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Congressional Record. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, April 25, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 23, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

FOOD PRODUCTION (S. DOC. NO. 11). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Federal Trade Commission, trans- 
mitting the commission's final report on the price of gasoline in 
the year 1915. The communication and accompanying paper 
will be referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce with- 
out printing. 

FOOD PRODUCTION (S. DOC. NO. 11). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmit- 
ting, in response to a resolution of the Senate of the 20th in- 
stant, information relative to the action being taken by the 
department to induce a larger production of foodstuffs through- 
out the United States. The communication and accompanying 
paper will be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and ordered printed. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the chairman of the committee 
in charge of the pending bill has been detained for a few mo- 
ments, and there are very few Senators here, I suppose the 
Senate can not do anything until more Senators arrive. There- 
fore I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN entered the Chamber, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Oregon having entered the 
Chamber, I withdraw the suggestion, 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. We wish to proceed with the un- 
finished business, Mr. President, and I do suggest the absence 
of a quorum, because there are some who desire to speak and 
I do not see them in the Chamber, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Nelson Smoot 
Bankhead Hollis ew Sterling 
rah Husting Overman Sutherland 
Brady James Owen Thomas 
Broussard Johnson, Cal. Page Thompson 
Calder Johnson, 8. Dak. Penrose Townsend 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Trammell 
Colt Jones, Wash, Pomerene Underwood 
Culberson Kellogg Robinson Vardaman 
urtis Kendrick Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Dillingham King Shafroth Walsh 
Fall Kirby Sheppard Warren 
Fernald Knox Sherman Watson 
Fletcher La Follette Shields Weeks 
France Lodge Simmons Williams 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Smith, Ariz, Wolcott 
Gallinger McKellar Smith, Ga. 
Gerry Leun Smith, Md. 
Hale Myers Smith, Mich. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
LANE] is detained from the Chamber by illness. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I wish to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. HueHes] on account of ill- 
ness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SĮmırH], the junior Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr, Gronna], the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrfs] and the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] are detained on official 
business in the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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Mr. THOMPSON. I was requested to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of the senior, Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs] on 
Official business, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call, There is a quorum present. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I propose the following 
unanimous-consent a ent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that at not later than 1 o'clock p. m. on Thursday, 
April 26, 1917, the Senate will-proceed to the consideration of 
S. 1871, a bill to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States, and that at 5 
o'clock p. m. on that calendar day will vote without further de- 
bate upon any amendment that may be pending, any amendment 
that may be offered, and upon the bill S. 1871 through the regular 
parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after the 
said hour of 1 o'clock p. m, on said calendar day, April 26, 1917, 
no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 10 min- 
utes upon the bill nor more than once or longer than five 
minutes upon any amendment offered thereto, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is the Senator serlous in asking the Sen- 
ate to vote on this bill to-morrow? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I really think we ought to reach a 
stage in the proceedings where we can agree to a vote on the 
bill. It has been under consideration since Saturday. We all 
realize the great importance of the measure. So far as I am 
advised there are only a few Senators who have indicated a 
desire to speak on it. There may be more, but those who have 
advised me that they intend to address the Senate on the sub- 
ject could easily finish by that time. But I will say to the Sena- 
tor there may be a great many others who are going to address ` 
the Senate who have not indicated any purpose to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator from Oregon will 
find it to be a fact that there are others who have not indicated 
to him their purpose, and it strikes me that if we get a vote 
on the bill by Friday or Saturday we will be doing very well, 
all things considered. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator knows me well enough 
to know that I never have desired to prevent the full discus- 
sion of a measure, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope that we may be able to reach 
a time when the bill may be voted upon. I beg that the Senator 
will suggest a date that would suit him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will venture to suggest a date that will 
suit me personally. I do not know how it may be with my 
associates on this side of the chamber or my friends on the 
other side, but I would suggest to the Senator to make it Sat- 
urday in place of Thursday. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am perfectly willing to do that, if 
there is a disposition on the part of the Senate to agree to it— 
as important as the bill seems to be—because the whole prepa- 
ration for the defense of the country is in the air until Con- 
gress acts. Any reasonable date, so that we may know the bill 
is going to be disposed of soon, will suit me. One o'clock on 
Saturday would suit me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator, I think, could better test 
the sense of the Senate by changing the date to Saturday. 
There may be objection to that. I will personally agree to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator really think it 
would be better to wait until we see what the developments are 
to-morrow? By to-morrow we would be in a better position to 
fix a time. I think it is a little early now to fix a day. The 
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Senator does not know how many desire to speak on the sub- 


ject. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator, my purpose 
in bringing up the matter at this time was to have some 
sort of expression from the Senate, to see how Senators felt. 
I am perfectly willing to let it go over until later in the after- 
noon and then take up the matter. By that time I hope we 
may be able to know about how the bill is likely to proceed. 

Mr. BORAH. Would the Senator be willing to let it go 
until to-morrow and take it up then? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We can do that. 

Mr. BORAH. I certainly have no desire to delay a vote on 
_ the bill, but I think we would make more progress, perhaps, if 
we would wait until to-morrow to see how the matter runs 
to-day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am glad fo see that there is no op- 
position to such a course. So far as I am concerned, I, realize 
fully the importance of this legislation, and I am willing to let 
the matter go until to-morrow, and I will say to the Senator 
that I will bring it up to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It may be that the debate will end 
to-day. 

Mr. LODGE. Before the Senator from Oregon takes his seat 
I should like to ask him if it would not be worth while before 
we fix a time—and I am as desirous as anybody to have a time 
fixed as early as possible—to assure ourselves as to the situa- 
tion of the House? We might get in such a position that the 
bills would cross, and we would find ourselves with one bill 
passed by one House and another bill passed by the other 
House, which would only lead to complications and delay. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator I do not 
think there is any danger of that. I have been in consultation 
with one of the members of the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House, and I think that can be avoided. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he means to indicate by that suggestion that the 
Senate would necessarily share the opinion of the House or 
whether its action would influence our action at all? 

Mr. LODGE. Not the least. It was only the parliamentary 
situation that I was thinking of; that it would bring more 
quickly the Houses together, because the bills, I apprehend, will 
differ somewhat. If the House bill came here, for instance, and 
we substituted our bill for it and sent it back, that would bring 
us at once to a conference. If each House passes a separate bill 
about the same time, we may create some situation that it would 
take time to arrange. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will pardon me for a 
moment, I desire to say that if it is the purpose of Senators 
to pass the bill in charge of the Senator from Oregon it seems 
to me it should be done promptly. All the plans of the Com- 
mander in Chief await our action, and the force and effect and 
propriety of what we are about to do should not be dissipated 
by protracted debate. I do not believe the Senate is going to 
change this bill in any essential particular, and I hope the 
Senator from Oregon, who has charge of the bill, will speed 
its consideration to an early conclusion. The country, of course, 
expects the highest wisdom to prevail, without cavil or subter- 
fuge. What the people desire is to be officially informed of our 


plans, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that legislative situation 
might be avoided without any difficulty. Senators will remem- 
ber that when the Army reorganization bill was passed a couple 
of years ago one was passed by the House and another by the 
Senate, and we did not get into the impasse that has been sug- 
gested. I think there will be no trouble about the legislative 
situation. 

Then, Mr. President, I withdraw the requst for the present, 
but I will say to the Senate that I shall either later in the after- 
noon or to-morrow when the Senate convenes propose it again. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire if I can 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment 
just to put in two amendments? 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must enforce the rule, 
or it must be repealed—one of the two. A Senator on the floor 
addressing the Senate is not to be interrupted for the purpose 
of making any report, introducing resolutions or amendments, 
and the Chair is required by the rule to enforce it. It can not 
be violated by unanimous consent. I wish the Committee on 
Rules would recommend a withdrawal of the rule; because it is 
violated every hour of every day. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, America has been the most posi- 
tive of all modern nations in asserting the doctrine that a 
nation must rely for its defense upon the valor and the patri- 
otism of its citizens’ We have been foremost in fepudiating 


the idea that a government is best defended by hired men, who 
make fighting a profession. We have hitherto asserted that 
free men with arms in their hands could defend the Republic; 
and until within the last 30 days we have proudly boasted that 
the manhood of America, without coercion of law or threat of 
authority, would, if called, rush to the colors and defend them 
against all enemies. This is the historic doctrine of the Repub- 
lic. We are now asked to repudiate it. 

We have listened for some days to discussion of the bill; we 
have read in the press many articles largely along one line and 
seemingly inspired by one purpose. Both in the Senate and 
outside of the Senate this bill is greatly misunderstood. I have 
talked with intelligent men outside the Senate and I have 
talked with Senators who plainly did not understand what is 
contained within the four corners of this proposed measure. I 
intend, if the Senate will give me its attention and its patience, 
to analyze some of the false arguments and notions that have 
been put forward and to endeavor, if possible, to arrive at a 
plain statement of what is involved in this measure. = 

Mr. President, this bill is constantly referred to as a bill for 
universal service, and arguments in favor of universal service 
are mustered in favor of the bill. It is not a bill for universal 
service. It in fact directly affects less than one-half of 1 per 
cent of the total population of the United States. It does not 
affect them as a matter of their own volition, but as a matter 
of coercion. They are not to be selected by reason of any con- 
dition in life as citizens by reason of any special qualifications 
which they may possess, but they are to be subjected to the 
hazard of the gambler's chance, and are to be called into the 
service, not because they come voluntarily, not because any 
special duty is imposed upon them but because the gambling 
chance has fallen against them. 

It is claimed that the military task now set is so great that 
it is necessary to reverse all our traditional policies in order 
that it may be accomplished. The fact is that in the national- 
defense act of June 3, 1916, we provided for the entire force to 
be called out under the pending bill, except the 500,000 con- 
scripts, and under the Volunteer Army bill, which was passed in 
1914, we provided for volunteers in case of war. So the only 
new proposition we have now is to raise by conscription 500.000 
men, instead of the raising of those 500,000 men by voluntary 
service. 

Now, mark you, the volunteer-officer bill, passed less than 
two years ago, was approved by the War Department, and was 
the product of the War College. The national-defense act, 
passed less than 11 months ago, was sanctioned by the War 
College, and was the product of the military authorities. It 
did not undertake to change the volunteer act of 1914, and there- 
fore in effect affirmed it. So that we are now not only asked to 
reverse the traditional policies of our country as they have 
existed from the first—nay, more, the traditional policies of 
the English-speaking people as they have existed for a thousand 
years—but we are asked to reverse the recommendations of the 
War College itself, made less than 11 months ago. 

The national-defense act provided for a peace strength and 
a war strength for the Army and the Navy, and for the organiza- 
tion of a militia force for the various States which might be 
called into the service in time of war. War was declared on 
the Sth day of April. On that day the total strength of the 
Army and Navy was slightly below the maximum peace estab- 
lishment. Enlistments from that day on have been rapid, so 
that the Army and Navy have been recruited as follows: From 
April 5 to April 23 the Regular Army increased from 129,000 to 
145,000. Enlistments are now coming in at the rate of 2,000 
per day. The total authorized war strength of the Regular 
Army under the proposed bill is 304,500. The total number yet 
to be raised in the Regular Army is 159,500. At this rate of 
2,000 a day, in 75 days of time the Regular Army will be filled 
to its full war strength. Rear 

The strength of the Navy on April 5 was 64,680. It had been 
recruited up, on April 23, to 77,422. Its total authorized war 
strength is 87,500. There were left to be raised on the evening 
of April 23, according to the reports sent in, only 10,087 men, 
and they were coming in at from 1,300 to 2,000 per day. 

The Marine Corps, on the 5th of April, had a total of 14,100 
men, On April 23 it had 17,000. Its total authorized war 
strength is 17,400. On April 23 it was within 400 of the war 
strength, and undoubtedly has reached that point now. 

How about the militia? The authorized strength of the 
militia seems to be in dispute. I am unable to get from the 
War Department any answer that satisfies me. I do not say 
this in criticism; but,eas I read the militia law, as written in 
the national-defense act, it provided for a militia of 200 for 
each Representative and Senator, with an increase of 50 per 
cent on June 3 of the present year, and with a proposition of 
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further increases of 50 per cent each year until the militia 
reaches 800 for each Representative in Congress. The Militia 
Burean states that if the present organization was recruited 
to peace strength the total that could be raised would be 220,000 
men. As a matter of law, however, the States are given the 
authority to enlist to the number of 800 for each Representative 
and Senator; and, if that is done, the total number to be 
raised could, by the action of the States, not of the Government, 
be brought to 424,800. 

Now, what are the facts about the militia? On the 5th 
day of April it numbered 125,000. I have estimates and figures 
here to show that; notwithstanding the War Department stopped 
enlistments, they nevertheless raised the total number approxi- 
mately at this date to 220,000, or peace strength, while the 
total authorized strength under the law of the Government is 
only 159,300. The militia officers in the States, acting under 
the authority and right of the States, notwithstanding the re- 
tarding action of the Federal Government, have gone beyond 
the legal requirements of the defense act, which provided for 
159,300 men; and have to-day approximately 220,000 men en- 
listed. 

Mr. President, those figures are an estimate. I propose to 
show the Senate how I arrive at that estimate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that I sent out telegrams last night to the adjutant general of 
every State in the Union. I am now receiving replies and shall 
be glad to turn over the information to the Senator. I think 
they will bear out the statement he makes as to the militia. ` 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. I did not send telegrains 
to all of them; but I have here now some telegrams that I pro- 
pose to lay before the Senate. The question I am now dis- 
cussing is the present situation. Whatever that is, we ought to 
know it. We will gain nothing by indulging in fancies when 
it comes to raising armies. i 

I sent the following telegram to the adjutant generals of the 
States of Missouri, Ohio, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Arkansas, Minnesota, California, Oregon, Texas, Massachusetts, 
New York, and Mississippi : 


í James A. REED. 

I shall read the answers because I want the Senate to know 
the facts upon which I am acting. 

Nevada, Missouri—. j 

This comes not from the adjutant general but from the gen- 
eral commanding in Missouri, a man who was on the Mexican 
border from first to last during the recent troubles there— 

One thousand four hundred and seventy recruits enlisted since decla- 
ration of war. ‘The St. Louls and Kansas City regiments, which are 
the only Missouri t so far called into eral service, were 
promptly recruited to the authorized — strength of 100 men per 
company. They have not been author to recruit to war strength 

et. All Kansas City units, including the Third Regiment, Battery B, 

e Signal Corps Battalion, and the Ambslance Corps, are all at full 
paa strength and have a waiting list. We have yet been author- 
zed to exceed peace strength. 
H. C. CLARK. 


That is from Missouri. 

Now I am going to give you the only discouraging answer I 
have received: 

COLUMBUS, Onto. 

Five hundred recruits in Ohio National Guard, Third and Sixth 
Regiments and First Battalion Signal Corps and Field 
Artillery, are now in Federal service. Regiments 
cruited to peace strength. No authority to recruit to war strength. 
Can not promptly recruit Q) 


hio Guard to war strength. 
Woop, Adjutant General. 

Mr. President, I was born in Ohio and feel a little pride in the 
State. I undertake to say, knowing the history of Ohioans for 
gallantry, that the militia can be recruited to war strength; 
that Ohio does not merit the inglorious distinction of being the 
only State that can not recruit its guard to war strength. That 
is not like Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. As the Senator has referred to Ohio. there 
is not any doubt about the patriotism of the people of that State, 
and they will do their duty; but I am satisfied that the senti- 
ment of the State is in favor of the conscript plan, and I say 
that, basing my opinion upon letters and telegrams that I have 
3 all sections of the State. 

E: 5 


State is in favor of the conscript plan. I am asking whether it 


I am not asking whether the sentiment of the 


is necessary to apply conscription in the grand old domain of 
Ohio in order to get a few men in the Army. I say not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 


yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 


Mr. REED. I do. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, the plan of conscription does 


not do away with the raising of the National Guard to war 
strength. In fact, it rather contemplates that it shall be 


raised; and my information is just as the Senator from Mis- 
souri has given—that in every State where it has been pushed 


they have raised it to full peace strength and are ready to raise 


it to war strength. 
Mr. REED. Now, here comes “ Bleeding Kansas; a better 
name is “Glorious Kansas.” 
Recruits since declaration of war, 1,503. No regiments called into 
Strength, M — mh rolled aattior al “4 Prager nd 
any o ons have enro; a n men to 
them to war strength. meg hie lorie marae mein icc Pence 
Applications from all parts of te for new organizations, „ 


ons now peace 

Martin, Adjutant General. 
Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 


yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 


Mr. REED. I do. 
Mr. WEEKS. I ask the Senator if he means by that to mini- 


mum peace strength or to maximum peace 


strength? 

Mr. REED. Maximum peace strength is what I understand 
is meant. I read my telegram, and I am reading the answers 
just as I received them, 

Mr. WEEKS. I heard the Senator read his telegram, and I 
do not think he stated whether maximum or minimum peace 
strength was meant. Very many National Guard organizations 
were under minimum peace strength when they were called 
last summer. j 

Mr. REED. I can answer the Senator from the language of 
these telegrams. When an adjutant general wires that he is 
up to peace strength and that he has a waiting list he mani- 
festly must nean that he is up to the maximum peace strength, 
or he would not have a waiting list; otherwise he would enlist 
those on the waiting list and bring his organization up to the 
full strength. 

I know these telegrams are a little discouraging to the advo- 
cates of military compulsion. I know that it is the old military 
idea that in order to have a good soldier you must first have a 
slave, and I am going to try to show that that miserable idea 
still lingers in some parts of erica. The detestation of a 
volunteer officer and the contempt in which he is held by war 
authorities is well illustrated down here at the War College. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] just called my at- 
tention to an illustration of the truth of the statement I have 
just made. 

Within that magnificent structure, the War College building, 
are four pedestals on which are to be placed the statues of the 
four men selected from all countries and times whose mem- 
ories are best calculated to arouse the ambition and inspire 
the souls of the Army officers who attend the War College. One 
of these pedestals is already occupied. It supports the statue 
of Frederick the Great, of Prussia. The three remaining posi- 
tions of honor are reserved for Napoleon, for Cæsar, and for 
Alexander. There was no place for Washington. There was 
no spot saved for any of those valiant men who rode to death 
and deathless fame as volunteer officers. 

But I proceed with these telegrams: 


A HARRISBURG, PA. 
elegram received. Returns not in showing recruits enlisted in 
Pennsylvania National Guard since declaration of war. Four regi- 
ments of Infantry now in United States service. AN regiments now 
above minimum peace strength. Have not been authorized to recruit 
to war strength, but if so authorized can do so promptly, as many 
organizations have waiting list te bring to war strength. 
THOMAS J. Stewart, 

Adjutant General. 

A telegram from Nebraska: 

Approximate number recruits since declaration of war, 518. One 
regiment called into Federal service. Regiments have been recruited 
to peace strength. Orders from War Department are to recruit to 100 
men per company Infantry. No orders received to recruit to war 
3 Can recruit to war strength and, if necessary, furnish addi- 
ti regiments. 


From Des Moirits, Iowa: 
„ Since declaration war. 
in service. 


HALL, Adjutant General, 


approximately 1,600. One 

tment would not 

when first called, 
‘have authorized re- 
Organizations 
uired by 
ut could 


not in 
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do so in few days, as many organizations have waiting lists more than 
sufficient to fill to war strength. War Department refuses to allow 
additional organizations under defense ae while many could now be 
organized, adequately housed, and efficiently officered we were per- 


initted to act. 
Guy E. Locan, Adjutant General, 
She was settled largely by sol- 
Her loyalty has never been 


Well, that sounds like Iowa. 
diers just after the great war. 
doubted. 

Lrrrin ROCK, Ark. 


Reference your wire this date, 1,820 recruits obtained since declara- 
tion of war. One regiment called’ into service. Almost recruited to 
peace strength. Not authorized to recruit to war strength, Can recruit 
guards promptly to war strength. 

ENGLAND, Adjutant General. 


Add to my message yesterday that in my opinion plans of ad- 

ministration should be followed. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Reference your telegram 22d instant, approximate strength California 
National Guard 25th ultimo, 3,624; roximate strength 20th instant, 
5,642; increase, 2,018, California Naval Militia same dates, 945, 

,350; increase, 405. "Called into Federal service 3 Infantry regi- 

ments and 6 companies Coast Artillery National Guard, and 11 deck 
divisions, 2 engineer divisions, 1 marine company, and 1 aeronautic 
section Naval Militia, All units approximate minimum peace strength, 
Recruitment to war strength first authorized, then suspended, and now 
authorized only to recruit minimum peace strength, Regular Army. 

How do you suppose the National Guard is to recruit to war 
strength when the orders are to recruit only to minimum peace 
strength? y 

I continue reading : 


Statement issued by War Department that National Guard called for 
lice purposes only A practically cessation of recruiting. Should War 
partment order all National Guard into active service and issue state- 
ment that they are for expeditionary purposes recruitment required can 
be obtained in 48 hours. At present recruiting for organizations in 
ederal service permitted only at mobilization camps. is office now 
successfully recruiting through chamber of commerce at some station of 

each company not now in eral service, 

Borren, Adjutant General. 


The telegram just read rings with true Americanism. It is 
the expression of a man who believes that American citizens 
are, yet willing to defend the flag and to vindicate the honor 
of the Republic. It is the expression of a man who has not 
yet come to the belief that you must drag American citizens 


like cravens to the line of duty. 
PORTLAND, OREG, 


Reference your wire even date, number of recruits received since 
call cereal ga Hes tbs One regiment of Infantry called and mustered 
into service at il war strength. Information as to authority on 
recruitment should be procured from War Department. Reference 
our last question, remaining units of this State can be recruited to 
‘ull war strength promptly, as all forces now filled to maximum au- 
thorized strength, with large waiting list. 

WHITE, Adjutant General. 

Now, here is a telegram from the adjutant general of Texas. 
He evidently thought that he would save the Government or 
me some money, and he referred me to the war authorities here. 
He says: 

Respectfully su t that all information requested from all the 
States is of record in Militia Bureau, Washington. 

The adjutant general did me too little honor and the War 
Department too much. He assumed that I did not have sense 
enough to go first to the War Department to inquire, and he 
further assumed that the War Department had the information 
on hand, which it did not have. So I can not give you any 


information from Texas. 
Sr. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


One battalion Infantry recruited to maximum peace strength has been 
called into Federal service.. Not authorized to recruit it to war 
strength. Will have no difficulty in recruiting guard of State to war 
strength when call is made. 

CHRISTIAN, Adjutant General. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I will state that I have received telegrams 
from the adjutant general some two weeks ago insisting upon 
authority to recruit to full strength the Second Regiment; and 
unless that authority has been granted in the last two or three 


days, although it is stated that they have ample numbers on the. 


waiting list to recruit to full strength, they have not been 
authorized to recruit the Second Regiment. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 

Boston, Mass, 

Response to your telegram 22d instant. Massachusetts National Guard 
has enlisted 2,407 men in the organizations not called into Federal 
service since March 24, Three regiments of Infantry have been called 
by President and are now recruited to peace strepeth. Authority to 
recruit entire Massachusetts Guard to war strength uested, but 
refused. Can recruit entire guard to war strength in three days. 

Splendid! I somehow like that doctrine from Massachusetts 
better than the doctrine of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, who has so earnestly declared the country should 


adopt conscription, The State that makes the road to Lexington 
and the field of Concord holy ground still has red-blooded men. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Reference your telegram, about 3,000 recruits New York National 
Guard since declaration of war. Six regiments Infantry and one squad- 
ron of Cavalry in Federal service. Not all at maximum peace strength. 
State authorities have not authority to recruit for organizations in 
Federal. service. War Department has not granted authority to re- 
cruit to war 5 ould promptly recruit at this time to war 
Shes Sy if we could get authority from War Department to do so. 
To yrerigrs od ie this authority very discouraging and has bad effect on 


Louis W. STOTESBURY, 
Adjutant General. 

I commend that sentence to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Let me say to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that that last sentence in the telegram from Adj. Gen. 
Stotesbury, of New York, is no news to the Senator from New 
York. It could be done very, very shortly. 

Mr. REED. Then why is the Senator from New York 
trembling in his boots lest we can not get 500,000 men in the 
United States without conscripting them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. REED. I yield, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New York is not 
trembling in his boots with respect to the ability to recruit the 
National Guard to maximum war strength by the volunteer 
system which is provided for in the bill now under discussion. 

Mr. REED. Well, is the Senator of the opinion that the 
patriotism of the country will be exhausted when the National 
Guard has been brought to war strength, or will there still be 
21 55 ready to join as volunteers under the Volunteer Army 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New York does not 
regard the patriotism of the young men of the country as having 
been exhausted in the event the National Guard will be filled 
to maximum war strength nor the Regular Army filled to maxi- 
mum war, strength. The Senator from New York, however, 
regards it as very doubtful whether an additional 500,000 volun- 
teers can be organized under efficient officers. 

Mr. REED. Now, that brings up once more the question of 
efficient officers, and let us forever and a day put a quietus to it. 
This whole question has been argued here upon the assertion 
that you can not have good officers for volunteers, The Volun- 
teer Army bill, which the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] proposes to put into force, 
provides substantially a method of selecting officers for the 
Volunteer Army as is provided for selecting officers fur the pro- 
posed conscript army, except that the number of men taken 
from the Regular Army to be put into the Volunteers is limited, 
I think, to four officers to each regiment. But the President 
makes every appointment of every officer under the Volunteer 
Army law. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. REED. In just a moment. If there is danger of getting 
bad officers for the Volunteers, then the same danger will exist 
for the conscript army. Now, I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I merely call the Senator’s attention 
to section 7 of the Volunteer Army act of 1914. I think the 
Senator will find that it is at variance with the statement he 
has just made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will say to the Senator the principal dif- 
ference between the selection of officers in the present bill and 
the section of the volunteer act of 1914 is that an omission is 
made in the present bill by which about 11,000 officers who have 
been selected and registered and passed upon by a board of 
Army officers under previous volunteer acts are omitted entirely 
from the present bill, and we have about 11,000 less officers to 
choose from by that omission. I wish to say that I am going to 
offer an amendment to the bill which will include those officers 
as a part of the Army. A 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator from Tennessee is correct. I 
am quite sure that section 7 of the volunteer bill reposes. prac- 
tically absolute authority upon the President in the selection of 
officers. I read: 


Sec. 7. That in appointing the volunteer officers authorized by this 
act the President may select them from the Regular Army, from those 
duly qualified and registered pursuant to section 23 of the act of Con- 
gress 2 January 21, 1903, from the country at large, from the 
organized land militia of the District of Columbia, and, upon the recom- 
mendation of the various governors—— 
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Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, There you have the variance; it begins 
right there. i 3 

Mr. REED. Exactly. Now, wait a moment— 
upon the recommendation of the various governors— 

But the President is not obliged to take the recommendation 
of the various governors or anybody else. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask the Senator to read the balance. 

Mr. REED. Very well; I will read it: 
from the organized land militia of the several States and Territories ir 

roportion, as far as practicable, to their respective populations, and as 
ar as compatible with the interests of the military service, from the 
localities from which the troops with which the officers appointed upon 
said recommendation are to serve shall have been recruited. 

Now, is there a man here who will claim that that does not 
give the President a free hand to reject any man who is incom- 
petent? What, then, becomes of this miserable pretense that the 
volunteers must go out badly ofticered, since the President has as 
wide authority as the country and the privilege of picking from 
the entire population of the land, civilian and military? The 
truth is, this case is being argued on a false issue and has been 
so argued from the first. 

I repeat, and I challenge denial, that under the Volunteer 
Army act the President of the United States must put the sign 
manual of his approval on every officer. The charge, therefore, 
that the Army will be incompetently or inefficiently officered 
amounts to an assertion that the President of the United States 
will not do his duty. If you make that with reference to the 
volunteers, then you have likewise condemned the President as 
an unfit man to select the officers of the Regular Army. No man 
will bring that charge against President Wilson. 

I have just one more telegram to read: 

: Jackson, Miss. 


Five hundred and fifty-six men recruited since war resolution. One 
regiment Infantry in Federal service recruited to peace strength. No 
authority to recruit to war strength, but authority to recruit to stat- 
utory peace 3 for Regular 1 100 men per company. The 
regiment is short 208 men, account no Federal transportation available 
for recruits. National Guard can be recruited to war strength 
promptly, provided— 

I would like to have the Senator from Mississippi hear this— 


provided War Department will make definite assignment of character 
and pumber of troops desired from State and authorize for recruiting 
parties and transportation of recruits at Federal expense. 

Seates, Adjutant General, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I did not hear the first part. Will the 
Senator let me see it? 

Mr. REED. I will send it to the Senator. It simply states 
the situation. 

Mr. President, I have read every telegram I have received. 
I sent them out indiscriminately; I did not pick particular 
States for any reason. As the names of the States came into 
my mind I asked my stenographer to write them down and send 
the telegrams. Has any Senator here received a report from 
his State that it can not recruit its National Guard to full war 
strength? Is there a Senator here who will arise and say that 
his State is not willing to do its part? 

Now, what is the real significance of these telegrams? They 
say that the War Department has absolutely hendicapped the 
militia officers; that instead of calling upon them to recruit to 
full war strength, such orders have not been issued, but, on the 
contrary, recruiting has been actually stopped. Notwithstand- 
ing this, according to the best estimates I am able to make, the 
National Guard actually has been recruited to 220,000, which is 
over 60,000 in excess of the total number the Federal Govern- 
ment will, on the 3d of June, be authorized to demand from the 
States under the national-defense act. 

The State authorities may, by virtue of their power as State 
officers and not because of the requirements of the national- 
defense act, further increase the militia to 424,000. Should this 
amount be raised—and the adjutant generals whose telegrams 
I have read are substantially unanimous in the opinion that it 
can be—then that would furnish a force of 265,000 in excess of 
what the Government can require; and if this 265,000 is sub- 
tracted from 500,000 it is proposed to conscript, there will be 
left to be raised either as conscripts or volunteers only 235,000 
men. 

I turn to another proposition. It is said that we can not rely 
upon volunteers. It is argued by the proponents of this measure 
that there is something wrong about volunteers, The prevalent 
opinion’ seems to be that the only way you can get a good 
soldier is to take a citizen by the nape of the neck and drag 
him in. And yet they stand here arguing, and the Secretary 
of War has been heard to argue, that the present bill does 
admit volunteering. He says, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee says, there can be nearly 400,000 volunteers raised in 
the militia, and therefore the system is not purely a draft, for, 


say these distinguished gentlemen, you may volunteer if you 
want to do so. 

Now, let us examine that argument and apply a little common 
sense and reason to it. If 400,000 men can volunteer in the 
National Guard and are to be accepted in the National Guard, 
then they are either fit for soldiers or they are not fit for 
soldiers, If you admit they are fit for soldiers, then you 
have admitted that the volunteer plan is a good plan, because 
it gets you 400,000 good soldiers. Of course the guard are not 
strictly volunteers within the ordinary meaning of that term, 
but they come voluntarily to the colors, and in that sense they 
are volunteers, 

Now, let us have done with men standing here in one 
breath arguing that volunteers can not make good soldiers 
and at the same time saying, “ You people ought not to com- 
plain because we are going to give you 400,000 volunteers who 
will not make good soldiers.” If they will not make good 
soldiers, then you have no right to admit them at all. If they 
will make good soldiers, then you have lost your argument 
against the volunteer system and your case is ended. 

The telegrams I have read anent the recruiting that has been 

going on in the Regular Army and Navy make it perfectly 
plain that there will be no difficulty whatever in securing 
without draft all the recruits required under the present bill. 

The total number which the bill provides for is 500,000 
conscripts and 160,000 additional men for the Navy and the 
Army. The National Guard, as I have said, has already gone 
beyond the legal requirements of the Federal statute, they 
requiring but 159,000, while the guard, in the face of all that 
the Government has done to discourage it, is at 220,000. 

Remember now that the Regular Army is recruiting at the 
rate of 2,000 per day. Remember that the Government has 
been tendered the services of a vast number of voluntary or- 
ganizations now practically ready to serve in bodies. 

In view of these facts, can any man doubt the ability of the 
Government to secure the troops now desired without resorting 
to conscription? I affirm that this Government can secure the 
troops without compulsion. I challenge again any Senator to 
rise on this floor and say that if the Government calls on his 
State for his quota of troops it will not produce them. I dare 
any Senator to stand here and make that statement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not think any 
Senator will make that statement. I do not think that anyone 
has had it in his mind to make that statement. But I do make 
the statement that from my own experience in my State the 
young men who have volunteered in the National Guard are 
splendid young fellows from the farm, from behind the counter, 
from the manufacturing enterprises, from the shipbuilding 
plants, from the machine shops, and the very men who ought 
not to be permitted even to go into the service. 

Mr. REED. Now, that brings up another proposition, to wit, 
volunteering ought not to be permitted, not because the volun- 
teer will not come in sufficient numbers, not because he will 
not come willingly, not because he will not serve faithfully and 
gallantly, but because he is too valuable a man to be taken out 
and shot. That is the argument. Is that, then, the selective 
draft? Is that, then, your democratic draft? Is that this 
blessed plan which you have been telling us falls equally upon 
all, resting its burden alike on rich and poor, high and low? 

Is the reason for selective draft to be that some military man 
shall go around and say to the wealthy son of a wealthy man, 
“You have a large fortune to manage; you shall not go, eyen 
though willing; we will lay our hand on some poor wretch 
who has had no advantage in life; he will make good cannon 
fodder”? Or perhaps the military gentleman, being actuated 
by the spirit of democracy and equality and fairness, will say 
to the machinist who has been drafted, “You had an op- 
portunity to learn the trade, and therefore you shall not go; 
I will look around and find some one who never had a chance, 
who can only work with his arms, and say to him, Lou have 
no trade, and therefore it shall be your business to die in de- 
fense of the man who has the trade.’” That, sir, is demo- 
cratic equality of the selective draft. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator once 
more? The Senator misconstrues the insistence of men who 
occupy the same position with reference to this question that 
Ido. I belonged to the National Guard for five or six years. I 
was the captain of a company for a number of years, and I 
only got out of it in 1892. 

Mr. President. the men who were in the company which I 
commanded were young fellows from the farms out in the 
country, young clerks, and the class of men I mentioned a while 
ago. The rich men’s sons were not in it, but the young men 
who were volunteering to serve at that time and to prepare 
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themselves for the defense of their country were the same char- 
acter of young men who are being prepared now. ‘There were 
many men in my community who ought to have served, such as 
bankers’ sons. I am not criticizing them; they did not have to 
serve unless they wanted to do so; but the richer class of men 
dd not go into the National Guard, and the Senator from Mis- 
souri knows that just as well as I do. Why should they be 
exempt? 

Mr. REED. The remarks of the Senator are no answer to the 
inequalities and injustices which will result from the selective 
draft. They are utterly aside from the question. What has the 
experience of the Senator with the National Guard to do with 
the selective draft? 

It is claimed that the selective draft is democratic because it 
will fall on all alike. 

A moment’s consideration will demonstrate the utter falacy 
and absurdity of this claim. 

First. There are in the United States approximately 104,- 
000,000 people, 

No one proposes to apply the military burdens to any but 
the male population. Hence, the first exemption must be ap- 
proximately 52,000,000 females. 

Second. Of the 52,000,000 males, approximately 32,000.000 are 
under the age of 19 or over 45, or physically incapacitated 

Hence, there is another absolute exemption of 32,000.000, 
which, added to the 52,000,000, gives absolute exemption to 
84,000,000 of the population. 

This leaves liable to military duty approximately 20,000,000. 
Third. Of the 20,000,000 of military age, it is proposed to 
apply the draft to only those between the ages of 19 and 25. 
Of these there are approximately but 6,000,000. 

Hence, it appears that there is completely exempted from 
even the gambling hazard of the draft 98,000,000 of people. 

Fourth. The draft is to be applied to 6,000,000, but here the 
burden does not fall equally. All must equally take the 
gambler’s hazard, but only 1 in 12 will be drafted. 

Fifth. But the inequality does not end here. If you win out 
in the gamble, if you escape being drawn, if some other man is 
drawn, that man may be entirely excused either under general 
rules made by some military board in the name of the President 
or by the judgment of some military tribunal, and you may find 
yourself substituted for the man let out. 

The board is clothed with absolute power to exempt any man 
whose release it thinks is for the national interest.” Accord- 
ingly, this board having drawn a plumber or machinist or 
druggist may say his release is “ necessary to the national in- 
terest” and grab a laborer in his stead; or it may conclude the 
laborer is “ to the national interest” and let him go 
and grab the farmer, and so on. 

Under this scheme you are not given the equal chance of the 
gambler’s hazard, because if you win in this game at the mili- 
tary roulette wheel your winnings are liable to be turned over 
to the man who stood beside you and lost. Now, that may be 
necessary, but I am tired, sick, disgusted with the argument 
that a draft of this kind falls equally on all, and is therefore 
democratic. Here is the claim that the draft imposes an equal 
burden upon the population. Expressed in figures the draft 
falls on 8} per cent of the male population between 19 and 25. 
It falls on one-fortieth of the male population between 18 and 
45—the military population. It falls on one two-hundred-and- 
eighth of the total population. This the advocates of the new- 
fangled doctrine of military democracy call equality. I now 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. President, I desire to return to one phase of the question 
that I was discussing. I said I would challenge any man here 
to rise as the representative of his State and say that the people 
of his State are such cowards and poltroons that they will not 
respond to a call for volunteers. I dare any man to say it, in 
view of the fact that 5,000,000 gallant Englishmen, constitut- 
ing 11 per cent of the total population of England, volunteered ; 
that 400,000 Canadians volunteered—and I am informed that 
nearly 40,000 of them are American citizens who have moved 
over into Canada or who went over there to live—and approxi- 
mately 400,000 men of Australia and New Zealand. 

Now, mark you, England did not adopt the draft until 
5,000,000 of her men had volunteered, and when she did adopt 
it she did it merely to apply to 600,000 men who had proven 
they were not willing to do their duty. 

The Canadians more nearly resemble the people of the 
United States than those of any other nation on earth. You 
can cross the Canadian border, and, unless you get into some 
of the French-speaking Provinces, you can not tell that you 
‘have gone from the United States into Canada by your inter- 
course and talk with the people, These men are almost bone 


of our bone and flesh of our flesh, The war has been very 
close to Canada, for the Canadian is as loyal to Great Britain 
as are the sons of Great Britain who were born within the 
confines of England or of Scotland, The Canadian Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the great stake and interest that coun- 
try had, with Germany for three years almost thundering at 
the gates of the mother country, with her own sons bleeding 
upon the plains of France and gallantly leading charges until 
regiment after regiment had been decimated and redecimated, 
so that there were scarcely enough left to be called the skele- 
ton of a regiment—with all this, Canada has not gone to con- 
scription. I repeat that with all this Canada has not gone to 
conscription. f 

Australia had a tremendous stake, and New Zealand had a 
tremendous stake. They did not go to conscription, and England 
did not. Although she is in form a monarchy and although 
her people have been taught loyalty, although they have sucked 
reverence for the Government in the very milk of their mothers’ 
breasts, although they are a wonderful people to stand by their 
Government and accept its mandates, England did not go to 
conscription until 5,000,000 of her people were on the battle line; 
until, indeed, the majority of her homes were already repre- 
sented by those who were fighting and dying in defense of 
England. ! 

We are 3,000 miles away from the scene of conflict, and yet 
we are told we must come to conscription at once. Let me read 
you a line or two from Collier’s—‘ The Story of the Great 
War —about conscription in England. These articles were 
prepared by P. F. Collier & Sons with great care. Speaking of 
the draft, they say: 

The measure only aimed at the 657,160 single men who had failed 
to attest after patient inducements had been extended to them under 
the volunteer system. As a conscription measure it was therefore only 
a whip for recalcitrants. and the fact that the rhe dpe rg Liye te if 
of men in the trenches, in training, or in the home guards had volun- 
teered without being 5 or hectored, or shamed into joining 
the colors, proves that the voluntary system had only failed in reach- 
ing a minority, though the latter had been considerable enough to 
necessitate legislation. In fact Lord Derby pointed out later that if 
not a single man to whom the conscription bill applied came forward 
until he was fetched, the British Army would nevertheless consist of 
93 per cent volunteers and 7 per cent conscripts. 

Who is holding the line in the north of France? Who is 
charging the German trenches in the north of France? Who 
is bearing in triumph the proud flag of England in the north 
of France? History will answer—the volunteers of England. 
Who has the right to say, in the face of this testimony, that 
the United States must go to conscription to raise a paltry 
half million troops, when men are coming into the Regular 
Army at the rate of 4,000 a day; and it is well known that 
men do not ordinarily fancy service in the Regular Army, a 
fact that is shown by the circumstance that the Regular Army 
can never recruit up to peace strength in time of peace. 

Mr. President, I want the privilege of digressing for just a 
moment from this particular line of thought to deal in some 
generalities, . 

Two hoary miscreants—hereditary autocracy and military 
caste—have traveled side by side the road of the centuries. 
Hereditary autocracy asserted that a select few had been di- 
vinely appointed to administer the affairs of government, and 
that all others were incompetent to make or enforce laws. 
Military caste declared that the State could only be effectively 
defended by the professional soldier. The first of these heresies 
was overthrown by the votaries of popular government and ex- 
pelled from the United States in 1776. It has since been driven 
from country after country, and to-day it is making a last 
stand in the capitals of the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs. 
The second has been repudiated by the chief military powers 
of Europe. Germany, Austria, and France have all abandoned 
standing armies of professional soldiers for universal military 
training, which is only another way of saying that these gov- 
ernments have found that the professional soldier can not with- 
stand the citizen soldier if the latter be properly trained. 

In no sense of the word were the armies of France and 
Germany at the outbreak of the present war composed of pro- 
fessional soldiers. The military establishment embraced all 
citizens capable of bearing arms. The army in active service 
was composed of those citizens who at the time happened to be 
in training. The United States and England, of all the first- 
class nations, have adhered to the doctrine of the standing 
army. At the outbreak of the European war they were the 
most poorly prepared for a great military conflict. 

It is proper at this juncture to note that the experience of 
modern times has clearly demonstrated that the only real de- 
fense of a nation must be found in the body of the people. 
She can not rely upon professional soldiers. She is forced to 
place her confidence in the mass of her population. 
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I am not now discussing the question of training or of uni- 
versal service. The point I seek to emphasize is that in time 
of war the great military powers have been compelled to aban- 
don the professional soldier and to rely upon all the people. 
The question of universal military training goes to the utiliza- 
tion of all the powers of the people. The question of draft or 
conscription applies alone to the method of calling people; but 
the bald fact remains that the professional soldier has given 
place to the citizen soldier in the great armies of the world, 
and no single great nation to-day relies upon anything but the 
citizen soldier. Voluntary military service and representative 
government have always been deemed essential to a free people. 

Mr. President, it may be entirely out of place to hark back 
to the Constitution, to go back to tradition, to speak with 
reverence of the fathers; and yet somehow I can not escape 
the idea that the great wheel of human experience turns 
round and round upon the axis of the centuries, and that ex- 
periences repeat themselves, and that the wise men of 1776, 
standing in the fierce light of their experience, reading the 
pages of the world’s history splashed with blood, seeing how 
chains had been forged and fetters had been riveted for the 
limbs of the people, understood even better than we can un- 
derstand where the evils originated, and how they must be 
met and crushed. And so, sir, certain principles became in- 
‘grained in these old patriots, and among those were two of 
transcendent merit, viz, that voluntary military service and 
representative government were twins that could not be sepa- 
rated in a free country. 

Let me call your attention to some observations of Mr. 
Greene, the historian: 


The usual statement of our military policy is that we maintain a 
smal! Regular Army in time of ce, raise large volunteer forces in 
time of war, and maintain at all times a “ well-regulated militia” in 
the various States. This policy rests upon certain fundamental prin- 
ciples, merely distrust of a standing army, reliance upon untrained 
troops, and dependence upon voluntary service. It is a singular fact 
that while we have been successful, not only in the general result but 
in the specific military events, in all our wars except the second war 
with Great Britain, yet the 3 upon which our armies have been 
raised and organi have been denounced by professional soldiers in 
every generation— 


Says this author— 


beginning with Washington, as wasteful, extravagant, inefficient, and 
wrong. 


I deny the statement regarding Washington, and shall an- 
swer it from this author’s own words. Washington denounced 
the way we were getting volunteers, but he did not denounce 
the volunteer system. 

Continuing, this author says: 


The policy which we have adopted was not, as Gladstone said of the 
Constitution, “struck off at one time by the brain and Karpos of 
man,” but, on the contrary, is due in part to our geographical situa- 
tion, but chiefly to rasial prejudices which have their roots far back 
In English history; as far back, indeed,.as the very beginning of mir: 
rep her distinguished from British—history, in the fifth and sixt 
centuries. 

The Teutonic tribes which then conquered Britain and founded 
England brought with them two ideas of profound significance—namely, 
the ideas of representative government and of voluntary military 
service; these ideas or principles have never been abandoned, but have 
been maintained, ee and enlarged during nearly 1,500 years. 
They are the foundation of English civilization, English government, 
and English habit of thought. ur ancestors brought them to America 
in the seventeenth century, at the very time when the Stuart kings 
were besa heater to rule without Parliament, to levy taxes without 
legislative sanction, to create a standing army for the destruction of 
the liberties and the religion of the English people. These twin prin- 
ciples—representative government and voluntary military service— 
were the foundation of the State no less in Virginia than in New 
England, for, while the Puritan looked upon the army as an instru- 
ment of oppression, to the Cavalier the words “ standing army“ meant 
Cromwell's disciplined 7 11 — who had arrested members of Parliament, 
stabled their horses in cathedrals, insulted and robbed the nobility and 
gentry, and murdered the king. To both Cayaliers and Puritans, there- 
‘fore. as {bey founded their settlements in America, the name of 
“standing Army " was hateful, with a bitterness and intensity of hatred 
which we can at this distance hardly appreciate. A hundred years or 
more later this hatred was, if possible, still further intensified by the 
acts of an English King and rliament, who again used a standing 
army to enforce their law for levying taxes against the will of those 
taxed. Thus the outbreak of the Revolution found our ancestors, 
North and South, not only inheriting the hatred of a standing army 
through generations of their own forbears, but at the instant con- 
fronted with a standing army as the instrument of the oppression 
which they were determined no longer to tolerate. Detestation of the 
word nr was not alone an inherited prejudice, but a vital funda 
mental principle in the political faith of the day. 

On the other hand, the militia in England antedated the regular 
army by at least 1,000 years; it was part of the local government, 
and although derided in Dryden’s Witty Verse it was always popular 
with the great body of the English people. It was essentially the 
same in the sixta century as in the seventeenth, and again in the 
nineteenth ; its members were by turns fishermen, husbandmen, judges, 
and warriors; they followed the trade of soldier, not as their chief 
occupation, but as incidental and subordinate to some other occupa- 
tion by which they gained food, shelter, and clothing. Their service 
was voluntary, although—fer the ablebodied—the liability to service 
was universal; they elected their own officers; they were part of the 
people, and not a class apart. . 


Mr. President, it would be well for us to give attention to 
these lessons of history. In Europe they require universal mili- 
tary service. That is bad enough, but they had in connection 
with it in Germany one other thing. They had a class of pro- 
fessional officers which constituted a military caste; and so, 
in Germany, the army came to dominate the State. So, in 
Germany, the citizen was compelled to salute the soldier as 
he passed him on the street. I saw in a Washington paper a 
few days ago, as perhaps the first fruitage of this new policy, 
an article declaring that our citizens should be at least required 
by custom to salute the uniform as it passed by. In Germany 
they continued to salute the uniform and salute the military 
gentlemen in it until at last the military caste, overcoming all 
else, was able to thrust Germany into this world war, into the 
vortex of which we have at last been dragged. y 

And now it is said that as we enter that war the first thing 
we must do is to abandon a great fundamental principle of 
Americanism; that we shall refuse to defend our country by 
volunteers; that we shall lay the heavy hand of authority 
upon the shoulders of our young men and compel them to come, 
refusing those who volunteer and dragging in those who for 
one reason or another do not desire to serve. Mr. President, 
let us be careful that in overthrowing Prussianism we do not 
destroy Americanism. 

Why should America repudiate the volunteers? In what I 
am about to say I mean to give no possible offense to that 
great national with which we are now allies, and yet I can 
not refrain from referring to the proud traditions that are 


dear to the heart of every schoolboy of our land. 


Confidence in the valor of our people was early planted in 
the hearts of Americans, The advocates of professional mili- 
tary establishments received their first great shock when on 
the 9th day of July, 1755, Braddock and his trained soldiers, 
overwhelmed, routed, and about to be massacred upon the 
bloody field of Monongahela, were rescued by a 23-year-old 
Virginia planter and his skin-clad volunteers. Twenty years 
later, before the same intrepid commander and his band of 
ragged continentals, the trained soldiers of Great Britain fled 
at Princeton and the Hessian hirelings broke in disgraceful 
rout at Trenton. Finally, the professional soldier, Cornwallis, 
surrendered his army of regulars to Washington and his volun- 
teers at Yorktown, 

There was no standing American Army when the guns 
spoke first at Lexington. There was no standing American 
Army when the troops froze and starved and suffered at Valley 
Forge. There was no standing American Army when the proud 
flag of England came down, never to rise again in this country, 
save as we lift it as an act of courtesy; and it came down 
before the volunteer soldiers of the young Republic. 

The claim that the volunteer soldier can not defend his coun- 
try against professionals is repudiated by the story of Bunker 
Hill, where Warren, the civilian general, poured his heroic 
blood into the baptismal font of liberty. The claim that men 
who fight for love of country are not the equal of those who 
take up arms for hire, or who make soldiery a life profession, is 
answered by the immortal names of Israel Putnam, Ethan 
Allen, John Stark, and Nathanael Greene. It was given the lie 
when Francis Marion rallied the forest chivalry of South Caro- 
lina to prodigies of valor. It was destroyed forever when mad 
Anthony Wayne led the forlorn hope against the fortress of 
Stony Point. - 

The whole of the difference between a soldier who makes a 
profession of arms and the citizen who draws his sword in de- 
fense of country is summed up in Wayne's letter to Washington 
reporting the Battle of Stony Point. I want to read it all. It 
is the shortest and most glorious letter ever penned by an 
American commander : 

DEAR GENERAL: The fort and garrison, with Col. Johnston, are ours. 
Our officers and men behaved like men determined to be free. 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

“ Behaved like men determined to be free.“ Silently, with- 
out a whisper, they had crept to the fortress, silently they had 
advanced to the charge, silently they use the cold steel, and 
their lips broke forth in sound only when the flag of young 
America went up, and then these volunteers paused to cheer. 

The War of the Revolution was fought and won by volun- 
teers against the trained soldiers of the foremost military na- 
tion of earth. The American volunteer fought for home and 
liberty, and as he stood upon the battle line a vision of empire 
filled his soul and inspired him to deeds of valor which have 
never been performed by men fighting for hire. 

The War of 1812 is constantly referred to and commented 
upon. Well, what of the War of 1812? The failures and mis- 
takes of that war were the failures and mistakes of an adminis- 
tration and of a small body of military gentlemen, most of 
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whom had been officers in the great Revolution. The truth is 
me country was plunged into war without any time for prepa- 
ration. 
ever there was brought into the Army new blood and a reason- 
able time allowed for preparatioa and the forces were approxi- 
mately equal victory nearly always perched upon our arms, 

Upon the sea who gave luster to the American reputation and 
to American valor? Was it a professional or was it the volun- 
teer Paul Jones? What soldier gave glory to our arms? Was 
he not a former Member of Congress, a volunteer soldier at the 
head of volunteers? On the 8th of January we still celebrate 
the Battle of New Orleans, where Jackson, with 1,500 volun- 
teers, beat back and conquered 15,000 professional soldiers of 
Europe. And yet some people say that volunteers can not be 
trusted to defend the country. 

Who fought and won the Mexican War? At the beginning 
of that war the Regular force was only 8,600 men. Not many 
would volunteer in the Regular Army in time of peace. None 
of us when we were boys would have joined the Regular Army 
in time of peace, but if war had been threatened and there had 
been no other place to go some men in this body would have 
been gallant enough to have joined. So it is in the country. 


The Army was only 8,600, but immediately the Army was re-- 


cruited. Men joining under such circumstances have many of 
the characteristics of volunteers. The purely volunteer forces, 
however, aggregated 73,532. 

So far as I am aware, no page of history records a single 
fact indicating that the volunteers did not perform their task 
as well as the Regulars. The immortal march of Col. Doni- 
phan, the St. Louis lawyer, at the head of 900 volunteers, 
down the Santa Fe Trail, and his defeat of 4,000 Mexicans is 
a fitting example of the character of service rendered by the 
volunteers of the Mexican War. 

Sir, who fought the War of the Rebellion? At its beginning 
there were in the Regular Army only 15,000 men. Let me read 
you a little about that from Greene, and I am reading from an 
article by a gentleman who undertakes to justify a change 
from the present system. I read from page 306: 

REGULAR ARMY FROM MEXICAN WAR TO CIVIL WAR. 


The close of the war brought the usual reduction—to 10.320; but 
the Army was soon increased by adding to the number of privates in 
each company, equivalent for the whole 2 about 4.400. and later 
by two regiments of Cavalry and two of Infantry, about 4,000 me 
carrying the authorized total to 18,349. At no time, however, di 
the actual strength exceed 15,000. ith these exceptions there was 
no additional legislation until the outbreak of the Ci War, 


REGULAR ARMY DURING CIVIL WAR, 

Enlistment in the Regular Army was not popular. 
never reached 26,000, or two-thirds of what was au and 
these a large number were stationed in the fortifications and on the 
western frontier. The force available for the fleld was probably less 
than 10,000, and most of these served in the “regular division,” form- 
ing part of the Fifth aray: Corps They formed an inconsiderable 
part of the great Army by which the war was carried on. 

Note the enlistments in the Regular Army were very unpopular 
during the whole of the war. They could not get above 26,000 
Is it not the fact that men do not want to enlist in the Regular 
Army which has caused the Regular Army officers to-day to 
recommend a bill by which men will no longer be asked to enlist, 
but will be drafted in and put under their command? I would 
not say to-day a thing harsh or unjust of the Regular Army 
officer, or of the Regular Army. I recognize the fact that we 
must have a small Regular Army. But I warn the Senate and 
I warn the country that when it is proposed to build up the 
Regular Army by forced conscription in a time like this it will 
be only one step further to fill the Regular Army by conscription 
in time of peace, and when that transpires in the Republic, one 
of the great facts that distinguish the free country of America 
from the autocratically ruled. king- cursed countries of Europe 
will have largely disappeared. It is foolish to take the step, 
because there is absolutely no necessity for doing so. 

Mr. President, I told you the number of the Regular Army 
who were in the last great war. On the Federal side the total 
number of volunteers and militia was 2,762,670. There was that 
total number of volunteers and militia called for. There ac- 
tually came 2,778,340, several thousand more than were called 
for. 

In the face of that experience gentlemen pretend to tell us 
that our country, nearly three times as great in population 
as it was when the War of the Rebellion began, can not raise 
for its defense an army of 500,000 without resorting to conscrip- 
tion. The most hateful word in the English language is con- 
script.” =" 

Mr. President, we had only a little over 2 per cent of con- 
scripts in the Civil War. Let us see how it worked at that time. 
Gen. Miles said: 


As far as conscription was concerned, that was tried out during the 
Civil War with unsatisfactory results, I think there were 54, men 


Its total strength 
tho of 


The truth is that the old generals failed. But wher- 


added to the Army—54,000 additional to the 2,000,000 men—b: - 
scription ; but I know that a at the time of the crisis of the Gettys- 
cum thousands of the best drilled and disciplined men 
— eo eo = to Pe faxen out of 2 and aant back to ethan 
occasioned un m . xima 000 
or 12,000 were ord to New 8 ZENS a ee As 
I do not observe the Senator from New York IMr. Waps- 
WORTH] here— 
and I know that there was a brigade in Pennsylvania which was organ- 
ized at Huntingdon, and 3 being sent to the fleld where they 
were needed they were sent to Philadelphia to maintain order. It was 
a very unpopular measure at that time in that great crisis of the Nation. 
President Wilson, in his history, volume 4, page 236, in com- 
ee upon the experience of our Government at that time, 
States: 


in the recollection many a lo 
a y ng year like an ugiy 


tmare. 
13-16, 1863) the town was practically at the mere 
ed in its streets almost at 4 the Go 


ae GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Husrixd in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. On yesterday I telegraphed a well-known 
military man in my State and made inquiry as to the experience 
New Hampshire had in the Civil War in the matter of enlist- 
ment and conscription. I have the reply by telegraph, and if 
the Senator will permit me—it is only a few lines—I should 
like to read it. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He says: 

New Hampsh in the 1. — 
322 each of Camity and Attilio: & am eee 
shooters, and 3,500 enlistments in the Navy, making à total of 39,0 
volunteers. A few men were drafted in August, 1863 and sent to 


regiments at the front. drafts were unnecessary, as 
were easily filled. as . 


Then he makes a note 


IJ am strongly tempted to intrude a humble personal opinion, as 
follows. Conscription policy un bad, inducing wholesale de- 
ons. s 

We had wholesale desertions from one regiment which was 
conscripted near the close of the war. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I can not help reflecting how rapidly opinions 
change, and how a constant force employed against a resistant 
body will be certain to improve the first opportunity to break 
through. All this is well illustrated here. The constant desire 
of the Regular Army to compel-service, the constant belief of the 
Regular Army officer due to his training, due to his environ- 
ment, that to the trained soldier alone can the safety of the 
State be entrusted, is improving this opportunity to break through 
the barriers the fathers set up, and will, I fear, impose upon 
this country, not for this day or this hour but for the future, the 
principle of involuntary military service. 

But only a few months ago they did not dare avow such a 
doctrine. A few months ago they had a prize contest for essays 
on military subjects, and the gold-medal prize was awarded 
First Lieut. James J. Mays of the Twenty-fourth Infantry of 
the United States Army. It is published in the Militarg Journal 
of April, 1910. He states of the draft system: 

It is not compatible with our institutions that the General Government 
shall exact ita service from any citizen except er some con- 
tingency such as stified the conscription of the Civil War. The 
—— of our system is that the General Government may call upon the 

tates for quotas of militia, and the States shall fill those quotas from 
its Organized Militia and from volunteers until calls for volunteers fail. 
After that conscription may be resorted to. 

After the call for volunteers has failed, after the men have 
been given a chance to save their country, after the brave have 
been given the opportunity to come forward. 

I continue reading: ` 

Conscription could also be resorted to when there was not time to 
await the results of calls for volunteers. Conscription must be a last 
resort in the United States. 

And that was awarded the gold medal prize by a body of high 
Army officers. But, ah, that was a few months ago. “A change 
has come over the spirit of our dreams.” The god of war is 
tramping with bloody feet across the earth and men are for- 
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getting that there is a Republic to preserve and that it may be 
as easily destroyed from within as from without. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. I suppose the Senator is aware of the fact that 
in awarding prizes fer essays of that character in the Army and 
Navy it is based on the literary character of the work and the 
character of the argument rather than the question discussed. 

Mr. REED. I suppose that if a lot of Army officers are called 
upon to write on military subjects the test is whether they will 
write good, sound se not whether they produce examples of 
the literary art. If the prizes are given because of literary 
polish, that is only additional evidence that the United States 
Army itself needs some reformation. A fine test is the literary 
test to apply to an Army officer. Why, in such a contest as 
that I might enter, and James Haurox Lewis would skin 
any officer of the Army alive and get all the gold medals. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. WEEKS. I did not say that it was based entirely upon 
literary excellence. I said on the literary excellence and the 
character of the argument. 

Mr. REED. Oh, literary excellence and the character of the 
argument. Well, I am glad to know they really give some con- 
sideration to the argument. But I shall not waste further time 
discussing the point. 

I call attention to the Volunteer Army law passed in 1914, 
drawn by the War Department. This is what Gen. Wother- 
spoon said, I presume under oath, at least before a committee 
of Congress: 

This is decidedly the best bill I have ever seen — 5 for this pur- 
eee frowns A A AER sane Fie ahd te aca of the Govern- 
ment that can be anticipated. 

Now, that was in 1914. In 1916 the Army officers came for- 
ward with another bill, a general reorganization of the Army 
bill, and they did not touch the Volunteer Army law because it 
was so perfect, I presume. But Gen. Wotherspoon was not the 
only man who testified about it. Gen. Wood, speaking of the 
Volunteer Army bill, said: 

I believe 3 bill as now presented to be a thoroughly good bill, and 
I 1 ts approval as mo tending to provide a means for raising 
and proper ay organizing velunteer troops case of war, and I believe 
that the bill as proposed is a great improvement on the existing law. 

Brig. Gen. Murray, Chief of Coast Artillery and assistant to 
the Chief of Staff, of the War joing tigate said: 


As I further understand it, the bill was p first by that 
branch of the General Staff known_as the War College Division, and 
later received the approval of the Chief of Staff and of the Secretary 


of War. 

* J * a . s e 
As a whole, I think the bill is an excellent one, and one that should 
be made a law; but there are one or two little verbal changes in it 
that ions suggest or invite attention to. So much for STe bill 
gener: > 

In his annual report for 1911, after the Army Board had 
been working a long time to get this bill through, Secretary 
Stimson said: 

“I earnest! apeiga the passage of the volunteer bill. There is 
no new 3 involved in the proposed volunteer bill, 
which is xperience of all previous wars, 

In 1912 oe 5 of War again recommended the bill— 
the same bill now a law that the minority of the committee are 
now asking you to put in as an amendment to the pending 
bill. This is what the Secretary then said: 

on 
anea TEEN a a ae ar nae 
which would be presented in case of war, 

Why, they got this act up for just such an emergency as we 
now have; and all we are asking is that it shall be now applied. 

What kind of men are we? Are we acrobats, who turn somer- 
saults, quite indifferent whether we turn forward or backward? 
Have we any principles; have we any anchorage; have we any 
convictions? Has any duty to perform? Was this 
body, that was created by the fathers in the light of the experi- 
ence of the ages, that was intended directly to represent the 
people and to speak for them and respond to them, created in 
vain? Are Senators to lay aside their judgments? Is Congress, 
that was given the sole right to declare war, to abdicate its 
office and its functions in matters pertaining to the conduct 
of the war? If so, then Congress is a useless and an expensive 
thing. Unless this body is to exercise its best and its soundest 
judgment, unless carefully and prayerfully in the presence of 
a great crisis such as now confronts our land every Member 


of Congress shall do his duty, then are the people betrayed. In 
so speaking I am not concerned with the dignity of Senators 
or of Representatives. I care nothing for their prerogatives. 
But I am concerned that the people of the United States shall 
be represented as in their Constitution provided. I am con- 
cerned that they shall have a voice, and the only way the people 
can speak is through the lips of Senators and Representatives, 
who speak not in their own right, but in the right of the 
sovereign people. 

Yielding always to argument, to reason, to persuasion, con- 
ceding always that my associates and that our great President 
and his Cabinet all have opinions worthy of the highest con- 
sideration, still in the end I must, under my oath of office, stand 
for that which I believe is of the fundamentals; and, sirs, I shall 
not change my opinion with reference to the gravity of dragging 
citizens in by involuntary draft and substituting it for a vol- 
unteer army without giving any opportunity to volunteer—I 
shall not change my opinion on that question, even though the 
Sara Staff may have changed its mind in the last nine 
mon 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PHELAN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is criticizing the General 
Staff for having changed its position in reference to this legis- 
lation, and I know the Senator wants to be fair about that. I 
think it is safe to say that Congress at no time has adopted the 
General Staff plan without such modification as practically to 
nullify the original intent. 

Take the Army reorganization plan of 1916, which was crys- 


_tallized into a statute known as the act of June 3, 1916. That 


was not the General Staff plan in its entirety, though tt was in 
part; and the Senator from Missouri will remember the discus- 
sion that we had at that time on the floor of the Senate. The 
proposition of the Secretary of War was the continental army 
scheme, which was in the nature of a general Army reorgani- 
zation; but that was not accepted. That was the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Garrison, who was then Secretary of War; 
and the Senator will remember that on the floor of the Senate, 
as a final compromise, there was submitted what was known 
as section 56 of the national defense act of June 3, 1916, which 
was the volunteer act. It was not the plan of the General 
Staff, but it was attempted to be embodied in the national de- 
fense act of June 3, 1916, in order to arrange for a volunteer 
‘System instead of the continental army, and the Senate voted 
it down by a vote of one or two. So the national defense act, 
taking it in its entirety, was not the General Staff plan, but it 
was changed very materially from the General Staff plan. 

I desire to have this go into the Recorp in connection with 
the Senator’s statement. The General Staff plan did not in- 
volve the federalization of the militia, the National Guard of 
the country. That was formulated and presented to the other 
House by the National Guard representatives themselves, and 
it was finally embodied in the national defense act; but it was 
not a part of the General Staff plan. 

Mr. REED. Now, let us see where that leaves us. The 
Regular Army Staff got up a volunteer army plan, submitted it 
to us, and had it adopted in 1914; and they came here and 
testified it was the right thing. 

Mr. Mc Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Just one moment, if the Senator pleases. I want 
to conclude this, and then I will yield to the Senator. They said 
that it would create an effective force of 502,000 mobile and 
Coast Artillery troops. 

When they came to submit the national-defense act to us, it 
was so drawn that it seemed to leave the militia out, and some 
Members of Congress insisted on putting the militia in. That, 
I understand, is the change which the General Staff did not 
like. Congress put the militia in, or hung it onto the national- 
defense act. So all Congress did was to add the militia plan 
to the plan which had been formulated by the General Staff; 
and whatever value the militia is, it is that much value in 
addition to the plan of the General Staff. So I do not see what 
point there is in the Senator’s argument. Within a short time 
after Congress preserved the militia we had to call them, and it 
was demonstrated that they were ready to serve; and they are 
ready now to serve. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Tennessee if he desires to 
interrupt me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wanted to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to a fact in answer to what the Senator from Oregon had 
to say. While it is true that there was some difference about 
the national-defense act of June 3, 1916, and some difference 
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between the General Staff and Congress, in so far as the volun- 
teer act of 1914 was concerned, it was adopted after seven years 
of request on the part of the General Staff. 

Here is what the Senator from Oregon said in submitting the 
volunteer plan in 1914 to the Senate. The Senator stated in his 
report: 

The legislation now proposed has received the approval of the mili- 
tary authorities and has been penne in various forms before Congress 
for the last seven years. It has been pk gd recommended by every 
1 of War since the incumbency of Mr. Root, Its general pur- 
pose is to provide for a complete organization of any force of volun- 
teers that may hereafter be called out, whether that force be a single 
regiment or an army of a million men. 

And that bill, thus urgently pressed by the General Staff, 
came before Congress and passed practically without any amend- 
ment and by the unanimous vote of this body and, I believe, 
of the body at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator for just 
a moment? What he has read has reference to the act of 1914? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is not any question but that 
was a good plan as compared with the legislation on the 
statute books at that time, just as the Dick bill of 1903 was 
a very great improvement on the former legislation. It was 
the crystallization of the better sentiment of the country into a 
law that improved the militia laws that had been enacted prior 
to that time. As the Dick law was an improvement over the 
laws as they before existed, the act of 1914 was a very great 
improvement over that, because it came more nearly to federal- 
izing the handling of the Army of the United States. I said 
at that time, and I repeat now, that it was the best and most 
constructive piece of legislation that ever found a place on 
our statute books affecting the military organization up to 1914. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. REED. Yes; and now they propose to wipe it out. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator just once 
more? There was an attempt to make it a part of the general 
reorganization plan here on the floor of the Senate, though it 
was not what the Senator claims it was—a part of the General 
Staff plan. I think the Senator was one of those who voted 
against it in 1916. 

Mr, REED. Oh, the Senator is in error about my ever having 
voted against any proposition for a volunteer army. The 
Senator knows that I have always been an advocate of the citi- 
zen soldiery, of volunteer armies in time of war, and of the 
militia in time of peace, and if there was such a vote at the time 
the Senator speaks of it was because the question was presented 
from some other angle. I have no recollection of any such 
occurrence, 

Now, Mr. President, while I am speaking about that, here 
is the report made by the Senator himself. I read the title: 

February 20, 1914.—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, submitted the following report: 

In the report he states: 

A study of the bill was made by the War Colega Division of the 
General Staff under date of August 7, 1913, and is incorporated below 
as part of this report, 

They state: 

2. In the five principal wars in which the United States has been 
engaged since its existence as a separate State the records show that 
of the total number of men enrolled 7.5 per cent were furnished by 
the Regular Army, 69.7 per cent were volunteers, and 22.8 were militia, 
rangers, and emergency men, 

That answers the question of who has taken care of this 
country in time of danger, does it not? 

nd Forces 
„„ E at the DANNAR of war with A frst 
class power we should be capable of mobilizing at once an effective 
force of 502,000 mobile and Coast Artillery troops as a minimum for 
the first line, and that to augment this force and replace losses plans 
should be in existence for raising immediately an additional force of 
300,000 men; total, 802,000 men— 

And so forth. 

Now, Mr. President, it is not proposed to change that systein 
to improve it; it is proposed to annihilate it and to substitute 
for it a system that is covered with odium, and that is handed 
down to us with the execrations and curses of all the past 
clinging to it—a conscript system pure and simple, a system 
that broke down when it was attempted during the Revolu- 
tionary War; that broke down when it was attempted during 
the War of 1812; that was a failure in the great Civil War, 

. when it only produced 2 per cent of the troops, and when the 
good troops were busy keeping the bad troops in order and sup- 
pressing riots. It is proposed to wipe out the very things the 
General Sfaff has been recommending for years and that the 
distinguished chairman of the committee himself has asked 
us time and again to adopt, and which, following his lead, we 
have adopted. 


And how about these volunteers? Grant was a West Pointer, 
but he had left the Army and he was out near St. Louis en- 
gaged in farming. He volunteered. Of course, he brought to 
his task all the knowledge and learning he had acquired at 
West Point and all that he had acquired in the War with 
Mexico. He was the greatest soldier of all modern times. 
This is what he had to say, speaking of the two armies that 
met, one from Burkesville Junction and the other from the 
neighborhood of Raleigh, N. C., the union of Sherman’s army 
and another: 

The troops were hardy, being inured to fatigue, and they appeared 
in their respective camps as ready and fit for duty as they bad ove 
been in their lives, I doubt whether an equal body of men of any 
nation. take them man for man, officer for officer, was ever gotten 
together that would have proved their equal in a great battle. 

And yet the great majority of the officers, if I mistake not, 
were volunteers, and nearly all of the men were volunteers. 
In the old line of the Army there were only 10,000 Regulars, 
and they were assigned to one corps. Grant continues—and I 
wish he was carnate and with us in the flesh now in this crisis 
of our country—and gives this as his opinion: 

The armies of Europe are machines; the men are brave and the 
officers capable, but the majority of the soldiers in most of the nations 
of Europe are taken from a class of poopie who are not very intelll- 
gent and who have very little interest in the contest in which they are 
called upon to take part. 

Our armies were composed of men who were able to read— 

And listen to this— 
men who knew what they were fighting for— 

And now note this— 


and could not be induced to serve as soldiers, except in an emer- 
gency, when the safety of the Nation was involved, and so necessarily 
must have been more than ual to men who fought merely because 
they were brave and because they were thoroughly drilled and inured 
to hardships 

But of course Grant is gone; and behold, a greater than 
Grant is here! 

Sherman, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomAs] stated 
in the Recorp a day or so ago, like Grant, eulogized his volun- 
teer soldiers. And Lee! With what kindliness he regarded his 
gallant troops. And Stonewall Jackson! With what fatherly 
care ånd invincible courage he called to his men, Come on.” 
And from every hillside cottage there went up prayers for the 
army, the Army of the North and the Army of the South, and 
for the army’s success, because in the army was the boy who 
had gone voluntarily to fight. He had not been dragged there 
by a corporal’s guard; he had left home with the kisses and 
tears of the mother upon his cheek, but he had left also with 
her “God bless you” following him, and with the cheers and 
congratulations of his neighbors and friends as he went forth, 
a gallant man offering to serve his country. What a different 
picture there would have been if the corporal's guard had bat- 
tered at the door with the butts of their muskets, if they had 
torn an anwilling son from the arms of a despairing mother, if 
they had carried away the father while children wept and clung 
to their mothers’ skirts, if they had dragged father and taken 
promier and son to the death line to take their chances of being 

When you do things of that kind, you break the spirit that 
is the one inyincible thing in war, the spirit of volunteer service 
and sacrifice, the spirit that must be in a body of men if they 
stand for great achievement, the spirit of Thermopylæ, where the 
Greeks chose death rather than life in a country disgraced ; the 
spirit which was evinced the other day when on board a 
British vessel which had been torpedoed and was sinking, the 
British volunteer stood at attention as the ship went down 
bearing him to his death—that spirit that has never lost a 
great war or a great campaign for a great nation; that spirit 
that has lived in America and will live as long as it is ap- 
pealed to in the name of country and duty and home. But it 
will not be cultivated by a posse comitatus driving a boy to 
trial or by a corporal’s guard dragging him against his will to 
the line of battle. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] read a 
telegram in which reference was made to desertion under the 
conscript system. Yes; if you apply this law you will have 
desertions. The man who hangs back and does not want to 
serve, to whom, as Abraham Lincoln said, God Almighty may 
have given a pair of coward's legs—this man will desert. Then 
we will be treated to the spectacle, it being a time of war, of the 
firing squad, of the blast of the rifles, of the groan from bloody 
lips, of the limp body sinking to the ground, and of mother and 
sisters coming to bear away the corpse. We shall have all this 
in this land of the free and home of the brave; the while there 
are men willing to serve, anxious to serve, men who would 
regard the privilege of putting upon their shoulders the uniform 
of their country as a prize of honor. - 
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Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sSonri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator has paid a very magnificent trib- 
ute to the fighting qualitics of volunteer soldiers, and I hesitate 
to interrupt him in what may be the peroration of his eloquent 
address; but I want to ask him if the world has ever known 
any better fighting than has been done during the present war 
by the German Army, in which thére are no volunteers, as I 
understand ? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the advocates of this draft sys- 
tem naturally go to Prussia for all of their examples as well 
as for their philosophy. 

Mr. MYERS, They may well go there for an example of 
fighting, I submit. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. It will be a digression—perhaps the chairman 
of the committee desires also to plant himself on the Prussian 
soil. If so, I yield to him. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I want to plant myself as a Democrat 
on the Jeffersonian soil, Mr. President. I think Secretary Gar- 
rison was recognized as a pretty able man and a pretty good 
Democrat. In his reported plan, presented to Congress on Jan- 
uary 6, 1916—which differs from the War College plan, let me 
say to the Senator—he says what I am about to read. The 
Senntor spoke of our planting ourselves on the Prussian soil, 
He says: 

It is curlous to realize that as far back as 1805 the fundamental 
Iden of this plan received actual expression. On December 31 of that 

ear Thomas Jefferson, writing to the Secretary of War, Gen, Dear- 

ari inclosed a bill to be sent to Congress proceeding exactly along 
the lines now recommended. The only difference is that Jefferson's 
bill required universal military service, 

I just wanted to call the Senator's attention to that., 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. REED, I should be glad to, although I should like to an- 
swer this particular statement first. Does the Senator quote 
Secretary Garrison as a military authority? Why, Secretary 
Garrison left the Cabinet because the plan he had submitted 
was turned down by the present President of the United States, 
if the press is to be credited with having told us the facts, und 
I think it did. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senmtor that I do not quote Secretary Garrison as a military 
expert. I quote him as an expert on Jefferson, but I do agree 
with the Senator that he was not a military expert. As a 
matter of fact, be turned down the General Staff plan in tote 
and adopted one of his own that had not been heard of before. 

Mr. REED. And then he got turned down by the President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes; which was very proper. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I yield to the Senator: 

Mr. FALL, I simply want to eall the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the authority just quoted by the Senator from Oregon. 
Mr. Garrison says, in his report, that— 

If the volition of the citizen docs not result in the securing of the 
needed number, there will be a complete demonstration of the inability 
of any volunteer system to produce results. It is certainly not the 
sentiment of this country to-day that any such fallure ts possible. It is 
the widespread bellef that our people realize their responsibility and 
duty to their vernment, and will cheerfully and gladly render it. 
Certainly they must be given the opportunity to do so before there is 
any procedure upon the assumption that they will not do so. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that, of course, is from Mr. 
Garrison. Now, whether the chairman of the committee will 
reject that because it wns the utterance of a man not skilled 
in military matters, or whether he will accept it because it was 
the utterance of a man skilled In Jeffersoninn philosophy, I do 
not know. It comes from the same source, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, I was not quoting Mr. 
Garrisonſas a military expert, and I do not claim to be one 
myself; but I differed very radically from the Secretary, of 
War in his views about the Army. I rather favored the Gen- 
eral Staff plan, Mr. President; and if I were to read from it 
to-day the country would conclude that if that plan had been 
followed we would not be involved in this critical condition 
now with respect to the Army, because they recommended a 
feasible and a most excellent plan, A 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want now to answer the Sen- 
ator from Montani [Mr. Myers], who, having asked me a 
question, has gone out of the Chamber. However, I might as 
Well answer him in his absence, because he is not the only man 
wno points to Germany as the ideal that we ought to follow, 


Mr. President, I would rather see my conntry lose n great 
battle, I would rather see my country lose a great campaign, 
I would rather sce my country suffer anything except the 
overthrow of her institutions, than to see her reduced to that 
kind of military servitude which bas cursed Germany. I 
can not see what there is left for a man to fight for or die for 
if he must live under the domination of a class, a caste, that 
is headed by a man who asserts that God Almighty picked 
him out and put him upon this earth to dominate the lives, the 
fortunes, and the happiness of millions of people. 

But, Mr. President, tlie question of general military training 
properly applied does not necessarily Prussianize our country, 
and that is a matter with which I have a very considerabie 
sympathy, If It be worked out in a way so as not to place great 
hardships upon the people. 

But what has that to do with this question? The truth is 
Germany has made a wonderful fight, The truth is she has been 
preparing her people for it for many years, and the system is a 
development of over 150 years of experience. She started in with 
the theory of standing armies under Frederick, the father of 
Frederick the Great. She continued that theory under Frederick 
the Grent, although it was enlarged to a considerable extent. 
Finally Prussia abandoned it, and said:“ Every man shall serve; 
every man shall be a soldier; every man shall be trained.” : 

What was the result of it? France had to come to universal 
military training, and other countries had to come substantially 
to it, Thus great military powers were being created, and in 
the end came the clash; and now we are told thut in our own 
country, because of that system set up over in Prussia, we must 
begin drafting our citizens without once giving them an oppor- 
tunity to come voluntarily to the colors. 

But, Mr. President, I deny that the experience of the war in 
Europe has demonstrated the superiority of the German system. 
It did demonstrate that she could strike quicker than any other 
nation, except perhaps a nation that had trained everybody as 
she had. It demoustrated that. But the experience on the fight- 
ing line over there has been that the English and Canadian 
volunteer, once he is trained, once he is equipped, is a better 
fighting man than the German. The experience of the last few 
weeks has demonstrated that these volunteers know how to go to 
their death with cheers upon their lips. It has demonstrated that 
invincible spirit that lives through every kind of disaster. It 
can not be claimed, sir, that there is anything in the war in 
Europe that argues in favor of universal military service except 
the one proposition of being instantly ready to pounce upon a 
neighboring State. 

But, Mr. President, the chairman of the committee knows that 
we do not have universal military training now, so what use 
is there in talking about it? 

Mr..CHAMBERLAIN. I want to say to the Senator, with his 
permission, that we would have it if I had my way. 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator became a con- 
vert to that doctrine, I think, about six months ago. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is very much mistaken 
about that. I made speeches on it a year and a half ago and 
introduced in the Senate a bill on the subject a year and a 
half ago. 

Mr. REED. Well, a year and a half ago. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But I want to say to the Senator 
that I became converted to it long, long ago, when, as governor 
of Oregon, I found how many men who ought to have been in 
the militia of the State were not in it. 

Mr. REED, Well, I do not know just when the Senator's 
conversion took place. I guess I was mistaken. Probably a 
year and a half ago he began making speeches for it; but if 
he had had it adopted when he first spoke about it on the floor 
of the Senate, if this military board known as the General 
Staff had recommended it a year and a half ago, and if we had 
adopted it, we would not yet have had it in practical operation. 
It took 17 years to establish general military service in France. 
But what is to be gained by discussing the question of what we 
might have or what we might not have? We do not have at 
this time universal military training, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say to the Senator that he 
was discussing it; nobody else was discussing the universal 
military training feature; but in his discussion of it he did not 
state my position correctly. The fact is, I want to say to the 
Senator, that the idea of preparing a bill on the subject did not 
originate with the General Staff or anybody else. As a matter 
of fact, nobody has been with me in the War Department until 
very recently on the principle involved in universal military 
training. 

Mr. REED. Very well. The Senator says I was discussing 
it and nobody else was, The question wus drugged in here by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr, Myrss], and I have been re- 
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plying to him; and T have been very generous, and have allowed 
everybody who wanted to make an argument during the course 
of my remarks just to come on and make it, but I am adhering 
to the record with reasonable tenacity. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say that the whole trouble 
with the volunteer system has not been in the volunteer system 
nt all; it has been in the application of that system and the 
management of that system. There have been defects in it, but 
the fact that there have been defects in the application of the 
system is no reason for abandoning the system. The thing to 
do is to correct the defects. If you have a magnificent house that 
has stood and weathered the storms of the years and protected 
you, and the plumbing gets out of order, if you are a wise man, 
you do not burn down the house. You have the plumbing fixed, 
however hazardous that undertaking may be. 

The difficulty with the volunteer system was pointed out by 
George Washington, and it was not with the system itself. It was 
with the method of applying it. 

This is what Washington said, speaking of the militia, and it 
is his final opinion. Those who have been quoting Washington 
as against the militia have been quoting him falsely. I am read- 
ing from Greene, page 204: 

The final word of Washington, as General in Chief, on military policy 
was given in the address which he sent to the governors of the States 
from Newburgh about six months prior to resigning his commission. 
„ © He stated that there were four things essential to the well- 
being, I may even venture to say to the existence, of the United States 
as an independent power,“ and one of them was “the adoption of a 
proper peace establishment.” His opinion on this was as follows: “ The 
militia of this country must be considered as the . of our 
security and the first effectual resort in case of hostility. It Is essen- 
tial, therefore, that the same system should pervade the whole; that the 
formation and discipline of the militia of the continent should be 
absolutely uniform and that the same species of arms, accouterments, 
and military apparatus should be introduced in every part of the United 
States. No one who has not learned it from experience, can conceive the 
difficulty, expense, and confusion which result from a contrary system, or 
the vague arrangements which have hitherto prevailed.” 

So that Washington did not condemn the military system. 
Washington did not rely upon regular armies. Washington re- 
garded the militia—as he used it, it was meant to cover just 
such a case as the present—as the great force we must call 
upon. 

But there were defects, and these defects in our volunteer sys- 
tem and these defects in our militia system have been recognized 
from time to time, and have been from time to time remedied. 
The first great step in that direction was taken by William 
McKinley in the War with Spain. I again read from Greene. 
Although this article is an attempt to defend the other view, I 
commend its facts to the Senate. 

After stating that we had called for 125,000 volunteers, and 
afterwards for 75.000, in the War with Spain, the author states: 

The President of the United States, Wiliam McKinley, had in his 
youth trudged through the long marches and fought in many battles of 
the Civil War; the Secretary of War, R. A. Alger, had also served in 
the same war; The Adjutant General, Henry C. Corbin, had not oniy 
had the same experience but was a man of rare executive and adminis- 
trative ability and of tireless energy. They used their utmost efforts, 
and with success. in persuading Congress so to legislate that the mis- 
takes of the Clyil War and our previous wars might not be repeated. 
It will be noticed that there was no limit except the President's discre- 
tion to the number of men to be called for— ? 

That is, in the Spanish War— s 


That national volunteers, officered by the President under regulations 
prescribing examinations as to their military qualifications, were pro- 
vided for, Therefore, when the second call for volunteers was made, 
the rule was established and rigidly enforced that the recruits shoui 
be sent to fill up existing regiments from every State, and no new 
regiments were formed until this had been done. 

That is the very defect that the Senator from Minnesota 
stated to us had existed during the Civil War, and it was reme- 
died, under the advice of William McKinley, before we entered 
upon the War with Spain in 1898. 

The author continues: 

The Inws passed and the r ations established for carrying them 
into effect in 1898 are moder for similar occasions hereafter. It 
should be noted, however, that the able-bodied population was then about 
13,000,000, and the number of men called for, sbout 250,000, was only 
1 in 50, instead of 1 in 2 as in the Civil War. It may be a question 
whether the principles established in 1898 can be carried out in a war 
making such a demand on our military strength as did the Civil War. 
There seems to be no ground to doubt that they can be, if the number 
of volunteers in the first cull is sufliciently large, and if, in case volün- 
teers do not respond the conscription is Immediately applied. 

And that is what is proposed here. We do not seek to deny 
you the right to force men to come if they do not come volun- 
tarily. 

The author says: 

There was no such diculty in 1898. The number called for was 
ample, and the response was instantaneous, not only for the Volunteer 
but elso for the Regular Army. 

Notice how our people will come when there is any real fight- 
ing to be done. 
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Within a month the Regulars were increased fo 44,125 and the Vol- 
unteers to 124,804; within 90 days, Regulars to 56,258 and Volunteers 
to 212,094. These troops weré all organized, armed, equipped and in 
the field within the dates named. When the peace protocol was signed, 
on August 12, recruiting was stopped; there were then 274.717 men 
in the field, of which GODT IDATA] 59.000 were Regulars, 16,000 
United States Volunteers, and 200,000 State Volunteers. The Army 
had numbered oniy 28,183 on April 1. 

Now, Mr. President, it thus appears 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of California in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I just want to inquire the book from which 
the Senator is reading? 

Mr. REED. Lam reading from Greene, entitled “The Revo- 
lutionary War.” Greene has written a number of histories, 
This is the one on that subject; and I was reading from pages 
317, 318, and 319. 

Thus, Mr. President, it appears that the volunteers and the 
militia have fought and won every war this country has ever 
had. Thus it appears that these defects in the system which 
had existed, which undoubtedly were a serious handicap during 
the Civil War, were remedied prior to the Spanish War. Thus 
it appears that subsequent to that time, and still further for 
the purpose of remedying all possible defects, the General Staff 
evolved the bill of 1914, a bill which places within the power of 
the President the naming of every officer of the volunteer forces, 
and gives substantially the same sources for securing those 
officers as are proposed to be granted under the present bill. 

Now, Mr. President, with these defects wiped out, with this 
splendid advance made, we are asked to utterly ignore and de- 
stroy the volunteer system and to go at once to the draft. 

I am aware that I have taken up entirely too much time; but 
I want,to answer, as briefly as I can, certain fallacies that have 
been advanced. My friend from Colorado {Mr. Tomas] says 
that he wants to suggest the absence of a quorum, I have found 
that drafting men into the Senate, compelling them to come in, 
gets about the same kind of service that drafting men into the 
Army does, A man comes in and backs out. He is not inter- 
ested in the question, or he does not like the speech, or he does 
not like the speaker, and he vamooses; he disappears. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In other words, he deserts. 

Mr. MYERS, Then I will ask the Senator if he thinks that 
the response to the call for volunteers for the Army would be 
any better than in the case of the volunteers who are listening 
to the Senator's speech? 

Mr. REED. Ido. I blame no man for not wanting to listen to 
anything I have to say. 

Mr. MYERS. I am always interested in what the Senator 
says. 

Mr. REED. I blame any man for not being willing to serve 
his country. Not listening to me is a matter of taste. Respond- 
ing to your country’s call is a matter of duty. I do not criticize, 
either, the Senators who are not listening, because many men 
have other things to do. Some of them may be conducting inves- 
tigations. I was absent yesterday trying to get together some 
of this material that I have been producing here to-day, and I 
did not hear the speeches, I very much regret to say, of Senators 
who spoke on yesterday, and I may have repeated the very 
things that they sald; but I desire now to answer some of the 
arguments that haye been produced. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator has said them well. 

Mr, REED. I thank the Senator from Mississippi. 

The claim is that the volunteer lacks training. That is the 
first argument made here. Drafting men does not obviate that 
difficulty. Now, just get that in your heads—and let the 
country get it in its head—that, if volunteers fall because of 
lack of training, drafted men will fail for the same cause. 

What is the proposition? What will be the condition of these 
men we are about to get, There is this difference between the 
drafted man and the volunteer: According to Gen. Miles's 
testimony, there are in this country substantially 1,000,000 
men outside of the Military Establishment who kave been 
trained as soldiers. Some of them have served in the Regular 
Army, some of them have served in the militin, some of them 
have served in military schools or have gone to military 
schools—1,000,000 of them. If you call for volunteers, the 
probabilities are that the greater part of those men will vol- 
unteer, or a great many of them—a great percentage of then. 

But if you resort to the draft you substantially get un- 
trained men. Now, if this draft, instend of being Umited 
to boys between 19 and 25 years of age, was applied to men 
who had had military experience, so that we could start with 
1,000,000 men who had had military experience, there would 


be aome sense in a draft; but, instend of getting those men, 
it excludes them to all intents and purposes, as I shall show. 

First. The age limit of the draft is so low that practically 
none of them will be reached. 

Second. Eyen if the age limit were raised to embrace all 
capable of military service, still the number of trained men 
obtained by the draft would only be that proportion which the 
number drafted bears to the total population of the country 
capable of bearing arms. It is estimated that there are in the 
United States 20,000,000 men capable of bearing arms. If 
there is a total of 1,000,000 trained or partially trained reserves, 
then the draft of 500,000 would only reach 1 out of 40, or 25,000 
of the trained men. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a volunteer force will bring to 
the colors a greater proportion of trained men than will be 
obtained by the proposed draft. 

The historic argument against volunteers always has been 
that they are composed of raw troops and that men can not 
fight without training. 

Let us concede the fact fully that raw troops can not stand 
against trained men. The United States must now raise 670,- 
000, exclusive of militia, Five hundred thousand of these under 
the draft system will substantially all be untrained men. Under 
the volunteer system a large percentage will be trained or par- 
tially trained men. Hence, the weight of the argument in this 
instance is in favor of the volunteer system. 

The second historic argument against the volunteer is that 
he is not amenable to discipline. This argument has no standing 
in view of the provision of the pending bill and proposed 
amendment, beenuse the volunteer, the conscript, and the new 
enlisted man of the Regular Army all serve for the same length 
of time, are equally subject to discipline and training; and the 
volunteer and conscript will be alike officered by men appointed 
by the President of the United States, the officers in all in- 
stances being drawn from the same general class. 

The solitary distinction which any human being can draw 
between the volunteer and the conscript under these circum- 
stances is to be found in the fact that the spirit which caused 
the volunteer to offer iis service and his life is likely to stay 
with him in camp and field and inspire him to supreme effort, 
while the spirit which caused the conscript to hang back is 
likely to make him come to the battle like a “quarry slave 
scourged to his dungeon.” 

It surely will not be claimed that the untrained volunteer is 
not the equal of the untrained conscript. The problem in each 
ease after the raw man is obtained is the same. It is one of 
training, except that a body of volunteers will obtain a greater 
per centum of trained men, as I have already shown. 

Why, then, can not an effective plan to train the volunteer 
be evolved as easily as a plan to train the conscript? 

If the volunteer system has ever failed for lack of training, 
then the thing to do is to furnish the training. The training 
must be furnished whether the man be a volunteer or a 
conscript. 

If the volunteer system has failed for want of proper officers, 
then the thing to do is to furnish the officers. The officers must 
be furnished whether the man comes voluntarily or whether he 
be dragged in by a corporal’s guard. 

Only the prejudiced or foolish will condemn a great system 
because in the past it has failed through a defect not in the 
system but in the utilization of the system. Wherever the 
volunteer has failed it has not been hecause of the volunteer 
but because of the way he was handled. The defects in the 
system were known to military men, and they were all pre- 
sumptively met and cured in the volunteer act of 1014. 

Now, I put this question to the Senate: Has any English- 
ae country ever drafted its citizens at the beginning of a 

ar? 

Mr. MYERS, Not that I know of, but there is a British 
officer over here telling the people of this country they are very 
sorry right now that they did not do it at the beginning of the 
war, 

Mr. REED. Yes; there is a British officer over here now who 
undoubtedly is a gallant gentleman. I wish that his name 
might not haye been drawn into this debate, but it will be re- 
membered that the question of whether they were going to have 
conscription or not was debated long In England. At last Lord 
Derby, I believe it was, said that the married men who would 
volunteer would not be called under their volunteer agreement 
until the single men had responded, Nearly all the single men 
did respond, but there were some 600,000 who hung back. There 
is a percentage in every nation of men who will not do their 
duty. Thereupon the draft act was passed, applicable to that 
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600,000, and it was passed more for the purpose of keeping faith 
with the married men who had yolunteered under the promise 
of Lord Derby than for any other purpose. To-day there are on 
the fighting line 6,500,000 British, of whom practically only 
600,000 are conscripts, and England did not pass this law until 


she had upon the fighting line 5,000,000 volunteers. She did 
not insult her people and repudiate her traditions at the very 
beginning of the war by demanding that they be drafted. 

We all know that this distinguished gentleman, coming here 
with his gallantry, his splendid manhood, with his heart in- 
spired as it must be with love of his country and a determina- 
tion to win, can not see why they should not at the very first 
have called the draft in England. But, sir, there were wise 
Statesmen in England who knew that the best way to con- 
centrate British opinion and British valor back of a great 
enterprise was to deul with the English people as free men and 
not to try and drive them. So the draft was never undertaken 
in England until the vast majority, 90 per cent, of all the 
people in England were on the battle line or represented on 
the battle line by their flesh and blood. Under those circum- 
stances, of course, they could say to the people who had hung 
back, you must do your duty. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I wish again 
to remind the Senate that the method pursued by Great Britain 
which the Senator has just so eloquently described received 
the approval of England’s greatest soldier, Lord Kitchener, 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to say at this point, as there 
has been so much said in this debate about 5,000,000 Englisli- 
men volunteering before conscription was resorted to, that so 
far as I have rend or heard all the British authorities admit 
that it was a mistake that they did not resort to it sooner, 

Mr. THOMAS. It would have been resisted then. Í 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator from Colorado mean to say 
by analogy that if we have a draft in this country the people 
of Colorado will rebel agniust it and will not submit to au- 
thority? 

Mr. THOMAS. I say no such thing, but I do say when the 
people are confronted with all the brutalities of the conscript 
system it will not be so popular as we now imagine it is from 
the vast number of telegrams which have been Inspired and 
which have been sent to us. I do say that if Great Britain had 
resorted to this system at the outset it would have been re- 
sisted by force from one end to the other of the British Isles, 
and nobody knew better the fact than those men having charge 
of the destinies of the British Empire. What England did was 
wise, and, whatever her other blunders may have been, this 
was not one of them, 

Mr. MYERS. Then the Senator differs from many of the 
lending English statesmen of the day. I want to say that 
whatever the people of England may have done or should have 
done in the case of a draft, the people of Montana and, I be- 
lieve, the people of all the country when the country suinmons 
them to save the honor and integrity and life of their Nation 
Will respond. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘They will go, most of them, when the call is 
made for volunteers. 

Mr. MYERS. Or by draft, or any other form. 

Mr. REED, ‘Che statement of the Senator from Montana 
absolutely shows that the draft is unnecessary and that it Is 
brutal to apply it, for if the people of Montana are rendy to 
come nnd serve and do their duty, and I know they are, then 
why should the draft be applied to them? 

Mr. MYERS. I said they would respond when summoned, 
and it makes little difference to them whether the summons 
comes in the shape of a call for volunteers or in a draft. 

Montana never will have to be dragged into war, 

Mr. REED. I do not think Montana will. I think, if I know 
the temper of the people of that State they are keen enough for 
a fight. I do not think that they are any more 80 than the peo- 
ple of other States. I think the expression“ keen enough for a 
fight” is unfortunate. I think that the people of the United 
States do not want war. They do not want to go into the busi- 
ness of killing, But when their country needs them they will 
come, if the country calls them, That is what I say. But the 
advocates of the draft say in effect that the people of the 
United States will not come if called, that they must be lashed 
like cowards on the fighting line. The only justification that 
enn be given for the draft is that the people will not come or 
else an even more contemptible reason, thut certain Army ollicers 
will prefer to haye “compelled soldiers” rather than “ volun- 
tary soldiers,” 
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But the Senator from Montana says that there never was any 
difference of opinion with English statesmen in that way. 

I have already read from Colliers “The Story of the Great 
War,” volume 8, page 2409, statements showing that a num- 
ber of great English statesmen were against conscription, 

You will remember that the British cabinet practically dis- 
solved over this issue, 

Even after they had been at war, when the English could 
hear the guns of the Germans reverberating from the battle line 
clear to the shores of Britain, when German ships stole out at 
night and bombarded the cities and towns where men and 
women slept, and: slaughtered from the air the babes in the 
mothers’ arins—after all that, Great Britain did not attempt to 
force the draft. Even after call after call Lad been made, and 
when at last the draft measure was adopted applicable to all of 
n certain class, not a draft by lottery, they gave those men the 
chance to volunteer. They did not do as you propose to do by 
this bill, to slap every patriot in the face and reject his service 
in advance, to decline the gallant swords of gallant men and to 
accept only those men who are forced into the service, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Roosevelt? 

Mr. REED. I sometimes think some people are advocating 
the draft and opposing volunteers lest Mr. Roosevelt may or- 
ganize a body of men and get a commission, I candidly believe, 
and the remark of the Senator from Montana calling the name 
brings it to my mind, that there may be men so small as that. 
So far as I am concerned, I bave never offended against my 
polities or my consclence by voting for Theodore Roosevelt. I 
have seldom agreed with anything Mr. Roosevelt has ever done. 
I do not think I could subscribe to a single political principle 
that Theodore Roosevelt has ever advanced. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Theodore Roosevelt is a gallant American, and if he is 
willing to organize a body of brave men to defend this country, 
then God give to his arms strength and to his soul additional 
yalor. 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to say that I am in hearty accord with 
what the Senator said about Mr. Roosevelt. I am in favor of 
giving him a commission in the Army. 

Mr. REED. But I suppose you would insist on drafting him. 
You would not let him come forward and say “I am willing”; 
you want to get him by the scruff of the neck and say “ You 
must come or go to jail.” 

Mr. MYERS. If drafted, I do not think he would fight very 
hard against going into a fight. 

Mr. REED, I think he would go in if he were drafted. I do 
not think drafting will necessarily make a man refuse to serve 
his country. He may be patriotic enough to serve it notwith- 
standing it has drafted him. When did it become necessary to 
draft men to get them in this country? 

Here is how the volunteer system worked in England. Col. 
Maude says: 

Fingland, in January, 1915, had enrolled 2,500,000 men out of a total 
male pulation of 4,600,000 between the ages of 19 and 35, This ts 
almost- two-thirds of the total men available under 40 nnd almost 
exactly the same proportion as the strictest law ef compulsion in 
Europe (the French) would have given her. It is one-sixth more than 
the rmans had been taking ont of their annual contin ts. (Col. 
F. N. Maude, Nineteenth Century and After, January, 1915.) 

After that England contributed nearly twice as many. Now, 
let me put a question. Is not Canada more closely related to 
the United States in the character of her population and in her 
geographical location than is any other nation; and is not 
Canada a loyal portion of Great Britain, and has her stake in 
this war from the first not been that if Great Britain were de- 
feated Canada might be brought under German rule? And 
yet, with this great menace over her, with her people realizing 
the danger, Canada has not to this blessed hour adopted con- 
scription, Yet she gave 400,000 of her sons. Just the other 
day it was Canadian volunteers who took the supposedly im- 
pregnable portion of the line of Germany; that part where 
Germany had planted herself to stay was wrested from her by 
Canadian volunteers. The Senator was not here, and I repeat 
it for his benefit. 

Another loyal part of the British Empire is Australia; New 
Zealand is another, a gallant und brave and progressive people. 
Together they have furnished as volunteers approximately 
400,000 men. ‘They have not applied the conscription system to 
their brave people. Why, then, should we be asked to apply it? 
If that advice is being given from abroad, let it be taken a 
little farther north and given to the Canadian Parliament and 

o the Canadian people. 

The claim that the draft is démocratie is the very antithesis 
of the truth. The draft is net democratic, it is autocratic; it 
is not republican, it is despotic; it is not American, it is 
Prussian. Its essential fenture is that of involuntary servitude. 
It is justifiable in a republic only when the imminence of danger 


is such that all rights, privileges, and liberties of the citizen 
must be surrendered to preserve the nation. I deny that we 
have renched that condition, 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator leaves that point, will he 
yield for a question? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I desire to ask the Senator if, in his examination 
of this question, he has thought of the proposition as to whether 
or not the Constitution contemplates that when an army is re- 
quired it shall come from the States as States and in propor- 
tion to their population? Does not the Constitution contem- 
plate that when an army is raised the sovereignty and autonomy 
of the State, as a part of the Federal Union, shall be recognized, 
and that volunteers shall come from the States as States rather 
than from the country as a whole? 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, that was originally the 
construction generally placed upon the Constitutien; but in 
these latter days I am sometimes in doubt whether we have 
any regard for the Constitution. I do not find it necessary, 
however, to raise the question which the Senator has sug- 
gested, because in my view of the matter it ought to be set- 
tled upon even broader grounds. However, the objection raised 
by the Senator is worthy of very serious consideration. 

There Is u very curious argument which has been advanced, 
namely, that if you call for volunteers you will skim from the 
country all of the talent and all of the brains and all of the 
valor—that you will get them all at once. 

Mr. President, if that is true, then it affords an excellent 
argument for volunteers. If you never have to go beyond the, 
first 500,000, then you will have the bravest of the brave to 
compose that 500,000; but if you have to call for a second 
500,000, or a third 500,000, then out of these capable men who 
made up your first 500,000 and who have been trained, will 
come the officers for subsequent levies. Instead of that being an 
arguinent against the volunteer system, it is one decidedly in 
favor of the volunteer system. 

Mr. President, it is claimed that without this draft we may 
not get men as rapidly as we would desire them. My reply to 
that is, that under the volunteer system we will get men 
more rapidly than we can by the draft, I treat for the present, 
as a part of the volunteer system from this standpoint, the 
militia, although they are not, properly speaking, a part of 
the volunteer army. The telegrams that I have read demon- 
strate that the Federal Government hns retarded enlistments 
in the militia. One reason, at least, is the lack of ability to 
equip them. Therefore you are getting them faster than you 
can equip them, and that is about as fast as you ought to want 
them. 

Second, while before the declaration of war we could not get 
any enlistments at all in the Regular Army, to speak of—they 
came in tardily and at great expense; I think it cost us about 
$100 for each recruit we got, advertising to get him—yet as 
soon as war was declared enlistments increased, and they 
are having as many as 4,000 in one day. Four thousand en- 
listments in a day will soon raise a considerable body of men. 
If kept up for 100 days, it means 400,000. I have called atten- 
tion to similar experiences in the Marine Corps and in the Navy; 
this answers the question of the willingness of our people; 
but, in addition to that, there are a large number of organiza- 
tions in every State In the Union of men who have banded them- 
selves together, and who are practically ready to come at a mo- 
ment's call. In a few days’ time several regiments can be raiser 
in my own State. I think I am entirely within the facts when 
I say that within 20 days’ time from three to five regiments of 
first-class men can be there raised. So there is no diticulty lu 
getting troops in time. 

But, mark you, it is admitted we can not equip this army 
before the 1st of August, and all that is asked by the minority of 
the committee is to give the volunteer system a chance of trial 
until the ist of August, 

Mr, President, they are not able to take care of the enlistments 
in the Navy at the present time. Let me read to you from the 
Washington Star, of April 23, the following: 


RECRUIT QUARTERS NERDED—-NAVY TO HOUSE MEN TEMPORARILY ON 
INTERNED GERMAN SHILI'S. 


Navy recruiting has Increased to a point where the question of tem- 
porary housing is a pressing problem. Men are pouring in at the rate 
of 1,300 a day, and every ship and all training stations are crowded 
to their capacity. Admiral Usher telephoned from New York to-day 
that even though he bad taken over an armory in Brooklyn, as well as 
other quarters, the congestion remained acute. 

y Daniels, after a conference with Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo, announced that the German vessels interned in New York will 
be employed as barracks for naval recruits. Their temporary use for 
that purpose is expected to relieve the crowded conditions at naval sta- 
tions until such time as the men ar be distributed through the various 
arms of the service and further provision made for their accommodation, 
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Now, sir, in view of this state of affairs, what is left of this 
demand for a draft? We can get the troops. The demonstra- 


tion is complete. We can get them before we can equip them. 
The proof in the telegrams I have read and that I have other- 
wise offered is incontrovertible. These men, when obtained, 
will be officered as the President of the United States shall say 
they shall be officered. They will be organized under a bill 
that was drawn and brought to Congress by the General Staff 
itself, that was recommended to Congress by the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and that was passed at his 
instance and solicitation, and largely upon his judgment. Why, 
then, the draft? Mark you, if the volunteer system breaks 
down, the draft can immediately be applied; the machinery 
for its application can be organized at once; indeed, not a day 
of delay need be occasioned ; but who is there dare stand here— 
and I utter the challenge again—and say that his State will not 
bring forward its quota? 

What is the great difference, then, between the draft and the 
volunteer system, between volunteer service freely rendered and 
conscription secured at the point of the bayonet? Is it possible 
in this country that the doctrine has been somewhere incul- 


_ cated that a man will make a better soldier if he is compelled 


to come to the colors than if he comes voluntarily? Is it pos- 
sible, on the other hand, that there are men in the Senate who 
believe our people have become poltroons and that they will not 
respond to their country’s call? If neither of these arguments 
is brought forward, then there is no argument left for the 
draft. 

It is no hardship to a citizen who comes forward voluntarily 
and offers his services that he shall be permitted to serve. 
You can not base your argument upon the flimsy pretext that 
you are protecting a man against doing a voluntary injustice 
to himself. What, then, is the reason? Why is it that all our 
policies are to be reversed? I can not answer the question. I 
challenge any man to give a sensible and satisfactory reason. 

Mr. President, what is it makes a nation invincible in war? 
I answer, it is the spirit of the people. Germany was prepared 
for war and Great Britain was not; and yet Great Britain has 
responded in this war in a way that makes it perfectly plain 
that if a great, free people are determined upon any project, 
if all their hearts and souls are united in one enterprise, then 
is that great nation well-nigh invincible. 


It seems to me that the first thing that we ought to consider’ 


in this Chamber is the creation of that invincible spirit of de- 
termination among our people, and that we should never lose 
sight of the fact that it will be the most potential thing in the 
great’ struggle ahead of us. Arouse the American people so 
that every heart and every soul shall respond to the same senti- 
ment; build the fires of patriotism hot in the bosoms of all of 
the men and women of this land; and I say to you there is no 
nation on this earth that can stand before us single and alone. 

How ought we then to treat this question? Two ways are 
presented. One is to create a great body of officers all over the 
country who shall act as registrars, and then the mandate 
shall go forth that all boys between 19 and 25 must on a cer- 
tain day go to the county seat and there register their names— 
and when they go they go by compulsion of law—and when 
their names are registered father and mother and brother and 
sister hope and pray that there shall be no such misfortune 
as the drawing of that name. Then will come the day of the 
draft and the names will go into the wheel, and out of the 
wheel will come the fateful ticket that will tell the story to 
some boy that he must go, not of his own volition, but because 
he is ordered to go; and in that home they will wait with a sick- 
ening fear in their breasts that their son or brother may be 
conscripted. Then, when the conscription has taken place, an 
Army officer will sit down and he will say to the boy who 
escaped the draft, “I shall turn loose and send back to his 
people or to his business this young man because he is more 
learned than you; that young may, because he can perform 
in peace something that you can not perform; but you, haying 
been more humbly born or being possessed of less of those 
valuable things which this machine of efficiency we are about 
to create demands, shall go into the trenches and you shall 
be shot at.” 

Now, mark you, treat any man in that way, appealing not to 
his courage, appealing not to his patriotism, and if he be not 
possessed of blood and iron to an unusual degree you send him 
to the battle line cringing from the contest. That is the picture 
of this bill. When you come to enforce it, it will be the cor- 
poral’s guard marehing down the lane to take the boy; it will 
be the officer of the law dragging the wretch to the courthouse 
in some instances—not in all, not in many, but in some—to try 
him; and then there will be the desertion, and, as I said a while 
ugo, there will be the firing squad; there will be the body car- 


ried home—not all, of course; not all men will feel so because 
they have been drafted; not the majority; but that is the tend- 
ency, and that is the natural effect. 

But now, sir, let us turn this picture around and look upon 
its other side. Our country calls. The President issues his 
proclamation and asks for the brave to come, and every boy 
feels somewhat of a thrill when he hears that cry. The orators 
will stand and paint the glory of citizenship that sacrifices itself 
to its country’s needs; there will be the music of the boisterous 
drum and the inspiring notes cf the bugle; there will be cheers 
from the people for those who go; and there will be laurel 
wreaths scattered along their pathway and handed to them by 
the lily fingers of our fairest daughters; and there will march 
forth from this land boys who feel they have a country to fight 
for, boys who feel that it is a privilege to die for the land 
that Washington fought for and that our fathers and our 
mothers baptized in blood and in tears. Such a soldiery as that 
will reproduce its valor back in the hearts at home, and all will 
stand together in one mighty demand that the justice of our 
cause shall be vindicated. And so once more upon the battle- 
fields we will water with our blood the flowers of human liberty. 
And so once more shall we prove the courage of our race. We 
have our choice. I intend, so far as I am concerned, to vote to 
give the men of America the opportunity to volunteer in the 
cause of America. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, I shall not consume very 
much of the time of the Senate this afternoon in discussing the 
pending bill, I shall not undertake to treat the subject in detail 
at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I ask for order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will please be in 
order. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am always glad to suspend while the 
tribute of love, respect, and admiration is paid my friend, the 
able Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I want to also join 
with Senators in paying the tribute of my admiration and to 
express my gratitude for his superb effort, and to say that I wish 
every American citizen could have heard the speech that has just 
been delivered. The subject matter of that speech is substantial, 
and the spirit of true Americanism running through it, together 
with the gorgeous imagery, unanswerable logic, and peaks of 
eloquence reached by the speaker is to me an inspiration—a 
tonic for the patriotic soul. Mr. President, the speeches deliv- 
ered by the eloquent Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rer], and the 
able Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeriar], and the learned 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] treat so exhaustively in 
detail of every question involved in the pending measure that I 
feel that anything I may say will fall as a “ twice-told tale,” 
vexing the dull ears of a tired Senate. 

But I am going to depart somewhat from the usual course of 
treating the question and touch upon some of the general 
phases of the great problem which confronts the American 
people at this time. 

This Congress is making history every moment. - 

The spirits of the illustrious dead who gave their talents and 
best services of head and heart to the development of this great 
Government, and the counsel of whose experience, should point 
the way in this uncertain period are doubtless with consuming 
solicitude looking down upon us to-day. If our fleshly ears 
could catch the words that fall from their spirit lips I am sure 
they would advise conservatism and urge the greatest care and 
circumspection in meeting the issues of the hour. It behooves 
us, therefore, Mr. President— 

To look to our work and be wise, 
Certain of sword and pen; 

We are neither children nor gods, 
But men in a world of men. 

Mr. President, free government in America is undergoing a 
severe test. The citizen whose individuality is a vital element in 
government, in whom is reposed the strength and the virtue, 
the intellect, that writes the laws of the land, and whose toil 
produces the wealth of the Republic, is about to be merged into 
an indistinguishable mass of humanity. Verily “The indi- 
vidual withers and the world is more and more.” The promon- 
tories and beacon lights of history, by which the ship of state 
has been steered successfully for 125 years are no longer re- 
garded as safe to point the proper way. A new philosophy 
of government engages public attention, and leaders hereto- 
fore unknown in legislative matters are taking a prominent 
part in directing the Nation's course. The concentration of 
power in the executive department of the Government is a dis- 
tinguishing, and, I think, an alarming fact in recent political 
developments. Hunger for power and the avidity with which 
every opportunity is embraced to exercise authority, character- 
izes the conduct of the head of every bureau in the Govern 
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ment. The decentralizing teachings of Jefferson, Monroe, Madi-| ment. That is due, probably, to the fact that it is tne most 


son, Lincoln, Davis, and George are forgotten, or, if remembered 
at all, are regarded of inconsequential importance—really, they 
are considered obsolete—in this hour of desperate emergency. 

T am not a worshiper of antiquity. An ancient error is 
as repulsive to me as a new lie. Time does not impart sanctity, 
nor longevity add truth to falsehood. I respect the past only 
as it gives me light by which I may walk without stumbling 
into the darkness of the future. But I will not reject a good 
iden or discard a tested system because it happens to be old. 

Mr. President, it is one of the most inexplicable facts of 
history, which doubtless has been observed by all thoughtful 
students, that the so-called wise men—“ the followed persons of 
the earth,” as Walt Whitman called them—who played the 
most prominent parts in those periods of the world's history 
which mark the turning points of time, that they themselves 
were wholly unmindful of the consequences of their own acts 
at that time. 

For instance, it will be remembered, that when the crisis 
of our late Civil War was upon us many talked of the breeze 
that would blow off in 90 days. Poor short-sighted souls, they 
little thought that humanity was gathering its resistless might 
io take one more bloody step in the onward march of civilization. 
Jt will be remembered also, that when Luther, with a soul illumi- 
nated with a light from God, nailed his thesis to a church door 
at Wittenburg, Europe saw only one disaffected monk, and little 
thought that really the modern world was rousing itself to 
shake off the dogma-drugged sleep of the Middle. Ages; when 
Copernicus, whose genius pierced the blue canopy of heaven 
and discovered the long-hidden story of the stars, died, after 
one look at his speedily forgotten volume, few imagined then 
that the old heavens had folded away like a scroll, a new earth 
given to men, and the former things had passed away; and 
when the hypocritical, self-glorified Pharisee had gotten rid 
of the troublesome Meddler from Nazareth and lay down to 
his triumph sleep, he little thought that he had pulled down his 
own temple about his ears and turned the disgrace of the cross 
into the symbol of-a world-conquering religion, 

With eyes blinded by the flamboyance of ephemeral authority, 
and ears filled with the flattery of the fawning, it is not sur- 
prising that one should be unable to see things in their due pro- 
portion and “not being possessed of the trance-prophetic eyes 
fail to observe the consummation of the centuries.” 

The flippancy and ignorant assumption of superiority which 
has characterized the discussion of the pending bill by some of 
the Senators who favor the measure has produced in me mingled 
feelings of amusement and apprehension. There is nothing so 
dangerous to the Republic as the stupid man in authority who is 
obsessed with the idea of his own infallibility. A few of us, pro- 
foundly impressed with the magnitude of the enterprise upon 
which the Nation is embarking, who would moye cautiously in 
this fatal hour of our Nation's life, are sneeringly referred to as 
“pacifists,” “slackers,” or some other equally opprobrious epi- 
thet. Some of the miserably mendacious and slanderous news- 
papers have held us up to scorn and charged in direct terms that 
we are disloyal to the Government. A more flagitious falsehood 
never marred the pages of a prostituted sheet or polluted the 
lips of a dishonest man. I spurn the suggestion with ineffable 
contempt, and despise the power or person who would resort to 
such pusillanimous methods to effect his p a 

Discussing conditions which existed in the life of the Roman 
Republie similar to that through which America is now pass- 
ing, the wise historian, Froude, has said: 

The popular leader of the hour sees some present difficulty or present 
opportunity of distinction. He deals with each question as it arises, 
leaving future consequences to those who are to come after him. 

Mark the striking similarity, the deadly parallel to the band- 
wagon statesman of to-day, who finds it necessary, in order to 
make himself secure in his own judgment, to question the mo- 
tive of others. But, continuing: 


The situations change from period to period, and tendencies are gen- 
erated with an accelerated force which when once established can never 
be reversed. When the contro: of reason is once removed, catastrophe 
is no longer distant, and then nations, like all organized creations, all 
forms of life, from the meanest flower to the highest human institu- 
tion, pass through the inevitable recurring stages of growth, trans- 
formation, and decay. 


“A commonwealth,” says Cicero, the greatest of ancient 
statesmen, “ ought to be immortal and forever renew its youth.” 
Yet commonwealths have proven as unenduring as any other 
natural object. 

Everything thet grows 
Holds in perfection but æ little moment, 

And this huge state presenteth naught but shows 
Whereon the stars in silent influence comment. 

And he was right. Republics have proven to be less endur- 
ing, probably more short lived, than any ether form of govern- 
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artificial form of government. It is the only form of govern- 
ment among men where eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
It is because republics derive all of their just power from the con- 
sent of the governed, and unless the people are wise, vigilant, 
patriotic, and insist upon the exercise of the citizens’ rights 
unhindered, performing without restraint or proscription the 
functions of the real ruler, the republic will cease to exist. It 
may be preserved in name, and the outward form may be ob- 
served, but the soul, the living vital part, will be dead. This 
Government of ours draws its life, its mind, its wealth, and its 
morals from the individual citizen, and because-of the inherent 
qualities of the individual citizen, given free and full liberty of 
action and the exercise of intelligent judgment, the Republic 
has grown from a narrow strip of territory on the Atlantic coast 
to the most gigantic colossal in strength and wealth that the 
world has ever known, 

Can the advice and wisdom of the men who builded so wisely 
and so well be safely disregarded in this hour of extraordinary 
emergency? Can we with safety throw aside the lessons learned 
from those heroic lives? 

The able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrerxs] a day or 
two ago rather sneeringly referred to the errors which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had made in 1812, 1847, 1861, and 
1898 in not having prepared for war. He draws a gloomy pic- 
ture, in which the patriots and wise men of those days are 
presented as groping in the darkness, devoid of the higher 
attributes of presclence and forward looking, which happily 
glorifies the brain of the statesman of 1917. 

The contrast which the learned Senator draws would be amus- 
ing if it were not so downright sad. To my mind it is the quin- 
tessence of pathos. It is a singular fact, Mr. President, that 
after every one of the mistakes pointed out by my distinguished. 
friend from Massachusetts, when the war was over and peace 
restored, the armies were disbanded, the advice of Jefferson 
regarding the danger involved in a large standing army was 
followed. The soldiers returned to the farm, the workshop, the 
factory, the banker's desk, the pulpit, and the lawyer's office, 
and America continued to grow and expand, throwing the efful- 
gence of her splendid example over the benighted minds of the 
king-cursed peoples of the Old World until she reached the pres- 
ent unparalleled proportions. Jackson, the hero of New Or- 
leans, did not approve a large standing army. Grant, the victor 
in one of the bloodiest wars of modern times, thought the sol- 
dier could serve his country best as a private citizen. Theodore 
Roosevelt, even after the War with Spain, was content with a 
small army. Thank God for the difference between the states- 
men of bygone days and the present war-daft expounders of 
the Constitution and autocratic reflectors of the public will. 

I believe a large standing army is a menace to free govern- 
ment, and I hope the time will never come when the American 
people will permit the maintenance of a standing army that 
will absorb the products of human toil and dominate public 
sentiment in this country to the detriment of the men and 
women whose labor and sacrifice feed and clothe the world, and 
finally the utter overthrow of free government. I believe, with 
the able occupant of the White House, in December, 1914, who 
has unhappily changed front on this question, that— 

We have always found means to defend ourselves against attacks, and 
shall find them whenever it is necessary without calling our people 
away from thelr necessary tasks to render compulsory military service 
in time of peace. 

If our forefathers had been as much imbued with the mili- 
tary spirit and had followed the lead of the present propaganda 
for “ preparedness as seems to obsess the minds of some mod- 
ern statesmen, America to-day would not be a free government 
deriving all of its just powers from the consent of the governed, 
but, on the contrary, I believe it would be a military despotism. 

But, Mr. President, we are in a state of war—it is necessary 
that the Government should make every preparation essential to 
a successful termination of this conflict. I am willing to vote 
for a call to arms of 1,000,000 men or 2,000,000 or 5,000,000 if it 
is necessary, But I would inelude in that call men as well as 
boys. I would let the able-bodied citizen, whose heart is aflame 
with patriotic desire to serve his country, have an opportunity 
to serve regardless of the age limit. I would make it a volun- 
teer army filled with the zeal and eagerness of the patriot. I 
voted to give the Chief Executive all the money that can pru- 
dently be spent at this time by him in maintaining our allies in 
this war and to organize and equip our own forces. I expect 
to be called upon in the very near future to vote for another 
bond issue, with an increased rate of interest, and I shall re- 
spond to that call. 

I trust I may be permitted to digress just a moment to say 
that while we are discussing the question of compelling men to 
render military service, to offer up their lives on the field of 
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battle for their country, I submit that it would not be out of 
place to consider for a moment the question of compelling the 
dollars that have been coined of the blood and tears of women 
and children, and men sacrificed upon the field of battle to do 
some service without pay in this war. The man who takes ad- 
vantage of his country’s misfortune to extort money from the 
taxpayers for the hire of his hoarded gold is entitled to the same 
affectionate consideration that I have for the nasty bird that 
follows in the wake of war and preys upon the soldier 
slain upon the battle field. If you are going to compel men to 
serve let us conscript a little of the unholy increment acquired 
during this unfortunate war. Posterity will be mortgaged to 
the fourth or fifth generations to pay the expenses of this 
devastating struggle. But the means, the sinews of war, must be 
provided, however heavily it may press down upon the aching 
stoop of the toller. I should like to do everything the President 
thinks necessary to be done, but I can not get my consent to 
offer a deliberate affront to the patriotism of the American citi- 
zen, the man whose wisdom writes the law, whose labor pro- 
duces the wealth of this Nation in time of peace, and whose 
strong arm fights the country’s battles in time of war. I can 
not afford to question that man’s patriotism by voting for a 
law compelling him to perform his duty to his country. 

This man has done his duty to his country in the past. He 
has never faltered or proven recreant. He is not disloyal in the 
present emergency, and I think ihat he can be relied upon with- 
out compulsion to make any sacrifice, render any service neces- 
sary to keep the Stars and Stripes unstained and triumphant in 
the air. Compulsion is not necessary to meet the present emer- 
gency. I think that it is an insult to the patriotism of freemen, 
not needed now, and I would not vote for such a law to be used 
in creating a great standing Army for the future. I believe the 
psychological effect of such legislation upon the citizen will be 
bad. No man, however patriotic he may be, will entertain that 
same affectionate regard for a Government that will needlessly 
put such a stigma upon his patriotism. 

If from the people all the just powers of government are 
derived, can not the people be trusted to furnish the force nec- 
essary to uphold in honor the flag of their Nation? It is their 
country and not the private property of the few who are ac- 
cidently in authority in Washington to-day. Must European 
autocracy be imitated in America in order that free insti- 
tutions may live on the Western Hemisphere? Can we wage 
a successful war against European autocracy while at the same 
time we are laying the foundation for a European autocracy on 
American soil? Is it possibe that all wisdom, all patriotic devo- 
tion te country, and loyalty to principle are reposed in the brains 
and hearts of the few men who are to-day temporarily residing 
in the District of Columbia? Are the lessons of the past to be 
thrown in the wastebasket while the untried, book-taught pro- 
fessional soldier writes the laws to govern a free people? The 
soldier who would rather serve a monarchy than a republic? 

I am not going to vote for compulsory service until I am con- 
vinced that the majority of the American people are cravens 
and must be driven as dumb brutes to defend their country’s 
cause. If the people are given a chance in this emergency, they 
will do their duty as they have always done it. But if the high 
ideals which led them in the past have been abandoned and 
they shall prove recreant and refuse to answer the call of the 
President to arms, then I shall vote to enact such autocratic 
laws as the present bill. Compulsory service has been tried 
in the past and has proven a failure. The conscript and con- 
vict have been held by patriotic brave men in equal contempt. 
The republic that must be defended by a conscripted soldiery 
- has about run its course and ought to change its form of gov- 
ernment. 

I admit that conscription has been resorted to in England as 
a last resort in the present war, but I also assert with pride 
and gratification that the free governments under the English 
flag have declined to use the undemocratic method of compul- 
sory service. Australia, with a population of about 5,000,000 
white people, has contributed an army of over 300,000 brave 
and patriotic soldiers. Canada has given to the mother coun- 
try from her limited population 400,000 dauntless heroes, many 
of whose lives have been sacrificed and whose blood has been 
shed as a glorious offering upon the altar of their country’s 
cause. No, Mr. President, I shall not by my vote write upon 
the statute books an affront to the manhood of America. I 
shall not vote to put the shackles of the culprit upon the wrist 
of that brave American boy, the priceless jewel of a fond 
mother’s heart and the inestimable asset of this Nation. I 
shall not even question their loyalty; but, on the contrary, I 
shall indulge the hope, and act upon the assumption, that the 
spirit of the glorious past still animates the lives of our men 
of the present day. 


But it is maintained that certain men—men of certain voca- 
tions—eould better serve their country on the farm, in the 
workshop, and other places where their talents are needed. I 
am willing to concede that, but the selective plan can be carried 
out quite as well by the volunteer system as by going out and 
taking the citizen by the collar with the strong arm of the law 
and forcing him to perform certain services to his Government 
without consulting him. The strength of this Republic, I re- 
peat, Mr. President, consists not in its lines of transportation, 
its banks, broad acres, rich mines, and other material resources, 
but rather in the moral qualities and intellectual acquirements 
of the men and women who compose its citizenship. 

Not in hewn stones, 

Nor well-fashioned beams, 

aor = ~ noblest eee prety 
There is the fortress, there is 8 

The independence of the American citizen must not be 
abridged or limited. His marvelously fruitful initiative must 
not be hindered, crippled, or discouraged. Those qualities of 
mind and soul have made this country great. They can be 
relied upon in the future to preserve its institutions and pro- 
mote its well-being. 

It is the duty of the Government to assist the citizen in 
every way consistent with the principles underlying our system 
of government. But that help should be for the support rather 
than the direction of the citizen. 

The pages of American history are illuminated with deeds 
of heroism, of wisdom, and the patriotic devotion of our people 
to the flag. In the halls of state, on the hustings, on the field of 
battle, in seientifie research, in agriculture, and in all the in- 
dustrial arts, America, notwithstanding her youth, has led the 
world. Oan the Congress afford at this time to imitate the 
effete autocracies of Europe which have brought the world to 
the present sad plight and discredit and dishonor the qualities 
of mind and soul that have created a civilization which chal- 
lenges the admiration of mankind and commands the emulation 
of the world? God forbid. Let us not forget American history 
and the salutory lessons it teaches. 

Speaking of the volunteer and his great service to his 
country, one of America’s greatest orators has said, “It is a 
sight worth the genius of our great Republic to behold at the 
country’s call great armies leap forth in battle array, and 
when their services are no longer needed to return again to 
the communities whence they came. And thus the dark 
thunder cloud at nature’s summons marshals its black battal- 
ions and lowers upon the horizon at length, its lightning 
spent, its dread artillery silenced, disbanding its frowning 
ranks, it melts into blue ether, and the next morning you will 
find it in the dewdrop, upon the flower, or assisting with its 
kindly moisture in the growth of the young and tender plant. 
Great and glorious country is this, where every citizen can be 
readily converted into an efficient soldier and forthwith after 
the war is over return to his home a peaceful, self-sustaining, 
self-governing, self-supperting, law-abiding, private citizen.” 

The safety of the Nation is with the people, and my faith 
in their loyalty and devotion to the flag bids me trust them 
absolutely. 

Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for some time, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President: 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator desire to conclude 
to-night? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall be glad to yield at any time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Quite a number of Senators are 
tired, having been here pretty steadily all day; and I will ask 
the Senator if it will be agreeable to him to resume his re- 
marks in the morning? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will be very glad to resume in the 
morning, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, which was referred to the 
Committee on Territories and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 2. (By Senator Ronan.) 
To the President of the United States, the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled: 

The Legislature of the Territory of Alaska in session assembled here- 
with extends to the President of the United States, the Senate and 
House 3f Representatives *s a, 49 deni of the passage of the resolution 
“tbat a state of war exists between the United States and the Ger- 
‘man Empire; and we, the people of Alaska, pledge our unfaltering sup- 
port and signify our readiness to ir rin gg patrioticailly stand in line 
with the American as od in maintaining the country’s honor and de- 
fendng the principles of civilization. 
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The attitude of the people of Alaska is clearly expressed in the words 
of,our governor, spoken upon the declaration of wer. 

“This is a time in the history of our country which calls for self- 
sacrifice and devotion to those democratic institutions and ideals 
that have been a beacon light to the o 


and all, laying aside every consideration of partisanism, should remem- 
ber that they are called upon to defend those great truths upon which 
this Republic was founded, and should uphold and strengthen the 
hands of the President and his administration in the international 
crisis that has been forced upon the country. The time for action is 
here, and I am sure that the peop'e of Al stand ready to do their 
part, and to do it well The fires of patriotism have been ed anew, 
and Alaskans are ready to respond Whenever duty calls.“ 
Passed the senate April 9, 1917. 
Frank A. ALDRICH, 


President pro tempore of the Senate, 

Attest: 7 

W. M. EpDY, 
: Secretary of the Senate. 

Passed the house April 10, 1917. 

aer GE 
‘peaker o ouse. 

Attest: 

A. H. ZIEGLER 
Ohief Clerk of House. 

Approved, 

GOVERNOR OF ALASKA, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Territory of Alaska, 8s. 

I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of senate joint resolution 
~~ eae the Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at tae third session 
thereof. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, affixed at 
Juneau, the capital, this 16th day of April, A. D. 1917. 

[SEAL] CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 
Secretary of Alaska. 


Mr. JAMES. I present a resolution adopted by the Louisville 
(Ky.) Optimistics Club, which I ask may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LOUISVILLE, KY., April 2}, 1917. 
Hon. OLLIE M. JAMES 


„ 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
Be it resolved by the Optimistics Club of Louisville, That we strongly 
urge the ge of the selective-draft bill as preparen by the General 
Staff of the United States Army. The volunteer system is not onl 
unreliable from the standpoint of raising an army, but it is unfair, an 
it takes out of the industries of the country the sort of men that are 
needed in these industries. The selective draft will take men from all 
classes, and largely a class of men who have not 75 achieved such 
8 in industry as make it difficult to fill their places. 


by unanimous yote, April 24. 
LOUISVILLE OPTIMISTICS CLUB, 


Mr. KNOX presented resolutions adopted by the congrega- 
tions of sundry churches in the State of Pennsylvania, praying 
for national prohibition during the period of the war, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented 57 telegrams from citizens and 
firms in the State of Michigan, praying for compulsory military 
service, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Char- 
- lotte, Tarboro, and Statesville, all in the State of North Carolina, 
praying for compulsory military service, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON. I present a memorial of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Territories and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

House joint memorial 3. (By A. A. Allan.) 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 


The Legislature of the Territory of Alaska respectfully represents 

that— 

Whereas the prime essential to the development of the vast resources 
of Alaska is transportation; and 

Whereas railroad and steamship facilities are inadequate to such de- 
velopment unless supplemented by a system of wagon roads and 
trails, and Congress has recognized this fact by repeated appropria- 
tions for such purposes; and 

Whereas the annual appropriation for the construction of roads and 
trails in Alaska was not made the last session of Congress, and the 
failure of Congress to make appropriation at this on will 
not only paralyze the efforts of the road commission for future de- 
velopments but, by preventing necessary repairs and maintenance, 
will result in the great deterioration of the roads already constructed, 
to the great loss of the Territory and of the United States; and 

Whereas the coustruction of an adequate road system in Alaska will not 
only open for development immense areas of mineral, goal, and lands 
suitable for farming and cattle grazing, but will afford an invaluable 
asset to the United States in case ot war; and 

Whereas the Legislature of Alaska has created Territorial road com- 
missions to supplement the work of the United States road com- 
mission and will appropriate moneys to this end to the extent of its 
financial ability ; and 
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Wherens the Territorial road construction to be of any considerab] 
e 
value must be tributary to and an extension of Government con- 
Wheres the ‘Uigeontionat 
ereas the continuation of governmental policy of road construc- 
tion in would result in a loss to the Territory and to the 
United States far greater than the sum asked by the Secretary of 
War for maintenance and construction, and Would be, under the cir- 
ces, utter folly: Now, therefore: 


We, your memorlalists, urgently call your attention to the situation 
as above presented and tfully but earnestly represent that the 
sum of $500,000, 8 n Senate amendment, in lines 7 to 11, on 
page 55 of House o 3 bill No. 20783. for appropriation 
‘or the construction and maintenan 
should be allowed. 

We, your memorialists, will ever pray. 

Passed the house March 80, 1917. 


ce of roads and trails in Alaska, 


3 Cc. 3 

Attest: peaker of the House. 
A. H. ZBIGLER, 

Chief Clork of the House. 


Frank A. ALDRICH, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 


Passed the senate April 2, 1917. 


Attest: 
Reeves W. 3 ; 
ercta ` : 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ry of the Senate. 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 


I, Charles E, Davidson, secret of the Territ f Alaska, 
hereby certify that the above and within 15 a full, 1 — eee. 
copy of the original House joint memorial 3, on file in my office, and of 
which I am the proper custodian. 

= eee aret I r apr gies my poets and affixed the 
grea’ e Te Alaska, a „ , 
of April, A. D. 1917. oy eG ME Fem aay 
[SEAL] CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 

x Secretary of Alaska. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of the Commercial Club of 
Bemidji, the National Security League of St. Paul, the congre- 
gation of the First Congregational Church of Minneapolis, and 
of sundry citizens of Campbell and Albert Lea, all in the State 
of Minnesota, praying for compulsory military service, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of the trustees of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and of the Tennis and Racquet Clubs of 
Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, pledging support to the 
Government and praying for compulsory military service, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Trades Council, remonstrating against speculation in 
foodstuffs, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Howard Avenue Methodist Church of New Haven, Conn., pray- 
ing for national prohibition as a war measure, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 37, Brewery 
Workers of New Haven, Conn., remonstrating against nations 
prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on the Jud 
ciary. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Goessel, Fravel, McPherson, and Tampa, all in the State of 
Kansas, remonstrating against compulsory military service, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented resolutions adopted by the faculty 
of the University of Southern California, of Los Angeles; of 
the California Society, Sons of the Revolution, of Los Angeles; 
and of the California State Realty Federation, of Oakland, all 
in the State of California, favoring compulsory military service, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I present resolutions adopted by a 
number of patriotic societies of Baltimore, Md. which I ask 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

At a large, enthusiastic meeting of a number of patriotic societies 
of Baltimore City, Md., including the Department of Maryland, Grand 
Army of the Republic, and Confederate Veterans, held under the au- 
spires of the Frederick. County Colony in Baltimore, at Odd Fellows 

emple, Baltimore City, Md., on Thursday evening, April 19, 1917 (the 
anniversary of the Battle of Lexington, April 19, 1775), the following 
preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted : 

“Whereas a state of war now exists between the United States of 
America and Germany, forced upon the Government and the people 
of the United States by reason of the murder of its defenseless 
men, women, and children and the destruction of their property, 
as well as an intriguing attempt to dismember its territory, and 
that it is the imperative duty of all loyal citizens to assist in the 
vindication of their lives and properties ; and 

“ Whereas it is a wise policy to profit by the experience of existing as 
well as past events: Therefore be it 

“Resolved— 

“First. That it is the sense of this 8 that it is the duty of the 
Congress of the United States to stand by the President of the United 
States, by enacting such laws as will immediately require a rigid con- 
scription of its physically gualified citizens for military or naval serv- 
ice, as occasion may require, offering, at the same time, to its pa- 
triotic citizenship an opportunity to volunteer thelr services. 


STG: i! 
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properly attested, be sent 


“Second. That copies ef this resolut 
to the President of the United States and the Senators and Members. of 


Congress from Maryland.” : : 
e hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct copy of preamble 
and resolution passed at the meeting as aforesaid. 

Gro. W. F. TOR, President, 


JoHN E. H. RINE, Secretary. 


Whereas the Hon. Emerson: C. Harrington, governor of the State of 
Maryland, has heretofore appointed a committee known as the Pre- 
paredneas and Survey Commission, and a committee known as the 
County Agents Advisory Committee ; and 

Whereas at a joint meeting of said committees held on the 19th day of 
April, 1917, in the city of Baltimore, the Hon. Emerson C. Harring- 
ton, governor of Maryland, addressed said joint committees y and 

Whereas it is the sense ef these committees that one of the greatest 
needs of the farmers and one of the most difficult problems for them 
to solve is the pocorn of sufficient amount of potash to produce 
even average crops; an 

Whereas said committees are advised that there are deposits of potash 
rock In the United States which have not been developed commer- 
cially, and which probably could not be worked economically after 
the termination of the war in competition with Germany, and that 
therefore the manufacttre of mean in the United States has not 
and is not likely to be entered into upon a sufficiently large scale by 
2333 capital to meet the necessary demands of agriculture: There- 
ore be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of these joint committees that Congress 

be recommended to provide as an emergency and defense measure for 

the manufacture and saie by the United States Government to farmers 
at a reasonable price of potash for fertilizer ; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Senators and 

Representatives in Congress representing the State of Maryland. 

Cras, J. Fox, 
Chairman joint committees. 


Whereas the Hon. Emerson C. Harrington, governor of the State of 
Maryland, has heretofore appointed a committee known as the Pre- 
paredness and Survey Commission and a committee known as the 
County Agents Advisory Committee; and 

Whereas at a joint meeting of said committees held on the 19th day 
of April, 1917, in the city of Baltimore, the Hon. Emerson C. Har- 
rington, governor of Maryland, addressed said joint committees; and 

Whereas it is the sense ot said committees that in order effectively and 
fairly to raise armed forces and at the same time encourage the pro- 
8 of food products, in order that there may be no shortage in 
the food supply of this coun the selective-draft plan of r: g 
such army as recommended b; e President of the United States is 
the only efective and fair method of recruiting without depleting the 
farms of farm labor: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That these committees hereby urge the gage by Con- 
of the bill recommended by the President of the United States 
or the raising of an army by the selective-draft plan; and be it fur- 
e That a cor. of this resolution be sent to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress representing the State of Maryland. 
Cuas. J. Fox, 
Chairman joint committees. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented petitions of the Presbytery 
of Baltimore, of the congregation of the First Baptist Church 
of Baltimore, and of sundry citizens of Baltimore and Fred- 
erick, all in the State of Maryland, praying for national pro- 
hibition; which were referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the congregation of 
St. Luke's Episcopal Church, of Derry; of 20 citizens of White- 
field; of the congregation of the Congregational Church and 
the Christian Endeavor Society of Canterbury ; of the congrega- 
tion of the Baptist Church of Meriden; of the congregation of 
St. Mark’s Chureh, of Ashland; all in the State of New 
Hampshire, praying for national prohibition during the war; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial of W. H. Bertrand, of Dallas, Tex., remonstrating 
against the drafting of men below the age of 21; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. s 

He also presented petitions of 275 citizens of the tenth con- 
gressional district of Texas, of sundry citizens of San Antonio, 
and of the State Convention of the Texas Association of the 
Young Men’s Business League, all in the State of Texas, pray- 
ing for the adoption of a selective draft for the Army; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry churches of Center and 
Broaddus; of the Maher Manufacturing Co,, of Dallas; of the 
Bering Manufacturing Co., of Houston; of 64 citizens of Cana- 
dian; of 16 citizens of Sam Antonio; of the First Baptist 
Church of Robstown; of the Citizens Committee of Katy; of 
the Tyler Street Methodist Church, of Dallas; and of the 
Arthur A. Eyerts Co., of Dallas, all in the State of Texas, 
praying for national prohibition; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN; 

A bill (S. 2089) for the relief of Amos Dahuff; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (For Mr: Lawe): 

A bill (S. 2090) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
— (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. : 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2091) to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patent for certain land to Estella McReynolds; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

A bill (S. 2092) granting an increase of pension to James S. 
Gray; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2093) for the relief of James Johnson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2004) for the relief of the heirs of Dennis C. 
Snook ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2095) granting a pension to Kate G. Morris; and 

A bill (S. 2096) granting an increase of pension to Isaae 
Wharton; to the Committee on Pensions. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. CURTIS. I present two amendments to the pending bill, 
which F desire to have printed. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendments will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I submit two amendments to the pending 
bill and ask that they be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

MOBILIZATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, 1 have received a cable- 
gram from Mr. David Lubin, American delegate to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome, and a statement as 
to world conditions regarding agriculture. It is a compara- 
tively short statement, and, coming from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, I should. like to have the 
cablegram and the statement printed in the RECORD. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The cablegram and statement are as follows: 

Rome, April 2, 1917. 


Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

War situation bearing on economic condition and grave additional 
world cereal shortage render ilization of agriculture imperative. 
Strongly advise you, with committee of Senate and House, to consult 
President on immediate passage of bill for national chamber of agricul- 
ture. Wire result of your action. 1 

LUBLIN. 


THE MOBILIZATION OF AGRICULTURE—A War MEASURE. 
WORLD CONDITIONS SHOWING THE NEED FOR THE PASSAGE OF SENATB 
BILL 5973 FOR A NATIONAL CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE. 

The institute’s Eeport on cereals shows: that, bad as was the situn- 
tion in October, 1916, it has grown even worse in March, 1917. In- 


| stead of a reserve there is now a deficit of cereals (wheat, rye, bar- 


ley, oats, maize) for all the countries open to trade (exclusive. there- 
fore, of Russia and Roumania). This deficit amounts to 35.000,000 
guintals less than the normal requirements. 

The following quotations are from the proof sheets of the institute's 
half-yearly statistical report om cereals for April, 1917, pages 20-23: 

“Germany: A decree of October 28, 1914, forbids the use of wheat 
and rye for feeding live stock. In January, 1915, this interdiction was 
extended to oats, except in the case of horses, whose ration was fixed 
at 14 kilograms per day. 

“On January 25, 1915, a decree was issued requisitioning all stocks 
of wheat and rye and rye, bariey, and oat meal. 

“By a decree of June; 1916, the wheat and rye ereps of 1916 and 
all supplies of flour were requisitioned, and on July 24 this measure 
was extended to barley and oats, 

“On March 1, 1917, the Imperial Bureau of Cereals ordered that 94 
pounds of flour were to be obtained from every 100 pounds of wheat 
and 84 pounds from every 100 s of rye. 

“A decree of October 24, 1914, ordered that wheat bread was to con- 
tain at least 10 per cent of rye fiour and rye bread at least 5 per cent 
of potato flour. On January 5, 1913, the order was to mix 30 per cent 
of rye 8 in wheat bread and 10 to 30 per cent of potato flour in 
rye bread. 

The daily ration of bread has been fixed in January, 1916, at 200 
grammes per head. 

“A decree of June 26, 1916, requires all townships of more than 
40,000 inhabitants to collect all the kitchen waste and remainders 
from meals, such as broken bread, relics of vegetables, fruit, meat, fish, 
soup, sauce, potatoes, including skins, and to keep them in special 
boxes. A penalty of 6 months imprisonment or 1,500 franes fine is 
provided for those who fail to collect such broken victuals or who steal 
them from the boxes provided for that purpose. 

“Austria: A decree of January 30, 1915, provides that the flour used 
in making bread must consist half in wheat or rye flour and balf of 
other farinaceous stuffs. 

“A decree of February 21, 1915, requisitioned all stocks of cereals 
and flour; a decree of June 21, 1915, requisitioned all the 1915 crops; 
and a decree of June 11, 1916, requisitioned all the crops of 1916. 

“A decree of March 26, 1915, fixes the ration of flour per inhabitant 
at 200 grams per day and introduced bread and flour cards. 

“Hungary: A decree of September 8, 1916, requisitioned all stocks 
of wheat, rye, barley, and oats, and on the 29th of September, 1916, 
this measure was extended to include maize, 

“A decree of February 16, 1915, ordered that 50 per cent of maize 
flour or 25 per cent of potato flour was to be used in bread making. 
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“France: A ministerial decree closed all confectioners’ shops on Tues- 
—.— ea. Wecnesgsya; A decree of Febrtiary 9, 1917, forbids the sale 
of new bread. „ - j: 

“Great. Britain and Ireland: A Government commission has the 
monopoly of a Boe S in Great Britain and Ireland 

„ an 


all foreign wheat, ma rice. f 

“ Bread must be one day old before it can be sold. It is forbidden to 
use milk and sugar in baking bread. The food controller has fixed the 
ration of bread and fiour at 4 88 51 per inhabitant per week. 
Italy: A decree of February 21, 1917, orders that 90 pounds of 
flour shall be obtained from every 100 pounds of wheat. 

“A decree of December 12, 1916, enacts restrictions on the consump- 
tion of food in hotels, pensions, restaurants, cafes, dairy 7 1 ete., 
and forbids certain foods on certain days, limits the number o dishes 
which may be served, etc. A decree of March 10, 1917, forbids the sale 
of all cakes and confectionery.” ~ 


[From an editorial in the London Times, Mar. 24, 1917.] 

For the first time since the Crimean War the price of bread in this 
country is to be raised to a shilling. for a 4-pound loaf. ° * * 

The country was led to concentrate its attention upon meatless days 
and potatoless days, and up till now has paid very insufficient atten- 
tion to the even more pressing question of bread. * tl it is 
necessary to prescribe the number of ounces of meat which may be 
consumed at a meal in a hotel, as undoubtedly it is, why not rigidly 
limit the bread also? * * The teashop uires scrutiny just as 
much as the restaurant. Three meals a gay and nothing 
between, ought now to be the extreme limit for every y in the land. 
We shal! be lucky If we do not in the end get down to two meals a day. 

sag we, domiciliary search for food hoards has become necessary. 
3 he food controller's suggested order touches every householder 
in the land, and might easily become a cause of widespread irritation. 

A further reduction of the sugar ration is about to be 3 

(Sumbitted by David Lubin, delegate of the United States Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Rome.) 


RECESS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’elock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, April 
26, 1917, at 12 o'clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, April 25, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite and Eternal Spirit, we approach Thee in the faith 
and confidence inspired by the world’s great religious teacher, 
that Thou art a God hearing and a God answering prayer. We 
need the inspiration of Thy presence moment by moment, hour 
by hour, as the years come and go. Guide us in the great 
problems which confront us in the present crisis, that we may 
fulfill our obligations to mankind. and lead on to larger and 
nobler life. We thank Thee for the distinguished guests from 
our sister nations here to consult our leaders in this hour of 
trial, that we may be united in thought and purpose against a 
common foe. Hear us and thus guide -them and us by Thy 
counsels, In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 1800. An act to amend an act approved June 29, 1906, and 
entitled “An act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia to 
sell, hold, and convey certain real estate.” 


WILLIAM H. TOPPING. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 36 (H. Rept. No. 29). 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, ^ut of the contingent fund of the House, 
to William H. Topping, clerk to — 4 — A. Sulloway, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of New Hampe ire, at the time of his death, March 
11, 1917, the sum of $125, being an amount equal 
salary of a clerk of a Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, a 

The resolution was agreed to. 


to one month’s 


JANITORS FOR COMMITTEES. 
Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I also submit another privileged 
resolution. , 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 40 (H. Rept. No. 28). 


Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives be, 
and is hereby, authorized to appoint two janitors for committees lo- 
cated in the Capitol, at the rate of $60 per month each, to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House, during the sessions of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, beginning on the 2d day of April, 1917. 

Mr. MANN. Is that for the session? 

The SPEAKER. It is during the session. 

Mr. MANN. The first session? 

Mr. PARK. ‘The first session. 2 
rts SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. ; 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO THE COMMITTEE ON RULES. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I also submit another privileged 
resolution. 

Te SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 66 (H. Rept. No. 27). 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be allowed an assistant clerk 
at the rate of $100.per month, during the first session of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, ginning the 2d day of April, 1917, to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this in addition to the clerk that is 
authorized in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill for this year? 

Mr. PARK. Yes, sir. It is a customary allowance, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] said, for his committee. 

Mr. MANN. They always give it every year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Committee on Rules is not very vetive 
this session. 

Mr. PARK. They are going to be very soon. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question if they will be pretty soon. I 
do not think there is need of an extra clerk, the Committee 
on Rules having no rules to present to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

E. C. ROST. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I also present the following resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Accounts. - 

The SPEAKER. -The Clerk Will report the resolution. 

- The Clerk read as follows: 4 
House resolution 55 (H. Rept. No. 26). 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hercby. author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the Hpnse, to 
E. C. Rost, clerk to Henry T. Helgesen, late a Representative from 
the State of North Dakota at the time of his death, April 10. 1917, 
the sum of $125, being an amount equal to one month’s salary of a 
clerk of a Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion.. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

CLERK FOR COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I also offer another resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

Th: Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 63 (H. Rept. No. 25). 


Resolved, That the Committee on Enrolled Bills be allowed a clerk, 
at the rate of $6 per diem, during the first session of the Sixty-Afth 


Con , beginning the 2d day of April, 1917, to be paid out of the 
contingent fund the House. 
Mr. MANN. I do not remember what the practice is. but 1 


think it ought to be an assistant clerk. 

Mr. PARK. He is an assistant clerk. 

Mr. MANN. The resolution does not say so. 

Mr. PARK. Then I move to amend it so that it will read 
“assistant clerk.” 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman offers an amendment insert- 
ing the word “ assistant.” 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

ATTENDANT FOR LADIES’ RECEPTION ROOM, 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I also present the resolution which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 3 i 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the rẹsolution, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

4 i House resolution 43 (H. Rept. No. 24). 

Resoived, That the Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to appoint an attendant for the ladies 
reception room of the House of Representatives during the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, at the rate of $75 per month, beginning on the 2d y of 
April, 1917, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Is that for the session or for the Congress? 

Mr. PARK. It says for the Congress. She has about as much 
Work in vacation as any other time. 

Mr. MANN. If that is the case, I think she should be paid 
from the 4th of March. j 

Mr. PARK. This is satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of sweet potatoes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of sweet potatoes. Is there objection? j 

There was no objection. 1 

INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of House 
bill 3545. 

Mr. MANN. Pending that, by uanimous consent, may I ask 
the gentleman whether, under the agreement entered into last 
night, the understanding is that general debate closes to-day? 

Mr. DENT. No, sir; that was not the understanding. We 
haye not reached any agreement on that subject yet. 

Mr. MANN. Well, there was a question. The gentleman 
asked unanimous consent to have the general debate run not 
later than 10 o'clock to-night. That was not intended to close 
debate, then? ° 

Mr. DENT. No; that was not intended to close debate then, 
unless we can reach an agreement during the day to that effect 
and the matter is again submitted to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aceordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 

tion of the bill H. R. 3545, which the Clerk will report by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President to increase tempo- 
rarily the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, the traditional method 
of raising Amer.can troops is by the volunteer system. We 
fought our Indian wars with Volunteers. We fought our 
colonial wars with Volunteers. Washington never commanded 
a conscript. The men who added glory to the American arms 
in 1812 were Volunteers. The Americans who broke the proud 

. Spirit of the veterans of the Spanish Peninsula at New Orleans 
were Tennessee and Kentucky Volunteers. The Mexican War 
was fought by men who had voluntarily given their service. 
They were not humble conscripts. They were not soldier-slaves, 
driven to the flag. : i 

Is there any truthful man who will dare say that conscripts 
added anything to the undying glory that attaches to the flag 
of the Southern Confederacy, to the Stars and Bars? Is there 
a man so unmindful of our proud American traditions as that 
he would claim that in 1861 to 1865 any conscript contributed 
anything to the deeds of imperishable valor and courage that 
crowned the Union Armies with victory? There were no con- 
Scripts in 1898. Never down to this. good day has it been pro- 
posel to place our flag in the hands of conscripts and to rest 
for the preservation of American honor upon men who are 
driven by compulsion into the ranks, 


The men who propose at this time that we should commit 
an act are bound to give us some sound reasons for their posi- 
tion. It must be no mere matter of temporary convenience. It 
must be no mere whim. It must not be to satisfy anybody's 
selfish interest.. It must not be for the purpose of perpetuating 
in this free land of a system of compulsory military service. 
It must have no ulterior motive. It must have for its object 
the winning of this war. 

Men who take that position are bound at the outset to give us 
some good and satisfactory reasons for this radical change. 
Have Americans lost their courage? Is patriotism gone out of 
the land? Are we no longer free men, willing to fight for our in- 
stitutions? Have we forgotten our glorious past? Have we come 
down at last to the worship of money and ease and selfishness? 

I say it is not so. Any man who would take such a posi- 
tion is an unjust and libelous traducer of the fair name of our 
America. Any man who would impute to our people a lack of 
patriotism and devotion; who would say that we are less capable 
than the English to defend our institutions; who would say we 
are not as patriotic as our neighbors on the north, the Canadi- 
ans; who would say that we are not able to hold up the memo- 
ries and traditions that have honored this country in the past, 
would utter a libel on his country and his time. Surely there 
is none who will so befoul the time in which he lives. 

We have been offered some reasons for this measure, and I 
want to discuss those reasons. We have been offered reasons 
for public consumption. We have been offered reasons to ap- 
peal to the mob with. We have been offered reasons with which 
corrupt newspapers may lash the unthinking into a fury. But 
have we been offered any reasons that should appeal to patriots 
and to thoughtful, sensible men? That is the question. 

A PROBLEM FOR STATESMEN. : 


I am amazed to see men of intelligence and patriotism stand- 
ing up and saying that we ought to leave all this question to 
the President's military advisers; that we ought to let Regular 
Army officers settle this matter for the American people. If 
it were a mere military matter, I should agree with that prop- 
osition. If it were merely a matter of how many men it takes 
to conduct a campaign when the campaign is laid out, if it 
were a matter of the best means to arm men and how they 
should be drilled and sent against the foe, then I would abide 
the opinion of some epauletted general on the subject. 

But this is not a military problem. The military feature is 
the smallest aspect of it. It is a social question; it is an in- 
dustrial question. In the big way it is not a question for sol- 
diers. It is a question for statesmen. God grant that the 
American Congress can produce statesmen, enough real states- 
men, to deal with a subject like this in a time like this! 
Are we men sent here with a commission by the people of the 
United States or are we contemptible cowards? Will we shift 
our responsibility to the shoulders of somebody else? Will we 
allow a lot of little editors from the back rooms of their pub- 
lishing houses to dictate to us, who represent the majesty of the 
American people? If we are content to do that, then we may 
well say that some little whippersnapper of an Army officer 
should tell the American people what they are to do. But if 
we are men, and willing to meet our responsibilities ns men, 
let us decide upon this question just as we do upon other ques- 
tions, upon its merits. If we do our duty here we must deal with 
this matter not as one of mere military expediency but us one 
that touches the whole life and the vitals of the Nation. We 
should deal with it for ourselves like men. Let no man plead 
moral bankruptcy when he goes before his people. 

This is much more of a social and industrial question than 
anything else. The people who want it—not you, gentlemen, 
but the people who have inspired this campaign; you know who 
they are—are concerned with it in its social and industrial 
aspects. The same ones are clamoring for conscription now 
that have been clamoring for it for the past two years. 

Our country is now at war. We have our part to play in 
the terrible tragedy heretofore confined to the stage of the 
Old World. The vital question of the hour is how we may win 
the war as speedily as possible and at the least cost in blood, 
treasure, and American ideals. 

The contest which has been going on in our country for the 
past two years between the conscriptionists and those who òp- 
pose that system has completely changed its aspect. The shal- 
low arguments in favor of conscription in time of peace are 
no longer applicable. The pretexts that conscription is needed 
for its effect upon the public health, the discipline of youth, 
teaching respect for property, and docility to the people are 
now spent. Nothing that could be said on behalf of conscrip- 
tion in time of peace can now truthfully be said. On the other 
hand, every argument which has ever been made against con- 
scription remains in effect and is stronger in the present crisis. 
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Although this is true, we find the same forces that originated 
the idea of conscription in time of peace solidly aligned in be- 
half of conseription in time of war. They have recruited their 
ranks from the frightened and thoughtless, but the commanders 
of the undemocratic array consist of the old guard of munitions 
makers, war contractors, captains of industry, Wall Street 
speculators, metropolitan financiers, reactionary and corrupt 
newspapers and all their crowd of underlings and liberty-hating 
parasites, snobs, and flatterers. This motley array, beating 
their tomtoms of fear, now are seeking to drive the Nation 
into the conscription trap. As was said publicly by the most 
prominent conscriptionist among them just before war was 
declared, “ Now is our chance to get permanent compulsory 
military service. Let’s make our big drive for it now while the 
people are excited over the war.“ 

REASONS FOR CONSCRIPTION NOW. 


In his recent letter to Representative Hrervertne, of Kansas, 
President Wilson gave as the sole reason why conscription 
should be adopted at this time that those should be chosen as 
soldiers who could be most readily spared from other pur- 
suits. 

To say the least of it this is an inconelusive reason. The 
same rules may as well be applied in accepting volunteers as 
in selective conscription. The idea is that men occupied in 
necessary callings such as food and munitions production should 
be continued at their work, and that men who are engaged in 
producing luxuries and other unnecessary pursuits should be 
first taken for the Army. Clearly there is not the slightest rea- 
son why when a volunteer offers to enlist his occupation may 
not be ascertained, and if it should be one of the necessary 
occupations that he should be rejected. This was the course 
taken by the British in their enlistments and worked well; it 
is the method followed in Canada to-day. Surely we are not to 
abandon our traditional American voluntary system on such a 
flimsy pretext. a 

In shocking inconsistency with the President's argument, 
over 3,000 men daily are even now being recruited for the 
Army and Navy. More than 50,000 have been recruited since 
April 1. These recruits are taken indiscriminately from in- 
dustry. No questions are asked as to their usefulness in their 
callings. They are being recruited in flat violation of the 
policy announced by the President. 

The argument is inconsistent in itself since the plan is to 
conscript the least useful men between the ages of 19 and 25, 
so that all of the useless—call them slackers and cowards if you 
choose—between 25 and 45 go scot-free. Any sensible system of 
selective conscription would take the least useful of all ages 
fit for military service. What argument ean there be for 
omitting loafers, slackers, and useless men between 25 and 45 
and victimizing only the young. Is this to be a boys’ war? 

Another claim for conscription heard in some quarters, but 
not mentioned by the President, is that the voluntary system 
takes the best, bravest, and most patriotic and requires them 
to fight the battles of the eountry while the cowards, slackers, 
and useless are permitted to remain at home. This is a claim 
that is likely to be given some weight by the uninformed. In 
truth, however, it is not sustained by the facts and experience 
which show that very largely the same classes volunteer in time 
of war that enlist in the Regular Army in time of peace. There 
are, it is true, a small percentage of highly patriotic men who 
enlist in time of war, but usually these do not compose one- 
fourth of the total. The remainder who volunteer are adven- 
turous spirits, men out of employment, the thoughtless, the ne’er- 
do-wells, the discontented, and other similar classes. 

In a typical company of volunteers called during the Spanish 
War it was found that 18 were men who had left responsible 
positions and enlisted from a sense of patriotic duty; 22 were 
immature boys who had been overpersuaded by the recruiting 
officer, and who were in school or had no regular occupations: 
23 for social reasons had previously served in the National 
Guard and felt obligated to volunteer; 24 were workmen out of 
jobs; 14 were idlers, transients, or nondescripts and could not 
be classified; 8 were freshly landed immigrants who had not 


become settled in the country. All of them were, no doubt, in- 


fluenced to a large extent by curiosity, the spirit of adventure, 
and the persuasion of recruiters. 

I would not, of course, leave the impression that in a war of 
the magnitude of the present volunteer regiments would be com- 
posed of identical material with those in the Spanish War. 
Also manifestly it must be impossible to learn with certainty 
a soldier’s. motive for enlisting. Again, perhaps, every vol- 
unteer has mixed motives.. It is a fact, however, which will 
not be denied by anyone having a thorough iirst-hand knowl- 
edge of the subject that a majority of those who volunteer 


usually other factors than an unmixed sense of duty con- 
trol. Those who have studied the subject will agree that 
men of the highest character and the keenest sense of duty 
may not as a rule be the first to volunteer, Such men have 
conflicting obligations which they weigh carefully. On the 
other hand the imprudent, the adventurous, the thoughtless, 
the shiftless, the homeless, these comprise a majority of those 
who are first attracted to the recruiting office. The voluntary 
system in chief drains away the surplus men, not the ones who 
are most useful. Men whe are highly skilled in their trades 
or who have permanent positions and draw good wages are the 
ones who sacrifice most and hence are slow to enlist, 
TROOPS RAISED MORE QUICKLY BY VOLUNTARY SYSTEM, 


One of the false arguments put forth by the conscriptionists 


‘is that we have need for great armies immediately, and that 


troops may be raised more quickly by conscription. The fact 
is, as experts from the War Department admit, our armies 
may be recruited more rapidly by the voluntary system. To 
put conscription in force the entire country must be organized, 
agencies established, and all men subject to service enumerated 
and registered. This is a much larger task than taking a mere 
population census and would require several months’ time ant 
cost a great deal of money. The lowest official estimate of time 
within which men of desired ages may be registered is three 
months. When this is finished the process of selection and 
examination may proceed. Regiments must be constituted and 
organized outright. Conservative expert opinion is that if con- 
scription is used it will be not less than five months before any 
substantial number of soldiers can be put in training. 

On the other hand, if volunteers are called for they will be 
raised in companies and regiments and turned over to the Gov- 
ernment as complete units. Sixty days will be sufficient to 
bring them into the field. Many men who have served in the 
Regular Army or in the National Guard and are already 
8 will enlist. The training will be well underway in 60 

ays. 

It is a fact, however, that there is no occasion for haste in 
getting the men assembled. Under the national-defense act of 
1916 the Government is already authorized by law to raise 641,- 
000 volunteers and to increase the Regular Army to 287.000, 
total troops now authorized being 928,000. No effort is being 
made to fill up the National Guard organizations. The fact is 
that the War Department has not got supplies for the men al- 
ready authorized, neither uniforms, guns, nor other equipment. 
Notwithstanding the appropriation for the Army of $287,000.000 
made a year ago, there are no arms and equipment on hand 
sufficient for even 500,000 men. It will take until July 1 next 
to accumulate equipment for 500,000 men, and even at that time 
there will be no heavy cannon for these men. Although the 
money for the purpose was appropriated last year and is still 
in hand, no heavy cannon will be available for seven months yet. 

In a recent statement Mr. Secretary Baker said: 

We will have enough supplies and equipment of all kinds, except, of 
course, heavy ordnance and things of that sort, which require a long 
time in the making, for 500,000 men by the ist of July, and we will 
have adequate supplies of all kinds, except, of course, these long time- 
consuming constructions of heavy ordnance and things of that kind, for 
1,000,000 men inside of eight months. 

The Army has at this time only 690,000, all told, of the regu- 
lation rifle now in use. This includes all rifles in the hands of 
the Regular Army and National Guard. These rifles can not be 
obtained by contract, and the supply has increased only about 
13,000 during the past year. Our new armies will have to be 
equipped with the English Enfield rifle, not so good a gun as 
the one now in use; and even these rifles are yet to be manu- 
factured, and months will be consumed in producing a sufficient 
number. 

I do not mention these facts to call attention to the shocking 
inefficiency of the bureaus charged with accumulating supplies 
for the Army. It has been no fault of Congress, for Congress 
has made the necessary appropriations. Congress has done all 
that it was asked to do. I refer to the situation to show those 
who press for the immediate enlistment of large numbers of 
men that we have no use for the men at this time. We have for 
them neither arms, equipment, nor supplies. They could do 
nothing, not even be trained, if they were now brought into the 
field. The question of speed in recruiting is therefore not im- 
portant. Eren were haste required, armies could be raised more 
speedily by the voluntary system than by conscription. 

“ AVOID BRITISH RLUNDERS,” 

We hear the cry from the conscriptionists that we should 
“ avoid British blunders.” By this glittering generality the 
impression is sought to be made that Britain's failure of 
complete success in the war has been due to the failure to adopt 


do not do so from high motives of pure patriotism, and that |.conscription at the beginning. This is a grossly false impres- 
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sion. The British have blundered in handling troops in 
ihe field and in other military and political measures. They 
blundered in failing to furnish their troops with an adequate 
supply of heavy guns and ammunition, but it can not be hon- 
estly said that there has been a blunder in their method of 
raisiig men by the voluntary system. Britain entered the war 
with only 175,000 regular soldiers. To January, 1916, in the 
British Isles alone over 5,000,000 men had been raised as volun- 
teers. A conscription law was then passed, and something like 
1,000,000 additional have since been brought under arms. 
To-day five out of every six men in the British Army are volun- 
teers. ` 

Canada has raised 400,000 men, and yet has not adopted nor 
have her people even considered adopting conscription. 

What a commentary! The great United States, with its 
100,000,000 population, with no immediate need for men and 
no ability to equip them, with no chance to send them to the 
battle field, proposes to start the war with conscription when 
little Canada, with less than one-tenth of our population—our 
immediate neighbor on the north and much the same kind of 
people that we are—has not even proposed conscription to this 
time, 

Australia has also raised about 400,000 volunteers. In Oc- 
tober, 1916, a proposition for conscription was submitted to the 
people of Australia and was voted down by a decisive majority. 

What a commentary! Are we less democratic than the Brit- 
ish Islands? Are we less democratic than Canada and Austra- 
lia? Are we more willing to surrender our liberties and submit 
to an odious system of forced military service than they? 

The British at all times have had plenty of men. The men 
were brought to the colors faster than they could be equipped. 
For 12 months after certain regiments had been raised they 
marched to and fro on Salisbury Plain, without ever haying had 
guns in their hands. Soldiers without arms! Britain has al- 
ways had the men, but she went into the war unprepared in the 
sense that she did not have the supplies, equipment, and the 
munitions. Her factories had not been organized so as to 
produce these articles for war. It is only now when Britain's 
industrial activities are coordinated for the production of war 
supplies that she is able to put forth her full strength. A con- 
script in camp is worth nothing without equipment. You can 
not train him. He is useless, a mere idler. 

The British blunder was not in failing to take adequate meas- 
ures to raise the human material for war, but in failing to 
foresce the immense consumption of munitions and supplies on 
the battle field. We have already committed the British blun- 
der in that our officers charged with the duty of spending the 
money that Congress appropriated have not accumulated suf- 
ficient arms and supplies for armies that we wish to raise, and 
these cssentials will not be available for several months yet. 

As a matter of fact, conscription was never necessary in 
Britain. As finally adopted it does not apply to Ireland. It 
was adopted as a political measure rather than a military 
necessity. Britain has her conscriptionists, her privileged and 
selfish classes who have been clamoring for conscription for 
years. It is from them that our conscriptionists have borrowed 
their methods. The British conscriptionists comprise a power- 
ful political faction; through their newspapers they hammered 
the Government constantly. They criticized and bullied and 
finally the British Government gave in. Conscription in Brit- 
nin was adopted to disarm the political opposition of the con- 
scriptionists, not because it was necessary to carry on the war. 


REASONS OF THE MILITARY SATRAPY. 


The powers which are seeking to fix a system of conscription 
upon us have one set of reasons that they give to the public, 
another set which they privately entertain. One reason which 
influences military circles is the desire to inereaso the numbers 
of the Army so as to multiply opportunities for promotion and 
to give an excuse for larger pay and higher rank and honors. 
Their objection to the National Guard and to any system of vol- 
unteering is based on their opposition to men from civil life 
coming into the Army as officers. The average Regular Army 
officer cherishes an intense caste spirit. He hates Volunteer 
officers, for they are his rivals. They receive rank and position 
which he regards as his exclusive prerogative. According to the 
standard of the Regular Army officer, the Volunteer officer is 
too democratic, too much at home with his men—treats the 
enlisted men with entirely too much consideration and good 
fellowship. He is a source of irritation in a system of rigid 
easte and tends to disrupt the iron discipline which would 
create an impassible social gulf between officer and men. 

The average Army officer lives in a rigid groove of caste 
prejudice and professional practices. The Volunteer officer 


tends to disrupt this system. He brings in new ideas. He has 


a free and easy way of overturning precedent and ripping red 
tape, cardinal sins in Army circles. 

e iron determination of the Regular Army officers in 
favor of conscription at this time as opposed to the National 
Guard and all other voluntary systems is based on the desire to 
keep the National Guard officers out of the Army, especially 
officers of high rank. Necessarily many thousands of new offi- 
cers must be admitted, but these in the main will be unformed 
boys of the upper classes, who may be easily shaped into the 
Army caste, and all new oflicers will be given only the most 
subordinate places. The vast increase in our troops furnishes 
a golden opportunity for officers of the Regular Army, oppor- 
tunity for rapid promotion and wide influence. With 1,000,000 
or 2,000,000 men in the field every Regular Army officer of the 
age of 30 or thereabouts will become in due course, and without 
effort or merit on his part, of rank as high as colonel. Already 
they propose to abolish the rank of brigadier general, so that 
from colonel hundreds will jump to the rank of major general, 
with its pay of $9,300 per year. Others still will be lieutenant 
generals, and perhaps will go forward until we vie with the 
military systems of Europe with field marshals of incredibly 
large pay, honors, and authority. 

These are the prizes for which the Regular Army men are 
fighting. Personal prizes, not prizes of patriotism. Small 
wonder, then, that the Government's military advisers are 
unanimous for conscription. 

Perhaps there may be hope for a slightly increased efficiency 
under the organization which the Regular Army proposes. 
There will be few politicians given opportunities to make names 
as Army officers, and for this let us be thankful. Men are to be 
enlisted in regiments without regard to the localities from 
which they come. They are to be fed into regiments wherever 
required. It will be less trouble to pick up a conscript and 
send him into a remote regiment to fill a vacancy than to regi- 
ment men from various States and localities together. This, so 
the Regular Army says, is in the interest of efficiency. There 
will be no Alabama troops, no Ohio troops, merely troops of the 
United States—conscripts all. 

I believe that men will make better soldiers fighting alongside 
their friends, Boys will be desperately homesick, driven into 
strange regiments without friends, acquaintances, or anyone 
from home, and I do not believe the system proposed by the 
Regular Army will in this respect make for the highest efti- 
ciency. I do not believe that the fighting qualities of an army 
so organized will equal that of American troops organized 
under, the old system, where friend stood along with friend and 
brother by brother's side. 

MOTIVES OF CONSCRIPTIONISTS. 

The civilian conscriptionist has even less creditable motives 
than his associate in military life. For the past two years an 
energetic and expensive propaganda has been carried on in this 
country in favor of compulsory military service. This propa- 
ganda has been through books and publications issued in its be- 
half and the parasite newspaper organs of the selfish inter- 
ests which were advocating it, by paid lecturers sent over the 
country, by motion pictures, and in other ways. This propa- 
ganda had its origin and has been financially supported by 
small groups located in financial and industrial centers and 
whose identity is well known. 

When it appeared that war with Germany would be declared 
these selfish groups redoubled their activities. As stated by 
one of their leaders, the war seemed to be the best chance they 
would ever hare of putting their scheme through, so they 
sought to strike while the iron was hot. A special effort was 
made, their viclous newspapers redoubled their efforts, promi- 
nent lecturers were sent into various centers upon various pre- 
texts to rouse the people, to frighten them, and to prepare the 
way for what was to follow. j 

On the day before war was declared there came to me through 
the mail a number of pamphlets, letters, and so forth, urging a 
declaration of war upon Germany. This propaganda came from 
certain conscriptionist sources and had a common purpose. I 
read it with interest. One leaflet was from the Yale Ciub, of 
New York, and recited pompously that “ We men of Yale” de- 
mand war with Germany, and followed that by a demand for 
the immediate inauguration of a system of compulsory military 
service. Another leaflet was from the Tavern Club, of Boston; 
another from the Harvard Club; another from the American 
Rights League, signed by Joseph H. Choate, George De Haven 
Putman, Elihu Root, and others. Another pamphlet was from 
the Union League Club, of New York, and there were others 
from similar exclusive organizations. This propaganda came 
from the most reactionary sources in the United States, the 
most undemocratic sources, the least enlightened sources, from 
those who had constantly championed conscription in time of 
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peace as a means to discipline youth, teach respect for law, 
order, and property, make society more stable, and to create a 
reservoir of reserves to be drawn upon in case of war. Not one 
of the arguments which had previously been used by these con- 
scriptionists is now assigned by anyone connected with the 
Government in behalf of the proposed conscription legislation. 

All of these pieces of propaganda were in substance the same. 
They first demanded war with Germany and, second, demanded 
conscription. In no instance were the reasons which are now 
given assigned for the latter demand. 

I have before me the publication from the Union League Club, 
of New York. It contains the report of a special committee 
which, among others, included Robert Bacon, George F. Baker, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, jr., Joseph H. Choate, Henry P. Davison, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Samuel W. Fairchild, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Frank A. Munsey, Ogden Mills Reid, Elihu Root, Herbert L. 
Satterlee, Theodore N. Vail, and Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Anyone acquainted with American finance and big business 
will at once recognize these names. ‘They are identified with all 
that is monopolistic, oppressive, and unjust in American busi- 
ness life. They and their associates are the men who practi- 
cally run this country. They have monopolized our natural re- 
sources; they are exploiting the people, not only of America, but 
of a large part of the world; they control public opinion through 
their parasite newspapers. Indeed, they bestride the new world 
like colossi, and common men exist largely through their suf- 
ferance. These are they who are the champions of conscription. 
They are the natural enemies of democracy. There can be no 
democracy when these men rule. There will be none where their 
schemes are put through. 

The interests behind conscription are largely big business and 
big finance. Its champions are dreamers, but they dream 
vicious dreams of world conquest and exploitation. Their 
dreams are of the American flag sent into the remote corners of 
the world to protect their operations and to guard the extension 
of the systems whereby they have brought America under their 
feet. 

The champions of conscription, they who originated and have 
financed the scheme, need big armies and navies to protect their 
investments in foreign lands, to secure for them the safe return of 
dividends from concessions of mines, railroads, and so forth, and 
the exploitation of weak and undeveloped peoples. They cherish 
political schemes, for theirs is the “New Imperialism” which 
would place America alongside the plutocratic European na- 
tions in their conquest of the world. Under their baneful 
influence Dewey was sent into Manila Bay so that we might 
seize the Philippines as a base for expansion in China and the 
Orient. For them we raped Colombia of Panama, so that we 
might extend our operations throughout South America. For 
them we have sent our soldiers into Haiti, Santo Domingo, and 
Costa Rica and stand like a bleated bully with a drawn club 
over the petty States of Central America. What may be their 
further dreams I do not know, but I fear that they are fraught 
with the most evil consequences to American ideals. 

The interests engaged in promoting conscription want big 
armies for home use. They say, “ We have too much discon- 
tent, too many Socialists, too many I. W. W.’s, too many 
strikes, too much industrial disorder, too much freedom of 
speech, too many ranting demagogues and labor agitators.” 
They would suppress all this with the iron hand of the mili- 
tary. They would take the youth of the land while it is yet 
impressionable, force it into their armies, rob it of its princi- 
ples of democracy, teach it docility and respect for them and 
their property. so that the New World might be made over to 
resemble the Old, with its castes of prestige and privilege. 

The financial and big business interests that are championing 
conscription as a permanent system see in this national crisis 
their golden opportunity. They have seized on the war crisis 
as the time to put through their scheme. It is not for the war 
that they wish conscription but for its effect when peace has 
come. With them it is now or never. They expect to com- 
mit the Nation to conscription at this time so that forced 
military service will be fixed on us as a permanent thing and 
we will never be able to shake it off again. This is the stake 
that they are playing for. 

These forces seem to have wanted the war for the oppor- 
tunity that it gives to fix their system on us. They did not 
want conscription for the war, but wanted the war hoping that 
they might get conscription out of it. They have roused them- 
selves to their supremest activity. Every influence of which 
they can avail themselves is being brought to bear. They have 
sent out the word and their minions are lashed into a fury. 
Their newspapers belch out their noxious gases in the nostrils 
of the people, and all who may be deceived, frightened, or 


intimidated, all of the thoughtless, timid, or corrupt elements 
in the land are marshaled under their flag. { y 

I fight these influences in defense of our national dignity 
and honor. I fight them as I would the foe across the sea to 
preserve American ideals and institutions, I will not surrender 
to them. I would rather die than to lose so cheaply the liber- 
ties for which our ancestors shed their blood. 

CONSCRIPTION IS UNNECESSARY, 

Conscription is unnecessary in two senses. In the first 
place, we can get all the troops we need by the voluntary sys- 
tem. It seems unlikely that 1,000,000 volunteers will enlist to 
go across the seas to shed their blood in foreign lands. If it 
is our purpose to send vast armies to take part in European 
battles, then forced service may be necessary. But if we intend 
to send only 500,000 men to France, enough hot-blooded Ameri- 
cans can be found to enlist for that adventure. Recruited to 
full strength, our Regular Army will comprise 287,000 and will 
alone furnish men for a European campaign. 

Our people when they volunteer want to know what they are 
fighting for. If they are fighting for our national defense and 
honor, millions of volunteers will come forward. If the cam- 
paign is to settle quarrels between European dynasties, per- 
haps only the hardy and adventurous, those who will fight for 
the sheer love of it, will enlist. 

Why not enlist two forces with a definite understanding as to 
what they are to do? Enlist one force for foreign service. If 
500,000 will suffice, enough volunteers may be had. Enlist an- 
ether force for the defense of our country with the understand- 
ing that they are not to be sent into foreign lands. No matter 
how many men may be desired for this force, they will readily 
come forward. Our people are not lacking in real patriotism. 
They will volunteer just as well as the British have done. 
Millions of Americans will rush to the fing if they are to be 
used only to defend our own shores. 

To insist on conscription at the beginning of this war is an 
imputation against the courage and patriotism of our people. 
It is equal to a charge that they are selfish and unworthy. It 
is a confession upon the part of the conscriptionists that the 
war is not a popular war, that the heart of the people is not in 
the war. There may be some basis for the thought that 
America does not give herself whole-heartedly to this war. 
However that may be, our people are patriotic and there will 
be no lack of men to defend our country. Men will enlist 
whether they approve the war or the means by which it came 
on or not. 

Conscription is unnecessary in another sense. Our Regular 
Army recruited to full strength is 287,000, The National Guard 
when recruited to war strength is 641.000, making a total of 
928,000 already authorized under existing laws. No call for 
volunteers has been made. The President has issued no procla- 
mation asking the people to enlist, yet they are enlisting at the 
rate of over 3,000 each day. ‘This enlistment is going on 
although there is no equipment for fhe men and the States have 
been refused permission to muster in new regiments of National 
Guard or to bring the National Guard up to full war strencth. 

Let the President issue his proclamation asking for volun- 
teers and authorizing the States to bring up the National Guard 
to full war strength. Within 60 days the entire quota of 928,000 
men will be raised. We have not got guns and equipment fer 
even these men. Surely our armies Vill be large enough for 
the present when such a vast number is brought to the colors. 
When these armies have been raised and equipped it will then 
be time to consider whether we should go further in our war 
preparations. 

CONSCRIPTION IS UNAMERICAN. 

The Revolutionary War was fought by volunteers as were 
our colonial wars. From the beginning of American history 
volunteers have been relied on in this country. Volunteer serv- 
ice is shrined in American tradition. It is the traditional 
American method of raising armies. 

During the Civil War it was thought expedient in 1863 to 
pass a sort of conscription act to stimulate enlisting men in 
the Union armies. Out of 2,700,000 Union soldiers in the Civil 
War only about 60,000 were conscripts. The enforcement of the 
draft act caused riots, generally disorganized the country, and 
was of no real military value. 

The Southern Confederacy raised a few soldiers by conscrip- 
tion, Most of the conscripts laid down or ran away the first 
battle. Many of them were Unionists and deserted to the Union 
Army, The attempt to conscript soldiers into the Confederate 
Army drove thousands of southerners who were loyal to the 
Union into the Federal Army. Over 30.000 Federai soldiers 
enlisted from Tennessee alone. Five entire Union regiments 
were enlisted among Confederate prisoners at Rock Island. 
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Desertions largely operated to break the back of the Confederacy. 
Many of the deserters were conscripts, 

The average American likes to regard himself as a free moral 
agent. As a volunteer he fights heroically, cherishing the ideal 
that he is serving his country without compulsion. It will break 
the morale of our men to force them into service. Conscription 
is violative of American traditions. Our people may be led; 
they can not be driven. They are not of exactly the same stuff 
as the docile European conscript. It will serve to impair their 
fighting qualities when they look upon themselves as dumb ani- 
mals driven to the trenches rather than as free Americans 
fighting voluntarily for their country. 

It was well said in time of the Civil War that it took two 
good soldiers to keep one conscript in line. Under a system 
of conscription many will be forced to the ranks who have con- 
scientious objections and who are dissatisfied for other reasons. 
A general spirit of discontent will be engendered; regiments 
will be honeycombed with unrest and dissatisfaction. The mar- 
tial spirit of our people will be dulled. There will be many 
aliens in our ranks fighting against those of their own blood. 
I would rather have one-half the number in enthusiastic whole- 
hearted soldiers than to infect the whole with the discontent 
and unrest of the unwilling minority. 

If we are to expect our armies to acquit themselves in accord- 
ance with our glorious military traditions, they must fight on 
the same plane with the Americans of previous wars. They 
must have the same respect for themselves, the same ideals of 
freemen. They must cherish the same glorious memories. You 
can not get that kind of fighting out of servile conscripts. 

I am able to understand the pride which a soldier may take 
in the name of “ volunteer.” I remember well the bright Sunday 
morning of the ist of May, 1898, when I shouldered my rifle as 
a private soldier at the outbreak of the Spanish War. I remem- 
ber the pride that I took in myself and in my comrades as 
volunteer soldiers. I was sustained throughout the trials of 
service by the thought that I was serving of my own accord. 
Always I have looked back upon my service as a soldier with a 
feeling of pride and added self-respect because I was a volun- 
teer. I am unwilling to rob the men acho must fight this war 
of the proud name of volunteer. I am unicilling to brand them 
as conscripts, as those who must be forced to serve their 
county). 

CONSCRIPTION BREEDS FAVORITISM AND CORRUPTION. 


All claims in behalf of the justice of conscription are based 
on the assumption that it will be fairly enforced, that the bur- 
den will rest upon all classes equally, and that it will be enforced 
impartially against all. Upon no other theory is the idea of 
conscription tolerable for an instant, but experience has shown 
that it opens wide the door for the gravest administrative 
abuses. 

To bring men into the ranks under a system of conscription 
requires their registration, their division into classes, and so 
forth. Medical examinations are required, and there are many 
loopholes through which favored ones may escape on the way. 
The administration of the law will necessarily be left to a 
governmental bureau and its details in charge of officials, many 
of whom will be hastily selected petty officers. It is inevitable 
that there will be many instances of favoritism, perhaps even of 
corruption. Men will be omitted from registration, because there 
is no way to check the matter up. Men will be excused for 
falsely certified small defects, defective eyesight, hearing, or 
teeth, or flat feet, or rheumatism, or some minor disease. This 
is inevitable. It will impair the confidence of the people in the 
system and cause intense dissatisfaction. 

It is already being planned that all the commissioned officers 
are to be taken from the better educated and upper social 
classes. Few indeed are the working men or their sons who will 
be allowed to wear swords. The masses will do the digging and 
the sweating. They will be shown the least favoritism and 
allowed the fewest exemptions. 

The system whereby officers for the new armies will be 
chosen has already been exposed. They are to be taken from 
the idle rich men who have attended the Plattsburg camps, from 
college boys, and others of the upper classes. The lowest com- 
missioned officers are to be appointed only after rigid educa- 
tional tests. It will take at least a high-school graduate to 
stand the examinations. It is not proposed to appoint practical, 
every-day sort of men, used to dealing with men and affairs as 
officers. Rather it is intended to make commissions the prize 
of a sort of Chinese pedantry which will exclude all but the 
best educated. The truth is that there is more concern to select 
men who are “socially right” than those who are capable of 
dealing with the practical concerns of army life. 

An enlisted man of the Regular Army or National Guard will 
have no chance for a commission based upon his record of hon- 


orable service and his capacity for performance of military 
duty. He must stand the test of examination in the sciences 
and mathematics to be admitted. Gen. Forrest, perhaps the 
most capable Cavalry commander that the world ever saw, 
would be unable to get a commission as 3 Heutenant in 
the American Army. 

I am receiving hundreds of letters from sien of the upper class 
seeking commissions in the Army; not one of these has expressed 
a willingness to enlist as a private. No workingman has asked 
for a commission. They know that there is no chance for them 
no matter how capable, generally speaking, they may be. 

It is one thing to pass conscription laws; another to enforce 
them. Always it is easier to enforce the laws against the poor 
and humble. If any may escape their meshes, it is the classes 
having wealth and influence. Let no hard-handed workingman 
expect to find the son of the capitalist serving alongside his son 
on terms of equality. A way will be found to avoid that. As 
a last resort there are unmerited promotions and soft places to 
be found, perfunctory duties to be performed, easy clerkships, 
and such like. The toil and the drudgery, the digging and the 
sweating, will be reserved for the sons of the masses. 

CONSCRIPTION IS DISCRIMINATORY. 


Conscription is based on discrimination. It starts out with 


its exemptions and its methods of selection. It is not intended | 


to rest equally upon all citizens. It culls out a few for military 
duty. These victims are subjected to rigid discipline and all the 
hardships of the campaign with the risk of their lives. The 
balance go free and continue to enjoy all their pleasures and 
privileges. Conscripts are not even chosen by lot out of the 
entire mass. Those above prescribed ages and following ex- 
empted callings are never under the hazard that they may be 
taken. Yet all these might render useful service for the State, 
even many of them do so now as officials and will continue to 
draw the salaries and enjoy all the privileges of peace. 
Conscription can not be fair and democratic, unless all are 
taken, from the oldest down to even the youngest who is useful. 
If one citizen should be forced to serve the State all should be 
equally subject. The fact that a man can not render active 
service as a soldier is nothing. The civilian side of wars activ- 
ity is much wider than the military side. The production of the 
necessaries of life for the people as well as supplies and equip- 
ment for the Army calls for vast numbers in civilian employ- 
ments. If citizens may be taken for service in the trenches, 


why may they not also be taken for service in the fields and 


workshops? Why should unproductive bankers, agents, and pro- 
fessional men go scot-free merely because they are over a ver- 
tain age or physically unsuited for trench duty? Why should 
not these parasite classes and social burdens be seized upon 
and put to doing something that is useful, something beneficial 
to the whole? Why should we not send them into the fields to 
harden their muscles and to improve their physical condition 
with fresh air and outdoor work? 

Just conscription levies not on a few but upon all. It does 
not discriminate between the worker in a munition factory and 
a clerk behind the counter. It does not say to Jack, “ You 
shall go to war because you are of this age,” and to John, “ You 
are free because you are a year older.” It does not say to 
William, a clerk, “ You are to go into the trenches; you are to 
sweat or shiver or starve and to lose your life or to come home 
maimed all for $15 per month,” and to Henry, the munitions 
worker, “ You are to centinue on at your employment enjoying 
all the pleasures and privileges of peace at $5 per day.” 

Conscription is State slavery. It is involuntary servitude, 
not for crime. It is so harsh and violative of every principle 
of liberty that it should not be used except in time of actual 
necessity. It is a measure for an extremity not for ordinary 
times. To make it necessary the peril of the Nation should 
be so great as to require a supreme sacrifice from every citizen. 
If conscription is justified at all, then it is only when universal 
conscription is necessary. There should be no exemptions 
nor exceptions. Not that all may be needed as soldiers but that 
all may be needed for service for the Nation, for service for the 
public welfare. All should be put upon an equality without 
discrimination between married or single, rich or poor, edu- 
cated or ignorant. Family and business ties should be ignored 
and every citizen regarded as merely a member of the com- 
munity to serve the whole and to be cared for by the whole. 

Property is not so sacred in its nature as life and liberty. 
The right of the individual to control his own actions is more 
important than his right to own property. Conscription is con- 
fiscation of men. It restrains their liberties, forces their ac- 
tions, and drives them into danger, perhaps at the cost of their 
lives. Jf conscription of men be permissible conscription of 
property is also justified. If men's liberties and lives may be 
taken for the public welfare, then property may also be con- 
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jiscated. Surely it will not be argued that property stands 
upon higher ground than man, 

A system of conscription of men which leaves property free 
is inherently unjust. It is undemocratic. That a man who has 
nothing but his life to lose shall be forced to hazard it in service 


for the State and that a capitalist shall preserve his property 
intact is shocking to an enlightened conscience. 

If it be said that the conscript man is used temporarily— 
borrowed, as it were, for the emergency—and that the hazard 
of his life is a mere incident, I answer by asking why, then, 
should property not be borrowed, used temporarily, and re- 
turned at the end of the war? How can it be just when human 
material for war is taken without compensation that war sup- 
plies and finances for war may not also be taken? What justice 
is there when men are being conscripted that property owners 
should be receiving incomes from their possessions? 

CONSCRIPTION IS UNDEMOCRATIC, 

Why is conscription undemocratic? 

First. Even when laid equally upon all ages and classes it 
imposes the burden of public defense equally per capita upon 
the population, whereas the burdens of government should be 
borne in proportion to the benefits received. Since property 
enjoys the chief benefit of government and its protection occa- 
sions the chief governmental expense it should bear the chief 
part of the burden of public defense. Men should be required 
to respond to public duty in the same measure that they receive 
a benefit from the public. Conscription rests the burden of pub- 
lic defense upon the individual without regard to property 
interests or benefits derived from the Government. 

Second. Conscription for military duty can not be equally 
borne by the whole people, for many are physically unfit, others 
are cowards and can not fight, many are too old, many are too 
young, many are women; all these escape, yet all share in the 
benefits of government. 

Third. The burden of conscription is not laid equally on all, 
even of those taken for service. Some 3 per cent are commis- 
sioned officers enjoying position, honors, pay, and opportunities 
immeasurably above the remainder; 15 to 20 per cent are petty 
officers enjoying superior emoluments and comforts to a marked 
degree. The remainder are private soldiers who do all the 
work and most of the suffering and get nothing in return except 
the scantiest necessaries of life. 

Fourth. Conscription is undemocratic because it develops 
bureaucracy, takes the control of affairs from the representa- 
tives of the people, places it in the hands of officials who are 
out of contact with them. Hence the administration of the 
system of conscription is subject to the discretion of unre- 
sponsible officials and the peculiar subject of the grossest abuses, 
oppression, corruption, and favoritism. 

Fifth. It is undemocratic because it forces men into an 
autocratic system in which respect is given to authority, not 
to merit, in whick the rewards go to place and not to capacity, 
in which servile obedience is the highest virtue and independ- 
ence and individuality the most serious vice. Out of this sys- 
tememen may come humble, docile, and unimaginative but never 
virile, aggressive, and reasoning citizens. Its tendency is to- 
ward autocratic and not toward popular government. 

THE CRUELEST INJUSTICE, 


Selective conscription, so called, is the worst form of all. It 
consciously and intentionally lays its burden upon a select few. 
It is its purpose not to reach all alike, but to victimize certain 
classes and callings. Its administration is left to a bureau 
which is out of touch with the people; that it will be the means 
of the grossest oppression and tyranny can not for a moment 
be questioned. 

The cruelest feature of selective conscription, its most vicious 
feature, is the plan to victimize the boys of the land. It pro- 
poses to seize on those under 21. It is not content to discrim- 
inate among those of mature age, but aims its vile purpose at 
helpless and inoffensive boys. 

What a cruel injustice to deprive a boy of his chance, to 
rob him of the opportunity of his youth, to finish his education, 
to learn a trade, to get a fair and early start in life! 

The conscription of men under 21 is grossly unjust. It is 
undemocratic and oppressive,- because it levies upon nonvoters, 
those who have had no voice in bringing on the war, who were 
not consulted, who are helpless, who are not represented in 
Congress or official place, boys who have no votes with which 
to avenge themselves upon those who would force this system 
upon them, who are driven like dumb helpless sheep to slaughter. 
The shame of it to limit the age of those who are to be con- 
scripted at below 25! Not a Member of Congress but is above 
that age, not a Government official but is above that age, pot 
an agitator for conscription from one end of the land to the 
other but is above that age. We would vote that on others 


which neither we nor any of our age or class will have to 
endure. This in the name of democracy! s 

Conscription of boys is wrong.. It is foolish to take boys out 
of the home circle before their characters are formed, innocent 
boys, and unaccustomed to temptation, unschooled in the ways 
of the world; to take uninformed boys and thrust them into the 
vicious moral atmosphere of the camp, where they will be sub- 
ject to every vile temptation and moral pitfall that ever lay in 
wait for humanity. 

Conscription of boys is economically unjust and foolish. The 
lite of a soldier is one sometimes of hardship and privation, 
spasmodically laborious, but chiefly that of an idler. “ Soldier- 
ing” is a word that has a well-defined meaning. Boys should 
have a chance to finish their education, to learn a trade, and get 
some little start in life, to make some plans for the future. 
But with a year or two taken out of their lives at the beginning 
of manhood, taken out of their lives and devoted to army life, 
they will come back stripped of ambition, schooled as idlers. 
KEN Do inclination to learn a trade or to prepare themselyes 
or life. : 

If we are to have conscription let us spare the boys, spare 
them for the sake of their health, for they are physically soft 
and unformed, are heedless and imprudent. They do not know 
how to care for themselves physically nor what to eat nor 
drink, and they will come back from the campaign broken and 
bent and diseased wrecks. They will come back rheumatic and 
malarious. In 1915 when our country was at peace, all our 
soldiers living comfortably in barracks, receiving the best of 
food, medical attention and care, and under the most favorable 
conditions for health we had an average of 93,262 enlisted men 
in the Army. During that year alone 69,442 were admitted to 
the hospital for disease or injury; there were 10,045 cases of 
venereal disease and 358 cases of insanity, 1.351 were discharged 
for physical disability, and 436 died. These were carefully 
chosen men of ages between 18 and 35. They were subjected to 
the most rigid medical examination before being admitted to 
service. They were not reenlisted if physically defective. 
Practically every case of disease originated in service. This is 
especially true of venereal diseases, from which one man in 
every nine suffered. No doubt many men were diseased when 
discharged, no record having been made of it, and will carry 
through their lives the marks of service. 

Yet in the face of this terrible record conscriptiopists persist’ 
that Army service will promote the health and physical well- 
being of young men. : 

MY VOTE. 

I will not vote for conscription unless it shall appear neces- 
sary. I will not consider conscription necessary so long as 
sufficient armies to defend this country can be raised by the 
voluntary system. I will not vote to conscript men to send 
them across the sea to fight the battles of European monarchs. 
I will not force our boys into the raging hell of Europe in order 
to decide whether Italy shall have Trentino, whether Bosnia shall 
belong to Servia or to Austria, whether Russia may sit at the 
Dardanelles, and whether Poland as a kingdom shall be under 
the control of Germany or Russia. 

I clearly foresee the fury that my political enemies will 
raise against me at home. Already in my ears there rises the 
roar of the torrent of abuse and misrepresentation. I am duly 
mindful that I am refusing to obey the dominant voices of my 
city, the newspaper voices, the voices. of wealth, prestige, and 
influence. But I am undismayed by the prospect. I hear rather 
the still small voice of conscience than the thunder of opposi- 
tion. I hear rather the pleading mothers and the plaintive 
voices of common men, of those who toil while others sleep. 

I have been a private soldier, and if it should be necessary 
will enlist again. I am willing to fight with arms in my hands 
in defense of our institutions. Surely, I should be willing to 
speak and vote to defend them. I would be willing to shed my 
blood defending my country against a foreign invader. I am 
no less willing to defend American liberties with my life if need 
be when they are assailed by internal foes. 

I have no word of criticism for those who hold to opinions 
which differ from mine. This is America, the land of the free. 
Freedom of opinion is one of the things that makes this country 
worth fighting for. I respect any man’s conscientious and de- 
liberate opinions. I crave for my own the same consideration 
and regard. I do my duty as I see it. Let others be guided 
by the same light of conscience. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alamana [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I must make the frank 
confession that up until the last few days I had reached the con- 
clusion to vote against any bill embodying the essential features 
of a selective draft unless predicated upon the prior use and 
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patent failure of a pure ‘volunteer system. In fact, I had so 
stated my purpose to some of my eolleagues here. I was im- 
pelled tọ that convietion by the very arguments used by those 
now supporting the majority report. 

By now stating, that after more mature reflection, and after 
hearing the arguments urged I have reached a different con- 
«lusion and shall vote for a selective draft, or universal obliga- 
tion to service, it is probable that I shall share the censure of 
those who are being criticized as mere rubber stamps and 
marionetts, to register only the will of the Executive. But I 
am comforted by the reflection that of all the personal autoc- 
racies known to man the most despicable and indefensible ts 
that of intolerance of an honest conviction candidly expressed. 

To take the side of voting against the selective draft would 
be imminently “ the easiest way.” It would require less explana- 
tion; it would invite no personal political disaster; but, Mr. 
Chairman, in an hour like this, under conditions unprecedented 
in our national history, in deliberating upon great questions of 
national policy involving even our national life, it seems to me 
that it is a time to subordinate every element of the personal 
equation and to forget the geographical confines of a con- 
zressional district, to merge these considerations into the larger 
necessities of a national emergency. [Applause.] Whatever 
of disaster or blundering our arms may suffer, the people of 
the tenth district of Alabama will measurably suffer with every 
other district in shame, in regret, in humiliations. 

What is the thing we nre here contriving to do? To raise a 
new army for national security and defense. How shall such 
an army be raised? From among the male citizens of the United 
States. And why should the Government expect them to serve 
as soldiers under its flag? Because of an implied and specific 
moral and civic obligation. If our flag has been insulted, our 
citizens murdered on the high seas in contravention of all law 
human, international, and divine; if onr outraged national 
dignity and self-respect stands flouted before the world, are 
these accumulated grievances directed against us as a Nation, 
or only against that proportion of our people who would be gal- 
lant enough to volunteer to resent them? [Applause.] It is 
our national sovereignty that is defied, and not a capricious 
portion of our people. This Nation in its political autonomy 
is one fabric, indivisable and homogeneous. Whatever alien 
hand strikes at a single star in the flag strikes at them all, 
and all the peoples of the States they represent. I[Applause.] 
Whoever would lay an impious stripe of shame upon those of 
honor 3 glory profanes at his peril a whole people. [Ap- 
plause. 

So our burden and our duty in this crisis is joint, not several ; 
it is universal, not fantastic. Who shall fill the ranks? Only 
those choice spirits whose first impulse of duty and honor calls 
them to the colors, while the slumberers and the callous share not 
their peril but only the fruits of their sacrifices? 

It is one of the mudsills of our structure of freedom that all 
men are guaranteed equality of opportunity under the law, 
equality of protection in life, property, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Is it not fair, is it not just, is it not honest, that the 
Government should not only expect but require equality of 
burden under the law? What man among the slothful would be 
laggard in claiming the benefit of habeas corpus if improperly 
imprisoned or trial by jury if under indictment for felony? It 
is his to claim. His Government has given him that constitu- 
tional right. If his property is unlawfully seized, he invokes the 
writ of detinue. If his character is assailed, he can sue for 
defamation. But, sir, if his Government is assailed, which gives 
him all this protection; if the sacred traditions and inviolable 
rights of its citizens on the high seas are “ plundered, profaned, 
prostituted, and disinherited,” he says I will let my neighbor 
volunteer to look after that business; I am not personally in- 
volved. Gentlemen, is that democracy; is that even decent 
human conduct? 

Universal obligations ef service and burden are inextricably in- 
terwoven in all our political and civic relations to the State. 
Where is there a public treasury that would receive just con- 
sideration if the payment of taxes was voluntary? What court 
of justice could rely upon a single venire to try some desperate 
and disagreeable murder case if the jury boxes of the country 
only contained the names of those citizens who volunteered to 
perform that duty? The public highways of America in every 
township would soon resolve themselves into ruts and quagmires 
were it not for the law of compulsory road duty within certain 
arbitrary limitations. Every peaceful community in the country 
would be subject to the merciless brutality of a desperado save 
for the watch and ward of a posse comitatus of civilians drafted 
for emergency. 

I can find no good reason or sound logic to urge that in the 
gravest of national, which really in its last analysis means per- 


sonal, peril to our citizens, their wives and children and hearth- 
stones, there should be an entirely different standard of duty 
for .all men within the same arbitrary reasonable limitations. 

It is argued that the main advantage of the majority bill is 
that it will give soldiers quicker than by waiting for the regis- 
tration proposed by the minority plan. God knows that I am in 
no ‘hurry te get them to the trenches. I still maintain that 
there does not now exist any justification to send an American 
army to Europe. I voted for the Britten amendment to the war 
resolution not to send our boys to the shambles except by con- 
sent of Congress, but if they are to go let us see to it by this 
legislation that they go thoroughly trained, equipped, experi- 
enced, and prepared for trench warfare in its abominable worst, 
and that they go each on equal terms of honor and self-respect 
and each with the consoling consciousness that if he dies on the 
field of honor or if he survives it was because his country called 
him on terms of equal dignity and justice with every comrade 
who shares his fate. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, these considerations I have suggested have 
been intended to touch upon the reason and justice and fairness 
of this proposal. There are other considerations of a practical 
nature that seem to me involved in this controversy. 

I am a new Member of this body. I am not accustomed to 
the intricacies of government and government regulations, the 
same as you enjoy, but in my observation of human organiza- 
tions I have always found it necessary to lodge and to fix the 
final arbitrary power with some head of some governing body. 

We have as President of the United States a man chosen by 
popular majority of the people of this country to counsel with 
and admonish us upon the great questions of governmental con- 
cern; and for one I fully believe in my heart that I am speaking 
the sentiments of a majority of my native State of Alabama 
[applause], although some of my colleagues differ with me, 
and I recognize their right to a candid difference of opinion, 
when I express the belief that when the final judgment of our 
people is made up, that the great and overwhelming majority 
of the people of Alabama will say that we elected that man as 
Chief Executive, that we believe in him and stand behind the 
reasonable and logical policies of our Commander in Chief, the 
lender of our party, the Chief Executive of the Nation, Woed- 
row Wilson, and I am willing to share his judgment and “if 
follow his leadership. [Applause.] 

I believe that the moral and psychological effect of an- 5405 
such as would be made up under this just and equal system 
would have a profound effect upon Hollweg, Von Tirpitz. Hin- 
denburg, and the Kaiser, without firing a gun, and lead to 
peace; but a haphazard, half-hearted, discredited, discarded 
system of mobilization would tend to hearten them in the belief 
that a sluggish and halting policy possessed America, and that 
there was no real punch behind our brave words. 

We have a great Council of National Defense chosen from 
all of the citizenship because of their expert knowledge, their 
experience, and their judgment, and their wisdom in broad 
lines of human endeavor. We have invested them with power 
to make suggestions to the President and Congress. We are 
relying in this emergency upon their wisdom; and I believe 
we should, without question, accept their advice and suggestions. 

Why, by the same token and by the same reason, can we not 
afford to accept the advice of these experts who constitute the 
General Staff of the Army, especially when those views are con- 
curred in by the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. If a volunteer is all that is needed, it 
appeals to me, gentlemen of the House, that these great bellig- 
erent nations in Europe who have given it a fair and impartial 
trial would adhere to that system instead of all of them dis- 
crediting and discarding it. Now, Mr. Chairman, a great many 
of us voted for this resolution declaring a state of war to exist, 
and I want to read a portion of it for wour reminder: 


Resolved, That the state of war between the United States and the 
Imperial German Government which has been thrust t upon the United 


States is her formally declared, and that the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed— 
Pied you— 


oy the entire naval and military forces of the United States 
— resources of the Government to carry on war against the 
23 German Government; and to bring the conflict to a successful 
termination all of the resources of the country are hereby pledged by 
the Congress of the United States. 


[Applause.] 

Gentlemen, it seems to me that that comprehensive term 
embraces not only railroads, not only public utilities, not only 
manufacturing establishments, not only all these great enter- 

the Government is mobilizing to meet this emergency, 
but it also involves in its largest and best analysis the mobiliza- 
tion upon these reasonable, fair, and just restrictions of the 
greatest power we possess—that is, the man power of the United 
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States of America. [Applause.] Gentlemen, I have no desire to 
trespass upon the patience of the committee. A good deal has 
been said in the course of this debate about sending young men 
under the age of 21 to the war or drafting them, I agree with 
the proposition suggested, but that is not inyolved in the con- 
troversy now before the House. I am unalterably opposed to 
including in the selective draft young men under the age of 21 
years [applause], because, my friends, I do not believe that it 
is just and proper; and I want to make the statement that I 
shall feel very much inclined to vote against the whole propo- 
sition if that amendment does not stand like it is reported by 
the minority to this House. A great deal has been said about 
womanhood and motherhood in this debate. 

Gentlemen, that phase of the case has appealed to us all, no 
doubt; but I do not believe—and I believe I am authorized, 
although not personally, to make this assertion and this state- 
ment—that the motherhood of America, those glorious women 
who have given these sons to the Nation, that it is not their 
purpose and not their anxiety and not their wish in this hour. 
when so much is involved, to restrain and withhold their sons 
from equal service upon terms of equality in this great enter- 
prise of defending the United States of America. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
Illinois will permit the completion of this very able and in- 
teresting address. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would ask for a few 
minutes more if it is agreeable. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield five minutes additional. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Ah, sir, I do not believe that the mother- 
hood of America has forgotten what transpired in Belgium 
and northern France. I believe that behind this crusade of 
justice is a matter which will move the hearts of our soldiers 
and fill them with real courage to resent the indefensible out- 
rages which have been perpetrated upon the motherhood and 
sisterhood of Belgium and France in this great and cruel 
struggle. Ah, I do not believe that they have forgotten Miss 
Cavill and those of her sort, and that they are now in this 
emergency, as they have always been in the trying hours of our 
Republic, eager and anxious to make equal sacrifice with the 
fathers of the country for the preservation of the institutions 
of liberty, equality, and justice which prevail in this country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the indulgence of the 
committee. It is not my purpose in these remarks to say any- 
thing that might possibly, or that could possibly, wound the 
feeling of any of my colleagues, especially my colleagues from 
the State of Alabama. I regret we can not agree upon the fun- 
damental question involved in this bill; but after, as I suggested 
in the beginning, mature, thoughtful, and dispassionate consid- 
eration I could not honestly reach any other conclusion ex- 
cept that in this emergency the bill proposed by the minority 
report is the wisest, fairest, most just, and democratic method 
to serve the interests of our people in this great national emer- 
gency. [Applause.] 

The system of selection is the only way in which every man 
of military age, may re a fair and square chance to serve 
upon terms of equality with his neighbor. The rich and poor 
are on the same simple level of responsibility and mutual lia- 
bility to service. 

This is the only way to keep this from being “a rich man’s 
war and a poor man's fight.” 

It gives the President the right to say to the man on the farm, 
in the mine, in the cotton mill, “ You are liable to service, but 
the country needs you more to stay where you are to produce 
food and fuel and clothes than in the Army, and I choose you 
to serve at home.” 

The people of my district, I know, are willing to serve their 
country if they know that they will be called to serve on equal 
terms with all and without favoritism or partiality, and in my 
judgment the President’s plan guarantees this result. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the House, I have been at a loss to understand the 
processes of reasoning by which some of the Members of the 
House have during the last few days suddenly become con- 
verted to the righteousness and the wisdom of immediate con- 
scription, but the gentleman who has just preceded me can 
leave us in no doubt as to the reason for the position he 
assumes. He says that he voted for the Britten resolution, 
which would have prevented the United States Government 
from sending a soldier to France to. fight the battles of this 
country. He says to-day he is not so very much in favor. of 
sending the boys to the trenches, and therefore it is natural 
for him to take the position that he is opposed to this selective 


volunteer plan aad in favor of this conscription plan, which 
would delay the raising of an Army for six months more. 

Mr. B The gentleman is not doing me justice. 
I am not accurately quoted. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, 
What did you say? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I said I voted for the Britten amendment 
to the war resolution not to send an army to Europe without 
the consent of Congress. The gentleman did not state that in 
his statement. 

Mr. BYRNES of Souti Carolina. 
expect Congress to send them there? 

Mr. BANKHBAD. If the gentleman will permit, does not 
the Britten resolution——- 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Oh, the gentleman pictures 
the suffering of women in Belgium and says the women of this 
country have not lost their patriotism, and yet he forgot all 
about the suffering women of Belgium and joined the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr, Brirren] in his effort to prevent the 
President from sending an army of the United States Govern- 
ment over to Belgium. [Applause.] 

He said, my friends, that he is unalterably opposed to draft- 
ing men under 21 years of age. He says that now; but he knows 
and I know the Senate is going to pass that 21-year provision, 
and it is going to conference and it is going to come back in the 
bill, and the same process of reasoning that induced him to turn 
turtle on the conscription business will induce him to turn turtle 
on the age limit. He says that the volunteer system, with its 
sluggish mobilization, would hearten Germany. What would he 
do? He would follow Mr. Brirren in a policy described by my 
friend from Georgia [Mr. Howarp] as directing the Army to 
“Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, but don’t go near the 
water.”. [Laughter.] Would not it hearten Germany to say 
we are going to have war, but will not send an army unless 
Congress hereafter shall meet and determine that it should be 
sent. It is in keeping with every other argument of every man 
who has favored this conscription bill. Š 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN] yester- 
day was in favor of conscription because, he said, he thought it 
would keep “the Kelleys and Burkes and Sheas” at home. He 
favors conscription because he wants to keep the Irish in Boston, 
and the gentlemen who represent mining districts believe it will 
keep the miners at home. They tell the men from manufacturing 
districts that conscription will keep the skilled workers at home, 
and then they go down into the agricultural sections of the South 
and say, We are going to keep your farmers at home.” Then, 
in God’s name, who is going to fight? 

Mr. KEARNS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I can not. I have but 
15 minutes, and I can talk an hour about this, the most infamous 
proposition ever submitted to this or any other American Con- 


I do not desire to do so. 


When did the gentleman 


gress. = 

Tell me who is going to be exempted. There is but one class 
of people whom they say will be drafted, and that is the pool- 
room sharks. I have not heard a conscriptionist discuss the sub- 
ject yet who did not say, “ We are going to keep all the working- 
men at home, but we are going to draft the pool-room fellows.” 
Are you going to defeat Germany with an army of pool-room 
sharks? [Applause and laughter.] Why, my friends, they tell 
me that this is no sentimental thing; this is a serious thing. You 
are going up against the greatest fighting organization in the 
world. And yet in this country they talk as though the war was 
to be fought with billiard balls instead of bullets. If they took 
all of the pool-roam sharks in the United States of America 
they would not have an army. Under the lottery you pro- 
vide for in this conscription bill 4,000,000 names are put in a 
box and 500,000 drawn out, and the pool-room loafer has seven 
chances to one that he will not be drawn. 

In the vain effort to bolster up this bill, what does the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] say? Now, if he can 
not make an argument for a proposition, nobody else here can. 
What did he say? He resorted to fancy and fiction instead of 
relying upon facts. He read here, with the evident approval 
of the House, figures purporting to show that one-half of the 
Army of the United States Government in the Civil War was 
18 years old. Where did he get the figures? He said he got 
them from a speech made by Senator Nr sor in the Senate 
last Saturday. I looked at them, and do you know what they 


show? They show that there were 1,183,130 men under 18. 
There were 1,158,438 men of 18. That makes 2,341,568 of 18 
‘years and under, and as he said the total enrollment was only 
.2,606,000, he did not leave but 264,432 soldiers in the Union 
Army over 18 years of age. Who believes it? They show, 
further, -that of those of 22 years of age there were 880,000. 
How could there be that many when he had left but 264,000 
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from 18 years up? Then I telephoned The Adjutant General’s 
Office, and he said that there was absolutely no record in the 
War Department of the ages of the United States soldiers. He 
said that some time ago a newspaper published the statement 
concerning it, but it was a fake, I telephoned to Senator 
NELson’s office, and his secretary said he got those figures last 
year from the Kansas City Star. And possibly that accounts 
for the attitude of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
ranp]. [Laughter.] 

My friends, thus it has ever been. But I have an inquisi- 
tive mind, so I inquired of the Legislative Reference Bureau 
for what information they had, and their information, com- 
piled from statements of men who ought to be in a position to 
know, was that the average age was 25, and the secretary to 
The Adjutant General says that a statement compiled by them, 
from the survivors of the veterans of the Civil War on the 
Union side, shows that the average age was 28, The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] said, Do you think that 
the patriotism of the boys of 18 has departed and they will not 
volunteer?” I ask him if he thinks that the patriotism of the 
men over 25 has departed, and will they not volunteer if he 
will only give them a chance? [Applause.] 

Oh, no. This is universal! The only thing universal about 
it is the universal support it receives from men over 25 who 
will save their skins. [Applause.] Universal? The gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], who preceded me, said, 
“ Equality of opportunity.” Yes. Equality of opportunity to 
the boys between 19 and 25, and them alone. Would he levy 
taxes only on the boys from 19 to 25? 

They say the volunteer system would delay things. And yet 
every man in this House knows that under conscription, ac- 
cording to the department officials, it would be six months be- 
fore they could put men on the training grounds. If you al- 
lowed men to volunteer and get only 250,000 in six months, you 
would have 250,000 more than if you relied only on conscrip- 
tion and waited six months. 

What other argument? My good friend from Wisconsin, 
who tried to bolster his argument up by figures about the Civil 
War, turned to us and said, “ You men from the South, how 
can you oppose this thing when the Confederate States imposed 
a conscription bill in the second year of the war?” 

But what did he know about the forces of the Confederacy? 
Did he tell you that when they did that, practically every 
man able to shoulder a gun had already volunteered, and that 
in all the period from April, 1862, to the close of the war we 
had in the Confederate armies only 81,998 men who had been 
conscripted into the army, and so great was the hatred of the 
word “conscript ” that while men were being conscripted during 
these years, 76,206 volunteered and went into the armies of the 
Confederacy of their own accord? He says if it had not been for 
the conscript act the Union forces would have defeated the Con- 
federate forces two years earlier. [Laughter.] But that 
statement is absolutely untrue. It was not until after we 
conscripted men that you ever succeeded in defeating the forces 
of the Confederacy. [Laughter] 

What did Preston Brooks, the military historian of the Con- 
federacy, say on that subject? He was the best authority in 
the United States on the subject. He said: 

Acknowledging the estimate of 600,000 as affording the most favor- 
able possible showing for conscription (a procedure which more than 
makes 5 for the manifest inaccuracies in the report of the number of 
conscripts). conscription appears to have put into the war not more 
than 25 per cent of the total. But it is unfair to credit conscription 
with having augmented the armies even to that extent, because the 
conscripted classes were confessedly almost worthless as fighting mate- 
rial, and no doubt the 100,000 deserters admitted by Gen. Preston 
to be at large were principally conscripts. 

Compulsory service was, furthermore, a weakening force in that it 
brought conflict with the States which led to half-hearted support in 
some instances and did much to make service in the army unpopular. 
Another untoward result may be laid to the door of the system as 
organized—the very lax laws of prepunog provided an easy and more 
or less honorable avenue of evasion, thereby keeping out of the armles 
thousands who might otherwise have been forced by public opinion 
to volunteer. 

That is also the opinion of the gentleman from Ohio, Gen. 
Surnwoop, who was an officer in the Union Army, and of every 
other man of like knowledge. When those conscripts were taken 
into the ranks of the Confederacy they lowered the morale of 
the army. Instead of their ranks being composed of men who 
fought for their homes and for their country, who fought for 
the ideals that they believed to be right, they had been driven 
into the ranks to fight as slaves, and to-day in many sections 
of the South the words “ convict” and “ conscript ” are synony- 
mous. 

How about the forces of the Union? 
Mr, Woodrow Wilson, in his history 
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An eminent historian, 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? = 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I regret I can not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That eminent historian, the 
President of the United States, in his “ History of the American 
People,” depicts the rioting and bloodshed throughout the coun- 
try that followed the attempt on the part of the United States 
Government to enforce conscription. Do you think the spirit 
of the people has changed? It has not; and when conscription 
is attempted in this country, especially under this infamous and 
unequal iottery proposition that you have here, you are going 
to inspire more domestic insurrection and rioting and internal 
warfare than you can think of, so that it will be difficult to 
prosecute successfully a foreign war. [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND rose. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I know what my friend 
from Missouri wants to ask me. He has asked but one question 
since this thing started. [Laughter.] He wants to ask, “ Have 
men not had a chance to volunteer now? And if they have not 
volunteered, does it not prove they will not?“ [Laughter.] That 
is what he wants to ask. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I refuse to yield. I 
told the gentleman so, I can not yield when I can ask his ques- 
tion quicker than he can de it, and answer it, too. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is wrong about that. I 
want to correct him. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
not want to join the Regular Army.” 
does, und his friends do not. 
they will not. 


Then he says, “ How about the National Guard?” If he does 
not know it, he ought to know it, that the War Department 
wants to abolish the National Guard. He knows that they con- 
strued the national-defense net as not allowing them to raise 
additional units. They did place that construction upon it. 
The members of the Committee on Military Affairs asked the 
Secretary of War for his authority, and when he had none he 
then notified the States that they could raise additional units, 
but he accompanied that statement with the statement that he 
hoped the governors of the States would not authorize the or- 
ganization of additional units. Was that encouraging volun- 
teers? Only a few thousand have volunteered in the Regular 
Army, but if you say that is a fair test of the willingness of 
this country to fight Germany, you say patriotism has departed 
from the country and the American people do not want this war, 
and you thereby reflect upon the American people and upon this 
administration. [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman vote to repeal the war 
resolution? - 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I will not. But I can 
defend it, while you can not defend this infamous proposition 
that is presented here. I voted for the war declaration. I 
want to prosecute this war, but I want to prosecute it with 
free men and not with slaves. [Applause.] I am not going to 
be driven by a press-conducted propaganda, as extensive and as 


The answer is this: “I do 
Not a man in this House 
For reasons satisfactory to them, 


infamous as any other ever conducted in this Nation. [Ap- 
plause.] 
You can not tell me why people changed overnight. I know 


it is because the newspapers say, Lou are not standing by the 
President; you are not standing by the War Department.“ That 
is what the press says. The War Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice have sent a special bill down here to bridle the 
newspapers. The newspapers denounce it, and if you dare to 
vote with the administration the newspapers will charge you 
with voting against the freedom of speech and being but a rubber 
stamp. If you vote for this volunteer plan they will call you a 
traitor. [Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman; I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The-gentleman 
additional minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They sny we have got to 
accept what the War Department wants in this thing, because 
they are experts in this military business and we are not. Yet 
every gentleman who gets up here says “the War Department 
wants the age of enlistment to be fixed at from 19 to 25; but I 
am unalterably opposed to that. I want it raised from 19 to 


is recognized for five 
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21.“ [Laughter.] Why do they not accept the expert advice of 
the War Department on that? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. The War Department also wants all briga- 
dier generals to be made major generals? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; which would inci- 
dentally increase their compensation from $6,000 to $9,300 a 
year, at a time when your people are called upon to economize 
and pay more taxes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Do they ask for increased pay for the pri- 
vate soldier? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; they are going to be 
conscripts, and they can not ask it for themselves. 

Why, they say by this proposal you will divide this country 
into volunteers and slackers. You will do no such thing. You 
will divide this country into Congressmen and conscripts. 
{Laughter.] The Constitution of the United States says no man 
is eligible for Congress unless he is over 25. Lou say by this 
thing that every man under 25 is subject to conscription. 
{Laughter.] Yes; we can all laugh at it now, but, my friends, 
you have fixed it finely. You have fixed it from 19 to 25. If 
any of you suffer the misfortune to be defeated, as some of you 
ought to be for voting for this thing, yon can go home and live 
in safety and comfort, and say, “I will go When my time 
comes,” knowing your time will never come. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] pictures a man 
as walking forth from among his neighbors when he is sum- 
moned to go, and says his neighbors will look at him as he 
marches forth, and will say, “There goes a man selected for 
distinguished service. He goes to fight our battles.” [Laugh- 
ter.] They may do it, but if they do they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves. [Applause.] There are 20,000,000 men of mili- 
tary age in this country. Not more than 4,000,000 names of boys 
between 19 and 25 will be put in this lottery box, and the man 
over 25 is out of it. I see three homes by the side of the road. 
In one home is the only son of a woman who is trying to edu- 
cate him. In the home to the right there are three boys be- 
tween 19 and 25. In the home to the left there is one man 26 
years of age. In this lottery that you provide, one out of every 
eight will be drawn, and it is quite possible that that only son 
will be called for this distinguished service. And when he goes 
forth the three sons in the nést house may stand on the porch 
and say, He goes to fight our battles,” and the man of 26, 
who is entirely exempt from service, may point to him and say, 
“He goes to fight our battles,” and the mother with the pa- 
triotism of the American woman may bravely smile as she bids 
him goodbye, but deep down in her heart she will curse the 
‘statesmanship that so framed a law as to leave all the men 
and take her boy to fight their battles and suffer and die in the 
trenches of Europe. [Applause.] 

You say your proposition is efficient, that it is not sentimental. 
My God! you can not fight a war without sentiment. When the 
people’s hearts are not in a war it can not be won. They say 
‘the Prussian Army is effective; that you must have an equally 
effective army; that you must fight them with their own meth- 
‘ods. Is it true? Have we come to that? Must we Prussianize 
ourselves in order to win democracy for the people of the world? 
If so, what do we gain? Have you got to adopt the methods of 
the Kaiser in order to win democracy for the world? If so, then 
may you not paraphrase a question that was asked centuries 
ago: “ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” What shall it profit America if she 
democratizes the rest of the world and loses her own democ- 
racy? [Applause.] s 

The volunteer bill authorizes the President to immediately call 
for 500,000 volunteers. Tt provides that while these volunteers 
ican select their company officers, that before an officer so se- 
lected can be commissioned he must stand the examination pre- 
scribed by the President. It provides that no man will be 
accepted as a volunteer if he is now engaged in any occupation 
that in the opinion of the President would make his service of 
greater value in maintaining the food supply or the industries 
of our country than serving his Nation as a soldier in the field. 
It provides further that while these volunteers are being raised 
the President must proceed to enroll the men of the country 
for the purpose of conscription, if necessary, and authorizes the 
President, whenever he decides that the volunteer system is in- 
effective, to enforce conscription. It provides further, both 
in the volunteer and conscriptive features of the bill, that the 
soldiers, so far as possible, shall be grouped into units from the 
States and the subdivisions of the States from which they come 

The conscription bill. fathered by the ranking Republican 
member, Mr. Kaun, which is the bill prepared by the War De- 
partment and which has the approval of the President, does not 


allow men a chance to volunteer, but provides for the raising 
of an army of men between the ages of 19 and 25 years by con- 
scription, and it would give to the department the right to have 
a man from South Carolina assigned to a company with men 
from Massachusetts or Oklahoma. 

It is admitted by those who favor the conscription bill that 
it will take at least three months to complete a census of all 
the boys in the United States between the ages of 19 and 25. 
These boys must then be examined and the physically disquali- 
fied must be eliminated from the census. They must next de- 
cide how many of the boys whose names are on this list are en- 
gaged in occupations so essential to the maintenance of the in- 
dustries of the country as to justify their being exempted from 
Army service and eliminate their names from the list. The 
names that are left must be placed in a box, and in the gamble 
that follows the boy whose name is drawn must go to the front. 

The friends of this bill assert that it will take five or six 
months.to complete this procedure and have these conscripts sent 
to the training grounds. I am satisfied that it will take 10 or 
12 months; but even if they are correct, and it takes but 6 
months, I know of no reason why during these 6 months we 
should not proceed to raise an army of volunteers and place them 
at the training camps as quickly as they volunteer. No sane 
man can argue that the Dent bill means delay in raising an 
army. I do not believe that patriotism has yet departed from 
the American people, and I am confident that they will respond 
to the call of their country in this crisis just as quickly as they 
have responded to every previous call of the President of the 
United States. If they do, then thousands of them will be at 
the training grounds long before even the conscription -census 
can be completed. But if the friends of conscription are right 
and patriotism has departed from the people, and this war is so 
unpopular as they would have us believe, and men will not 
volunteer, then just so soon as that is apparent, the President 
of the United States is authorized by the Dent bill to immedi- 
ately order the enforcement of the conscription features, and 
as the census will then be under way, not one day or-one hour 
will be lost by reason of the opportunity the Dent bill will give 
to the men of this Nation to volunteer and fight for their 
country. 

Nor can it be said that it will be an ineffective army. Some 
men have suddenly discovered that the only effective army is an 
army of conscripts. The history of the world disproves this 
statement. Human nature itself revolts at the idea. No man 
can tell me that an army of brave men who volunteer to fight 


for their country and whose hearts are in the fight, who 


understand what they are fighting for and fight by the side 
of their neighbors, can ever be defeated by an equal number 
of conscripts who have been dragged like convicts into the 
fight, whose hearts are not in the fight and who fight not 
through love of country but because they have to do it. They 
elaim that the history of the volunteer system of this Nation 
has proved it a failure, but the argument is false. The 
Armies of Washington, Lee, and Jackson were Volunteer 
Armies. Again we have never attempted to organize a volun- 
teer army in accordance with the selective plan provided for 
in the Dent bill. You might just as well argue that conscrip- 
tion is a fraud because when resorted to by the United States 
Government during the Civil War it furnished an opportunity 
for all of the shrewd, slick cowards of the Nation to either 
pay their way out or swear their way out of the draft, while 
brave men fought for what they believed to be right. 

It is preposed to give to the War Departinent the power to 
say what occupations are essential to the maintenance of the 
industries of the country. Every man of any influence who 
wants to secure an exemption for his son is going to try to 
have him exempted by the War Department. The poor people 
of this country without influence, without knowledge suffi- 
cient to enable them to frame an affidavit, and without infor- 
mation as to where the affidavit should be sent even if it is 
prepared, will have their sons conscripted while others are 
left at home. 

In order to secure support for conscription, efforts have been 
made to lead the farmers of the South to believe the bill would 
exempt them from service. There is not one word in the bill 
exempting farmers from service. The Secretary of War told the 
Military Committee he would not say who he thought should be 
exempted until after the bill passed. But what his views are can 
be gathered from his testimony before the committee, when he 
said: 

So far as the present year is concerned it seems Sees J that our 
arrangements could be perfected so as to begin the drafting of men until 
after the season of planting has passed and the season of cultivation is 
well advanced. The season of harvest would therefore seem to be this 


year the one we have most to consider. The Council of National Defense 
would undoubtedly be constantly in touch with that situation, through 
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the Department of Agriculture and subordinate committees, and if it 
should turn out to be at all a necessary t to do, some system of fur- 
loughing from the Army during the peak load of the harvest season 
might be adopted to relieve the situation. 
r. Kany. But if our troops were sent to the battle fronts of Europe, 

how would you furlough the men? 

Secretary BAKER. Of course, it would be impossible under those cir- 
cumstances. 


Again, on page 105, the Secretary of War stated: 

According to the law of chances, we would get one out of five on the 
apo 88 we would get one out of four of those who left the farms for 

So, if any person is supporting conscription because he believes 
farın boys will be exempt, he knows that the Secretary of War, 
who will alone have the power of exemption, says he will get one 
out of five of those who stay on the farm and one out of four of 
those who go to the city. 

Whenever a man contends that the volunteer system is a 
failure he refers to the Army raised by us during the Spanish- 
American War. He overlooks the fact that while that Army 
was officered by men without any military training, under our 
volunteer plan no man could secure a commission as an officer 
unless he could stand the examination prepared by the Regu- 
lar Army officers of the War Department. 

Some of them say that the volunteer system failed in England 
during this war. But Great Britain, governed by a King, and 
without claiming for its people the democracy we claim, did 
not resort to conscription until a very short time ago, and 
under the volunteer system it raised an army of 5,000,000 
men. To me this does not look like a failure. The British 
victories to-day are being won by the volunteer army, not one 
conscript having yet reached the firing line. It is much fairer 
to refer to the army of Canada, the nation to the north of us, 
as many of our people during the years past have emigrated to 
the agricultural sections of Canada. When called upon to 
raise an army, they did not resort to conscription; they called 
for volunteers and raised an army of 500,000 men, sent them 
to the fields of Europe, and whenever you read to-day of the 
success of the British Army you will read of the bravery and 
effectiveness of the volunteer army of Canada. Great Britain 
has not even attempted to force conscription in Ireland, and the 
volunteer soldiers of Ireland, and the 245,000 volunteer sol- 
diers of Australia, to-day compete with Canada in fighting the 
battles of Great Britain. Whenever conscription has been urged 
in either Canada or Australia, it has been rejected. 

To gain some support for this draft or conscription measure 
the newspapers have called it the universal military training 
bill, when they know that the two propositions are as different 
as day is from night, and no universal military training bill is 
being considered by this Congress. But they are the wise men. 
In the days of the Confederacy when conscription was finally 
resorted to, the newspaper boys were seemingly as influential 
as they are now. The bill was passed in April, 1862, and in 
October of the same year it was amended, and it was provided 
that editors of newspapers should be exempted from conscrip- 
tion. I have no doubt they were for conscription thereafter. 
Now, this bill limiting the ages of service from 19 to 25 will 
exempt them in this war. Take, for instance, a newspaper 
editor of 30, physically qualified, who has been clamoring for 
war for two years and denouncing every man who does not 
agree with him in everything, he is exempt under this bill and 
can safely remain at home. He can not claim his occupation is 
essential to the maintenance of the Army. On the contrary, 
the Government will find it necessary to bridle them. But he 
is exempt. I think it unfair to them and believe they should be 
given an opportunity to serve instead of restricting it to boys 
under 25. 

There is absolutely no excuse for the War Department not 
agreeing to the provisions of the volunteer bill providing that 
men shall serve, so far as possible, with other men from their 
own communities. The Regular Army officer can have no 
reason for opposition to it other than his desire to abolish 
State designations. He wants to have no South Carolina regi- 
ments and no Georgia regiments. He wants regiments “A” 
and “B,” and wishes to have the right to assign men to serve 
where he pleases. Apparently they believe it wise to nation- 
alize the Army. It is true that some of them say that if this 
bill is passed they may allow men to serve with their neigh- 
bors, but they strenuously object to any such restrictions being 
placed in the bill, and wish to have given to them the right 
to assign men wherever they please. Under the War Depart- 
ment’s conscription bill they would have the right to assign 
a boy from South Carolina to serve in company “A,” regiment 
“B,” by the side of a negro from Indiana. If they did this 
they would not have to go to Europe for war. It is true that 
the Secretary of War states that in the past they have en- 
deavored to segregate the races, and he states that he pre- 


sumes that in the future it will be done, but yet there is in 
the bill nothing that would prevent it. 

I care not what they say, my knowledge of human nature 
causes me to believe that if a man from South Carolina is 
allowed to serve by the side of his neighbors and friends fronr 
his own State, in a South Carolina regiment, he will make a 
better soldier than if he is assigned to regiment “A” as a 
conscript to fight by the side of a conscript from Massachusetts 
and a conscript from Wisconsin. When a man goes into danger 
it is natural for him to want to have his friends by his side, 
and if the boys from South Carolina have to go to the battle 
fields of Europe, if they can fight by the side of their neighbors 
and maintain the prestige of the State from which they came 
they can be depended upon to fight with the same spirit with 
which their fathers fought in the days gone by. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given to this subject the best thought 
of which I am capable. I have but one object, and that is 
to promote the cause of my country. We are at war, and I 
want to successfully prosecute that war. I believe it can best 
be done through the selective volunteer plan. I think that 60 
or 90 days should be fixed as the time in which men can 
volunteer, and during this time the conscription machinery 
should be perfected, and that it be resorted to only in case 
the volunteers fail to respond, and in no event until the expira- 
tion of the 90 days. But I want to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent, and if the definite time limit can not be secured I will 
vote to give the President the absolute power to order con- 
scription whenever he decides the volunteer system has failed. 
With this absolute power he certainly will not be embarrassed 
by the volunteer plan. 

The way to embarrass the President and injure the country 
abroad is to depart from the traditional method of calling for 
volunteers and order immediate conscription, thus creating the 
impression abroad that the people are opposed to the war, would 
not volunteer, and had to be conscripted. 

I know from my conversations with Members of this House 
that a considerable majority of them are at heart in favor of 
the selective volunteer plan; and if it shall be defeated, it will 
be due entirely to the belief entertained by some that the Presi- 
dent demands the passage of the War Department bill without 
the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i.” I do not believe 
he entertains any such view or makes any such demand. I 
have stood by him on every measure in his war program, and 
have done so because I believed he was right. But I know he 

manhood and reveres constitutional government, and 
I do not believe he would want Members of Congress, charged 
by the Constitution with the duty of legislating, to dodge their 
responsibility, sacrifice their conscientious convictions, and, in a 
matter where the lives of their people are at stake, pass a bill 
prepared by the War Department without any consideration. 
In this matter there is no principle at stake. It is a matter 
of policy only. I know the President would not say to us, 
“Yes; you give me the absolute power to order conscription 
whenever I decide that it should be done, but, in addition to 
that. I want you to say by your votes that you want me to 
exercise that power immediately, whether you really want me 
to do so or not.” I have too high an opinion of him to believe 
he would make such a request of us. If you say, “ Stand by the 
President,” I say we are standing by him and are giving him 
even more than he asks for. We are giving him authority to 
conscript and, in addition, a volunteer army while he is getting 
ready to enforce conscription, 

In connection with the President's views, it is fair to call at- 
tention to the statement contained in his letter to Secretary of 
War Garrison on February 10, 1916, with regard to the Conti- 
nental Army. The President wrote: 

As you know, I do not at all agree with 
5 for training, and I fear that ee 8 
fore the committee of the House on the part of representatives of the 
Department of War has greatly prejudiced the House against the pro- 
posal for a Continental Army, little necessary connection as there is be- 
tween the plan and the opinion of the Chief of Staff of compulsory en- 
listment. 

Again, on Memorial Day, May 30, 1916, in a speech at Arling- 
ton, he used the following words: 

I have heard a great many people talk about universal training. 
Universal voluntary training with all my heart, if you wish it, but 
America does not wish anything but compulsion of the spirit of America. 

I know that the President has approved of the bill drawn by 
the Secretary of War, but in view of the above statements I can 
not believe that in his heart he is very much in favor of it, and 
I do not believe that he will be offended at any man now giving 
utterance to sentiments he entertained and expressed less than 
a year ago. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Aswett] stated on yes- 
terday that he was afraid some members of the Military Com- 
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mittee had been influenced by political -considerations. This 
charge is unfair and unjust. I know that the members of that 
committee have given the most careful study to this question. 
They had the opportunity to hear the ‘witnesses for and 
“against the bill, and by a majority of 13 to 8 decided in favor 
‘of the selective volunteer plan. Three-fourths of the Demo- 
crats on the committee favored the volunteer plan ‘and ‘only -one 
southern Democrat voted against it. It is supported by the 
‘Democratic Speaker of the House and the Democratic leader. 
‘I know that if a man desired to play politics the thing for him 
to do is to vote for the War Department bill which was ap- 
proved by the President, for then he doesn't even have to think 
about it, but can simply make of himself -a rubber stamp and 
say, “The War Department asked for it, the President ap- 
proved it, and the press demanded it.”. But, Mr. Speaker, in a 
matter of this kind, affecting every heme in the Nation and 
every man, woman and child in those homes, a man can not 
allow his action to be influenced by political fears. He can not 
‘transfer to newspaper editors, the Secretary of War, or any- 
body else the right to think for him. As an honest man, elected 
‘by his people to legislate, charged by the Constitction with the 
duty of legislating, he must vote his conscientious convictions, 
for only by so doing can he retain his own self-respect and the 
respect ef the people who have honored him with their confi- 
dence. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyfvania. Mr. Chairman, being in very 
bad voice this morning I shall ask not to be interrupted, since I 
may not be able to finish in the time allotted to me. 

Mr. Chairman, when Congress accepted the President's inter- 
pretation of the German menace to American rights it committed 
itself to war. It committed itself to the support of the President 
for a vigorous prosecution of the war. There is no escape from 
that conclusion. and every thoughtful citizen must agree that 
if democracy and the independence and permanent peace of the 
United States depend upon this war it is best to wage it vigor- 
ously and to an early finish. No matter whom it affects nor how 
disastrously the war proclamation can not now be recalled. We 
are in the fight and must see it through. [Applause.] 

Despite the feverish criticisms of Congress by ostentatious 
Patriots who have thus far avoided the recruiting stations, Con- 
gress has already shown its confidence in the President, a larger 
and more sublime confidence in a financial sense, than has ever 
been reposed in any ruler of any nation. But that was only the 
first step in our tremendous undertaking. We must now pro- 
ceed further, and from furnishing money to support the Presi- 
dent's war policy must furnish men. It is right that Congress 
should deliberate upon so grave a question as the sending of 
American boys into the trenches, and it is right that every safe- 
guard should be thrown around them so that the sacrifies they 
are to make for their country shall not be in vain. It is a solemn 
task which confronts Congress, this duty of contributing of its 
own flesh and blood to a European war, and Congress is right in 
not proceeding too hastily; but Congress must now do its duty 
and do it without flinching. It must do it speedily, but fairly 
and justly, with due regard to the rights and liberties of the 
American people first. To criticize Congress for moving thus 
cautiously is as gratuitous on the part of American critics as 
it would be ungracious on the part of foreign nations who are to 
be the beneficiaries of American assistance. [Applause.] 

It is known to this House that our participation in this Euro- 
pëan war was not of my choosing. I had hoped the peace and 
happiness of the people of the United States might be preserved 
by other means than war. My reasons were stated in the dis- 
cussions preceding the final appearance of the President to tell 
us Officially of our peril as a nation. But all that is now behind 
us. We can not now dally with the past; w> have decided upon 
war and war is here. There is no room for division upon ques- 
tions which have hitherto aroused our passions or that have 
caused us to suspect the war was brought upon us by design. 
We must fight as a common people in a common cause, no matter 
what the burdens or the torments of war, until the permanent 
peace of the United States is again assured. Difficult as it may 
be for peace-loving and peace-deserving Americans to realize 
the gravity of this new situation, we must now meet the con- 
ditions that confront us with practical minds and a firm de- 
termination to win. 

The pending bill is not acceptable to the President and his 
War experts, but discussion of it has done no harm. Through- 
out the debate no effort to thwart the main purpose of the 
President has developed. Discussion has hinged largely upon 
the question whether the President shall have authority to 
draft men for the service immediately or give them a limited 
time to volunteer. Ultimate conscription is generally conceded 


on both sides of the debate. If the young men of America are 
given 90 days to volunteer, then conscription is to follow, if they 
have not appeared in snfficient numbers to fill up the quotas of 
‘the Army and Navy and of the National Guard. It is chiefly a 
question of time. Conscription is to come, «anyhow. 

I have read the committee’s bill with some care and have 
noted that the minority desires to strike from the bill the para- 
graph allowing time for volunteers. It is with some satisfac- 
tion I note that those who volunteer or those who are drafted 
are to serve only for “the present emergency.” It is not obliga- 
tory upon them to make professional soldiers of themselves and 
thus forsake life's civic opportunities: If that provision is 
maintained, it seems to me there will be less trouble in recruit- 
ing the young men of America who are willing to fight for their 
country but who do not desire to become mere numbers in a 
military aristocracy. Since Congress must furnish men to sup- 
port the President, I am glad they may be drawn into the serv- 
ice with the understanding that independent careers still await 
them after the war is over. That is an American principle that 
ought to be preserved. [Applause.] “ 

Another feature of the bill relates to the “selective” draft. 
I am not sure that I understand the full significance of the 
word selective.“ The President, however, wants the “selec- 
tive” draft, and-the Secretary of War, influenced somewhat by 
foreign information, has indicated his cordial support of it. 
What does “selective” mean? If it spells favoritism—the se- 
lection of one able-bodied man ‘who has no influential friends 
and the exemption of another equally serviceable, who has in- 
fluential friends, I would oppose it. By a process of elimina- 
tion it would be possible under such a system to establish a 
military oligarchy which would not be tolerated by a free peo- 
ple. I am convinced that the President nor the military au- 
thorities of America have any such purpose in mind; and yet I 
would prefer that we should be as fair in matters of conscrip- 
‘tion which affects human life as we are expected to be in the 
matter of taxes which relate to property.. I realize the war, as 
now proclaimed by the United States, will fasten its burdens 
directly or indirectly upon all the people, but, so far as we can 
do so by legislation, we should make these burdens uniform 
and in fair proportion. If I vote for selective conscription, 
it will be with the understanding that no favorites are to be 
played, whether high or low, rich or poor. The man who 
shouted for war or who profited by war should not be permitted 
threugh influence or station to lay the burdens of war unduly 
upon his fellow man. 

Now, as to conscription itself. Shall we wait longer for vol- 
unteers to fill up the depleted quotas of our Army and Navy, 
or Shall we permit the President to proceed at once to organize 
his machinery for the draft? If peace is to be the more speedily 
restored by quick action, the answer to this query would sug- 
gest conscription. It is contended by the minority that a blast 
‘from the President's bugle horn would produce 500,000 men in 
90 days. If I am not mistaken, the President has already called 
for volunteers, backed up by every influential newspaper, with- 
out producing desired results. The metropolitan press has been 
filled with alarms of war, frequently devoid of truth, but so 
startling as to inflame the public mind; but that call for volun- 
teers has not been complimentary to the power of the pen. Mass 
meetings have passed patriotic resolutions and thousands upon 
thousands have cheered and waved the flag, but few have en- 
listed. Civie associations, encouraged by ample publicity, have 
done their best to stir up the workers of America to the enlist- 
ing point, but they, too, have largely wasted their efforts, The 
amusement places have been thronged with able-bodied men 
who rise repeatedly and reverentially as the band plays the Star- 
Spangled Banner, but the recruiting offices continue to beg for 
recruits. War was virtually declared April 2, full three weeks 
ago, and every agency of the Army and Navy and of the Na- 
tional Guard has been busy badgering“ men for the service, 
They have failed to make good the depleted quotas. What, 
then, shall be done to put fhe country in fighting trim? It is 
evident we can not fight battles with patriotic resolutions; 
neither can we win against a highly efficient organization like 
that of Germany with cheering patriots in theaters and moving- 
picture shows. Harsh and surprising as it may be, it seems 
necessary to resort to the draft. I have resigned myself to that 
conclusion, believing now that time is the important factor in 
all our efforts and that the 90 days of grace for volunteers will 
hinder rather than advance the ultimate restoration of peace. 
The House bill provides that men shall be drawn whose ages 
range from 21 to 40 years. It is said there is no dispute in 
the committee as to the propriety of these age limits. I am 
glad there is not, because I would prefer not to vote into the 
service lads under 21 years of age who have had no opportunity 
io vote upon national questions and who would thus be taken, 
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with or without their own consent’ or that of their parents. 
These minors, if not drafted, would have ample opportunity to 
volunteer if the bill passes as presented. I am not. persuaded 
that any odium will attach to the man who is conscripted un- 
der the system proposed in this bill if its provisions are fairly 
administered. When all men between 21 and 40 years and 
eapable of service are treated uniformly and without favor 
there can be no disgrace attached to the service. It is in- 
equality and favoritism that justifies the criticism of conscrip- 
tion. If conscription is the law and one man thus drawn is not 
unduly preferred above another, the complaint against conscrip- 
tion falls to the ground. I shall vote to support conscription 
because it is necessary to prosecute the war. I shall support it 
because, as I understand it, the man who has been urging war 
will be required to do equal service with the man who has hoped 
the war might be avoided. I shall support it not because I am 
enamored of the principle, but because the war we have pro- 
claimed must be fought quickly if the prestige, the peace, and 


the independence of the United States are to be upheld. [Ap- 
plause.] 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 


man from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
this is the best piece of military legislation that has ever been 
offered at the beginning of any war in which this country has 
been engaged. A study of its terms will demonstrate that the 
authors of this legislation have familiarized themselves with 
the lessons taught by American history and that they have care- 
fully avoided the disastrous mistakes so common ingther wars. 

ENLISTMENTS FOR THE WAR. 


To begin with, the term of enlistment is for the duration of 
the war or for the emergency, so that there is no danger that 
when the army which we are about to raise shall reach its maxi- 
mum efficiency that its ranks will be depleted by the expiration 
of enlistments. No more severe arraignment of the evil of short 
enlistments was ever made than the following statement by 
George Washington in a letter to the President of the Continental 
Congress : 


Had we formed a permanent army in the beginning we should not have 
been the greatest part of the war inferior to the enemy, indebted for our 
safety to their inactivity, enduring frequently the mortification of seeing 
inviting opportunities to ruin them unimproved for want of a force 
which the country was completely able to afford, and of seeing the coun- 
try ravaged, our towns burnt, the inhabitants plundered, abused, mur- 
dered, with impunity from the same cause. 

There is every reason to believe that the war has been protracted on 
this account. Our 9 being less, the successes of the enemy have 
been greater. The fluctuation of the army kept alive their hopes, and 
at every period of the dissolution of a considerable part of it they have 
flattered themselves with some decisive 8 Had we a 
permanent army on foot the enemy could have had nothing to hope for, 
and would in all probability have Usteped to terms long since. 


SHORT ENLISTMENTS IN OTHER WARS. 

Despite Washington’s warning, the same mistake was repeated 
in the War of 1812 when of the 527,000 men called into the serv- 
ice of the United States but 63,000 were enlisted for a year or 
more, with the result that during the entire war enough trained 
and disciplined soldiers could not be assembled at any one time 
to conquer Canada, although the largest number of British regu- 
lars in the Dominion was but 16,500 men. At the outbreak of the 
Mexican War the enlistment period was fixed at one year, with 
the inevitable consequence that Gen. Scott was compelled to halt 
his victorious march to the city of Mexico. He was delayed for 
six months in the interior of the country until new volunteers 
arrived to take the places of the time-expired men: 

The lesson, however, remained unlearned. The first call by 
President Lincoln for troops to “ suppress the rebellion ” speci- 
fied that their services would be limited to three months. It 
has been estimated that if enlistments had been made for the 
duration of the war at the beginning of the conflict between the 
States that the war would have been shortened by at least a 
year and that the number of individuals employed in the mili- 
tary service could have been reduced by nearly one-half, with 
the consequent saving in lives and millions of money. Even to 
the present time we are directly paying for this lack of fore- 
sight, because the size of the pension roll, which still numbers 
over 350,000 veterans of the Civil War, would have been cor- 
respondingly reduced if the Union had been saved by a fewer 
number of trained men. Let us, therefore, take credit for the 
prudence and economy which impel us to declare in this bill 
that the term of enlistment shall be for the duration of the war. 

RESERVE BATTALIONS, 

Next in importance to enlistments for the war as a method 
for preventing the depletion of armies is the establishment of a 
system whereby the regiments at the front can always be kept 
at full war strength. This bill provides for the creation of a 
depot or reserve battalion where the recruits for each regiment 
can be assembled, equipped, and disciplined, so that as casual- 


ties occur at the front there will always be trained men to fill 
up the ranks. During the Civil War nothing of this kind was 


done. When a regiment was once raised by the State authori- 
ties and turned over to the Federal Government all interest in 
the organization ceased. The governors,were more interested 
in granting new commissions to officers in new regiments than 
in providing privates to keep the old regiments at full war 
strength, with the result that untrained men continued to go 
out under untrained officers to die of camp diseases or to be 
slaughtered in battle through the incompetence of their com- 
manders. 
TERRITORIAL RECRUITMENT. 

As a corollary to the establishment of depot battalions the 
bill provides for territorial recruitment, a plan for raising 
armies that has been adopted by every European nation, but 
the merits of which has never been recognized in securing en- 
listments for our Regular Army. It is but human nature for 
the soldier to prefer military service among his friends and 
neighbors. We instinctively dread the idea of dying alone or 
among strangers, and when one is asked to engage in an enter- 
prise where the chances are that he will be required to lay down 
his life for his country that solemn prospect can be faced with 
greater fortitude if one knows that there will be some one near 
at hand who can at least send the word home that when the 
final hour came he was not a coward, but died like a man. 
There is nothing that promotes what the French call “ esprit de 
corps” more than the organization of troops from the same 
locality, and the establishment of one or more depot battalions 
in every congressional district in the United States will do more 
to keep the army filled with willing soldiers than any other 
method that can be followed. 

This bill for the first time at the outbreak of war recognizes 
the value of expanding the Regular Army and the National 
Guard to full war strength. Ample provision is made for fill- 
ing up the ranks with recruits who, by associating with the 
soldiers who have seen service on the Mexican border, can more 
quickly be fitted for service in the field than in any other way. 
By following this plan we will get full value for the $160,000,000 
that has been expended as the result of the mobilization of 
troops within the past year on our southern boundary. 

J BOUNTIES AND SUBSTITUTES, 


In most of our wars bounties of either land or money have 
been offered in order to obtain enlistments. In this war we 
are starting out with the theory that the Government has a 
right to demand of each citizen that he serve his country with- 
out being paid a premium to do-so. Therefore, there is no men- 
tion of bounties in this bill. For the same reason permission 
is not granted for drafted men to furnish substitutes. Per- 
sonally I would prefer that both of these evil practices be 
specifically prohibited, and I shall offer an amendment to that 
effect when the proper time comes. 

CONSCRIPTION THE ONLY ISSUE. 


We are all agreed upon these most excellent features of the 
bill. The only disagreement is over the question of conscrip- 
tion. Gen. Upton, in his Military Policy of the United States, 
repeatedly declares that the proper way to raise armies in 
America in time of war is by voluntary enlistments coupled 
with conscription. This bill follows his advice to the letter, 
but that does not satisfy those who are seeking to use this 
legislation as a precedent for the adoption of a system of uni- 
versal military training and service in time of peace. To the 
advocates of conscription any recognition of the voluntary 
principle is abhorrent, and they are therefore demanding that 
this bill shall provide for a draft forthwith, without waiting 
to see whether volunteers can be obtained or not. 

THE DRAFT IN ARMY REORGANIZATION ACT. 

A little over a year ago I had the honor to prepare an amend- 
ment to the Army reorganization bill, the adoption of which 
caused more comment and discussion than any other feature of 
that act. As finally perfected, my amendment provided for the 
organization of reserve battalions when the National Guard is 
in the service of the United States in time of war, and then 
said: 

If for any reason there shail not be enough voluntary enlistments 
to keep the reserve battalions at the 9 strength, a sufficient 
number of the unorganized militia shall be drafted into the service of 
ue States to maintain each of such battalions at the proper 

That provision was the chief theme for Socialist orators 
in all parts of the United States during the last political cam- 
paign. Pacifists everywhere denounced it. I was even abused 
in my own State until I explained to my friends that I copied 
this language from the military code of Arizona, and that I 
believed that if such a law was good for the people of our State 
it would also be beneficial to the Nation. 
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Now, let us analyze the provision that I have just quoted. 
It can readily be divided into two parts: First, that if in time 
of war there are not enough voluntary enlistments, then, second, 
there shall be a draft. I was condemned as a militarist for lay- 
ing down this proposition in 1916. I am supposed to be lacking 
in patriotism for defending this identical idea in 1917. The bill 
that is before the House, which I intend to support, is based 
upon this very principle. 

VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS COUPLED WITH CONSCRIPTION. 

The bill as favorably reported by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs provides that the President shall 
iinmediately call for volunteers to fill up the ranks of the Reg- 
ular Army and the National Guard to full war strength, and 
then says that if and whenever the President decides that men 
can not be obtained by voluntary enlistment to maintain these 
organizations at the maximum legal strength, then recruits 
shall be obtained by selective draft. There is no dispute over 
this part of the bill; it is agreed to by gentlemen on all sides. 

The same plan for raising an additional army in increments 
of 500,000 is also provided for in this bill. It is with respect to 
these new forces that the controversy over compulsion rages, 
because the conscriptionists are willing to compromise by allow- 
ing volunteers to be admitted to the Regular Army and the 
National Guard, but they insist that from then on all new 
organizations shall be raised and maintained by selective draft. 
For the life of me I can not see why, if volunteering is thought 
desirable for the Regulars and the National Guard, it should be 
so fervently condemned in other military units. The same kind 
of men are to be welcomed at one place if they will volunteer but 
will be turned away if they freely apply for enlistment at another. 

COMPULSION WHEN NECESSARY. 

I am no fanatical supporter of the volunteer system. When- 
ever necessity demands it, conscription is justified. I have but 
little patience with what is called the political principle that 
an American citizen can not be compelled either to defend his 
country or to fight for the democratic principles upon which this 
Government was founded. In discussing this question in Ari- 
zona during the last political campaign I was particular to 
state on all occasions that in time of war if for any reason yol- 
unteers can not be obtained conscription is not only authorized 
by the Constitution, but justified by necessity. 

When this country goes to war it is not your war nor my 
war, but everybody's war, and America has the right to say 
that liability to bear the brunt and the burden and the agony 
of the struggle shall rest on all of her sons. When that time 
comes no man should be permitted to pick and choose whether 

r not he will serve in his country’s cause. We are in a great 
r at this very moment, a war that we must win, for if the 
perial German Government be victorious and thereby ob- 
in dominion over the world it will be but the beginning of 

other wars, because humanity could not long endure the yoke. 

I am not here to say that the blow that we are preparing to 
strike against Germany should in any wise be weakened by the 
failure to get recruits into our Army. There should be behind 
that blow every ounce of the strength of this great Nation, 
because the sooner the victory is won the sooner can our sol- 
diers return to their homes and to the pursuits of peace. It 
is by reason of my sincere conviction that volunteers who train 
and fight of their own free will can hit a prompter and harder 
blow than conscripts that I am pleading that the voluntary 
system be given a fair trial before, it is condemned. An army 
composed of men who are the masters of their own souls, men 
who know what they are fighting for and why, is the most 
effective force that we can employ to bring this war to an early 
and a successful termination. 

PRECEDENT FOR PERMANENT MILITARY POLICY. 

In addition to my conviction that volunteers will make a bet- 
ter fighting machine than conscripts, I have a further objection 
to this hasty adoption of the draft. Much as I dislike to be- 
lieve it, yet I am convinced that most of the propaganda in 
favor of selective conscription is founded not so much upon a 
desire to win the war as it is to accustom the people to this 
method of raising armies and thereby establish it as a perma- 
nent system in this country. Every Member of the House to- 
day received a circular letter from Mr. Joseph Leiter, president 
of the Army League of the United States, approving the General 
Staff bill in toto but ending with this significant statement: 

‘The only objections to the administration's bill, from the standpoint 
of the advocates of national defense, is that it does not give the coun- 
try a permanent policy. ‘There are no provisions in it by which in 
the future young men can be trained in peace for war. 

I have never been in favor of universal military service in 
time of peace. I deny that it is possible to devise a complete, 
coherent, and defensible system of compulsion which will apply 
equally, honestly, and impartially between different individuals 
or different classes. In peace or war the time will never come 
ts {her Tu. i 
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when the entire manhood òf this Nation will be summoned to 

the colors. Unless this is done there can be no equality of serv- . 
ice. In every drafting device it is contemplated that many 

shall be called but that few shall be chosen. 

The only justification for conscription is that it is a prompt 
and a certain way to raise armies when they are needed. Dis- 
guise it as you will by the high-sounding title of “ universal 
liability to military training and service,” or with other verbal 
changes, to gull the public, the fact remains that the essence 
of the thing is compulsion to serve. We hear the phrase 
“equality of sacrifice” repeatedly uttered, yet there can be no 
such thing, One who is willing to sacrifice himself does not 
stop to see whether everyone else will surely do likewise. Sacri- 
fice scorns compulsion. It springs from man’s free will, and 
therein- lies the glory of it. 

A WAR TO END WARS, 

No one can tell what wili be the outcome of this war, but it 
is the devout hope of every one of us that we are making war 
to the end that wars shall cease. If this hope is not realized, we 
can at least look forward to a victory which will 9 5 the 
limitation of armaments a reality. Let us trust that world 
will be so sick and tired of blood when this war is e that 
compulsory service will be unnecessary in America. 

If unfortunately there should be a barren nnd inconclusive 
peace, a mere breathing spell, wherein all the nations of the 
earth would immediately begin active preparations to spring 
at each other’s throats in the next great war, there may be 
then good reasons for maintaining a large army in the United 
States. Should such an evil time arrive, I shall not be found 
standing in the way of my country's welfare by saying that the 
size of the Army shall be limited by the number who will 
yoluntarily serve in it. 

THE SWISS SYSTEM. 

But if a large army is necessary in time of peace it certainly 
should not be modeled on the plan proposed in this bill. We 
should in the first place follow the good example of the Swiss 
Confederation and dethrone the cast that now rules our military 
establishment by abolishing the Regular Army. Article 13 
of the Swiss constitution provides: The Confederation shall 
have no right to maintain a standing army. 

We should deny to but a few army officers a life tenure in 
their positions, and then if we are going to have a democratic 
army we should recruit into the military service every able- 
bodied young man in the country as he comes of age for a 
comparatively brief period of training, exempting no one. 
That would be universal service. je 

The selective draft does not comprehend that principle. 
There is a great difference between actual service and liability 
to service. There is too much loose talk about universal 
liability to service. If 10 men are liable and 1 man goes, 
the 1 man may give up his life in battle and the other 9 
suffer not at all. That is the essence and the unfairness of the 
selective draft. You can not have universal service unless 
everyone serves. If this is done, if the reforms that I have 
suggested are adopted, it might be possible to have universal 
military service in this country without endangering our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
if he believed that volunteering would not produce sufficient 
soldiers to win the war finally he would favor conscription 
from the beginning? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; and I shall prove that such has always 
been the policy among every people and in every nation on 
earth in the crisis of a great war. 

Mr, HARDY, Then, if I understand the gentleman, his 
opinion is that there will never be any need to resort to con- 
scription? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; because for the size of the army that 
we are to raise for this war I believe that an ample number 
of volunteers can be obtained. At any rate we should at least 
try to get them before we surrender the voluntary principle. 

But the kind of conscription in time of peace that I have 
proposed is the last thing that the militarists, who now urge 
compulsion, are seeking. What they want is the creation of a 
still larger body of military overlords, with no other profession 
but that of arms. They want to have the right to select und 
train but a comparatively small part of our citizenry who can 
be disciplined by years of drilling until, like the Germans, they 
will fight when told to do so, no matter how unholy the cause. 

I pray that the result of this war will be a peace so just and 
so profound that the American people will not be called upon 
to endure even the most democratic form of conscription. 
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There is no, virtue in military training for its own sake. Those 
who preach that false doctrine do so only with a view to mak- 
ing an objectionable dose more palatable. No one can make 
me believe that the barracks is a better place for a young man 
than his own home. I would rather trust the morals of a boy 
to his own father and mother than to any drill sergeant. 
Neither is there much virtue in the oft-repeated assertion that 
Army life teaches obedience and respect for authority. Men's 
characters are not made strong through system of discipline 
which breaks down as soon as the restraining force is removed, 

The primary purpose of an army is to fight for the country. 
Let us not advance sham reasons and false purposes to ex- 
plain the existence of armed forces. We resort to the draft 
when we can not get men for the Army. That is reason enough 
and we need not hunt for another. There is no need to deceive 
ourselves. Compulsory military service is not founded on con- 
fidence, but npon timidity; it is not founded on freedom, but 
upon the denial of liberty, and it should always be avoided 
except when there is no other way to find soldiers. 


NOT A PERMANENT MILITARY POLICY. 


I am very thankful that the President and the Secretary of 
War had the wisdom and the courage to resist the demands of 
their military advisers so that we are not asked to adopt a 
permanent system of conscription which will endure beyond the 
war. President Wilson, in a published statement, has said: 

This legislation makes no attempt to solve the question of a per- 
manent tary policy for the country, chiefly for the reason that in 
these anxious and disordered times a clear view can not be had either 
of our permanent military necessities or of the best mode of organizing 
a proper military peace establishment. 

We are assured by Secretary Baker that this bill is not the 
beginning of. the practice of universal training or service and 
does not commit the Government to a present decision of that 
problem. This legislation therefore can not be considered as a 
precedent for future legislation which will be binding on Con- 
gress in time of peace. The bill itself clearly and repeatedly 
states that the armies raised in accordance with its terms, 
whether composed of volunteers or conscripts, shall be disbanded 
when the present emergency is over. 


SIMILAR ASSURANCES IN ENGLAND. 


It was necessary that similar assurances be given by the Gov- 
ernment in England before the British Parliament would con- 
sent to the passage of the compulsory military service bill. I 
want to put into the Recorp the statements made by the mem- 
bers of their cabinet to refute any claim which may be made 
that England, whose example we are asked to follow in all 
military matters, adopted conscription during the war with a 
view to its continuance after peace is declared. If you will 
permit me, I would like to read a few extracts from the debates 
in the House of Commons. 

Right Hon. Herbert H. Asquith, the then premier, said: 


Although I am, I believe, as keen a supporter of the volunteer sys- 
tem as any man to be found in this House, I consider this bill to be 
necessary, 

Later in the debate he said: 

My right honorable friend fears, I am sure quite genuinely and 
honestly, that if this bill is carried it may be used as a precedent or 
as a ing point for the adoption of something in the nature of 
general compulsion. I have no such fear. 

ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. ` 


Mr. Chairman, we have with us in America as the head of a 
great commission to consider the joint conduct of the war a 
member of the British Cabinet, who was, at the time of the 
consideration of the military-service bill in the House of 
Commons, the first lord of the Admiralty, the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour. Many of us had the pleasure of meeting 
him last night. Let us hear what he said at the time that 
conscription was adopted in England: 

Let me repeat that I have never been one of those who looked with 
favor upon compulsion in any form—conscription in a form. I 
have never thought, so far as my knowledge goes—differing in this 
oa frye from many of those with whom I agree on almost every other 
political subject—that the necessity of that ition had been demon- 

trated, and until, it could be demonstrated I have always held that 
it should not be undertaken. 


Further along in that same speech he said: 

There are those who say that this is the thin end of the wedge of 
a permanent system of conscription. As they object, like myself, of 
course, to a manent system of conscription, they say. Do ‘no! 
attempt the thin end of the wedge; do not admit this small drop of 
poison which will permeata the whole body politic.” 

I believe that t are laboring under a profound mistake. I do 
not believe this bill is the thin end or by any conceivable turn of the 
wheel of fortune can be made the thin end of the wedge of the uni- 
versal system of conscription. 

Another member of the cabinet, Herbert Samuel, the home 
secretary, makes this observation: 

There are, no doubt, men in this country and in the house who 
regard universal military service, apart from military necessity, as a 
good thing itself—good for the physical training of the people, good 


for the development of certain moral qualities, for the ineul- 
eation of discipline. For my own part, I emphatically do not pene 
to that school. Those ar; ents appear to me to be specious. Physic; 
training can be given r better in han by military 
service; moral education can also be inculcated in a different fashion 
with much greater efficiency; and, although discipline within measure 
is, no doubt, a very desirable thing in a people, independence of char- 
acter is even more desirable. It always been the strength of the 
British nation; and for my part I would rather run the risk of having 
too little discipline than of haying too little independence. 


Now, listen to this: 

If there be any attempt to introduce compulsion for the sake of 
establishing a system of universal military service, I, for one, am not a 
party to that conspiracy, and I do not think I am its unconscious dupe. 

A. Bonar Law, secretary of state for the colonies, made the 
following declaration in the course of the debate in the House 
of Commons: 


other wa 


NEW ACT OF PARLIAMENT NECESSARY, 

The bill, as the prime minister has pointed out, takes these men for 
the duration of the war and no further; therefore, if what they con- 
sider conscription after the war is to come, it can only come by a 
new vote in a new house of commons. 

Arthur Henderson, president of the board of education, one 
of the labor members in the coalition cabinet, clearly indicated 
that he supported the bill because it did not mean conscription 
after the war: 

Let me give my reasons for supporting this bill: I do so, as I have 
already hinted, as a convinced and ardent sup rter of the voluntary 
system. If, therefore, I come forward on bebalf of compulsion to-nigh 
I hope the house will believe that it is only because am convince 
that some measure of compulsion is a military necessity and because. I 
see in it none of the insidious menaces to industrial freedom of which 
we have heard or read so much, 

At a later date Mr. Henderson said: 


Not only have the prime minister and the secretary of state for the 
colonies given the most definite assurance that this policy does not 
obtain after the war, so far as this bill is concerned, but the bill 
itself is so drafted that the policy it sets up can not be carried on 
through that same act of parliament. 


HISTORY OF CONSCRIPTION, 

Mr. Chairman, if the House will bear with me I want to in- 
dulge in a brief discussion of the history of conscription, be- 
cause there is no better way of estimating the effect of the 
legislation proposed in this bill than to ascertain the reasons 
which impelled other nations to accept the draft as a mode of 
raising armies. We can only judge the future by the past, and 
all history teaches us that it is unwise to do anything by com- 
pulsion which can be accomplished voluntarily. I believe that 
I can conclusively prove that it is only when there was no other 


-way to be found, and when the need was dire, that any nation 


has ever adopted compulsory military service. 

We are told that Cromwell's new model army, with which he 
liberated England, was largely composed of conscripts; but let us 
see what it was that induced the great commoner to adopt the 
draft. By the time the war had lasted a year he found that 
the zeal of his supporters was insufficient to fill the ranks of the 
army of the Commonwealth. England must be made free from 
the pewer of an absolute monarch. As the only way to win 
the war which established constitutional government in Eng- 
land, Cromwell resorted to impressment. 

2 THE JOURDAN LAW IN FRANCE, 

The first universal military-service law ever adopted by any 
country was passed in 1798 by the Five Hundred, which was 
then the legislative body in France. The newly established 
Republic was threatened by a coalition of kings, and greater 
armies were needed to meet their onslaught. On September 23, 
1798, the conscription law was voted, upon Gen. Jean Baptiste 
Jourdan’s. recommendation. It declared that every Frenchman 
was born with the obligation of serving his country. Young 
men from 20 to 25 years old were divided into five classes de- 
signed to supply the necessary conscripts, beginning with the 
youngest. The Government was first to call the class of 20 
years, then all the others in succession, according to its needs. 
In time of peace the conscript was to be released at the end of 
five years. In time of war he might be held to the colors for an 
indefinite period. This law, designed to meet a great emergency, 
fastened universal military service onto the people of France. 

THE “ KRCMPER SYSTEM ” IN PRUSSIA, _ 

Prussia, defeated by Napoleon and in fear of his power, was 
the next great country to adopt conscription. Scharnhorst’s 
“Memoir on the Defense of the Country and on a National 
Militia,” which bears date of July 31, 1807, is the earliest docu- 
ment which sets forth the idea of universal service. The plan 
he proposed, afterwards known as Kriimper system, was system- 
atically put into action so that the Prussian Army came to be 
beastfully called “the union of all the moral and physical ener- 
gies of the nation.” 

By a secret article of the treaty made after the peace of Tilsit, 
it was agreed that Prussia should limit her army to 42,000 
men and should not form a militia or civic guard. Prussia had 
lost more than one-half of her territory and the most valuable 
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fortresses remained in the hands of the French. 


In this hour 
of sore distress Scharnhorst devised his plan of universal mili- 


tary service to regenerate the Prussian Army. By this plan 
the whole male population would in time pass through the army, 
because as the recruits became drilled they were granted fur- 
loughs and fresh men were called to take their places, Within 
five years Prussia had 150,000 trained men ready for the war 
of 1813, and they greatly contributed to the defeat of Napoleon, 
But by the adoption of this system the foundation of Prussian 
militarism was laid, This plan of universal military service, 
which was afterwards extended to all of Germany, is the root 
and source ôf all of the misery and ruin which has been wrought 
by this world-wide war. 
CONSCRIPTION IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


There were no pressed men in the American armies by act 
of Congress during the Revolution, the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, or the War with Spain. It was only in the War between 
the States, when all recognized that the life of the Nation was at 
stake, that the people of this country consented to the draft. 
The first experiment of conscription on this continent was under- 
taken by the Confederate Congress in April, 1862. 

It has been said that in all human history no deliberative 
body ever dured to push its authority so far as did the Con- 
federate Congress in the adoption of conscription. Let us see 
what it was that drove the members of that body to such drastic 
action. In the West Fort Donelson had fallen, with the loss 
of 9,000 prisoners. The Confederates had been defeated in the 
desperate Battle of Shiloh. In the East the Army of the Potomac, 
large and well disciplined, was ready to advance on Richmond. 
The one-year enlistments of the Confederate soldiers were about 
to expire, so that their armies were hastening to dissolution. 
Upton, in his Military Policy, thus describes the situation : 

A monta more, or two months at the furthest, and the gigantic 
Rebellion, organized to establish the sovereignty and independence of the 
States, would be a thing of the past, its leaders fleeing from the wrath 
of a loyal and outraged le. The situation was desperate; the crisis 
had arrived; the triumph of the Union was at hand. 

At this juncture it was reserved for a Confederate Congrens to explain 
for all time the meaning and extent of the power to raise and support 
armies. Appalled, but not unmanned, it rose to the occasion and setting 
an example that was followed a year later by the National Congress, 
resolved to meet the emergency by declaring cvery man between the ages 
of 18 and 35 a soldier. Had it been the object of the law to force 
reluctant citizens into the ranks, the experiment might not have seemed 
hazardous, but going far beyond, to ag ack te armies numbering more 
than 100,000 soldiers who had faithfully fulfilled their engagements and 
were already turning their affections homeward, the temerity of this 
legislation finds no parallel in the history of the world. Bu 
justified the means; the reorganization which was languishing was im- 
mediately completed ; the ranks were filled up and given the strength of 
increasing numbers; the Confederate armies again took the fleld to 
baffle and resist the onset of the Union hosts until, dwindling to the 
former shadows of themselves, they were finally compelled to lay down 
thelr arms at Appomattox Court House. 


LINCOLN AND THE DRAFT, 


Within a year after the Confederacy adopted conscription the 
Federal Government was likewise forced to resort to the draft. 
We are told that Abraham Lincoln approved this legislation, but 
let us see what it was that drove him to do so. Lincoln said: 

The republican institutions and territorial integrity of our country 
can not maintained without the further raising and supporting of 
armies. There can be no army without men, Men can be had only 
voluntarily or involuntarily. e have ceased to obtain them volun- 
tarily, and to obtain them involuntarily is to draft, the conscription. If 
you dispute this fact and declare that men can still be had voluntarily 
in sufficient numbers, prove the assertion by yourselves volunteering in 
such numbers, and I shall gladly give up the draft. Or if not a sufficient 
number but any one of you will volunteer he for his single self will 
escape all the horrors of the draft and will thereby do only what each 
one of at ieast a million of his manly brethren have already done. 
Their toil and blood have been given as much for you as for themselves, 
Shall it all be lost rather than that you, too, will bear your part? 

No one can read these words of Abraham Lincoln and then 
say that he favored conscription for its own sake. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield me 
more time? 

Mr. DENT. Before I yield additional time I would like to 
make an announcement which I think would be of some interest 
to Members of the House. I had an agreement with the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kaun] that in view of the large 
number of requests made of him and of me to speak on this bill 
that we will continue general debate all day to-morrow, and 
that I will ask the House when it adjourns, to meet at 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning for that purpose, so that everybody 
can be accommodated who desires to speak. I yield 10 minutes 
additional to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is universally admitted that the limited 
number of conscripts actually obtained in both the North and 
the South were almost worthless as fighting material. Many of 
them deserted at the first opportunity and but few showed that 
they had any heart in the work of the war. The chief result of 
the draft on both sides was that this plan kept thousands of 
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veterans in the armies who would have otherwise been dis- 
charged and other thousands voluntarily enlisted tb avoid the 
odium of compulsion. The laws for the draft indirectly sup- 
plied the need for soldiers, which caused its passage, but I have 
yet to hear of anyone who has pointed with pride to the fact 
that such legislation was necessary. 

CONSCRIPTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


In Great Britain we have the latest example of n free people 
who have been driven by military necessity to adopt conserip- 
tion, After raising over 5,000,000 soldiers by voluntary enlist- 
ments the British Parliament reached the conclusion that the 
failure to bring every available man into the army meant the 
triumph of Germany with all that that implies. The issues at 
stake were so vital and the successful conclusion of the war so 
essential to the future welfare of the English people that they 
broke with the greatest of their traditions and accepted uni- 
versal compulsory military service during the present war. 
David Lloyd-George, the then minister of munitions, gives all 
the reasons in a few words: 

Those who are responsible for the conduct of this war, the most 
serious war in which we have ever been engaged, a war in which 
there are greater issues involved to this country and for humanity 
than any other war that has ever been waged, are advised by the mili- 
tary authorities that it makes a difference possibly between defeat and 
victory for us to secure these men. We can not find other means of 
getting them; we must get them immediately. * * è JT Would 
rather be driven from n g life than have on my conscience the 
refusal of such a demand. 

The sum and the substance of all of these references to history 
is that the citizens of no country have been willing to yield up 
their personal liberty and to sacrifice their individual freedom 
except where it was brought home to them that there was no 
other way to save their country. When such necessity has been 
proven the burden is accepted, rights are waived, and every 
available man is called up and made ready to go into the field 
to fight, and if need be to die, that the Nation may live. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have but 10 minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will make a very short question. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is in favor of the draft if it 
is necessary to win the war? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; if absolutely necessary. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does not the gentleman think that the British 
arms would have been more effectual and probably have short- 
ened the war if they had resorted to draft at first instead of at 
last? I would like to have the gentleman discuss that proposition. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the British Government had done as we 
are proposing to do by this bill, they would have promptly ac- 
complished every military purpose. That is to say, called for 
volunteers with the draft ready for action instead of getting 
soldiers after months and months of waiting. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman thinks this prolonged the 
war on the part of the British Government? $ 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the universal testimony. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to my friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. FIELDS. The mistake of the British Government was 
not in the amount of men they got but because they had no 
safeguards around the volunteer system, and therefore they 
enlisted men whose services were indispensable in the indus- 
tries upon which the success of the army must depend. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; and I want to compliment the members 
of the Committee on Military Affairs for the safeguards which 
they have placed in this bill which do so much to perfect the 
yolunteer system. 

Mr. FIELDS. We have put those safeguards in our bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The volunteer system, with proper safe- 
guards, should have a fair trial in this country. Until it has 
been tried we should, at least, preserve the voluntary principle 
and we should not be hasty in doing away with it. 

Mr. MASON. If the gentleman will yield, I understand they, 
are enlisting now, under present conditions, at the rate of 4,000 
a day, and the Secretary of the Navy makes the statement he 
was enlisting more rapidly 7 

Mr. HAYDEN. That may be true in the Navy, but it is hardly 
true in the Army. I desire to state in conclusion that the ques- 
tion before this House to-day is, has such a compelling mili- 
tary necessity been proven that we should abandon the tradi- 
tional plan of raising armies by voluntary enlistments and 
secure our soldiers by conscription? No one is more anxious 
than I to see all those who fight for democracy emerge vic- 
torious from this war, and if I believed that nothing but an 
army composed of millions of Americans could bring about the 
destruction of Prussian militarism, which threatens to involve 
the world, I would not hesitate to vote to draft all the men 
that are needed to complete the work so nobly begun by our 
fellow democrats who are fighting in France. But, as I view 
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the situation, it is not more soldiers that the allies need in order 

to bring the Teutons te terms. The fighting forces of the 

entente powers now outnumber our enemies by over 4 to 1. It 

is not men, but munitions and rations, that are needed to win 

this war. The least service that the United States can render 

is to add to the already overwhelming numbers at the front. 
FOOD, CLOTHING, AND AMMUNITION NEEDED, 

Our chief part in this conflict, and for it we are well prepared, 
is to see that the veterans who have learned through two bitter 
years of struggle the way to drive the Germans back shall not 
suffer for food or clothing or for an abundance of all forms of 
the arms and ammunition which are required in such great 
quantities in modern warfare. Our people are not trained to 
arms, and the year that must be spent before any large number 
of our soldiers can be fitted for service on the battle fields of 
Europe might better be spent in using these same men in the 
production of the things that the allies most sorely need. It 
follows logically that if our greatest contribution to the war 
is to be in the form of the products of our fields and mines and 
factories, then but a limited number of men should be permitt 
to cease from work of national importance in order t become 
soldiers. To send such men out of the country would be not 
only an economic but a military waste. 


MILITARY NECESSITY NOT PROVEN, 
Lincoln said: 


We must somehow obtain more men or relinquish the original object 
of the contest, together with all the blood and treasure expended in 
sue: 8 to secure it. We have ceased to obtain them volun- 

Lloyd-George said: 

We can find no other means of getting men; we must get them imme- 
diately. 

Can anyone favoring conscription advance like reasons at this 
time? No; for the voluntary system has not beeu even tried. 
No call has been issued asking for willing soldiers for this war, 
and if the officers of the Regular Army have their way, no such 
call will even be made. It is their desire that a vast horde of 
men shall be forced to present themselves for inspection and that 
out of this great number the best shall be taken to serve in the 
Army. This bill, temporarily at least, denies these officers that 
privilege by saying that those who freely offer their services 
shall be first enlisted and that if enough come forward of their 
own free will there shall be no draft. The American volunteer, 
under trained officers, can more quickly learn the art of war 
than any other man on earth, Why waste time teaching un- 
willing conscripts when better material can be had for the 
asking? Who knows how many Americans will volunteer? No- 
body. The only way to find out is to try, and I want to see 
every proud-spirited man giyen a chance to volunteer before 
any man is drafted. 

OBJECT OF THE WAR. 

What are we fighting against in this war? Autocracy and 
militarism. We want to see the German people delivered from 
a system of government which lodges the war-making power in 
the hands of the Kaiser, But however much the Emperor of 
Germany might have the will to make war, he would not do it 
if he did not have a conscript army ready to obey his commands. 
Therefore to have permanent peace in the world we must not 
only destroy kaiserism but we must take away the facile weapon 
of tyranny which enables him to terrorize the world. Let us 
not pay Prussian militarism, which we are seeking to destroy, 
the compliment of adopting the most hateful and the most bane- 
ful of its institutions. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, there has been 
much confusion in the public mind as to the purpose and pur- 
port of this proposed legislation. Many of the members, I am 
sure, have received letters and messages from people through- 
out the country urging them to stand by the President's plan 
of universal military training and universal military service. 
Some of them have said that they believed in the principle of 
universal obligation to military duty. There has been a propa- 
ganda throughout the country for conscription under the dis- 
guise of universal military service [applause] and universal 
military training. Of course no Member of this House is de- 
ceived by that disguise. We all know there is nothing in the 
House bill, nor the Senate bill, nor in any amendment that 
has been proposed, so far as I know, that relates in any way 
to. universal military training or universal military service. 
The only proposition before this Congress that in any way 
relates to the principle of universal obligation to perform mili- 
tary duty is the provision providing for conscription which 
denies the principle of universal obligation to military service. 
[Applause.] a 
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It is proposed by this plan of conscription to compel 2,000,000 
men to fulfill their obligation to the Government and deny to 
20,000,000 men of serviceable age the right to fulfill their 
obligation to the country to do military service. You strike a 
blow at the most fundamental principle of government and at 
the most sacred duty of the citizen. [Applause.] Yet it has 
been sent out broadcast throughout the country that some of 
us are opposed to the principle of universal obligation to do 
military service. If there are any here who do not recognize 
the principle of universal obligation, it must be those of you who 
would force the burden of defending their country on the few 
and deny to the many the privilege of fulfilling their obliga- 
tion—that same obligation to defend their country. This obli- 
gation is admitted by all. The proposition is not susceptible 
of argument. It is the very fundamental truth on which human 
government is founded. The solemn oath to defend is born with 
every native and subscribed by every naturalized citizen. No- 
body but an anarchist would deny the principle of universal 
obligation to defend his country in the hour of need. There 
is no issue of that kind before us end these propagandists have 
sought to deceive the people. 

What is the issue before the House? We are at war and all 
agree that we must raise an army. How shall we raise it is 
the sole question. You gentlemen who favor conscription have 
the burden to show to the country that conscription is better 
than the system that we have followed from the beginning of 
the Republic. You are seeking to substitute a military plan 
that has never been tried by this Government at the beginning 
of any war for one that has given us the best armies in the 
world, and has been the glory of our soldiery and the pride 
of the American people. It was the spirit of the volunteer 


that has conquered every foe with whom we have contended. . 


Yet men have charged that is a failure. Where has it failed? 
Not a man on this floor has pointed to a single instance where 
the American Volunteer Army has failed. [Applause.] I defy 
any man who has spoken or who is to speak, to show us where 
such failure is recorded in history. The only instance that I 
know where conscripts fought on American soil were the Hes- 
sian mercenaries, which surrendered without firing a shot, and 
those Hessian conscripts were made prisoners by a little band 
of Volunteers who crossed the Delaware on the ice in the 
night time. [Applause.} Where in the history of our Republic 
will you go to find proof for conscription? He who. charges 
failure of the volunteer plan does not know or is not true to 
the history of his country. 

I am in favor of universal military training. Next to these 
important, these immediate war measures now~before Con- 
gress, the most important thing we could do would be to 
adopt a system of universal military training. And I am in 
favor, too, of universal military service to the utmost limit 
of the country’s need. But you gentlemen who profess to 
stand for these things would nullify the very principle of uni- 
versal obligation by limiting the opportunity to service to a 
very few. 

Gentlemen have produced some strange arguments here in 
favor of conscription. One gentleman said yesterday that if 
we adopted the volunteer system and it failed, and we had to 
resort to conscription, it would be an indication to the world 
that the spirit of America was not in this war. If we adopt 
conscription now, will not our enemy have the same reason to 
say, right at the very inception of the war, that the spirit of 
the American people is not in favor of the war? 

My colleague from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] eloquently por- 
trayed to this House the horrors of raising an army by a 
volunteer system. He said the politicians would appeal to 
the passions of men; that by impassioned speech they would 
create hard feelings in the minds of the soldiers against our 
enemy, and inspire bitterness and hatred in their hearts. It is 
that very spirit that rules nations at war and is a splendid 
spirit for a soldier to have who goes out to fight. What will 
you do with these conscripts? Will you teach them “peace on 
earth, good will to men,” and send them across the ocean to be 
shot by the guns of the Kaiser, or will you have them shoot 
back? They say they will not enlist, that the young men of 
America will not volunteer. How do you know that? They 
have always volunteered. Never in the history of our country 
has the country needed volunteers but that it got them. Point 
to a single instance where we did not have enough volunteer 
soldiers to fight our battles and to win our victories. 

Mr, TILSON.. Will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois, Yes, 

Mr. TILSON. What about 1863? 

. Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Does the gentleman cite the Civil 
War as a failure of the volunteer system? [Applause.] Did it 
not succeed then? Does any gentleman still think that war a fail- 
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ure? Did not the volunteer soldiers of the North come forward 


as fast as the Government could use them? Two and one-half 


million men volunteered and only 61,000 were drafted. De you 
eonscriptionists point with pride to any great victories won in 
the ‘Civil War by the conscripts? Not one regiment of them was 
at the front in a single battle. 

Mr. TILSON. Why did they pass a draft act at all? 

Mr, STERLING of Illinois. I suppose they passed it to get 
some of the skulkers that would not volunteer. If they passed it 
to get soldiers, they were disappointed, The gentleman from 


Wisconsin on yesterday cited the draft riots ef the Civil War 


as an argument in favor of the draft system. Now, just think 
of it! The conscript law of 1863 when enforced caused riots; 
therefore we should have another conscript law. What a pitiable 
spectacle this great Republic would present to the nations if we, 


by some unwise step now, in adopting a conscript system, would 


cause draft riots in the United States at the very inception of 
this war. Let these volunteer who will, and then public senti- 
ment will sustain the draft of those who will not. 

It was the volunteers who fought the battles in the War of 
1812. Whatever degree of failure we suffered in that war, it is 
not chargeable to the volunteer army. It was due to the fact 
that a little band of miserable pacifists concluded a treaty of 
peace before Jackson could get his volunteers into action. And 
then those volunteers were so determined to whip somebody that 
they whipped an army of twice their size in a period of profound 
peace. It is true they did not know that peace had been de- 
clared, but they knew that an armed force had invaded Ameri- 
can territory, and to the volunteer that is sufficient. I remem- 
ber so distinctly the account of the casualties as given in the old 
school history which I studied when a boy. It was like this: 
British killed, 2,600; Americans killed, 8; wounded, 13.” 

Another reason for conscription, urged by those who favor 
it, is that it takes all the men into the service on an equality. 
That suggestion is abhorrent to me. You take away from the 
man who stands ready and willing to defend his country the 
glory that he is entitled to. On account of that splendid spirit 
you have no right by legislation to deprive him of that glory. 
By the very law of good and evil he is entitled to it. It proves 
his appreciation of his obligation, and society, by its decree, 
has crowned that man with the glory which he has earned. 
Why should you seek to put the sluggard on the same plane? 
He has earned no such place in the public faver. It is not in 
the heart of him to realize his obligation to his country, and 
he is not entitled to be placed by law in the same class with the 
man who will cheerfully offer his sacrifice on the altar of his 
country. The volunteer is entitled to the distinction, and the 
conscript deserves the stigma. The decree of society in this is 
inexorable, and you can not change it by legislation. It is in 
the very nature of human government for citizens to do homage 
to the man who willingly defends it. Away with this false doc- 
trine that he who is willing and he who is unwilling should by 
legislation be placed on the same dead level. Would you take 
away from the soldier his greatest inspiration and kill the very 
spirit of patriotism on which our Republic must depend fer its 
defense in the hour of trial? 

Let me answer those who urge conscription on the ground 
that the American youth will not volunteer to fight his country’s 
battles. You gentlemen get that from the War Department. 
I submit that it does not take a military expert to tell Members 
of Congress whether or not the young men of the country will 
enlist in their country’s cause. We ought to know better the 
feeling of the people than the military man who stands aloof. 
I am willing to defer to military authority in matters pertaining 
to an army, but I am not willing to defer to them as to the best 
means of raising one. The Constitution devolved that duty on 
us, and the man who votes for conscription because the Presi- 
dent wants it is shirking his responsibility. Even though the 
President is willing to assume the responsibility, we have no 
right to evade it, and we ought to be willing te perform our 
duties in accordance with our convictions. I have heard Mem- 
bers of this House say that they much prefer the volunteer 
system, but they defer to the President in the matter and will 
vote for conscription. 

I believe that men will volunteer in the Army for the war, 
They will come faster than the War Department is prepared to 
train and equip them. I believe that we should give the Presi- 
dent the best army the country will produce, and my judgment 
is guided by the experience of the past when I resolve that the 
volunteer plan is the surest way to get it. I am guided by his- 
tory, and I know of no reasons why the teachings of the past 
should be ignored. The Army men tell us that they know they 
will not volunteer for the war, because they have not volun- 


teered in the Regular Army. It has been some years, it is true, 
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true that some special effort has been made within the last year 
to recruit the Regular Army, but I do not wonder that young 
Americans do not volunteer for the Regular Army. A life of 
idleness around an army post is ‘distasteful to most of them. 
The young manhood of this country has some aim in life; they 
have hopes and ambitions, and they hesitate to mortgage their 
seven best years to military life in time of peace. The very fact 
that they will not enlist in the Regular Army in time of peace 
is the best evidence that they have that mettle which will vol- 
unteer in time of war. I know that some will volunteer, and I 
appeal to you that it is our duty to give those who are willing 
the chance to distmguish themselves by voluntarily offering their 
services to their country. We owe that to them whether few 
or many, and if it fails to bring to the flag the required number, 
then will be time enough to pass conscription, and we will have 
on our side the only justifiable reasons for conscripting n man 
to military service—the fact that he will not volunteer. 

How can one who knows the histories of wars contend for 
eee yn They have been pronounced by the wisest military 

of the world as inferior soldiers. I say to you that you 
can not point out a single instance in all history where a con- 
script army defeated a volunteer army of equal or greater size. 
[Applause.] The pages of history are illumined by the recital 
of great battles where volunteer armies have beaten conscript 
armies of equal or greater size. 

Look at the Battle of Marathon, where Greek volunteers de- 
feated the Persian hosts of conscripts. Eleven tribes fighting 
separately each under his own chief and all under Miltiades. 
Neighbor fought by the side of neighbor, kin fought side by side, 
10,000 men in all met and vanquished 100,000 conscripts from 
Persia on the plains of Marathon. [Applause.] At the battle 
of Valmy, Kellermann, with his little army of volunteers, made 
up of artisans, mechanics, laborers, and lowly peasants, met 
the king's conscripts and won, and from that day France dates 
the beginning of free government. [Applanse.] 

Ah, you say, this volunteer system sacrifices the best men of 
the country. You say that only the brave, only the very flower 
of young manhood, goes into a volunteer army. And that is 
true. You do sacrifice the best men of the country, and that 
has been the price that every nation and every people has paid 
for liberty throughout the history of the world. It is the only 
price at which it may be bought. If we would continue to 
enjoy it we must, when assailed by autocracy, be prepared to 
make the most costly sacrifice, that of our bravest, most loyal 
men. 

It is true if we pass conscription at this time before a call for 
volunteers is made, many brave and loyal men will be taken. 
Men who with their fine sense of obligation to their country wiil 
serve as valiantly as if permitted to volunteer, but it is for 
them that I plead. I want them to have the distinction to which 
they are entitled. Let us not class them with the men who 
would not have volunteered. Let us give the young men of the 
country a chance to divide, so that those who come forward will 
be known as the real patriots and those who lag behind until 
the conscriptor comes may be known for what they are. Let 
us make it so that the patriot who falls may be duly glorified, 
and that those who survive may feel a pride in the distinction 
which they earned. 

The volunteer system is the logical system of republics. Every 
autocracy that ever existed has maintained itself by conscrip- 
tion. It is the weapon which autocrats have always used to 
enforce tyranny. Every free government when assailed has 
called for volunteers. The cause of this awful war is a military 
autocracy, and if it can be destroyed the world will have some 
compensation for its cost. But let us beware that we fasten 
no military autocracy on this Republic. If we do, it is the 
beginning of the end of free government. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina). 
of the gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I have been in- 
structed by the chairman of the committee to yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Siss] 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. £ 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I suppose that in some respects I 
am differently situated from any other Member of the House, 
so far as this bill is concerned, In my canvass last fall, in 
the beginning of the canvass, the Republican nominee was 
suffering from a slight indisposition and declined te agree to 
a joint canvass. I went ahead and canvassed a number of my 
counties before he got well enough to begin his speeches, or 
‘at least until he did begin them. He began his canvass on the 
25th day of October, and his first speech was printed by him 
‘in pamphlet form and sent out, and I hold a copy of it m my 
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hand. There you will see his picture. It is good-looking, and 
he is a strong and popular man. 

This is no hatched-up, post-election promise or decision that 
I have taken. Now let me read to you what he said in that 
first speech. Under the head of “ Preparedness,” he says: 
I am not a “ peace:at- any price pacifist. I am in favor of enough 
military preparation to properly police the country, but to say that 
we are immune from militarism is absurd. I am unalterably opposed 
to that part of the national-defense act which Mr. Sims vot for, 
which provides that the President of the United States can conscript 
or have conscripted, in time of war, any citizen of the United States 
subject to military duty between the age of 18 and 45 years. He can 
under this act go to your home, force your boy before he is old enough 
to vote to join the Army, and if one of these conscripted soldiers shall 
make any show of violence against any superior officer he shall suffer 
death, no matter what the provocation may have been. That is mili- 
tarism with a vengeance, and is wholly at variance with American 
ideals of liberty, It tends to reduce us to the standard of European 
customs in subjecting us to the rule of a military despotism. If I 
had been in Congress and had allowed this extreme militaristic in- 
fluence to clutch the American people by the throat in this way without 
strenuous objection and emphatic 8 and had sanctioned it with 
my vote, I would not only retire from Congress but would never ask 
a free people for another position of trust, 

In a newspaper published in his town a week later, a news- 
paper which was championing his canvass since his campaign 
began, this statement was made: ; 


Mr. Sims lined up against the masses and voted for the conscription 
of our boys in the service and the penalty of death if they refuse to 
go to become gunfodder, as provided in the national-defense act. Do 
— call a vote compelling the sons of American freemen and the hus- 
uta. the Service abd. forces 10, tate Beth Magma oe eee eee 
and will in the matter, voting for the masses? sal Monee 

When making a speech at Big Sandy on the 25th of October 
I was informed by telephone that my opponent had made the 
above-quoted statement, and I was informed that it would 
absolutely destroy my prospects of election if it was not con- 
tradicted and was generally believed. I stated that the state- 
ment was not correct—that I had not voted for conscription. 
I stated that if I had it had been sneaked into the bill in some 
way without my knowledge. I said not only that I had not 
voted for it but that I never would vote for conscription unless 
it was a last resort, and that there was no other means by 
which an army could be raised wherewith our institutions 
might be saved and perpetuated. 

Now, how could I, in view of that preelection promise, take 
any other position than the one I am taking? It took all I 
could do by telephone, telegraph, and by personal letters, and 
by my own speeches to overtake that incorrect and untrue 
statement sufficiently early to prevent my defeat by it. And 
in spite of it all it came near defeating me. I was elected by 
only 221 majority. I think my opponent had been imposed on 
by some newspaper statement as to what was in the national- 
defense act. 

Now, my friends, I do not use this fact as an excuse for my 
vote, but, aside from this incident, I could not vote any other 
way than against conscription as a system for raising our 
armies [applause] without being untrue to my pledged word 
and promise made many times prior to the above charge. If 
I should do so, no man would ever believe that I made that 
promise for any other purpose than to be elected, with the 
mental reservation to repudiate it when elected. I hope I 
have moral courage. I care nothing for brute courage only 
when I am dealing with a brute. But moral. courage is the 
foundation of our institutions, of our integrity, of our judi- 
cial system, of our moral standards, and is the bulwark of 
human society. I will not vote in violation of my pledge if I 
lose the seat I hold by refusing to do so. I could not in honor 
do any other way than to vote against conscription in any 
form. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I have very little time. 

Mr. BORLAND. I know the gentleman well enough to be- 
lieve that he certainly reserves the right to follow his best judg- 
ment at any crisis of danger, regardless of previous convictions 
or previous statements, 

Mr. SIMS. Well, then, you do not know the facts; that is all. 

Mr. BORLAND. Do not I? Then the gentleman ought not 
to represent a district in this House. 

Mr. SIMS. I stated in my speech 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman is not willing to meet the 
danger of the moment by the exercise of his judgment, he ought 
not to hold a seat in this House. 

Mr. SIMS. Do not make my speech for me unless you are 
going to change again. I said I would never vote for conscrip- 
tion under any circumstances, except as a last resort. This is the 
first war legislation presented, Would that come within the 
terms of my pledge and promise? We have not fought a battle; 


we have not fired a gun; we have not enlisted a soldier under this 
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act, because it is not yet a law. The implication of the gentle- 
man’s question is that because somebody else, the General Staff 
or somebody professing to have greater knowledge of military 
affairs that I have, says it is necessary to win the war, the gen- 
tleman wants me to violate my plighted faith and to follow some 
technical expert. If the gentleman expects me to do that, he is 
very much mistaken. If I did not know that the gentleman is 
my warm personal friend, I would regard his last statement as 
offensive and insulting. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
question? 

Mr. SIMS. Surely; if the gentleman will be quick about it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The bill presented by the majority 
of the committee has conscription in it after a certain time. 

Mr. SIMS. And I am absolutely opposed, in initial legislation, 
to providing for alternative conscription. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, Then the gentleman is opposed 
to both propositions? 

Mr. SIMS. I am against that part of the House bill absolutely 
and unconditionally. If I vote for a proposition for two systems, 
and leaving it to those who are to execute it to accept either, I 
think that it would not be a compliance with my promise and 
my position in opposition to adopting conscription as a system for 
raising armies, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the gentleman going to offer an amend- 
ment to strike out that provision? 

Mr. SIMS. I am willing to offer it and vote for it and do 
everything I can to knock it out of the House bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then if it is defeated, will the gentleman 
vote for the bill offered by the majority of the committee? 

Mr. SIMS. Just like it is in the Senate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; like it is offered by the majority of the 
committee. 

Mr. SIMS. As between it and the Chamberlain bill, which T 
consider to be worse; yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am asking the gentleman, if his 
amendment is defeated, will he yote for the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is taking up my time. I know he 
does not want to do it. If he will get me the time, I will be 
I say that to provide for conscription in 
initial legislation is to say to the world that we ourselves have 
not confidence in getting volunteers enough to fight for and 
save the institutions of free government and democracy to the 
world. That is what it means, But as between two proposi- 
tions that I do not like, I will take the lesser of the two evils. 

Now, my friends, we are being bombarded with letters and 
telegrams asking us to stand by the President. Some of those 
telegrams and letters come from sources that utterly condemned 
and repudiated the policy of the administration and its conduct 
of our affairs with Mexico, who charged the administration with 
being weak and vacillating, and with being the cause of the loss 
of the lives and property of American citizens in Mexico. Some 
of these gentlemen have charged that the Lusitania would not 
have been sunk if it had not been for the weak and vacillating 
note-writing policies of the administration. What did some 
other very distinguished men who now want me to violate an 
honorable pledge in order to vote for what they want—what 
did some of them say about the President’s acts and words? 
What did one distinguished man say? How did he characterize 
the words and acts of the President of the United States? 
He characterized them as “weasel words and weasel deeds” 
that deserved the contempt and repudiation of the American 
people. My friends, the time does not permit me to discuss all 
these things, but I suppose some people would not accept salva- 
tion under the voluntary plan as being too undemocratic and too 
unequal. The future life, the souls of men and women must be 
saved, if saved at all, by the voluntary sacrifice of the Son of 
God Himself. He came to this world and died on the cross 
that others might live in eternal bliss and happiness. No soldier 
of the cross is a drafted man, At one fell swoop in the only 
war that they ever had in heaven the volunteers turned out 
the conscripted forces and sent them to where they have been 
ever since. [Applause and laughter.] 

But let me tell you, my friends, you must look at this thing 
from a practical standpoint. Now, do not mistake me. I am 
talking offhand. I say it takes ballots as well as bullets to win 
a war. Two general elections have been held for Congressmen 
and Senators since this war began. If it takes as long to prepare 
an army under either plan, as the War Department says it will, 
not less than 8 or 10 months, will any soldier recruited in this 
country except under the volunteer plan be confronting an ac- 
tual German phalanx before the next election? If this war is 
going to be won, as some men claim it will be, in six or eight 
months, we will never get a man to the firing line in France, 
especially under the conscript system; and if the Germans are 
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to be vanquished in that short time it will have to be done by 
the soldiers of the allies who are now there doing the fighting. 
In one year from now there will be primaries to nominate Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, and nothing could happen which 
would be more unfortunate than for a Congress to be elected 
in opposition to the war policies of the administration. When 
you go out with a new-born courage and seek reelection after 
you have reversed the whole American policy, the policy of free 
choice and free service for the European continental compulsory 
service systems, how many do you think will get back here? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The majority of them. 

Mr. SIMS. That is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee expects to be a candidate for reelection? 

Mr. SIMS. I never become a candidate this far ahead. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I thought the gentleman 
was going to be a candidate. 

Mr. SIMS. I never begin a race so far ahead. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. T will yield. 

Mr. FOCHT. A high-class Member of this House said the 
other day that it did not matter which side you took on this 
question, we were all going to be licked anyhow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. That may be true, but I do not want it to be made 
absolutely certain by following the advice of men who have 
sought to discredit the gsministration ever since it came into 
power. What was one F the first things that happened after 
this administration came in? It was the celebrated Carabou 
dinner in Washington, in which the song “ We will give ‘them 
the Kraag” was featured in the dinner. It was regarded as so 
offensive to the administration and the President that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Secretary of War reprimanded the 
officers of the Army and the Navy that took part in it. That 
was the very first thing. What did a very distinguished general 
in the Regular Army do? What happened to him? He was 
called down for making a speech at Plattsburg and stopped from 
making more speeches like it. 

The fact is that the military classes of this country have not 
been in accord with the administration. What happened a few 
days ago? A retired rear admiral was refused an opportunity 
to accept an invitation in which it was generally believed that 
a speech criticizing the administration would be delivered. 

Now, you prate about standing by the President. I voted in 
every instance and under all circumstances for the general poli- 
cies of the administration. This conscription idea was not 
born in the brain of the President. He has been told, as we 
have been told, that the volunteer system is a failure, and that 
the only way to win a war is by conscription, and, believing it, 
has accepted the advice of military experts. It was not born 
in his brain, He never initiated the policy of compulsory service. 
That policy is as old as despotism. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the g gentleman yield? 

Mr: SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman had a horse to shoe, would 
he take it to a lawyer or a blacksmith? 

Mr. SIMS. Well, I have known a man who is both a lawyer 
and a blacksmith. 

Mr. HOWARD. If you were President and wanted advice 
as to military matters, would you go to the military advisers? 

Mr. SIMS. Why, as a matter of course. I said the President 
never originated the idea of abandoning the voluntter system 
on his own initiative, but by reason of the advice of the military 
experts, the General Staff, who have never been in sympathy 
with the volunteer system. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman recall that the Presi- 
dent is something of a historian himself and knows a few 
things? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; I have read some of the historical writings 
of the President. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes, 

Mr. McCORMICK. Did not this bill originate with the 
President? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think so. I understand it originated 
in, or is the product of, the brains of the General Staff and of 
the War College. 

Mr. McCORMICK. At the instance of the President. 

Mr. SIMS. Here is the gentleman from Nebraska, on the 
Military Committee; he can tell you. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The Secretary of War stated that 
he drafted the bill himself, with the advice of the war experts. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Did not the Secretary of War draw it at 
the instance of the President? 

Mr. SIMS. Have not I already said that the President 
po palit the advice of those upon whom he must rely in time 
of war 

Mr. McCORMICK. Was not the President the first person 
to refer to the selective draft and recommend its adoption? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know; I know that the gentleman from 
Illinois was not the first man that ever defended this adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. McCORMICK. No; nor to attack it either. 

Mr. MEEKER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; for a brief question. 

Mr. MEEKER. Has not the gentleman during his past 
career literally taken the hide off from the fellows that did 
not stand by the President? 

Mr. SIMS. I have; and I expect to take some more the same 
way. [Laughter.] But those were propositions that came 
from the President, were advocated by the President on his 
own initiative, and not depending upon the advice of experts. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 
` Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. It bas been stated upon the floor of the House 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garpner] that 
Congress in this emergency is a mere rubber stamp. Is not 
the gentleman placing the President in the same class? 

Mr. SIMS. No; mot at all; because it is apparent that as 
the military experts have got to fight the war, that their advice 
should not be too lightly disregarded, and that it would be 
more logical to follow their plan in providing for the means 
with which to fight the war. I have only said that, in my 
opinion, this compulsory service plan did not originate with the 
President. 

Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman advised us to stand by the 
President up to the time that we got into the war, but when 
we get into the war he advises us all to desert him. 

Mr. SIMS. No; that is not at all correct. I do not advise 
anyone to desert him. I am going to vote as I said I would 
before election, and without which declaration I could not 
have been elected. [Laughter and applause.] You can all 
repudiate your preelection pledges if you want to, but I can 
not do so. I, without expert knowledge, do not believe that 
we can fight a successful war with the mightiest military power 
on earth by abandoning the old-established well-known volun- 
teer system and adopting the European systems of conscrip- 
tion. I want us to win this war, and, therefore, I want the 
next House and the Senate to be prowar, proadministration, 
and I do not want us to do anything that may bring about a 
different result. 

Mr. DYER. 
are at war? 

Mr. SIMS. I am standing by the President. T voted for the 
declaration of war; I fought and voted against the McLemore 
resolution, and I thought and said at the time that a 30-day 
ultimatum ought to have been given to Germany as soon as the 
Lusitania was sunk, I haye been as much in favor of standing 
by the rights of humanity and the international law of the 
world as any man in this House, and I believe a great and 
sufficient body of men of military age in this country are ready 
to volunteer in order to preserve and maintain the institutions 
of this country and its ideals, and that they do not have to be 
drafted, selected, or secured in any other new and untried way 
other than of their own volition and willingness to sacrifice their 
lives in order to save the institutions of our country, for which 
our forefathers have always fought, and for the eternal per- 
petuity of which we always will be willing to fight and die, if 
need be. [Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, I have never had military training and-service, 
and this may cause my words to be lightly regarded when weighed 
in the balance with the words of the General Staff, as they are 
all military experts. Therefore I am going to read in my time 
the words of a man who has served as a soldier in the Regular 
Army of the United States, and therefore entitled to the weight 
that such service and experience gives them. The article is 
an editorial from the Chattanooga News, of Chattanooga, ‘Tenn., 
and whose editor spent several days recently in Washington 
and has had this question presented to him in its every phase. 
Mr. Milton says: 

VOLUNTEER SYSTEM OR THE DRAFT. 

“Senator MCKELLAR is a new Member of the Upper House, 
but has immediately come to the front because of his long 
service in the Lower House on the Military Affairs Committee. 
He was assigned to a similar committee of the Senate and has 
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been taking a leading part in the discussion of the legislation with the volunteers. The draft was not a success in either 


so fraught with importance to the country which is now beforg 
the Congress. 

“He has introduced an amendment to the Chamberlain DiN 
‘as reported, his amendment providing that an army of 500,000 
volunteers shall be asked for by the President before conscrip- 
tion is resorted to. ° 

“Senator MEKELLAR is anxious to know the views of Temes- 
‘seans on the three propositiens now before Congress, He 
writes: k 

“There are three plans of organizing an additional army 
before the Congress. 

The first plan is the General Staff plan, which provides for 
selective conscription between the years of 19 and 25, giving 
the War Department the right to select by conscription 500,000 
young men at a time and train them as fast as they can be 
trained. 

The second plan is for Congress to authorize the President 
to call out 500,000 volunteers at once, and such others as lie 
may deem necessary under the present law. 

“©The third plan is to give the President the right imme- 
diately to call out 500,000 volunteers and supplement this with 
the right of conscripting as many as he sees fit to secure an 
army. The idea being to give those who desire to volunteer an 
opportunity to do so, and make it absolutely certain that an 
army may be organized at once by giving the President the 
right to conscript. ` 

I would appreciate hearing from the people of Tennessee as 
to which one of these three plans they think should be adopted.’ 

“Tt is a time for frank discussion of these plans, and such 
should be indulged in without any bitterness or rancor or the 
attributing of improper or unpatriotic motives to those of other 
views. All the Members of Congress have shown that they 
would support the Government in the carrying out of any plan 
agreed on. The voting of $7,000,000,000 in money to carry on the 
war was notice to Germany that the American Nation was 
united. The only question at issue is how best to raise an 
efficient army. 7 

Now, let us examine briefly what is said pro and con as be- 
tween the volunteer and the draft principles. 

“All of our previous wars have been fought largely by volun- 
teers. Let us see as to our own State. In the time of the 
Revolution the only conscription resorted to in this region was 
the conscription to stay at home. Before the Battle of King’s 
Mountain twice as many men gathered at Sycamore Shoals on the 
Watauga River as Sevier, Shelby, and Campbell could take 
across the mountains, and many were forced to remain. So it 
was in Jackson's campaigns in the Horseshoe and at New Or- 
leans in the War of 1812, and in the Mexican War the Tennessee 
yolunteers were so numerous that the sobriquet “ Volunteer 
State“ was finally fixed. 

In the Civil War not only did Tennessee furnish next to 
North Carolina more men to the Confederacy than any other 
southern State—a total of 110,000—but it sent 80,000 soldiers 
to the Union Army, too. 

“In the Spanish-American War the State furnished more 
‘troops in proportion to its quota than any other State in the 
Union, again sustaining its reputation. 

“So it will be seen that volunteering is not a slow method 
of raising troops—certainly not in Tenmessee—and as much may 
be said all through the South. But in the past volunteers from 
this and other States have entered the service of their country in 
units. Young men of the same communities and known to each 
other have, as a rule, formed together their organizations, which 
were offered to the Government. Their officers have been chosen 
from their ranks, often by their own selection, and the military 
forces thus organized have been democratic, much as is the 
army of France to-day. Our men resent the caste system in 
vogue in the Regular Army, They submit to discipline obediently, 
but they are not willing to be treated as underlings and to suffer 
indignities, such as too often are inflicted on the private soldier, 
causing desertions, ete. 

“That they make the best soldiers in the world is attested on 
the pages of history covering all the wars of the United States. 
Of such volunteers were Pickett’s men at Gettysburg, Zollicoffer’s 
at Mill Springs, Bates's at Chickamauga, and too many others to 
mention. On a thousand battle fields in Tennessee alone their 
courage was shown. When such armies met under Grant and 
Lee in the campaign in. Virginia, the world looked on in amaze- 
ment. We may never hope for better armies. 

“Tt is true that both North and South in the later years of the 
war resorted to the draft for men; but it is a notorious fact, 
attested by all historians, that the drafted men were not as 
good soldiers as volunteers, nor were the proportions of con- 
scripts in the armies of the North and South large as compared 


region. It met with resistance in the North, notably in the large 
‘cities, and in the mountains of the South it led to revolt and 
‘guerrilla warfare, 

“In the camps of Southern Confederate Veterans of to-day 
the conscripts of the sixties are not admitted, 

“The proposition for conscription is put forward under the 
term universal service.“ But this is n misnomer. The words 
‘are deceptive. The service proposed is not universal. It is 
proposed that it shall apply only to men between certain ages 
19 to 25. It do not apply even to all men of those ages. It 
has been announced that very few farmers would be taken. 
‘Thus at one sweep nearly three-fifths of the country’s popula- 
tion is given exemption. They are to be permitted to show their 
patriotism by raising food supplies, most valuable and honor- 
able work, it is true; but it is quite a different matter from 
going into the trenches. Then it is said that all munition work- 
ers and kindred industries, railroad men, miners, and others 
are to be exempt. Thus a very large element of working popu- 
lation is to be removed from any danger, Where the army is to 
come from so far has not been made clear. 

“Neither the words ‘ selected” nor ‘conscription’ sound demo- 
cratic. It should not be left to any recruiting officer to show 
his favoritisni or yield to influence in granting exemptions. 
* Conscription” depends on the principle of force. Democracy 
is founded on the principle of free will or consent. The draft 
is undemocratic, and in former days only resorted to in cases 
of dire need, when the national danger made it imperative. If 
resorted to now, some plan should be adopted by which the 
service is not at the option of some official, but the liability 
should be universal in the true sense. Otherwise we set up the 
tyranny of a small military class over the citizen. 

“Tf most of the agricultural workers of the country and most 
of the industrial workers are exempted, we shall be bereft of 
the best material for an army. These classes of men make our 
best soldiers. The farmer is steady and inured to toil, The 
industrial worker is needed for the machines of modern war. It 
is trne, as stated, that an army may be impressed from pool 
rooms and on the street corners of cities, but what kind of an 
army? The personnel of our American forces is as important 
as its size. 

“Are we going to exempt farmers, miners, organized labor, 
merchants, and many other most desirable classes for recruits 
and recruit an army of loafers? If so, we may have to blush in 
shame for the showing made by the men marching under 
Old Glory on the battle field. No army training will change a 
man's character. 

“And how about State pride? 

“ Every boy who has read American history knows how troops 
from different States of the Union marched together in our 
wars and the local pride is kindled again by knowledge of their 
deeds, Shall we lose sight entirely of the proud Common- 
wealths of the American Union? In song and story the deeds 
of State troops have been told. Virginia and Tennessee marched 
side by side in high tide at Gettysburg. 

“As a method of allowing free expression of the patriotism 
in the American heart to-day we believe the volunteer system 
will be much more effective. If the States of the Union were 
permitted, under Senator McKeriiar’s amendment, to offer 
500,000 men in units of their own formation, officered by appoint- 
ment of their governors, as in times past, we believe the volun- 
teers would be forthcoming much more rapidly than the Federal 
Government could receive, equip, and train them. 

“No matter what plan is adopted, the men are likely to be 
received much more rapidly than they can be made ready for 
the service. It will take at least six months for the organiza- 
tion of an expeditionary force. It should be done carefully 
and well. 

“The United States has entered the war and ought to do its 
full part. We do not think we should content ourselves with 
mere naval and economic participation. We have made the 
cause of the allies our cause, and we should be willing to offer 
our blood on the battle field in justification of our convictions. 
How shall American patriotism best express itself, is the issue. 
Looking over the experience of the past, we must not too 
hastily abandon the method which has made that history pos- 
sible. 

“To resort to conscription right at the start in this war will 
be taken by Germany as an evidence of the unwillingness of the 
United. States to furnish an army of free-will, but that force 
was at once resorted to, and it will be charged that our hearts 
are not in the war. No greater encouragement could be given 
for prolonged ‘Teutonic resistance, On the other hand, if volun- 


teers were called for and promptly furnished, the enemies of 


the Nation would have before their eyes additional evidence 


that Uncle Sam intended to do his full share in bringing the 
war to a successful conclusion. 

“The President has very strong influence with Congress and 
a wonderful power over the Nation. He has been led to take 
his position by the advice of the military advisers about him. 
They are honest and sincere in their convictions, of course, and 
he is patriotic to the utmost degree. But, on the other hand, 
those at Washington are not always best qualified to advise in 
a matter of this kind. The American people are unaccustomed 
to drafts or conscription, however sugar-coated they may be. 
The words repel. They come of dire need and are out of the 
system of autocracies. An immediate draft would frighten the 
Nation as to what might be the future. Would the next step be 
martial law, suspensions of constitutional rights of various 
kind, rights of free speech, free press and petition? The Presi- 
dent should realize that the eastern press is not a safe guide. 
It has always fought Lim. Now, its advice may be dangerous. 

“Expressions through telegrams, letters, and mass meetings 
may not always be safe guides, either. The greater number of 
people rarely declare themselves in such a way. 

“Many of these telegrams and letters are written by persons 
of the classes exempted by age or occupation. Some of these 
possibly would volunteer in case that plan is adopted, but at 
least they might so signify before urging legislation which will 
keep themselves at home and send others out into the places of 
danger at the front. 

In many other cases due consideration has not been given to 
the question. 

“Congress has become so sensitive to these surface mani- 
festations of sentiment, so frightened at possible disapproval, 
that it no longer frankly voices the convictions of its Members. 
When the administration takes a position in opposition to Con- 
gress it is able to set a great back fire among the constituents 
of Members, and they usually yield. Congress, therefore fre- 
quently of late has been dubbed a ‘rubber stamp.’ This is not 
as was intended by the fathers of the Constitution. The Mem- 
bers of Congress ought to vote their honest convictions. When 
they fail to do so we may well consider some other form of our 
Government. The legislative is equally clothed with authority 
along with the executive. Either branch may be in error. It 
was because of the disposition of human beings to err that a 
system of checks and balances was devised by the founders 
of our Government. If it is broken down, then free institutions 
may perish. 

“The volunteer plan is not aimed to prevent promotion of 
Regular Army officers. Since it is proposed in any event to 
increase both the Regular Army and the National Guard to 
the full strength, there will be need of many additional officers 
of high rank and promotions naturally will follow. But there 
are now not enough trained officers in the United States to 
command the first army. For the second army of 500,000 offi- 
cers must be appointed from civilian life, and most of these 
will have to be trained. It will not affect matters at all 
whether they are raised by volunteering or by the draft. The 
only difference will be in the manner of appointing officers, 

“As a last objection to conscription or universal military train- 
ing we may mention with regret that the South particularly has 
a peculiar race situation. All is quiet now, but we live over a 
volcano. The relations of the races are most friendly. We 
wish them so to remain. Perhaps it would not be dangerous to 
the South to give military training to millions of colored citi- 
zens. We are not blind to the fact that they are patriotic and 
have made good soldiers in the past. But we must not overlook 
all possibilities. The day would come when they would return 
to their homes. In many regions of the South they are in the 
majority. They might be unwilling to live under conditions now 
quietly accepted. An apple of discord might thus be thrown in 
our midst, and scenes like those during reconstruction days fol- 
low. Also, if universal service is applied, how may the four- 
teenth amendment be ignored? Under that blacks would go into 
ranks alongside whites. Congress should very gravely discuss 
this phase of a question which seems to have escaped attention. 

“For the above, as well as many other reasons, it is sincerely 
to be trusted that Congress will be very cautious as to this legis- 
lation.” t 

It is claimed that the General Staff plan is democratic. If so, 
it is the democracy of servitude. Many slaveholders have beet 
democratic in the treatment of their slaves. They have treated 
them all alike, have not discriminated between them; but were 
they any less slaves on that account? 

In order to win this war in the quickest possible time I am 
opposed to experimenting with European compulsory military 
systems. We know what we have done and what we haye accom- 
plished in the past by the volunteer system of raising and main- 
taining armies, and our experience gives us confidence as to what 
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we can do if we stand by our time-tried war-tested American 
volunteer system. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FULLER]. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have so far taken no time in the discussion of 
the great questions coming before Congress at this session. 
However, I feel it now to be my duty to say a few words as 
to my position upon the questions now at issue. This Congress 
has voted, in both Houses, by an overwhelming majority, for a 
resolution declaring that a state of war exists between the Im- 
perial German Government and the Government and people of 
the United States. I was one of the minority who voted against 
that resolution; not because I did not think there was ample 
cause why we might declare war, but because I had been hoping 
against hope that this country might be spared the terrible 
scourge of war, and because I did not wish to be held responsible 
in any degree for bringing about that great catastrophe. My 
conscience upon that question and on that vote is clear. I hate 
war and hoped it might be avoided. I have no apologies to 
make for my vote upon that resolution and no regrets. I repre- 
sented, as I believed then and as I believe now, the great ma- 
jority sentiment of the people of the district I represent. But 
conditions have changed. We are at war, and every Member 
of this House who voted for that resolution and every Member 
who voted against it, for that matter, knew at the time that if 
that resolution was adopted it would be necessary for us, in 
common prudence, to provide a great Army; and I think he 
knew that under existing conditions and the feeling of the 
people, it would be impossible to provide such an Army as we 
ought immediately in common prudence to have under the old 
volunteer system or without some provision for compulsory sery- 
ice. I believe that every American citizen, especially in times 
of war, owes to his government whatever service may be re- 
quired and which he may be able to render. I do not like the 
word “ conscription,” and that seems to be generally objection- 
able; but every citizen is liable to conscription for civil duty. 
No court in the land that has a jury calls for volunteers, It 
has a system of selective conscription, and men are compelled 
to serve. They may be excused, perhaps, for cause, but if 
there is no cause they are compelled to serve in civil life, and 
they should be compelled also in times of stress and in times of 
war to render any service the Government may need. I think 
this is the hardest question I have ever been required to vote 
upon. 

Under existing conditions I am in favor of and shall yote 
for the selective-draft plan, as proposed by the President and 
the War Department. I do not believe it will be possible at 
the present time to raise such an army as we ought to have, 
in order to protect our coasts alone, and our insular possessions, 
by the old volunteer system. Oh, I know, as my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. STERLING] has said, what a great army we raised 
during the Civil War by the volunteer system. It was a great, 
a wonderful, a patriotic host of brave and loyal men. 

I also know that North and South, after those armies had 
become trained and hardened and used to the service, no better 
or more efficient armies ever fought a battle or ever trod the 
earth, However, thousands of lives were needlessly lost before 
they reached that condition of efficiency and before the men 
were fit for service. However, those volunteers, especially in 
the later years of the war, did not always volunteer so disin- 
terestedly as a great many seem to think. I am old enough to 
remember those days of the Civil War, and know something of 
how the armies were raised. They did not all volunteer from 
purely patriotic motives. In the little county where I lived 
at that time, and where I live now, the people of the entire 
county almost bankrupted themselves in raising money to pay 
bounties to induce men to enlist, and ofttimes, especially in the 
early days of the war, the men who volunteered to go were 
those who could least be spared. In one little country town- 
ship 6 miles square, where I then lived on a farm—and there 
was not a village in the entire township—123 boys went into 
the war, and the old men and the women and the children were 
left to cultivate the soil and to raise the food that was neces- 
sary. I believe now that it is the duty of every American citi- 
zen to stand by the administration in this war, whether we 
were for a declaration of war or against it. A great many 
people do not yet seem to realize that we are actually at war 
and what it may mean. The Almighty alone knows what the 
end will be, how we may come out. ànd when and where. I 
have voted for the past two years for every measure for ade- 
quate preparedness that came before this body, because I 
thought it better to be prepared than to be sorry, and I only 
regret that we are not now more and better prepared. If we 
had been, I think Germany would have thought twice or thrice 
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before she brazenly defied us. 


If we had had a great Army 
and a great Navy.and were prepared for war, as we should have 


been, I do not believe we would have had any war. Many think 
that this war will not amount to much anyway; that it will only 
be the expenditure on our part of a few billiens of dollars and 
a little more taxation for everyone, and that we shall not 
suffer any of the actual hardships of war. That reminds me 
that at the beginning of the late unpleasantness between the 
North and the South it was said that Gen. Bob Toombs, of 
Georgia, remarked that the South could whip the North with 
popguns, After the war was over he was reminded of that 
remark. Some one said to him, General. I thought you said 
that we could whip the North with popguns,” and the old 
general blurted out, “We could, we could, but the damned 
Yankees wouldn't fight with popguns.” [Laughter.] 

And it has been pretty well demonstrated that the Germans 
are not at present fighting with popguns or golf sticks. We do 
not know what we may have to meet, but we do know that we 
ought to be prepared, and I say now that I believe we ought in 
the shortest possible time to raise a great army, at least sufficient 
to protect our shores from invasion and our insular possessions. 
We can not, in my judgment, do that by the volunteer system, 
and therefore I am decidedly in favor of the system recom- 
mended by the President and the War Department, and I be- 
lieve now that it is the duty of all American citizens to stand 
by the administration and render every service possible and give 
every aid possible in the prosecution of the war. We have but 
one country, the United States, and but one flag, the glorious 
Stars and Stripes; and to them every man owes allegiance and 
the best service that he can possibly render. When we go into 
a war, like the present war, the greatest, the most terrible, ever 
before known since the world was created, we should, like eur 
heroic ancestors in the days of the war for independence, each 
and every one, be willing to “ pledge our lives, our fortunes, and 
cur sacred honor.” [Applause.] 

We have given to the President, in the resolution adopted by 
such an overwhelming vote, a pledge of all the resources of this 
country. and we have not only authorized him but we have 
directed him to use the entire Army and Navy of the United 
States and the resources of the Government in prosecuting the 
war against Germany. Now, having done that, I insist that we 
should back up the resolution and furnish him with all the means 
und with all the men necessary to prosecute that war to a speedy 
and successful termination. I believe it is a duty we owe to our 
Government, and I can not understand how any man who voted 
for that resolution for war can now justify himself in hamper- 
ing the administration and in refusing to give every aid possible 
in the prosecution of that war, which will be won, if it is won, 
by American resources and American arms. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, from the remarks of some gen- 
tlemen on this floor it would seem that in the minds of some 
men there is more importance attaching to the election of Mem- 
bers to Congress than to the necessary preparation for taking 
part in the greatest war in the world’s history. Personally 
that matter may be of some importance to individual Members, 
but how it pales into insignificance when compared with the 
great world-wide question which we are considering. How 
paltry are such considerations in the presence of such a task. 
What matter our political or personal fortunes? They ought 
to fade from our minds and disappear from our consideration. 
[Applause.] 

War is no pink-tea performance. As a matter of fact, it is 
the most damnable business in which mankind can possibly 
engage. Gen. Sherman was mild and conservative in his choice 
of language when he described war in his most famous utter- 
ance, and we have entered into that hell. I hate war with 
all the fervor of my being and am grieved beyond the power 
of expression that this country is in war. Yet with all my 
hatred for war, on the only twe occasions in my life when it 
was possible for me to have served under the flag of my coun- 
try in a war or a near war I accepted the duty and volunteered. 
{Applause.] I did not do it because I am fond of war, nor 
because I sought the hardships of the camp or the march. In 
beth instances there was present the compulsion ef duty. I 
scarcely need to add that if my services shall be needed in this 
present war, although I have passed beyond the limit of the 
age suggested in this bill, or in-any bill for compulsion, of 
course, it goes without saying that my services are again at 
the disposal of my country. [Applause.] 

I am very much in favor of universal military training and 
am genuinely sorry that this bill does not carry in it provisions 
to that effect. If it carried such provisions, it would show to 
the world, and especially to our enemies, that hereafter we 
mean business; that whatever may have been our past mis- 


takes, from this time ferward we are going to prepare ourselves 
to protect ourselves and our rights in the best possible way. 
However, the President and Secretary of War have thought 
that this is not the proper time to ask for that legislation and 
so it is left out of this bill. We all realize that nothing can be 
done in this emergency along that line unless it has the ap- 
proval of the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy. 

This is an emergency measure. It is so stated in the bill. 
It provides that it shall not remain in effect after the emer- 
geney is over. It is a great emergency, the greatest in our 
history, and we all wish to adopt the very best means possible 
to meet that emergency. The only question between us is 
which is the best plan? I agree that gentlemen who favor the 
volunteer system are just as patriotic as I; that they desire 
the welfare of the country just as much as I. We differ only 
as to methods. The volunteer system, they say, should have a 
trial, and yet in the bill which the majority has brought in 
the draft provision is coupled with the volunteer system in such 
a way that volunteering dees not have a fair chance. On the 
part of the majority of the committee there was a commendable 
disposition to compromise, as is usually necessary in matters of 
legislation. With the best intentions in the world the pro- 
penents of this bill have compromised themselves out of court, 
practically, because there is no sound foundation upon which 
the bill as written can rest. If a purely volunteer bill had been 
brought in, manifesting full confidence in the American people 
that they would fight this war to a finish by volunteering, that 
would have been one thing. At any rate, that would have been 
méeting the issue fairly and, to my mind, far more wisely than 
to say we will have volunteering only while the President is 
getting his lists ready to have a draft. [Applause.] Is that 
a fair trial of the volunteer system with a draft feature already 
enacted and in the hands of the President hanging ever them? 
That is not a trial of the volunteer system at all. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield for one 
interruption? 5 

Mr. TILSON. I vield for a question. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does not the present bill of which 
the minority approve hold that same threat of conscription over 
men that you propose to take in the Regular Army and Na- 
tional Guard? Does the gentleman object to that? 

Mr. TILSON. That is entirely a different matter, for this 
reason: Let no one try to deceive himself into the belief that 
we are trying a volunteer system in the Regular Army or Na- 
tional Guard at all. That is a different matter altogether be- 
eause those organizations are already formed and in existence, 
The officers are all appointed and the noncommissioned officers. 
All that is necessary is to fill them up to the proper strength 
and this is going to be done in the same way it has been done 
before. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. Will the gentleman yield for one 
more question? ' 

Mr. TILSON. -Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. You eriticize the majority of the 
committee because we brought in a bill that does not stand 
absolutely for volunteering. If you believe in conscription, 
why did not you stand for absolute conscription at once in- 
stead of for volunteering while you were getting ready your 
conscription? 

Mr. TILSON. I think there is a good enough reason for that. 
There are going to be some boys below the age of 21, provided 
in this bill, who will wish to volunteer, and it may be perfectly 
proper that they should volunteer. They will make good sol- 
diers. This will give them a chance to come into the Regular 
Army or National Guard. Then, as I said to the gentleman be- 
fore, these are organizations of which the units are already in 
existence. They only need to be filled up, and having been filled, 
as they have been, by the yolunteer system up to this point, it 
is thought by our military advisers better that these particular 
organizations should be filled up by volunteering. At any rate, 
we are spared one great fault of the volunteer system, the ae- 
ceptance of untrained officers in new organizations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I ask the gentleman bew many 
eligibles will be in the class of 21 to 40 if conscription is in 
force? 

Mr. TILSON. There will be a great many millions. I have 
not the exact figures in mind, but something like 15,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman approve of the eon- 
script class extending between the ages of 21 and 40 when there 
will be so many more eligible for conscript than what is cuu- 
ceived as being necessary at the present time for service? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; because I think that is the fairest 
and most efficient way to make the selection. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there were 20,000.000 eligible between 
the ages of 21 and 40 he would still believe they should be 
drafted, even though 20,000,000 would be in the lottery class? 
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Mr. TILSON. We do not know but we may need every man 
of the 20,000,000 before it is over. What is going to be the situ- 
ation if we start with a volunteer system, asking for 500,000, 
and, as soon as this 500,000 have been enrolled, then the Presi- 
dent decides under the provisions of the majority bill to enforce 
the conscript provision? By doing this we are placed in the 
position of having 500,000 volunteers and 19,500,000 slackers, if 
they shall be needed and shall later be conscripted under the 
bill as it now stands. I do not believe in making that dis- 
tinction. I believe in starting right at the beginning and select- 
ing the men that the Government thinks should serve, leaving 
the others subject to call, of course, up to the limit of the 
20,000,000 that the gentleman refers to. That would be my 
plan. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman has stated that under the plan of 
the General Staff it is proposed to fill up the Regular Establish- 
ment and also the National Guard by voluntary enlistment. 
Can the gentleman give the committee the number that it is pro- 
posed to increase, in both the Regular Army and the National 
Guard in that way? 

Mr. TILSON. It will be substantially a million in the two. 
The Regular Army will be close up to 300,000, and the National 
Guard will be something over 600,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Not a million in addition to those that are 
already in the National Guard? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, no; all told. 

Mr. GOOD. My question was, How many additional volun- 
teers for each branch of the service will be called? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, there are now, roughly speaking, 135,000 
Regulars, all told, and a little more than that of the National 
Guard. So there will be about 600,000 more to raise. 

Now I desire to pass for a moment to the experience of the 
Civil War. That has been discussed back and forth so fully 
that I enter upon it with some little hesitation. In my judg- 
ment we do not study history aright if we conclude, because 
those men who volunteered for service made good soldiers 
on both sides of the Mason and Dixon line, that therefore the 
volunteer system was right or effective. We should draw a 
distinction between the volunteer and the volunteer system. 
It is not the volunteer that I condemn, because he was always 
a good soldier—of course he was and always will be—but it 
was the inefficient system which did not wisely utilize the man 
power we had. That is why I object to the system. 

What happened in the Civil War? Mr. Lincoln called for 
troops. Men from all over the country rushed into the first 
quota upon a short enlistment. How were those regiments 
formed, and how were the volunteer regiments formed all 
through the war? They were formed by prominent men of 
the community. Politicians, somebody has said—although I 
have nothing against the politicians—rushed in to raise regi- 
ments. The big politician was made colonel, the lesser lights 
majors, the still smaller captains, and so down to the small 
fry in the lower offices and noncommissioned offices. That 
is the way the regiments were raised all over the country. 
That was the system. I do not condemn anybody for raising 
a regiment that way. If that is the way it must be done such 
men are to be highly commended. If the majority bill should 
go through I may possibly ask to raise a regiment myself, much 
as I oppose the system which will permit that to be done. 
That was the way it was done in the Civil War. It is the only 
way it can be done under a volunteer system. What hap- 
pened? Men without knowledge of the soldier’s duties, men who 
had no training whatever, went out as officers in those regi- 
ments. Most of them did not know the first principles of being 
officers. They did not know how to take care of themselves, 
much less their men, and although they were good and capable 
men and finally did learn the business of soldiering, it was at 
great sacrifice of blood and treasure that they learned the 
lesson. While they were learning it the personnel of their 
regiments dwindled by camp diseases and by casualties in bat- 
tle until by the time the regiments were throughly trained they 
were mere skeletons of regiments—often only 200 or 300 men. 
Read your war records and you will see that I am not painting 
a black picture at all, but stating actual facts. Would new 
volunteers come in to fill up those skeleton regiments? Not 
at all. 

The only way that they would come in was by other poli- 
ticians or somebody else going out and raising new regiments, 
with new officers. Could anything be more unwise or more 
nearly suicidal than what actually happened? The old regi- 
ments, with their trained officers and veteran soldiers, had to be 
disbanded. Many of the officers who by long service and at fear- 
ful cost had learned the business of war were retired to private 


life or given less important duties while new and untrained 
officers were in command of organizations. These in their 
turn, and at the same fearful cost, would proceed to learn the 
duties of command. So it went on from the beginning of the 
war until 1863, when it became impossible to raise the volun- 
teers even in that way, and the draft followed. In the southern 
Confederacy it was used a whole year earlier, but not until 
the mischief had been done. 

Ah, gentlemen of the House, that is the history of the Civil 
War when stripped of rhetoric and Memorial Day persiflage. 
The same thing happened in the Spanish-American War, al- 
though the consequences were not so fearful on account of the 
smallness of that war. I was a volunteer in the Spanish- 
American War. That is the way my regiment was formed. 
They were as fine a lot of men as ever served their country who 
became officers in that regiment. There were a few of them 
who had had a little military experience. I myself got into the 
regiment as a second lieutenant because I had had one year's 
experience as a private in the ranks of a National Guard regi- 
ment. The colonel was so eager to have an additional officer 
who had had some prior experience that he saw to it that one 
second lieutenant was not accepted in order to give me a chance 
to get in. He wanted at least one officer in that battalion who 
had had a little military experience. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is that the military experience you had, with 
the militia? j 

Mr. TILSON. That was the extent of my military experience 
prior to the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. LITTLE. Do you call that“ military experience ”? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not care what you call it. That is what 
I had. [Laughter.] That was more than the others had, so 
that it made me the best available drillmaster, because I had 
been a private for one year. That is the way that regiment 
was formed, and that is the way the others were formed. That 
is just the way regiments will be formed if the majority bill 
becomes a law. It is provided in it that they shall be raised 
by organizations. You can not raise volunteers in any other 
way, so that if you vote for this bill as it is drawn, this mongrel, 
hybrid bill, which is neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring, 
that is just what you will have. [Applause.] It is the only 
way you can get your men, and then you will start in with a 
fearful experience, like the Civil War and just as we had it in 
the Spanish-American War. 

Do you want to do that? I do not. Whether my seat in this 
body is at stake or not, that makes no difference to me. I do 
not believe that is the best way to fight this war, and whatever 
the sacrifice may be, I shall not support any such measure as 
that. Instead of “conscript” being a term of reproach as we 
have heard so often, I do not believe that there will be any 
such opprobrium attached te the men who are selected under 
the selective-draft system. I believe that instead of calling it 
a “conscript army,” we should give it a new name. We should 
take the word that is most prominent in this bill, “ selective” 
draft, and call these men who are selected and called out from 
among their fellows a “selected army,” for that is just what it 
would be—a selected army. These men are selected, and the 
others are kept in reserve to be called if needed when their 
turn comes. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] this morn- 
ing painted a very gruesome picture of the conscripting officer 
coming into a community where there was one man 27 years of 
age and three boys of one family between the ages of 19 and 
25—which is not in our bill, by the way—and one son, the only 
son of a dependent mother. The names of the four eligibles 
are put into the wheel and the lone son, of course, comes out 
first and he is chosen. Then the gentleman pictures the pain 
of that mother as she is giving up this lone son while the man 
of 27 goes free and while the three sons all remain at home, 

I suppose if the volunteer system were in vogue the chances 
would be ninety-nine out of one hundred that the lone son would 
be one of the first men to volunteer, and then it would be put up 
to that poor mother to decide whether she would permit him to 
go or refuse, and thus stand in her country’s way. By the sys- 
tem of selective draft we provide for just such cases as that, 
Where there are dependents there are to be exemptions, and so 
under our plan this lone son with a dependent mother would be 
exempted by law. Then he could look his companions in the face 
and say that he had not beer chosen at all, but had been ex- 
empted by the law itself. After all, what difference does it 
make to the mother whether her son is selected for duty or 
whether he volunteers and goes? What is the difference? He 
is gone from her in either case. A selective draft properly 
administered would require him to stay at home. Here is the 
practical situation, and here is just what the gentlemen who 
are favoring this volunteer plan are standing up for: Let us 
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assume, first, that all men of military age are willing to serve 
their country, just as they should be. If we select a part of 
them to go out and serve, what harm have we done to anybody? 
fApplause.] They are all willing to go. We have selected only 
a part of them to go out for the time being because that is all 
we cap use. The rest may have to follow later. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman; will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. In a moment. But supposing a part of them 
are willing to go and a part of them are not willing to go, as 
might be the fact. Then to whom do we do the harm? Cer- 
tainly not to those who are willing to go, because if they are 
chosen by selection they go just as they would go if they were 
volunteers, Then who are left to object? Only those men who 
are eligible, who are of proper military age, who have no one 
dependent upon them, and yet who are unwilling to go. Are 
those the men we wish. to agitate about? [Applause.] When 
we reduce it to cold facts, gentlemen, those are the only men 
you are exercising yourselves about. [Applause.] The word 
“volunteer” sounds grand. It really sounds fine to say that 
in 48 hours enough men will spring to arms—if we happen to 
have the arms to spring to—to defend the country. It sounds 
so grand that we like to repeat it, but it is more rhetorical than 
practical. What we are dealing with in this bill is a cold, prac- 
tical proposition of the best way to go about an immense task. 
It has been proven by our own history and the history of other 
countries that the volunteer system when thoroughly tried out 
has never produced the best results. The Civil War, instead 
of proving that the system under which it was fought is a wise 
one, only shows what brave and patriotic men can do in spite 
of a bad system. If the selective plan had been used from the 
very beginning, in my judgment the war would have been fin- 
ished with half the sacrifice of, blood and treasure, and possibly 
in half the time. 

Mr. LITTLE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield for a single question. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is not the fact exactly the contrary, that every 
war this country has ever won was won by volunteers, and that 
no army of conscripts ever won a victory for this country or any 
other? 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman calls the soldiers of France 
and Germany conscripts, and I suppose he does, they haye been 
winning some victories on both sides. 

Mr. LITTLE. Have their conscripts won the war for either 
of them in less time than the Civil War was won by volunteers? 

Mr. TILSON. Not yet; but probably, there being conscripts 
on both sides, the conscripts on one side or the other aré going 
to win. 

Mr. LITTLE. That may depend on the Americans. You say 
both armies in Europe are conscripts. Have they got any better 
results than the volunteers got for this country in 1861-1865? 

Mr. TILSON. It makes my heart bleed when I think of the 
unnecessary losses in 1861-1865. When I think how those brave 
young men were sacrificed and slaughtered, while their equally 
brave but untrained officers were learning how to lead them, I 
pray that we may never repeat the error. Then think of this 
country, drenched in blood for four years, when much of it 
might have been saved. [Applause.] 

Mr. LITTLE. And the conscript systems of Europe have 
sacrificed ten times as many men in half the time. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, I differ with the gentleman. I am very 
sorry that the conscripts or anybody else are fighting in Europe. 
I began my remarks with stating how sorry I was that there was 
any war, and especially that we were in it. But we are in it, 
and we are facing a practical question. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The gentleman claims that the volunteers 
of the Civil War were sacrificed.. Were they not sacrificed by 
officers of the Regular Army, and is it not a fact that the suc- 
cessful issue of the Civil War came as a result of the skill of 
volunteer officers, such as Grant? 

Mr. TILSON. Many volunteers became fine officers, but the 
gentleman is unfortunate in his reference to Gen. Grant, who 
was a Regular Army officer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And was it not Regular Army officers like 
McClellan who sacrificed the yolunteers? 

Mr. TILSON. Unfortunately great battles can not be fought 
without sacrificing men. That is one of the things I dislike 
about war. 

Mr, RAGSDALE. Grant was a graduate of West Point. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Gen. Logan was not a West Pointer. 
was a volunteer, and Oglesby was another volunteer. 

Mr. FESS. And Gen. Grant left the Regular Army service. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen must not interrupt except by 
the consent of the Member who has the floor. 


He 
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Mr. TILSON. I yield to the 1 from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
for just one question. 

Mr. FESS. Gen. Grant was a volunteer, having left the 
Regular Army six years before the war broke out, and he got 
his commission from Gov. Yates, of Illinois. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, Gen. Grant was a West Pointer. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly he was. 

Mr. TILSON. He had been in the Army for a number of 
years. 

Mr. FESS. But he had left it, and he was a volunteer. í 

Mr. TILSON. I have not said anything against the volun- 
teers. I have been singing their praises and the brave deeds 
they accomplished under a wasteful, ineffective system. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Was not this volunteer, Gen. 
Grant, not only educated at West Point, but was he not a 
veteran of the Mexican War? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. There can be no question about our 
volunteers fighting bravely and making the greatest of soldiers. 
A number of them rendered distinguished service as officers 
of high rank, but, unfortunately, not a very large proportion of 
them became great generals in the Civil War. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to state very 
briefly my position as to the two systems for raising an army 
now under discussion. I am going to vote for the selective 
draft system which carries with it the recommendation of the 
President of the United States. [Applause.] It is the most 
democratic, applying to the rich and the poor. It is the most 
efficient, because with it is carried the well-defined policy of 
the President to keep going those activities in our country which 
are essential to its very life. 

In my district there is now being waged a magnificent cam- 
paign for food preparedness. My people are thoroughly aroused. 
The business man, the banker, and the farmer realize the field 
for patriotic service in increasing the food supply. Vacant 
lots have been turned into gardens; over 10,000 children in the 
city of Memphis are daily working gardens; manufacturers have 
cleared away acres of rubbish and planted potatoes; on the 
farms, where heretofore every acre has been given to cotton, 
many hundreds of acres have now been planted in foodstuffs. 
Everywhere there is aroused a patriotic demand to increase 
the food supply, and the finger of scorn is pointed to those who 
do not join in the fight. We all admit that to win in this war 
we must also win in the fight to raise more meat, more food, 
as well as men and ammunition. 

Under the volunteer system havoc would trail in the path of 
the Nation’s farm and food campaign. The men working away 
in the fields, hearing the call of their country, with hearts 
swelling with patriotism, would enlist and stop the very neces- 
sary work that they are doing. 

Under the selective plan the Government would say: 

You are doing an equally patriotic service. Some of you must keep 
at work, increasing the food supply, for hungry men can not fight. 

I believe the people of the United States have implicit confi- 
dence in the President, and they are looking to his able and 
clear-headed leadership to guide this country through the dark, 
trying days ahead. I know full well my people are solidly sup- 
porting him and his policies. They are now impatient when 
any obstruction is placed in the path of his policies being put into 
force. They trust him absolutely and they expect of me that 
which I am eager to give him, my whole-hearted and 1 
support. [Applause,] 

It seems the natural and reasonable course to pursue, with 
an able commander in chief of the Army, who has carefully 
considered the two sys ams, has reached a conclusion, and has 
made a specific recommendation, that we should follc:y him. 
There can be no doubt that he wants the selective conscription 
system, because in his matclless address at the opening of Con- 
gress, when speaking of how serious a step a declaration of war 
would be, he said: 

It will involve the immediate addition to the armed forces of the 
United States already provided for by law in case of war at least 
500,000 men, who should, in my opinion, be chosen upon the principle 
of universal liability to ‘service, and also the author ations of subse- 


quent additional increments of equal force so soon as they may be 
needed and can be handled in training. 


And again only a few days ago in a published letter he made 
this statement: 
The process of the (eset is, I think, very 8 a set forth in the 


bill drafted by the Wa artment and which I earnestly hope 
that Congress will ado; ts oe it is worth while to state the idea which 


underlies the bill a little more fully. 
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Can it de said that we are standing back of him and sup- 
porting him when he specifically says he * 
Congress will adopt the selective draft system. and it is not 
given him? It will be a very difficult proposition to explain 
hack lyme that you stood b, and backed him up when you spent 
hours fighting the mecsures he recommended and “earnestly 
hoped ” yc 1 wou' vote for. 

About 17 years ago, as a student under the then professor of 
Princeton University and now our President, I found out that 
he had a very great capacity for reaching correct conclusions. 
I have watched his career very closely since then, and I have 
now the same belief in his capacity, and in that belief I am 
joined by my constituents. [Applause.] I firmly believe that 
the President is the greatest man living to-day. He has given 
yery careful thought and study to these two systems. His con- 
clusions are backed up by the Secretary of War and all the 
military experts of our Army. He believes “the supreme- test 
of the Nation has come.” He asks us “ to speak, act, and serve 


together.” There may be some of you who will desert him in 
these trying hours, but the path of duty for me is clear. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Mr. McKENZIE. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, our couutry is now engaged 
in war with a foreign foe. I was one of that small minority 
of this House who voted against entering this conflict. But 
since the result of that vote was announced I have never 
allowed myself to entertain even a doubt as to the righteous- 
ness of our position. 

We as a Nation have passed from the sphere of propriety 
into that of necessity. 

The former permits of divergent views on each and every 
question; it permits of endless discussion and debate; it even 
tolerates friendly jest and criticism of the proponents of any 
proposition. 

But in times like the present I believe we should, at least in 
great measure, subserve our ideas to the recommendations and 
suggestions of those who are intrusted with the responsibility 
of prosecuting this war. 

They have before them, or at their disposal, information and 
data which the average Member of Congress does not possess, 
and much of which he could not, even if he so desired, acquire. 

The President, as Commander in Chief of the land and naval 
forces of the United States, has notified Congress that in order 
to be successful in this war we must place all our resources at 
the country’s service. 

“Congress was prompt in providing the necessary funds; it 
has given tacit- consent to the mobilization of our industrial 
and commercial forces; it has interposed no objection to the 
mobilization of our battleships; and why should we not display 
the same degree of patriotism and place no obstacle in the way 
of the immediate mobilization of men. 

We all agree that we must have men if we are to prosecute 
this war, They are necessary to man our battleships; they are 
essential on the firing line. Therefore, why not subserve our 
ideas regarding the methods required for such mobilization to 
those of the President and our military and naval experts. 

They tell us that prompt action is necessary. They declare 
the volunteer system to be haphazard and unsafe. They have 
no criticism of the volunteer; in fact his unselfish devotion 
to his country and his willingness to die in defense of the flag 
would prevent criticism. But they tell us, and we all know, that 
quantity as well as quality is needed. 

I am not one of those who assume that the majority of our 
yeung men, simply because they are slow in enlisting, are dis- 
loyal. I am not fastening upon them the stigma of “slacker.” 

Many entertain scruples, religious or otherwise, against war; 
others give way to parental objections; others hesitate at the 
thought of the possible grief that may come to their parents, 
brothers, and sisters by their enlistment. 

These boys are doing their duty as they see it. We should 
not brand them as cowards. But if we refuse to order them 
to the colors and fail to say to them that they must set aside 
their scruples and respond to the Nation’s call, we are offi- 
cially classifying them as “ slackers” and disloyal. 

The responsibility of defending the flag of our country must 
not rest upon a few. It is a responsibility all must bear. And 
Congress should not say that all are not ready to do their duty. 

I am not an advocate of an immense army of professional 
fighters—of men trained in the arts of slaughter—but I am 
a believer’ in the practicality of universal military training. 
I believe it will be a means for increasing the efficiency and 
the health and character of our young manhood, and I also 
believe it will serve as a guaranty for the safety of democracy, 
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As our President has ably pointed out, this is a time when 
every man, woman, and child should cheerfully bear his ur 
her part of the burden. This is a nation’s war; it is not the 
war of any one section or any one party. Therefore there is 
a universal liability. And it is unfair to those brave young 
men who rush to the recruiting station at the Nation’s first 
call to say that they must bear the burden alone. 

I have heard many of my colleagues voice their opposition 
to conseription. They contend it savors too much of autocracy. 
I have heard others denounce the selective-draft system as one 
open to abuse and which will pave the way for discrimination, 

But, after giving these matters careful consideration, I have 
accepted the President's recommendation, because I feel it 
will not only be the means of conserving our commercial and 
industrial strength but will at the same time provide the neces- 
sary men for our naval and military. forees.. 

We must not wreck our industrial, dur commercial, or our 
agricultural forces, for these are as essential as the military 
and naval units. And i. my estimation the only safeguard 
against such a calamity is the select draft. 

Each individual should be called upon to render the service 
he can, some in one capacity and some in another. There is 
a duty for each citizen, either in the fighting ranks or with that 
vast army which will be needed at home to make our military 
and naval operations successful. 5 

Then, too, there is another phase to be considered at this 
time: We must wipe out the bitter feeling that is prevalent 
in some sections between capital and labor, between the rich 
225 e poor, between the native-born and the naturalized 

t 

We must instill into the hearts of those immigrants who 
have taken up residence in this gountry a lesson in loyalty to 
American institutions which was instilled into the hearts of 
our fathers by war and privation. They should be taught that 
they have responsibilities as well as privileges. And, in my 
opinion, this can only be done by compelling each and every 
citizen to do his or her duty, irrespective of place of birth, 
of position and wealth. For we are all Americans, and as such 
must stand united against the foe. [Applause.] - 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder: ef my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back three minutes. 

Mr. DENT. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas, a member of the committee [Mr. GARRETT]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, for more than 
half a century our country has been at peace with itself and all 
the world, save a misunderstanding with the Spanish Govern- 
ment, which was of short duration. 

Our people had come to be lovers of peace; friendship, fel- 
lowship, brotherhood, and good will dwelt among them and 
had become a controlling factor in their national life. 

The bitterness, sectional hatred, and partisan strife growing 
out of the late War between the States had become a matter of 
history; the surviving veterans of that titanic struggle had 
long since met in joint reunion, shaken hands across the bloody 
chasm, and as brother men now sit in the evening of life calmly 
and peacefully beholding the setting sun casting his golden 
rays over a reunited people, with one hope, one country, and 
one flag. And, sirs, while our people thus reunited in domestic 
peace and tranquillity, rejoicing in the hope and belief that our 
country would know war no more forever, there suddenly came, 
as it were, a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, and the war gods 
of the Orient were crying aloud and all America stood breath- 
less, for the world seemed on fire. Millions of people were 
rushing to war in the Old World. Our people began immedi- 
ately to ask themselves the question, Will our country be drawn 
into this awful catastrophe? Will this terrible war fire spread 
to our shores and consume our people? 

Our Christian people offered up their prayers daily to the God 
of our fathers that our country might be saved from the vortex 
of this awful, cruel war. But the face of Jehu, ah seemed turned 
from them. How strange are Thy ways, O Lord! Yea; they 
are beyond our understanding. 

President Wiison set himself about to save our country from 
this world-wide conflagration—to protect the rights of America 
and her people, at home and abroad, upon land and sea— 
and to maintain neutrality and peace before the world with 
honor. The President of the United States did all in his power 
to avert war with the Imperial German Government. He was 
exceedingly patient and long-suffering. 

Finally when it beeame perfectly apparent that the German 
Government had determined upon a course whieh absolutely 
ignored all rights guaranteed to our people as a neutral country 
upon the high seas, and had offered to conspire with friendly 
nations to destroy our Government and dismember our Union, 
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the President came before Congress and delivered a message in 
which, concerning the conduct of the German Government to- 
ward the United States, he said: 

Vessels of every kind, whatever their flag, their character, their cargo, 
their destination, their errand, have been ruthlessly sent to the bottom 


without warning and without thought of help or mercy for those on 
board, the vessels of friendly neu s along with those of belligerents. 


Even hospital ships and ships . — relief to the sorely bereaved and 
stricken ple of Belgium, though the latter were provided with safe 
conduct through the proscribed areas by the German Government itself 


and were distinguished ‘by unmistakable marks of identity, have been 
sunk with the same reckless lack of compassion or of t principle. 

I was for a little while unable to believe that such things would in 
fact be done by any Government that had hitherto subscribed to the 
humane yee oree of civilized nations, International law had its origin 
in the attempt to set up some law which would be respected and ob- 
served upon the seas, where no nation had rnt of dominion and where 
Jay the free Seaways of the world. By painful stage after stage has 
that law been built up, with meager enough results, indeed, after all 
was accomplished that could be accomplished, but always with a clear 
view, at least, of what the heart and conscience of mankind demanded. 
This minimum of right the German Government has swept aside un- 
der the plea of retaliation and necessity and because it had no weapon 
which it could use at sea except these which it is impossible to employ 
as it is employing them without throwing to the winds all scruples 
of humanity or of respect for the understandings that were supposed 
to underlie the intercourse of the world. I am not now thinking of 
the loss of property involved, immense and serious as that is, but only 
of the wanton and wholesale destruction of the lives of noncombatants— 
men, wemen, and children—engaged in pursuits which have always, 
even in the darkest periods of modern history, been deemed innocent 
and legitimate. Property can be paid for; the lives of peaceful and 
innocent people can not be. The present German submarine warfare 
against commerce is a warfare against mankind. 

There is one choice we can not make, we are incapable of making; 
we will not choose the path of submission and suffer the most sacre 
rights of our Nation and our people to be ignored or violated. The 
wrongs 2 which we now array ourselves are no common wrongs; 
oF cut to the very roots of human life. 

ith a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical character of 
the step I am taking and of the grave responsibilities which it involves, 
but in unhesitating obedience to what I deem my constitutional duty 1 
advise that the Con; declare the recent course of the Imperlal 
German Government to be in fact nothing less than war against the 
Government and ple of the United States; that it formally accept 
the status of belligerent which has thus been thrust upon it; and that 
it take immediate steps not only to put the country in a more thorough 
state of defense but also to exert all its power and employ all its re- 
rea pie to bring the Government of the rman Empire to terms and 
en e war, 


Mr. Chairman, immediately upon receiving this message, a 
resolution was introduced in the Congress declaring that a state 
of war now exists between the United States and the Imperial 
Government of Germany. 

I supported this resolution without hesitation or mental reser- 
vation. While I regretted to the very bottom of my soul that our 
country was forced into this war, it is now no longer a question 
of peace or war. 

Our country had already been drawn into the war against 
its wish by reason of the outrages committed against its people 
by the German Government, as set forth in the President's 
messuge, 

We must now either submit to these outrages or fight. 

Our national honor demanded that we fight and fight we will. 
[ Applause. ] 

And I want to say here and now, Mr. Chairman, that from the 
day I took the oath of office as a Member of the Sixty-third 
Congress until this hour, I have stood steadfastly by President 
Wilson without hesitation or halting; I have walked by his 
side all the way, holding up his hands at every turn of the 
road; I am standing by him just as steadfastly now. 

I have voted on the floor of this House and in the committee 
to give the President all the money and men to carry on this 
war that has been asked for, but because I do not agree with 
every provision of an Army bill prepared in the Department of 
War should not and will not by my friends be construed as an 
act of infidelity, either to the President or my country. 

The discussion on the floor of the House and in the press of 
the country attempts to place those who are advocating the 
committee report of this bill in the attitude of being against the 
President. To me that is a personal affront. If there is a man 
on the floor of this House, if there was a man in the House of 
the Sixty-third Congress, who stood more steadfastly day by 
day and week by week by President Wilson than myself I would 
like to hear his name called. I was one of the Members in 1914 
who stayed on the floor of this House through that long summer, 
when my own political fortunes were in the balance at home, 
and I never deserted the President for one moment then, 
although it cost me my seat in this House. [Applause.] 

I am receiving, as I guess many of you gentlemen are, tele- 
grams from my home people. I received one something like 
this, as shown by a newspaper publication in my. State: 

Maj. George W. Littlefield, of this city, member of the American 
Defense Society of New York, has received a telegram from that 
organization in which it is alle; that D. E. GARRETT, of Houston, 


one of the two Congressmen at rge from Texas, is not giving whole- 
hearted support to the President in his war program, and requesting 


that mass meetings be held in Texas to show Congressman GARRETT 
that Americans who sent him to Congress demand that be support 
universal military training and the Preside! t 

The society asked Maj. Littlefield to please wire of his willing- 
ness to fight for a united Nation now. 

Maj. Littlefield wired assurance to the American Defense 
Society that he and representative citizens of Texas are stand- 
ing behind the President in his war policy, and that Congress- 
man Garrett had been so advised. 

The following telegram was sent to Congressman GARRETT : 

You are reported as opposing the President’s policy for raising an 
army, If true, you do not represent the great majority sentiment of 
the State, who are heartily with the President. We urge you to give 
his policy your open and actual support. 

Now, mark that telegram. In the first place, it raises the 
question of universal military training, which is not before the 
House of Representatives, and has not been during this Con- 
gress. [Applause.]} 

The American Defense Society is trying to foist on the people 
the idea that I want to oppose the President, which is wholly 
untrue, and that I am opposed to a policy, military training, 
not now being considered by the House. 

Here is a society in New York attempting to make people in 
my State believe that I am not standing by the President of the 
United States, and not true to my country, simply because I 
do not take without equivocation a bill from the War Depart- 
ment and agree to support it without dotting an “i” or cross- 
ing a “t” Iam more than anxious to receive instructions from 
my home people, and would welcome the personal opinion of 
Maj. Littlefield, but I must protest against the New York 
society bringing in question my loyalty to the President, my 
people, or my country, 

I say this, Mr. Chairman, because of criticism appearing in 
some of the papers in my State, of my action in the Committee 
on Military Affairs in voting with the majority of the commit- 
tee in reporting out this bill. It is well known to the committee 
that this bill does not fully reflect my views, but it was the 
best we could get under prevailing conditions in the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, coming now to the provisions of the bill. 
There can be no difference of opinion among Americans that 
we should have, at the earliest practical moment, an efficient 
and effective Army to help crush that Government that would, 
if it could, destroy our own. But I am fully persuaded that 
there is ground for honest difference of opinion as to the 
method and manner of raising the men and money. This is a 
legislative duty devolving upon Congress and for which the 
Congress will be held responsible by the country, and, as one 
Member of Congress, I have tried to do my duty as I have 
been given wisdom. And I shall stand ready to be judged by 
my people for my action at this time. They may doubt my 
judgment, but I do not believe they will question my sincerity 
of purpose, 

The bill as reported by a majority of the committee differs 
from the bill drawn by the War Department in two or three 
particulars only; all other parts of the bill are substantially 
the same, 

The committee bill and that of the War Department au- 
thorizes the increase of the Regular Army and the raising of 
the National Guard to war strength, first by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and afterwards, if necessary, by draft. 

There is no difference in the War Department bill and the 
committee bill in this respect. Both recognize and retain the 
volunteer system. When the Regular Army and National 
Guard have been recruited to full war strength, either by the 
voluntary system or draft, in the discretion of the President, 
then the War Department bill provides that the additional 
force of 500,000 men, and if, in the discretion of the President, 
a second call for 500,000 men be needed, that such force shall 
be raised and maintained by selective draft exclusively of all 
male citizens between the ages of 19 and 25. 

The difference, in the main, between the majority of the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the War Department is 
upon this feature of the bill. We have not been able, after 
most careful and conscientious study of the question, to reach 
an agreement whereby we are willing to say that a great war 
like the one in which our country is now engaged, contending, 
as we are, against the greatest military nation on earth, shall 
be fought by the boys and young men of America between the 
ages of 19 and 25, while all other citizens capable of bearing 
arms shall be relieved of military service in such a crisis. I 
believe this to be a man’s war, in which the men of the country 
between proper military ages should respond to the call to 
arms, based upon liability to military service, according to their 
ability to render. I am unwilling for the boys so young in 
years to be conscripted into the Army of the country while the 
loafers around pool halls and billiard rooms and the street- 
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corner gazers shall be exempted because they happen to be over 
25 years old; as most of that crowd are. 

Can it be said that a boy should be conscripted into the 
Army to fight for his country before his country has given him 
a voice in the management of its affairs, or before he is old 
enough to vote or to execute a will? i 

I desire, gentlemen, to call your attention to the following 
table, compiled by Mr. Morin, of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, which is taken from the constitutions of the countries, 
showing the ages at which universal compulsory and volun- 
tary services begin: 


. Norway, universal compulsory service begins at 23 
Brazil, universal compulsory service begins at 21 
Greece, universal compulsory service be; at. ~ — 
Chile, universal compulsory service begins at Eye + 
Austria, universal compulsory service begins at — see 
Hungary, universal compulsory service begins a CREN ea te 
Roumania, universal compulsory service begins at 21 
Serbia, universal compulsory service begins at 21 
Sweden, untversal and volunteer service begins at FOR e s 
Denmark, universal service begins at 21 


Germany, universal compulsory service begins at. 


Turkey, universal compulsory service begins at BETIS py 

Bulgaria, universal compulsory service begins at PELE RES MS i 

France, universal compulsory service begins at 20 

Russia. universal compulsory service a — el FEN pex 
C T EE 


—.— universal compulsory service 


apan, ersal compulsory service begins at 20 
Portugal, universal compulsory service wig vor n 
Switzerland, unive com y service ates oe 
Argentina, universal compulsory service beg CS SE Sr 


England, volunteer. 
Belgium, volunteer and compulsory; 49 per cent conscription, no 
definite age. 

It will be observed that not one of these foreign countries 
force their boys into military service at the age of 19, the age 
proposed by the War Department for conscripting American 
boys. 

The committee bill simply authorizes the President to issue 
a call for a volunteer army of 500,000 in the first instanee, and 
an additional force of 500,000 if he deems it necessary; but 
does not attempt,in any manner to direct the President what 
action he shall take in the premises, whether he will or will 
not issue the call for volunteers is left entirely in his hands. 

All the machinery for putting into effect, the draft system, as 
provided in the War Department’s bill, is retained in the com- 
mittee bill. Secretary of War Baker stated to our committee 
that it would take from three to four months to make registra- 
tions and to put the draft system into operation. 

So that if the President should issue a call for volunteers 
immediately upon the passage of the act it would give all citi- 
zens of military age about four months in which to volunteer 
their services, should they desire to do so. And I do not see 
how there can be any reasonable objection to this. However, 
should the machinery for the draft systein be put in operation 
sooner than anticipated by the Secretary of War, and in the 
event the President decides that such additional force or forces 
shall not have been effectually raised under the call for volun- 
teers, the President is fully authorized to raise said force or 
forces by draft, the same as provided in the War Department 
bin. Except under the committee bill the draft, based upon 
liability to military service, applies to all male citizens, or 
male persons who have declared their intentions to beeome 
citizens, except alien enemies, between the ages of 21 and 40 
years, both inclusive; and not between, the ages of 19 and 25 
years, as provided in the War Department bill; so that the 
main differences between the committee bill and War Depart- 
ment bill is: 

First. During the time between the passage of the act and 
the completion of registration as provided under the draft 
system all persons of military age should be given an oppor- 
tunity to volunteer, if they desire to do so, which, I believe, 
would greatly facilitate the raising of an adequate Army at 
once. 

Second. The ages for military service under the draft system 
is changed from 19 and 25 to 21 and 40 years, inclusive. 

The only other change of any consequence is: The commit- 
tee bill provides that all forces other than the Regular Army 
shall be composed of men who come from and officers who are 
appointed from the same State and locality, as far as practi- 
cable; to the end that the soldier boys may be of whatever 
comfort they may to each other in dispelling that homesickness 
incident to Army life. The bill prepared by the War Depart- 
ment contained no such provision, which, for the social com- 
fort and happiness of our soldiers, is very important and 
desirable. 

The bill provides that all officers, whether in the National 
Guard or Regular Army, shall be appointed by the President, 
which makes the bill absolutely void of all political entangle- 


ments. The bill appropriates $3,000,000,000 for the use of the 
Army, as recommended by the War Department. ) 

That the voluntary system has been successful in our coun- 
try in times past is a matter of history. a 3 

The committee bill in no way attempts to dictate to the Presi- 
dent whether or not he will issue a call for volunteers or say 
whether or not this Army shall be raised by volunteer enlist- 
ment, or whether he will put in force immediately upon the 
completion of the registration, the draft system. Can there 
be any possible complaint about that? You may read this bill 
from one end to the other, and you will find nowhere in it where 
there is one single obstacle thrown in the way of the President 
or the War Department to prevent them from raising an effi- 
cient Army and raising it now. But are we ready to depart 
from the volunteer system altogether? I was somewhat amused 
yesterday afternoon to observe in one of the newspapers that 
a British officer, now in this country on an important mission, 
had given out an interview wherein he criticized the volunteer 
system of England in this war and in which he refers to the 
fact that the volunteer system has given his country a great 
deal of trouble. ‘That distinguished officer, however, did not 
say that in this great conflict England had called to her colors 
by voluntary enlistment more than 5,000,000 men and that there 
are less than 1,000,000 who have been raised by conscription. 

Who is it to-day on the northern front of France that is 
battering down the breastworks and driying back inch by inch 
and foot by foot the indomitable army of the Kaiser? Who is 
it that is taking the big guns away from his men? Who is it 
that is capturing prisoners and driving the German Army back 
to their own soil? It is the brave, fearless volunteer soldiers 
of England and France. [Applause.] I wondered when that 
distinguished gentleman was speaking concerning the failure of 
the volunteer system in England if he could not recall that in 
this country at the time when Washington and Lafayette lived 
and moved among men, that this country had considerable to 
do with the volunteer system in this country. It was quite suc- 
cessful then and entirely satisfactory to the American people. 
Are we to abolish it not? Throw it aside like a worn-out 
garment and forget that it was through the volunteer army 
that our Republic was established, its Constitution written, and 
its life preserved until this very hour? If we are to abandon 
the volunteer system altogether at the beginning of this war, 
and men are not to be permitted to respond to the call of their 
country as yolunteers, then I ask your most serious considera- 
tion of the question of whether or not the boys of Amerien be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 25 shall be made to fight this war 
against the most powerful military nation on this earth, while 
all men above the age of 25 shall be exempt? To my mind such 
a proposition is so unjust, unfair, undemocratic, and unpatriotic 
that it should receive the just condemnation of every Member 
of this House. As far as I am concerned, I want this war to 
be fought by the men of the country and not the schoolboys. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman permit a question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. F would like to know for my 
personal information where the limit of 19 to 25 appears in 
the bill that is under consideration? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The limit of 19 to 25, I will answer 
the gentleman, appears in the bill sent down to our committee 
by the War Department, which has been recommended for 
passage in the Senate. and will be over here in a few days, and 
I want this House to be ready for it when it gets here. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It is not, then, in the bill 
that is before the House? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. It is not. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. As I understand it, that pro- 
vides 21 to 40. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Yes; and I say, to the credit of 
the minority of the Committee on Military Affairs, that I do 
not know a single one of them who is in favor of putting the 
limits 19 to 25 in this bill. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question for information. Does he know whether or not the 
minority members of the Committee on Military Affairs are 
proposing to offer what is known as the Chamberlain bill as a 
substitute for the majority committee bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I do not. 

Mr. COX. I wish some one would discuss that question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I could not give the gentleman 
that information. 

My friends, this is a question that we must settle for our- 
selves; and do not forget this fact, that we are going some day 
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to be called to judgment for the way we cast our votes here 
upon this question. I am willing that the boys of the country, 
even down to the age of 18, as provided in our national-defense 
act, if they so desire, may volunteer; but I can not believe that 
this Congress, representing a Government of over 100,000,000 
people, with more than 20,000,000 men of military age, will 
write upon the statutes of the country a law saying to the boys 
of the country of the ages of 19 and 20, “ You have not reached 
such years of discretion and have not that judgment of mind 
that would entitle you to cast a ballot for the election of 
Members of Congress, but you possess ample ability to shoulder 
a rifle and go out to be shot down for your Government.” [Ap- 
plause.] No, gentlemen, I can not believe this Congress will 
ever do that. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he is willing to have the boys shot down under the volunteer 


system? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I answer the gentleman unhesi- 
tatingly, no. Wars are sometimes thrust upon people without 
their making, just as this one has come upon us. We can not 
always choose whether we shall live or die when our country 
is invaded, for then it becomes the duty of every man capable 
of bearing arms to come to his country’s defense. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Yes. F 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does not the gentleman think 
when this boy volunteers to fight for his country that he has 
the right to expect that every other boy of equal capacity and 
of equal age shall stand in line by him and protect his rights? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Unquestionably, but for the life of 
me I can not see how a man can reach the conclusion that a 
law, under the guise of universal service, that limits the age 
of those who shall do the fighting from 19 to 25 years is pro- 
ducing universal service. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Is there any proposal tc do that 
by anybody in the House that the gentleman knows? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I am trying to prepare the House 
against that hour that doth soon appear. [Laughter.] I know 
it is coming, and I know that when it gets here the same reason 
will be given to push it through this House and adopt it that 
is now being given to abandon the time-honored principle of 
volunteering. [Applause.] I am only trying to warn you that 
when that hour does come that the House of Representatives 
may stand by and say, “You may abandon the volunteer sys- 
tem if you will, but you can not put over us a universal service 
of only 19 to 25 years.” Not only that, my friends, but may I 
ask this, Why should not this volunteer system remain upon the 
statute books, to be used in the discretion of the President if it 
in no manner impedes or hinders the progress of raising an army 
at this time? I will say further to the gentlemen: If the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of War should come to the Congress and 
say that we need an army, we need it now, we can not raise it 
under this system in this emergency, and asked me if I was 
willing to set aside the volunteer system under those conditions, 
I would unhesitatingly say “ Yes.” But they have never done 
that. It will take four months, the Secretary of War said, be- 
fore he can get his machinery in operatien and be ready to enter 
upon the draft system. Is there any reason why, pending the 
time the War Department is making ready for the installation of 
the draft system, that the President could not issue a call for a 
million volunteers. My candid opinion is that if the President 
should issue such a call, they would never need a list of con- 
scripts, because the men would be standing at the doors waiting. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will. 

Mr. GORDON. Is there any provision of law to-day by which 
any man can enlist in the Regular Army or the National Guard 
for a period of less than seven years—three in the active and 
four in the reserve? . 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I think not. I think the gentleman 
is correct, and that is the law, and that is one reason 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. In one moment. That is another 
reason why those people who want to be on the honor roll to fight 
our country's battles, but who do not wish to be in the Regular 
Army and who do not wish to be in the National Guard, but are 
willing to volunteer in this war, ought to, in my opinion, be 
given an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is true under existing law that 
permissions to enlist in the Regular Army are us stated; but is 
it not provided in this bill that the term of enlistments in these 


organizations are for this emergency and shall. be only for this 


emergency? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. This bill we are discussing has not 
become a law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman is discussing his 
bill, and his bill is the bill which he expects us to pass. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, I 
would say this—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time ef the gentlenfan has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to use to the gentleman from Missouri, the Speaker of 
this Houst [Mr. CLARK]. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. of 
the House of Representatives, I desire to announce before I be- 
gin that I do not want to be interrupted until I get through, 
and then I will answer any reasonable and pertinent question 
that any gentleman wants to ask. I know what I want to 
say and I want to say it in a connected way. Two things are 
true beyond the shadow of a doubt: 

First. For a Member of the House or Senate to differ with 
the President of the Republic—any President—is not pleasant. 
On the contrary, it is painful, especially when the President is 
one whom you have helped elect. I have made it a rule to al- 
ways support the President—any President—when I believe 
he is right, and on doubtful questions give him the benefit of 
the doubt. Further than that I will not go, so help me Al- 
mighty God! Further than that I can not go and make good the 
oath that I took when I was sworn into this House. Further 
than that I can not go and be true to the principles of rep- 
resentative government. [Applause.] The President of the 
United States is the most powerful personage in the wide, wide 
world—more powerful than the Kaiser, Emperor, or King, any 
other variety of potentate. It is because he is the head of 
100,000,000 free people. [Applause.] That is the reason he is 
powerful. He has his functions to perform and, as far as I 
have been able to observe, he is not bashful about performing 
them. [Laughter.] The House and Senate have their func- 
tions to perform, and if we are men we will perform them. 
[Applause. ] : 

When a Member of the House or Senate has thoroughly and 
conscientiously studied a question with open mind and with all 
the lights available and has formed a conclusion, he should 
vote that conclusion, even though it rans counter to the desire 
of the President. If he does not do that, he is unfit to sit in 
House or Senate. He should resolutely and courageously do 
that, be the consequences to him personally what they may. 
Believing these things, I am about to express my opinion on the 
pending bill in language as temperate, kindly, and courteous as 
possible—an opinion arrived at after much investigation and 
more thought. I regret exceedingly that I can not agree with 
the President and his advisers on everything in this bill. But 
this is still a free country, and free speech has not yet been 
prohibited in the House of Representatives. For many years I 
have served the people in various positions of trust, always 
with perfect fidelity and with whatever capacity God has 
blessed me. I shall continue to do so to the end, whether that 
be near or far. 

Second. We have entered into a great war—upon a stupendous 
undertaking. That being the case, this House will vote every 
man and every dollar needed te press it to a speedy and suc- 
cessful conclusion. On that we are all agreed, and anybody 
anywhere who disputes that pregnant fact grossly misrepre- 
sents a large number of men in House and Senate who are 
honestly endeavoring to discharge their duties. ‘The only thing 
about which we debate is how best tọ accomplish the desired 
end; how most efficaciously to serve our country and our kind. 
The principal difference betwixt the contending forces here is 
this: One side wants a conscription and conscription only; 
nothing else will satisfy them. The other desires to give patri- 
otic men of military age a chance te demonstrate their courage 
and their patriotism by volunteering within a reasonable time 
before the conscription mill is started grinding. Why any man 
should be denounced by all the vile names found in the dic- 
tionaries and by some not admitted to any dictionary and heard 
only in the stews for supporting either one of the two proposi- 
tions is utterly beyond my comprehension. ‘Those in favor of 
giving the traditional volunteer system a chance have never 
abused or denounced those in favor of conscription. All the 
foul abuse and malicious slanders are directed against the 
men who advocate giving a fair, reasonable trial of the old 
volunteer system which gained us victory in all our wars. [Ap- 
planse.] It is astounding, and it is a safe and cowardly per- 
formance at a distance—much safer than to attempt it at a 
space of 3 feet. [Applause.] I am unreservedly in favor of 
the volunteer amendment to the Army bill. [Applause.] Mr. 
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Dent and the majority of his committee deserve great credit 
for reporting it, notwithstanding the pressure and blandish- 
ments used to induce them not to do so. I do not in any way 
impeach the integrity or the patriotism of the minority who 
want conscription, notwithstanding they fly squarely in the 
face not only of our own history but of the history of all Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples; but why should Chairman Dent and the 
majority of the Military Committee be assailed with inhuman 
rancor because they stand for the American doctrine of giving 
an opportunity for the brave, the patriotic, to volunteer to fight 
for their country? 

Of all men, Missourians should be the foremost’ to defend 
the volunteer system, for Missouri is the only State in the 
Union to send more than her full quota—without a draft, mark 
you—into both the Union and Confederate Armies. [Applause.] 
That is a record to which there is no parallel in all history. 
In 1860 her total vote was only 165,518; yet she sent 111,000 
volunteers into the Union Army and, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, 50,000 volunteers into the Confederate Army, a grand 
total of 161,000 volunteers [applause], and there can be no ques- 
tion that she will do her full share in this emergency if only 
given a chance. [Applause.] 

Now, when some of these high conscriptionists undertake to 
give the records of their State let them give one that will 
approach that. For a chance for that imperial Commonwealth 
to have the glorious privilege of raising her full quota of her 
brave and gallant sons by the volunteer system instead of being 
dragged into the Army by the scruff of their necks, I humbly 
pray the American Congress. [Applause.] I protest with all 
my heart and mind and soul against having the slur of being 
a conscript placed upon the men of Missouri. In the estima- 
tion of Missourians there is precious little difference between a 
conscript and a convict. [Applause.] Missourians wish to 
serve shoulder to shoulder, elbow to elbow, heart to heart with 
their neighbors, friends, and kindred and do not desire to be 
broken up into small squads and distributed among strangers 
from distant localities. Wounded, their neighbors would render 
first aid. Sick, their friends would minister unto them. Dead. 
their friends and neighbors would bury them. Homesick and 
discouraged, their comrades would cheer them up. All history 
teaches that men fight better under such circumstances. There 
can not be any question about it. You can not produce any 
single great military name that will deny it. Some of these 
carpet knights may do so. [Laughter.] They want the folks 
back home to know that they discharged the duties of a soldier 
bravely, faithfully, and well, even unto death. Whatever else 
may be said of the Germans, nobody save an incorrigible and 
congenital idiot will deny that they fight well and know some- 
thing about warfare. Pick up any newspaper, and what do you 
see? “The Bavarian Troops”; The Saxon Troops”; The 
Brandenburg Division”; „The Potsdam Guards”; “ The Wurt- 
temberg Infantry”; and so on through all the 26 States com- 
prising the Empire and their subdivisions. Fighting thus, a 
pride of home is cultivated, thereby increasing their gallantry 
and their efficiency. So in the British Army troops have local 
designations such as The Scotch Greys,“ which twice in their 
experience have been almost absolutely destroyed; “ Princess 
Pat's Regiment,” which has been nearly wiped out in Europe. 

Why not have Missouri troops at least in companies, regi- 
ments, and brigades; Illinois troops; Kentucky troops; and se 
on through all the States? 8 

It is asserted, however, that such arranging of units, such as 
1 have suggested, into Missourians, Kentuckians, Kansans, Mis- 
sissippians, and so forth, will be made. My friends, be not de- 
ceived by such talk. It is a tub to the whale—a sop to Cer- 
berus, a blind for your eyes, a snare for your feet, a trap for 
the unwary—merely that, and nothing more. [Applause.] Why 
do I say that? Because the Senate is this very moment con- 
sidering the War Department bill without the volunteer feature 
and without local units. The newspapers say that it will pass 
the Senate in the precise shape in which it was sent to 
the Senate by the War Department. What they hope is that 
we will turn down the majority of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs and swallow the War Department bill hook, 
line, and sinker. Failing to ram it down our throats in open 
fight here on the floor of the House, they hope to induce the 
conferees to give them what they want. If they have their way, 
there is no more chance for the organization of troops by State 
units than there is for us to be translated in chariots of fire 
after the manner of the prophet Elijah. [Applause.] 

It is maliciously asserted that we who desire to give the vol- 
unteers a chance to serve their country are endeavoring to re- 
tard the creation of an army. - That is simply preposterous, and 
if I did not want to keep within the bounds of parliamentary 
language I would make it a great deal stronger than that. [Ap- 


plause.] On the contrary, the call for volunteers would hasten 
the formation of an army. It is understood that War Depart- 
ment officials say that it will require from three to five months 
to set the draft going. Why not then call for volunteers at 
once and secure a Jarge volunteer army while preparing for the 
draft? [Applause.] Clearly it is those who oppose calling for 
volunteers and not those favoring the volunteers who nre delay- 
ing the formation of an army. 

Another thing, if the President had the day after the war 
was declared asked Congress to authorize him to call for 
500,000 volunteers or even a million, both Houses would have 
passed the bill in 48 hours, and by this time he would have 
thousands of volunteers in camp and in training. [Loud ap- 
plause. ] 

But it is said in answer to all this that anyone desiring to 
volunteer can enlist in the Standing Army! That is no answer 
at all, because it is a very different thing to serve as a volunteer 
with volunteers and to serve in the Standing Army. There is 
no use to give the reasons. [Applause.] They exist and in- 
telligent people understand them full well. 

Another serious objection to the War Department bill is the 
conscription age limit of 19 to 25. If we are to have conscrip- 
tion, it should apply to all men of inilitary age. And if it did 
there would not be such a hullabaloo in certain quarters, When 
I went out to Chicago on St. Patrick's Day to make a speech to 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick—I think that is the name of 
the society—a reporter came to the hotel to interview me about 
this war. I did not want to be interviewed ; I was not in a talka- 
tive humor. I said, “I wish all the editors of this country who 
are shouting for war could be put into the front rank.” [Ap- 
plause.] I think that interview was never published. [Ap- 
plause and Jaughter.] 

Why single out boys who were too young to vote for Presi- 
dent and Representatives? They had nothing to do with bring- 
ing on the war, and why should they not be of the exempted 
classes in this selective or seductive conscription, so they may 
finish their educations, thereby fitting themselves for the duties 
of citizenship? [Applause.] 

Consistency is rated as a jewel. I have always thought that 
it is better to be right and inconsistent than to be consistent 
and wrong. However that may be, I beg leave to call to your 
attention the most delicious piece of inconsistency ever put into 
print since Gutenberg invented movable types. 

All of us read the Washington Post, and it is a bright paper. 
All of us know that it is one of the stanchest advocates of con- 
scription to be found betwixt the two seas. Homer sometimes 
nods, and surely the Post editor nodded when he wrote the 
leader in the issue of Sunday, April 22. 

Here is an excerpt from it—all that is pertinent to this dis- 
cussion : 

THE ROOSEVELT VOLUNTEERS. 

Officers in the War Department are said to be opposcd to granting 
permission to Col Theodore Roosevelt to raise a division of volun- 
teers for early service in France, because they think it would be in- 
consistent with the plaa for raising a regular army by selective draft. 
BR a apa eta were valid, Col. Roosevelt's patriotic offer should 

But where is there any inconsistency? Where would the two plans 
conflict, and how? 

Roosevelt is a fighting man. Nobody denies that. I think a 
great deal of him, because he knows a little about more things 
than any other human being I ever clapped my eyes on. 
[Laughter.] And he is not mealy-mouthed about telling it. 
either. [Laughter.] ; e 

Col. Roosevelt proposes to raise a division of volunteers, to be com- 
manded by Regular Army officers.. He proposes to accept men above 
the age of 25, who would not be subject to draft. 

But they ought to put into parenthesis “ Regular Army offi- 
cers under him.” 

He proposes. to accept men above the age of 25, 
subject to draft. 

In that he is entirely correct. 

The President's plan for selective draft would not be affected in the 
slightest degree by raising a division of volunteers. 

If it will not be infringed upon in the slightest degree by 
raising one division of volunteers, how would it be infringed 
upon by raising a hundred times a thousand volunteers? [Ap- 
plause.] Then he says: 

The President's plan for selective draft would not be affected in the 
slightest degree by ing a division of volunteers. 

That is what Prof. Squeers, of Dotheboy’s Hall, would do- 
nominate “richness.” I am reasonably certain that coulc 
Isaac Disraeli return to earth and get out a new and enlarged 
edition of his Curiosities of Literature he would give a promi-. 
nent place to the foregoing excerpt from the Post. Col. Roose- 
velt is one of the most famous Americans, but is not giving 
him a division of volunteers a clear infringement of the se- 


who would not be 
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lective draft? Why should the honor of volunteer service be 
granted to him and denied to all other. American. citizens? 
There is no question about his fighting qualities; but there are 
others. [Applause.] : 

Now. there is another thing: Nor will the statement, oft re- 
peated in the public press and in debate, that the volunteers 
will be less efficient than conscripts, because they will elect 
their own officers, and in many eases elect incompetent men, 
stand for an instant the light of truth. Under the present vol- 
unteer act the officers would be taken from the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, selected by the War Department after proper ex- 
amination. In fact, a volunteer army .would be officered ia 
exactly the same way that the conscript army would be. 

Another thing: These gentlemen insist that they would have 
to drill an army if you would have conscripts. Now, will some 
of them rise and state how it happens that they can drill con- 
scripts, who do not want to go into war at all, any quicker 
than they can drill volunteers? What is the sense in that sort 
of twaddle? [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, I am going to read a few words from an old 
document. I am not eertain but that I ought to apologize for 
reading it at all. Nevertheless I am going to read it. It is the 
Constitution of the United States. [Laughter and applause.] 
It is an instrument that Gladstone said was the greatest per- 
formance ever struck from the human mind at one time, an 
instrument at whose making George Washington presided. And 
by the way, he was simply a plain volunteer. [Applause.] 
He was not a Regular Army officer. He was not a conscript, 
bless your soul! [Applause.] And while I am at it, and while 
it has nothing in the world to do with this debate, I am going 
to give you briefly my opinion about him; and, that is, that we 
do not do him honor enough, even yet. [Applause.] In my 
judgment he rendered greater service to his country and to the 
eause of human liberty as the President of the Constitutional 
Convention than he did either as Commander in Chief of the 
Army or as President of the United States. [Applause.] If it 
had not been for his vast influence we never would. have had 
any Constitution agreed upon, and if it had net been for the 
certainty that he would be the first President they never would 
have ratified it. [Applause.] They came mighty near not 
ratifying it anyhow. 

I want to read to you from the Constitution. I still believe 
we are living under the Constitution. [Applause.] Here is 
what it says about armies; it is in the eighth section of Article 
I, where the powers of Congress are granted: 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a lo: r term than two years. 

To provide and maintain a navy. 

m make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
ae 3 for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasions. 

That is prefatory. Then 

To provide for , arming, and . the militia, and 
for speerning such part of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the appoint- 
ment of the officers and the authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

My fellow Representatives, has the Constitution of the United 
States also become “a mere scrap of paper”? [Applause.] 

-There was once a man in this country named Ulysses Simp- 
son Grant, who had sume vogue as a soldier. I take it that 
those who are howling for conseription and nothing but con- 
scription would rather take the opinion of these modern carpet 
knights than that of the silent soldier. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I pin my faith in this matter to the invincible warrior. 
In his memoirs, by the way, one of the most readable books in 
our vernacular, he says: 

While at Cairo E had frequent opportunities of meeting the rebel 
officers of the Columbus garrison. ey seemed to be very fond of com- 

up on steamers under i truce. On twe or three occasions I 
went down in like manner. en one of their boats was seen coming 
up carrying a white flag a gun would be from the lower battery 
at Fort Holt, throwing a shot across the bow as a signal to come no 
farther. I would then take a steamer and, with my staf and occa- 
sionally a few other officers, go down to receive the party: There were 
several officers among them whom [ had known before, both at West 
Point and in Mexico. Seeing these officers, who had been educated for 
the profession of arms both at school and in actual war, which is a 
far more efficient training. 1 a me with the great advantage the 
South possessed over the North at the beginning of the rebellion. They 
had from 30 to 40 per cent of the educated soldiers of the Nation. 

They had no standing army, and consequently these trained soldiers 
had to find employment wi the troops from their own States. In 
this way what there was of military education and training was dis- 
tributed throughout their whole army. The whole loaf was leavened. 
- The North had a greater number of educated and trained soldiers, 
but the bulk of them were still in the Army and were retained generally 
with their old commands and rank un the war had lasted many 
months In the Army of the Potomac there was what was known as 
the “regular brigade,” in which, from the commanding officer down to 


the youngest second lieutenant, cree one was educated to his profes- 
sion. Se, too, with many of the batteries; all of the officers, generally 


four in number to each, were men educated for their profession. Some 
of these went into battle at the beginning under division commanders 
who were entirely without military training. This state of affairs 
gave me an idea, which I epres while at Cairo: That the Govern- 
ment ought to disband the Regular Army, with the exception of the 
Staf Corps, and notify the disbanded officers that they would receive 
no compensation while the war lasted except as volunteers. The 
register should be t up, but the names of all officers who were not 
in the volunteer service at the close should be stricken from it. 


Now. gentlemen, I take it that the witness is competent, and 
that he is intelligent about the things he is talking about; and 
it strikes me that we had better pay some attention to such men 
as that, rather than to a lot of fellows that have never been 
under fire. 

I want to read now an article that was published in the Balti- 
more Evening Sun. It is signed by a veteran. I read: 

HARK, FROM THE TOMBS COME AN ARGUMENT AND A SONG ABOUT EQUAL IN 
QUALITY. 
To the EDITOR OF THE EvENING SUN. 

Sin: Within the last six months a great deal has been said about 
regulars, volunteers, and drafted men. Nearly every old soldier of the 
Union Army knows that men, Sees Civil War the volunteer regiments 
did more than nine-tenths of the fighting. In Fox's report of the 300 
regiments that did nearly all the fighting, he has 296 volunteer regi- 
ments, four regiments of lars, and no drafted regiments, 

They would. not put them in the front. [Applause.] They 
were afraid to trust them. [Applause.] I read further: 

Also, of the 46 regiments that lost between 200 and 300 killed in 
action, the whole 46. were volunteer regiments. Pennsylvania's share 
was 11, nearly one-fourth; and a New Hampshire regiment had the 
highest number (298) killed in action. No regiment reached 500 kilied 
in action. The old song that I sang in war times— 


“Our troops are the best the world ever saw; 
Our men are the bravest that ever went to war; 


Our je, they are good wherever you go; 
Our boys, they are fast, and our girls, they are not slow.“ 
Chorus: 


Then hoist up the flag,” ete, 
BALTIMORE, April N. j 


[Laughter and applause. ] 

One of the very best books ever written about the Civil War—I 
think Gen. Dick Taylor's Destruction and Reconstruction is 
the best—is a book entitled “ Stonewall Jackson in the American 
Civil War,” by Col. Henderson. I advise all of you who think 
well of the American volunteer to get it and read it. Here is 
what he said—and remember he was a colonel in the British 
Army: 


Of the prowess of Lee’s: veterans sufficient has been said. Their deeds 
speak for themselves. Bat it was not the battle field alone that bore 
witness to their fortitude. German soldiers have told us that in the 
war of 1870, when their armies, marching on Paris, found, to their aston- 
ishment, the great city strongly garrisoned and hosts gathering in every 

uarter for its relief, a singular apathy took possession of the troops. 

e explanation offered by a great litary writer is that “after a 
certain period even the victor becomes tired of war’; and “the more 
ei „55, he adds, “a people is, the more quickly will this weakness 
become apparent.” Whether this explanation be adequate is not easy 
to decide The fact remains, however, that the Confederate volunteer 
was able to overcome that longing for home which chilled the enthusi- 
asm of the German conscript. And this is the more remarkable inas- 
much as his career was not one of unchequered victory. In the sprin 
of 1863 the Army of the Potomac, more numerous than ever, was stil 
before him, firmly established on Virginian soil; hope of foreign inter- 
vention, despite the assurances of the politicians, was graduali fading, 
and it was but too evident that the war was far from over. et at no 
time during their two years of service had the soldiers shown. the 
slightest sign of that discouragement which seized the Germans after 
two months. And who shail dare to say that the southerner was less 
highly civilized than the Prussian or the Bavarian. Political liberty 
freedom of speech and action, are the real elements of civilization, an 
not merely education. But let the difference in the constitution of the 
twò armies be borne in mind. The Confederates, with few exceptions, 
were volunteers 


[Applause]— 

who had become soldiers of their own choice, who had assumed arms 
deliberately and without compulsion, and who by their own votes were 

nsible that war had been declared. The Germans were conscripts, 
a dumb, powerl irresponsible multitude, animated, no doubt, by 
heriditary hatred of the enemy but without that sense of moral obliga- 
tion which exists In the volunteer. We may be permitted, then, to 
lieve that this sense of moral obligation was one reason why the spirit 
of the southerners rose superior to human weakn and that the old 
adage which declares that “one volunteer is better than three pressed 
men — 


Ver. 


[Applause.] 

I wish you gentlemen would recollect who it is that is saying 
this—a trained soldier of the British Army, who observed the 
war with the eye of a military critic. 

We be permitted, — ©. believe that this sense of moral obli- 
gation was one reason wh e spirit of the southerners rose superior 
to human weakness, and t the old adage which declares that one 
volunteer is better than three pressed men is not yet out of date. 

[Applause.] 

I do not know whether Col. Henderson is dead or not. I hope 
he is not. If he is alive it will make his eyes pop open like 
morning-glories when he finds out what they are trying to do 
here, [Applause.] 
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Nor is it an unfair inference that the armies of the Confederacy, 
allied by the “crimson thread of kinship” to those of Wellington, ot 
jen, agate and of Clyde, owed much of their enduring fortitude to “ the 
rock whence they were hewn.” 

I` stand on these quotations from Gen. Grant and Col. Hen- 
derson without any ceremony, and put them against every word 
that has been said in this country, high or low, in favor of con- 
scription.. [Applause.] And with those two witnesses only I 
might close the evidence on our side. 

But I want to read to you another little piece. One of the 
greatest writers on army matters that ever lived in any country, 
and who has writen a great many books, is Col, F. N. Maude, of 
the British Army. Whether he is the man who is the con- 
queror of Mesopotamia and the capturer of Bagdad I do not 
know, but he is n British colonel, at any rate. Here is just a 
short extract from him. After telling what the British have 
done he says: ~ ¥ 

What more in numbers could compulsion have afforded us; and what 


about the quality? After the distinction already won by many terri- 
torial units in the feld— $ 


You know what territorials are— 


it is hardly necessary to say anything on this point, and as to the 
regulars, also volunteers, we will let the Prussian Guards and the Ger- 
man staff tell us now what they really think of our armies. Compul- 
sion had done all that it could do, and more than even the bestsPrus- 
sian dared to expect, for their troops. It has carried them forward to 
almost certain death in a manner which has exacted the admiration of 
all our men and officers; but at that critical moment when the fate of 
empires hangs in the balance it has always failed them, and our men— 
territorials and regulars alike— 

And he takes pains to say that the regulars are volunteers 


territorials and regulars alike have W forward upon them with the 
` bayonet with a determination never dreamt of in warfare since the days 
of Waterloo and the Peninsula. 


Now, my friends, some gentlemen with more zeal- than dis- 
cretion have been trying to make out that everybody who is in 
favor of the volunteers is in some strange manner attacking the 
President of the United States and opposing him. We are not 
doing anything of the sort. We are supporting him better than 
they are, and I am going to prove it by him. [Applause.] He 
might not acknowledge it, but nevertheless it is true. This may 
be a little dry, but it is what Horace Greeley would have called 
“mighty rich reading.” 3 

In the months of January and February, 1916, there took place 
considerable correspondence between Secretary of War Lindley 
M. Garrison and President Wilson over certain measures pro- 
posed for preparation for national defense. Secretary Garrison 
indorsed and warmly advocated the continental army plan of the 
General Staff as opposed to the National Guard plan proposed 
by Mr. Hay, chairman of the Military Affairs Committee. 

You all know Hay. He is one of the ablest men we haye had 
in Congress in some years, [Applause.] 

The Hay plan, Secretary Garrison declared in a letter to 
President Wilson bearing date of January 12, 1916, was the en- 
tire abandonment of the idea of a Federal force of national 
volunteers. He added: 

There is unfortunately very little knowled 
personal interest in any Members of the 
affairs. 

It has always astonished me that men who know everything, 
who could pass a tariff bill over night, who can pass any other 
great measure while you wait, do not come down here and get 
into one House or the other of Congress. [Laughter.] About 
two years ago, when we had up the Federal reserve bank bill, one 
of these men came into my room and was telling me that we 
were all a lot of lunkheads in both the House and Senate, and 
he kept on in that way until I got somewhat warm. I said, “I 
have always wanted to know why men like you young Solomons, 
who know everything instantly, right off the bat, and do not 
have to investigate anything, do not get elected to Congress and 
come down here and do these things.” He said, “ Why, every- 
body does not want to come to Congress.” I said, “ There are 
not a thousand men in the United States who, if they could, 
would not come either to the House or the Senate.” [Applause.] 
“And I will tell you the reason you do not come down here and 
get into the House or the Senate, because you can not get votes 
enough.” [Laughter and applause.] People have not confi- 
dence enough in you.” I have not heard anything out of him 
since. [Laughter and applause.] 

Secretary Garrison urged upon the President the imperative 
necessity of his seeking an occasion at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to declare himself with respect to the matter, and in doing 
so to make it clear beyond peradventure that nothing excepting 
national forces, raised by the Nation and subject to its exclusive 
authority, responsibility, and control, is any real settlement of 
this issue. 

To this letter the President replied on the 17th of January 

1916, following, in part, as follows: ' 


and very little intense 
ouse concerning military 


APRIL 25, 
I am not irreyocably or dogmatically committed to any one plan of 
roviding the Nation with such a reserve, and am cordially willing to 


alternative proposals. 9 


On February 9, 1916, Secretary Garrison wrote the President 
that he desired to be informed of the determination reached by 
him with respect to the so-called Clarke amendment to the 
Philippine bill—to which he was also unalterably opposed—and 
to the continental army bill. 

On February 10, 1916, the President wrote Secretary Garrison 
in part as follows: y 

As I have had occasion to say to you, I am not yet convinced that 
the measure of preparation for national defense which we deem neces- 
sary can be obtained through the instrumentality of the National 
Guard under Federal control and training, but I Feel in duty bound 
to k my mind open to conviction. e bill in which it will be 
embodied has not yet been drawn, as l learned to-day from Mr. Hay. 
I should deem it a per een mistake to shut the door against this 
attempt on the part of the committee in perfect good faith to meet 
the essentials of the program set forth in my message, but in a way 
of their own choosing. s you know, I do not at all agree with you in 
favoring compulsory enlistment for 5 and I fear the advocacy 
of compulsion before the committee of the House cn the part of repre- 
sentatives of the Department.of War has greatly prejudiced the House 
against the provoaa for a continental army, little necessary connection 
as there is between the plan and the opinion of the Chie? of Staff of 
compulsory enlistment. 

Upon receipt of the above letter Secretary Garrison immedi- 
ately tendered his resignation as Secretary of War, and it was 
promptly accepted by the President. 

In the account of Secretary Garrison's resignation, published 
in the Washington Post of February 11, 1916, that paper stated 
that the President declined “ to take any irrevocable stand on the 
ground that it would not be proper for him to say to a committee 
of Congress that it would have to take his plan or none. He de- 
clared he did not believe Members of the House dealing with 
military affairs were ignorant of the military necessities of the 
Nation, but had found them well informed. 

Should a bill be presented to him which he could not accept 
as accomplishing the essential thing sought, he said, it would 
be his duty to veto it and go to the country on the merits, 

Now, I say, we come hearer to backing up his well-considered 
opinion than Brother Kaun and his confreres. I want to read 
another sentence or two from the President. He is a great and 
good man. He writes with a great deal of facility. There 
has not been a more skillful artist hold of the English language 
in a century than he. 

On Memorial Day, May 30, 1916,.he made a speech at Ar- 
lington. In that speech he used these refreshing words: 

I have heard a great many ple- talk about universal training. 
Universal voluntary training with all my heart, if you wish it, but 
3 does not wish anything but compulsion of the spirit of 

merica. 

Those words were fitly spoken and are “ like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” 

Now, I challenge Brother Kaun, who is the head and center 
of this thing. It reminds me of the knighting of an Englishman, 
“ Kneel, Julius; rise up, Sir Julius.” [Laughter and applause.] 

I want to say in all seriousness that if this conscription fad 

is to be put on the American people there are two men in this 
House who deserve more credit for it than any other two men 
on top of the ground. One is the gentleman from California 
[Mr. KanN] and the other is the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER]. I am in favor of giving the devil his due. 
{Laughter and applause.] 
For several years there has been a systematic effort in Con- 
gress, in certain clubs in this city, in many newspapers, by some 
public speakers, and in sundry magazines to belittle, depreciate. 
and minimize the American volunteer. I resent such ‘perform- 
ance in the name of the living and the dead, in the name of 
the brave men who gave us our freedom and who have main- 
tained it, in the name of the volunteers who have shed imperish- 
able luster upon American arms and upon the American He- 
public. Our Regulars have always done well, but there have 
been few of them by comparison. God knows that I have not 
the slightest disposition to disparage them; but after all due 
honor has been done to the Regulars, the fact remains that 
the volunteer has done most of our fighting. 

The American volunteer is one of the glories of the Republic. 
Under young George Washington he saved the remnants of 
Braddock’s army from destruction. In the French and Indian 
War he fought side by side with the British regulars. From 
April 19, 1775, when on the village green of Lexington and at 
the Concord Bridge the embattled farmers and the Minute Men 
of Massachusetts fired the shot heard around the world dowu 
to the last shot in the Spanish-American War, the Americau 
volunteer has been a very present help in every time of trouble. 
He made Bunker Hill a name to conjure.with forever. He 
captured Burgoyne at Saratoga. He upheld Washington amid 


l the horrors of Valley Forge; he destroyed the Hessians at Treu- 
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ton; he achieved the astounding victory at Kings Mountain 
against Fergyson’s British-regulars, thereby turning the tide 


of the Revolutionary War. On a hundred fields, sometimes 
victorious, sometimes defeated, hungry, naked, footsore, and 
weary, he fought on with dogged . pertinacity until he stood 
with the glorious and victorious Washington on the blood- 
stained heights of Yorktown, where Jefferson's declaration was 
made good and America was free indeed. [Applause.] 

The critics of the American volunteer are always harping 
on the rout of a handful of untrained militia at Bladensburg 
by British regulars; why do they never, even by accident, men- 
tion Gen. Harrison’s splendid men at the River Thames? How 
does it happen that they never can remember Andrew Jackson, 
and how at New Orleans, with 5,500 untrained backwoods 
volunteers armed with flint-lock, muzzle-loading rifles, he de- 
fented Wellington’s Peninsular army, who had snatched the iron 
crown of Charlemagne from the brow of Napoleon, That was 
the most amazing piece of shooting done by any army in auy 
battle anywhere since the invention of gunpowder. And God 
be praised, American volunteers. did it. [Applause.] But, 
strange to tell, these belittlers of the American volunteer are 
silent as the voiceless grave when it comes to Andrew Jackson 
and New Orleans! God forgive them for their lack of apprecia- 
tion of the heroic deeds of the brave men who won imperishable 
renown on that bloody field! 

The volunteer was our chief reliance in the War with Mex- 
ico. He conquered at Buena Vista, Churubusco, and Chapul- 
tepec, and placed the Starry Banner of the Republic on the 
palace of the Montezumas. In that war Col. Alexander Doni- 
phan, with 1,100 green Missouri volunteers, marched from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., conquered Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Chihuahua, fighting dozens of battles, never losing even a 
skirmish, though frequently fighting ten times his own num- 
bers, and finally reported to Gen. Taylor, ragged, hungry, but 
invincible, on the red field of Monterey—the most astounding 
march in the annals of war. $ 

That is what a Missourian could do! The march of Xeno- 
phon and his 10,000 has been proclaimed by historians for 
80 centuries, because he had sense enough to write a book giv- 
ing an account of his own performances; but here is this brave 
Missourian, who made the most astounding march in the his- 
tory of the human race, and Xenophon with his 10,000 is not 
a marker to it, and his glorious name does not appear in some 
of the great American encyclopedias. Why, if he had been a 
Massachusetts man, followed by Massachusetts volunteers, the 
world would hardly contain the books that would have been 
written about it. [Laughter.] I am a Missourian, thank God, 
and proud to be a countryman of Doniphan. 

In the Civil War the volunteer did nine-tenths of the fighting 
on both sides. It is said that men will not volunteer; buf 
nevertheless there was no draft until the North and the South 
had raised about 2,000,000 men—the best soldiers the sun has 
looked upon in 6,000 years of slaughter. At the first tap of 
the drum an entire people sprang to arms. We had, North 
and South, then only 33,000,000 people; now we have more 
than 100,000,000. - Why doubt their love of country? Where 
is the man with sufficient- temerity to stand up in a public place 
and assert that the volunteers who fought in the Civil War on 
both sides were not first-class soldiers? Who will dare to say 
that the men who charged with Pickett up the slippery slopes 
of Gettysburg or the men in blue who rallied around George H. 
Thomas, “ The Rock of Chickamauga,” for three dreadful days 
did not arise to the highest standard of military excellence? 
American volunteers, God bless them every one! [Applause.] 

On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards with solemn round 
The biyouac of the dead! 

If this stupendous war continues long, conscription may be- 
come necessary; but in the light of the history of English- 
spenking people we contend that it is not necessary now. Con- 
scription has always been repugnant to men of our. blood. 

. [Applause.] In this very war Great Britain never ordered a 
conscription until she had, raised 5,000,000 volunteers, a some- 
what sizable army, certainly; and not one British conscript is 
fighting on the Continent now. 

Canada, with only 7,000,000 population, 3,000,000 less than 
that of New York, has sent 400,000 volunteers across the sen. 
The.Canadians have done such splendid deeds as to fill the 
world with their acclaim; and Canada has done her full share 
without a draft, and wiil have none of it. The Australians and 
New Zealanders have furnished their full quotas and acquitted 
themselves handsomely without a draft, and refused the draft 
on a referendum yote. 

Why do gentlemen doubt the courage and the patriotism of 
the present generation of Americans? There is not a scintilla 


of evidence that we have degenerated into a race of cowards or 
mollycoddles. As for myself, I love to think well of my coun- 
trymen, : 

Patrick Henry said: 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and that is the lamp 
of experience. i 
i The poet Campbell expanded Henry's thought into these 

nes: 

Go watch the wheels of nature's mazy plan 
t And read the future from the past of man. 

Assuming that the great lyric orator and the great Scotch poet 
were correct in formulating a rule for predicting human action, 
why do gentlemen jump to the conclusion that Americans of 
our time will fail in their full measure of duty and service in 
this time of stress? What right have they to assume any such 
preposterous condition of things? Our fathers did their duty; 
we will do ours, never fear, 

For we are the same our fathers have been, 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen ; 
We drink the same streams and view the same sun 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 

I am sure that the House will pardon a word purely personal. 
My only living son is, with my full consent, going into the Army 
in any capacity in which he can be useful, either as an officer 
or a private. [Applause.] Of course I hate to see him go, 
but he thinks it his duty, and I would not have it otherwise. 
Naturally he is dear to me—no dearer to me than other men’s 
sons to them. I hope and pray that when the hour may come 
when he is subjected to the ordeal of fire, he may go into battle 
not by the side of the slackers and loafers whom the advocates 
of this bill say they desire to reach but shoulder to shoulder 
with free men who serve gladly, willingly, to fight for the honor, 
the safety, and the perpetuity of this Republic. Should he fall, 
I want the privilege of carving on his tombstone these words: 
“This man, a Missouri volunteer, died fighting for his country.” 
[Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I realize the disadvantage 


that any speaker must labor under who undertakes to follow the 


distinguished Speaker of the House, well beloved as he is by 
all of the membership of the House. However much anyone 
may differ with him, no man could have listened to the closing 
sentences of his very remarkable speech without having flee 
from his heart all sense of bitterness or personal antagonism 
which might have grown up because of a difference of view on 
this vital and all-absorbing question. Aud so I shall not in 
any way undertake to make my speech a reply to that of the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] other than 
it may of necessity have to be, in reviewing the arguments that 
all have made on his side of the question and which he has so 
eloquently and well made. But I may be pardoned if I accept 
one challenge of the distinguished gentleman from Missouri. 
He challenged any Member here who might say on behalf of 
the people of his State what he so proudly said touching Mis- 
souri and her conduct in the Civil War. Knowing the distin- 
guished gentleman’s birthplace, I marveled that he did not also 
remember that Kentucky, his native State, also furnished her 
full quota to both sides in that great conflict. And while he 
was speaking I received a telegram from a very distinguished 
Kentuckian, a constituent of mine, a.soldier during the long, 
bitter years of the Civil War. In that telegram he makes a 
request of me with which I shall comply. It reads: 

I have sent this letter to CHAMP CLARK. If he does not read it to the 
House, I hope you will. 

Then follows the letter: 


As an old and steadfast friend, whom you have sometimes honored by 
calling him your teacher, I am constrained to challenge the vote it Ís 
reported you are about to cast upon the Army bill. If the war should 
last long gees to put the issue to actual test, it will surely return 
to dog your political future and bar your usefulness in public life. Our 
beloved country never faced a more exigent situation. Congress will 
make mistakes at the peril of all we hold near and dear. The volur- 
teer sten like the stagecoach, served its purpose in primitive times. 
put like that stagecoach it proved unequal to the expanding needs o 
modern times. he selective draft system is the contribution which 
experience offers to intelligence. The talk about Prussianizing our 
Army is the chatter of unreflected demagogy. We must meet organism 
with organism and fight the enemy with both hands, not with one hand 
tied behind us. Out here in God's country the people understand the 
question perfectly. They know that the volunteer system favors the 
slacker and the shirk, while the selective draft system is fair to each 
and every man, but, above all, they know that the volunteer system has 
been a failure wherever tried, and seeking efficiency they prefer the 
selective draft system, just as seeking speed they would prefer a loco- 
motive to an oxcart. I am distressed that Pe can not see part way 
to this view, but seem abont to ally yourself with a policy of obstruc- 
tion which can only embarrass us and ald the enemy. And it is in deep 
solicitude for our country and sincere affection for you that I venture 
to obtrude this protest. E 

HENRY WATTERSON. 


[Applause.] 
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Mr. Chairman, before I undertake somewhat briefly to state 
to the committee the fundamental principles that I think should 
guide us in determining this issue, let me say that it is not true, 
in my judgment, that those who favor the selective draft do or 
desire in any way to reflect upon the courage, the glory, or the 
patriotism of the volunteer soldier who of his own volition 
serves his country. [Applause.]. That issue is not here pre- 
sented, and no amount of oratory, no amount of review of the 
glorious pages in the history of America, of the things that we 
all Jove and have the right to recall with high pride can make 
that the issue. Believing, as I do, in the selective draft, and that 
it is absolutely essential for a consistent military policy at this 
time, I glory equally with the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri IMr. Crark] in the achievements of the volunteer 
soldier. [Applause.] a 

The indictment that is undertaken to be brought against the 
individual citizen is not by those who plead for the selective 
draft, but by those who undertake to make the country and 
this House believe that under a selective draft you are only 
going to get shirkers and slackers and that it is to be put upon 
a plane of comparison with the old conscription that came after 
men had failed and refused in any degree to volunteer and 
when those who were affected by it had the deserved stigma of 
unwillingness to defend their country, I deny that there can 
be any sort of stigma upon a man who by the law of his coun- 
try is to be called upon to perform the highest act of citizen- 
ship—to offer his life for the support of that country. 

When we undertake to make the selective draft we do not 
classify invidiously our citizens. We do not say that those 
to whom the draft shall apply are cowards, unworthy and 
unfit to be classed with volunteers. But we do say this, that 
modern war is the most scientific pursuit of man; that the 
needs of the Nation are not simply on the battle field, but be- 
hind the line in the feeding of the army in front and behind 
that among the workshops and in the activities and industries 
of a nation, and we do say that in order that a nation may 
use its strength most effectively there must be some coordina- 
tion, there must be some decision as to who shall perform a 


particular duty that he owes to the country and who shall | 


perform a duty of another character; we do say that this 
system that is required can not be maintained by depending 
upon a fluctuating coming in of an army of volunteers. Be- 
lieving that, I believe that it is absolutely illogical that you 
shonld apply every possible scientific method the moment you 
get your men in the service, but that you should not apply 
such method in getting the raw material for it. So I deny 
again that the issue here is an issue between men who are 
discrediting the value of volunteers and those who extol them 
or that we are proposing that men shall fight our battles who 
are lacking in courage and who will fight only because they 
are compelled to do so. A draft is not humiliating except when 
applied after failure of volunteering and on slackers alone. 
Now, I want to undertake very briefly to convey to the com- 
mittee what I believe to be the task ahead of us and how best 
it can be met. It is natural that all of us, abhorring war, 
should in our hearts hope, and with some of us that hope may 
lead ‘to belief, that this European war is soon to end, and yet 
no more fatal mistake could be made than for Congress to enter 
upon the task now in front of it with the belief that the war 
is soon to end. God grant that in His mercy it will very 
quickly end, that the tremendous sacrifice of life now going 
on may stop, but this Nation must prepare on the assumption 
of the very worst and not the very best conditions that may 
confront it. [Applause.] It must prepare not only to spend 
its treasure, but to spend its life. If the poet be right, that 
blood be the price of admiralty, aye, even more is blood the 
price of the honor and the sovereignty of a people; and the 
people of America would be unworthy of their heritage if they 
were prepared to enter this war only with money, seeking to 
hide behind the sons of the countries in alliance with us in 
this war who are giving their blood upon the battle fields of 
Europe. Whether men believed this war should have been en- 
tered into or not, every man now worthy of the name of Ameri- 
can wants to see American soldiers equipped and sent to the 
battle fields of Europe as soon as we can send an efficient fight- 
ing force. [Applause.] I should be ashamed of my country 
to believe that we would wait.one hour after we can supply 
an efficient fighting force. I use the word “efficient” be- 
cause to send any other force there is not a help, but a hurt, 
to the common cause. The question then comes as to how 
best we can provide in the quickest way for an efficient fighting 
force and how we ean best guarantee to keep that force efficient 
and to supply the places in the ranks of those who shall fall 
fighting for our country. Before I go into a discussion of the 
respective merits of the proposal of the minority and the ma- 
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jority of the committee it may not be amiss if. I undertake to 
state what I conceive to be the obligation of both the Nation 
and of the citizen. A government must, as a primary factor, 
consider its own preservation. It must do those things neces- 
sary to win a war in the quickest possible manner, though 
it should so do them as to place the burden most equitably 
upon the citizenship of the country. ‘ 

The citizen, on the other hand, owes as a duty to give in 
any degree of property, of comfort, aye, of life, when the Na- 
tion may ask. It is not volitional. with him. That is the basic 
fact that should underlie this debate. The citizen has not a 
right to volunteer. He has not a right to refuse to serve. He 
has a duty to serve as and how and when his Nation commands 
[applause], and any other citizenship is a citizenship that lacks 
the very essence of what goes to make the sovereignty of a 
nation. : 

No amount of argument will ever convince me that a nation 
can last that does not have the right, and, when the occasion 
arises, exercises the right, to compel of every citizen the doing 
of those things that may be necessary for the preservation of 
the national life. [Applause.] 

In a less momentous way that question was met at the be- 
ginning of this Government. When the States were organized 
together by the Articles of Confederation, and the National 
Government undertook to obtain those things necessary to con- 
tinue its life, it had to leave it to the volition of the separate 
States. And they were told what moneys they should furnish 
and what acts they should perform in order that the Nation 
might continue and might thrive. And their failure to perform 
those acts forced those practical men, faced with a concrete 
situation, to create a Nation where the obligation of the citi- 
zen to the National Government was direct, not indirect ; manda- 
tory, and not volitional. And it was because of that that these 
United States came into being. 

I repeat that a citizen has no right, moral or otherwise, to 
refuse to give of his life, if need be, when his Nation calls. 
Any man who is not willing to accept that position has no right 
to live within a country and accept the benefits that come from 
the Government that protects him. I am not nearly so much 
concerned in this hour touching the rights of individual citizens 
as I am touching the duties of the citizenship of America. [Ap- 
plause.] What little experience I may have had in life has 
taught me that the man is best and worthiest who thinks most 
of his duty and insists least upon his rights. [Applause.] 

Now, which is the fairest? This Nation must do the neces- 
sary thing. It must get the men; but which is the fairest way 
to get them? To get them simply from those who volunteer 
first and demand nothing from those who do not see the 
obligation as those do who volunteer? And, mark you, it does 
not follow that because a man does not volunteer he is a 
coward or that he is unwilling to do that which he ought to do 
for his country. Men have different conceptions of duty. Aye, 
men in this country anc on this floor have all degrees of belief 
as to the particular thing they should do and the degree of the 
emergency which now confronts this country. It is not fair to 
ask of the citizen that he shall determine for himself whether 
his duty is to go to the front or whether his duty may not be 
to perform some of the essential things behind. It is not fair 
to ask him to decide that question, and it particularly is not 
fair to say to those who do solve it along the line of duty in 
volunteering that they shall bear the burden and that the 
Nation, as a nation, shall not take any action touching the 
duties of other men and their obligations who yet have not 
seen fit to volunteer. 

The one cardinal principle that must be kept in mind in 
all of this debate is that we here are spokesmen for the Nation 
and not spokesmen for the individual. We are not spokesmen 
fer our congressional districts or our States. I speak to-day 
not as a Kentuckian—proud though I am of the tithe—but as 
an American citizen in a National Congress of the United 
States. [Applause.] The need of the Nation is paramount, 
and not the wish of the individual. These statements, to wy . 
mind, should be axiomatic. I ean not conceive of any man 
seriously disputing them, and in their last analysis no man on 
either side of this question is disputing them, because the 
report of the majority of the committee contemplates the right, 
when the need may come, of the Government te draft men into 
the service and recognizes the obligation of citizens to obey. 

What, then, will justify a departure from the principle that 
I have laid down of the Nation, as a nation, determining the 
dut yof its citizenship? Nothing but the efficiency that may be 
gained by a contrary system, and the only valid argument that 
is offered by those who favor the volunteer system is that you 
will get a more efficient force quicker. I deny it. I deny that 
you will get it as quick, and I deny that it will bé more effi- 
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cient. Because, I repeat, under a selective draft, put in opera- 
tion in the beginning, you are not choosing slackers and cow- 
ards; you are choosing from the mass of the citizenship of 
America according to their ability best to perform the func- 
tion they are called upon to perform. And I, as an American, 
am unwilling to believe that the men who will come under the 
selective draft will come as cowards; or, to use the expression 
of the gentleman from Missouri, that the convict is equal to the 
conscript. I deny and repudiate any such suggestion. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It is said, however, that the selective draft can not be put in 
operation for many months, and that pending that you can ob- 
tain u volunteer force and that this volunteer force can be 
trained and officered and be made ready to take the field while 
you ure getting ready to make your draft and make your enumer- 
ation. I deny it. E deny that there is anything in the testi- 
mony before the Committee on Military Affairs, every word of 
which I have read, that warrants that conclusion. Oh, but the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANtHony]—I think it was—said. 
“Why, you in a measure confess it, because you provide for 
volunteering as to the Regular Army and the National Guard.” 
I want to impress upon this House that the volunteering that is 
thus permitted, and which, by the way, gives an opportunity 
for those men who feel that their honor would be impaired if 
they obeyed the command of their country by reason of the law 
of their country, but that it will be kept bright if they volun- 
teer, irrespective of a law, is justified by the existence of or- 
ganizations in the Regular Army and National Guard already 
drafted that can absorb such volunteers, and 

Mr. MASON. May I ask a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MASON, Is there anything under the present law that 
would permit a man to volunteer during this war? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. And there is nothing under the present 
law that will carry out your plan. But if this bill passes, either 
necording to the majority or the minority report, there will be 
an opportunity for men to enlist in the Regular Army and in the 
National Guard for the length of the war, and no longer. And 
every man here knows it, and nothing is more unfair than to 
try to produce the impression that there would be no oppor- 
tunity for volunteers for the length of the war. 

Mr. MASON! There is nothing there either, if you will par- 
don me, that justifies the impression that men ought to enlist 
now, when there is no call for enlistment and no opportunity to 
enlist during the war. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, the gentleman seems to be worried 
about there having been no call. I wonder at that man who 
thinks that the only kind of patriotic action is that which 
springs spontaneous and then talks about the need of a call in 
advance of volunteering. [Applause.] 

When this law shall have passed, whether the view of the 
majority or that of the minority goes into effect, there will be 
an opportunity for enlistments. Gentlemen, if you will take the 
Recorp of to-day and turn to page 1023 you will find there a 
letter of the Secretary of War addressed to the Hon. James H. 
Brapy, United States Senate, in which it is shown that there 
will be, according to the view of the Secretary of War, an 
opportunity for 724,718 volunteers. 

Now, for my part I want to be frank with the House. I do 
not believe that any such number as that will be taken into the 
National Guard or into the Regular Army by volunteer methods. 
I question very much the desirability of doing it. But certainly 
there is an opportunity for two or three hundred thousand men 
to volunteer in these organizations. 

Now I return to the pertinent inquiry: Why is it that the 
department says in one breath, according to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] and others, “ We are not ready for vol- 
unteers, and we do not want volunteers now,” and in the next 
breath points out a method for volunteering, running up into 
the thousands? To the casual observer there would be an in- 
consistency in that proposal; and yet there is nothing of the 
kind. I was stating when interrupted that the reason why vol- 
unteers can be taken into the Regular Army and into the Na- 
tional Guard now and mustered into the service is because the 
organizations are there, sufficient to absorb these men, and ft is 
not necessary to go through the preliminary work of the organiza- 
tion and training of the oflicers that would be necessary if you 
were going to take men in under the volunteer system that is pro- 
posed by the majority of the committee. [Applause.] That fact 
is a dominant and pertinent fact, and it can not be lost sight of 
by any amount of oratory. 

Oh, gentlemen say,“ We will have an army quicker by virtue 
of the volunteer system”; and the gentleman from Kansas 
announved, with all the weight that attaches to membership 
on the Committee on Military Affairs, that one firm in America 
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could furnish a million rifles in 60 days after the order was given 
for equipping these men. It is only charitable to hope that his 
other statements touching facts are more nearly accurate than 
that statement [applause], becouse in less than 20 minutes after 
the statement was made by the gentleman from Kansas, Gen. 
Crozier said to me before my committee that they hoped, after 
the order was given, within 60 days to get some deliveries, and 
e end of 12 months they trusted to be able to get a millio 

rifles. : y 

But more than rifles are needed for soldiers. There are 
camps, there is shelter, there is food, there is clothing, there 
is all of sanitation. God forbid that this country should ever 
again go through the experience that it went through with vol- 
unteer forces in the Spanish-American War, called into groups 
and assembled in camps without any provision having been 
made for them, so that the death rate from disease was infi- 
nitely greater than any death rate from wounds received in 
battle; so that the camp was more deadly to the soldier than the 
battle front itself. 

Gentlemen, to organize a modern army is not a matter of a 
few moments. It is not a matter of a few days. Men who have 
sat, as I have sat for 10 days past, and listened to the details 
of the estimates that go to make up the $3,000,000,000 that the 
Army is asking for would realize something of the tremendous 
task that is put upon the Army officers and the War Depart- 
ment in handling properly this force when it is called into 
existence, 

Now, what is the proposal? The proposal is this; that these 
men shall be selected as the result of an enumeration of the 
citizenship of the land, which shall determine the numbers that 
are eligible, that they shall be selected and called for in such 
numbers and at such times as they can be properly taken care 
of and officered. 

What is really the proposal that underlies the proposition of 
the majority of the committee? It crops out every now and 
then in the remarks of gentlemen. It came out to those who 
were observunt in the speech of the distinguished Speaker of 
the House. It is this, that you can not and should not get 
volunteers except by getting them in units, when their or- 
ganizations will be made up by them at the time; in other 
words, that individuals in my community and in your com- 
munity shall be permitted to organize companies, and the com- 
panies shall be permitted to organize into regiments, and that 
these shall then be offered to the United States. 

Oh, but some gentlemen will say the bill that is before the 
House provides that the President shall have the determination 
of the officers and may remove any that are incompetent. 
Gentlemen, there is a great deal of difference between what the 
law permits and what the facts will permit. If these men 
should be able, under their plan, as they say, overnight 
almost, to raise 500,000 men and to throw them into the Army. 
of the United States, it would be absolutely necessary to take 
the ofticers that come with them, good, bad, or indifferent, be- 
cause it would be better than any other available organization. 
But if you go along as it is proposed, by the training of officers, 
by making provision for the care and housing of these men, by- 
the time your draft will have been made you will be prepared 
to receive your men as they come in, and these men will come 
in not according to chance but according to need. I repeat, 
the men will come in not as the result of chance but as the 
result of need. [Applause.] And it is entirely feasible and 
contemplated that when so taken in they shall be formed into 
regiments composed of men from the same State and, in large 
measure, locality. 

Who is here so wise, so eminent, that he can tell how many 
men will volunteer, and from where. And who is here so cour- 
ageous that he dare risk the safety of his country on the cor- 
rectness of his guess. [Applause.] 

The one essential thing for the proper organization of an 
army is continuity in the supply of men, and after that army 
is organized and it goes to the front, in order to support it with 
the reserves that are necessary to fill up the ranks, there must 
be knowledge of the number of men needed and the ability 
always to get that number. And when you leave it to the voli- 
tion of men, you leave it to chance, say what you please. 

If many men should volunteer in new units at once, we could 
not take care of them. 

If we could not get them easily, we would have the disgrace 
of a campaign of recruiting such as England witnessed. If in 
the meanwhile we should be able to get organizations of officers. 
we would lack the men to fill the ranks. We could not know 
how many we would get from time to time, and could not make 
real provision for them. Of necessity we would have either 
organizations of officers without men, or men without effective 
organizations to feed them into. 
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Mr..DENT. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman think that the majority re- 
port leaves that entirely to the volition of men? Does not the 
gentleman realize that we authorize the President to proceed 
with his program? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; I appreciate the fact that the gen- 
tleman’s bill is really built on a repudiation of the principle for 
which he contends. [Applause.] But the principle of volunteer- 
ing, for which the gentleman has contended, is a principle that 
leaves to the volition of men and not to any system, the ac- 
quiring of the units. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman has stated that I built this on a 
repudiation of my own ideas. I think I ought to be permitted 
to make this statement, that the idea of the majority of the 
committee was that while the machinery was being put in 
operation for the draft system, the President, if necessary, could 
call for volunteers, to fill up the ranks by volunteers; and if 
Congress adjourns before that happens, then he will have the 
authority. And we did that in order to meet the argument 
that you could not raise them by volunteers. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman’s plan contemplates getting 
the first 500,000 and then the second 500,000 by volunteers. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. DENT. That is very true, if the President so decides. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. Now, if the President so decides, 
when does he get the power to decide otherwise? When in his 
opinion the volunteering system breaks down. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. DENT. That, in his opinion, the volunteer system has 
broken down. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. The President has the right to decide that it has 
broken down. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. Now, I repeat that your proposal, as 
a whole, is built on the assumption that the yolunteer system 
will break down. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr SHERLET If the gentleman will pardon me, I am 
perfectly willing to concede that may not have been the motive 
and the desire of the gentleman, and I know he will appreciate 
that I speak in sineerity when I say to him that I attribute 
only the loftiest motives to him. 

Mr. DENT. I am sure of that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But this House is not concerned with what 
was the intention of men. It is concerned with the legislative 
effect of their proposal. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman certainly will not state that if 
the majority report is adopted the Président can not get every- 
thing that he asks for. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, no; but I think he has to get it after 
he has gone through the trial and the tribulation of finding the 
volunteer system inadequate, and he gets it by having to try a 
system that if it fails you then put upon men the very stigma 
that you gentlemen say you are desirous of keeping away from 
the citizenship. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. All right, sir. 

Mr. DENT. But I want to ask the gentleman to state right in 
that connection if he believes we should use the selective draft 
in order to defend the country, why is it that the Navy, which 
is the first line of defense, is not selected in the same way? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am perfectly willing to answer the gen- 
tleman’s inquiry. It is one thing to be able to furnish 100,000 
men over a course of years, as ships come into commission, and 
to get them by the volunteer system, and it is quite another 
thing to orgunize 1,000,000 men by the volunteer system, with 
the uncertainties of enlistment and of volunteering. [Applause.] 

If the gentieman can not see any difference in practical effect 
between keeping the Navy fully manned from year to year as 
ships come into commission by volunteers from 110,000,000 
people, and requiring in all something like 100,000 men to man 
the ships—if the gentleman can not see the practical distinction 
between that problem and the one which presents itself of sud- 
denly getting 1,000,000 men to put in the field, why then he and 
I can not meet anywhere along the line. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. “The gentleman” can see the difficulty in the 
problem; but what I want to understand is why it is that you 
should recognize the volunteer system when you come to fill up 
your enlisted men in the Navy, which confessedly is not filled 
up now, and yet repudiate the volunteer system when you come 
to the Army? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will answer the gentleman's question. 

Mr. FARR. Eighty-seven thousand men for the Navy. 


Mr. SHERLET. Just a minute; one at a time. I am not 
undertaking to belittle the volunteer. I started my speech by 
a repudiation of that suggestion. My refusal to accept the 
volunteer system is not because I hold a grudge against the 
volunteer. God forbid that anything I should say should de- 
tract from the heroism and the patriotism of men who, wisely 
or unwisely, offer their lives at their country’s call without 
waiting for law. [Applause.] But it is one thing to glory in 
the patriotism of men and it is another thing to adopt a sys- 
tem when there is imperative need of having the system work. 
[Applause.] $ 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Why does the gentleman object to 
our offering to the President the opportunity to raise 500,000 
men by volunteers—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have been rather stupid if I have not 
made plain to the gentleman and the House the reason why I 
object. The reasons why I object are these 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I did not finish my question. The 
bill from the War Department puts it up to the President that 
he shall be required to decide when the Regular Army and the 
National Guard is not being filled up rapidly enough, and we 
take exactly the same language which the bill uses to apply 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will answer the gentleman. The trouble 
with the gentleman is that he thinks that because he uses the 
same terms and applies them to different conditions he is con- 
sistent. Consistency consists not only in applying the same 
program, but in applying it when the facts upon which it is to 
be applied are the same. Now, I answer the gentleman in this 
way: The reason why it is practicable to accept volunteers in 
the Regular Army and the National Guard—— 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, If the gentleman will permit 


me—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Just a moment, to finish 'n my time the 
thought which I am trying to express. It is that in the Na- 
tional Guard and the Regular Army you have the organization 
that can absorb those men. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield all that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Whereas I deny that you could take care 
of half a million volunteers now if they were offered, in separate 
units, * 

Mr. SHALLEN BERGER. But I understood the gentleman 
to say that we confessed our plan was a failure because we 
offered the alternative of the selective draft n the first two 

Mr. SHERLEY. If we can expedite this debate, I am per- 
fectly willing to withdraw the statement that you all think it 
is a failure. I think it bears that construction, but I am willing 
to relieve you from that. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? $ 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What the gentleman says about 
the organization of the National Guard and the Regular Army 
is als» true of the Navy, is it not? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That the organization is there, 
and the question of volunteer officers is not involved. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There have been many reasons advanced by 
many men for their position. You hear privately more than you 
hear publicly the statement that if you have a draft you will 
have riots in America. You usually hear that statement from 
men who did not believe that this country ought to go into war. 
[Applause.] I believe with my whole soul that this is a holy 
war that these United States are going to prosecute. [Ap- 
plause.] I believe with every fiber of my being that every 
ounce of power that we have must be used in bringing the war 
to a victorious end. If we have riots, we shall know how to 
deal with them, but I deny there is any probability of riots. 
If they should come, we shall be able to separate the sheep 
from the goats. 

I have little patience with men—I ought not to say that, 
because it is not the time when we should speak disparagingly 
of the motives of other men—but I am sure that those of us 
who feel the responsibility of having placed this country in a 
war are determined that by no failure of ours anywhere shall 
we make the success at all doubtful. I[Anplause.] Men have 
talked about it being difficult to vote against war. Each man 
must search his own conscience. It had been infinitely easier 
for me to vote “no” on the war resolution than to vote “ aye.” 
It is not a pleasant thing to send men into battle when you your- 
self shall not go. Nothing but a compelling sense of duty, I 
am sure, actuated those of us who on that fateful day voted 
“aye.” It is a compelling sense of duty now that causes me to 
insist and to urge that this House do not adopt the system; 
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that they do: not risk the lives of the men of America om a 
system timt, howeyer sincere their belief, has not the approval 
of those who have the duty to supervise, to train, and to lead 
this Army into battle. 

F know it is the custom of the cloakroom, particularly in 
piping times of peace, to belittle the Regular Army officer and 
say that his viewpoint is the result of a selfish desire of pro- 
motion. If we send the Army into the trenches: of France; the 
promotion that most of the officers of that first division will 
get will not be an earthly promotion. [Applause.J They pre- 
sent to you their views because upon them is the responsibility 
of getting results. - 

Let things go wrong in this country—we are an impatient peo- 
ple—and then these men will be held responsible. They tell you 
now, with a knowledge of what is needed, that it is not prac- 
ticable to take over night 300,000 or 500,000 volunteers in new 
organizations and equip and train them, They tell you that the 
most important thing is to be sure of an adequate supply of men. 
They tell you; and England tells you, that the result of the 
volunteer system there was that at first they got more men than 
they could use, equip, ayd handle, and subsequently they got 
less, an finally they were forced to a draft. Men talk about 
their raising 5,000,000 men by the volunteer system. The last 
2,000,000 or more of that 5,000,000: was raised by the most com- 
pulsory, odious: method known to mankind. It was not the com- 
pulsion of the nation speaking as a nation; it was the compul- 
sion of public opinion, public opinion that operated justly and 
unjustly upon the individual until it got so that no man fit to 
bear arms, no matter what the reason was, no matter how 
badly he should be needed at home, could stay at home because 
of what was said to him and of him by those im England. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Is it, then, correct to say that those men who 
will be put in by compulsory law are fitted. to fight alongside of 
the volunteers? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I said that every man fitted to bear arms 
was under such criticism and attack that. he sought to: enlist 
whether he ought to have enlisted or not. As à result many 
who did enlist were sent home afterwards because they could 
serve their country better there than in the ranks. [Applause.} 

Mr. GORDON. Then, they were sent home under the volun- 
teer system. Could net they be sent home under this bill by 
the Executive? 

Mr: SHERLEY. The important fact is not that they were 
sent home under the volunteer system, but they were sent 
home; and there was that much loss: of motion, that much weak- 
ness to the nation, that much of delay in preparing to meet 
the issue that faced England. That is the thing we want to 
avoid. [Applause.} 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr: SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. This bill provides the same method of leav- 
ing men at home under the volunteer system as the draft sys- 
tem, Where is the difference? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is a great deal of difference in prac- 
tice. It is one of those eases where you have a paper simi- 
larity but an actual dissimilarity. You can not take men as 
volunteers, raise a unit, get a hundred men te go into a com- 
pany because John Smith is going to officer it, and then have 
11 other companies of similar organization, and the 12 formed 
into æ regiment, have them then offer to come into the service, 
and then undertake to use the selective plan of rejection, for 
your volunteer system will go to pieces. The very argument 
you gentlemem have made in favor of the volunteer system is 
that these mem will volunteer if permitted to do it in their 
way, but they will not volunteer for the Regulars or the 
National Guard because it is not their way. The moment wou 
put in the right to reject for reasons stated in the bill, then 
their way of volunteering disappears and their voluntary act 
itself disappears: [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN, And, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I would suggest to him, in addition to the other matters 
he enumerated. with regard to the volunteer who was sent home, 
the expense, the enormous expense, the waste of money, in 
training the man for the battle field and then sending him 
back to work in the industries. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is quite right. What has 
happened in Canada? We hear Canada talked of as being an 
example of the value of the volunteer system. Millions of 
money have been expended because of skeleton organizations 
that have to be maintained without the men in them, because 
the supply was not certuin and shifted from day to day. Let us 
look at another aspect. Last summer I talked with a gentle- 
man high in Canadian public affairs, who the day before had 
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received the news: of the denth of his boy at the front, and he 
told me something of the Canadian situation. He said to me, 
Mr. SHERLEY, from the Province of Quebee hardly 10.000 men 
have gone te the frent.” He was not referring to the city of 
Quebee, but to the Province of Quebec. 

Mr. KAHN. And the city of Montreal, a great city, is in 
that Province. k 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; but irrespective of that, the state- 
ment was made that but a little over 10,000 men at that time 
had volunteered from: the: Province of Quebec. 

Mr. MASON. And as I understand it, they had no draft 
there? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; they did not. The gentleman seems to 
think it is commendable that one part of Canada should let 
the rest of it bear the burden of Canada. [Applause and 
laughter.] 

To continue, Mr. Chairman, this gentleman with whom I was 
speaking said: to me, I do not mind my boy having gone to the. 
front; I felt when he left that I should never see him again, 
and I would not have had him do otherwise than go; but I do 
feel that some of these other men with sons similarly situated 
should have their sons bear part of the burden.” [Applause.] 
That is a natural feeling. 

I do not Know that I can add mueh to what I have already 
said. I have spoken very much longer than I anticipated, but 
may I make just a reference or two to some of the things that 
were said by the distinguished Speaker of the House? He 
quoted a number of distinguished soldiers. He quoted Col. 
Henderson, an officer of the English Army, who wrote a life of 
Stonewall Jackson, and a very great book it is, a book that I 
have taken great pleasure in reading. He commended it to us. 
May I be pardoned the liberty if T commend to him a book to 
read? I commend to him and to every man here present who 
has not read it Upton’s Military Policy of the United States, 
and I will ask you not to take the conclusions of the author, but 
to examine the references that he gives for every statement that 
he makes and then see—not that the volunteer was not a brave 
soldier, not that the volunteer would not and did not fight, not 
that we have not won our wars under the volunteer system— 
but see the wastefulness of it and see the prolongation of war 
because of it, and how the inability and the unwillingness of 
men to throw their minds into the future and prepare and plan 
along scientific lines has resulted in unnecessary loss of life, 
in the calling of unnecessary numbers to the colors, and in great 
loss of time, of money, and ef all the things that are desirable 
in: the prosecution and successful termination of a war. 

I also believe that the way to judge the future of man is by 
his past. history, and E was struek somewhat by what the gentle- 
man said touching the letters that had passed between Mr. Gar- 
rison, when Secretary of War, and the President of the United 
States. And as he read those letters I could not help but think 
that the President of the United States has learned by the events 
that have happened since then, whereas the Speaker of the House 
refuses to consider those things. I am glad that in the very 
letter of the President he said he had an open mind. I would 
to God that all men might keep an open mind and let the events 
as they have unfolded from day to day and week to week and 
month to month control their judgments. [Applause.] That was 
before most of the Mexican border treuble. The President said 
he was willing to try out the National Guard system, that he 
was not wedded to it, and he properly rebuked the then Secre- 
tary of War for his aspersions upon Members of Congress, and 
I share in what the distinguished Speaker of the House said 
touching the tendency of men to criticize Members of this body 
upon the assumption that they themselves.alone know the facts. 
But it se happens that events in America have proven that the 
system that we adopted and that we put through by what is 
known as the Hay law is by no means the ideal system, to speak 
charitably of it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes, 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman think that the National 
Guard system, as patterned by the Hay bill, is a failure? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think it is a glittering success. 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentlemen think it is a failure? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think it is a complete failure. I 
do-not think any system that gets men into the service is a com- 
plete failure; but I am concerned not in what are complete 
failures but in the relative merit of things, and I hope to get 
hold of a plan that we will net have to describe in terms of 
failure, whether complete or partial. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman thinks that the Hay bill is not a 
success on account of the experience upon the Mexican border? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes. I do not think that al! that was 
due to the National Guard. I think some of it was due to red 
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tape in the War Department, and much was due to the fact that 
you had two systems that are not fundamentally reconcilable, 
and*undertook to reconcile them, and that they did not work. 

Mr. DENT. One further question, in order that we may get 
the facts correctly. The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
the first call of the militia issued by the President for the Mexi- 
can border was issued prior to the adoption of the Hay law? 

Mr. SHERLEY. - Yes. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman is also aware of the fact that the 
Hay bill did not pass until June 3, 1916, and the last call of the 
President for the militia was issued June 18, so the Hay bill 
could not have been in operation very long. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am willing to concede the Hay bill did not 
get a complete or fair try out, yet it was not sufficiently different 
in fundamentals from the old National Guard system that they 
undertook to supersede to make any doubt in my mind as to its 
ultimate failure. By that I do not mean to say that it did not 
have value; but I am answering a contention of the Speaker of 
the House that because the President at that time did not agree 
with Mr, Garrison, then Secretary of War, we must now agree 
with the Speaker. I submit to those who are logicians that it 
is a non sequitur—it does not follow. : d 

Just another word, gentlemen, Much has been said about our 
proposing that the boys shall do the fighting. Now, it might 
be a sufficient answer to that statement to say that the bill 
now before the House provides for a draft of men between the 
ages of 21 and 40, but men insist that this House will of neces- 
sity accept the terms of the Senate bill, and the Speaker, who 
generally is sure of the courage of the House and of its ability 
to hold its own, now warns you, gentlemen, that the House 
will lie down at the bidding of the Senate and accept whatever 
terms they put in the bill. I submit that this House can not 
in advance legislate on the theory that what it does it will 
give up simply because the Senate does something else. [Ap- 
plause.] The statement was made by the gentleman that he 
would like to see the editors in the front ranks of the war. I 
do not want to see any class, because of its being that class, 
in the front ranks of the war. I should not vote for a par- 
ticular age because it was a particular age. If men are to be 
chosen because of a given age, it is not because you want to 
make that age bear the burden, but it is because the efficiency 
of men of that age makes its requisite that they make the first 
sacrifice and that the Nation as a whole can better afford to 
put those men in that activity in war time than in some other. 
I repeat again the most dangerous thought men can have in 
the consideration of this subject is that of the individual. You 
have got to think of the Nation, and, hard though it may be, 
the individual can not count as an individual in face of the 
need and the necessity of the Nation. [Applause.] If we put 
through the selective draft younger men will go first, not be- 
cause older men are unwilling to fight, not because ulder men 
would want to shunt off their responsibilities. That has not 
been the history of the world. When you have your volunteer 
system the married men usually volunteer more than do the 
unmarried ones. It is not the youngest men in society who 
furnish the more numerous volunteers, 

The reason of the need of young men is because war now 
involves something more than it did in the old days. Men must 
get into their minds the fact that you have got absolutely to 
organize and mobilize the forces of the country. We talk a lot 
of this, but we do not seem to understand the very words that 
fall from our lips. War is not now simply a matter of men, 
but even more of metal. Statements have been made touching 
the men from my State who fought in the Battle of the Thames 
and those from my State and others who fought in the Battle 
of New Orleans; that they were volunteers who picked’ up 
their rifles and went to the front. It is true, and all glory to 
them and their bravery; but does any gentleman believe now, in 
cold, common-sense deliberation, that the need and conditions 
of men of that day, touching their ability to fight and win 
battles, has any relationship to the need and conditions of men 
to-day in fighting battles? If he does, why, then it is useless 
to point out to him the events that have been happening from 
hour to hour and from day to day. The mind of man has never 
been engaged in so scientific, coordinated an activity as it is 
now being enguged in on the battle fields of Europe. 

Gentlemen, I can only end this rather desultory speech—be- 
cause I haye had no time for written preparation—as I began 
it by saying that the duty of the citizen is to give at the com- 
mand of the Nation all that may be asked of him. His duty is to 
serve or not to serve as a soldier or as a civilian. The highest 
patriotism does not always exist in going to the front. Some- 
times it is shown by a man playing a more humble rôle at home, 
even though some men may, with a sneer, say that it is a less 
hazardous rôle; but for a nation it is important that all men 
should be ready to give as the Nation determines, and it is ab- 


solutely essential, if we are to be prepared for what may hap- 
pen, that we should first determine not the need for the next 
few weeks or the next six months but, if need be, for the next 
three or five years, and that our plans should be founded upon 
command and not upon volition, with the uncertainties of it. 
God grant that we may have the wisdom and the patriotism to 
rise to the needs of this hour and see to it that through no 
shirking of ours, disagreeable as the task may be, do we fail 
to give to the President and to those who are to carry into the 
field the colors of America the army and the means which 
makes it efficient that will bring this war to a short and a 
glorious end. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think there is one thing we should make very clear 
and, if possible, hold it in mind from now until the end of this 
discussion, and that is that the men who are insisting upon 
the selective system have nothing but reverence and praise for 
the volunteer, past or present [applause], but that we do ob- 
ject to the system of butchery which destroys the volunteer 
when he gets in. We are talking about systems and not about 
patriotism. : 

The man who has read the story of any war that has been 
fought by volunteers in his heart bleeds because of the useless 
death of thousands of those men who came in under that hap- 
hazard system, managed by men who were strong of heart but 
not trained in military affairs, and certainly he does not wish 
to see the men of America started into this great war under 
such a system. We are discussing systems and not degrees of 
patriotism. There is another thing that we had just as well 
get clearly in our minds. If the volunteer system is right, the 
men who are for it ought to be willing to bank on it to the end 
of the war. If we ever intend to use the selective system, it is 
only fair that we begin with it. [Applause.] 

You can never start a volunteer system and switch to the 
other without bringing about the very condition that you have 
condemned here for three days. I believe that we should take 
the men from 21 to 50, so far as I am concerned, and I am not 
in favor of selecting boys under age. [Applause.] But remem- 
ber this, that I have a boy who has just turned 16. He is my 
only boy. He is already in uniform. He can outshoot his in- 
structor now. He has been in khaki since he was a little chap. 
I will give him the best possible military training I can until 
the Government says it wants him; and his daddy has already 
offered to go with him. [Applause.] Any man who is willing 
to serve does not object to waiting until he is called, and I am 
rather surprised to hear men on this floor suggest that because 
a selective system, which means efficiency and wisdom and the 
use of the least number of men possible rather than the great- 
est we can crowd in—I am surprised to hear men suggest that 
there is a man in this Nation who is willing to serve under the 
volunteer system but is not willing to serve when the Nation 
calls him by selection. 

I want to say another thing. It is popular to jump onto the 
newspapers when you can find nobody else to “cuss.” But the 
editors of this country are just as patriotic as any other group 
of men. [Applause.] So far as I am concerned, the letters and 
telegrams which have come from my district are not those of a 
propaganda. They are personal letters from men whom I know, 
men in factories, in stores, in offices, men in high places and in 
low. And the significant thing of it is that 30 per cent of all the 
men who have written urging the conscriptive selective system 
are offering their services to go now. I do not find men who are 
willing to go objecting to the selective plan. And it is a strange 
message to send from the floor of this Congress that there could 
be found enough men in any community who, if the Nation 
shomld select those men to serve, could start a riot in opposition 
to the call of their country. 

We are discussing, gentlemen, not the question of patriotism ; 
we are discussing a system or a plan which has been the boast 
of our Government everywhere except in this. If there is any- 
thing we like to prate about it is about efficiency. We talk it 
everywhere. Who would imagine for one moment that in the 
mobilization of our industrial life we would leave it to chance 
and to volunteering? We are providing by our laws for this 
Government to take under control during this trouble every 
industry that is necessary, and propose that the Government 
shall say to that industry what it shall do, where it shall work, 
and how much it shall deliver for this mighty struggle. Who 
could think of a man organizing a great industrial plant and 
permitting a 50 per cent efficiency man to be put in some place 
where he could make only 25? This plan proposes that the 100 
per cent man shall be put at the 100 per cent job, and the 50 per 
cent man shall be kept at his job. It appeals to common, prac- 
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tical. horse sense.. When we stop to think of organizing, if 
organization means. anything it means there shall be some 
directive head; that there shall be some supervising force or 
mind. In the matter of our manufactures, of transportation, of 
finance, of supplying the foodstuffs and every other activity in 
our Nation, we are insisting upen organization and order and 
direction from a central head, until it comes to the Army, and 
then it is everybody’s business, which means that it is nobody's 
business. 

We should. stop to consider this thing, which does not yet 
seem to have gotten clear home to some men, namely, that we 
are now at war, and at war with the most powerful military 
organization this world ever saw. In the second place, we have 
got to win! [Applause.] It does not matter how we may have 
felt about it before this declaration of war was made. We are 
now in. I am not concerned about any other thing than that 
this Nation shall in the quickest possible time so man and so 
equip its armies that the most powerful military force on earth 
which dared strike at Americans shall realize that when she 
deals with a Republic she is dealing with a pépple who have 
ability to organize and to strike as one individual. The selec- 
tive plan is going through—I am convinced in my mind that 
we have passed the danger point—but when it shall have been 
adopted I hope that the gentlemen on the floor of this House 
who, in a moment, I believe, of unthinking speech, have sug- 
gested that the people of their district will resent it wilt have 
the courage, and the patriotism as well, to say to the men of 
those districts, “Let us all get ready, and when the call comes 
whichever man it happens to take, that man will be ready 
to go.” 

We have an illustration right here to-day. There are many 
heavy hearts amongst the men on the floor of this House. I 
have been talking with one this afternoon, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess]. He has three sons, all of military age. They 
have all offered themselves for service. What an honor! With 
what pride, even though his heart bleeds, the father should 
think of the three sons who have offered themselves! [Ap- 
plause.] But is it not barely possible that under the selective 
system some of the boys might not be sent on the first draft, 
and instead of taking, as we heard a gentleman this morning 
speak of the three boys that stayed at home and the one who 
went to the front—instead of taking all three in the first in- 
stance, there might have been two of the boys left for later 
service? 

Now, gentlemen, here is another thing that we have got to 
take into consideration: The very word “selection” means 
order. It means discipline. I think it was the great apostle 
who said that “All things should be done decently and in order.” 
If there is any one thing that we Americans are accused of 
loving to do it is to make spread-eagle speeches about our own 
greatness and our own prowess. If there is not an opportunity 
to volunteer at present, I would like to know what it is that 
is going on down here at the Star Building and at other places 
night after night, with the Marine Band and some of the most 
eloquent gentlemen that we could find in the Halls of Con- 
gress, and in all these other places and cities throughout the 
country great rallies of every sort, trying to talk men into 
volunteering. 

Everybody but the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason} 
understands that there is a call now. Some gentlemen seem 
not to be able to understand that volunteers are wanted because 
they have not heard a call, but every man who reads and walks 
the streets by day or by night knows that every effort has beei 
put forth for weeks past, every energy has been directed, toward 
getting men into the service by speeches and advertisements at 
our theaters, at our picture shows, on our billboards, in our 
newspapers, an the sides of delivery wagons, in the sermons at 
church on Sunday, and everywhere we are hearing only one 
thing put to the men of America. If the gentleman has not 
heard about it, at least some of the fellows who rushed to get 
married had heard about it and hurried into matrimony in 
order that they might hide behind the skirts of the girls who 
were foolish enough to take them. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Tes. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. With all this advertising, does 
the gentleman know that up to day before yesterday only 102 
men had yolunteered who reside in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes; I know that until day before yesterday 
only 102 men had volunteered who reside in the District. We 
all know that, and I am amazed that men should come in here 
and try to give the impression to the country that there is no 
opportunity afforded for enlistment. It only cheapens their 


position when we know that everything that possibly can be 
aome has been done to lead the boys of this country into the 
service. 

Now there is another thing to be said to these men who are 
talking about robbing the homes. Where else are you going to 
get these men if it is not out of the homes of America? Most 
men have homes. I have net heard these orators say anything 
about the homes that were robbed of the boys of 15 up to 18, 
amounting to over a million and a half, during the Civil War, 
and I have not heard them say anything about the high-sehool 
boys who at these very hours are being graduated in advance 
of June, in order that whole classes might go. 

eae DALE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
y 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. DALE of New York. Is the gentleman aware of the fact 
that in the Borough of Brooklyn, in the city of New York, the 
high-school boys are now attending school in full uniform? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. My son is in uniform in the high 
school. On my desk are letters from parents who are just as 
patriotic as any haphazard volunteer advocate on this floor, who 
are asking that the Congressmen shall write to their boys of 
16 and 17—mere lads—advising them to stay in school until 
they shall have finished their education and have come up to 
something like maturity- before they go. I have not heard any 
of these volunteering fellows talking about those boys. The 
boys of the high schools are the lads who, when they hear the 
fife, the drum, the band, and the oratory, in their youthful. 
enthusiasm and their destre for adventure allow their hearts to 
overcome their judgment. They are the fellows who sign up, 
and your volunteer system means just what it meant in 1861. 
It means that officers who are going to raise companies, and who 
would rather have them filled with boys of school age than not 
filled at all, will wink at the statements in regard to age, and 
we will see the same thing we saw then. If there were no 
other reason for voting for the selective plan, I would vote for it 
simply to keep those boys out of the Army until they are old 
enough to go. [Applause.] 

Listen to me. When you are talking about protecting boys,” 
that means that you are to tell them not to do things that they 
want to do. But your other system leaves it with the boy. 
Again I say, that if for no other reason than for putting the 
responsibility of this war and its burdens upon the shoulders 
cf citizens to whom the Government has already said, “ You 
can have all the privileges of citizenship, and because of that 
you have got to bear the burdens of citizenship,” I would vote 
for the selective plan. [Applause.] 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. IS it not possible that the reason why the gen- 
tieman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] is against this conscription 
plan is that he knows that under the volunteer bill the skulkers 
who have tried to hide themselves behind the skirts of the girls 
whom they have married would escape service, and that under 
the compulsory system some of them would have to enlist in 
behalf of their country? [Laughter.]° 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes; but please do not ask me to inquire why 
the gentleman from Illinois is opposed to conscription. I have 
tried for three days to understand his position, but I can not. 
I can not see how any man who dares to say a word about pro- 
tecting children can refuse to vote for the only plan that will 
keep the children out of the Army, namely, the selective plan. 
fApplause.] There is a vast difference between pure sob stuff 
and horse sense. [Applause.] 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. As I understand the gentleman, if the selec- 
tive-draft system is adopted he opposes applying it to boys 
under 21 years of age? 

Mr. MEEKER. Absolutely. 

Mr. FIELDS. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. MEEKER. Absolutely. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yleld? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I guess the gentleman is aware 
that the bill as reported by the Army permits—— 2 

Mr. MEEKER. Oh, it is not here. I am sick and tired 
hearing about things that are not here. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It permits the enlistment of volun- 
teers of 18 years in the Regular Army and in the National 
Guard. 

Mr. MEEKER. Oh, I am talking about the selective-draft 
system. d 
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Mr. FIELDS, If I may interrupt the gentleman further, 
there is at least that part of the administration plan of which 
the gentleman does not approve. 

Mr. MEEKER. Oh, I am not bothering about the administra- 
tion plan. I am talking about practical sense. I never followed 


the administration. I am for this thing, not because the Presi- 
dent is for it, but because it is sensible and right, and I am glad 
he is sensible this time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman says the President is sensible 
this time? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr, DENT. But the gentleman is not willing to follow the 
bill just as the President presents it? 

Mr. MEEKER, No; Iam not. Neither is the gentleman from 
Alabama. He has not come within a thousand miles of it. I 
am for one system and the gentleman from Alabama is for a 
double-gedred concern, and it is a mighty difficult problem to 
ride two horses at the same time when they are going in oppo- 
site directions, as the gentleman and some others in this House 
have already discovered. You can not talk about the glories of 
the volunteer system and then when that has failed offer as a 
substitute your conscriptive plan. I would be man enough to 
stand for one or the other, and I would not pass the buck to 
the President when he was the President of my own party. 

Now, aside from keeping the boys out of the Army, in this se- 
lective system the next thing, which is just as essential, is that 
it will provide for a steady supply of men for the service. We 
will not depend upon the oratory of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama or of the gentleman from Miama, Fla. And by the way, 
men, if it were not to call up bitter thoughts of the past, I 
would talk to those who in the past have held back our defense 
plans. I believe in laying the responsibility where it belongs. I 
want the men of this House who for the past three years have 
been opposing us and calling those of us cowards who have 
been working for a preparedness program that would have given 
us all the guns and clothing and everything we need—I want 
those men to understand that the condition we are in to-day lies 
at their door. [Applause.] 

It is a mighty cheap thing for a man to do a thing of that 
sort, and when he comes to the test try to lay the responsibility 
somewhere else. We know why we are not prepared. We men 
here know who it has been in the last four years who have 
been sowing the seed in opposition to America equipping her- 
self to take care of herself in this world war. As we have now 
entered at one door, let us not fool ourselves into believing that 
possibly before we are through we will not be involved with 
others than that nation against whom war has been declared. 
The moment we begin to sing ourselves into the belief that we 
are safe because we are big and lubberly and fat and rich, 
we have begun to sing our funeral dirge. These active na- 
tions of the world, who think only of themselves and of their 
imterests, are going to take advantage of our unpreparedness 
and of our awkwardness with a gun and of our strange maneu- 
vers in trying to get ready for war. Let us remember that 
every flounder we make, every misstep that we make, is judged 
by the enemy against whom we are pitted as evidence that we 
can not do anything but talk. There could no better and no 
more effective notice go to the Imperial Government of Ger- 
many as to what America will do—not what she says she will 
do, but what America will do—than the news that America has 
adopted a practical, sensible plan of supplying 1,000,000, 3,000,- 

, 20,000,000 trained men, if necessary. [Applause.] If 
there is anything that appeals to a German mind it is efficiency. 
That gets clear home to him, for he has got the most efficient 
fighting force all the way through that the world has ever yet 
seen. And every awkward step we make, every delay that 
occurs from this moment on—ah, even in the years gone by, in 
our experience in Mexico, in our attitude elsewhere—from all 
these things the world had been led to believe that we would 
not fight, and the world is not right sure of it yet. We have 
voted money; we have got more of that than anything else. 
We float bonds and take interest on the bonds, but, gentlemen, 
that is not war. There is just one last place where that will 
be decided, and that is where the armies of the two nations 
come face to face. When the man on the other side, facing 
the man on this side, knows that he is a better trained man, 
that he knows how to use the machinery that he has at hand, 
and that when he turns loose one of those messengers of death 
and hell he knows that his aim is deadly, will he respect and 
fear him as an opponent. 

That great soldier of peace, Grant, who was the most merciless 
warrior America ever produced while he was in a battle, was 
the first general of the northern army who realized that the 
only way to stop that war was to make it such a hell of de- 
struction that the men on the other side could not stand it. And 
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tliat is the way with every war. We talk about the Civil War. 
We had volunteers on both sides; but oh, to read the story of 
how those high-spirited men died in swamps and on hillsides: 
and everywhere because of the ignorance of army life is sicken- 
ing. There sits before me my colleague from St. Louis [Mr. 
Dyer], a veteran of the Spanish War. There are many of them 
here on this floor, and so far as I can ascertain they are all 
for the conscriptive plan, so that “ George” shall not do it all 
this time. Let the men who served in that war, many of whom’ 
never reached foreign shores at all, tell you what occurred to 
thousands upon thousands of the boys who intrusted them- 
Selves in that volunteer schemé. I tell you, gentlemen, this is 
a test of the practical organizing sense of the American Con- 
gress. Upon the one side there is no greater patriotism than 
on the other. Nobody has a corner on that. Neither Congress- 
men nor editors nor preachers nor farmers nor bankers nor 
anybody else has a monopoly on patriotism, and it rather dis- 
gusts me to hear men talking about it. We are here to-day to 
determine whether we shall announce to the world that America’ 
can not only nfobilize her industries, her transportation facili» 
ties, her money, and her food products, but that at the same 
time she can do that bigger thing, learn to think and net as 
under the direction of a single mind. Somewhere in every’ 
great struggle, at last, one mind must direct all. We can not 
have a division of counsel. We must have in this as in any other 
war—because we are going against a nation that is a solid 
unit—we must have a body of trained men, hard as steel, who’ 
serve because they are called and selected, and not because of 
some beautiful sentiment which they may have. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. MAGEE]. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, any personal views I may have 
I am willing to yield temporarily to the judgment of those upon 
whom rests the responsibility of conducting the war. This is not 
the time for a division of sentiment between the executive ‘and 
legislative branches of the Government, Each one must bend all 
his energies toward doing his bit in any capacity in which he 
may be of use and service to his country. [Applause.] Hard, 
practical common sense, not theories, must be applied in the 
wise solution of the great problems under consideration. The 
advice of those who know from bitter experience what we 
should do and do promptly should not be ignored. I would not 
regard my opinion as a civilian upon the best method of raising 
efficient armies in the shortest possible time entitled to serious 
consideration. 

The Government has educated and trained officers of the Army 
and the Navy upon whom necessarily must rest the responsibility 
of conducting the war successfully. These officers with great 
unanimity endeavor to impress upon us what legislative action 
should be taken in this national emergency. So far as I am con- 
cerned I feel bound, basing my official action upon the sole con- 
sideration of the best interests of my country, to accept their 
advice. We must give to them what they say they must have 
to conduct the war to a speedy and successful conclusion. It 
is apparent that they regard time a vital element in the prem- 
ises. We should respond promptly and unitedly, and vigorously 
sustain and support them during the period of the war. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I have never been in favor, and am not now in favor, of estab- 
lishing a military oligarchy in this country. But the Nation is 
at war, the Government is in peril, and we are informed by the 
Executive, who must be presumed to have complete information 
before him, that the rights, the liberties, and the freedom of 
democracies are threatened with destruction in this titanic con- 
flict between democracy and autocracy. Under such circum- 
stances, and in view of the exigencies of the hour, we should not 
hesitate, in my judgment, to accept the recommendations of those 
to whom we must intrust in time of war the security and per- 
petuity of the Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, in my speech of yesterday I 
made use of certain figures relative to the ages of volunteers 
in the Civil War which I stated I had secured from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of last Saturday, placed there by Senator 
Netson. Before making the speech I requested the Legislative 
Reference Bureau of the Congressional Library to verify, if pos- 
sible, those figures. I received no report until this afternoon, , 
and I find from the official report a substantial error in the 
figures that I gave. They gave me some unofficial figures that 
greatly vary. The one official report that they referred me to is 
a letter written to Hon. JosepH G. Cannon, on March 20, 1916, 
and placed by him in the Coneresstonat Recorp of March 21, 
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1916, written by the present Commissioner of Pensions. It is as 


follows: 
9 DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, March 20, 1916. 


Hon. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mu. Cannon: In compliance with your verbal request of 
to-day, I have the honor to hand you herewith what is believed to be 
a correct statement of the relative ages of the men who enlisted in the 
Union Army during the Civil War. 

Trusting that this will serve your purpose, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
G. M. SALTZGABER, Commissioner. 
Age at enlistinent—1861—1865. 


The records of the office of The Adjutant General, United States 
pra show that in the War of the Rebellion the enlisted men consisted 
as follows: 


10 years 
11 years 
12 years 
13 years 
14 years 
15 years 
> 16 years 
17 years and 
18 years and 
Those 21 years and under (these two classes make the total 

number of enlistments) 4 2, 159, 798 
Those 22 years and over (these two classes make the total 

number of enlistments) 618, 511 
Those 25 years and over 
Those 44 years and over 4„„1„%9ä 16, 071 


The estimated number of individuals 


and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 


Total men enlisted 2,778,304. 
in service is given as 2,313,365. 

On that occasion the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
took occasion to say: 

I had the privilege shortly after I came to Congress as a Member 
of the House to dine one evening when Gen, Sheridan, Gen. Sherman, 
Gen. Logan, and quite a number of others were present. I did not do 
any talking, but I did a good job of listening. I never shall forget 
that Gen. Sheridan made the statement that if it had not been for 
the boys under 21 years of age we could not have succeeded in that 
great struggle. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to be accurate in the figures that 
I give on all oceasions. I make this statement for the purpose 
of correcting the figures given by me yesterday. I want to say, 
however, that they do not in the least degree affect the force of 
the argument that I made on yesterday, because under this official 
report nearly 50 per cent of the volunteers of the Civil War were 
boys 18 years of age and less, and nearly 80 per cent, accord- 
ing to this report, of the men in the Civil War were boys of 
the age of 21 years and less. 

I understand the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] made an attack on the figures given by me yesterday. 
I want to say that the figures I now give under this official 
report serve every purpose for the argument, and if the gentle- 
man from South Carolina cares to question these figures, his 
attack must not be upon me; it must not be on Senator NELSON ; 
but he must attack the present Commissioner of Pensions, who 
made the report, a Democrat appointed by the President of 
the United States—a Democrat! [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH]. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I can not vote for 
this bill if its volunteering features are stricken out as pro- 
posed. I will vote for it if such features are retained, out of 
deference to the judgment of the President, assuming that his 
wishes are correctly reported to us by the war journals and by 
those of our House leaders who are supposed to speak for him, 
although some of its other provisions, its colossal magnitude, 
its suggestions of close foreign cooperation and possible future 
entanglements, contrary to American ideals and contrary to the 
thought of many Members of the House when they voted for the 
declaration of war believing, as they did at the time, it was to 
be an American war, waged by American volunteer soldiers iu 
defense of American rights ruthlessly invaded by the German 
Kaiser, as set forth in the President’s address. Members of 
Congress of all parties were willing to trust the management 
of such a war to the President and his official advisers under 
American plans, not expecting them to resort to royal ways or 
royal advice. . 

Consideration of my own duty, therefore, in regard to the 
measure has been largely confined to the question of conscrip- 
tion without first giving the citizen, able and willing to serve 
his country, an opportunity to volunteer in its defense .when- 
ever or however it may be attacked. Conscription, without such 
opportunity, is, in my judgment, unrepublican and un-American. 
It is a stigma upon patriotism. Its advocates are fundamen- 
tally. wrong in their basic conceptions.. They declaim- loudly 
about. universal military service being the duty of every citizen 
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of the State, but they strangely omit to mention the fact that in 
a Republic the people are the State and that therefore the duty 
they proclaim is but the ordinary reciprocal obligations of good 
citizenship, universal and binding alike upon all who would 
enjoy the blessings of a republican form of government. It is 
a proud privilege, a freeman’s heritage, a most sacredly guarded 
right of the citizen to voluntarily join his copatriots in defense 
of their common country when assailed without being con- 
‘scripted or unjustly classed with the unwilling or unworthy. 
Conscription implies involuntary servitude by force, a stigma 
not to be put upon the patriotic citizenship of a Republic except- 
ing only when the volunteer system fails to produce satisfactory 
results. 

This has been the rule of the Republic ever since its founda- 
tion. It has brought victory and never defeat to the Stars 
and Stripes. Its virtue has never heretofore been questioned. 
But it is now said a great emergency has arisen and that there 
is no time to study the historic lessons of our own Republic, 
founded by George Washington and his compeers, and that, 
therefore, American traditions and ideals must be abandoned 
and the old, old lights of the world invoked for our own imme- 
diate guidance, 

A great English general, hero of nine wars and first British 
officer to meet the German line, according to reports in our war 
journals, tells us that the volunteer system is a failure. But 
his viewpoint is from that of a monarchy; he speaks for the 
citizenship of a Kingdom, not of a Republic. A study of some 
of the great battles of our Civil War, fought by volunteer sol- 
diers, Federals and Confederates, might tell a différent story. 

The wheels of progress and thought are to be turned buck- 
ward toward militarism, backward toward a condition which 
our modern Secretary of War, in his letter to Chairman DENT, 
calls a “philosophy.” So be it. This bill with its elastic 
volunteering feature provides for just such supposed contin- 
gency, but it places the responsibility where it justly belongs— 
with the President. The House committee has wisely provided 
that— 

In the event the President decides that such additional force or forces 
shall not have been effectually raised under the call for volunteers as 
herein 5 the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to raise 
by draft as herein provided, organize and equip an additional force of 
500,000 enlisted men, or such part or parts thereof as he may at any 
time deem necessary. 

No limitation as to time is put upon this power of the Presi- 
dent. If in his judgment conditions exist warranting it, he has 
power to so order at any time after volunteering begins, It is 
left discretionary with him; he is the sole judge, and the bill 
does not seek to restrain this exercise of executive power. 

Early after the election of the President last fall, induced 
largely by the cry that “he kept us out of war,“ I resolyed, as 
a matter of patriotic duty, to stand by his administration in so 
far as conscience would permit. I resolved in my humble way, 
waiving all conditions not vital to conscience, to follow his lead- 
ership. I have tried in this respect to be true to my country’s 
best interest according to the light God has given me. 

In this spirit I voted approval of the ill-starred expeditions 
into Mexico, although not entirely convinced that the Taft 
policy was wrong in declaring an embargo on the shipment of 
arms and ammunition across the Rio Grande and keeping the 
American Army encamped on the north bank ready to protect 
and defend American life and property from any and all as- 
sailants. 

I voted without question for the President's modest recom- 
mendations, as originally made, for increasing our Army, rely- 
ing, like a majority of American voters, upon his campaign 
promises. - 

I voted. to sustain him in his German diplomatic letter writ- 
ing; believing it to be in line with a well-considered policy of 
avoiding actual rupture with a great nation with which we had 
been at peace all our national life. 

I voted approval of his severance of diplomatic relations, 
although I felt some hesitation, thinking possibly the necessity 
might have been avoided by a little stricter adherence to our 
announced policy of neutrality and the exercise of more real 
‘diplomacy in dealing with the German embassy at Washington. 

I voted for the authority asked by the President and his ad- 
visers to arm American merchant vessels to defend against Ger- 
man submarines, which now on all hands seems to have been a 
useless waste of patriotism. ’ 

I voted for the declaration of war asked for by the President, 
yielding much of my own judgment to what I believed to be a 
patriotic duty, and to the necessarily superior knowledge of 
facts on the part of the President and his legal advisers. ’ 

I voted, with confessed misgivings as to where it might lead 
us but in accordance with my desire to patriotically stand by 
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the President, for the $7,000,000,000 appropriation asked to 
carry on the war, the immensity of which is staggering and has 
no parallel in history. . 

I have expressed my willingness to vote for this bill giving, 
as it does, to the President an absolute war power greater than 
that ever conferred upon king or potentate, saving only that 
over the life and death of the subject, if only the ideals of the 
Republic and its founders can be preserved and militarism pure 
and simple be thus avoided in the land of Washington and Lin- 
coln. 


directly to militarism. It is the sure precursor of the man on 
horseback; yea, more in these modern days, it heralds the 
motor truck with Army supplies overriding the people and 
crushing out all semblance of liberty in a land where now 
none but freemen live. i 

I can not follow the President in this. 

I must answer to what seems to me a higher duty. 

I criticize no one who differs with me, 

I answer only to my own conscience, to my ideas of an over- 
ruling Providence, feeling that I am immune from the embit- 
tered charge of political self-seeking hurled against Members 
of the House who do not in this instance support the Army 
Staff ideas, not expecting again to be a candidate for Congress 
and having no future earthly ambition except to do my duty 
as God gives me to see it during this Congress, the most im- 
portant parliamentary body ever assembled in the history of 
the world. I shall hope, however, if I live until March 4, 1919, 
to take home to my constituents a clear conscience and a pair 
of clean hands. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Les. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman is a veteran of the Union 
Army, is he not? 

Mr, HOLLINGSWORTH. I am. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is it not a fact that the experience of the 
gentleman was that the conscripts were never men who would 
stand the fire; that conscription was a failure in the Civil 
War to a very great extent? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. I do not know much about this 
conscript business. We were all volunteers in the company in 
which I served. I was one of the hoys under 17—16, a private— 
and did all that I could, and I did not concern myself much 
nbout who was a conscript. But I will say this: I attend 
Grand Army reunions, and I mingle with the boys who served 
in the Civil War and in the War with Spain, and I have never 
yet been able to find a man who would admit that he was a con- 
script. [Applause.] They will not do it, and I defy anyone 
who may speak üpon this subject to name one man who served 
in any army who will admit that he was a conscript. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Snyper]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, on the 6th day of December, 
1915, upon the opening of the Congress of that year, I had the 
honor to present to this House H. R. 621, which contained the 
provision authorizing the expenditure of $1,000,000,000 to be 
divided equally between the Army and the Navy, such money 
to be expended on the advice of the General Boards of both of 
these departments by the Secretaries of those departments, 
the money to be spent purely for equipment, ordnance, and 
munitions, At that time this measure seemed to be looked 
upon by this House and by a good part of the people of the 
country as more or less of a wild proposition. I am simply 
bringing this matter to the attention of the House at this time 
for the purpose of pointing out that if this measure had been 
given the consideration that it was entitled to, we would now 
find ourselves with sufficient equipment on hand to supply 
the first increment of the new army that we hope to provide 
for by this bill that we are now discussing, and we would also 
have saved to the Government of the United States not less 
than 8300,000,000. I believe every man in this House will con- 
cede that there is not a single item that I have mentioned but 
what could have been purchased in December. 1915, for 30 per 
cent less than we can purchase these items to-day. 

In considering the relative merits of the plans of selective 
conscription and volunteer service for the raising of an army 
of the size required for the present emergency, it seems to me 
that it is well to look at the matter from two principal stand- 
points. In the first place, which plan is best economically ; 
and, in the second place, which plan will produce the most effi- 
clent army in the shortest time. 

I am well aware of the fact that in the past the United 
States has always placed great dependenee upon voluntary 
service. Essentially we are not by nature a military people 
and we have taken great pride in the fact that our wars have 
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1 
been won by the patriotic few. The fact that wars to-day are 
not won by the conflict of arms alone is apparent to anyone 
who has given the matter thought. Behind the bulwark of the 
Army and the Navy the great industries of the Nation must 
go on, not only without the slightest curtailment of production 
but with that production multiplied manyfold by the increased 
demands of the war. We have absolutely no right to enact 
into law a method of procedure which does not take fully into 
consideration the requirements of the war from an industrial 
standpoint. 

The principle of selective draft or conscription rests squarely 
upon the assumption that the defense of the Nation should be 
directly in the hands of the citizens who compose it. Not a 
part of them but all of them. Under the volunteer system 
the first men to answer the call are those who have already 
made good in their chosen work, whatever it may be, for they 
are the kind of men who do things. The ne'er-do-wells, the 
tramps, the incompetents are the last to go and then usually 
under a draft. It is easy to conceive of entire industries being 
forced completely out of business while others go on practi- 
cally unaffected, due simply to the fact that the employees of 
the one may be more patriotic than those of the other. The 
effect upon the industries of the country of voluntary service 
is a serious matter. We have all of us witnessed within the 
past few years the struggle made by England to equip and 
maintain in the field that first little volunteer army. It was 
only when the English Government had awakened fully to the 
defects of the volunteer plan and had by selective conscription 
replaced on the firing line in France the men who were needed 
at home to carry on the industries of a Government at war 
that they were able to make a beginning of that industrial 
and military preparedness which is to-day bearing the fruits 
of victory. . . 

Selective conscription as advocated by the administration 
and favored by me, will have absolutely no adverse effect on 
the manufacturing and farming of the country. It is proposed 
that all able-bodied men, with certain specific exemptions, be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 25, shall be made available. It is esti- 
mated that this provision will produce 7,000,000. It is also 
estimated that one-half of these will eventually be rejected for 
one cause or another, leaving 3,500,000 to select from, and that 
the number required at any one time shall be proportioned 
among the congressional districts, of which there are 485. As- 
suming, in round numbers, that there are an average of 116 
election districts in each congressional district, a simple calcu- 
lation discloses the fact that out of every election district 69 
men would be required to produce an ultimate Army after all 
increments had been added of 3,500,000. In other words, on 
the first call for 500,000 each election district on an average 
would be required to furnish from 8 to 9 men. 

Not an enormous matter, and as far as the industries of the 
Nation are concerned, a negligible quantity. Any plan that 
does not fully consider the effect of the sudden withdrawal 
from the mills and farms of the men who are absolutely essen- 
tial to the increased demands of production is totally inade- 
quate to meet the present situation. 

Let us look at the question for a moment from the stand- 
point of the young man whose services will be required. In 
the first place the plan breathes the spirit of a true democracy. 
The service must be universal. The son of the rich man and 
the son of the poor man must drill shoulder to shoulder, Abso- 
lutely the only persons exempt will be those not physically fit 
or those who for some reason are the only support of their 
parent or parents. Will not this provision by itself eventually 
serve to crystallize in the minds of the coming generation that 
in the common defense, class distinction and pride of position 
have no part whatsoever, 

In return for the increased measure of service that a young 
man will be able to render his country in time of need, he will 
receive for himself a training and a discipline which will be of 
inestimable value to him throughout his future life. In pro- 
portion as he becomes a better soldier will he become a better 
citizen. No man can go through a course of military training 
without coming out of it a better man physically and mentally. 
He will be subjected to a wise discipline and a thorough educa- 
tion in self-reliance. r 

When we get down to a consideration of the relative merits 
of the two plans from the point of the efficiency of the Army 
to be raised, there is a great deal of valuable information avail- 
able, if we care to make use of it. In the first place, the prin- 
ciple of selective conscription is the earefully worked-out plan 
of men who know what they are talking about. It should be 
obvious that a department of the Government whose duty it is 
to study the question from every possible angle, with a wealth 
of data available, is in a position to draw up a proposition that 
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will be sound from a military point of view. I believe that the 
General Staff has presented through this measure such a propo- 
sition. 

Even those of us who are not proficient in things military 
have read history and have seen demonstrated time and again 
in our own country and in others all of the evils of the volute 
teer system. 

The particularly vicious feature of the amendment providing 
for the calling out of an army of yolunteers is found in the 
provision that the company commissioned officers may be se- 
lected from among the various local contingents. With our eyes 
fully open to the grave dangers surrounding it, we are preparing 
to return to a system of political appointments—a system which 
absolutely destroyed the efficiency of the National Army in the 
first years of the Civil War. 

This war is not for amateurs. It is a serious business. Do 
I want my sons, do you want your sons to volunteer to serve 
their country knowing that they must be clothed, fed, main- 
tained, and finally be led into battle by a man who, no matter 
how high his motives may be, is not fully qualified by all the 
experience and training possible? I think not. I protest 
against it. I believe that when our young men go into this 
war we should be very sure that we have given them every 
fighting chance to the end they may eventually come back 
home and take their places in the pursuits of peace. Are we 
giving them this chance unless we insist that those to whose 
care they are intrusted are absolutely the best that the world 
ean produce? 

Gentlemen, I believe firmly in the principle of selective con- 
scription and shall vote for it. I believe that in the last analysis 
it will be.found the only method that will produce the results 
that are absolutely essential to the peace snd well-being of 
this Nation. Without our desire we have been forced to take 
a hand in the shaping of the destinies of the nations of the 
earth. Fortunate indeed are we that up to the present moment 
it has not been necessary for us to participate actively in the 
struggle from which we have stood afar off and watched. Who 
can foretell the moment we will be called upon? When the 
time comes they will go. There is no question about that. They 
always have. Millions will answer, your sons and my sons, 
whether we want them to or not, untrained, most of them, not 
properly equipped; and we will watch them go with the full 
knowledge that we are sending them off to die for their country 
with the handicap of a mistaken policy hanging like a millstone 
around their necks. 

Is it not time that we approached this question unflinchingly, 
to the end that by a system of selective conscription we shall 
give to the youth of this country an opportunity, nay, more 
than that, a duty to prepare themselves for the great work 
that they may be called upon to perform? [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Coapy]. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the experience of 
England in the present war and our own experience in the Civil 
War, the action of the majority members of the Military Affairs 
Committee is, to my mind, inconceivable. 

They admit there is some doubt as to the success of the 
yoluntary plan they- advocate by the insertion of the provision 
for selective draft as an alternative for voluntary enlistment in 
the event of the failure of a sufficient number of men to volun- 
teer; or, as they say in their report, in the event the President 
decides that the force to be raised shall not have been effectually 
raised and gnaintained under the call for volunteers they pro- 
vide for then there shall be conscription. Yet they ask this 
House to adopt a plan that is clouded in doubt. The gentleman 
from Alabama, the able and popular chairman of the commit- 
tee, in his opening speech says he went to the President and Sec- 
retary of War with every proposition of compromise trying to 
bring about unity of action. Is not this another admission that 
the majority members of the committee were not sure that their 
plan would produce quick and satisfactory results? 

If they had confidence in their own plan they should have 
stuck to their colors and never raised the banner of compromise, 
There is a principle involved in this proposition—the principle 
of justice and fair dealing—and you can not compromise a 
principle. The gentleman from New York in the minority views 
submitted by him says the bill makes it necessary to try out 
the volunteer system or declare it a failure before the draft can 
be put in operation. 

Here we are at war with the greatest military power the 
world has ever seen and we are asked to resort to an experi- 
ment. 

Nero fiddles while Rome burns. This is no time for experi- 
menting. Let us adopt a plan that is sure of producing quick 
and satisfactory results and not dillydally with a problematical 


and said, “My friend, you belong here all right. 


system of obtaining an army. Let us profit by the experience 
of others. It is ridiculous, it is nonsensical not to do so. Why 
try a plan that has broken down whenever and wherever tried; 
and why turn down a plan that is prepared and recommended 
by. military experts? I know there is a disposition on the 
part of a number of Members of this House to resent any sug- 
gestions coming from the War and Navy Departments; but for 
myself I am willing to subordinate my judgment to the combined 
judgment of men trained in the science of warfare and whose 
whole lives have been devoted to its study. 

If we can not rely on the advice of our military officers, 
trained and educated at West Point, officers who for bravery, 
intelligence, and ability are not surpassed by those of any other 
nation, then we must admit that that great institution of learn- 
ing is a failure and the millions of dollars we have spent for 
its maintenance have been spent in vain. 

Whilst I am ready and willing to rely on such advice for 
guidance in matters of this kind, I am not compelled to do so at 
this time, because abundant testimony has been furnished this 
House of the ineffectiveness of the volunteer system and the 
fairness and effectiveness of the selective-draft plan. 

The sentiment in favor of the latter plan is stronger than 
some Members of this House imagine, and it is not confined to 
the big cities. 

The demand for its adoption comes from the rural districts 
as well; and I know that Members from such districts have been 
in receipt of hundreds of telegrams and letters in its favor and 
demanding that they stand back of the President, as all patriotic 
Americans should now do. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I remember to 
haye heard a lecture by Elbert Hubbard, the famous Philistine, 
just a week before he sailed on the ill-fated Lusitania, which 
took him down to a watery grave, the victim of a Prussian tor- 
pedo. He described the experiences he had in a New York 
insane asylum. He said he had gone through the building and 
over the grounds of the asylum. Out from the buildings, prob- 
ably a mile, he came upon a little guard about five and a half feet 
tall in charge of 25 of the huskiest insane inmates he had ever 
seen in his life. That little fellow was in absolute charge of the 
25. Hubbard said he watched him for some time and then 
went down and spoke to the guard. He said, “I would like 
to ask you one question. What would you do if these 25 power- 
ful fellows should get together and come at you all at once? 
You have no weapon, not even a club. What would you do?” 
He said that the guard looked up at him with a quizzical smile 
What would 
I do if these 25 should get together and come at me all at once? 
Why, if they could get together with anybody or anything they 
would not be here. That is the trouble with them; that’s why 
they’re in an insane asylum.” 

Mr, Chairman, I want to say that it is the test of sanity to be 
able to get together in such a moment as this. Because I believe 
that getting together means coordination of all American ac- 
tivities, our military and our industrial as well, I am earnestly 
in favor of the selective draft as advocated by the President and 
the War Department. That means we act as a unit. It means 
that there is a real America, an organized nation. Whittier 
saw that in days of another crisis, when he said: 

Like warp and woof our destinies are woven fast. 

All linked together like the keys of an organ vast. 
Tear one thread and the web ye mar. 

Break but one of a thousand keys 

And the paining jar 

Through all shall run. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much of the failures of the 
yolunteer system in our own country in every war in which we 
have been engaged and in England during this war. 

Even if the volunteer system would bring to the standards of 
America the millions of men needed in this gigantic conflict, aud 
even the majority of the Military Affairs Committee, Which 
brings out this bill, does not believe it will do that, it would be 
a fatal mistake to adopt it. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SueRtey] has ably emphasized that fact. 

Fully as important in modern warfare as the man in the firing 
line is the man behind the fighting line. There must be skilled 
men in the mines and mills and factories and on the farms if 
the soldier is to be effective at the front. 

In fact, the entire Nation must be mobilized, and to accom- 
plish it there must be some power to direct the disposal of the 
Nation’s resources in man power, to say to some, “ Go,” and they 
must go, and to others, “ Stay,” and they must stay. This can 
only be done if we recognize without quibble and equivocation 
that every man owes his services to his country, to be used 
where they are most valuable. 
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There is one rule of conduct which must be established, and 
that is that the Government shall compel the individual to relin- 
quish self-will and self-interest when the safety of the Nation 
demands it. 

Here is the fundamental difference between those who advo- 
cate the volunteer system and those who adhere to the prin- 
ciple of universal service. It is the age-old struggle between 
personal liberty and the common welfare, between individual 
rights and social obligations. s 


That has been the storm center around which has raged many. 


strenuous conflicts in time of peace. Never has there been an 
attempt in this Congress to advance social and industrial justice 
but opponents have declared that such legislation was an inter- 
ference with the sacred personal liberty of the individual. The 
public-school system, pure-food laws, railroad regulation, tem- 
perance legislation, and many other measures have been de- 
nounced as paternalistic and despotic attempts to restrict per- 
sonal liberty. ] 

But actual conditions in time of peace were the most effective 
arguments as to the menace contained in the philosophy of stark 
individualism. Its Ishmael tendency to put every man’s hand 
against his neighbor, with no motive save selfish individual in- 
terest, had become a sullen incentive to anarchy and strife. 
The existence of a jungle warfare was bound to have the result 
it did have—the triumph of the strong and the crushing of the 
weak, 

In pioneer days the principle of individual, independent action 
was effective and beneficial But the changing conditions 
which transformed the Nation from an agricultural community 
into a nation of closely organized industries made the ideas of 
individual liberty as misleading as the guideposts to the Ger- 
man armies in the campaign of 1866 after the Austrians had 
turned them the wrong way. 

We could not have gone much further even in peace on the 
theory of “every man for himself.“ The report of the United 
States Industrial Commission as to the causes of social unrest 
in this country is an eloquent revelation of the results due to the 
practical application of that theory. It shows clearly the in- 
justice and inequity which results when personal liberty is put 
above the common good. I had earnestly hoped that the battle 
between these opposing ideas would be fought out in times of 
peace when the entire attention of the Nation could be centered 
upon them. There can be no doubt as to the end of the con- 
test in favor of the common welfare over private advantage. 

But now with the Nation at war the fundamental issues in- 
volved, though strange and new in appearance, are the same in 
reality. We are in the position of a town whose citizens had 
been called in mass meetings to consider plans for the common 
welfare, The interests that sought to profit by the exploitation 
of the many were being shorn of their power to prey. The wel- 
fare of the town itself was being put above the rights of a few 
powerful citizens. 

Then suddenly comes the cry of “Fire!” Instantly the meet- 
ing is forgotten and the citizens rush to meet this menace. But 
now the efforts of all are required and each man must perform 
his duty. If responsibility for fighting the flames is placed upon 
a few, while the many hold their hands from helping, there will 
be no town left to benefit and all the measures for the public 
welfare will be of no avail. 

That is the situation in America. The fire of war has endan- 
gered our safety and our future existence. Gone is the motto, 
“ Every man for himself,” and in its place rises a nobler slogan. 
“ Each for all, all for each, and all together for a common cause.” 

In fact, the very war in which we are engaged is a struggle 
between the very elements which were contending for mastery 
in American life. On one side is the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, the very embodiment of the law of the jungle, the power 
of the mailed fist. For ourselves we have solemnly chosen to 
stand on the side of equal opportunity for all, the rights of 
map called “ million,” and the obligations of the fraternity of 
nations. 

Now, in such a conflict shall the national defense be regarded 
as a choice for the individual or a matter of obligation resting 
upon every citizen alike? Shall we depend upon voluntary en- 
listment for military service and voluntary contribution of the 
necessary money, or shall we require both men and money to 
the full limit of the Nation’s need? 

To my mind, there can be no choice here. J have advocated 
measures time and again which recognized the superior claims 
of the common welfare over personal liberty. I have consist- 
ently maintained that this Government, instead of keeping its 
hands off everything except the preservation of law and order, 
should put its hands on everything whereby it could best serve 
the public good. 


Now, in the test of war I can not hesitate to follow the same 
course and speak and vote for the principle of universal service 
5 ae obligation that every citizen owes his Nation in time 

need. 

I have heard gentlemen declaim as to the essential freedom 
gf the volunteer system and the slave character of universal 
service. 

Even if the volunteer system meant really the free choice of 
every individual, it would have no force against the need of the 
Nation for varied kinds of service. But does volunteering mean 
the absence of coercion? Experience proves that it rests upon 
the most relentless and unreasoning form of coercion possible— 
public ridicule and vituperation. The brand of cowardice and 
the stain of recreancy to duty is put upon those who refuse to 
enlist. White-feather devices are used to shame men into of- 
fering their services, and the contemptuous looks of men and 
women sear the souls of those who may have good reasons for 
not enlisting. The system makes necessary the arousing of 
white-hot passions and prejudices. Freedom of speech and 
press must be limited in such a campaign, since the publication 
of the truth would hinder recruiting. 

The fact is there is less coercion in the determination that 
all shall recognize the obligation of service, each in his place of 
duty, than in a system which depends for military service upon 
the whips and scorns of bitter speech and slurs. The his- 
tory of volunteering shows more evils of restricted liberty and 
compulsion than any system of universal service we can estab- 
lish by law. Others have said here on this floor that the sys- 
tem of universal service is revolutionary and introduces an en- 
tirely new principle in American life. On the contrary, the 
principle is the logical development of the plan laid down by 
the founders of the Government and the framers of the first 
laws for the Nation. Š 

The act of May 8, 1792, passed just three years after George 
Washington was inaugurated President of the United States, 
was a definite recognition of the principle of universal service, 
and it continued in force until its repeal some 14 years ago. It 
provided for the training of all citizens between the age of 18 
and 45, and requires each man to provide his own weapons and 
equipment. 

Thomas Jefferson, one of the great believers in democracy, ina 
letter written in 1813, had the following to say on the subject: 

I think the truth must now be obvious that our people are too happy 
at home to enter into the regular military service, Pod that we can not 
be defended but by making every citizen a soldier, as the Greeks and 
Romans, who bad no stan 7 armies; and tlat in doing this all must 
be marshaled, classed by their ages, and every service ascribed to its 
competent class, 

Washington was a firm believer in universal service and ad- 
vocated it on many occasions as the only method for adequate 
national defense. 

Mr. Chairman, during this debate gentlemen have said that 
the universal service idea embodied in the minority report on 
this bill is essentially militaristic. I would like to ask what 
militarism is? Is it not a system whose very lifeblood is the 
domination of the few over the many? Militarism implies a 
despot ruler and a subject people, It is possible only where 
government is in the hands of irresponsible power. There can 
not be militarism in a democracy, a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. Any measures of national 
defense taken by a people's government are self-imposed. They 
are based on the principle of self-help, the imposition of mili- 
tary measures upon the people by the people themselves. 

German militarism is a menace to world freedom, not because 
it means universal training and preparedness for defense, not 
because it requires time and money to guard against sudden 
peril. It is a peril because it is a weapon in the hands of auto- 
crats who advocate the doctrine that might makes right and 
that brute force is the only true test of a nation’s strength. It 
proclaims the value of war for war's sake and holds a people as 
helpless slaves before its tyrannical power. 

There need be no fear of the establishment of militarism under 
the system of universal service, You could not recruit a single 
regiment in all America to carry out the orders for ruthless 
warfare, such as has characterized Prussocracy in Belgium and 
France and on the high seas. No more ean you erect a militar- 
ism in a nation where the people insist that its army must be its 
servant and not its master. 

Mr. Chairman, it can not be denied that there is wide- 
spread opposition to the idea of universal military service 
among the people of America. But this opposition is not against 
the principle so much as the injustice of expecting all men to 
perform equal obligations when they are not accorded equal 
rights, 
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This opposition, expressed in bitter attacks upon “ conscrip- 
tion,” is by no means due to the selfish desire to enjoy rights 
while the fulfillment of duties is evaded. It does not come from 
peace-at-any-price pacifists, nor from nans. It comes 
from true-blue American citizens, and it demands the most 
thoughtful determination to remedy the conditions responsible 
for the feeling. 

You can not expect a tremendous desire for sacrifice from 
those who have been exploited and oppressed until they feel 
that they have no real stake in the country. When men are 
consistently denied their rights of protection against rapacions 
and conscienceless interests, they can not be expected to rusii 
violently to the performance of duties which are supposed to 
depend upon those rights. 

I want to say that there are millions of American citizens who 
to-day are burning under a sense of injustice in social and indus- 
trial relations. Nor is it a captious or fanciful assumption, 
but one based upon tragic reality. 

Since this Europesn conflict began the rising prices of every 
necessity of life have spelled privation and suffering. The in- 
crease in wages have meant nothing, for it was more than eaten 
up in increased prices. During a period of widely heralded pros- 
perity, when great industrial corporations were declaring divi- 
dends of a hundred per cent and more, and the papers were full of 
the immense profits made from war materials, the workers have 
endured hunger and hardship. Though the toil never so hard and 
long, they found a steadily increasing gap between their incomes 
and the expenditure necessary to maintain themselves and fam- 
ilies in any degree of comfort. For two years and more the cost 
of living has been ascending the scale and the situation in hun- 
dreds of thousands of American families has been growing more 
intolerable. 

‘To fan the flames of discontent these workers have seen their 
efforts to organize for better protection beaten down brutally 
by these same prosperous corporations which had been receiving 
such bountiful gifts from the cornucopia of war-created profits. 
It is a fundamental right that the labor of this country be per- 
mitted to organize for collective action. Without it there can be 
no equality in the relations of capital and labor, and yet this 
right has been bludgeoned from hosts of American workers. 

Is it any wonder that industrial workers everywhere in Amer- 
ica are lukewarm to arguments of universal obligations in a 
democracy, especially when they see in the foremost rank of the 
spokesmen for such obligations the very men who have persist- 
ently and venomously fought against unionism and every at- 
tempt to secure a measure of democracy in industry? 

Think of the situation right here in Washington. The head 
of the Washington Railway & Electric Railway Co. arbitrarily 
refused to permit organization of the employees of that com- 
pany. Eleven hundred men were lecked out when they insisted 
upon this right, and strike breakers were imported and put to 
work in their places. With an fron hand this despot of street 
car transportation crushed the effort-of these men to secure their 
just demand. 

Then in the very midst of such a situation this same man, with 
a fanfare of publicity, erects a great sign on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue bearing the slogan in flaming words, “ The Navy Needs You. 
America First.” 

Tor my part, I can readily understand why every man of the 
1,100 employees of this street car company, their dependent 
ones, and their friends would view that sign with resentment 
and as a fiery insult. 

The same thing is true elsewhere. What more biting sarcasm 
in very truth than that same cry of “America first” from those 
who have consistently fought to put Americans last. 

That is the kind of injustice that has poisoned the high pur- 
pose and in some measure nullified the enthusiasm of the Nation. 
The profiters from privilege and the preyers upon the poor are 
in great pari responsible for the sincere protests which are being 
made against universal service. They have brought us to the 
pass where American ideals seem blurred and American patriot- 
ism chilled. 

But let it not be understood that these men are disloyal or 
that they are wecreant to duty in any way. They are in fact the 
most sublimely patient citizens in all America and they are 
ready and eager to do that beyond which no man should be 
required to do—match their rights with their duties. 

I am confident that the workers of America will support the 
principle of universal service for the common good. All they 
ask is that the principle be put into effect in everyday affairs, 
as well as military service. They are ready to do what they 
have always done—bear the ‘burdens of fighting America’s 
wars—but they demand a square deal for themselves and fami- 
lies, no more and no less. 


Among the yery first expressions of loyalty to the Govern- 
ment in this crisis was the declaration of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Here is what that organization said: 


We, with the ideals of liberty and justice herein declared as the 
indispensable basis for national policies, offer our services to our coun- 
try in every field of activity to defend, saf: rd, and preserve the 
Republie of the United States against its 3 whosoever they may 
be, and we call upon our fellow workers and fellow citizens in the holy 
ama of labor, justice, and freedom to devotedly and patriotically give 

service. 


There can be no more sincere and noble pledge of loyalty than 
that, and it is the expression of genuine Americanism. 

The masses of the American people will gladly accept the 
principle of universal service as soon as they understand that 
it is to be universal, without unfair advantages to wealth and 
influence. ‘They are eternally opposed to a large standing 
Army in this country, an immense professional organization of 
mercenary soldiers. They know such an army would be a 
perpetual threat to labor and that universal service will be 
assurance as much against terrorism within as without. 

The great majority of Americans now are ready for con- 
scription of men if with it gees conscription of wealth. They 
will not consent to sacrifice themselves in order that a few men 
may add to their fortunes. 

One thing is essential in the eonduct of this war. There must 
be no unjust profits in it to any one. And as the Government 
takes men and does not borrow them, so it must take money, 
not borrow it. Excess profits over a small percentage should 
be conscripted to pay the costs of this war. The peaks ^f 
large incomes and fortunes should be conscripted to pay war 
expenses. Human rights are higher than property rights and 
common justice demands that if those who are best able to 
fight are required to fight, those who are best able to pay shall 
be required to pay. 

This conscription of wealth can not, of course be provided 
for in this measure, but it can and must be in the tax bill 
which is soon to be reported. 

Other measures can make real the principle that equal obli- 
gation go hand in hand with equal rights and privileges. Gov- 
ernmental control of every food supply in the country and the 
elimination of every food shark and speculator will give the 
inalienable rights of life and liberty to those who feel that at 
present they are eating the scanty and bitter brend of oppression. 

More than that, America must not allow the defenders, 
raised under this bill, to be assailed and despoiled by the liquor 
traffic. When these hundreds of thousands of soldiers are 
gathered in mobilization, camps their health, their morale, and 
their welfare are again a matter of universal obligation. We 
must see to it that the Government immediately exercises its 
authority to prohibit the sale of liquor to American soldiers, in 
uniform or in civilian clothes and in a wide zone around every 
concentration camp. The mothers who give their boys to the 
Nation’s safety will not hold us guiltless if we permit the 
wanton defiling of that sacrifice. 

Because I ‘believe the principle of universal service is right 
and just and fair, and because I believe that these other 
phases of the same principle can be and will be enacted into law, 
I am unhesitating in my support of the President's plan of a 
selective dratt. 

I am convinced that its adoption now will show more effec- 
tively than was ever done before the interdependence of the 
American citizenship. 

That relationship exists in peace as in war. And I warn you 
that an unjust carrying out of that principle, making it refer 
only to the Army in time of conflict, will be a perilous course. 

We are going to compel all to accept and endure sacrifice as 
a common obligation. Let us face every condition in America 
to-day in the same “together” spirit, realizing that an in- 
justice done to the poorest, weakest citizen in America is an 
injustice done to all. 

There are only Americans and anti-Americans now. The 
most dangerous anti-American of all is the man or set of men 
who will not act and work for the common welfare. 

This war in which we have engaged is a noble enterprise. 
It must not—it shall not—be made a force of reaction and de- 
spair for the American people. Rather it must be a new birth 
of freedom, through which our institutions may be revitalized 
with new purpose. It must bring us to the day when every 
citizen shall have equal rights with every other citizen, and 
equal obligations. 8 

Mr. Chairman, the biggest word in America to-day is “to- 
gether.” As the Commander in Chief of the Army stated in his 
inspiring message to the American people. The supreme test 
of me Nation has come. We must all speak and act and serve 
together.” 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. FREEMAN]. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding all that has 
been said in behalf of this bill, I am still of the opinion that 
since the passage of the war resolution on the 5th of April 
the sole all-important, vital test to be applied to every war 
measure is, Will its passage the better fit us to aid our allies 
and overcome our enemies? Applying that test to the pending 
bill, I am constrained to follow the trained professional judg- 
ment of the War College and the General Staff rather than the 
untrained amateur judgment of the majority members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. If this be acting like a rubber 
stamp, make the most of it. Prior to the passage of the war 
resolution it was the right and privilege of every Member of 
Congress to exercise his individual judgment as to whether or 
not by any vote of his war could be honorably avoided. I have 
respect for the man who follows that well-known advice, “ Be- 
ware of entrance to a quarrel.” I lack respect for the man who 
ignores the balance of it, “but being in, bear't that those op- 
posed may beware of thee.” 

This Sixty-fifth Congress was called together in extraordinary 
session, the exact situation was placed before us, and to us was 
given the choice of submission or resistance to the unlawful 
acts of Germany. With the patriotic words of the President 
ringing in our ears and echoing in our hearts—“ There is one 
choice we can not make, we are incapable of making, we will 
not choose the path of submission ”—this House decided upon 
the course of resistance by an overwhelming majority. 

The question now presented is: Shall we conduct this fight 
standing up or lying down? As our Commander in Chief, the 
President has asked us, “To take immediate steps not only to 
put the country in a more thorough state of defense but also to 
exert all its power and employ all its resources to bring the 
Government of the German Empire to terms and end the war.” 
In denying now to him the Army bill he seeks, the bill his mili- 
tary advisers deem absolutely necessary, are we dedicating 
“our lives and our fortunes, everything that we are and every- 
thing that we have” to the duty that we have undertaken? 
Great armies of men and vast sums of money will be needed in 
order that this war may be ended and peace be restored. We 
have voted the money and we intend to inforce its collection. 
We might have secured this money by asking voluntary con- 
tributions to the war funds. and in time, perhaps, the generous 
might have responded in sufficient amounts. We wisely took 
no such chances. We might raise the necessary men by volun- 
tary enlistment, and in time the brave and patriotic might re- 
spond in sufficient numbers. But the war is already on, our 
allies need and are entitled to our help, and no time should 
now be wasted in doubtful uncertain experiments. The adop- 
tion of the policy of conscription by this Congress will assure 
our military leaders that they have behind them and their mili- 
tary plans the full power and strength of the American Re- 
public. I labor under no illusions as to where our armed forces 
may be sent. I believe that we will fight this war like men 
and that our armies, when trained and ready, will be sent where, 
in the judgment of the General Staff, they may strike the hard- 
est, most effective blows for the restoration and preservation of 
those American rights which by the Imperial German Govern- 
ment have been ruthlessly and brutally violated. 

If any troops go abroad in all probability the Regular Army 
and the National Guard will be the first to go; and I say to you 
that it is not right; it is not fair or just to send a single Ameri- 
can abread, a Regular, a National Guardsman, or a Volun- 
teer—not even Col. Roosevelt himself—or anyone else with- 
out the knowledge that every other able-bodied man of military 
age will be compelled to do his bit to sustain that American 
soldier with food, to equip him with munitions, and to reinforce 
and relieve him on the firing line and in the field and trenches. 
Only by the adoption of conscription can this be absolutely as- 
sured. If we go at all we should go in force. The more that 
go the easier will be the task of each individual, the less will 
be the risk of defeat, and the more speedy and certain the res- 
toration of peace through victory. It has been truly said that 
God is on the side of the heaviest battalions, and that battles are 
won by having the greatest number of men on the right spot in the 
quickest possible time. I have grave doubts of the success of 
the volunteer system. In this peace-loving commercial age of 
ours there is altogether too much of the spirit of “ Let George 
do it.” In the course of debate it has been said the Volunteers 
did not fail in 1776, in 1812, in 1861, in 1898. Far be it from me 
to say anything that would reflect upon their glorious deeds. 
To them we owe our independence and the integrity of the 
National Union. Let me say, however, that Gen. Washington 
pleaded with the Continental Congress time and again for a con- 
tinuous supply of trained men and for the adoption of a“ uni- 


form and well-digested ” military policy. Of the militia that 
was raised from the several Colonies as occasion seemed to re- 
quire, he said: 

If I were required under oath to say whether they were the greater 
help or hindrance, I should be obliged to say the latter. 

In the War of 1812, except upon the sea, there was very little 
of which to be proud and much to regret. We suffered an un- 
broken series of humiliations on land because of our untrained 
militia. Outnumbering the British 2 to 1, we abandoned and 
surrendered this beautiful city of Washington to the enemy 
with a total loss of but 12 men. If the North in the beginning 
of 1861 had had the policy of universal service that war would 
have been shortened years, thousands of lives spared, and mil- 
lions of money saved. 

In 1898 I recall my own personal experience under the volun- 
tary system. The official United States record shows that Com- 
pany I of the Third Connecticut mustered into the service of 
the United States 106 strong. The real facts are these: In 
May of 1898 we were a company of the maximum peace 
strength, 68 in all. When the call came in June we marched 
down the street 26 in number, of whom 9 were recruits 
enlisted between the day of the call and the day of entrainment ; 
so that out of the original 68, 17 volunteered and 51 stayed 
at home. The 51 who stayed at home were brave enough, but 
they considered that there was no necessity for them to go into 
the United States Volunteer Army. I think it significant indeed 
that the volunteers of 98 now stand for conscription. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The burden of the national defense in time of war should not 
be shifted from the shoulders of the many to the shoulders of 
the patriotic few. Military service in time of war is the highest, 
greatest duty that every man owes to his country, and every 
man should pay and perform that duty in whatever manner or 
capacity the Nation may decide. The military advisors of the 
President have asked for selected conscription because, in their 
judgment, this policy will bring together the best and largest 
number of armed men in the quickest possible time with the 
least disturbance to our industrial and agricultural systems. 
The pending bill makes subject to selective draft all men be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 40 years. I keenly realize that this 
power of selection is capable of being abused in its administra- 
tion, but I do not believe that those charged with the enforce- 
ment of its provisions will take any advantage or play any 
favorites. I feel that to exempt at once arbitrarily, without 
examination, all those between the ages of 25 and 40 would be 
a grave mistake; but in time of war great power must be given 
in the trust that it will be wisely and properly exercised. I do 
know this, however, that a law of conscription is a solemn duty 
that we owe to the mothers and sisters of those now in the 
Regular Army and National Guard, many of whom will be 
between the ages of 18 and 21, in order that they may know 
that their boys will not be called upon to make all the sacrifices 
and that every other able-bodied American will be made ready 
to come to the assistance of their boys should the occasion ever 
require. To this end and purpose I favor the minority report. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Emerson]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my good friend from Boston, Mr. GALLIVAN, in his 
speech of yesterday, said that he had heard that many Mem- 
bers of Congress had not seen the ocean. 

I am convinced from what I have heard upon the floor of this 
House since the debate on this bill began that there are some 
Members of this House who have not heard that the United 
States has declared war against Germany. 

Some Members of this House do not seem to know what war 
means or what war is. 

I would like to state, for the benefit of those, that war is 
where people get hurt; where they get killed, maimed, disfig- 
ured, and sometimes lose their sight, hearing, or some of their 
limbs. 

If any Member of this House thought when we declared 
war against the greatest military power in the orld that we 
were going to have a lawn féte or a tea party he was seriously 
mistaken. 

If Germany was not now having her attentions directed in 
other ways we would kaow what war meant, for German sol- 
diers would now be on our soil. And we could not stop it. 

It is no time now to discuss the beauties of the volunteer sys- 
tem or the hardships of the draft system of raising an army. 

We have to have an army, and we have to have it quick. 

If I was sick, I would consult a doctor. 

If I needed legal advice, I would consult a lawyer. 

If my soul was troubled, I would see a minister, 
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If: L needed military advice; I would consult a soldier and 
not n politician. 

I presume that the President of the United States consulted 
expert military advice, and that when he speaks he speaks from 
the knowledge he has received from that source. 

Ido not know much of anything about armies or the organi- 
zation of armies, and as a Member of this House I am going 
to do what I ‘ean to assist in the winning of this war; and the 
best thing I can do, and the best thing all the Members of this 
House can do, is to follow our lender, our Commander in Ohiet, 
our President. [Applause.] 

The German follows the Kaiser; the Frenchman: follows his 
President; in England they have not much confidence in the 
King, so Lloyd-George-acts as leader. 

I want to say to those Democrats who are opposing the Presi- 
dent now that they were mighty glad to be following him to 
victory last fall and will be awful glad to follow him again in 
1918. He is the biggest man in your party to-day. Take Wood- 
row Wilson out of the Democratic Party and it would cease to 
exist. 

If you do not have confidence in him as a leader then select 
some one else. [Applause on the Republican side.] We must 
have a leader in this war. 

If I were to select some one else, I know of but one man in 
the United States who would make a better leader than the 
President, and that is Col. Roosevelt. 

And, by the way, I might say that it is my opinion that a 
volunteer soldier is better than a conscripted one. I believe 
that 100.000 volunteers under Col. Roosevelt would be better 
than half a million conseripted men under some leader they 
did not know. But that is not a question for me to answer. 
I am asked what is my duty now under the present conditions. 
Am I to set up my opinion against the opinion: of my leader in 
this war, the President of the United States? 

There is no excuse on earth for a Democratic Member of this 
House not following the President. If it were not for the Presi- 
dent. half of you would not be Members of Congress now. 

Next year every man now opposing him in this crisis: will be 
out on the stump telling what a great President he is and how 
he stood up for American rights. 

If there is to be any faultfinding with the President, it should 
come from the Republican side, not the Democratic side. 

For instance, I believe that if the President had stood for the 
rights of American citizens in Mexico we would not now be at 
war with Germany. 

I believe if the President had been firm: for American rights 
and Germany really knew that he would enforce them she 
would not have violated them 

I believe that the War Doveriment will not permit Col. Roose- 
velt to organize an army; because they fear him politically: 

There are a great many things that the President has done 
that I would not have done, and there are many things he has 
left undone that I would have done. 

But I am not going to complain now. 
lected him as their leader. 

I dislike the word “conscription ” as much as any Member of 
this House. I dislike to feel that it is necessary to resort to con- 
scription, but we must remember that this is not a very popular 
war and that it is harder to get volunteers now than it would 
have been three years ago. People have been reading of the 
horrors of war, and they hesitate not only to enlist but to per- 
mit their boys to enlist. 

I disliked to vote for a $7,000,000,000 bond issue. 

I disliked. to vote for the declaration of war, but I felt that 
the position taken by the President in. our international rela- 
tions made such a declaration necessary. 

I dislike to see our brave boys fill the trenches of France and 
hope they may never have to go to 

I would rather: the President would have confined the enforce- 
ment of our rights to those upon the sen. 

I dislike this alliance with England, France, and Russia and 
their allies. 

But it was not of my choosing. 

We are now at war, and the only way we can win that war 
is by following our leader and doing as he thinks best, sur- 
rounded as he is by the best military experts in the world. 

It is no time for arguing, for debating, for hesitating; that 
hour is past. The hour for action is here. 

This conntry can not win this war without a proper leader, 
and the only thing for Congress and the country to do is to 
stand by the leader. 

I am not going to vote for this conscription. because I likeit, 
but because in this emergency I am going to take the advice of 
the Commander in Chief.” 


The people have se- 


Throughout this war I shall follow the advice and sugges- 
tions of the President, because I know that he is better in- 
formed than I am and because he has better opportunities to 
learn what is the best policy for the country to pursue. 

It is no time to argue with the commander when the enemy 
is here. 

It is no time to tie the hands of the President when war is 
declared. 

It is no time to hesitate about ways to be pursued in this 
war, for some one must have his way. 

It I am to choose between my own judgment and the judg- 
ment of the President in this crisis, I shall take his judgment, 
os he is in a: much better position to know what to do than 

am. 

The sooner we stop useless talk and accept the President ‘as 
our leader and commander the sooner the war will be over and 
the fewer lives will be sacrificed. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EMERSON. Les. 

Mr. HILLIARD. If war is declared, then, do you see any 
reason for Congress at all? 

Mr. EMERSON. Congress exercises its legal function. But 
that is all farce. That is a child's question. We have got to 
have a leader. We have got to have a commander in chief. 
It is just as some one said here the other day, you might march 
a regiment out in front of the enemy, and before you ordered 
it to fight have a referendum. to decide whether it should fight 
or not. It is just as nonsensical as the question asked. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Lou do not think the Constitution has any- 
thing to do with it? 

Mr. EMERSON. That is all nonsense. 
man would not ask nonsensical questions. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. You talk about stand- 
ing behind the President. Do vou propose to vote for any 
measure the President will offer here? 

Mr. EMERSON. That is a child's question. 

Mr: NICHOLLS of South Carolina: How far are you going? 

Mr. EMERSON. That is a child's question. I believe the 
President of the United States has brains enough to act in this 
crisis. I opposed him last fall as vigorously as you defended 
him. I believe he has brains and intelligence enough in this 
crisis to lead this country. I might select somebody else if I 
had the selection, but he is the leader. But while he is leader 
I shall stand behind him. [Applause.] 

A member of this House who stands here and says he is 
standing by the President, when he is opposing suggestions 
made by the President in the conduet of this war is either 
jollying himself or has a wonderful imagination. 

It seems strange to see the Republican ranking member of 
this committee [Mr. Kaun] fighting for the President's poli- 
cities and the Democratic chairman fighting against them, but 
that is what we must expect. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. EMERSON, Yes. 
` Mr. DENT. Does not the gentleman know that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. KAHN], the ranking. Republican 
member of the committee, is not supporting the bill drafted by 
the President but is only criticizing one feature of the bill that 
the majority reported in? 

Mr. EMERSON. I do not think that is a material question. 
It is an academic one. He is standing by the President. better. 
than you are. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption? Will you define an academic question? 

Mr. EMERSON. A child’s question. 

Mr. HILLIARD, And which a philosopher can not answer. 
Mr. EMERSON. The Republicans will finally have to do all 
the fighting and will finally have to pay all the expenses of the 
war. So, it is not unusual to find the Republicans on the 
Military Affairs Committee standing by the President and the 
Democratic. members. opposing. 

I sort of agree with the Democratic members. This war 
should be managed by the Republicans anyway. 

Some. members of the Military Affairs Committee on the 
Democratic side are worried because some one might get killed 
in this war. They throw up their hands in holy horror be- 
cause some one may get hurt in this war. If I understand 
what war is, why, war means fight, and fight means some one 
gets hurt, and some one must do the fighting. The-question is, 
Who shall do the fighting? I believe the President knows best 
how. to, conserve the resources of the United States. I believe: 
the President knows best how to conserve our agricultural res 
sources, howto conserve. our manufactured resources, aud how 


I wish the gentle- 


to conserye our resources of men. 
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I believe the President knows what is best for this country 
to do in this crisis, and I shall follow him as a leader. 

If we are all to run the war, we might as well prepare to pay 
n subsidy to Germany now, for we are licked. 

If every time the President asks us to do something or to 
pass some legislation we are to talk and argue and refuse and 
hold him up, we are defeated now. The sooner we get down to 
serious business the better it is for us and the better it will be 
for our country. 

I can epitomize all I haye said by saying, “Stand by the 


President.“ [Applause.] The question is, Who shall do the 
fighting? 
Mr. GORDON, Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield at 


that point? 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Is it your judgment that the conscripts— 
these skulkers and slackers that you propose to get by this 
system that you are favoring—will fight better than the volun- 
teers? Is that the reason you favor the conscription plan? 

Mr. EMERSON. No. I said that one volunteer was as good 
as two conscripts. 

Mr. GORDON. 
teers, then? 

Mr. EMERSON. I will tell you why. I do not believe you 
can raise half a million men as volunteers in this country to be 
sent abroad, and neither do you. This is no baby war. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. GORDON. But you voted for it, did you not? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes; I voted for it, because the President 
had taken a position before the convening of Congress in extra 
session that we could not have withdrawn from without dis- 
honor to the country. 

Mr. GORDON. You support the President in the war for the 
reason that you are in favor of this minority report—because 
the President wanted you to be? 

Mr. EMERSON. That is it exactly; because you have got 
to have a leader and a commander in chief. If Members of 
Congress were running this war, we know how it would be run. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have more time. I want to ask him a 
question. 

55 EMERSON. I do not care to have more time. 

n GORDON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
a ‘hata one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for one minute more. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman yield for a question?. 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. You say that one volunteer is worth two con- 
scripts? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes; that is my opinion, although I may be 


wrong. 

Mr. GORDON. 
volunteer? 

Mr. EMERSON. I did not say that, I said I do not think 
you can raise an army of half a million men to go to Europe by 
the volunteer system. 

Mr. GORDON. That is simply your opinion? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes; that is my opinion. 

Mr. GORDON. The majority report provides that if they shall 
call for volunteers and give those who desire an opportunity to 
enlist and fail to raise the necessary number and the President 
finds they can not be raised by volunteer enlistment, he may 
by an order put this conscription into effect. That would not 
delay the proceedings, would it? 

Mr. EMERSON. That is putting it up to the President. 

Mr. GORDON. That is what you are doing. 

Mr. EMERSON. No. He puts it up to me. 

Mr. GORDON. Do you think the President is competent to 
decide whether these men can be raised by volunteer enlist- 
ment? 

Mr. EMERSON. That is not the question. He is the President 
of the United States, elected by the people. 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. And if you are going to conduct a successful 
war and let every Tom, Dick, and Harry here in the House of 
Representatives suggest the manner in which the war should be 
carried on, you might as well Set ready to pay a subsidy to 
Germany to-day. 


Does the gentleman yield? 


Why do you not favor giving us the volun- 


And your opinion also is that no one will 


` Mr. GORDON. I am not opposed to the war, buf the President 
is the Commander in Chief of the Army and Nayy and not of 


ngress. 

Mr. EMERSON. Oh, that is no man's question. That is a 
boy's question. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. HERSEY] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, as I am a new Member of this 
House and have only 15 minutes, I would not like to be inter- 
rupted. I have no prepared speech. I simply have an idea here 
and there, gathered from the debate of the last three days. I 
stand for a selective draft. 

This is a solemn moment in the history of this Nation. It 
was a solemn moment to me when I sat on the floor of this 
House for the first time and heard from the Speaker's desk the 
magnificent message of the President of the United States, which 
all of us applauded, and heard him say to you and me what war 
meant to us if we voted a declaration of war. The President 
said in unmistakable terms this: 

War will involve the immediate addition to the armed forces of the 
United States already provided by ANS in case of war at least 500,000 
men, who should, in my judgment, be chosen upon the 7 tom of 
univyersal lability to 8 and also the authorization of subsequent 
additional increments of equal force so soon as they may be needed 
and can be handled in training. A 

It was a solemn moment to me, Mr. Chairman, when in the 
early hours, the gray hours of the morning, after a long debate 
in this House we voted almost unanimously a declaration of 
war, and in that declaration we said in unmistakable terms 
also that we would, as the Congress of this ‘United States, pledge 
to the President “ all the resources of the country.“ 

Did we mean it? We pledged to the President all the re- 
sources of the country, and it seems to me it comes with ill 
grace from any Member who voted that declaration of war to 
say to-day that he is going to keep back a part of the price. 
[ Applause. ] 

What are the resources of this country? Its most precious 
resources are its citizen soldiers from the age of 21 to 40. Are 
we going to keep back part of them? Are we going to say to 
the President, “ Of these resources you can have only those 
that volunteer“? Are you going to say, We thought the 
President was going to issue a call for those who could go or 
stay, just as they pleased“? 

Some one has said that only 1 out of 10 would enlist volun- 
tarily. Under selective conscription the 10 are at the call of 
the President. Which are we going to take? Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me, with all deference to the older Members 
of this body, that only here in Congress is there much of a 
difference of opinion as to what we should do.. Among our con- 
stituents, out in our great beloved Nation everywhere, people 


“are standing by the President for this conscription, this draft, 


and not for volunteers. The legislatures that have met since 
this message came before the country without an exception 
have stood by the President. 

The legislature of my own State on March 8 declared by 
every vote in that legislature to stand by the President for 
conscription, The action of Maine was followed by the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey on March 19, by the Legislature of Rhode 
Island March 20, by the Legislature of New Hampshire March 
22, by Massachusetts March 29, Connecticut March 30, Minne- 
sota April 3, and of Texas April 23. Every legislature that 
has had the opportunity to yote has stood by the President. 
All the governors of the States, with one exception, stand with 
the President to-day. The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, speaking for the women of the land, the other day in this 
great city declared- unanimously to stand by the President. 
The presidents and the educators of our colleges in the Nation 


-| are all with the President. 


Three hundred and eighty-three mayors of cities in our land 
of over 5,000 inhabitants are with the President to-day. The 
Boston Transcript, the most reliable newspaper in this country, 
conservative and independent, says that 93 per cent of the press 
of the country is with the President and for conscription. You 
may make a little light of the press of the Nation, but I say 
to you that this Congress ought to pay some attention to the 
great press of this country. 

The British Cabinet are for conscription, the French Cabinet 
are for conscription, the American Cabinet are for conscription. 
Every military man whose opinion can be obtained stands to- 
day with the President for conscription. 

Among the great former Secretaries of War is Henry L. 
Stimson of New York. He said the other day; 
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From the standpoint of our aieri history there is no more 8 
established fact than the failure of the volunteer system. The Unit 
States have not yet warred with a first-class power free to devote its 
entire attention to them. Nevertheless, in our wars the system has 
regularly broken down, The leading States of Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia were forced to resort to the draft by 1777, or only two years 
after the opening of the Revolution. During the course of that war, 
in spite of such sporadic efforts by different States, the patriot armies 
shrunk in number from 89,000 in 1776 to 29,000 in 1781, and our 
cause was only saved from failure by the timely intervention of the 
French fleet and army. In 1812 the volunteer system broke down in 
so many and varied ways as to make that war the most conspicuous 
example in our®history of how not to carry on military operations. 
During the Civil War both sides were forced to use the aft—the 
South within u year and the North shortly thereafter. Even in our 
little War with Spain the full quota of volunteers called for by the 
President was never obtained. he failure last summer of recruits to 
appear when called for by the President to meet a national emergency, 
although over 1,000,000 citizens were parading and shouting themselves 
hoarse for preparedness, is merely the latest incident of what has been 
a practically unbroken record in our history. 


Gen. Leonard Wood, our greatest military commander to-day, 
said, April 17: 


A yoluntary service, however delightful in theory, is ridiculous in 
1 It would be a noble thing if every man rushed to the colors, 
ut every man doesn't. The universal system treats all alike—rich or 
poor, native born or newcomer. So get behind the administration and 
er get rid of a lot of loose talk about war. Only 6,000 men have 
n enlisted in two weeks, and I lenve it to you to estimate how long 
it will take to get an army of 1,000,000 men. Many men are willing, 
but they are not willing to do the work of “slackers.” Compulsory 
service will cut out the “ slackers’; so get into the fight and make up 
your minds that so long as there is a sun in Heaven you will neyer be 
caught in this fix again. 


In this Nation we have 20,000,000 men between 21 and 40 for 
inilitary service. Out of these under the selective-draft bill you 
select what you want. Under the volunteer bill men can come 
or stay at home just as they please. I believe that this Con- 
gress should vote to stand by the President of the United 
States, stand by the War Department, stand by the experience 
of the world in this matter, and give to the President all the 
power he needs. If you do that, what will happen? We will 
take our place once more among the great nations of the world. 
Then there will come to us all the power we need. Out of the 
20,000,000 men from whom to select we will obtain an Army 
that wil! go from victory te victory; they will be selected 


From northern forest; from the sun-kissed shore 
of 2 sou d, from the western plain, 
From city, town, and hamlet, as of yore, 
The answer sounds, “ We come—we come—again, 
The kin of all who made our country free, 
To light the world, the sons of blue and gray, 
With all we have and are and wish to be. 
Our coma calls; we come, we come to-day 
To man the ships that strain their leashes taut, 
Impatient for the word to cross the wave 
Where Jones and Farragut and Dewey fought, 
To send the hidden death to hidden grave, 
s To fill the ranks, to answer every call, 
To do or die where’er the flag may lead. 
Another million, if a million fall, 
And freemen all—ten million if you need! 
To show to other men that we are men, 
Willing to meet our God in death's mad dance, 
To bear the starry flag, unsoiled, again 
Unshamed beside the starry soul of France.” 
of ge roused and grim, our motherland, 
With hand unswerving on the furrowing plow; 
No backward look, no trembling of the hand? 
(We ne'er were prouder of our birth than now.) 
Of Russia, born anew and stretching hands 
Across the sea in freedom’s brotherhood ? 
Of Italy, who left her sunny lands 
To fight through snow and avalanche and flood? 
Of bleeding Belgium, nursing still the spark 
Of sacred fire in her stricken breast? 
Swift must our answer be to war's alarms. 
Our place is in the van upon the long 
Red battle line, where valor, cleaned by fires, 
Beckons all free men, There with flag unfurled 
We'll show the world we're worthy of our sires 
Until we blot forever from the world 
This hideous foe of light. The night is o'er! 
Our path is straight and shining is the goal! 
Awake! America, from shore to shore, 
And look not back! Thank God, we've found our soul! 


[Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Kravs]. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,’ the public at 
least understand that the ethics of the House expect new Mem- 
bers to observe, for a season, certain reserve and self-restraint, 
and I confess a diffidence I feel in attempting to address you 
would in itself impose modesty in keeping with the rule. 

But the new membership of this body represents 20,000,000 
of our people, and the questions involved in the pending bill 
are so momentous and their correct solution will have such a 
far-reaching influence on the future development of the spiritual 
and physical life and well-being of our people, and the per- 
petuity of our national existence; that I am impelled to say a 
few words on the subject and give the reasons I have already 
assigned as my justification. 


I am convinced that the volunteer method should be adopted 
in recruiting the armed forces we are seeking to enlist at this 
time to carry on the war. That this method should be our 
practice until it is apparent that an insufficient number of men 
are coming forward to carry on the war. In spite of all that 
is being put forward under the guise of reason to justify 
“ conscription,” a real scrutiny of our military history, a search 
for the profound lessons it has to teach us, a due regard for 
the love of country which we are all mightily interested in main- 
taining and bequeathing to posterity as a priceless gift of our 
day, the future progressive growth of our democracy and the 
desire to have the ideals and aspirations of free government 
dominate the civilized world all point to the one irresistible 
conclusion that we should perpetuate the volunteer system until 
there is at least some slight indication that the method might 
be found inadequate. I submit that neither during the present 
war nor in any of our wars in the past was the volunteer sys- 
tem found unsuitable for the purposes sought to be acconi- 
plished. Whatever weaknesses may have existed in our armed 
forces are not properly chargeable to this method of recruiting. 
The other and real reasons are readily discernible if we will 
not blindly close our eyes. 

Every shot that was fired in the cause of liberty and for the 
right of representation at Lexington and Concord came from 
the musket of a volunteer. The weaknesses that became ap- 
parent in the subsequent period of that initial campaign of the 
American Revolution can not be laid at the door of the patriotic 
spirit that prompted our forefathers to take up arms; the 
volunteer method of enlistment never has been, nor will it at 
any time, be found to be responsible for the lack of arms and 
supplies, nor for the absence of an opportunity to train and be 
trained in military maneuvers and tactics, while conscription 
at once destroys the ideals and enervates the spirit of the 
freemen who should and will under our democracy protect its 
life and institutions, I will not be counted among those who, 
in advocating the “draft,” impliedly admit that there is such 
a lack of national motive in our present war that we must 
resort to “ conscription” in order that we may secure the man 
power necessary to defend our shores and bring to fruition our 
aims and aspirations in this contest. 

During the War of the Rebellion the number of volunteers 
under arms prior to the institution of the draft was somewhut 
in excess of 600,000, and thereafter almost 1,370,000 men were 
enlisted, but the fact is recorded in our history that, notwith- 
standing the existence of the conscription act, more than 1,000,000 
of the men recruited while it was on the statute books were 
volunteers, and, at that, less than 3 per cent of the total number 
of men recruited for the Army in this war were personally 
drafted. The history of recruiting during this period of the 
existence of the Republic is in itself a refutation of every pre- 
tended argument that is being put forth in advocacy of con- 
seription. [Applause.] 

I am convinced that what little sentiment there is among the 
masses of our people against this measure is based upon a mis- 
conception that is being given vitality by the propaganda ex- 
ploiting conscription in the press. Before the declaration of 
war there was, and still is, a widespread belief in a system of 
universal military training which would, in the opinion of its 
advocates, be efficacious in preventing us from either entering 
into war for purposes of aggression, and in the event we were 
wantonly attacked it would be an effective instrumentality of 
defense. The propagandists are seeking to create the impres- 
sion that such a system of universal training and conscription 
to meet the present situation are one and the same. 

There is no basis for such an assertion or assumption, and it 
ean not be shown more clearly than in the statement of Secre- 
tary of War Baker, in the official report of the hearings held by 
the Committee on Military Affairs of this House, on April 7, 
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training is being used to secure favor for conscription. I want 
to assert that in raising an army, either by volunteering or 
by conscription, neither plan has an advantage over the other 
in regard to the military qualifications of the personnel of the 
proposed armies. Under either system the army would stand 
on an equal footing in being composed of civilians to be devel- 
oped into soldiers, but certainly the volunteer system would 
have the advantage of being composed of patriotic men who 
enlisted with the highest motives and the single thought of 
serving their country, which would certainly give it a forceful- 
ness and strength of charntter above one composed of con- 
scripted men. I sincerely believe in a volunteer system, also, 
because, In accordance With the ideals we have sought to 
develop and inculcate in almost a century and a half of national 
life, a conscript is without honor, and this stigma would doubt- 
less attach to men of splendid character who would be compelled 
to enter service by a conscriptive measure. 
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True, it is argued by the advocates of selective conscription, 
that patriotic men may even now volunteer in the Regular Army; 
but as that Army to this time has been composed of scattered 
units, who have not been impelled by the patriotism that comes 
with national danger to sever: home ties, surrender personal op- 
portunities and sacrifice their aspirations, and who have en- 
listed when war was only a remote possibility, the distinctive 
honor of volunteering. for this war would be lost to such as 
enlisted in the Regular Army, and, furthermore, would not be 
as congenial and inspiring as: enlisting in a company and regi- 
ment from their own towns and communities, by which local 
pisces tin they would hope to bring honor to their communi- 

es. 

The element of the press that is advocating conseription is 
laying great emphasis on the selective idea as a feature of the 
proposed military establishment. Every word that has been 
written, and every syllable that may be uttered in favor of 
the purposes expressed by this word, as used in this legislation, 
is- applicable to both the volunteer and conscriptive systems 
created by the law we have under consideration, For even a 
casual examination of the bill before: us will disclose that the 
selective principle is made equally a part of both the volun- 
teer and conscriptive systems and in any event should be re- 
tained in principle in the new organization that will be estab- 
lished by its provisions. Further, the proposed volunteer method 
has the advantage of affording the means of supplying the men 
required for our armed forces at a much earlier day than the 
conscriptive system. It can be made to operate and it is the 
expectation of its advocates that it will be in operation during 
the four months’ period that it is conceded will be required ‘as 
the registration period under the conscription system. In other 
words, during the four months following the enactment of this 
law not a single conscript will be enrolled, but the volunteer 
method will be bringing hundreds of thousands of loyal patriotic 
` Americans to the colors. When registration, which is an essen- 
tial step under the conscriptive system, is an accomplished fact, 
if the volunteer system is supplying am insufficient number of 
men of the right quality, its operation can be at once terminated, 
and the right to conscript becomes by this very bill a power of 
the Government. Gentlemen, I submit to you in all candor; 
which system will care for the immediate national requirements? 
Can any valid reason be advanced why we should forego this 
advantage of enrolling immediately the thousands of men who 
enn only be obtained by the volunteer system proposed in this 
bill and before the conseriptive method cam become operative? 

The argument that selective conscription would reach the sons 
of rich men that otherwise might escape service is, I believe, 
without justification, and is probably used by some to arouse 
prejudice in support of the conscriptive proposition. In our 
own war and in the present war in England it has been clearly 
demonstrated that this class has presented ‘itself early for en- 
listment, and has suffered. to at least as great an extent as any 
of the other elements in the country. [Applause.] Let us be 
frank and appeal to no prejudice. Patriotism is not the ex- 
clusive heritage of either the rich or the poor; it is a quality of 
mind and heart common to our people in all positions in life. 

Let us look at a more recent example of the workings of the 
voluntary system. At the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War there was such a wave of patriotism and demand on the 
military authorities for permission to enlist that there was 
much ill feeling and disappointment among thousands who were 
turned away. I may say, modestly, that with a whole company 
of boys who resided in my home community I was of this num- 
ber, and I know of thousands of men in Indiana who made 
earnest efforts to enlist and were denied the privilege. Would 
anyone assert on the floor of this House that our citizens are 
not as loyal to-day, and when called would not auswer as 
promptly and heartily now, as at that time? I am disposed to 
resent the implication which the conscriptive measure would: 
awaken, that loyalty is so dead with us, as a people, that force 
must be employed to. obtain an army at the beginning of this 
war. Are we not, as a. people, as loyal as the Canadians, 


Australians, and English? The first two named countries have. 


not to this day resorted to conscription, and Canada, with a 
population. of but 8,000,000, has raised a volunteer army of 
400,000 men; Australia, with a population of 5,000,000, has en- 
listed an army, withont compulsion, of over 260,000; and Great 
Britain, with a population of 41,000,000, recruited a volunteer 
force of 5,000,000 men, and only resorted to conscription two 
years after the war began Compulsion has not as yet been 
adopted in Ireland, but Erin has furnished more recruits in pro- 
portion to population than any part of the United Kingdom, 


No one would seriously contend that the expeditionary army. 


which England sent to French soil in the early days of the. 


struggle was weak because of the method by which it was re- 
cruited. It was weak only. because its. numbers were small 
compared with the forces they were compelled to meet. English 
military weakness in the early days of the war can not justly 
be made a count against the volunteer method of enlistment, 
but was in fact the weakness that is inherent in any system that 
embodies: no policy of military training and education for youth, 
together with practically a total absence of a marshaling of the 
industrial and productive resources of the country for equipping 
and maintaining a large armed force on a war footing. 

| Every. man in our Regular Army, from the private to the high- 
est staff or line officer, is a volunteer, and is there 2 man within 
the hearing of my voice whe believes or would assert that it is: 
not as efficient in proportion to its numerical strength as we 
have a right to demand and expect, merely because each human 
being ın it of his own free will sought membership in its vari- 
ous: units? E 

Are not our hundred million people as loyal to our country as 
the people of the United Kingdom are to their Government? 
Has: anyone the temerity to claim that the volunteer system 
will not bring to the colors as many men as can be used under 
the provisions of this bill in less time than our Government can 
prepare to train and care for them? [Applause.] 

No doubt conscription will and should come, but we can not 
afford to have it adopted at the inception of this war; Do not 
put the brand of “conscript” on the patriotic young men of 
the Nation. I implore you do not put this system on the loyal 
men of Indiana. I know that the adjutant general of my State, 
under the direction of our governor, at the first breath of war, 
permitted the organization of companies and regiments to be 
started by volunteers, but recruiting was discontinued at the 
first suggestion of “the draft.“ I ean assure you, my col- 
leagues, that if you will but remove the ban imposed by the 
proposed conscription, Indiana will furnish her quota of the 
army it is proposed to reeruit by this bill as soon as the muster- 
ing officers can reach the State. Every man will be animated 
by such love of country, ready to forego the pursnits of civil 
life in the protection and upholding of his country’s cause. that 
we will have the army of-a real demoeracy—an army imbued 
with the ideals that are basic in our Government, believing in 
the righteousness and justness of our cause, and worthy of bat- 
tling to uphold and maintain the honor, aims, and aspirations 
of a free people. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAHAM] 20 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I have 
a certain amount that I want to say on this subject, and a 
limited time in which to say it, T hope I may proceed without 
interruption. 7 

Mr. Chairman, on the 5th day of April last this House, by 
vote of 373 to 50, recognized the existence of a state of war 
with Germany and stated that “to bring the conflict: to a suc- 
cessful termination all of the resources of the country are 
hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States.” This 
resolution, having had the approval of both Houses of this Con- 
‘gress and the Chief Executive, is to-day the voice of the Ameri- 
can people expressed in the only way our people can spenk. 

Having in this solemn manner pledged our resources, we are 
setting about to try to make our actions harmonize with our 
words. We have recognized a state of war with the strongest 
military power on earth, a people who, under the guidance of 
the Bismarckian theory of “blood and iron,” for 40 years have 
been perfecting a military system that has to-day evolved the 
greatest military machine known in the history of the world, 
If it were not such a mighty fighting machine it would long since 
‘have been destroyed by the efforts that have been made to 
| wreck it. The world sees for the first time a nation of 70,000,- 
000 people completely mobilized for war. We have deliberately 
taken up the gage of battle that the Government of this nation 
has thrown down. In so doing we justify our action on the 
theory that we are forced to do this in defense of the rights 
and liberties of our people and in the holy cause of humanity 
‘and justice. We contend that we have exhausted every re- 
source of arbitration and diplomacy and solemnly assert to the 
world that this thing we do we do because there is no other 
alternative, and lest if we do not now and here take up the 
sword our people now and in generations to come will suffer 
the loss of some of their essential liberties. We say also that 
there is abroad a disturber of the peace of the nations that it 
is our duty to help to suppress. Avowing these laudable and 
elevating motives for our actions, we have departed from our 
peaceful vocations and appealed to the God of our fathers for 
victory to our arms. Our declaration has also arrayed or will 
array against us the armies of three other nations. 
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It seems to me that in consideration of this matter we ought 
to take such steps as would enable us to cope with our an- 
tagonists, without regard to those who may be fighting side by 


side with us. We have no allies, so called. We should exer- 
cise the greatest care to avoid entangling alliances that would 
for all time ensnare us in the international maze of Europe 
and Asia. We should not enter such compacts that we can not 
easily recede therefrom at the close of the war. I am in favor 
of taking any ndvantage that may be of the fact that other 
nations are also fighting our antagonists. But this is our war. 
We went into it because we had a just cause. We will wage 
this war until that cause be removed and we be secured in all 
our rights as a free people. When we have fought our war 
and attained our purposes, in my judgment, we are done. Of 
course, a decent regard for the safety of our friends, who have 
fought side by side with us, and the continuing peace of the 
world may require us to continue the struggle for a time even 
after our own objects are attained. Therefore we ought to, 
in a measure, disregard the conditions that exist as to other 
nations and measure our own strength with that of our an- 
tagonists. Conditions may quickly arise that will throw us 
on our own resources. If the new Government of Russia quickly 
makes peace with the central powers, the conditions on the west 
front might be so changed that peace would be forced on the 
entente powers unless they received immediate and substantial 
help from us. We can not expect some one else to fight our 
battles for us. This is not an imitation war. Conditions may 
arise where it will require every ounce of energy we have as a 
people to protect ourselves, irrespective of waging an aggressive 
war against an enemy 3,000 miles away. We should not expect 
to declare war and calmly sit down and take our time to it. 
Wars will not conduct themselves. 

The President of the United States has been intrusted by our 
people with high power in this emergency. He and his advisers 
have means and facilities for gathering information as to the 
conditions, information that is not available, in large part, to 
this. body and to the people. We are not well and intimately 
advised of the exact economic, financial, and physical conditions 
of the nations at war with Europe. The President is. We act 
according to our lights only. He acts with those lights and 
many others. He has no doubt given the matters now in con- 
sideration by this House deep thought. As a result of this, 
he recommends to the Congress a course of action as to the 
raising of an army and solemnly states that, in his judgment, 
. to adopt any other might end in inefficiency and disaster. Un- 
less I know some good reason to the contrary I am willing to 
accept his judgment. 

In this Nation we have three great resources: Money, men, 
and food. If we are wise we will conserve all three in any way 
possible. We must not lose sight of the fact that war is but a 
transitory diversion of our national life, but that when peace 
is again resumed our principal business in life recommences. 
For the period of the war I believe I am right in saying that 
this people ought to bend all its energies to carrying on the war 
for three reasons: First, to end the war successfully. Second, 
to end the war quickly. Third, to conserve our resources in 
every possible way. 

During the period of this war, for general efficiency, profit 
making should cease. If the war is worth making, then it fol- 
lows that the war should be waged as nearly on a cost basis as 
is possible. If there is any one thing the American people ought 
to do it is to see that some fortunate class or classes of our 
people are not allowed to fatten at the expense of those who 
patriotically are bearing the burdens of the war. In the 
making of munitions the owner and the laborer should alike 
contribute, the one from his labor and the other from his capital, 
to the common defense and welfare. The cost of living, now 
mounting sky high, largely as a result of speculation, ought to 
be controlled and regulated by the most stringent and far- 
reaching legislation during this emergency. This war, under- 
taken in what we protest to be a holy cause, must not be the 
occasion of the rich growing richer and the poor growing poorer. 
Let us fight our fight side by side; let us for a while forget our 
profits. In this emergency he who seizes the occasion to exact 
great profits from his factories, he who takes advantage of mate- 
rial wants to compel greater return for his labor, he who seizes 
the food of the people and demands inordinate profits is just as 
disloyal as the man who shirks and evades the service in the 
field or gives assistance to the enemy. [Applause.] And, further- 
more, we should so vote on this matter as to minimize, as much 
as possible, the creation of such unnecessary conditions. 

We have, by an almost unanimous vote of this House, con- 
tributed an immense sum for the carrying on of the war. We 
did it freely and willingly, and we will give as much more, if 
need be. 


The greatest question that confronts us now, it seems to me, 
is how we may best conserve our human resources. We are all 
agreed that for six months, at least, it will not be possible for 
us to place any force of any importance on the battle line in 
France. We are also all agreed that if the allied troops are to 
carry on the war, and to have any chance of success, we must 
keep a lane open across the sea and keep them supplied with 
munitions, and especially with food. - 

The flow of foodstuffs across the sea has taxed our strength 
exceedingly during the last year, even when we were at peace, 
If this food supply stops, the allied nations can not keep the 
field. In addition to this burden we are now about to raise an 
army of about 2,000,000 men. These men will be drawn from 
the ranks of producers, and we immediately will have to feed 
them. Added to this is a very noticeable failure in crop pros- 
pects for the coming year. An inclement season has largely 
killed the winter wheat in some localities. There is, and has 
been for many years throughout the great Middle West, the 
mighty storehouse of the Mississippi Valley, a great scarcity 
of farm labor. Men have drifted into the cities, attracted by the 
conditions there, and the farms have been denuded. Examine 
the census reports and you will find that in the 10 years from 
1900 to 1910 the population of many of the rural counties of the 
West decreased while the urban localities largely increased. 
Men are getting $50 a month in my locality for farm labor, and 
at that you can not get them. The problem of keeping the 
farms producing is one of most stupendous moment. 

I believe in raising this newgarmy we ought to conserve our 
human resources. We ought to conduct this war with the least 
expenditure of money, and especially of human life, possible. 

I can not see, from all the light I have been able to get on the 
subject, how we can do this by the adoption of a volunteer sys- 
tem of raising an army. I appreciate the claims that are made 
by those who point with pride to our record in former wars 
when our people marched to the colors to defend the land. 
These are glorious traditions and are calculated to inspire us 
to patriotic thought and action. Through the smoke of battle, 
on many a field of glory, the American volunteer has proved 
himself the peer of any soldier in the world. I consider it my 
greatest pride of memory that I sprung from the loins of one of 
the men of 61, who, side by side with his comrades, wore the 
blue and laughed at pain and saw the bayonet's flash and 
heard the call to arms. [Applause.] 7 

But, irrespective of this, experience has taught us that many 
thousands of lives of the best youth of our land have been lost 
needlessly by disease and inefficiency in our various wars of 
the past. There are men now here in this House, as I have 
heard them state, who felt their hearts torn with pity in 1898 
when our boys died in the camps of Georgia and Florida. The 
same thing was true in 1861 and in 1812 and in 1776. The 
volunteer system is not efficient ; it is wasteful of the one thing 
we ought to conserve above all things, human life. For example, 
in the War with Spain, in the volunteers, there were 3,729 
deaths from disease and 190 killed in action and 78 died of 
wounds. 

Two plans of raising this army are suggested: (1) That it 
be raised by a volunteer system, if possible, and if not, by. 
selective draft by Executive order; (2) by selective draft. 
Either system includes the element of selective draft, but in the 
one Congress says, “let the President do it,” and in the other 
it says, “we will do it ourselves.” 

If a call is issued for 500,000 volunteers under the act of 
April 25, 1914, there can be no choice of applicants, except as 
to physical fitness. I can find nothing in that bill to authorize 
a selection. Therefore a half million men will indiscriminately 
come from the country, out of lives of useful production, into 
the consuming class of the Army. 

Mr. GORDON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I stated at the beginning of my 
remarks that as I had only 20 minutes I preferred not to be 
interrupted. 

I have heard much discussion on the question of the elements 
of our national life from which these will be recruited. It has 
been said to me that they will come mostly from the young men 
and adventurous and nonproducing classes of our people. I 
do not agree with this. Such is not the case in my country. 
If you will pardon a personal allusion, in my little town of 
2,500 inhavitants we have already sent into the service 120 
young men, and they are the cream of the town, students, 
farmer boys; we are giving the best we have. In 1861 our coun- 
try was denuded of its best young blood. The same was, in a 
limited degree, true in 1898. I tell you that in my judgment a 
call for volunteers will take the best blood of the land, the 
blood that wisdom and discretion counsel ought to be conserved 
as much as possible. It ought to bear its share of the burden, 
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but no more. Our colleges and schools are boiling with patri- 
otic fervor. "The young men from the farms are ready and 


anxious to go, and will go when the call comes. It will be 
remembered that enlistment in the Regular Army or federatized 
National Guard does not appeal to the ordinary young man as 
the ‘trumpet call of the President's call for volunteers would. 

Let us be sensible about this matter. Let us conserve our 
vital forces. A friend of mine, in this House, said to me the 
other duy: Wars are expensive and have to be paid for, and 
the only legal tender is blood of brave men.” It is true, and 
we ought at least to make the price as low as possible. 

If we permit our young, strong element to go from the forge 
and the school and the farm indiscriminatety, we eripple our- 
selves in our producing power. It may not appeal to the 
imagination so much, but the man who follows the plow: and 
makes the earth produce and the man who makes the plow- 
share in the factory may be worth a hundred soldiers in the 
field. My district is in what is called the military tract of 
Illinois, I believe the richest tract of farm land in the world. 
I know ‘what will happen if the call for volunteers comes 
these farmer boys will go at the call of their country, and thou- 
sands of acres will not produce the foodstuffs we shall so much 
need before this coming winter is over. A great Government 
arsenal ‘is in my district, where men toil night and day to 
make the things our fighting men need. If the call for volun- 
teers comes, do you not think many of these men will go? The 
red blood of our ‘fathers is in their veins, and with patriotic 
zeal they will hear the call of their country. We do not, as 
has been said, raise our taxes by voluntary subscription. Our 
institutions-secure us the right to trial, when accused of crime, 
by'a jury of our peers. When our time comes, we perform our 
service on juries by lot, unless we have some reasonable excuse 
that a fair court will accept. We all ought to bear the burdens 
of government equally. It might be different if there were in 
this country a governing elass and a serving class. But here, 
‘thank God, the people rule. Here we have organized ourselves 
together and have formed a Government for the single purpose 
of protecting ourselves in our liberties and rights. Our Gov- 
ernment ‘has no other functions, Therefore, as we, the people, 
‘are the Government, we must each -equally maintain the Gov- 
ernment. There is no fair way to do this except by equal con- 
‘tributions of -our money and time and service, according to 
our ability. 

We have decided now that ‘the necessary defense of our 
liberties and rights requires war. ‘War requires time and 
money ‘and service. The only question now is: What is my fair 
share of the burden—is it a part of my money or is it my 
time or my service? By a fair method this should be ascer- 
‘tained, and, whatever it is, we should give. 

But it is said that to preserve American traditions we should 
first try the volunteer system, and if it fails, let the President 
draft men. I believe men will volunteer if such a call be made, 
but every farm and industry in the country will be crippled by 
it, and this we can not afford to do. But if it does fail. and 
then the draft is used. immediately you create two classes, the 
‘volunteer and the slacker who was forced to go. In either case, 
the experiment has not worked well. 

If we start on selective conscription in the beginning, the 
burdens will-rest equally on all of us. By local tribunals, hav- 
ing full knowledge of local conditions, the availability of each 
selected man may be passed upon and that man be placed where 
he will do the most good, and if the judgment is that he stay 
on the farm or in the factory, then the stigma of slacker will 
not be applied to him. By this means, production will not be 
crippled, and the farms will yield their golden store; by this 
means each man will fit in the place where he can do the most 
good, and the rule of conservation of our human and vital forces 
will obtain. Any other method is wasteful and ought not to be 
thought of. à 

But the greatest result that will follow the adoption of a 
selective-draft system immediately by this people will be the 
‘effect it will produce on our antagonists. Do you not believe 
‘that the spectacle of this great Nation girding on its armor and 
“forgetting nothing, the vision of a people of 100,000,000 assem- 
bling and mobilizing all its energies in a careful and efficient 
and thorough manner, will impress those with whom we are to 
do battle with the intensity of our purposes to pursue our way 
until victory shall be attained? And when the war is ended, 
‘and the world has gone back to its ways of peace. do you not 
think that the national marauder that next sets about to disturb 
our national peace will have an indelible memory of a stalwart 
‘Nation, terrible when aroused and when its cause is just, of 
America mighty and America efficient? 

I listened with great interest to two wonderful arguments 
this afternoon, one by the gentleman from Missouri, our re- 


ed Speaker, and the other by the gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. ‘SHertex], They were addresses such as few of us will 
ever listen to again. ‘But after I had listened to them I tried 
to analyze them, and the determination I came to was that one 
appealed to the sympathy and the other to the reason. And this, 
I believe, is the reason for the great difference in opinion here. 
If we go by our sentiments the volunteer system is the system 
that appeals to our minds, while our reason tells us something 
else. And I could not help thinking as I listened to the Speak- 
er's wonderful peroration, in which he mentioned his son's 
intention to give his service to his country, of the days we have 
seen this young man standing by his father here, intelligent, 
alert, active, useful, the incarnation of young manhood, that no 
system ought to be adopted that would permit this young man 
and 500,000 more of his kind, from patriotic and laudable mo- 
tives, to go and give their lives on the field of battle, while 
500,000 more young, strong men, but lacking in usefulness and 
appreciation of their duties as American citizens, loaf on the 
streets or in the barrooms or pool halls and idle away their 
lives, ‘basking in ‘the light of a freedom secured to them by a 
volunteer system and the valiant services of brave and patriotic 
men. [Applause.] 

Several points have been made in argument for the majority 
report. Constant reference is made to the administration bill's 
limit of 19 to 25 years. There is no such bill before this House, 
and why waste time discussing it? It has been said no one 
could know what the exemptions may be if selective draft be 
authorized. Why not? Section 3 of the bill names the classes 
exempt. ~ Neither side differ about these. I have heard it said 
that the President may make unfair regulations and certain 
districts be discriminated against. In the first place, I do not 
believe it. I hold no brief for Woodrow Wilson, but I refuse to 
believe the President of the United States would stoop to such 
ignoble measures. If any unfair measures were adopted by 
those in authority, it is a matter of administration of the law 
for which those responsible will be held to account by the 
American people at the polls. But you will observe that if the 
President might do so under the minority bill, he could also do 
so under the majority bill. Note the provisions of section 8 of 
the printed bill. page 9, lines 9 to 16. It has been said that the 
State units should be kept together and the neighborhood idea 
preserved. This is provided for in the third paragraph of sec- 
tion 1. That no State or Territory can be discriminated against 
and that each such division must contribute its pro rata part of 
the burden is amply provided for in the same paragraph. 

I am, therefore, constrained to believe that the plan adopted 
by the majority of the committee is unwise and that the minor- 
ity plan ought to obtain. I am a Republican, and after about 
four weeks’ experience in this House my faith is to-day stronger 
than it ever was. I do not believe I agree with a single policy 
of the Democratic Party announced and followed by it for four 
years past. I do not agree with Woodrow Wilson in his con- 
duct of international affairs prior to this war. But a majority 
of the American people did, and this is a country where the 
majority rules, and so be it. But when the President came 
to this Congress and asserted the rights of the American people, 
I enlisted under his banner, and I enlisted until the end of 
the war. He says now, by implication, that the adoption of 
any other method than that proposed, the selective draft, 
would end in confusion. He ought to know about this; he 
has had the benefit of the best advice from experts and 
through diplomatic channels and knows whereof he speaks. I 
have not been so informed. Therefore I have to-day my own 
reason and the advice of the Chief Executive both pointing out 
the same path for me to follow, and I shall follow, feeling sure 
that while I have perhaps not followed an easy path it is the 
best one my mind’s eyes have yet perceived. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrnes]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, on August 1, 1914, a war 
broke out across the sea and-spread like a conflagration until 
it enveloped nearly all of Europe. The United States pro- 
Claimed its neutrality and did everything possible to keep out 
of it. For two and one-half years we succeeded. The Presi- 
dent, with cafm, patient diplomacy unequaled in the history of 
this country, succeeded in avoiding war. We were encouraged 
to believe that the end would come to the terrible conflict in 
the no distant future without our being drawn into it. 

‘As in all wars, neutral rights were violated, and we entered 
vigorous protests. Lives of our citizens were taken on the 
high seas without warning, and at first excuses were made and 
apologies offered. About two years ago the Lusitania was sunk 
without warning, and the civilized world stood aghast. Among 
the passengers going to a watery grave were 115 American 
citizens. 
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A demand was made on the Imperial German Government 
by the United States to define its policy with reference to the 
use of submarines, and that Government was then informed if 
such a policy was to be followed longer it would lead to the 
severance of diplomatic relations and the holding of that Gov- 
ernment to a strict accountability. Everybody applauded the 
diplomatic victory of the President, and our Government was 
assured of a discontinuance of the submarine policy of Ger- 


many. 

This continued until January 31, 1917, when, without previous 
notice, our Government was warned that the submarine policy 
of Germany would be renewed again on February 1, 1917, 
against all vessels within a certain prescribed zone around the 
British Isles and in the Mediterranean Sea. This led to the 
severance of our diplomatic relations. There was no other 
course open for our country to pursue, because Germany had 
admittedly become an outlaw upon the high seas. The Amer- 
ican people still hoped that this would not lead to war and 
that Germany would not in fact pursue the policy of destroying 
the lives of neutrals or the sinking of vessels without warning 
in admitted violation of international law. However, since 
that time, ship after ship fiying alien flags and the flag of the 
United States has been submarined without warning and 224 
Americans have lost their lives. This was murder as much so 
as if Germany had invaded the United States and killed our 
citizens on our own soil. 

The President called Congress to meet in extra session on 
April 2, and on April 5 the House-passed by an almost unan- 
imous vote a resolution declaring that a state of war existed 
with Germany. There was no other course to pursue. This 
Government could not with honor permit the lives of American 
citizens to be taken in violation of international law. I voted 
for this resolution. 

A war can not be fought simply by making a declaration. 
There must be men to fight and money to supply food and 
munitions. On April 14 the House passed an act authorizing 
the issuance of $5,000,000,000 in bonds and $2,000,000,000 in 
certificates for the purpose of conducting the war to a successful 
conclusion. I voted for this bill. This bill passed both the 
House and Senate unanimously. It authorizes the raising and 
expending of the largest sum of money of any measure passed 
by any legislative body in the civilized world. 

We have voted the declaration of war, we have provided for 
the raising of this large sum of money and its expenditure, and 
we have now come to consider the present bill, authorizing the 
pemporary increase of the Military Establishment of the United 

tates. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the bill at length. There is a 
majority and a minority report. The difference between the two 
reports succinctly stated is as follows: The majority report 
favors a trial of the volunteer system in enlisting men for the 
Army, and the minority report favors universal military service 
and the selective draft. The Military Committee of the Senate 
has reported in favor of the selective draft. The President 
favors it, as does the Secretary of War with all his Army 
officer advisers. 7 

Let us examine the two systems. By the volunteer system 
an appeal is made to the patriotic men of the country to come 
forward and enlist for service in the Army. I have no doubt 
that if such a call were issued and the men of our country were 
assured of seeing real service, they would respond readily. The 
selective-draft system, on the other hand, contemplates a regis- 
tration being taken immediately of men eligible for military 
service under rules and regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent. Only men between the ages of 21 and 40 years are liable 
to military service. By this system all citizens are put upon a 
plane of absolute equality. Everyone between these ages is 
liable to military service. Exemptions are provided for men 
physically unfit, for men whose religious principles are against 
war, and certain other exemptions in the bill not necessary to 
enumerate. To my mind this is an absolutely fair method. It 
makes no distinction because of occupation, wealth, or station 
in life. It recognizes the principle that every one owes a duty 
to his Government. 

Everybody should serve his Government in this emergency 
in some way. You can serve it as patriotically by raising food 
supplies, by working in munition plants, by assisting the trans- 
portation facilities of the country, or in thousands of other ways 
as effectively as you could in the Army. 

By the selective method, every citizen could be required to do 
the work for which he is most fit and which -he can do most 
effectively, where he can serve his Government best. 

Discussion for the past two or three days upon the pending bill 
has taken a very wide range, and, to my mind, much of it has 
been far aficld—wide of the mark. The question is not whether 


we shall vote for war. We voted for war April 5 almost unani- - 
It is not a question of whether we shall give the war 

We unanimously voted $7.000,000,000 for 
this purpose on April 14. ‘The question now before us is what 
is the most effective plan for enlisting men in the Army. What 
is an absolutely fair plan, the volunteer system or the selective 
system? We have heard much talk against the enlistment of 
boys under 21 years of age. That is not in the pending bill. 
Both reports provide for enlistments of men between the ages 
of 21 and 40. Why, then, should we discuss it? The only point 
of difference before the House is, which is the fairer method 
of enlisting men for the Army? The majority of the committee 
argue that men who volunteer would be the young, patriotic, 
liberty-loving sons of our country, who would come to the de- 
fense of our national honor and would sacrifice everything in 
defending the flag; but the question is, Can we consider this a 
fair method? 

We love our Government and its institutions, because it guar- 
antees protection to all alike; and I insist that there is a cor- 
responding military obligation upon every citizen of this country 
to serve it and to defend its honor. [Applause.] You issue a 
call under the volunteer system. Public meetings will be held, 
patriotic speeches will be made, and references will be made to 
the glory of our past history in order te induce the very flower 
of our country to volunteer; but this argument will not appeal 
to many, and the slackers, who are the unproductive citizens 
at home, will not volunteer and pay a military obligation they 
owe this Government. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Is it the gentleman’s idea that a selective 
draft will produce more efficient men and at the same time make 
everybody bear an equal burden? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think so; and if the gentleman will wait 
patiently until I get through with the argument, I think it will 
appeal to him. 

Under the selective system it is proposed that a registration 
shall be made of all men between certain ages, exempting from 
military duty men who are in the service of the Government of 
the United States, or of any State, and men engaged in indus- 
tries including agriculture. In short, it would permit the selec- 
tion of men of military age from those who are less productive 
and who can best be spared from the civil walks of life. 

During the past three days, in the discussion of this bill, no 
one has pointed out the unfairness of the selective method. As- 
suming that this is a righteous war, that Congress should have 
voted for it as it did, and that Congress should appropriate 
money to sustain it as it did, it is our duty to enact a law which 
will raise an efficient army speedily. If all who are of military 
age are required to register and men exemption are 
passed upon, I submit that it is fair to everyone for the re- 
mainder of the names to be drawn from a box or a wheel after 
the fashion that juries are drawn, up to the number called for. 
That is equality. That would require everyone to perform his 
military duty. No one during this debate has shown the unfair- 
ness of this method. The debate has run off on side issues. 

Attention has frequently been called to the glorious record 
made by the volunteer armies of this and other countries. No 
one would pluck a laurel from the brow of any soldier of this 
country who volunteered in the Revolutionary War or any sub- 
sequent war; but because he volunteered and rendered distin- 
guished service did not make it right that he should leave his 
home and fireside to suffer sacrifices while others owing an 
equal military obligation, but whose ears were deaf to the patri- 
otic appeals of their country, remained at home. [Applause.] 
This war may be long. No man in this House can to-day foresee 
its end. We all hope that it will be terminated before any Amer- 
ican crosses the sea and is landed upon European soil. 
[Applause.] About this there is no disagreement. However, 
that is not the question before us. 

We are trying to provide the means for raising an army, and 
the question that must never be lost sight of is, Which is the 
fairest method to raise it? If this war continues any consider- 
able length of time, every sort of sacrifice must be made. It is 
unnecessary to enumerate to those who saw any service in our 
past wars the great sacrifices that must be made not only by the 
soldiers in the ranks but by the loving mothers and the fair 
daughters of our land who will be called upon to make all kinds 
of personal sacrifices. We must prepare in every way to meet 
the greatest military nation on earth, and preparation does not 
mean only the raising of a large army and navy, but that we 
must provide an abundance of munitions of every kind and 
character, keeping in mind that we must furnish also our allies 
who are fighting side by side in a common cause. Not only this, 
but we must raise food supplies, keep our industries going and 
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- our avenues of transportation open on land and sea. To do this 
will require large armies of men in civil life. We will require 
the active, energetic, industrious assistance of every farmer, 
and everyone who can be induced to go upon the farm to raise 
food supplies. Shoes and clothing must be manufactured in un- 
usually large quantities, and there will be an increase in every 
kind of manufactured goods that will tax the maximum capacity 
of our industries and will require an additional force of trained 
men in order that foodstuffs, clothing, and munitions may find 
a continuous flow to the seaboard. An army of men must run 
the trains of the country. Manifestly, it would not be for the 
best interests of this Nation to permit men to be taken from 
these various civil walks of life, where they will serve their coun- 
try to such a splendid advantage, and permit them.to volunteer 
in an army, and at the same time allow the street loafer, the 
inhabitant of poolrooms, and the slacker to remain in idleness 
at home. Oh, so much has been said about the volunteers of the 
United States, England, Canada, and New Zealand. In 1862 
the Southern States had to resort to conscription, and in 1863 
the United States Congress passed a conscription act. All these 
volunteers, whether they served under Jackson and Lee or under 
Sheridan and Grant, rendered conspicuous service in their re- 
spective armies; but the point I want to invite attention to is 
that in both eases conscription had to be resorted to. 

It is stated that the British Parliament never enacted a con- 
scription law until May, 1916, and that some five million men 
volunteered, and that only about one and one-half million have 
been enlisted under this law. This does not show any objection 
to universal military service; but it is also stated that con- 
scription is an odious term. It certainly would be a badge of 
disgrace if the men of military age were appealed to for two or 
three years to come to the- defense of the flag of their country, 
and their ears were deaf to the patriotic appeals, and they were 
finally forced to enlist. If we pass this act, however, so that 
everyoue comes in at the same time and under the same law, 
no one will have refused upon whom there is a military obli- 
gation to come to the defense of his country. 

It has been said in debate that men conscripted in the Civil 
War, both in the North and in the South, did not make the 
best soldiers. I do not doubt it. Anyone would know it with- 
out looking into history. But it must be remembered that the 
patriotic sons, both North and South, readily joined the colors, 
and the conscripts were made up from the very dregs of the 
country. This is true in England. For two years every appeal 
known to the ingenuity of a patriotic people was made to secure 
enlistments. Of course, the very flower of the country enlisted, 
and it left the inferior classes to be conscripted from. 

Again, you say that patriotism in the United States is not 
dead; that we are worthy descendants of noble sires; that we 

remember Concord, Lexington, Bunker Hill, and Valley Forge, 
and that our people can be depended upon to respond to our 
Nation's call. Of course, this is a fine sentiment, but public 
sentiment in every community throughout this Nation would 
conscript every brave, patriotic, self-respecting boy in this land, 
as it has in all past wars. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam much interested in the very able speech 
that the gentleman is making. I wondered, however, while I 
might not agree with him, whether the gentleman believed that 
under the volunteer system we could raise in Oklahoma all of 
our apportionment that might be made to us in a short time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. In answer to my colleague, I have not the 
slightest doubt of it. I am arguing that if you make a patriotic 
appeal to my town, to the patriotic, liberty-loving boys and 
young men of that community or other towns in our State, 
they will at once enlist, but those to whom patriotism does not 
appeal and who do not respond to the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment will be left at home among the unproductive class. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Which does the gentleman believe will make 
the best soldiers—the ones who volunteer or the ones who want 
to stay at home? : , 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have already stated, if the gentleman 
had followed my argument, that I thought the patriotic young 
men would make the best soldiers. I do not believe that that 
ought, however, to relieve the other young men of the country 
from their equal obligations to the Government. 

Mr. GORDON. If the gentleman will permit, it was said in 
one of the best speeches on your side that has been made here 
to-day—by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey]—that 
we ought to forget persons and consider only the interests of 
the country. If that is true, is not the country entitled to the 
best it can get? 


Mr. HASTINGS. I do not believe that the patriotic boys 
alone owe obligations to the country, I believe the rich and 
the poor, the high and the low, all owe the Government obliga- 
tions; and if the gentleman had listened to me, I will say that 
they all ought to respond in this emergency to the country's 
call and come forth rendering their service in defense of the 
flag of this glorious country. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. Does the gentleman think we can 
apply same rule to the selection of officers, without regard 
to which one is the best man? Why not require that the men 
shall be chosen without any regard to fitness for position in 
order to distribute it? 

Mr. HASTINGS. In civil life? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, No; the Army officers. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Everybody knows that you must have mili- 
tary experience for an officer. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, We want the best, do we not? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Unquestionably; but we can not apply 
that to the great body of citizens in civil life, because they have 
not had military training. 

Mr. ROMJUB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. As I understand the gentleman's argument, 
there are two classes of soldiers, the patriotic soldier and what 
the gentleman terms “slackers.” Under the selective system 
you do not expect to use all of both classes, else there would be 
no selection ; you must pick out some from among each, and you 
say you do not want to take all of the patriotic soldiers and 
leave slackers at home. Is it the gentleman’s idea that you can 
better bring the war to a speedy conclusion by fighting the 
battles of the country with slackers? Is it the idea of the con- 
scriptionist that they are going to take the slacker and leave 
the patriotic boys at home? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think I will answer that before I get 
through. 

Every patriotic boy of my country would feel ashamed of 
himself, if enlistments were called for and patriotic speeches 
were made, to remain in the audience and look about him and 
see his friends and neighbors respond to his country’s call and not 
offer himself to enlist. What about the boy or man to whom pa- 
triotism does not appeal, to whom patriotic appeals would fall on 
deaf ears? The nonproductive, idle citizens would remain at home 
and render no service to the State or Nation, while the patriotic, 
productive man would be taken in numbers from the various 
walks of life and made to defend the honor of his country, fight 
for the preservation of our institutions and for the Government, 
which guarantees protection to all alike—the rich and poor, the 
high and low. I can not escape the conclusion that there is an 
equal military obligation resting upon every citizen of this 
Republic, regardless of his station in life, and that in such an 
emergency as this everyone, in some respect, should patriotic- 
ally respond to his Nation's call. Those best fitted should raise 
corn and wheat and oats and potatoes. Others should be in 
factories making hats, shoes, and clothing. Thousands should 
be in munition factories to see that all the necessary supplies 
are forthcoming. Others should be in the various industries 
of this country. In a war we should all be called to our Na- 
tion’s service where we can best serve, whether in civil or mili- 
tary life, and we should sacrifice all upon the altar of our 
country. [Applause.] 

Until I studied the pending bill patiently, I grant that I had 
deep-seated prejudice against conscription and that I had to 
fight to overcome this prejudice hefore I analyzed the pending 
bill with a clear vision. 

I have always believed in a democratic form of government. 
I believe in equality of citizenship, equality of opportunity, and 
equality of obligation to the Government, both civil and military. 
We have provided a fund of $7,000,000,000 with which to con- 
duct this war, and we are not going to raise this huge sum of 
money by voluntary contributions. Nobody believes this would 
be fair. No one has suggested it. Yet I submit that it is as 
fair to rely upon voluntary contributions to support this war 
financially as it is to rely upon voluntary enlistments, The 
wealth of this country should largely pay the financial burden 
of this great war, and it will pay it, but it will pay it by a 
system of taxation enacted by this Congress, Let us call it 
financial conscription. No one will feel disgraced because he is 
called upon to pay his share of taxes under an act of Congress, 
and no one should feel that there is any disgrace attached to 
his joining the Army under this bill providing for universal 
military service, which applies to all alike. 

I deeply deplore this war; everyone does. But now that we 
are in it I have made up my mind to stand behind those in charge 
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of it, and to aid in the enactment of all legislation that will 
raise the most effective Army in the history of this country. To 
adopt the majority report is to postpone conscription. This 
report begs the question. The Members who wrote it had no 
confidence in it. They knew that it was doomed to failure. The 
people of this country will not be deceived. If they had been 
certain of their ground, if anyone in this House feels that the 
volunteer system is going to be a suecess, and he thinks it is fair 
and should be enacted into law, then he would not be justified 
in providing a substitute in the same bill. When the substitute 
provision was incorporated, it was an admission that the other 
would fail, and that the selective system would have to be ulti- 
mately resorted to. In other words, it was conscription post- 
poned. 

In the meantime our people would be torn by dissension, the 
Government would be humiliated at home and abroad, our 
allies in this common cause would be distrustful, and the com- 
mon enemy that we are fighting would be encouraged. The best 
way to bring this war to a successful conclusion is not to hesi- 
tate in the appropriation of an adequate amount of money, the 
raising of an effective Army, and the supplying of the Army and 
the Navy with arms and munitions. Let us strike now, before 
some of our allies are torn with internal dissension and a sepa- 
rate peace is made, Let us lend them heart and courage, and 
when this war is concluded let it not be said that the flag of 
our country was ever lowered in defeat. 

I am not on the Military Committee nor have I had occasion 
heretofore to make a close study of military matters. It does 
not, however, need a military man to know that the selective 
draft system is a shorter, quicker, and surer method of raising 
an efficient Army. All the military authorities are for the 
selective draft system. The Secretary of War favors it, and 
all the Army men advoeate it. The President, who is charged 
with the grave responsibility of conducting this war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, after having for months conferred with those 
in a position to know, insists upon the universal military lia- 
bility system. 

In this emergency I am not going to weaken: the President, 
but I am going to uphold his hands. I sincerely hope that this 
war will be brought to a successful conclusion in the very near 
future without any American boy being taken across the sea as 
a soldier; but I insist that if it becomes necessary in the de- 
fense of the lives of our citizens and the flag of this Nation to 
raise an army and some of our people of military age should 
be required to join it and render service, no loyal, patriotic 
American father or mother, can blame me if I vote for a law 
that applies to all without distinction. [Applause.] 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Curry]. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, after 30 years of 
economic and military preparation the German autoeracy seized 
on the assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his 
duchess, heirs to the throne of Austria, by a pan Slavic patriot in 
Sarajevo, Bosnia, on June 28, 1914, as an excuse for starting a 
world war which had for years been premeditated and which 
Germany started August 1, 1914. From the very beginning the 
German Government has trampled under foot every principle of 
international law and every rule of civilized warfare. In vio- 
lation of a solemn treaty obligation she invaded Belgium and 
contemptuously referred to that treaty as a scrap of paper. 
She devastated the country and murdered women and children 
and said it was due to the exigencies of war. In her submarine 
warfare she has even sunk Red Cross boats without warning. 
Her accredited agents in the United States have been respon- 
sible for dynamite outrages. The Zimmermann note to Mexico 
and Japan is an indication of how far Germany will go in her 
desperation. If the European war in which we are now an ally 
succeeds in eliminating the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs, 
those modern representatives of medievalism in government, 
it may be worth all the blood and treasure that has been and 
will be spilled and spent in prosecuting it to a successful issue. 
I had hoped that we could have maintained to the end an 
honorable neutrality and kept out of the war, but it was not to 
be. We stood insult after insult and violation after violation of 
our rights by the Imperial German Government until our atti- 
tude was misconstrued and Germany thought we were too proud 
or too cowardly to fight. We most certainly demonstrated to 
the world that we are a patient and long-suffering people and 
that we will only resort to war as a last recourse. But that has 
always been our policy. We have never prosecuted a war but in 
defense of liberty, human rights, national honor and national 
integrity. When necessary we will always fight in defense and 
in offense for any of them. In ancient times it used to be said 
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that Carthage could fight to its last dollar, but Rome would 
fight to its last man. The United States will fight for the right 
to its last man and its last dollar. [Applause.] 

There are worse things than war. No people ever attained 
liberty but by the sword, and no people ever retained liberty 
any longer than they the power, the ability, the 
courage, and the patriotism to defend it with the sword. Our 
country was born of blood, was baptized with blood, and was 
saved and cemented by the shedding of blood. 

While the desire for liberty is as old as the aspirations of the 
human heart for higher and better conditions, the liberty we en- 
joy is a new thing in government and dates practically from the 
Revolutionary War. It is the result of the best thought and the 
best efforts of the best minds that have inhabited and benefited 
the earth by right living and exalted thinking. It cost unnum- 
bered precious lives and untold treasure. It is our obligation to 
transmit it to posterity as pure as we received it from the found- 
ers and preservers of the Republic, who suffered so much and 
who pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor 
that they and we might be free. Freedom is not the natural state 
of man. It ean not be conferred on a people by a constitution. 
by statute Iaw, or by a declaration of independence. A re- 
public is the highest expression of the evolution of government. 
It took our branch of the human race thousands of years to 
develop to the government-by-the-people stage of civilization. 
Such a government can only be maintained by a moral and 
intelligent and a courageous people who are willing, when 
necessary, to fight and to die in defense of the nation’s rights 
and honor and independence and in defense of human liberty. 
We are in such a war now. 

For the German Government and the frightfulness of Ger- 
man militarism I have the utmost abhorence, but for the Ger- 
man people I have the highest regard and sincerest sympathy. 
They are a moral, frugal, home-loving, God-fearing people. 
Some-of our best citizens are Germans and of German descent. 
It is but natural that when the war was confined to Europe 
they should have sympathized with Germany, but now that the 
United States is in the war I feel certain, knowing them as I 
do, that 99 per cent of our citizens of German blood will be 
loyal and true to their flag and their country—the star- 
spangled red, white, and blue and the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] In these trying times, when democracy and auto- 
eracy are engaged in a life-and-death struggle, we are Ameri- 
cans all, in heart and mind and soul and thought and deed. 
We will an do all in our power to assist in bringing the war to 
a speedy and successful conclusion, but in the excitement caused 
by the war the peoples’ representatives must be careful not to 
enact legislation that will create a centralized autocratic power 
that may be dangerous to American institutions and to Ameri- 
can liberty. I voted Tor the resolution declaring that a state of 
war exists between the United States and the Imperial German 
Government. I voted for the appropriations for the Army and 
Navy and for the $7,000,000,000 bond issue to prosecute the war. 
I am willing and ready to vote for more when necessary. I 
want to see the war prosecuted to a successful termination at 
as early a date as possible. To accomplish that we must raise 
and equip an army as expeditiously as we can. There are 
honest differences of opinion as to how this can best be done. 

Personally I believe we should and could raise a volunteer 
army of 500,000 or 1,000,000 men quicker than we could by con- 
seripting them, and we should immediately, in the same bill 
that provides for volunteers, adopt the Swiss system of univer- 
sal training and universal service, modified to meet the dif- 
ferent conditions caused by the great extent of the territory of 
the United States. This is not conscription. It is a recogni- 
tion of the principle of universal obligation divested of favorit- 
ism, and it retains the home unit in the Army. Every great 
commander from the begnning of history has recognized the 
superiority of a volunteer to a conscript. They always call 
for volunteers for any extra hazardous and dangerous enter- 
prise. 

The volunteer and the conscript both have to be trained 
after they enter the service before they can make good soldiers. 
But the patriotic, willing volunteer can be trained into a good 
soldier much quicker than can the unwilling corscript. Neither 
Canada nor Australia has resorted to conscription, and I do 
not think we should do so without giving the volunteer system 
a chance in the same bill in which we provide for conscription 
if necessary. x 

I shall vote for the committee bill, but if that is voted down I 
shall vote for the bill as it is presented to the House for final 
passage, even though it should, contrary to my judgment, elimi- 
nate the volunteer system and provide for raising an army 
by the selective draft. 
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All of the wars in which our country has been engaged have 
been fought to a successful issue by volunteers. 

During the Civil War, at the beginning of 1862; we had 637,- 
000 volunteers under arms, and the Secretary of War discon- 
tinued recruiting. Under the act of March, 1863, 1,360,343 sol- 
diers joined the Union Army, and of that number only 61,947 
were drafted men. After six months’ training and service no 
better soldiers ever trad the face of the earth than the men in 
the Union and Confederate Armies. I can not sit quietly in 
my seat and permit them to be traduced and their achievements 
belittled by theorists. 

There is at the present time in the War Department a card- 
indexed list of 11,000 veterans of the Spanish-American War 
who have passed the physical and mental examination for 
officers on the reserve list of the Army. There are living to- 
day 245,000 veterans of the Spanish-American and Philippine 
Wars, over 100,000 of whom are under 40 years old, and there 
are in the United States 100,000 Greeks who saw service in two 
Balkan wars. At least 100,000 of the veterans of those wars 
would undoubtedly volunteer if given a chance, but under the 
selective draft they would all be exempt from the draft and 
prohibited by their age from enlisting in the Regular Army, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am quite 
sure thut very few people here will agree with me, but that 
will not prevent me from saying what I intend to say. The 
situation seems to be somewhat confused not only in the minds 
of the Members of Congress but in the minds of the people. It 
is very likely that the people are behind the President, but they, 
are so far behind him that they do not know exactly where he 
stands right now, and they do not quite understand what he is 
calling upon them to fight for. One man out of every twenty 
thousand of fighting age has enlisted since the 2d day of April. 
Does that mean that out of every 20,000 men there are 19,999 
cowards, or does it mean that the great masses of the people 
fail to understand the sudden change which has taken place in 
the international policy of the country? You must realize that 
the great masses of the people refuse to volunteer because they 
have not grasped the full significance of what has happened, 
because they have not grown up to the new international policy 
of the President, because they do not understand what it means 
to be asked to fight for democracy in Germany or Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey and Bulgaria so as to fix the boundary 
lines between contending European nations. Because they do 
not understand this change of international policy men talk 
about conscription, about coercion, about force, and duress. Is 
not this very fact, that up to the present moment 1 only out of 
20,000 has volunteered a conclusive argument against the poiicy 
of conscription? Is not an opportunity to volunteer a sort of a 
referendum? = 

On the 6th day of December, 1915, I introduced a resolution 
calling upon the President to convene a congress of neutral 
nations and that the following be made the basis of interna- 
tional peace: The liberation of oppressed nationalities, a ref- 
erenduin for Poland, Alsace-Loraine, and Finland, the establish- 
ment of an international court of arbitration, concerted dis- 
armament, and the adoption of the commercial boycott as a sub- 
stitute for war and as a means of punishing recalcitrant na- 
tions. That was on the 6th day of December, 1915. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs had an interesting hearing, which 
lasted two days, but nothing was done with that socialist reso- 
lution. It was a socialist resolution laying down the basis of 
international peace. What do we find on the 2d of April, 1917? 
The President of the United States not only adopts that_resolu- 
tion in toto, but asks the people of the United States to fight for 
it, so that I am thé conservative and he is the radical. I merely 
talk internationalism, while he wants you to fight for it. What 
does he say? He says: 

We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false pretence 
about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and for 
the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples included— 

, Notice that word “ peoples,” the plural, which may be a sug- 

tion of the breaking up of the German Empire— 

for the rights of nations great and small and the privilege of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedience. he world 
must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the 
tested foundations of political liberty. We have no selfish ends to 
serve. We desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no indemnities for 
ourselves, no material compensation for the sacrifices we shall free 

make. We are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. We 


shall be satisfied when those rights have been made as secure as the 
faith and the freedom of nations can make them. “ats 


This noble proclamation of internationalism is not under- 
stood by the people. They do not quite know what the Presi- 
dent is talking about. They have heretofore not been called 


ally itself to Germany. 


upon to fight for the liberation of any oppressed nationality 


anywhere in the world. Is not that really the trouble, and can 
it be cured by conscription? Can it be cured by compulsion? 
Can it be cured by forced recruiting? Is it not a question of a 
wider knowledge, of a deeper understanding of things? As 
between the minority and the majority report, like between 
most propositions in this Congress, a Socialist finds himself 
between the devil and the deep blue sea. I find myself in that 
position very often as between you Republicans and Democrats. 
There is no really essential difference between the two reports. 
What does the majority report say? We will compel you to 
serve if you do not volunteer. What does the minority report 
say? We will compel you right now to serve. You are de- 
ceiving yourselves, gentlemen; you are trying to embalm your 
own conscience. You are putting to sleep your own doubts. 
You know that you are really advocating conscription, but you 
throw the burden of it on the President so that you will be 
safe in your districts. [Laughter and applause.] I voted 
against the war resolution. I would vote against it to-day, in 
spite of the press and in spite of the whole world, if my vote - 
were the only vote; and I would vote to-day for the revocation 
of that resolution. I did not vote, however, against the bond 
issue for the simple reason that my sympathies are in the 
main with the cause of the allies, and I-believe that we should 
render them every form of noncombatant aid. I do favor the 
loaning of billions of dollars, if necessary, to the allies, but if 
you help them, let your help be real and genuine. What do 
you do? You loan them money, and then take it back from 
them in excessive profits. The shipping interests, according 
to an article in a conservative paper—the New York Times— 
make as much as 1,600 per cent profit on ships, and when you 
give a fellow a dollar and then charge him sixteen times as 
much for the article you sell to him you really only give him 
six cents, do you not? 

I would not only loan money, not only help with food and 
every form of material, but I would protect them against ex- 
ploitation by American capital. I would protect them against 
exploitation by the munition interests. I would seize all the 
munition factories and make them Government property and 
squeeze the profits out of the munition business for the protec- 
tion of the people of the United States as well as for the protec- 
tion of the allies. [Applause.] I would take hold of the basic 
industries of the country and put them on a national basis, on 
a democratic basis, and lay the foundation for a democratic 
management of industries, one thing that is inevitable and that 
is bound to come. I would conscript wealth and not men. We 
talk about German efficiency. Do you people realize what this 
fight means? Do you know that before 1914 Germany had 
10,000,000 of men trained to fight, and do you really believe 
that you can raise an army large enought to become a factor 
on the European battle fields? Why, you are wasting time 
here. By the time you raise your army the war will be over. 
How will you transport a million and.a half men? You will 
have to build several dozen bridges across the Atlantic Ocean 
or you will have to do what my ancestor did when he struck 
with his staff the Red Sea, and in that way permit your army 
to walk across the Atlantic Ocean. [Applause,] 

And then it is wrong from the standpoint of international 
peace for the American people to encourage the idea that the 
war should last another year and a half. You will never be 
called upon to fight, and the reason the people do not volunteer 
is that they fear that they may be called upon to fight in the 
trenches, fight for something they do not understand. They 
do not know a thing about international diplomacy. Most of 
the people do not know whether Hamburg is in Switzerland or 
in Palestine. They are not going te fight for intangible things. 
Had Germany been foolish enough to send a submarine to fire 
a few shots at an American port the people of the United States 
would have ‘been aroused, but you can not arouse them by in- 
‘ternational ideas, by the ideal of international peace, which is 
my ideal, except that I would not shed blood for it. I believe 
it can be obtained only. by a wider knowledge; by a deeper 
sympathy, by more education. Germany is streng not only be- 
cause she is following Napoleon, who was the first to take ad- 
vantage of the conscript’ system and then march triumphant 
over Europe, Germany is powerful not only because she has a 
conscripted army compelled to fight, forced to fight, and it is, 
by the way, that very conscript army -that destroyed tlie effort 
of the social democracy for peace, but Germany is powerful be- 
cause she occupies contiguous territory with uninterrupted rail- 
road communications, Out of this war there will come in all 
probability a stronger Germany, because the really siek man of 
Europe is Austria-Hungary. It will be Austria-Hungary. that 
will be broken up and the German part of Atstria-Hungary-will 
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The President asks us to become revolutionists and organize 
a revolution in Germany. Well, there are better Democrats in 
Germany than there are here. Germany has millions of social 
Democrats, They are doing their work for democracy. When 
they spoke for international peace they were told to stand by 
the Kaiser, and some people tell us here to stand by the Presi- 
dent, whether he moves forward or backward, whether he is 
right or wrong. He calls upon the people of the United States 
to become revolutionists. Did you ever hear of conscripting a 
reyolutionist? They talk about conscription as being a demo- 
cratie institution. Yes; so is a cemetery. [Laughter.] Every- 
body is a conscript in a cemetery. [Applause.] It is the de- 
mocracy of the cemetery and the equality of the slaughter- 
house. [Applause.] The volunteer immolates himself on the 
altar of liberty for an ideal, for an aspiration, for a principle. 
He fights, and in fighting for an idea a man lives. There is 
nothing nobler than to fight for something when it is a matter 
of choice, of impulse, of fervor, of enthusiasm, when it springs 
from your heart, from within your own breast. That is the case 
with the volunteer, with the man who gives his life for what 
he believes to be a cause worth fighting for. The volunteer is 
a rebel, a fighter for freedom, a martyr. A conscript is a 
lamb led to the slaughter, a victim. Is not that true? 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I will yield a little later, when I develop my 
argument. I will yield to the gentleman in a few minutes. I 
said the war will not last long enough. It is wrong for us to 
encourage the thought that it will. New Russia was called 
upon recently to assure the world that she did not contemplate 
a separate peace with Germany. A separate peace between new 
Russia and Germany would have been a calamity to the world, 
and the Russian social democracy announced that they would 

fight for universal peace, although this war was not of their 
making, but they would continue to fight for universal peace 
provided no indemnities and no annexations were demanded, 
- The German social democracy insists now that the German 
Government should waive all claims to indemnity and annexa- 
tion. The President says we want no indemnity and no an- 
nexation. What are we fighting for? These are the questions 
that disturb people’s minds, the minds of intelligent men who 
are confronted with the problem of volunteering. They want 
to know why. They want to know what for. 

The European peoples will be liberated not by an outside force, 
but by the force of the revolutionary elements of Europe. In 
every country of Europe the people will demand an accounting, 
and an explanation, and a reason, the why and the wherefore 
of this war. The wave of rebellion is coming. That is why I 
look upon this talk about raising an army and deceiving the 
people into the belief that you are not conscripting them be- 
cause you give them a chance to volunteer before they are con- 
scripted as so much wasted time. 

Tell the truth! The truth is that both bills mean conscrip- 
tion. And the majority and the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs yielded to the pressure of the White House 
and have surrendered their judgment in good old Democratic 
style. Yes; whenever the President sneezes the Democrats on 
the floor of this House wipe their noses every time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 1 

Mr. LONDON. Les. 

- Mr. GORDON. In case the number of men required would 
volunteer there would not be any conscription under this ma- 
jority report, would there? 

Mr. LONDON. Of course, if there should be sufficient vol- 
unteers there would be no conscription. That is true. It is a 
little better than nothing. . 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. LONDON. Les. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman from New York and his social- 
istic friends are against conscription. If Congress should pass 
a volunteer bill would there be a wild rush from the Socialists 
to fight for their country? 
` Mr. LONDON. There would not be a bigger rush from the 
Socialists than from the membership of this Congress. 

Mr. JAMES. I want to say that a good many Members of 
this House have enlisted once, and will be enlisted again, 
` Mr. LONDON. The only man that I will believe will enlist 
will talk to me in uniform. 

Mr. JAMES. Then you will never have a Socialist talk to you. 

Mr. LONDON. The Socialists have been fighting for democ- 
racy while every corporation lawyer in the ranks of other parties 
has been serving the capitalists against the working people. We 
have been the fighters for liberty throughout the world. We 
have been the fighters for international peace. Our men and 


E 


women have voluntarily gone to the jails, to exile, and to the 
scaffold fighting for democracy, and it is cowardice on the part 
of anybody to accuse the Socialists of lack of courage. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. : 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Is it not a fact that the United States 
in taking the stand she has is going to fight for the protection of 
the lives of women and little children? 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, but the President is nobler than that. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman did not answer my 
question. 


Mr. LONDON. I did answer it. The President speaks for 
the people of the United States, and he does not speak in a 
spirit of revenge. Oh, no. He says that we shall fight this war ` 
without rancor, without selfish objects, seeking nothing for our- 
selves. ` The gentleman has not grown up to the President's 
policy. [Laughter.] 

Is there any other question? I will extend my remarks by 
coordinating these different subjects. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I understand the gentleman 
to say that he thought this war would be over at the end of 
six months. 

Mr. LONDON. 
in six months. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. You think the war will be 
over before the Army will be organized? 

Mr. LONDON. I think by the time this Army is organized 
the war will be over. I am quite confident of it, because I have 
faith in the awakened democratic forces in Europe.. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Rhode Island IMr. O'SHaunessy]. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I happen to be not a recent conyert of the doctrine 
of universal military service. I welcome those whom I find 
in the ranks to-night for that democratic institution. The best 
answer that I can give to the critics of universal military service 
is that in our work for the Nation in a war sense we should 
consider ourselves pot a confederation but a nation. I take it 
for granted that the biggest objection that comes to the con- 
scription idea is the fact that men can not be associated in units 
for the purpose of fighting, and that one man who knows an- 
other in a particular locality or community may for the mo- 
ment be dissociated from his fellow., That is too sentimental 
a proposition for me in a military sense, I believe that war is 
a cold, merciless proposition, and to be successful should be de- 
void of too much sentiment. There is not any question that the 
volunteer proposition is predicated on sentiment. That propo- 
sition is built upon those fine and delicate tendencies that we 
would look for in pacificism and not in militarism, Efficienc 
and democracy are associated with the conscription idea, an 
I wish to say here to the Members to-night that I am unre- 
servedly in favor of any proposition that entails upon the 
citizenship of the country equal service. [Applause.] 

Citizenship does not lie alone in taking what a republic offers, 
It does not lie alone in gathering the fruits of comfort and of 
luxury and of good wages and good times. It comes rather in 
the acknowledgment in the hearts of men that they owe a service, 
a great service, to the country to which they give their al- 
legiance, and especially to a country of this kind, the greatest 
republic upon God’s footstool. [Applause.] In a crisis such as 
confronts us, a citizen’s obligations are greater than his privi- 
leges. In the minority bill we correct the mistakes of the past, 
and we seek to be guided by the lessons of the present great 
conflict in Europe. : 

I will refer for a moment to this statement, and I believe that 
it can not be contradicted: “Twenty thousand regular troops 
at Bull Run would have routed the insurgents, settled the ques- 
tion of military resistance, and relieved us from the pain and 
expense of four years of war.” That is what we paid at that 
time for a policy of unpreparedness. That is what we paid at 
that time for a policy of puling sentimentality, for the regard of 
one man toward another, for that ineficient conduct which goes 
to create and foster a sentiment rather than to produce results: 

Let me refer to another instance: 

The slow increase of the Continental Army shows that Congress was 
committed to a dual military establishment—one class of troops being. 
Continental or regular, the other militia. In the former the gradual 
extension of enlistments to two or three years enabled the men to 
acquire the discipline which ultimately proved the salvation of our 
cause. The natural disposition of men to seek the easiest and shortest 
service permitted them to enlist in the militia in preference to the 
Continental regiments, and thus the only force that could be depended 


— ey to cope with the British, both offensively and defensively, was 
always from one-third to one-half below its prescribed strength. 


I do not believe you can organize the Army 
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Mr. KEATING. 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I regret I can not. My time is too 
limited. That is dealing with the Revolutionary War. I will 
refer now to the War of 1812. These things are so Important 
and significant and have to do so much with what we lost at 
that time through an inefficient policy and the policy of un- 
preparedness that I wish to incorporate some extracts in these 
remarks of mine. I read: 

The failure of Congress, at the beginning of the war, to declare in 
favor of territorial recruitment and aA service affords another 
result equally striking. The Army voted genua 1812, was 35,000; 


the number of inexperienced officers ultimately called out and whose 
average pay was at least four times that of the private soldier was 


nstead of falling upon the 5,000 British regulars who held Canada 
at the beginning and 5 them in a single battle, we allowed them 
to baffle 3 attempt at invasion, and to prolong the war until 
our loss in killed and wounded numbered 5,614. 

In contrast with our reckless extravagance in employing more than 
a halt NN of men, the largest force of British regulars opposed to 
US hese figures, $198,000,000, which do not embrace the millions paid 
for pensions since 1823, may be accepted with slight variation as the 
immediate cost of the war, 

Had Congress from 1808 to 1811 applied one-fourth of this sum to 
the maintenance ef an army of 15,000 men, so organized as to have 

m capable of expansion by the aid of voluntary enlistments and 
obligatory service to double or triple its numbers, there is little 
reason to doubt that Canada would have been ours and the war brought 
to a close on a single campaign. 

Canada would have been ours, and our flag would have waved 
from the far North to the Gulf of Mexico. It had been the 
dream of many an American spirit. Think of that great loss, 
think of that great sacrifice, through unpreparedness ! 

Now men shudder at the name “conscript.” We need not 
be afraid of names. My Socialist friend, Mr. Lonpon, says it 
is the conscription that leads to the democracy of the cemetery. 
Well, brave men need not be afraid of death, no matter where it 
occurs. But I plead for that democracy which entails equal 
service upon all, and I plead with all the vigor of my manhood, 
with every man in this Chamber, with every man throughout the 
country, for the equal-service principle. The man whose son is 
summoned to the colors, to stand by the honor of the country and 
to preserve its sacred institutions, is right when he says that that 
same obligation should rest equally as well upon the shoulders 
of the son of the man next door and of his neighbor. [Applause.] 

What better argument do we want than that the best blood 
of the Nation should not be drained? Is it not futile to take 
the cream, if you please, of the population and leave the skimmed 
milk? We will be better off and, if my Socialist friend from 
New York is a good prophet when he says that the war will be 
over in six months, we will have as the result of our preparation 
a splendid lesson in military preparedness, 1,000,000 men stand- 
ing erect, having learned the lesson that military preparation 
gives—that leaven with which to build up a new country and 
to instill into the hearts of our citizens a greater, a bigger, a 
broader patriotism; yea, more, a deeper devotion to the flag, 
and a readiness to sacrifice one’s life for one’s country. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Now, let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the consolidation of our 
heterogeneous elements into a more composite whole must be 
the result of our war with Germany, otherwise we will have 
fought largely in vain. A greater and more united Nation re- 
flecting democracy's hopes, and centering the eyes of all upon a 
common flag should result and be handed down to generations 
yet unborn as a glorious heritage. The war was clarified by 
the elimination of autocratic Russia and the substitution of 
democratic Russia. Only smiles were provoked when we asso- 
ciated the Czar with democratic ambitions. President Wilson’s 
address of April 2, 1917, vitalized the war and charged it with 
the living electric force of democratic thought. “ Make room 
and clear the path for a world democracy ” is his slogan. As a 
result kings are having nightmares, and crowns are rated at a 
lower figure. The rumblings of to-day will become the revolu- 
tions of to-morrow. 

How glorious to read of the great reception in Petrograd to 
the grandmother of the Russian revolution after her 27 years 
of exile in Siberia. Where royalty was formerly entertained in 
the special rooms at the railroad station she was acclaimed by 
the people. The fruits of the early revolutionists were evident, 
and their sacrifices were glorified. : 

France has always thrilled us with her inborn love of democ- 
racy. Our debt to her for her aid in our Revolutionary War 
for freedom will never be paid. Her timely aid in men, money, 
and ships made possible the chapter ending at Yorktown. I 
was gratified to hear my good and learned friend, Mr. Mon- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
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TAGUE, of Virginia, speak up so resolutely for France in this 
Chamber a few days ago. 

He left one thing unsaid: The splendid service rendered by the 
Trish soldiers commanded by Count Dillon under Rochambeau; 
another Irish regiment commanded by Capt. Walsh likewise did! 
their part, both at the siege of Savannah and at Yorktown. I 
speak of the great number of Irishmen in the French Army 
under Rochambeau, in addition to those enrolled in the militia 
and continental forces. For 100 years from the capitulation of 
Limerick to the days of the French Revolution the Irish exiles 
had fought for France. History teems with their gallant deeds. 
I need but mention Fontenoy. Gen. Anthony Wayne, the son of an 
Irishman, and Stony Point are inseparably linked. Gen. Daniel 
Morgan, another son of an Irishman, and his great victory at 
the Cowpens will never be forgotten. Gen. Henry Knox's hard 
travel to Lake Champlain for guns for the Revolutionary Army 
will always stamp him the possessor of Celtic blood and the dar- 
ing so dear to the heart of Washington, 

To the name of John Barry, the Irishman, will be forever 
attached “The First Commodore of the American Navy” and 
the commander of the first vessel of war that captured a British 
war vessel. The name of Gen. Richard Montgomery, of Done- 
gal, Ireland, will forever ring in the ears of patriots as the man 
who gave his life for the revolution in escalating the Heights 
of Quebec before the Declaration of Independence was given to 
the world. So France and America are linked in this war for 
democratic ideals. What shall we say of Great Britain? The 
past is not the present. The future is made brighter by hope 
and not despair. I know England has liberal-minded sons who 
would do justice to Ireland. I know her statesmen have made 
generous improvements in the land laws of Ireland and given 
an impetus to a peasant proprietary. ‘These reforms are but 
a modicum of justice. What horrible incubus grips her Gov- 
ernment to-day in withholding a full measure of self-government 
to Treland? 

The American people love liberty; they want it not alone for 
themselves but for other peoples throughout the world. They 
long to see the day of Belgium’s restoration; they will shout 
with very joy for Poland's reincarnation. We pray that 
everywhere the sovereign power will be lodged with the people, 
and that kings and their empty ceremonies will be set aside. 
Great Britain has a great chance to popularize this war. 
Let her be as democratic as the United States and France; 
let her be fair to Ireland. Forthwith give her freedom, and 
an admiring world will applaud. If, perchance, self-govern- 
ment should be denied Ireland until the close of the war, 
let me as an unadulterated American and a lover of liberty 
and freedom express the hope in this American Congress that 
when the representatives of the belligerent nations shall sit at 
the table to arrange the terms of peace it shall fall to the lot 
of our representatives to say a word for that Emerald Isle 
which has been oppressed for centuries. Let that word and 
action taken by America’s representatives be the means of 
realizing the wish of that youthful patriot, Robert Emmet, who 
asked that his epitaph be not written until Ireland had taken 
her place among the nations of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that we have 
agreed to adjourn at 10 o’clock to-night, and in view of the 
fact that I intended to yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess], and that he could not finish his speech by 10 o'clock, I 
move that the committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3545) to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unamimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Moon for several days on account of important business. 


INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recor by inserting a tele- 
gram from Hon. John H. Morehead, for two terms governor 
of Nebraska and candidate for Vice President, the telegram 
being in reference to matters which are now at issue. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The telegram referred to is as follows: 
FALLS City, NEBR., April 24, 1917. 


Hon. ASHTON C. SHALLENBERGER, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Conscription for Army service unpopular and should be used only as 
a last resort for national defense. ‘onscription 8 European service 
excecdingly unpopular. My associations such that I tae the senti- 
ment of the rank and file. No measure so 8 during myte: life- 
time as drafting our boys ‘for European service, t those go who are 
willing to volunteer s the unanimous verdict. 
Joms H. MOREHEAD, 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns te-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning, and that the pending bill (H. R. 
3545) be considered in general debate under the same agree- 
ment as heretofore. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow, and that general debate 
shall proceed under the rule we have been proceeding under 
for two or three days. 

+ Mr. MANN. That means that the bill will not be read for 
amendment to-morrow? 

Mr. DENT. No. 

Mr. MANN. And the gentleman does not now ask to close 
general debate? 

Mr. DENT. I do not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 9 o'clock and 48 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 26, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of a provision of legislation relating to the 
precedence of officers of the Navy (H. Doc. No. 67); to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Dry Straits, Alaska (H. Doc. No. 68) ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed; with illustrations. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exam- 
ination of Missouri River from the city of Florence, Nebr., to 
the northern limits of Decatur, Nebr. (H. Doc. No. 69) ; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 
4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers. report on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Coquille River, Oreg., from Coquille 
City to the entrance (H. Doc. No. 70); to the Committee on 
1 and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
tions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of interference 
with foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States; to punish espionage and better to en- 
force the criminal laws of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 30), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 3806) to grant citizenship 
to all aliens who have filed first papers and who have enlisted 
in the Army or Navy of the United States; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3807) to increase the pay of all officers and 
men in the military forces of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 3808) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to grant permission for the relocation and re- 
building of dams across navigable rivers, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 3809) to indemnify the city 
of New York for expenses incurred in defense of the United 
States; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R, 3810) to repeal the literacy 
test; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3811) to provide for the naturalization of 
certain aliens; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 3823) for completing improve- 
ments of the Port Henry Harbor, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
68) creating a commission to report a plan for the adoption of 
a national budget system; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DRUKKER: A bill (H. R. 3812) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia P. Overacker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ELSTON: A bill (H. R. 3813) granting a pension to 
William D. Cole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3814) granting a pension to Peter Kanuk; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 3815) granting a pension 
to Joseph J. Shane; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3816) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Gillispie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 3817) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Wharton; to the Committee on Pen- 
Sions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 3818) granting a pension 

to Emilie Louise Feely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 3819) granting a pension to 
Irving Wohl; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 3820) for the relief of 
Charles A. Carey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 3821) granting a pension 
to Thomas E. Rector; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3822) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary F. Kessinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 3824) to reinstate Fred- 
erick J. Birkett as third lieutenant in the United States Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 3825) for the relief of Oscar 
Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 3826) granting an increase 
of pension to Levi Vandervort; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the Republican County Com- 
mittee of the County of New York, pledging loyalty and sup- 
port to the President; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of American Society of Civil Engineers, favor- 
ing universal military training and service; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co., against excise tax on corn sirup or glucose; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. S. Ohriner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., against 
stamp tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of board of representatives of Federal Em- 
ployees’ Union, favoring bill for retirement of superannuated 
Government employees; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, petition of the Republican Club of the City of New York, 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, pledging support to the President; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, in re raw supplies after the war; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, memorial of board of directors of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, favoring universal military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petitions of sundry churches of the 
State of New Jersey, favoring national prohibition ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of State Board of Education of New Jersey, 
favoring the Federal staff bill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of James Eastwood and others, of Paterson, 
N. J., favoring universal military service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Republican Club of the City of 
New York, favoring universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of board of representatives of Federal Em- 
ployees’ Union, favoring bill for retirement of superannuated 
Government employees; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of Bishop Allgyer and others of West 
Liberty, Ohio, against universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Illinois Club of Chi- 
cago and committee on engineering cooperation, favoring uni- 
versal military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of board of representatives 
of the Federal Employees’ Union, favoring passage of Senate bill 
281, for retirement law; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

Also, petition of Military Engineering Committee of New 
York, asking that all new units of engineer troops be organized 
by the War Department; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of St. Botolph Club, Boston, Mass., pledging 
support to the Government; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. , 

uy Mr. HUTCHINSON: Memorial of State Board of Educa- 
tion of New Jersey, favoring the Federal Staff bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KREIDER: Memorials of Congregation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, of Mechanicsburg, and Park Street 
United Evangelical Church, of Harrisburg, Pa., favoring na- 
tional prohibition during the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of 500 women of Oneida, N. Y., 
favoring the adoption of an antipolygamy amendment to the 
Constitution; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Manufacturing Perfumers’ Association of 
the United States, favoring universal military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Republican Club of New York City, favoring 
universal military training and service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Petition of Northwestern Ohio Conference of 
the Church of the Brethren, asking exemption from military 
service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Memorial of Crookston (Minn.) 
Lodge, No. 64, Sons of Hermann, pledging its loyalty to the flag of 
the United States, their adopted country, and support of the 
country in whatever way they may be called upon to do in the 
present crisis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Thief River Falls (Minn.) Lodge, of U. C. T. 
of A., pledging the loyalty and support of that branch of the 
society in the war against Germany; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Commercial Club of Fergus Falls, Minn., 
urging governmental regulation of grain and other foodstuff 
prices ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STRONG: Petition of Grace Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Leechburg, Pa., favoring closing of distilleries and 
breweries in the interest of our national food supply; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 193 citizens of Marion Center and vicinity, 
Pa., favoring national prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. . 

By Mr. TINKHAM : Memorial of sundry citizens of Randolph, 
Mass., favoring universal military training; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition indorsed by Presbytery of Colum- 
bia County, N. Y., favoring establishment of Federal motion- 
picture commission; forbidding of interstate transmission of 
race-gambling bets; sectarian appropriations; Sunday-rest law 
for District of Columbia; uniform marriage and divorce law; 
and prohibition measures; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. WASON: Petition of Arthur J. Wellington and 15 
other residents of Rindge, N. H., favoring the principle of uni- 
versal military service; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, memorial of the Congregational Church and Christian 
Endeavor Society of Canterbury, N. H., favoring an effective 
method to prohibit the sale and manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of E. W. Snow and 19 other residents of White- 


field, N. H., favoring an effective method to prohibit the sale and. 


manufacture of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of George I. Putnam and 28 other residents of 
Charlestown, N. H., favoring legislation which provides for the 
application of the principle of universal service in the raising of 
our national-defense forces ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, resolutions of the East Concord (N. H.) Congregational 
Church, favoring nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Baptist Sunday School of Antrim, 
N. H., favoring nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Fred A. Dunlap and 38 other residents of 
Antrim, N. H., in favor of national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the citizens of New London, N. H., in mass 
meeting assembled, favoring universal military training and 
service; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of Frank L. McVey, 
president of University of North Dakota, and others, advocating 
the raising of money by taxation rather than by bond issues; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, April 26, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 23, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, assumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
8 temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 

tes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, because I am going 
to ask for a unanimous-consent agreement I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Will the Senator permit a sugges- 
tion by the Chair? i 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would be very glad to have it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It is that he submit the unani- 
mous-consent agreement and then have a roll call to disclose 
5 of a quorum. It might not be necessary to call 

ce. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will be glad to do that. 

* VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed agreement will be 
rea 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 1 o'clock 
p. m., on Friday, Spa 27, 1917, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of S. 1871, a bill to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States, and that 
at o'clock p. m., on that calendar day, will vote without further 
debate upon any amendment that may I ed; 2 amendment that 
may be offered, and upon the bill S. 1 8 the regular parlia- 
mentary stages to its final disposition; and that after the said hour 
of 1 o'clock p. m., on said calendar day, April 27, 1917, no Senator 
shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, 
or more than once or longer than © minutes upon any amendment 
offered thereto. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Now, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale McKellar Simmons 
Beckham Harding McLean Smith, Ga. 
Brady Hollis Martin Smith, Mich. 
1 ust! Myers Smith, 
Chamberlain James ew moot 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Page Stone 
Curtis Johnson, 8. Dak. Pomerene Sutherland 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Thomas 
Jones, Wash. Robinson Thompson 
Fernald Kellogg Saulsbury Townsend 
9 — ee a 88 
nghuysen ox ppa ardaman 
Ninger La Follette Sherman \/rtson 


Gerry 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish te announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], 
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the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], and the Senator from 
New Vork [Mr. WapsworrH] are necessarily detained on ac- 
count of business in connection with the Senate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gory] on account of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Hucars] on account of ill- 


ness, 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is detained from the Senate on offi- 
cial business. : 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] is necessarily detained from the 
Senate. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to announce that my col- 


league [Mr. Lane] is detained from the Senate on account of 
illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
Oregon has presented a proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
which will be read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have changed the day from Friday 
to Saturday. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is a d by unanimous consent that at not Tater than 1 o'clock 
p. m. on fA calendar oy of ets April 28, 1917. the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of S. 1871, a bill to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States, 
and that at 5 o'clock p. m. on that calendar day will vote without fur- 


ther debate upon any amendment that may be pontine: any amendment 
that may ogo Saar and upon the bill 8. 1871, through the regular 


arliamentery stages to its final disposition; and that after the said 
our of 1 Selock p. m. on calendar day, April 28, 1917, no 
Senator shall speak more than once or longer n 10 minutes upon 
the bill, or more than once or longer than 5 minutes upon any amend- 


ment offered thereto. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Oregon if he would be willing to modify his request, so that 
five minutes might be used upon any amendment presented at 
any time. That has been the way in which the Senate recently 
has made these unanimous-consent agreements. An amendment 
might be presented which would lead to Just a few minutes of 
explanation, and yet it might come after 5 o'clock. If the 
agreement could be so changed that we would begin at the first 
hour named to vote upon the amendments and upon the bill, 
and allow five minutes on each amendment, I think it would be 
better. I am not going to object te the unanimous-consent 
agreement, however. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones] has some suggestion to make along the same 
line that will be satisfactory to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to point out the difficulty 
T see about this unanimous-consent agreement. I want to say 
that I will not object to it; I would be perfectly willing to 
vote right now, so far as that is concerned; but if we are going 
to fix a time by unanimous consent I think we ought to pro- 
vide so that amendments will have some discussion. This con- 
sent provides that after 1 o'clock the bill and amendments may 
be discussed for 5 minutes by a Senator, but whether amend- 
ments have been discussed or not they must be voted on at 
5 o'clock, without further discussion. — 

I would suggest that we remove the limit of 5 o’clock and 
agree to vote upon the bill and amendments on the calendar day. 
Then, if all the amendments are not disposed of, by 5 o'clock, 
we can go on until 6 o'clock or 7 o'clock until they are disposed 
of, but we must dispose of them on that calendar day. There 
are going to be many quite important amendments that are 
going to be presented and that ought to have some little con- 
sideration. I simply make the suggestion if we are going to 
limit the time after which there can be no debate to make it 
later than 5 o'clock. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, most of the speeches 
that I have been advised of have been made—that is, the longer 
speeches—and I assume that if we take until Saturday night, 
every phase of the bill with all the amendments can be thor- 
oughly discussed. I have proposed to do that after consulting 
with my friends on the other side of the Chamber as well as 
on this side. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I make this suggestion to the 
Senator: In the proposed agreement the real debate upon 
amendments is confined between 1 o'clock and 5 o’clock. When 
the general discussion goes on there will not be very much 
attention given to a discussion in reference to particular 
amendments. Does the Senator think that between 1 o'clock 
and 5 o’clock is ample time for the consideration of amendments 
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that have been presented and printed? As the Senator knows, 
there are going to be quite a number of important amendments 


presented upon which a good many Senators will want to ex- 


press es when the amendments are really before the 
Senate for consideration. That is the reason why I suggest 
that instead of 5 o’clock a later hour be named. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What time, then, would the Senator 
suggest? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would suggest the calendar 
day. Then we will have all the evening up to 12 o'clock at 
night. That would suit me better. I am willing to stay here 
as late as necessary on that calendar day to dispose of the 
amendments. As far as I am concerned, I would prefer that 
course, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me suggest that the amendment 
which is likely to lead to the most discussion is the volunteer 
amendment proposed and that has been discussed since Satur- 
day pretty generally. As the Senator says, there are amend- 
ments which will evoke some discussion but I think nothing 
in proportion to the volunteer amendment. I can not see why 
we can not reach a vote by Saturday evening. 

I have no objection to the amendment to the agreement sug- 
gested by the Senator from Georgia. That would warrant a 
five-minute discussion on the several amendments. 

Mr. FALL, Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
The Senator said the amendments have been pretty thoroughly 
discussed. The Senator will admit that they have not been dis- 
cussed by a very large number of the membership of the Senate, 
I am perfectly willing to facilitate the adoption of any rule 
which will bring us to a vote after this measure is. discussed. 
I have no desire to occupy any great length of time. I propuse 
myself to discuss this measure for such time as I think is rea- 
sonable and necessary. I think the time I will take will be com- 
paratively short. 

What I want to call the attention of the Senator to is this: 
This body adopted a rule by which it could close debate; that 
is, it conld set a time for a vote. If that rule were now in- 
voked by unanimous consent, debate would continue for 96 
hours. Under the proposed agreement of the Senator the de- 
bate will continue for only about 12 hours, if we adjourn at the 
usual time—6 hours to-day and 6 hours to-morrow; and if 
one Senator takes up four or five hours of time, the time of 
other Senators will necessarily be very much limited. There 
is no method by which we can arrange the time. Every Sehator 
must wait for the completion of another Senator’s argument 
and then endeavor to secure recognition from the Chair. He 
has no knowledge of others who may desire to speak. There is 
no rule by which we regulate those matters. 

While I am perfectly willing to give consent to fix a time, I 
want to know whether the Senator is going to agree that the 
Senate shall remain in continuous session until the time for a 
yote, so long as any Senator desires to address the Senate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is, after 5 o'clock? 

Mr. FALL. I mean all night, if necessary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I would be very glad to do that. 

Mr. FALL. I will agree to it with that understanding, that 
if any Senator desires to address the Senate the Senate shall 
not adjourn or take a recess until the hour fixed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes. That is to be done at the re- 
quest of one Senator? 

My. FALL. At the request of any Senator, upon objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would be very glad to do that. I 
will be pleased that the Senate shall remain in continuous ses- 
sion until the bill is disposed of. 

Mr. FALL. That is embodied in my suggestion, that if a 
Senator desires to speak, which means if he objects to a recess 
or an adjournment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I win be very glad to do that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am just as earnest in 
my desire to get a vote as the Senator from Oregon, but it 
occurs to me that the suggestion of the Senator from Washing- 
ton is an entirely proper one; that is, instead of the hour being 
fixed at 5 o'clock, to vote on that calendar day. Then, beginning 
at 1 o’clock, we will be able to debate any possible amendment 
that might be proposed during the last hours of the discussion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In order to get some sort of an agree- 
ment for a vote, I am willing to extend it for the calendar day. 
That will make it midnight. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The legislative day? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; the calendar day, the Senator 
from Washington suggests. 

Mr. FALL. I understand the Senator is willing to embody 
in the unanimous-censent agreement that the Senate shall not. 
adjourn or take a recess until the vote is taken, if any one Sen- 
ator desires to speak? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not quite catch the Senator's 
Suggestion. 

Mr. FALL. There is so much confusion I can understand 
that the Senator can not catch my suggestion. I understand 
that the Senator who offered the unanimous-consent agreement 
is ready to accept the amendment suggested to the effect that 
So long as any one Senator announces his desire to speak the 
Senate shall not take a recess or adjourn until the hour fixed 
for the vote? ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, so far as I am personally 
concerned, I should be glad to promise on my own behalf that 
it would not; but I can not control the Senate. 

Mr. FALL. If that is not a part of the agreement, I should 
very much prefer—and I will sign the agreement right now— 
to invoke the rule. I will be one of 16 Senators or will agree 
to make it unanimous, to invoke the rule for 96 hours’ debate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that I will be glad to em- 
body that in the agreement, and I should be very glad to have 
the Senate remain in continucus session. 

Mr. FALL. So long as any Senator desires to speak. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would suggest that, whether embodied in 
the agreement or not, if the Senator having control of the bill 
chooses to ask the Senate to remain in continuous session, the 
Senate will stand by him. 


Mr. FALL. I should hope so; but I want to be assured that- 


that will be the case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Oregon will yield to 
me, I wish to say that I was out of the Chamber temporarily 
when the proposed unanimous-consent agreement was read. 
Will the Senator allow it to be reread for the information of 
the Senate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Embodying the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonrs]? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Embodying the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Before the agreement is read, 
let me ask the Senator a question. Suppose that the bill that 
is now pending in another body comes over here before we vote 
upon the pending bill, under this unanimous-consent agreement, 
could that bill be substituted for this bill? If it can not be, it 
seems to me that an arrangement ought to be made so that if 
the House bill should come over to this body it can be sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill, in order that we may act upon that, 
and not have the House send their bill over here and then we 
send a bill over there, and have the two Houses as far apart 
as they were when they began. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Washington 
would have that agreed to as a part of the unanimous consent, 
of course? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will add, as a part of the 
unanimous-consent agreement, if it is not already a part of 
it—and I doubt whether it is—that when the House bill shall 
come over here it may be substituted for the Senate bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. With the object of having the 
debate terminated at the time proposed? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And then such action could be 
taken either on the House bill or the Senate bill as the situation 
may develop. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So as to get the matter in confer- 
ence, I would not want that there should be any doubt about it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I do not think there 
is any doubt that if the House bill comes over here we could 
substitute it for the Senate bill. I think that that is the sub- 
stance of the agreement, but it might be written out in the form 
of an amendment to the proposed agreement by some Senator 
and offered right now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is correct, but I 
want to have that clear. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I ask that the 
proposed agreement be now read as it stands? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the agree- 
ment as nearly as he understands it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT, 


It is N by unanimous consent that at not later than 1 o'clock 
p. m. on the ca 


vote upon the bill S. 1871 through the regular Parliamentary stages 

inal disposition ; and that after the said hour of 1 o'clock P. m, 
on the said calendar day, April 28, 1917, no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than once 
or longer than minutes upon any amendment offered thereto; and 
that so long as any Senator announces his intention to speak upon the 
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Chair on said calendar day to take a recess or to proceed to the con- 
— or to adjourn. 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, that is not the suggestion at all. 


It was not proposed to limit the time when a motion for a recess 
or adjournment could be made until after 1 o’clock on Saturday, 
but that limitation should be made from the time the agreement 
is entered into. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. That the limitation should apply right now. 


and we will grant the unanimous consent now cheerfully—that 
we will proceed with the consideration of this bill until a final 
vote, the hour for the vote being fixed, and the limit of debate 
on amendments thereto being provided, and it is also agreed that 
there shall be no adjournment or recess from this moment until 
~ ret vote is taken, so long as any Senator announces his 
re to 2 
1 Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. That is as I understood the sugges- 

on. R 

Mr. THOMAS. How about executive sessions? 

Mr. FALL. The suggestion would also apply tò executive 
sessions. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Question ! 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would the agreement apply also to any 
other business? 

Mr. FALL. It would apply to any other business that would 
interfere with the consideration of the pending bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to except one matter if I may. 
I should like to have it understood that one bill, which is very 
important, may be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from New Mexico 
do the Secretary the kindness to come forward and indicate to 
the Secretary the form which the suggestion which has been 
made should take? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, there is already an exception 
asked to be made to the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, and if we make one, we will make forty. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not going to object; but I want to 
say to the Senate that I shall ask the consent of the Senator 
from Oregon and unanimous consent of the Senate to take up a 
bill that has heretofore passed the Senate and already passed 
the other House. We desire to get together. It is a matter that 
the representatives of two great countries have considered and 
asked us to pass at once. It relates to the recruiting or enlist- 
ment of citizens of other countries in the United States. We 
can dispose of it in a moment. I repeat, the Senate has already 
passed the bill, and the House has passed a separate bill. Of 
course, it is desirable that the two bodies get together in order 
to pass the measure at once, if we can. Therefore, I should 
like to have an understanding that that bill may be called up 
and passed. I know there will be no objection to it, and if the 


matter can be brought up we can easily settle it; otherwise, it. 


will be difficult to settle. I have a message from our friends ask- 
ing that it be passed. If I thought there would be any objec- 
tion on the part of any Senator, I would not make the request; 
but, I repeat, I think the bill can be passed in a moment, just 
as soon as it is called up. I should like the Senator from Oregon 
to agree that that may be done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, I should like to make 
that exception, but my experience with this distinguished body 
is that it is pretty difficult to get a thing through without discus- 
sion, and so I hope the Senator will not insist on his request. No 
harm will be done by waiting until Saturday. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Question. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I have a message from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who is anxious to have the bill passed immediately, I think 
it ought to be passed, and I shall ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the bill. Of course, if consent is not given, I 
must yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not want to be 
put in a hole. The rule provides that if the unanimous-consent 
agreement is entered into it can not be set aside for any purpose 
except after 24 hours’ notice, and then only by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is not that true only in case there are any 
Senators desiring to speak? If at any time no Senator desires 
to address the Senate, then I see no objection to the Senator 
from North Carolina asking unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of the bill to which he refers, and it is not necessary 
to put it in the proposed agreement at all. In other words, if 
a Senator desires to speak we can not adjourn, but if there is no 
Senator who desires to speak we can adjourn or take a recess, 


e! 
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I think that under the unanimous- consent agreement the Senator 
could ask unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill he 
has indicated: 

Mr. OVERMAN. When no Senator desires to speak, I said I 
would probably call up the bill and ask unanimous consent for 
its consideration; but If the Chair rules I can not do so; of 

course it would be impossible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will request the Secre- 
tary to again read the proposed unanimous-consent agreement, 
or the part of it at the end, to see whether it applies to the 
situation suggested by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The Secrerary. After the agreement fixing the vote on the 
calendar day of Saturday next and limiting the speeches upon 
the bill to 10 minutes and upon amendments to 5 minutes, the 
following words occur: 

And further, that from this hour on, if any Senator announces his 
intention to speak upon the bill, or any amendment thereto, no motion 
to take a recess, to adjourn, or to proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, or to proceed to the consideration of any other busi- 
ness, shall be entertained by the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is all right 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, of course the agreement is to ap- 
ply from half past 12 to-day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, a Senator has sug- 
gested that we should only take a recess, instead of an adjourn- 
ment, from now until this bill is disposed of. I can assure the 
Senator that I will always ask for a recess instead of moving 
to adjourn. I do not think it is necessary that that should go 
into the agreement. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon if the intent is that any Senator can prevent a recess 
or prevent an adjournment merely by announcing that he in- 
tends to make a speech? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that is the unanimous- 
consent agreement proposed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it means that if a 
Senator desires to speak at that time no such motion can be 
made, but it does not mean that if he desires to speak at some 
other time such a motion may not be made. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It says that if any Senator announces 
that he desires to make a speech on this bill then we can not 
take a recess or adjourn. d 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The purpose of it was to give ample 
time to enable Senators to address the Senate and to discuss 
this bill. Some Senators fear that there may not be enough 
time to discuss it at length unless the Senate remains in con- 
tinuous session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ifa Senator desires to address the 
Senate, then he can do so; but if no Senator desires to address 
the Senate at a given time, then the Senate can quit. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Do I understand the Chair to rule that I 
can not call up the bill to which I have referred? 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair does not so rule as 
the agreement now stands. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest to the chairman of the 
committee, who has submitted the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, that, if the last clause is accepted, then under the 
previous rulings of this body, no matter what emergency might 
arise or however great it might be, the Senate would be power- 
less to agt. I suggest to him the propriety of adding that “ this 
proviso may be set aside by unanimous consent,” so that if an 
emergency arises and every Senator is agreeable the difficulty 
could be met. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the opinion of the Chair, there 
is not any question about the fact that, as the agreement now 
stands, by unanimous consent anything may be taken up. 

Mr. REED. I do not think that is in the agreement. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what the Vice President has ruled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read the 
proposed agreement. 

Mr. FALL. I am perfectly willing that it shall be modified. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, let the entire proposed agreement 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the entire 
agreement. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It Is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 1 o'clock 
p. m. on the calendar aay of Saturday, Spa 28, 1917, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of S. 1871, a bill to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States, 
and that before adjournment on that calendar day will vote upon the 
bill S. 1871, through the regular parliamentary stages to its final dis- 
position; and that after the said hour of 1 o'clock p. m. on the said 
calendar day, ag ae 28, 1917, no Senator shall speak more than once 
or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than once or longer 
than minutes upon any amendment offered thereto; and, further 
that from this hour on (the hour of 12.30 p. m., calendar day of April 


a 1917) if any. Senator announces his intention to speak upon the 
bill or any amendment thereto, no motion to take a recess, to adjourn, to 
proceed to deration of executive business, or to proceed to the 


consideration of any other business shall be entertained by the Chair. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it is entirely satisfactory to me 
in that form. I think I was under a misapprehension. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair himself was originally. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, E want to inquire from the Chair, 
or from some other source, in order that both the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Harprne] and myself may adjust some personal ar- 
rangements, whether, in the event of the debate exhausting 
itself, say, to-morrow, by unanimous consent the Senate could 
proceed to vote upon the bill? : 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is agreed that the vote shall be 
taken not later than the time specified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote could not be taken before 
1 o’clock on Saturday. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, is it the under- 
standing that if general debate should be concluded the Senate 
could not vote upon any amendment to the bill before 1 o'clock 
on Saturday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. The Chair will be compelled 
to state to the Senator from Pennsylvania, if the Chair reads 
the proposed agreement aright—and it has been somewhat 
mutilated and interlined—but if the Chair reads it aright it 
provides that at not later than 1 -o'clock p. m. of April 28 the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration, and so on, and that 
before adjournment on that calendar day it will vote. 

The Chair believes, if the discussion of the bill should be ex- 
hausted before that time, that at any time between 1 o'clock 
and midnight on Saturday the Senate can proceed to vote. 

Mr. KNOX. But not before? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not before 1 o’clock on Satur- 
day ; no. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and others. Question, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement? The Chair hears none, and it is 
adopted. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am indebted to the Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr. SnERMAN ] for the courtesy of having the floor for 
a few minutes at the present time. 

Whatever may be the merits of the two plans proposed for 
raising an army, whether by conscription or by volunteering, 
there is no doubt, I think, in anybody’s mind that conscription 
is the method considered by the warring countries of Europe 
as far and away the more effective. There are two ways of 
looking at the war and: our reasons for entering it, One is 
that we have entered the war because of the insults and in- 
juries we have received from Germany, which insults and in- 
juries we are bound in honor to redress. If this is our only 
reason for fighting—and I do not believe that it is—then we can 
make war in any way-that we choose and to the extent that we 
choose. When we deem that these insults and injuries have been 
properly redressed we can withdraw from the war at our own 
discretion and need not consult the other countries fighting 
against the central powers about doing so. If this is our only 
reason for fighting it may be that a volunteer army will fill our 
wants. It may be that our honor will not require us to send 
troops abroad to fight at all; that our breaking relations with 
the central powers, the protection of our commerce, and the 
sinking of a few enemy submarines will be sufficient. As in 
this sort of a war we should be entirely independent of the allies, 
so they would be entirely independent of us. They could at any 
time make peace and leave us to carry on the war by ourselves. 

The other way of looking at the war, I think the right and 
only way, the way approved by the President in his great 
address to Congress, is that we, like nearly all of the rest of 
civilization, are fighting not alone to right the personal wrongs 
that we have received but because civilization can not and will 
not tolerate the intentions of the central powers and the meth- 
ods employed by them to carry out these intentions. Should we 
thus join with the rest of civilization we take our place along- 
side of France and England and the other allies., Their war is 
our war, and no peace can be made that does not include us. 
Our obligation, then, is in every way to cooperate with the allies, 
and to aid them to defeat our common foe. 

This war, however it may have started and whatever may 
have been the reasons that brought this or that nation into the 
conflict, has now resolved itself into a great organized effort on 
the part of most of the civilized world to resist German con- 
quest. It is this great cause for which they are fighting that 
binds together countries whose interests are as different as those 
of England and France and Russia with a tie that can not be 
broken, even by the insidious and advantageous separate offers 
made by the German Government to individual nations of the 
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allies. It is true that the immediate cause of England’s enter- 
ing the war was the violation of the Belgian treaty. It is 
true that Russia went in because of the Austrian ultimatum to 
‘Serbia, just as it is true that we have declared war because of 
the destruction of our ships and the murder of our citizens; 
but it is equally true that every man, woman, and child in 
France and England—and I have recently visited those two 
countries—realizes that the cause for which they are now fight- 
ing is far greater than the redress of the wrongs of any indi- 
vidual nation; is, in fact, the cause of civilization against bar- 
barism. I venture to say that the same feeling obtains in Russia 
and Italy and the other allied countries» So, if we are fighting, 
‘as they are fighting, for this greater cause, I say it behooves 
us to use every means in our power, every last resource of men 
and of treasure, to make certain that this cause shall prevail. 

I was in England and France a short time before the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with Germany, and I returned to 
America shortly after the break took place. I found three 
questions which puzzled the people of these countries: First, 
why, in view of the lofty ideals set up by this country, we had 
not joined with the rest of civilization against the foe of civiliza- 
tion; second, why we could not see that unless the allies won 
the war we ourselves must inevitably be the next German ob- 
jective; and, third, how it was that a self-respecting nation 
could put up with the affronts that we have put up with. In 
talking with a prominent member of the British Ministry, in 
company. with Mr. Frank Simonds, just before I left England, 
he asked us what, in our opinion, would constitute an act of 
war in the minds of our countrymen. Would the sinking of an 
American freighter without loss of American lives be such an 
act, or the sinking of a British ship with the loss ef American 
lives? It never occurred to him to ask about the sinking of an 
American ship with the loss of American lives. And that last 
straw did break the camel’s back, and we have deciared war. 
When we gave the German ambassador his passports I found 
the most intense satisfaction in France and England over our 
entrance into the war, for such was considered to be the in- 
evitable consequence of the break. Many people thought that 
it meant the beginning of the end of the war. Not on account 
of any actual immediate assistance that we might give, but on 
account of the moral effect. It was thought that the entrance 
of our country into the war at this period would show con- 
clusively to Germany that there was no possibility of ultimate 
victory for her, and that realizing this her fighting spirit would 
break. Whether or not this will prove to be the case the whole 
world is now watching to see. It is what we do right now, 
what proofs we give to the world right now of what we intend 
to do in the war, that will determine this moral effect. 

The question comes down to this: Do we give to the world 
the best promise of future military strength if we adopt the 
volunteer system, which in the eyes of experienced Europe is a 
proven failure, or do we so give it if we adopt the plan of con- 
scription, which they know to be effective? 

That we can send sufficient troops to the trenches at the 
present time materially to change the military situation abroad 
‘we know to be impossible. We are raising vast sums of money 
to help the allies. This does not mean that they will be able 
through this financial assistance to increase their armament or 
to do anything more than they are now doing or planning to do. 
Their every resource is now being used, or in course of prepara- 
tion to be used, to its utmost capacity regardless of the cost. 
It does mean, however, a reassurance as to the future which 
will have an incaiculably greater effect. In the same way the 
allies are not at the present time faced with a shortage of men, 
but just as financially we assure them for the future, so in this 
matter of men, the feeling that in the future they can count 
on us will give immeasurable comfort to the allies and a corre- 
sponding blow to the central powers. Proof of our intention to 
provide these men is the very best assistance that we can now 
give. 

I found, especially in France, a very strong feeling that the 
moral effect of American troops, however few at first in number, 
fighting in France under the American flag would be enormous. 
The idea of ‘an American legion and, they added, Theodore 
Roosevelt marching down the Champs Elysees on their way 
to the trenches, created tremendous enthusiasm in France. I 
hope that American troops will be sent to-France. I hope that 
they will be sent, even though but a handful, in the very near 
future. As an earnest of what we propose to do, their coming 
will have a far-reaching effect commensurate with their num- 
bers. I hope above all that we shall adopt the plan of con- 
scription which will show, as nothing else can show, our undying 
resolve to fight this fight to the bitter end, and will hearten up 
the allies, who are fighting our fight, as nothing else can hearten 


them up. We have met the financial situation right gloriously. 
Let us show that we are ready to give up not alone our treasure 
but our life blood for the great cause in which we are finally 


engaged. è 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, 


Mr. SHERMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. ‘Does the Senator from Tlinois 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 5 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, T am just in receipt of a letter 
which I regard as of sufficient importance to justify me in call- 
ing it to the attention of the Senate. It is a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. e says: 

As you, of course, know, the President approved yesterday the bill 
peg eae Rye by both Houses of the Congress authorizing an issue 
of $5,000,000,000 of bonds and $2,000,000,000 of one-year certificates of 
indebtedness, “to meet expenditures for the national security and de- 
fense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to 
extend credit to foreign governments, and for other purposes.“ The 
financial operations thus authorized are without parallel in the history 
of the country, and they, as well as the conditions arising out of the war 
which has been thrust upon us, must be met with vigor, encrey. and 
organization. Financial operations of such tremendous magnitude and 
import as those upon which we must now enter can not be accomplished 
by mere optimism or casual confidence. It will take hard and intelli- 
gent work all along the line to secure the required results and, at the 
same time, to ma the financial stability of the country with 
unabated prosperity. 

We have the resources and the spirit to master the great tasks ahead 
of us, but without 2 wae organization the potentiality of our resources 
is culpably diminished. Organization must be our watchword until all 
the resources of the country—financial, material, and otherwise—have 
been brought into a 1 — and thoroughly eprore relation, This is 
our imm te, as it must be our most appealing,. task, if we are to 
assert the power of America effectively on the fighting fronts in 


Europe. 

One thing of immediate and pressing importance is to further 
strengthen the Federal Reserve System so that the colossal financial 
operations of the Government may be facilitated and the commercial 
interests of the country be undisturbed: The amendments to the Fed- 

reserve act, unanimously recommended by the Federal Reserve 
Board, are of infinite importance at this time. They have been care- 
fully considered with relation to present problems, and to those which 
must arise out of the conduct of the war, and the entire board is 
impressed with the imperative necessity of strengthening the Federal 
Reserve System in icy te ees propo: in order t there may be no 
doubt about its ab to meet any test the future may imposé upon 
it, May I beg, with all of the earnestness that I can command. that 
these amendments be enacted into law at the earliest possible moment? 
I am taking the liberty of writing to you on this subject because I 
know how vitally the interests of the coun are involved in this 
legislation and how seriously the future will a rdized if there 
shall be any failure to act promptly and completely in the premises. 

Mr. President, I shall not at this time ask any action by the 
Senate, but I wish to give notice that to-morrow I shall ask 
consent that at some very early time the Senate may dispose of 
this question. 5 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Oklahoma indicate what these amendments are? 

Mr. OWEN. They are set forth very completely and fully 
in the report, which has been printed, and the italics show ex- 
actly what the changes are. The Senator can very quickly run 
over it with his eye and appreciate the changes. The main 
purpose of them is to facilitate the entry into the system of 
State banks, where the State laws permit, and to have a tend- 
ency to drift into the Federal reserve banks gold which is now 
floating unused in the pockets of the people. Those are the 
principal things. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will say to the Senator that I 
think it is a very important amendment. Unfortunately, how- 
eyer, in my State it will have no effect, because under the laws 
of my State a State banking institution can own no stock in 
any other corporation, and of course we could not own stock 
in the Federal reserve corporation. I think, however, that 
the amendment is an important amendment. If it opens the 
door to a concurrent and united membership in the Federal 
Reserve System of all of the banking institutions of the coun- 
try, it goes in the right direction. 

Mr. OWEN. We are trying to accomplish that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have been very slow to say that. 
In fact, I did not share the views that were entertained by the 
Senator from Oklahoma at the time of the passage of that act; 
but we are now in a time which calls for very serious reflec- 
tion, and whether we have not builded better than we knew 
is not for me to say. I am rather inclined to think that we 
may have done so. 4 

Mr. OWEN. I am holding the floor by the courtesy of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHER3MAN]; otherwise I should be 
very glad to make some further comments on this matter. I 
shall be glad to do so to-morrow if I have a convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for his courtesy. 
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- 278 INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. 5 
SPEECH OF MR. SHERMAN, BEGUN APRIL 25. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, by the ordinary canons of 
the military authorities who support this bill, the German 
cavalry ought now to be stabled in Westminster Abbey, and 
Prussian helmets ought to be policing the boulevards of Paris. 
Why this result has not been had I wait for those military 
authorities to explain. The best-drilled military machine the 
world ever saw was suddenly, on the 3d day of August, 1914, 
thrown against the defenseless frontier of the French Republic. 
The neutral country of Belgium was invaded as a necessary 
short step toward reaching French territory and the English 
Channel and thereby invading the British Isles. 

For more than 40 years the Prussian soldier has been in the 
making. Hardly was the question of French indemnity settled 
after the Franco-Prussian war until it began. The echo of 
Prussign cannon had hardly ceased in the streets of Strassburg 
and Sedan nor had the question of indemnity been settled around 
the council table of the representatives of the two nations lately 
at war until the German soldier began to be trained for future 
military operations against whomever he might be ordered to 
attack. 

It is not the first time in the history of the world, Mr. Presi- 
dent, since recorded time has kept an account of these affairs 
that some military nation has risen to conquer the world. It is 
the dreary repetition of an ambition to subjugate and rule, I 
hope, in the providence of God and the wisdom of the sublimated 
experience wrought out by the sorrows and misfortunes of man- 
kind that there may come a time when the Republics and con- 
stitutional governments of the world may unite that this may not 
again be. 

From the earliest time, when the Chaldean shepherds watched 
the stars and became the first astronomers, through the days 
of the Assyrian Empire, the Medes and the Persians, the Baby- 
lonians and the Parthians, and althe great military powers of 
central and western Asia, with the Greek and the Roman in 
their day, there have risen up from time to time nations who 
essayed by the prowess of their arms and by the strength of 
their military organizations to dominate the world. 

The Prussian is not the first of the human family who has 
undertaken to carry his Empire everywhere and to subdue every 
civilized power that had territory to annex or spoils to attract. 
From the days when such military powers fought the peoples 
who could not defend themselves, from the days when Nineveh 
sank in ruins and Cyrus conquered Babylon, it was the same 
manifestation of a great military power directing its energies 
and the government of men to the development of a great 
fighting machine that might destroy the peoples of the world 
and make the whole of the civilized globe subject to their arms, 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr, Reep] stated an undying 
truth both in civil government and in military defense. No 
great people, no great republic that has ever depended upon its 
volunteer force for its defense has ever perished from the earth. 

I have not forgotten the lessons of the historians, military 
and civil. The historian is but the newspaper man of the cen- 
turies. He records the imperishable events that have molded 
human affairs and that have been the great peaks marking the 
epochs in human history that were vital to the perpetuation of 
government and the preservation of nations. 

Germany to-day, or when she began this war, had approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 of population. From 1873 she had trained 
her troops. It was my fortune in 1871, when a boy 13 years of 
age, to work in the harvest field where both French and Ger- 
mans were my companions. The Alsatian coming from the an- 
nexed territory of France when the war broke out, fled from his 
rountry, crossed to Switzerland, and came to my part of the 
country in Illinois. The German was already there. They 
fought in the harvest field anew and again the war between 
France and Prussia. From the day that war ended this mighty 
machine has been formed, ruthlessly, heartlessly, and destruc- 
tively. 

The term “ruthless submarine warfare” describes nothing 
new. The whole military system of Germany is ruthless. If 
mere militarism could form men into individual fighting units, 
combine them in all the organizations known to military science 
and could conquer the world, the allies to-day would be lying 
prostrate at the feet of a conquering foe. 

France had no great standing army. She had universal train- 
ing. She had lived in the shadow of the threatened cataclysm 
from the time the treaty of peace was signed in the seventies, She 


knew that some time her wheat fields, her coal mines, her iron; 
and her cities, and the great seacoast that she possesses, both 
on the channel and the ocean, would be the object of predatory 
attacks from an enemy on their eastern border. Every mother 
had taught it to her child. Every great leader of the French 
Republic had talked it for years. Every one cognizant of French 
affairs and the protection of their national life always knew that 
at some time this would come. Still they did not maintain a 
great army and a great navy. They had universal training, as 
we ought to have had it long ago. Her territory was a part of 
the proposed conquest by the military power that coveted their 
country. The French Republic is waging a defensive war for 
the right to exist. 

In Great Britain, her fleets and her navy were the strength of 

the British Isles. She has always been a sailor from the earliest 
times. Since Drake followed in the wake of Columbus she has 
been a great maritime nation. So she has been strong on the 
sea. . 
Her army when this war began was a mere nucleus. She 
did not even have enough drill sergeants to take the volun- 
teers that came to the different recruiting stations of England, 
In spite of Kipling’s poem of the drill sergeant, they drilled thç 
Egyptian, the East Indian, they drilled the natives of. far 
distant lands to which England gave law and order, but was 
never able to arouse the martial spirit at home nor even deemed 
it necessary to maintain a great standing army. 

What was the result? Naturally when the war came she was 
unprepared. I shall not follow in detail her steps; it would 
serve no useful purpose at this hour in our national crisis. 
Some of her army officers are here with others who are in places 
of great responsibility and power. They are telling us of their 
mistakes. Why tell us what their country has never done? 

How old is England? Ten centuries have passed since Alfred 
the Great first welded her provinces and her shires into a com- 
pact empire. It is a thousand years, Mr. President, since the 
Saxon flayed the Dane that invaded Northumberland and 
nailed his skin to the church doors of England, still to be seen 
in the time of old Pepys, the dinrist, secretary of the English 
admiralty. 

In the thousand years of that time England has never violated 
her traditional policy. Rome lived for twelve hundred years. 
England is a thousand years old, dating from King Alfred, in 
900 A. D. The Assyrian Empire was eleven hundred years old 
when it perished. We are in the swaddling clothes of nations. 
We talk of our age of 142 years since Lexington and Concord. 
Who knows how long we will last in a world-wide conflagration? 
We are an infant in the kindergarten of human affairs. 

Still England with her thousand years, with her civil revolu- 
tions, with her conquest by the Normans, with Kings in exile 
and one beheaded on the streets of London, with domestic revo- 
lution after revolution and foreign wars without number, has 
survived and kept her traditional policy of the superiority of 
the civil over the military with the innate national impulses 
that have always marked her in her days of peril. She has 
resolutely set her face against the maintenance of great stand- 
ing armies. Her walls have been the sturdy heart that beats 
beneath a Briton’s bosom. Like the Delphic oracle of old that 
told the Greek on the second invasion by the armies of Persia 
that the defense of Athens was wooden walls, which they inter- 
preted to mean their fleet, England has built her walls upon tide- 
water and depended upon her navy as her first great line to 
meet a public enemy. Nor has her confidence been in vain. 
From this source she has maintained her public defenses and 
survived at times when she faced a world in arms. 

It is true some English authorities now in our country tell 
us she made a mistake in calling for volunteers. Let it be so. 
If I were an Englishman as I am an American, I would not call 
England's volunteers a failure, when, with France, they have 
met the best drilled army in the world and turned them back 
from their invasion. England has made that mistake for 10 
centuries. England has not been a conscriptive country. Her 
conscription acts of January, 1916, and May, 1916, are like 
our draft law in March, 1863. They were intended as much 
as anything else for moral effect. It is intended to notify 
even those who have not the public spirit to volunteer thut un- 
less they do the Government will exact from them an involuntary 
service. That was the value of the draft law of 1863 in our 
country. It was not the conscripted men, fewer than 67,000, 
who actually went into the Union Army that gave us our de- 
fense, it was the moral effect upon some who might not other- 
wise have volunteered. 

I have before me, Mr. President, the most disagreeable task 
I have performed since I have been in the Senate, and that is 
at a time like this to differ from the Chief Magistrate and from 
the military authorities of my country. I know what it means 
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so to differ. I know, sir, honest critics who give their opinion 
are usually regarded as unfaithful to their country's cause. 
Nevertheless, criticisms must be made. 

In ancient Persia it was a rule that the King's counselors 
should give him their best judgment on his proposed public acts. 
Every one who criticized the King was required to go out and 
stand on a golden tileʻin the floor of the throne room. If he did 
not criticize him and the King thereby made a mistake, he was 

executed for not giving the King advice. If he took his place 
on the golden tile and criticized him, he was beaten for presum- 
ing to differ from his sovereign. So one way it was death, the 
other it was stripes. 

So the critics of the present administration's policy presented 
in concrete form in this bill stand on the golden tile, and political 
execution is thredtened if we do not advise as we do upon va- 
rious public questions or we shall be scourged with many stripes 
for presuming to offer advice to our sovereign. 

I do not know, if it were not for the prospect that the country 
has of becoming “bone dry,” but we might follow another cus- 
tom of an ancient race. They always discussed everything of a 
public character rising to the gravity of this question before the 
Senate twice—once when they were sober and the next time 
when they were drunk, If they arrived at some decision when 
they were sober, they thought it might not have the proper 
enthusiasm and the power of execution that were formerly 
assumed to attend the use of alcoholic stimulants. So they 
postponed the final decision and all got drunk that night and 
reviewed the question which they had decided when they were 
sober. In this country we live in sluggish indifference until we 
fly into boundless excitement, under which we reverse ourselves 
completely. 

The conscription movement is a campaign, Mr. President, 
born of printer's ink and the desire of e ocratic power. From 
smug indifference we have passed to the extremity of precipi- 
tate military frenzy. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the metropolitan news- 
papers have cried long and loud for war. Neither can I forget 
the fact that their reading constituency in Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere of the large cities have not taken 
their advice and gone to the recruiting station, On the 9th 
day of April, 1917, by the record, nearly as many recruits were 
mustered in Muncie, Ind., with 35,000 population, as in New 
York City, with 6,000,000. Still, the Muncie newspapers had 
not been clamoring for war. For months the New York papers 
were chiding our Chief Magistrate and cartooning Congress, 
sleeping with cobwebs about their heads, because they did not 
instantly march upon the Prussian and annihilate him. Now 
their own reading constituency, I repeat, are so deaf to the 
voice of public duty that they are equally vociferous in asking 
for a conscription law to force their unwilling constituents into 
the military service in defense of the country. ` 

I have sometimes thought it would be a wise rule if in this 
Republic no city were ever permitted to assemble within its 
limits more than a given population—say, 250.000. After that 
number was reached people might then be made to move into 
the country. A majority of our population gathered in large 
cities is a menace and marks the decay that ushers in national 
dissolution. 

The vulnerable points of this Republic are the large cities. 
That much of the wealth, the genius, and the ability of the 
American people are gathered in the large cities is true. They 
are our Atlantic seaboard towns, our ports on the Mexican 
Gulf, and on the far Pacific shore. It is not amongst the coun- 
try population, but it is in the cities where the treasure is gath- 
ered, where the wealth is stored, where large populations are 

- found, requiring to be fed by the farmer, the stock raiser, the 
market gardener, and the dairyman of the country. 

I can not forget, Mr. President, in this crisis of our affairs 
the unerring index finger of the past. Where a nation gathers 
the greater portion of its wealth, its manhood, its material 
resources, its stores of learning, its genius, and its ability to 
the great city the conquering legions came, the city was de- 
stroyed, and the nation perished from the earth. When Cyrus 
made his first great inroads on the Scythians he captured one 
of their chiefs, a nomadic head of the wandering tribes, and 
asked him where their principal city was. He said, “ We have 
none; we live on the plains and on the boundless steppes of 
northern Asia; our people go to the ice sea,” as he called it— 
the Arctic Circle. Cyrus failed to conquer them because there 
was no place to strike a vital point. He could disperse their 
bands, he could scatter their army, but he neither could starve 
them nor conquer them. They had no’city to perish. 

I had a letter from one of the court clerks in Chicago, telling 
me of 1,500 applications, in round numbers, in a single day for 
marriage licenses at the window of the license clerk. I never 


knew that Cupid and Mars ran together in such close union; 
and they never do out in the country, Mr. President, where 
you and I and many of us were raised. It is only in the city 
where you find such exhibitions, 

There was one patriot, at least, as the story runs. His girl, 
to whom he was engaged, suggested that he might just as well 
get married and keep out of the service. “ No,” he said, “I have 
already enlisted, and I want but one war on my hands at a 
time.” That has been made an object lesson—1,500 “ slackers ” 
in the city of Chicago in a single day crowding the marriage- 
license window in order that they may become heads of families. 
There are no such instances in the country towns. There are 
none out at the cross-roads in the great corn belt of the West. 
There the marriage ceremonies go along at about a normal rate, 
but, like other aggravated evils, you always find this condition 
in the metropolis. 

I repeat, therefore, Mr. President, that the portion of the press 
that has ceaselessly agitated for war, now does not possess 
enough influence over its own readers to get them to enlist to 
prosecute the war that they largely have produced. We would 
have been at war two years ago if their advice had been followed. 

Mr. President, for myself I can not abdicate my -official 
powers of legislation for any Chief Magistrate, his Cabinet, nor 
any board of strategy or War College. I have not forgotten 
what happened in the Civil War, which I have heard my peo- 
ple tell when they recounted the days they spent in the camp 
and in the field. A number of desk generals, whose fighting 
was on paper, were here in this Capital. They are the ones 
who use gold braid not for war but for social functions. They 
are always in evidence everywhere. Grant once sent them a 
memorandum of how he would capture an important point. 
They discussed it far into the night and decided that it was 
impracticable and impossible. They broke up to go home, 
and as they got out in the corridor a yellow slip of paper was 
handed them by a telegraph messenger, saying that Grant 
had already captured the place and that no answer to his 
memorandum was necessary. He did the impossible; he was 
continually doing the impossible. Stonewall Jackson did the 
impossible until his lamented death. Albert Sidney Johnston 
did the impossible. They were trained soldiers, it is true; 
they were West Point men. So were Grant and Sherman and 
Sheridan and Hancock and McPherson and the whole galaxy 
of generals who trained the Volunteers. They all gave willing 
and eloquent evidence to the worth of the volunteer. 

I hope the statement will be omitted from the Conaresstonat 
Recorp when the revised speech appears or the final Rxconb 
is made up, that Shiloh was fought by political generals. My 
kin were on the Union side there and the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WIHaus! had kin in that struggle. He lost 
his father in the gray dawn of the morning of the assault. 
Were they political generals? I think not, because Grant was 
there. In his memoirs he pays a tribute to both his volunteer 
and Regular Army officers under him. He started from my 
home town of Springfield, III., in 1861 with the Twenty-first 
Illinois Infantry, which was raised in and about Mattoon, 
Coles County, III. He was a West Pointer. This Infantry 
company brought their officers with them from Coles County. 
Following the way in which volunteer regiments were organ- 
ized in those days, they chose their own colonel and subordi- 
nate officers. They were a roystering lot, and many of them 
regarded it a sort of fishing camp instead of a military camp. 


Thursday, April 26,1917. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will resume at the point 
where I left off yesterday and as briefly as I can conclude what 
I have to offer on this question. I am as impatient of delay as 
the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee and others who 
are anxious to vote on this bill. I assure Senators that I shall 
take no undue time here in what I have to say. 

Last night, when we recessed, I was referring to the Twenty- 
first Illinois Infantry. I stated, I believe, where it was raised. 
All of the volunteer regiments chose their own officers; they 
selected their colonels and subordinates; and they had done so 
in this case. The colonel was unable to obtain discipline. That 
is not unusual among volunteers. However, he was to blame 
himself, as appears from records that are unquestioned. He 
resigned. State Auditor Jesse K. Dubois was in the office of 
Gov. Yates—the elder Yates—at the time the question of select- 
ing his successor was under consideration. The governor asked 
Mr. Dubois if he knew some one fit for colonel. Mr. Dubois 
said there was a West Point graduate in the adjutant general's 
office engaged in caring for papers connected with the organi- 
zation of the Illinois volunteers, then being prepared for service 
in response to the first and second calls of President Lincoln. 
The first call was issued on the 15th day of April, 1861, calling 
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for 75,000 men. It is well enough to note that in response to 
that call more than 91,000 volunteers offered their services, an 
excess of 16,000. The second call, for 500,000, came on the 22d 
day of May, 1861. About this time a number of regiments were 
being raised in the western country. The governors of the loyal 
States were all quite busily engaged in taking care of the neces- 
sary details. 

The adjutants general of the loyal States, of course, were 
giving attention to the military part and preparing the or- 
ganization. They sent for the West Pointer, an inconspicuous- 
looking person, and asked him if he would take charge of the 
regiment. He said he would. He went out in the northwestern 
part of the city of Springfield, near where a school building 
now stands, where they were encamped. The outgoing colonel 
introduced him in a few words. He expected a speech from the 
new colonel appointed by Gov. Yates. All he did was to look 
the men in the face a moment. Some of them were sitting on 
the grass; some of them were engaged, a surviving member of 
the regiment tells me, in playing the familiar western game 
known as mumble-peg. He looked at them a moment and said, 
“Men, go to your quarters.” He turned to his tent and dis- 
appeared. He issued an order in a short time that in the morn- 
ing the regiment was to start for Quincy from Springfield, III., 
on foot. he new colonel was Grant. He had come down from 
Galena and volunteered his services. 

In the morning they started. I adverted very briefly to the 
personnel of this regiment. They were a happy, careless lot 
in part. When they started for Quincy on foot there was some 
insubordination. This is not found in the histories of our 
country; it was related to me by a survivor of this regiment 
now living at Mattoon, Ill. He said one of the members of the 
company insisted the Government ought to furnish transporta- 
tion. He declined to walk. The transportation was not forth- 
coming. He sat down on the grass where Lawrence Avenue, 
Springfield, Ill, now is, and said he would remain there until 
the Government furnished him adequate transportation. Grant 
was informed of the hiatus in the procedure. He detailed a 
soldier to bring in a couple of trace chains off a horse that was 
harnessed and about to be attached to an ammunition wagon. 
The chains were forthcoming and he ordered them attached to 
the insubordinate private, hitched him to the tail end of the 
ammunition wagon, and ordered the march to proceed, which 
it did. After being dragged some 20 feet this husky patriot 
decided that the walking was better than he had anticipated 
even. After that there was no further trouble. They marched 
to the Illinois River, where Meredosia, Ill, now is, and subse- 
quently reached the city of Quincy. 

These men were volunteers. They were rendezvoused at Cairo, 
Ill., the junction of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, and shortly 
afterwards were incorporated in the proper division. Grant re- 
mained as colonel of the Twenty-first Illinois Infantry until the 
Tth day of August following, when he was transferred to an- 
other division by order of the War Department. 

I wish to state in this connection that the record of the 
Twenty-first Illinois, after this inauspicious beginning had a 
much better ending. They were raw volunteer recruits. They 
were not conscripts. They were a part of the alleged volunteer 
failures of this country. Here is their record in the regimental 
history compiled of all the regiments that saw active service 
in the Civil War. 5 

Col. Ulysses S. Grant; Lieut. Col. John W. Alexander, killed 
in battle later. They participated at Stone River, Tenn.; 
Chickamauga, Ga.; Gays Gap, Tenn.; Iuka, Miss.; Chatta- 
hoochee, Ga.; Kenesaw, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga.; Franklin, Tenn. ; 
and Nashville, Tenn. The regimental historian attaches a note 
in which he says: 


A peculiar interest attaches itself to the Twenty-first, because it was 
Grant's old regiment. The men in that command little thought that 
the stranger assigned to them as their colonel was destined to become 
the grandest figure in the war. The recruits rendezvoused at M 
where they were. mustered into the State service May 15, 1861; b 
Capt.“ Grant, and on the 24th of June the re; iment was muste 
into the United States service by Capt. Pitcher, United States Army, 
with U. S. Grant as colonel. Grant continued in command of h 
regiment until the 7th of August, when he was promoted, and entered 
on the career which was to culminate in Fondeur at Appomattox. 
The regiment served in Missouri until May, 1862— 


And so forth. 

After that, it gives the history which I have briefly taken 
from the tabulated statement. 

I refer to this regiment not because of any particular merit 
it has above any others from that State and from many of the 
Western as well as other States of the Union. I name it in 
order to “point a moral and adorn a tale” that is very closely 
related to the Twenty-first Illinois and its colonel. I read 
from Grant’s Memoirs, volume 1. It is an authority. A hun- 
dred years from now or more, Mr. President, I hope this will 


be a textbook in the public schools. I tired if my youth of 
reading Cesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War. These are 
commentaries on the Civil War of our own country. Cæsar 
died a military dictator; Washington died a farmer; Grant died 
a private citizen, after completing the last manuscript copy of 
the memoirs, the first volume of which I hold in my hand. 
These memoirs are the life stories of a man as modest as he 
yes great. They teach something most classical schoolbooks 
o not. 

After reaching Springfield, III., from Galena he says the only 
Members of Congress he knew were Washburne, of the Galena 
district, and Philip Foulk. He knew only then Senator Doug- 
las from his own State. He saw a good deal of Gen. Pope. 

Of Gen. Taylor, of the Mexican War, he speaks, because 
Grant had been in the Mexican War. I remember that in 
the suburbs of Mexico City, at Cherubusco, they still show the 
cupola of the little stone mission where Grant mounted his 
little supply of artillery to get a good range at them and fire 
down in the stone inclosure around a church 300 or 400 yards 
away, and rout the Mexican forces out. It is referred briefly 
to by him in his Memoirs. So he saw something of service then, 
and knew Gen. Taylor. Gen. Taylor said on one occasion to 
Grant that he ought to go into the United States service. 

I now quote: 

I told him I intended to do so if there was a war. He spoke of 
his acquaintance with the public men of the State, and said he could 
get them to recommend me for a position and that he would do all he 
wing aaa — 5 declined to recelve indorsement for permission to fight 
Going home for a day or two soon after this conversation with Gen. 


Pope, I wrote from Galena the following letter to The Adjutant General 
of the Army. 


I read this with a preconceived purpose: 


GALENA, ILL., May 24, 1861. 
Col. L. THOMAS, Adjutant General, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Haying served for 15 years in the lar Army, including 4 
years at West Point, and feeling it the duty of everyone who has been 
educated at the Government expense to offer their services for the sup- 
port of that Government, I have the honor, very respectfully, to tender 
my services, until the close of war, such capacity as may be 
offered. I would say, in view of my present age and length of service, I 
feel myself competent to command a regiment, if the President, in his 
bapa should see fit to intrust one to me. 

nce the first call of the President I have been serving on the staff 
of the governor of this State, rendering such aid as I could in the organi- 
zation of our State militia, and am still enpazed in that capacity. A 
letter addressed to me at Springfield, Ill., will reach me. p 


I tfully, 
e v. S. Graxr. 
That is the letter. The following is the text of Grant's com- 


ments concerning this letter: 

This letter failed to elicit an answer from The Adjutant General of 
the Army. I presume it was hardly read by him, and certainly it could 
not have been submitted to higher authority. Subsequent to the war 
Gen. Badeau, having heard of this letter, W to the War Depart- 
ment for a copy of it. The letter could not found and no one recol- 
lected ever having seen it. 1 took no copy when it was written. 
after the application of Gen. Badeau, Gen. Townsend, who had become 
Adjutant General of the Army, while packing up papers preparatory to 
the removal of his office, found this letter in some out of the way place. 
It had not been destroyed, but it had not been regularly filed 8 

I felt some hesitation in suggesting rank as high as the colonelcy of 
a regiment, feeling somewhat doubtful whether I would be equal to the 

sition. But I had seen nearly every colonel who had been mustered 
n from the State of Illinois, and some from Indiana, and felt that 
if they could command a regiment properly and with credit, I could also. 

I read that with the purpose in view, Mr. President, to show 
that Grant entered the service in 1861, not because he volun- 
teered and sent his letter to the War Department, but was 
compelled to serve his country in a volunteer regiment that was 
raised for the Union Army or not at all. He entered it because 
another colonel could not enforce discipline. He obtained recog- 
nition not because anybody here in this Capital availed himself 
of his offer, but because the governor of a distant State gave 
him the opportunity to enter the service in that way. 

From his appointment in May, 1861, with this insubordinate 
regiment he started, landing at last at Cairo, at Island No. 10, 
at Columbus, at Fort Donelson, Fort Henry, Shiloh, Corinth, ` 
Iuka, and so on through until the transfer came, and Congress 
created the position of lieutenant general, and finally he was 
placed in command of the Army that brought the conclusion at 
Appomattox. 

But he began with a volunteer regiment. It was not until 
after the bloody baptism at Shiloh in which were men from 
the Western States who had volunteered, like the Twenty-first 
Illinois, that Grant was able to convince the authorities in 
Washington that there was in him some of the fighting blood 
that makes the soldier that wins battles and brings us speedy 
peace. If it had been left to the military disciplinarians at 
Washington to discover and use this lowly volunteer, he would 
have remained in the Mississippi Valley. Gov. Yates, of Illinois, 


Long 
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gaye him his chance to serye the country as a volunteer officer, 
and Grant needed nothing else. = 

Mr. President, this is still a government of the people acting 
through its established channels and administering its publie 
affairs by law. This is no time for a military dictatorship in 
the United States. Our country fs not invaded. It may be. 
When it is we can act accordingly. Civil authority is still 
supreme. The courts are open, process can be served, Judgments 
and decrees can be rendered, and the ordinary civil authorities 
can administer justice and protect life and property adequate 
to every civil purpose. 

This bill ts sought to be justified by the pressing public 
emergency. The emergency now is no greater in fact than it 
has been from the 3d day of August, 1914. The shadow then 
first fell across the world that to every observing man who had 
read history and knew the tendency of the power responsible 
for this war that we were approaching a time when some public 
defense would become indispensable. A state of indifference 
ensued. Now, those who once derided preparedness have passed 
from apathy to hysteria. One is as inefficient as the other for 
permanent results. y 

It is due to the chairman of the Military Committee of the 
Senate to give him credit for the pertinacity and intelligence 
with which I have heard him urge on the floor of the Senate 
nearly ever since I have been here the military training so in- 
dispensable either in peace or war. His was the lone voice in 
the wilderness. He elicited little response. Whatever may be- 
fall us his prescient warning must relieve him of responsibility. 

I announced more than a year ago that I was willing to vote 
for universal military training, It is said that this is an ab- 
surdity, unless at the same time one favors universal military 
service which means conscription in the form provided in this 
bil. I do not so understand it, according to my limited proc- 
esses of reasoning. Universal military training, if it had been 
put into operation in 1914 or 1915, would have given us the 
ability at this time to produce trained men, whether volunteers 
or conscripts. This is now our chief need. 

I think, however, there is some undue importance attached 
to the mere term military training. I have seen law students 
trained in the best law schools of our country; I have seen 
surgeons come from the colleges; I have seen architects study 
until they were licensed by the board of some of the largest 
States of the Union; 1 have seen the architects build houses 
that fell down, Some surgeons failed the first time they under- 
took to practice on a major operation. I have seen lawyers be- 
come frightened at the trial table when on trial for the first 
time until they lost their wits and their case at the same time. 

You talk like you could train a soldier by taking him in a 
cainp and putting him in a tent and letting him sleep out doors, 
eat Government rations, drilling him, instructing him to handle 
a Government rifle, work artillery and a machine gun until at 
last you have made a soldier out of him. You have, as far as 
technical training will do so. 

There is only one way to find whether there is a soldier in 
him or not, and that is the time that comes to every soldier if 
he is to be useful when he is under fire, and that test can never 
be met until he has seen actual service. His training, if he has 
in him the element of a soldier, will help develop him, but it 
will not make him a reliable force until he has actually been 
under fire; and that can net come from mere theoretical train- 
ing. An army of slackers is a melancholy hope for our defense. 

I think some things have been forgotten in this discussion, 
Congress has power under the Constitution by virtue of which 
this Nation lives, first, to declare war. That we have done. 
It has, second, power “to raise and support armies,” to “ pro- 
vide and maintain a navy.“ The power to declare war resides 
in Congress. The power to raise and support armies is in Con- 
gress. The power to provide and maintain a navy is in Con- 
gress, Are any of the powers, or all of them, vested in the 
President, in the Cabinet, in the War College? They are not, 
The power, by the very instrument under which we sit in this 
body, is in Congress to raise and support an army and to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy. If that be so, are we not doing so 
to-day? We are attempting under this bill to raise and main- 
tain an army. It is not that the President has power to raise 
and support an army. but that Congress has the power. The 
newspapers, the criticisms, the endless correspondence by wire 
and by postal facilities that come to my office—I think I have 
over 3.000 which I can not answer until Congress has ad- 
journed—all have the same burden. It is, Pass the bill pre- 
sented by the President.“ Do they argue it? No. “Support 
the President; pass the bill presented by the President, the 
Cabinet, the War College, and the General Staff.“ They vary, 
but they are all to the sume effect“ Pass the bill presented to 
you by the Executive.” If that was the intent of our Gov- 


ernment, if that was meant by the fathers at Philadelphia 
when they wrote our Constitution, they would have written it 
so clearly that we would not cavil on what it meant to-day, 
They did not do so. There are no such powers vested in the 
President now. z 

For myself, I never permitted an Executive to vote me. 
Locally most of my difficulties in my own State arose out of 
the fact that in 12 years’ service in the legislature of that State 
I never permitted a governor; t or Republican, to 
order me what to do or how to vote while I was a member of 
a legislative body. This question is not a question of politics. 
It is a question of constitutional duty and power. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is my President as much as he is the 
President of the majority side of this Chamber. If he were a 
Republican he could not eome into this Chamber with a bill 
and tell me to vote for it. I will use my own judgment on a 
legislative matter so long as I hold a seat in this body. If 
my constituents do not think well of my judgment they have 
the power to reject me at the proper time and place. I act 
here with a full sense of my responsibility, and I propose to 
take the responsibility myself. I will not vote to put into the 
hands of any President I ever saw the power to raise and 
support armies. The supreme law of the land has vested that 
in Congress, 

I have written many letters to the War Department in the 
last four years, and not in a single letter have I asked the War 
Department to do anything. Likewise with the Navy Depart- 
ment. I have written letters introducing the bearer as 2 
man of honesty who could be trusted, who was worthy and of 
good character, as one they might safely talk what they pleased 
in his presence or to him; but as to requiring that he be given 
military or naval appointment, I haye not done so. I am not 
qualified to do so. 

When an army has been raised the President is the Com- 
mander in Chief. He exercises that great power through the 
appointment of proper military officers. Likewise he does so 
with the Navy. He is responsible for the proper results. I 
will give to him the utmost latitude in the performance of his 
military and naval duties, If the President is the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, after an army shall have been 
raised and a navy shall have been provided under the powers 
of the Constitution, I have no right, moral or legal, to interfere 
with him in the performance of his official duties. I have no 
right to evade the duty of voting to raise and support an army; 
the President has no more right to tell the Senate how our army 
shall be raised than I have to tell his as Commander in Chief 
how he shall use the army as a fighting instrument after it 
shall have been raised and put under his command. 

In all the wisdom of the multitude of editors, of resolutions 
passed without number by patriotic bodies, whose motives I 
do not question, they have failed to grasp the elemental prin- 
ciple that this is a Government of the people in this country, 
and not the Government of a department. It was made a Gov- 
ernment, Mr. President, with a division of powers. In that 
division of powers there fell to this body, with the other House, 
the power to raise and support an army. The Constitution 
does not say that the President shall order us to raise and 
support an army, that he and his advisers shall- write a bill 
and order us to pass it, but that we shall raise and support 
an army. When that is done, the army is placed by the same 
mandatory provisions of our Constitution under the President, 
as Commander in Chief, as the great military force of the 
Republic. Then it is for him so to utilize it is to produce the 
necessary defense of the country. After the army is raised I 
have no right to interfere with him, nor would I by any act of 
mine to do. If T have no right to interfere with him in em- 
ploying the Army and the Navy as a fighting force on land and 
on sea, then, reciprocally, he has no right to intrude himself into 
this Chamber and tell any of us how we shall vote on raising 
the Army. That is our business; and I propose for the one 
vote I have in this body to make it my business, 

I am responsible to the immediate eonstituency I have the 
honor in part to represent. I know whence comes all this vast 
array of evidence presented to us in various ways. I know the 
signers of the greater part of these letters. You can not deceive 
me on the voice of the people. They shout Congress will be 
destroyed unless their clamor shall be obeyed. “ Vox populi, 
vox dei.” Yes; as Francis Leiber said in his Civil Liberty 
and Self-Government, “ It was vox populi in the days of Pontius 
Pilate that sent the Savior to the cross.” I am not a blind 
devotee of the voice of the people. I wish to know who the 
people are whose voice penetrates this Chamber, and I think 

do. 

Mr. President, out in our western prairies I know a good 
many people in many of the States, especially in my own. All 
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of my earlier associates from the time I was able to work at 
the humblest occupation until I left the farm, when I was 24 
years of age, were farm boys, woodchoppers, boatmen, ditchers. 
those who grubbed in the forest and who made the clearings 
for the first opening of that mighty wave of immigration that 
came from the Eastern States to the frontier. I saw it all. 
Out of those in my own country there are five lawyers in the 
world to-day. One of them is the best lawyer there is in the 
northwestern country. Two millionaires went out of that 
crowd. I am not jealous of them; I am glad they made the 
money. I do not want to divide with them. I do not want to 
say, “Away with them and their possessions; let us confiscate 
them.” They turned their activities and their minds to money 
making, while some of the rest of us did not follow that line, 
and so we have not anything. But those were my boyhood 
associates. They were humble men in humble walks of life in 
the beginning. They were the unfit in their youth. They are 
to be conscripted now while the favored ones escape. They 
were the children of humble men; men who wrested a reluctant 
living from the soil that had been trampled by the buffalo and 
the red man for centuries. They cut the sod for the first time. 
It had never been turned by the plow of a civilized being. They 
lived in that hardy way, and there, as in many of the States 
bordering on ours, where in the vagt stores of timber the lumber 
trade had its origin, the pioneers came, and they and their 
children and their grandchildren wrested it from the wilder- 
ness. There were no millionaires in those days; there was no 
class privilege; there was no master and servant; there were 
no favors shown. They were men who lived literally by the 
sweat of their own faces. Two brothers I know, members of 
that little group of my boyhood friends, who are now in the 
cabs of locomotives. I know another who is working on a cot- 
ton plantation in Texas and is getting $35 a month. I know 
of others who are still hired hands on farms. I know of two 
brothers, one of whom became the lawyer of whom I have 
spoken, while the other is still tilling a little 80-acre farm in 
southern Illinois. They both had the same kind of mind, the 
same understanding, the same wide world open to them. One 
is professionally of great ability, while the other is still the 
plodder on the farm. Some belong to unions and some do not. 
I never made any distinction between them. To me a union 
man is as good as anybody else if he behaves himself as well 
as anybody else; and if he does not, and breaks the laws, he is 
a criminal, just like any other criminal, in spite of the fact 
that he carries a union card. Mere occupation excuses no one 
for his misconduct. I have told those associates of my early 
life these things. I believe them, and I will tell them so long 
as I have breath in my body to tell them. 

Who are the men, then, who send these communications to us? 
Are they those associates of our early lives on the farm, the 
ditch digger, the grubber, the boatman, the locomotive engineer? 
Not one of them. I can call the roll, and nearly every one of 
them is an employer of men or wants to be an officer or has a 
relative that wants to be an officer in the Army, to order some- 
body around, or wants to be a candidate for office and thinks 
he can ride on a popular wave. What is left are those who 
never have an idea until they read it in a newspaper. They 
rave in unison with editors and have brainstorms every time 
somebody suggests that now is the appointed time to go into 
convulsions, I have no prejudice against them, but I do not 
propose to beeome a victim of their manufactured crusade or to 
delude myself with the notion that they are the only people in 
the United States to whom I ought to listen. The men who are 
to be conscripted have no powerful voice here. I remember 
who they are, however. 

What is this cry? It is that the volunteers will take the best 

men out of the country; will lead them to the line of battle, 
where they will be sacrificed. Let the others go, they say. 
Who are the best men in any community? I was associated 
with doctors for between four and five years every day of my 
life in a certain branch of the public service. We got up a 
school at one time, for it was quite a fad, you know, following 
on the heels of the system of eugenics. They said, “ We will 
sterilize all the worthless ones, so that our species may not 
degenerate.” That sounded well. It was thought to be a great 
reform. You know a great many people so like to be reformers, 
and here was something on which they might sing a song in 
varied keys. And so they sang lustily, Mr. President, until it 
reached the point of who should decide who the uLfit were and 
who might become the sires of the hardy, desirable stock that 
were to be perpetuated. It was said, “Well, leave it to a 
board.” Certainly, to a board. Everything is left to a board, 
just like it is here in this Government—leave it to a commis- 
sion. All right. Who appoints the commission? The governor. 
With that a gentleman over in the corner, who was a corn doc- 


tor, arose—he had been denied a right to a license to administer 
relief—and said, “I am opposed to thé governor's naming a 
commission, because he might think I was one of the unfit.’ 
Who is to decide upon the unfit who are to go to the front to 
stop Prussian bullets? Who is to decide that under this bill? 
You wish the President to decide it. Well, now, he has not the 
time to decide it all. To whom will he delegate this power? To 
the War Department. Secretary Baker does not have time to 
do it all. He will delegate it to an Assistant Seeretary, and it 
will be parceled out until, like the river that goes out in the 
sands of the desert, it disappears. No one will know where or 
how it has gone or whom to approach in separating the fit from 
the unfit. The singular thing is that the unfit in spirit, at least 
are to be the conscript armies of the Republic. 

In other words, here is what it is: It is the same bureau- 
cratic government that now, in times of peace, afflicts this Gov- 
ernment until it is nauseating; not this administration in par- 
ticular. I am general in my statement. It has been true of 
administrations here for at least 20 years; and, for one, I will 
not vote to perpetuate or to add to it. 

Who will determine at last who are the worthy ones that 
are to stay at home, and who are the unfit or the unworthy 
that shall be drafted by selective conscription into the serv- 
ice, taken into a camp, and sent to France? How will we de- 
cide that? It has to be decided in some way. Leave it to the 
War Department, the provost marshal, who will apportion the 
country out into districts and subdistricts, and get down at 
last to the voting precinet. That will probably be adopted as 
the rendezvous or recruiting station where finally the issue will 
be settled. 

What will happen? Here comes a farmer, Well, he is going 
to raise potatoes and beef and corn and wheat. Leave him at 
home. Certainly. Next, who is this man coming in here from 
a country village of 200 or 300 people? He is the town fisher- 
man. He is the fellow that all the dogs and children love as 
their very lives. That is characteristic of them. Did he ever do 
anything? No. I have in my mind’s eye just such a fellow. He 
was the boon companion of my childhood. He could catch more 
fish and steal more pups than anybody else in the whole town- 
ship. I simply worshipped at his shrine. He knew all the good 
fishing holes along the Wabash and its branches. He lived to a 
green old age. He rivaled the Jewish patriarchs in years. He 
lived almost exclusively on the proceeds of his wife’s wash- 
board. Somehow those fellows live a long time. The good die 
young. I would not make any invidious comparison on the age 
of Senators. Some of them live to be quite venerable, but it is 
owing to their settled habits here, and the very great longevity 
that is attributable to holding Federal office. Nevertheless, it 
is perfectly evident that these gentlemen who belong to the 
union of the Perennial Sons of Rest live forever. The Great 
Father only knows why He ever let them come to this world. 
They eat three meals a day and get them somehow, and there- 
by add to the high cost of living. But they are here. No law 
has ever been enacted to kill them, and this is the first bill I 
ever saw that proposed to take them out and shoot them under 
the guise of military service, so as to save the fellow who is 
some account. 

We agree about the town loafer. Let me push the analogy 
a little further. I would not give a cent for a law unless I 
know how it applies. Why, I remember some of the French 
constitutions, after the Bourbon Kings ceased to rule. Read 
their constitutions. I have them all—the translations; I can 
not read them in the original. They are the finest documents 
that were ever put on paper. They are instinct with liberty, 
fraternity, and equality. They talk without stint of abstract 
rights. I caught Thomas Jefferson poaching when I read them. 
He got his Declaration of Independence from the French ency- 
clopedists and Magna Charta of King John’s time. He is entitled 
to credit for modifying and adapting it to our conditions and 
making a great document for the English-speaking race out of it. 
But old Thomas cribbed a good deal of it bodily from the French 
revolutionists and England's charters. 

Such principles at first were on paper; it required many years 
to reach a successful practice. This bill is on paper, but how will 
it work? I am going to apply it. I have a friend who is getting 
$30 a month. I was raised with him in boyhood. He is getting 
$30 a month because it is all he is worth. He has so gravitated 
in this jolt wagon of human life, as we journey from the cradle 
to the grave, that in the shaking-down process he has reached 
the $30 level, and he will stay there because he is as old as I am. 
Apply the process to those of military age. Take his young 
counterpart; send him; make a cook out of him, or something 
else. Take the town fisherman’s children; take his boys that 
are from 20 to 80 years of age; what are they doing—following 
in the footsteps of their beloved father—certainly, take them. 
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Here is the machinist coming from the same crowd of boys, 
with a wage of, say, $200 a month. Take him? No; we must 
have him in a shop. Leave him there. All right. Conscript the 
$30-a-month man, and what do you do with him? Give him $15 
a month as a soldier. Take him away from his family; put him 
in 2 camp; make a soldier out of him at $15 a month. Let his 
wife and her children take care of themselves. Well, that hus- 
band or son does not amount to much. They are just common 
sort of people. Yet their affections are as strong and their sor- 
rows as deep as the genius or the millionaire. No matter, the 
man of affairs, the real nice people, must be kept home and the 
unrefined conscripted. The American race is recruited from 
the lowly. Every so often it breeds out at the top and must be 
supplied from the humble ranks of life; but, I suppose, in the 
wreck of matter and the crash of worlds and the rise and fall of 
empires, that the common mortals are not to be considered. But 
one of them goes at $15 a month; you make a soldier out of 
him. The high-priced one stays at home; he still draws his 
wages. The common laborer, at $30 a month, is conscripted 
and serves his country at $15 a month. The $200-a-month man 
stays with his family and earns his wages and takes no risk. 

This is called equality of service. It is so democratic, it is 
so fair to make everybody—to use the language of the English 
captain who testified before the committee“ do his bit.“ This 
is the democracy of sacrifice. Take one man who is getting 
$80 a month, cut him to $15 and send him into the service; 
leave the other at $200 a month at home with his family, with 
his salary, holding his place, and the other one conscripted 
under the terms of this bill at $15 a month, and you call that 
democratic equality! That is the way it works. 

Selective conscription is the most obnoxious form of con- 
scription; it opens the way for favoritism and discrimination. 
I never saw a bill that proposed to sort out the alleged most 
unworthy of the country and make of them an army to defend 
the Republic out of those who are alleged to be mostly unfit for 
anything else. 

If a man is not worth anything in private life he will be 
worth precious little as a soldier. It is said that the men of 
affairs, the good men, will all be volunteers, and consequently 
they will be killed off. It is the good men in the world that 
work themselves to death, that crowd sanitariums, that die or 
are disabled with nervous prostration. The busiest, fittest men 
seem to be short lived in the business world. The sluggards 
live. The parasites of human society live. They flourish until, 
like the century-living crow, they have taken the last morsel they 
can absorb in their time. Why not kill them? If that is the 
right way, pass this bill; you will take all of that alleged un- 
promising crew to make the armies of the Republic. 

Who will apply this? The War Department. It will take, 
by a selective conscription, those men that, it is claimed, are 
the best able to go. Somebody has to judge of that. It is like 
this eugenic meeting I spoke about a while ago; when you go to 
applying it, then comes the test and then the criticism begins, 
and I prefer to make the criticism now. 

“Oh,” it is said, “ you must take the advice of the Secretary 
of War, of the bureau generals.” I am going to make a pre- 
diction, that there is not a single general or military expert now 
in Washington who, when this war is over, will be a military 
hero and have the glad acclaims of the populace dinning in 
his ears as he passes down Pennsylvania Avenue after the 
treaty of peace is concluded. That is the fortune of war. You 
do not make generals nor admirals in Washington; you make 
them on the field of battle and on the sea. You do not make 
them here by military balls and favoritism; you make them in 
the camp and in the extremity of conflict, when the minds and 
souls of men rise to the level of the great emergency; they 
never can be found until the emergency has been met and 
passed. t 

I am asked to abandon my constitutional power of one vote, 
or the voice that I have in this body, and take the advice of the 
President and those men on how to raise an army. I expect, 
after the army is raised, and hereby pledge myself, to support 
that army in every needed way. I am-now exercising a legis- 
lative power. That power is vested in this body by the organic 
law of our country. I shall not permit the gentleman of military 
experience only to tell me how to vote to raise an army. After 
he is in the field with the army we raise, it will be equally as 
presumptuous for me to tell him how to fight his battles. We are 
fighting now a legislative battle. I do not regard the advice 
of a military man on how to raise an army as any more valuable 
than I would regard my own advice to a general as to how to 
conduct military operations after I have raised the army, and 
he, by proper authority, has been made the head of it. 

Who were these men in private life before it all happened? 
My sources of information, the grounds upon which I vote here, 


are just as satisfactory to me as those given me by the authori- 
ties. We have had as much or more experience in legislation 
than the Secretary of War. We have had more than the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. In matters of legislation in civil life I take 
no advice from those gentlemen as to my duties in the Senate. 
I take no advice from the editors of newspapers as to my duties 
in the Senate. I will meet them at the proper time and place. 
If they wish now to play the dictator, let them do so. I know 
as much about. how to vote in the Senate as the editor of a 
metropolitan newspaper, and I propose to follow my own judg- 
ment. My lights are my own. , . 

I adverted very briefly yesterday to the fact that, with all the 
influence of the metropolitan newspapers, they can obtain no 
recruits in the large cities at all commensurate with the popu- 
lation of the cities as compared with the population outside. 
Several editorials that have been clipped and sent to me say, in 
substance, that a vote against the conscription bill is a vote 
for the Kaiser; that the motives of those who vote against the 
bill are the same as those of the alien enemies who are plotting 
to destroy our country. That is an easy argument to make. It 
signifies no exalted mentality and carries no weighty reasoning 
processes. Anybody possessing the power of speech can say it. 
It is not the token of a great editor. It seems like the barren 
lucubration of an exhausted mind. I shall, for my part, con- 
tinue to use my lights rathef than to be influenced by inflamma- 
tory resolutions and by frenzied editorials, 

Here is what the President asks, among other things. This is 
the bill of particulars: 

(1) Complete bureaucratic government. 

(2) Conscription. The conscription is military, naval, indus- 
trial, financial, and intellectual. The intellectual conscription is 
in the espionage bill, under which, as written, it is my deliberate 
judgment that a person could not leave the Senate Chamber, 
even with civil government in full operation, go out upon the 
platform, and say even what I am saying here this afternoon 
without danger of being arrested by a United States marshal and 
fined, jailed, or sent to the penitentiary. We are not in a state 
of war, as far as our domestic affairs are involved. Every civil 
process known to government and its institutions is in uninter- 
rupted operation. No occasion for declaring martial law exists. 

After making these liberal demands under the second head I 
have named, the third is he opposes the joint congressional com- 
mittee on the conduct of the war. He wishes power to name all 
officers and select all privates, not by draft but by a process of 
discrimination. 

I am going to say what I wish. If the amendment that is 
designed to substitute the volunteer feature for the conscription 
plan shall not be adopted, in that event there will be presented 
here the conscription bill as the only measure of raising an army. 
In that emergency I shall vote for the conscription bill, but 
under no other conditions. After that is done, how may we 
expect it to operate? We already have proof of it, and I am 
going to say what I think now. Gen. Wood has been assigned 
to South Carolina to vegetate, and Dr. Grayson has been created 
a rear admiral under a process of judicious selection. Is this 
the perfected fruit of selective conscription? When you begin 
at the heads of departments or of the officers, it is the only visible 
evidence up to this time we have to light our footsteps in this 
discussion. If that is a part of the process, then the term 
“political generals and admirals” is accurately applied. 

I respect the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] for 
what he said yesterday. He said if Roosevelt wished to raise a 
division, he would vote to give strength to his arm and let him 
and his volunteers become a part of the fighting force of the 
country. There is no partisanship in that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I interrupt the Senator merely to remind him 
that if this morning’s dispatches are reliable something like 
123,000 applications have already been received by. those 
representing Col. Roosevelt, anxious to join him and form part 
of the division which he proposes to raise under the volunteer 
system. 2 F s 

Mr. SHERMAN. One hundred and twenty-three thousand? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the statement in the Washington Post 
of this morning. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not read the morning paper. I am 
very glad to have the Senator from Colorado add this to the 
discussion this afternoon. It is both timely and material. 

If the day the declaration of war was made by the joint 
resolution the President had issued a call for volunteers, we 
would have definitely known at this time whether volunteers in 
sufficient numbers during the war would have offered their 
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services. If a man now goes to a recruiting office, he faces one 
of two alternatives, either entering the National Guard of the 
State for three years at least in the service and three years as 
a reserve, making six years, or seven years of Regular Army 
life. 

Why did recruiting stop last June? From sometime in June 
up to July recruiting stopped. If you find the truth from the 
War Department, it was because the Army had then all the 
recruits they could drill or take care of. There would have been 
no argument if the proclamation had been issued for volunteers. 
That would have answered itself. If no volunteers had come, 
we could have demonstrated it on the floor of the Senate and we 
would have voted, I would have voted for my part, for a con- 
scription act. 

Fort Sumter was fired on the 12th day of April, 1861. It 
surrendered on the 14th day of April, 1861. On the 15th day of 
April Lincoln issued a proclamation calling for 75,000 volun- 
teers. He convened in the same proclamation Congress in ses- 
sion on the 4th day of July, 1861. He did not call for con- 
scripts; he called for volunteers. They were for three months’ 
service. The second call was May 8, 1861, for 500,000 men to 
serve for six months, one year, two years, and three years. 
To the first call for 75,000 men 91,816 men responded. To the 
second call, in May of that year, for 500,000 men, 700,680 men 
responded. The third call was July 2, 1861, before Congress 
convened, at a time when there was no special authority vested 
in President Lincoln, other than as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, to issue such a procla- 
mation. Congress did not convene until the 4th day of July, 
but on the 2d of July President Lincoln issued a call for 300,000 
men, and the response was 421,465 men. ‘The fourth call was 
issued for nine months’ service. That was made August 4, 
1862. It called for 300,000 men, and 87,588 men responded. The 
credits in the overenlistments in the other calls, by looking at 
the tabulation, will account for nearly all of the deficiency on 
this call. The fifth call was made for three years’ service, 
October 17, 1863, for 500,000 men, of whom 369,380 were fur- 
nished. The sixth call was made on March 14, 1864, of 200,000 
men, and 292,193 were furnished. This was in excess of the 
number required. The seventh call was made July 18, 1864, 
of 500,000 men, and 386,461 were furnished. The number was 
reduced by the excess of credits on previous calls and enlist- 
ments. The eighth call was made December 19, 1864, of 300,000 
men; the quota assigned to the various States was 284,215, and 
212,212 were furnished. 

I now read from the report of the Secretary of War dated 
November 22, 1865, on this subject: 

raised for a short 
n those raised for a 
longer period 

supplied 


armies in the field. 
their own entreaty, were sent to the front and displayed their 
in the hardest battles of the campaign. 

The troops disbanded were chiefly bb span Me a went to the fleld 
to uphold the system of free government established by their fathers, 
and which they mean to bequeath to their children, 

* * * * * . . 

A foreign war would intensify the national tering and thousands 
once misled would rejoice to atone their error by lyin; to the na- 
tional flag. The question of time in which armies could raised to 
quell insurrection or repel invasion is therefore the only question 
relating to troops. 

This is signed by.Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. He 
had seen four years of service as head of the War Department, 
and he says the only thing is a question of time—paying this 
splendid tribute to the volunteer soldier of that war. 

He continues: 


When Lee's Army surrendered thousands of recrnits were pouring in, 
and men were discharged from recruiting stations and rendezvous in 
every State. On several occasions when troops were promptly needed 
to avert impending disaster vigorous exertion brought them into the 
field from remote States with incredible s; . Official reports show 
that after the disasters on the Peninsula in 1862, over 80,000 ea 
were enlisted, organized, armed, equipped, and sent into the field 
less than a month. Sixty thousand troops have repea y gone to 
the field within four weeks. And 90,000 Infantry were sent to the 
armies from the five States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin within 20 days. 


These were not, and it will not be contended could be, sea- 
soned soldiers, but it shows the volunteer spirit produced men 
and produced them in adequate numbers. The only answer 
to that is that it produced the kind of men that ought not to 
be sent out into the field and camp to die of disease or in battle. 
I have answered that according to my view, that this is a 
process of selective conscription in order to build up an army 
out of what is alleged to be the most unserviceable part of our 
population. It is a novel argument that the inferior man 
shall be the unit of our Army. 


On the face of the bill it admits it, and the process of decid- 
ing who the most worthless or those who can be best spared 
is left at last to the arbitrary, unbridled will of the power 
vested in the President or the War Department. I am not 
ready to establish a process of discriminative conscription and 
semimilitary and political dictatorship of that kind. It is just 
as important to me to preserve civil government, to keep in- 
tact our American institutional liberty, as it is in the world- 
wide war to destroy the autocracy of the Prussians. If we 
are to fail, if our institutions are to be lost, I would rather 
they would be lost to a foreign foe than by our own abandon- 
ment of the orderly processes of free government. 

Congress alone can levy taxes, provide revenues, and appro- 
priate in money bills the required sums to maintain the Army. 
These are the great war powers of Government: To declare 
war, to provide and support an army, to raise and maintain a 
navy, to levy taxes, to appropriate money. 

Incident to raising an army it is a question as to whether it 
shall be by volunteering or by conscription. ‘That is a question 
of civil government, a question that relates to the power of 
Congress to legislate and the exercise in their discretion of 
that power. Therefore I will not, so far as my vote is con- 
cerned on this question, surrender that into the keeping of any 
Executive of the Republie. i 

It is said that the volunteer system has always been a failure. 
It was an alleged failure in the Revolutionary War, and still 
we became independent. It was a failure in the War of 1812. 
Still we established our rights on the open sea. It is said that 
the War of 1775 ought not to have lasted eight years; that it 
ought to have ended in eight months. Against what power? 
England. What was England doing the world over between 
1765, along when the revolutionary troubles first began in this 
country, and 1788, when the treaty of peace came? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator speaks of our having 
won in the War of 1812 and settled the differences between our 
country and Great Britain. Is it not the fact that when the 
treaty of Ghent was signed it was on the supposition prac- 
tically that America had been whipped, and that we did not 
win the War of 1812 until the Battle of New Orleans; and, 
further, that the treaty of Ghent did not settle anything that 
was in controversy between the two Governments? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It may not have been in the treaty. There 
is many a thing not written in a treaty that has been thor-. 
oughly respected by the belligerents. England has never sought 
to impress an American citizen who has been naturalized, al- 
though of English birth, from that time to the present. I care 
not what may have been written into the treaty settling the 
War of 1812; as a matter of fact the right has never been 
insisted on from the time the war ended up to date. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was never insisted on after the 
Battle of New Orleans, but they might have insisted on it if we 
had stopped with the treaty of Ghent. 
ee SHERMAN, They could insist on it yet, but it is un- 

ely. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED, I call attention to the fact that the Battle of 
New Orleans was fought by 1,500 American volunteers against 
15,000 British regulars. - 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will permit me, the 
question the Senator from Ilinois was discussing was not the 
question whether they were volunteers who fought at New Or- 
leans. I only called the Senator’s attention to the statement 
made by him that we won the War of 1812. I say, when the 
treaty of Ghent was signed we were practically whipped. 

Mr. REED. I do not claim that my remark was pertinent 
to the particular inquiry, but it is pertinent to the question 
which we are discussing here in the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Capital was taken and the Capitol 
burned in 1814 in that war, a part of the public buildings de- 
stroyed, some of the public records, because we did not have 
proper military forces to defend our own Capital. She is 
selfish, and no philanthropic motive prompted her to end the 
war. That we met some reverses does not argue that we ought 
to conscript our soldiers in 1917 in order to prevent the same 
thing from happening again. A conscript can not be drilled 
into a soldier any sooner than a volunteer. The melancholy and 
humiliating spectacle on the Canadian border referred to by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] occurred. It 
may not be in the school history, but it occurred. It was as 
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likely to happen with conscripts as volunteers. Men who so 
act will perform the same way, however they enter the service. 
I refer now to another spectacle on the Canadian border. 

In 1813 and 1814 Napoleon’s star began to wane. The great 
European struggle centered in and about Dresden in Germany. 


He was defeated. It was renewed, terminating in the Battle 
of Leipzig. After the Battle of Leipzig all Europe saw the 
coming fall of Napoleon. The Battle of Leipzig saw him turn 
on the way to Elba, following on his first abdication. When 
this was evident, the veterans of the British Empire were re- 
leased. England and her allies became paramount in The Pen- 
insula. Great Britain's armies were relieved. Some who had 
fought under the eye of Wellington were sent to the United 
States. They were in the British forces that fought at Lundy’s 
Lane within the roar of the cataract; the volunteer soldier re- 
deemed the disgrace mentioned by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey. He redeemed it in a pitched battle against British vet- 
erans of the Napoleonic wars. 

The Battle of Waterloo was not fought until the 18th day of 
June, 1815. The treaty of peace was made in December, 1814, 
before the Battle of New Orleans, the 8th of January, 1815. Eng- 
land knew the war was over for the domination of Europe by 
Napoleon. She had then no fear of the Napoleonic wars to 
induce her to make peace with us. Read the history of that 
time. The English historian says they did not insist upon any 
harsh terms in the treaty, because it was generally understood 
that no good purpose would be served by writing anything into 
the treaty that would have been burdensome or humiliating to 
the United States or that would lead to a prolongation of the 
war. There was nothing to be gained by it. 

There was at the same time, written not in the face of it but 
in the diplomatic and political history of that period, the fur- 
ther knowledge that the French people were still to be reckoned 
with. That had something to do, no doubt, with the favorable 
terms of the treaty of peace signed in December, 1814. She 
knew the longer the war continued the more capable our military 
forces became and the more difficult peace became. 

It can not be said the volunteer soldier has not served capably 
in every war of our country. The military element will become 
paramount over the civil if conscription becomes the rule. 
Speaking of the Revolutionary soldiers, Webster's matchless sen- 
timent rises irresistibly to our minds: 

While actual danger was yet afar off, they raised their flag against a 
power to which, for purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome 
in the héight of her glory is not to be —— a power which has 


dotted over the whole globe with her ons and military posts and 


whose morning drumbeat, following the sun and keeping company the 


hours, circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of the 
martial airs of England. 

Volunteer soldiers met a force that was worthy of any patri- 
otic effort. They met it successfully and achieved their inde- 
pendence. The fact remains, whatever criticism may be offered. 

I wish to read very briefly from Civil War military records, 
and then I shall close. I feel like apologizing to the Senate for 
taking so much time, but some of these things I must say now, 
because I shall make no further remarks hereafter. I have 
been here since the 2d of April and I have not occupied three 
minutes of the entire time of the Senate, and I hope not to be 
required to occupy it again. I wish to read from Fox’s Regi- 
mental History, on page 139, on the volunteers. I will make it 
very short. Of these volunteers the one that leads is the Fifth 
New Hampshire. It was organized in October, 1861. It went 
through more pitched battles and suffered greater losses than 
any other regiment in the Civil War.. It was at Fair Oaks, at 
Malvern Hill, at Antietam, at Gettysburg, at Chancellorsville, 
at Petersburg, and, in all, in 18 pitched battles. They were a 
volunteer regiment, entering the service in October, 1861. 

Fox’s Regimental Losses of the Civil War says of the Fifth 
New Hampshire: 

The rolls of this regiment were incumbered in 1864 with the names 
of conscripts and mercenaries ; 420 of them deserted, most of them before 
joining the command, 

Following them in the order of this regimental history are 
the EKighty-third Pennsylvania, the Seventh Wisconsin, the Fifth 
Michigan, the Sixty-ninth New York, and the Ninth Illinois. 
Those were all volunteers. For hard fighting they led all the 
heroic host that carried the Union to victory. 

I wish further to read from this history on page 49, first, the 
number of volunteers in the Civil War. It is said that the vol- 
unteer has always been a failure. I want to know where he has 
failed. Can you train a conscript any sooner than you can train 
a volunteer? I want somebody to answer on the floor of the 
Senate. Can you make a soldier out of a conscript, willing or 
unwilling, any sooner than you can make a soldier out of a 
volunteer? 

The volunteers in the Civil War were 2,067,175 men, total. 


The Regulars were 67,000. 

The colored troops were 186,097. 

A total of 2,820,252. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the great body of the troops 
in the Civil War were volunteer troops. Did that destroy the 
American people? Were so many of them killed that our race 
degenerated? Hardly. From it came the best disciplined, hardy, 
law-abiding men of that generation. 

I wish to add one more quotation from page 532, speaking of 
3 of the active forces in the various services in the 

eld: è - 


avoidably—and pyres the number of actual desertions at 201,397. Of 
26 were arrested and sent to their regiments. 

I have no doubt that what follows is a scandalous thing to 
put in the Concressionat Record. I do not willingly place it 
there. If the attack had not been made upon the volunteer sol- 
dier, I would not have placed it there, 

The desertions were most frequent in the Regular Army, 16,365 men 
having deserted from that arm of the service during the war, a loss of 
orars Aa 2a cent, while in the volunteer service the average rate was 

rtions were frequent among the drafted men, for their service 
was compulsory ; but there were not many of this class in the ranks, . 
The Union — | was essentially a volunteer army. True, a conscrip- 
tion act was enforced, but its provisions for exemption were so lenient 
that the number of drafted men actually held to service was only 
52, Small number as compared with the total enlistment. In 
addition’ to the drafted men held to service, there were 75,429 con- 
scripts who sent substitutes. 

In this, Mr. President, there is a record that is of value. The 
desertions in the Regular Army were 24 per cent and in the 
volunteers of the Civil War they were 6 per cent. It is pro- 
posed, however, deliberately by an act of Congress to adopt the 
plan that produced more than four times as many desertions in 
time of military service than that of voluntary service. In the 
light of this experience it can not be said that the volunteer 
system is a failure. 

Mr. President, I have said all I care to say at this time, and 
I assure you that I have not willingly made these statements. 
As stated yesterday evening, to me it has been a disagreeable 
task. The criticisms offered against an administration in time 
of war are always misconstrued; they are always turned 
against the critic. I propose to take the chances on it. I have 
voiced my protest against a conscription plan. I have said 
that in my judgment this is a matter for Congress to settle. I 
will not permit the Executive to settle it for me. I will not 
permit an Army officer, however wise he may be in milttary 
matters, to settle it for me, for it is a civil question only. This 
measure goes to the method of raising an army, and that is for 
Congress to decide. ; 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, it is my purpose to take 
comparatively a short time in the discussion of this mensure. 
I realize, as do others, the emergency feature of it and the 
importance that such action as Congress shall take shall be 
taken as early as possible, in order that the Government may 
proceed actively and immediately to raise such armed forces as 
may be needed. > 

Mr. President, it is evident to all that the real issue in the 
debate upon this measure is very important and far-reaching. 
It is in some respects “a parting of the ways” upon a long- 
established principle as old as the Government itself; and in 
the light of its historic and unquestionable failures I am one of 
those who believe that antiquity is its only argument and that 
its advocates have failed to show any merit in it except un- 
broken use. For the first time in the life of our country, in the 
beginning of a war, Congress is seriously considering the policy 
of abandoning in part the volunteer system of raising an army 
for the defense of the country and of adopting the plan of a selec- 
tive draft for that purpose. 

It is not surprising therefore, Mr. President, that many able 
and patriotic Senators upon this floor find themselves opposed, 
and in some instances vigorously opposed, to changing a policy 
so deeply entrenched in the sentiments and traditions of our 
people, and expressing their unwillingness to embark upon a 
new plan for such a purpose so contrary to their time-hallowed 
prejudices. They tell us truthfully that in the beginning of 
each one of our wars the Government has issued its call for vol- 
unteers and consequently this one should be no exception, It 
must be admitted that they have the advantage of custom and 
usage upon their side, and therefore the burden is upon the ad- 
vocates of the change to show its superiority over the old system. 

The issue is, indeed, plain. There should be no confusion 
nor acrimony in finding its correct solution, The friends of 
this measure believe that the vital arguments are on their side 
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of the question, and that the experience of this country, as well 
as of other countries, has proven the volunteer system of rais- 
ing an ndequate army an undeniable failure, whose lesson should 
not be unheeded by us in our deliberations at this critical time. 

It was a failure in our War of Independence. If there ever 
was a time when the volunteer system should have been suffi- 
cient to raise enough men for defense, it was then, when the 
colonists were engaged in a struggle for their lives, for their 
homes, and for their national existence. In 1777 when Washing- 
ton and his few faithful followers were enduring all the terrible 
hardships of the winter in Valley Forge, when the fate of the 
cause of independence was trembling in the balance, and while 
the Continental Congress was still dilly-dallying in its futile 
efforts to raise volunteers, the two leading States, Virginia and 
Massachusetts, found it necessary to adopt the heroic method 
of resorting to a draft. Washington fully realized the inade- 
quacy and danger of the volunteer system, and in his letters to 
Congress and to individuals he frequently complained of it, 
and warned them of the necessity of the draft. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
interruption ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KIkhx in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield“to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BECKHAM. I should prefer to go on with my speech at 
present, and later will yield to the Senator.- 

In a letter to a friend in April, 1778, the great heart and in- 
domitable spirit of Washington seemed to be oppressed with 
an unaccustomed degree of pessimism and despair when he 
said: 

Men may speculate as the 
may draw a few examples 
performed by its influence; but whoever builds upon 
cient basis for conducting a long and bloody war, will fina himself 
deceived in the end. * +% * Pa not mean to exclude altogether 
the idea of patriotism. I know it exists. * * * But will 
venture to assert that a t and lasting war can never be supported 
on this principle alone. It must be aided by a prospect of interest, or 
some reward. For a time it may, of itself, push men to action, to 
bear much, to encounter difficulties; but it 
by interest. 

Under the strain in which the Father of his Country found 
himself in those perilous times, he may have underrated the 
virtue of patriotism and expressed an opinion on the subject 
less favorable than he held when conditions seemed more hope- 
ful. But there is no doubt in the mind of anyone who has 
read the military history of that war that Gen. Washington 
had reason to feel greatly discouraged, and at times almost 
hopeless, about the difficulties of securing enough men to fight 
even a defensive war against the British troops. That war, like 
all other wars in which our country has been engaged, could 
have been successfully ended much sooner than it was and at 
much less sacrifice to the people if the draft had been adopted 
originally in all of the Colonies. 

Let me quote a part of another letter written by Washington, 
addressed to the President of Congress, dated August 20, 1780. 
It reads: 

It is the true policy of America not to content herself with tem- 
te expedients, but to endeavor, if a. to give consistence and 
solidity to her measures. xperience has shown that a 
Sg ig draft will be the only effectual one.. To one who 

as been a witness to the evils brought upon us by short enlistments, 
the system appears to have been rnicious beyond description, and 
2 crowd of motives present themselves to dictate a change. It may 
be easily shown that all the misfortunes we have met with in the 
military line are to be attributed to this cause. 

Had we formed a permanent army in the beginning, which by the 
continuance of the same men in service had been capable of discipline, 
we never should have had to retreat with a handful of men across 
the Delaware in 1776, trembling for the fate of America, which nothin: 
but the infatuation of the enemy could have saved; we should no 
have remained all the succeeding winter at their mercy, with some- 
times scarcely a sufficient body of men to mount the ordinary guards, 
liable at every moment to be dissipated, if they had only thought proper 
to march against us; we should not have been under the necessity of 
1 at Brand e, with an unequal number of raw troops, and 
afterwards bf see ne Philadelphia fall a prey to a victorious army; 
we should not have been at Valley Forge with less than half the force 
of the enemy; destitute of every , in a situation neither to resist 
nor to retire; we should not have seen New York left with a handful 
of men, yet an overmatch for the main army of these States, while 
the principal part of their force was detached for the reduction of two 
of them; we should not have found ourselves this spring so weak as 
to be insulted by 5,000 men, unable to protect our baggage and maga- 
zines, their security depending on a good countenance, and a want of 
enterprise in the enemy; we should not have been the greatest part of 
the war inferior to the enemy, indebted for our safety to their inac- 
tivity, enduring frequently the mortification of seeing inviting oppor- 
tunities to ruin them pass unimproved for want of a force, which the 
country was completely able to afford; and of seeing the country 
ravaged, our towns burnt. the inhabitants plundered, abused, mur- 
dered with impunity from the same cause. 


There is no need, Mr. President, to give any further state- 
ments about this matter from tle great leader who, notwith- 
stariding such difficulties, by force of his unconquerable spirit 
and patriotism, held together the siender and diminishing forces 
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will; they may talk of patriotism; they 
om ancient story of great achievements 
them, as a sufti- 


not endure unassisted 


of the Colonies until the arrival of substantial help from France, 

and finally secured for us the independence of this land. Under 

that system of relying upon volunteers the American armies 

shrank from 89,000 in 1776 to 29,000 in 1781. The views of 

Washington upon the subject of volunteers in that war apply 

ss the present just as forcibly as they did to the conditions 
en. 

I need not take up the time of the Senate in discussing the 
failures of this system in raising troops in subsequent wars of 
the country; but right here, Mr. President, I have from the 
work of Gen. Upton a brief account of an event in the War of 
1812, which shows conclusively—in fact, it is one of the best 
examples of—the inferiority of volunteer troops over trained 
Regulars. This event was the battle, if it may be dignified by 
that term, of Bladensburg. Gen. Upton says: 

July 12 and 17 Gen. Winder was authorized, “in case of actual or 
menaced invasion of the district under his command,” to call out the 
entire Maryland quota of 6,000, as also 2,000 from Virginia, 2,000 
from the District of Columbia, and 5,000 from Pennsylvania—in al} 


15,000 men, 
* * . . 


. * » 

On the 24th of August the army described by its commander as 
“suddenly assembled without organization,” or discipline, or officers 
of the least knowledge of service, numbered 5.401, of whom 400 were 
5 2 marines, and 20 sailors, the remainder being volunteers 
and m s 

The same day the army thus hastily assembled was as hastily formed 
in order of battle at Bladersburg, where, in the presence of the Presl- 
dent and the Cabinet, it was attacked and routed with the loss of but 
8 killed and 11 wounded. 

* * „ s 


* 2 * 

The British force, which landed at Benedict, on the Patuxent, num- 

red 3,500, of which only a part of the advanced division of 1,500 
were engaged. 

That the volunteer system has been a failure in every war is 
a fact, I believe, beyond dispute and established by the military 
history of those wars. It is well known that in our Civil War 
both sides began the struggle relying upon the volunteer system 
of raising troops, but were compelled subsequently—the South 
in 1862 and the North in 1863—to resort to the draft as a neces- 
sary means to carry on the war. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, it is necessary for this country, 
if engaged in a war of serious proportions, to resort to the draft 
at some time in order to secure sufficient men for its armies. 
If that is true, is it not infinitely better to begin with a draft 
at the outset and not wait until we are compelled to adopt it 
through necessity? In our Civil War there was much feeling 
developed between the volunteers and the conscripts on account 
of the use of the two systems in the same war. The volunteers 
were disposed to look down upon the conscripts, and that preju- 
dice against the words “conscript” and “draft” exists to 
this day. 

No man can now tell how serious this war may be for us. We 
all, of course, indulge the hope that our allies have reached the 
point where they can break through the lines of the German 
Armies and, with our economic, financial, and moral support 
alone, crush Prussian militarism and reestablish peace upon 
an enduring basis. That might be true, but we would make a 
grave mistake in proceeding upon that pleasing prospect. It 
is not by any means beyond the range of possibilities that the 
success of the allies in this war and the success of democracy 
throughout the world and the maintenance of the safety and 
liberties of our people may yet depend upon the substantial 
assistance of the American Navy and the American Armies. 
German autocracy, so powerfully organized and so complete in 
its control of the German people, realizes that it is engaged in 
a life and death struggle for its very existence. It will fight 
even more desperately and brutally, if possible, than it has yet 
done; and if by any sad chance it can resist and defeat the 
military forces of the entente allies, we might as well look the 
plain and unpleasant fact in the face and understand that her 
full energies and her powerful engines of war will be turned 
against us. 

For many years there have been several alarming evidences 
that Germany had her greedy eyes directed upon this continent 
for purposes of conquest. The rulers of that country have well 
understood that this country, with its Monroe doctrine, stood in 
the way of their territorial expansion over here. Her Govern- 
ment showed an unfriendly purpose toward us at Manila, in 
Venezuela, in Santo Domingo, and at other places and times. 
It is no longer a secret that the conduct of the German naval 
commander in Manila Bay toward Dewey indicated a decidedly 
hostile attitude toward our fleet, or that his conduct was in 
line with the orders he had from the Kaiser and the German 
Government. Americans should not forget the prompt and 
friendly action of the British commander on that occasion, 
which probably averted an open break between the German 
warships and our own under the command of Dewey. 
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Our position of neutrality, patient and forbearing and im- 
partial to the highest degree in the present war, has not been 
satisfactory to the autocrats in control of that Government. 
They have resented our sales of munitions to the allies, even 
though they knew that we were exercising an unquestionable 
and hitherto undisputed right in doing so. These desperate 
leaders, blinded by hate and consumed with the desire for con- 
quest, have even resented the fact that this Government has 
not submissively acquiesced in the inhuman violations of all 
international law and the outrages upon humanity and civiliza- 
tion in Germany’s conduct of the war. With the terrible priva- 
tions and the staggering debts which she has piled upon her 
people, and with her brutal disregard of all the laws of nations 
or of ethics, we need have no doubt that if she should succeed in 
overcoming the allies and thereby getting a free hand, she 
would immediately begin her preparations for direct attacks 
upon us. Our great wealth would be an irresistible temptation 
to the conscienceless mind of the Prussian autocrat. - 

Along this line, Mr. President, I wish to refer to a statement 
made in an address in Boston one night last week delivered by 
our late ambassador to Germany, Mr. Gerard. The Associated 
Press report in the newspapers of April 19 said: 

To show “the deep hatred” which, he asserted, Germany has held 
cet the United States, Ambassador James W. Gerard last night 
disclosed facts which, he said, had been kept from the American people 
during the past two and one-half years. e was the 1 er 
at a national-defense dinner given by the a Publicity tion. 

Mr. Gerard said that Admiral von Tirpitz in thinly veiled statements, 
and the German Reichstag and Prussian Parliament open 

roposed the institution of unrestricted submarine warfare against 
England with the intention “ when England should have been subdued 
by cg atl to come over to the United States and collect the price of the 
wok want TO tell you,” Mr. Gerard added, “that if we had not gone 
into this war Germany would have fulfilled its intention to come over 
here afterwards and attack us and would have done so almost with 
the applause of the rest of the world. I can tell you, also, that every- 
thing consistent with honor was done to keep us out of the war. Be- 
yond that, I am sure, none would have us go.’ 

If, therefore, these things be true—and I have no doubt of 
them—then the allies in the heroic and magnificent contest 
which they have conducted for nearly three years against Ger- 
man imperialism and militarism have been fighting our battles as 
well as their own, and it becomes us now to do everything 
possible with the whole power and might of this Nation to help 
these gallant allies who have fought so bravely and so nobly 
under circumstances greatly to their disadvantage. We are 
engaged in a contest not only on behalf of democracy as aguinst 
autocracy, and for the peace of the world, but it might be for 
our own safety and the liberties of our people. We have a 
direct and a deep national interest in the success of the allies. 

Let us hope that their recent victories may promise an early 
downfall of the German Government; but let us not for a 
minute allow that hope to deter us from making ample military 
preparations. Those of us who advocate the selective-draft pro- 
vision in this measure believe in light of the past experiences 
in this country, as well as in other countries, that it is not pos- 
sible to raise enough men for that purpose under the volunteer 
system. I doubt very much if 500,000 men could be raised under 
it. It would not surprise many of us if no more than one-half 
that number could be raised. Even if we should adopt the 
amendment proposed, providing for first raising 500,000 volun- 
teers, and we should get that number, there is hardly a doubt 
but that if we needed more we would have to resort to the draft. 
Why not, therefore, adopt it in the beginning and put all on an 
egual footing? = 

I have great respect for the opinion of those Senators who 
favor the volunteer plan. There is no question whatever about 
their patriotism or their earnest desire to see an adequate army 
secured. They make a mistake, however, when they undertake to 
show that the adoption of the draft is a reflection upon the patri- 
otism of our people or a condemnation of the volunteer spirit. 

No one doubts the willingness of the vast majority of Americans 
to fight for their country if need be. Millions of American men 
will readily take up arms to defend the country if they believe 
that the country is in serious danger. That belief does not 
prevail in the minds of the great majority of our people at pres- 
ent, and they will not in any considerable numbers volunteer 
for service as long as the country seems to them to be reason- 
ably secure. If German warships should bombard some of our 
coast cities and towns, or if a large German army was being 
loaded upon transports to come across the Atlantic to invade 
our land, then there would be a rush of volunteers that might 
fill the need, so far as numbers were concerned. It takes the 
presence, or the apparent presence, of imminent and immediate 
peril to arouse the volunteer spirit to any great extent. But, 
Mr. President, it would be too late for volunteers, untrained 
and unequipped, when the peril comes. 

In the earlier days of our country, when most men were 
trained in the use of the rifle by reason of the primitive con- 


ons, 


ditions under which they lived, and when the implements of 
warfare were few and simple, it did not take very long to form 
and train them into military units and make capable soldiers of 
them, But, as we all know, there has been a remarkable de- 
velopment and change in warfare since those days, just as there 
has been in all other lines of human progress. War to-day is 
very different from what it was at the time of our Civil War. 
The soldier of to-day has to be trained and equipped far beyond 
the training and equipment of the men who followed Washing- 
ton or Jackson or Grant or Lee. Many of the best experts in 
military science say that 12 months is necessary to prepare, 
train, and educate a soldier for modern warfare. 

We hear a great deal in this debate about the large army 
of several millions raised by England in this war under the 


“volunteer system, and yet England found it necessary to resort 


to conscription. Senators on the other side of this question 
who use this illustration fail to explain the vast differences in 
the conditions existing in England from those in this country. 

A narrow channel of water alone separates England from the 
most terrible and gigantic conflict in ali the ages of the world’s 
history. In the very beginning of this war, in the heroic work 
of English and French soldiers holding back the overwhelming 
numbers of the German invaders from the capture of Paris, 
the Regular Army of England was practically wiped out of ex- 
istence. Frequent attacks were made upon her coast towns and 
cities; Zeppelins and other aerial craft dropped destructive 
bombs upon her cities, destroying not only valuable property 
but many lives of women and children. The ruthlessness and 
barbarity of their enemy gradually dawned upon the minds of 
the English people, and they realized that their danger was 
immediate; that their existence as a nation was at stake; that 
the greatest war power in all history was directed against 
them. Not since the Spanish Armada has England or tha 
British people been in greater danger than they have been 
Since this war began. Even under such conditions they had 
great difficulty in raising as many volunteers as they raised. 
A systematic campaign was conducted to shame those men 
eligible for service who would not enlist. Social and business 
ostracism was applied, and even with all of that, Mr. President, 
England finally had to resort to conscription. ` 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. BECKHAM. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. May I suggest to the Senator from Kentucky 
that when volunteering was at a very low ebb in England the 
Germans made the first raid on their coast, and as a result 
of that raid there were 250.000 volunteers accepted within one 
week after it took place; and that was many times the number 
who had volunteered during the previous two or three weeks. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I thank the Senator for the illustration to 
which he refers. 

Senators on the other side of this question also refer to Can- 
ada and Australia as an illustration of raising volunteer sol- 
diers and sending them to the aid of the mother country. It 
is true that much success was secured in Canada in the raising 
of volunteers, but it must be remembered that Canada and 
Australia were also in peril. Those countries knew that the, 
overthrow of England meant, too, their overthrow and the sub- 
stitution of autocratic German domination for the liberal demo- 
cratic self-government which they have enjoyed under England. 

We might be in danger, Mr. President, but the large majority 
of the American people do not now believe it. I hope they 
are right, but we must not fail to prepare for the worst. We 
must depend largely upon the. judgment of those in power at 
this time upon whom the responsibilities for the successful 
conduct of this war must rest. The President, his Secretary 
of War, and all those men of military skill and wisdom around 
them urge us to authorize the Government to use the selecti ze 
draft now. The two distinguished ex-Presidents, Col. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Taft, both earnestly approve and indorse thig 
method. These gentlemen—the President and the two ex-Presh 
dents who have qccupied that high position—have possessed bet 
ter opportunities than we have to observe and to determind 
the best plan upon which an army can be raised. Their views 
and their ideas should have great weight with us. The re- 
sponsibility rests chiefly upon the President. He should be 
given every reasonable power that Congress can give to make 
his great work a success. He is a man of clear vision, great 
ability, and devoted to democratic principles. He is the in- 
veterate foe of Prussian militarism and autocracy. We should 
give him the necessary weapons which he asks to use in carry- 


ing on this war to a speedy and successful conclusion. 


No one’s feelings need be hurt with the idea that the adoption 
of the selective draft is a blow to the patriotic spirit of -the 
volunteer. There is absolutely no foundation for such a state- 
ment. There are now, and have been for some time, ample 
opportunities for volunteers to enlist either in the National Guard 
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or in the Regular Army. We have been informed that there are 
approximately 600,000 men needed to fill up to war strength 
those two branches of our military forces, and there is no reason 
why those who wish to volunteer should not enter either of those 
branches of the service. The selective draft, as provided for in 
this bill, will not work any hardship upon our young men. It 
will be applied by the Government with proper discretion, tact, 
and judgment. It is safe to say that a large majority of the 
young men selected under that system will gladly enter the 
service of their country. It will be so administered as to work 
no hardship upon peculiar and deserving cases. 

There has been some disposition to criticize the officers and 
men of our Regular Army. This, Mr. President, I believe to be 
a great injustice. No body of men in this country are more 
patriotic than they, or readier to lay down their lives for the 
defense and honor of the country. These men form our first 
line of defense in the land forces. If bloody war comes they are 
the first to be sacrificed. They have given the best part of their 
lives to train and prepare thémselyes for such work, and it comes 
with ill grace for anyone to attack their motives when they 
advocate a plan for raising an army which many of us believe 
to be the only safe and certain plan for that purpose. The Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army, composed of mén of great learning and 
skill in military matters, have advised us to adopt this plan, 
and I believe that Congress in this crisis should not hesitate to 
accept it, backed up as it is by the General Staff of the Army, by 
the President, by his advisers, and by many leading, intelligent 
men throughout the country. 

Mr. President, the principle involved in this discussion is 
broad and fundamental. It goes to the very root of the question 
of the citizen’s relations to the Government under which he 
lives. It opens up for consideration, even in a general as well 
as a specific way, what service, if any, he owes to his country. 
Are those relations satisfied, so far as the citizen is concerned, 
by his mere payment of his proportionate part of the revenues 
collected for the support of the Government? If his country is 
in danger, is theré no duty resting upon him to fight for it and 
even to die for it, if necessary? Many of the advocates of 
the volunteer system seem to take the position that a man 
should not bear arms in defense of his country unless he wishes 
to do so, and that it is wrong for the Government to compel 
him against his will. They grow so eloquent in declaiming 
about the rights of American citizens that they lose sight of 
the obligations of citizenship. We hear too much about privi- 
leges and too little about responsibilities. 

Liberty that takes into consideration only the privileges and 
not the duties of the citizen can not endure and is not the kind 
of liberty our forefathers purchased for us with their blood. 
There is no country under God’s shining sun whose people owe 
more to their Government than do the American people. We 
enjoy liberties, privileges, and opportunities not equalled by 
those of any other people on earth. If any able-bodied bene- 
ficiary of such blessings is unwilling to fight for the country 
that gives them to him when that country needs his services 
and he has no valid excuse not to do so, then I say he should 
be compelled, if necessary, to recognize his obligations and give 
his services in the defense of the land that nourishes and pro- 
tects him. Upon no other principle, Mr. President, can this 
Republic, if danger comes—and it may be here now—be pre- 
served. No braver nor more loyal people than the American 
people live in this world, and they will, I believe, overwhelm- 
ingly indorse the application in this measure of the patriotic 
principle of the universality of obligation and of service. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the Senator from Ken- 
tucky really takes his seat I want to call attention to one state- 
ment, namely, the statement that after having tried the volun- 
teer system in the Revolutionary War, and after that system 
had, as the Senator states it, practically broken down, we were 
compelled to resort to the draft in the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I did not say that, Mr. President. I stated 
that two States resorted to the draft. 

Mr. REED. Well, two States did try to resort to the draft, 
and the Central Government tried to resort to the draft; 
and in both instances the draft was an absolute failure and the 
Revolutionary War was fought and won by volunteers. I did 
not want the impression to be left that the volunteer system 
broke down and then two States enforced a draft and thus 
gained the troops that won the war, or that the General Gov- 
ernment enforced a draft and thus got the troops to win the 
war. * 

Mr. BECKHAM. I said nothing which should have given 
the Senator that impression. 

Mr. REED. Well, I tried at the time to interrupt the Sena- 
tor, but he did not want to be interrupted. I do not want to put 
‘him in any light that is not correct, but the impression left on 


me at the time was that the Senator was trying to convince 
us that the volunteer system failed in the Revolutionary War 
and that the draft system saved us. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Oh, no, Mr. President; I did not say any- 
thing like that. 

Mr. REED. Well, if the volunteer system failed in the Reyo- 
lutionary War and the draft system failed in the Revolutionary 
War, then what argument is there left to the matter? You are 
advocating now a system that failed in the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I would suggest that France 
helped to save us. 


Mr. REED. Why, certainly, France helped to save us; no- 
body will deny that; but France did not win the Revolutionary 
War; France helped the volunteers of America to win it. Now, 
let me just fortify what I have said. 

After calling attention to the various defects in the method 
of attempting to raise troops during the Revolution by the volun- 
teer system, that they were only called for for a few months of 
time, and that the States or Colonies did not properly cooper- 
ate, and after calling attention to all the other difficulties that 
existed, Greene states that finally the States were required 
forthwith to fill up by drafts from their militia, or in any 
other way that should be effectual, their respective battalions of 
continental troops. Having no power to enforce its decree, this 
resolution of Congress had no more effect than its predecessors, 
but Washington’s personal appeals, combined with the news of 
the French alliance, succeeded in bringing out enough men to 
carry on the war. 


So it was not the draft that saved us in the Revolution. 
Moreover, while Washington spoke on many occasions of the 
desirability of having a permanent army and a trained army 
for the war, and complained because he did not have it, in 
like manner Washington complained that the people were not 
properly supporting the’ war; and yet all there was of the 
Revolutionary War was the degree of patriotism, great or small, 
that there was in our country; and it might as well be said that 
Washington had impugned the value of patriotism as to say 
that he had impugned the value of the services of the volunteers. 

What Washington actually did was to complain bitterly 
that he was not being properly supported, and what really oc- 
curred was this: That in that struggle, every time there was a 
reverse of our arms, there was a lot of Tories who came out 
in the open and began to try to destroy the efforts of the 
patriots. We had no Government sufficiently fortified or estab- 
lished to maintain any kind of permanent military establish- 
ment, and volunteers were all that was possible, and volun- 
teers won the struggle. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to an 
interruption? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is pretty difficult to determine what the result 
of the draft was in the Revolutionary War, as men were enlisted 
for such short periods and under such different conditions; but 
it is well worth noting that the States that undertook the draft 
furnished a much larger number of men for the revolutionary 
armies in proportion to their population than did other States. 
Massachusetts furnished twice as many men to the revolu- 
tionary army as any other State, although it was not the most 
populous State, and there were two or three substantially as 
populous as Massachusetts. I do not mean to imply necessarily 
that the draft was entirely responsible for that; but it is a 
rather curious coincidence that those States which did under- 
take the draft furnished a number of men larger in proportion 
to their population than others. : 

Mr. REED. Why, of course, the more there was of patriot- 
ism, the more willingness there would be of all those who were 
carrying on the war to say: Everybody has got to come in 
and help.” That is always true, and very naturally in Massa- 
chusetts. This war began in Massachusetts. That is where 
we had the “tea party.” That was the center of the struggle 
for a long time, and it is to the credit of Massachusetts that 
she fought so valiantly in that struggle. 

Mr WEEKS. The Senator should not overlook the fact that 
Massachusetts was only the center of the war for the first year; 
that no battle was fought on Massachusetts soil after the first 
year of the war. 

Mr. REED. Oh, I do not mean, technically speaking, but 
the war was always fought in Massachusetts, I would say 
that the head and front of the Revolutionary War was in 
Massachusetts, It is entitled to that very great honor; and 
a very close second was Virginia. 

Now, Mr. President, before I get away from that theme 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. REED. I find that interruptions only lead to digres- 
sions, generally, but I must yield to the Senator, of course. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I was going to ask the Senator to explain 
why it was, if the volunteer system is such a good one to raise 
men, that the patriot armies dwindled from 89,000 in 1776 to 
29,000 in 1781? 

Mr. REED. Well, sir, I might answer that question by ask- 
ing a great many. I might ask you with an equal sense of 
logie why the army of Napoleon dwindled just after the battle 
of Waterloo. The answer would be that Napoleon got whipped ; 
and the answer in this case would be two-fold. In the first 
place, we suffered many defeats, and armies that are defeated 
are generally to some extent scattered and killed off; but the 
principal trouble, as the Senator must know, with his knowledge 
of history, was that the men in that war were enlisted gener- 
ally in the first instance for only three months. They learned 
that that was a mistake, and then began to try for longer en- 
listments, and at last they were enlisting men for the period 
of the war. That was one of the things Washington clamored 
for. 

In the War of 1812 we had a similar experience of the bad 
results of short enlistments. We repeated that experience 
again in the Mexican War, and we started the great Civil War 
with the same blunder; but in all these instances they came to 
learn that the only kind of enlistment that ought to be made 
was an enlistment for the war; and, accordingly, when the 
Spanish War came on, pnder the advice of William McKinley 
and other men of his type, the enlistments for that war were 
required to be for the entire period of the war. And so it was 
proposed in the volunteer bill which was enacted in 1914 that 
all enlistments in time of war should be for the period of the 
war. Thus, the thing which Washington declared had been the 
most inimical to the Continental Army, and that which all 
military experts agree was the most detrimental to our Army 
in 1812 and in the Mexican War and in the Civil War, was met 
and conquered ; and yet, having been met and conquered, gentle- 
men go back and speak of the system as wrong, although the 
defect that was the cause of the trouble has been cured. 

Now, let us see if Washington put his faith in conscription. 
Let us see if it is true that Washington denounced the citizen 
soldier. I read from Greene: 

The final word of 1 as General in Chief, on military pay 
was given in the address whieh he sent to the governors of the States 
from Newburgh about six months prior to ning his commission. 
* „ * His opinion * * was as follows: 

“The militia of this country must be considered as the palladium of 
our security and the first effectual resort in case of hostility. It is 
essential, therefore, that the same system should Fs loca the whole; 
that the formation and discipline of the militia of continent should 
be absolutely uniform — 


And so forth. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to appeal to the Senator from 
Kentucky, whom I esteem very highly, whether he thinks it is 
-fair, in the discussion of a question of this kind, to charge to 
the volunteer system those troubles which were due to a failure 
to apply the system in the proper way; and if, those defects hav- 
ing been remedied, he does not think that a different situation 
is presented. I call his attention to the fact that the General 
Staff wrote the volunteer army bill of 1914 and certified to us 
that it would produce the very kind of army that is now de- 
manded, and in writing that bill they provided the term of en- 
listment, and they provided against the defects that had been 
discovered in the past. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BECKHAM. The Senator, in answer to a question I 
asked him a while ago as to why the Continental Armies had 
dwindled from 89,000 in 1776 to 29,000 in 1781, gave two rea- 
sons; and I believe that the two reasons whicn he gave con- 
firm and strengthen the position which we take that the volun- 
teer system is a failure. He said that defeats prevented enlist- 
ment. 

Mr. REED. No; I said—— 

Mr. BECKHAM. Pardon me. If the volunteer system of 
raising troops depends simply upon victories and success, that 
of itself proves it to be a failure. 

Mr. REED. The Senator must not misquote me. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I would not intentionally misquote the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED. I did not that it was defeats that prevented 
enlistments. I said it was defeats that dissipated the Army. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Where were the volunteers? : 

Mr. REED. An army that was whipped naturally dwindled. 
Some of the men are killed, and some of them get put in prison, 
and some of them scattered. 


Mr. BECKHAM. But could not their rank be easily filled by 
other volunteers? 

Mr. REED. Oh, well, they could have been if there had been 
men to volunteer and if there had been patriotism; and I met 
that by telling you what the fact was—and it is a fact that we 
say under our breath, but readers of history know it to be true— 
that a very large preportion of the people at the time of the 
Revolution were in fact Tories. 

Mr, BECKHAM. Continuing the answer to the Senator's 
question, the casualties from death and from wounds do not by 
any means account for this considerable dimunition in the num- 
ber of troops. Now, the other reason that the Senator gave is 
even stronger confirmation of the position we take. He said 
that short enlistments were partly responsible, and that is true. 
Men enlisted only for three or six months volunteered, and 
when their time expired they exercised their right and went out 
of the Army without reenlistment. That volunteer spirit did 
not induce enough of them to reenlist, even though the Colonies 
were struggling for their existence. So I take it that the Sena- 
tor has answered these questions for us by the explanation he 
gave. : 

Mr. REED. I am glad that the Senator is so well satisfied. 
Now, let me ask him a question. 

Mr. BECKHAM. AN right sir. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator tell me if conscription, which 
he admits was tried in the Revolutionary War, did not break 
down, and if it was not a failure? 

Mr. BECKHAM, As I understand, it was applied for a While 
only in two States. 

aia REED. I just read the authority that they tried it gen- 
erally. 

Png BECKHAM. ‘They tried it in Massachusetts and in Vir- 
a 

Mr. REED. The Continental Congress tried it. Well, it was 
a failure anyway, was it not? It did not get us anywhere, did it? 

Mr. BECKHAM. Well, Mr. President, if the draft or conscrip- 
tion is a failure, then certainly volunteering would be a failure. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; it does not follow. 

Mr. BECKHAM. If you can not compel them by law to serve, 
how could you expect them to volunteer? 

Mr. REED. Well, now, let us see about that. About how 
many men volunteered in the great Civil War on the Northern 
side? I gave the figures the other day—considerably over 2,000,- 
000. How many men did you get by conscription? Less than 2 
per cent. The conscription was a failure. Volunteering was a 
success. Will the Senator tell me of a war that this country has 
ever fought where conscription has been of any real aid? So 
it would appear that conscription, although it has been tried in 
every one of our wars, has broken down and has been a com- 
plete failure. It also follows, whatever defects may have devel- 
oped in the volunteer system, that with all of its defects the 
volunteer system has won every war for us that we have ever 
had, unless you count the War of 1812 a defeat, and in that 
instance almost the single bit of glory we obtained on the 
land came from Jackson and his Tennessee volunteers. So you 
get down to the point, if you are going to argue upon what has 
been a failure and what has been a success, that in this country 
drafting has always been a failure, an ignominious, an inglorious 
failure, while the yolunteer system has always succeeded even 
with all its defects. 

While I am on the floor I want to reply to another observation. 
The Senator states that if this country was absolutely menaced 
by Germany and the troops of Germany were about to land, he 
thinks we could get some volunteers, but it would then be too 
late; he states likewise it would be too late to draft men, for 
they would be raw levies. So that illustration gets us nowhere. 

We all admit that we ought to raise an army at once. The 
Senator and all of us are at one on that. We agree that the 
army should be of the exact size named in this bill. The sole 
question is whether when you desire to raise an army you shall 
stand here and say to men who come offering their services, We 
will not take you.” That is the sole question; that is all there 
is left of it. It is a question whether you are going to refuse 
men who come voluntarily and insist that the only men you will 
receive are those who come under a forced conscription. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions of the American Newspaper. Publishers’ Association 
touching the espionage bill, which will be inserted in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. The resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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New York, N. Y., April 25, 1917. 


Hon. THOMAS R. MARSHALL 
Vice President, Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted at the convention 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Wednesday afternoon, April 25: 

“Resolved, That the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
representing the asiy newspapers, requests Con; to eliminate the 
press-censorship provision from the espionage bill now The 
proposed legislation strikes at the fundamental rights of the people, not 
only assailing their freedom of speech, but also seeking to deprive 
of the means of forming intelligent opinion. It is drastic, yet vague 
in its terms, N the severest penalties for acts the criminal 
quality of which is to be defined hereafter. Under a delegated authority 
its possible consequences in restricting the liberty of the -press are 
full of peril to free institutions. The censorship proposed is believed 
to be a violation of the Constitution of the United States, which pro- 
hibits Congress from ‘abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.’ 
An effort to suspend this constitutional! 3 Whether ultimately 
sustained or not, is sure to be followed by ave injury to the rights 
of the people whose one great safeguard in time of war is an untram- 
melled press. A voluntary censorship, suggested by the Government, 
is being carefully observed by the newspapers of the United States, 
and no loyal newspaper will knowingly print that which would give 
aid to the enemy. Any newspaper that e A team information 
of military value to the enemy can and should prosecuted under the 
law of treason. Established means of communication carrying mes- 
sages ordinarily regarded as private will be used by an enemy for the 
transmission of information, and every proper purpose of the pro- 
pene legislation would be served by the control of outgoing messages 

y mail, telegraph, cable, etc., and by search of the effects of persons 
traveling from the United States to forei countries. In war espe- 
cially the press should be free, vigilant, and unfettered. The American 
people are entitled to a full a frank statement of all that occurs, 
whether it be good or bad. ‘There can be no justification for a re- 
striction that abridges the liberty of the press, for the ple must 
have confidence that they are getting the truth. The defeat of this 
objectionable legislation therefore is most earnestly urged upon Con- 
gress.’ e 

The following resolution was also unanimously adopted: 

“ Whereas our country is in a state of war with Germany; and 
“ Whereas the responsibility for the successful and honorable prosecution 

of the war rests on the President; and 

“ Whereas he and the General Staff have devised and are advocating the 

passage of measures deemed by them necessary in carrying out the 
usiness committed to them, and these measures are now 
pending in Congress. 

“Therefore we, the members of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association assembled in convention, believing that pay in this hour 
calis for support of the President and for 9 o share in all 
responsibility which American citizenship imposes, whether in bearing 
arms in the present crisis or preparing to the end that future emergency 
may be averted, do hereby 

“ Resolre, That we pledge our hearty and undivided support to the 
administration in its plans for military preparedness. And believin 
that the failure of the administration measures for the raising of lan 
and naval forces would be regarded at home and abroad as a severe 
blow to the effectiveness of our arms, and would, in fact, result in 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy, we urge the Congress to pass 
without delay the bills supported by the War Department and in- 
dorsed by the President providing for the enrollment of all men capable 
of bearing arms in the conflict and any measures nec for the 
future creation and maintenance of an effective military force.” 

HOPEWELL ROGERS, 
President. 
JOHN STEWART BRYAN, 
Secretary American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
joint resolution of the Legislature of California, which will be 
inserted in the Recorp. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 25, 1917. 
Hon. THOMAS R. MARSHALL, å ` 
Washington, D. C.: 

In compliance with the provisions of assembly joint resolution No. 
23, by J. Pettis, of the sixth district, adopted by the California 
Legislature to-day, I am sending you a true copy thereof, in title and 
words as follows: 

“Whereas in this hour of grave necessity many of our brothers are 
called upon to leave their usual employments and professions and 
enter upon the service of our Coens (AD and 

“ Whereas the offering of themselyes for such service entails much 
sacrifice and real material loss; and 

“Whereas the compensation allowed the American soldier even in 
times of war is inadequate and insufficient to meet his ordinary 
needs when in service or to permit him to contribute toward the 
care and comfort of those 8 upon him whose burden of 
suffering and deprivation is his greatest concern; and 

“Whereas some relief of the existing conditions would have a ten- 
dency to strengthen, encourage, and sustain the soldier in the dis- 
Se of his duties and his dependents in their great sacrifices ; 
an 

“ Whereas those loyal Americans not engaged in active service should 
be willing to lighten the burden of the soldier and take upon them- 
selves some part of patriotic sacrifice; Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the assembly and senate jointly, That the Legislature 
of the State of California does hereby most respectfully memorialize 
the Con of the United States to provide as expeditiously as s- 
sible a fairer and more adequate compensation for those enga, in 
active service in the Army and Navy of the United States.” 


B. O. BOOTHBY, 
Chief Clerk of Assembly. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a telegram, in 
the form of a petition, from the General Board of Education of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church South, in convention at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., which will be inserted in the RECORD. 


The telegram is as follows: 
NASHVILLE, TENN., April 26, 1977. 
PRESIDING OFFICER GF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. 0.: = 

Whereas the President and the Con of the United States, acting as 

representatives of the people of the United States, have declared war 

upon Germany and are calling our sous from our homes and our 

schools tc the Army, the Navy, and the training camp, the general 

board of education of the Methodist Episc Chureh South, in 

annual saga J in the city of Nashville on April 25, hereby adopt the 

following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That, while we desire our sons to do their full duty in 
furtherance of the best interests of humanity and in the defense of the 
honor of our country, as representative fathers and teachers of the 
youth of the Nation, we insist that the President and Congress shail 
protect our sons in the Army, the Navy, and the training camps from 
the covetousness and greed of the saloon and the harlot.” 

J KuiGs, President. 
STONEWALL ANDEKSON, Secretary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Astoria, Oreg., praying for compulsory military service, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. > 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Grand Rapids, Gaastra, Marlette, River Rouge, Alpha, Detroit, 
Iron River, and Jackson, all in the State of Michigan, praying 
for national prohibition during the war, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Kiwanis Club, of Muskegon, 
Mich., remonstrating against the penalization of efficiency in 
Government arsenals at a time when the Nation is entering war, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented 31 telegrams from citizens and firms in the 
State of Michigan, praying for compulsory military service, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a petition of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Sheridan, Wyo., praying for an investigation into 
the price of foodstuffs, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at a mass meeting of 
citizens of Laramie and Albany, in the State of Wyoming, pledg- 
ing support to the President and Congress in the present inter- 
national crisis, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of the Fire Chiefs’ Club of 
Massachusetts and of the State Board the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians of Massachusetts, pledging their support to the 
President, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Public Safety Committee, 
of Sharon, Mass., praying for national prohibition during the 
war, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Massachusetts Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, praying for compulsory 
military service, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present resolutions adopted by 
the Genesee County Dental Society and at mass meetings of 
sundry citizens of Kalamazoo and Grand Haven, in the State of 
Michigan, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

GENESEE COUNTY DENTAL SOCIETY, 

Flint, Mich., April 17, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, x 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: To avoid cau: you the inconvenience of a number of 
rsonal letters the undersign members of the Genesee County Dental 
oclety petition you to use your influence in securing the passage of 
amendments which are being urged by the National Dental ociation 
to the universal training bill. 

The sections I refer to are section 17 and section 29 of this bill. 
The things we desire are briefly as follows: 

First. A clause to recognize the contract or acting dental surgeon's 
service of members of the present corps. That is, the service rendered 
before they were commissioned be allowed toward promotion. 

Second, Strike out paragraph 2, section 29, as this only affects 
these two corps, and in view of the importance of the dental surgeon's 
service is not fair to him. 

Third. Provide a head for the Dental Corps with the rank of 
colonel, to be connected with the Surgeon General’s Office. The in- 
creased number of dental officers should emphasize this. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of any efforts you may make in our 
behalf, we are, 

Yours, sincerely, 
C. H. Matson, secretary; J. H. 
C. U. Walker, R. Nowack, E. A. R 
R. Brown, C. F. W. N. Mill 
Miller, 575 L. E. 
J. Neil 


Beckwith, F. M. 
M. C. 


M. „ H. Mogford, J. H. Cunnington, J. H. 
Taylor, Wm. R. Davis, J. K. Paul, R. G. Fralick, H, I. 
k, A. Ritchie. 


Whereas the Congress and President of the United States of America, 
having been forced to reluctantly and proclaim to the world 
that a state of war exists between the United States of America and 


the 5 
from them 
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Whereas the people of Grand Haven wish to express their sentiment 
as being fully in accord with our Government: Therefore be it 


Resolved— 

First. That we, the ple of Grand Haven, at a great mass meeting, 
held in the Armory of Company F, Thirty-second chigan Infantry, 
this 16th day of April, 1917, do hereby pledge our unqualified te gar | 
our lives, and sacred honor to aid our country in its hour of peril, an 
then stand ready to answer any cail for duty that our country may 

re, 

econd. We urge that Congress immediately enact into law the au- 
thority to fill the ranks of the Regular 12 the National Guard, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Naval Militia to a full war footin 
by means of a selective draft from the young men of the Republic o 
the ages of 18 to 25, inclusive, and that the same continue until such 
a time as our Government or State may by other process provide a 
reserve force, from which may be drawn by the Government or State 
the necessary recruits to maintain the Federal or State units up to 
war strength. 


The following preamble and resolutions are presented at a general 
mass assembly of the citizens of Kalamazoo County, Mich., held at the 
armory in the city of Kalamazoo, April 19, 1917: 


* Whereas our Nation has been forced into war in order to protect the 
lives and property of our citizens and to defend the principles for 
which our forefathers mutually pledged to each other their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor, and that the Nation now 
needs the assistance of every true and loyal citizen; and 

“Whereas the Chief Executive of the United States has formulated 
and presented plans for increasing the Army and Navy to meet the 
important crisis before us, and has called upon our people to join 
in common cause in defending and protecting our rights and in 
carrying the blessings of om, which we enjoy, to others, even 
though they may now be our enemies, and that to accomplish these 
purposes there be provision made for universal military training 
and enforced military service; and 

“Whereas Michigan has always rallied around the flag whenever the 
Nation has called for help, and it intends t^ do so now: Therefore 
the citizens of Kalamazoo County in ma» convention. assembled 
join together in support of these resolutions: 

“ Resolved— 

“First. That our country needs the services in the Army and Navy 
of sufficient men to carry our banner to victory; that it also needs 
volunteers in civil life, who will care for those who may be injured or 
disabled in the conflict. and to aid the dependents of those who are on 
the firing line, and still others are wanted in our manufactories and 
on the farms and in the gardens, for the purpose of furnishing the 
necessary material and food for the military forces and our civil popu- 
lation, and that every loyal and patriotic citizen should act in accord 
with every other one to carry forward this work by the employment of 
8 their money, and their energies and by making all necessary 
sacrifices. 

“Second. That we are eminently pees to note that our Delegates 
in Congress were among the first in all the States of the Union to pass 
. ap ution to stand back of the President in his plans for national 

efense. 

“Third. That we are to-day all Americans, irrespective of where we 
or our ancestors may have been born. We can all trace our lineage 
from some foreign land, but the very fact that we, and those before us, 
left some other country and took up our residences here gives positive 
proof that we and they preferred the liberal laws and desired to enjoy 
the extended rights vouchsafed to us in this United States to anythin 
which ts offered by any other nation on earth and neither politica 
opinion, religious belief, wealth or poverty, social distinction or other- 
wise, race or previous condition of servitude, should sway us from 
dutiful loyalty to our country. 

“Fourth. We congratulate the noble men who have come voluntarily 
forward and offered themselves through enlistment for service at this 
time of the Nation’s need, and we honor them and those who may here- 
after join them for their patriotism and their loyalty. Our prayers 
are for their 13 our hopes for their speedy return to our midst. 
We who are left the community of which they have been members 
pledge to them that we will not only do all we can for them durin 
their absence but we will not be wanting in our hearty greetings an 
in extending them proper honors when they, with victory, march home 
again. 

„Fifth. That we stand in unreserved and full support of the policies 
of Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States and Commander in 
Chief of our Armies. 

“We believe the position taken by him for universal military train- 
ing and for selective draft tor military service, as approved by our Army 
leaders, is the correct and only proper mode of establishing in the 
shortest possible time an efficient soldiéry; this, however, not to inter- 
fere with voluntary enlistment in the manner and for the purposes 
proposed by him. 

“We not only pledge our support to President Wilson upon these 
questions but we offer him our aid in all legitimate ways that we may 
be able to serve to the end that we may be successful in the. great tas 
which is set before us, that our flag may not only continue to float 
unsullied over our own land, but that its folds may protect the down- 
trodden of other lands and bring new hope and inspiration to the people 
of all the earth.” 

DALLAS BoupEMAN, Chairman, 

WX. E. PRAEGER, 

C. H. KLUXSTUCK, 

ALBERT TEN BUSSCHEN, 

PATRICK J. REDMOND, 
Committee on Resolutions. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolutions were unanimousi 
adopted at the mass conyention of the people of Kalamazoo County held 
on April 19, 1917. > 

DALLAS BOUDEMAN, 
Chairman Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented the memorial of Rey. Dow L. 
Hilliard, of Rindge, N. H., remonstrating against conscription, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of F. H. Whiting, of Greenville, 
and of George A. Quimby, of Laconia, in the State of New 
Hampshire, remonstrating against the imposition of a stamp 
tax, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


He also presented petitions of John Z. Sheed, of North Con- 
way, N. H., and of the executive committee of the New Hamp- 
shire Committee on Public Safety, praying for universal mili- 
y training and service, which were ordered to lie on the 

e. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the Congre- 
gational Church of Penacook; the New Hampshire Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Plymouth; the Congrega- 
tional Church of Plymouth; of 23 citizens of Charlestown; and 
of W. R. Brown, of Berlin, all in the State of New Hampshire, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. , 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions from farmers and busi- 
ness men of Wolfe City, Corpus Christi, and Terrell, all in the 
State of Texas, praying for selective conscription, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented memorials of L. M. Stonehart, of Dallas, 
Tex., and of sundry citizens of Wolfe City, Tex., remonstrating 
against conscription, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of National Grange, Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of San Antonio; of the Glenwood 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Fort Worth; and of 
sundry citizens of Dallas, all in the State of Texas, praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Presbytery of Fort Worth, 
Tex., praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, ete., 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. PHELAN. I present a communication signed by the 
grand secretary of the Native Sons of the Golden West, which 
I ask to have printed in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


REDDING, CAL., April 18, 1917. 
The PRESIDENT : 


The grand parlor of the Native Sons of the Golden West, a patriotic 
fraternal society of more than 21,000 native Californians, at its early 
session this 17th day of April, 1917, unanimously adopted the resolu- 
tion . 

“Be it resolved, That the Native Sons of the Golden West, through its 
delegates in annual session assembled, hereby pledge to the President 
of e United States the unswerving and undivided fealty of the 
21,000 members of their order in the momentous struggle entéred upon 
rights a country in defense of its own honor and to safeguard the 


rights and liberties of humanity.” 
resented b . T. Dooling, past grand president; John E. Me- 
Dougald, grand treasurer; Lewis F. Bynington, past grand president. 


FRED H. JUNG., 
Grand Secretary Native Sons of the Golden West. 


Mr. PHELAN. I present resolutions adopted by the city 
council of Alameda, Cal., which I ask may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Resolution 32, pledging loyalty to the Government of the United 
States and offering the support of the municipal government. 

Resolved, That we, the council of the city of Alameda, as our initial 
act after perfecting our organization under our new manager form of 
charter, hereby record our ee loyalty to the Government of 
the United States and our confidence in the wisdom and patriotism of 
the President and the Congress in their acts to preserve the rights of 
American citizens and to uphold the dignity and honor of our country's 
democratic institutions; and be it further 

Resolved, That in the struggle upon which our Republic has been 
pea pr to enter we pledge our stanch support and that of our 
municipal 1 to the Federal authorities in whatever they may 
do in behalf of our Republic; and be it further 

Resolved, That we strongiy indorse the proposition of adequate, com- 
plete, and immediate 1 ugainst foreign attack, believing as 
we do that it is vital not only to the proper defense but also to the 
permanent existence of our great and growing Nation. 

Adopted and passed by the council this 17th day of April, 1917. 

GREENE MAJORS, 
President vf the Council, 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolutions were adopted and 
pasan by the council of the city of Alameda in regular meeting assem- 
led on the 17th day of April, 1917, by the following vote: Ayes—Coun- 
milmen Dillman, Noy, Otis, Probst, and President Majors—5. Noes: 
None. Absent: None. 

L.] E. BOSSHARD, 


[SEA R. 
City Clerk of the City of Alameda. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the board of supervisors 
of Del Norte County, Cal., praying that an appropriation be 
made for the improvement and-protection of the harbor at that 
city, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pasadena, 
Cal., and of the congregation of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Berkeley, Cal., praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted at a mass meet- 
ing of citizens of Laramie, Wyo., pledging support to the Presi- 
dent and Congress in the prosecution of the present war, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
John Baskerville, of Chicago, III., praying for conscription, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and by unanimous 
consent the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2097) for the relief of Charles S. Fries; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 2098) granting a pension to James W. Wilson (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2099) providing for the modification of the design 
of the current quarter dollar; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

A bill (S. 2100) to amend an act entitled “An act to parole 
United States prisoners, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 10, 1910, as amended by an act approved January 23, 1913; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2101) granting a pension to Lucy Romary; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. FRANCE submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, which were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am very glad that my friend 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] has re- 
appeared on the scene. I want to say some nice things about 
him a little later. After delivering a very eloquent argument 
yesterday he disappeared, seeming to think he had entirely 
proven his cause; but he seems to have changed his mind and 
decided it needs a little more bolstering up, and he has re- 
appeared upon the scene, and will probably have to reappear 
each day for several days to bolster it up more and more, for 
it needs bolstering. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not know what the Senator 
means by saying I have reappeared on the scene. 

Mr. MYERS. I mean he did not take any further part in 
the argument from the time he closed his speech yesterday 
until now. 

Mr. REED. I was in the Senate until the moment of the 
recess last evening. I was in the Senate all of this morning 
except when I went out to get some lunch. I came in the Senate 
immediately after my lunch, because I had been notified that 
the Senator from Montana was to speak. I am now standing 
here, and am about to sit down to listen to what he has to say. 
I do not know why he should remark about my appearing and 
disappearing. 

Mr. MYERS. I did not mean to charge the Senator with any 
dereliction in his attendance upon the Senate, but I meant 
reappearing In the argument. It is very unusual for him to 
keep out of an argument for 24 hours. That is what I had 
reference to, 

Mr. REED, I did not catch the last of the Senator's state- 
ment, 

Mr. MYERS. I say that it is a very unusual thing for the 
Senator to keep out of an argument for 24 hours. Now, if the 
Senator will sit still for a little while I mean to say some nice 
things about him. 

Being a member of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
I have given this subject some thought and I crave the privilege 
of expressing to the Senate some of the views to which my 
thoughts have led. I am the more impelled to do so on account 
of some statements made yesterday in the very brilliant speech 
by the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], which 
was a very able effort, a fine oration, but which, in my opinion, 
was very much marred by a large number of fallacies which it 
contained. I shall endeavor before I finish to call attention 
to some of those fallacies, 

This country is entering upon the most gigantic task of its 
existence, It is engaged in war with the most powerful, the 
most relentless, the most resourceful, the most remorseless, the 
most militaristic, the most determined, the most persistent 
nation on the face of the earth. The German soldier is the 
best-trained soldier in the world and therefore is the best 
fighter in the world to-day, as I believe events on the theater 
of the war for the last two years and nine months have proven. 
The German military machine is the most powerful and best 


organized military machine that the world has ever known. 
The present German Army I believe to be the best equipped, 
the best drilled, the most efficient, and best fighting force that 
the world has ever seen. Germany is a dangerous nation to 
fool with. It is a dangerous nation with which to become en- 
tangled. Armed to the teeth, prepared for many years past, 
utterly disregardful of its treaty obligations, wholly disre- 
gardful of the rights of neutrals, entirely disregardful of the 
rules of international law and of the common and ordinary 
rules of humane warfare, it appears to be ready at any time 
with slight provocation or without any provocation at all to 
attack and endeavor to crush any power that may cross its 
path or thwart its purposes, regardless of right or wrong. 

I believe the German Kaiser to be the most forceful military 
character in the world to-day, and I say military character 
because while not in the field in direct charge of his armies he 
is the inspiring soul and spirit of this war. If he should drop 
dead, I believe the war would end in a very short time. As an 
executive oflicial in the conduct of war, I believe he will rank 
with Julius Cæsar, Alexander the Great, and Napoleon Bona- 
parte. I say this without any admiration for the man, his pur- 
poses, motives, or methods whatever, because there is nobody 
who feels greater antipathy to his principles, his motives, his 
methods, and his militarism than do I. I believe that if the 
German Kaiser had it in his power he would rather blow up 
the universe with everything and everybody on it than to suffer 
defeat in the war in which he is now engaged; and that, I be- 
lieve, is a feeling which is not characteristic of him alone. 
Determination and persistence are characteristic of the Ger- 
man people. I believe there are citizens of Germany who 
rather than suffer defeat in this gigantic contest would, if they 
could, blow the world into smithereens and tidbits and end the 
existence of everything and everybody on it. I believe there 
are German chemists who, if they were able to invent explosive 
instruments large enough and powerful enough, would do that 
very thing rather than suffer defeat. 

It is this powerful and determined force with which we are 
about to engage in combat. I am not one of those who draw a 
fine line of distinction between the German Government and the 
German people, either. I am not one of those who can see how 
we can be fighting the German Government without fighting the 
German people; how we can fight the German nation without 
having any war with the German people. It is my understand- 
ing that people compose a country, and that a country is pretty 
typical of its government. The people make the government, or 
at least submit to it. We are at war to-day not with an invisible, 
intangible government but with the German people, people who, 
I believe, in a large measure share the powerful determination 
of their Government to overcome all opposition at all odds, no 
matter if all other nations of the world grapple in deadly combat 
with them. 

Many of the people of the German Empire celebrated the affair 
when one of their submarines sank the Lusitania, and we have 
had many instances of their intense feeling against the people of 
this country whenever our Government chose to assert its rights 
on the sea or in any way to interfere with German ideas of ruth- 
less warfare, disregardful of all the rules of humanity. This is 
the people with which we are engaged in war to-day. They are 
powerful opponents, too. 

If this war had been left to be fought out between the entente 
allies and the central powers, I doubt very much if the entente 
allies would have prevailed in the end. For a long time I 
thought they would, but for some months past I have seriously 
doubted it. I believe that had the war been fought to a finish 
between the original combatants, when the last trench was dug 
at the boundary of the German Empire, when the Germans had 
been driven upon their own territory and had made a stand on 
their own ground, had made their last stand, they could and 
would have stood all the onslaughts of the entente allies for an 
indefinite period. The war might have continued under those 
conditions for years, and, in my opinion, it would quite likely 
have been a-peace without victory, a war waged to a point of 
exhaustion on both sides, where neither one would have pre- 
vailed. Of course now that we are engaged in it there must be 
peace with victory. There can be no other termination; there 
can be no other conclusion; there can be no other spirit with 
which we enter upon this world-wide combat. 

There are many things that induce us to enter upon it with 
that spirit. We are not only fighting to maintain our rights 
on the highways of the world, the high seas, where we have a 
right to be with our commerce, but we are fighting for the 
democracy of other nations. We are fighting to make secure the 
democracy of other peoples of the world and to make secure to 
others some of the rights of liberty and democracy that we have 
so long enjoyed. 
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While it must be now a war to the finish, while it must be a 
war to end in peace with victory, and the victory on the right 
side, yet we have engaged in a large undertaking, and the war 
may last for a long time yet. Germany, reports indicate, has 
from eight to ten millions of men under arms, and the reports 
are that there are many other younger men coming to the age 
of bearing arms to take the places of those who are killed on the 
field of battle and to fill up the decimated ranks, If they are 
driven within their own lines and intrench themselves upon 
their own territory, it may yet resolve itself into a question of 
starvation, one of the means of modern warfare, and when it 
comes to that, unless we carefully husband our resources, unless 
we stop waste, and unless the food crops of Great Britain and 
France and the United States are increased, it may be a ques- 
tion as to which side must first feel the pangs of starvation. 
On that point I clipped from a newspaper this morning a signifi- 
cant telegram which, to my mind, is worthy of serious thought, 
and I will read it: 

Lonpon, April 25. 

The British public was solemnly warned to-day by Lord Devonport, 
the British food controller, that the country’s shinies was being 
depleted daily in large volume and that severe privations menaced the 
nation before the next harvest was reached. Lord Devonport's warn- 
ing was issued in the House of Lords in r nse to a question by 
Lord Lamington as to what success had attended the efforts at volun- 
rary rationing and whether the Government intended to resort to com- 
8 long reply Lord Devonport recited the extensive efforts being 
made by the press, pulpit, and schools, and also by local committees, 
to impress on the community the urgency of food restrictions. 

He said that it might be described as a general election on a grand 
scale, with the view of soliciting the allegiance of every citizen, par- 
ticularly the women, to reduce their consumption of bread. He con- 
tin — 


ued : 

“If our shipping resources were assured, we could undoubtedly 
carry on, but they are not assured. Our shipping is being depleted 
every day in iarge volume, and although our existence depends there- 
upon, it is at the moment a wasting security. As there is no immediate 
prospect of our locked-up shipping being released from its present 
occupation, we have to face this grim fact. * * * 

s Enies we exercise sufficiency of self-denial in the consumption of 
bread, I tell you the blunt truth, we shall not get through to next 
harvest without severe privation and all that it involves.“ 

There are many factors which render the duration of this 
gigantic contest of uncertain prolongation. It is possible that 
a separate peace may be made between Germany and some of 
the entente allies. It is possible that there may be at almost 
any time a separate peace between Germany and Russia. 22 
hope not and believe not, but you never can tell what will 
happen in times of peace, much less in time of war; and if 
Russia should drop cut of this contest the United States Gov- 
ernment would have to take its place and even do more. 

I clipped out of a morning newspaper this morning the views 
of a newspaper correspondent on this subject, one who has 
recently returned from the theater of war, and I will read, in 
part, what he says: 


The United States must act at once to save Russia, for if Russia is 
allowed to slip out of the war this kammer | making a separate peace, 
as she will probably be forced to do, even with a new rule by 12 most 
capable men hampered by German intrigue, American soldiers will have 
to take the places of the Russian gesn in the struggle, and the 
United piarsa will neve ve pay — e blood of thousands of its men, 

st as the European nations are doing. 

Just Let Gamay know that America wiil be able to furnish 5,000,000 
men in 1918, 1919, 1920, and the war will be over in a_ year, and 
we won't have to send more than an expeditionary force to Europe,” he 
said. “But if we raise a trifling army of 500, to 1,060, men, 
it is quite possible that the war will last at least three years, and we 
may lose a million on the west front alone. 

If Petrograd is taken, the greatest munition and manufacturing base 
in Russia will be taken, the Russian fleet in the Baltic would be isolated, 
the lines of communication between England and Russia will be 
threatened, and the trans-Siberian Railroad will be given a terrific 
burden,” he said. 

“The Government must commence striking at the enemy with eve 
means which is at its disposal—moral, financial, economic, and mill- 
tary,” he added 


I indulge in these preliminary remarks on the nature of the 
contest in which we have engaged for the purpose of showing 
my belief that we must raise a large army, and that we ought 
to send troops to Europe to take part in the actual fighting over 
there. I believe that the 500,000 troops which are provided for 
In this bill will be only a beginning. I believe as soon as they 
are mobilized and the work of training them shall be begun 
there ought to be a levy of another half million troops, that that 
ought to be followed again in turn with a million more, and that 
we ought to raise two or three million men and prepare them 
for this contest; and we may have to raise 5,000,000 and more 
than 5,000,000 before we see the end of the contest. : 

I am glad to know, from the disposition manifested in Con- 
gress and from the message from the President on the subject 
of raising an army; that it is the disposition of the Govern- 
ment manifestly to send an army to Europe to take part in 
the fighting there, and that it is not to be on our part a war 
on paper only nor a war with dollars only, which would be 


un-American and a disgrace to our people and would blast the 
reputation of the American people and make the name of 
America a byword and a reproach for a thousand years to 
come and probably as long as time would last. 

At this point I had intended to read with my very hearty 
approval a part of an address delivered some months ago in 
this city by Col. George Harvey on the subject of this country 
sending troops to Europe to take part in the war there. It 
has been read in the Senate before. I intended to read it for 
a different purpose and from a different motive, but I find I 
have it not with me, and, as time is slipping by, I will not 
send for it, and hence will not read it. I will say that the 
address expressed my sentiments at the time it was delivered, 
and it embodies my sentiments now. I believe it is the true 
spirit in which America ought to enter this war, and I am glad 
to say I believe it is the spirit which has been adopted by our 
people in entering upon the war. 

In view of the huge undertaking we have before us, what is 
the best way of engaging it? What is the best way of raising 
an army? That is the question which is confronting us to- 
day. In the last generation I believe there has been a greater 
change made, and there has been more progress in the science 
of warfare than there has been in any other line of human 
endeavor. We may take the progress made in medicine, litera- 
ture, education, commerce, the industries, manufacturing, agri- 
culture—any of the pursuits of mankind—and I believe there 
has been more change wrought in the science of warfare, more 
progress made in it, than in any activity to which the hand of 
man is given. 

Warfare is an entirely different thing now from what it was 
a generation ago. It is an entirely different thing from what it 
was when we waged our last war—the Spanish-American War. 
We can not now count upon waging a war by having men flock 
to the camps, the centers of training, as they did some genera- 
tions ago, as the frontiersmen of Tennessee did when they 
turned out with their coonskin caps and squirrel rifles and 
offered their services to their Government. That was very 
loyal and patriotic in them, and they did good service in their 
day; but this war will not be won by coonskin caps and squirrel 
guns; that the old way of organizing volunteer forces of any- 
body who may come along haphazard and offer his services 
and I suppose very few were refused—the old way of organiz- 
ing a volunteer force and electing as brigadier general some 
country lawyer in Kentucky who makes the rounds of the cir- 
cuit and makes speeches on the front steps of the courthouse on 
the opening day of the term of court, because he can make a 
good speech and can appeal to the sentiments of the boys, he 
expecting to use the position of brigadier general as a stepping- 
stone to being elected governor of his State and thereafter 
United States Senator; and electing as colonel of the regiment 
some likely young lawyer who is a good hand to get around 
among the boys, a good hand to slap fellows on the back, a 
good handshaker and mixer—that is not the fighting method of 
the people with whom we are going to war in Europe to-day. 
The present war in Europe is not being conducted on that plan. 
The system of waging war has changed, and the question with 
us is, What is the best way to raise an army to send to Europe 
to take our part in the war as one of the great powers, one of 
the foremost nations of the world? Concretely it is, Shall it 
be conscription or volunteers? That is the question before us. 

How are we to determine that? I have a number of methods 
by which I have determined it in my mind. To begin with, our 
President, the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, his 
entire Cabinet, the entire War. Department, all of the Army 
officers, the War College, the General Staff, the management of 
the Military Academy at West Point, the management of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, are all united in believing that 
conscription is the better plan, and they are earnestly advising 
and urging that plan. Of course we are not bound by that ad- 
vice; nobody would suggest such folly; nobody would think of 
it; but we should take that into consideration and carefully 
weigh it along with all other factors in making so vital a 
decision. The undertaking upon. which we are now embarking 
is so grave that I believe we should take into consideration any 
argument that appears to be based on reason and judgment 
which is presented to us, no matter from what-source it may 
come, and should carefully weigh it in connection with all other 
influences before us in arriving at a decision. 

I undertake to say that every modern military critic, every 
military author, who has written a book, a treatise, or a paper 
on the science of modern warfare has adyocated conscription 
as the best means of raising an army in an emergency, in war 
time. I do not know of a single author who has written a book 
or a treatise on the subject who advocates volunteering in prefer- 
ence to conscription as a method of raising an army in war time. 
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If there is any such, it has not come to my attention ; and I defy 
the opponents of this bill to produce a single volume by any 
modern writer on warfare which comes out squarely and argues 
in favor of the volunteer system in preference to conscription in 
raising an army in war time. If there is any, I have not heard 
of it. All of the military authorities of which I have heard 
strongly advocate conscription as the best method of raising an 
army in war time. Are we to pay no attention to these au- 
thorities? Are we to give them no consideration whatever? Are 
they worth nothing in deciding this momentous question? If 
I have litigation to conduct, I go to a lawyer; if I am sick, I go 
to a physician; if I want dental work done, I go to a dentist; if 
I want a horse shod, I go to a blacksmith; and I believe it is a 
pretty good rule when one wants information about how to raise 
and equip an army and how to conduct a war to go to military 
authorities, those who have made that subject a lifelong study, 
some of them being men whom we have educated for the very 
purpose of giving us their advice and information on the sub- 
ject. They devote their lives to the study of this question; they 
study it not only in this country but they study it in foreign 
countries; they study it from the standpoint of the history of 
all the world from the beginning of recorded time. 

As to raising an army, I believe it is one of the most sub- 
stantial parts of waging a war. It is the beginning. You may 
say it is the foundation. If you go to build a house, you first 
lay the foundation, and then erect thereon the superstructure. 
Just so with waging war; the raising, equipping, training, drill- 
ing, and mobilizing of an army is the laying of the foundation. 
Where do we need expert advice more than on that important 
part of the work? 

We have institutions at West Point and Annapolis where 
we train men for the profession of fighting, and unless their 
opinions are worth something to us, we might as well turn the 
Military Academy at West Point and the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis into agricultural schools, and make our officers of the 
Army and of the General Staff landscape gardeners, or some- 
thing of that kind, at which they might be valuable to us and 
might serve some useful purpose. So, I say, that all the expert 
advice which we have, all our experts in the profession of war, 
all those who belong to that department of the Government, so 
far as I am able to learn, very earnestly advocate conscription 
as the best method of raising an army in war times. We have 
that to begin with, and I think it is entitled to very much weight 
and consideration. 

What next is my reason for saying that conscription is the 
better method? The examples that we have before us to-day. 
Every nation engaged in this great war in Europe is to-day 
working under conscription, as I understand—Germany, France, 
Great Britain, Russia, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Turkey—there 
is not one of those countries which is not working under the sys- 
tem of conscription or of some compulsory method of military 
service. a 

Great Britain was the last to come to it, of course. The 
others, according to my information, adopted it at the start. 
Great Britain did not adopt it at the start, but has since come 
to it; and I believe it is practically the unanimous opinion of 
all public men in England, to-day, in charge of the conduct of 

-the war, that it was a mistake that conscription was not 

resorted to sooner in that country. They say so; they tell us 
that it was a mistake and that they wish they had resorted 
to it sooner. They say they now see where their mistake was 
made and how they would be better off if they had adopted 
conscription sooner. It may be that the temper of the British 
people was such that they would not have stood conscription 
without serious trouble at the outbreak of the war, because 
probably the majority of the English people were not directly 
and personally interested in the prosecution of the war at the 
beginning, and did not understand what it meant to them. 

It has been said that conscription would have produced rioting 
in England. I do not know how that may be. It may be 
true that it would have produced riots had conscription been 
adopted at the beginning of the war. I have also heard some 
suggestions of rioting and rebellion against conscription in this 
country. We have heard something said about draft riots dur- 
ing the Civil War; but I undertake to say that if conscription is 
put in force in this country in this war rioting will be unheard 
5 The American people are too patriotie and loyal for such a 

ing. É 

It is true that there were some draft riots in New York 
during the Civil War, and there may have been a few in some 
other places, but I believe the principal riots occurred in New 
York City. However, I desire to call attention to the fact that 
the Civil War was a fight between brethren; it was a fight 
“between Americans, and there were very many people in the 


„North who were loath to take up arms against their brethren 


in the South. At the outbreak of the war Horace Greeley 
said of the seceding States, “Let the erring sisters go in 
peace”; he opposed any attempt at coercion, and there were 
many thousands of people in the North who were opposed to 
coercing the seceding States. They felt they would be taking 
up arms against their brothers, and very many were lukewarm 
in the prosecution of the war for a long time after it was 
started. 

I believe if it had been made known at the beginning of the 
war that one of the results of the war would be the abolition 
of slavery there would have been hundreds of thousands in the 
Northern States who would have refused to have taken any 
part in the war or to take up arms against their southern 
brethren. So the conditions which prevailed then are not like 
the conditions to-day at all. i 

I recall no rioting to amount to anything during the Civil 
War outside of New York City, and in that city there was a 
large foreign population, which, I presume, was not much con- 
cerned in our internecine struggle and did not care much about 
shouldering arms and taking part in the conflict. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Knox in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield, with great pleasure. 

Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator that the draft riot- 
ing in New York occurred entirely in the sections where the 
foreign population largely predominated. 

Mr. MYERS. That is just what I was leading to. I had 
that in mind and had suggested it; but I thank the Senator for 
confirming it. 

Mr. CALDER. It was in a measure also caused by the fact 
that at the beginning of the war those drafted were allowed to 
purehase substitutes; and it was not until the draft law was 
changed, giving to the conscript a very large bounty, a bounty 
equal to what a man would have to pay for a substitute, that 
the feeling in New York against the draft subsided. 

Mr. MYERS. It is true there were a few draft riots in New 
York City, but the conditions are entirely different now. 

During the Civil War there was more conscription in the 
South than there was in the North. There was more conscrip- 
tion in the Confederacy than there was in the Union. The Con- 
federate Government resorted to conscription in the second year 
of the war, and started out by drafting every white male citi- 
zen between the ages of 18 and 35 years; but before the war 
was over the draft extended to every white male citizen be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 50 years. So there was more conscrip- 
tion in the Confederacy than in the North, but nobody ever 
heard of any rioting in the South against conscription. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will permit an interruption 
for a moment, I want to say that I received this morning a let- 
ter from an old Confederate soldier, formerly colonel in the Con- 
federate Army, a volunteer who went out in 1861, who says: “If 
we in the South had had sense enough to enact a draft law in 
April, 1861, instead of waiting until April, 1862, we would have 
whipped the Yankees in eight months.” 

Mr. MYERS. I never heard it expressed in exactly that way 
before, that they “would have whipped the Yankees in eight 
months“; I never heard so short a time mentioned; but I have 
heard men of excellent military knowledge say that if the Con- 
federacy had resorted to conscription at the beginning of the 
war and had armed a considerable number of the slaves early 
in the war, as was contemplated later in the war, the Southern 
Confederey would have established its independence and would 
have won that conflict. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with great pleasure. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator himself does not believe that, 
does he? ` 

Mr. MYERS. I am not a military critic; I am not a military 
man, and it seems to me that it is unreasonable, and I may say 
absurd, for men who are not military men to set up their judg- 
ment against those who are military men and who make military 
affairs their life profession. As to my belief, I can hardly say 
I do believe it, because the North so far exceeded the South in 
population, money, resources, and ability to send to foreign na- 
tions and import men and supplies; but I believe if the Confed- 
eracy had adopted conscription at the beginning of the war 
and armed a goodly number of its slaves, as was discussed later, 
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the gigantic struggle would have been prolonged probably several 
years. It might have been prolonged as long as eight years, as 
long as the Revolutionary War was. 

I will say here that I am very glad that such was not the 
case; I am very glad that the Union was preserved, and that 
we to-day enjoy the beneficent benefits and blessings of a 
united country, which is, I believe, the best and greatest Nation 
of the earth, which could not be so if it were divided. I say 
that notwithstanding the fact that all of my kinsmen who teok 
any part in that struggle fought in the Confederate Army to 
dismember the Union. I believe, though, that if the South had 
resorted to conscription earlier it would have put up a much 
harder and more prolonged fight than it did. I believe if the 
United States had resorted to conscription at the beginning of 
the Civil War that conflict would have ended far sooner than 
it did, and that many thousands of lives and much blood and 
treasure and property that were sacrificed in the vortex of war 
would have. been saved to humanity to have been of some 
benefit to the world. 

Speaking of military authorities, Gen. Upton says, in his 
work entitled The Military Policy of the United States,” that 
the Confederacy was tottering and about to fall in the second 
year of the war and could have lasted only a few months longer 
if the Confederate Government had not put conscription in force; 
and that by putting conscription in force it was enabled to 
carry on the war between three and four years longer and to tax 
the power of the United States Government to its utmost to 
suppress the rebellion. He proves that in his work to my 
entire satisfaction, and gives the reasons and the facts and the 
figures for his contention. It seems to me that his argument 
should be conclusive to anyone who will carefully read it. 

Now, we are engaging in war with the greatest military 
machine in the world. I believe that it is justifiable sometimes 
to fight the devil with his own weapons, to fight the devil with 
fire, and that the best way to combat a military machine is to 
organize a little military machine of our own for the time 
being—and it may be that it should not be very little, either, 
before we get through. 

I do not believe anybody will deny that the German Army has 
done as good fighting in the face of great odds in the last two 
years and nine months as has ever been done in the history of 
the world. There are no volunteers in that army. They are 
not depending upon yolunteers. No; they make the individual 
a cog in the machine for the conduct of war; and, in my opin- 
fon, that is what we will have to do to win the struggle in 
which we are now engaged. i 

It is said that conscription is objectionable to the Anglo- 
Saxon people—I have heard that expression used on the floor 
of the Senate during this debate—that it is contrary to the 
sentiments, principles, and traditions of the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple. Yet it is my understanding that the German people are 
Anglo-Saxon; they are part of the Anglo-Saxon race or diyi- 
sion of mankind, according to my understanding, and are the 
people from whom the English sprang in the beginning of their 
separate existence. Yet we have never heard of conscription 
being contrary to the principles of the German people. 

Oh, it is said that conscription involves force, and that an 
American citizen should not be forced to do anything. I claim 
that force is back of all organized society. Organized society 
is maintained by force—the force of popular will, the force of 
publice opinion, the force of public sentiment, the force of the 
will of the majority—but it is force nevertheless. Any govern- 
ment which does not have force back of it will not long main- 
tain its existence. It need got be a tyrannical nor a despotic 
force. It ought to be the force of the popular will, of the ma- 
jority, of the rule of the people, but it is force nevertheless. 
So force is not unknown to organized society in peace as well 
as in war. ; 

Why, every function of our Government is sustained by force. 
A man is compelled to pay his taxes. He does not pay them 
voluntarily. I think very few pay them voluntarily, out of 
pure patriotism and loyalty. The majority pay their taxes be- 
cause they have to pay them. Universal education, compulsory 
education, is maintained in nearly every State of the Union by 
force of law. Road work is done by force. Jury service is 
exacted by force. Every function of organized society has force 
back of it, and if it did not have force back of it, it would not 
amount to anything. So that conscription is no different from 
any other function of organized government when it has force 
back of it. The argument that force is objectionable might be 
applied to everything that is done under the power of organized 
government ; if we have no force we will have no government. 

It was force that preserved the Union in 1865. It was force 
that caused the seceding States to come back into the Union. 
Nothing but force sustained this Government in that great 


crisis, the greatest of its life. Had it not been for the prevalence 
of force, we would now have divided governments; and if the 
Confederacy had succeeded there is one thing about its theory 
of government that I never could fully understand—how the 
13 States which constituted the Confederate Government would 
have been held together after they achieved their independence, 
There were 11 States that seceded. Missouri and Kentucky 
were admitted to the Confederacy by courtesy, because they 
made an attempt to secede, although not entirely successful, 
Federal troops interfering in the plans, and they were allowed 
representation in the Confederate Congress, representatives and 
senators; and if the Confederacy had succeeded, and those 13 
States, on their theory of government, had established an inde- 
pendent government or confederation of States, I have never 
been able to see what would have held them together, It seems 
to me that any State which felt a grievance, which became 
offended, which did not like the way the joint government was 
conducted, would inevitably have seceded from the Confederate 
States, and that in time there would likely have been 13 little 
governments, each one separate and independent to itself; and 
that is one reason why I believe, in the providence of God, it 
is a blessing to the people of this country that the Confederacy— 
as much as I revere its memory and those who took part in it— 
did not succeed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. KING. While, of course, it is not pertinent to the very 
able discussion in which the Senator is engaged, he asked the 
question with respect to the tie which would have bound the 
States together if the Confederate States had prevailed. Does 
not the Senator find in the great resolutions known as the Ken- 
tucky and the Virginia resolutions, particularly the latter, the 
criterion to determine whether secession was permissible or not 
permissible? 

Mr. MYERS. It has been a long time since I read those reso- 
lutions. My recollection of them is that the principal idea was 
declaring absolute State sovereignty and the right of secession. 
If there is any other prominent idea in them, I should like to 
have the Senator suggest it. I may have overlooked a point. 
I have not read the resolutions for a long time. 

Mr. KING. I apologize to the Senator for diverting his 
mind from the theme engaging his attention 

Mr. MYERS. I would be glad to hear from the Senator from 
Utah on the subject. 

Mr. KING. I do not think it would be proper now for me to 
elucidate my views with respect to the Kentucky and the Vir- 
ginia resolutions; but certainly, with all due respect for the 
learned Senator, they are not susceptible of the construction 
which he places upon them. 

Mr. MYERS. Did not those resolutions practically declare 
in favor of the doctrine of secession—that the State govern- 
ments or sovereignties were superior to that of the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator, I do 
not think that that construction, baldly stated as the Senator 
has stated the proposition, is tenable. 

Mr, MYERS. That has been my understanding of the intent 
and spirit of those resolutions. Resuming, I say that a gov- 
ernment with no force back of it amounts to nothing at all 
and is no government at all. 

I am inclined to believe that if a call for volunteers were 
made for the 500,000 troops that we are seeking to raise, in 
time—in a few months, probably—they would respond to that 
number, and we would be able to get them. There would be 
many things to cause delay. Young men would have to consult 
with parents, husbands with wives and children, and business 
affairs would have to be arranged, and I believe it would be a 
process that would take a few months, but I believe we would 
probably get the 500,000 volunteers. But if this is to be a great 
and prolonged war, as some anticipate, and as it may be, and 
as we ought to calculate, anyway, in entering upon preparations 
for it, how about the next 500,000 and the second 1,000,000 and 
the third 1,000,000 and maybe the fourth and the fifth 1,000,000, 
and perhaps even more than the fifth million that would be 
yet to come? 

I do not believe that volunteering could be depended upon 
to that extent. In any war of any particular prolongation— 
the Revolutionary War, the War of 1861, and the present war 
in the case of England—conscription has been resorted to from 
necessity before the war was over. I anticipate that will be 
the way in the present war if it is to last as much as a year 
longer, and I doubt if anybody entertains very serious ideas 
of its ending in less than a year. 

Now, if we are to get the first 500,000 soldiers by volunteers, 
as I am willing to concede, after a delay of some months, per- 
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haps, it may be asked, as it was asked yesterday, why resort 
to conscription? Why is conscription any better than volun- 
teering? 

I will say that even if we could get the first 500,000, even if 
we could get the first 1,000,000 troops by volunteering, there 
are a number of reasons, in my opinion, why conscription is 
superior fo volunteering, 

In the first place, as I have said, I do not believe volunteering 
would last all through the war. I believe it would come to a 
premature end, I believe we would have to resort to the draft 
before the end of the war, and then you have the old-time dis- 
crimination and idea of odium that exists in the minds of some 
people as to those who are conscripted. I do not think it ought 
to exist. I do not think there is anything dishonorable about 
being conscripted. I think the man who answers his country’s 
call in the form of a conscript order and goes to his country’s 
rescue in its hour of peril and does a soldier’s duty as a soldier 
is entitled to all honor. But in the minds of some—and I am 
told particularly those engaged in the Army and in Army cir- 
cles—there exists some reflection upon those who wait to be 
conscripted; and that would arise in this war if we had part 
volunteers and in the end had to have part conscripted soldiers. 
Feeling sure that the war will last a year or more, I therefore 
believe that we ought to take the methodical plan and resort to 
the draft from the beginning, so that all will serve their country 
alike, so that there will be no caste distinction and no sneers, no 
slurs, no discrimination in the matter of those who wait to re- 
spond to the draft. The businesslike way, the methodical way, 
the sensible way, if you feel you are going to have part volun- 
teers and part conscripts, is to resort to the draft in the first 
place and have them all alike. 

In the second place, what I think is a far better and superior 
reason, I believe that the draft serves our country’s purposes 
better in time of war. It puts the entire matter in the hands of 
the Government, which must be in control of the war. Now, 
you may decry militarism; you may regard military officers as 
satraps and petty tyrants; you may inveigh all you please 
against the war spirit; but in war times, in order to win, there 
has to be some controlling power at the helm of the Army. 
There has to be some hand at the throttle that controls. There 
must be absolute control. We all know that; and I believe it 
is better, right in the beginning, to make that control complete 
and put it into the hands of the Government to say who shall 
be called to the colors and who may best serve his country in 
some other way. 

When you call for volunteers, if we call for volunteers in this 
war 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. MYERS. 
pleasure. 

Mr. KIRBY. Is there anything in this bill that even indi- 
cates that anything is to be done except to select men for the 
Army between the ages of 19 and 25? 

Mr. MYERS. No; not that I know of. 

Mr. KIRBY. That is what you call the selective system, 
leaving others for 

Mr. MYERS.. Yes. It is the privilege, the prerogative of 
the Government to say between what ages they shall serve. Of 
course, if we get into a war where we have to raise men by the 
millions, and the war lasts four or five years, or even two years, 
we may have to raise that age of draft from 25 to 35 or 40. 
The Confederacy started in with 35 as the maximum age and 
ended with 50. It is for the Government to say, and the authori- 
ties say—it has been stated on the floor here—that a draft of 
men from 19 to 25 would raise several millions of young men 
for the service of their country, more than we could equip and 
put in the field at once. ; 

Mr. REED. Approximately six millions. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. I was just going to call on the Senator 
from Missouri for the figures. He has them at his tongue’s 
end. It would raise approximately six millions, 


I yield to the Senator with the greatest of 


Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me—— 
Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 
Mr. REED. It is understood that there are about 6,000,000 


males between the ages of 19 and 25. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Of course some of them would be incapacitated 
for service by reason of physical disabilities; I do not know 
what proportion. 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, yes. The bill provides that those who 
have others dependent upon them for support may be exempted, 
in the discretion of the President, and provides for various 
other exemptions; so I take it that that provision would raise an 
army practically of unmarried young men with none dependent 


upon them for support—neither parents nor sisters nor younger 
brothers nor maiden aunts, nor anything of that kind. It 
would raise an army of young men from 19 to 25 having no 
one dependent upon them for support. 

Now, as to ages, the history of all the world shows that boys 
from 18 to 21 years of age do the best fighting. They have 
always done the best fighting in all the wars of all time since 
warfare began, coincident with the existence of mankind. Why, 
it was boys, practically, 16, 17, 18, to 21 years of age who pre- 
served the Union and won the victories for the Federal armies 
from 1861 to 1865. The ages have been read here. Why, it 
was boys who did the most gallant fighting and were found 
where the fighting was the hottest in Gen. Lee’s Army from Bull 
Run to Appomattox and under Stonewall Jackson in his intrepid, 
brilliant campaigns in the Shenandoah Valley and western Vir- 
ginin. It was boys who won all the glorious victories of the 
Civil War. It was boys 

Mr. GORE. They were volunteers. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. My friend the Senator from Oklahoma 
suggests that most of them were volunteers; but were those boys 
so craven and so stubborn that they would have fought any less 
valiantly if the Government had said, “Come on, boys; your 
services are wanted. Report at the drafting station”? Would 
that have diminished their patriotism and ardor? 

Mr. GORE. , They might not have gotten the same men. 

Mr. MYERS. Why, they would have been bound to have ob- 
tained the same men. -How could they have escaped? 

Mr. GORE. Well, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the Senator with pleasure for the 
purpose of explaining that remarkable statement. 8 

Mr. GORE. I will ask the Senator if he thinks an army of 
conscripted slackers would be equal to an army of patriotic vol- 
unteers? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; in large measure, because I do not believe 
that all conscripts are unpatriotic. I believe a man may be a 
conscript and may be patriotic. I am not one of those who 
believe that a man who was conscripted bears the brand of 
infamy on his brow and ought to be in a penitentiary instead 
of in the Army. Why, there was many a man conscripted in 
the Federal Army during the Civil War who was an honest 
man, good citizen, patriotic, and loyal, who made a good fighter 
and good soldier. He may not have volunteered at the be- 
ginning of the war because he may have had reasons which 
were amply suflicient. He may have had a family dependent 
upon him. He may have been engaged in business affairs which 
he could not abandon without great and unjustifiable sacrifice. 
There may have been many things which kept him out of the 
war. There was many a man conscripted in the Confederate 
Army who made a good soldier and did just as good fighting as 
those who rushed in at the first call for volunteers. 

In September, 1915, there was a national Grand Army re- 
union held in this city. I was not here at that time, but I 
read of it and heard of it, and the old soldiers of the Grand 
Army, the gray and grizzled veterans, marched down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to the plaudits of admiring thousands of specta- 
tors. Is there anybody who would draw a line of distinction 
amongst those old veterans, as to whether they were volunteers 
or conscripts? What difference does it make? Is there any- 
body who believes that one is entitled to honor and the other 
should be the subject of dishonor? How are you going to in- 
quire into the reason that caused a man not to rush headlong 
into the Army at the first call for volunteers, but to go willingly 
when he was drafted? How are you going to look into those 
reasons? 

Why, when those old veterans marched down Pennsylvania 
Avenue the thousands who viewed them had only one thought, 
and that was: These are the veterans who saved the Union 
and made our country what it is to-day.” Did anybody stop 
to think, “ Well, there is only a part of these men who are 
honorable men and who made good soldiers. Part of them were 
conscripts and are entitled to no honor upon this occasion“? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with great pleasure. 

Mr. REED. I take it, then, that the Senator thinks there is 
no difference or distinction which anybody ought to recognize 
or would recognize between the man who was drafted and the 
man who volunteered? 

Mr. MYERS. I say that the man who responds to the call 
of his country, whether it be in the form of a call for yolun- 
teers or an order from a conscript office, and who does his duty, 
does a man’s part as a man, does a soldier’s part as a soldier, 
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faces the enemy to the last ditch, bares his breast to the flame 
and shot and shell of battle, is a good citizen and is entitled to 
the respect of his fellow-citizens and is not entitled to the 
odium which has been heaped upon conscripts on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. REED. 
arrive at. 

Mr. MYERS. Well, I will try again to answer it, then. 

Mr. REED. I am trying to get at this: So the Senator thinks 
there is no difference between the volunteer and the drafted 
man and thinks they are entitled to equal consideration at the 
hands of everybody? That is his position? 

Mr. MYERS. The volunteer is entitled to some more senti- 
mental consideration and admiration; but I do not believe that 
the conscript is entitled to condemnation, by any means, if he 
makes a good soldier, 

Mr. REED. Oh, no one has condemned him. 

Mr. MYERS. And very often the first man to volunteer is 
the first man to turn around and run away. 

Mr. REED. That frequently happens. 

Mr. MYERS. Why, all the Federal soldiers who ran away 
from Bull Run were volunteers. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. I once asked an old soldier who was at the 
first Battle of Bull Run, “ Did you run away?” He said, “ Why, 
yes; of course. Them as didn’t run away is there vet.“ [Laugh- 
ter.] The volunteer has his shortcomings and failings as well 
as all other humanity. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator does not get the im- 
port of my question. I know he does not, because of the char- 
acter of his answer. 

Mr. MYERS. Well, I am willing to try it again. 

Mr. REED. I will say to the Senator that I am not trying 
to cast any aspersions upon the conscript. I am not trying to 
ciaim that the volunteer is always necessarily a brave man. I 
am not charging that the conscript never does his duty or alleg- 
ing that the volunteer always does his duty. But I understood 
the Senator to say that as these old veterans marched down 
Pennsylvania Avenue nobody drew any line of distinction be- 
tween the volunteer and the drafted man; that each had served 
his country and that each was entitled to the same, or sub- 
stantially the same, respect. That was, I understood, the Sena- 
tor’s position. 

Mr. MYERS. I said nobody would discriminate; that each 
was entitled to the veneration and admiration of his fellow citi- 


That is not just the question I am trying to 


zens. 

Mr. REED. Now, if that is true, and if we should call for 
volunteers and get the first 500,000, as the Senator concedes we 
might, and if later there should be calls for 500,000 more and 
they should volunteer, which the Senator concedes might hap- 
Peir. MYERS. No; I doubt if we could get more than the first 
500,000. 

Mr. REED. And then if there should be subsequent calls and 
not a response, and then men were drafted, the Senator has 
argued that that would put into the Army two classes of men, 
and draw a distinction between those two classes of men, and 
subject one of them to a sort of obloquy. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; in Army circles, I said. 

Mr. REED. And yet he tells us now that between the 
drafted men who marched down Pennsylvania Avenue and the 
volunteers who marched, no line could be drawn or should be 
drawn. I do not see how the two arguments stand together. 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, they are 50 years apart. This obloquy, 
or class feeling, I am told, exists to some extent among the 
men in the Army while they are serving. After the battle is 
over, after the warfare has ceased, and the men who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day have won the vantage 
for their country, I think they are ail entitled to respect and 
consideration. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator then does think there is 
a difference between the two? 

Mr. MYERS. I am told there is some feeling against con- 
scripts in the Army. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 


‘tana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


Mr. MYERS. With the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. STONE. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING_OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
rises to a question of order. The Senator from Missouri will 
state the question. 

Mr. STONE. The question is that there are a number of 
Senators who desire to address the Senate, and under the rule 


the Senator can not yield as he has been yielding. I ask that 
the Senator be permitted to conclude his address. 

Mr. MYERS. I understand that I can yield for questions. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I think it is unfortunate that that rule 
should be invoked just now. 

Mr. MYERS. There is no rule against asking questions, and 
à have cheerfully yielded for questions and will continue to 

0 so. . 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator desires to press that we will 
raise the question as to the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order having 
been made, the Chair is called on—— 

Mr. STONE, No; I am not raising it; I just make the sug- ` 
gestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The suggestion having been 
8 it is for the benefit of the Senate and not directed to the 

Mr. MYERS. I am willing for the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone] to raise any point of order he desires and press 
any rule. I am speaking according to my understanding of 
the rule and shall stand on my rights. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hold that the 
Senator from Montana having yielded to the Senator from 
Mississippi, the Senator from Mississippi is at present interro- 
gating the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I was going to say, Mr. President, that I 
agree with the Senator from Montana that every soldier, 
whether a conscript or volunteer, who did his duty in the line 
is entitled to the respect and the gratitude of the American 
people, but as to their being regarded and held in the same 
esteem I am advised that there were Confederate camps in 
the South that for many years after the war would not admit 
a conscript to their membership, and I am not sure but that 
rule obtains to-day. 

Mr. MYERS. But that old prejudice has worn away now. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It shows the ignominy which attaches to 
the man who served his country only after he was compelled to 
— it; and I hold that no patriotic American citizen will do 

at. i 

Mr. MYERS. It may be a very unjust ignominy. In June 
of this year there will be an ex-Confederate reunion here in 
this city, and there will be many thousands of ex-Confederate 
soldiers in attendance. Is there any Member of this body who 
would, if he could, separate them and distinguish between those 
who volunteered in the Confederate Army and those who were 
conscripts, and give honor, respect, and veneration only to those 
who volunteered? : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator asks me that question 

Mr. MYERS. I am asking it of anybody. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I would not. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not think there is any man who would. 
I know the Senator would not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Certainly not. I think they will come 
and receive the same courteous treatment. There will be no 
distinction made whatever. I have no word of condemnation 
for the conscript or the man who waits to be conscripted; it 
is not my province to judge, but it occurs to me, addressing 
it to the individual, that to be compeHed to render a service 
which you owe to your country, to be driven as the Senator from 
Missouri said yesterday as the “quarry slave scourged to his 
dungeon 

Mr. MYERS. I am going to refer to that. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It seems to me if the Nation needs the 
service of the citizen, to render that service would be the first 
thought that would enter the right kind of a citizen's mind, and 
the man who does not feel that way about it is lacking in those 
elements of patriotism, I think, to be absolutely essential to the 
higher order of man. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator is not able to look into the heart 
of any man who did not enter the Confederate or Federal Army 
upon a call for volunteers and see what was his motive for 
not volunteering; but if he was drafted and responded and did 
his duty as a good citizen and brave soldier, the Senator is 
able to see that and 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I can not see how he can respond to a 
draft or conscript. He is not called; he is simply caught by the 
seruff of the neck and dragged in. He is not responding or 
volunteering; he is simply being pulled in; and if he retreats 
or deserts, he is shot. A man does not respond to conscription; 
he simply obeys coercion. 

Mr. MYERS. That expression about the neck is one that 
the Senator from Missouri used yesterday. I did not catch it 
then, and am not able to repeat it exactly, but as used it is 
one of the expressions for casting odium on the conscript. Now, 
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if the conscript is ordered by his country to do a certain duty 
and goes and does it, I say he is entitled to credit, as is the 
man who is entitled to credit for duty well done, and that 
there should not be such opprobrium and slurring remarks, I 
will say with all respect, as some of the Senators on the floor 
of the Senate here are disposed to use about those who are 


drafted. It is unjust. I know it is net intended to be unjust, 
but it is unjust. 

Mr. REED. The Senator evidently directed that remark 
to me. 

Mr. MYERS. Because the Senator used the same remark 
yesterday. 

Mr. REED. The insinuation is—— 

Mr. MYERS. It is no insinuation at all; I am not insinu- 
ating. 

Mr. REED. Or the direct charge, then, is, whichever way 
the Senator wants it, that I cast odium upon the conscript. 

Mr. MYERS. I say you used terms which are calculated to 
east odium upon him or are expressions that cast odium, and 
I think it is unjust. 

Mr. REED. My speech is in the Recorn, in cold print, and 
is there substantially without revision or correction. You can 
not find a sentence in it intended to cast reflection upon the man 
who is conscripted. I said conscription was a reflection upon 
a man who stood ready to come, but I did not say that the man 
who was conscripted was a bad man or a cowardly man. I 
said that a brave man willing to come ought not to be subjected 
to the humiliation of being compelled to come under an order. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator used the same expression about 
the neck several times the Senator from Mississippi has just 
used. 

Mr. REED. To take a man by the scruff of the neck? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Has the Senator never used that expression? 

Mr. MYERS. I never heard it until yesterday. 

Mr. REED. It is not in the classics, but it is a part of the 
Missouri vocabulary. 

Mr. MYERS. There may be a lot in the Missouri vocabulary 
with which I am not acquainted. I do not-claim to know all 
that some Missourians know. 

Resuming my argument where I left off, there is one of two 
things certain. When a man is drafted he is either a man who 
would have volunteered or a man who would not have volun- 
teered. There is no escape from that statement. That is self- 
evident. If he is a man who would have volunteered, how is 
he hurt by being told by his country to come on and report to 
the drafting station? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. REED. Instead of being permitted to come and to ren- 
der his service as a voluntary offering to his country he is 
ordered, like a servant might be ordered; he is compelled to 
be put in the class of those who serve by compulsion rather 
than permitted to stand with those who are willing to serve 
their country from love of country. I think that is a very 
great hardship and a very great wrong. 

Mr. MYERS. If that fact dampens his ardor or lessens his 
loyalty or makes him any less a good soldier, then his kind of 
patriotism is a very poor sort of patriotism in the beginning. 
If he can not have his own way, like a spoiled child, if he says, 
1 will not fight with all my will and all my heart and soul 
unless I can fight in the way I want to fight and when I want 
to enroll,” he is a mighty poor sort of a patriot. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield further to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. REED. I did not say he would not fight. I did not say 
he would not do his duty even though you humiliated him. 

Mr. MYERS. There should be no humiliation. 

Mr. REED. It has been so regarded for something like a 
thousand years. 

Mr. MYERS. No man should be humiliated by being told to 
do his duty to his country. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Oklahoma made a suggestion 
which pretty well covers it. A man who is willing to serve his 
country, a man who is ready to volunteer and is not permitted 
to volunteer but is drafted and ordered to may serve 
his country after he has been subjected to a humiliation that 
is unjust. It is like putting a husband who is entirely loyal 
and faithful to his family under bond to support his wife when 
he is ready to support her without any such eoercion. 


Mr. MYERS, If a man does his duty, there is no danger of 
his ever being put under bond to support his wife, but a man 
may do all of his,duty and not be a volunteer in the Army upon 
a call for volunteers. There is no analogy whatever. 

I say, if the man who is conscripted would have volunteered 
anyway he is not hurt and he should not object to being told 
by his country what to do; that is, if he loves his country and 
puts it above individualism and individual ambition, individual 
aspiration, individual selfishness and desire. Of course, if he 
wants to pose as a hero, as a man who jumps to arms at the 
first call and possibly be elected a lieutenant or a captain or 
something of that kind, wear a saber and epaulettes, then he 
may feel hurt that he was not allowed to volunteer; but if he 
puts his country above every other consideration on earth wher 
the life of that country is trembling in the balance, when the 
life of that country is in danger, when his country is in the 
hour of her stress, then he will not object to bejng told where 
and how to serve his country. You will get all the volunteers 
anyway, and if they are good men, patriotic men, they will fight 
just as hard and just as faithfully and loyally as if they had 
been allowed to volunteer. If the man who is drafted would 
not have volunteered, then he ought to be drafted; that is the 
only way to get him; it is just and right that he should be 
drafted. So I can see no injustice done to anybody. 

The opponents of this bill seem to proceed upon the theory 
that the citizens of a country owe their country no extraordi- 
nary duty in time of war. In extraordinary times, when the 
life of their country is at stake, when it is waging a war for its 
existence, they seem to think that every man ought to be al- 
lowed to do just as he pleases, to go and volunteer if he wants 
to, or to stay at home, or if he is more fit for some duty at 
home to say, “ You must take me in the army; 1 insist upon 
fighting. I want the glory of the battle field”; that it is for 
him to say, that it is for each and every one of the 100,000,000 
people of this country to say, just how they will serve their 
country in time of war, or whether they will serve it at all or 
not. 

I will tell you my idea of a patriotic citizen, a good citizen, 
I will give you my idea of loyalty. My idea is that the man 
who, at the outbreak of war, says to his country as the prophet 
of old said, “Here I am; all that I am; my mind, body, in- 
tellect, heart, and soul are at the disposal of my country. I 
offer myself on the altar of my country. My life, if necessary; 
my services, my talents, my labor, my ability (if I have any), 
all in all, all that I am, all that I hope to be, I lay upon the 
altar of my country. Here I am; take me; put me where you 
will. If you choose to send me to the bloodiest grave of the 
bloodiest battle field of the bloodiest war that was ever waged, 
there I will be when the time comes. If you choose to send me 
to face sheets of fire and flame and shot and shell on battle 
fields raked with torrents of destruction, there I will be; if you 
choose to put me in the less heroie and less sentimental position 
of a mechanic, sharpening tools, making instruments of war; 
if you choose to have me work in a munitions factory, work on 
a farm, work at producing foodstuffs—if you choose to send me 
there, there I will go. I have no individual ambition to gratify; 
I have no individual desire to place above the welfare of my 
country. My country comes first with me in time of war; my 
country first, my country last, my country all the time.” 

That is my idea of a good citizen and a patriot—a man who 
is willing to serve his country in any capacity in which he may 
be told to serve it; who is ready to shoulder the musket or fol- 
low the plow; who is ready to obey the orders of the supreme 
power which must exist to conduct any war successfully. I say 
in that sense we should all be volunteers. If there are, roughly 
speaking, 100,000,000 people in this country, I say that every 
man, every woman, every child of the hundred million should 
be a volunteer and should offer to serve our country in any ca- 
pacity in which the country -may think each best fitted to serve 
it. If we will go into this war animated by this spirit, if we 
will go into this war as one in unity of purpose, spirit, and devo- 
tion, it will be won to the glory of this country and the triumph 
of justice in a great deal shorter time than if we should go into 
it in any other spirit. In support of that I quote the words of 
President Wilson, our President and the Commander in Chief of 
our Army and Navy. He says: 

We must all speak, act, and serve together. 

. How can we better do that than by each and every one of us 
saying, “Take me and put me where you will. If you want me 
to serve in the Army, tell me so; issue an order. If I am be- 
tween 19 and 25 years of age and unmarried, with no one de- 
pendent upon me, and have no legitimate excuse for exemption, 
and if you think I am of the right age and material to serve in 
the Army, tell meso, and I will go. If I am over 25 years of age, 
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or if I am a mechanic or a person with any technical knowledge, 
and you think I am not so well fitted to serve in the Army as 
are some others, then send to the war the others who are better 
fitted to serve than am I and I will accept my more humble but 
just as useful place without complaining and without grum- 
bling.” 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], for 
whom I have very warm regard and friendship, and who is 
a gentleman of very extraordinary ability, delivered a most 
brilliant speech in this Chamber yesterday in opposition to 
this bill. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] is not only 
an orator but he is a rhetorician, and in doleful and lugubrious 
terms yesterday he painted a very sorrowful and sad picture 
of what the result would be if conscription were resorted to 
in this country. He said that very many of those who were 
drafted would be dragged to the Army as a galley slave is 
dragged to his dungeon; he referred to the wretches—the miser- 
able wretches—who would be dragged to the county courthouse 
and there compelled to register and enlist. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mon- 
tana forgive the Chair for asking, Does the Senator desire to 
continue further than the usual hour of half-past 5 o’clock? 

Mr. MYERS. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator desires to con- 
tinue further? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, sir; and I believe under the unanimous- 
consent agreement whenever a Senator has indicated a desire 
to speak, he has the privilege of doing so. 

Mr. STONE. Under the unanimous-consent agreement, I 
think the Senator from Montana can continue indefinitely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was merely desir- 
ing to call the Senator’s attention to 

Mr. MYERS. I will accept the invitation of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone] to continue indefinitely ; but I will 
not speak four hours and a half. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator has very nearly accomplished that 
feat already. 

Mr. MYERS. It may seem like four years and a half to the 
Senator from Missouri, but I have been speaking less than two 
hours. I do not know why the Senator from Missouri is so im- 
patient about my remarks. 

Mr. STONE. I am not impatient. I have been listening with 
profound interest and instruction to the very excellent and elo- 
quent address of the Senator; but I was simply meaning to say 
to the Chair what I did say, that the Senator has the right under 
the unanimous-consent agreement to proceed indefinitely. 

Mr. MYERS. I am very glad to have the Senator’s confirma- 
tion of that right. That puts me at ease. I have noticed the 
patient interest of the Senator from Missouri in my humble re- 
marks, and I shall proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Montana 
will permit the Chair, the Chair merely interrupted the Sena- 
tor so that the Senator could inform the Chair as to his pleas- 
ure; and thinking the Senator desired a recess to be had at 
half-past 5, the Chair only desired to learn the Senator's pleas- 
ure upon the question. ; 

Mr. MYERS. My pleasure, Mr. President, is to continue; 
and if it be the pleasure of any not to hear me, of course they 
have the privilege of retiring from the Chamber. I shall not 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Now I will resume. I have been trying, in my feeble way, 
to make an argument on this matter, but it has been pretty 
difficult. As I was saying, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reen], for whom I have very high regard, and who 
very great ability as an orator and otherwise, in a most brilliant 
speech yesterday painted a very sad and lugubrious picture of 
what would be the result of conscription in this country. He 
referred to the young men who might be drafted as going into 
battle, cringing; he referred to the miserable wretches being 
dragged to the county courthouse and there compelled to enlist; 
he referred to many of them being dragged as is a galley slave 
to his dungeon. Now, if so disposed, I might ask if there are 
any of that kind of people in Missouri; if any Missourians are 
that kind of people; I might ask it, if I did not know better, 
but I want to know if the Senator was speaking for the people 
of his own State or others. He is commissioned to speak on 
the floor of this Chamber for the people of no other State. He 
is only commissioned to speak for the people of his own State. 


He should not characterize the people of my State in that way. 


Each State has two Senators here who are duly commissioned 
to speak for the people of their respective States. The Senator 
from Missouri is commissioned to speak here only for the people 
of his own State. I do not believe Missourians are that kind 
of people. I do not believe there are any of that kind of people 


in Missouri. The Missourians were not that kind of people 
when I lived in that State; and I do not believe they are now. 

The people of that State are a brave and courageous people, 
descendants of those who crossed the Mississippi River in 
pioneer days and wrested a magnificent country from tribes of 
Savage Indians. Following Daniel Boone, they kept one hand 
on the plow while they held a musket in the other hand. They 
kept their women and children in forts to protect them from 
the Indians. They plowed the prairies, felled the forests, built 
schoolhouses, churches, and homes, cities and towns and rail- 
roads. It was Gen. Doniphan who led an expedition to Sante 
Fe and opened up the great southwest trade of this country. 
In 1848 Missouri furnished a large quota of soldiers to the 
Mexican War. From 1861 to 1865 she furnished large numbers 
of soldiers to both the Federal and Confederate armies, At 
Springfield there is not only a Federal but a Confederate ceme- 
tery dedicated to those Missourians who fell upon that battle 
field. At Springfield, at Lexington, at Carthage, at Lone Jack 
Missourians met Missourians in battle, and on each side proved 
their manhood and their mettle. Missouri furnished Sterling 
Price to the Confederacy and Frank P. Blair to the Federa? 
Army. I will not say that the Senator’s remarks imputed any 
such ignoble qualities to Missourians. I do not say it. Of 
course I would not say that. 

Mr. REED. Then, to what purpose has the Senator been 
speaking for the last 10 or 15 minutes? He starts out with the 
broad charge, in effect, that I had stated in my speech yesterday 
that men if drafted would all be cowards. 

Mr. MYERS. No; I did not say “all.” The Senator is mis- 
taken. I did not say all of them; I said “many of them.” 

Mr. REED. Then he asks me who I dare speak for except the 
people of my own State. He then asks if I was so speaking of 
the people of my own State; then he launches into a eulogy of 
the people of Missouri, in contradiction of this base charge that 
I have made against them, and then exculpates me from having 
cast any reflection whatever upon the people of Missouri. So he 
travels around the circle, and I do not know how to answer that 
kind of talk. 

Mr. MYERS. If the Senator will hear my remarks to the fin- 
ish, he will understand my meaning better. If the Senator does 
nor know how to answer, I do not suppose it needs any answer 

en. 

Mr. REED. I do not, either; I quite agree with the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. I will show the Senator, though, what does 
need an answer, I think. I exculpate the Senator from any such 
insinuation. I not only acquit the people of Missouri of any 
such imputation, but I acquit the Senator from Missouri of 
portraying them in any such character or holding them up in any 
such light. It is not, of course, in the Senator's heart to do so; 
but he spoke the words which I have quoted, and if they apply 
to the people of the whole country, then they apply to Missouri 
and all the rest of the States. However, I acquit him of any 
imputation that the people of the whole country or of any State 
in the country have any guch qualities. Yet the Senator used 
the words. Why did he use them? I say that he used them 
in the excessive zeal of his overwrought feelings in fighting this 
bill. It was one of his flights of rhetoric, for which the Senator 
is famed and noted. I want to say that while the Senator deliv- 
ered a very brilliant address and a very entertaining oration, so 
far as his argument is concerned, if you take the rhetoric out of 
his argument, it is a good deal like puncturing a balloon and 
taking the wind out of it; there is nothing left. The Senator's 
argument was full of beautiful rhetoric and strong terms, too 
strong, I think, for him to mean; too strong to seriously impute 
to his fellow citizens in any part of this country; and I do not 
think there is a man here who believes that there would be any 
such sad and disgraceful result as the Senator from Missouri 
has depicted if we should have conscription in this country. 

I predict that this bill will pass and that when we have con- 
scription the American people will respond nobly to the call of 
their country. I believe that when their country says “ Come 
on, we want you, this one and that one, to go to the battle field, 
and we want others to remain on the farm and in the factory 
and the railroad shop and the munition plant,” the people of 
America will respond with a patriotism and a spirit which will 
be worthy of their history and their traditions. There will be 
no riot, there will be no rebellion, there will be no hanging 
back and dragging of miserable wretches by the halter of the 
law, except perhaps in extreme and exceptional cases in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. But I believe that the people of 
America will acquit themselves as they may be expected to 
acquit themselves, in view of the way they always have ac- 
quitted themselves in all the history of their Nation. They will 
respond with a spirit which -will be worthy of the purpose for 
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which they will respond, and that will be to secure to other 
countries and ofher peoples some of the blessings which for 
nearly 150 years have been vouchsafed to us by a kind and 


beneficent Providence. They will respond not only to fight for 


themselves but to fight in order te carry democracy and liberty 
to others and to make secure the democracy and the liberty of 


the world. They will go to Europe not only to die for their | 
own country but to die, if necessary, for immortal principles | 


which are superior to any country on the face of the earth; 
and those are the principles of democracy. 
It is recorded in Scripture: 


Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. 


Some of those who go to Europe may die for the democracy 
of others, but if so they will die in a glorious cause which 
will redound to the honor of their own country as long as time 
lasts. It is written that during the French Revolution one 
man who was a victim was accorded the privilege of ascend- 
ing the platform and giving up his life by the guillotine in the 
place of another man who had been chosen to be the victim, 
and as he went to his death he turned and faced the crowd 
and said: 

The thing I am about to do is a far, far better thing than I have 
ever done. The death that I now am about to die is a far, far better 
death than any death I could ever have died. 

Of those of our troops who respond to the order of their 
country to go to Europe to face the cannon on those dreadful 
fields of carnage, if they meet death there and are buried there, 
it can well be said of them: They died not only for their 
country but for the rights, the liberties, the democracy of all 
people. The death which they died is a far, far better death than 
they could ever have died before, and that which they did is a 
far, far better thing than they ever did before.” 

By passing this bill, enacting it into law, providing that every 
man, woman, and child in this country shall be a volunteer and 
shall serve where his country places him, we have the privilege 
of writing upon the scroll of our country’s history the brightest 
page that has ever been written there or probably ever will be 
written there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Montana yield to me for one moment? 

The PRESIDING .OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? : 

Mr. MYERS. With a great deal of pleasyre. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a memorandum, which has been 
sent to me by ex-Senator Henry W. Blair, of New Hampshire, 
touching this bill. It is very brief, and I should like to have 
it inserted in the Recorp, if there be no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, it is 
so ordered, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator from Montana. 

The memorandum referred to is as follows: 

Amend the bill as follows, and the benefits of both volunteering and 
drafting are at once combined: 

1. Let there be draft whenever men are wanted and there is delay 
to volunteer immediately. 

2. When a draft is ordered, the date of drawing of names being 
fixed, and the quota of the district ere volunteers having the 
qualifications required by the terms of the draft shall be allowed upon 
the quota and the actual drafting shall be for the deficiency only, if 
any, and taken from those enrolled who have not filed notice that they 
have volunteered. 

Should the number of volunteers eases or exceed the quota In any 
given district as shown by the actual draft, the volunteers shall be 


accepted in preference to the drafted men in their order. 
Volunteers must be enrolled in the district for which they are ac- 


cepted. 
Teli ble volunteers not subject to enrollment may be accepted at any 
time accordance with regulations by the President. 

Thus no one need be drafted, and there is no threat or stigma in- 
curred, because all enrolled and so liable equally to risk of impeach- 
ment, it there were any, of valor or patrio 8 

In this way the impending draft secures immediate response of men 
and the whole community become recruiting officers at once and yolun- 
teers fill the quota. 

I know how this works, for I have been through it during four years 
— the hardest State in the Union to raise quotas during the Civil 

‘ar. 

3. Substitute the full period of liability for military service for that 
in the bill, to wit: 

1 years to 45 years for 19 to 25 years, or much increase in 
the difference of ages. - 

wth o 


just because it is e most 

pose, as may now reasonably be anticipated, substantially the 
whole Army should be taken from this draft and there 3 a 
corresponding gap of six years in the natural activities and functions 
of the transmission of national life from one generation to another as 
now rformed by this selective element of our people; what would 
be left of the American Nation? Why, simply uch a5 might be an in- 
heritance of an infe fatherhood and a forlorn and enfeebled mother- 
hocd, wan cheeked and wasted in withered forms. 
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Besides, we do not want an army of boys; we néed the full propor- 
tion given of riper experience and sounder judgment among privates as 
well as officers which come only with increasing age. 


Heyer W. BLAIR. 

COLORADO BUILDING, April 26, 1917. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the large assemblage of Senators 
present is a conspicuous evidence of the profound interest they 
feel in the discussion of the grave questions before the Senate. 
This presence is in its way an inspiration. I am all the more 
impressed by it because of the fact that Senators rise from 
time to time to tell us early in their enlightening observations 
that they want to raise an army at the very earliest possible 
moment. Then they proceed to kill hours of time in hurrying 
to a vote on the bill. I hear Senators say, “I want to tell you 
my idea.” I have heard that expression several times. Then 
those who did not hear it must plod through pages of wandering 
to find the idea. 

The Senator who last addressed us spoke of my colleague 
IMr. Reep] in criticism. I wish ina very few words to say that 
my colleague is abundantly capable, as we all know, of taking 
care of himself. I wish to add that I believe, thank God, that 
the people of his and my State expect and desire their repre- 
sentatives in the two Houses of Congress to rise to the full 
height of their responsibility and duty as they severally see it. 
My colleague and I may differ, as we have differed, about some 
things—not many—but our differences have been honest and 
honorable differences, the differences of men clothed with great 
official responsibilities. I hope and believe that the people of 
Missouri expect this of each of us and all of us. 

Mr, President, I shall not take 80 minutes of the time of the 
Senate to say what I have to say on the great question pending 
before us. I did not vote with the President for war; I shall 
vote with him for conscription. 

I wish, however, to make my position on this subject plain. 
In a time of peace I would be unwilling to vote to pass a com- 
pulsory military service law. To me the principle involved in 
such a law is obnoxious. Compulsory military service is 
peculiar to monarchial governments. It is especially peculiar to 
continental Europe, where all the important governments, ex- 
cepting France, have been monarchial from time immemorial, It 
is also peculiar to Japan. At least until very recently this 
compulsory-service system has had practically no support or 
sympathy with the people of this country. I have myself always 
coincided with that attitude of our people. I have always been 
unwilling to transplant this military system in vogue on the 
Continent of Europe to the United States and engraft it on the 
permanent policies of this country. We have in the past almost 
to a man denounced the military autocracy of Prussia, Russia, 
and other countries where this system of compulsory military 
service prevails, and we have seen and sympathized with thou- 
sands of stalwart young men who fled from their native lands 
to America that they might escape a military situation repulsive 
to them and toward which they maintained a hostile spirit. I 
have always until recently supposed it to be beyond things 
possible to so change the public sentiment of the American 
people in this behalf as to make it possible to transport this 
European system to our country and establish it here. But 
things seem to change overnight nowadays. It would be hard 
for me to so change the trend of my life thought on this subject 
as to believe that such a system to be established as a permanent 
policy would accord with the spirit of our institutions, or that it 
could ever become essential to our national safety. 

It is hardly necessary to advert to a fact familiar to everyone 
that the conditions surrounding the United States are so differ- 
ent from the conditions surrounding European nations that 
there is no parallel between them. If we were surrounded by 
or contiguous to powerful nations with great permanent mili- 
tary armaments, between whom and this Government and people 
there were acute—I might say even possible—rivalries and jeal- 
ousies, if nothing worse, there might be an argument, aye, a 
necessity, for maintaining a great standing army in the United 
States. But that situation does not exist, has never existed, 
and probably will not exist, at least for an indefinite future 
period. Mr. President, much might be said on these lines on 
this subject, but for the present I will pass it by with this cur- 
sory reference to the chief reasons to which I have adverted— 
barely adverted—as the ground of my opposition to the policy of 
conscription and universal compulsory service as a permanent 
policy of our Government, 

Nevertheless, while expressing my opposition to that policy 
as a permanent policy, I wish to add that I would be very glad 
to see the younger men of the country in times of peace. go 
through a substantial period of military training. I would 
gladly do anything within my power, which I deemed consistent 
with American principles and policy, to encourage the mainte- 
nance of the military or martial spirit among our people to a 
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degree sufficient to have at all times in readiness an adequate 
force quickly available for any national emergency. For ex- 
ample, I would be glad to see a great military school, essen- 
tially similar to that at West Point, established somewhere in 
the West—notably at such a place as Fort Logan, near the beau- 
tiful city of Denver, Colo. I would have the cadets sent to this 
school selected not as West Point cadets are selected, by Mem- 
bers of Congress and the President, but selected from young men 
serving in the ranks of the Army or from the National Guard 
or from those who have been faithful or most efficient at train- 
ing camps. I think this would furnish a great incentive to a 
fine class of ambitious young men to enter the military service 
in some one of its several branches. I would also be willing 
to appropriate most liberally to make training camps attrac- 
tive to young men, and to reasonably guarantee them against 
loss during the annual periods devoted by them to this service. 
I would also be willing to appropriate liberally to encourage not 
only universities and colleges but the high schools of the coun- 
try to incorporate military training as a fixed part of the school 
curriculum. Cooperating with the States, as far as practicable, 
I would have the Government supply, or aid in supplying, capa- 
ble and efficient officers as commandants in these various schools 
and to supply adequate equipment for thorough training. Boys 
who took the military training as they took mathematics as a 
part of their education would go out from their schools with 
excellent knowledge of all the substantial elements of military 
life. They would no more forget their military training on 
the campus or field than they would forget their instruction 
in the classroom; indeed, I surmise that the spectacular fea- 
tures incident to their military training would make a more last- 
ing impression on their minds and memories than the more 
sedate instruction received in other branches. Other like things 
could be suggested and adopted. To such expedients as these 
I would cheerfully resort to encourage and induce our young 
men to enter voluntarily upon the task of acquiring military 
instruction and training. I would make the service far more 
attractive than it has been. 

I have also long been an advocate of the Government itself 
creating and controlling adequate means for fully equipping 
both its Army and its Navy; also, abundant equipment of all 
kinds should, as I have said, be at the command of training 
camps and training schools and of the National Guard. The 
Government should at all times have at its disposal a very con- 
siderable armament ready for instant employment. We should 
keep abreast and, if possible, in advance of the balance of the 
world in the character and quality of our military and naval 
equipment; and the Government plants should be always kept 
in a position to meet as quickly as possible any situation or 
emergency that might arise. If at the end of the war we 
should organize a military system along the lines I have indi- 
cated, I would have the utmost faith in its success. In a very 
few years we would be sending forth annually from these 
schools and training camps more than a million men, who could 
be quickly mobilized and made available for active and effective 
service. In 10 years we would have millions of men, the very 
flower of the land, fit to take the field whenever an emergency 
should arise requiring that service at their hands. 

Generally speaking, what I have said fairly well expresses 
in a brief way my views as to a military establishment for the 
United States in times of peace. And I say this now, for I 
apprehend that after the war this question will come before us 
again, and for myself I wish at this time to make my attitude 
a matter of record, $ 

WAR. 

But war and peace are wholly different things. For years 
we have gone about the business of so-called preparedness in 
slipshod fashion. We have had no real military system of any 
kind worth speaking of. We have only drifted along indif- 
ferently. An autocratic military system is only something 
worse than no system at all. But we could establish a system 
that would be not only effective, but at the same time be in 
accord with our theory and principles of government and better 
adapted to our national life. This would take time, of course— 
time and careful thought—to work it out. But it should be 
done, and done at once; done as something real and permanent. 

But now we are in war, and we must get ready for this war 
without delay; that is the immediate duty pressing upon us. 
We are no longer merely talking about war; we are actually 
in war, and in the greatest war of history. We must grasp 
that tremendous fact. In this emergency the Nation must bear 
its. part honorably, bravely, efficiently. At least in this par- 
ticular the honor of the Nation is indeed at stake. No man has 
any right to shirk., Every man must do bravely and patriotic- 
ally whatever the Government requires at his hands. There are 
millions of American men and women who did not want this 


country to enter into this war. They believed, as I did, that it 
would be a mistake for our Nation to become embroiled in this 
foreign conflict. But the Government—that is, the President 
and the Congress, who are authorized under the Constitution 
to speak for all the people in this behalf—determined that it was 
the duty of the United States to go into the war. The Govern- 
ment believed that the honor and vital interests of the Nation 
demanded that this dread enterprise should be entered upon, 
and so the Congress declared war. That action was authorita- 
tive, decisive, and final. Now, the duty of every citizen is 
plain—he must support the Government with all his might and 
strength. The spirit of Tennyson’s ode, immortalizing the 
“Charge of the Light Brigade” at Balaklava, must pervade the 
breast of every American man and woman: 

Forward, the Light Brigade! 

Was there a man dismay'd? 

Not tho’ the soldier knew 

Some one had blunder'd. 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die. 

We are to assemble 1,000,000 men, maybe 2,000,000 men, 
under arms. Many men both in and out of Congress believe 
that this great army should be collected through volunteers, 
Others believe that it is impracticable to get together an army 
of this magnitude made up of volunteers, at least in time for 
effective service. Judging by what has been accomplished, I can 
not but share in that belief. Moreover, the President and his 
advisers, who have thought much about this subject, and who 
have sufficiently tested the volunteer plan to be convinced that 
it is impracticable as a sole reliance in this emergency, are 
urgently advising Congress to enact a compulsory service law 
to be enforced through a carefully devised plan of selective 
drafts. The necessities are urgent and imperative, and all 
doubt about raising this army should be dissipated and all delay 
avoided as far as possible. I would make it plain that I shall 
vote for the bill as it stands, if thought best not to amend it. 
It embodies the President’s view, and I am confident it will prove 
effective for the imperatively important purposes it is intended 
immediately to serve. But I would have it understood, also, 
that as for myself I shall vote for it as a temporary expedient 
and not as a permanent policy to be continued after the conclu- 
sion of the war. I would be glad if this view could be made 
more apparent in the text of the bill. I wish this could be made 
plainer and more certain than it is. With that end in view I 
have prepared what I may call a suggestion for an amendment. 
I will ask the Secretary to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerrina in the chair). 
There being no objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Add as a new section the following: 
“Sec. Sa. That the service of all persons selected by draft under the 
provisions of this act shall be for the period of the emergency, unless 


sooner terminated by discharge or otherwise. Whenever said emer- 
gene. shall cease by the conclusion of peace between the United States 
an 


ts enemies in the present war the President shall so declare by a 
public proclamation to that effect, and from and after the date of said 
proclamation the provisions of this act, in so far as they authorize com- 
rao „ by selective draft or otherwise shall cease to be in force 
and e . 


Mr. STONE. I ask that this may be printed and laid upon 
the desks of Senators as a possible amendment to be offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not at this time offer this 
as an amendment, but only as a suggestion for the consideration 
of the chairman of the committee in charge of the bill [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] and of the Senate. I may not propose it at all, 
and certainly shall not without further consultation with the 
Senator from Oregon. For the present I wish merely to empha- 
size my anxiety to have this proposal for compulsory service 
limited to the period of the present war. 

Mr. President, there is another provision of this bill which is 
especially objectionable to me, and I would be very glad to see 
it changed. The provision I refer to is in section 2 of the bill, 
wherein it is provided that liability to the draft authorized shall 
apply to male citizens “between the ages of 19 and 25 years.” 
I do not like that. I wish the age limits could be changed so as 
to read “ between the ages of 21 and 40 years.” I am extremely 
reluctant right at the beginning to force immature boys into 
the service. If they desire to volunteer, I have nothing to say; 
but to compel them to go nolens volens is another thing. I 
prefer, infinitely prefer, to make up our fighting force of full- 
grown and responsible men—at least of adults, I may have 
something more to say on this subject later on. 

FOR BILL EVEN UNAMENDED. 


But whether any changes in the bill shall be made or not, I 
intend to vote to raise this army and put it in the field at all 
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hazards. Our entrance into the war has imposed this national 
duty upon us; I see no escape from it; I have no desire to 
escape it. In the opinion of the Government, we can not win 
this war by the mere expenditure of money, however vast the 
sum, or merely through the use of our naval strength. I accept 
this as true. We must, therefore, immediately organize and put 
into the field a powerful military land force, splendidly equipped 
for the arduous and dangerous duties of the war; and this should 
be done not for show but for service. It seems to me we must 
pass this bill. Let the work of selection go on; but, at the same 
time, I see no reason why the patriotic men of the country, 
within the age limits, should not come forward and volunteer 
their services to the Government. They will find a place in the 
service. 

The Secretary of War is quoted as saying that these volun- 

teers could be incorporated in the various units of the Army, 
and therefore I assume that the larger the number of volun- 
teers the less will be the number called to the colors under the 
‘coercive features of the law. I hope that those who shall offer 
themselves will be so numerous as to reduce the necessity of 
actual conscription to the minimum. Since this’ coordinated 
plan of volunteering and conscription is deemed to be wisest, 
it is manifest to me that the vast aggregate of both units 
should be so mixed and molded as to make one harmonious 
whole. The idea of any kind of discrimination between the 
men at the front should be avoided. But the details of the 
plan I would leave to the executive branch of the Government. 
I join the President and my colleagues here in appealing to the 
stalwart, brave-hearted young men of the country to come for- 
ward and offer their services to the flag. Senators, we have 
differed in the past about this war, but the past is behind us. 
Now we must turn our faces resolutely to the future and do our 
duty, every man of us. Let no man, here or elsewhere, be deaf 
to the appealing call of his country. Therefore I say to all men 
able to serve their country in the field, “Go to the front like 
thoroughbreds.” I say to all of them, “Go forward with the 
light of patriotism and daring aflame in your eyes.” This is no 
time to think of personal consequences; this is the time to 
think only of a man’s country. The more dangerous a patriotic 
service the greater is its glory. No greater service can any man 
render than to offer his life. I bid, I appeal to all American 
men capable of this hazardous but noble service to respond to 
the Nation’s call, no matter in what form it comes, Great 
honors are waiting for some, grim death is waiting for others, 
but a crown of glory is waiting for all. Whatever befalls any 
of them, this inspiring memory will be forever throbbing through 
the Nation: 
f When can their glory fade? 

O the wild charge they made! 

All the world wonder'd. 

Honor the charge they made! 

Marshal Joffre, the great military chieftain of the French 
Army—a chieftain whose prowess is indissolubly connected with 
an army whose valorous deeds will live forever in the martial 
history of the world—is in Washington. He comes under the 
authority. of his Government to confer with our President about 
the war. The press reports him as saying that an American 
Army is wanted at the front in France. This is not a Mace- 
donian cry; but if it were, the greater reason why we should 
respond to it. We are in honor bound to respond in any event; 
we are in honor bound to go to the front. We have entered the 
war because our Government decided it was our duty to enter it. 
I did not agree with that view, as you know. But I told you 
from the start that, while I opposed this Nation entering the 
war, if it did enter it I would insist upon keeping the national 
faith, no matter to what length it might lead. Now we are peldged. 
In this war the enemy of France is now the enemy of the United 
States. There is no middle yround—no “No man’s land.” 
National honor and good faith require us to go the limit. I do 
not know whether the great hero of the Marne really said what 
I have quoted from the papers. But whether he said it or not, 
it must be true. We are needed on the battle fronts of Europe. 
Now comes the real test of our mettle. Now, we must deter- 
mine, each man for himself, whether we shall make good the 
national pledge. There must be no halting at home, especially 
must there be no halting here. “Forward” is the one word in 
our vocabulary fit to voice the spirit that should animate us. 
How shall we go forward? Having a solemn duty pressing upon 
us, we should perform it quickly. While we are talking here in 
the Congress our allies are fighting to the death. 

If we are going to fight, the sooner we get at it and into it 


the better. If we are only bluffing, we can go on talking. Over 
in France Frenchmen, Englishmen, and others of our allies are 


fighting and dying. We have agreed to go to their aid and fight 
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with them; but we have been talking, not fighting. The first 


-necessity confronting us is the necessity of getting ready to 


fight. What is the surest and quickest way of getting ready? 
I am sorry I can not agree with some of my colleagues here 
that we should first try out the plan of raising an army by 
volunteers. We have been trying that for some months. Almost 
every art has been resorted to to excite patriotism and induce 
enlistment. At all kinds of public gatherings—theaters, picture 
shows, patriotic gatherings especially assembled for the pur- 
pose—heroic scenes have been depicted before the eyes of the 
people—depicted amid the blast of bugles and the flaunting of 
flags. Hundreds of demonstrations calculated to thrill the 
hearts of the onlookers have been made throughout the country. 
All these things have been welcomed with applause, not tu- 
multuous, but more or less enthusiastic; but few indeed have 
volunteered. So far the response has been not only unsatis- 
factory but discouraging. I offer no opinion as to why this is 
so, although I do not believe it difficult to understand. The 
President thinks the time is past for experimenting. I agree 
with him, It is imperative that we act at once and get ready 
with the least possible delay. I am for that plan which will 
most certainly, speedily, and effectively meet the demands of 
the hour. Pass this bill, and we will forthwith enter upon a 
plan that will not be experimental; its success will be assured 
from the beginning. Therefore I shall vote for this bill. This 
is not a time to halt or hesitate; we must go forward. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. SMITH of Georgia, and Mr. JONES of Wash- 
ington addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myess in the chair). 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce a joint resolution, and ask its reference to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
read for the information of Senators, to see if there is any 
objection. < - 

Mr. MARTIN.. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
interrupt to inject any other business: The time until a vote is 
reached on Saturday evening was set apart for the consideration 
of the pending measure. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that it is just the intro- 
duction and reference of a joint resolution, 

Mr. MARTIN. ‘There are several others here. The Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Sara] has one in his hand; the Senator 
from New York has one; and I appeal to Senators not to present 
them at this time. I dislike to object, but I shall be compelled 
to do so. We can not go into general legislation pending the 
consideration of this measure. 

Mr. GORE. I will state that the excuse for my apparent 
haste is that the Interstate Commerce Committee meets to- 
morrow, and I was hoping to have a subcommittee appointed for 
the consideration of this joint resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN. Well, there is plenty of time. This is just the 
commencement of a series of requests to interrupt the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business. 

Mr. GORE. It is in the nature of emergency legislation to 
meet the present food situation. 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes; and the Senator from Georgia has one 
to meet the present transportation situation, and the Senator 
from New York has one to meet the present coal situation, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All the Chair can do is to ask 
if there is objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. I shall be compelled, Mr. President, to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I suppose the Sena- 
tor from Virginia is in the same situation with reference to 
myself. I wanted to introduce a resolution requesting infor- 
mation from the Interstate Commerce Commission as n basis 
for a discussion that I expect to present to the Senate early 
next week. We have had no morning hour now for several 
days, which has prevented the usual opportunity being given 
for such a course. Of course, there could not be a recess. I 
believe, however, we have a unanimous-consent agreement that 
carries the recess with it. 

Mr. MARTIN. Iam sorry to object, but I hope Senators will 
realize the impossibility of going into these various matters. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I ask permission to have in- 
serted in the Rrecorp the table of figures I have before me. I 
can stand here and read it if it is necessary. This is not new 
matter. I just want it published for information. 


Mr. MARTIN. I have no objection to an order being made 
to print it In the RECORD. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is ordered done. 


The 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


American railroads from the organization of the Inter- 
om mere Commission down to the present time. 


{From June 30. 1887, to June 30, 1916.] 


The earnings o 
state 


June 30, 1888... . $910, 621, 220 $2,307 
June 30, 1889... 964, 816, 129 2,087 
June 39, 1890. 1,051, 877,632 2,300 
June 30, 1891 1, 096, 761,305 2, 262 
June 30, 1892. 1,171, 407,343 2,401 
June 30, 1893. 1, 229, 751, 874 2,314 
June 30, 1894. 1,073, 381, 797 1,946 
June 30, 1 1,075, 371, 42 1,967 
June 39, 1896... 1, 150, 168, 378 2,072 
June 30, 1897, 1, 122, 089, 773 2,016 
June 30, 1898.... 1, 247, 325, 621 2 2, 825 
June 30, 1899 1,313, 610, 118 456, 641, 2,435 
June 30, 1 1,487, 04,814 525, 616, 303 2,729 
Tune 30, 1901. 1, 588, 525, 037 558, 128, 757 2,854 
June 39, 1902, 1,725, 38), 287 610, 131, 520 3, 048 
June 30, 1903 1, 909, 846, 907 643, 303, 055 3, 133 
June 30. 1904 1,975, 174, 091 636, 277, 838 2,998 
June 30, 1995 2, 032,482,403 | 691, 889, 254 3,199 
June 39, 1906. 2,325, 785, 167 783, 887, »95 3, 548 
June 30, 1907. 2, 589, 105, 578 840, 589, 764 3,896 
June 30, 1998. 2, 393, 805, 989 721.258, 118 3,171 
June 30, 1902. 2,418, 677, 338 819, 234, 128 3,505 
June 30; 1910. 2, 780, 667, 435 928, 037, 002 3,805 
June 20, 1911. 2, 789, 761, 669 874, 707, 064 3,583 
June 39, 1912. 2, 842, 695, 382 870, 279, 608 3,514 
June 39, 1913. 3, 125, 135, 798 955, 166, 874 3,930 
Juno 30, 1914. 3,017,019, 908 813, 703, 719 3,443 
June 39, 1915. 2, 958, 193, 202 857,510, 216 3,386 
June 30. 1916, 3,393, 808, 234 1, 170, 804,001 5, 134 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I am prepared 
to go on with reference to the bill that is under consideration. 
I understand, however, that several of the Senators would like 
to have a recess taken at this point. If I can be recognized 
and start in when the Senate meets to-morrow, I shall be per- 
fectly willing that a recess shall be had. 

Mr. MARTIN, I will say, Mr. President, that I shall be very 
glad to have the matter take that course and to have a recess 

taken, with the Senator from Washington entitled to the floor. 

I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 O'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I do not understand what the 
course is. We have a unanimous-consent agreement. I do not 
understand 

Mr. MARTIN. The unanimous-consent agreement is that we 
shall proceed and neither recess nor adjourn if any Senator 
desires to proceed. 

Mr. FALL. Yes; I know what the unanimous-consent agree- 


ment is. I am just asking what the parliamentary situation 
is now. 
Mr. MARTIN. The situation now is that this bill is before 


the Senate, and the Senator from Washington has been recog- 
nized, but he says he does not care to proceed to-night; and I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. FALL. Well, Mr. President. withholding for, the moment 
any objection, I should like te know what course is to be pur- 
sued with reference to the recognition of those who desire to 
address the Senate upon this subject. 

Mr. MARTIN, I know that the Senators will be recognized 
by whoever is in the chair. 

Mr. FALL. I can say to the Senator—I speak knowingly, 
haying offered the amendment to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment—that one reason for the insistence upon this procedure is 
that all day there has been upon the Vice President’s desk a 
list of names of speakers who are being recognized. As each 
spoke, successively, he was recognized. Now, if that is to be 
the method which is to be pursued, those who do not know that 
there is any such list there may as well understanc it now, and 
that one member or two Members, if the Senate adjourns, may 
take up the entire day to-morrow, and those who may desire 
to be heard will have no opportunity whatever under the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. MARTIN. Of- course, the Senator knows that there is 
no rule of the Senate under which a list can be made and the 
preference giyen to Senators for recognition, 1 

Mr. FALL, I have so understood. i 


Mr. MARTIN. And I take it for granted that, though there 
may be a list made, it is simply a reminder to the Chair of a 
wish to speak; but the Senator who addresses the Chair first 
will be entitled to be recognized. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator from Virginia were in the chair, 
having his word for it, I would understand that that would 
be the rule. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is the rule of the Senate, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. FALL. But the Senator from Virginia, unfortunately, 
or, possibly, fortunately for himself, is not in the chair. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] desires to speak at this 
time, but he is perfectly willing, as I understand, to consent 
that the Senate take a recess, provided he is recognized to- 
morrow morning. I should be very glad to have the Senator 
from Washington recognized to-morrow morning—I want to 
hear the Senator—but there are other Senators following the 
Senator from Washington who are on this list. If a list is to 
be followed, then Senators who are not at the head of the list 
will have no opportunity of offering their very valuable observa- 
tions to the Senate or, rough the empty corridors of the 
Senate, to the public. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. CALDER. My name is on the list, Mr. President, and I 
have waited here all day hoping it might be reached, intending 
to occupy the time of the Senate for a few moments, Other 
Senators have talked three or four hours, however. Now, I 
hope that I will be recognized to-morrow at some time; and, 
for my part, I shall keep the Senate here to-morrow night until 
I am afforded that opportunity. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think I had 
better go on. I could almost have gotten through by this time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in the hope that it may solve 
this difficulty, I am perfectly willing to move a recess until 10 
o'clock in the morning. I am anxious that every Senator shall 
have an opportunity to present his views, but I hardly think 
it is desirable for any Senator to present his views with only 
three or four Senators in the Chamber. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We will have less than that at 
10 o'clock in the morning; but that is immaterial to me. With 
the understanding that I hold the floor, I am perfectly willing 
to have that done. 

Mr. FALL. Then I withdraw any objection, 


RECESS, 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning, instead of 11. 5 
The motion was agreed to, and (at 6 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, April 26, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 

to-morrow, Friday, April 27, 1917, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tnunspax, April 26, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let Thy spirit possess us, O Lord God Almighty, that working 
with Thee, through Thee, for Thee we may meet the responsi- 
bilities and daily duties of life as they present themselves, 
patiently, calmly, earnestly, and quit ourselves like men worthy 
of the blessings Thou hast bestowed upon us as individuals and 
as a people, leaving behind us a record worthy of emulation 
after the manner of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


GRAND LODGE OF THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FEL OWS, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the Senate has 
passed the Senate bill 1800, the title of which is to amend an 
act approved June 29, 1906, and entitled “An act to authorize 
the Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows in 
the District of Columbia to sell, hold, and convey certain real 


estate.” : 
This bill is an amendment to the charter of this organiza- 


tion. Under their old charter they have the right to mortgage 
or sell their property to reinvest in other property. They wish 
to build, and haye made contracts for building upon the present 
site, The title company has held that there is possibly some 
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cloud on the title unless that provision is changed. I ask unani- 
mous consent to call up the bill from the Speaker's table for 
present consideration. 

Mr. MANN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 


Mr. MANN. I have examined the bill. My understanding 
of the matter is that under the existing law this organization 
is quthorized to sell its present site, buy a new site, and build 
on the new site, but it is not authorized to borrow money on 
the present site; that it wishes to borrow money and build on 
the present site, and this bill authorizes that to be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I thought I had stated that. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said that they were authorized 
to sell or borrow. They are not authorized to borrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. What they want to do is to get 
money to build on the present site, and the title company holds 
that it will not approve of their doing that, and they are de- 
layed in getting their money. 

Mr. MANN. They could build on the present site under ex- 
isting law, but they could not borrow money under the present 
law. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the act approved June 29, 1906, entitled “An 
act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows of the District of Columbia to sell, hold, and convey certain 
real estate,” be amended to read as follows: 

“That the Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
of the District of Columbia, a corporation created under and by virtue 
of an act of Congress approved June 12, 1860, be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to sell and convey for, or to borrow and secure by deed of trust 
thereon, such sum or sums as may be satisfactory to the several organi- 
gations hereinafter named as owners, those parcels of ground in the 
city of Washington, D. C., known and designated on the plat of said 
city as lot No. 11 and part of lot No. 10 in square No. 457, together 
with the 3 thereon, known as Odd Fellows’ Hall, the title to 
which property is now held in trust by the said corporation for the 
following organizations, owners thereof, namely: The Grand Lodge 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia; 
Columbian Encampment, No. 1, Independent Order of Odd Fellows; 
Central Lodge, No. 1, Independent Order of Odd Fellows; Washington 
Lodge, No. G. Independent rder of Odd Fellows; Columbia Lodge, No. 
10, Independent. Order of Odd Fellows; Beacon Lodge, No. 15, Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows; Excelsior Lodge, No. 17, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows; and Eastern Lodge, No. 7, Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, the consent of each of said several organizations being 
evidenced by a written instrument bearing the seal and the signature 
of its executive officers; the proceeds of said sale or loan may be ap- 
plied to the payment and liquidation of any debt on said property or 
toward the purchase of other ground and the erection thereon of a 
building or buildings for like purposes as those for which the above- 
deseribed property has been held, or to the erection of a new building, 
or to repairing or rebuilding on the ground now held, said property 
to be held in trust for said above-mentioned organizations according 
to their respective interests therein, and for such other organizations 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows as may hereafter contribute 
to the cost of such property, according to the amount respectively con- 
tributed by each: Provided, That any purchaser or purchasers of such 
property shall not be required to see to the proper application of the 
eg paid therefor. 

“Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall be authorized and capable 
of taking and holding real and personal property in trust for said 
organizations to any value not exceeding the sum of $1,000,000, and 
shall have full power and authority, upon a resolution or resolutions 
of each of said beneficiary organizations, to, from time to time, encum- 
ber any ground and the improvements thereon so held in trust for said 
organizations, or any part thereof, in such manner, for such purpose, 
and in actordance with such regulations as may be prescribed by said 
resolution or resolutions.” 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jounson of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
table, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rgcorp by the publication of resolu- 
tions passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts relative to the 
price of anthracite coal and other commodities, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by publishing resolutions of 
the Harvard Club indorsing the course taken by the President 
and Congress in joining the allied nations of the entente. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein resolutions 
adopted by the Delaware branch of the National Woman's 
Party, relative to the Federal amendment known as the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment, which I have been requested to have read 
into the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Delaware asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing certain resolu- 
tions regarding the war with Germany. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. How long are they? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very short. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to- 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill S. 1800, which has 
just pussed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resoive itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3545) for the 
inerease of the Military Establishment; and upon that I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate continue during to-day 
until everybody has had an opportunity to speak; that general 
debate then close, with the exception of the closing speech on 
the part of the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] and the 
closing remarks of my own, to take place to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate shall continue to-day as late 
into the night as it will take for all gentlemen to express their 
views on the bill, under the same terms and conditions as the 
preceding debate, and that when we adjourn to-night general 
debate shall be closed, except that to-morrow the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kamn] and the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Dent] shall close the debate. Is there objection to that 
request? > 

Mr, MANN. I think that is a peculiar request. Let the 
gentleman from Alabama ask to vacate the order provid- 
ing that the committee shall rise not later than 10 o'clock 
to-night. 

Mr. DENT. 
to-day. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman asked unanimous consent last 
night that we proceed to-day under the order of yesterday. 

Mr. DENT. I did not intend that that should apply to the 
hour of rising. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know what the gentleman may have 
intended, but that was the request. 

Mr. DENT. I did not intend that the hour should be the 
same for to-night, but, Mr. Speaker, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent to vacate the order. ° 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to vacate the order of yesterday by which the 
committee was to rise not later than 10 o'clock to-night. Is 
there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Now the gentleman wants to ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be no general debate to-morrow except that of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun} and himself, which 
will close the debate. 

Mr. DENT. I am willing, Mr. Speaker, to put the request 
in the language of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that no general debate shall be had to-morrow on 
this bill except that of the gentleman from California INI. 
Kaun] and himself. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

The motion of Mr. Denr was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SAUNDERS of 
Virginia in the chair, 


` 


I did not understand that that order applied 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 


VOLUNTEERS OR CONSCRIPTS? 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I did not expect to speak on this bill, but after examining the two 
bills. proposed I can not remain silent on so important a subject. 
There are those who speak for us generally so that it is not 
necessary for the average Member to express himself on all bills, 
but at this time I believe every Member ought not only to place 
himself upon record by his vote but ought to indicate the reasons 
for that vote. 

No man from my State ean oppose the Army draft bill with- 
out taking his political fortunes in his hands. Practically every 
newspaper in that State, every large paper of influence, is re- 
ported to be in favor of that bill. Practically every telegram 
that I have received comes from good friends urging me to 
vote for a bill which, I take it, they have never seen, and some 
of them wired before the bill had ever been printed. That is 
an influence hard to resist and which comes to many Members 
in this House ; but, in the words of our distinguished Speaker, 
who addressed the House yesterday, no man has a right to sit 
upon this floor or to vote who has not the courage of his convic- 
tions and who does not intend to vote according to his con- 
science. That is what I propose to do. The delegation from my 
own State cast a number of votes against the war resolution. I 
voted against that resolution. I have never made any speech 
of explanation; I thought it unnecessary; it would accomplish 
nothing if war was declared; and I care to make no defense of 
it now. To-day I am supporting the President of the United 
States in everything that he needs—in money or in men—and 
shall vote to that end. It has been suggested our State is un- 
patriotic, and some metropolitan papers of this country have in 
the past pointed a finger of scorn at the great State of Wiscon- 
sin, which shows by its history in the past and to-day a patriot- 
ism worthy of any State in the country. I will prove that its 
people are more patriotic than States in which such papers are 
published, Over 100,000 volunteers from Wisconsin served in 
the Union Army during the Civil War. There were no slackers 
and no conscripts. One of the greatest battles ever fought by 
the Union was at Gettysburg, aided by Wisconsin regiments, 
composing in part one of the grandest organizations known. in 
all our histery—the Iron Brigade. [Applause.] Commanded 
by Lucius: Fairchild, a general of our State, with more men 
from Wisconsin in the brigade than from any other State, losing 
over half of some of its regiments in that one battle, but they 
helped save the day and stopped the 1 hosts of Lee. 
That is the character of men who lived in Wisconsin then, and 
the same kind of men live in Wisconsin now—men who, will 
support the volunteer system without a draft if you give them 
the opportunity. [Applause.] 


WHAT WISCONSIN OFFERS TO DO. 


You ask how do I know that. Read in yesterday’s Rxconp the 
reports offered by the Senator from Missouri [Senator REED], 
which appeared in the senatorial discussion of yesterday, re- 
ports from the adjutant generals of the various States. See 
what they say for their respective States. Every State will fur- 
nish its full quota of volunteers if permitted to do so, Let me 
read you just briefly word received from Gen. Holway, adjutant 
general of our State, with whom T served as a lieutenant in an- 
other company of the same regiment some 25 years ago. Gen. 
Holway is known throughout the country as an able military 
man. Ae says in a statement received from Madison on 
April 12: 


The volunteer system will give us a large Army in a short time. 
Under this system Wisconsin can easily raise more than its quota of 
men. ‘This State has already enlisted more men in proportion to its 
population than any other State in the Union. 

Mark that. He would not make that assertion if it were not 
true. Take that word to some of the Eastern States, whose 
metropolitan papers have criticized my State and the volunteer 
System. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. rose. z 

Mr. FREAR. I regret I cau not yield to be interrupted now. 
I desire to finish my argument on these bills. 

Gen. Holway continues: 
© We now have about 7,000 members in the National Guard alone in 

Visconsin, i 

Conscription requires more time than one would think of. The 
census of eligible men would first have to be taken, and that alone Is 
a big work. Then the men would have to be examined, more or less 
hurriedly. After this would come the long period of training, with 
problems big enough. 


Tt takes twiee as long to form a conscript army as an army 
of volunteers, and after it is formed you only have an army of 


conscripts—drafted men. Wisconsin is able to furnish her full 
quota under any volunteer system that may be adopted—50,000: 
men or 100,000 men, if need be. Mr. Chairman, I will not offer 
any further -word for Wisconsin. Anyone familiar with the 
history of our wars or with the history of the country itself 
knows that she is able and ready and as patriotic as any 
other State in the Union. ‘To-day, as ever in the past, she is 
able and ready to do her full duty. I have heard statements 
upon this floor in regard to the patriotism of individuals. Some 
men opposing the volunteer system have arrogated to them- 
selves special claims to be considered patriotic. 


` PATRIOTISM IS UNIVERSAL. 


Patriotism does not belong to any Member of this House 
alone. I believe that the people of the whole country are 
patriotic and will show their patriotism. if you give them an 
opportunity to express themselves. I had not interded to 
speak during this debate until some of these questioning sug- 
gestions were made. Let me make a brief personal statement: 
The man who is to-day commander of the Grand Army of the 
Republic of the Department of the Potomac, a man who served 
three years and six months in a Wisconsin cavali; regiment, 
a:man who drew a resolution the other day, and secured its 
passage by his department, offering the support of the District 
Grand Army men to the President wherever they could serve 
and for whatever they could do, a man whose age numbers four 
score years and over, is my father. His only son, when a strip- 
ling, enlisted over across.the river at Fort Myer and served 
five years in the Signal Service of the Army. [Applause.] 
Over 25 years ago that same son organized a military company 
in my home town in Wisconsin, a company that fought in the 
Spanish-American War and that to-day is under arms in my 
home town awaiting orders of the President for European 
service. When that company went to the front, another com- 
pany of ex-members of the National Guard was organized by 
that same son and offered to the Government te go with the 
second call, whieh call never came. I make no claim to 
especial patriotism for a record with which I was connected, 
but am again ready to serve my country, if need be. I listened 
to the touching remarks of Speaker CLark yesterday, because 
what he said came from the heart. He was against this same 
conscript bill, and sends his son now to avoid the possible 
stigma. I am in the same situation: I have an only son. 1 
can not offer his services to the Government, for he told me 
that he himself had already done so. [Applause.] He and his 
friends will serve without conscription. You who have no son 
ean not understand what that means, Neither worldly goods 
nor possible honors can mean so much to me. So, gentlemen, 
let no man arrogate to himself any particular patriotism. 
When our country calls and opportunity is given, our people 
will respond, because they are loyal to their flag and their 
country, and it does not become any man to say that his neigh- 
bor is not a patriot. 

I believe the people will answer the- call and fill the quota 
with volunteers if opportunity is given. Just give them the 
chance offered by the committee bill. 

DIVFELENCES BETWEEN THE TWO BILLS. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to give a brief statement of the radical 
differences between the Chamberlain Army staff bill and the 
committee bill now before Congress just in two or three sen- 
tences before taking up the discussion in detail. The staff 
bill is inconsistent and indefensible— A 

First. Because in section 2 of the bill it directs that the 
present Regular Army and National Guard be “ raised by volun- 
tary enlistment” up to the maximum legal strength, involving 
an inerease of a half million men, and yet in the same section 
declares that all other forces shall be raised only by “ selective 
draft.” If volunteers are proper in one case, they are proper in 
all, and conscription should ensue in either case only at the will 
of the President, as provided in the House committee bill. 

Second. The staff bill is inconsistent and indefensible because 
it fixes the limit of military service for selective draft purposes 
at from 19 to 25 years of age, whereas the Regular Army and 
National Guard provision permits enlistment between 18 and 
41 years. No other government in the world has a conscrip- 
tion age limit of only seven years, and all governments 
average over 20 years, and I shall place in the Record a state- 
ment of the laws of the different countries. 

Third. The staff bill is un-American, because in section 3 it 
places exclusive control in the hands of Regular Army officers 
te determine all selections and exemptions, abolishes the writ 
of habeas corpus to review any selection, and makes arbitrary 
and legal the most autocratic powers ever delegated to military 
officials in this or any other country. 
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In all these particulars the House committee bill has fully 
protected the rights of the citizens and yet has given the same 
immediate powers of conscription to the President in all cases, 
which he may put in force when deemed necessary to do so. 
Mr. Chairman, there have been some remarks as to what this 
selective draft will do. I gave to some brother Members a brief 
report of what is going to happen in the Army under the 
Chamberlain bill. Quoting from a statement signed by John 
Temple Graves, a highly reputable news correspondent, he says: 

The first grand army of 500,000 men, according to the staff officers, 
will be raised under the selective draft from men not over 20 years 
of age. It will be the “first class.” These selective conscripts will 
not necessarily be kept undistributed. The majority, however, will not 
ve. tia to other divisions than that created by the first general 

And so forth. He goes on to say that the second levy of 500,000 
is to come, if possible, from youths of 20 years to make up what 
he terms a “ beardless army.” Oh, no man over the age of 25 
years need fear conscription, because they are going to take the 
children in this selective draft—boys who can not vote, who have 
no right to express themselves here or in any other place. 

Now, my friends, I have explained in a preliminary way why I 
object to this bill. I believe it is not only undemocratic and 
un-American, but it places in the hands of Army officers a power 
that has never been given them before in the history of the 
country. You will not find equal power of conscriptive draft 
for young boys alone has ever been placed in the hands of officers 
of any other Government so far as my investigation shows. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we must either support the committee bill or 
else a bill recommended by the Regular Army staff labeled “A 
universal-service bill.” This term is deceptive, and the staff bill 
ought to be termed “A special draft bill for boys,” “ exempting 
from military service all able-bodied men from 26 years to 45 
years of age.” No other bill is before us, and the so-called staff 
or Chamberlain bill now before the Senate will become law unless 
we pass the committee bill: 

Congress has declared war against the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment, and it is the duty of every American citizen to uphold 
the hands of his Government in prosecuting that war. The 
President says all resources of the Government are pledged to a 
furtherance of that war. With that understanding Congress 
unanimously passed the greatest appropriation bill ever con- 
sidered by any legislative body, and authorized that $7,000,000,000 
be placed in the hands of the President to loan or expend prac- 
tically without legislative restriction. The country stands 
unitedly with the President in seeking to prosecute the war to 
an early conclusion. We have given the President money; now 
we must give him men. He has pledged the war military strength 
of the Nation—some 22,000,000 men, if need be—and this Con- 
gress will give him as large an army as he desires to carry on 
the war. 

The committee bill is the only bill now before the House. It 
provides that the President shall be given full power to call for 
volunteers and, if he so decides, thereafter to supplement that 
eall with a draft of men of military fitness from 21 years to 40 
years of age, inclusive. The bill preserves the right of habeas 
corpus and makes eligible to service in case of need upwards of 
18,000,000 men of all classes. 

The staff bill, miscalled a “universal military service bill,” 
conscripts boys from 19 to 25 years of age and exempts all others 
from compulsory service. Further, the staff proposes to con- 
script 500,000 boys of 19 years of age for the first levy and to 
take others as fast as needed. I shall offer authority for the 
statement and invite correction if that is not the announced 
purpose of the Regular Army staff. I do not overlook the pro- 
posed modification as to age limit by the minority; but in the 
final test, according to the press and conscription champions, 
the Senate staff bill, or the Dent bill, is the real issue. 

We are asked by the staff bill to repudiate the policy of a 
century and a half of democracy and to adopt an indefensible 
draft that smacks of the same autocracy which we are seeking 
to overthrow. Our draft act of 1863 included all men able to 
serve from 20 years to 45 years of age. Under that act only 
62.000 conscripts went into service compared to over 2,500,000 
volunteers. The population of the North then reached only 
20,000,000 people. To-day we have 100,000,000. That law made 
all men liable to serve who were capable of bearing arms. It 
proceeded on the theory that eligtble men from 20 to 45 years 
of age were unpatriotic if they did not volunteer. What shall 
be said of the bill recommended to us by the Army Staff as a 
universal military service bill”? It is the realization of a 
militaristic dream that asks Congress to authorize a “select” 
draft for European service of youths from 19 to 25 years of age. 
All other men are exempt from its terms. Why not men from 


26 to 45 years as in other countries. Army officers are to de- 
termine the selection of youths and boys who must serve. 
Without volition or consent on his part, the immature youth 
of the land is to be conscripted into service at $15 a month to 
fight the battles. We can till the soil, run the office and shops, 
but these boys must fight. 


ALL OBLIGATED TO RENDER MILITARY SERVICE. 


It is the duty of every man to serve his country and to render 
military service whenever called upon to do so, but before this 
bill was introduced the President addressed the general public 
in a statement wherein he said: 

I call upon young men and old men alike to turn in hosts to the farm, 


This call was for boys to go to the farm. In the same state- 
ment a general call was sent out by the President to the farm- . 
ers of the South to cultivate food and cotton on Southern lands. 
On the same day Secretary Daniels, of the Navy, gave a state- 
ment to the press in favor of retaining boys in the factory, 
where they would perform a patriotic part of the national de- 
fense through shop work. 

These suggested “ selections” peculiarly seem to meet objec- 
tions from farmers and organized labor now protesting against 
conscription, and I call attention to the proposed exemptions 
from Military service in order to ascertain who are expected to 
fight our battles and who will determine the selection. 

Conscription is to affect only boys from 19 to 25 years of age, 
according to the so-called staff bill, but it is proposed that those 
married or supporting dependents, those working on farms and 
in factories, and those with religious scruples may be exempt. 
This leaves boys in schools, colleges, or occupations to be 
drafted to fight our battles. 

This feature is not the worst part of the Army Staff bill. No 
man expects the President to personally select the boys who 
go on the farm, in the shops, or in the trenches. Regular Army 
officers will select 499,000 boys and more out of the first draft. 
That is the power conferred by the staff bill. Federal laws and 
State laws giving parents a voice over infants at law are to be 
wiped out. These boys are not now permitted to vote, not 
bound by contracts, largely irresponsible in law, because of im- 
mature age and judgment. When most in need of advice and 
counsel they are to be taken from homes without their consent 
or the consent of parents, and the highest court in the land is 
impotent. Officers just entering service will have greater au- 
thority to determine whether it is to be the farm, shop. or 
trench for the conscript than will the Supreme Court of the 
United States. No court can review or reverse their acts. The 
writ of habeas corpus, which protects the rights of criminals 
and the weak against the strong, is suspended by the staff bill 
as to the disposition of these boys. 


A BEARDLESS ARMY OF BOYS. 


But even this proposai, outrivaling autocratic Russia or In. 
perial Germany, does not set forth the real purpose of the Army 
staff bill. I read from a statement given out April 17, ove. 
his signature, by John Temple Graves, a newspaper corre 
spondent of the highest standing. He says: 


The first grand army of 500,000 men, according to the staff officers 
will be raised under the selective draft from men not over 20 yeary 


of age. It will be the first class. The process of the original levy 
of the beardless first army of a half million was explained by a 
* The staff officers express full 


member of the General Staff. * * 
confidence there will be enough men of the 19-year class to make the 
complement of 500,000 and to render unnecessary the immediate call- 
ing of the “ 20-year class.” If, however, the registration of 19-year-old 
men is not sufficient, the 20-year class will be called, and out of this 
second class will be selected by lot a sufficient number to make up the 
first 500.000. It is reasonably certain that this is the plan under 
which the first American Army will be selected and trained for the 
battle field. 

There you have the plan. It does not appear in the press 
generally, for good reasons, but Graves discloses the fact that 
a beardless army of 19 years of age is first to be trained for 
the battle field. 

Possibly over 500,000 boys of 19 years will be available for 
the first army. Of course, men or boys of other ages can be 
made to take up work now being performed by such boys, so 
that any “selective” draft for farms or shops is unlikely to 
occur at that age unless the exemption occurs through influ- 
ences pressed on officers. 

Next, an army of 20-year “beardless boys” will be taken 
from schools for the second half million levy and “trained for 
the battle field ” to fight our battles in Europe at $15 per month. 
We will remain home and serve our country on the farms, in 
offices, or in the shops, while drafted “ beardless ” boys, unable 
to vote, with no voice in public affairs—just conscripts—must 
do the fighting. 
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A people who patriotically thrill over the concluding words 
of their national hymn, “the land of the free, and the home 
of the brave,” are about to send their politically voiceless in- 
fants, of from 19 to 20 years of age, according to plans stated, 
to serve in European trenches. 
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No other Government ever sought to legalize exemption from 
service of fit men. No other Government ever proposed such 
a Bie tte law. No other Government has such a law 
to-day. 

Let me append a statement to show the laws on the subject: 


TABLE 1,— Universal service—Liability and enrollment. 


Universal-service nations: 
Austria-Hungary 19 to 42 
France 20 to 48 
Germany 17 to 45 
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Not one country has a conscription law that approaches the 
extreme Army Staff bill, and no nation in the world—except 
England in the present struggle—has ever adopted conscription 
for over-seas duty. ’ 

Ninety days ago not one Member of the House would have 
predicted that the most moderate of the abeve laws could be 
enacted in this country, and yet before a shot is fired we are 
asked to enact the most arbitrary law eyer passed in any coun- 
try and to abandon the system that has made us a Nation. 
What has come to pass within 90 days to bring about con- 
scription? 

Let us not mistake the situation. Boys are not asking to be 
relieved from service. They are as brave as their seniors, and 
are not seeking to escape any just obligation to their Govern- 
ment. All men are brave enough to fight, and 18,000,000 men 
now estimated to be in European trenches are fighting and 
dying for their respective countries, but no nation on the face 
of the earth has yet selected beardless boys from 19 to 25 years 
to do its fighting and exempted its men from service. Yet the 
press all over“ the land of the free and the nome of the brave” 
terms the Staff bill “ universal military service.” 

This Army Staff bill can not be amended or changed after 
passing the Senate. We must accept it bodily. The staff refuses 
to permit any alteration. 

Secretary of War Baker has written Chairman Dent, saying: 

I have a deep conviction that any compromise of the principles gov- 
erning the bill submitted by the department for the raising of a new 
army would be attended with unfortunate results * + 

~ ROOSEVELT WAS ONCE COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 

Roosevelt offers 100,000 volunteers and over, ready to serye 
without delay, imbued with the same patriotism that caused 
Canadian volunteers to drive conscripts from the trenches. The 
Secretary of War is reported to have rejected his offer. We 
need an army, and yet refuse to permit one to be raised. 

Will undue glory attach to Roosevelt and his vommand? 
Grant, Lee, Logan, and many others acquired prominence during 
the Civil War. All were not professional soldiers, yet brains 
and geniys find their place in war as in peace. If troops are 
wanted immediately, why refuse this needed army? 

In his most significant utterance made in this country, Balfour 
snys: 

Realize, people of America, that you face a real fight; and be pre- 
pared for great individual sacrifice, for it will be demanded. 

This war will be no forum in which to try out the comparative 
merits of the volunteer and regular soldier or the conscript, if 
you prefer. If won, and it will be won, it must be by hard 
fighting; it must be won by united effort, and the sooner that 
fact is recognized by the Army Staff the better for the Nation 
and all concerned, 

The Dent committee bill provides for a volunteer army, but 
if volunteers are not promptly forthcoming then the President 
may draft men from 21 to 40 years of age. This gives a range 
of 20 years, whereas the staff “universal-service bill” (for 
youths) gives a range of only seven years and does not permit 
a first test of volunteer enlistments. This staff bill is now 
pending before a Congress that has been perfecting a child- 


labor law for the betterment of children. We are now asked 
to compel them to labor in the trenches at $15 per month. 

For nearly a century and a half this country has relied upon 
its volunteer army. Volunteer service distinguishes a citizen 
democracy from a military autocracy that exists through con- 
scription. Volunteer service levies patriotic tribute on all men 
able to serve instead of on the youth of the Nation who are to 
be drafted, yet those remaining have equal obligation on their 
part to support the Government on the battle front. 

TEN MILLION VOLUNTEERS IF NEED BE. 

Mr. Chairman, during the Civil War the number of volun- 
teers from the North serving under different calls renched over 
2,500,000, as stated, out of a population of 20,000,000, A draft 
law was passed in March, 1863, but the total number of mev 
serving under conscription during the entire war only reached 
61,947, about 1 in 40, or an insignificant fraction of the total. 
The 1863 conscription law provided that all men from 20 to 
45 years of age should serve their country. On that same basis 
of population 10,000,000 volunteers easily ought to be raised to 
prosecute the European war if necessity demands an army of 
that size. 

With less than one-half of our own population to draw upon 
Great Britain raised 5,000,000 volunteers before adopting con- 
scription last year. Then she drafted all men up to 41 years 
of age. Four out of five of her men are yolunteers. Both Aus- 
tralia and Canada have repudiated a draft law at the polls, 
but their brave troops on the battle line are driving conscripts 
out of the enemy’s trenches day after day. With only 7.000,000 
people to draw upon, Canada has furnished 400,000 men for 
service, and Australia, with less than 4,000,000 population, 
has furnished 300,000 men. On that same basis our Government 
ought to raise 10,000,000 volunteers if need be. The committee 
bill provides if men do not volunteer then conscription will be- 
come effective, but volunteers are first accepted. 

From a speech by Representative HUDDLESTON, of Alabama, 
I find the testimony of Gen. Nelson A. Miles on the subject of 
volunteer service. No more gallant soldier ever fought battles 
for his country than the man who recently held the highest 
command in the American Army. I quote from his testimony 
before the Military Committee: 


Mr. Gorpox. In your judgment, could the continental army. be filled 
without compulsion? 

Gen, Mines. I hope not with compulsion. 

Mr. Gonůbox. You are opposed to compulsory service? 

Gen. MILES. Absolutely. 

Mr. Gonůbox. Do you believe that we can raise 133.000 men cach year 


for three years for the continental army without compulsion? 


Gen. MILES. With compulsion, I hope not. I think it would be 2 
very dangerous step toward centralization. As far as conscription is 
concerned, that was tried out during the Civil War. and with unsatis- 
factory results. I think there were 54.000 men added to the Army 
54,000. additiona! to the 2 .000 men—by conscription, but I do know 
that just at the time of the crisis of the Gettysburg campaign thou- 
sands of the best troops, drilled and disciplined men, in the Army had 
to be taken out of the field and sent back to 1 eae the riots caused 
by that unpopular measure. Approximately 10.000 or 12.000 were or- 


dered to New York, and 1 know that there was a brigade in Pennsyl- 
vania which was organized at Huntington and, instead of being sent to 
the field, where they were needed, they were sent to Philadelphia t 

It was a very unpopular measure at that time in nd 


maintain order. 
great crisis of the Nation, 


1917. 


That is the statement of a general recently in command of 
the United States Army, and a man whose word should go un- 
challenged, because he knows whereof he speaks, and his word 
will be accepted before that of the average Regular Army officer. 
Gen. SHERWOOD, of this House, a man of great war experience, 
seconds Gen. Miles. 

Gen. Leonard Wood, now in command of the Army, a volun- 
teer officer, in official orders issued March 13, 1914, said of the 
Wisconsin National Guard volunteer troops from my own State: 

The National Guard of the State of Wisconsin may be taken as a 
model in the matter of training, equipment, and business administration. 

Following that high praise, I repeat in this place the state- 
ment of Gen. Holway, the present commander of the Wisconsin 
National Guard organization and an officer of high standing in 
the country and of many years’ experience. His statement was 
given on April 12 of this year. Therein he says: 

The volunteer system will give us a large army in a short time. 
Under this system Wisconsin can easily raise more than its quota of 
men; this State has already enlisted more men in proportion to its 
population than any other State in the Union. We now bave about 

,000 members in the National Guard alone. 

Conscription requires more time than is STATA The census of 
eligible men would first have to be taken, and that alone is a big work. 
Then the men would have to be examined, After this would come long 
periods of training with other big problems. 

Gen. Holway says the volunteer system is more expeditious. 
He is right. 

WISCONSIN’S GOVERNOR PROTESTS AGAINST CONSCRIPTION. 

A-telegram at hand from Gov. Emanuel L. Philipp, of Wiscon- 
sin, declares as follows regarding this conscription bill now 
before us: 

Mapison, Wis., April 10, 1917. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

I recommend that you oppose plan of conscription suggested by the 
General Staff and reported by the press as being urged upon Congress 
at this time. The State of Wisconsin stands ready to furnish its full 

uota of the National Guard as provided by the itary defense act of 
une 8, 1916, promptly or any additional force required to meet the 
present requirements. We can recruit volunteers much faster than we 
are ving equipment and supplies. The spirit of our . will be 
much better if we adhere to the volunteer system, and we shall avoid 
sore spots at home if we defer conscription until it can be shown to be 
a military necessity. As I see it, public sentiment is not ready for com- 
p ry military service, and I trust that nothing will be done by Con- 
gress that will make the war unnecessarily 9 with the people. 
EMANUEL L. Puitirr, Governor. 

During this debate I have received a second and still a third 
telegram from the governor of Wisconsin. These telegrams are 
in accordance with my own views after a careful study of the 
two bills. I insert his third message in the Recorp: 

: MADISON, Wis., April 24, 1917. 
Hon, James A. Frear, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Am firmly convinced that conscription with selective draft at present 
stage of war is not the will of the people, and that certainly the great 
8 of those who must serve in the ranks is strongly antagonistic 
to it. 1 fear not so much active resistance to the operation of the 
measure, though this may happen, as passive obstruction to every neces- 
sary step of its just accomplishment. The emergency permits no delay. 
Plans, even if ideal, must reconcile with people and their opinions as 
they exist. I urge, therefore, that you vote for the Regular Army 
and the National Guard to be raised to the limit of existing law, and 
for the opportunity to volunteer as the quickest method to put in 
being the army that should now be in g; and I further urge 
that you now provide such legislation as is necessary to presently take 
all the steps for just conscription up to the selective draft itself. that 
such draft may immediately be put in effect if volunteering shall fail 
to meet the emergency, 

E. L. PHILIPP, 


Governor. 

I could quote many high authorities on the value of the 
yolunteer system, and history shows the last war on both sides 
was led by men who had retired from the Regular Army and 
whose point of view was enlarged by reason of that fact. 

My own State, as previously stated, furnished over a hundred 
thousand volunteer troops during the Civil War, and while the 
courage of soldiers on both sides is a matter of common knowl- 
edge, it is with pride Wisconsin people point to the fact that our 
State furnished more troops than any other State for the cele- 
brated Iron Brigade which stood like a rock at Gettysburg. 
Over half of the effectives of some regiments were lost in that 
fight, but those who stood their ground saved the day. 

Gen. Lucius Fairchild, of Madison, Wis., a brave man, com- 
manded that brigade, and the Grand Army post named after 
that illustrious officer last week passed a resolution unan- 
imously condemning the Army staff conscriptive bill. Who will 
say these men are not patriotic. They have been tried in the 
erucjble of war. 

Wisconsin is ready to do its full share in carrying on this war. 
She will furnish her full quota of volunteers, or if the plans of 
the Army staff for conscription are adopted she will not shirk 
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her duty, but it is not war to select beardless boys to do our 
fighting and to exempt all others equally able to serve. It is not 
universal service. It is militarism unequaled anywhere else 
in the world. 

WHO IS IT SAYS BOYS ARE SLACKERS? 

The press and the pulpit have inveighed against “slackers ” 
found among boys of from 19 to 25 ‘years, many of whom have 
yot yet formed habits in life or knowledge or judgment of public 
affairs—boys who have no voice in the Government, and yet 
who have equal rights to live and be cared for. Why should 
they alone fight your battles or mine, or the battles of healthy, 
vigorous ministers of the Gospel, seryants of the church, or 
athletic editorial writers, exempted from service by reason of 
this act? And yet such boys are termed cowards and slackers 
when they protest against the “selection” we are asked to 
make. Why are the boys slackers any more than their critics 
whom we are asked to exempt? How about the vast army of 
some 15,000,000 exempt men between the ages of 26 and 45, cov- 
ering 20 of the best years of their lives? Who says the youth 
of the land alone shall fight our battles? Are boys to be lulled 
into a prospect of agricultural pursuits when this bill becomes 
a law? Will they be given only $15 a month while baring their 
breasts to gentle. farm breezes or to German bullets? Will 
exempt boys be permitted by Army officers to handle tools in 
the factory at home at good wages, while their classmates of the 
same age are facing German tanks and German trench warfare, 
at $15 per month? Who determines the selection, and how and 
why and by what method? Graves says 19-year-old boys will 
first be selected. How and why? 

Can it be that all exempt classes will be relieved from service 
by the Army Staff because of their need at home, while select- 
draft boys fight our battles. Who places confidence in such an 
unjust proposition? If it is a sacrifice to draw $15 per month 
while facing death in the trenches, then why not put all of 
military age in the list, as is dene in every other country, and 
why not extend the age limit, in order to reach all those who 
have neither dependents nor responsibilities? That was the 
draft law passed in 1863 and the law of other countries. What 
conditions have changed the attitude of brave and patriotic 
men in their responsibility to government? 

Nothing shows the gross injustice of this conscriptive bill 
more than the policy of selecting boys, one-half of whom have 
no votes nor influence, but are asked to do our fighting, and 
these boys are termed “slackers” if they rebel against this 
viearious sacrifice. 

We are continually urged by the press to stand by the Presi- 
dent. I did so on the armed-merchantman proposal, and within 
30 days learned from the same source that such course was 
useless. 

On the $7,000,000,000 appropriation I voted like all others, with 
no means of verifying or determining the necessity for that 
enormous amount; yet, in common with the majority, I believe. 
great power should be given the Executive. I am ready to 
place unlimited power in the hands of the President now. 

The Dent committee bill gives the President power to raise 
troops by volunteers if possible, by draft if necessary, but it 
makes men, not boys alone, liable to conscription. Why not 
support the bill now before us? 

CENSORSHIP VERSUS CONSCRIPTION. 

The demand of the press that Congress pass the Army Staff 
draft bill would bear more weight if the press had accepted 
without protest the espionage and censorship demanded by the 
same Army Staff. Wisely enough, the press vigorously resented 
the Army Staff bill and Secretary Baker's proposal, and the 
President’s program in this respect was modified, and modified 
because of the protests of the press. Yet when a measure of 
equally far-reaching importance emanates in like manner from 
Regular Army circles, a bill not equaled in autocratic military 
selective power in any other country in the world, a bill that 
the press has failed to discuss in detail so that its true meaning 
might become generally known, when legislators refuse to be- 
come a “rubber stamp,” all are denounced and their motives 
impugned. 

The espionage bill drawn by Regular Army officials would 
have endangered the freedom of the press for all time to come. 
Tt was undemocratic and un-American. The so-culled selective- 
draft bill drawn by Regular Army officials will tend to in- 
augurate a precedent affecting the freedom of men who are to 
be selected by Army. officers. No more abject or involuntary 
servitude was ever presented in this country, and it is equally 
un-American. All the pull, influence, and pressure that politics, 
wealth, and power can exert will be brought to bear on these 
officers by those looking for exemption from the European selec- 
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tive draft. I have shown repeated instances where another 
branch of the service has capitulated and indorsed worthless, 
wasteful waterway schemes because of powerful influences di- 
rectly exerted on officers who owed their first start to such in- 
fluences, How can the result be otherwise? 

The power of “ selection ” is now demanded, and the influence 
invited to determine exemptions against such selections will be 
a thousand times more objectionable in a democracy than any 
mere question of dollars and cents. The anxious mother in hef 
far-off home, the heavy-hearted father, or the boy drawn have no 
means of questioning his selection. He will be sent to fight the 
battles of his elders who are exempted from service, who live 
thousands of miles from the scene of conflict, and yet we call the 
staff indefensible bill“ universal service“ for war. 


DELAY UNDER CONSCRIPTION, 


Military authorities admit it will take four months to prepare 
conscription lists and make selections, They figure on a year 
before a green army of 1,000,000 conscripts will be ready for 
service. Members have claimed in debate full quotas will be 
ready, and the adjutant general of my own State guarantees 
Wisconsin’s quota of volunteers will be ready in one-third of 
that time or less. The committee bill is expeditious and certain. 

Under the committee bill volunteering immediately proceeds 
if the Army Staff does not block the way, while at the same 
time preliminary .steps to compel conscription if needed will be 
pushed without a single day’s delay. The committee bill will 
8 the raising of an army, the Army Staff plan will re- 
ard It. 

These statements made in debate have not been denied, and 
yet Members on this floor have been bombarded with telegrams, 
letters, and abusive press articles founded on misinformation 
ant misunderstanding of proposed measures and actual condi- 
tions. 

Speaker Crark, ex-Speaker Cannon, Gens. Miles, Wood, 
Sherwood, and many other patriotic men of this country voice 
their objections to throwing to the winds the volunteer system. 
Grant, Sherman, Lee, and other great authorities led volunteers 
and praised volunteers for their fighting qualities. 

In my own State the governor, the adjutant general with 
whom I served when we were both lieutenants in the same 
regiment 25 years ago, and many other leading men have pro- 
tested against abandoning the volunteer system until it has 
been tried. After a long service with officers and men, some 
of whom are yet in the Wisconsin National Guard, it is signifi- 
cant that out of 7,000 men and officers now in service not one 
has written me or asked me to support the Army Staff bill. 
Men who do not understand compulsery training from compul- 
sory service and are exempt from service, men who have no 
accurate knowledge, past, present, or future, of the measures 
before us, have demanded we support the Staff bill. I do not 
criticize their insistence, but after five years’ service in the 
„Regular Army and a longer service in the State volunteer 
service I believe the Army Staff bill is un-American and inde- 
fensible, and I can not conscientiously vote for it. I desire to 
support the President and will place all power in his hands. 


ALL POWER GIVEN THE PRESIDENT. 


Unless opposed to draft under all circumstances, any man can 
patriotically support the committee or Dent bill, which comes 
to us from the committee with a majority vote. The committee 
by its bill has given the President full authority to try out the 
volunteer system without further action by Congress. If vol- 
unteers are not promptly secured, the President may compel 
conscription of all men from 21 to 40 years, inclusive. That will 
be universal service in fact, and it is the only universal- 
service biil before us. 

The Army Staff should not fear to trust the President. Con- 
gress has placed in his hands $7,000,000,000 for war purposes 
and should trust his judgment as to the necessity and time for 
conscription. The people will trust him. By the committee 
bill conscription will cease with the end of the war. The right 
of habeas corpus to review arbitrary and unwarranted military 
selection is preserved by the committee bill and is denied by 
the Army Staff bill, which drafts children. 

The selective-draft bill, in my judgment, outranks the 
conscriptive powers of any autocracy in Europe, is unjust and 
oppressive, and is a menace to the principles of democracy, which 
we have fought for and preserved during nearly a century and 
a half of national existence. 

The committee bill gives every power granted by the Staff bill, 
extending the age limit and permitting us to continue a volun- 
teer system which gained for us our liberties in 1776 and our 
unity as a Nation in 1865. It is the part of militaristic folly 
‘to throw this preserver overboard without first testing its 
effectiveness when war is again upon us. As has well been said, 


we are all equally patriotic and desire to win the war as soon 
as possible, but let us not repudiate without trial a system that 
has won for us every wer in the past. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER.. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser], 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I must ask not to be inter- 
rupted until I have finished my argument, as I have only 20 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, this is the gravest 
question which has confronted this country in a half century, 
if not in its whole history. It is proposed to overturn principles 
which the American people have cherished since the beginning 
of our Government, and yet on every hand there are forces 
which are impatient with any attempt at calm consideration ‘and 
of counseling with each other as to the solution of the problem. 
The organized forces which are determined, at all costs, upon 
forcing the men of this country to serve on the battle fields of 
Europe have made practically no attempt at argument. Except 
in a very few cases those who are anxious to force men to go to 
battle have resorted to the most vile abuse and threats to ac- 
complish their purpose. Even without knowing how a Member 
of Congress would decide the question, these people who would 
force men to the battle field have shown every degree of in- 
tolerance and contempt for the man who insists upon getting 
all the light and argument possible upon the subject before reach- 
ing a decision. They refuse to grant to others the right to act 
according to their consciences and information. 

Mr. Chairman, a question which so vitally affects the welfare 
ef the hundred millions of people living in this country now and 
of the countiess millions who are to come hereafter can not 
receive too much consideration and investigation. I have spent 
days, yes, weeks, studying and investigating the question that 
is now before us. I have studied the hearings on the bill before 
the Committee on Military Affairs. I have read the hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs on the subject 
of universal military service. I have studied the debates in the 
British House of Commons upon the bill to force men to serve 
in the army, and I have spent hours in conference with military 
experts discussing the subject. I have felt it my duty to do this, 
and yet many men with the intolerance of the primitive savage 
ean not find words sufficientiy vitriolic to vent their spleen upon 
Members of this body, not because the subject was not being 
given earnest and patient thought but because the question had 
not been immediately decided according to their wishes. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

If this situation were not so full of tragedy, there would be 
really much amusement to be gained in observing that the very 
great majority of these men, to my personal knowledge, have 
opposed practically every effort to democratize our political in- 
stitutions and our economic and industrial systems. Oh, how 
their hearts now crave democracy when they are anxious 
to force into service on the battle field people who are not so 
fortunate as to this world’s goods as they themselves are. How 
beautifully they discuss the possibility of seeing the son of.the 
rich family serving with the son of the laborer. How strange 
it all is that they’ have now become so desirous of rubbing 
shoulders with the factory hand and the miner from whom they 
have heretofore held aloof. The generosity of these men is 
enough to make the angels weep. They picture to us the beauti- 
ful sight of the millionaire sleeping in the same dog tent with 
the poor man as if that constituted real democracy. How far 
is all that from a democratic impulse that might cause the rich 
and poor in general to visit joyfully each other’s homes. With- 
out adopting the tactics of the forced military service advocates 
by charging hypocrisy, I do ask if such talk is not altogether dis- 
gusting? These new preachers of democracy know full well 
that with the most universal form of forced service on the field 
of battle, for which, by the way, this bill does not provide, 
practically all of those who serve will be the men that now have a 


hard battle to make a living for themselves and those near to 


their hearts. 

One of the chief arguments made in support of forcing people 
to serve in battle is that it will enable those who sit in judz- 
ment to pick out for slaughter those whom they consider to he 
inferior men. Are these men really sincere in this argument? 
How does this reconcile with the proposition that it is demo- 
cratic and will bring the rich man’s son into communion with 
his fine-spirited but poor fellow being? Does anyone think that 
they really want this? 

Who feels himself so important, so wise, and so just that he 
wishes to sit in judgment upon all his fellow men, and in this 
„selective“ way, which the minority of the committee hns des- 
eribed, decide which man they want to send to slaughter, and 
who, on the other hand, because of their greater excellence andl 
superiority, ought to be saved from slaughter? That, sir, is 
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a decision that I personally do not want to make for anyone 
else, 

If there are men who have the disposition and nature which 
makes them wish to engage in battle, that is a different thing, 
and they only are responsible for their decision to fight, but I 
would feel it the part of arrogance in myself to assume the right 
and wisdom to say that a man is an inferior individual and of 

no consequence to society, and hence must go before the cannon 
and machine gun. 

It has been constantly asserted. that according to the phi- 
losophy of democracy there is a universal liability to serve in 
battle. This premise has been assumed by the conscriptionists. 
For my part I deny that the sound philosophy of democracy 
creates any such liability. There are two things which, accord- 
ing to sound principles of democracy, not only can not be left 
to the opinion of Government officials but can not even be left 
to the decision of the majority. One of these is the right to an 
equal voice in determining the rules of human conduct, the 
other is the right to life itself. 

The fundamental principle of democracy is that the decision of 
the majority as to the rules of human conduct must always 
prevail, but if the majority could deprive all but a select few 
of the right to their equal voice in the determination of the rules 
of human conduct, the very purpose of democracy would be de- 
feated and the individual could be made a slave at the mere 
whim of the majority. This is equally true as to the individual's 
right to live. In homely phrase, the individual must he as- 
sured of his right to life and to vote in order to give vitality to 
the principle of majority rule. If the principles of democracy 
should permit the destruction of all those “selected ” by the 
majority, then the mere fact that one had become a part of 
such a Government would mean that he could be deprived of his 
life, and consequently of his voice in the Government upon any 
pretext, if the majority should so decide. -As engaging in battle 
means almost certain death within a certain time, then the fore- 
ing of anyone into battle is equal to ordering his death and de- 
priving him of the very advantages which he is supposed to have 
secured by becoming a part of the so-called democracy. 

If men are forced to go into battle against their wish, it will 
be because, as of old, that a greater force compels them to do 
so and they can not help themselves and not because of any 
implied principle of sound democratie philosophy. [Applause.] 

To be a good soldier, like anything else, one must be adapted 
to it. It requires special qualities to as great a degree as do 
mechanics, teachers, doctors, and others. It requires a certain 
quality of mind and body to be a good soldier. The man who 
must be pushed into battle not only is of no use as a soldier 
but is, in fact, a positive drawback to the rest of the army. This 
is not my opinion alone, but is the opinion and experience of 
many military men of long service. 

Maj. W. O. Harllee, of the United States Marine Corps, who 
has seryed in that branch for 17 years and who served as a 
private, corporal, sergeant, and first sergeant during the Philip- 
pine insurrection—and, by the way, he was all the time among 
the bullets in the Philippines—and as a cadet at the West 
Point Military Academy for two years, in testifying before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, said: 


Unwilling men burden armies, eat its substance, retard its action, and 
give it panic. 


He further says: 


I am opposed to universal service or compulsory service, or any other 
kind of service than that rendered by willing men. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CROSSER. I will if I have time left when I have fin- 
ished my argument. 

Many other military men, when free from restraint, speak to 
the same effect. 

The British Army and Navy have been the strongest factors 
on the side of the allies in the present war and will unquestion- 
ably have more to do with the final outcome than any other 
single factor; and yet the British Navy is composed entirely 
of volunteers, and the British Army consists of 5,000,000 volun- 
teers, who had enlisted before the draft law was put into effect. 
Under the draft law the British Government has added only a 
million and a half to its army, and thus far none of the drafted 
men have been put into action. 

The soldiers from the British colonies, namely, the men from 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, have done as much, if 
not more, than any other part of the British Army, The Cana- 
dian and Australian volunteers have been in the hardest battles 
of the war. 

Canada, with a population less than that of the State of New 
York, has raised a volunteer army of 400,000, 


The people of Australia, long after the war had begun, voted 
upon the question of foreing-men to go to war and voted the 
proposition down. 

The British colonel, F. N. Maude, says: 

England, in January, 1915, had enrolled two and a half million men 
out of a total male population of 4,600,000 between the ages of 19 and 
85. This is almost two-thirds of the total men available under 40, and 
almost exactly the same proportion as the strictest law of compulsion 
in Europe would have given her. It is one-sixth more than the Germans 
had been taking out of their annual contingents. 


During the Civil War in this country, according to the report 
of the Secretary of War in 1865, the total number raised by 
draft from the beginning to the end of the war equaled only 2.3 
per cent, or 62,900 men, of the total number of troops raised. 

Gen. SHERWoop says that during that war they sent him 72 
drafted men, and that only 2 of them served at the front. 

Another argument made by the advocates of forced military 
service is that the volunteers could not be organized as well 
as those brought in by draft; that they could not take care of 
them in such numbers as would present themselves. 

In answer to that, I wish fo ask if a force of men could not 
hold back the crowds of volunteers as easily as they could drag 
in the conscripts, and since the military officers of the Govern- 
ment would be in charge of both kinds of men would it not be 
possible for them to organize the volunteers as well as they 
could organize drafted men. If not, why not? But we are 
told. that the purpose of selective draft is to enable the military 
authorities to take such men as they want for the armies and 
leave the others for industrial and agricultural pursuits. You 
know that the minority of the committee is going to make up a 
great army from the poolroom sharks, of which Mr. BYRNES of 
South Carolina spoke with such justified sarcasm. If they so 
desire, could not the military authorities also select from the 
volunteers the men that they desire for the Army and send back 
the remaining voluntcers to the occupations of civil life? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. Not now. I will endeavor to yield later if I 
am allowed tine. 

I do not wish to question the motives of anyone, but I am 
forced to the conclusion that the effect of the minority report, 
if adopted, would be to establish permanently the compulsory 
idea. 

In my opinion if such a principle should be made a perma- 
nent policy it would endanger the fundamental principles of 
democracy. 

The trouble with the military experts is that their desire to 
construct a human machine has blinded them to that grander 
thing, the human heart. 

Sir, it is much easier to go with the tide than to swim 
against it. It would be much more convenient for the moment 
to do that which would silence those who have been indulging 
in fiery abuse and threats; but, being convinced after a great 
deal of thought that I would be deliberately doing that which 
I believe to be absolutely wrong in voting for the minority 
report. I can not with a clear conscience do so. [Applause.] 

It has been suggested to practically every Member of this 
House that it would be to his political advantage to vote for 
conscription and thereby avoid the intolerant abuse in which 
most of the newspapers of the country have indulged. That, in 
my opinion, is an insult to any sincere man, and it would be 
moral cowardice of the basest kind to vote for what he believes 
to be wrong on as grave a question as this simply because he 
might wish to advance his political ambitions. I, for one, refuse 
to do it, and in reply to those who chatter and bark about 
“standing by the Chief Executive,’ I wish to say that I have 
supported his policies almost invariably heretofore, certainly 
as far as I could, and would do so in this case if I felt that in 
so doing I would be doing right. 

The Constitution requires every man in this Congress to do- 
his best—and that means that which he thinks is right—to 
promote the welfare of the people of the United States. No 
man can excuse himself for doing that which he thinks is 
wrong by saying that he did it because the executive branch of 
the Government insisted that he do so. 

If it is desired by the people of the United States that Mem- 
bers of Congress should not vote and speak as their judgment 
and conscience dictates, then the Constitution should be changed 
so that the responsibility would not longer rest upon them in 
regard to such matters. 

The favorite, because they consider it the most effective, cry 
of the draft advocates is that all who do not comply at once 
with their demands are “pro-German.” The same cry was 
used in Australia during the referendum campaign on the ques- 
tion of conscription, which was submitted to the people long 
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after the war had started. In that campaign there were pla- 
cards, “ Vote yes, for Australia; no, for the Kaiser.” 

If you will pardon a reference to myself, I wish to say that 
every one of my ancestors on both sides were born in Scotland. 
My father and mother were both in middle age when they left 
that beautiful little country. I myself was 7 years old when 
my parents left Scotland for Ohio. At the beginning of the 
war two of my first cousins went with the British Army to the 
front in Flanders, not, however, as conscripts, but as volunteers. 
I believe a third went later as a volunteer, I think, therefore, 
that it will test the credulity of even the most intolerant advo- 
cate of forced military service to honestly believe that I am in 
the least “ pro-German.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Can the gentleman just give me three min- 
utes additional? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will yield the gentleman three 
minutes additional. 

Mr. CROSSER. In conclusion I wish to quote upon this sub- 
ject from the speech of Daniel Webster delivered in Congress 
on December 9, 1814. Webster has heretofore been considered 
one of the greatest thinkers this country, and eyen the world, 
has ever produced. Mr. Webster said: 

$ * + > > * * 


The supporters of the measure before us (a bill for conscription) act 
on the opposite principle. It is their task to raise arbitrary powers, 
by construction, out of a plain written charter of national liberty. It 
is their pleasing duty to free us of the delusion, which we have fondly 
cherished, that we are the subjects of a mild, free, and limited Govern- 
ment, and to demonstrate by a regular chain of premises and conclu- 
sions that government possesses over us a power more tyrannical, more 
arbitrary, more dangerous, more allied to blood and murder, more full 
of every form of mischief, more productive of every sort of misery, 
than has been exercised by any civilized government, with one excep- 
tion, in modern times. 

. . * . e * * 

A free government with arbitrary means to administer it is a contra- 
diction, a free government without adequate provisions for personal 
security is an absurdity, a free preamen with an uncontrolled power 
of military conscription is a solecism, at once the most ridiculous and 
abominable that ever entered into the head of man. 

* s * . . * » 

Who shall describe to you the horror which your orders of conscrip- 
tion shall create in the once happy villa of this country? Who 
shall describe the anguish and tress which they will spread over 
those hills and valleys, where men have heretofore been accustomed 
to labor and to rest in security and happiness? mr ah the scene, 
sir, when the class shall assemble to stand its draft and to throw the 
dice for blood. What a group of wives and mothers and sisters, of 
helpless age and helpless infancy, shall gather round the theater of 
this horrible lottery, as if the strokes of death were to fall from heaven 
before their eyes on a father, a brother, a son, or a husband, And in 
the majority of cases, sir, it will be the stroke of death. 

* * s * . * * 

Laws, sir, of this nature can create nothing but pona If you 
scatter them abroad like the fabled serpent's teeth, they will spring up 
into armed men. A military force can not be raised in this manner, 
but 1 the means of a military force. If the administration has found 
that it can not form an army without conscription, it will find, if it 
venture on these e iments, that it can not enforce conscription 
without an army. The Government was not constituted for such pur- 
poses. Framed in the spirit of liberty and in the love of peace, it has 
no powers which render it able to enforce such laws. The attempt, if 
we rashly make it, will fail, and, having already thrown away our 
peace, we may thereby throw away our Government. 


[Applause.] ° 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall endeavor to hurry 
through and cut out enough of this manuscript to be able to 
return to the gentleman from Nebraska a part of the 20 minutes 
he has so generously allotted me. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
whether other gentlemen have noted a recent peculiar change 
in the situation as to this measure. For some time I received 
scores, hundreds of telegrams and communications asking me 
to support the policy of universal military service. [Applause.] 

_ I endeavored to find a bill before the House providing for uni- 
versal military service and failed to do so. [Applause.] Sud- 
denly the same gentlemen who previously could be satisfied with 
nothing short of universal military service began another crusade, 
and again I was flooded with telegrams and communications 
from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and other suburbs 
of my constituency asking me to vote for the President's plan of 
# selective conscription law. The principles of these gentlemen 
seem to be like the feasts of the church, movable. Monday they 
will be satisfied with nothing short of universal military train- 
ing; Tuesday they demand a selective draft only, and can be 
satisfied with nothing else. What it will be on Wednesday re- 
mains to be seen. 

Mr. Chairman, not a single Member of either House of the 
Congress of the United States wants to withhold from the Gov- 
ernment all the military and naval strength it may need to 
meet and overcome its enemies. There is no division of senti- 
ment on that question. All want to do the same thing so far as 


preserving the record of the American Republic, which lias 
never been defeated in war and which, so far as any dangers 
that now threaten it are concerned, will remain unbeaten. 

All the acerbity that has characterized this debate in Con- 
gress, in the newspapers, and on the streets has come from the 
heat with which the supporters of this or that plan have pre- 
sented their views. I refer to those whose views are honest. not 
those who would promote military activities for profit, especially 
not to those munitions makers and other traders who would 
involve the universe in war and send scouting parties to Mars 
to insure dividends [applause], nor to financiers who have made 
investments in war bonds that they want the taxpayers of 
the United States to indorse. They are influential and noisy, 
but not above suspicion. [Applause.] 

Many excellent people who read little but the articles of 
special pleaders have been persuaded that Germany, which has 
not yet sent an army across a sea that is from 30 to 300 miles 
wide, will be knocking at our doors in three months with 14- 
inch shells. They forget that England, the next-door neighbor 
to Germany and her favorite enemy, has not yet been invaded 
or seriously hurt. They also seem to forget that it is 3.500 
miles farther from Wilhemshaven to New York than to the 
English ports. They are needlessly nervous, as the President 
Said in one of his addresses to Congress. 

These people make the sincere element that has joined in 
the choral demand for a reversal of the traditional American 
policy of reliance upon volunteers for the defense of the country. 

They denounce Prussianism, which is merely the supreme de- 
yelopment of militarism, as a hideous monster that must be 
destroyed and embrace it as means of doing so. 

We are gravely told that volunteers have always failed, that 
American volunteers have failed, and that England found them 
a failure and was finally compelled to resort to conscription. 

The greatest test that volunteers were ever put to in this 
country was in the Civil War. In that war the Union forces, 
first and last, amounted to about 2,800,000 men, and the Con- 
federates from Fort Sumter to Appomattox had about 610,000 
men, On both sides they were nearly all volunteers. Both sides 
tried conscription and it was not a success for either, 

What has recently happened in Great Britain in the employ- 
ment of volunteers has been repeatedly misrepresented. 

The facts are, as reported by excellent authority, that Great 
Britain raised an army of about 6,500,000 men, of whom 
5,000,000, or more than 11 per cent of the total population of 
the British Islands, were volunteers. 

Are the British more patriotic or courageous than Americans? 
I do not think so. Can we get an adequate supply of volunteers? 
I believe so, and that we can get them more quickly than we can 
get an army of conscripts. Furthermore, I believe that they 
will be better soldiers. British volunteers came to the colors 
so rapidly that there was difficulty in handling them and the 
authorities actually discouraged enrollment by raising the 
standard for recruits. Secretary Stanton also had more volun- 
teers in 1862 than he could handle and stopped recruiting for 
a while. 

The population of Great Britian is less than half that of 
the United States and she raised 5,000,000 volunteers and con- 
verted them into an army almost within the sound of the guns 
of her mighty enemy and Von Hindenberg and the Crown Prince 
will admit that they are good soldiers, whatever the advocates 
of conscription here may think. 

We are not in the desperate straits of France and England 
in August, 1914. There has been an unparalleled draft on the 
resources and men of the central powers for nearly three years. 
Germany, whom we have recently declared officially is our 
enemy, is now fighting on the defensive. Her power is neces- 
sarily declining while that of the allies has recently received the 
most tremendous increment in the backing of this Government. 

We can organize an army on either the plan submitted by the 
majority of the Committee on Military Affairs or that of the 
minority. Both provide conscription, but that of the majority 
makes the stronger appeal to me. It does not insult the young 
men of the country by assuming that they will not do as the 
young men of England did, come voluntarily to their country's 
assistance. It provides for filling up the gaps in the Regular 
Army, and for taking into the Federal service all the State 
troops or National Guard. 

In these two steps both bills are alike. It is in the third 
paragraph of section 1, in both bills. that we find the first 
difference in them. Besides the 925,000 men to come in through 
the Regular Army and the State troops both authorize the call- 
ing to the colors 500,000 more men. The bill of the House com- 
mittee says that they shall be given an opportunity to volunteer 
and that if they fail to do so they may then be conscripted. 
The minority bill, that which was prepared where the laws of 
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a Republie should never be written, in the War Department, 
denies the opportunity to volunteer, assumes that our young 
men are not brave and patriotic, and proceeds at once to lay 
the hand of the conscript officer on the shoulder of such as 
may be. wanted. = 

My contention is that the drastic method, the odious conscrip- 
tion plan, should not be resorted to until a chance has been 
given for getting men into the Army on a basis that is gener- 
ally regarded as more honorable. Even advocates of the con- 
script system say that it is inadvisable to have volunteers and 
conscripts in the same army because the former are thought 
to have a more honorable status. I fancy this must be true, 
for certainly it will be the men of spirit who do not require 
compulsion to bring them to the defense of their country. 
[Applause. ] y 

All southern men who undertake to discuss this question 
have it thrown at them that the Southern Confederacy resorted 
to conscription in the spring of 1862, less than a year after the 
war began. So it did, but the history of that period does not 
increase my respect for the system. 

The first men enrolled by the Confederate States were in the 
wain enlisted for one year. The periods of enlistment began to 
expire in the spring of 1862 and the authorities of the Con- 
federacy, realizing the situation and the plight the Government 
would be in if the army that had had a year of service should 
be disbanded by expiration of their enlistment contract, took 
the drastic step of conscription. It was done primarily to re- 
tain in the service the men who had been trained and dis- 
ciplined in the field. Ho-vever, the law was made general and 
the abortive attempts to enforce it caused much discontent 
throughout the South, notably in North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee. 

In a political campaign in North Carolina in the autumn of 
1863 conscription was made an issue and the charge was fre- 
quently uttered that a military despotism was being set up. 
It was specially unpopular in that State, although North Caro- 
lina sent a greater percentage of her people into the Confed- 
erate service than any other State in the South and none made 
a better record for loyalty and gallantry. The attitude of 
North Carolina to the Confederacy is summed up in the proud 
boast of her citizens that she was “first at Bethel, farthest at 
Gettysburg, and last at Appomattox.” 

The historian, John Christopher Schwab, of Yale University, 
in his book The Confederate States of America, says: 

Another cause of discontent, especially in North Carolina, was the 
adoption by the Confederate authorities of a policy of conscription. 

The act was unpopular throughout the South, and the un- 
popularity of the law was increased by the exemptions. 

However, the exemptions provided in the first two acts of 
the Confederacy were inconsiderable compared to those pro- 
posed in the bill supplied to Congress by the War Department. 
In that bill everybody is exempt except 500,000 of those who are 
19 years old and not over 25. 

It is interesting to note that newspaper men were exempt in 
the Confederate conscription act, and it has been said that at 
one time there were not less than 50 editors on one small paper 
in an unimportant town, unimportant from the point of view 
of population. The abuse of the editorial exemption became 
such a scandal that the act was amended to reduce the number 
of editors and printers who were not compelled to take up arms. 

I am curious to learn how many of the noisy editorial 
shouters for war in the Northeastern part of our country have 
availed, or will avail, themselves of the opportunity now open 
to enlist in either the Regular Army or the State military 
organizations. Will they wait to be conscripted? 

The popular opposition to conscription in the Confederacy 
led to dangerous conflicts between the Confederate and State 
authorities. Gov. Brown, of Georgia, had a hot correspondence 
with the officials of the Confederacy at Richmond protesting 
against it. Alexander H. Stephens, vice president of the Con- 
federate Government, in a speech to the Georgia Legislature 
in March, 1864, declared the whole system of conscription 
radically wrong. In fact, it was popular nowhere, but it may 
be said in extenuation of the Richmond Government that it 
represented a constituency of about 7,000,000 white people, in- 
cluding Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and Kentucky, 
and was being hard pressed by the rich and powerful North, 
with a population of 20,252,382, according to the census of 1860. 

From Draper’s The Civil War in America I quote what he 
took from a book entitled “ The Diary of a War Clerk in Rich- 
mond.” The author of the diary said: 

Today -I saw two conscripts from West Virginia conducted to the 
— E ng to Lee's army in chains. It made a chill shoot through my 

The author goes on to say that conscription failed to replenish 
the army. 


If the purpose of military circles to adopt the European sys- 
tem of enforced service should be agreed to by Congress, how 
long will it be before more Americans will be dragged in chains 
to the camp or battle field? May it not meet with resistance by 
people who are unaccustomed to the European military systems 
and class distinctions, a resistance that will very greatly dis- 
turb the peace? I hope its friends are not mistaken in their 
estimate of what they propose, but I fear they are. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will take the liberty of quoting from a 
letter written by Gen. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, one time Speaker 
of this House and later Secretary of the Treasury, in which he 
gives a very frank opinion of the conscript law of the Confed- 
eracy that has been referred to in this debate. The letter was 
written to the Secretary of War at Richmond August 5, 1862. 
Gen. Cobb said: 

I venture to intrude some suggestions which my observations in 
Georgia have brought to mind. 

This war must close in a few months, perhaps weeks, cr else will 
be fought with an increased energy and malignancy on the part of 
our enemies. I look for the latter result, and at all events think it is 
the contingency for which we should prepare: That preparation re- 
quires a large increase of our army. ow is it to be effected? The 
conscript law has performed its work. It retained the 12-months men 
in.the service. Besides that, it compelled Jarge numbers to volunteer 
and thus fill up the ranks of the regiments already in the field. These 
two results have been accomplished, and beyond that it will be unwise 
to calculate upon the conscr pt law as the means of furnishing troops 
for the army. The number o 5 will be very small—not worth 
considering in calculating the strength of our army. Such, I am sure, 
is the case in Georgia. 

[Applause.] 

Further along in the same letter Gen. Cobb, in speaking of 
the unpopularity of the conscript law, said: 

Why it is so is useless to inquire, though I may say, in passing, that 
the law is unpopular—almost odious. * * * I would, then, repeal 
the conscript law so far as the future is concerned, retaining all that 
you have made by it, and then call upon the governors to furnish 
quotas or authorize the formation of companies, regiments. and even 
brigades and divisions, to be accepted by the President and to be officered 
by him. + It will relieve the new recruits from the odium of 
being conscripts. 

There is much more evidence from the inside circles of the 
Confederate States Government that shows the unpopularity 
and ineffectiveness of the conscript law of 1862. 

Any reader of James Ford Rhodes's history and his account 
of the draft riots in New. York, Boston, and Troy will learn that 
the policy was just as unpopular and ineffective in the North. 

I have not the time to read it, Mr. Chairman, but I will print 
in this connection an article that recently appeared -in the 
New York Evening Post on the question of conscription and 
how it failed to appeal to the free people of Australia. It was 
voted on by the suffragans of that huge country and all her 
soldiers in the field in Europe and at home. These men who 
were all battling for the British Empire in Asia and Europe were 
expected to support the conscription measure. They voted 
against it by a tremendous majority. [Applause.] Soldiers 
though they were for the time being, they knew that civil lib- 
erty is always menaced by the military spirit, and they voted 
against militarism. 

No better illustration of that truth can be found than in the 
legislation in the German Empire. 

The great Von Moltke, than whom an abler soldier has rarely 
appeared, contended that the army should be the judge of its 
own necessities and should have the power to vote a tax on the 
people to meet those necessities. But a man greater than Von 
Moltke, Prince Bismarck, vetoed the suggestion. He said that 
he would never consent to giving up civilian control of the 
army. [Applause.] 

Yet the Parliament of the German Empire gave up the prac- 
tice of voting military supplies each year, and in 1871 voted 
the annual requirements for three years; in 1874 it voted the 
military budget for five years, and in 1880 voted a largely in- 
ees amount for seven years. There is a lesson for us in 
that. . 

Mr. GORDON. Of course, our Constitution prohibits that 
thing. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Of course, it does; but what is the Constitu- 
tion between militarists? [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we are at war with a powerful and resource- 
ful enemy and we must see it through to a successful conclusion. 
Conscriptionists and anticonscriptionists alike hold that view. 
We have pledged all the resources of the country—men, money, 
and property—and I for one entertain no doubt of the success of 
our arms. But loyalty to the country does not call for an aban- 
donment of one’s views about how the campaign should be con- 
ducted, from the legal point of view, nor how the armies should 
be recruited. Whether conscripts or volunteers, our recruits 
will have to be trained, and if we follow the wise example of 
Lord Kitchener months will be required for that tedious but 
necessary work. I do not believe that men who go into the serv- 
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ice under compulsion will be more quickly educated to their 
new duties than the more responsive patriot who enlists because 
he is willing to make the supreme sacrifice for his country. 

But how about the patriots who are behind this flood of tele- 
grams that Members are receiving? Will they enlist, or is it 
their purpose to leave that privilege for the man who labors ia 
the mine, factory, or field? 

If all the people who are demanding compulsory military 
service will at once enroll themselves with the Regular Army or 
the National Guard, we will have an Army of a million men in 
48 hours. And before we compel them to shoulder a musket let 
us call their attention to this opportunity to serve their country. 
If they should fail—and I will not insult them by suggesting 
that they will fail—to enlist, we can then resort to conscription 
unless meantime the surging democracy of Europe has toppled 
over the last remaining autocrat and established peace on the 
basis of common sense, justice, and democracy. 


ANTICONSCRIPTION IN AUSTRALIA—-COMMONWEALTH VOTED DOWN THE 
COMPULSION PROPOSAI—MANY SIMILAR FACTORS IN PRESENT SITUATION 
HERE—SOLDIERS IN FIELD REJECTED CONSCRIPTION, 


{By Louis Esson. J 


(Mr. Esson fs an Australian writer, who landed in this country only 
a short time ago. He was in Australia throughout the campaign for 
and against compulsion, and was in a position to know and understand 
the situation in that country.) 

Now that the question of conscription is being discussed throughout 
the United States, perhaps it might be worth while to relate how the 
problem was dealt with by the people of the Australian Commonwealth, 

The conditions are not dissimilar. America is now faced with the 
Same situation that confronted Australia at the beginning of the war. 
Both countries are democracies, both hate militarism, and value, above 
all, personal and intellectual freedom. Both are distant from the 
scene of action. Under the voluntary system Australia has sent over 
seas a number of men that, in proportion to popustom, represents n 
United States army of six millions. Has America to be conscripted 
before the people A Soy a chance to show what their response might 
be And is conscription to be brought in without consulting the people 


When the 8 minister of Australia, William Morris Hughes, set 
out on a diplomatic mission’ to London he was an opponent of con- 
scription; but doubtless bis triumphal tour through Great Britain, 
where he was hailed as the savior of the Empire, and the enthusiastic 
support he received from the Northcliffe press modified his earlier 
views, and he “evolved” so rapidly that he became the idol of the 
extreme jingo party. But the people of Australia had no illusions, 
As his star rose Iv England, so did it set in Australia. A labor man 
had departed from the Commonwealth; a dictator returned. As soon 
as he landed, thou his statements were guarded, it was known that 
an attempt would made to bring in conscription. A section of the 
ress urged Hughes to bring in conscription at once, without considera- 
1 or discussion, but the opposition from the labor perty was too 
strong. especially in the senate. So a compromise was effected. It 
was resolved to hold a referendum on the subject, every man and 
woman in the Commonwealth having the right to an equal vote, 


ARGUMENTS USED HERE. 


It is surprising how the same arguments used some months ago in 
Australia have been brought forward here to-day. History still re- 
eats itself. A referendum was unnecessary, the militarists contended, 
‘or nine-tenths of the ple favored con tion. The press said the 
same oe At first it seemed that the vote would be carried by an 
overwhelm nay Mere ig ts “There is only one side to the question,” 
said Hughes the house, and it was only with difficulty that the argu- 
ments of the opposition ever got through to the people. The censor 
exerted his autocratic powers to the full. Free speech and discussion 
were thwarted as far as possible. Those who were opposed to con- 
scription were assailed as pro-Germans, disloyalists, slackers, and ene- 
mies of society—terms not unknown in the amenities of controversy at 
the present time. 

It was an exciting campaign, the bitterest Australia has ever known. 
While Hughes and other cabinet ministers were stumping the country 
in favor of compulsory service, other members of the party were k- 
ing against the Governme.t. With a territory about the size of the 
United States, and with only 5,000,000 of ple, menaced also by 
swarming Asiatic neighbors, Australia had a dy sent to the front 
over 300,000 men, des rendering useful service in the Pacific with 
its own navy. Far from voluntarism having failed, it had proved a 
triumphant success. Australia had not shirked its duty; but it was 
soon felt that the country could not further be drained ot young men 
and be able confidently to face the future. Many important industries 
were short-handed. ‘arm laborers, harvesters, shearers, and other 
rural workers were needed In every district; and it was clearly seen 
that Australia could render more valuable service to Great Britain and 
the allies by keeping up her primary industries, y the supply 


of foodstuffs. 

Other arguments 5 75 5 forward against conscription were the 
hatred of militarism in all its manifestations and the feeling that the 
citizen rights of a democracy were in grave danger. Militarists talked 
of the “equality of sacrifice” under compulsion; they still talk, but 
they no longer deceive anybody. Militarism and democracy are in- 
compatible. It is certainly a measure opposed to the tradition of the 
British ponien and to be resorted to only when voluntarism has been 
fairly tried and proved to have been a failure. 


SOLDIERS VOTED AGAINST PLAN. 


The result of the poll was a triumph for democracy, leading one to 
believe that no free people in the.world would knowingly put them- 
selves under the power of a military 5 

Sir William Irvine, a nephew of John Mitchell, the famous Irish 

oliticlan, and one of the ablest men on the cons tion side, 
opes to tne last that the soldiers’ vote would 
been rightly decided that the Australian soldiers a 
have their say in the matter, though a distinguished Melbourne yh ee 
thought it a oye rg lan to add 000 votes to the “ Yes” side, 
cause he knew what the 88 of the soldiers would be. But to the 
surprise of many, who take their opinions ready-made, the soldiers 


voted against conscription by a huge majority. This fact was at first 
su , but soon became an o secret. 


1 o doubt, — en return oa En and a a. ue that the 

sobs ap Cosa rig ee ier A public opinion. 0 ese papers 
urg m to go ahead, the people were with them, for they 5 — 
sented the people. Dis aliter visum— the ee thought otherwise. 

And it seems not unlikely that if a referendum were taken in the 
United States, or gene eyen in any country of Europe, the voice 
of the people would come as a startling surprise to many of the self- 
appointed “leaders,” who talk so confidently for them. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen waste time talking 
about the righteousness of this war. That hour is past. War 
has been declared by the war-making power of this Government, 
which also has the power to make laws regulating the war. 
And when we made war we became a united people. We are 
ready to vote anything in the way of men or money to carry it 
to a successful conclusion. 

Men waste their time talking about universal obligation. 
There is not a man here but what admits the truth of the propo- 
sition. Men waste their time in filling the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record upon the subject of universal service. The question now 
is a question of conscription—a chance drawing, a draft, a new 
proposition to take the place of the old rule of the volunteer 
service. And you may disguise the propaganda as much as you 
like and say it has nothing to do with the 10,000 telegrams and 
letters and newspapers we are getting every day to stand by 
universal service, universal training, and universal obligation. 
The question before us is whether we are to stop in the midst of 
crossing a stream and trade horses; whether we are to try the 
conscript plan and conscript only the boys who can not vote and 
have nothing to say, in order that they may do the fighting for 
us; change your whole plan and your whole system in the face 
of an enemy. And I for one will not vote for conscription [ap- 
plause] until you have at least given an opportunity to the 
brave men who are willing to fight. [Applause.] 

And I want to say here we want fighters and not slackers. 
If there is anything in the world that the Kaiser wants to meet 
it is an army of conscripts on the other side. You say men 
will not enlist? I say they will enlist, and they are enlisting. 
Notwithstanding the unfairness of the law of this Government, 
now, they are enlisting. Four thousand a day—more than the 
General Staff can even take care of. Excuse me, my Boston 
friend; I said “Staff” and not Stiff.’ I hope that is right. 
We call it “Staff” out in Illinois. Now, in the South it may be 


General Staff,“ but they will call it “General Debility ” and 


“General Red Tape” before they get through with the drafting 
system. 

The Secretary of the Navy says the men are coming here 
faster than they can use them, He does not want 25,000 a day, 
and I see in last night's paper that 4,000 were enlisted in a day, 
and Illinois leads in the enlistments—and it will lead them. 
[Applause.] The Secretary of the Navy says, We are satisfied 
if we can maintain the present daily average—better satisfied, 
in fact, than if we got 26,000 men in a single day.” The 
General Staff does not intend to let the volunteers haye a 
chance in this war. [Applause.] 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt, who was the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of this country for seyen years, a trained 
soldier, tendered his services, I have offered a resolution 
here, asking, if it be consistent with publie policy, that the 
Secretary of War let us know whether they have accepted his 
services or not. The papers showed that the colonel applied at 
the White House. I suppose his application was stamped in 
red ink and referred to the Secretary of War, and by him re- 
ferred to the Assistant Secretary of War, and by him referred 
to the General Staff, and it is probably sleeping now some- 
where; but you and I know that, conserving and protecting the 
General Staff and the fetiches that they worship, they do not 
intend to let the colonel enlist for fear it would destroy the 
draft plan, and they do not want to give up the draft plan, and 
they do not want to let the colonel make a hero of himself; for, 
while he is studying democracy in the Old World, he may raise 
hell with democracy in the United States. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Oh, we are spreading “democracy and dough—especially the 
latter, [Laughter.] When our good British cousins took the 
first dose of dough yesterday of $200,000,000 I was delighted 
that my drafting friend from Rhode Island [Mr. O’SHaunessy] 
hoped and prayed that while they were spreading American 
dough in Great Britain they would give them a dose of democ- 
racy in Ireland and South Africa. [Applause.] 

Ah, but gentlemen say that if Col. Roosevelt should enlist 
he would go right over there. You see, he is a volunteer of 
volunteers. He is like Hobson. He has already enlisted and 
yolunteers for a soldier’s extra hazardous service, 
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Ah, men, do you know the difference, you who have read the 
letters of the men and women? If you will ask for a volun- 
teer army to defend American soil, you can not write the 
names; you will have 5,000,000 men in 48 hours to respond to 
your call. {Applause.] 

Everybody knows Col. Roosevelt. Half of the people hate 
him and half of the people love him. Some wanted him to go, 
because the quicker he went and the longer he stayed the 
better it would suit them. [Laughter.] 1 was in that class 
2 few months ago, but I have joined the other class. He has 
got the bowels to do the American thing, and this good man 
in the White House has not got the courage and the political 
daring to give him a chance to do the right thing. [Applause.] 
And then you say it is the General Staff that will not let him 
send Roosevelt to the war. 

During the Spanish War I visited many of the camps of 
the boys. I got over into Camp Alger with the Sixth Minois— 
and, by the way, there is to be no more Sixth Illinois when the 
General Staff gets through with it. The doctor said they had 
18 men down with typhoid fever in Camp Alger, and asked if 
I could not get them some cots. I called up the red tape 
office, known as the War Department—this crowd that is now 
complaining of the failure of the volunteers. They decided 
that my application had been stamped and restamped, but the 
cots could not get out there until Thursday. This was Sun- 
day, and the boys that were stricken with typhoid might prob- 
ably be dead long before that. The doctors said they could 
not say how long they would last. I just went to the tele- 
phone and called up a friend of mine who kept a hotel, and I 
said “Can you send 20 cots?” The answer came back at 
once, “Sure, Mike,” and they were there in three hours. I 
suppose the General Staff is now figuring on delivering those 
cots to Camp Alger, and probably somebody is under indict- 
ment for selling or not selling them. [Laughter and applause.] 

The truth is that every word you say against the National 
Guard at the border, and every word you say against the 
volunteers, every word you say: against the Spanish-American 
War men in condemnation of the services of the volunteer men, 
everything that went wrong was not on account of the, volun- 
teers, but on account of the Regular Army and regular stand- 
ards and the War Department that was not prepared to take 
care of those boys. [Applause.] That is the truth about it. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY J. whose sophistry 
is almost as sweet as honey in the honeycomb, and whose phrases 
can neyer be forgotten, says that he stands not for the indi- 
vidual, but for the Government. Does he know that while he 
says it is the duty of the individual to serve the Government, it 
is the duty of the Government to conserve the private rights of 
the individual? And this is his idea: Here are two boys; one 


of them does not want to fight, one of them wants to go on with 


his work, and you put him in the dicebox and work him out and 
you take him. And here is the other boy who drank with his 
mother’s milk a love of country and who wants to fight and is 
not afraid to fight, and he says, Brother SHertey, I want to 
enlist.” You say, “Turn him back; turn him out. Put in the 
man who does not want to serve and keep out the men who do 
want to serve.” And this is democracy! God pity us and save 
democracy! [Applause.] That is democracy. Oh, but these 
military men, so familiar with the military needs and bo study 
this question for four or five long days [laughter], teli us that 
war is the management of great machinery ; that it is a science, 
with great guns, with great engines of destruction. Aye, so it is; 
and we must have them. But back of every gun you must have 
a brave man and an American heart or your gun is not worth a 
continental damn. {[{Applause.] You can not draft a brave 
patriotic heart. God made that instrument, and it is the only 
sufe thing behind our American guns. 

You must here know more possibly about human nature than 
even the General Staff. I do not want a man to try my lawsuit 
who does not believe in it. I do not want a doctor to doctor 
me who does not have a heart in his work and believe in it, and 
I do not want a man between the plow handles on my farm that 
would rather shoe a horse. I do not want a man to shoe my 
horse who would rather plow corn. I do not want to force a man 
to do the fighting for my country who is not willing to go 
and fight and be a man and serve in the line of his duty. [Ap- 
plause.] You can not draft the kind of boys that we want. They 
will be bound to get there if you will give them a chance. But 
when you. say you are giving them a chance now you are dodg- 
ing the question. You are not fair. 

If you want to enlist to-day, you have got to go into the 
Regular Army or National Guard, which, by the direction of the 
President, becomes a part of the Regular Army, for a long term 


of years. Up to the present time no legislation has been had that | 


will allow a man to enlist for a service during this war.. That 


is trne, is it not? And your bill does not provide for any of the 
old-fashioned enlistments that allow the un and boys to get to- 
gether in Chicago on the west side, where they have been going 
to school together, where they belong to the same churches or 
the same lodge, to carry out the news in the village, They have 
gone and gone together.” 

Social life can not be taken away from the human being with- 
out making him a cold-blooded, useless machine. Gen. Smith D, 
Atkins once stood in line, and a man about my age came along 
and took his hand. Not a word was said, but I saw tears in 
the eyes of the man shaking the general's hand. I said, Gen- 
eral, that fellow seems to like you.” Oh, yes;” the general 
said, “he is from Freeport "—the district represented by my 
good friend, the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. McKenzie. The 
old general said, “ Yes; you see he went out in my company, 
and I toid his mother I would look out for him, and at the end 
of one day when they said he was dead, and piled up to be buried, 
I went to take a last look at him and see if there was anything 
on his person that I ought to send to his mother, and I found his 
heart was beating, and in two weeks after that he was back 
again in the regiment.” {Applause.] 

That whole spirit is taken away by yeur conscription. That 
sense of neighborhood; that sense of affection; that sense of 
care—the knowledge that Jim, Tom, and Dick and Harry from 
your town are marching side by side with you, and if you go right 
mother will know it, and if you go wrong all will know it, that 
is what makes a fighting army. They take their social life with 
them. You drive it out by this doctrine of conscription. 

But the gentleman insists we are not representing the people. 
I was delighted, and am always glad to hear the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], who told you how 
when the conscript marched down the street, with the toot toot 
playing and the drums beating, the people would say, There 
goes the boy that goes to fight his country’s battles.” But the 
unkind man on the sidewalk will say, “ Yes; he is going to keep 
out of the penitentiary.” That is your law, gentlemen. If he 
does not come in and sign up, it is a year in the penitentiary, is 
it not? Yes. A brave boy! And. when you come to bury him 
and put the monument over his head, it will say, “ Here lies the 
body of my son, who gave four years of his life to the cause of 
his country.” And then some devil will come along in the grave- 
yard and write below it, “ Because he was afraid of going to 
the penitentiary or getting shot by order of court-martial.” 
Gen. Dickey, who was chief of Grant's staff, told me once that 
they had a general understanding that when they were in close 
quarters in the enemy’s neighborhood never to put a drafted 
man on the picket line. [Applause.] 

You tell us we are not giving the President everything. We 
are giving him more than you are. The gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. O’SHavuNEssy] sung the praises of the volunteers, 
as you all do, and he said they were the “cream” of the Army. 
We are willing to give the President the cream of the Army 
and not the skimmed milk that comes from the dicebox that you 
are providing for. [Applause.] 

You say we will give courage to the enemy. Now. listen. 
Which will encourage the enemy most, to pass the bill of 
the majority, which says, Gentlemen, we will have an army; 
Mr. Kaiser, look out; you are going to have an army com- 
ing against you; they are going to be volunteers until we 
can not get any more, and then we are going to draft them. but 
we are going to get them.” The enemy will say,“ By George. he 
means business; Uncle Sam means business.” Bat what do you 
say? You confess to the world—you men who defended it right 
here yesterday said you could not get volunteers enough. Does 
that give any comfort to the enemy, when they know that Uncle 
Sam has gone into the war and his Congress confesses that he 
can not draw from the brain and brawn of American youth 
enough men to defend the righteousness of that war? [Ap- 
plause.] Who is it that is encouraging the enemy by saying ve 
have got to draft men to fight? Is it you, or is it we fellows who 
are willing to furnish volunteers to do this business? Now, you 
gentlemen who are scared of this propaganda, get out of that 
fear. There is nothing so old as yesterday’s newspaper. [Laugh- 
ter.] I got 40 or 50 telegrams yesterday—I got a hundred tele- 
grams yesterday, most of them from millionaires. I have been 
getting them right along. A lot telegraphed me a week ago 
that they favored the plan adopted by the President, and I 
answered them, “For God's sake, tell me what it is; for, as 
a Member of Congress, it has not been furnished to me”; and 
it was not until last Friday that I knew what the final plan 
was presented by the Senate bill. I asked a man in every pre- 
cinct—and I quite agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin— 


I asked a public-spirited man in 5.000 precincts in Illinois as 


to what the feeling was, and their answers are on my table, 
3,000 of them. Nisiety per cent say that in their precinct 90 
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per cent of the people of that precinct are against conscription. 
That weighs more withgne than any propaganda. 

Why, gentlemen, one letter I read late into the night from 
a woman who told me her story. At the end she said, “ Please, 
Mr. Mason, excuse the appearance of this letter: I have stained 
it with my tears.” A widow's tears weigh more in the heart of 
a brave man than all the thunders of a propaganda of Wall 
Street and a combination of newspapers. I[Applause. ] 

I say to you that they will enlist, as did those under Lincoln, 
Grant, and Logan, who gave the country the greatest volun- 
teer soldiers in all history. Give them a chance, Mr. Red Tape, 
give them a chance, Mr. General Staff, give them an opportunity 
and you will not have to spend a year training them. Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred will be ready to go upon the call of the 
President. You are drafting for the trenches in Europe. They 
will enlist to go anywhere this side of hell that the country 
calls them to go. [Applause.] But your demand for a draft 
first is an insult to every man that wears the copper button; 
it is an insult to every man that wore the gray; it is an insult 
to history. Give us a chance to volunteer, not under your plan 
but under ours. The General Staff and the red tape and the 
little Regular Army officer can make bootblacks of their boys. 
We have fighting boys. They will be ready to go. Do not 
refuse the President the greatest thing in this country, the 
American boy, who stands at night in uniform and as the 
colors go down uncovers his head with a glistening eye and 
swelling heart and reveres that flag. Open the door under 
that plan and we will say to the President: We are coming 
Father Woodrow, 2,000,000 people strong. We are bringing you 
the cream of the American people, the best blood of the Ameri- 
can people, for there is no blood too good to be sacrificed on 
the holy altar of your country.” [Applause.] 

The work of the Grand Army of the Republic and the Spanish 
War Veterans is not yet finished. Some of the Grand Army of 
the Republic and most of the Spanish War Veterans are willing 
and able to do their share now, but this bill leaves them all out. 
The great value in times of peace is that they keep alive the 
spirit of patriotism. One of the most patriotic events I ever 
witnessed was when a Spanish War camp made honorary mem- 
bers in that order of every member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. On their every altar is the flag. Every camp fire is 
a school for loyalty, and the Sons of Veterans, the Women of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and the Woman's Relief Corps 
spread the doctrine of charity and patriotism. Conscripts can 
not do this work for us. ° 


SELECTIVE DRAFT, ` 


The people have been deceived by the word “selective.” 
Deliberately and wantonly deceived. Many letters and tele- 
grams were sent me by honest people asking my support of the 
President’s selective draft. It now turns out that the scheme 
is the dream of the General Staff, and that the word “ selec- 
tive” refers only to the manner of drawing by lot of those 
who go first. People were led to believe that selected meant 
that the President would select some for one thing and some 
for another. It now develops, and is admitted by all, what we 
have contended from the first, that it means drafting for military 
service by lot, and we are now informed our boys’ names 
are to be all put in a wheel—between 21 and 40—and drawn by 
chance. 

You say you want the slacker and the loafer, why not select 
them instead of compelling gentlemen to shake dice or take a 
chance on a wheel with them to see who is to go? To illus- 
trate, here are two boys, one a respectable, hard-working boy 
who by reason of home ties honestly feels he can not go now, 
and does not enlist. The other is a loafer, supported by his 
parents, who might make a good soldier, and does not care for 
anything—his country or his family. 

Under this law those two names go into the wheel and the 
blindfolded goddess of chance decides which shall go. If they 
are within the age and sound, the judges have no power to let 
out one and take the other. If the loafer is lucky at the wheel, 
he is free and the gentleman goes to the trenches. Do not tell 
me the people understand this. Another illustration: Here a 
family with two sons, one the support of wife and children and 
possibly parents. The family agree that he should remain at 
home, because he has learned a business that pays enough to 
support the family and agree the other, equally good and hon- 
est, but who has neither wife nor child and wants to go, may 
go. The family agree—but here comes your wheel—your dice- 
box, your law, and says your family do not know what is best— 
if the wheel decides it, afd it may—“ You must both go,” or 
the wheel may say, “ You who are willing to go stay and you 
who want to stay go.” Oh, men of America, stop and think! 
Next autumn, if this war continues, when our people sit around 
their lfearthstones and talk over family plans to get food and 
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fire for the coming winter, and your “ wheel” begins to turn, 
curses, like those from Pandora’s box, will be amongst us. 
Fear, the greatest curse of mankind, will lead them all. It 
will hover like the shadow of death over every home. Fear 
of cold and hunger, fear of death—fear will lead, and trooping 
by her side will be hate, envy, jealousy, fraud, corruption, and 
violence. Turn your wheel that breaks the women’s hearts. 
Shake your dicebox for the price of mothers’ tears. Cast your 
lots, if you will, for the blood of our boys, as they did for the 
Master’s garments at the foot of the cross, but if you leave out 
all opportunity for the brave before you brand as slackers and 
conscripts all who from a high sense of duty can not go, I will 
never vote for this bill. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, we all like to be popular, but it would be 
coward’s part to think of our business or political prospects or 
our party now. We are changing our form of government. 
The absorption of legislative power by the Executive was never 
so apparent. Then we go further, and nearly every one of 
you say you favor the draft because the Regular Army—the 
General Staff—recommended it. The military arm of this Gov- 
ernment is passing this bill, and you know it. You admit it, and 
you yield to it because of the newspaper propaganda that has 
so misled the people and is misleading us. 

Who misled the people? Who has commercialized public 
sentiment? I insert here an editorial from Devils Lake Journal. 
It was inserted in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp February 9, 1917, 
page 3947. 

I do say it is true. Whether it is true or not, the people 
should know, by giving the great editors of the United States 
a chance under oath to deny it. 

Please read it. It is unanswered and uninvestigated. 

In March, 1915, the J. P. Morgan interests, the steel, shipbuilding, 
and the powder interests, and their subsidiary organizations got together 
12 men high up in the newspaper world and employed them to select 
the most influential newspapers in the United States and a sufficient 
number of them to control generally the policy of the daily press of 
the United States. 

These 12 men worked the problem out by selecting 179 newspapers, 
and then began, by an elimination process to retain only those neces- 
sary for the Dye of controlling the general policy of the daily press 
throughout e country. ‘They found it was only necessary to pur- 
chase the control of e 25 papers were 

upon; emissaries were sent to purchase the policy—national 
and international—of these papers an agreement was reached; the 
policy of the papers was bought, to be paid for by the month; an 
editor was furnished for each paper to properly supervise and edit 
information regarding the questions o D gyros militarism, 
financial policies, and other things of national and international nature 
considered vital to the interests of the purchasers. 

This contract is in existence at the present time, and it accounts 
for the news columns of the daily press of the country being filled 
with all sorts of preparedness arguments and misrepresentations as to 
the 38 condition of the United States Army and Navy and the 
poss 2 and probability of the United States being attacked by 
‘ore des. 

Tals policy also included the suppression of everything in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the interests served. e effectiveness of this 
scheme has been conclusively demonstrated by the character of the 
stuff carried in the daily press throughout the country since March, 
1915. They have resorted to anything necessary to commercialize 
public sentiment and sandbag the National Congress into making ex- 
travagant and wasteful F dona for the Army and Navy under 
the false pretense that it was necessary. Their stock argument ig 
that it is “patriotism.” They are playing on every prejudice and 
passion of the American people. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, this draft is making worse our food 
problem 

Many people in my State of Illinois can not afford the usual 
and customary food. Hunger stares us in the face. Only the 
rich are secure, and even they may go hungry. We need men 
on the farms. Crops will go unharvested and fertile ground 
uncultivated by reason of the draft. 

How? 

Read this advertisement, which was published in nearly 
every paper in the United States, taken from the Coxonxs- 
SIONAL Recorp. Thousands of our young men—possibly slack- 
ers—are going to Canada—Great Britain—where they are as- 
sured they will have good wages, steady work, “and no com- 
pulsory military service.” 

[From the Daily News, Apr. 12, 1917.] 
FARM HANDS WANTED—WESTERN CANADA FARMERS REQUIRE 50,000 AMERI- 
CAN FARM LABORERS AT ONCE. 

Urgent demand sent out for farm help by the Government of Canada. 
Good wages. Steady employment. Low railway fares. Pleasant sur- 
roundings. Comfortable homes. No compulsory military service. A 
splendid opportunity for the young man to investigate western Canada’s 

culterat oMexinas and to do so at no expense. Only those accus- 
tomed to farming need apply. 

The demand for farm labor in Canada is so great that as an induce- 
ment to secure at once the necessary help required Canada will give 
160 acres of land free as a homestead and allow the farm laborer who 
files on land to apply the time he is working for other farmers as resi- 
dence duties the same as if he had lived on the land he had applied for. 
This offer made only to men working on Canadian farms during 1917, 
thus making it possible to reduce the necessity of actual residence to 
two years instead of three years, as under usual conditions. This ap- 
peal for farm help is no way connected with enlistment for military 


of the greatest papers. 
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to secure farm laborers to increasé agricultural oùt- 


service, but nen d 
wages while sècuring a 


ut. A wonderful opportunity to earn 

rm. Canadian Government will pay all over 1 cent mile from 
St. Paul and Duluth to Canadian des on. For partieulars as to 
eee rates and districts where labor is required or other information 
regarding western Canada, apply to 5 thorized Canadian Gov- 
ernment gent. 


Do you think we ought to draft our boys to fight for Canada 
while that good neighbor is seducing our boys to farm for them 
and escape the draft? I do not. Australia and New Zealand, 
parts of the British Empire, refuse to draft. They submitted 
it to a vote of the people—which you dare not do in democratic 
America—and they refused by an overwhelming vote to draft 
their slackers. Do you think we should draft our boys to fight 
for the country that does not draft their boys? I do not. 

You say it is now “Our war.” Yes; so it is. We got into it 
while delivering guns and food to Great Britain, and when they 
have drafted their slackers it will be time enough for them to 
ask and advise us to draft ours. 

One paper said that we had in Chicago 20,000 slackers at our 
baseball game, because they would not enlist when invited to do 
so by our volunteers in the National Guard. They are not 
slackers. You do not under the present law, nor the law now 
pending, give them a chance to volunteer. If they enlist now, 
as my son has, they must enter the Regular Army either directly 
or by way of our National Guard. It is the Regular Army just 
the same, and we are given notice here by those who speak for 
the General Staff that the National Guard is to be wiped out 
and absorbed by the Regular Army. You do not, have not, and 
will not call for volunteers, so that each city, town, or county 
may raise troops amongst their friends to fight the enemy. 

The 20,000 men at the ball game are not slackers. They are 
mainly men who work in the factories, stores, and offices, who 
struggle with high prices for food, but manage to get half a day 
and half a dollar to see the national game, and it comes with 
bad grace for countries we feed and fight for to demand the draft 
here, who do not draft at home. 

You say we delay raising an army. That is not true. The 
bill reported by the majority, for which we stand. provides for 
the old-fashioned Lincoln call for volunteers, and authorizes the 
President to proceed at once to prepare the list for drafting if you 
fail to get an army. You say it will take three or four months 
to prepare the wheels and the lists of men and the three lottery 
managers, and we say that within three or four montis you can 
have all the men you want if you call them and do not threaten 
them. Roosevelt has now offered more than 100,000 men. You 
by your vote have refused him and his men a chance. What the 
Senate will do I do not know. Never before has our country 
showed its weakness by ordering a draft at the beginning of a 
war. England raised 5,000,000 by volunteers, and they are the 
fighting men on the line. Washington asked for draft only when 
not sufficient men volunteered ; Lincoln did the same. Our bill, 
the bill of the majority of our Military Committee, does thesame, 
and men who say we-are delaying the raising of the Army do not 
speak the truth. 

I know every man here will do his duty as God gives him light 
to see his duty. Please give me the right you demand for your- 
self. You have been fair in this discussion, We have not quar- 
reled here. The burden of this question has been the heaviest 
we have ever been called to bear. Little-brained men who have 
advised that we be murdered for expressing our honest opinion 
here simply have long-distance bravery and think it is patriotism. 

Lincoln said: r 

God must have loyed the plain people. He made so many of them. 


I have found out what they want. Denied a referendum. I 
have adopted the best course 1 could to find out their sentiment; 
I say that 90 per cent are opposed to drafting our boys for 
European trenches. 

Many stand for universal training, and all agree as to uni- 
versal obligation. That is not this bill. Happy is the Congressman 
here who can have with him a majority of his people and the 
approval of his owh conscience. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN.. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it would take a more eloquent man than I to respond to 
the eloquence of my colleague in any proper way, but I appre- 
hend that we are not engaged in the contest of eloquence; we 
are engaged in making preparations for victory. [Applause.] 
We are engaged in war and we must do the things that are 
necessary to be done to furnish the supplies that we will need 
for American victory. [Applause.] Every man must pay his 
Share, and every man must do his share. It is not what we 
say that is going to affect the opinion of Germany, it is what 
we do that counts. We may have all the éloquence of the best 


orators in all the land pleading for the sentimental side of this 
case, but I do not understand that we are going to win this war 
with sentiment. We are going to win the war because we are 
prepared to meet the issues. We have made the declaration, 
we have voted the money, we are levying the taxes, we are going 
to raise the army, and if we are going to have an army to be 
successful it must be an army that can furnish the reserves 
necessary to follow up the men at the front. The voluntary 
army can not do that. For you are always in a condition of 
uncertainty as to whether your regiments are going to be filled 
or empty if you depend on the volunteer system. 

It is no disgrace to a man to be called to the colors by his 
country. He is a part of his nation. He claims a right to all 
the privileges, and he should be willing to assume the responsi- 
bility, and I apprehend that the men of America of fighting age 
are willing to assume the responsibility and do it in a way in 
which they are directed by the Government. This is a land 
of patriots, and our patriots are not standing on the question of 
whether they are to be allowed to volunteer. They are asking 
the Government to say how can they serye the country the 
most successfully. [Applause.] 

They say they had trouble in raising an army in England by 
the volunteer system. Some say that the English people were 
reluctant to volunteer, and some say that they were forced to 
volunteer. It is infinitely better to have a single system, under 
which every man can serve, than it is to have men reviled for 
failing to volunteer. We want unity, we want success, but to 
gain success we need not only money but we need men, and we 
need men in such numbers that there can be no question of 
failure, 

We have entered upon a most gigantic enterprise, and we 
have to assume the responsibility. We must meet this responsi- 
bility without fear or favor, for victory must perch upon the 
banner of America. [Applause.] Nowhere in all the world can 
there be found braver men than under the Stars and Stripes. 
[Applause.] Nowhere can there be found men more willing to 
do their duty, and if I understand the sentiment of the American 
people, it is that all men should be selected without respect to 
whether they are rich or poor, high or low, edueated or igno- 
rant; that all men do their part to prove to the world that this 
is a free country and that the American people are standing for 
a democracy throughout the world and the maintenance of the 
democracy within Americas. [Applause.] \ 

I have no patience with those who believe that the men will 
object to being conscripted. Selective conscription may have 
some inequalities, because it must be operated by human 
agencies, but we can write amendments into this law that will 
make every State in this Union furnish its quota according to 
the percentage of its population to the total population of the 
country, and thereby prevent any favoritism te any State or 
any man in the Union, and I propose to offer such an amend- 
ment to this bill when it comes up for amendment and consider- 
ation under the five-minute rule. Every State, therefore, will be 
called upon to do its equal part, with no right on the part of 
any man, either the President of the United States or the 
General Staff, to play favorites anywhere throughout the 
Union. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I must decline to yield. This is America. 
It is said that when this Government was formed it was con- 
sidered the most gigantic experiment that had ever been tried 
by men. Many people believe that we are still in the experi- 
mental stage of government here, but this bill, when enacted 
into law, will prove to the world that America and the American 
people are qualified to govern, that they are qualified to be 
trusted with the conduct of democracy, that our men will prove 
themselves to be brave and fearless, patriotic, ready to meet 
every obligation imposed upon them by the Constitution, that 
they will respond readily and willingly to the call to arms, 
and that they will prefer to be called by some uniform systein 
than to haye three or four other systems combined to embarrass 
the system best calculated to lead to the suecess which every 
American prays and hopes for in the centest upon which we 
are now engaged. 

I have no fear that any man will complain because he is 
conscripted. I have no thought in my mind that a conscripted 
man will not be classed as high in the councils of the citizenship 
of his country as the volunteer man. Every man who bears 
the title of American citizen is the peer of every other man, 
and ought to be charged with like responsibility. No volunteer 
system can bring uniform service, and because of this fact and 
because of the further fact that the volunteer system calls forth 
to the colors some men who are more enthusiastic, perhaps more 
patriotic, than others, and leaves those less enthusiastic and less 
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patriotic at home, I am distinctly in favor of the adoption of 
the proposition to make a uniform selective conscription law, 
which will bear alike upon every mau of military age, as pro- 
vided in the minority amendment to be offered to the pending 
bill. With such a provision in the law there can be no favoritism, 
without it I fear there might be. I want America to succeed. 
I shall willingly do my part to maintain the Nation’s honor. 
I want to see the burden fairly distributed. I want each man 
to do his part according to his ability. I want to see the fires 
of patriotism burning on every hilltop; I want to see its glow 
in every face throughout the land. I want to see the institutions 
of freedom, planted on this continent by the fathers, spread to 
every nation on earth. I want Old Glory to be seen in every 
land and upon every sea, and there applauded as the symbol 
of freedom. I want the word American“ to mean more than it 
ever meant before. I want Americans and American rights 
protected everywhere, and to this end I am ready to dedicate 
myself, my all. 

Many people throughout the country think we are consider- 
ing universal military training. There is nothing further from 
the truth than that. We are only preparing to meet the pres- 
ent emergency. That emergency is great, but not so great that 
it can not be met by the American people and successfully con- 
eluded, as the result of a unified America under the direction of 
the Commander in Chief of the American Army, the President 
of the United States. [Applause.]. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VanII. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, in my time I want to send a reso- 
lution which was adopted by the House of Representatives of 
the General Assembly of Pennsylvania to the Clerk’s desk to 
be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE VOTES FOR SELECTIVE DRAFT PRINCIPLE. 
HARRISBURG, April 24, 1917. 

The house to-night passed a resolution introduced by Representative 
Whitaker, of Chester, declaring for the principle of the selective draft. 
The resolution was introduced at a time when unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration was necessary. There were no objections. 

The resolution recited that it is the belief of the legislature that 
“only a selective draft can be depended upon to meet the needs of the 
emergency that now exists in this country.” 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, during the debate yesterday a 
reference was made to the number of volunteers who had gone 
into the service from the Dominion of Canada. I had occasion 
last summer to spend two weeks in the different cities of 
Canada, and my observation was that while they were operating 
under the volunteer system, it could well have been called a 
compulsory volunteer service. I am reminded that there was 
a campaign conducted upon the part of the Canadian Govern- 
ment which practically placed every man who was not enlisted 
in the position of being a slacker, regardless of what his indi- 
vidual position may have been. On all sides there were ex- 
hibited on public billboards, on all public places, pictures of 
Lord Kitchener. As you passed by these great signs there 
was the finger of Lord Kitchener pointing to the passer-by, saying 
to him, “ Remember, the eyes of Kitchener are upon you. You 
shouid immediately join an over-seas regiment and fight for 
the cause of your country.” I want to assure this House that 
had I been a Canadian and had I not enlisted I would have 
been ashamed to be upon the highways of Canada. 

Because I feel that any other course would be a reflection 
upon the patriotism of the people of my district I will favor 
and vote for universal liability for service. Were I to adopt 
any other course it would be equivalent to saying that I fee! 
that some of my constituents are patriotic and others are not. 
I believe that they are all imbued with the same love of coun- 
try. Under the volunteer system some who should not enlist 
would not enlist, yet they would be charged with being slackers, 
although they might be staying home to perform duties for 
which they are better fitted and for which they are more ur- 
gently needed. 

The principle of equality of service by selection places all 
American citizens, rich and poor alike, on the same footing. 
The volunteer system penalizes the patriotic for the benefit of 
those who are not patriotic. In the Civil War we had to 
abandon the volunteer system and adopt drafting. If we had 
had selective service then, the war would have been less costly. 
It would have ended sooner, and saved thousands of lives and 
countless millions. 

Let us do the right thing at the right time, which is at once. 
Let us abolish special privilege from our military system. It is 
the very essence of the Constitution of the United States which 
guarantees every citizen the right to bear arms in defense. 
This is not a system which will remain in vogue after the 
conclusion of this war. 


It is not because I fear there is any danger that we would 
not be able to raise a large enough army under the volunteer 
system, but because I believe there would be inequalities, and 
an inefficient distribution of man power under such a system, 
that I favor universal service by selection. 

„For the same reason I oppose any exemptions written into 
the law. If we exempted the farmer, thousands might go to 
the farms, not to aid production but merely to escape service. 
If we exempted the strategic industries, thousands might obtain 
employment in such industries when they may not be needed 
there. The President himself, in touch with the changing needs 
of the Army, Navy, and other strategic industries, should be 
the one authorized to say what men shall be kept at home for 
useful service and what ones should go into training. 

There is a moral reason also for the immediate enactment of 
this selective-service military bill. I do not think that this 
moral reason has been stressed sufficiently in the present de- 
bate, I have believed all along that if we had been properly 
prepared from the beginning, if Germany had been made to 
realize that we were in earnest. and fully capable of waging a 
real war, there would have been no ruthless submarine cam- 
paign against American lives and commerce. But Germany, had 
been convinced that we were not ready, and would not be ready 
for years; that we were slow to become aroused to wrongs 
committed against us, and slow to get into action. She knows 
that our volunteer system has not been entirely efficient in the 
past; that it was not efficient in England, and that it will not 
serve the purpose here now. 

The $7,000,000,000 bond issue gave Germany preliminary no- 
tice that the United States intends to be effective financially, 
The measure before us will be final notice that this country 
means business. It will have a greater effect upon the people 
of Germany than anything else we are able to do at this time. 
It will make the German Government realize that this country 
is making ready for the long pull, if such a lomg pull becomes 
necessary. The adoption of selective conscription may shorten 
the war by months or by a year. f 

From the same standpoint Col. Roosevelt should be encour- 
aged, rather than discouraged, in his plan to raise a division for 
early action in France, The French delegation headed by that 
statesman whose fame will be immortal, Gen. Joffre, is here 
now, and its members will tell us what the appearance of a divi- 
sion hended by the former President of the United States would 
mean as a moral influence in the trenches of France. The plan 
of Col, Roosevelt can not interfere with the conscription system, 
because men not called by selective service have already volun- 
teered for his division, and the division would be confined to 
such men. 

It is significant that Col. Roosevelt, confident of his ability to 
raise a division by the volunteer system, nevertheless strongly 
approves of selective service as the ideal military system for 
this great democracy. He favors it because it is efficient and 
American. 2425 

The volunteer system was not efficient in England, not because 
of lack of patriotism, but because men who should have been 
officers became privates ; because surgeons and doctors who could 
have saved thousands of lives behind the trenches died on the 
firing line as privates or lieutenants. It failed because it was 
wasteful and unscientific, leaving at home men of independent 
means and in every way eligible for military service, while it 
took away men with dependents, leaving the Government to 
support these dependents. 

The mothers and fathers of the country should not be made 
to bear the responsibility of saying that their boys should go to 
the front, lest they be regarded by their neighbors as slackers. 
The responsibility should be assumed frankly by the Govern- 
ment, so that when young men remain in the strategic industries 
it will be known that that is where the Government wants them 
and that they are doing military service required of them. 

We have had war forced upon us. It was not of our choosing. 
We had to fight or surrender our national honor. Now that we 
are in the great world struggle for the maintenance of civiliza- 
tion itself let us not waste the lives or money of the people by 
any volunteer system which will increase our sacrifices or 
lengthen the war. Let us adopt the system our own experts 
tell us is necessary—the system which is representative of 
American democracy, which gives us the right sort of officers 
and men at the front, and a strong industrial organization at 
home. I am for selective service because it distributes the bur- 
den equally, because it treats all alike, and because it keeps us, 
from making unnevessary sacrifices in vain. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the amend- 
ment to be offered by the gentleman from California to provide 
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for the increase of the Military Establishment through selective 
conscription, 

I shall vote for this amendment because it is the principle 
which the Commander in Chief of the Army to-day urgently 
requests. 

We were early taught that the first duty of a soldier is obedi- 
ence. I am not to-day considering Mr. Wilson as the President, 
but, as we are engaged in this great war, he should be regarded 
as the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

Selective conscription is positively recommended by the Com- 
mander in Chief, by the Secretary of War, by the officers of the 
General Staff—the military heads of our Government. 

Congress holds a subordinate position in the question of re- 
sponsibility in the actual guidance of war affairs and its method 
of conduct. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, we are going a 
long way when we assert any individual independence on such 
a serious problem as now confronts the country. 

We are in no sense abrogating our rights as Congressmen, 
nor are we placing ourselves in the position to be familiarly 
referred to as “rubber stamps” when we accept the judgment 
of men who have made warfare their life study and who have 
laid their views before the Secretary of War and the Com- 
mander in Chief. But if we could be so accused, it would be 
far better for us to be designated as “rubber stamps” rather 
than as “boneheads” if, as a result of our assertive independ- 
ence, our country’s cause should suffer and hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives of our fellow citizens be sacrificed. 

I shall vote for the amendment because a volunteer system 
has been proven a failure not only in the present war but in 
previous ones. The example of England in the present war 
has been frequently cited, and no more pertinent illustration is 
needed in proof of this statement. 

I shall vote for the amendment because the bill as proposed 
by the majority of the committee recognizes the possibility of 
failure of the volunteer system in that as a second expedient 
it provides for conscription. If the volunteer system is a proper 
one, why does the majority of the committee recommend that, 
following the 500,000, conscription should then be resorted to? 

I favor one exception to complete conscription for two reasons. 
First, that practically all the men who would volunteer under 
the exception would be exempt from conscription; second, the 
man who would raise the volunteers has such a personality 
that the men who would serve under him would be a fighting 
force of astonishing power. There is no similar man in this 
country so that an exception is in no sense dangerous. A posi- 
tive offer, which can be substantiated, to provide 20,000 to 
25,000 men and rapidly prepare them for foreign service can 
not be easily overlooked. The proposal of Col. Roosevelt to 
secure the enlistment of this force should be accepted, and I 
trust an amendment of this nature will be presented to the 
House so that it may be voted upon. It means a well-drilled 
fighting machine, composed of men enthused by the personal 
magnetism of their leader, that will be a great addition to the 
forces to be raised under this bill. 

I shall vote for the amendment because it is the only fair way 
to treat all men of military age. My only doubt comes from 
the possible misuse of the selective feature of conscription. We 
must, however, place sufficient confidence in our officials to ex- 
pect them to see that the tribunal having to do with the exemp- 
tions is absolutely fair and just. 

I shall vote for the amendment because no army can be suc- 
cessful of which the head is not thoroughly satisfied with the 
manner in which it is raised. : 


I shall vote for the amendment because after the Army is 
raised all men will feel they are on an equal basis. ‘Should 
the volunteer system be adopted it can readily be seen that men 
who do volunteer will have a feeling of superiority over those 
who may be later on selected by conscription. 

No one knows nor can foresee the extent to which our par- 
ticipation in this. war may be carried. The bill of the majority 
of the Military Affairs Committee only deals with the possibility 
of securing 500,000 volunteers, and further provides that should 
that number not be secured conscription shall then be resorted 
to. In other words, the bill before us considers 500,000 as the 
limit of an army to be raised under the volunteer system. It 
does not consider that 500,000 is the limit of the army that may 
be needed, and it therefore shows both a mistrust of the system 
recommended and a division of method which can not be other- 
wise than harmful, -. =~ -- . 

As it seems evident that conscription is bound to follow, what 
inducement ean there be in the minds of men to volunteer? 
What will prevent carrying out the suggestion I saw yesterday 

in a paper published in my district, from which I quote: 
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WHY NOT PROVE IT NOW INSTEAD OF LATER? 


Paradoxical as it may seem, we have become convinced that the most 
patriotic thing the young men of military age in this country could do 
23 would be to refuse absolutely to volunteer their services for mili- 
tary duty. 

s the days drag on it is becoming increasingly apparent that there 
is in Congress a fixed determination on the part of a more or less in- 
fluential group to force the country to try once more the mnddling, 
inefficient, unfair, undemocratic, and never yet successful volunteer 
system before getting down to business an“ doing at once what must 
be done eventually—organize our forces on a basis of selective con- 
scription, which will pick the right man for the right place, irre- 
spective of wealth or social pons and put him in the shortest pos- 
sible time where he will do the most good. 

This determination seems to have its foundation in a belief that 
there are in the country enough young men who will volnntarily shoul- 
der all the burdens and risks and responsibilities of military service so 
that comfortable citizens can stay comfortably at home, easing their 
conscience by tossing a few dollars into the Nation’s war coffers; so 
that the mean-spirited can continue undisturbed in their petty pur- 
suits; so that the hypocrite, who doesn't offer himself because he 
doesn't believe in war,“ can save his skin—on principle; so that the 
weakest, the unworthiest, the most decadent elements in the Nation, 
in short, may be preserved to propagate the race. 

In certain contingencies extreme measures will often serve a swift 
purpose where other methods fail. 


I shall vote for the amendment because I am convinced that 
the great majority of the people of the country consider it is 
both the fairest to them and the surest of producing the desired 
results. . 

We want to adopt such methods as will the most speedily 
place us in a position to strike effectively. We can not afford 
the enormous toll of lives and wealth that would be sacrificed 
should we not provide a thoroughly prepared and well-equipped 
Army. The argument of the majority of the committee is 
that a volunteer army can be more rapidly secured. Even if 
we should admit this to be true, we would secure a body of 
individuals all at one time rather than so proportioned that they 
could be readily absorbed and properly trained and equipped. 

There is to-day opportunity for voluntary enlistment which 
is not being taken advantage of in sufficient numbers to fill the 
branches of the service up to present war strength. The method 
proposed by the minority of the committee is absolutely demo- 
eratic and fair to all. It will give us a well-rounded and ef- 
ficient military unit, and at the same time permit of continuance 
of service in industrial, commercial, nnd agricultural lines of 
those who can better serve the common cause in that way. In 


no other way can the whole machinery of our civic life avoid 


almost complete disruption. 

I have frequently criticized the President for his insistence 
in his demands that Congress yield its own views to him. These 
criticisms were based on my regard for the belief in the value 
of the individual opinions and judgment of Members of Con- 
gress. These opinions are on subjects wherein our responsibil- 
ities are coequal with those of the Executive. As the country 
is now at war I, for one, do not feel that we should consider 
ourselves as sharing in equal measure with the President his 
duties as Commander in Chief. He alone holds that position. 
We are not sharers or participants in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of it. ‘ 

To-day I commend that same insistence that I have previously 
criticized. I commend it because, as I first stated, his per- 
sonality as President in the present crisis becomes secondary to 
his position as Commander in Chief of the Army. I believe his 
position in this question of volunteer or selective conscription is 
right, but whether it is right or wrong his is the greatest re- 
sponsibility for the successful conduct of the war, and there 
must be a positive approval of his methods and wishes. f 

We, as subordinates, may advise and suggest, but we must 
not try to dictate. 

As Members of the Sixty-fifth Congress, we have a tremendous 
responsibility in acting upon this bill. I venture to say that no 
matter how long any of us may remain Members of this body, 
as we in the future look back upon these days since war was 
declared, the realization of the importance of our action will 
grow in proportion as the years advance. 

Let us not leave it as a heritage to our children that we to- 
day sounded a discordant note or voiced a word of opposition 
to the call of the Commander in Chief, which was so clearly ex- 
pressed in his memorable address on April 2 when he referred 
to the army of at least 500,000 men “ who should,” he said, “ in 
my opinion, be chosen upon the principle of universal liability 
to service.” : t 

No plainer. command-was ever given to a faithful people, Lèt 
us by our vote here, as their Representatives, Show our willing- 
ness te obey. Tas : 8 

The task before us is a stupendous one before a victorious 
peace is secured. It may mean hardships and suffering for 
the American people, which would: to-day cause us to shudder. 
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We need at this time the strength of unison. The Congress 
gave an overwhelming vote in favor of the declaration of war. 
It cast a unanimous vote for the necessary funds to carry it on. 
Let us be as unanimous in our method of securing the essential 
force to make effective the votes we have already We 
will thereby show our approval of the first implied order of the 
Commander in Chief. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, during the few weeks which I have been here engaged 
together with you, performing my duties as one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the American people, it has been my endeavor to 
approach each problem upon which I was called to vote with 
a great deal of care and caution, I have listened with great in- 
terest to the speeches of the gentlemen in favor of the commit- 
tee bill and to those opposing. The question to be determined 
by this House at this present time is not whether conscription 
shall bé substituted for the volunteer system in the United 
States, because the committee bill simply provides that volunteers 
may be called during the time the preparation to put the con- 
scription in effect is going on. What is to be gained by a Member 
who believes in the volunteer system in its entirety in voting for 
the committee bill? It does not offer the volunteer system as 
against the conscription plan, but it undertakes to give us a dual 
system, The conscription system is either right or the volunteer 
system is right. It appears to me that a combination of systems 
will not serve the purpose of those who believe in the yolunteer 
system alone. The Kahn substitute means the abolition of the 
volunteer system in America and the putting in force the se- 
lective draft system. The principal objection to the conscription 
system is the well-founded and deep-seated prejudice of the 
American people to the word “ conscript” and the domineering 
disposition of the War Department. The deep-seated prejudice of 
the civilian against the snobbishness of Army officers which has 
prevailed in some places among the Army circle is not sufficient 
reason why the selective-draft plan to raise an army in this 
emergency should be defeated. If the selective-draft system of 
raising an army in this Republic is to stand or fall upon preju- 
dice against snobbishness and undemocratic conduct of our Army 
officers, then I of this House would be compelled to vote against 
the selective-draft system, for no man in the House hasa greater 
prejudice than I have, for reasons well known to my colleagues 
from my State. And I say that, in my humble judgment, the 
principal moving impulses that actuate the Members in favor of 
the volunteer plan is their reluctance to release and give up that 
high idealistic sentiment that has found place in the breast of 
our patriotic citizens since the days of the foundation of the 
Republic, to which sentiment my heart clings with a fond af- 
fection, and clings to it like an heir who clings to the precious 
heirlooms of his ancestors; and as I sat in this Chamber and 
listened to that most ardent speech of the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes} my heart welled up, 
because he was born on the same soil that I was born, and I 
know the temper of his people and their traditions. My heart 
clings to those traditions of my native State with the same 
affection and with the same intenseness that those of my fore- 
parents clung to Erin's Isle, but these are times and conditions 
that break traditions and hearts. [Applause.] 

The fear that the details and administration of the plan of 
conscription might not be carried on with equal fairness to all 
the States and subdivisions, to all classes of our citizens, is a 
factor, no doubt, that deters those who cling to the volunteer 
idea from supporting the selective-draft plan. Fear that the 
change from the volunteer system, which has prevailed through 
the entire history of the Republic, to the new and untried system 
of universal service in the United States might tend to bu- 
reaucracy or militarism is, beyond no doubt, the principal ground 
upon which the opponents of the draft plan oppose the same. 
Gentlemen, we all agree that we oppose militarism in America. 
You are thinking of times of peace, but there is no peace. We 
are confronted with cold facts and conditions not of our making, 
and we have to meet the situation without hesitation and with 
the firm resolution to overcome our enemy. 

Mr. McCLINTIG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Does the gentleman believe a sufficient 
emergeney exists at this time to make it absolutely necessary to 
put the selective draft in operation? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do; but I believe 80 per cent of our people 
do not realize the importance of this emergency, 

The only question here to determine is, Will temporary volun- 
teer service with the selective plan or selective-draft plan imme- 
diately better answer the interests of this Republic? The solu- 
tion of this question will require the best of our thought and 
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every endeavor. Sentiment, prejudice, or personal considera- 
tions will not suffice. Let us reason together without anger or 
intolerances. Spontaneous public patriotism and public intoler- 
ance will drive men into the ranks who are entitled to the pro- 
tection of this Government, and the men who are so callous to 
the impulses of patriotism or to the shafts of public condemna- 
tion will never respond until Uncle Sam lays his hand upon 
their shoulders and says, “We want you.” In my humble judg- 
ment, 80 per cent of the American people do not realize what 
this declaration of war means. “Many of them believe that it is 
merely a gala occasion for the American Navy to engage in a 
little target practice and our torpedo destroyers to have a little 
game of hide and seek upon the high seas with a few German 
submarines. I hope I am mistaken; but, in my humble judgment, 
we have matched a real war, the end of which we know not. 
the necessity arises in the mind of the people, then, of course, 
volunteers will spring full grown from the hills and dales; 
but shall we wait until the causes of the war shall reach and 
arouse the interior? Is it not persuasive, at least, when the 
Commander in Chief says the necessity is here? England is 
cited as an example of volunteers, but some of us recall how, 
in order to get volunteers for the trenches, they postel the pic- 
ture of Mike O'Leery on the posters, with these words, 
“O'’Leery wants you to fight for Belgium.” This is the same 
Mike O'Leery who captured five Germans single-handed, and 
when asked how he did it, he replied, “I just surrounded 
them.” 

In casting my vote for the selective-draft plan I know that 
my action will not meet the approval of the young, vigerous 
men in my district, because they are wiring me, asking that we 
give them a chance to volunteer, as they are anxious to go to 
the front, and many of them hope to again follow Col. Roose- 
velt even to the trenches of France. I would mot deter any 
trained men from going under Col. Roosevelt. but I am con- 
strained to hold in check the boys .and those who can best 
serve their country at home. A farmer does not hitch 
his young, unbroken colts to his farm wagon, but rather 
hitches them in with the old horses, one at a time, and holds 
them in check. It is better for the colts and better for the 
driver. The selective-draft plan, in my judgment, will be better 
for the soldier and better for the country. The question is 
asked, Why- change this volunteer system that has come down 
to us from the fathers of this Republic? To this question, I 
reply, Why did modern civilized nations change their methods 
of warfare? Back in the days when “knighthood was in 
flower” gunpowder was invented, and you will recall that a 
brave English knight said that gunpowder was the invention of 
a coward and that no brave man would stand back 50 paces and 
shoot his fellow man, but the brave man would put on his 
armor, gird his sword about him, and go within a spear’s 
length of his antagonist and fight it out to the death. 

When we fought the Revolutionary War we defeated the 
British with volunteers because we fought them in the primeval 
forests of the thirteen States with marksmen so unerring as to 
startle the British regulars. I might pause to say they carried 
one of them back to England to exhibit his unerring marksman- 
ship, and the recruiting stations had to close up directly, be- 
cause there were no more recruits. Trained volunteers who 
were trained by their daily vocation as woodsmen. At New 
Orleans we defeated Packingham with the riflemen from Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and in the War with Mexico we swept 
the enemy from the field at Buena Vista by giving them a little 
more “grape and canister.” In the Civil War Between the 
States we fought like demons upon the surface of the ground 
and in the open, and no doubt it was patriotic volunteers on 
both sides that made those wonderful charges and fought the 
fiercest battle and performed the greatest deeds of daring and 
bravery with which history is replete. Yes; volunteers urged 
on by the fire of patriotism that caused them to enlist in what 
they believed to be a just and righteous cause. But as was said 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], warfare to- 
day is not the warfare of 60, 80, or 140 years ago. It is all 
right to fight the other side with volunteers if they were fight- 


ing us with volunteers; but, sirs, this war is a war the like of 


which has never been recorded in the annals of history. The 
question for us to determine is, Shall we use the selective-draft 
plan to be able to successfully terminate this war? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield me three minutes 
additional? 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I will yield three minutes to the 


gentleman. 


Mr. McKEOWN. But above all and over all, Mr. Chairman, 
the one great impelling thought that prompts me is this thought, 
that the selective-draft system will bring together the American 
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people as no other plan will do. The pro-German sympathizers 
and the people who do not realize the seriousness of the causes 
of this war and inclined to criticize their own Government, will 
be required, whether willing or otherwise, to do their part 
under this selective-draft plan; but, sirs, whenever boys of 
pro-German parentage and of disturbing elements have once 
been drawn into the ranks, side by side with our native-born 
sons, this will be the melting pot that in my humble judgment 
will preserve the future of this great Republic. The pro-Ger- 
man sympathizer will no longer say “ You wanted war, you go 
fight.” The native-born American will no longer say, “ You are 
pro-German, you are not entitled to live in America,” because 
he can reply. My boy is in the ranks with yours.” 

Mr. Chairman, the question has been asked, Do you expect 
to whip Germany with the pool-room bums?” I answer, “ No; 
it will require, in my humble judgment, a well-trained army of 
men;” and in reply to that question I wish to add this, that 
while we do not expect to whip Germany with the pool-room 
bums, yet, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, we 
do propose that the pool-room bums, the dudes, toughs, and 
hobos will be required to fight for their country or go to work. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to say that if the 
committee bill becomes the law, I am authorized to say for the 
fourth congressional district of Oklahoma that it will equal or 
lend any other district in volunteers. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Osporne]. [Applause.] 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, as a new Member of this 
House I speak with great deference to the veteran legislators 
before me. 

Peace is a time for minute scrutiny of all legislation, that im- 
perfections may be avoided. War is a time for action, swift and 
certain, You will recall that throughout the Civil War there 
was an element of criticism and dissent, which found its expres- 
sion in Congress through a small but persistent minority in 
efforts to impede war legislation proposed by President Lincoln 
and his administration. You will recall in what extreme 
disesteem these men were universally held. They were despised, 
while the great leaders of the Confederacy, who were physically 
engaged in the struggle, were respected. In those days I felt 
the general impulse and, as a boy, hated the very name of 
Vallandigham and his congressional associates. With added 
years and mature judgment, I am now able to make greuter 
allowance for them and think it more than likely that they were 
actuated by conscientious motives. Unlike Douglas and other 
northern leaders, they fell into a habit of mind of constant 
criticism and dissent until they were finally obsessed with their 
ideas and could see nothing honest or admirable in the Lincoln 
administration and were generally regarded by Union men as 
little short of traitors to their cause. 

I have felt extremely critical of this administration. I did 
not like its policy in Mexico. I started in, therefore, in a critical 
condition of mind. But the overwhelming importance of the 
present situation of war has deeply impressed me and given me 
a new viewpoint. What I may think and say as an individual is 
of little importance; but, as a sworn Representative on this 
floor, might I not, by an habitual indulgence in criticism of the 
administration and by embarrassing the administration by my 
votes on this floor, unconsciously and unwittingly gradually 
drift into the obstructive and censorious frame of mind that was 
the fate of Vallandigham and his associates on this floor at 
the time of the Civil War? I have determined to avoid every- 
thing that savors of carping criticism of the administration on 
war questions and to give it my hearty support upon all such 
questions, unless I have definite knowledge that the administra- 
tion is wrong, or so believe. 

Mr, Chairman, as one who had the honor and privilege to serve 
in the great Volunteer Army of the Union more than a half 
century ago, I give my assent to, and shall vote for, the selec- 
tive-draft bill prepared by the General Staff of the United States 
Army and approved and desired by the President of the United 
States. In reaching this determination I am not unmindful of 
the great and glorious achievements of Volunteer Armies in the 
history of our Government or to the objections inherent to a 
draft of citizens for military duty. It was a consideration of 
these objections and of the universally grim and sinister char- 
acter of war that rendered it so difficult for myself, and for 
most other Members upon this floor, to vote for the resolutions 
declaring a state of war on April 6, 1917, Before that date the 
United States was at peace with all the world. But a profound 
change was produced by that act. In a moment we were as a 
nation plunged into war. What would have been objectionable, 
and even repulsive, before that time now becomes a necessity 
of our condition and a patriotic duty. 


The United States has been at peace for more than 50 years, 
with the exception of the brief War with Spain in 1898. Two 
generations have come into the world since the close of the great 
Civil War in 1865, who have no knowledge of the grim charac- 
ter of war, except as they have gained it in their reading of 


history. It is difficult for them to realize that the necessities 
of war demand repressive and restrictive rules of conduct, and 
a concentration of the entire power of the Nation in ways that 
are unusual, harsh, and sometimes even cruel, in order that 
war may be effectively carried on. 

It was a realization of the absorbing and cruel character of 
war that caused the Members of this House to take the final 
step after long and careful deliberation and with extreme reluc- 
tance. Each and every Member realized that the infringement 
of the rights of our citizens upon the open seas and the wanton 
destruction of their lives by Germany fully warranted, and even 
demanded, the grave and decisive step which was advised by the 
President and which finally received the approval of Congress. 

From the moment the President signed the resolutions de- 
claring a state of war conditions were fundamentally changed. 
The Congress by its own act had placed upon the President the 
responsibility of successfully conducting that war. In the per- 
formance of that great duty he was entitled to receive from the 
Congress the widest latitude of power and authority, and this 
extraordinary power must be extended throughout the entire 
period of the war. Congress having delegated this extraordi- 
nary task upon the President should accompany it with the 
utmost degree of confidence that justly, wisely, and consider- 
ately it will be exercised, and that at the conclusion of the war 
these extraordinary powers, conferred for the accomplishment 
of a great purpose, will be returned to the Congress and to the 
people by whom they have been conferred. - 

For my own part, as the representative in Congrešs of a con- 
stituency of a half million American people, I do feel and I do 
extend that confidence, and in good faith it is my intention to 
carry out upon the floor of the House of Repersentatives the 
mandate which was given the President when the resolution de- 
claring war was passed by voting him in principle and in detail 
every power necessary to a successful outcome of the great 
adventure of liberty and freedom of the peoples upon which our 
country has thus been launched. 

Upon the great question of the system upon which we shall 
organize our armies—whether by the volunteer system or by a 
selective draft—I am prepared, upon the grounds whieh I have 
just set forth, to vote in accordance with the recominendations 
of the President, guided as he has been by the General Staff 
and the military authorities and opinion of our country. In 
declaring this determination I do not wish to detract in any way 
from the magnificent history and achievements of the volunteer 
system in this country in the past. On the contrary, I desire to 
pay a high tribute to that history and to those achieyements, 
drawing a clear distinction, however, between those achieve- 
ments and the utility of the volunteer system as a means of 
building up and assembling an efficient army with the least 
consumption of time, 

The volunteer system is the system under which the Revolu- 
tionary fathers organized the Army with which they won the 
independence of the United States and laid the foundations 
of our Government, 

The volunteer system was that with which our second war 
with Great Britain was fought. It is true that the capture by 
the British of the Capital City, in which we are now assembled, 
and the burning of the Capitol Building itself, in 1814, were 
attributable to the lack of military training and preparation. 
The condition of our country at that time, as to the lack of a 
defensive system, was much the same as it is to-day. It is also 
a curious fact that the newspapers and the public speeches of 
that period were much like those which we have been reading 
the past year in reference to the condition of unpreparedness 
and the absolute importance of preparation for the contingencies 
of war, Such successes as were gained by our armies in the 
War of 1812, notably that under Gen. Andrew Jackson at New 
Orleans, were gained under the volunteer system, although there 
was considerable drafting done by the various States in 1812, 
1813, and 1814, and there were conscriptions for brief service 
during the Revolutionary War. 

Although our small Regular Army was conspicuous in the 
Mexican War, it may be said in a general way that that war 
also was fought with volunteers. 

The great achievements of the volunteer system. however, 
were the most conspicuous during the Civil War. The armies 
of the Union and those of the Confederacy were practically all 
volunteers. The full enlistments in the Union Army amounted 
to about 2,800,000 men and those of the Confederacy probably 
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1,000,000. On both sides these included reenlistments to the 
number of several hundred thousand. 

It is not inappropriate to mention the extraordinarily youth- 
ful character of the Union Army. ‘The records of The Adjutant 
General of the United States Army show nearly one-half of the 
entire enlistments were of boys of 18 years of age and under, 
or, in exact figures, 1,151,438, while more than two-thirds of the 
entire Army were 21 years of age and under, or 2,159,798. The 
military age was from 18 to 48, and of the 2,800,000 there were 
but 46,626 of 25 years of age and over. The following table 
of ages of Union soldiers of the Civil War is taken from the 
records of The Adjutant General’s Office: 


[Page 4557, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 21, 1916. Letter of G. M. 
Saltzgaber to JOSEPH G. CANNON.] 


TO PORES OF BC a a ae 25 


11 years of age and under_-.—-.-----.~---------__--____ 38 
12 years of age and under — 225 
13 years of age and under EER 

14 years of age and under 1,523 


22 years of age and over_ 
25 years of age and over. 
44: yeuts: Of: Bee: e ae 


PUY ST eo RE a A eee ST 2, 778, 309 


Individual enlistments— .- 2, 213, 370 
ee Pi Eee Eerie Cs ale eee eee — 564,939 

I have not the records of the gallant army of the Confederacy, 
but I have no doubt they would show a similarly striking record 
of the youthful character of their army. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman yield me a little more 
time? 

Mr. McKENZIE. How much time? 

Mr. OSBORNE. About five minutes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I will yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Whether or not these volunteer soldiers were 
worthy of their country and of the cause for which they fought 
may be answered by a reading of the history of the great battles 
of the Civil War—Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Shiloh, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, the Wilderness, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, 
Cold Harbor, and Sherman’s march to the sea. I believe I do 
not speak extravagantly when I say that the combined volunteer 
armies of Grant and Lee, of Sherman, Sheridan, and Stonewall 
Jackson, on the day of the great event at Appomattox, was the 
equal in effectiveness, in soldiery qualities of self-sacrifice, of de- 
termination and valor, and in all that constitutes a great and 
grand army, of any army that had ever assembled on the face 
of the earth. The combined numbers at that time, decimated 
as they had been by more than 2,000 engagements and battles, 
numbered about 2,000,000 men. Beginning with that day these 
2,000,000 valorous, rugged soldiers peacefully vanished as an 
army, and its individual members quietly and unostentatiously 
took their places in the avocations of peace—frequently in 
lesser places than they had vacated when they rallied to the 
colors. But not for long. They soon constituted the virile 
force which builded up the wasted energies of the country. 
The civilian-volunteer soldiers of the Civil War, North and 
South, were the most vital force in all branches of useful ac- 
tivities in the Nation during the following third of a cen- 
tury, rehabilitating its physical powers and energies, vitalizing 
the patriotic impulses of the country, and keeping alive the 
spirit and soul of the Nation, and saving it from being over- 
whelmed by the waves of growing wealth and successful com- 
mercialism which their services in war and peace had rendered 
possible. ý ` 

Nor did the volunteer system fail to produce thousands of 
officers of great courage and distinguished ability as soldiers, 
Nelson A. Miles was a major general at 26, and Adna R. 
Chaffee entered the Volunteer Army as a private, and after a 
lifetime of active and distinguished service, retired at the age 
of 64 as liectenant general. It would be an almost endless 
task to mention the nantes of deservedly distinguished officers 
of the Union and Confederate Armies who were the products 
of the volunteer system. 

I was impressed a few days ago by. the remark of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howard], himself a 
veteran of the Spanish War, who made the statement that with 
10,000 volunteers he would undertake to whip an army of 
100,000 conscripts. This statement was made to emphasize the 
belief in the greater value of volunteers as soldiers over drafted 
Soldiers or conscripts. A circumstance within the range of my 
personal experience points in the same direction. 


Under the last call of President Lincoln for 300,000 additional 
troops, I volunteered at the age of 16 and served during the 
closing months of the war in a regiment of recruits as a private 
soldier. Nine of the ten companies of this regiment were 
volunteers, and the tenth company was made up of drafted men 
from a northern county in the State of New York. It was the 
custom in raising troops during the Civil War for the President 
to issue his proclamation calling for such number of troops as 
he found necessary, beginning in 1861 with the original call of 
75,000 men for three months, and followed at intervals during 
the four years by seven or eight proclamations, calling usually 
for 300,000 men, which was the occasion of the popular song of 
that day, “ We are coming Father Abraham, three hundred 
thousand more!” Each State was required to raise its quota 
of men according to its population, and the States in turn di- 
vided the quota among the various counties, and each county 
was-required to enlist its portion. If in any county there was 
a failure to enlist a sufficient number of volunteers a draft was 
resorted to. The company to which I have referred was drafted 
in this way. 

They came from a rural community and were composed of 
young farmers—stalwart young Americans—and physically and 
morally were the equal, if not the superior, of any other com- 
pany in the regiment. Some of the companies were raised in 
New York City, Albany, and other large towns, and their aver- 
age in physique or morale was not equal to that of this drafted 
company. 

The difference in practical service, however, was largely 
against the drafted company. The incredible fatigues of army 
service—the long march, the drills, parades, and inspections, 
the sleeping out in rain and storms—toeld on these splendid men 
more than it did upon the others. Those who had entered the 
service willingly, and who were all very young, after a few 
hours’ sleep on the ground would spring back into good physi- 
cal condition and be ready for whatever might happen, while 
the drafted men, their thoughts on home, on their little farms, 
and on the mothers, wives, or children that they might have 
left at home, would give way to these physical prostrations, 
would contract diseases that would be thrown off by men of 
lesser physical power, would be taken to the hospitals, and fre- 
quently die. The loss by death in this particular company 
growing out of these diseases was fully double that of any 
other company in the regiment. I mention this fact as one 
ese has a bearing upon the important question before the 

ouse, 

I sincerely believe that the new conditions, which contem- 
plate a recruiting of the entire citizen army by the draft from 
among the whole people, may not have the weakening result 
which is suggested by this particular case. I am inclined to 
the opinion that where drafting is general all over the United 
States from a list embracing all men of military age and all 
subject to service, and especially where drafted men and vol- 
unteers are not placed in the same regiments, the outcome will 
be entirely different. Each man, knowing that every other man 
was liable, like himself, to service, and that his choice was the 
result of chance fairly encountered, will be reconciled to the 
situation in a way that he would not be if some were volun- 
teers and some were drafted men. 

I fully realize that the conditions of warfare have been.revo- 
lutionized since the Civil War, and that what was best for 
that time is not best for to-day. But I could not let this oc 
easion pass without saying a word for the glorious history of 
the achievements under the volunteer system. I do so upon 
the same ground that I would glorify the deeds of the wooden 
ships of the United States Navy a century ago. The annals 
of the sea contain no more glorious episodes than those of the 
United States Navy when all its ships were of wood. John 
Paul Jones gained imperishable renown as a commander of 
wooden ships of America. Perry’s battle in Lake Erie was one 
on wooden ships. The deeds of Admiral Semmes during the 
Civil War on the Alabama were performed on a wooden ship, 
and the final sinking of the Alabama was by another wooden 
ship, the Kearsarge. Farragut's great naval successes were at 
the head of a wooden navy. Yet we would not to-day, in face 
of the marvelous advances in naval construction, think of trust- 
ing our fortunes to vessels of wood. 

We are assured by the trained, educated, and patriotic officers 
of our Army that the former volunteer system, however glorious 
it may have been in the past, is no longer suited to the require- 
ments of a modern nation. As a volunteer of the Civil War 
I may turn with regret from that system to confront the stern 
realities of to-day. We are engaged in a great war with a well- 
equipped and powerful enemy. It is for us to turn away from 
purely sentimental considerations and give our support to those 
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agencies and systems which modern science and the knowledge | Union after the flower of our volunteer manhood had been de- 


of the day indicate as being those necessary to win success. AS 
sensible men we know that time is one of the most important 
elements in war, and that we can not ‘too soon organize and 
equip our Army. At its best, we know that the volunteer sys- 
tem is a slow and crude method of getting together a great 
army. Had France depended upon that system, Paris would 
have been in the hands of her enemies more than two years 
ago. The Union success in the Civil War, under the volunteer 
system, was due to the fact that our brave opponents raised their 
army under the same system and both armies were under the 
same disability as to speed in assembling. 

The Congress of the United States has voted for war. It 
has placed the conduct of that war in the hands of the President. 
Having placed that overwhelming responsibility upon him, let 
us sustain and uphold his hands in, the conduct of that great 
enterprise in every possible way. Let us sink all personal and 
political considerations in the great contest before us. 

The President has in many ways shown a sense of the great 
responsibility which rests upon him. Great occasions and great 
crises make great men. Two recent actions of the President 
have gone far to entrench him in the confidence of the people. 
One of these was the appointment of Gen. George W. Goethals 
to take charge of the building of our ships. Another was the 
appointment of that great young man of my own State of Cali- 
fornia, Herbert C. Hoover, as head of the food-supplies com- 
mission. These two conspicuously excellent appointments, com- 
bined with the magnificently patriotic address to Congress of 
the President, and his more recent address to the American 
people on consecration to the cause of our country, have pro- 
duced a profoundly favorable impression upon the people in all 
parts of the United States. Should he, in the performance of 
his great task, deem it wise to accept the services of another 

“it American, and commission Theodore Roosevelt to raise 
i. division of soldiers and permit this body of Americans to bear 
the banner of our country to the lines of the fighting forces of 
our brave allies in France, it would be a glorious inspiration 
to them and to the American people as well. Such action, I 
contend, would not compromise the general principles of this 
bill and would go far to smooth away many of the obstacles to 
a complete and unified purpose of ‘the people to place every- 
thing—fortunes, honors, and lives—upon the altar of their 
country, and inspire still greater and more unbounded confi- 
dence in the President. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the bill framed and recom- 
mended by the General Staff of the United States Army, which 
is approved and desired by the President of the United States. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. McKENZIE, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WELTY]. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, it is not without some sense of 
hesitancy, or perhaps of reluctance, that I have consented to 
address the House upon the pending measure. The Members 
have indulged in a great deal of discussion on this subject, 
which on first thought seems to change our very course from 
that directed by the founders of our Nation. 

The suddenness with which all these problems have thrust 
themselves upon our minds has almost overwhelmed us, and 
there is no wonder that the Nation pauses and gasps. 

When the subject of conscription was first submitted by the 
President, I thought it was not only a reflection but an insult 
upon the patriotism of American citizenship. 

At first I said to myself: “ Was it not sufficient when I cast 
my vote for the resolution recognizing a state of war and plac- 
ing all the resources of the Nation at the disposal of our Chief 
Executive to repel the assassin who has so foully murdered our 
citizens on land and sea and has destroyed our property without 
a just cause? Why should I now doubt the patriotism of the 
Nation by voting for selective conscription? Must I be re- 
quired further, by my vote, to permit the mailed hand to tear 
an unwilling son from a fond and unwilling mother?” 

All this seemed for the time, I say, almost to overwhelm me, 
and E not only hesitated but was ready and willing to cast my 
vote against conscription. But as I began to study the proposal 
and to compare it with the volunteer system which had been in 
vogue in this country and saw how miserably the latter system 
had failed at the very birth of the Republic because not enough 
volunteered; how, had it not been for the French soldier, we 
would probably not now be a free and independent people; and 
then.again, when I considered the failure of the American 
Army in 1812, when the Capitol of the Nation was burned by 
invaders, and how the United States was forced to resort to 
the odious draft in the Civil War, and by offensive methods 
which stigmatized as poltroons 776,829 Union soldiers, who 
were either drafted or compelled to enlist to maintain the 


stroyed—after I had reflected on the history of the volunteer 
system the question arose in my mind: “Shall we repeat the 
mistakes of our fathers by first ‘sacrificing the volunteer and 
placing a handicap upon a large percentage of our citizenship 
who do not volunteer at first call?“ 

Democracy believes in equality, but to maintain that principle 
we must allow all to bear the burdens equally. 

Mr. Chairman, democracy must be strong enough to maintain 
its own form of government as against domestic and foreign 
foes. It is said that we are aping after the autocracy we aim 
te destroy. How, I pray you, can we now meet this foreign foe 
unless we unite and organize? 

The chances are that the man who now cries out: Don't 
Prussianize America” is not a true friend of America. Mr. 
Chairman, the more I considered this question the more I came 
to the conclusion that the selective system is the only fair and 
just method in a democratic form of government. And as I 
remembered of the draft riots of the Civil War and how odious 
the system proved, after the destruction of the volunteer sys- 
tem, I was appalled at the thought that the country might not 
be prepared for this sudden change in the conduct of war, and 
that instead of considering it an honor ta be selected, the men 
would resent it because it implied some force. 

During the past week I have sent telegrams to the fifty-odd 
papers in my district inviting the opinions of the readers on 
the best method in which to raise an army. I want the Clerk 
to read one of these, coming from 50 boys all of military age. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. B. F. Wetry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0O.: 

Your duty is plain, Fifty young men of Lima, Ohio, composing the 
Inner Club, all of military age, expect you to support the bill for uni- 
versal service. You «voted for war, and being at war we must fight, 
so let us all fight. Vote for conscription bill—politics and patriotism 


don't mix, 
THe Inner CLUB, 
By M. AUSTIN POTTER, 
Seward G. FOLSOM, 
Paur T. LANDIS, 
VAN CLEAVE HOLMES, 
GEORGE L. PARMESTER, 


Committee. 


Mr. WELTY. Ah, Mr. Chairman, they say that the people can 
not distinguish and can net understand what. the words “ se- 
lective conscription" means. I was never more delighted and 
gratified than with the response which convinced me that they 
too, have been thinking about this very question before the 
House; and the hundreds of letters and telegrams have proved 
to me that a large majority of those who are giving this sub- 
ject any thought are in favor of requiring everyone to do his 
part, and believe the selective system the only fair one. The 
Nation is not afraid of military autocracy so long as every citi- 
zen is a soldier. 

The volunteer system is a beautiful dream when all are 
willing to do their duty and bear the burden equally—when all 
are willing to volunteer. But so long as we have men who are 
cleft with a selfish and cowardly spirit, and believe in the 
volunteer system because they know the other fellow is willing 
to volunteer, we can maintain the country longer by destroying 
the present volunteer system and give everyone a chance to do 
his full duty. 

The slacker must bear his just share of the burden if he de- 
sires to enjoy long the freedom of his country. I find that there 
are two classes who believe in the volunteer system—those who 
are anxious to volunteer and those who rejoice because the other 
fellow is willing to go to the front. But our Americanism de- 
pends upon the degree of our willingness to sacrifice, 

Mr. Chairman, no true American, “having put his hand to 
the plow and looking backward, is fit” for citizenship in “ the 
land of the free and the home of the brave.” Why are we 
halting between two ideas? Action, not words, is what the 
country wants. It is not now for us to decide what measures 
will be most popular with our constituents. We are not here 
to reelect ourselves, In a crisis such as this, when the ideals 
of the Republic are to be tested with the ordeal of fire, it is 
of no importance to patriots what measures might soonest 
win the stamp of approval. There is no time to be lost in the 
discussion of minor details. We must decide, and that right 
quickly, how best to serve the common welfare of the land, 
how most efficiently to prosecute the military campaign we have 
voted to undertake. 

It is said that only the rich favor the volunteer system. If 
it were possible under this bill to purchase a substitute, I 
should not vote for it. The burden will fall equally upon all, 
and no man can complain because of that burden. This war 
will not be over in 60 or 90 days. We have a man’s job on 
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our hands, and for the sake of our glorious ancestors we should 
at least meet the test so that our country may continue in its 
path of destiny. 

Looking at it from a cold and dispassionate view, we must 
all come to the same conclusion—that the selective system pro- 
posed by the minority of the committee is the only fair and 
just requirement from every true and loyal American. 

Should the volunteer soldier bear the entire burden? Should 
we not also look after the man who raises the crops or makes 
the munitions of war? Selective conscription can be made 
applicable to the needs of the country as those needs arise. 
Plenty of boys at first will volunteer to do their bit on the 
field of battle, but few will offer their services in a field of 
corn or wheat. Thousands will turn out to march behind the 
flag, but some must stay home to make the shells and shrapnel 
we will need. Mr. Chairman, the most effective mode of 
prosecuting this war will ultimately prove to be that which puts 
each man at the task where he can be of the greatest value to 
his country. 

Again, I find that there are two classes of volunteers who 
will go unless restrained—the son with a dependent mother 
and the married man with a family of children. I want you 
men who favor the volunteer system as against selective con- 
scription to consider the young man with a family, or the one 
who supports a widowed, or perchance ar invalid, mother. He 
would like to go, but his better judgment tells him that he can 
best serve his country by supporting his home. Valor may not 
at first get the best of his judgment, and probably he will not 
respond at the first call, but neither does the slacker, who 
supports no one. The country needs more men; another call 
goes out. Are you going to embarrass the boy who has a 
dependent mother or the father of six children, and see him 
go? Yea, will you permit him to go, while the slacker, who is 
too lazy to work, or who, perchance, expects to make a fortune 
out of the war, remains at home? I pray you think on this sub- 
ject in a cold and dispassionate manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WELTY. I think I can conclude in about three minutes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will yield the gentleman three minutes, 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, I still remember the boys of 
98, some resigning lucrative civil positions to volunteer in the 
ranks at $15.60 per month. In our regiment we had privates 
some of whom resigned and others had held city and county 
offices, merchants, printers, mechanics, and farmers—the best 
blood of the land—all ready and willing to join the ranks; 
and I can see the slacker as we left him, able-bodied, sitting 
on a stere box whittling while his mother was earning a living 
over a washtub. When we came home I saw the same slacker 
whittling on the same store box. What are you going to do 
with that man? Does he, too, owe a duty to his country when 
the country needs men? š 

The other day we granted authority to England, France, Rus- 
sia, and Italy to conscript their subjects in our country who 
attempt to escape military duty. Shall we treat our slackers 
differently? Another reason I am for selective conscription is 
because it places the man who should remain at home, on the 
farm or in the factory, on the same level as the patriot, and does 
not make him feel as though he is a poltroon if conscription 
is resorted to when the volunteer system fails. 

Mr. Chairman, I was glad to hear the gentleman from Ne- 
braska so eloquently describe the freedom his ancestors en- 
joyed in the Swiss Alps, and wondered whether our ancestors 
were neighbors. But I was rather surprised that he would 
justify his position by comparing the Swiss method with his 
proposed method of raising an army. He surely knows that 
every Swiss is a soldier, and as good as the world has ever 
known. If Germany had no more regard for the Swiss Army 
than she had for that of Belgium she would have invaded that 
country too. Had we the Swiss military system in this coun- 
try we would not now be debating whether to call for volun- 
teers or conscript our soldiers. They would be mobilizing 
while we are talking about it. 

I do not fully agree with the minority report, and would 
suggest to the committee an amendment that boys from 18 to 
21 be permitted to register, while men above that age be re- 
quired to register. This will leave it optional with boys of 
18 to 21 to offer their services. I offer this suggestion because 
I find a great many Members who will refuse to vote to con- 
script a boy who has no chance to vote against him if he does 
not approve his course. 

We voted for war and have given the President all the money 
he requested to prosecute that war; now, I pray you, do not tie 
his hands when it comes to voting men so necessary to conduct 
that war to a successful conclusion. But let us be united in 
holding them up. He is not only the Commander in Chief of 
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the Army and Navy but of every American citizen who is 
willing to make the full sacrifice necessary to maintain the 
rights of a free people. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Joxxs.] [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I shall support the 
administration plan in this emergency as the best and fairest 
means of raising and training an army. I do not like the 
ecmmittee bill because it seeks to evade the issue, and in the 
very heart of the bill it calls upon the American Congress to 
shirk a responsibility. The selective draft is right or wrong 
in principle. If right, it should be adopted; if wrong, it 
should be rejected utterly and only resorted to when there is 
no other way to save the Nation, and in the meantime should 
not be held as a club over the heads to force unwilling volun- 
teers. No halfway measure that would leave the matter in a 
nebulous condition and shift the burden to the shoulders of 
another is worthy of this body of thinking men. We are face 
to face with an issue, and I believe the American Congress 
should rise to the responsibility. [Applause.] 

All of my sentiment, my training, my ideas, and the impulses ef 
my heart have clustered around the volunteer soldier—the glori- 
ous battles he has fought, the victories he has won. Our liber- 
ties were established by him, and the Republic has always been 
maintained by his valor. He fought at Lexington, at Concord, 
and at New Orleans. He stood guard while human freedom was 
cradled, and he has walked by the side of liberty during the un- 
folding and development of this country. He has been our 
mainstay and protection while we have grown from simplicity 
and honor to the proud heritage of freedom and power. But 
when the cold logic of reason is summoned, is the volunteer 
soldier not found to have borne more than his share of the 
burdens of government? Has he not been permitted to make 
too proud a sacrifice? Why sheuld the best blood of a nation 
perish that a poorer type might enjoy the blessings of liberty? 
Why should military duty be voluntary any more than taxes, 
road service, or jury duty? ; 

Conceding that the volunteer method would secure the neces- 
sary soldiers, I ask you, is it fair? We are wont to pay 
tribute in song and in story to the brave volunteer who has 
earried the flag to victory and possibly to death on the blood- 
red field of battle. But what does lip service mean to him 
after the tumult is over and the story grows old? What are 
you going to do for the man who has patriotic fervor enough to 
enlist, make the sacrifice for his country, carry the robe of 
glory on the field of carnage—to return a forgotten soldier to 
resume his activities in the aftermath, while his less worthy 
brother quenches the flame of patriotism, remains at home, 
makes money, ascends to higher position in his chosen vocation, 
and, while joining in the cheers, perhaps, has the returned sol- 
dier discounted in the stern battle of life’s business? Why 
should the slacker be thus favored? Why should he, while re- 
maining at his fireside, enjoy the protection and gain of an- 
other man’s fighting? The volunteer system puts a premium ou 
the sluggard in his sluggishness and penalizes the patriot in his 
patriotism. [Applause.] The objection is not to the volunteer 
soldier but to the system. The volunteer soldier is the greatest 
of soldiers, but the system is the poorest of systems. It takes 
the flower of the land and leaves a generation of delinquents to 
propagate the race. Is there any good reason why the brave, 
strong man should risk his life and his all that the stay-at- 
home might live and flourish? Modern warfare is the grimmest 
business that ever engaged the attention of a people, the most 
terrible ordeal that men must face. It must be on an efficiency 
basis. Every abled-bodied man should be placed where his 
Government feels that he can best promote the interests of the 
Commonwealth. [Applause.] 

Since my boyhood I have heard the phrasing, “The classes 
incite and the masses fight.” Heretofore there has been too 
much of truth wrapped up in that trite expression. Under the 
selective draft the rich and the poor, the high and the low, the 
baker’s son, the banker’s son, each—all must melt into a com- 
mon sentiment and stand shoulder to shoulder and heart to 
heart. Could anything be fairer or more democratic? For 
once in all our glorious history let us have a war that is not 
a rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight. To this end I shall 
favor levying a draft upon wealth in the form of graduated 
income and excess profits taxes, in order that all our forces 
may be utilized in the prosecution of this fight and for the 
purpose of discouraging those who would make a profit out of 
warfare and coin American blood and tears into money, by 
removing any artificial inducement for war. There is no doubt 
that if every man must bear his part, both of money and lia- 
bility to service, it will have a sobering effect on all people 
whenever war excitement prevails. Of course these taxes 
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should not be exorbitant, but taxation should be distributed in 
the fairest manner possible. ` s 

I take no stock in the argument that men will not volunteer. 
I have no doubt of our ability to secure volunteers at this time. 
A flame has swept the country. From the housetops to the 
hilltops—from the schoolhouse to the workshop—from the 
flaming forges of life, this great country, cleft by flowing rivers 
and framed in eternal hills, is ablaze with patriotism to-day. 
It was so in 1776, it was true in 1861. But the trouble is that 
if the volunteer system fails it always fails in the emergency, 
when the cold steel of the crisis comes. It happened in the 
Civil War. At first they were all enthusiastic but after service 
for a time the glamor faded, the ardor cooled, and conscrip- 
tion came. It was odious then. The slacker having lost all 
courage and self-respect by dodging his duty and by the abuse 
and villification which had been heaped upon him was brought 
into the Army a slinking coward. Conscious of his own short- 
comings—every circumstance combined against him—he felt 
disgraced. It will not be so with the selective draft. When 
a man has registered he will have performed his duty until 
his name is drawn from the wheel and he is selected for the 
service. Conscription if adopted at the start carries no stigma 
with it. It is the natural and logical system. 

If we all owe the duty of service when needed, the choice 
should not be left to the individual, for the selection will not 
then be from those that are needed least at home, nor from 
those who would be of greatest use in the Army, but from 
those who feel the pressure of that duty strongest, be they 
married or single, producer or nonproducer. I am very much 
inclined to the opinion that those would likely go that industry 
could least spare. At least, the selection would not be scientific 
or businesslike, and modern warfare is a business—a business 
for those at the front and those who are kept at home. There 
must be a mobilization of every resource of the Nation—of men, 
of supplies, of everything that constitutes a nation’s resources. 
Who ever heard of the head of a mercantile firm going in among 
his men and calling for volunteers to carry a message or to 
do any particular duty? No; he assigns to each man the duty 
which he wishes performed. That is the modern successful 
business method. The allied forces need munitions and food 
supplies more than they need men. We have become the supply 
house of the earth. And yet the vast majority of new enlist- 
ments in this country to date have been from the open country, 
where men are most needed. This can be prevented under the 
proposed plan. 

Switzerland is an ideal democracy. She has no standing 
army, no professional soldiers. That little country has uni- 
versal military training and universal liability to service, and 
can mobilize her entire fighting strength in an incredibly short 
period of time. Five hundred thousand trained citizen soldiers 
are instantly available in that land, at less than one-third the 
expense to which this country is placed in maintaining a regu- 
lar standing army of less than 100,000 men. Switzerland is 
in the pathway of the storm in Europe, and would have fur- 
nished a convenient passage for- the armies, and yet not one 
of the belligerent countries has dared set foot upon her soil and 
not one of her citizen soldiers has been Slain, We have heard in 
this discussion a great deal of talk of tradition and traditional 
policies, If the Swiss had used the old traditions, they would 
have stood on the mountain and pushed rocks off onto their 
enemies and used the old crossbow that William Tell used in 
his contests. Why not use the flintlock pistol and the old 
muzzile-loading squirrel rifle that our fathers used if we are 
going to use simply the argument of tradition? If the Swiss 
had adopted that policy, they would, instead of being men 
vibrant with life and energy, have been paying tribute to the 
brave volunteers who fought and died in defense of their coun- 
try. I would rather have living men, untouched and unhurt, 
than to be paying tribute to the dead, no matter how gloriously 
they may have perished. > 

I hope the time may soon come when by international agree- 
ment we may have all armament and all military preparation 
reduced to a minimum, when all this economic waste may be 
avoided. This, however, is not practicable so long as the in- 
tense military attitude is assumed by other nations, and rulers 
who thirst for conquest and military glory hold the reins of 
government in other lands. We all long with an intense long- 
ing for the time when liberty, equality, manhood, and fair play 
shall be the ruling passion of men of all nations and when 
democracy will live and flourish among all peoples. 

I wish it might all have been avoided. When the war reso- 
Tution was up, our minds instinctively sought a peaceful solu- 
tion. If faith, by delaying, could have seen a bow of promise 
through a rift in the clouds, or if hope, by lingering, could have 
seen a star in the far east to guide us amid all this gloom and 


depression, I should have been glad to follow and worship at 
the altar of peace, even though it led to a manger.. But it 
could not be so. Prussianism had placed a cherubim of mock- 
ery and a flaming sword of ruthlessness, which turning in 
every direction guarded the gateway to the haven of peace. 


The die is cast. The dogs of war have been unleashed. In 
the battle of democracy against autocracy we are fighting for 
“rights that are more precious than peace.” There is no doubt 
that the Kaiser dreamed and planned a world conquest just 
as surely as did Napoleon or Alexander. If successful, human 
liberty would be the martyr, and the rights for which men have 
worked and fought during all these years would be sacrificed. 

Great events are making this period the most momentous in 
the annals of all time. New ideals are being born and almost 
instantly wrought into form by the plastic hand of progress. 
Recent events have shown that we can not stand still. The 
crust of civilization is too thin. We must move forward or 
backward, else humån liberty will perish in the mire. The con- 
ditions call for emergency legislation, for the action of the 
times, and I prefer to follow the leadership of the Commander 
in Chief of our military forces in this crisis. There is more 
than the simple issue in the outcome of this war. This is the 
last death struggle of caste and privilege and of the tyranny 
of birth and blood. Tremendous changes are going on in the 
world’s affairs. The Russian Czar has abdicated and a new 
Government is being established more glorious in form than the 
archaic and outworn Government of the past. We are being 
molded into a new world relationship just as surely as in the 
Revolutionary War the thirteen Colonies were being molded into 
a new form, which was afterwards slowly, but none the less 
surely, and gradually wrought out. If we assume our rôle in 
the new relationship, we can hope that there will be no other 
world war; that the battles of the future will not be destruc- 
tive, but rather creative and constructive; that the rivalry be- 
tween nations will be settled by each building up its own re- 
sources rather than by tearing down the neighboring common- 
wealth; that when the smoke of battle has finally lifted from 
this holocaust there shall arise a higher purpose, a nobler im- 
pulse, purified and refined as by fire; that the rights of nations 
great and small to the great highway of the seas will be recog- 
nized; and that human liberty will in the future be guarded 
with eternal vigilance by men everywhere with a common pur- 
pose. [Applause.] f 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SmERWwo0D]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has 
just taken ħis seat says that the volunteer system was a failure 
during the Civil War. I deny it. History proves that that is 
not so. I claim that the conscript system during the war was 
a failure, and I am going to prove it before I take my seat. I 
have here an official report that will be presented for the first 
time on this floor of the draft riots throughout this country 
during the Civil War. And I am going to print it in the Recorp 
for the benefit of the “conscript fathers” on this floor [ap- 
plause] and throw some enlightenment on this question. 

The advocates of conscription seem to lose sight of the fact 
that the vital question of the hour is not what is the most 
equitable way to raise an army, but the vital question is what 
is the best and speediest way to raise the most reliable and 
efficient army. There is no doubt the volunteer always is and 
always has been and always will be a better soldier than the 
so-called slacker, who is rated as a moral and a physieal coward, 
[Applause.] Another grave mistake the devotees of conscrip- 
tion make, and that is that conscription takes the rich and the 
poor all alike. As the family is the unit of society, let us see, 
I have recently been reading a very valuable pamphlet by Prof, 
George Nasmyth, a noted writer on sociology, author of a book 
on social progress, and another valuable book—A Study of 
Force as a Factor in Human Relations. This pamphlet deals 
with the question of universal military training or conscription, 
whichever you may call it. The argument for universal military 
service is that it treats the rich and the poor alike. This argu- 
ment is not sound. Let me quote from Prof. Nasmyth a para- 
graph that goes to the root ef the whole question: 


Does universal military 


cation. 
To that poor woman and her children life is a burden without 
hope. 
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As all our wars have been successful, all fought by volunteers, 
I am for the volunteer system for raising a patriotic and effec- 
tive ariny. As forcing unwilling men into the Army, even to 
fight for the life of the Republic, resulted in riots and rebellion 
and bloodshed, and was a conceded failure in our greatest and 
longest enduring war, I am opposed to conscription now. The 
statement, so often repeated on this floor, that the volunteer 
system is a failure rests solely upon the assertions of those 
who have had no experience in war and who have presented no 
argument to sustain their statements. When I state that the 
draft system has always proved a disastrous failure in this 
country I do not propose to rest the statement on mere asser- 
tion. I am going to prove it. r 
During our great Civil War, which was fought on both sides 
almost exclusively by volunteers, we had in the armies of the 
Union from 1861 to 1865, 2,212,742 soldiers. Of this number, 
notwithstanding the drafts, covering a period of almost two 
years, less than 62,000 drafted men ever gòt in battle array at 
the front. [Applause.] The talk heard so often on this floor 
that an unwilling soldier, forced into the Army against his 
will and against his convictions, will make as serviceable or as 
valuable a soldier as a volunteer, who offers his services be- 
cause of an all-preyailing sense of duty to his country or his 
country’s cause, is not only absurd but absolutely foolish. 
During my four years’ service in the Civil War I was never 
sick and never off duty, hence I was always at the ‘front of 
observation. [Applause.] I was a member of three regiments 
and had as much experience, I believe, with both volunteers 
and drafted men as any ex-soldier now living. During the 
Atlanta campaign of 110 days, every day under fire, I had 
sent to my regiment 72 drafted men from northwestern Ohio, but 
of that 72 men only 2 proved of any value, only 2 out of the 72. 
[Laughter.] And you can not find a surviving soldier of the 
Civil War to-day in any part of the United States who will ad- 
mit that he was forced into the Army as a drafted man. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. If I can hear you and they will give me 
all the time I want, I will be glad to yield. x 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am asking this for informa- 
tion. Several States gave bounties in order that they might 
secure the requisite number of volunteers. I have no informa- 
tion as to what may have been done in the State of Ohio, 
although I know that State furnished a splendid number of 
men for the Union Army. I would like to inquire if the State 
of Ohio gave bounties to any men to induce them to volunteer 
in the Civil War? s 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Oh, yes. It gave bounties. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think that 
a man who has to receive a bounty before he will enlist is a 
real volunteer? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I could not answer any questions as to 
things that occurred in the rear during the Civil War, as I 
never was in the rear. [Laughter and applause.] 

All feel that the honor and glory of ‘service comes only to 
the volunteer soldier. The deserters in our Army during the 
Civil War, and there were thousands of them, came almost 
exclusively from drafted soldiers. This was true also of the 
soldiers of the Confederacy, as I am well informed. 

During the siege of Knoxville, Tenn., during the winter of 
1863-64, I was in command of an outpost, and, without excep- 
tion, the Confederate soldiers who deserted and came to my 
post were conscripted soldiers. [Applause.] In my judgment, 
if a draft is now ordered on our young men to be sent across 
the Atlantic to wallow in Europe’s pool of blood, we will be 
confronted with formidable opposition. In the great Civil War, 
when the appeal to the patriotic manhood of the Republic was to 
save the Union of these States from disruption, the draft not 
only failed in adequate support but resulted in riots and 
bloodshed. 


For four days on the streets of New York there were rioting 
and bloodshed, and the mob took possession of that city. And 
there to-day are more of the conscript fathers than in any other 
city in the Union and fewer recruits, [Laughter and applause.] 

As to selective conscription I have numerous letters from 
humanitarians and students of sociology, all against taking our 
young men first. Among the letters is one from Mr. B. L. 
Smith, of Joliet, III. Mr. Smith says: 

Because of the youth of the boys called for in the first draft, the 
character of these boys is yet in the making, To compel carefully reared 
boys of this age to live month after month by the side of the street 


3 and the poolroom fiend is liable to result in character ruin of 
the boy. 


[Applause.] 


Boys under 23 ( 
acter making. If 
would be less. Why not begin with, the bachelors of 30 to 35? 

[Applause.] 


Then take the unmarried men between 23 and 30, and then, if neces- 
sary, the boys of 19 to 23. In the event of peace before fighting occurs, 


rhaps 22) are still highly plastic as regards char- 
e draft began with men of 23 or older, my protest 
7 


the demora. tion of the moral forces of our country would not be so 
great if the older men whose characters are fixed are called out first. 

I could give you more proofs of the failure of conscription 
in the time that tried men’s souls, and women’s souls, too. 
These are memories of ‘trial and travail burnt into my soul— 
indelibly as long as life and memory shall last. 

The period of 1861 to 1865 of our great Civil War is conceded to 
be the most patriotic in all our 130 years of history, and the 
cause for which the Union Army fought was for the preservation 
of this Union of States, and the opposition to the draft during 
that period, 1863 to 1864, was not as intense as it is to-day among 
the young manhood of this Nation, who, under the selective plan 
of conscription, are to be forced into this damnable European 
war. I have recently returned from Ohio, and I am satisfied that 
the larger element clamoring for conscription are men not liabie 
to draft. This element is largely made up of men over the draft- 
able age, and the documents that I shall present and am present- 
ing here now to show the opposition to the draft of 63 to 64 
was not because they did not believe in the war or would not 
fight in the interest of the Nation, but because they believed the 
draft was un-American, unconstitutional, and unnecessary. The 
riots that occurred during that period, to which I am about to 
refer, are liable to be duplicated in this country in the near 
future if the attempt is made to send the stalwart young man- 
hood of America into a foreign war that does not appeal to their 
patriotism, or in the defense of their country, or in the interest 
of Christian civilization or the future peace of the world. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, here is what Goy. Seymour says, the war governor of 
New York, afterwards a candidate for President of the United 
States: 

The failure of conscription in comparison with volunteering is shown 
by results in this State (New York): 


Total number of volunteers enlisted, January, 1863, to Jan- 
TASH, BOO ee ta ae esa eee 56, 156 
Total number of conscripts who were delivered at military 
piss OE fe eames Ea SS Sat ye ND ct E AA ee 2, 575 


Like results are conspicuous in all rts of our State and in all 
sections of the country—in New England, Pennsylvania, and the West. 
The attempt to fill our armies by drafting was abortive. While it gave 
no useful result, it disturbed the pune mind, it carried anxiety and 
2 into the workshops, the fields, and the homes of our citizens. 

t not only fails to fill our armies, but it produces discontent in the 
service; it is opposed to the genius of our political system; it alienates 
our people from the Government; it is injurious to the industrial pur- 
suits of the country. (Gov. Seymour’s annual message to the New York 
Legislature, Jan. 5, 1864.) 

This morning my distinguished and able colleague from Ohio 
[Mr. Crosser] quoted from Daniel Webster. I have another 
quotation from Daniel Webster bearing on that question, from 
a speech delivered after the War of 1812 had progressed for 
two years. It was against the constitutionality of conscription. 
Daniel Webster was the ablest statesman of the ante bellum 
period. If you want to know what he looked like, go out into 
the Marble Room among the immortals and you will see him 
there. Here is what he said, among other arguments: 


Is this, sir, consistent with the character of a free government? IS 
this civil liberty? Is this the real character of our Constitution? No, 
sir; indeed it is not. The Constitution is libeled, foully libeled. The 
people of this coun have not established for themselves such a fabric 
of despotism, They have not purchased at a vast expense of their own 
treasures and their own blood a Magna Charta to slaves. Where 
is it. written in the Constitution, in what article or section is it con- 
tained that you may take children from their parents and parents from 
their children and compel them to fight the battles of any war which 
the folly or the wickedness of government may engage in? Under 
what concealment has this power lain hidden which now for the first 
time comes forth, with a tremendous and baleful aspect, to trample 
down and destroy the dearest rights of 3 liberty? Who will 
show me any constitutional injunction which makes it the duty of the 
American people to surrender everything valuable in life, and even life 
itself, not when the safety of their country and its liberties may demand 
the sacrifice, but whenever the purposes of an ambitious and mis- 
chievous government may require it? Sir, I almost disdain to go to 
quotations and references to prove that such an abominable doctrine 
has no foundation in the Constitution of the country. 


Here is the report of the provost marshal general: 
WITH Ovr NATION AT WAR, IS IT WISE TO CREATE INTERNAL STRIFE? 
CIVIL WAR. 


The order for the draft was the signal for violent disturbance in 
many portions of the loyal States and much blood was shed before 
these disturbances were quieted. In some portions of the country. par- 
ticularly in the city of New York, certain districts in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Illinois, the draft was conducted under the protection of 


troops sent there to overawe the lawless, and in other districts the draft 
was deferred until troops could be furnished to protect the officers. 
The draft was not completed till late in the year, and produced but 
w men for the service, 
Fry, Mar. 17, 1866.) 


(Report of Provost Marshal Gen. James B. 
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Will you get this statement into your system? [Applause.] 
The number of men drafted throughout the United States in one 
year was less than the number of troops sent to the city of New 
York alone to enforce the draft. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF DRAFT OF 1863. 


The report of the provost marshal general to the Secretary of War, 
November 17, 1863, shows that the total number of men raised by the 
draft of this year was 9,848. ‘Thus the total number of men raised by 
this draft was less than the number of troops sent from the field to 
enforce the draft in New York City alone. 


[Applause.] I read further: 


On Saturday, the 11th of July, the draft commenced in the city of 
New York. * * » ‘The results of this riot and condition of affairs 
in the State of New York made it unpractical to resume the draft in 
that oT until the 19th of August, when troops were sent there from 
the armies in the field.—( Report of provost marshal.) 


Under date of August 12 Maj. Gen. John A. Dix wired for 
10,000 troops to “ overawe resistance to the draft.” (See letter 
to the Secretary of War, which follows.) 

In the report of the provost marshal general, above quoted, 
occurs the following naive admission: i 

It is probable that.large reenforcements will be obtained under the 
President's call of October 17, 1863, for 300,000 volunteers. 

Now, this is the official result of the draft. I quote: 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF DRAFT AR CALLS OF MAY 1 AND JULY 18, 


TROOPS DEMANDED TO ENFORCE DRAFT, 


To enforce a draft which N 8 19,058 up to November 1, 1864, 
troops to the number of 35,000 were deman by commanders in 
charge of the drafting in different States, as follows: 


Indlaua 10, 000 
IIIinolis -.-. 10, 000 
898 000 
New York City 10, 000 


In addition to these troops, troops were demanded from Harrisburg, 
Pa., New Jersey, and Delaware. 

During this same period there were, in round numbers, 225,000 volun- 
teers secured. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., July 14, 1863. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL UNITED STATES ARMY: 

There is reason to expect a riot here in completing and en- 
forcing the draft. The only force I have to o or prevent it is that 
of recruits for new regiments not yet mustered into the service. I 
recommend to send 500 or more well-disciplined men to this place to 
remain till the drafted men are put in the field. uy 

L. LIVINGSTON, 


L 
Captain, Third Artillery, Commanding. 


DRAFT SUSPENDED IN BUFFALO, 


(Concerning Buffalo.) 


PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1863. 
Maj A. S. Diy 


EN, 
Acting Assistant Provost Marshal General,’ 
a Elmira, N. Y.: 
Suspend the draft for the present in Buffalo. 


James B. Fry, 
Provost Marshal General. 
See also Fry to Nugent to suspend draft in New York City and 
Brooklyn, series L, volume 27, part 2, page 895. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


(Concerning also Troy, Kingston, Saugerties, Wilbur, Eddyville, and 
Port Ewen.) 
STATE OP New York, 
OFFICE ACTING ASSISTANT PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL, 
Albany, July 16, 1864. 
Col. James B. Fry, 
Provost Marshal General United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

COLONEL: $9% * peikia that the contaminating infiuence of 
the riot in the city of New York would doubtless cease with its sup- 

ression, which I thought would certainly occur by that day at furthest, 
f acceded to the suggestion—to omit drafting the next day—but on the 
morning of the next day, although there was no drafting going on, the 
riot breke out, and the mob indulged in a counterpart of the depreda- 
tions which have been occurring in the ay of New York, 5 
the office of a certain newspaper, the Troy Times, sacking the building, 
as well as the house of a prominent citizen. à 

+ * $ s 0 s 0 

The thirteenth district, Capt. Fero, provost marshal, has removed 
his papers to a securer place than headquarters. There is an organi- 
vation of laboring men and others at Kingston, Saugerties, Wilbur, 
Eddyville, and Port Ewen estimated to be in all 2, men. The steam- 
boat Powell, from New York, was forbidden to land at Kingston until 
n delegation of the mob, some 300 or 400 men, had examined the boat, 
supposing that cannon was to be landed, At Saugerties Tuesday night 
300 men paraded the streets and threatened to burn Mr, Bois’s house, 
who is a powder manufacturer. 

FREDK. TOWNSEND, 
Major Eighteenth United States Infantry, 
Acting Assistant Provost Marshal Gencral. 


(Reply.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16, 1863. 
Maj. TOWNSEND, 


Acting Assistant Provost Marshal General, Albany: 


Capt. Hughs reports draft suspended in Troy on account of. riot. 
Don't try to push the draft there or anywhere else where it is at all 


opposed until you get force, 
oor J. B. Fry, Provost Marshat General. 


NEW YORK. 


STATE or New YORK, NORTHERN DIVISION, 
OFFICE or ACTING ASSISTANT PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL, 


Albany, July 17, 1863. 
Brig. Gen. CANBY, New York City. 


GENERAL: I am authorized by the 3 marshal 1 to apply 
to you for force to aid me in the discharge of my duties as acting 

r pant Provost marshal general for the northern division of New 
ork, 

A draft was sought to be enforced on Tuesday of this week in the 
city of Troy for the fifteenth congressional district, which led to a 
serious riot, and this city. in anticipation of the draft, which has not 
been ordered here, is on the verge of an outbreak of a nature similar 
to that occurring in the city of New York. * * * 

I have to report that a force of 1,000 men and a section of a battery 
are immediately needed to protect the Government records and property 
here and in Troy now under charge of the officials of the provost mar- 
shal general's bureau. 

Very nearly the same state of things exists in each of the districts 
under my charge. 

The drafting has, by authority. been temporarily suspended, and 
when commenced again anywhere in the division a larger force than 
ever as above required wiil be necessary, 

I am, sir, very respectfully, etc., 
Frepk. TOWNSEND, 


Major, United States Army, 
Acting Assistant Provost Marshal General. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. How much time does the gentle- 
man desire? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I would like enough time to read the 
reports. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Very well. I yield to the gentleman 
15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
15 minutes more. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Now, all these reports are from official 
sources—all about the draft riots. I have compiled a sum- 
mary of the results; and if there is any question about it, I will 
refer any Member on this floor to the official reports, which will 
confirm it. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Provost MARSHAL GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., July ee, 1863. 
Maj. Gen. Drx, 


Commanding Department of the East, New York City. 

GENERAL: * * In the fifteenth district the draft was com- 
menced, and has been suspended by a riot in Troy. In the fourteenth 
district the draft has not commenced, as the indication of riot in 
Albany made it prudent not to n. 

— * The indications of mob violence are so strong in Buffalo 
that I have deemed it best not to undertake a draft in that city until 
an adequate force can be sent there. Difficulties of greater or less mag- 
nitude are apprehended in some of the interior cities of New York. 

In New Jersey there are unmistakable signs of resistance, and the 
draft has not yet been ordered in that State. I have directed Col. 
Buchanan, acting assistant provost marshal genna for that State, head- 
quarters Trenton, to pursue his duties with great prudence, so as to 
prevent an outbreak. 

* s * „ s s * 
I am, General, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, JAS. B. Fry, 
Provost Marshal General, 
NEW YORK, 
New YORK, May 10, 186}. 
Hon. E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War: 

There are from 8,000 to 10,000 men on a strike in this city. The 
ponce have notified me that their entire force is engaged in maintain- 
ng order, and the mayor has requested me to suspend the draft for 
a few days. I have taken the responsibility of doing so in the country 
districts. The deficiency in this city is only 1,000. I send copy of 
the mayor’s communication by mail. 

JOHN A. Dix, 
Major General, 


SENATE CHAMBER, May 10, 186}. 
Gen. J. B. FRY, 
Provost Marshal General, 
Dear Sin: I inclose a dispatch which speaks for itself. Others 
as well as Mr. Weed haye fears. 
Yours, truly, 
E. D. MCRGAN. 
(Inclosure.) 
Astor House, N. Y., 
. r May 19, 1864. 
E. D. MORGAN, Weshington: 
If possible to do so, stop the draft to-morrow. 


THURLOW WEED, 


+ BUFFALO, 


$ BUFFALO, July 25, 1863. 
Hon. Epwin M. STANTON, 

Secretary of War: 

Ih ge sce a venontan are 3 — a riot here — account ot 

e draft. . Sturgeon, Un es mustering and disbursing 

officer here, hae: been ordered to muster out the Buffalo regiments im- 


m tely. . 

It is the earnest desire of our citizens, in which we join, that the 
Seventy-fourth Regiment, Col. W. A. Fox, be not mustered out for 
at least 30 days and kept on duty here. = 

NELSON RANDALL, 


Major General, New York Militia, 


SARATOGA, 
(Third indorsement.) 
Provost MARSHAL’s OFFICE. 
EIGHTEENTH DISTRICT OF New Fonx, 

. Schenectady, August 4, 1863, 
* * . . * ` . * 
In the village of Saratoga Springs, now full of visitors, it would 

have a guard when the notices are served and drafts 


I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P. BUTLER, 
Captain and Provost Marshal 
Eighteenth District of New York. 


NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST, 
New York City, August 12, 1863. 
Hon. Epwix M. STANTON, 


Secretary of War. 

Sm: I telegraphed the provost marshal general this morning that 
there ought to be 10,000 troops in this city and harbor when the draft 
is resumed, and with such a force it may be commenced on Monday. 
This force is the smallest estimated by anyone as necessary * * * 
in this city and overawe resistance to the draft. * * * 

I bave the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, yours, Joun A. Drx, 
Major General, 


WISCONSIN, 


Provost MARSHAL GENERAL'S*OFFICE, 
First Disrricr or WISCONSIN, 


Milwaukee, Wis., July 14, 1863, 
Lieut. Col. CHARLES S. LOVELL, 
Provost Marshal General for Wisconsin. 

COLONEL: We are in possession of evidence that satisfies us beyond 
the possibility of doubt that there are organizations now in this ci 
with Pango matured, and that at a 17 1 — signal the mob will brea 
forth in all its fury. We could, and if the department desires it will 
give facts and reasons for all we state. We have to-day been call 
upon by other parties occupying apartments in this block soliciting us to 
remove the provost marshal's office from this block to avoid the destruc- 
tion of their property. 5 

While we beleve we are not particularly timid, at the same time we 
believe that it would be recklessness and foolhardiness to attempt a 
draft in this city without protection. 

Respectfully, 
J. M. TILLPAUGH, 
Provost Marshal. 
A. H. Barnes, 
Member Board of Enrollment. 


SCHENECTADY. 
New York CITY, August II, 1863. 
Col. Jamus B. Fry, s 
Provost Marshal General: 

Maj. Townsend reports to me that he has finished the draft in the 
tweny-second district (Oswego) and In the eighteenth (Schenectady), 
and that it was alone the 8 of troops which saved Schenectady 
from the disgrace of a bloody riot. 

* * * . * * . 
Joun A. Drx, Major General, 


Ohio has always been regarded as a very patriotic State. In 
the Civil War, from 1861 to 1865, Ohio raised more than one- 
tenth of all the volunteer soldiers of the Union Army. But 
there was a powerful element in Ohio opposed to the draft. 
Why? Because it was un-American and unnecessary. 

OHIO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, August 2, 1865, 
Hon. E. M. STANTON, * 
Secretary of War: 

There is trouble anticipated in several districts in the State about 
the time of draft. Several strong organizations are forming, and some 
arming to resist. We will have men enough of the guard back for 
service, but our arms are the French and Prussian muskets, very 
inferlor, and nany of them worthless. Can you make a deposit of 
10.000 to 20,000 Enfield rifles here with your ordnance oficer, to -be 
drawn’ on in case of eme 
plished by allowing the Natio 
turn them over here, 


? The same thing would be accom- 
Guard to bring their arms home and 


Jno. Brovucn, Governor of Ohio. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, August 9, 1864. 

Hon. E. M. STANTON, i e 

Secretary of Wer: — 

+ œ * There must not be less than 10,000 to 15,000 men der 
arms in Ohio in September if the draft is enforced. ` * 
NO. BROUGH, Governor of Ohio. 
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VERMONT. 
Provost og prea rash ge gag 83 
> ashington, D. C., July 3, 1863. 
Brig. Gen: T. G. P his £ 


ITCHER, 3 
Acting Assistant Provost Marshal General for Vermont, 
Montpelier, Vt. 
GENERAL: In the present crisis it is not probable that suficient mill- 
tary force can be furnished ag to suppress successfully at one and the 
Same time a resistance to the draft your State should such occur 
simultaneously in any great number of the districts under your charge. 
a . e . a kd * 
I am, sir, very respectfully; your obedient servant, 
Jas. B. Fry, Provost Marshal General. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
RENDEZVOUS FOR DRAFTED MEN, 
Concord, N. H., July 16, 1863. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY. 

GENERAL: It is represented-to me by the chief magistrate and other 
civil authorities of this State (that) there exists a widespread and 
organized determination in some parts of the State to resist the en- 
forcement of the draft, and that indications are apparent that it is 
the purpose of evil-disposed persons to attack the general rendezvous 
and disarm the permanent party here stationed. * * * 

Most respectfully, 
a W. H 


Epw. . irks, 
Brigadier General, United States Volunteers. 


MICHIGAN. 
Proyost MARSHAL's OFFICE, 
FIRST CONGRESSIONAL ee ek sche PA Da 
etroit, Mich., Ju 5 . 
Maj. B. H. H : 


ILL, 
Acting Assistant Provost Marshal General for Detroit. 
Mason: * „ 


estimate. feeling bas become intensified to 
g degree by the successful violence in the city of New York, 
the draft to be deferred. A spark here would explode the 
e and bring it into the most violent action. + The con- 
Son of things is more critical than they have been at any time during 
e war. 
A strong force should be ordered to this city at once. 
Yours, respectfully, 
Jo. S. NEWBERRY 


N 5 
Captain and Provost Marshal First District. 


OHIO, INDIANA, AND ILLINOIS. 
WASHINGTON, August 12, 1863. 
Lieut. Gen. Grant, 8 
City Point. 

GENERAL: I have just received Gen. Heintzelman's report on Gen. 
Burbridge’s telegram in_regard to arresting certain persons in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. Gen. Heintzelman does not deem it prudent to 
make arrests at the present time. as a rescue would probably be at- 
tempted, and his force is not sufficient to put down an insurrection. 
To provide S this he wants 10.000 men in each of the States of 
Indiana and Ilinois and 5.000 in Ohio. 

Gen. Pope and the provost marshal poen of Wisconsin report that 
there will be armed resistance to the draft in that State, and that, as 
all the troops there have been ordered into the field, they will have no 
means to enforce it. 

* $ $ 2 * + 

Add these requisitions to those from New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, and I think we can dispose of.a few hundred 
thousand men, if you can them from the James River. 

Seriously, I think much importance should be attached to-the rep- 
3 of Gen. Heintzelman in regard to the condition of affairs 

e Wes 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. HALLECK, 


H. 
Major General and Chief of Staff. 


Here is one from Pottsville, Pa.: 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
CAMP GALE, 
Pottsville, Pa., July 18, 1863. 
Col. James B. FRY 
Provost 


vost Marshal General of the United States. 

COLONEL: Jn my last communication to you I stated that there were 
from 4,000 to 5,000 men assembled to resist the draft. Since that time 
I have learned from reliable information that there are at least 10,000 
men that can assemble within 24 hours’ time. 

I have the honor to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
Oscar V. Dayton, 


. Major, United States Invalid Corps, Commanding Post. 
I have not time to read all of these, but I will put them into 
the Recorp. Here are others from Philadelphia, showing the 


situation there: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Provost MARSHAL GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. O., July 15, 1863, 
Col. James B. FRY, 
Provost Marshal General. 

COLONEL: I deem it my duty to tell you in writing that, as a Phila- 
delphian, I have means of hearing from various sources what has caused 
me to believe that there will be serious resistance to the draft in that 
ci * > * and would strongly urge that the draft be not attempted 
in Philadelphia until the resistance to it elsewhere has been put down 
br force, and then execute it in Philadelphia under the presence of an 
efficient force of 1,500 to 2,000 reliable he 

Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
RICHAn⁰ H, RUSH 
Colonel, ete, 


1917. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1863. 


Maj. Gen. Couch : You will immediately relieve Maj. Gen. Dana from 
his present duty and send him to ges ope to take command of 
the forces there for the protection of the public property and the execu- 
tion of the laws. You will also send to Philadelphia one regiment of 
Infantry to report to Gen. Dana. 

Acknowledge the receipt of this telegram and the time it is received 
and the hour at which orders are given to Gen. Dana. 

Epwin M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


Provost MARSHAL GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1863—7.20 p. m. 
Col. BOMFORD, 


Provost Marshal General, Harrisburg: 


Don't countermand any orders for draft in Philadeiphia which may 
have become public. 


J. B. Fry, 
Provost Marshal General. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PRrovosT MARSHAL GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., July N, 1863. 
Col. W. D. WHIPPLE, 


Commanding in Philadelphia: 


I did not get off last night. Have the batteries and regiments from 
here reached you:. 

Don't commence the draft in any new district until you have these 
troops in hand, 

The Government considers these precautionary measures absolutely 
necessary. 

See that Laidley at Frankford Arsenal is prepared in case of trouble. 
The Fairmount district is said to be a bad one. 5 = wie 

AMES B. 


Please answer at once, > 
Provost Marshal General. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HEADQUARTERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 23, 1863. 
Col. JaMEs B. Fry ; 


Provost Marshal General. Washington, D. C. 


COLONEL: I have the honor to inform you that the following has 
been 5 me. as being the true state of things in Schuylkill 
County, Pa. 

First, The miners of Cass Township, near Pottsville, have organized 
to resist the draft to the number of 2,500 to 3,000 armed men. 

Second. They drill every evening and are commanded by returned 
9-months’ men and discharged 3-years’ men. 

* * * * s s 


* 
I am, Colonel, very respeetfull 
€ 5 à Á Wu. D. WHIPPLE, 
Brigadier General of Volunteers. 
Here is one from Mauch Chunk, Pa.: 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Mavcu CHUNK, Pa., November 9, 1863. 
Hon. ABRAHAM LINCOL 


N, 
President of the United States. 

Sm: It is perhaps proper that you should fully understand the con- 
dition of society about the coal mines in the Lehigh region. At the 
risk of trespassing upon your time I will undertake the explanation. 

Since the commencement of the draft a majority of the coal 
operators have been !aw-defying, opposing the National Government in 
every possible way, and making unsafe the lives and property of Union 
men. 3 

* * + * * = * 

nor to be, v truly, 

x 7 W lie 1 CHAS. ALLBRIGHT. 

And the same condition occurred all over the country. I hope 
this will not occur again. It shows just how unpopular the 
draft was 50 years ago. ; 

I have presented these riot records to show how utterly ab- 
horrent to patriotic American citizens the conscription laws 
proved to be a half century ago. And that, too, in the awful 
presence of the greatest crisis in the history of this Republic. 
We have no reason to suppose that a conscription law to-day 
will prove less abhorrent to the patriotic young men of to-day. 

We are treading on dangerous ground. If the stalwart, self- 
conscious men of a half century ago resisted a conscript law 
when the life of our own country was the one vital issue, what 
may be the result of a conscript law to force our peace-loving 
citizens to fight in a foreign war 4,000 miles away? 

Are we going to send an army of conscripts to Europe to fight 
for democracy? Having disposed of the hereditary ruler of 
the German Empire, are we going to depose the hereditary 
monarch of England, the hereditary monarch of Spain, the 
hereditary monarch of Roumania, or of Serbia, or of Denmark, 
or Sweden, and Norway, and the other king-ruled and king-domi- 
nated empires of war-cursed Europe? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. If the gentleman will yield, I merely 
want to answer his question by saying that I hope so. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Are we to dethrone the Sultan of Turkey 
and the Mikado of Japan, under the pretense of a war for democ- 
racy? It looks like a long war; and when will the end be? 
What will the harvest be? 

I am against conscription because it is un-American and un- 
democratic, and unjust to the stalwart manhood of this Nation. 
We have a cause to fight for that appeals to the loyalty of the 
men and women of this Republic. Let the President issue a 
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stirring call for volunteers, and we will get volunteers to-day, 
as we have in the past, in ample numbers. I am against con- 
scription because I am opposed to a government of force as 
against a government by consent of the people. I am opposed to 
conscription because no conscript army anywhere around the 
world ever achieved liberty for any country or empire around 
the world since civilization was evolved in the womb of the 
dead centuries. I am against conscription because I do not 
care to live to see the day when government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people shall be supplanted by a government 
by force. 1 am opposed to conscription because I am opposed 
to inaugurating kaiserism in this Republic, while destroying 
kaiserism in Europe. 

If Germany is ever made a democracy, the force must come 
from within the Empire by evolution, or internal revolution, 
the same as in Russia and China. No student of sociology, no 
prophet of human destiny, believes that democracy can be forced 
on Germany by the armed legions of a foreign enemy.’ [Ap- 
plause.] 

7 D the gentleman from Rhode Island wish to ask me a ques- 
on 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I merely was answering your question 
when you asked was there a hope of routing out all those kings. 
I want to say fervently that so far as I am concerned that is 
my hope. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. All right. I hope we rout them out, too. 

Mr. GORDON. Are you in favor of conscripting men to rout 
these monarchs? , 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I think I have given my views so that 
you can all understand them on that question. 

Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENT. I thought the gentleman from Ohio had yielded 
the floor. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has seven min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. WELTY. The gentleman from Ohio said it required 
more soldiers in New York to enforce the draft there than they 
drafted all told. Will the gentleman inform us how many were 
drafted in New York? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I gave the number in my speech. You 
can see it in the RECORD. 

Mr. WELTY. Does not the gentleman know that the report 
of the Secretary of War for 1865-66 shows that 168,649 men 
were drafted during the war; that at the first draft, in July, 
1863, there were 35,885; on the second draft, in March, 1864, 
there were 12,363; and that the total was 168,649? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Yes; and less than 62,000 of them ever 
got to the front. [Applause.] 

Mr. WELTY. Do you not know that 776,829 men enlisted 
because of that draft in 1863—enlisted as volunteers? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. No; I do not know anything of the 
kind, and neither do you. [Applause.] That is an assumption 
that has no evidence behind it. The men who volunteered in 
the Army volunteered from patriotic motives, and they went to 
the front and fought the battles of the war. Drafted men were 
in many instances shirkers. On the 20th of July, 1864, in the 
Battle of Peach Tree Creek, I was in command of the division 
of skirmishers, and some of the 72 drafted men in my regiment 
were detailed on that skirmish line that I was commanding, a 
line about a mile long. When we reached the Confederate 
riflemen and sharpshooters, and when the bullets commenced to 
sting and the grape and cannister to tear through the trees 
and the shells to shriek with a terrific roar, those drafted men 
fell on their bellies behind trees. [Laughter and applause.] 
That is the kind of men you get by the draft. Does anybody 
want to ask me another question? [Laughter.] 


APPENDIX. 

The following extracts are from a letter written by Mrs. An- 
nie Riley Hale, of Tennessee, a high-class woman and student 
of sociology. She is the author of two well-read books—Roose- 
veltian Fact and Fable and Bull Moose Trails. It deals with 
the question of conscription in vigorous language: 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is one of the considerations that 
should give you pane in the enactment of the propona militaristic 
legislation—the bills for univyersal military training and compulsory 
service and, last and worst, the so-called “Army draft” bill empower- 
ing the President to “select” all young men between the ages of 19 
and 25, nolens volens, and send them to the European trenches or 
wherever he may elect. 

The President has assured us that our motives in entering this war 
are of the purest brand; we seek no selfish or mercenary end; we wish 
only to chastise the Hohenzollerns, serve humanity, and realize a dream 
elayed “ federation of 
the world.“ Mr. Chairman, although I am absolutely op d to war 
as an outworn, barbarous, costly, and futile method of settling interna- 
tional disputes, hating it not so much for its cruelfy and waste as the 
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8 „ e 5 its central aoe and eee my 8 
especially s —I was so mu sympa t 

the ident announced, my imagination was so caught by mira aoe 
fied vision, that, even while I doubted, I put aside my misgivings and 
was reconciled to this particular war until 1 the staggering 
fact that the President p to te his rainbow quest for 
eee democracy ” by crucifying all democracy we have here at 

ome. 

He has seen fit to arraign the Kaiser for having plunged the German 
people into war without their consent and — — their will. It 
seems to me he owes it to himself as well as to us to let his act stand 
the test of raising his armies by voluntary subscription; for thus only 
can it be determined whether or not he has not committed the Kaiser's 
blunder, It seems to me that he and you, gentlemen of the Congress, 
can not do less in common fairness and common decency than to abide the 
et e of your war declaration and execute your decree of death in 
accordance with the principles of American constitutional liberty 
which my forefathers fought for and la to secure to their poster- 
ity. When you conscript a man’s liberty and force him to t in a 
war which he thinks unnecessary and unjust you conscript his con- 
science as well. In the eld days of N coed persecution a man might 
save his life by keeping hts mouth shut, but under your tem of mili- 
tary ution he can save neither his life nor his y ciples. And 
yet the Constitution, which you have sworn to uphold, guarantees to 
every citizen under its protection life, liberty, freedom of speech and 
pP and freedom of conscience—not the freedom of your conscience 
nor the President's conscience, but the citizen's conscience, 

But whether tbis be true or not, gentlemen, the great charter of in- 
dividuai liberties under which this Government claims to be operating 
guarantees to them the free exercise of both mind and conscience and 
the free disposal of their lives. When you arbitrarily deprive them of 
this, you are in effect putting the felon's brand on the descendants of 
the men who founded this Nation and raised over it the standard of 
civil and religious liberty. For under this law a pt officer, 
acting under the orders and within the discretion of the President— 
for, mark you, this vast power over the lives of thousands of American 
citizens is to be lodged solely in the hands of one man, without legis- 
lative check of any sort—can seize American youths who have com- 
mitted no crime save that ef being between the a of 19 and 25, 
tear them from their mothers’ arms, gag and bind them, and send 
them, like scourged galley slaves, into the European slaughter pen. 

* * * . * * * 

But they tell me if the volunteer recruiting should fail to raise the 
75 — strengt voted by Congress that you and the President would be 
humiliated before the world, as you would thus stand convicted of 
baving plunged an unwilling le into war. While this is true, Mr. 
Chairman—and I should fee very sorry for the President and the 
Congress if they. have been honestly misled in this matter—I think it 
better for the Congress and the President to be humiliated than for 
the Nation to suffer and thousands of innocent people to lose their 
lives; and I think if the President and the ess are brave men 
they will not wish to save their pride at the Nation's expense. The 
President, in his war message, took occasion to differentiate between 
the rulers and the peoples o Germany and Russia; the President will 
not, I trust, think it treasonable in humbler citizens who are also able 
to differentiate between the people of the United States and the men 
who are in temporary control of their Government. Under our sys- 
tem this changes every four years; the best part of it—as I view it, 
though not wishing to fatter you, gentlemen—changes every two 
years, I th you can not afford, as honorable men and responsible 
ngene of the people, to depart from the best American traditions or 
abandon the ancient rule o 
let the result be what it may. 

As you know, America has fought all of her wars with volunteer 
soldiers, resorting to compulsion 2 once in her history, and that the 
most critical stage of our national life. 

Whenever wars can not be waged by volunteer fighters, they should 
not be waged at all: and when men are not free to choose the war or 
leave it, they are not living under a free government. It is bad enough, 
from my viewpoint, for some men to put their quarrel into other men’s 
hearts and per sade them to do their fighting—which is the quintes- 
sence of all modern wars; but when you force other men to fight your 
battles—such as is proposed in this “Army draft” bill—then you 
have put the American Republic in the same category with the bloody 
des sms of Europe, and only the most pharisaical self-delusion 
could suggest that we as a Nation have any great democratic message 


for those governments. 
No; gentlemen of the Congress, If you must do this thing, don't 
merican constitutional liverty ; 


add blasphemy to the crime of stabbing 
don't do it in the name of democracy! 

I shall wear my D. A. R, badge and the American tricolor until 
you pass this bíll, if you do; and then I shall lay them sadly away to 
await the dawn of a fairer, saner day; and if it never comes, I will 
leave them there with my other sacred relics; but I shall date the 
downfall of my country from the passage of this militaristic legislation. 

‘For “ upon the outcome of the great debate on * Conscription against 
Democracy, depends the question of whether the last fortress of democ- 
racy in the world, and the greatest adventure in human history, shall go 
down in failure.” 

Mrs. Axxvin Rivey Dare. 


LETTER FROM A REPRESENTATIVE CITIZEN, 


T have received hundreds of letters from parties living outside 
my congressional district touching this vital matter. I submit 
only one, which represents the sentiment of all, from Mr. J, C. 
Madden, a prominent citizen of Continental, Ohio: 

CONTINENTAL, OHIO, April 25, 1917. 
Hon. I. R. SHERWOOD, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: 1 thought that I would write you on the matter of this con- 
mage Sra law which they are trying to force through ian ete Now, 
in Toledo. a few days ago 24 volunteers a pao for admission to the 
Army; of this number 4 were passed and 20 declined. Now this shows 
that either our military men are d our volunteers purposely to 
try to make out that our volunteer system is a failure or that our 
Nation is so dilapidated and run down that we could not fight any 
nation, even Mexico. For if this is a square deal on passing men, then 
we can't raise 3,000,000 men, to save us, that is fit for military service. 
So either they are not honest or they don’t know what they should 
know to run our military affairs, for if we are such a Nation of weak- 
lings they should have gone to the President and Congress and told 


guidance in the prosecution of this war,’ 


them confidentially that we can't fight anybod „ fi 
of a Nation of weakling. My opinion is that ‘they. 8 
elining the volunteers for the purpose of d 


they are 
see that 


rts of 


good farming country, being one of the finest corn countries, two- 
their 


urs, truly. 
J. C. MADDEN. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr, Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend in the Recorp certain correspondence 
between William Allen Butler, president of the Lawyers’ Club, 
of New York City, and Hon. W. E. Cox, Representative in 
Congress from Indiana. I have consulted the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox] and he has no objection. I ask unanimous 
consent that this correspondence be extended in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend in the Recon the matter indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The correspondence is as follows: 


THe LAwyens’ CLUB, 
$ New York City, April 19, 1917. 
Hon. W. E. Cox, á 


Member United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The war committee of the Lawyers’ Club desires to record 
its belief emphatically and insistently that the institution of universal. 
obligatory military training and service under Federal control in the 
United States of all the male citizens of the country should be estab- 
lished at the earliest practicable moment. 

This should be done not only’ as a measure of national safety but also 
for the sake of its benefit physically, mentally, and mor to the. 
recipients thereof. 

at an act embodying the measures by the Chamberlain 
bill or that of the War Staff, or such inclusions or modifications thereof 
as may be found wisest of adoption, should receive the serious and early 
consideration of Congress, and that pending such action a- selective 
conscription measure along the lines urged by the President should be 
passed and put into application without delay. 


Very truly, yours, 
Wu. Aulux BurLER, President. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


- Washington, April 22, 1917. 
Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, 
115 Broadway, New York City. 

Dran Mr. BUTLER: I have your letter asking me to sup com- 

isory draft conscription. Won't vou be kind enough to tell me why 
fr is, especially as New York is lagging far behind other States in 
its volunteers, that you have not en , or your boys enlisted, or at 
least why your wife's relatives have not enlisted? r why bave not 
your fellow lawyers enlisted or their sons, or if 1— have enlisted, or 
any of yonr people, or you know of any of your fellow lawyers or their 
boys who have enlisted won't you kindly give me the date of their 

nt, together with their names and addresses? 
I shall await for answer with a great deal of anxiety. 


228 * W. Cox 
E. — 


54 WALL STREET, 
New York, April 25, N. 
Hon. W. E. Cox, 


Representative, Third District of Indiana, ~ 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Cox: In answer to your letter of April 22 in which 
you ask me to tell you why it is that New York is lugging far behind 
other States in its volunteers and ask me whether I, or my boys, or 
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wife's relatives and have enlisted and asking their names, as to myself, 
having been interested in the events of 1861, I am a trifle bey the 
Charles T. Butler, 

Red Cross 


Euro) a and 

was charge of a hospital there and did splendid service in Aghting 

the typhus f 2 associ the 
and died. 

line in France, My 

William Paul and Henry Franklin Butler, enlisted this spring the 

y niece, 


WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, 
President of the Lawyers’ Club, 


P. S8.—I forgot to mention a son-in-law, Maitland Dwight, who is 
enrolled in the College Men's Training Corps, drilling at Governors 
Island and attending military lectures. W. A. B. 


Mr. DENT. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Wiser}. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to make an argu- 
ment covering the details of this bill, but if I can have your at- 
tention I will give you some of the reasons why the Committee 
on Military Affairs reported the bill as it is. They may be of 
some service in reaching a correct conclusion, in view of the 
arguments that are made here in support of conscription. 

In the beginning, I want to call attention to a telegram, which 
no doubt many of you have received, and which is typical of a 
great many that have been sent out. 

The idea that a great many people have with reference to con- 
scription, as to how it is going to operate, and the class of people 
that will be conscripted, will appear from this telegram, which, 
of course, is a false impression : 

Dear Sin: As nizer and executive of American Merchants 8 


cate, composed of 12.000 real American merchants in every State, 
plore you to vote for conscription— 


Now why? Listen: | 
and let the loafers and unsympathetic, naturalized foreigners do their 


di- 
im- 


Now, that is from a man who says he is representing 12,000 
merchants, giving his reasons why we ought to vote for con- 
scription and the necessity for it, to “ Let the loafers and un- 
sympathetic naturalized foreigners do their part.” And yet we 
are told by those who advocate conscription that they expect 
to have an efficient army, and they expect to have men who 
will fight; and it seems they expect to get them by drafting the 
loafers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Please tell us where that tele- 
gram is from. 

Mr. WISE. It is from Chicago. I have not finished reading 
it yet. I am giving you the first reason which this man gives, 
representing 12,000 merchants of America, and as the organizer 
and executive of the American Merchants’ Syndicate. He asks 
you to let loafers and unsympathetic naturalized foreigners 
represent you in the trenches of Europe, standing side by side 
with the volunteers of England and Canada and Australia and 
every other even partially democratic nation, all of which are 
represented by volunteers, and where he wishes us to be repre- 
sented by conscripted men composed of loafers and others who 
are not in sympathy with America. Do you think that would 
be very creditable to America? 

That is not all of this telegram. What else does he say? 

Allowing those not subject to conscription to volunteer, subject to 
acceptance if needed under arms more than industry, though ineligible 
for conscription— 

In the name of God, telegraphing me to apply the law to a 
boy of 19 to 25 years old, and yet asking that the law shall not 
make it compulsory on him at any time, however desperate may 
be our situation in the future, to leave him out of conscription. 
His argument is, gentlemen: Do not conscript me for anything. 
Conscript the young man, the other fellow. 

Though ineligible for conscription, I will volunteer for anything— 

When?— 
after eligibles are conscripted. 


When will he ever serve? Conscript the boys from 19 to 25; 
excuse me, but allow us to volunteer, which we will do when 
everybody else is conscripted. When will this man serve? He 
tells. you— 

I will volunteer for anything after eligibles are conscripted. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of real patriots anxious to go to the front. 
Await news that those who owe the same duty will be required to pay 
it along with the brave enthusiasts.. Let the noneommissions of the 
Regulars become officers of the new men. Perdition to the green politi- 
clan volunteer officer. 

$ Joun BASKERVILLE. 


Thousands of real patriots anxious to go to the front! But 
these men say they will go. When? When you take the boys 
from 19 to 25 and put them in the trenches. The argument of 
those who advocate conscription is that every man owes a duty 
to his country, even his life. This man says, in effect, I will 
not give mine until you make everybody else give up his first. 
To illustrate his position, we owe a man money. I come up and 
say, “I will pay you when the other man pays you. If you 
do not make the loafer pay you up first, I will never pay you.” 
{Applause.] And yet that is what the argument of many of 
these people who send these telegrams amounts to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman give the 
name of the sender of the telegram? 7 

Mr. WISE. John Baskerville. Many Members no doubt 
have received similar messages. If Members could know the 
origin of this campaign that is being carried on for conscrip- 
tion and the real motives behind it all, one of which is illus- 
trated by this telegram, and the other by interests that have 
been and are now seeking to establish compulsory military 
service in this country, they would hesitate before taking this 
step. The word is sent out all over this country: Have your 
man wire Representative; get up a mass meeting; call chamber 
of commerce together; pass a resolution”; and so forth. It is 
done, often unthoughtedly, and we think the country is demand- 
ing it, and then we are advised to vote for a bill they never saw. 
They do not know what it contains, and would not vote for it 
themselves if they did. [Applause.] 

Having said this, I now desire to discuss the bill more in 
detail. The question now before Congress is not one of raising 
an army, for every Member of this House is in favor of ren- 
dering all the aid possible and doing everything in his power to 
raise an army for the successful prosecution of the war. The 
real difference of opinion comes in the method that is to be 
employed ; that is, whether an army shall be raised by conscrip- 
tion at the present time or whether there shall be given a 
chance to those to volunteer who so desire. 

In the first place, it is argued by those who want conscription 
that it makes every man of military age bear his share of the 
burden. The fact that it does not do this is one of the reasons 
why I oppose conscription. It is impossible for me to under- 
stand, when the military age under existing law is from 18 to 
45, how it compels every man to do his part to conscript only 
those men or boys between the ages of 19 and 25 years. By 
this plan about 15,000,000 of those subject to military duty are 
absolutely excused and exempted from doing any real military 
service. And that is not all; even out of this number between 
19 and 25 which you propose to conscript it is to be done by 
selection. In other words, it is selective conscription—to select 
just such as they want and to excuse such others as they do not 
desire to take, giving to the War Department the power to arbi- 
trarily select one man’s son and excuse another’s. This is not 
just, fair, nor equitable. 

Again, another reason given as to why we should depart from 
our past methods—depart from the volunteer system and adopt 
conscription—is that under the volunteer system all the best 
and most patriotic citizens will go and the others will stay at 
home. Good men will go and volunteer, and good men—just as 
good as those who go—will not volunteer at the first call. Each 
man, with equal patriotism and love of country, will exercise 
his American privilege and, considering all his environments, 
decide for himself his duty. That is the American way—the 
democratic way. In other words, some with family ties and 
obligations to those dependent upon them will not feel that they 
ought to leave their home atid country and go to Europe at this 
time, but that they ouglit to stay at home until the emergency 
is greater, while others who are not so situated will promptly 
volunteer and go. We all know this is true, however skillfully 
the contrary may be argued and presented. 

I desire to call attention to another fact with reference to 
the contention that is usually made—that under the volunteer 
system the best will go and the industries will suffer; that ‘is, 
under the present bill the department can decline—and, in fact, 
they can do so now—to receive and enlist any man in the Army 
under the volunteer system if it is absolutely necessary to re- 
tain him at home. One of the strongest reasons urged that we 
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have selective conscription is that they can conscript such as 
they want and leave at home such as they desire to work in 
other industries. Anyone with any judgment at all or any 
knowledge of the situation knows that this can be done better 
under the volunteer system than under the method proposed by 
conscription. Under the conscription proposal they take them 
all into the Army and weed them out afterwards as they desire, 
whereas under the volunteer system every time a man enlists 
or makes application he gives his age, occupation, and so forth, 
and if he is urgently needed at home the enlisting officer could 
decline to receive his application and let him go back to his 
work. So there is no real merit in the contention that it is 
necessary to have conscription in order to select such as ought 
to go and leave such at home as ought to stay. 

Again, it is argued that the volunteer system has always been 
a failure, has failed in England in the present war, and that it 
failed during the Civil War, and that in every case Where it 
has ever been tried it has been a failure. These general declara- 
tions and assertions are carried all over the country by the 
newspapers until I am convinced that a great many people 
really think they are true. Why do not these people state the 
facts instead of stating general conclusiéns? If they did, it 
would become evident at once that there are no facts upon 
which to base this argument. Now, what are the facts? As to 
the present war, England, under the volunteer system, has over 
5,000,000 of troops at the front; they have not a single conscript 
in their army. Canada has between four and five hundred 
thousand volunteers. Australia has raised between three and 
four hundred thousand volunteers. New Zealand has done 
equally as well, and Ireland. In fact, there is not a single con- 
script among the armies of the allies above mentioned now in 
the trenches of Europe. Yet the assertion is carried everywhere 
that the volunteer system has been a failure, Canada, Austra- 
lia, and other countries have refused to adopt conscription, not 
because they were not willing to do their part, but for the good 
and sufficient reason that they did not propose, in fighting for 
democracy, to establish an-autocracy in their own Government. 

Now, what are the facts as to the Civil War? There were 
over 2,000,000 soldiers in the Union Army. There were only 
about 52,000 raised, toward the close of the war, by conscription. 
The real mistake that was made in that war was in adopting 
conscription at all, which is clearly shown by the following 
quotation. I quote the following from “ Regimental losses in 
the American Civil War,” by William F. Fox, lieutenant colonel, 
United States Volunteers, pages 532-533: 

Desertions were frequent among the drafted men, for their service 
was compulsory; but there were not many of this class in the ranks. 
The Union Army was essentially a Volunteer Army, ‘True, a conscrip- 
tion act was enforced ; but its provisions for exemption were so lenient 
that the number of drafted men actually held to service was oniy 
52,068, a small number as compared with the total enlistment. 

A distinguished Senator, who is familiar with the situation, 
recently in speaking in the Senate with reference to the value 
of the conscript in war, said: 

Mr. President, I want to make a further suggestion, if the Senator 
will permit me, and that is that conscription in our State toward the 
close of the war did not produce very desirable results. We sent one 
regiment from New Hampshire, of the members of which, I think it 
is safe to say, 90 per cent deserted before the close of the war, and, 
while the Government was under obligations to pay us $400,000 for 
recruiting and equipping that regiment, we have not had the audacity 
to seck a refund of the money that the State expended, because of the 
fact that those troops were so utterly worthless, 

And the testimony before the committee will show that in 
enforcing the conscription act, thousands of soldiers had to be 
taken from the Army and sent back home to quell riots. Will 
anyone say this conscription was a success? And I call your 
attention to the fact that there are now pending before the 
Military Affairs Committee over 1,000 applications to have mili- 
tary records corrected, the records showing the soldier deserted, 
and there are hundreds every year. We are told that nearly all 
of them were conscripts. The volunteers did not desert. And 
my opinion is that if you have many “slackers” conscripted, 
you will have many desertions in this Army. 

But you hear it argued here that you do not call for volun- 
teers to pay taxes. Why not pass the hat around, they say? 
Let us examine this a little and see if you would be willing to 
apply the same rule in raising revenue as you propose to do in 
raising an army, The reason given here for selective conscrip- 
tion is that you will be able to take the man not engaged in 
some industry essential to carrying on the war, that he is not 
making ammunition, guns, food, and so forth, and because he 
is not you will take him, conscript his life, take all he has, for 
the benefit of the Government. Now, apply. the same rule to 
money. Here is a man worth millions; he is not fighting; he 
is not using his money to aid in the war; he is not making use 
of his money in making munitions, guns, food, or in any way 


with it assisting the Army or the Government in earrying on 
the war. He is just buying bonds, lending his money for the 
interest, for his own selfish benefit. Another man, equally rich, 
is using every dollar he has in manufacturing ammunition, 
guns, food—eyerything essential to successful warfare. He 
is using all his money, and needs more, It will reduce to some 
extent, at least, the efficiency of his plant if he is heavily taxed. 
Now, if the rule or reasons are good for taking human life and 
liberty, why not conscript all, this man’s money who is using it 
only for his own interests, and excuse entirely the other? If 
you would do this, you would not be pressed for finances. But 
how many of you conscriptionists would stand for that? Do 
you place property above human life? Is a sheep worth more 
than a man? I do not believe in conscripting either, but if com- 
pelled to choose either I would decide in favor of life and lib- 
erty as against property. 

Again you hear the argument that we want to get the “ slack- 
ers.“ Will this bill get them? One of the reasons I oppose 
this plan to conscript is that it is so unfair, makes so many 
exemptions, and does not bear equally on all. How do they pro- 
pose to manage it?. The sheriff, say, of each county, and in 
large cities the mayor, will appoint a registrar in each voting 
precinct; a day is named for all between 19 and 25 to appear 
at the voting place and register; proclamation is issued to that 
effect by the governor or other authority. Now, do you suppose 
that the “slacker,” as he is called, will voluntarily come up 
and register to go to Europe any quicker than he would vol- 
unteer? No; he will be sick, or away from home, or have some 
other excuse; and only the honest young man, willing to vol- 
unteer, will come. Oh, they say he will be put in the peniten- 
tiary. Do not you suppose that a man who has made up his 
mind not to go to the battle fields of Europe had rather serve 
his time in the penitentiary? He would be fed, clothed, and 
comfortably cared for, and still have his life. You may in- 
crease the population of the penitentiaries considerably, but 
you would not get many of them in the Army; and if you did, 
what good would they be as soldiers? And then, after they reg- 
ister, what is to be the process? They must stand a physical 
examination, The boy’s father is rich, influential; he does not 
want his boy sent to Europe. The physician may be his friend. 
It would be very easy for him to find some physical trouble, 
and have him dismissed. If he does not, he can still apply to 
the courts and have the question tried as to whether his boy 
should be sent or excused. So you need not be deceived as to 
the class that will go under this selective conscription. It will 
be the poor, unfortunate devil that can not hurt the politician 
after he is sent. We need not fool ourselves about who will do 
the fighting and dying in this war. It will be the same old 
story. The helpless will be compelled to go; others excused. 

When I hear all these arguments, and hear men proclaiming 
how. fair. and just this bill is and how equally it bears on all, 
and so forth, and then hear them talk about who is going to be 
excused, I think maybe it would be fair, for we would have no 
Army. Who are to be excused by this bill? Everybody over 25 
years of age—that is, about 15,000,000 who are now subject to 
military duty—all ministers of the Gospel—that is a good many 
now, and the number will possibly be largely increased; all 
members of certain religious organizations whose creed is op- 
posed to war. I imagine that the memberships may be largely 
increased of both preachers and churches if there are as many 
slackers as we hear there are in this country. And the conscrip- 
tionists say that the President, under other provisions of this 
bill, will excuse about as follows: All married men; all having 
dependents, whether married or single; all farmers; all railroad 
employees; all engaged in making war materials of any kind; 
and so forth. This kind of talk has gone about all over the 
country until the people who do not know any better believe it. 
If it is true, pray tell me who is going to fight? Where will there 
be any left to fight? The trouble is it is not true, and when you 
go to conscripting and the people realize that they have been 
deceived in this, that is when trouble and dissatisfaction will 
arise among our people and they will see the injustice of it. It is 
only another reason why I oppose this bill. I believe if there ever 
was a time when we needed the support and good will of every 
man and woman in this country it is now. When you go into 
the home of one man and compel his boy, maybe his only son, the 
boy around whose life all the hopes of his parents hang; they 
have sacrificed for him, the mother has deprived herself of some 
of the necessities of life to prepare him for a successful future; 
I say when you compel him to go to Europe to die in the trenches 
and leave his neighbor’s son to stay at home, enjoy life, and earn 
good wages, they will not feel that their Government has been 
exactly fair to them. I say it is not. Yet this is selective con- 
scription. But there are other bills coming, all based on the 
same principle, ° 
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Authority will be asked by the departments to regulate and 
control, as they see proper, the production, distribution, and 
price of all products. Under it any little clerk in the depart- 
ment can decide how much of any one thing you may plant, when 
you shall sell it, and what price you shall have for it. Also bills 
to authorize the taking over of all railroads, shipping, and to 
make regulations as to what shall be hauled, how and when. In 
fact, when these bills are all passed all the lives, property, and 
business of every kind will be placed in the hands of the different 
departments to do with as they please, and the people will be only 
pawns to be moved about as they may decide. Talk of fighting 
to establish democracy the world over and at the same time 
destroy it all here! When this proposed legislation is finished 
no despot on earth will have such dominion and power as will be 
in the centralized Government of the United States. No king, 
no czar, no emperor can approach it anywhere. 7 

Let us not be deceived. When this war is ended there will 
still be kings, czars, and emperors, and we as a Nation will be 
much nearer a kingdom and an empire than ever before. Con- 
gress is surrendering its constitutional right to legislate; it is 
turning this function over, under all these bills, to the different 
departments to, by regulations, legislate. Under the stress of the 
moment we in effect are asked and urged to pass a general reso- 
Jution to turn all legislative functions over to the President, with 
authority to set aside all statutes and by regulations to enact 
such others as the different departments see proper. 

Those who are now urging conscription, I imagine, will soon 
change their cry. Other bills and powers are asked. It is 
amusing how all of the great daily newspapers clamored for 
conscription, urging that we stand by the administration, and 
so forth. Now a bill is proposed to merely establish a censor- 
ship over them—that is, prevent them from publishing informa- 
tion valuable to the common enemy—and they at once all raise 
the cry that it will undermine our liberties, destroy free insti- 
tutions; that it is unconstitutional and destroys free speech. 
With them it is all right to conscript the life and liberty of the 
individual, but it is an awful thing to even say they must not 
talk too much. I place life above property or even above the 
right to publish some item of news that might add a few pennies 
to the paper. 

On this question of conscrigs#on it might be interesting to 
quote from some of the English papers, to show how they view it. 

Canada has plainly intimated its dissent from conscription, and, 
with the Irish exampie before us, we may conclude that the advance 


of force In the domain of military service has been definitely stayed 
within the British Empire. Those are good tidings— 


Adds The Nation. 


So long as our armies consist in the main of volunteers, they retain 
rights of citizenship, which the conscript has been forced to yleld. We 
have no fear that when they return to civil life they will vote for pao 
ing on their own and their children’s necks a burden which they cheer- 
fully lifted when the appeal was made to them in an hour of special 
emergency and trial, £ 

DURATION OF THE WAR ONLY. 


Our statesmen have— 


Says The Nation— 
fair warning to Eepe the conscription they imposed without the 
mandate which Mr. Hughes was forced to seek as for the “ duration 
of the war only. They desire—we all desire—a closer union of the 
free British nations who compose the armed strength of the Empire. 
It is now clear that this union can not be founded on a form of forced 
imperial service. So long as cur general aims commend themselves to 
the dominions, Australia, Canada, South Africa, and New Zealand will 
see us through. No thought of disloyalty or weakness resides in the 
bosoms whose fiber is fully as tough as our own. But, so far as im- 
8 8 are concerned, it is clear that the dominions wish to retain 

e rty 

Colonial democracy remains, and we shall never be able to force it 
a step further than it will go. Is it not time for us to ask what Is 
happening to ours? 


That is from a paper in England. Might we not well ask the 
same question—what is now happening to our democracy? Yea, 
to our Constitution? I presume I will be excused for referring 
to the Constitution here. But the impression seems to be not 
whether it is constitutional but whether the department wants 
it. However, just as a reminder, I will give a few quotations 
showing the views on this question of conscription of those 
whom we have been taught to believe were entitled to some 
consideration at least. They, however, are considered out of 
date now. 

Senator Bayard, of Delaware, in discussing proposed draft 
legislation during the Civil War, said: 


The bill obliterates the militia system, leaves the States powerless to 
resist Federal aggression, and destroys the constitutional check upon 


centralized power in the Executive. Was not the ob to prevent 
abuse by a centralized power? The whole Government is based on a 
system of checks and balances. If Con ean obliterate the militia 


of the States, no check or balance rem: Hew can such a power be 
reconciled with the doctrine of the second article of the amendments 
that “a well-regulated militia is necessary to the security of a free 
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State”? It is well understood that if this and other amendments had 
not been adopted the Constitution would never have been ratified. The 
provision that the States shall appoint the officers and discipline the 
militia and that the militia shall not be under the control of the Presi- 
dent until in actual service must be stricken from the Constitution 
before Congress has power to authorize the President to conscript into 
a regular army of which he appoints the officers and over which he 
has absolute control. Without an abandonment of the power of legis- 
lation in violation of the Constitution, Congress can not delegate to 
the President the authority to raise and organize armies at will. 


nae this same discussion Senator Sautspury, of Delaware, 


In the constitutional debates in the Federal convention and in the 
State conventions it was never pretended that Congress should have 
power to raise armies by conscription, but that the reliance for national 
defense should be upon the militia to be furnished by the States. The 
reason for the exemption of persons in the 7 service from the 
constitutional guarantee against prosecution for crime except on pre- 
sentment or indictment was on the assumption that entrance into the 
military service should be purely voluntary. Enforced service deprives 
a man of that guarante right without waiver by the person con- 
cern 


In 1814 Daniel Webster, in discussing this same question, 
spoke as follows: 

Laws, sir, of this nature can create nothing but opposition. If you 
scatter them abroad, like the fabled serpent’s teeth they will spring 
up into armed men. A military force can not be raised in this manner 
but by means of a military force. If the administration has found 
that it can not form an army without conscription, it will find, if it 
venture on these experiments, that it can not enforce conscription 
without an army. he Government was not constituted for such 
purposes. Framed in the spirit of liberty and in the love of peace, 
it has no powers which render it able to enforce such laws. The 
attempt, if we rashly make it, will fail, and having already thrown 
away our peace we may thereby throw away our Government. 

But it is argued with much earnestness that experts have 
figured it out and say this is the thing we ought to do. I want 
to call your attention to the experts, and I do not do this for 
the purpose of criticizing the War Department, but to show 
by the plan of the experts as originally made that it is unneces- 
sary to have conscription. Remember here are our experts that 
my friend from Georgia asked a question of some Member—he 
asked if you wanted a horse shod would you go to a blacksinith 
or a lawyer. That is answered easily—the blacksmith. But 
my friend, what would you do if you went to the blacksmith 
that you had been employing to shoe your horse for years and 
years—you had won every race; had never failed—and when 
you went there he prepared the horse's foot and when he went 
to nail the shoe on he turned it around, put the toe to the heet? 
Would fou, because he was an expert, say go on and nail it on, 
without investigating, or would you want a good reason for it? 
Here we are confronted by the experts, who say things have 
changed, and we must turn this shoe around and nail it on the 
other way; and now because some of us want to investigate or 
change it just a little and follow the old and tried way, they 
say we are not patriots, we are cowards and guilty of treason. 

Let us examine the experts’ plan and see how unnecessary this 
is at this time. The General Staff or War College, after thor- 
ough consideration, decided that we ought to raise a million 
men; that was as many as we could equip and use in one year. 
This was to be done by increasing the Regular Army one incre- 
ment, the National Guard one increment, and by conscripting 
500,000 men. They asked for an appropriation for the same 
and submitted this plan to the committee. If I am wrong, any 
man who is voting for conscription can correct me. How many 
men did they want in their original plan? One million men, in 
round numbers, and a few over. Composed of what? The 
Regular Army and the National Guard and 500,000 drafted men. 
Now the plan was to take only one increment of the Regular 
Army and one of the National Guard, and then the other 500,000 
drafted men. The committee, knowing that under the national- 
defense act passed June 3, 1916, the President in time of war 
had authority to increase the Regular Army and the National 
Guard not only one increment, as proposed, but all five incre- 
ments, as therein provided, wanted to know what reason there 
was for not doing this. You have the Regular Army, and under 
the law you can take in all the increments and increase the 
National Guard to its full strength. Why not do this? The 
Secretary of War resubmitted this to the General Staff, and in 
one night’s time they changed their former decision and the 
next day reported that the department had changed: its pian, 
reconsidered that decision about one increment only, and was 
going to raise both Regular Army and National Guard to full 
war strength. : 

In submitting the plan they submitted the money required 
also—$3,000,000,000. That is in this bill, for a million soldiers, 
and they gave an itemized statement that it would take that 
much money. When they changed their plan, they did not 
change the amount. When they increase the National Guard 
and the Regular Army to full war strength, it produces a mil- 
lion men, All they had in the original plan will be raised by 
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increasing the Regular Army and the National Guard to full 
war strength, the number that the War Department asked for. 


Now, that is the situation. Oh; they say they will not enlist, 
“We can not get the men.” Let me read you something. Every- 
body knows that they have not encouraged enlistments any- 
where. On yesterday Senator Reep put in the Recorp replies 
from. the adjutant generals of 15 or 20 States, in answer to a 
question he asked them about recruiting in the National Guard. 
Listen: 

HARRISBURG, Pa, 


Telegram received. Returns not in showing recruits enlisted in 
Pennsylvania National Guard since declaration of war. Four regi- 
ments of Infantry now in United States service. All regiments now 
above minimum peace strength. Have not been authorized # recruit 
to war strength, but if so authorized can do so promptly, as many 
organizations have waiting lists to bring to war strength. 

THOMAS J. STEWART, 
Adjutant General. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Reference your telegram, about 3,000 recruits New York National 
Guard since declaration of war. Six regiments Infantry and one 
squadron of Cavalry in Federal service. ot all at maximum peace 
strength. State authorities have not authority to recruit for organi- 
zations in Federal service. War Department has not granted authority 
to recruit to war strength. Could promptly recruit at this time to war 
strength if we could get authority from War Department to do so. 
Withholding of this authority very discouraging and has bad effect on 


National Guard. 
Louis W. STOTESBURY, 
Adjutant General. 

And that applies to all this list of States here, in reply to 
every telegram sent out, that they had already increased the 
National Guard to peace strength and can promptly increase it 
to war strength if the War Department will give them the 
chance, and yet they say they will not volunteer or enlist. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
read in this connection, for I think it is important, the state- 
ment of the Secretary of War as to the National Guard, since 
that is the issue. Here is his statement made at the last hear- 
ing: 

The Nationa! Guard was called out under circumstances more un- 
favorable than any military organization in this country ever encoun- 
tered; and it did a service which was beyond criticism, and deserves no 
erlticism at the hands of this 8 and it came back from the 
border a better trained military force than we ever had in this country 
under any circumstances outside of the small Regular Army. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, the point I was making was this: 
You are appropriating for 1,000,000 men to be raised in the Reg- 
ular Arms and the National Guard. The National Guard has in 
every State recruited up to peace strength, and they say they 
can do it promptly to war strength. That would make 1,000,000 
in the Regular Army and the National Guard, the number of 
men the War Department wanted and could equip. Why is it 
so important, then, to conscript now? It is not because they 
want these men, it is not because they want the 500,000 now, 
but it is only to establish the principle in this country of compul- 
sory military service, which, when once on the statute books, 
will forever remain. 

Many people in the country think that this is universal mili- 
tary training; they have this bill and universal military train- 
ing confused. This is compulsory service and has nothing on 
the face of the earth to do with any bill that may be reported 
here in respect to the universal training of men. The Secretary 
of War expressly stated in the hearings, and it can be read to 
you, that he did not recommend universal training at this time, 
neither he nor the President. 

The people are being deceived in another way; I will not say 
that it is deliberate, but they are deceived, because they be- 
lieve—and I know from letters and telegrams that I get—that 
you are not going to take the farmer, for they think that he is 
going to be exempt. They do not believe that you are going to 
take the man who is employed in the munition factory, or the 
man that is employed in the mine or in the coal field; they be- 
lieve that they are all to be exempted, and that only loafers and 
vagrants are to be conscripted. They think married men are 
going to be exempted. There is not a word in the bill that 
exempts any of them, and it is not the plan of the War De- 
partment to exempt them, and members of the committee 
know it. ; 

They know that every man between the age limits, whether a 
farmer or a merchant or a lawyer, whether married or single, 
whether he be working in a munition factory or a cotton factory 
or anywhere else, is put into the box, and once his name is 
drawn he is not given an examination even at that time; or 
excused then, but he is taken into the Army, and the question as 


to whether or not he will be excused may be brought up later. 


That is what the Secretary of War said. When asked:specifically 
about farm labor and other industries, he said that it will be 
after the crop is planted and after it is worked before they 


can get this plan in operation; and then here are his exact 
words: 285 


If at the peak load of the harvest it becomes necessary to have men 
on the farms, and it seems desirable, we can furlough them back and let 
them gather the crop. 


And then what will they do? Come on back into the Army 
and take their places again. That is what he said, and that is 
what they are going to do; and every married man and every 
other man whcse name is put into the box and drawn will go 
into the Army, regardless of where he is employed or what he 
is doing. And yet the impression is carried all over this country 
that they are all exempt. Is it for the purpose of making this 
bill popular? : 

Take the preachers, I had a letter the other day from a 
preacher, and he said I was undemocratic and unpatriotic; and 
I wrote to him in reply and said that it was strange that the 
preachers were preaching every Sunday for war and urging 
the passage of the bill, and yet they were asking to be excused, 
and he replied: 

Well, perhaps we are wro 
not mind being put in for some kinds of military sere. | We would 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WISE. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman think that preachers ought 
to be exempted ? 

Mr. WISE. No; Ido not. If you are going to conscript, con- 
wed everybody. Show no special favors. Yet this bill is full 
0 em. 

Mr. BLACK. Neither do I. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WISE. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman stated that a million men are 
all that are needed. © 

Mr. WISE, No; I did not state that. 
the War Department said they wanted. 

Mr. HOWARD. If they said they wanted only a million men, 
that is all they needed or they would have asked for more. 
Why did you bring in a bill to give them a million and a half? 

Mr. WISE. Because after the War Department changed its 
original plan and decided to increase the Regular Army and 
the National Guard to full strength, as authorized by law, which 
gave them a million men, the number originally deemed suffi- 
cient, they still wanted to conscript 500,000, and we decided to 
let them do it on the same terms of enlistment as the Regular 
Army and the National Guard. They wanted that number, and 
we gave it to them. 

Mr. HOWARD. Why did you not bring in a straight volunteer 
proposition instead of this mongrel? 

Mr. WISE. Why did not the War Department ask for one? 

Mr. HOWARD. You brought in not what the War Depart- 
ment asked for. 

Mr. WISE. Yes, we did. 

Mr. HOWARD. You did not comply with their wishes. 

Mr. WISE. Yes, we did; except that we applied the volun- 
teer plan to every man who would come into either branch of 
the service, exactly alike, whether in the Regular Army or the 
National Guard or in the 500,000. We just simply said, “ Let 
them come exactly alike; put them all on an equal footing.” 
and what is wrong about that? That is all there is in this 
bill. That is what all this fuss is about. Just because the 
committee decided that the 500,000 should be recruited in 
exactly the same way as the department asked to fill up to 
war strength the Regular Army and the National Guard; that 
is, by. volunteering first; afterwards, if the President decides it 
is necessary, by draft.. What is wrong about that; why should 
anybody object to that? 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman from Georgia, the gentle- 
man’s colleague, asked the gentleman why the gentleman placed 
this draft-conscription feature in his bill at all and asks thi 
House to vote for it. . ; Fes 

Mr. WISE. I will answer the gentleman. If the gentleman 
does not believe in the volunteer system, why does he support 
on the floor of this House a bill to allow volunteers to fill up 


I stated that is what 


the ranks of the Regular Army and National Guard and then 


put in a provision afterwards to draft 
Mr. BORLAND. Answer my question. 

Mr. WISE. I will tell you why—we believe, and every man 
in this House believes, we will raise all these soldiers by volun- 
teers, 3 
` Mr. BORLAND. Why? 8 2 

Mr. WISE. Oh, I ‘will tell the gentleman if he will wait. 
But we say that if they do not, we. will not leave this country 


in a position where it ‘can not defend itself, and where it can 


not win this war. We say give volunteering a fair trial, and 
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if you do not get the volunteers then we will go and conscript 
these men up to 40 years of age to fight, and make it impossible 
for any man to say that we did not make proper provision, 


Now, is that an answer? [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. That is no answer at all. [Laughter] If 
the gentleman had any confidence in his proposition, he would 
stand on his volunteer proposition. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman vote to strike out the 
draft proposition? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; but I will vote to strike out the volun- 
teer system. 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, the gentleman will? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. I will stand on one thing and not 
two things. 

Mr. WISE. I will say to the gentleman if it were left to me 
I would not at this time place a stigma upon the patriotism of 
the people of this country by enacting any compulsory service. 
I do not believe in slavery, either military or industrial. [Ap- 
-plause,] 1 would. have issued a call for volunteers the next 
day after war was declared, and you would have had now in 
the field more than 500,000 men. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEARNS. I would like to ask a question. If the volun- 
teer system is so abhorrent to the gentleman from Missouri, 
why does he insist on the volunteer system for the National 
Guard and the Regular Army 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, the gentleman is entirely mistaken with 
reference to the volunteer system 

Mr, KEARNS (continuing). And why does the gentleman 
object to it in this instance? 

Mr. BORLAND, 1 object to it becnuse we have already pro- 
-vided for a volunteer system and here the bill provides for an- 
other, - è 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, it is insisted that 
having volunteers and conscripts together creates classes; the 
volunteer looks upon the conscript as a “slacker ”—one com- 
pelled to serve. Have you ever thought, if that is true, of the 
position you are going to place our boys in when they go to the 
trenches of Europe? They will be placed along by the side of 
the great volunteer armies of England, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand; how, then will they be regarded? Will these 
volunteers of other nations look upon them as slackers, as 
slaves compelled to serve, and, therefore, inferior? You con- 
scriptionists say so. How embarrassing, humiliating it will be 
to every true American to have his representative on the battle 
field so regarded. Would it not be a thousand times better to 
have an army. of volunteers there, showing to the world that 
Americans do not have to be compelled to fight for democracy ; 
that they ate ready, as other Anglo-Saxon races are, to volun- 
tarily give their lives for their country? In my judgment, if 
we adopt this conscription bill and send an army under it to 
Europe, it will be the one dark spot in our history that Ameri- 
cans of future generations wili look back upon with sorrow and 
regret, Let us have a volunteer army to represent us, so that 
the real spirit of our country will be shown, that we, the one 
great democracy of the world, will not be the first to destroy 
democratic institutions, and be practically the only country 
represented by a conscript army in this great conflict; that we 
will not, in setting up democracy in the world, for which we are 
now fighting, destroy democracy at home. 

I want an army of free men; not slaves. An American army, 
tne representing American thought and sentiment, one repre- 
zenting American institeitions and traditions, one showing to 
the world that democratic government is sufficient in time of 
sar as well as peace, thereby showing to all nations that they 
should establish a republican form of government, where the 
people rule; that all government, in war or peace, should be by 
the consent of the governed. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman on that 
side if he desires to use some time now? A 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great deal of 
interest to the argument of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Wise]. I have listened to arguments from that side of the 
question attentively for several days, and when boiled down to 
their essence it seems to me that the issue here is not the plan 
proposed by the President, the War College, and the General 
Staff or the plan proposed by the majority of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, but whether or not the War Department ought 
to be abolished. Every gentleman who has spoken in favor of 
the volunteer system has felt it incumbent upon himself to at- 
tack the War Department and declare its inefficiency, a depart- 
ment of the Government which of necessity must lead our boys 
on the battle front. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, I have taken 
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no referendum of the people of my district as to the relative 
merits of the volunteer and selective draft systems of raising an 
army of 500,000 men, proposed to be raised in the pending bills, 
both majority and minority. I have had practically no indi- 
cations in the way of letters or telegrams from the people I 
represent as to their feelings. I am sure they are not indifferent 
to it, and I take their silence to indicate that they continue to 
trust my conscience and judgment, as they have always done, 
to do the wise and right thing in the light of the opinion and 
facts which I, as their Representative in Congress, should have 
in larger abundance than they can possibly have. My friends, 
this is not a time when men can afford, as patriots and states- 
men undertaking to do their best for their country, to try to 
ascertain what the feeling at home is. 

We are a representative Government. We are not a pure 
democracy, as is so often thought. Two hundred thousand 
people in the district which I have the honor to represent have 
commissioned me for 15 long years to be their spokesman on 
the floor of this House. I have undertaken to be their spokes- - 
man, to be their conscience, their judgment, and their patriot- 
ism. I believe when I stand here to-day throwing my voice 
and my influence in behalf of the plan proposed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for raising this army, I am speaking 
their judgment and their conscience. [Applause.] 

A representative Government; our Government! Mr. Chair- 
man, if there was ever a time in the history of Congress when 
Members in their actions should be thoughtless of self, that 
time is now. My political life is of small concern to the future 
of this Republic. I might die and pass over the river and rest 
under the shade of the trees, and to-morrow there would not be 
a ripple on the water. That is unimportant, but my country’s 
future is all important. I would sacrifice my political future 
willingly a thousand times in helping formulate wise policies 
for the successful conduct of this war, if to do so meant the 
saving of the life of one American boy who may be called to 
the colors. ; 

Mr. Chairman, the country faces a grave situation. We are 
at war with thé greatest and most autocratic power on earth, 
No prophet among us is wise enough to foretell.the burden of 
blood, the sacrifice that this country may be called upon to give 
in the struggle ahead of us. We only know that in the end 
American resources and American valor will bring glorious 
victory to our standard, That is all we know. How long will 
it take? No one can say. When the end will come, no one 
can foresee. If Russia should collapse, if she should be forced 
into a separate peace, if Germany were able to transfer her 
forces now engaged on the eastern border to the Hindenberg 
line during the spring or summer, nothing save the power of 
this great country could stop her in her mad career in the 
direction of world dominancy. 

Is there danger of that happening? Is there a possibility of 
Russia collapsing? We had as well face the fact. We had as 
well know what the future may have in store for us that we 
may prepare ourselves against the evil day. I read in the morn- 
ing papers a statement from a gentleman before the National 
Press Club last night. He says this: 


“There is more than a military possibility in any attempt the Ger- 
mans max make to take Petrograd between now and September 1,“ said 
Stanley ashburn, newspaper correspondent, who has just returne 
from the Russian front, at the National Press Club last night. ? 

“The United States must act at once to save Russia, for if Russia is 
allowed to’ slip out of the war this summer by making a separate peace, 
as she will probably be forced to do, even with a new rule by twelve 
most capable men, hampered by German intrigue, American soldiers 
will have to take the places of the Russian peasants in the struggle, and 
the United States will have to pay in the blood of thousands of its men 
just as the Buropean nations are doing. 


URGES 5,000,000, 

“Let Germany know that America will be able to furnish 5,000,000 
men in 1918, 1919, 1920, and the the war will be over in a year, and 
we will not have to send’ more than an expeditionary force to Europe,” 
he said. ‘ But if we raise a trifling Army of 500,000 to 1,000,000 men 
it is quite possible that the war will last at least three years, and we 
may lose a million on the west front alone. 

“If Petrograd is taken the greatest munition and manufacturing base 
in Russia will be taken, the Russian fleet in the Baltic would be isolated, 
the lines of communication between England and Russia will be threat- 
enee, and the trans-Siberian Railroad will be given a terrific burden,” he 
said, 

WAR NOT TO BE SHORT. 

“The Government must commence striking at the enemy with every 
means which is at its disposal—moral, financial, economic, and mili- 
tary,” he added. 

“The war is not going to end in a few months, regardless of what the 
current talk in America may be,“ he continued. In England, Russia, 
and Roumania,” he said, the seeds of later disaster were sown in the 
belief among the people that the war was to be short.” 

This man speaking is a newspaper man who has been within 
the Russian lines and knows the situation. Can we afford in the 


face of testimony of that kind, testimony that has been repeated 
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over and over again of the danger of a Russian collapse, not to 
prepare ourselves for it, for the tremendous undertaking that 
may be ahead of us? Suppose the Russian lines should col- 
lapse. Suppose there is truth in the statement that Russia pro- 
poses to fight a defensive fight only, what would it mean to us? 
It would mean a contest that would be drawn out probably four, 
five, or six years. It would mean the giving of billions in treas- 
ure and millions in American lives. Do not shut your eyes to 
the fact. 

The sea supremacy of Great Britain alone would stand be- 
tween us and actual territorial invasioh from Germany. 

The issues in this war are large, beyond the imagination of 
men. Civilization itself is at stake. American life itself is at 
stake. American institutions themselves are at stake. This is 
not a war of children. This is not a child-play game. This is a 
war that is going to tax the very best of the resources and the 
courage of the American people. And in laying the foundation 
upon which we shall stand or fall in this conflict we can not, we 
must not, fall into the errors and pitfalls which have cost our 
allies so much in money and in blood. We must profit by their 
experience. We must learn by their costly example; we must 
be Aided by the soundest reason; we must look, much as you 
dislike to own the fact, to the naval and military experts of the 
Government, whose education and training, whose experience 
and whose duty it is to study these problems, for suggestion and 
advice in the matter of the method of the raising of our armies 
and conducting them on the field of battle. [Applause.] 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, if I should offer one prayer to Congress 
this afternoon, it woul! be, “God deliver us from our own 
prejudices and preconceived ideas upon this proposition.” If I 
should offer a prayer for my country this day, so pregnant with 
fate, it would be, “ God deliver it from having its military and 
naval affairs in this war conducted by laymen and politicians.” 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to study the two propositions be- 
tween which we must decide. I have read every line of testi- 
mony taken before the Committee on Military Affairs. I have 
followed this debate, the ablest I have heard in my experience 
in this body, closely and with great care. I have tried to find 
a difference in the two propositions upon which we divide, 
namely, whether the army which we are about to raise shall be 
raised as proposed by the majority of the committee, under a 
system of volunteering for a limited time and then by con- 
scription if necessary, or whether it shall be raised in the very 
beginning by the selective-draft plan as proposed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the country, made so by the Constitution, and in- 
dorsed not only by the military experts of this Nation but by 
the military experts of every nation engaged in this horrible 
war. [Applause.] 

This is the issue—the only issue about which we debate. 
Neither my conscience nor my judgment hesitates for a moment 
in pointing out my plain duty. I shall support the plan which 
has back of it the experience of the military experts and the 
unqualified support of one of the wisest and most far-seeing 
men who ever held the exalted position of President of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

What is there about the plan proposed by the President, the 
conscription method of raising the army, that should call for 
this long-drawn out debate, this excitement, this bitter differ- 
ence of opinion? Is there something in the word “ conscrip- 
tion” that is abhorrent to the minds of the Representatives of 
the American people in this Congress? Does this word have a 
fatal meaning to those who support the volunteer system of 
raising an army? This can not be, Mr. Chairman, because the 
majority bill, supported by those who are clamoring for the 
volunteer system, recognizes the principle of conscription as a 
part of their plan if volunteering shall fail to raise the army. 
You can not get away from that. More than that, if the motion 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] to strike out 
certain sections of the committee bill and insert the conscrip- 
tion plan is carried, as it will undoubtedly be, you gentlemen 
who are favoring the volunteer system, in the end will be 
forced to the alternative either of accepting the conscription 
plan or voting against the bill to raise the army. Which are 
you going to do? There is no choice for you. You have either 
got to take conscription, if the amendment carries in the 
Committee of the Whole, or you must put yourself in the atti- 
tude of having yoted for war and then refusing to raise an 
army with which to fight it. 

The majority bill gives to the President, in the view of cer- 
tain members of the Military Affairs Committee supporting the 
majority bill, the authority, in his discretion, to put into opera- 
tion forthwith, immediately, the conscription plan of raising 


the Army. It is only a question of when he shall do it—now or 
a eg volunteer system has broken down. That is all there 
0 

Is the opposition to the selective draft based upon the iden 
that such a plan is undemocratic, unrepublican, and un-Ameri- 
can, as is alleged? That can not be, because is has been shown 
repeatedly in this debate that the plan has been used time and 
time again in the history of this country. It has been shown in 
this debate and in the debate in the Senate that Thomas Jeffer- 
son himself, the founder of democratie thought in this country, 
was in favor of some such plan as is proposed by the oresent 
administration. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield there for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I understand the gentleman 
says Jefferson advocated such a plan? y 

Mr. LEVER. I said it has been shown in debate on this floor, 
notably by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison], repre- 
senting Jefferson’s old district, and in the Senate, that Mr. 
Jefferson had in mind the idea of universal military obligation. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Does the gentleman identify 
universal military training with conscription? 

Mr. LEVER. The underlying idea in conscription to my 
mind is that every American citizen who receives the blessings 
of our free institutions is under obligation at the call of his 
country to go to its flag in support of these institutions. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Just for a question. 

Mr. PLATT. I wonder if my colleague did not hear Mr. WISE, 
of Georgia, say a while ago that this bill provided for the be- 
ginning of universal military training? 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. He says he did not say that. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not desire to yield to a colloquy between 
the gentlemen from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, is the opposition to the administration plan 
based upon the thought that it is un-Southern? Is this the 
reason why we find some southern Members opposing it? This 
can not be, because the only southern government that ever ex- 
isted, representing southern sentiment and southern hopes, en- 
acted a conscript measure. This same southern statesmanship, 
brave and courageous, even idealistic in its patriotism, which 
for 60 years had been the dominating influence in the conduct 
of this Government, early in 1862, in the Confederate Congress, 
adopted the idea of conscription to meet the necessities of the 
situation. It was the same idea precisely as is contained in 
the plan proposed now by the President of the United States. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is it not a fact that the fortunes of the 
Confederacy began to wane right after the conscription? 

Mr. LEVER. Surely; yes; and for this reason, if the gentle- 
man from Kentucky will permit: Under the volunteer system 
the flower, the spirit, the patriotism of the South rushed to the 
colors at first. They were those who won the first battle of 
Manassas. I am not in favor of a system that is going to make 
the burden bearers of this country in the conduct of its wars 
a certain, selected highly impulsive patriotie class, while the 
slacker and the laggard and the sluggard stays behind. Not 
much. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. * 

Mr. GORDON. Which of those two classes do you think 
makes better soldiers? 

Mr. LANGLEY. He has already indicated that. He says the 
volunteers do. 

Mr. LEVER. Of course. I concede the argument very 
frankly. But let me tell you, my friends, that there is very much 
more involved in war than the enormous loss of life or the 
spending of money and the loss of blood. It will take from 
three to five generations for those European countries engaged 
in this war to have their citizenship again reach the average 
which it had when this war began. I am not willing to send 
to the front the very best of our blood and our brain in order 
that they may bear the burdens of the country, while the man 
with much disloyalty in his heart, with no patriotic impulses, 
is permitted to stay at home and see his country suffer. 

But, Mr, Chairman, is the opposition to this plan based upon 
the experience of the military officers of the Government? Is 
it due to the fact that the trained military experts of the Na- 
tion—men trained and educated at public expense—are against 
this plan suggested by the President? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 
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Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield me a little more time? 

Mr. OLNEY. I yield to the gentleman five minutes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. LEVER. This can not be, because every military man in 
the country, the General Staff, the War College, the civilian 
head of the War Department, all without hesitation tell us— 
who are laymen, who are not trained fighting men, who can 
have no special reason for expertness in military affairs and 
methods—that the plan proposed here by the majority of the 
committee must prove a failure under the circumstances, and 
that the plan of raising the army by the conscription method 
is the only efficient plan upon which we can rely in this our 
great crisis. 

Is the opposition to this plan based upon the experience of 
the warring nations of Europe? This can not be. Capt. Ben- 
son, of the English Army, before the Committee on Military 
Affairs, set out in detail the reasons why the conscription plan 
is the more practicable and sensible plan. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I am sorry I have only five minutes. 

Mr. WISE. Do you not know that Capt. Benson testified in 
answer to a direct question that if England were in the same 
situation as the United States, to wit, if it had 22,000,000 men 
subject to military duty and wanted only 500,000 and were asked 
to adopt conscription, it would not? That is what he said. 

Mr. LEVER. I know that Capt. Benson testified that the 
adoption of the volunteer system at the beginning of this war 
had cost the English people hundreds of thousands of lives and 
billions of treasure. [Applause.] I defy you or anyone to 
deny that proposition. 

That is not all. Even in this morning's paper Lieut. Gen. 
Bridges, who is over here with the British mission, and who is 
a veteran of nine wars, is quoted as saying that the volunteer 
system had cost England thousands of her best lives, demoral- 
ized her whole industrial mobilization, and set the country back 
immeasurably in the prosecution of this war, That is what he 
says. 

Lord Northcliffe, the great English newspaper man, who prob- 
ably has done more than any other man in England to prepare 
his country for the awful sacrifices it is now making and to di- 
rect it away from the pitfalls and follies of sentimentalism, is 
reported as saying: 

In the vibrant days of the summer and autumn of 1914, in the first 
rush of patriotic volunteers, resulting in the greatest volunteer force 
ever raised in the world’s history, all manner of important matters 
broka! 5 ‘own—most notably, perhaps, that of the medical examination of 
recruits. 

Even in the morning papers Lieut. Gen. Bridges, veteran of 
nine wars, and the first British officer to meet the Germans, is 
reported as saying: 

The volunteer system had cost England thousands of her best lives, 
demoralized her whole industrial mob tion, and set the country back 
immeasurably in the prosecution of the war. 

This is the kind of testimony the experience of Europe 
brings us. 

Shall we shut our eyes to it? Shall we refuse to heed such 
warnings because of the sentiment found in the expression 
„Let the boys volunteer“? I can not think so. War is a ter- 
rible thing, and this is the most terrible war of history. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLNEY. I yield to the gentleman from South Carolina 
five minutes more. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, we must start right, or the blood 
of our boys who die in the trenches or in the training camps 
because of our mistakes, because of our refusal to heed the 
teachings of experience and wisdom will be upon our heads. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. The talked-of responsibility of 
a Member of Congress is at this hour really upon him. The 
American people have never failed to measure up to any re- 
sponsibility, and I believe this Congress to be truly representa- 
tive of the very best capacity and patriotism of the American 
people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to support the conscription plan for 
raising our Army, because, in addition to the reasons already 
indicated, I believe every citizen of military age owes this 
country military service in its hour of peril. 

Mr. GORDON. Why do you not include ages above 25 years 
then? 

Mr. LEVER. I am perfectly willing. Why didn't you do it? 

Mr. GORDON. I did, sir. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I am with you. We have no quarrel. 

Mr. GORDON. The War Department did not, though. 

Mr. LEVER. I am not with the War Department on that. 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, well, I thought you were. 


Mr. LEVER. I am unwilling that the high-spirited, patriotic 
boys of my State and country shall be the sole burden bearers 
of defending its institutions. This duty should be borne by each 
alike. I am in favor of this plan because it places a duty oa 
each alike, upon the rich and the poor alike, upon him in high 
place and him in low place alike, upon the farm boy and the 
son of the banker alike, upon the son of the humblest mili 
operative and the son of the owner of that mill alike. 

I support it because it is the very essence of democracy, of 
fairness, of genuine Americanism, where in sovereign power 
and duty each is the equal of every other citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of this country and their trusted 
leaders are thinking. They will not be deceived. I want to 
read in this connection and in this hearing a telegram received 
yesterday from a great South Carolinian, now enfeebted by age. 
but, thank God, undiminished in patriotism. a man who for 27 
years has been a leader in the thought of the people of his 
State, and the Nation as well, a statesman and a seer. This 
telegram is addressed to me, from Trenton, S. C.: 

Trenton, S. C. 
Hon. A. F, LEVER, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Before 8 Washington I was very much opposed to raising an 
army by conscription. I have changed my mind, and would vote for 
it now for these reasons: The volunteer system would demoralize 
business throughout the country and cause great loss to the people by 
the rise in price of commodities. The forceful men, who could least 
be spared from the walks of industry, would volunteer. England was 
forced to return many thousands of this kind of men to civil life after 
having spent much precious time and money to train them as soldiers. 
Conditions of war have changed since our civil conflict. Then con- 
script and convict were closely akin in the opinion of good people, 
whereas we now realize that the same democratic doctrine which gives 
every man a voice in the Government forces him to bear his just share 
of its military burdens. We can not afford to risk a failure of volun- 
teers. The fact is we must come forward to resort to a draft at last. 
It would hearten Germany too much. Time is precious and we should 
get an army in training at the earliest possible moment. Please show 
this telegram to the other members of our delegation and urge them 
for me to stand as a unit behind the President's bill. I changed my 
mind after letting it be known that I was opposed to 8 
considering it more manly to acknowledge error than to stand by it. 
Hence, i telegraphed a friend in the Senate to announce how I would 
vote if I were present, and to so arrange my pair. 

B. R. TILLMAN, 
United States Senator. 

[Applause. ] 

The difference, Mr. Chairman, between the majority bill and 
the administration proposal does not constitute a difference in 
principle, but only a difference in policy or method. Bear that 
in mind. 

Mr. Chairman, one other thought and I am through: To my 
mind we are dealing to-day not so much with a legislative 
enactment as with a psychological situation. We are called 
upon to raise an army. This we must and will do. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, his Cabinet, and advisers have called 
upon us to raise it in a certain way. That the way proposed 
is the best way, in my way of thinking, has ceased to be the 
vital question. The German Kaiser is supposed to rule by 
Divine right. The German people have been taught for genera- 
tions to believe this. They look upon him as the responsible 
head of the Government; yea, even as the Government itself. 
They do not and can not have any conception of the ideas which 
underlie our system of government. In their mind the Presi- 
dent of the United States bears the same relationship to the 
American citizen that the German Kaiser bears to the German 
individual. In their conception of this relationship they feel 
that when the Kaiser goes down the Government goes down; 
when the Kaiser suffers defeat the Government suffers defeat. 
They can not see things as we see them. The German press, the 
German writers and publicists, and German statesmanship for 
the past 12 months have combined in a campaign of undertaking 
to teach the German people the thought that they need have no 
fear of America, because the German sentiment in America 
would stand as a safeguard to them and as a barrier against 
danger from us. No man denies that they have attempted to 
create this idea among the German people. I have no doubt 
that the German press this morning—because yesterday was a 
field day here—haye chronicled in black type the progress of 
this debate. I have no doubt that the German soldiers in the 
trenches are being told by their officers, and by leaflets distrib- 
uted among them, that the American President is about to be 
defeated by the American Congress in his effort to raise an 
army. 

Suppose the German press to-morrow morning should carry in 
great headlines the statement, The American Congress repu- 
diates President Wilson’s plan for raising an army. The Presi- 
dent suffers crushing defeat,” and so on; what would be the 
effect, gentlemen of the committee, upon the German mind? 
How much would it hearten them? How much encouragement 
would it give them to continue the desperate and bloody strug- 
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gle? How long would it prolong this war? We can not shut our 
eyes to the effect of such an announcement to the German 
people. We can not afford to underestimate the power of psy- 
chology in any situation, How many American boys will have 
to die in the trenches across the water because we refuse to 
recognize that? Reverse the situation and let our newspapers 
to-morrow morning carry with appropriate headlines the state- 
ment that the German Reichstag has refused to follow the sug- 
gestion of the Kaiser, indorsed by his ministry and his military 
advisers, Von Hindenburg, Von Tirpitz, and others, in a matter 
of vital concern to the German military establishment, and what 
would be our feeling of rejoicing beeause of these glad tidings? 
We would not hesitate to reach the conclusion that the German 
autocracy was breaking and that peace, blessed peace, peace for 
all the ages, was near at hand. [Applause.] 

The German people are no less sensible and impressionable 
than are we. To defeat the President’s plan under circumstances 
like these will be to prolong this war from three to six months; 
it would mean, I fear, the sending of thousands of additional 
men, American men, into the trenches. 

In almost unanimously adopting the war resolution, in unani- 
mously passing the $7,000,000,000 appropriation for the conduct 
of the war we have shown a spirit of American unanimity which 
must bring small comfort to our enemies. We have put our 
hands to the plow. To turn back would be fatal; to hesitate, to 
quibble, to split hairs on technical differences, to refuse to go 
forward for sentimental or traditional reasons, to fail to measure 
up to the high courage required by the occasion and the issue, 
would be almost as fatal. We must show a solid front. 

If my future is to be sacrificed because I stand for what I 
conceive to be my duty in the interest of American manhood 
and womanhood, then I tender that future as a willing sacrifice 
upon the altar of my country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLNEY. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I am proud to-day to be 
a Member of this House of Representatives. I have never known 
the House of Representatives when I believed so many of them 
were determined to vote as they thought right, and to vote with- 
out regard to political consequences to themselves. [Applause.] 
I never heard a better debate than I have listened to in the last 
three days. I never heard fairer arguments, I never heard 
truer eloquence, I never heard more sincerity nor sounder 
reasoning, than I have listened to in this debate. It makes me 
very proud to be able to say that I think that the Members of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, no matter which side of this question 
they have taken, have risen superbly to the occasion. [Ap- 

lause. } 

x I have always spoken in favor of universal military training, 
but I have generally said that I did not approve of that par- 
ticular part of the plan which requires compulsory military serv- 
ice in time of war. Possibly my attitude at this time may be 
regarded as inconsistent with the doctrine which I have hereto- 
fore preached. I do not think my attitude inconsistent, but even 
if it is so I do not much eare, and I doubt whether it is going to 
keep anybody awake at night whether I am consistent or incon- 
sistent. A practical situation confronts us and a counsel of 
perfection is not very practical at the present time. 

I ym going to start by admitting the soundness of certain posi- 
tiens assumed by my opponents. Of course, I know that, other 
things being equal, an army of 500,000 volunteers is better than 
an army of 500,000 conscripts. [Applause.] That goes without 
saying, assuming that they are of the same age and equally well 
trained. That is incontrovertible. Every man knows in his own 
breast that in any given situation he himself would fight better if 
he felt that he was a volunteer than he would if he were forced 
to engage in battle whether he wished to do so or not. That is 
agreed, to begin with. 

Now, for another premise. Here is a doctrine which I lay 
down as basic. I have no common ground for argument with 
anyone who does not. agree to it. I regard it as a fundamen- 
tal principle that we should adopt every measure which will 
bring this war as speedily as possible to a victorious ending 
and that we should put aside every measure which will in 
any way delay or render less certain that victory. Therefore, 
to my mind, it is only a secondary consideration whether or not 
we impose a stigma on some of our citizens. If that stigma is 
an incident to the most speedy plan for raising an efficient army. 
then the public welfare demands that that stigma must be borne. 
In this emergency the test of every measure must be its military 
effect. 

This bill provides an opportunity for six or seven hundred 
thousand men to volunteer in the Regular Army and in the 
National Guard. Personally, I do not think we shall get much 


volunteering for the Regular Army or the National Guard so 
long as we continue to pay our privates only half as much as our 
next-door neighbor, Canada, pays her privates. 

Possibly the immediate. effect of this measure may be to 
increase enlistment in the National Guard, and for this reason: 
Many a young man, finding himself likely to be conscripted, may 
say, “I will anticipate that event rather than take the chance 
of having my name drawn in the lottery.” Therefore I expect 
that a good many young men, after the passage of this act, will 
enlist in the National Guard. I am sorry to say so, because I 
do not believe that the National Guard is a solid foundation for 
an army fit for the business which we have in hand. There is 
8 too much deadwood among the officers of the National 

u 

Now, let us see just where my position differs from the posi- 
tion of those of you who oppose the administration’s program. 
I say, “ Let us have conscription right away.” You say, “ Let 
us have conscription only in case voluntary enlistment shall 
sasha have proved a failure; let us try the volunteer plan for a 
while.” 

I admit that hitherto there has been no fair chance for vol- 
untary enlistment. Of course there has not. No man who 
enlists to-day knows whether he is mortgaging his future for a 
long period of years or only for the duration of the war. No 
man as yet knows just what Uncle Sam wants of him. I grant 
all that. Yet it is the duty of every Representative in this body 
to say to himself, “ Do you in your heart believe that the situa- 
tion as to voluntary enlistment would be much more satisfac- 
tory to-day if every young man in the Nation knew exactly the 
conditions under which he might enlist and if the President 
had issued a call for volunteers?“ I for one do not think that, 
under any circumstances, volunteers would be crowding forward. 
I believe that this country has not yet awakened to the requisite 
pitch of enthusiasm about this war. The war is being fought 
for an ideal. As the gentleman from Kentucky said yesterday, 
it is a holy war; and everyone knows that mere holiness does 
not, in the first instance, arouse enthusiasm in our breasts. We 
are fighting for a principle of government, for democracy against 
autocracy ; but abstract principles at first seem a long way off 
to the man in the street, while the machine gun seems for- 
midably near. But let the rank and file once get through their 
heads the principle for which we have gone to war, and they 
will outstrip their leaders in fidelity to that principle. 

So, then, I admit that we are fighting a war in which the 
people’s enthusiasm has not yet been awakened, and that is why 
I believe we should not depend upon volunteers. 

You say that in 1914 and 1915 there were plenty of volynteers 
in Great Britain. That is true, but the situation was very dif- 
ferent. The enemy was near at hand and imminently menacing. 
But far more cardinal than that circumstance, there was a moral 
issue which every Briton could understand. That Germany 
could possibly injure him he would not concede; that the future 
of Great Britain was bound up in the inviolability of the rights 
of small nations he did not understand and probably did not 
admit; but that his government had made a promise and that 
promise must be kept was as plain as daylight to the Briton 
in the street. He knew that without protest from him his gov- 
ernment had agreed with France and Russia that the three na- 
tions should stand shoulder to shoulder against an attack on 
any one of them. He knew that his country had promised to 
protect Belgium. So John Bull became Thomas Atkins and went 
to war to keep his promise like a gentleman. In Great Britain 
the appeal was simple and obvious; with us the appeal is in- 
stinctive and idealistic. 

Let us see if we can not get the issue framed between us. I 
have admitted that your volunteer army, if you can get it 
promptly, would be a better army. If you knew that you could 
speedily raise a volunteer army of 500,000 young men, and if you 
knew that you could follow it in a few months with another army 
of 500,000 volunteers, your position would be strong; but even 
if you honestly believe that you can raise those two armies, yet 
in the nature of things you can not know it and so your course 
would project even more uncertainty into our warfare. Nowa- 
days, in order to prepare in advance for each move and each 
campaign, generals must long beforehand know to a certainty 
what troops they can count on. In modern warfare you must 
not guess that you can get your men, you must know that you 
can get your men; you must know when you can get your men, 
where you can get your men, and how you can get your men, 
the ages of those men and their qualifications; otherwise you 
are not prepared to make modern warfare. Without masses of 
trained young men in the land, you can not possibly on a volun- 
teer basis be sure of getting the troops which you need. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 


Lay Beers 
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Mr. TILSON. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 
taken into account in his estimating the value of those two 
groups of 500,000 each the fact that if raised by volunteers we 
would haye a lot of untrained officers, if raised in the usual 
way—a lot of officers who know nothing whatever about mili- 
tary matters—whereas if raised by the other plan they would 
have knowledge? 

Mr. GARDNER. For the present I shall not take up the 
question of officers, because I am anxious to pursue my com- 
parison between the two different ways in which it is suggested 
that the men should be raised. 

The Dent bill, which we are considering, provides that all 
the young men in the country shall be enrolled, and that while 
enrollment is going on the volunteer system shall be given a 
trial. If successful, it is to be continued. If it fails, then 
conscription is to take its place, The Kahn amendment, which 
I am advocating, cuts out this volunteering feature, so far as the 
new army is concerned. Many of you believe that the Dent 
plan would not delay the organization of the new army a 
single day. I am going to take up that question of delay, but 
first I want to call your attention to the lamentable moral 
effect which the defeat of the administration's plan would 
entail. If the wide world finds that the President ts defeated 
in his conscription program, do you not know that it will have 
a most depressing effect upon our allies and a most exhilarat- 
ing effect upon our enemies? The President is the head of the 
war party in this country. That is why I fellow him at pres- 
ent. If so early in the war you break down the plans of the 
President, your war party will not be able to act efficiently in 
conjunction with the other powers at war with Germany. 

Now, suppose that we take a square look at this question of 
delay which I spoke of a minute ago. The enrollment will be 
complete inside of 30 days from the time this bill becomes a 
law. I understand that such was the estimate sent to Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN to-day by the Secretary of War. Suppose you go 
ahead upon your volunteer basis. Suppose the whole War De- 
partment turns to and prepares to raise volunteers in every 
village and town throughout the land. At the end of 80 days 
we shall scarcely have our recruiting stations open and our 
mass meetings arranged. If the President were to interpret 
the Dent bill exactly. he could then declare the volunteering plan 
a failure, and he could order immediate conscription. But he 
would not do so, 

If we adopt the Dent bill as it stands and if we reject the 
Kahn amendment, the President will not discontinue the 
volunteering experiment in 30 days, even if the enrollment is 
complete and few volunteers in sight. On the contrary, the 
President will be bound to say, “I shall interpret this law 
according to the intent of Congress, and the intent of Congress 
was to give the volunteer plan a trial.” Suppose, as I believe 
is inevitable, that you fail to attract your volunteers, what 
is going to happen? Pretty soon the President will say, This 
has got to stop; this is a manifest failure,” whereupon we shall 
find in my State and in your State companies half filled with 
volunteers; we shall find regiments half filled with volunteers; 
we shall find units of all sorts half filled with volunteers, and 
all of a sudden will come the order to stop volunteering and go 
upon the conscript basis, because volunteering is a failure. 
That means that those units will be half volunteer and half 
conscript. Can you imagine any more unhappy situation? 
That is what would happen if you were to start in on a basis 
ef volunteering and if the volunteering proved to be a failure, 
as I believe would be the case, 


Suppose you were a Frenchman in a Flanders trench and 
you heard that we had tried the volunteer system and that it 
had broken down. Would you not feel discouraged? Would 
you not say, “I do not know much about those Americans, The 
Russians are making us pretty uneasy and now it looks as if 
our new allies were not going to make good.” Do you think 
that that sort of thing is likely to be conducive to a speedy 
termination of this war? } 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. How much time have I consumed, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has consumed 12 minutes 
and has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GARDNER. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did the fact that England ordered con- 
scription cause a destruction of the morale in the trenches of 
the English troops? 

Mr. GARDNER. No; but the situation was entirely different. 
The British raised about 5,000,000 volunteers before they re- 
sorted to conscription. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, for informa- 
tjon I would like to ask the gentleman how many conscripts 
the English had under their system? 

Mr. GARDNER. I think the British conscripted about a 
million and a half men, according to the testimony. Of course, 
that figure includes those boys who have come of military age 
since the conscription law was passed. 

Gentlemen fear that a stigma will attach to all young men 
who are conscripted. Even if that were the case, it would be a 
secondary consideration in this war, But I think the fear quite 
groundless. It is true that in our Civil War the men who were 
drafted in the North were but lightly regarded by the volun- 
teers; but let us look into the history of the northern draft. 
It was instituted in 1863, when the patriotism of the North 
was at the lowest ebb, when the authorities permitted organiza- 
tions to be formed to oppose at every step the law’s execution, 
when governors seemed to vie with each other to defeat its 
purpose. The cream of northern youth had already been 
skimmed, and the result of the draft was a beggarly handful 
of culls. I am ready to admit that the northern draft was a 
failure. But not so with the South. I have here the report of 
Gen, John S. Preston, superintendent of conscription of -the 
southern Confederacy. I find that the first conscription law 
was passed in April, 1862, and after that date no volunteer law 
was passed which applied to men of an age subject to conserip- 
tion. The Confederate act of April 16, 1862, conscripted every 
man already in the Confederate Army. It conscripted them for 
three years, although the enlistments of 100,000 of them were on 
the point of expiring. 

Besides the soldiers already in the army who were conscripted 
by the passage of the law 81,993 other men were enrolled and 
assigned to the army camps of instruction. Furthermore, there 
were, in addition, at least 76,206 men subject te conscription 
who anticipated the action of the Confederate military authori- 
ties by repairing direct to the southern army. By the way, 
Gen. Preston, in his report, expresses the opinion that this last 
figure is too low. So the Confederate Army, as a result of 
conscription, secured over 150,000 men, although it is fair to 
suppose that many of those who repaired direct to the army 
would have done so as volunteers, any way. Now, did any of 
you ever hear any criticism of any of those men because they 
were conscripts? Did you ever hear that a stigma was cast 
on them by anyone in ør out of the Confederacy. Most people 
either never knew or else have totally forgotten that the South 
adopted conscription. Certainly no one ever heard of any 
stigma. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the gentleman ap- 
prove of the exemptions made in the conscription bill of the 
Confederate States? 

Mr. GARDNER. No; I do not. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the gentleman ap- 
prove of the exemption of all newspaper editors? 

Mr. GARDNER. No; I do not believe in that kind of exémp- 
tion, and I object to the substitute system. I believe that Secre- 
tary Seddon estimated the number of southern substitutes at 
50.000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I recall the gentleman to the fact that the 
first conscription law passed by the Confederacy contained no 
exemptions at all. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 
The law was passed in April, and when they began to conscript 
them they tried te secure exemptions, and in October, 1862, the 
newspaper editors got these exemptions—— 

Mr. GARDNER. I would rather make my own speech. 
[Laughter.] The original conscription act did not contain the 
provisions for exemptions. They were specified in a separate 
act passed five or six days later. A good many people have said 
lately that it was not conscription which enabled the South to 
fight so long. I am going to read from a letter written by Jef- 
ferson Davis, President of the Southern Confederacy, to the 
governor of Georgia, Joseph E. Brown. Gov. Brown fought the 
conscription law, partly on constitutional grounds and partly 
on grounds of public policy. President Davis's letter can be 
found in“ The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government.” 
It is dated May 29, 1862, and runs, in part, as follows: 

I would have very little difficulty in establishing to your entire satis- 
faction that the passage of the law was not only necessary but that it 
was absolutely indispensable; that numerous regiments of 12 months’ 
men were on the eve of being disbanded. whose places could not be 


supplied 119 raw levies in the face of superior numbers of the foe, with- 
out entailing the most disastrous results; that the position of our 


armies was so critical as to fill the bosom of every patriot with the 
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liveliest apprehension; and that the provisions of this law were ef- 
fective in- warding off a pressing danger. But I prefer to answer your 
objection on other and broader grounds. č 

Now, I want to read this: 


On July 17, 1862, the Confederate Secretary of War wrote a con- 
fidential letter to the governors of the Confederate States, which opens 
with the following language: 

“Our armies are so much weakened by desertions and by the ab- 
sence of officers and men without leave that we are unable to reap the 
fruits of our victories and to invade the territory of the enemy.” 

This letter was written after the defeat of McClellan in the 
Peninsular campaign. The full text may be found in the Official 
Records of the War of the Rebellion, series 4, volume 2, page 7. 

So we see that conscription in the Confederacy carried no 
stigma. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
with all of the talk that we have had for several days this 
whole matter when brought down to its last analysis involves 
only two questions, one a very important question; the other, I 
think, not so important. The administration bill, or the bill 
of the War Department, as I understand it, provides for a volua- 
teer system to fill up the Regular Army and to fill up the Na- 
tional Guard to war strength. If this should prove a failure 
in those two branches of the service, then conscription is to be 
resorted to. The bill reported by the majority of the committee 
also provides for volunteer service to fill up the Regular Army 
and to fill up the National Guard to war strength, and if that 
shall prove a failure, then resort is to be had to conscription. 

So thus far the two propositions are identical. It is only 
when we come to raising the additional army of 500,000, or 
perhaps a million, of men that a difference of opinion arises. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me as an ordinary layman, 
with no military experience and no military knowledge, that if 
n system is good for the purpose of raising about 150,000 men 
to bring the Regular Army to its war strength and for raising 
about 500,000 men to bring the National Guard to its war 
strength, it ought to be good enough to raise an additional army 
of 500,000 or 1,000,000 men for the purposes of this war. I can 
not understand the reason which prompts gentlemen to insist 
that the volunteer system is right to raise 650,000 men for the 
Regular Army and the National Guard, but is all wrong when 
you come to raise 500,000 men for an additional army. 

But there is a reason for that in the Army bill—and it is the 
Army bill. The reason is, or the purpose is, to make volun- 
teering obnoxious to the people of this country. They know that 
men will not volunteer to go into the Regular Army. They know 
that a large proportion of our citizenship will not volunteer to 
go into the National Guard. It means practically seven years 
of service. The men of America are willing and anxious to 
volunteer to go into the Army to fight this war, but they are 
not willing to tie themselves up for seven years of service in 
the Regular Army or the National Guard. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Is the gentleman informed that 
moré than two weeks ago orders were issued by the Secretary 
of War to give to all the recruiting officers, that all enlistments 
since the beginning of the war would be for the term of the war? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not understand how they can 
issue an order of that character when the law is otherwise. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will state to the gentleman that 
that is the order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It may be the order, but as I under- 
stand the law to-day, when you enlist in the Regular Army you 
enlist for three years, and then you go out into civil life, but 
you can be recalled into the service at any time during four 
years. That is the law as I understand it, and it makes no 
difference what orders they may issue such orders can not 
change the law. The gentlemen say, and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bortanp]} has béen harping upon the proposition, 
that the volunteer system is having a fair test now, because men 
can volunteer in the Regular Army and in the National Guard, 
and they are not doing it as rapidly as they ought to do it. It 
has been asserted that the volunteer system is having a fair 
test now in that respect, and they say it is a failure because 
we are getting only about 1,000 men a day; but the fact remains 
that while men may be willing to volunteer to fight this war, 
they are unwilling to bind themselves to a humdrum existence 
in the Regular Army or in the National Guard for a period 
of seven years. 

I hold in my hand a clipping taken from the Washington Post 
of this morning, and I want to read it to those gentlemen, It 


says: 


FLOCK TO ENLIST UNDER ROOSEVELT—OF 123,000 APPLICANTS 60 PER CENT 
5 ARE FROM THE SOUTH. ‘ 


New YORK, April 25. 

Approximately 128,000 men have applied thus far and been found to 
meet the necessary uirements for membership in Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt's proposed army division, it was announced here to-night at enroll- 
ment headquarters, which were opened some time ago with the former 
President’s approval. / 

One hundred and twenty-three thousand, one-fourth of the 
500,000 desired, have already volunteered to go with Roosevelt 
to France. [Applause.] And yet these gentlemen tell us that 
the American spirit is dead and you have got to conscript your 
men to get them into the Army, “Conscript” sounds like 
“convict” to me, and it carries on its very face the stigma of 
disgrace. 

Mr. DALE of New York. Has the gentleman from Florida 
any knowledge of the number of men who reside in the State 
of New York who have volunteered for this Roosevelt army, 
so called? 

. Mr. CLARK of Florida. To the shame of the gentleman's 
State, I will say that this article says: 

Only 50 of appli i v. j e 5 d. 
None Teis h 2 N e e en e 

Sixty per cent of the volunteers are from Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and other Southern States, while in New York City not 
more than 1,000 have enrolled. 
gin thousand! I say it is to the shame of the gentleman's 

ate. 

Mr. DALE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. For a question only. 

Mr. DALE of New York. Is there any doubt in the gentle- 
man’s mind that when the real call comes it will not be well 
answered by the people of the State of New York? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, When it comes to the draft; yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not know whether the gentle- 
man means by the “ real call” conscription or volunteering. If 
it means volunteering, they have been given a chance now with 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. DALE of New York. Either calh 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. And, say what you please about 
Roosevelt—I do not agree with him in his political ideas— 
but he is a red-blooded American and he is ready to go. [Ap- 
plause.] And the solid Americans of this country will go with 
Roosevelt and other men of that character if volunteers are 
allowed to go. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the figures quoted by the gentleman, 
do you take into consideration the number of men in the 
National Guard of the State of New York? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am reading simply what the 
Washington Post, the great advocate of conscription, said. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In quoting the figures concerning men 
who have enlisted from the State of New York, please take 
into consideration the National Guard of the State of New 
York as well as the number of men they sent to the border, 
compared with those from other States. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I beg your pardon, but I did not 
yield for a speech, 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said here better than I can say 
it that every war that this country has ever been engaged in 
has been won by the volunteer soldiers of America. Take the 
War between the States. The Regular Army of the Union— 
the flower of the Regular Army—went down in Virginia to 
Bull Run to meet the undisciplined, untrained volunteers of 
the South. When they met them this Regmar Army went 
flying back to Washington in wild confusion and disorder. 
And so it was all during that struggle. And the Union sol- 
diery never began to touch the Confederate soldiers until the 
volunteers from Ohio and Illinois and Indiana and these other 
States went into the ranks. Your Regular Army did not feaze 
them. 

And yet we are told that conscripts must fight our wars, and, 
as has been so well said, you are going to conscript, but you are 
going to release the farmer, you are going to release the mine 
worker, you are going to release any man working in an indus- 
trial enterprise. The man who is needed at home, the man 
who is doing something, is not going to the front. You are 
going to excuse them and send an army of loafers and raga- 
muffins and ne'er-do-wells to fight the battles of this country 
against the trained soldiers of Germany. The flower of the 
English Army and the flower of the French Army and of the Rus- 
sian Army and of the Italian Army and all those nations have 
not been able to conquer the indomitable spirit of Germany yet. 
When it comes to America to take her stand and go into this 
great world struggle, instend of sending the brave, the noble, 
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the true, the patriotic, you are going to send the loafer, the 
barroom bum, the tramp, those who do nothing and who are 
worth nothing, to fight your battles—— 

Mr. SIMS. And the knights of the pool room. 

v Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; as suggested by my friend 
from Tennessee, the knights of the pool room. My God, what a 
commentary upon America ! 

Oh, they say, the volunteer system is going to cause some one 
to sneer at somebody else. They contend that conscription will 
work more smoothly. They say there will be no trouble about 
it at all. Let me call your attention to.an instance to-day: 
You will remember that the National Guard was on the border 
for nine months. There was a regiment from my State down 
there. They have been sent home. They have been disbanded. 
Those boys to-day are expecting the call every hour. What is 
the result? They can not get employment anywhere, Every- 
where they go and apply for employment the prospective em- 
ployer says, “I can not take you because you are liable to be 
called into the service to-morrow. I must have somebody that 
T can rely on, somebody who is going to stay here in my business.” 
The result is that those boys are down there to-day without 
employment and depending upon their friends for support until 
they are called into the service again. 

What will be the result if you adopt a conscription law? 
Every man in this country between the ages of 19 and 25 will 
be denied employment until it is determined whether he is to 
go into the service or not. Let him apply for employment where 
he pleases, and his prospective employer will say, “ No; you are 
of military age; you are under the ban of this conscript act. 
You are liable to be called into the service any day. I have got 
to have men upon whom I can reply, who will stay with me, and 
therefore I can not give you employment.” [Applause.] 

This uncertainty will disorganize our economic system and 
leave the industries of this country at the mercy of some little 
military martinet who happens for the time being to be in 
charge of this merciless and conscienceless draft. z 

Mr. Chairman, the bill proposed by the War Department and 
advocated by the minority of the Committee on Military Affairs 
is the beginning of an ern of militarism in this Republic which 
bodes no good for republican institutions. Let no man lull his 
conscience to sleep with the thought that this conscription plan 
is temporary and only intended for the period of the war with 
Germany. Once fastened upon our system of government it is 
there to stay for all time, and we might as well face this fact 
right here and now. 

Mr. Chairman, I stated in the beginning of my remarks that 
one very important question was involved in this controversy, 
and I now desire briefly to refer to that important question. 
I sincerely and honestly believe that the further existence in 
this Republic of representative government itself depends upon 
the conclusion which Congress shall reach on this bill. If the 
views of the minority shall be adopted, then there will be no 
further need for a Congress. Why should we be here if our 
only function is to swallow each and every measure sent here 
by a department without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing 
of a “t”? Has Congress lost its every sense of independence? 
Are we no longer the chosen Representatives of the people? 
Have we degenerated to mere legislative eunuchs? Are we 
simply rubber stamps in the hands of a bureaucrat? If these 
things be true no one should wonder that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has sunk to such a level that it no longer claims the 
respect of the average American citizen. 

It has been said that “ there was only one greater coward than 
a Member of Congress, and that was two Members of Congress.” 
How long will we allow this thought to be prevalent in the 
publie mind? How long, oh, how long before the American 
Congress will assert itself and rise to the summit occupied by 
this body in the old days? 

We are told we must stand by the President. I want to 
stand by and act with the President. But if he is the honor- 
able, brave, high-minded, and patriotic man I believe, yea, that 
I know him to be, he would despise me if he thought that I 
deliberately sacrificed my honest, conscientious convictions in 
an effort to curry favor with him. I voted for the war reso- 
lution. I voted for the issue of $7,000,000,000 of bonds and 
shall vote for each and every measure necessary to bring 
this war to a successful conclusion, but, so help me God, as long 
as I am a Member of this House I shall think and act as the 
chosen Representative of a free people, uninfluenced and un- 
awed by any outside consideration. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I presume that no Member of 
Congress will question the patriotism of any other Member of 
Congress on the issue now pending.- When the issue was sub- 
mitted to this House to determine. whether or not a state of 
war existed between the United States and Germany, -every 
Member present, except 50, voted that a state of war did exist, 
and authorized the President of the United States to mse all of 
the means necessary to bring this war to a quick and success- 
ful conclusion. i 

When the bill was before the House to take from the assets 
of the country $7,000,000,000, the most stupendous sum ever 
voted by a legislative body in any one sitting in the history of 
the world, it passed this House without a single dissenting 
vote. So it does not lie in the mouth of any Member to ques- 
tion the motives of another. 

I believe that every Member of Congress now desires to do 
that which he deems is the best for the country, and to raise 
the best and the quickest and most efficient army to fight the 
battles of the Union. 

I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that I have no other motive and 
am moved by the highest sense of patriotism in every word 
that I utter and every vote that I cast. 

The question is, Shall we have conscription or shall we have 
the volunteer system? The fight for conscription is being led 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN], who was born 
in Germany. It is natural that he should be for the conscript 
system. I do not blame him in the least. But it strikes me, 
gentlemen, that we are going far afield in a new and untried 
experiment. 

This plan of the so-called selective draft has not been tried 
by any Nation in the history of the entire world. 

GERMANY. 


In Germany, where they have had universal military train- 
ing for more than 40 years, no such system would be tolerated. 
It is entirely too Prussian for Prussia itself. Under the Ger- 
man system, which is universal in its application, when a call 
is made to colors every man of the age within the class is called 
to the colors without discrimination or selection. 

FRANCE. 


In Franee, where they have had military training, at the be- 
ginning of this war a general call was issued for volunteers, 
and every citizen able to bear arms was, called to the front. 
Those who had had military training went immediately to the 
defense of their country, and all the others went immediately 
into training. 


ENGLAND. 


In England, where the people have been, as in America, op- 
posed to large standing armies and large military establish- 
ments, where liberty is respected and freedom prevails, the 
English Parliament would not pass a conscription law of any 
sort, either general or selective, but the call was issued for 
volunteers, and more men enlisted than the army officers could 
take care of, and more enlisted than could be immediately 
trained. England was criticized because she did not instantly 
put an army into the field. The German Government was dis- 
posed to laugh at the English system, and did not believe that 
it would be effective, but under the volunteer system miracles 
apparently have since been wrought. The English people vol- 
unteered, were rapidly trained, and England soon began pour- 
ing troops into Europe, until to-day it is estimated that England 
has more than 5,000,000 soldiers on the battle lines of Europe, 
and there is not a single conscript in this vast English Army 
in Europe. 

It is urged that England had to finally go to conscription. 
That is not the truth, that England had to go to conscription 
to get men, but it is true that the British Parliament did pass 
last year, after she had more than 5,000,000 volunteers, a con- 
scription law; but that law provided that every Englishman 
should have 30 days after the call for troops of a certain class 
within which time to volunteer. The passage of that conscrip- 
tion law was avowedly for the purpose of compelling all men 
in England, Scotland, and Wales who were of military age and 
physically strong, and who had declined to volunteer, to go 
into the army. This conscript law was for the purpose of get- 
ting what they called “slackers.” It was not for the purpose 
of taking the brave and willing soldier, but for the purpose of 
taking the shirkers of public duty and compelling them to go 
in training. Why do not these gentlemen who have shonted 
loudly on the floor of this House that England had to go to 
conscription tell the whole truth about it? 

CANADA. 


When the statement was made on the floor of this House that 


England had to finally pass the conscription law, they failed to 
state that there has been no conscription law in Canada, On 
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the contrary, the Canadian Parliament declined to pass a con- 
scription law. Our neighbors just north of us love liberty and 
freedom, hate Prussianism. and militarism, and declined to 
adopt any of the Prussian military principles. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Canada has no conscription law, she has fur- 
nished vastly more troops than the English Parliament said 
was her quota, 
3 i ; AUSTRALIA, 

In Australia, when this matter was up before the Australian 
Parliament, they had a referendum on it, and the people of 
Australia voted it down by an overwhelming majority, said to 
be 9 or 10 to 1. The Australian people declined to subject 
themselves to conscript officers. Notwithstanding this fact, 
Australia has furnished vastly more than her quota of troops to 
England, and they are now fighting gloriously on the battle 
fields of Europe. 

“IRELAND, 


The English Parliament also especially exempted Ireland 
from the conscription law, and not a single soldier has been 
conscripted in all of Ireland, yet the Irish people, who were 
thought to be disloyal to England, have by the volunteer system 
furnished more than her quota of troops. Nor did England 
apply the conscript law to her South African and Asiatic col- 
onies. Every soldier from India has been a volunteer soldier, 

It is strange to me how men can on the floor of this House 
say that the volunteer system is a failure and that we can not 
get soldiers to fight the battles of the Republic unless we con- 
script them. Every gentleman who makes that statement 
knows, or should know, that the General Staff of the Army has 
been unalterably opposed to the volunteer system, and that the 
War Department some time ago stopped the volunteer system 
and ordered the adjutant generals of the National Guard of the 
several States to stop enlisting men in the National Guard. It 
is contended that the Government has established recruiting 
offices throughout the United States and that they are getting 
no men. Why, of course not. These recruiting officers are re- 
cruiting for the Regular Standing Army. Our boys do not 
want to get into the Standing Army. When they enlist in the 
Standing Army no assurance can be given them as to what com- 
pany they will belong to or who their captain will be, what 
regiment they will serve in, or where they will be sent, whether 
to the Philippines, Mexico, Porto Rico, Cuba, or the European 
trenches. There is not a Member of this House but that knows 
that this system is not popular with the American boy and with 
the American citizen. 

If the present National Guard law had been simply amended 
so as to authorize the President of the United States to enlist 
n million men in the National Guard, and the President would 
issue his call upon the States of the Union for their quota of 
troops, as has always been done in the past from the Revolu- 
tionary War down to the present time, we would get a million 
men before the enrollment authorized under this bill could 
possibly be made. Because if the call is made upon the gov- 
ernor of the State, and the governor issues his proclamation 
within the State calling for volunteers and asking the State to 
do its full duty, show its patriotism, and State pride by not 
lagging behind, the young men of every county could be relied 
upon to get together at the courthouse in the county and in the 
towns and villages, organize themselves into companies, and 
select their lieutenants and captains. When this is done, they 
would tender their services to the governor of the State, and he 
in turn would tender them to the President, and the President, 
under the present law, would cover them into the Regular Army 
and assign the regiments from Mississippi for duty as has been 
done in the past. That is to say, Mississippians would, as far 
as possible, be brigaded together, North Carolinians together, 
and Tennesseeans together, and thus preserye the American 
idea of an army. 

The men who are selected as captains by the various com- 
panies would be men of their choice and men whom they are 
willing to follow. Oh, but it is contended that they would not be 
trained. Of course, many of them would not be trained, but as 
has been stated before that would be true under either system. 
So I think it better, wiser, and more American to let the members 
of the company select their own officers, send these officers to 
the officers’ training camps to receive the training necessary to 
acquaint them with their duties, and instead of sending a 
stranger who had been trained in this way back to command 
the company send back the officer of their choice. 

The American boys are brave, but they are human beings. It 
is a severe trial to a young man to enlist in a company where he 
will be with his friends, acquaintances, and neighbors; but under 
the system proposed by the War Department and vigorously 
insisted upon by them, they do not want young men who are 


neighbors put in the same company, they want to take them and 


send them into the Regular Army of the United States—take a 


Mississippian and put him in a company which will be made up 
of boys from every State in the Union. It is their hope to thus 
destroy all State and local pride. They want all of the regi-- 
ments to be known by number, eliminating entirely the State 
units, and it is this that prevents our young men enlisting. But 
if this Congress will adopt the American and democratic system 
of permitting the young men in every community of the United 
States to come together, organize themselves into companies, 
tender full units to the Government so that they will be kept 
together, there will be absolutely no trouble in raising a ready 
and willing army. This volunteer system will get soldiers quick 
and all we will need. It takes soldiers to fight a war. 

It is contended; however, that under the volunteer system only 
such men as want to go will be called upon to serve. This is to 
an extent true, but let us look for a moment at the proposition 
and not try to deceive ourselves. Under the system proposed by 
the General Staff, which is embodied in this bill, who is to de- 
termine who shall go? They first contended that the Govern- 
ment should determine who shall go and who shall remain at 
home, but they soon found out that that would not do, so they 
now say that it shall be determined by lot. That there shall be 
s chuck-a-luck game; that all those of a certain age shall be 

rawn. i 

What will be the result if you have 4,000,000 names in the 
various wheels throughout the United States, one out of every 
eight men to go, you turn the wheel, draw out his name, and it 
may be that there are five or six young men anxious to go, or at 
least willing to go, and the one drawn would be the one most 
unwilling to go, and we will presume that he endeavors to claim 
his exemption for some reason or other, then is the Army officer 
to determine whether this young man shall go or not? I do 
not care what sort of board you have, whether a local board made 
up of county officers as proposed by some, whether you send a 
board from the Army, or whether you have men specially selected 
from civil life, this board will finally determine whether the young 
man shall go or not, upon the theory that he owes a duty to the 
Government, This we concede. We all know that he owes a 
duty to the Government, but I contend that he owes it under the 
American system, and that he can better determine for himself 
whether he can afford to leave home than for some Army officer 
or civil board to determine that question. At any rate, if he 
goes unwillingly he is a dissatisfied soldier, more liable to shirk 
and more liable to desert. But the Army officers take the posi- 
tion that after they get him in the Army they will see that he 
is taken and trained and compelled to be a soldier. This is the 
Prussian method, which I hate and despise. I do not believe 
that you can thus instill true courage and true patriotism in a 
boy. You may harass him into a brute by “bucking and 
gagging” him and placing him in the guardhouse, punishing 
him in all sorts of ways until he gets reckless and does not cure 
much what he does, and at the first opportunity he is going to 
desert. ; 

What is the testimony of all the Army officers throughout the 
history of the world?’ They will tell you that the volunteer 
has always made the best soldier. From the discussion on this 
floor you would imagine that the most disgraceful human being 
on earth is the volunteer soldier. So much so that Mr, GARDNER 
of Massachusetts, the strongest supporter in the House of the 
selective-draft system, rushed to the defense of the volunteer 
soldier because he realized the untenable and defenseless posi- 
tion that they were being left in before the people of the United 
States, whose fathers and grandfathers had been volunteer 
soldiers and had made the pages of American history glorious. 
[Applause.] 

So I say, Mr. Chairman, if I were a strong advocate of Ger- 
many, I know of no better way of helping the German cause than 
by the adoption of the heartless method proposed by the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army. Provost marshals and conscript officers 
will not make this war popular with the people. When you take 
an unwilling son from his home and place him in the Army you 
will render the war odious to his mother and to his father. What 
we need above all things is to make this war the war of the 
fathers and mothers as well as the war of the boys in the Army. 

It is contended that the passage of this bill will strike terror 
into German hearts. Ah, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
statement. On the contrary, if the conscript officers go out and 
arrest the boys and drive them into the Army with bayonets, 
they are likely to be resisted, and news of rioting all over the 
United States will add more joy to the German hearts than any 
news that could be conveyed to them. What would strike terror 
to the German hearts would be to adopt a system where every 
man, woman, and child would stand behind the army of volun- 
teers. In union there is strength; in discord there is weakness. 
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In certain sections of this country this is not a popular war. For 
God's sake let us not, as patriotic Americans, render it more 
edious and obnoxious to our people. [Applause.] ior 

It is also contended that we need an army, and need it at once. 
This is the cry of the General Staff of the Army, and yet when 
you ask them how long it will take to raise an army under this 
system they propose, not one of them will dare tell you how long. 
If they want an army quick, why is it that the General Staff 
opposed so vigorously the proposition of Theodore Roosevelt to 
raise at once throughout the United States an army of at least 
125,000 men, and within the last few days he says he can make 
it 150,000 men, many of them trained soldiers and all of them 
over 25 years of age, thus guaranteeing to the General Staff that 
he would not in any wise interfere with their choice of the 
young men of America. I can see no earthly reason why this 
proposition of his can not be accepted. I have no brief to speak 
for Theodore Roosevelt, I have never liked his politics nor his 
governmental policies; but if he can, as he says, within 90 days 
from the time he gets the authority, land 125,000 men on French 
soil, it looks to me like the height of folly to deny him and those 
who desire to go with him this opportunity. It can spring from 
but one source, and that is the hatred of the General Staff of the 
Army for the volunteer soldier. 

This General Staff of the Army is not infallible. Why, when 
they first came before the Military Affairs Committee the staff 
said that they wanted authority to raise a million men, includ- 
ing the Regular Army and the National Guard. The members 
of the Military Affairs Committee called their attention to the 
fact that under the present law they could enlist the Regular 
Army to over 241,000 men and the National Guard to over 
666,000 men, or, in other words, that they already had authority 
to enlist something more than 900,000 men, and that it was only 
necessary for the committee to pass a law to increase the Army 
about a hundred thousand men to get the number demanded. 
When their attention was called to this fact, the staff left the 
committee that afternoon, and the next morning came back be- 
fore the committee with an entirely new plan, stating that they 
wanted a million men in addition to the Regular Army and the 
National Guard. Gentlemen of the House, this was done over- 
night. Is it possible that these men could have thus blundered 
if they had given this subject real and genuine thought? Ah, 
no, Mr. Chairman, they had issued an order that the National 
Guard should not be permitted to enlist any more men. This 
board of Army officers, who claim to have all wisdom in refer- 
ence to military affairs, is the same board that criticized through 
the public press the National Guard system on the border of 
Mexico. That was the most unjust, most unfair criticism ever 
made of a magnificent body of fighting men. In many States 
within 24 hours after the order was issued to mobilize the Na- 
tional Guard the entire National Guard was ready to entrain. 
And yet, owing to the incompetence and unpreparedness of the 
General Staff to take care of them, many of these guardsmen 
were kept in their respective States for months until the Gen- 
eral Staff could arrange for their transportation and secure for 
them the necessary means of being cared for on the border. In 
order to prevent criticism of themselves they filled the public 
press with criticism of the National Guard, and yet every fair- 
minded man who will investigate the facts will find that that 
eriticism was unjust and unfair. The fault was at the door of 
the Regular Army officers and not at the door of the National 
Guard. Yet these men we are asked to follow blindly. 

PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER. 


This- simply illustrates that the theoretical soldier is not 
always the practical soldier. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
the city of Washington was filled with theoretical soldiers, 
Abraham Lincoln became President of the United States. The 
theoretical soldiers were in command of the Army, and there 
were no victories to amount to anything during the first two 
years of the war. But in 1863 the Battle of Gettysburg was 
fought, on the Ist. 2d, and 3d days of July, and was the first 
great victory to the credit of the northern army. The next 
day, the 4th of July, Vicksburg fell, and in the rejoicings 
here at the Capital some of the friends of Lincoln asked him 
why it was that he won no victories during the first two years 
of the war and that all of these victories came at practically 
the same time. Lincoln’s reply was: “It took me two years 
to weed out the carpet knights and raise me up some generals.” 
[ Applause. ] 8 

I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but if we go into 
this war and it becomes a real fight and a real war the generals 
now in Washington constituting fhe body of “carpet knights ” 
will have to be replaced by men developed in the field. If 
their calculations in the fight are not more accurate than their 
calculations when they come before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, what man can say what great blunders they will. make 


in the orgenization of the Army and in fighting the battles in 


the field? I do not say this out of criticism.or for the purpose 
of doing any injury to the magnificent body of men who make 
up..the officers of the United States Army. I know many of 
them personally and they are a magnificent lot of gentlemen, 
men of high character and high standing, but I do not concede 
that these men are infallible, and I am unwilling that Congress 
should surrender to these gentlemen all control of the purse 
strings of the Government and the appointment of all of the 
officers who shall go to make up the Army. 

All of the Regular Army officers hold their jobs for life and 
are paid princely salaries. A general’s salary is $9,300 a year 
as long as he remains active, and when he retires to private 
life he retires with three-fourths pay as long as he lives. 
These men have been educated by the Government, having gone 
into the academy by appointment from some Congressman or 
Senator when they were still in their teens. 

The entire expense of their education at the academy is borne 
by the Government. As soon as they graduate they take their 
positions in the Regular Army as second lieutenants, at a salary 


of $1,800 a year. Therefore these men know absolutely. nothing 


about the practical side of life. They are trained to have a 
contempt for politics—I do not complain at this—and I fear 
that they do not have much‘respect for the rights of a private 
citizen. Army life becomes attractive. They begin to look at 
once for promotion—I do not complain at this—but I do not 
think that they ought to criticize the patriotism of the people 
who do not do their bidding at all times. It is in time of war 
that promotions to the Army officers come thick and fast. The 
lieufenants and captains of the Regular Army look with great 
disfavor on the Volunteer Army in time of war coming into the 
Regular Army with lieutenants and captains and majors and 
colonels from civil life, while they remain lieutenants and 
captains in the Regular Army. So if they can break up this 
volunteer system as it has heretofore existed, and the General 
Staff is permitted to select all of the officers, the strong fra- 
ternity existing between the graduates from the West Point 
Military Academy will insure the lieutenant in the Regular 
Army the position at once as colonel, and promotions would go 
all up the line. The statement is perhaps true that of the 7,500 
officers on the roster roll of the Regular Army every one of them 
would be promoted three or four grades the very moment the 
million men are mustered into the service under the plan pro- 
posed by the General Staff, whereas if the million men were 
organized under the volunteer system there would be no promo- 
tions, or very few promotions, in the ranks of the officers of the 
standing army. This, Mr. Chairman, is perhaps the principal 
reason why the General Staff and those holding jobs for life are 
so unalterably opposed to the volunteer system. 


THE VOLUNTEER AND LIBERTY, , 


The statement has been repeatedly made on the floor of this 
House since this debate commenced, and no human being has 
denied it, that liberty has been established on earth by the yolun- 
teer soldier. I challenge the advocates of this selective-draft 
plan to point out a single instance in the history of the world 
where a volunteer army has enslaved a people. I make the 
statement without fear of successful contradiction that but for 
the volunteer soldier the human family would still be serfs and 
slayes to some monarchical form of government and kept in 
subjection by a standing army. I also make the statement with- 
out fear of successful contradiction that it has been the con- 
script soldier who has overturned every free government on 
earth. 


When we established independence in America we fought the 
English conscript soldier. Many interesting stories are told as 
to how the British Government conscripted the Irish soldier, 
placed him in the holds of their ships, transported him across 
the Atlantic, forced him to don the uniform of the British 
conscript soldier, and drove him into line to fight the battles 
against the freedom of America. As soon as the Irishman, con- 
scripted against his will, got an opportunity he deserted and 
joined the ragged continentals to help fight the battles of Amer- 
ican liberty. How many, many times has the Irish orator on 
the Fourth of July referred to this page in the history of our 
country. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, I hear the volunteer army which achieved 
our independence sneered at. I never believed that I would 
live to see the day that the Army officers should so completely 


control this House that they could induce the Members of the 


House of Representatives, descendants of the volunteer soldiers, 
to speak contemptuously of the services they rendered. Ah, 
these men are now saying that it has not been the volunteer 
soldier whom they denounced, but that it has been the volunteer 
system which they denounced. That, Mr. Chairman, is just as 
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contemptible in my eyes, for without the volunteer system there 
could be no volunteer soldier. [Applause.] L 

I do not believe that because a man volunteers he can not be 
trained as quickly into an effective soldier as when he is con- 
scripted. Nor am I willing to admit that the time has come in 
America when patriotism and bravery has reached such low ebb 
that the American boy can not be depended upon to volunteer to 
do his duty. Nor am I willing to stand by the principle that 
the man who really wants to go to war shall not be permitted 
to go, and that the man who does not want to go shall be made 
to go. Nor am I willing to admit that there should be any Gov- 
ernment supervision of what a man shall do with his own life. 

CONSCRIPTION COMPLICATES. 


If the General Staff will be honest in their efforts, and the 
administration will adopt the plan to secure soldiers by the 
volunteer system, permitting the young men from the various 
communities to organize their companies, if within 60 days there 
should be no living evidence of the fact that the boys of America 
and the young men of America will do their full duty by their 
Government, then, and not until then, will I insult them by 
voting to conscript them. 

You may sugar coat the system proposed in this bill as much 
as you please by calling it “selective draft,” but it is con- 
scription just the same; conscription, to my mind, in its most 
hideous form; conseription where all sorts of partiality and 
favoritism may be shown; conscription where a few shall be 
taken and many shall be left, although they are of the same age 
and owe the same duty to the Government; conscription which 
is bound to be undemocratic, because it is admitted that in the 
first draft only 1 out of 8 can be taken; and if the age limit 
is raised from 21 to 40, then only 1 out of 24 will be taken 
and 28 will be left behind. ` 

Just stop a moment, gentlemen of the House, and consider 
what an army it will take to organize the machinery necessary 
to select these men, whether the age limit be from 19 to 25 or 
from 21 to 40. It is estimated that at least 3,000 conscript sta- 
tions will have to be established throughout the United States, 
that at each one of these stations there shall be three conscript 
officers who shall constitute the board to pass upon the young 
men as their names are drawn out of the chuck-a-luck box. 
Just how many officers will be needed to go and hunt these 
young men up when it is decided who shall be taken no one can 
estimate. The cost alone would be startling but for the billions 
which we are already paying out. 

But this is not all of the horrible story that is pictured in my 
mind. When the news shall go forth—and it is stated by some 
that it will not be possible to enlist a single man under the pro- 
posed plan before the Ist of September—but when the news is 
given out that all of these millions of men shall report, and a 
few thousand of them shall fail to report, then warrants will be 
issued, United States marshals will hunt these boys up, arrest 
them, try them in courts, charge them with desertion, place 
fines and prison sentences upon them which they will have to 
work out in the Federal prisons. 

But this is not all of the horrible picture. When the procla- 
mation goes forth that all of these millions of men shall report 
at a certain place, and only 1 out of 20 fails to respond, he 
becomes guilty of a crime, and that would mean that not less 
than 1,000,000 warrants would have to be issued for the arrest 
of 1,000,000 men, just exactly the number of men that this bill 
proposes to raise by conscription, and yet among these arrests, 
under the provisions of this bill unless amended, not a single 
one of these men would go into the Army, but would go to a 
Federal prison. 

CORRUPT INFLUENCE, 4 

Yet Members of this Congress have yielded their convictions 
under coercion from the great financial interests of the country, 
who are sending out telegrams, at the cost of many thousands 


of dollars, to the banks, boards of trade, and other organiza-. 


tions throughout the United States misrepresenting the facts 
in reference to this bill, misrepresenting the truth as to what 
the bill contains, contending that the bill is democratic and 
universal, and calling upon them to send telegrams to their 
Congressmen and Senators to compel them to vote for a system 
which in my judgment will bring America into disgrace and 
shame. 

Mr. Chairman, I love the indorsement of my people as much 
as any man on this floor. I love to hear the plaudits of those 
people when they indorse me and honor me by saying, “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant”; but they elected me to 
Congress believing that I was a Democrat, believing that under 
all circumstances; even though the heavens should fall, I would 
vote my honest and conscientious judgment and for the best 
interests of our country, and I can not now at this hour betray 
them. I ean not find in my heart a single good reason why I 


should favor or vote for conscription, but a thousand reasons 
rush to my mind why I should’ not vote for it. Applause. ] 

I know that when I cast the vote which I shall cast against 
this measure that the great newspapers throughout the country 
will malign and traduce me, will call me a German sympathizer, 
will call me a slacker, and attempt to place numerous other 
slurs upon me to bring me into disgrace, and that if I should 
vote for the measure I would be hailed by fhem as a patriot 
and as a liberty-loving American. So it would be easier for me 
to pursue the line of least resistance, surrender my heart, my 
mind, my convictions on this Army’ bill to the clamor of the 
public press and to the demand of the financial interests, and 
vote for this selective-draft bill. But, Mr. Chairman, that I 
will not do. 

This is the opportunity which the General Staff and Army 
Board have of getting that which has been denied them in times 
of peace for so many years, a standing army of a million men 
and 44,000 officers fastened upon the American people for all 
time to come, costing the taxpayers of America the stupendous 
sum of $2,500,000,000 annually. Oh, I hear men say that there 
is nothing to that; Members of Congress can control the situa- 
tion. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I saw a week ago an overwhelming 
majority of this Congress standing ready to vote against the 
hateful selective-draft system and shouting for the volunteer 
system; many Members of the House saying that they would 
under no circumstances vote for the conscription bill. 

The chairman of the Military Affairs Committee has stated 
on the floor of the House that hundreds of Members of Con- 
gress came to him and urged him not to yield to the demand 
of the grent interests for the conscription system, and yet when 
the public press began to traduce them, when the propaganda 
went out from New York to the various districts of the United 
States embodying the following telegram: 

Representative from your district, is reported op- 
posed to universal military service and blocking President Wil- 
son in his war program. We suggest that you organize mass 
meetings to show Representative that Americans who 
sent him to Congress demand that he support universal mili- 
tary training and the President. Have asked cooperation of 
your local business association. Please work with it and enlist 
strong newspaper support for this campaign. Please wire us 
your willingness to fight for a united Nation now.” r 

And when telegrams and letters, influenced by this propa- 
ganda campaign, began to flood the mails of the Congressmen, 
these same Members of Congress, yielding to the pressure, have 
now changed their minds and now announce their intention of 
supporting the conscription bill. 


WHEN THE WARIS OVER, 


Why, Mr. Chairman, do you not know when this war is over 
and the Army is to be disbanded these same influences will go 
to work through the same channels and by the same methods 
cause these same men to vote for a standing Army of a million 
men and 44,000 officers. The ery will then go up that these 
are trained men, trained soldiers, and that the Government 
needs them to protect itself against some imaginary foreign 
foe, and the same influences that control this Congress will 
control the next one. So, Mr. Chairman, whether other men 
take this view or not, I see more danger to America in estab- 
lishing the conscription system than I do from any German 
invasion or any German Army. I am unwilling by any vote 
of mine to surrender my American ideals of freedom, liberty, 
and justice and adopt the Prussian ideals of force, strength,’ 
oppression, and injustice. [Applause.] 

Why is it, Mr. Chairman, that there are now over 16,000,000 
Germans in the United States? It is because these same 
Germans fled from Germany to eseape the Prussian militarism; 
and I can not, while voting to go to war to defend us from 
Prussianism, establish Prussianism here in America. Let us 
retain our American system of Government and preserve our 
American system of organizing an army. 

STATE UNITS. 

Of course, the majority of my colleagues will be able to put 
this bill through; but when, you do, let me beseech you to 
retain in the bill the State units, so that our boys may not be 
broken up and sent among strangers. When he is conscripted, 
let him be conscripted to go as nearly as possible with his 
friends.and neighbors. Do not make it impossible for the 
people of America when they listen for news from the European 
war front to hear anything except as hearing from convicts, 
“United States Regiment No. 269 engaged the enemy to-day.” 
Oh, how the hearts of the loyal citizens of Mississippi would 
swell with pride if they could read in the morning papers that 
thé Mississippi troops behaved like men,” or an item like 
this: The Mississippi troops engaged the enemy and drove 
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them from the field and won for American arms a glorious 
victory.” 

Why, Mr. Chairman, as I said in the beginning, even the Ger- 
man system realizes the love of home, the love of locality, the 
love of neighbors. There is a German expression which when 
being translated means “Can I ever forget the place where my 
cradle stood.” So, in organizing the German Army, the Ba- 
varians, the Prussians, the Germans are known by their locality, 
and not by numbers of regiments. The English armies are 
known by the communities which they represent. The Scotch 
troops are organized as Scotchmen, and they feel that they are 
ndding glory to old Scotland by conducting themselves as Scotch- 
men in the fight. The Canadians read with pride of the heroic 
daring of the Canadian regiments, and the same is true of the 
inhabitants of Australia. Why should we in America endeavor 
to destroy in the organization of our Army the fact that we are 
a Government of united States? Why should the citizens of 
Maine, or Mississippi, Massachusetts, or Missouri be denied the 
honor of having their troops brigaded together? I must con- 
fess that I have no patience with the idea that an Army officer 
sluld be a stranger to his troops, that the captain should not 
know a single man in his company, that the colonel should be 
a stranger to everyone except the officers with whom he asso- 
ciates. This is worse than Prussianism, and God knows that 
it is not Americanism. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. SISSON, . Will the gentleman yield me five minutes more? 

Mr. DENT. I have many requests for time; but I hate to 
refuse the gentleman, and I yield him five minutes more. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the great daily press of our 
country has done much to becloud the real issue in this debate. 
They say the President is for the General Staff bill as they 
wanted it, and neither the House nor the Senate committees 
would take the General Staff bill. Do the people know that 
on the 8th of December, 1914, President Wilson, when the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army were pressing him and the militarists of 
the country were denouncing him for not advocating a large 
standing army, delivered a speech, in which he dealt with this 
very subject. I quote him literally. He said: 

It is said in some quarters that we are not prepared for war. 
What is meant by being prepared? Is it meant that we are not 
ready upon brief notice to put a Nation in the field, 2 Nation of 
men trained to arms? Of course we are not ready to do that, 
and we shall never be in time of peace so long as we retain our 
present political principles and institutions. And what is it 
that it is suggested that we should be prepared to do? 
To defend ourselves against attack? We have always found 
means to do that, and shall find them whenever it is necessary 
without calling our people away from their necessary tasks to 
render compulsory military service in times of peace.” 

Further he says: 

“From the first we have had a clear and settled policy with 
regard to military establishments. We never have had, and 
while we retain our present principles and ideals we never shall 
have, a large standing army. If asked, Are you ready to defend 
yourselves? we reply most assuredly; to “the utmost; and yet 
we shall not turn America into a military camp. We will not 
ask our young men to spend the best years of their lives making 
soldiers of themselves.” 

Continuing in the same address, President Wilson said: 

“ Let us remind ourselves, therefore, of the only thing we can 
do or will do. We must depend in every time of national peril, 
in the future as in the past, not upon a standing army, nor yet 
upon a reserve army, but upon a citizenry trained and accus- 
tomed to arms. It will be right enough, right American policy, 
based upon our accustomed principles and practices, to provide a 
system by which every citizen who will volunteer for the training 
may be made familiar with the use of modern arms, the rudi- 
ments of drill and maneuver, and the maintenance and sanita- 
tion of camps.” 

Let me call your attention sharply to so much of the Presi- 
dent’s address contained in the last quotation, which says: 

“Tt will be right enough, right American policy, based upon 
our accustomed principles and practices, to provide a system 
whereby every citizen who will volunteer for the training may 
be made familiar with the use of modern arms,” and so forth. 
The use of the words “who will volunteer” clearly excludes 
compulsion or any element or principle of force. 

Speaking with reference to the National Guard, President 
Wilson in the same address said: 

“ It is right, too, that the National Guard of the States should 
be developed and strengthened by every means not inconsistent 
with our obligations to our own people or with the established 
policy of our Government. And this, also, not because the time 


or occasion specially calls for such measures, but because it 
should be our constant policy to make these provisions for our 
national peace and safety. 

“More than this carries with it a reversal of the whole his- 
tory and character of-our polity.” 

This is not all, Mr. Chairman. Only one year ago, in an ad- 
dress about the time Secretary of War Garrison was endeavor- 
ing to swing the President for conscription or for a continental 
army in lieu of the democratic National Guard system, the 
President took the same position, and because the President 
would not yield Secretary Garrison resigned from the Cabinet. 

The President states that he believed in a policy that where 
“every citizen who will volunteer for training may be made 
familiar with the use of arms,” and to go further “than this 
carries with it a reversal of the whole history and character 
of our polity.” Such is my view, Mr. Chairman, and this being 
my conviction I must stand by this announcement of our great 
President. We have preserved our liberties and our freedom 
thus long by adhering without deviation from this truth. Prin- 
ciples are eternal. Men may change, but principles never. So 
let us who believe in the fundamental truths of democracy 
adhere to them with courage. Majorities do not make right. 
When the Master was on earth, He was in a hopeless minority, 
and if His apostles had been swayed from the truth by men in 
high places, by men of great power and wealth, and by 
majorities there would have been no Christian religion now on 
earth. 

I shall strike no blow at freedom. I do not want Old Glory 
to wave over a nation of people oppressed by militarism. If 
this bill passes, then the volunteer will pass into history until 
our Government becomes so oppressive that in the distant future 
the volunteer will again appear, not alone with ballots but per- 
haps with bayonets in his hands to overthrow this oppression. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a sad occasion to me, for I know that 
when this vote is taken the volunteer soldier is a thing of the 
past and militarism has come. Your vote for conscription means 
that the volunteer system is a failure. Your vote means that 
when you abolish the volunteer system something must take its 
place, and that something will be the Prussian militarism, or so- 
called unlyersal military training, which will be forever a 
burden upon the backs of the people of America who labor and 
toil. 

The people, the real people, the people who will have to die 
and pay, have not been heard from on this question: Only those 
who have grown rich out of the war, and who will grow richer, 
have bombarded the country banks and the business leagues of 
the small towns with telegrams calling on them to telegraph 
their Congressmen and Senators have been heard in these Halls, 
and this bombardment has caused Congressmen to surrender 
their convictions on this question. 

When the war is over, as I have said before, these same in- 
fluences will saddle on the backs of the American people a 
standing Army of a million men. The great financial interests 
think that they need this to protect their bonds and their hold- 
ings. They now control Congress. The question is how long 
will they continue in this control? Just so long as the people 
who hold the ballots permit it. 

Gentleman of the House, before concluding my remarks, if 
you will bear with me a moment, let me picture to you a scene 
which will be staged in many a home in this broad land when 
by your yotes you saddle this conscription law upon the Ameri- 
can people. Let me picture to you a home, a young man un- 
willing to go after his name has been drawn, a squad of con- 
script officers sent to arrest him, approach the front door and 
knock. The father appears, and they ask, “Does Mr. John 
Smith live here?” The boy’s father says, “I do; that is my 
name.” They then ask, “ Where is your son?” The father an- 
swers, “He is out at the store, or he is in the lot.” ‘They go 
out, find the boy, he is arrested and marched off in front of 
bayonets. What is the effect upon the mother’s heart and upon 
the father’s heart? They hate that law, that conscription, 
which took their boy from them. This is what this conscript 
bill means. 

Let me draw you another picture in a similar home. The boy 
who has been to the place where a volunteer company is being 
organized, returns to his home fired with patriotism, and ap- 
proaching his father says, “ Father, I want to join the Army.” 
His father says, “My boy, I hate to sa you go.” His mother 
weeps on his neck and says, “Son, I do not want you to go. 
Do not go to the war.” The boy answers, “I think I ought to 
go.“ They talk it over. The boy goes to bed, and the old 
father and mother sit there in the quiet hours of the night. ` 
The father says, Wife, I went to the war. I reckon that boy 
has got the same feeling that I had. I love him, but down in 
my soul I am glad that he wants to volunteer.” The wife, 
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with tears in her eyes, answers, “ Yes; my father volunteered. 
I reckon our boy is right.” They drop down on their knees and 
ask God’s blessing upon the boy. The next morning at the 
breakfast table the father places his hand on the shoulder of 
his son and says, “ John, we have talked the matter over during 
the night, and while your mother and I do not want you to go, 
we say to you, if you feel it your duty to go, go, and may God's 
blessing rest with you.” The boy goes, and with him go the 
prayers of the mother and father. Whose war is that? That 
is the mother’s and father's war. The first picture, gentlemen 
of the House, shows the conscript. The second picture is the 
volunteer, and if we adopt that system, Mr. Chairman, then 
this war which we have entered for the preservation of the 
foundation principles of our Government becomes the people's 
war, and not an Army officer's war. 

Mr. Chairman, feeling as I do, I can not vote for this bill. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THomas]. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
you need not be alarmed, because the object I have before me 
is not a bomb, but only a copy of the Washington Times news- 
paper. I will admit, however, that I ought to have a pair of 
tongs with which to handle it. [Laughter.] We have fallen 
upon strange times. No measure of importance can come be- 
fore this House for its consideration without the yellow and 
disreputable portion of the press unmercifully lashing and -villi- 
fying those Menbers who dare to vote contrary to the ideas 
ef those hawkers of opinions that have been furnished by 
various so-called patriotic leagues and associations whose chief 
business is to talk and not to fight. I do not mean to say that 
the press as a whole is yellow and disreputable, for it is not. 
There are disreputable characters in all trades, professions, 
and occupations. In the law there are shysters; in medicine, 
quacks; and fakers in all the avocations of human endeavor, 
and my remarks apply to that part of the press that the shoe 
fits. 

It is a fact well known to the Members of this House that 
representatives of disreputable and mendacious yellow journal- 
ism flock in the corridors of this Capitol Building like unclean 
birds of prey, anxious to glut their filthy beaks in the vitals of 
the reputation of any Members of Congress they can not brow- 
beat and sandbag into supporting those measures which appeal 
to the interest and venality of such journalism. I will read to 
you a sample editorial falsehood, evidence of the meral delin- 
quency and general malice of newspapers of this character. 
To-day the Washington Times states in an editorial that— 

The Legislature of Missouri has passed unanimously a resolution 
indorsing this measure which CLARK and REED opposed. 

The reference is to Speaker CLARK and Senator Rerp, of Mis- 
souri, and this conscript measure. The mendacity of the 
Washington Times in that statement is equaled only by its 
insolence and stupidity. The Legislature of Missouri did not 
pass any such resolution, or any resolution whatever on that 
subject. It adjourned about the ist of March, long before this 
measure was presented and before the extra session of Con- 
gress was called, and never in a legislative capacity heard of 
the matter. This newspaper in support of its ideas does not 
hesitate to libel the Senator from Missouri and the Speaker of 
this House right about the hour when this bill will be voted 
upon, and should be expelled from the press gallery. [Ap- 
plause.] The name of Mr. Speaker Criarx, one of the fairest 
and best-beloved Spenkers who ever presided over this House, 
will live in the history of this Republic when his newspaper 
detractors are dead and forgotten forever. I believe in calling 
a spade a spade instead of an agricultural implement, if it 
becomes necessary so to do. No Member of Congress who votes 
as his conscience dictates, and as he believes his duty demands, 
should stand in awe of all the newspaper hawkers in the world. 
Any man can afford to stand for his rights and the sentiments 
of his constituents without fear or favor, and he who does so 
will in the end have the approval of his own conscience and the 
support of his constituents, j 

Mr. Chairman, there is not, so far as I know, a drop of German 
blood in my veins. My ancestors came to this country before 
the Revolutionary War. I do not believe there are 200 German 
voters in my district. No man can excel me in patriotism and 
devotion to the flag. No man can truthfully assert that I am 
controlled by any ulterior motive in this or any vote I may 
cast. I believe in the volunteer method of raising an army. 
Should the House defeat the volunteer plan and adopt conscrip- 

- tion, as much as I dislike to, rather than have no army I shall 
vote for that plan; but I am not one of those who have suddenly 
seen a great light {laughter}, and I shall vote against the 
Kahn conscription amendment. The gentleman from Alabama 


IMr. BANKHEAD] admits that his conversion, while not so 
righteous, was more sudden than that of Saul of Tarsus. 1 
can not be accused of anything of that kind. I believe in the 
old-time reljgion, and the old-time democracy of the fathers, 
and, ‘so far as this question is concerned, T am still an uncon- 
verted sinner, not even on the mourners’ bench, 

I have supported the President on all important measures. I 
voted for the war resolution and the bond issue for $7,000,000,000 
to feed the warring millions of Europe. In so doing I feel I 
went a far call from Washington's advice to form no entangling 
alliance with foreign nations. I will support any measure that 
I believe necessary to prosecute the war to n successful termina- 
tion, and I believe every Member of this Honse will do the same 
thing even if some of us do not agree with the views of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GarpNer] and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann]. It may be if the General Staff and the 
War College get full control of the affairs of this country, as is 
the evident intention, there may be erected a military oligarchy 
on the ruins of eur boasted liberty, and we may have dukes and 
earls and counts, and other evidences of aristocracy. Should 
such new order of things obtain, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kann] will be entitled to first honors and should be created 
a nobleman with the title of the Duke of Conscription. [Ap- 
plause.] Without jesting, gentlemen, such a state of affairs is 
far from the regions of improbable fancy. Unless the people of 
this country call a halt on militarism such a state of affairs is by 
no means impossible. If militarism comes in full force, it will 
come to stay. Never in the history of the world has military 
power once obtained been relinquished. Two bloody-handed 
tyrants—militarism and hereditary autocracy—have marched 
along the pathway of all the centuries, trampling on human 
rights, and they are rearing their repulsive heads in this House, 
seeking to strike their poisonous fangs into the vitals of consti- 
tutional liberty. [Applause.] You may say what you please 
about it, but I know it and you know it. From militarism we 
may pass to food control, and next a commission may be ap- 
pointed to direct just what occupation each citizen must pursue, 
and finally, if things go on as they are now going, our individual 
liberty may become a thing of mournful memory. The people 
in my part of the country have always enjoyed liberty and the 
blessings of life, and have an abundance to eat and wear, and 
if any food commission attempts to take the food from their 
children to send it to the people of Europe who are ‘fighting and 
do not know what they are fighting about, I predict it will cause 
the biggest sort of disturbance. [Applause.] 

Conscription—another name for slavery—seems to be the order 
of the day, and has become a disease like a consuming fever. I 
understand there is a proposition to conscript men to work on 
farms. That is one kind of conscription I would favor if con- 
fined to the lazy city loafers and pool-room sharks who refuse to 
fight or to work. 

The trouble with that proposition, however, is that some theo- 
retical agriculturist, who probably does not know whether pota- 
toes grow in the ground or on trees, might be appointed to 
superintend the job. [Laughter and applause.] 

We need, instead of a useless commission, the enactment and 
enforcement of laws sufficiently comprehensive and drastic to 
insure the proper punishment of the vultures of commerce. 
Commissions, in my opinion, have become a liability and not an 
asset to this Government, 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Surencry], who is an able 
man, made a speech in this House yesterday which, in my 
opinion, was more fitted for the German Reichstag. Speaking 
on conscription, he declared that no man has a right to volun- 
teer his services to his country because he owes it to his country 
as an obligation to fight when needed, and therefore should not 
be permitted to volunteer. That statement is the concentrated 
essence of Kaiserism and Prussian militarism. It is true there 
is an obligation resting on every citizen to defend his country, 
and it is just as true that he has the right to voluntarily offer 
his services for that purpose. The voluntary performance of 
obligations to country is one of the foundation stones of our 
Government, and one of the greatest incentives to patriotism. 
If the duty to serve the Government is obligatory and no one 
should be permitted to voluntarily perform that duty, then it 
inevitably fullows that no one should be permitted to voluntarily 
perform any obligation he owes to the Government. 

That is the doctrice of absolute government control over the 
action of the individual, and direction of all the activities of its 
citizens. Under that doctrine no citizen has a right to volun- 
tarily perform any duty, but must perform it only under the 
direction of constituted authority. It is absolutism pure and 
simple. Some one stated in this debate that conscription is 
like paying taxes; that the citizen owes an obligation to the 
Government to pay taxes. That is true. The speaker compared 
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the obligation to pay taxes to conscription. There is no 
analogy whatever between the two. Is not the citizen given 
the right to voluntarily pay taxes? He owes the tax. Can he 
not go voluntarily to the proper office and make payment? 
If we proceed on the assumption of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Surrey], the proper officer should make out the 
tax roll of every citizen and send the sheriff with an execution 
to levy on the property of each individual and sell it for the 
amount of tax due, without giving the opportunity to volun- 
tarily make payment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield to the gentleman five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. THOMAS. Gentlemen have stated that the volunteer 
system of raising an army is a failure, and they cite the asser- 
tion that the President is in favor of conscription. We have 
no evidence before this House as to the correctness of that 
statement, except that of newspapers, which, if any evidence at 
all, is certainly not the best evidence. The President has never 
communicated his views to this body on that subject except to 
state in his last message that he is in favor of universal service, 
and that may mean universal training and not conscription. 

Some gentlemen are laboring zealously to make the country 
believe that everyone who is not for the Kahn amendment is 
opposing the President. That statement is untrue. The amend- 
ment substituting conscription alone for the committee bill, 
which provides for both volunteers and conscription, is not 
the same as that sent to the committee by the War College and 
General Staff, and supposed to be approved by the President. 
The War College bill provides that persons between the ages of 
19 and 25 only shall be subject to draft, while the Kahn substi- 
tute provides that those between the ages of 21 and 40 may be 
conscripted. It therefore follows that if those who adhere to 
the volunteer system are opposing the Tresident, so are those 
who favor the Kahn bill. 

It is well known to the Members of this House that Secretary 
Garrison resigned as a member of the Cabinet because he and 
the President could not agree on the subject of military com- 
pulsion? The President on February 10, 1916, wrote Mr. Gar- 
rison as follows: 

As you know, I do not at all agree with you in favoring compulsory 
enlistment for training, and I fear the advocacy of compulsion before 
the cemmittee of the House on the part of representatives of the De- 
3 of War has greatly prejudiced the House against the proposal 
‘or a continental Army, little connection as there is between the plan 
and the opinion of the Chief of Staff of compulsory enlistment. 

Again, on May 30, 1916, in a memorial address at Arlington, 
the President declared: 

I bave heard a great man le talk about universal training. Uni- 
versal voluntary training with alt my heart, if you wish it, but America 
does not wish anything but compulsion of the spirit of America. 

These statements of the President seem to be emphatic and 
clear against the idea of military compulsion. If he has seen 
another and clearer light since then he has not seen fit to com- 
municate it to this House. 

The committee proposes the double plan of volunteers and 
conscription. It provides first for the raising of a volunteer 
army, and should that plan prove a failure then the President 
may, at his option, and when he deems proper, order an army 
to be raised by conscription. 

The Kahn amendment provides only for conscription. This 
is the one essential difference between the two plans. The 
committee bill provides that the patriotic citizen may volunteer 
his services to fight for his country. The conscription plan 
says to the citizen: “ You shall not be permitted to volunteer 
as the brave soldiers of our country’s past have done.” Con- 
scription places an odium on the soldier. In some communities 
a conscript and a convict, however unjust the sentiment may 
be, are considered with almost equal aversion, 

The committee bill will separate the sheep from the goats, 
the brave and patriotic from the cowardly and unpatriotic. 
It is claimed that conscription will bring into the Army all 
classes, the slacker as well as the man who is willing to fight. 
It may in some instances, but in others it will not, and in 
addition it will take much longer to raise and equip a con- 
script army than it will a volunteer army. A volunteer army 
can be raised and equipped and put in the field before a census 
can be taken and other necessary machinery put inte operation 
to raise a conscript army. Under the Kahn amendment about 1 
citizen out of every 8 or 10 subject to military duty will be 
selected. The names will be put in a wheel and drawn ont, 
after the manner of selecting a jury. When the wheel in 
that lottery of death is turned and the only son of the widow 
and the poor man with a dependent family are drawn from its 
gloomy r then there will be weeping and mourning 


throughout all the land, 
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It is claimed we are to have a selective draft. Selective 
in what manner? By chance in a drawing, and the man who 
would willingly volunteer may be drawn, while the one un- 
willing to volunteer may not be selected at all. This method, 
we are told by the proponents of conscription, is eminently fair 
and just and will insure the performance of equal military 
service by every citizen of military age. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Conscription as proposed is merely 
the service of chance, and is neither equal nor just. I do not 
believe that conscription is needed to inspire courage in the 
heart of American manhood. I believe the indomitable spirit 
and heroic fortitude’ of the men who sowed the seeds of 
liberty in this fair land still lives in the hearts of their 
children. 

I recently received a letter from an ex-Confederate soldier 
who resides in my district. He fought all through the Civil 
War. He was a member of the glorious “ Orphan Brigade,” 
whose bravery on many a hard-fought field made the name of 
that brigade immortal. He writes: 

One willing soldier is worth a half dozen unwilling conscripts. 
This was our experience in the southern armies. Bragg fad the con- 
scripts shot by the dozens to deter other conscripts from deserting. 
The “Orphan Brigade” was only drilled a few weeks before 1 


into battle, and there were never better soldiers. We have won all our 
wars with volunteers. Why Germanize us now? 


But little has been said about the constitutionality of con- 
scription. The Constitution, however, by judicial construction, 
has almost become a rope of sand. Under the Articles of Con- 
federation between the States, conscription was not legal. 

The Constitution of the United States expressly declares that 
Congress shall have power to provide for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia, and for governing such part ef 
them as may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment of the 
officers and the authority of training the militia according to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress. All these constitutional 
guaranties are swept aside at one stroke by the pending 
measure. It takes all control of the militia from the States, 
and vests the authority belonging to the States in the Federal 
Government. Under this bill as proposed by the ultracon- 
scriptionists, the autherity to train the militia is taken from 
the States and placed in the hands of the Central Government, 
and the appointment of officers is taken from the States and 
vested in the President. 

There has never been in the history of the country a bolder, 
more insidious violation of constitutional provisions. Under 
the volunteer system the State organizations can be kept intact. 
In all our wars the State units have been preserved and the 
soldiers from the same State fought together and together died. 
If a soldier became sick or was wounded, a comrade from the 
same State. and perhaps the same community, was near to ad- 
minister to his necessities. Under the proposed conscript sys- 
tem, the State units will be abolished and the soldier may find 
himself in a regiment from a distant State, deprived of the com- 
radeship of his friends and those he loves. 

The system of caste and pseudoaristocracy now prevail in the 
Army and Navy of the United States. The only constitutional 
right Congress has is to pass a law calling for a specified num- 
ber of men, to make requisition on each State for its quota, and 
to provide for arming, organizing, and disciplining the militia 
when in the service of the United States. 

Gentlemen contend that we should have conscription so that 
the law may apply equally to all men, the shirkers as well as 
those who are willing to enlist in defense of their country. They 
claim that under this system all will be grist that comes to the 
conscript mill. They aver that the men who refuse to enlist will 
be disgraced unless conscription is resorted to as a shield to 
cover their delinquency. Under this selective-draft system, it 
seems to me the purpose is not to select those who might refuse 
to volunteer, but to save them from the admitted odium that 
attaches to a refusal to serve their country in the day of dire 
necessity. Odium should attach to the man of military age and 
condition who refuses to enlist to fight for his homeland, pro- 
vided there are no pressing domestic obligations that rightfully 
and honorably exempt him, 

The law never brings disgrace on any man. A man may dis- 
grace himself by violating the law or by failing to perform his 
duty. A man can bring contumely on himself by his own conduct. 
That is the fault of himself and not the fault of the law. If the 
volunteer system is approved, all men of military fitness will 
have an opportunity to enlist, and those who fail to avail them- 
selves of the privilege will bring merited reproach upon their 
own heads. 

After all that may be said, the fact still remains that in the 
Southland odium, like a festering sore, still clings to the name 
of conscript, and to this day no drafted man is admitted to the 
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camps of Confederate Veterans. Where a man’s interest is, there 
also is his heart. The glory and honor of the volunteer military 
system is that such soldiers are willing fighters, and on the field 
of battle are most valorous and efficient. When war is ended, 
the volunteer with the pride of duty willingly and faithfully 
performed, returns home from the tented field and honorably 
takes a place in the quiet and private walks of life. 

I am by no means convinced of the efficiency of the Regular 
Army under the present management of the War College and 
General Staff. The fiasco of the Regulars at Columbus, N. Mex., 
is not a crown of laurel on the record of that army. It is 
claimed that Villa came while the Army slept. Maybe, and I 
doubt not he did. The regulars detailed to guard the tomb of 
Christ claimed that his disciples stole the body away while they 
slumbered, and such excuses have been made at intervals through 
all the ages. 

In the passage of this conscript measure the demand is made 
that we repudiate the military policy that has made our Nation 
free and glorious and a world power. We are asked to adopt 
instead the autocratic methods and oppressive measures of the 
tottering empires of the Old World. 

The plan of the General Staff is to raise an army of boys 19 
years of age. War, with its cruel savagery, does not exempt 
youth, and age and babyhood suffers by its ravages. 3 

John Temple Graves, a man of national reputation, who is 
conversant with the plans of the General Staff, in a recent state- 
ment said: 

The first grand army of 500,000 men, according to the staff officers, 
will be raised under the selective draft from men not over 20 years of 
age. It will be the first class. The process of the original levy of the 
beardless first army of a half million was explained by a member of the 
General Staff. * * »The staff officers express full confidence there 
will be enough men of the 19-year class to make the complement of 
500,000 and to render unnecessary the immediate cones of the “ 20- 
year class" If, however, the registration of 19-year old men is not 
sufficient, the 20-year class will be called, and out of this second class 
will be selected by lot a sufficient number to make up the first 500,000. 
It is reasonably certain that this is the plan under which the first 
American Army will be selected and trained for the battle feld. 

This statement shows the milk in the coconut, the sugar in 
the gourd, and the colored gentleman in the woodpile. The 
plan evidently is to draft and drill an army of beardless boys 
and send them to the blood-drenched trenches of Europe, where 
they will be slaughtered like sheep in the shambles. Under this 
system the rich and influential, in my opinion, will be selected 
by selective draft, but will be selected to remain at home and 
enrich their coffers through the profits of blood and the slaugh- 
ter of the hope and expectancy of our fair land. The state- 
ment has been made in this House that it is easier to train 
a conscript army than an army of volunteers. That statement 
is the perfection of unreason and a thinly veiled sophistry that 
is not calculated to deceive any thinking mind. It passes human 
understanding that anyone should contend that the unwilling 
conscript is easier to train and discipline than the willing 
yolunteer. What evidence has been offered in support of that 
assertion? None whatever, and none can be offered. The 
committee measure and the Kahn amendment both provide the 
same methods of training after enlistment, They both provide 
that the same officers shall train and drill the men, and are 
alike in every essential particular except that of compulsion. 
It is therefore absurd to claim that with the same officers and 
the same methods the unwilling conscript will be easier to train 
than the willing volunteer. 

Intolerance of opinion has been one of the chief watchwords 
among the conscriptionists in the consideration of this measure. 
Many conscriptionists would, if they had the power, deny 
freedom of thought and speech and action to those who do not 
adhere to their particular views. Many excited and sulphurous 
gentlemen in the House, in the Senate, in the pulpit, and among 
the newspaper fraternity who never trained in any camp, never 
enlisted in any army, never fought in any battle, never rendered 
any military service to their country, and are beyond the limit 
of military age have now become heroic lip warriors and are 
exceedingly busy denouncing as unpatriotic those who hold 
opinions contrary to their own peculiar and pet ideas, The 
day will come when the sunlight of thought and reason will 
shine through the clouds that now obscure the darkened mental 
vision of these excited men, and the doughty warriors who are 
now fighting the battle with paper pellets and bitter tongues 
will regret their hasty, unwise action and unwarranted denuncia- 
tion of those who conscientiously oppose them. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, conscriptionists assert that the volunteer mil- 
itary system is a failure. There is no evidence whatever of the 
truth of that assertion, and all the facts and the history of our 
country furnish abundant proof to the contrary. We judge of 
the tree by its fruit. If the fruit it bears is good, we say it is 
a good tree. We judge of the volunteer military system by the 
results it has accomplished. If the results are good, we say 


the system is good. If the results are bad, we say the system 
is bad, and by these tokens the system should stand or fall. 

During our national life our volunteer armies, the men fresh 
from field and forest, from mine and factory and workshop, 
men of valor and patriotism, have accomplished more tre- 
mendous results for liberty and humanity than all the conscript 
armies that have ever been marshaled under all the banners 
of all the kings and princes of the earth. Our volynteers have 
hever yet lost a cause for which they fought. Their courage 
and valor and efficiency have never been surpassed and seldom 
equaled, and have been thoroughly tested in many a hard-fought 
battle. Under the banner borne by our volunteer armies our 
national life has grown and expanded until the sun never sets 
on our dominions; We have widened our territory, extended 
our commerce, built railroads, made internal improvements, and 
increased our population to over a hundred million prosperous 
people. These mighty results have been accomplished under 
the voluntary military system and without the aid of “ compul- 
sory ” slavery. [Applause.] 

The volunteers of 1774, when there were no railroads, no tele- 
graph system, no telephones, and no means of communication 
except post riders, and with no organization, left the plow in 
the furrow and mobilized 16,000 strong, and in less than a 
week were in front of Boston besieging the veteran forces of 
Gen. Gates. No conscript army could equal that swift and 
wonderful uprising of the heroic farmers of New England. The 
English of that day talked as do the compulsionists of this day. 
They declared that the colonists were ignorant and cowardly 
and inefficient and incapable of fighting, and would take to 
flight at the first appearance of the red-coated regulars. 

The first shot for liberty that was heard around the world 
was fired at Lexington by volunteers. At Bunker Hill the val- 
orous volunteers withstood the assaults of the trained British 
veterans until their ammunition became exhausted, and the 
Continental Volunteers won victory from the mightiest trained 
legions of England and established a Nation of liberty, ruled 
not by compulsion but by the consent of the governed. At New 
Orleans the undrilled riflemen of Kentucky and Tennessee de- 
feated the veteran soldiers of Britain fresh from the battles of 
the Spanish peninsular campaign. In the War between the 
States the heroic valor of the volunteer soldiers in both armies 
will live forever in story and in song. The volunteers who 
composed the armies of Grant and Lee were as brave and 
courageous soldiers and as effective fighters as ever followed a 
flag or stepped time to the inspiring strains of martial music. 
There were no conscripts in those immortal ranks. [Applause.] 

The military history of this land is filled with eloquent evi- 
dence of the courage and might of the volunteer soldier, and 
the proof is convincing that he is the most willing, most intelli- 
gent, most effective, and bravest fighting man in the world. 

After all, war is horrid, cruel, heart-rending, and always 
brings untold hardship and suffering alike to victor and van- 
quished. Every mother’s heart in all this land is apprehensive. 
A world war that may be the Armageddon of human happiness 
and liberty is raging. Wealth is being destroyed in uncounted 
millions and the youth of our land are to be sacrificed, the vic- 
tims of the unholy passion for military glory. 3 

The young soldier goes to war and considers it a splendid 
game. He thinks only of battle, the cannon’s roar, the deadly 
charge, and victory. He does not think of the damps and 
putrefaction of tent and ship and hospital, where he may lan- 
guish consumed by disease, uncared for and unpitied, and at 
last may die and be thrown unwept and unremembered into a 
burial trench or into the sea, 

Old-fashioned democracy and government by the consent of 
the governed have no place in the liturgy of the new disciples 
of compulsion. 

This war is begun, and I am in favor of prosecuting it to the 
bitter end and to a successful termination, and I shall vote for 
the last man and last dollar necessary for that purpose. Amer- 
ica has put her hand to the plow, and she will not look back. 
I believe a successful result can best be accomplished by the 
organization of a volunteer army and after that the conscrip- 
tion of those of military age who refuse to volunteer, A na- 
tion whose citizens will not voluntarily come to its defense in 
time of need does not deserve to exist as a nation. 

As for myself, I prefer the old lights and the old pathways and 
the old doctrines of the fathers. I adhere to the just principles 
of democracy. They are older than the Egyptian Sphinx, which 
for more than 6,000 years has mutely stood in the trackless 
Libyan waste; older than the Pyramids, those silent sentinels 
of the desert which have defied the storms of centuries; prin- 
ciples coeval with the birth of humanity, and which through all 
the ages must continue to be the hope and light of liberty 
throughout the world. [Applause.] 
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Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. ; 
‘Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I may say to begin with 
that I do not agree to the very mean opinion which has been 
expressed here so frequently of all men who fail to volunteer 
on the first call when their country is at war. Some of the 
best friends I have in the world. men honorable and patriotic 
and brave, did not volunteer when the first call was made in 
the Spanish-American War. And I know that they were will- 
ing then, as men are willing now, to maké any sacrifice their 
country might call upon them to make. I know that many 
now look on the Spanish War more or less as a joke. And 
if this army we are now to raise is not sent abroad, if this war 
ends as we all pray it will end, before our boys are sent into 
battle, and their service amounts only to duty in the various 
training camps about the country, it will be only a few years 
hence when the veterans of the German war will be held in 
the same light esteem that we now hold the Spanish-American 
War veterans. When gentlemen, therefore, are denouncing 
the men who remain at home and propose “that they be 
gathered together in u slaughter pen and all knocked in the 
head.” as was suggested by the gentleman from Kentucky, let 
us think for a moment what would have happened in this 
country, how many strange faces there might now be in this 
Chainber, if we had pursued that same policy in 1898. 

I do not agree to the proposition that only those should go 
to war who want to go, or that an opportunity to volunteer 
should be given to the men who want to go, and let those who 
want to remain at home do so. In the first place, it is not 
true, Mr. Chairman, and it is a reflection, it is an impeachment 
of the patriotism of the volunteers to say that the men who 
have volunteered in the various wars that our country has 
engaged in were men who wanted to go to war. Volunteers, I 
know by sad personal experience, have gone into the wars of 
this country net because they wanted to do so, but because they 
believed it was their patriotic duty to do so. ji 

I have a letter, which I received this morning from a young 
man who is now a volunteer and is in the National Guard being 
trained. I would like to read this one paragraph from that 
letter to illustrate the accuracy of my statement. 

He says: 

The Government earnestly and sincerely and in all good faith calls 
for all able-bodied unmarried men, and if I (who am more than twice 
the age of my lather when he enlisted in the service of his country 
and went to war) said, * Let those who want to fight go to the war,” 
I would be shirking my duty, and would be a d ce to the bravery 
of my father. I don't want to go to war; I don’t want to kill and 
don’t care to be killed, but it seems clear to me that I am needed to 
help vig yd the honor and integrity of the Nation, and if it must 
be fight I can fight, and I want to be where I can do the most damage 
to the enemy. 

fApplause. ] 

That is the sort of men who yolunteer, and it is an injustice 
to them and, I repeat, an impeachment of their patriotism, to 
say that they went simply because they wanted to go. 

Gentlemen who are opposing the plan of conscription are 
assuming to be the champions of the volunteer. I deny this, 
Mr. Chairman. What they champion is the volunteer system, 
but I deny that they represent the volunteer. There are six 
men in the House whe served as volunteers in the Civil War, 
four of whom are now favoring the plan of conscription. There 
are 22 Members here who served as volunteers in the Spanish- 
American War and 17 of that number are now in favor of con- 
scription, and I believe that this proportion of 17 out of 22 
fairly represents the judgment of the men who would be volun- 
teers in this war. These gentlemen are loud in their praise of 
the services heretofore rendered by the volunteers and are 
merciless in their denunciation of those who fail to volunteer: 
and yet, Mr. Chairman, I believe all will agree that the ones 
in this country who would rejoice the most heartily if the news 
were flashed across the country to-morrow that Congress had 
rejected the conscription plan and had determined to wage this 
war with volunteers would be, not those who intended to volun- 
teer but those who, physically fit and morally bound to serve 
their country, have nevertheless determined in their own hearts 
not to do so! These, not the volunteers, are the ones who are 
praying for the success of the advocates who pose here as the 
champions of the volunteer. Whenever any change in any 
governmental policy is proposed, be it economic or military, 
those who oppose it point out that it is contrary to the teachings 
of the fathers. This argument has been worn threadbare almost 
in this debate, and yet I believe there is little to justify it. 
Throughout the long and weary years of the revolution Wash- 
ington was begging the Continental Congress to resort to com- 
pulsory service in order te raise the army necessary to win our 
war of independence. Yesterday the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Harrison], in a very scholarly presentation of this subject, 
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quoted a letter from Thomas Jefferson, whieh T think will well 
bear repetition. 

In a letter to J. W. Eppes, Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

I think the truth must now be obvious, that our people are too 
happy at home to enter into service and that we can not be 
defended but by making every citizen a soldier, as the Greeks and 
Romans, who had no standing army; and that in doing this, all must 
be marshaled, classed by their ages, and every service ascribed to its 
competent class. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his Gettysburg speech, declared that— 

This Government was conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

Equal in what, Mr. Chairman? In rights, privileges, and im- 
munities only? Is this the sum total of that equality which 
this great patriot ascribed to all men? Does that equality 
carry with it no equal share in the burdens of citizenship? I 
believe that no man who has ever contemplated the character 
of this great man, Who bore withont complaining and suffered 
in silence the burdens and the anguish which few of his fellow 
men knew, will ever subseribe to any such suggestion. Every 
man who is physically fit is morally bound to serve his country 
where and how he can serve it best, and I do not believe that 
the determination of that question ought to be Jeft to his judg- 
ment in such a crisis as now confronts us. His duty is to obey. 
The right and the responsibility of the Government is to com- 
mand and direct. 

On this point I would like to read a statement of a very dis- 
tinguished Mississippian, no less a personage than Jefferson 
Davis. He says: S 

The defense of home, family, and country is universally recognized 
as the 1 political duty of every member of society, and in a 
form of government where each citizen enjoys an equality of rights 
and privileges nothing can be more invidious than an unequal distri- 
bution of duties er obligations. No pursuit nor position should re- 
lieve anyone who is able to do actual duty from enrollment in the 
aor unless his functions or services are more useful to the defense 
of his country in another sphere. j 

[Applause.] 

No clearer statement could be made of this proposition for 
selective conscription. Now, I wish to read just another state- 
ment of Mr, Davis on the subject of conscription. All of us, 
Mr. Chairman, are trying to do that which will best serve our 
country in this emergency. Whether we should have entered 
the war is no longer a proper subject for debate among patriots. 
We are at war, and no man ean raise tiie veil of the future and 
see far enough to tell whether it is to last three years or one 
year. This is what Mr. Davis says: 

During the first year of the war the authority granted to the President 
to call for volunteers in the army for a short period was sufficient to 
secure all the military force which we could fit out and use advan- 
tageously. As it became evident that the contest would be long and 
severe, better measures of preparation were enacted. 

Now, what were those “ better measures of preparation”? He 
says: 

I was authorized to call out and place in the military service for 
three years, unless the war should sooner end, all white men residents 
of the Confederate States between the ages of 18 and 35 years, and to 
continue those already in the field until three years from the date of 
their enlistment. 

Now, listen further to what he says: 

This was the first step toward placing the army in a permanent and 
efficient condition. 

[Applause. ] 

This is the testimony of the President of the Confederate 
States, a graduate of the United States Military Academy, a 
distinguished officer in the United States Army, a man who, as 
a volunteer, rendered conspicuous service on the battle fields of 
Mexico. When gentlemen say that we are running counter to 
the principles upon which this Government was founded and 
running contrary to the doctrines of the fathers and the prac- 
tices of our fathers, I submit this testimony of one who was in 
a much better position to speak on this subject than is anyone 
in this House. 

Nobody questions the fact that the volunteer has rendered 
splendid service in all the wars of our history, and that ques- 
tion is not at all involved in the consideration of this measure. 
The fact that the proponents of the volunteer system rely ex- 
clusively, or almost exclusively, upon the historic and undis- 
puted fact that the volunteers have won all of our wars for us 
is proof to me that there is no other argument in its favor. 
The volunteer system was never just. It put the burden of 
defending the country and the free institutions of our country 
upon the shoulders of those who were willing to make what- 
ever sacrifices were necessary in order to win the battles and 
permitted those other citizens who were equally bound by every 
rule of patriotism and of righteousness to escape these burdens, 
if in their own opinion, or if in their own desire, they pre- 
ferred that course. It matters not how many battles the volun- 
teers won, how heroic their sacrifices, how splendid their per- 
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formances upon the field of battle; the other fact remains that 
there were thousands of men back home, many ef them waxing 
fat and enduring none of the hardships of war, claiming and 
enjoying all the rights of citizenship in a Government which 
Lincoin declared at the time was “ dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” The system which permitted 
this, in my opinion, was wrong, and it can not be justified by 
the mere recital of the fact that the battles fought under it 
were won. Be that, however, as it may, it is a condition that 
confronts us now and not a theory, a condition the like of which 
the world has never witnessed. We have entered into a war 
which finds no counterpart in all the history of this turbulent 
earth. Never before in our history could we paraphrase with 
such ample truth Nelson's immortal signal, America expects 
every man to do his duty.” 

In paying tribute to all the sailors of his fleet at Santiago, 
including not only the gunners but the men who worked the 
engines far below, Admiral Schley, with characteristic gener- 
osity and justness, said: “This was a battle of shovels, as 
well as shot.” And so it is with this war. It will not and 
can not be won alone by the men who go upon the battle 
fields. In the old days when the soldiers carried muzzle- 
loading rifles and manned muzzle-loading cannon, the ques- 
tion of ammunition was not a particularly serious one. To- 
day, with all the improved implements of warfare; with rapid- 
fire guns, repeating rifles, machine guns, and all the modern 
equipment and complicated ammunition required for the Ar- 
tillery, tons—yes, millions, even multiplied millions of tons—of 
ammmunition must be supplied and this will require the sery- 
ices of many, many thousands of able-bodied and patriotic 
men. As strange and incomprehensible as it may appear the 
whole world faces a shortage in food supplies; such a shortage 
that the thoughtful statesman contemplates the possibilities 
with gravest concern. We must not only feed, clothe, equip, 
transport, and maintain our own forces, but we must render the 
same service in a large measure for those of our allies upon 
whom we must depend to help us win the victory we have 
dedicated ' our lives, our fortunes, and most sacred honor” 
to attain. To say that we should proceed in such an emergency 
to enter upon an enterprise so inconceivably gigantic, without 
the directing hand of some central power to adjust the com- 
plicated machinery to the end that there may be a harmonious 
prosecution of the task, is to fly in the face of reason and coim- 
mon sense and exalt a sentimental theory beyond all justifica- 
tion or reason. 

Jefferson Davis, in arguing one phase of the question of con- 
scription to n member of the Confederate Senate who was oppos- 
ing it, exclaimed almost in desperation, “If the Confederacy 
fails, there should be written on its tombstone, ‘Died of a 
theory.’” If we undertake td fight this war leaving it to every 
citizen to determine for himself the manner in which he shall 
perform the duties which rest upon us all alike, and predicate 
our justification upon the fac. that we have won our wars here- 
tofore by similar methods, then when the day of awful judg- 
ment comes, as it will surely come, no more fitting epitaph 
than the one above quoted could be found to mark the resting 
place of our theory-stricken institutions. 

In a letter written by Jefferson Davis to Gov. Joseph E. 
Brown, of Georgia, in 1862, which is reproduced in The Rise 
and Fall of the Confederate Government, the whole subject of 
conscription is set out so forcefully that I commend its careful 
perusal to all who are interested in this subject. No man, in 
my opinion, Mr. Chairman, in the long history of this Republic 
was better equipped from training and experience to speak on 
this subject than Jefferson Davis, and whenever I find authority 
and justification in any of his writings for the course which I 
am pursuing I confess that. I have a most reassuring sense that 
my course is safe, and I thereafter proceed with confidence. It 
is urged by some not only that it is unfair but that it is wicked 
and outrageous to draft men for service except to repel an 
invasion, This was exactly the position taken by Gov. Brown. 

Let me call your attention to the following extract from 
Mr. Davis’s letter on that very point, and it is almost remark- 
able how thoroughly apt his statement is to this present con- 
troversy. To those who have and still are, unhappily, denouncing 
this country for engaging in a war to protect the rights of those 
of our citizens who go down to the sea in ships this quotation 
is especially commended. I read again from the letter to 
Gov. Brown: 

At some future day, after our independence shall have been estab- 
lished. it is no improbable supposition that our present enemy may 
be tempted to abuse bis naval power by depredations on our commerce 
and that we may be compeiled to assert our rights by offensive war. 
How is it to be carried on? Of what is the army to be com ? 


if this Government ~~ not call on its arms-bearing population other- 
wise than militia and if 


the militia can only be called forth to repel 


invasion, we should be utterly helpless to vindicate our honor or pro- 
tect our rights. War has been well styled “the terrible litigation of 
nations.” ve we so formed our Government that in this litigation 
we must never be plaintiffs? Surely this can not haye been the in- 
tention of the framers of our compact. 

The committee bill provides that we shall call for volunteers, 
and that if they fail to respond then and in that event the 
President shall be authorized to resort to compulsory service. 
I believe this is a war in which every man in this country 
should and every man must be required to do that which not 
in his opinion is best for the Government but that which, in 
the opinion of the Government, is best for him to do. We 
ean get volunteers, I believe. Many would go who ought 
not to go. I believe we would get them, but I am neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet. Suppose the volunteers would 
not go forward in sufficient numbers? Gentlemen who have been 
extolling the efticiency of the volunteer and who are assuming to 
represent the volunteer upon this floor have dealt in most ex- 
travagant abuse and unjust criticism, I think, of the men who 
fail to volunteer. Now, if we call for these volunteers and they 
do not go, then what? “ Leave it to the citizen,” they declare, 
“to decide whether he should enlist,” and denounce him as a 
coward and a slacker if he decides not to do so. How can such 
a system be justified? Under the provision of the House bill, we 
are to put this stigma of cowardice and all the opprobrium that 
attaches to the word “slacker” upon the men of the country 
who fail to ansiver the first call by conscripting them and fore- 
ing them into the Army. In this way two distinct classes will 
be called upon to serve together—the patriotic volunteer and 
the so-called unpatriotic slacker. 

In justice to all, Mr, Chairman, I am opposed to any such 
system. Let us start out with the theory that when it comes 
to serving the country all men are in fact equal. Let us say 
to all, “ You owe a duty which you ought to perform in this 
crisis, and the Government proposes to determine what that 
duty shall be and not leave it to the fallible, though thoroughly 
patriotic, determination of the citizen.” Let us be just and fear 
not. [Applause.] 

We are frequently reminded that conscription in the South 
was not 2 success; that it was rather a “ howling failure.” This 
is only partly true. Of all the troops who were mustered into 
the service as volunteers, many—very many in fact—had en- 
listed for 12 months. Speaking of this, Mr. Davis says in his 
book explaining the effect of the conscription law of 1862: 

The existing organization of companies, regiments, etc., was pre- 
served, but the former were filled up to the number of 125 men 
The term of service being lengthened, the changes by discharges and 
by receiving recruits wete diminished, so that, while additions were 
made to the forces already in the field, the discipline was greatly 
improved. 

And then he declared : 

This was the first step toward placing the army in a permanent anil 
efficient condition. 

The “howling failure” of the law referred to so frequently 
was occasioned not by the fact of enforced service but because 
of the unwise. exemptions contained in the law. As it was 
written men who owned 20 slaves were exempt; overseers and 
various other classes were exempt from draft, and the ery was 
raised throughout the South that it was “a rich man’s war and 
a poor man’s fight.” Unfortunately, that same criticism is being 
whispered somewhat to-day. I have heard of it, at any rate, 
coming from the State of Mississippi. The insidious and wicked 
doctrine is being preached that this war was brought about and 
that we have entered into it in order that-certain interests may 
prosper and certain men grow rich; that in order that J. P. 
Morgan and his fellow plutocrats of Wall Street may fatten their 
already swollen purses, our boys are to be sent to war to die 
upon the battle fields of Europe. Every patriot knows that this 
is false and resents it as a wicked slander upon his country, If 
it was eyer true in the history of our country, it is true to-day, 
that no sordid interest has tainted our purpose, but that we have 
entered this war in defense of the rights of our citizens and 
of the liberties of man, to the end “that government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentie- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 3 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, let us remember that we are in war and that we have been 
drawn into that war by the most despotic military power that 
ever appeared upon the earth. A mad monarch, dreaming of 
world power, now threatens every free government in the 
world, and unless he is conquered in Europe we will have him 
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to fight on American soil. God give us the foresight and the 
courage to prepare now and to strike, and strike hard, while 
other nations can help in putting down this brutal disturber of 
the world’s peace. [Applause.] 

Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, in an able speech the other day, 
told of how the German autocracy had kept all Europe in a 
state of unrest and dread. by her military preparations and 
how a few years ago, at The Hague, Germany prevented dis- 
armament. And, Mr. Chairman, Senator James, the able and 
eloquent Senator from Kentucky, in discussing war with Ger- 
many, told of attending the peace conference in London a few 
years ago. He said: 

I attended a great peace conference in London about 11 years ago, 
where more than 20 nations of the world had assembled. England 


was there, France was there, Italy was there, Russia was there, but 
Germany was not there. 


So it is clear that the German autocracy did 5 want peace. 
While other nations were talking disarmament and praying 
for universal peace, the German autocracy was preparing to 
live by the sword, and now, according to the Bible, she must 
die by the sword. [Applause.] 

The President of the United States, the Commander in Chief 
of our Army and Navy, has asked for an army of a million 
men. I was under the impression at first that the plan proposed 
by the President for raising an army was the old conscript 
plan, and I know that under that plan those near at hand, who 
could be reached ‘conveniently and quickly, were the ones 
upon whom the burdens and hardships of that system had fallen 
and would fall. The old conscript system was justly unpopu- 
lar. Other gentlemen here, like myself, were opposed to what 
they supposed to be the plan of the President, and this was 
because we had not seen that plan and did not understand it. 
But; Mr. Chairman, I found, as other gentlemen here did, upon 
investigation that the President’s plan for drawing and select- 
ing an army from the men of the fighting age in the United 
States was not at all like the old conscript plan. There was 
nothing fair about the old conscript system. It was unintelli- 
gent and unscientific. The conscript officer went out and took 
men wherever he found them, without regard to their occupa- 
tions and their usefulness to the country at home, and, as soon 
as his presence was narated around, those who could and 
wished to do so hid out. So they did not serve the country 
as soldiers, nor did they contribute to its support in farm or 
factory, for they were afraid of being arrested and dragged 
into the Army. So under the old unintelligent conscript sys- 
tem men were taken who ought to have been left on the farms 
and in factories and other occupations, and others escaped 
who ought to have gone to the front, and still others were 
frightened away from useful service to the country. Under the 
plan suggested by the President—that of drawing and selecting 
an army from the list of men of the fighting age—names of 
men on the new Army registration list will be placed in a box 
and shaken up, and then, one by one, they will be drawn out 
and announced. Then the occupation of the man will be inquired 
into, and if it is found that he can best serve the country by 
continuing the work that he is doing he will be designated by 
the Government to do that work. In that event he will not be 
required to go to a training camp or to undergo physical ex- 
amination. ‘The boys selected will go into training camps, 
where they will be well cared for and thoroughly trained for 
service in the Army. 
` In this war every man must render service, and he must 
serve where the Government feels that he can do the most good. 
The farmer, producing food supplies, can best serve his country 
upon the farm. The gunmaker can best serve his country in a 
gun factory. The soldier in the camp or at the front must be 
supplied with shoes and clothes and tents, food, guns, and am- 
munition. The people of the Nation must be fed and clothed. 
The farm and the factory, the railroad trains, and all other 
useful industries must be kept going. The President's plan 
registers all men of the fighting age, and this roll enables the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy to know just what 
the fighting strength of the country is; and it also enables him 
to raise an army and carry on war without demoralizing and 
crippling necessary agencies and productive industries at home. 
Every man of the fighting age owes military service to the coun- 
try whenever the country needs that service. The obligation 
to fight when the country is at war rests alike upon all men of 
the fighting age. Now, then, if all these men of the fighting 
age owe military service in time of war, and if all of them are 
under the same obligation to fight for the country, why should 
the Government, in raising an army, adopt a plan that will 
permit thousands to ignore the call to service and escape their 
part of the burdens of the war while others with more pride 
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and patriotism come forward and endure dangers and hardships 
in the discharge of a duty that rests not only upon them but 
upon thousands of others who decline to respond to the call? 
It is not fair to the boys of spirit and courage to raise this 
army by the volunteer plan. Why should these boys be permitted 
to come forward and make sacrifices and brave dangers in 
acknowledging their obligation to fight for the couatry, while 
thousands of others refuse to do their part and bear their share 
of the burden? If the men of tle fighting age in the United 
States who, so far as they are concerned, really like the volun- 
teer plan the best, had not seen the principle of justice and fair 
play in the President’s plan, they would have flooded the Presi- 
dent and the Congress with telegrams and petitions; but thay 
have not done so, and why? Simply because they recognize 
that while they are willing to answer to the call of duty that 
there are others who need the assistance of the Government to 
help them hear and respond to the call of duty. fApplause.] 

If all men of the fighting age owe military service and all are 
under the same obligation to fight, then there ought to be a fair 
and just plan devised by which service can be required. The 
brave man is always ready to do his duty, but he ought not to be 
required or permitted to do more than his part. The fathers 
and mothers of the country are willing for their boys to bear 
their fair share of the burdens of government, to contribute to its 
support in time of peace and to fight for its preservation in time 
of war, but they are not willing for their boys, simply because 
they have the courage and the disposition to volunteer and fight, 
to do so, while others who owe the same kind of service are per- 
mitted to shirk their duty. They do not like the system that per- 
mits their boys, from a sense of patriotic duty, to march off to 
war, while thousands who are under the same obligations to 
fight remain at home simply because they do not wish to do their 
part. Thousands of young men are ready and willing to fight, 
but they are not willing to risk their lives while thousands of 
others, upon whom the same kind of responsibility rests, remain 
out of service, simply because they do not wish to do their duty. 
The average young man had rather see the Government place 
the names of all the men of the fighting age upon a roll showing 
the fighting strength of the country and giving the number of 
all those who owe military service, and, Mr. Chairman, the 
young man of courage and intelligence had much rather be se- 
lected from a roll like that, where all, rich and poor alike, who 
owe military service, can be required to serve, than to volun- 
teer his service and fight under a system that acknowledges 
equal obligation to fight but does not require equal responsibility 
in fulfilling the obligation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, society is an organism composed of mutually 
dependent members, and the Government, the constituted au- 
thority of society, has no right to permit one class of its male 
citizens of the fighting age to escape military service when the 
country needs that service and place the burden of defending the 
country upon men who are willing to volunteer. The country 
should draw its fighting force from the body of the peonle 
through a system fair and just to all.. We do not rely upon vol- 
untary contributions for taxes to support the Government in 
time of peace, and why should we rely upon voluntary service in 
time of war when the life of the Nation is at stake? 

The Government has enacted laws which exact from every 
citizen the amount of taxes that it thinks he should pay, and 
that same Government has the right to expect and demand, if 
need be, military service from every able-bodied citizen of the 
fighting age. Men who are protected by the Government in life, 
liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness are subject to the 
call of that Government when war comes and fighting is neces- 
sary. The man of the fighting age is transformed from citizen 
to soldier whenever the country calls him. He belongs to the 
standing Army of the United States and when Congress de- 
clares that the country is at war, no able-bodied man of the 
fighting age has the right to remain at home in his comfort and 
ease simply because he does not want to fight. Why should some 
individuals, on account of cowardice or other unworthy cause, 
be permitted to remain at home and force the responsibility of 
defending the Nation upon men who have spirit and patriotism 
enough to be willing to fight and to die for their country? 

Mr. Chairman, we all agree that all men of the fighting age 
owe military service to the country and yet, under the volunteer 
plan, the newly naturalized foreigners and hundreds of thou- 
sands who have come into our country in the last few years 
can flatly refuse to render military service. This ought not to 
be. Then there is the negro problem, and it is largely confined 
to the Southern States. Young white men are already saying, 
“We are willing to go and fight for the country, but we do not 
feel that we should be taken out of communities where there 
are large negro populations and leave the negro boys at home 
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to become the tools of German spies and agents ‘in: stirring up 
trouble for our people.” Under your volunteer plan, vou can not 
‘compel the negro to render military service and everyone of 
them can flatly refuse to serve, and, Mr. Chairman, I will not 
vote for u plan that will call the brave young white men out of 
these Southern States and leave thousands of negro boys behind 
to be a menace to the peace and happiness of the white people 
in these localities in the South. |[Applause.] Under the selec- 
tive-draft plan we can compel negro boys to do military service, 
and the fact that: we can compel them to go to war will have a 
very wholesome effect upon the lawless element. It will rather 
encourage and promote good conduet on the part of the negro 
criminally inclined, and it will place some of that race in negro 
regiments for service in this war. 

Under your volunteer plan the South would ‘furnish more 
than her share of the soldiers. She has a litle more than one- 
fourth of the population of the country and yet the report on 
the number who have volunteered to serve with Col. Roosevelt 
shows that 60 per cent of them live in the South. The selective- 
draft plan will draw the soldiers according to the population of 
States. The power must be lodged somewhere to call out the 
fighting force to defend the life of the Nation from the dangers 
that may threaten it. ‘Suppose you did not have this power any- 
where and the country should be invaded by a foreign foe, and 
suppose he should land his forces at Mobile, Ala., or at New 
Orleans, La., and the North, the East, and the West should say, 
“We will not call upon our boys to volunteer to go into the 
South to help drive out the invader, but we Will wait until he 
invades our particular territory.” Why, we would say that this 
is not a sovereign Nation where the people are united in heart 
and purpose to stand together and fight together for the happli- 
ness and well-being of all. But, Mr. Chairman, under President 
Wilson’s selective-draft plan, the Government would select 
soldiers from every State in the Unlon and send them to the 
section invaded and the blow against the South would be re- 
garded as a blow against the Nation. [Applause.] “You gentle- 
man have coupled the volunteer plan with the selective-draft 
plan and you‘say by that that the selective-draft plan is ‘sound 
and worthy of being used by the Government in raising an army. 
But you say use the volunteer plan first and if it fails why then 
use the selective-draft plan. So the plan that the President 
likes best and the one that he ‘insists upon, vou indorse, but 
you ask him to try the volunteer plan first. And yet you provide 
that he may reject at once your volunteer plan if he wishes to 
do so and put into operation immediately the -selective-draft 
plan. Now, then, why will vou cause delay and undertake to 
embarrass the President by tying onto the selective-draft system 
a plan that he has told vou he does not want and a plan that 
has already ‘failed in the National Guard and the Regular 
Army? ‘[Applause.] Seven hundred thousand men can now 
volunteer and enter the National Guard and the Regular Army 
and all who wish to volunteer can now come into these branches 
of the service through the volunteer system. 

The selective-draft plan will not keep out of the Army a very 
great many of those who wish to volunteer. It will be the 
means of rejecting’ some of them because they can better serve 
their country where they now are, and ‘if there are those 
selected who have ‘expressed ‘a desire’ to volunteer, why let the 
record ‘show, for instance, if they desire it, that John Paul Jones 
was selected September 1, tendered his services June 2. But, 
gentlemen, let us remember that we must raise an army quickly. 
Already German agents in the United States have been carry- 
ing on a propaganda against the volunteer enlistment of our 
boys. They are serving the German ‘Government aud doing 
that which they believe is to the best interest of Germany and 
a ‘significant fact, Mr. Chairman, in connection with this mat- 
ter of raising an army to fight Germany is that every German 
agent and sympathizer iu the United States is to-day advocating 
the voluntary system, and I have concluded that, as between the 
plan advocated by the agents of the German Government and 
the plan suggested by the President of the United States, 
it is my duty as an American citizen to stand with the Presi- 
dent. [Applause.] It ought to be clear to the mind of every 
gentleman in this House that the agents of the German ! Gov- 
ernment now operating in this country are doing all that they 
can to serve that Government, and when we find them ‘flooding 
the country with literature opposing the ‘quickest way of rais- 
ing an army we may be sure that they are helping the German 
Government, and. gentlemen, innocently or otherwise, if we 
support their plan, we, too, are aiding the German Government. 
German money and German agents are active in opposing the 
President's plan for ratsing an army. It is true, Mr. Chair- 
man, that some good and loyal Americans in this House and 
elsewhere are sincerely: in favor of the volunteer plan. “While 
that is true, it is also true that no disloyal American and no 
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German spy or agent is in favor of the President's plan, which 
puts the man ‘force of the country on the fighting list of the 
United States. [Applause] ; 

A Member of this House has zust told me of a télegram ‘that 
he ‘received on ‘yesterday from a German—not an American 
citizen of German blood,' but a subject of the German Empire 
urging this United States Congressman to vote for the volun- 
teer plan for raising an army. Just think of that. This same 
German agent a few months ago had written a letter to this 
Congressman, and when he received the telegram he investigated 
the situation and found that this man was not a citizen of the 
United States, but was an agent of the German ‘Government. 
These agents of the German Government are advocating the 
volunteer. plan, and if we should adopt it, they would flood the 
country with literature urging the bays not to volunteer. Their 
purpose is to cause delay and to prevent the raising and the 
training of an army quickly. Mr. Chairman, if we should be 
compelled to rely ‘solely upon the volunteer ‘system, all kinds 
of efforts would be made to make it u ‘failure. Misrepresenta- 
tions would be made and various kinds of schemes would be 
resorted to to keep boys from attending the meetings where 
volunteers would be called for and the Government would be at 
the merey of the enemies of the country. Suppose vou should 
adopt the volunteer plan, coupled with the selective-draft plan, 
as vou ‘here propose, and you should ask 112.000.000 people 
to send into the Army 1.000.000 men, and after 60 days vou 
should find that onty 100,000 had volunteered, then, under your 
plan you have authorized the Government to go out and com- 
pel the other 900.000 men to come and serve, and when you do 
that you have ‘class distinction in your Army. One would be 
called the volunteer and the other the conscript soldier. But 
if vou place them all on the roll of the fighting men of the 
Nation and seleet the Army from that list you will never hear 
of class distinction. Uncle Sam will call the roll and in a fair 
und] intelligent manner seleet his Army. He will say to the 
young man chosen, Voung man, vou have been selected as 
one ‘capable and in every way worthy to bear arms in defense 
of your country. Lou have responded nobly to the call of duty, 
and now in the name of a hundred million people I bid you go 
and battle in defense of American rights and liberties.“ [Ap- 
planse.] And if this boy should die in battle, write upon his 
tomb. Here lies an American soldier selected by his Govern- 
ment to flight in defense of his country. He did his duty nobly 
and died fighting for his country.“ |[Apptause.] 

‘If you should foree the country to rely solely upon ‘your volun- 
teer plan, what do "you suppose would happen? ‘Why, those 
German propagandists would do everything in their power to 
tnduce people not to volunteer, and they would make such a 
campaign! against it that when you went out to force men into 
service you would have serious trouble. So when you postpone 
the selective draft plan you ‘simply give the enemies of the 


Government time and opportunity to delay and hinder the Gov- 


ernment in its efforts to speedily raise and train au army. Why. 
Mr. OCliairman, way back in the days of Moses the principle was 
recognized that all men of the fighting age owed military service 
to the country. The Bible tells us that Moses asked the hil- 
dren of Gad and the children of Reuben if they thought that it 
was right for them to remain at home while their brethren went 
to war. [Applause] 

Mr. BARKLETN. Will te gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to recall to the gentleman's mind 
the fact that Moses himself was a drafted man. When he was 
first drufted he wanted to stand aside and let Aaron go. 

Mr. HEFLIN, ‘Yes; that is true. And again, the Bible tells 
us that the army of the Lord was chosen from the sons of 
Reuben and from the Gadites and from the tribe of Manasseh, 
and that they were ‘taken from the valiant men, men able to 
bear buckler and sword and to shoot with bow. and so forth. 
And when the children of Ammon hired Syrians to battle against 
the army of the Lord, David, the man after God's own heart, 
sent Joab out to select from the choice men of Israel an army 
to go out and battle for the Lord against the Syrians. [Ap- 


use.] 
our ADAMSON. Mr. Chatrman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN.. I will yield to the gentleman, although my 
time is very short. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Just a word to “help the -gentleman and 
Brother BankrEx with the Seripture a little bit. The churches 
will not allow a man to volunteer and preach. They are called, 
Jesus selected or drafted all of his Diseiples, and when Judas 
went out his ‘successor was selected. 

Mr. HEFLIN. ves; Jesus went amongst the people himself 
anil pieked out or selected his diseiples. The Baptist und Pres- 
byterian denominations select their preachers and the preachers 
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of other denominations are selected by some authority in the 
church. We select school-teachers to instruct our children, and 
we pick out or select men for jury duty. 

Mr. Chairman, let us say to the brave boys who are willing 
to volunteer, you honor yourselves and the Nation by tendering 
your services to the country, and we honor and commend you 
for your patriotic act, but you do not owe any more to your 
country and there is no more reason why you should go and fight 
than hundreds and thousands of American boys who are capable 
of rendering military service to the country, and young gentle- 
men, we do not propose that the men of patriotism and self- 
sacrificing spirit shall fight the battles of the country while 
thousands of able-bodied men of the war age escape service sim- 
ply because they do not desire to fight. [Applause.] And, young 
gentlemen, while you are willing to fight and we welcome you 
into the service, it is not fair to permit you to make sacrifices 
and to brave dangers in defense of those who can, but who will 
not, do their part and render the same kind of service that you 
are willing to give. The Mississippi boy, mentioned in this 
debate to-day by Mr. HUMPHREYS, expressed the feeling of every 
brave boy in the country when he said, “ No; I have not volun- 
teered, and I am not going to volunteer; but I am ready to fight 
if necessary, and if it falls to my lot to be drawn or selected 
from the list of men who owe military service to the country, I 
am ready to do my part.” [Applause.] And, Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] touched the 
very heart of this question when he told of his experience as a 
volunteer in the Spanish-American War, He was the youngest 
of six sons, and unmarried. His father gave his consent, and 
then he said, “ My father and I went to my mother to get her 
consent, and while she gave it, I shall never forget that sad 
and trying ordeal, and from that day to this I have been against 
the volunteer plan, because I do not think that the mothers of 
the country should be called upon to decide the fate of their 
sons.” [Applause.] 

Why should you adopt a plan for raising an army that will 
put such an unpleasant task up to the mothers of the country. 
You are putting a terrible question up to the mother. It may 
be a life-and-death question, and why should you put her in the 
heart-rending position of feeling that she, by her consent, is re- 
sponsible for the death of her boy if he should be killed in 
battle. The mother had rather see her boy of the fighting age 
take his chance of being drawn for service along with other 
boys of the fighting age, and then, if he is selected, she feels 
that he has responded to the call of his country, and if he should 
lose his life in the Army, she at least will be spared the sad re- 
flection that she, by giving her consent for him to go, is responsi- 
ble for his death. Gentlemen of the House, the mothers of the 
country feel that if all the boys of the fighting age owe military 
service to the country, then responsibility for fulfilling that ob- 
ligation ought to rest upon all alike. [Applause.] But one 
gentleman suggests that he does not want to see the selective- 
draft plan adopted, because it might take some boys out of his 
district, and if it did and ope of them should be killed, that the 
mother would say to him, You voted for a measure that took 
my boy away.” In reply to that suggestion, let me say, suppose 
we should adopt the volunteer plan and the President should 
eall upon every Member of Congress to go home and speak all 
over his district calling for volunteers. You go and beg the boys 
to join the Army. Now, suppose 15 or 20 boys should come for- 
ward at one of these meetings and after awhile one of them is 
killed in battle and his mother should come to you and say, 
“You voted for a plan that called for volunteers and you put 
upon me the unpleasant duty of giving my consent for my boy 
to go, not only that but you came here and made a speech, and 
you asked the boys if they had any patriotism or if they were a 
lot of cowards, and under the plan that you proposed and 
through your campaign for volunteers, my boy responded and 
now he is dead. Hundreds of boys about the same age of mine 
did not even attend the meeting which called for volunteers. 
They did not respond to the cali of duty. I would not complain 
if you had voted for a plan that put my boy on the same footing 
with other boys, where the principle of fairness would be em- 
ployed and ali would be required to do their part.“ [Applause.] 

Let me present another scene to you, gentlemen, Suppose you 
should have the volunteer plan by itself and you should go out 
into your districts calling for volunteers, and suppose you were 
requested to get 50 boys from each county, and when you had 
finished the campaign in the first county only 10 boys had come 
forward to volunteer. Why, gentlemen, you would take these 
young men by the hand and say, “God bless you, boys. You 
have responded nobly to the call of your country, but the Gov- 
ernment desires and expects 50 men to come from this county, 
and only 10 have responded.” Then you would say, “ Young 
gentlemen, do you believe that it is right and fair for you 10 
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young men to go and stand in battle line where the Government 
has said that 50 men from this county shall stand and permit 
the other 40 to escape their responsibility and remain at home?” 
Then they would say, “No. You ought to require them to come 
and share with us a duty that we all owe.“ [Applause.] 

Under your volunteer plan you take boys 18 years of age and, 
if they will not volunteer, you compel them to serve by using 
the other plan that you have tied on to the volunteer plan. And 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this plan is not as fair and equita- 
ble as the President’s plan, The selective-draft plan offers no 
opportunity for class distinction. It is fair for all and recog- 
nizes the principle of equal obligation and equal responsibility. 
[Applause.] It does not take the 18, the 19, or the 20 year old 
boy. It requires that he be 21 years old. I know that some as 
good men as ever came to this House favor the volunteer along 
with the selective-draft system, and one of them is the chairman 
of this committee—Hvuau Dent, of Alabama. [Applause.] God 
never made a truer man. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, let us wake up to the fact that we are in war. 
Germany is making war upon us, while German spies and agents 
are stirring up trouble for us right here at home. The sooner 
the Secret Service force makes public the list of their names 
and the sooner this Government shoots to death some of these 
criminals and murderers the better it will be for this country. 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; briefly. 

Mr CONDON: Would you shoot the spies to death without 
a trial? 


Mr. HEFLIN. No; I would not shoot them without giving 
them a trial. But they have got to be taught to respect our 
rights. I saw in the Washington Post this morning a notice 
where a party of patriotic Americans were having dinner in a 
hotel in New York. They sent word to the orchestra to pluy the 
Star-Spangled Banner, and the German agent in charge refused 
to permit that glorious old tune to be played. Something ought 
to have been done to him. [Applause.] I read in a Washington 
paper the other day that an old American patriot in Chicago 
had refused to shout for the German Government and German 
agents murdered him. But the old man was brave, and the 
last words he said were, “ Long live America.” [Applause.] 

But some gentlemen remind us that Washington called for 
volunteers. Yes; but gentlemen, you must remember that in 
the colonial days we had no Government. We were fighting to 
establish one. Then, we called for men who were willing to come 
forward and fight to establish a government. Then, there was 
no constituted authority to act for the people. So it was neces- 
sary to call for volunteers. Nobody was authorized to compel 
service. But now we have a Government of the people to act 
for the people and to call them to its colors at a time like this. 
Why should this great Government, now more than a hundred 
years old, a giant in the family of nations, be required to 
employ the only means that it had when it was unorganized and 
struggling to become a nation. Why, gentlemen, you had just 
as well say that we should now use the old muzzle-loading rifle 
and musket in preserving our rights and liberties, because our 
forefathers used them in achieving those rights and liberties. 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, declared in 1812 that every citizen must be subject to 
military duty, and that the country would not be safe until that 
principle was adopted. Washington, the leader of the Conti- 
nental Army, declared that a peremptory draft of men was the 
only effectual plan. Here are the two greatest leaders of 
colonial times declaring against the volunteer system and giving 
us the benefit of their experience and counsel. [Applause.] 
And the recent sad experience of England with the volunteer 
system warns us to profit by her example. 

And, Mr. Chairman, President Wilson, the Commander in 
Chief of our Army and Navy, the man upon whom rests the 
responsibility of conducting this war, asks us to give him the 
selective-draft plan, and saying that he is convinced that it is 
the fuirest, the wisest, and the best of all the plans proposed. 
[Applause.] 

Gentlemen ot the committee, this country is now called upon to 
fight for her own preservation and for the preservation of the 
ideals and principles of Christian civilization. God pity the 
man who can not see and appreciate our situation. [Applause.] 
The God of our fathers kept this country hid from kings for 
thousands of years, and in His own good time He sent Columbus 
to lead the way for the persecuted men and womtn from every 
clime and country, and those who loved liberty and the right 
to worship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
science came here and dedicated their all to the cause of liberty. 
[Applause.] Here we have grown to be a mighty people, more 
than a hundred millions strong. We have accumulated the 
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wealth of the world, and to-day we are the richest Nation upon 
the globe. God had a purpose in permitting us to accumulate 
this wealth. and He had a purpose in making us a strong and 


mighty nation. Applause. ] ‘To-day, in response to duty and 
destiny, we are getting ready to strike the blow that will end 
military despotism, seeure our own safety, and bring lasting 
peace to the people of the world. [Applause.] Every liberty- 
loving nation upon the earth is looking to this giant Republic 
to strike the decisive blow for liberty and civilization. [Ap- 
plause.] Mr. Balfour, the foremost statesman of the Old World, 
is here as our friend and ally in this mighty struggle, and 
Marshal Joffre—God bless him!—the intrepid and victorious 
commander of the French forces at the Battle of the Marne, is 
here as the friend and ally of our Nation. [Applause.] 

In the old days the wise men of the East turned with faith 
and hope to the star that stood over the cradle of the infant 
Christ, and te-day the liberty-loving men of the Old World are 
turning with faith and hope to America, where the Bethlehem 
Star of the West shines above liberty’s mighty stronghold. 
[Applause.] And, God helping us, we will not fail in our duty 
to ourselves, to God, and to humanity. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a little more than three 
weeks ago the President of these United States appealed to 
this Congress in his great war message, and this Congress, freed 
at last from diplomatic restraint, cast doubts and fears to the 
winds and followed him. ‘To-day completes three weeks of war. 
What have these three weeks meant to us? We have calmly 
gone about the business of preparation. Why, sir, when Bel- 
gium had been three weeks at war her plains were drenched 
with the blood of her sons, France was reeling from the blows 
of the supermachine of German power, and England was read- 
ing her first casualty lists. Even Russia was at grips with 
the foe. 

It is not a special providence or divine dispensation which 
has kept the Prussian wolf from our doors, but, on the con- 
trary, it is the very human British Royal Navy to which we owe 
this breathing spell in which to gather our forces for the titanic 
struggle which is already dawning for this Republic with the 
bitterest and most implacable foe we have ever encountered, 
not even excepting the Apache and Comanche of our western 
border wars. The President says, “The supreme test of the 
Nation has come.” What have we done to meet that test? We 
have passed a handful of bills, and among them the largest war 
credit ever voted by any nation at any time. Seven billion dol- 
lars is a sum so huge that it passeth comprehension. It repre- 
sents the sum total of the minted gold of all the nations of the 
world, and should we gather together the gold in which we 
guarantee to repay that credit we would be required to collect 
every minted piece of coined gold from every nation to reach the 
great total which, great as it is, is still but a beggarly 2 per 
cent of our national wealth. Does any Member of this House, 
does any Meinber of the Senate, does any citizen of this country 
feel any glow of pride in that action? Can anyone feel that in 
voting the great loan we have actually accomplished/ anything? 
If such there be he must be of the kindred of that heedless 
householder who, on giving his patient grocer a promissory note 
for a long overdue bill, remarked in a voice of deep satisfac- 
tion.“ Well, thank God, that is paid at last.” 

If there be those who hold this kind of hope as a bandage 
before their eyes, let them be roused to the fact that all the 
bonds of the entente allies never turned aside the bullet of a 
single Prussian grenadier nor swerved a single torpedo from 
the side of its intended victim. Money we must have, first and 
all the time; but money will not win this war. Munitions we 
must have, but money and munitions will not win this war. 
Men, sir, and more men, trained and equipped men, and money 
and munitions will win this war. Money we have voted, muni- 
tions we can manufacture, but, sir, the question before this 
House and this country is men and how we shall obtain them. 

We have a leader, a Commander in Chief of our armed forces, 
our President. He is not a party leader, but is the leader of 
the people of these United States. He is in supreme command. 
At his behest we declared war on Germany; at his suggestion we 
mortgaged the resources of future generations to finance the 
war. His third request is for men to fight the battle of this 
country, men to carry the flag we love into the thick of the 
conflict, men make our solemn declaration of war something 
more than high-sounding words, and how have we acceded to 
that request? This House to-day, when it should be a unit, 
stands divided against itself; and it is as surely true to-day 
as when it was written that “a city or house divided against 
itself shall not stand.” ‘To-day we stand at the forks of the 
road debating whether we shall take the primrose path of yol- 


unteer dalliance or the upward and straight path of obligatory 


service. Call it draft, conscription, compulsion, or universal 
obligation; call it what you will, we know what it is; we know 
what wo want; we want and must have the services of the entire 
manhood of the Nation. We want enacted into law the Presi- 
dent’s plan. We must have selective draft. 

Just so sure as the Nation embarks on a system of volunteer 
service just so sure history will write the record as it wrote it 
after that “rash and fatal charge” at Balaklava that some- 
body blundered.” 

I can not believe, Mr. Chairman, that we are about to commit 
such a blunder. The only reasons, if sentiment is ever a reason, 
in favor of the volunteer system are sentimental reasons. The 
reasons against it are the sound reasons of experience. First 
and foremost is that a volunteer system is not voluntary. First 
you call for volunteers, then what do you do? You organize a 
campaign, you employ speakers, you bring out all the brass 
bands, and then you proceed to badger, bully, browbeat, coax, 
cajole, and coerce the young men to volunteer. You teach the 
young women of the land to pin the white feather of the coward 
brigade to the lapel of the slacker, the man who is exempt, and 
the man who has been rejected. You make a hero out of the 
raw recruit and puff him up with unwon self-esteem. You get 
two classes of men by this system—first, men who come in on 
the first call who are brave enough to go; and second, you get 
those who are too cowardly to longer stay out and endure the 
goad of public opinion. 

My State, Maryland, has just completed her quota of 800 for 
the Navy. These men came in at the first call. They are the 
men who are brave enough to go. They form now, as they ever 
have formed, the first line of defense. But in this war we must 
have new and more men. We must campaign steadily for men, 
if we are to get enough; and, sir, the men you round up on your 
recruiting drives are not volunteers, neither are they one whit 
more patriotic or better men than those we can pick by a se- 
lective draft. 

The second objection I present to the volunteer system is that 
it is not democratic, in that it does not bear equally on all the: 
manhood of the Nation. We have no volunteer system for obey- 
ing the lnws of the Nation, no volunteer system for paying the 
Nation's taxes. These things are compulsory that all may bear 
the burden. Now, we fight for the Nation’s life, the highest 
obligation of them all. Shall we thrust this burden on the 
shoulders of the willing few and those we can drive into the 
service. No; a thousand times no. Let the greatest burden 
rest where the lesser burdens of the Government rest, on the 
shoulders of all. It is the only fair, the only just, the only 
democratic levy we can make. 

My third objection is that a volunteer system is not efficient. 
It is inefficient in that it does not produce enough men; it en- 


rolls men who should be at work elsewhere and it protects the 


skulker, the shirker, and the coward. That it fails to produce 
enough men is the bitter, bitter experience of Great Britain. 
Volunteerists say, “ Every Englishman to-day fighting in France 
volunteered for the war.” Yes; that may be true, but to-day 
England is short about 2,000,000 men, which she ought now to 
have on the western front to strike the decisive blow. Why 
has she not those men? Because they failed to volunteer, and 
it took a cabinet upheaval to enact the conscription, and then, 
when it was a law, it took time to get the troops together and 
to train them. Lost time, lost opportunity, lost men by the 
thousands on thousands—that is the real story of the blunder 
England made, and is the fact behind the boast of the volun- 
teerists. 

We must learn our lesson from our enemies as well as from 
our allies. Germany mobilized her entire man power for this 
war, how—by volunteers? Hardly. Every German is a German 
soldier. We must fight fire with fire. We must soon legislate 
for universal service that will differ from that of Germany in 
one vital particular. There it is universal service by the will 
of the Emperor; here it shall be by the will of all the people. 
That difference is so vast that the cry of Prussianizing the 
United States is silly and childish. Why, France has had for 
generations universal service. Her trained soldiers served their 
terms in the army and went back into the citizenship of the 
country and merged as completely as rain upon the ocean. Yet 
France, with her trained citizenry unmobilized, mobilized, pre- 
pared, and stopped Germany in the flood tide of her success, 
and the battle of the Marne wrote the beginning of defeat for 
the German Empire. France was not militaristic, nor will it 
ever be. But France has called her entire man power into this 
fight for her national existence. We fight for no less, and 
we must fight on the scale laid down by our enemies. Not in 
numbers of thousands of men and millions of dollars, as all 
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prior wars have been fought, but in numbers of millions of 
men and billions of dollars. 

Beeause before Germany could cross the Swiss border she 
must face 300,000 trained men behind 300,000 modern rifles. 
Because when before the war a German officer said to a general 
in the Swiss Army, but what will your 300,000 Swiss do in 
cese twice the number come against them?’ “In that case” 
said the general, “each Swiss soldier will be required to fire 
two shots.” That is the result of universal service. That is 
the efficiency that spells peace for Switzerland. That is the 
universal service which is democracy itself in France. 

Maryland, the birthplace of that immortal anthem, the Star- 
Spangled Banner, has ever done her duty when the independ- 
ence, integrity, and defense of the country required. She stands 
for patriotism, justice, and the rights of humanity. Her people 
believe that if you would fight this war successfully and achieve 
victory, it is necessary to enter by definite and well-laid plans— 
plans upon which the War Department can definitely depend 
and act. Our Maryland delegation has weighed well the ques- 
tion and will follow the President, the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. [Applause.]} 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN]}]. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the selective- 
draft feature of the bill now before the Senate, known as the 
Chamberlain bill, and which I understand embodies the views 
of the minority members of the Committee on Military Affairs 
in the House, 

I feel that this is no time for experiments and that we can not 
afford to wait until the volunteer system has been tried, and 
then in the event of its failure attempt to raise an army when 
the enemy is at our gates. 

We have been trying for months to fill up the Navy of the 
Nation by the volunteer system, and while I am proud to say 
that my own State of Maryland has raised her full allotment of 
800 men after a most active campaign, here in Washington, the 
Nation’s Capital, after a campaign covering weeks in which the 
aid and eloquence of high officials of the Government have been 
enlisted, they have not yet raised their quota. Many States have 
not raised a handful of men under the recent call of the Navy 
for 38,000 men; and if men can not be obtained for the Navy, 
what reason have we to believe they can be raised for the Army? 

Great stress is being laid on the fact that the War Depart- 
ment wants to place the burden of this war on the young men 
of the country between the ages of 19 and 25 years. Do not the 
opponents of the selective draft realize that the Army and Navy 
are even now, while this bill is being considered, being fillcd 
by boys between the ages of 16 and 18 years, who have been 
attracted to the recruiting office by the blare of brass bands; 
and once their names are obtained committees are appointed to 
persuade parents to give their consent to the enlistments, and 
then these youths are marched away to the training ships, 
ofttimes without a handelasp from those who remain behind, 
many of whom are as physically and financially able to go as 
those who have enlisted to serve their country. 

According to one of the metropolitan papers, more than 50 
young men were marched through the streets of one of our large 
cities and allowed to stand for several hours in a cold rain 

` without topcoats, and with nothing to protect them from the 
storm but their regulation blouses. 

Make this obligation universal, falling alike on rich and poor, 
and when the Nation calls I venture the assertion that when 
they leave for the front they will be accorded the recognition 
to which they are entitled by a grateful people. A great deal 
has been said about the splendid traditions of the past, and 
no one has any more reverence than I for the wonderful cour- 
age of the men who for seven years fought as no men had ever 
fought before to make the Declaration of Independence a living 
reality, and of those who drove the English Army from our 
shores in 1812, and we all rejoice in the splendid courage dis- 
played by the men who in 1861 enlisted on both sides in that 
great conflict and fought for what they believed to be the right; 
yet victory at this time, engaged as we are in a fight for liberty 
and the rights of humanity, is worth more than tradition. 

They say that to draft men now would be a confession that 
the heart of the country is not at war. On the contrary, it 
would show to the world that the people of the United States 
mean business, and every man who offers himself will be anxious 
that all others who are physically able follow his example. 
These men will not oppose a selective draft. 

The statement has also been made that one volunteer soldier 
is worth three who are drafted into the service, and this state- 
ment has been repeated over and over again, and this in the 
face of the fact that the brave men of France, whose soldiers 


have lived up to every high tradition of the men who fought 
under Lafayette for American liberty on our soil, to say 
nothing of the marvelous machine which Germany has builded 
and at which the world has marveled, are all drafted men. 

We have been told that the selective-draft bill is unpopular 
and it is not politically expedient to support it. And I con- 
tend that in this great moment of national peril no man can 
afford to do otherwise than his duty to his country first and 
foremost and not take into consideration the political effect of 
his vote. And I have confidence in the membership of this 
House that it will so act and vote, having only in view the best 
interest of our common country as we see it. 

I favor the selective draft as the most scientific method of 
raising an adequate Army and at the same time giving protec- 
tion to the industrial and agricultural needs of the Nation, 
believing that if at the end of six months we are still at war 
with the Imperial German Government every American will be 
devoutly thankful that we have an adequate and well-trained 
Army. If peace is made before that time no great hardship 
will have been imposed on the men who are honored by being 
selected to serve the Nation in its hour of grave peril. 

War has been declared, and we can no more afford to rest 
our national security on the uncertainties of the volunteer sys- 
tem than we can afford to send wooden ships, which might have 
been effective a hundred years ago, against the dreadnaughts 
of the German Navy. 

Under the selective-draft system such men as are necessary in 
the production of foodstuffs and supplies will be utilized to pro- 
duce these necessities. And those who must do the fighting will 
be assured that their every want will be supplied so far as the 
Government is able to regulate these matters. 

Let us not make the mistake that was made by England, who, 
after taking men from the faetory and training them in the army 
camps, was forced to bring them back from the firing line in 
order that they might be put to work making supplies to meet 
the needs of the army. 

I believe, however, that the Government should establish a 
fair and more equitable basis of compensation for those who are 
selected for the Army, as I consider the pay of privates and 
noncommissioned officers entirely too low, and it is my purpose 
at the proper time to offer an amendment providing that the pay 
of privates shall not be less than $33 per month, corporals not 
less than $40, and sergeants not less than $50 per month. 

During the threatened trouble on the Mexican border provi- 
sions were made by Congress to pay to the dependents of those 
who were drafted into the Federal service through the medium 
of the National Guard compensation not to exceed $50 per 
month. While this placed the dependents of those at the front 
in the position of receiving charity from the Government, at the 
Same time it did prevent actual want. 

It would be much more just and equitable to pay these men 
sufficient to contribute something to the support of those at 
home. And, aside from the justice of this, it would show that 
the Government is trying to be fair to those who are doing 
the fighting, and would, I feel sure, encourage and stimulate 
recruiting. We ean not expect men who are earning four or 
five dollars per day in factories to enlist or to submit cheer- 
fully to a draft when the Government pays them at the rate 
of $15 or $18 a month. And while $33 per month, as provided 
by my amendment, is not all they are entitled to, it will at least 
show that we are ready to recognize the sacrifices they are 
making by providing for this small increase in their pay. 

England, which until a short time ago was the only other 
great nation entirely dependent on its volunteer system, for- 
merly paid her private soldiers less than $8 per month, and I 
am informed that in Canada, where the splendid courage of the 
common soldier is without a superior in military annals, they 
wili not only pay each private $33 per month, but provide $23 
per month for his wife if he is married. 

Out of the billions we are spending to carry on this war, let 
us provide a fair basis of pay for those who must go to the 
front and possibly into the trenches, and upon whose shoulders 
will fall the heaviest burden of this war. 

Let us raise the basis of pay for the noncommissioned offi- 
cers as well, so as to hold out encouragement to the young men 
of the country whom we are asking to sacrifice everything, even 
life itself, for the common welfare. 

I, too, am a descendant of an immigrant from that moun- 
tainous Republic so eloquently referred to by the gentleman 
from Nebraska, which has maintained its freedom and inde- 
pendence as a Republic for a thousand years while surrounded 
on all sides by monarchies. And I am not unmindful of the 
tact that she has kept her land free from invasion in this war 
by mobilizing the citizens of the Swiss Republic, each one of 
whom is subject to universal military service, on her frontier, 
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and has been prepared to prevent invasion at the point of the 
sword if necessary. 

We are all trying here to take such steps as will best meet 
the needs of this trying hour, and I have faith in the American 
Congress to meet the problem which now confronts us, and that 
we will from this bill formulate the legislation necessary to put 
our country in a thorough and adequate state of preparedness, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DENT.- Mr. Chairman, I will yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Rozerts]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, my remarks will be brief. 
If there ever was a time for cool-headed decision and calm, 
outspoken opinion, it is now. The whole world is apparently 
involuntarily “war mad,” but underneath the surface of all 
this wild involuntary war hysteria is a stratum of good, old- 
fashioned, common-sense patriotism, which, after all, is the 
bedrock foundation of our institutions. Firmly embedded in 
that foundation are the very roots of our national life and 
existence. It is upon this broad base of democratic patriotism 
that the superstructure of our boasted civilization shines out 
as a bright star in the world’s firmament of hope. It was on 
this foundation that our forefathers laid the corner stone of 
this Republic, which for more than a hundred years has with- 
stood the assaults of warring nations from without and the 
consuming fires of dissolution and rebellion from within. As 
long as we preserve inviolate the foundation stones of this 
Republic cemented together by voluntary common-sense patriot- 
ism our Nation will continue to grow broader and stronger 
with the roll of ages. [Applause.] 

It was the voluntary common-sense patriotism of our fore- 
fathers which caused them to leave their plows standing in the 
fields of promise and go forth to fight the battles of Lexington, 
Concord, and Bunker Hill. It was this same patriotism of the 
American people which led them to fight under Abraham Lin- 
coln the consuming fires of dissolution and rebellion which 
threatened to consume and destroy the great institutions which 
they had founded. In later years it was American patriotism 
that drove the last vestige of Spanish tyranny from the 
American continent and made the Cuban people free. ‘To-day 
it is the same common-sense patriotism voiced by that great 
American Speaker of this House which is going to preserve 
for us and those who come after us the basic principles of 
democracy on which our institutions rest. It is the common- 
sense courage, judgment, and patriotism of such men that will 
preserve for us for all time a Government “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” [Applause.] 

It takes courage to stand up and stem this tide of “ involun- 
tary-service“ doctrine sweeping across the continent through 
the agency and concerted action of a class or caste of propa- 
gandists who would hastily fasten upon this Republic a system 
of involuntary servitude which would doom our institutions 
to certain destruction. 

I believe in the principle of free speech and of the freedom of 
the press, but to-day the man who dares to voice his honest con- 
victions on the questions of voluntary and involuntary servi- 
tude on the floor of this House, or in the Senate, or elsewhere, 
if his views differ from those who believe in inyoluntary mili- 
tary conscription, is forthwith denounced in the columns of 
the press as disloyal to his constituents and a traitor to his 
country. If it be traitorous to conscientiously oppose what 
you believe will lead to the establishment in this Republic of a 
despotic military system, then, gentlemen, do I plead guilty 
to the charge. 

The Constitution of the United States was an instrument in- 
tended as the basis of a free Government, and its provisions 
should be construed in accordance with free principles and in- 
terpreted in the very spirit of freedom itself. Conscription or 
involuntary servitude is contrary to the very principles of our 
Government and inconsistent with the liberties and security of 
our people. Those of you who for one moment believe that the 
American people will approve of the establishment of an in- 
voluntary military system dangerous at all times to our free 
institutions and the life of the Nation itself are sadly mistaken. 
Such a system is repugnant to the American people, and its 
establishment would mark the beginning of the end of this 
Republic. 

Issue a call for volunteers and millions will respond to fight— 
yes, die if need be, in defense of their country. We may 
select men to fight our battles and make them fight, but men 
who fight because the law compels them to fight when their 
hearts are not in it are worse than no men at all. The man 
who volunteers to fight for love of country and goes forth to 
answer to his country’s call is worth a regiment of “ odds and 
ends“ conscripted for that purpose. The right kind of a fighter 
is a man who is good for something else, and yet by selection 


you could leave him out and take some “good for nothing” in 
his place. Monarchies and kingdoms might win battles with 
such men as these, but a Republic never. Let us not destroy 
our democracy in order to build up an autocracy. [Applause. ] 

Better for us and those who come after us that we had never 
entered this war than to do so at the price of the principles 
upon which our Government is based. 

Better for us that we first protect and safeguard the sacred 
rights of our own people guaranteed to them under our Consti- 
tution than that we should destroy our own Constitution in an 
effort to destroy the Government o fsome other people. Better 
for us to depend upon voluntary patriots than that we should 
oe to conscript patriots. True patriots need no conscrip- 

on. 

If all the people in this country who have teen yelling thetr 
heads off for war and writing and petitioning Congress to de- 
clare war during the last three years would now come forward 
and volunteer their services like real men there would be no 
need for conscription. I have always noticed, however, that 
“dogs who bark seldom bite,“ and men who start fights seldom 
if ever engage. The patriotic propagandists of conscription on 
“leaky ” old Wall Street would not furnish volunteers enough 
to man a Mullin duck boat, and if you try to secure them by 
selective conscription they would break their necks falling all 
over each other in their efforts to secure affidavits from poli- 
ticians showing their special qualifications for duty at home. 
Yes; and they would get them, too. 

As for the State I have the honor to represent, it will not be 
necessary to resort to conscription. Nevada is the first State 
in the Union to come forward with its full quota of troops. 
Conscription will not be needed there. [Applause.] 

Let us not deceive ourselves. War is no picnic. There is a 
great deal of difference between a voluntary game of golf on 
the Chevy Chase golf links and a conscriptive game of “ pussy 
wants a corner” in the trenches of Europe. [Laughter.] 

No one doubts the patriotism of our President. God knows 
he is doing what he thinks is best. He is conscientiously per- 
forming his duty as he sees it. I am trying to perform mine. 
Many good and patriotic men in this House and some of the 
best and most patriotic citizens in my State honestly and con- 
sclentiously differ with me on these questions. I have no 
quarrel with them. They are entitled to their opinions. I also 
have some opinions of my own and will not hesitate to express 
them. The people of my State would not deny to me, I am sure, 
the rights which they reserve for themselves. 

I know but one flag. That flag is the American fiag. 
an American. [Applause.] 

As a Member of this House, now serving my fourth term, I 
want to state that my vote has always been cast in favor of 
building up our Navy and our Army and for appropriations 
adequate to keep both branches in a state of preparation neces- 
sary for national defense. I want to have our men and boys 
who volunteer their services in either of those branches thor- 
oughly equipped with all the necessary implements and acces- 
sories of modern warfare. 

Those of us who oppose this system are just as patriotic as 
any of you, and when our country needs us will go just as far 
and fight just as hard anywhere, any old time, and any old 
place, and do not you forget it. Do not start off by trying to 
make American boys fight. They will fight when they want to, 
and not until then. Do not insult their pride and patriotism 
by lassoing them and bringing them in. If you need them, say 
so. Tell them why and ask them to come to the front like 
American volunteers and your recruiting offices will not be big 
enough to hold them. You can not make an autocracy out of 
this free country of ours by any such despotic legislation with- 
out doing so over my protest. 

In the words of Daniel Webster, who spoke against conscrip- 
tion in his time when the question was up for consideration in 
Congress: 

A free government with arbitrary means to administer it is a con- 
tradiction, a free government without adequate provisions for personal 
security is an absurdity, a free government with an uncontrolled power 


of military conscription is a solecism, at once the most ridiculous and 
abominable that ever entered into the head of man. 


Once fasten such a system of conscription upon the American 
people as a starter and nothing will ever remove it. It will 
place in the hands of a chosen and select few arbitrary powers 
repugnant to our institutions and give to them the absolute and 
despotic control of the liberties of all. Such a system is not 
democratic. 

If we had started years ago in this country to create a volun- 
tary system of training in our schools, we would to-day have 
millions of men ready for active service, and they would not 
be boys, either. The administration’s plan is to place the whole 
burden of this great war upon the shoulders of our boys. Yes; 
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mere children, if you please. And yet they claim such a sys- 
tem is equitable. It may be, but I must confess I fail to see the 
equity. Are you going to drag from the homes of this country 
the flower of our young manhood and send them across the 
waters to fight and die? Why not let Col. Roosevelt, of Rough 
Rider“ fame, and whose very heart is in this fight, and who 
already has at his command thousands ef men not subject to 
draft under the provisions of this bill, and who are anxious 
and ready to fight, go and get busy. The administration chiefs 
do not want him and his followers. ‘They would rather take 
from our American homes the children from their parents and 
the parents from their children, officer them as conscripts, and 
compel them to fight for humanity. O democracy, what crimes 
are committed in thy name! 

You are asking us to do what Great Britain herself did not 
do until she had raised between five and.six millions of men as 
volunteers. None of her colonies have even dared to attempt 
conscription. Canada, our nearest neighbor, has not thought 
of conscription. She has raised upward of 400,000 volunteers, 
but not a conscript. Australia has refused to conscript her 
citizens as a contribution to the fighting millions across the 
seas, The best and bravest of all the fighting men at the front 
are the volunteers. They have always performed their duty as 
they saw it, and always will z 

Yes; under the terms of this bill we have very carefully ex- 
empted ourselves. We are a very generous body of men. We 
are at least modest. It is easy enough to sit down here and 
provide means by which under the law you can go into the homes 
and drag from the firesides of this country anyone you desire 
and put him into the trenches of a foreign land. Such action is 
a “body blow” to liberty. It is wholly incompatible with any 
conception of personal liberty. 

War is on. It is world-wide. We are in it now, and it is up to 
us to win it. We will win it no matter what it costs or how long 
it takes. As Americans we dedicate ourselves to the cause in 
which we are now We will win it not by conscription 
but by the patriotism of a hundred million patriotic Americans. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Hoop]. 

Mr. HOOD. Mr. Chairman, on account of the misrepresenta- 
tions as to the provisions of the military bill reported by a ma- 
jority of the Military Committee, I had concluded that the War 
Department bill, which was approved by the President, had been 
changed to such an extent that it was unrecognizable. I find, 
however, upon examination, that I was in error. The depart- 
mental bill reported by a majority of the Military Committee 
remains intact, with the exception of three amendments, to wit: 

First. Changing the ages from 19 to 25 to that of 21 to 40. 

Second. Providing for the organization of State or Territorial 


ts. 

Third. Providing for an opportunity to volunteer during the 
time that it will require to put into operation the machinery 
of the bill requiring registration of all available for military 
service in connection with this act. 

I think these amendments wise and proper, and I shall 
heartily support them as reported by the committee. 

The bill framed by the War Department would snatch from 
the parental roof immature, inexperienced infants and force 
them to go into a strange land, among strangers, and perchance 
be sent to the European trenches to die. I am unalterably op- 
posed to this proposition, and I respectfully submit that the 
proper way to organize our military forces is to allow them to be 
organized in State and Territorial units, whereby they will be 
kept with their boyhood associates and friends. Ifa young man 
is required to serve in the Army, it will make it very much less 
burdensome for him to go with friends and comrades of his 
home section than be sent hundreds of miles away from home 
and go out with strangers. If at actual warfare he will have the 
consolation of realizing that in case of being wounded or killed 
he will have friends from his home to communicate with his 
joved ones. f 

It is practically agreed that the unanimous sentiment of the 
House will be to accept these two amendments. The contro- 
versy, therefore, upon the pending bill seems to hinge around 
the amendment proposed by the committee, authorizing the 
President to call for 500,000 volunteers, and, in the event that it 
becomes necessary, to raise an additional force of 500,000 volun- 
teers during the time in which the military census is being taken. 
I am heartily and unreservedly in favor of it; I see absolutely 
no objection to this amendment. It does not interfere in any 


way with the power of the President, upon completion of the 
registration of those who are liable to military duty, to get them 
by selective draft if a sufficient number does not volunteer. Why 
deny the privilege to any citizen of this land of freedom and 


liberty an opportunity of tendering his services to the Govern- 
ment? It seems to me it would be undemocratic, unwise, sub- 
versive of the very principles of our Government to deny them 
that privilege. The War Department is willing to accept the 
volunteer system in increasing the Regular Army and National 
Guard to its maximum war strength, and then, in the event they 
fail to get the necessary recruits under that system, this bill 
gives them authority to draft them. Why should they not be 
willing to accept the same provisions in connection with the 
raising of the 500,000 additional increments? To do otherwise 
would reverse the policy of this country from its foundation. 
I hope that in compounding the medicine to.suppress Prussian 
aristocracy we will not in doing so contract the same disease 
that we desire to subdue, 

I believe a soldier who volunteers, with love of country in his 
heart, patriotism in his soul, and a flame of spirit burning 
within him that prompts the desire to sacrifice and serve his 
country, and, if needs be, die for tt, should not be blotted from 
the pages of future American history. 

I believe we all realize to the fullest extent that the Army 
we now have is totally inadequate to the needs of the country, 
and we are of one accord in favor of giving to our great Presi- 
dent, Commander in Chief of our Armies, as many men as may 
be necessary for military purposes in this crucial hour of 
our Nation. If, of course, the men fail to respond, then the 
President will have authority, immediately upon completion of 
the military census, to put in force the selective-draft system 
as proposed by the department. I believe the volunteer amend- 
ment, including the other provisions of the bill, is in thorough 
accord with the military policies of our country hitherto put 
in force. There have been objections made to the volunteer 
system on account of the fact that the authority will be lack- 
ing In making the proper discriminations as to those who are 
to serve. This bill provides the same power for refusing to 
take the volunteer who is needed at home more than in the 
Army as that provided in the selective-draft portion of the bill. 
We hear a great deal about universal military training, and, ac- 
cording to the statistics of the War Department, there are about 
22,000,000 men between the ages of 18 and 40 in the United 
States available for military service. The War Department's 
measure, as originally drawn, would include about 6,000,000 
men from which to draft the increments and would exempt 
from military duties, for service, 15,000,000 men who are of 
military age. I do not think, therefore, that the bill proposed 
by the War Department provides for universal service. 

It is understood that the President will be authorized to make 
such exemptions from military service as he may deem wise and 
proper. Mr. Chairman, I represent, in part, a State which is 
one of the thirteen original Colonies, and during her entire 
history the volunteers of that State in every war in our Nation's 
history have blazed the pathway of glory upon the battle field, 
and I am quite sure that she will be willing to do her part in 
the great struggle which now confronts us, 

As a result of the unscrupulous, ruthless, and reckless sub- 
marine warfare of Germany that has provoked the antagonism 
of practically the whole world, I gladly voted that a state of war 
exists between this country and Germany. We are not prompted 
by selfishness; greed, conquest, or any other motive, save the 
cause of our own people, which is the cause of democracy, hu- 
manity, and love of right the world over. If the amendment 
refusing to allow volunteers is eliminated from the bill by a 
majority vote, I shall not shirk the great duty devolving upon 
me as a representative of the people. Irrespective of the conse- 
quences to me, I shall vote for the bill and take my part of the 
responsibility in organizing an army such as the demands of the 
hour require. I shall endeavor, in every way possible, to up- 
hold the hands of our President in prosecuting vigorously, to a 
glorious termination, the righteous cause in which we are en- 
gaged, [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MCLEMORE]. 

Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Chairman, for nearly two years a 
powerful and unscrupulous New York propaganda, composed of 
the American Defense Society, the National Security League, 
and other similar organizations, and said to be financed by 
munitions manufacturers and certain other selfish interests that 
make money out of war, has been exceedingly busy spreading 
the doctrine that the people of this country—the people, mind 
you, Mr. Chairman—‘ demanded that the United States declare 
war against Germany,” and a war-mad and abusive press has 
worked overtime to impress upon the public mind the doctrine 
of this powerful propaganda. At last war was declared, and 
now this self-same propaganda, backed by this self-same, war- 
mad press, would deny the people the right to volunteer in the 
prosecution of a war they were said to haye wanted, but in- 
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stead it would first place upon them the brand of conscription. 
I believe in American ideals and American traditions, and so 
believing, I shall never, with my vote, force upon the people a 
condition that is so un-American and so totally at variance with 
the principles of our republican form of government as this 
measure of proscription, and in thus committing myself I be- 
lieve I am voicing the sentiment of a large majority of the 
plain people of this country—the people who are the bulwark 
of the Nation and on whom the Nation must depend in those 
times of great stress that are usually brought about by the 
manipulations and machinations of selfish interests. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been told, and it has been impressed 
upon us, that the war in which we are now engaged is for two 
purposes, namely: To overthrow Prussian militarism and to 
establish a world-wide democracy. Worthy reasons, no doubt, 
yet to accomplish them we are asked to ingraft upon our own 
Government that very military system against which we are 
now making war, and to replace our democracy with that very 
autocracy whose end we seek in Prussia. The enatement of a 
conscription law will bé the first big move in the formation of 
a military system in this country that can but lead to militar- 
ism, and militarism once established will be the beginning of 
the end of our republican form of government. And universal 
military training will only serve to perpetuate this militarism. 
All of our wars have been won with volunteers, and this is 
the first time in the country’s history that conscription has been 
demanded before the volunteer plan was first given a trial. 
The War of the American Revolution was won with volunteers, 
and so was the War of 1812. The independence of Texas was 
won with volunteers, and 10 years later American volunteers 
conquered Mexico., And who can recall the War of 1812, Mr. 
Chairman, without recalling Andrew Jackson and his volun- 
teers at New Orleans: and who can recall the War with Mexico 
without recalling Jefferson Davis and his Mississippi volunteers, 
who saved the day at the Battle of Buena Vista? In the War 
Between the North and South the conscription plan in both sec- 
tions proved a failure, and in some of the large cities of the 
North the attempt to enforce conscription was met with serious 
rioting. 

If we are to remain a free people, Mr. Chairman, we must 
oppose those things that lead to autocracy. With many men, 
in the mad rush of so-called progressivism, our Constitution is 
regarded as an ancient document merely designed for the 
period at which it was written. Its precepts have been tram- 
pled under foot until to-day it is referred to often to create a 
laugh and sometimés a sneer. The many rights it guarantees 
to the different States have been brushed aside, and to-day we 
are facing a centralized government that is not far removed 
from monarchy. And yet there are men who would not stop 
at this, but instead they would make more complete this cen- 
tralization of power by placing upon our statute books a con- 
scription law, that chief instrument by which autocratic Goy- 
ernments perpetuate themselves. I was one of the few who 
voted against the war resolution, and for so voting I have re- 
ceived worlds of censure and abuse from a war-mad press and 
from people in many sections of the country. Some of this 
abuse has come from Texas, and in each instance it has imi- 
tated the war-mad and abusive press, by charging that I did 
not represent the sentiment of a majority of the people; and 
it has been impressed upon me in various ways, that the people 
wanted this war. Ef that is true, Mr. Speaker, and the people 
really wanted this war, then it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that, wanting the war, they will be willing to prosecute it to 
a successful termination and will do so without having applied 
to them the brand of conscription. Anyway, since the charge 
of wanting the war has been placed upon the people by a sub- 
sidized press and its allies, the people then should at least be 
given a chance to volunteer and thus prove the truthfulness of 
the charge. 

Mr. Chairman, thousands, or I may say millions, of telegrams 
have been received by the Members of this House the last few 
days urging them to vote for conscription, for compulsory mili- 
tary training, and for anything else the President may want in 
carrying out his war plan. Many of these telegrams haye come 
from Texas—from commercial organizations, from so-called 
mass meetings held in that State. And do you know, Mr. 
Speaker, why it is that these many telegrams are being sent to 
Members of Congress? J will tell you: They were sent, and are 
being sent, at the instigation of the New York propaganda, and 
I am giving here, leaving a blank space for the name of the Con- 
gressman used, the form of telegram sent by the propaganda to 
some prominent man, usually a banker, in practically every town 
in Texas that maintains a commercial organization. The tele- 
gram bears the New York date line and is as follows: 


APRIL 26, 
Representative from your district, is reported opposed to uni- 
Ani military service and blocking President Wilson in is war pro- 


gram. We suggest you organize mass meetings, to show Representative 
that Americans who sent him to Congress demand that he sup- 
port universal mag ton | training and the President. Have asked co- 
Ne seg lens —— 1 5 1 gee wone with it and 
willingness to fight for a united Nation now. . 

This is the form of telegram sent out by the American Defense 
Society, and a similar form, perhaps a little differently worded, 
is used by the other organizations that help comprise the propa- 
ganda. And this accounts for the many telegrams and letters 
that are being sent from Texas, and I presume from other States 
as well, “ demanding ” Congressmen to vote for conscription and 
universal military training. Can you imagine anything more 
impudent than this New York propaganda, financed by the man- 
ufacturers of war munitions and other selfish interests, dictat- 
ing to the people of Texas what to do? And can you imagine 
anything more humiliating than that Texas people should obey 
the behest of this New York propaganda and with seeming pride 
issue a “demand” to their Congressman to do the bidding of 
New York grafters, who have made many millions of dollars out 
of the European war and expect to make many millions more 
out of the war in which the United States is now engaged? Mr. 
Speaker, I am not yet ready to take orders from the American 
Defense Society—God save the name—or any other New York 
concern, even though such orders may be transmitted to me 
through the medium of certain of my constituents; and when I 
do so far forget myself as to turn to the American Defense 
Society for advice in casting my vote on any question of public 
interest, I will notify my constituents to that effect and thus 
save them the trouble and expense of wiring me the wishes of 
the New York propaganda. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard it said that our army of secret- 
service men is larger than our standing Army and Navy com- 
bined. How nearly correct this statement may be I have no 
way of determining, but I do know that our army of secret- 
service men is very large, and I also know that they are doing 
duty for their country—not as conscripts but as volunteers, 
one and all. Had it been necessary to conscript these men, 
do you believe our Government could have trusted them? It 
could not; and yet they are no better than their fellow citizens, 
who are not to be trusted but are to have placed upon them the 
brand of conscription before they are first given an opportunity 
to volunteer their services to their country. One great trou- 
ble, Mr. Chairman, is that we are too parsimonious when it 
comes to paying our soldier boys—the privates and up to and 
including the first sergeants—and, as they are the ones who 
must carry the guns and do the fighting, they should be paid 
in a measure commensurate with the services which they per- 
form. The friends of conscription tell us that this conscription 
plan is only to last through the war. But they have not con- 
vinced me that it does not mean a great deal more, or that such 
a system as is proposed, when once ingrafted on our Govern- 
ment, will not remain, and changed, if changed at all, only to be 
made the stronger. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received many letters and telegrams 
from the people of my State urging me to vote for or against 
conscription. Those from the cities have come principally 
from boards of trade and chambers of commerce and other 
commercial bodies, and were in favor of conscription; those 
from the country have come chiefly from farmers, and were 
against conscription. The commercial organizations of the 
cities received their “inspiration” from the New York propa- 
ganda; the farmers spoke their honest convictions, and did not 
have to go to New York for their “inspiration.” Mr. Chair- 
man, I have voted for every preparedness measure that has 
come before this House fcr the past year or more. I voted to 
spend billions of the people's money in the prosecution of the 
war, and I did so without giving scarce a thought to the 
burden of taxation that will be imposed upon the people for 
generations to come; but when it comes to voting to conscript 
our people before they are even given a chance to volunteer, 
and thus ingrafting upon our Government that very military 
system against which we are said to be making war, then, 
Mr. Chairman, I must demur and yote for what I believe to be 
in the best interests of the people generally, and not to please 
the American Defense Society of New York, from whom I have 
never yet taken instructions and to whom I shall never go for 
“ inspiration.” 5 

But, Mr. Chairman, if we are to conscript the lives of men, 
then let us also conscript the excessive incomes to help pay the 
cost of war, because it takes money as well as men to fight 
battles. Such a proposition would only be just and fair, and 
then while some were paying with their lives, others could be 
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paying with their money. Believing in the equity of such a 
thing, I shall, when the revenue bill comes before the House, 
offer the following amendment: 3 

There shall be assessed levied and collected on all incomes during 
the present fiscal year, and during each year or 52 50 of year, while the 
war now existing between the United States and the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany shall continue, the following rates or charges, to wit: 
On incomes exceeding $4,000 and not exceeding $10,000, 5 per cent; on 
incomes exceeding $10,000 and not exceeding $20,000, 10 per cent; 
and on all incomes exceeding $20,000, 100 per cent. 

The form of this amendment assumes that the details will be 
arranged in the bill as it comes from the committee. If that 
should not happen I shall add such details as will insure the 
amendment’s-proper execution. 

Mr. Chairman, the New York propaganda and other adyocates 
of conscription and compulsory military training, have not been 
sincere in presenting the two propositions to the people. De- 
ceptiom has been used; the people have been misled; and, under 
a false impression, they are demanding that their Congressmen 
support measures which they—the people—do not themselves 
understand. A good illustration of how the deception is worked 
is in the instance of a southern governor. The story is told 
that this governor came to Washington a short time ago to 
encourage the Congressmen from his State to stand by the 
volunteer plan and to vote first, last, and all the time against 
conscription. After remaining in Washington a few days he 
came under the “spell,” and returning home he issued a state- 
ment to his people in which he completely reversed his former 
position and came out squarely for conscription. In his state- 
ment he told the people that the selective plan meant that the 
barroom bums, the pool-hall loafers, and the loafers generally 
in the cities would be conscripted and that those on the farms 
and in the mills and workshops would not be disturbed. This 
honest advocate of conscription failed to mention in his state- 
ment, however, that while in Washington he secured a captain’s 
commission for his son, presumably in the Reserve Corps. Mr. 
Speaker, I can not, of my own personal knowledge, vouch for 
the truthfulness of this story, but it has been told to me for 
the truth by Members of the House, and I have every reason to 
believe that it is true. 

It is such things as this, Mr. Chairman, that have been used 
to mislead the people concerning selective conscription. What 
it really means is that all within the age limit will be con- 
scripted. A certain number, let us say eight, may then be stood 
in a row, and the officer who is to do the selecting may select 
one from the number to perform the arduous duties of a soldier 
and the others will be sent back to the farm, the store, the 
mill, the workshop, etc., to pursue the even tenor of their way. 
That may be the way, for no one knows how the select con- 
scription will be made. Mr. Speaker, I believe the European 
war will be at an end before we send any of our soldier boys 
across the Atlantic, and God grant that my prediction is right. 
But whether or not the war is soon over the enactment of a con- 
scription and compulsory military training law will have 
served the purpose for which it was intended, and that will 
mean the establishment and perpetuation of a military system 
in this country that will soon see the end of our republican 
form of government. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, when, on 
Friday, April 5, the resolution declaring war on Germany was 
before this House for consideration and vote I was one of the 
50 who opposed it. My reasons for this action are no longer 
debatable, and I mention the fact of my opposition only be- 
cause in my opinion the vote on the war resolution and selective 
conscription are closely connected. 

Those of us who opposed the resolution have been variously 
described by different newspapers and individuals in the United 
States, and about all the adjectives or adverbs in the English 
language and several other languages have at different times 
been used in discussing us. I have never objected to the criti- 
cism of my vote, because I know that many of the newspaper 
men who have taken serious objection to it were and are my 
personal friends, and were actuated only by honest motives, 
and a man ought to expect the newspaper or individual who 
disagrees with him te criticize him if he is acting in a repre- 
sentative capacity, especially so long as that criticism is fair 
and is not continued until it becomes persecution. 

I have little patience with the men who continue to talk 
about the subsidized press in connection with all these votes, 
because I know that the press in my own State that is finding 
fault with me is not subsidized by the munitions interests or 
anyone else. I only mention the matter becausé during the 
debate on this conscription law during the past few days I 
have heard a lot of men who patronizingly sympathized with 


those 50.of us who voted against the war resolution, and who 
tried to tell us that we were getting honest criticism, now com- 
mence to wail about the subsidized press. Some of us did not 
speak on the war resolution because we could not comply with 
the rules, and for practically the only time since I have been a 
Member of the House there was no division or control of the 
time; consequently many who opposed the resolution secured 
no opportunity to speak until 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning, and 
that was a very inappropriate time to take the floor. 

In looking over the Recorp I have been unable to find out 
what the rule was. First I thought it must be that old Mem- 
bers had the precedence, but an investigation of the RECORD 
for that day discloses the fact that one must either have been 
a very old Member or have supported the resolution or have 
ben a member of the majority party or a Member from New 

ork. 

Up until the time when the war resolution was passed there 
was, and, in my opinion, should have been, a division of opinion 
among Members of this House, because all of us never will 
look at everything alike. Up until that time the question of 
loyalty could not and did not arrive. An honest division of 
opinion existed between those who thought we ought to go to 
war and those who thought we should not. Just the moment 
the majority of the Members said war it meant war, and I 
have been trying in every way to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in its plans for carrying on the war. 

I have stopped trying to satisfy anybody but myself in cast- 
ing a vote in these matters, because in future years it makes 
very little difference whether I satisfy anyone else or not, but 
it does make a good deal of difference to me whether or not I 
1921 my convictions and satisfy my own sense of right and 
ustice. = 

My own judgment tells Me at this time that I ought to sup- 
port the selective draft, and I am going to do it under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First. That the troops from each State may enlist and fight 
with their own friends and neighbors, shoulder to shoulder, 
under their own State regimental designations. Every individual 
ought to have the right to live and die with his own friends, and 
I must insist that that right be not denied the boys who enlist 
for this war. 

Second. The age limit must be raised in this bill so that all 
men of military age are included. I will not be a party in send- 
ing to the front boys of 19 and 20 whose lives are just beginning, 
who had nothing to say about this war, and who have never yet 
cast a vote, while men of my age and consequently all other men 
of military age are exempted from service. 

There are many reasons for that vote. 

First. The selective draft is democratic, and if properly ad- 
ministered will treat every individual in the United States alike, 
and we must assume that it will be properly administered. 

Second, Every citizen of the United States has obligations to 
the Government, and if he will not fulfill them ought to be made 
to do so. He receives the benefit of this form of government and 
equity demands that he do his share to support the Government. 
If able, he has to pay his share of the taxes, perform jury duty, 
and when we are at war he ought to be liable to do his share 
of the fighting. r 

Third. The selective draft law will. not create a so-called 
slacker class in the United States, and we want none created. 

Fourth. No matter what anyone else may say, I am firmly 
convinced that in order to raise the army demanded by the 
President in his recent address conscription is necessary. No 
country in the world has been able to conduct a great war with- 
out conscription. The United States has not been able to do so 
heretofore, and we ought not to take a chance that it can do so 
now. 

Fifth. We ought to have selective conscription because that. 
method enables every man to know in advance when he will be 
called, if he is called at all, and will not disorganize the business 
of the United States. Men who are needed to conduct the busi- 
ness of the country and produce the necessary food ought to be 
left at home, and ought to be left there without the stigma of 
„Slacker“ being placed upon them. 

Sixth. Selective conscription will not take all of the members 
of any family. Experience has proven that if one member of 
the family enlists they usually all enlist, and there is no reason 
in the world for one family sending all of its members to 
war and another family keeping all of its members at home to 
amass a fortune. I hope the selections can be fairly made, and 
would like to see the age limit raised, and it will be raised if 
the American people demand it. Personally I would just as 
soon see Members of Congress included, and I know that a lot 
of people in the United States think many of us could be spared 
from attendance at these sessions and would really like to see 
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some of us in the trenches. T know that, because I have been 
told so in multitudinous words. 

I do not see how anyone who voted for the war resolution 
can oppose this selective draft. The President in his message 
of April 5 stated: : 

It will involve the immediate addition to the armed forces of the 
United States already provided for by law in case of war at least 
500,000 men, who should, in my judgment, be chosen u 
ciple of universal liability to service,.and also the au 
su 10 additional] increments of equal force so soon as they may be 
needed and can be handied in training. 

He said “increments,” not “increment,” and that means that 
he intends to raise at least 1,500,000 men, not to resist invasion, 
but to send to Europe; and the man who voted for the war 
resolution has bound himself to this entire program. I con- 
sider myself bound to it, because we ought not to have a division 
of opinion. [Applause.] 

An investigation will develop the fac“ that many men who 
vote against the President to-day will be in the position of 
having voted against the motion to recommit the naval bill for 
1917, against the Senate amendment to that bill, against the 
Kahn amendment to the Army bill, and who therefore voted 
against preparedness measures, but who on April 5 voted to get 
us in this war are now going to vote against fighting after 
we get into it. I can never understand how a man would want 
to vote for war and then not want to fight after war was de- 
clared. 
` Where are all of these men who have been so vociferously 
demanding that we stand by the President? It may be that 
they have used the phrase so often that they are too hoarse to 
repeat it. They asked us to stand by the President when we 
sailed into Vera Cruz, and stand by him when we sailed out; 
to stand by him when we marched into Mexico after Villa, and 
to stand by him when we marched out again; to stand by hiin 
when he was “ too proud to fight” and to stand by him when he 
wanted us to fight. We can well disagree about some of these 
things, and we can disagree about the wisdom of these con- 
tinued admonitions to stand by the President. I am getting 
rather tired of that phrase myself, and I think it is about time 
that instead of telling us to stand by the President we were 
advised to stand by the United States in this war. We are not 
going to fight for the President, we are going to fight for the 
country and the country is the one we are going to stand by. 
It is also about time we stopped this tirade of abuse in this 
country, because in my opinion there has been an honest dis- 
agreement. I have received a few strenuous letters, resolutions, 
and so forth, condemning me for my attitude, and I have 
analyzed to some extent the character and make-up of the men 
who are so violent in their denunciations. I find many men who 
are absolutely sincere and who when their country was in dan- 
ger in the years of 1861-1865 or in 1898 yolunteered their 
services and went to the front. I find another class of men who 
are extremely violent in their denunciations of those who 
opposed the war resolution, Some of these men range from 70 
to 80 years of age. They vigorously demanded the war April 
5, but instead of going to war in 1864 when they were from 17 
to 27 years of age, as did Gen. SHerwoop, a Member of this body, 
who voted against the resolution, their whereabouts is still 
a matter of dispute. 

I find another class of men who are now from 45 to 60 years 
old. In 1898 when their country needed them they were 
from 26 to 41 years of age, and unlike Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, and unlike Maj. Charles Howard, Gen. Charles H. 
Englesby, Col. Boyd Wales, Maj. Lee Stover, Capt. James E. 
Mather, Col. Will Hazel, Lieut. Fred Huntington, and others 
of my State, failed to enlist at the call of their country when 
there was no question of conscription, but very carefully re- 
mained at home. Most of these men have most comfortable 
fortunes at this time. You find them in banks, insurance com- 
panies, and law offices vigorously criticizing Members of Con- 
gress who did not vote for war and apparently forgetting the 
fact that when they were from 26 to 41 years of age and the 
country was at war, they wanted none of it. 

They try to emulate and imitate Col. Roosevelt in their de- 
sire for war to-day, but unlike him, they are engaged in pass- 
ing resolutions and criticizing, not trying to get into the Army. 
or Navy. Roosevelt fought, and is ready to fight again, as are 
the men from my State whom I have mentioned, but these men 
pass resolutions and write letters. Unlike Roosevelt, they 
never did, and do not now, want to fight. They want to resolve, 
and I hereupon christen them “resolution patriots,” and de- 
fine such patriots as men who are long on resolving and short 
on enlisting. [Applause.] 

There is another class of men who are to-day 87 to 45 years 
of age. When this country was at war with Spain and we 


needed help, they were from 18 to 26 years old, just the age ! 


we are asked to fix for compulsory military service and con- 
scription. When men of that age begin to criticize me, I would 
like to have them stop and think a moment and remember that 
f military age to-day and their country neéds them. 
They were of military age in 1898 and their country needed 
I can not feel that a man of that type who did 
nor does not enlist to-day ought to be very 
us denunciation of anyone with whom he dis- 
We had some of these men here Friday morning, April 
burning up with humiliation because the respected 
majority leader of this House did not vote for war. I have a 
lot of respect for that majority leader because he voted his 
convictions and he does not burn with humiliation at his de- 
fenseless country and at the same time refuse to render mili- 
tary service. 

I have been very much interested in the method of selection 
under this law, and it has never been made entirely clear to me 
just who is to say who is to be forced into the trenches and who 
is not. But again I say we are in war, and I am willing to say 
that the Government ought to be allowed to place that duty upon 
some responsible department. I am interested in the matter of 
selection, and I wish the responsibility devolved upon me of 
choosing about 75 men out of the second congressional district of 
South Dakota. [Applause.] If I had that duty, I want to 
assure you that it would be a nonpartisan, nonpolitical choice, 
but that I would select a lot of “ resolution patriots.” 

Mr. BORLAND. Had the gentleman that many opponents in 
the primaries? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Almost. I will tell the 
gentleman in reference to that in a minute. - 

After selecting them I would like to have the privilege of 
picking out the place for them to fight, and I assure you they 
would get all the fighting they have been so vociferously clam- 
oring for, and I think I know the exact place on the western 
front where I would place them, and they would get all the 
action they demand. When they were there they would do a 
whole lot more fighting and a lot less resolving. As a matter of 
fact, a lot of these fellows that are so active in resolving about 
me are a lot more anxious to enlist in Congress to succeed me 
than they are in the Army. 

In conclusion, let me say that the American people do not 
seem to realize the gravity of the situation. If Russia should 
conclude a separate peace, the United States would be forced to 
bear the brunt of this war not only in money but im men, and no 
one can approximate its extent or duration. We ought to raise 
an Army of millions of men just as quickly as we can, and raise 
it in the only democratic can way. The way of universal 
liability to service makes every man do his part, and do it first. 
[Applause. ] : 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most impor- 
tant measures that have been before Congress during by mem- 
bership, and while I do not feel qualified to discuss it in detail, 
as some of the Members have done, yet I want to state briefly 
to the committee my position in regard to it. 

During the earlier stages of this world-wide conflagration I 
was perfectly willing to forget some of the minor violations of 
our rights and privileges, but when the German Government 
began to threaten our very existence as a Nation there was no 
longer any hesitation, as far as I was concerned. The die was 
east. We stand to-day squarely lined up against the strongest 
military nation the world has ever known. This is no Spanish- 
American War. This is giant against giant, and it is up to us 
as Representatives of the people to make proper preparation 
that this country may enter this combat man fashion, to do 
what we do quickly, and to strike with all the strength and 
power at our command. It is no time for delay; it is no time 
for experiment; it is no time to consult the wish, desire, or con- 
venience of the individual, but it is the time for us all to act 
as a unit and to do so in no uncertain terms and in such a way 
as there will be no doubt about the result. 

A few days ago we gave notice to the civilized world, when 
we passed a resolution authorizing seven billions of bonds with- 
out a dissenting vote, that the financial resources of this coun- 
try were back of this war. And now let us complete that; 
proclamation and say to the German people that not only the 
money power but the man power is back of this war, and we are 
going to win. When we made the formal declaration of war 
against the German Government we directed the President of 
the United States to employ all the naval and military forces 
of this country to this end, and now are we going to stand idly 
by and say that we have conscripted the wealth of the country, 
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we have conscripted the manufacturing industries, the mineral 
resources, the agricultural and everything you need to work 
with to carry out our order except the human or man power, 
and I guess you will have enough of that? Is this a business- 
like way of entering upon a proposition of such magnitude as 
the one before us at the present time? It is a good deal like 
building a bridge across a stream and leaving out the last span 
because some disgruntled citizen in the community has decided 
that it will cost too much or that anyone who wants to use it 
can jump ashore. Now, let us build this bridge clear across the 
stream and attach it securely and firmly to rock foundation on 
each end. Let us furnish the President of the United States 
with all the money, supplies, and the proper number and quality 
of men to use them, and when we have done this—and not be- 
fore—have we done our part to put the Commander in Chief in 
position to carry out the order that we have given him. 

The general idea of militarism is as distasteful to me as to any 
Member of this House. I have no special liking for the words 
“draft” or “ conscription,” but Mr. Chairman, I hate “ defeat,” 
and as far as I am concerned I am not willing to support one 
single thing in connection with this Army bill that there is any 
doubt about. Our military authorities, as far as I am able to 
learn, are unanimous against the voluntary system. Our own 
experience in the past, under more favorable conditions for this 
kind of system than the present, has proven it inefficient. Eng- 
land, in the present war, has proven it a failure, and why 
should we now, face to face with the most critical condition that 
has ever confronted us during our national history, even hesi- 
tate about adopting the sure way. d 

There has been a good deal of talk here about the voluntary 
system. I would like to know what this voluntary system is. 
Is it the volunteer system they are using to-day in every city 
in trying to get recruits? Is it the voluntary system that I saw 
in New York last Saturday afternoon, when I saw a young 
woman in an automobile on the street corner haranguing two 
or three hundred people? Finally she discovered rather a 
weak-looking young man on the outside of her audience, and 
leveling the finger of scorn at him, addressed him something 
like this: “ Here, you tow-headed young slacker, what right 
have you around here, and your mother home washing to buy 
you bread? Why don't you enlist in the Navy and become a 
real man? Come up here into the automobile and let me show 
you the way to heaven by the naval route.” She kept at him 
for two or three minutes until finally she actually shamed him 
into coming up in the automobile and offering to enlist in the 
Navy. As soon as he stood up in the car she took off his hat, 
patted him on top of the head and said: “ Ladies and gentle- 
men, behold a real American citizen, the kind of a man that 
real heroes are made of, a man who has a patriotic heart in 
his breast.“ A few minutes later she succeeded in getting 
another boy up in the car that I do not think was over 14 years 
old. Now, I want some one to tell me if this is the voluntary 
system that you want to operate here. If it is, I am squarely 
against it, for, in my judgment, it is the most distasteful kind 
of conscription that ever could be used, and I do not believe 
that this Government, with its 100,000,000 free people, has 
fallen so low that it is obliged to depend for its future pro- 
tection on a few irresponsible boys that are taken up on the 
street corners of our big cities by women recruiting officers. 
What I want is a fair and equitable plan of universal service, 
I do not know of any feeling of submission on the part of the 
men of this country because they are obliged to obey its laws. 
Neither can I see any reason why there should be any feeling of 
submission on the part of these men if they are educated to 
understand that they must do their part in maintaining and 
preserving the Government that makes those laws. We all 
receive equal protection and equal rights and privileges from 
this Government, and for this reason I maintain that we are 
all under equal obligation of service, and especially is that true 
at the present time, when the service of each man is needed 
in order to continue our country as a free and democratic 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a feeling that there is a growing tend- 
ency among the present generation to look upon the Central 
Government as merely a distributing agency, or as a “ Lady 
Bountiful” distributing Christmas gifts, and that we are be- 
coming forgetful of the real obligation of the individual to the 
Central Government. If this is so, it is entirely wrong, and 
there never will be any better time to change our people about 
and start them in the right direction than the present, In this 
crisis I do not consider it a time to discuss volunteering, the 
wishes, desires, or convenience of the individual, but it is sim- 
ply a time to impress upon each man the absolute obligation 
that he owes to the Central Government. These are emergency 
or critical times and they demand emergency methods to meet 


them, and let us do the right thing from the very start rather 
than to be sorry afterwards. 

Another thing that I fear in connection with the voluntary 
service is that the best and most patriotic will go at the first 
call, while the less sensitive or less patriotic and the slackers 
will be left at home, and while their volunteer neighbors are 
doing the fighting these people who did not go at the first call 
will help mold public sentiment in such a way that it will 
not only be harmful to the men in the field, but will ause 
trouble in getting more volunteers, and eventually this senti- 
ment might defeat the very cause that we are fighting for. 
We are a mixed people, and while in some ways this may fur- 
nish the very basis of our national strength, still in carrying 
on the present war I doubt its being so, unless it is properly 
amalgamated and brought together so that we may use it in 
the most efficient and definite manner in the time, place, and in 
numbers as the necessity may demand, and this can only be 
done by recognition of the principle of universal obligation to 
service. 

It seems to me, in debating this proposition, that the people 
on the other side have spent nearly all their time in praising 
the volunteer soldier. If I understand the proposition before 
us it is not the quality or superiority of the volunteer soldier 
that we are discussing, but the policy of how we can best use 
him in the service of the Government. Far be it from me to say 
anything but praise for them, for my own beloved father was 
one of those noble boys you have talked so much about, who, 
in the days of the Civil War, heard and responded to his coun- 
try’s call before he was 18 years old, and received the wound 
that eventually caused his death defending your very Capitol 
here at Washington. Don't let me hear any man say that I am 
not a friend of the volunteer soldier. It is because we are their 
friends and fully appreciate them that we want to preserve 
and conserve them at the present time. We want the same 
spirit and patriotism that the Speaker of this House said domi- 
nated both the blue and gray at Gettysburg to dominate every 
regiment that goes out from this Republic, and it is absolutely 
impossible to do this if you use all the men with this spirit and 
patriotism at the first call. We want that spirit of loyalty that 
we know exists in the breast of every volunteer to be equally 
distributed among the whole Army; we want the leaven that is 
in these men to help leaven the whole loaf, and the only way 
that you can do this is by selection on the basis of universal 
obligation, We simply want to establish first the principle of 
universal obligation, enroll every man of military age, and then 
let the Chief Executive call the different classes as the necessity 
may demand. In this way every army that goes forth to war 
will simply be an army of the Republic, while under the old 
system you would first send an army of volunteers and then 
an army of conscripts. Then, under this system, if my age or 
physical condition is such that I can not qualify for the first 
class but I do go cheerfully when my class is called, I am just 
as much a man and a patriot as the fellow who went in the first 
class, because God had given him the advantage over me in age 
and physical ability. This is the fair, efficient, and democratic 
way. Let us adopt it at the start, and then instead of dividing 
our people into two classes—the volunteer and the slacker—we 
will make them all plain Americans and expect every man to 
do his duty. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I now yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, unquestion- 
ably at this time the allies in Europe know exactly the number 
of men on whom they can depend during the time this war shall 
last, say in one year or in two years or three years. They know 
the number of men they can put in the field this coming summer 
and the number they can put in the field a year from the com- 
ing summer, and the number they can put in the field two 
years from this summer. They know also the number of men 
the central powers can put in the trenches in each of these three 
successive years, 

The United States has now become a factor in this war. It is 
fighting with the allies, and the question is whether we are going 
to determine how many men the allies can count on as coming 
from the United States. Certainly, they can not count on any 
specific number if we rely upon volunteering. Why? Because 
volunteering depends upon fluctuating things, 

Let a glorious battle be fought; let the Stars and Stripes be 
planted upon the top of the German trenches; let there be few 
casualties on the American side and a great loss of Germans, 
killed and made prisoners, and at once volunteering will grow 
and increase in great numbers. And then let there come a day 
of defeat and disaster ; let the casualty list grow; let the maimed 
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and the halt and the disfigured come home; let them go abroad 
in their communities, and then, at the time when we need men 
more than at any other time, when the ranks have been thinned, 
when retreat has been inevitable, on an occasion like that volun- 
teering will practically disappear. 

The benefit of the other system—that of the selective draft— 
is that you plan in advance, and you plan because you can plan 
just the number of men that fhe allies will count on from the 
Unickd States in each campaign. You draw those men, and you 
prepare them in advance, and then as the campaign comes they 
are ready for it. 

It has been said here to-day by one of my colleagues from my 
cwn State [Mr. CHANDLER], for whom I have the greatest affec- 
tion and the highest respect, that we should not be for this con- 
seription because it is advocated by the Commander in Chief, 
the President of the United States; that he is going outside his 
executive functions and attempting to usurp those of the legis- 
Jative branch. Why, I never yet have heard that it was not the 
duty of the Executive to recommend to the legislative branch 
the course for it to follow, and nothing more has been done here, 
and we are to assume that the President has been influenced by 
just those considerations which influence us—by the logic of 
the situation and by the best expert advice obtainable. 

Then gentlemen have talked about the word “ conscript,” and 
some have even gone so far as to say that to them it was 
synonymous with “convict.” Why, we can judge of the con- 
script best by searching the experience of those who have 
already fought in this war for two long and weary years. 

Boyd Cable, the great writer, who writes what he has actually 
seen, who writes from personal experiences, who writes from the 
fighting at the front, tells us in a chapter of one of his recent books 
of a man in civil life in England who saw the British Army being 
raised. He was loyal and patriotic. He said. Yes; men should 
support the country. They should contribute generously. They 
should not grumble at great taxes. They should do their part.” 
But it never occurred to him that one of the parts, and the part 
which he should play, was a part at the front. Soon he began 
hearing people talk in his presence, making remarks evidently 
aimed at him. A little later they talked to him, and as they 
talked it was borne in on him that he, too, must give “ the last 
full measure of devotion *—that of life—to his country. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I ask for two minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I yield two minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for two min- 
utes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And he went to the front practically a con- 
scripted man, He went to the front, and in the first fight in 
the trenches he cowered under the parapet. He did not obey 
the command of his sergeant to look out and fire. He skulked; 
and a little later an officer who was firing a gun lost all his 
men in action and came down and commanded him to come up 
and help to man the gun. He refused. His officer took him by 
the collar and said, “ Look at that German line. It is a hun- 
dred yards from you. If it reaches here, all is gone. Your 
one chance is to keep that gun going.” He went on feeding the 
gun, and many other gunners were killed, but he himself went 
to the trenches and brought up men, and at last the tide was 
turned and the Germans retreated. Then he went down to the 
trenches and said to the sergeant, stuttering in his excitement, 
Don't you see that the Germans are retreating, and if we 
do not get out there after them they will’ get away?” And he 
leaped up on the parapet, and was restrained, not by the com- 
mand of his officer, but by physical means only. Boyd Cable 
says that is a fair sample of the conscript in the English Army. 
Applause. !! 

Now, gentlemen, rich nation as we are, we have not haggled 
nor been shopkeepers in appropriating 87.000, 000,000 of money. 
We have not been small. Let us be as patriotic and as cour- 
ageous and as chivalrous about men as about money, and thus, 
and thus only, can we do our part in this world-wide, this 
greatest of all wars. [Applause.] 

The American will prove the best soldier in the world, no 
matter how he is chosen for service. He has the most to fight 
for, the best country and the most liberal form of government. 
He will fight with the same patriotism and intelligence which 
animated his fathers of the Revolution and the Civil War, and 
he will gain imperishable renown as they did. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

The CHATR The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Dan xen] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 
the principle of universal military service as the only practi- 
cable and democratic method of providing for the common de 
fense, and I shall therefore support the President’s plan for a 
selective draft. Our own experience in the past, as well as 
that of Great Britain in the present war, has clearly demon- 
strated that the voluntary system can not be depended upon in 
a great crisis such as confronts us to-day. 

Washington’s unfortunate experience with the Colonial 
militia in the Revolution is well known. In a letter to the 
President of Congress, written at the camp at Cambridge, in 
my district, on July 10, 1775, he said, “All the general officers 
agree that no dependence can be put on the militia.” (See 
Writings of George Washington, collected and edited by Worth- 
ington Chauncy Ford (Putnam’s, 1889), Vol. III. p. 16.) 

Later, in a letter to Joseph Reed, dated at Cambridge Decem- 
ber 25, 1775, he said, “I have in some measure anticipated the 
desires of the Connecticut delegates by a kind of representa- 
tion to each of the New England governments of the unpracti- 
eability (in my eye) of raising our complement of men by 
voluntary enlistments, and submitting it to their consideration 
whether (if the powers of government are sufficiently coercive) 
each town should not be called upon for a proportionate num- 
ber of troops.” (See Ibid., Vol. III, p. 290.) It is perfectly 
evident from these expressions that the Father of his Country, 
if he were alive to-day, would be in favor of the plan recom- 
mended by President Wilson for the creation of an effective 
Military Establishment by the application of the principle of 
selective conscription. 

The following figures from Upton’s “ Military Policy of the 
U ited States” are significant, showing as they do the unneces- 
sary cost of a volunteer army. The total number of American 
troops enlisted during the War of the Revolution was 395,858; 
the total number of British troops was 42,075. The largest 
number of troops that Washington was able to lead to battle 
at any one time was less than 17,000, while at the Battles of 
Trenton and Princeton, during the time of our greatest peril, 
his effective strength was less than 4,000. The total cost of 
the American Revolution was $370,000,000, or $123 per capita, 
as compared with $96 per capita in the Civil War. In addition, 
over $80,000,000 was eventually paid in pensions to Revolution- 
ary soldiers. It is a conservative statement that with some 
form of selective conscription the thirteen Colonies might have 
won their independence in less than half the time and at con- 
siderably less than half the expense. 

Our experience in the War of 1812 is equally illuminating and 
instructive. The total number of American troops, practically 
all raised by voluntary enlistment, was 527,654 enlisted men and 
83,481 officers, of which latter number only 120 had received a 
professional education in the Military Academy. In speaking of 
the campaigns on the Canadian border, Upton says: 

Instead of falling on the 5,000 British regulars who held Canada at 
the beginning of this war and ng them at a single battle. we 
allowed them to bafile every attempt ate an invasion ane to prolong the 
war until our loss in killed and wounded numbered 5,614. 

In contrast with our reckless extravagance in employing more 
than half a million men, the largest force of British regulars 
opposed to us was 16,500. 

The cost of this war, exclusive of pensions, was $190,000,000. 

Had Congress— 

Says Upton— 
from 1808 to 1811 applied one-fourth of this sum to the maintenance of 
an army of 15,000 men, so o as to haye been capable of expan- 
sion by the aid of voluntary enlistments and bie ant Gay service to double 
or triple its numbers, there is little reason to doubt that Canada would 
have ours, and the war brought to a close in a single campaign. 

Again, the experience of this country during the Civil War 
clearly demonstrated that if we had had a system of universal 
military training and service in the Northern States the Union 
might have been preserved with a vastly less expenditure of 
blood and treasure. 

The experience of the Confederate Government is equally in- 
structive as bearing upon the question under discussion, and 
I would call the attention of the committee to the following 
extract from an article by a southern man entitled “ Blunders 
of the Confederate Government,” published in Debow’s Review 
for July, 1868, Volume XXXVI, page crap 


oe erying evil of the Confederate mili em, if the govern: 
ent can be said to have adopted one, until, throu its own want 

of foresight, it was driven to t ai 88 adoption of its conscription 
this: e volunteer 8 whi ae Sone: o service at the first 

call was made up chiefly of the best materials, not only for soldiers 
but — — that the country afforded. An undue Sly apo of the 
best intelli: t, aad 42 5 4 — of the co was enroiled 
there. The balk balk of those who were best ee aby D position, educa- 
tion, and character, to hold ture army that 
was to bring out the” military strength “of en 8 were to be 
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found in the rank and file of the volunteer regiments, and the greater 
part of it perished there. Through a fatal incapacity for military ad- 
ministration, the bulk of the natural officers of the southern army 
were cut off in private or subordinate positions. These same men, 
distributed among the whole force afterwards organized for service 
and rising to tions by nature theirs, would not have died in vain. 


It is just this sort of thing that we are striving to prevent 


by the immediate adoption of the selective draft. 

The experience of Great Britain in the present war also 
shows that the volunteer system is expensive and wasteful in 
that it results in the destruction early in the war of the very 
best material upon which the country ought to depend for its 
supply of officers for a large army, as well as its supply of 
directors of industrial enterprises essential to the Nation’s 
defense. [Applause.] 

A good deal has been said in this debate in regard to the atti- 


tude of Thomas Jefferson, the revered author of the Declaration 17 


of Independence and the statesman who preeminently stood for 
the supremacy of the civil over the mititary authority in our 
Government. In order to make it plain that this great states- 
man was a strong advocate of universal military service and in 
favor of a principle of a selective draft as essential to the main- 
tenance of American institutions, I wish to call the attention of 
the committee to a letter written by him to John Wayles Eppes, 
dated from Monticello, September 9, 1814, which can be found in 
volume 9 of the writings of Thomas Jefferson collected and 
edited by Paul Leicester Ford (Putnam, 1898), pages 484 and 
485. In that letter occurs the following significant passage: 

No government can be maintained without the principle of fear as 
well as of duty. Good men will obey the last, but bad ones the former 
only. Our county is a desert. None are to be met in the roads but 
gray heads, About 800 men are gone from us, and chiefly volunteers, 
I think the truth must now be obvious that our people are too happy at 
home to enter into regular service. and that we ean not be defended but 
by MANDE every citizen a soldier, as the Greeks and Romans, who had 
no standing armies, and that in doing this all must be marshalled, 
classed by thelr ages, and every service ascribed to its competent class. 

The closing sentence of this remarkable letter is so appropri- 
ate to the present situation in the United States as to be almost 
prophetic, and it sets forth the necessity and essential features 
of the selective draft in the clearest possible language. 

In conclusion I wish to state that I am firmly convinced that 
military service, like jury duty, should be obligatory on all men 
possessing the necessary qualifications, whether they be rich or 
poor, naturalized or native born. The French Republic, which 
received its original inspiration from the shot fired from Con- 
cord Bridge in 1775, is to-day setting the people of the American 
Republic a splendid example of a truly democratic citizens’ 
army founded on universal military service—a system which 
past and present experience proves to be the only efficient 
method of protecting free institutions against the ruthless as- 
sault of military autocracy. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS: Mr. Chairman, I understand there has been 
general leave to extend remarks in the Recorp? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not care under those conditions and at 
this late hour to take the time of the House to recapitulate the 
arguments which lead me to have no difficulty whatever in 
standing firmly upon the policy of universal service. T shall 
take advantage of the privilege of extension to present some- 
what fully my views upon this question. I do want to direct 
your attention for a few moments to the statement—and to me 
it is the only statement of consequence made by -those who are 
opposing universal service—that this policy of the draft or of 
conscription is un-American; that our wars have been wars of 
volunteers; that it is hostile to the principle and the theory 
and the spirit of liberty that we should at this time engage upon 
a conscription policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I have examined some of the State laws passed 
shortly after the Declaration of Independence. The men of 
those days, the founders of our Nation, suffered under no delu- 
sion that the principle of universal service was un-American. 

I have in my hand a volume entitled“ The Acts and Resolves 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, Volume V,” which eon- 
tains the enactments of Massachusetts for the years 1769 to 
1780. On page 595, chapter 21, is an act for providing a reen- 
forcement to the American Army. That act was approved 
November 14, 1776, less than four months after the Declaration 
of Independence, almost before the bells of rejoicing had ceased 
to peal in the different portions of our American Colonies, I 
want to read the preamble to that law, and also the law itself: 


Whereas the state of our public affairs claims our most serious atten- 
tion, and while our inveterate are using their utmost efforts 
to subjugate us not only to an arbitrary but ignominious govern- 
ment, in which our taskmasters may be those tools of power whom 
no laws could deter from the most flagitious crimes, and who have 


wherene, “the thee for which 


been ready at all times to sacrifice their country to their own emolu- 

ment, it obviously becomes the duty of this assembly to make every 
so great a calamity; and 

a part of the militia of this State is 

reinforcement to the Continental Army is near 

ended that another 5 o — 


t 
cticable, this court, in faithfulness to this State, 
erefore, thought proper to point out and establish the follow- 
ing method for I ira what persons shall hold themselves in 
readiness to march first on this occasion: 


And it is enacted by the Council and House of Representatives in 
General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same: 

Sec. 1. That no rank or station in life, place, employment, or office, 
rc 1 
serving in arms for the defense of his country, either by himself or 
some able-bodied, effective man in hi or, in case of his negleet 
or refusal, from paying the fine hereinafter req : Previded, never- 
That those Lemy who had, before the 19th day at Apak 

to be of the denomination of Chr 


‘to serve as u 


is stead, 


ward, 8 as aforesaid, and excepting the 

laces ie to the eastward of Camden, so called, in the county of 
Tean. shall, either by voluntary enlistment, lot, or draft, as is 
hereinafter provided, be appointed and held in readiness, armed and 
equipped with a good gun and bayonet, or, in the room of a bayonet, 
with a tomabawk, cutting sword, or hatchet, also with a cartridge box, 
a blanket, and knapsack, to march at a minute’s w: to serve for 
u term not exceeding three months from the time of their march from 
home, within and for the defense of any of the United States, when 
they shall be called out to reinforce the Continental Army by the 
General Court or, in the recess thereof, by the council, and under the 
command of such general officér or officers as the General Court or, 
in its reeess, the council shall appoint. 

Sec. 3. And that the commissioned offieers of the militia in each 
town in this State shall, immediately upon their receivi this act, 
cause all the male persons usually residing therein, from 16 years of 
age and upward, except those hereinbefore excepted (and where there 
are no such officers any town the selectmen ‘thereof shall cause 
them). to be mustered; and said militia officers, where there are such, 
in conjunetion with the selectmen and committees of correspondence, 
etc., of such towns shail, by voluntary enlistment, lot, or draft, as to 
them or the major part of them shall appear equitable and just, cause 
one-quarter part of all said male persons (not exempting themselves, 
or any other persons but such as are hereinbefore exem ) in this 
State, and not in actual military service and pay for the defense of 
this er the American States, to be appointed and held in readiness 
and equipped. as aforesaid, to serve as is above provided, having regard - 
to services already done and performed. 

Sec. 4. And the military officers, with the selectmen and committees 
as aforesaid, shall immediately make out a fair list of the names of the 
persons so appointed, either by enlistment, lot, or draft, and deliver 
the same, as soon as may be, to the brigadier of the county to which 
they belong or, in his absence, to the next commanding officer in the 
brigade then in the county, who shall, as soon as such list is delivered 
to him, with the advice of the fleld officers of such brigade, form that 
part of the militia which shall be so appointed, as aforesaid, within 
his county into companies, as near as may be of the number of 68 men 
(including noncommissioned officers) to a company, and shall appoint 
of the militia officers of such brigade, pro officers to lead them, ac- 
cording to the rank such officers now hold; and shall form such com- 
panies into battalions, appoin proper field officers of the standing 
militia. to command them, aceord to the rank such officers now hold 
in the militia, making as near as be 10 companies to a battalion ; 
and make return to the council of the number of men and the names 
of the officers and their several ranks who may be drafted, enlisted, 
or appointed in consequence of this act, as soon as the same can pos- 
sibly by them be ascertained. 

And it is further enacted— 

Src. 5. That when the said persons so appointed are ordered to 
march, the selectmen of each town shall procure, by impressment or 
otherwise, necessary teams and 1 to carry their baggage; and 
shall also pay each officer and soldier 2d. per mile for every mile’s 
travel, from their several places of abode to the place or places of their 
destination as appointed by the general court, or, in the recess thereof, 
by the council; and also provide for them sufficient kettles, bottles, or 
canteens; and shall lay their acccunts thereof before the general court, 

0 


with proper receipts, for allowance and payment. 
And in order to enable the selectmen to perform and observe the 
preceding clause, in they can not otherwise procure the money 


3 case 
needed for the purposes aforesald— 

It is enacted— 

Sec. 6. That they shall, as soon as the said quarter part of the 
male persons within their respective towns are appointed as aforesai 
return an account of the numbers so appointed to the council, who shal 
make out their warrant, in favor of such selectmen, upon the treasury 
of this State, for a sum ent to enable such selectmen to the 
pasoa 80 my raged their mileage from the places of their abode to 

place of their destination, and also for a sum sufficient to enable 
such selection to procure teams and wagons to carry their baggage, 
allowing one team to each company of men, the sald selectmen to 
accountable to the general court for the sums they shall respectively 


receive. 

And it is further enacted— 

Sec. 7. t the persons so appointed after they are ordered to 
march, shall be under the same regulations as are provided for the 
Continental Army and receive wages for every calendar month ac- 
cording to the following establishment, viz: A colonel, £15; Heutenant 
colonel, £12; a or, 210; a captain, £8; a first lieutenant, £5 8s.; 
a second lieutenant, £5 8s.; a plain, £7 10s.; surgeon, £7 10s.; 
surgeon's mate, £4; jutant, 25 10s..; quartermaster, £3 10s.; ser- 
geant, £3 Ss. ; corporal, 4s.; drummer or fifer, £3 4s.; privates, £3; 
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said wages to commence from the time of their marching and to con- 
tinue to the time of their return, allowing 20 miles march to a day, 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid— 

Sec. 8. That in each town or place where there shall have been a 
are In the appointment of one of those orders—viz, of military 
officers, selectmen, or committees of correspondence—or of any two 
such and so many of them as shall be in any town 
ve all the 8 with respect ta 3 ap- 

officers, committees, 


of those orde 
or place shall 


pointing the men as aforesaid as the military and 
selectmen jointly have and shall be held in such case, r tively, to 
execute this act under the same penalty as is herein provided against 


them in case of the joint neglect of them all. 
Sec.9. And the selectmen of each town are also empowered and 

directed to impress arms for such persons as shall be appointed as 

aforesaid and are unable to procure them for themselves and shall 
truly 9 the arms so impressed and give the person or persons 
from whom they are taken a receipt therefor, and said receipt shall 
express and certify the sum such arms are appraised at, to the intent 
that the owner or owners may, if they please, receive pay for them 
out of the Speen f of this State by warrant from the council; but if 
the owners of such arms shall choose to have a return thereof after 
the person for whose use such arms were taken shall return from the 
campaign they shall be entitled to receive for the hire of each gun 
the sum of 4 shillings; and in case of such arms being lost the owners 
shall. be paid therefor according to the 6 of the same, 
deducting any sum that may have been paid for the hire thereof; and- 
if any soldier to whose use such arms are impressed shall willfully dis- 
pose of or negligently lose them, he shall haye the sum such arms are 
appraised at deducted from his wages; and the treasurer shall not 
pay any noncommissioned officer or soldier his wages for his service 
until he shall produce a certificate from the selectmen of the town 

(or committe of correspondence, etc., of any place not incorporated) 

expressing either that he found his own arms or that the arms deliv- 

ered him by such selectmen have been returned by him or were un- 
avoidably lost. 

And it is further enacted— 

Sec. 10. That if any military officer not having reasonable excuse 
shall refuse or neglect strictly to perform the duties enjoined on him 
by this act, he shall pay a fine of £12 and be reduced to the ranks in 
the militia; and that if any selectman or committeeman shall refuse 
and neglect to perform the duties enjoined on him by this act he shal! 
forfeit and pay the sum of £12, to be recovered by any person who 
shall prosecute for the same by action ôf debt in any court proper to 
try the same, one half of said fine to be for the use of said 8 
the other half to be lodged in the hands of the treasurer of the town 
or place where such offender lives, to be drawn out by the selectmen 
for the use of hiring or 8 men to serve for the defense of this 
or the United States of America. 

And it is further enacted— 

Sec, 11. That if any person appointed as aforesaid, and being in 
person notified of such bp ree or by 8 left at his place of 
abode, signed by any of them who have appointed him, shall refuse or 
neglect, fn 24 hours thereafter, to make a reasonable excuse to the 
acceptance of said person by whom he is so appointed, or to pay into 
their hands the sum of £10, he shall be held and taken to be a soldier 
in the service for which he is so appointed; and if any such soldier 
neglect or refuse to march as aforesaid, when called out according to 
the mode prescribed in the militia act, unless he produces a discharge 
from or provide some able-bodied man in his stead, to the acceptance 
of the person herein empowered to appoint him, he shall forfeit and 
pay into the hands of such person a sum of £12, or, in default of such 
payment, the said persons are hereby empowered and directed to com- 
mit such delinquent forthwith, until he pay said fine, to the common 
1— of the . by mittimus of the tenor and form following, 

irected to such officer as is empowered to execute a warrant from the 
justice of the peace: 

SUFFOLK, 8s: s 

To „ and to the keeper of the common gaol of the county 
of „ greeting: 

Whereas C. D., of the town of ————, was by us, the subscribers, a 
pointed a soldier, according to the directions of the late act of this 
Government, for providing a reenforcement to the American erir j 
has been duly notified of such appointment, and did not, within 4 
hours after such notification pay to us the sum of £10, nor make 
any reasonable excuse; and the said C. D. was, on the day 
of called out, according to law, to march, but neglected so 
to do, or to provide any person in his stead, you, the said A 
are, erefore, hereby required forthwitih to apprehend the said 
C. D. and him commit to the common gaol in the said county, and 
you, the said keeper of the said gaol, are alike required to receive 
the said C. D. into your custody, there to remain until he pay the 
fine of £12, as ordered in said act, together with char of commit- 
ment and imprisonment, or be discharged by order of law. Hereof 
fail not. Given under our hands and seals this day of s 
And it is further enacted— 

Sec. 12. That all fines incurred. by breaches of the foregoing para- 
graph shall be paid over by the persons who may first receive.the same 
o the treasurer of the town or paa to be employed by the selectmen 

ce herein direct 


in hiring persons for the serv „as there shall be 
occasion. 

Provided always 

Sec, 13. That so far as the quota of said town or place is not im- 
mediately completed by persons hired by such fines, the persons herein 
empowered to raise such quota shall go on, without delay, to appoint 
as aforesaid till the full complement of such town or place is made 
up; and in case any surplusage shall remain of forfeitures after the 
number of men intended to be levied in consequence of this act shall 
in fact be levied, the same shall be paid over to the treasurer or 
receiver of each town, respectively, there to remain for the disposal 
of such town for raising men for future military service. 

And it is also enactcd— 

Sec. 14. That the major part of the field officers of each battalion 
so appointed shall have the privilege of appointing one chaplain, one 
surgeon, one surgeon’s mate, a quartermaster, and an ad utant for 
such battalion. 

And it is further enacted— 

Sec, 15. That wherever this act requires any duty to be done by the 
military officers, selectmen, and committees of any town or place, it 
is to be understood that the major part of them, or of such orders of 
them, as are found subsisting in the said town or place be, and they 
hereby are, empowered to perform the same duties no less than if the 
whole number of all said orders were personally present and agreeing. 
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Ene’ 16. That if th i 

EC. 16. a e persons so appointed as aforesaid shall not be 
called out to reenforce the Continental Army upon or before the Ist 
aay of March next they shall not be held to march after that time 
until there is a new appointment or some further order from the 
general court; but if they should be called out upon or before the said 
st day of March for the purpose aforesaid, they shall be held to stay 
in the service for the space of three months from the time of their 
Tags Bea if it should be found necessary. . 

Provided als 


0— 

Sec. 17. That nothing in this act shall be construed to exempt said 
persons who are so apporutea to reenforce the Continental Army and 
who are ñow a 8 of the militia of this State from being considered 
to belong to said militia, or to excuse or exempt them from being 
obliged to march for any other purpose, in defense of this or the 
other States of America, according to the modes prescribed by the laws 
of this State made and provided for the regulation of the militia therein, 

And it is further provided and enacted— 

Sec. 18. That if any part of said persons so appointed, and wot the 
whole of them, should be needed tor the purpose and service aforesaid. 
upon any emergency, in the recess of the general court, the council 
shall be, and hereby are, fuily empowered to call ont such and so many 
of the battalions, formed as aforesaid, as shall appear to the said 
council to be necessary; and that each battalion of said quarter part 
shall be held to serve three months from the time of their marching, 
respectively; and that the marching of some of the battalions shall 
not be construed a release of the residue that shall be formed in conse- 
quence of this act from the duties herein required. 

And it is enacted by the authority aforesaid— 

Sec. 19. That this act shall be hela to be in full force, any law of 
this State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

(Passed November 14. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Was that a selective draft? 

Mr. ROGERS. That was a selective draft, if I understand the 
definition of the word “ selective.” It provided that one man 
out of every four should be taken, and that that man might be 
determined by lot. 

I have also here volume 9 of Hemings’s Statutes at Large of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia for the years 1775 to 1778. 
Shortly before the Declaration of Independence—in December, 
1775—the draft was first resorted to by the temporary assembly 
of that day. A few months after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence the general assembly, held at the capitol in the city of 
Williamsburg, on Monday, the 1st day of May, 1777, in the first 
year of the Commonwealth of Virginia, explicitly adopted the 
draft principle. That law will be found as chapters 1, 2, and 3 
of those laws, on pages 267 to 285, inclusive, 

Mr. Chairman, with the record before us of the two Colonies 
foremost in the spirit of independence and of liberty, in imme- 
diately going on record in the most explicit terms in favor of a 
draft, we need not fear very much to-day that we are going to 
be regarded as un-American because we in the time of our coun- 
try’s need have ourselves resorted to the draft. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Can the gentleman state how many men were 
drafted under those statutes? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have tried to find in the records, and par- 
ticularly in Upton’s Military Policy of the United States, a state- 
ment of the actual number of troops levied by those drafts. My 
impression is that the fact that the draft law was upon the stat- 
ute books was sufficient to induce men to go into the Army as 
volunteers without recourse to the draft being had. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I can well see how it might have that effect; 
but what I want to know is how many were actually drafted, if 
the gentleman has the data. 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not find in Upton any very satisfactory 
indication as to the number of men actually drafted at that 
time. I do recollect that in Upton Gen. Washington is quoted 
as writing to the governor of the State of Pennsylvania that, 
in his judgment, the only possible way by which an effective 
army could be raised for the further prosecution of the war was 
by menns of a selective draft, and that also was in the year 
1777. : 

I have only one other suggestion to make at this time. I 
suspect that a very large proportion of the men who will vote 
against universal service in the course of two or three days 
will do so because of their belief that we shall send a con- 
scripted force to the trenches of Europe, and they do not like 
to tolerate the thought of sending an army which has been 
drafted, and which has had no volition of its own, into the 
trenches of Europe. I think their fear is groundless. In my 
judgment, this is the way that the future will reveal itself. It 
is not a matter of legislation, of course. It is a matter of ad- 
ministration after the legislation is passed. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman understand how this 
selective draft is to be administered? 
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Mr. ROGERS. I have not the time in the two or three min» 
utes remaining to discuss my notion of what the selective draft 
will be when actually administered. There is no question but 
that we give the President an enormous power and range of 
discretion within which he may operate. Here is the way the 
problem is goiug to work out, in so far as any expeditionary 
force is concerned. It is the practice in time of war, especially 
when an extra hazardous service is to be performed, for the 
general or the captain or the sergeant to call for volunteers to 
perform that service. It is one of the proudest things, as we 
read the history of our wars, that there has always been the 
keenest competition for the privilege of going forward and vol- 
unteering and being selected for that extra hazardous service. 
Service in France will be regarded as extra hazardous service. 

In my judgment, after the force is raised, after it has been 
trained for 6, 9, or 12 months, or whatever the period may be, 
after it is ready to do its duty in whatever field it may be called 
upon to perform, the men in charge will say to the men who have 
been trained, “ Who will volunteer to go to France and fight 
side by side with the French in maintaining the liberty and free- 
dom of the world?” And, Mr. Chairman, it is my conviction 
that 90, perhaps 95, per cent of all those men will gladly volun- 
teer to take their places in the trenches of Europe. [Applause.] 

But suppose that does not come about, although I confidently 
believe that it will; suppose the volunteering is not a success, 
then we are exactly where we started, exactly in the position 
of the captain who calls for volunteers and fails to get them. 
Then he can say, It is your duty to go; I order you to go, and 
you shall go.” I believe there is no question in the world but 
that we shall get the volunteers; but even if we do not we have 
the remedy in our own hands. 

Many of you have read a book by Capt. Ian Hay, called The 
First Hundred Thousand, and you have been thrilled, as I 
have been, by reading how the men of England as they learned 
first to creep and. then to walk and then to run as soldiers 
gradually became more and more hungry for the fray. how they 
yearned for the time to come when they could do actual fighting 
for their country. Mr. Chairman, we are going to lose our 
flabbiness; we are going to gain a physical, mental, and moral 
stamina, and we are going to find when we have the men fully 
trained and confident of their own prowess and efficiency and of 
the ability of their commanders that they will want to go, and 
that they will be eager and proud to volunteer for service in 
France. [Applause,] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Van DYKE]. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have listened for two days to the various reasons of 
advocates either in support or against the majority report. 
In the beginning we were told that the reason for the selective 
draft was because of the democracy of the measure. After hav- 
ing listened to the different amendments which have been pro- 
posed on the floor of the House for the last two days I have come 
to the conclusion that instead of the selective draft being a dem- 
ocratic measure it is, perhaps, the worst kind of class legislation. 

We started out with eliminating some 106,000,000 in this 
country. We then eliminated 5,500,000 people, and then we 
find that the packers of the country do not desire to have 
the men working for them drafted, perhaps because they want 
these men in active employment, and perhaps because in losing 
these men they might pay good American wages in getting 
others. We then find that the manufacturers of the country are 
desirous of having their employees eliminated, and so we went 
down the line until the gentleman from Wisconsin made the 
statement that he was going to introduce an amendnient which 
would eliminate the farmers of the country. And so we have 
left the slackers, the pool-room sharks that we have heard so 
much about, and the idle rich. 

The other day the gentleman from South Carolina eliminated 
the pool-room sharks, and so to-day we have a measure before 
us which only contemplates taking the idle rich, and I am stand- 
ing before you to-night to argue for the idle rich. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

I do not believe in class legislation; I do not believe that we 
should send all of the idle rich across the water. There is an- 
other reason, presumably, by the people who advocate this 
measure; that is, if they were truthful in their statement. 
They might admit that perhaps we could not get enough volun- 
teers to make the fight. If we should take into consideration 
the enlistment in the District of Columbia during the last few 
weeks, that might be so. But in the city I come from, out on 
the edge of the West, during the last week we enlisted more 
men in the Marine Corps than had been enlisted in the District 
of Columbia during the period between April 1 and April 23 by 
31 men. I understand the volunteer system is not being dis- 


cussed at the other end of the Capitol seriously, and perhaps 
there is a reason for that. Perhaps it is because of their lack 
of interest in the legislation for the benefit of the volunteers 
of the war of 1898. You gentlemen are aware that three times 
we have passed in this body a bill providing for the widows and 
orphans of the Spanish War veterans, and three times in the 
Senate has that bill died an ignoble death. Sometimes it pays 
to be patriotic between wars. Sometimes the Congress of the 
United States might be patriotic by taking care of the widows 
and orphans of those who participated in the last war. 

I want to give you a few experiences of my own service in 
the Spanish War, and why I am so opposed to certain provi- 
sions in the administration bill. The first provision to which T 
am absolutely opposed is the age limit from 19 to 25. The first 
tent that I was in after going into camp I was the dean of the 
tent, and I was 17 years of age at that time. There were four 
of us in the tent, two 17 years old, one 16, and one 15. There 
is no man who can get up on the floor of this House and tell me 
that any boy under the age of 21 makes as good a soldier as a 
man over 21 years of age. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. The boys you speak of, yourself included, 
were volunteers? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. There was no restriction upon your going 
in even at that age? 

Mr, VAN DYKE. Oh, yes; there was. 

Mr. BORLAND. But you did go in? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. I did go in. 

Mr. BORLAND. And there were four of you there under 18 
years of age in the same tent? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is not that rather typical of what the 
volunteer system really gets when it comes to the young men of 
the country? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Does the gentleman mean to inquire 
whether I would be in favor 

Mr. BORLAND. Does not the volunteer system take a large 
proportion of the boys? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. It does not take a large proportion of the 
boys without the consent of their parents or guardians, and 1 
have not heard a single Member get up on the floor here and 
differentiate between the conscription plan of grabbing the boys 
away from their parents and allowing the parents to permit 
those boys to enlist in the Army. [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Would it not be a whole lot better to have 
boys in there from 19 up rather than from 19 down, under any 
plan? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Yes; if their guardians and parents al- 
lowed them to go. That is the big question, and I am glad the 
gentleman has asked that question, because it is the first time 
to my mind since this debate began that that erroneous impres- 
sion has been dispelled that during the War with Spain sol- 
diers were allowed to enlist who had not reached their ma- 
jority, without the consent of their parents or guardians. 
There is a wide difference between the Government saying to 
the father or the mother or the guardian of a child “ Your boy 
must go,” and allowing that guardian or parent to say “I gladly 
give my boy to my country.” 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman know that 
under the plan proposed by the War Department they permit 
978,000 boys 18 years of age to enlist without their parents con- 
cent under the present bill? 5 
3 DYKE. And that is the big thing that I object to in 

t 2 

Mr. BORLAND. Is that any different from the present law? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is the law at present. 

Mr. BORLAND. So that that is no different? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Your selective-draft plan permits 
978,000 boys to be enlisted. 

Mr. BORLAND. The law existing to-day permits that. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Is it not a fact that under the national- 
defense act recently passed boys of 18 may enlist in the Army 
without the consent of their parents or guardians? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. It may be that that is the fact; but never- 
theless I still object. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. That is the law, is it not? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. I object to allowing any man under 21 
years of age to, enlist without the consent of his parents or 
guardians, I want to tell you the effect upon a bey in the 
Army of that age. Out of the four in that tent within two 
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months after the enlistment we were all sick in the hospital 
with typhoid fever. As a matter of fact, most of the men of 
that regiment had typhoid fever who were of that tender age. 
There is a reason for it. The reason is this: That he has not 
become matured; he has not the power to restrain himself; he 
will eat anything and do almost anything, and he is not able 
to care for himself properly, as a more mature man would be. 
I I do not intend to take up much time to-night, but I do want 
to say—and I have received numerous telegrams and letters 
from my district, all in favor of the selective draft, most of 
them, I might say, in favor of it without knowing what the 
provisions of the bill are—I do want to say this: That I am 
proud to-night to be able to state that I served or responded to 
the call in 1898. I am proud for this reason, and that is the 
sentiment connected with that idea. Wars were never fought 
except because of sentiment, and I would hate to think that the 
. war that we have become engaged in now is anything but a 
war of sentiment. I would hate to think that it is a commer- 
cial war, and, consequently, when you take away the sentiment 
connected with the man who served his country or, at least, 
offers his services, you take away all that which is worth hav- 
ing. Where is there any sentiment connected with the man 
who has been drafted and forced into the Army? How can he, 
when he has returned, it may be, from many bloody battle 
fields, be able to say that he offered all that he had in his 
country’s defense? 

What is the difference between the majority and the minority 
reports. There is only one difference, as I view it, and that is 
that the majority report calls for a selective-volunteer plan 
and the minority report for a selective-draft plan. In either 
case the men would be selected as to their value on the firing 
line or at home; in either case they would be officered by com- 
petent men, and as a matter of fact the rules and regulations 
applicable in one case would be the same in the other. Conse- 
quently we are forced to the conclusion that the only difference 
existing is the difference between drafting and volunteering, 
the ultimate results as to efficiency being the same, with the 
exception of the fighting spirit which goes with the volunteers. 

There is one other difference, however, and that is that in the 
volunteer system we would have 500,000 men in camps training 
before the enrollment for the draft proposition would have been 
completed, so if it is efficiency we want, if it is speed we want, 
if it is the getting together at the earliest possible moment an 
army that we desire, then there is only one answer, and that is 
to adopt the majority report as it stands, 

I want to make a few remarks relative to the difference be- 
tween democracy and autocracy; but before doing so I want 
to say I am glad I am able to have an opportunity to vote 
for the volunteer system. I am glad because, peculiar as it 
may seem, I still believe in democracy. I would rather have the 
pleasure of voting when the time comes according to my con- 
science and convictions than I would to occupy the highest posi- 
tion in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, zealous and anxious as, I believe, all Members 
of this House are, now that we are committed to war, to prose- 
cute that war with vigor, that early victory may bring an early 
peace, I, for one, am not willing to sacrifice to that end or take 
legislative steps to place in jeopardy those institutions of 
American liberty that are of greater and more enduring value 
to humanity than any victory of arms which we may achieve 
on European battle fields. 

We can not afford to sacrifice the greater for the lesser. Cer- 
tainly the Congress of the United States, which is by far the 
greatest legislative forum and repository of human rights and 
immunities in the world and in history, should be the last legis- 
lative body on earth to undermine by its own acts the immu- 
nities which have made America the asylum of freemen from 
every land and, least of all, to substitute for these immunities 
the very system of military conscript and universal military 
service, from which the great body of our immigrant citizenship 
sought freedom when they gave up the Old World for the New. 

Of what avail is it to the freedom-loving and peace-loving 
citizen of a foreign country to leavehis fatherland to escape mili- 
tary conscription and universal military servitude imposed by a 
military bureaucracy and make this his adopted country, only 
to find that the country of his adoption is setting up another 
military bureaucracy to conscript him and impose upon his sons 
the system of universal service patterned after that of the 
fatherland from which he has flown? 

How can we with any logical consistency preach against Prus- 
sian autocracy as the “foe to liberty” if we adopt the same 
system of military conscription and training which makes Prus- 
sian autocracy the foe to liberty? 

The fundamental principle of American democracy is consent 
of the governed. The elector is the American sovereign. Gov- 
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ernment is the expression of the will of the elector. The people 
are supposed, under our Constitution, to be the creators and 
government their creation. Sovereign choice lies with the citi- 
zen; that is what we mean by the words freedom“ and “ de- 
mocracy.” He creates the Government, which we call “ self- 
government.” He names the officials who carry out his will, and 
he fights his country’s battles as a sovereign volunteer. That 
has been the world-famous “American system” since 1776, the 
system and the fundamental principles studied and revered by 
. people in every enlightened community on the 
globe. 

The proposition to empower the Government to impose uni- 
versal service and levy military conscription is a complete sub- 
version of democratic principles and is opposed to every Ameri- 
can tradition. It takes away the sovereign power of choice from 
the citizen and confiscates his personal freedom on the altar 
of forced military service. It makes of the Government a miii- 
tary bureaucracy, with power over the life and liberty of the 
citizen. The term “sovereign citizen” becomes irony. Sov- 
ereignty is transferred from the citizenship to the Government. 
A military bureaucracy becomes sovereign, and the citizen be- 
comes conscript and subjeet. 

I am willing to grant that this military bureaucratic power 
will be used by the present administration with rare discretion 
and wisdom. It will be for the time being a “ benevolent ” auto- 
cratic rule. The application of the Prussian system to our soil 
will be generous in its consideration of the conditions of our citi- 
zenship. Our military bureaucracy will attempt to make itself 
popular. But that does not lessen the danger to our fundamental 
democratic principles. On the other hand, it augments the dan- 
ger. The more wise, benevolent, and popular military conscript 
and universal military service is made in the beginning the more 
insidious and enduring will be its final establishment. And a day 
may come, and, indeed, is logically certain to come, as militarism 
develops and secures hold upon our citizenship, when a less 
benevolent and more despotic military bureaucracy will employ 
conscript and use the great military class created by universal 
military training for ends of which the fathers of our Constitu- 
tion never dreamed. 


Perhaps I am old-fashioned in my ideas. Possibly I may be 
influenced in my views by the fact that my forefathers have been 
volunteers in every war of our Republic, and by the fact that in 
1898 I was an American volunteer myself. I confess that the 
idea of conscription and of forced military service is repugnant to 
every atom of my being. I feel that it destroys the very spirit 
of patriotism. It substitutes for the patriotic soul of American 
citizenship a machine-made militarism. To the professional mili- 
tarist this substitution may make a favorable appeal; but to him 
who draws his inspiration and his faith from the Declaration of 
Independence and from the Bill of Rights of our Constitution, 
the transplanting of the Prussian system on American soil brings 
fear and foreboding. i 

If the principles and traditions taught in our schools and 
declaimed from the public forum on the Fourth of July are true 
and right, then the system of military conscription and universal 
military service advocated on this floor are wrong. Anxious as 
I-am to support any well-conceived measures to advance our 
cause on the battle field in order to hasten the return of peace, 
I can not bring myself to support a measure that is hostile to 
every American tradition from 1776 down through 140 years 
of patriotic memory. I can not vote for a measure which takes 
from American schools and colleges the boys and young men 
who are engaged in the study and recitation of the principles 
and deeds of our forefathers and impress them into forced 
military service while they are declaiming the glories of self- 
government. I can not support a measure which empowers 
Federal military agents to seize citizens who may gather at the 
next Fourth of July celebration to glorify “consent of the 
governed” and drag them away as military conscripts. If the 
gospel which we preach is true, if it voices the soul of America, 
we as representatives of the American people and trustees of 
the immunities of the Constitution can not rightfully betray 
our trust by substituting for it the basic system of Prussian 
military autocracy, which is universal military servitude and 
military conscript. Is this the type of legislation Which will 
create patriotic volunteers when we issue a call to arms? Is 
this the type of law which will command affection for our 
institutions and make of the rising generation a race of patri- 
otic democrats? For answer we are compelled to look across 
the water where military conscript and universal military servi- 
tude have fulfilled their mission, and created what we please to 
term “ Prussian autocracy ”—the “foe to liberty.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. Cuurcu]. [Applause.] 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, Abraham Lincoln was a Mem- 
ber of the Thirtieth Congress of the United States, and after 
serving two years as a Member of the House of Representatives 
retired to private life. Why Congress was thus deprived of his 
able services has always been to me a source of wonder and 
regret. I did not understand the real cause of Lincoln’s retire- 
ment until I read a few days ago that his early political down- 
fall was the result of his opposition to the War with Mexico, 
he having voted on January 8, 1848, in favor of a resolution de- 
claring that the Mexican War was unnecessarily and unconsti- 
88 commenced by the President of the United States. 
(See Speech of Lincoln delivered in the House, Jan. 12, 1848, 
vol. 17, 30th Cong., Ist sess., Library, House of Representa- 
tives, p. 91.) 

Stephen A. Douglas, in the first joint debate with Mr. Lincoln, 
held in Ottawa, Ill., August 31, 1858, as shown on page 210 of 
volume 3, Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, Nicolay and 
Hay, with the finger of scorn pointed at Lincoln, made use of the 
following words: 

While in Congress he 
sition to the Mexicen War- e eà, 2 * 
the indi his own country; and when he returned home, he found that 

indignation of the people followed him everywhere, and he was 
3 or obliged to retire into private life, forgotten by his 
—.— friends. 

Mr. Lincoln in his reply to this, as found on page 230 of the 
same work, said: 

I would not vote th r 
8 ba whenever they asked itor any money or land gun by the 
— age vote ‘that Judge Doonias did. FT 

From this it is evident that the wise and conscientious Lincoln, 
for the casting of an honest vote in favor of peace and against 
war, was ridiculed by the newspapers, denounced by his former 
friends, and hounded into temporary obscurity. 

A short time ago when 12 conscientious United States Sena- 
tors voted against armed neutrality, which since has been a con- 
fessed failure, the newspapers of the country, clamoring for ex- 
citement, aided by many people eager to be fed from political 
spoons, cried, “Away with them! Away with them!” and began 
at once to institute plans for their political crucifixion. 

A little while later 50 men of the House voted against a reso- 
lution declaring that war existed with Germany. By so doing 
they brought upon their heads a reign of terror, and now a 
hungry pack of political bloodhounds are baying on the track 
of each. They have been branded as traitors by the newspapers, 
denounced by men in pulpits, and in some instances have been 
hanged in effigy by former friends. 

Those who have thus brought upon their heads such severe 
criticism should take courage from the fact that Abraham Lin- 
coln was also a temporary victim of the war gods of his time. 

Some day a great army may come from across the sea and 
lower our flag; some day foreign airships may fill our skies, 
and bombs may burst on fair and sacred spots; some day sub- 
marines may come in fleets and, like sea wolves, haunt. our 
shores. I know not; but this I do know—that he who denounces 
a legislator for the casting of an honest vote is gnawing at the 
tap root of the governmental tree, and should he have his wicked 
way lawmakers would become craven cowards, afraid to express 
their honest thoughts until they heard from a dictator or the 
mob upon the streets, 

I care not whether it be Stephen A. Douglas reviling Abra- 
ham Lincoln for voting his convictions against the war of 1846 
or the newspapers deriding the Senators and Representatives 
who voted against the present war. The principle is the same. 

In this democracy where all have a duty to think and act, the 
rights of the minority are as sacred as the claims of the majority. 
The majority is always strong enough to defend itself, but the 
minority is not. 

All great reforms of the world have at first been supported 
by a minority of mankind. The minority standing by its colors 
and fighting for what it thought was right has won all the real 
battles of the world. On the rugged pathway of progress a 
few are always in the lead. A few who blaze the trails are 
ridiculed at first but are finally followed by their fellow man. 

The framers of our Constitution, recognizing the fact that the 
minority might be right, armed one-fifth of the membership pres- 
ent of either House with the power to demand a roll call and 
gave them the implements of filibuster to use as they saw fit. 

An English legislator recently said: 

In England we feel that the theory of 3 Bo erates the fullest 
and frankest discussion of * measure. We feel that the ny 
has a right to a respectful hearing. This is the only way you can 
carry on sh democracy and keep it a democracy. 


Another strange g I find is that in reer you seem to expect 
that when the meinorite is beaten it will at once capitulate, declare it 
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been in ine wrong and 


has oin the majority. This is not democra 

either. In England e Boer War and this war, but es y 
in the Boer War, there war an 5 minority in Parliament there 
always has been in time of war. In the Boer War this minority was 


led by no less a person than David Lloyd-George. 

If you make it an American policy that when o ority has once 
spoken, the right and duty of r seb 4 to ex tself and fight 
for what it believes in ends, you have los — There is 


no safety or wisdom in trying to suppress thought or to 
silence, 

It alarms me to see how quickly public sentiment now changes 
against men who happen to be with the minority. For instance, 
Senator La Forterre, the father of our later-day progressive 
thought, is ridiculed by many because while this hideous war 
craze is sweeping the country he remains calm and sane. 

Regardless as to what the newspapers and his crities say, 
Bos La FoLLETTE was never more deserving and nearer right 
than now. 

Ex-Senator J. D. Works, of California, who retired from the 
Senate of the United States of his own free will after six years 
of conspicuous and conscientious service, working atl the time 
he was here in an able manner for what he thought to be right, 
was denounced by some of the newspapers of California as a 
traitor to his country because he voted against armed neutrality. 

The wicked spirit exemplified by such criticism is more dan- 
gerous to us than all the standing armies of Europe and in 
time, if not subdued, will undermine and overthrow this Re- 
public. 

Let us go back and review some of our wars advised and en- 
couraged by the same kind of financial, political, and personal 
interests that have brought on our present war and that now 
clamor for the infamous plan of conscription. 

U. S. Grant, twice President of the United States, and the 
greatest general this country has ever known, said in his 
Personal Memoirs, volume 1, page 119, chapter 9: 

The Mexican War was a political w and the administration con- 
ducting-it desired to make party capital 1 Sut of it. 

Again, on page 55: 

Even if the annexation itself could be justified, the manner in 3 
the subsequent war was forced upon Mexico can not. * * 

Army did not stop at the Nueces and offer to negotlate for a e 
of the boundary question, but went beyond, apparently In order to force 
Mexico to initiate war. 

On pages.67 and 68: 

The presence of the United States troops on the edge of the disputed 
territory farthest from the Mexican settlement was not sufficient to 
provoke hostilities. We were sent to iene a fight, but it was essential 
that Mexico should commence it. It was zrg doubtful whether Com 
gress would declare war: but if Mexico should attack our troop: 
Executive could announce, “ Whereas war ores by, the acts of, ie 
and prosecute the contest with vigor. Once initiated, there were but 
few public men who would have the courage to oppose it, 

This war of 1846 with Mexico, voted against by Abraham Lin- 
coln, and which vote drove him into political exile for 15 years; 
this war declared by Grant to have been a political war, was 
fought by 100,000 of our armed men—26,690 Regulars, 56,926 
Volunteers, and so forth. Twelve thousand three hundred soldiers 
lost their lives as the result of this war, and an equal number was 
disabled and ruined in health by wounds. The cost, exclusive 
of pensions granted in late years, was from $130,000,000 to $160,- 
000,000. (See Mexican War, by Wilcox, p. 561.) 

Averaging the weight of each soldier at 160 pounds who thus 
lost his life in this war denounced by Lincoln and Grant, we 
find that 934 tons of young and comely flesh was on account of 
it reduced to putrefaction, grinning skeletons, and bleached 
and withered bones. If these dead were 6 feet in length, placed 
end to end, a pedestrian could walk over 12 miles, stepping every 
foot of the way upon the bloated bodies of the dead, bodies of 
young men who had not a word to say about bringing on the war 
and who knew not but what its cause was just. 

I have read of a great and ‘inal day of judgment when all 
the dead, both rich and poor, high and low, great and small, 
shall stand before the judgment bar of God, when earth’s 
mighty host from every age and land shall meet their Master 
face to face. When that day comes the war gods, newspaper 
editors, and politicians who brought on that war, together with 
the revilers of the peace-loving Lincoln will hang their guilty 
heads, and some pictures boldly swinging now on granite walls 
will fall beneath their weighted shame. 

From the crime of 1846 let us pass down to our next foreign 
war of 1898, brought on by the same active agencies of 1846 and 
to-day, for humanity does not change. 

John Sherman, Secretary of State during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, said, in a public address at his home in Mansfield, 
Ohio, at a reception given in his honor just before he retired as 
Secretary of State: 


Had not the War with Spain been declared when it was we could 
have secured by treaty with Spain all that we demanded. 


orce men to 
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The United States Government in 1903 published a “ Report 
of the Foreign Relations of the United States,” for a period that 
included the diplomatic negotiations preceding the War with 
Spain. This report shows that on February 26, 1898, the Amer- 
ican minister to Spain, Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, wrote to 
President McKinley that he had obtained the “ practical adjust- 
ment of every problem” that had been intrusted to him. On 
April 8, 1898, Minister Woodford cabled to President McKinley 
as follows (p. 732): 

If conditions at Washin 
sary time, I am sure that 
with justice to Cuba and protection to our great American interests. 
I know that the Queen and her ministry sincerely 


that if you can give me time and reasonable liberty of action 
get for you the peace you desire so much and for which you have 
labored so hard. 


Just a few days before we declared war Minister Woodford 
again cabled President McKinley, on April 10, repeating the 
foregoing sentiments, and added: 

I hope tliat nothing will be done to humiliate Spain, as I am satis- 
fied that the present government is going, and is loyally ready to go, as 
fast and as far as it can. With your power of action, sufficiently free, 
you will win the fight on your own lines, 

Yet on April 19 Congress ordered armed intervention in Cuba, 
and three days later adopted a resolution in, which it was de- 
clared that “ war exists,” 

What a shame to the American people that a war was un- 
necessarily declared, which resulted in the death of 6,395 officers 
and enlisted men, wherein hundreds of millions of dollars were 
spent, when the matter could have been settled by ink and pen 
on a scrap of paper. 

With these. two wars making crimson the pages of our coun- 
try's history, would it not appear that the American people 
should begin to mistrust their war makers and war advisers and 
decide to settle war matters for themselves? 

With these two examples of wars hastily and wrongfully 
brought, do you think the person who now votes against war or 
conscription should for that reason alone be denounced as a 
traitor to his country? 

The General Staff and others who are advising us now were 
the same agencies that brought on the expedition to Vera Cruz 
to make Heurta, the bandit, salute the flag, notwithstanding his 
pretended seat and power we refused to recognize: We came 
back, however, without the salute, leaving 19 of our boys and 
150 Mexicans dead upon the battiefield. That fruitless expedi- 
tion caused 13 tons of human flesh to be reduced to silent clay. 
Buried, it is true, but by relatives and history; not forgotten. 

They also drove our Army, about 20,000 strong, 300 miles 
into Mexico, pursuing, like an aeroplane a mosquito, the bandit 
Villa. While we did not capture him, 40 of our own men suc- 
cumbed, battle and disease claiming au equal share. While we 
killed 40 Mexicans near Paral, provoked battle with Villa's 
enemies at Carrizal, in which 39 Mexicans, including Gen. 
Gomez, were killed,.109 lives were lost and over 8 tons of 
human flesh were torn by shot and shell and reduced to dust—a 
fruitless expedition. 

This Congress has followed the newspapers and military ad- 
visers to Vera Cruz. It has followed them down the cactus 
plains 300 miles into Mexico; but, for one, I am not in favor of 
us compelling the young men of this country to follow them to 
the trenches across the sen. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no intention of criticizing the President 
of the United States. I have said more good words for him 
than the majority of the membership of this House. In my 
last campaign I made 70 speeches in my district in his behalf. 
“He kept us out of war” was my only slogan. In the whole 
campaign I made but one promise: “I will aid the President in 
every way. possible in keeping this country out of war.” Bight- 
een thousand voters had registered against him in my district, 
yet he carried it by upward of 9,000 votes, the banner district 
of the State, and more than twice the number of votes that he 
received to the good in the State of California, which was the 
pivotal State in the Union. I acted my humble part in securing 
his victory, but it was not speeches that did the work. It was 
a strong conviction on the part of the people that through him 
our country would be spared the sorrow and pangs of war. 

Mr. Chairman, time is the great demonstrator of the folly 
and shortsightedness of mankind. On the 7th of March of last 
year this House voted against warning American citizens to 
refrain from traveling on armed belligerent ships, as provided 
in the McLemore resolution, H. Res. 147. 

A score of men at least when this resolution was being de- 
bated, in speeches in the House, declared the defeating of the 
resolution would mean war with Germany, Their prophecies, 
however, were not heeded, the resolution was lost, and war has 
now been declared. I have heard within the last day or two a 
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dozen or more Representatives who voted against the resolution 
say they made a mistake. Gentlemen, the same agencies that 
persuaded this Congress into voting against giving the warning 
are demanding conscription now. The 142 men who voted in 
favor of giving the warning were each lambasted for expressing 
his honest opinion, were held up to scorn and ridiculed by 
about all the great newspapers of the country. Yet at that 
time 95 per cent at least of our people were in favor of giving 
the warning. 

There would have been rare sunshine to-day in our skies 
instead of war clouds had this Congress left unheedéd the 
demands of the newspapers and Washington, and listened to the 
wise requests of the people at home. 

I am proud to say that I yoted in favor of giving the warning, 
and at the next election the people indorsed my conduct by giv- 
ing me a majority of 11,111 votes over my next strongest oppo- 
nent in a district registered 18,000 against me. Congressman 
McLEMORE, from the fighting State of Texas, when his resolution 
was the only issue of the next election, in the primaries with 18 
candidates against him, ran 34,000 ahead of his next highest 
opponent, and in the November election received 13,500 more 
votes than did the Democratic nominee for the Presidency. 

The people of the United States are now in favor of the vol- 
unteer system, at least to the same extent as they were in favor 
of giving the warning. 

I submit to you again that the agencies that have been ad- 
vising us during the last 70 years in regard to going to war 
have proven themselves not to be in harmony with the common 
people, and it is time for us to begin to use our own judgments; 

For one, I would be afraid to advocate conscription at the 
beginning of this or any other war for fear the people of the 
world would think the citizens of the United States have degen- 
erated so they are not willing to fight for what they think is 
right, or else they do not consider their cause is just. ‘They 
know all of our other wars have been fought and won by vol- 
unteers, and I am sure they would wonder why the system is 
not good enough for us now. 

If the volunteer system is wrong, then Washington was 
wrong. Lincoln and Grant were wrong and Daniel Webster was 
wrong, for they all advocated it. 

Daniel Webster said in a speech delivered in Congress on De- 
cember 9, 1814: 

„ > * . * 

The supporters of the measure before us (a 
on the o te principle. It is their task to raise arbitrary powe: 
by construction, out of a plain written charter of national Abe 1 
is their A duty to free us of the delusion, which we have fondly 
cherish: that we are the subjects of a mild, free, and limited Govern- 
ment, and to demonstrate by a regular chain of premises and conclu- 
sions that government possesses over us a power more tyrannical, more 
arbitrary, more dangerous, more allied to blood and murder, more full 
of every form of mischief, more 3 of every sort of m 


than has been exercised by any civilized government, with one excep- 
tion, in m 
* 


* * 
bill for conscription) act 


times, 
> s * . * * 

A free government with arbitrary means to administer it is a contra- 
diction, a free government without adequate provisions for personal 
security is an absurdity, a free government with an uncontrolled power 
of military conscription is a solecism, at once the most ridiculous and 
abominable that ever entered into the head of man. 

* * * + s * 

Who shall deseribe to you the horror which your orders of conscrip- 
tion shall create in the once happy. villa: of this coun..y? Who 
shall describe the anguish and distress which they will spread over 
those hills and i ng where men have heretofore been accustomed 
to labor and to rest security and happiness? Anticipate the scene, 
sir, when the class shall assemble to stand its draft and to throw the 
dice for blood. What a group of wives and mothers and sisters, of 
helpless age and helpless infancy, shall gather round the theater of 
this horrible lottery, as if the strokes of death were to fall from heaven 
before their eyes on a father, a brother, a son, or a husband. And in 
the majority of cases, sir, it will be the stroke of death. 

* . . * . e . 

Laws, sir, of this nature can create nothing but opposition, If you 
scatter them abroad, like the fabled serpent's teeth they will spring up 
into armed men. A military force can not be raised in this manner. 
but by the means of a military force. If the administration has found 
that it can not form an army without conscription, it will find, if it 
venture on these sgh reer that it can not enforce conscription 
without an army. e Government was not constituted for such pur- 
poses. Framed in the spirit of liberty and in the love of peace, it has 
no powers which render it able to enforce such laws. The attempt, if 
we rashly make it, will fail, and, having 2 —.5 thrown away our 
peace, we may thereby throw away our Governmen 


Mr. Chairman. I wish that Daniel Webster was here now, 
Only a few feet from this Chamber yonder in the Hall of Fame, 
alongside of Lincoln, Washington, Grant, and America’s other 
immortals, we have placed with reverent hands a marble statue 
of this matchless man. How I wish it could speak to-night, I 
wish he could come back to earth, from the sacred abode of 
philosophers where he now abides, and with one of his masterly 
speeches bring this American Congress to its feet and to its 
senses again. If he were here, the advocates of thin measure 
would slink away through these open doors like the money. 
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changers of old did in Solomon's Temple before the whip in the 
hand of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Bring on a war that the people were not in favor of and then 
decree that it shall be fought by a million boys between the ages 
of 19 and 25 years. I wish that Daniel Webster were here to 
speak for the young men of this country. Not one of them are 
here or can be here to speak for himself; not one of them had a 
yoice in bringing on the war. They are too young and have not 
sufficient discretion to be here, yet on account of a lack of dis- 
cretion it is claimed they will make better soldiers and be 
more rash on the battle fleld. 

Webster said: 

Who shall describe to you the sorrow which your orders of conscrip- 
tion shall create in the once happy villages of this country? Who shall 
describe the anguish and distress which they will spread over those 
hills and valleys, where men have heretofore been accustomed to labor 
and rest in security and happiness? 

One must be indeed limited in his imaginative powers who 
can not foresee the disappointment, pain, lonesomeness, anguish, 
and sorrow that conscription will bring to the hearts and homes 
of this country. 

Yesterday Senator La Fortertr, in the Senate, described 
what conscription really means so much better than I can that 
I will quote his words: 

Mx. President, however uncertain the mang of some portions of 
this bill may be, its main purpose is clear. About that there is no 
dispute. The ma 1 of this bill is to clothe one man with power, 
acting through emissaries and agents appointed by him, to enter at will 
every home in our country, at any hour of the day or night, using all 
the force necessary to effect the entry, and violently lay hold of 
1,000,000 of our finest and healthiest and strongest boys, ranging in 
age from 19 to 25 years, and against their will, and against the will 
and wishes of their parents or family, deport them across the seas to a 
foreign land three thousand and more miles away, and to negu them, 
under penalty of death if they refuse, to wound and kill other youn; 

boys just like themselves and toward whom they feel no hostility an 

haye cause to feel none. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not get the viewpoint of any man who 
is capable of harboring the thought that it is right at the begin- 
ning of this war to conscript the young men of this country, 95 
per cent of whom do not believe this war should have been 
brought; compel them to cast to the winds their cherished 
hopes of life, and leave parents, home, and friends, in order to 
become butchers in Europe of their fellowmen. 

Conscription totally ignores the rights of the minority, who 
believe this war should not have been brought. I say minority 
only for argument sake. As a matter of fact, it is an over- 
whelming majority who holds such views. But suppose it is 
only a minority. What are you going to do with the young men 
whom you select to fight who do not beliéve in the war? Are 
you going to make them fight? Yes; you propose to make them 
fight in this war, whether they think it Just or not, Do you not 
know there are hundreds of thousands of our young men who if 
they were in this war would rather turn their guns on them- 
selves than to take the life of some German, with a family and 
little children at- home, who had not a word to say in regard 
to bringing on the war and who knows nothing whatever about 
our submarine controversy or any of the causes of the war. 

I notice in this debate there has been a great effort to con- 
fuse universal military training with selective conscription. 
The propositions are two opposites. The one may be wise and 
just, the other is wicked. 

Conscription might work in Russia, where men are driven 
like dogs, but not in this Republic, where men think, feel, dnd 
act freely for themselves. 

If you want a sulky, indifferent, and unwilling army, force 
them to go to war. 

If your cause is so unjust that you have to force free men 
to fight, you had better lay down your arms and declare the 
war is closed. 

If you want a buoyant, determined, and intrepid army, have 
a good cause and call for volunteers. You would have difti- 
culty in protecting the recruiting stations against the crowds. 

Adopt the plan of conscription and you will make your 
country hated and 50,000 young men will flee from their native 
land each year. 

As an example of the quality of a conscript army, let me read 
another extract from Senator La Foiierre’s speech of yester- 
day: 

So great was the feeling of the people against the draft Jaws of 1863 
that President Lincoln felt constrained to say upon one occasion that 
it was best not to really try and enforce the law. And as to the re- 
sults of the securing of this system, an efficient military force, I quote 
this from President Lincoln: t 

“We get a large body of reinforcements together and start them to 
the front, but after deducting the sick, the deserters, the stragglers, and 
the discharged, the numbers seriously diminish by the time they reach 
their destination. It's like trying to shovel fleas across a barnyard— 
you don't get em all there.” - 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, I see no reason why we should 
abandon our former policy and resort to conscription at the 
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beginning 
upon the battle field, and neither Canada, Ireland, New Zealand, 
or Australia have adopted the plan, yet Canada alone has sent 
400,000 of the best fighting men of the world to the trenches. 
Even if I were in favor of conscription generally, I would no 
be in favor of it now, for I think we have already done a 
planned to do enough. We do not expect to get the slightest 


of this war. England has not even yet a conscript 


financial benefits from the war. We are simply fighting t 

establish the right to run the German submarine blockade, an 

we would be able to do that at the end of the war just the same 

whether we enter it or not. Our allies are fighting for com- 

5 supremacy, territorial advantage as well as for expan- 
on. 

The German island possessions in the Pacific have already 
fallen a prey to England and Japan. German Samoa surren- 
dered to an expeditionary force from the British colony of New 
Zealand August 29, 1914. Australian troops occupied Herberts- 
hohe, the seat of government for the German colonies of the 
Bismarck Archipelago and Solomon Islands, September 11, and 
captured Kaiser Wilhelmsland, the northeastern third of the 
large island of New Guinea, September 24-25. Jaluit, the most 
easterly of the German islands in the Caroline Archipelago, 
surrendered without offering resistance to Japanese marines on 
or before October 6. Yap, at the western end of the group, 
was taken a day later. By October 20 Japan had possessed 
herself of all the Marshall Islands, the Marianne Islands—La- 
drones—and the eastern and western QOaroline Archipelagoes, 
and the German flag had vanished from the South Seas. 

The Germans could not reenforce her colonial garrisons; her 
colonies in Africa were left at the mercy of their French and 
British neighbors. Togo, the narrow German territory on the 
north of the Gulf of Guinea, was attacked by British warships 
on August 8 and surrendered to Anglo-French forces from 
Gold Coast and Dahomey August 25, Kamerun, the large Ger- 
man colony north of the Kongo River, was likewise conquered 
by combined British and French forces late in September. 
German Southwest Africa was invaded and Luderitz Bay cap- 
tured in September by forces from the Union of South Africa. 

These possessions were worth untold millions to Japan, Eng- 
land, and France. 

There is hardly a way to estimate the financial advantage 
which Japan will receive if she can only hold the possessions 
she has already taken, say nothing about what she is yet to 
receive when her cause, through our assistance, is finally won. 

By entering this war we lose not only all we put into it but 
strengthen Japan for the probable day when she will measure 
strength with us. We thus lose both ways. We also strengthen 
England for the day when we will have another war with her. 
We have had two wars with England in a little over a hundred 
years, and it is only reasonable to believe that we may have at 
least another one in the future. The area of England’s colonies 
already amounts to 11,377,434 square miles, France, in addition 
to other possessions, will get Alsace and Lorraine. Italy is 
fighting Austria for land heretofore taken from it, while Russia 
is anxious to get down to the warm waters of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

In assisting these kingdoms and empires to extend their 
boundaries by aggression it is difficult for an average mind to 
comprehend in what manner we are developing the democracy 
of the world. 

I once saw a half dozen wolves fighting over the carcass of 
a sheep. There was just as much humanity and democracy in 
the snaps, snarls, and vicious lunges of these wolves as there 
is in the war now being fought by the great powers across the 
sea. 

I repeat again, we will get nothing and do not hope to get 
anything as the result of the war. No sunny Alsace and Lor- 
raine await us when the storm is past, and none of the broken 
fragments of Turkey or Germany will drift to our shores. 

In view of the fact that the war does not belong to us, that 
we are in it only as an accident, the question is, How much 
should we put into it? I claim we have done and planned to 
do already enough, without sending an army of soldiers to the 
trenches. 

We have already appropriated $7,000,000,000 to this enter- 
prise. Have you ever stopped to realize how much that is? 

It is more than three times the investment of the telephone 
companies of the world. 

It would pay the public debt of all the cities, States, and 
counties in the United States more than twice over. 

It is more than four times the total value of the school prop- 
erty of the United States and eight times the value of the wheat 
crop of 1916. 

It would buy over 240,000 of the most modern all-steel Pull- 
man cars. Seven billion dollars amounts to more than $6 for 
every minute since the birth of Jesus Christ. 
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If it cost $75 a mile to travel to the sun, you could make the 
journey and still have money in your pockets. g 

If you had $7,000,000,000 and wished to distribute it, you 
could give each person living in the world $3.50 and yet have 
money to spare. 

You could give $10 apiece to every inhabitant of the allied 
belligerent countries, including Japan. 

You would have money enough to give every person in the 
United States approximately $70. 

Seven billion dollars is one-half a billion less than the total 
assessed value of Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin and is more 
than six times the total assessed value of the city of Chicago. 

In addition to this tremendous amount of money we have 
dedicated the American Navy with all its wealth of ships and 
fighting force to this other fellow’s war. Every man and ship 
may be lost; we can not tell. We are supplying our allies with 
all their necessary food, and we have been and still will supply 
them with all munitions of war which they desire. Our people 
even before the war began had loaned them and given them 
credit to the amount of more than $4,000,000,000. 

Is there not a time and place somewhere to stop? Does 
prudence demand that having furnished our wealth we must 
also make an offering of our blood? No; the American people 
ery out against it. 

With all this tremendous contribution of energy and wealth 
there is certainly no necessity to force anyone to go 3,000 
miles across the sea and fight. If anyone feels that it is his 
duty, let him go. ‘Phere is no reason why Col. Rooseyelt and 
the men who desire to accompany him should not be permitted 
to go. I read that 200,000 men are eager to accompany him 
and carry Old Glory to the trenches of Europe. Why com- 
pel unwilling boys to go and fight and refuse to permit willing 
men to follow such a gallant leader? Do not tell me that 
Roosevelt will not make good. Everybody knows neither he nor 
his men will disgrace the flag. 

Mr. Chairman, after all there is but one way to get rid of 
war, and that is to let the people who have to do the fighting 
and dying in case of war decide when there shall be war. 

On January 31 of last year I introduced House joint reso- 
lution 128, which provides for a change in the Constitution of 
the United States limiting the power of Congress to declare 
war only in cases of invasion, threatened invasion, insurrec- 
tion, or revolution within the United States or of its insular 
possesions and in other cases where the matter of declaring 
war has been submitted to the people and a majority of those 
voting have declared themselves in favor of the proposed war. 
In other words, Congress shall have the right to declare war 
only in cases of emergencies. In all other cases it shall be 
left to the people. 

I consider this scheme a solution of the whole war propo- 
sition. The people of one nation seldom if ever want to fight 
the people of another nation. It is the rulers of nations that 
bring on war. President Wilson in his Chicago speech several 
months ago said, “ Rulers, not public opinion, brought on the 
present war in Europe.” 

In my judgment ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
wars that have come in the past to curse and blight the world 
have been brought on not by the mandates of the people but 
by the command of the rulers. 

Our present plan is neither safe nor fair. I hear much about 
the honor of our country, and I believe the honor of this coun- 
try should be maintained, but I want to see the term“ honor“ 
defined by the men who have to maintain it. I would not like 
to have some fat fellow define my honor, tell me when it had 
been assailed, and shove me into a fight. 

No man should have to be a factor in this country’s defense 
in time of war who was not a factor on election day in deter- 
mining whether there should be war. 

War is the most important of all subjects. Why should not 
the people decide it? 

Why should not the interested parties decide the most inter- 
esting to them of all subjects? 

Do we not believe that the people should rule? Do we mean 
this is a Government wherein the people shall decide matters 
of minor importance but when it comes to deciding whether 
we shall have war, the largest and most important of all ques- 
tions, that the people are not qualified to decide? As human 
blood and human life are of more importance than all other 
considerations of humanity, so the question of war is of more 
importance than all other subjects. 

I can not see why the people of the United States should 
hire a little over 500 men here in Washington to tell them when 
it is time for them to bleed and die on the battle fields. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me say I am still opposed to 
our entering into this war, I believe that when we surrendered 


our position as a neutral Nation we deliberately abandoned our 
place of superiority among the nations of the earth: Up to 
that fatal hour we had been in the lead, the light of the world 
and the hope of humanity. It will take a century at least to 
regain what we lose. But now, as if not satisfied with the 
havoc which our war declaration will bring, we propose to pass 
this conscription measure, which is the worst bill that could 
be proposed. 

We are forsaking the example of our fathers and taking 
counsel from across the sea. Instead of being the light of the 
world for others from dark and abandoned lands we now seek 
for inspiration, We now turn from the counsel of Washington 
and Jefferson to listen to a foreign commission. In the year 
1917 we are taking advice from the people whose philosophy 
we rejected in 1776. If their policies are superior to ours the 
Revolutionary War was fought in vain. 

I was in favor of the MeLemore resolution. I voted against 
declaring war, and I now oppose conscription. 

Abraham Lincoln, in the midst of the Mexican War, in this 
very House voted to stop the war on the grounds that it should 
never have been brought, and, using him as an example, I 
stand ready to vote for a similar resolution now, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Dare]. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, we are living in a new world. The thought of na- 
tions can not mature quickly enough to realize the change that 
has taken place. Genius, expert and cruel beyond human con- 
ception, a few months since has made warfare an unfamiliar 
science to those once skilled in it. The old weapons are gone, 
and even the temperament of the soldier must have different 
development for his service. 

Courage is the same and will last unchanged till time has 
run its course; but it is a fearful act to send it to mere 
sacrifice without intensive training for highest efficiency against 
the effective inventions of the keenest specialists among men. 

And yet it is argued here that we can meet the imminent crisis 
that is upon us as our fathers met the conflicts of their time, 
by force of numbers backed by responsive courage. Ah, the 
courage of our ancestors was most admirable. It taught 
us the finest lessons in history. It could be summoned to vic- 
Sorou defense of its rights by the midnight riđe of a Paul 

vere, 

But that is tradition—priceless forever—but not to be fol- 
lowed now, unless to disaster. 

A gentleman has said in his argument for the volunteer sys- 
tem, truthfully but inadvertently, that it is shrined in tradi- 
tion. Yes; we can go back with holiest emotions to the shrine 
of that which has passed away. It is a fact, a pitiless, merci- 
less fact, that the price of war to-day is not only the blood 
of courageous men but of the brightest, keenest, strongest in 
intellect and physique—the selected Army of the Republic. 

To the realization of this in all its hard, Gold necessity we 
must rise from the inclination to linger by the shrine of our 
traditions. And that we may not do this quickly enough Is an 
element of danger, first to the Republic. 

We stand to-day a nation as With a closed door behind us— 
the adamantine door has swung to forevermore—and we can 
not choose but go forward to our destiny. 

We are a part of the imperiled civilization assailed by acutely 
and desperately developed imperialism in its death struggle. 
What this means to us we can not tell, but we can intelligently 
face our obligation by the one assumption alone that it means 
a like awful experience to that which has come to the soldiers 
of France and England. 

Under the stress of this requirement shall we invoke tradition 
or even experiment with it in the method we adopt? 

Shall we wait to see the result of a volunteer system that 
must be conceded to be uncertain? 

Moreover, and I speak now for the mothers and the boys—my 
boys as well as yours—I can not bring myself to the conclu- 
sion that it is my duty to them to send our soldiers out with 
other than the highest-trained, best-selected comrades, for they 
must be saved, if at all, by such forces, 

My home is close to the Canadian border, from the other side 
of which, as the world knows, have gone many of the bravest 
boys in this war. From personal knowledge I can state the 
fact that Canada realizes that some of them went to death 
from causes that conscription would have avoided, 

For the welfare of the Republic, for the protection of the 
soldiers, for the sake of my own boys, I am impelled to the 
conviction that it is my duty to vote for selective conscription, 
[Applause.] 

And as we train our soldiers we should impress upon them 
the broader and higher conception of the changed world con- 
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ditions that have swept away the very motives of former wars 
and brought forth other principles for which men will struggle. 
Conflict between one principality and another for sovereignty 
is of the past, and henceforth war will be by allied nations for 
broader democracy whenever assailed by autocracy. The plans 
of an imperial empire to concentrate its terrible magnificent 
genius fer the perpetuation of its separate power have gone all 
awry, and the Divinity that shapes the course of events will 
seize them for the general uplift of all the peoples of the earth. 

It is more than a new era; it is a transformation that stands 
clear in the light of passing events. 

The world can no longer follow the course of action that it 
was well to take through the years that lie back of us, and yet 
men quote the language of patriots and philosophers of a hun- 
dred years and more ago for our guidance in this time of very 
transubstantiation. The utterances of the early statesmen of 
this Republic quoted on this floor to sustain or destroy conflict- 
ing arguments are all sublime when read in the light of the 
history they helped to make; but if those men could stand 
among us to-day in the full realization of this hour's events, 
with what amazement would they listen to the application of 
their words! Oh, these days are filled with oceasions without 
a parallel in the glory of the fact and hope they demonstrate. 
Four days ago the envoys of that nation against which we 
gained the first great struggle for political liberty were re- 
ceived in this Capital with loud acelaim of welcome. Yester- 
day officials representing that country which was our ally in 
the conflict for our independence were greeted with enthusiasm, 
and due homage was rendered the great military leader who 
ehecked the well-nigh successful attempt to ruin the republican 
institutions of Europe and America. [Applause.] 

Do you feel that Washington, if he could stand to-day before 
that splendid memorial to Columbus and lift his eyes to the 
three tall staffs behind and with the Stars and Stripes in the 
center and the flags of France and England on either side, 
would have us construe his words as condemnation of the 
present quality of our alliance? [Applause.] 

No; that inspiring sight is the embleta of the achievement of 
democracy, in which the United States will now bear its part, 
avoid the opprobrium and win the gatitude finally of all 
mankind. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we have lis- 
tened now for four days to a spirited debate that will soon con- 
clude in a decision between the so-called volunteer and selective- 
draft systems in the raising of a great American army. The de- 
bate has been heavy with the thought of conditions and the con- 
templation of probabilities that are driving us to the necessity of 
sending much of the youth and strength and hope of our coun- 
try into the great world struggle. It takes an effort to rise 
from the natural mood of depression into the state of confidence 
that is required of us at this time. But having done this, I 
believe that you and I stand to-day under the control of bat 
one influence. Men and parties are of no consequence. A 
method offered by a man or a group of men has no compulsory 
force, even though it come from the President of the United 
States, a majority or minority of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, or the War Department. As the expert knowledge of 
all these is superior, we respect it. As a reason given by any 
man, high or low in political station, is sane and forceful, we 
welcome it. As any information coming from any source, we 
ought to think upon it. But at last we are required by all the 
faith of Christianity and patriotism of citizenship and love of 
family to vote under the one influence that each man must 
feel is laying its iron hand upon him. For myself, I feel the 
influence of this one purpose—the quickest concentration of the 
most skilled forces from all the people to maintain by military 
and industrial effort the principles for which the Nation has 
declared war. [Applause.] : 

This greatest nation on the earth has taken its position; the 
emblem of our country is already advancing before us. I would 
maintain that national place and follow that flag at any cost, 
and I would give no citizen of this Republic the right to do 
‘otherwise. [Applause.] All over this country are men of in- 
herent patriotism. There i ror them only one course possible. 
If there are men who would take another course, nothing more 
sublime could come to them than to be taught the inspiration of 
living which they lack. 

Conscription? Yes. The disasters and successes of this world 
sustain it. Selective conscription? Yes; where on farm or in 
shop or because of disability or obligation a man can serve 
his country better in another place than in the Army, and for the 
present, because a minor he should be exempted. But for some 
other reasons never. When the Nation calls an army it is to the 
defense of all its citizens and homes, and from that duty this 
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social position, his cowardice, his wealth, or his religion. This 
is a new experience to citizens of the Republic, and it demands 
an element of patriotism in one sense of the highest nature, a 
new conception of an old duty—the willingness to go into the 
jaws of death without the option to refuse. 

Whether the requirement shall be for long time and with 
heavy sacrifice, no man knoweth. That is immaterial now. 
This Congress should act as it would in preparation for a strug- 
gle no less awful than is being met by nations across the sea 
and In the firm faith that by such preparation the American 
Army will become invincible. 

In line with this discussion I would suggest two cheerful 
thoughts—the one of a great organization that will support the 
Army and the other ef an able man who is influencing this de- 
bate. Both came to this eountry, by a strange coincidence, from 
the same small political division of the great German Empire. 
To the home of the Grand Duchess Louise, an heroic woman 
whose old age is still sublime in its sorrow, went another no less 
heroic American woman during the Franco-Prussian War and 
brought back to this country the impulse and experience from 
which she organized the American National Red Cross. From 
the Grand Duchy of Baden it came to America. From the 
Grand Duchy of Baden there also came to America at about the 
same time a boy who has since become a forceful cittzen on the 
Pacific coast and for years in the Congress of this Nation. By 
and by, when the years of this war are over and the good that 
shall have been accomplished is reviewed by other generations 
with patriotic pride, they who study history will learn that on 
opposing sides of this debate were two superior leaders, one of 
whom was the earnest, scholarly, forensic orator who from the 
Grand Duchy of Baden crossed the seas and became the loyal 
American statesman—Jutius Kaun. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. DALE of Vermont. If I have the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would it not be well to call 
attention also to the fact that Representative Kaun, of Califor- 
nia, and Representative GARDNER, of Massachusetts, were the 
two men in the forefront of the effort several years ago to have 
a little bit of preparedness in the United States? 

Mr. DALE of Vermont. I think it would be very well to do 
that, and I thank the gentleman for calling my attention and 
the attention of the committee to it. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes te the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rowe]. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, just two points have come up 
here to-day that I would like to say a word about. The first 
is that not only during to-day but for the last two or three 
days men have spoken here of the hardships of the draft sys- 
tem, that it worked an injustice on some of the people. Now, 
is there any man here in this Hall to-night, or any Member 
of Congress who thinks of any great measure that has been 
passed in this House or in any other legislative body that has 
not worked an injustice on someone? Think for a moment of 
the public-school system of the United States. When that 
was established in the several States after we became a 
Nation, there were men in every community in which it was 
established who protested and said, “I do not want to pay 
for the education of my neighbor’s children. I have no 
children but I have large properties, and you ask me to pay 
this large bill.” Then there was another very legitimate ex- 
“cuse and that was that one large Christian denomination said, 
“We do not want our children educated in the public schools 
and the members of our church do not want to pay to support 
these public schools for we sustain our own schools,” and there 
were many other legitimate objections to such a law, and yet 
there is not a man present to-night but feels that universal 
public-school education in our country is a necessity. We would 
not for a moment go back to any other system. Again, as our 
small hamlets grew into villages and the villages into small 
cities and the small cities into greater municipalities it became 
necessary to build a sewer system and a water system for the 
community, and notwithstanding that many men had driven 
wells or had brought water a long distance to their homes and 
had built sewer systems for their particular places, we had to 
pass such laws, because many would not provide a sewer sys- 
tem and it was necessary for the community and the health of 
the city. There is no great law and no great reform established 
but what some man is injuriously hurt by that law. 

Now, there has been some complaint here to-day, and a great 
deal of it yesterday, that the people and the newspapers at home 
did not understand the situation. They have told us that the 
newspapers were mixing up the question of universal military 
education with conscription, and that the people did not make a 


American Congress ought not to excuse any man because of his ! distinction between the two. Well, now, let us see if the people 
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are all fools and if the newspapers do not understand the situa- 


tion. Let us suppose that the United States had had universal 
military education for the past 10 or 20 years, and that to-day 
we were raising an army to fight on the German border. Where 
would they get the men to do that fighting? There is no ques- 
tion where the men would come from. There would come a 
call for the class which had last been trained, and the President 
would say to the class of 1916, “ Come to the colors.” Then, if 
we did not have men enough to protect our Nation, he would 
call for the class of 1915; and if we did not haye enough then, 
he would call for the class of 1914. 

Is there any doubt but what that is conscription? Can you 
find any conscription more limited than to call out the young 
men of this Nation who are just 20 years of age and say, “ You 
must come to the colors and defend us as a people and a 
Nation”? Is it improved by the fact that you call out the men 
who this year are 21 and who got their military service but two 
years ago, or that you call out the class of young men that are 
22 years of age? Gentlemen, this is selective cunscription, but 
it is universal military training also. [Applause.] 

You have not fooled the people, nor are the people fooled. 
The fact is that if the bill which they are discussing in the Sen- 
ate passes and becomes a law the very same men will serve in 
our armies on the first call that would have been called out to 
serve if we had been under universal military training during 
the past 10 years. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 7 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Are you advocating calling out the 
young men from 19 to 21? 

Mr. ROWE. I think this bill is alt right on that matter. I 
am in faver of men 21 to 40. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Do you claim there is any universal 
military training in this hill? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes; it is a link in the system of universal 
training. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I would like to read to the gentle- 
man the Secretary’s statement in reply to a question asked him 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDWELL], as follows: 

Mr. CALDWELL. Would you have any great objection to the substitu- 
tion of a bill similar to or along the line of the Chamberlain bill for 
the universal mainie of our youth in the place of the clause for the 
second increment of 500,000? 

Secretary BAKER. I object to it for two reasons. In the first place, I 
am heartily in accord with the statement which the President has made 
on the subject. This is not the time to solve the problem or to settle 
the policy as a permanent policy of universal training or service, either 
one. The times are too distorted for that, and therefore I would object 
to the introduction of the Chamberlain bill as a substitute on that 

ound. In the second place, I object to it because, as I see it, the 

hamberlain bill, and e General Staff bill as well, ara pere ume 
propositions, looking to operation through a continued period of years, 
the result of which will to produce an army. If we knew that 10 
pare from now. we were going to face this emergency, elther of those 
ills would produce an army at the end of the period of training. 

Mr. ROWE. I do not say this is the beginning of permanent 
universal military training. I say that the people at home and 
the newspapers say that this is the beginning of what will lead 
into universal military training, and that the same young men 
will serve our country under this law as would have served the 
country had universal military training been in existence for 
the past 10 years. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
question? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What better military training 
do men expect to get than the actual test of war? 

Mr. ROWE. There could be no better military training. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Jounson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, no one wants war any more than he- wants leprosy or 
smallpox. And yet-out of the 571,000,000 Christians of the 
world 514,000,000 of them are at war. Only 58,000,000 Chris- 
tians are at peace. The whole 571,000,000 Christians want 
peace. They must get it by fighting. Strange to relate, the 
real problem that brought on this war is Asiatic Turkey, the 
land of the Bible and the birthplace of Abraham. 

No one wants war; but when war comes—and the momentous 
events of the world have been such that we could not have kept 
out of it—the thing to do is to fight, and fight hard, quick, and 
intelligently. What the United States wants now is a quick 
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victory. When the world war is ended the world will know 
that the United States ended it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the press and the pulpit are the great leaders 
of public opinion. I shall say a brief word about both. This 
propaganda stuff—circulars, pamphlets, and the like—does not 
mold very much opinion. It comes in on both sides. We have 
heard the prepatedness propaganda denounced. We have 
heard big men who can see far into the future denounced. But 
there is propaganda on the other side still coming in. I have 
here a publication just put out by a peace party which is still 
at work. It quotes a sermon delivered since the declaration 
of war by the Rey. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah, New York. He said: 

No order of a President or a governor 
me to this business of killing. On this 2 5 3 
is no compromise. Once war is here the churches will be called upon 
to enlist, as will af other social institution. Therefore Sonn 1 
make it plain that so lo as I am your minister the Church of the 
Messiah will answer no mi! tary summons. 
to God for victory for our arms; I will not. 

Gentlemen, the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, I suppose, had a 
right to say that, for we believe in free speech. But I think 
his judgment was bad. I believe, however, in free speech. 
He will not even have to fight. He will be exempted under 
this military bill by section 3. He was born in Philadelphia, 
the cradle of liberty; he graduated at Harvard, near Bunker 
Hill, and was ordained and installed in the Unitarian Church 
at Dorchester, and Dorchester, mind you, is in Massachusetts, 
where was fought the Battle of Lexington. He is the suc- 
cessor of Minot J. Savage as pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah. I do not criticize, but I am entitled to say I do 
not like his statements. His position as a pastor, a preacher 
of peace, of course, is hard. And so are the positions of all 
pastors with 90 per cent of the Christian peoples of the world 
at war. But all ministers and preachers must know now ‘that 
our only hope of securing it is by war—and with victory on 
our side. 

I do not like Rev. Mr. Holmes’s sermon, Mr. Chairman, but 
I prefer a sermon delivered out in my district at Tacoma hy 
the Rev. C. W. Weyer, who said a week ago that: 

If Christ was the captain of an American liner and Kaiser William 
said to him, “Don't you dare sail your boat across this line, if you 
do, I will kill you,” he would sail the ship across that line in deflance 
of Kaiser Bill, if it were the right and true thing to do. His dis- 
ciples warned Him not to go to Jerusalem. They said He would lose 
His life if he went. He did not stay away, and keep the peace, He 
went to Jerusalem and was crucified, although He knew before He 
went that He would be. It was His duty and He did not shirk it, 
although by so doing He started the greatest conflict the world has 
ever known—the battle between right and wrong. 

I prefer also the patriotic and inspiring address of Bishop 
Frederic Keator, recently delivered in Tacoma, who will pray 
for the success of our arms, and who will help us to get an 
army by any process the President asks. 

Now, as to the newspapers. You may be a little distrustful 
of the big ones, but you can depend on the little ones printed 
in the country towns where the editors often have to back up 
their printed views with their voices in street arguments and 
even with blows. I have a few less than 100 of these weekly 
papers in the district I represent. I read them. They want 
the kind of an army the President wants, and they are not 
squeamish about the name of the method you give to the scheme 
for raising that army. The trick is to get the army and get it 
now. Everybody knows that. I have here stacks of these 
papers to show you, and I will bank a great deal on what they 
say. 

In these papers there has been published in the last few 
weeks an appeal sent out by the Government for 450,000 
volunteers in the Regular Army and in the National Guard. 
These press notices are Uncle Sam’s direct appeal for men— 
volunteers—to fill up the holes in the Regular Army and in the 
National Guard. These papers also print glowing notices of 
the way men have volunteered in the small towns out there. 
I have picked up these little papers, have read them with 
pride, and have seen their proud notices of the way in which 
men have volunteered. 

Here is Washougal, a town of 456 people by the last census 
probably 1,000 now—it puts 14 men into the Army and Navy. 
That is a lot of men from a fine little town. Here is a town of 
2,000 people puts 42 men into the Army and Navy. Then, here 
is a town of 252 people—Cathlamet—complaining because it 
has put only a few men into the Army and Navy. Mind you, 
all these towns have contributed men to the National Guard 
and to the Naval Militia. The quota from the State of Wash- 
ington is full. Here is a town of 1,000, which put half a dozen 
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men into the Army and Navy. Here is a little town of 387 
people that has put 47 men into the Army and the Navy and 
the Marine Corps. That town is Stevenson, and I will guar- 
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antee, Mr. Chairman, that 47 soldiers and sailors from a town 
of 387 men, women, and children is about the record. [Ap- 
plause.] 2 

But with all these fine reports and the splendid showing 
from all the towns, I find that our great State of Washington 
has put into the Regular Navy only 360 men from April 1 to 
April 25, and into the Regular Army only 376 men from April 
5 to April 25, and into the Marine Corps from April 5 to April 
25 but 120 men. And there have been a lot of recruiting officers 
out there, and there is lots of patriotism. 

But now the surprise. The volunteer enlistment figures of 
the State of Washington may seem small, but they loom large 
beside those of the great Empire State of New York, with its 
more than 10,366,000 population. Washington, with 1,500,000 
population, has put in 20 days 120 men into the Marine Corps. 
New York, with more than ten millions of souls, puts in 184. 
Will that give us an Army? 

New York has put into the Army from April 1 to April 24 only 
2.677 men and into the Navy only 1,687 men, and into the Ma- 
rine Corps the pitiful number of 184 men. That is why we 
need selective conscription. Washington State will do its full 
share, but it would like a guaranty that New York and Pennsyl- 
yania and Indiana will do the same. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington 
yield to the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. KEATING. Have you the figures there from Massachu- 
setts? ` 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; I have not; but I doubt 
if they would make any better showing than the other populous 
States. . 

Mr. KEATING. Do not you think the State of Massachu- 
setts, which is represented so ably here by the eloquent advo- 
cates of preparedness, should make a better showing? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is the very point. We 
can not do better than that unless we have a selective system. 
That is my argument. I will come to it in a moment. I am 
calling attention to the fact that the State of Washington puts 
into the Marine Corps 120 men and the State of New York 184 
men. You must remember that the State of Washington has 
filled up its militia troops, its Naval Reserve, and has sent men 
to the Aviation Corps and has supplied its full quota, and has 
made a fair showing in the Regular Army and the United 
States Navy. . 

Indiana, with population enough to give it 13 Congressmen 
in this Chamber to Washington State's 5, puts into the Army 
in 24 days 2,463 men. At that it does far better than New 
York. Indiana puts into the Navy in two weeks, after war 
was declared, 554 men to New York’s 1,687 and Washington's 
360. New York’s population, 10,366,778; Indiana's, 6,193,626; 
and Washington’s, 1,505,810. 

But let us not wrangle as between States, This war is mak- 
ing us a nation. Put all the volunteer figures together since 
war began, when Uncle Sam asked for 450,000 men to fill up 
the holes, what does it amount to? 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. Does not the gentleman think that the fact 
that the men are all required to enlist for seven years makes 
some difference? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; they are enlisted for the 
time of the war. $ 

Mr. GORDON. No; under the present law they are enlisted 
for seven years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, let us see about that. 
Let us see just what the advertisement says. 

Mr. GORDON. The law is that no man can enlist to-day 
unless he enlists for seven years, both in the National Guard 
and in the Regular Army. The gentleman knows the law? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and I will not dispute 
that with the gentleman from Ohio, but here is the advertise- 
ment, or rather statement, issued on the authority of Sergt. 
W. D. Schuster, United States Army, and printed in the Monte- 
sano (Wash.) Vidette, I will put it in the RECORD: 

HALF “MILLION VOLUNTEERS WANTED FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY— 


ORDERS RECEIVED AT ABERDEEN RECRUITING STATION SAY MEN WILL BB 
RELEASED AT END OP WAR. 


Wanted—men to enlist in the Regular Army— 
And so forth. Then it says: 


Men who enlist since war was declared’ will be released at the ter- 
mination of the emergency and not held for the Re; Army term. 
‘This removes the princi objection to Regular Army enlistments, and 
the 55 4 should fill up rapidly. Aberdeen recruiting headquarters are 
at 218} East Heron Street. 


It is the policy of the War Department to discharge from service at 
the termination of the emergency all men who have enlisted in the 
Regular Army since the declaration of war, or who enlist now. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just been informed that that sort of 
appeal is made by the War Department as a result of a sort 
of agreement by which regulations are made to do until the law 
can be changed, as is now being done with this bill. 

My time is about gone. I would like to say this, however: 
When this bill is passed, and a selected list is called for from 
the State of Washington, there will be no protest, no resent- 
ment, and no riots, because they are patriotic people out there. 
[Applause.] We do not breed any other kind. When the re- 
cruiting officer comes around and asks for 1 man out of every 
20, we will be ready to supply him. The right men will go, and 
they will be good men. The selective system will provide all 
the men the Government needs, no matter how long the war 
lasts. It will not rob one community at the expense of another. 
It treats all alike—all men, all States, all industries, and all 
activities. The farm, the mine, the forests, will not lose more 
than their share of workers, It is said that it requires the 
industry of 15 men to keep 1 soldier in fighting trim in the 
field. Those who work at home to sustain those who have gone 
to the front and to sustain their dependents and to sustain 
their Government are entitled to full credit and will receive it 
under the selective plan. . 

Although the Government is moving rapidly in a war way, a 
thousand things which must be done are awaiting the passage 
of an Army bill which will give us an army and guarantee to 
keep us with an army throughout this war. The selective sys- 
tem for an army will not break down. We have no time to 
experiment, To me it seems preposterous to propose to try 
one form of an army and if that breaks down try another. We 
do not want any “ ifs.” 

No one questions either the loyalty or the valor of the Ameri- 
can volunteer, Everyone knows that, even if recruiting has 
been slow, it will quicken when something happens in this war 
to stir us vitally. That will fill the holes. The raising of an 
army now by the selective process does not mean the revival of 
the odious draft of 1863. The whole trouble with volunteering 
now, on a gigantic scale, is that it comes too late. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had had anything to do with framing 
of this plan I think I would have called it a democratic selec- 
tive system. As it is, the only trouble with it is that the word 
“draft” has been in bad company. But it does not make much 
difference about the name. This measure designed for the em- 
ployment of modern census and efliciency methods to the rais- 
ing of an army that shall mean business—an army that shall 
add to the glory of the United States; uphold its honor and 
strike decisive blows, backed by all the people, all the resources, 
and all the money of the United States; an army that shall end 
a war in which 90 per cent of all the Christian peoples of the 
world are engaged and bring peace, I hope, for all time to 
come, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Lea}. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, schoolboys of the 
Nation are taught that every one of our citizens owes to our 
Government two fundamental duties—obedience and support. 
They are taught that the duty to support includes military 
service. The Constitution of the United States empowers Con- 
gress “to raise” armies, not simply to accept volunteers. Men 
may question the wisdom of selective conscription, but they 
ean not dispute the right. To-day we are preparing to engage 
in a great war. Upon one proposition all patriotic men are 
agreed—the battles of our country, whatever they are to be, 
must be fought. Our disagreement is as to who shall fight 
those battles. 

Shall our soldiers be selected by our Government according 
to a uniform plan, or shall their selection depend upon the 
irresponsible volition of the individuals of this Nation? 

My opposition to the volunteer system of raising an army is 
founded upon two reasons: First, I believe it is an uncertain 
system; secondly, I believe it is an inefficient system. 

The voluntary system is uncertain, because in all this country 
there is not one human being who can tell us with assurance ` 
that it will give us men enough to fight this war. Men assert 
confidence in their own belief that by this means sufficient 
soldiers will be supplied at the beginning as well as during the 
progress of the war. But, in the face of the history of the 
last three years, is it prudent to commit the security of this 
Nation to a course of doubt, when one of certainty is at hand? 
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Every Member of this Congress knows that when we adopt a 


system of selective conscription 20,000,000 men will be on duty- 


and respond at the call of our Commander in Chief. 

It is asserted that because in former wars the volunteer has 
supplied men for our armies we can rely on him still. All our 
real wars of the past haye been hand-to-hand struggles on our 
own soil. In each of those conflicts the personal obligation and 
sense of responsibility was driven into the very hearts of the 
men and boys of our country. 

To-day we are in war with a nation separated from us by 
3,000 miles of sea, upon whose surface not a single German 
flag can be found. Beyond that our enemy is surrounded by 
a tightening band of steel, forged by our allies, who are fighting 
our battles. Our duty, as I see, is that when we be prepared 
we should go in search of our enemy, lest the time come when, 
under more unfortunate circumstances, he finds it to his advan- 
tage to come in search of us. : 

If that time does come and the Germans should invade our 
soil, bombard one of our cities, or if in combat on the ocean 
they would sink one of our great battleships, as they have sunk 
English battleships, and next morning the papers of America 
would tell the people of the Nation that every man of the crew 
stood by his post and calmly faced a certain death, and as the 
ship sank into the ocean, like the sailors of England, they sang 
a patriotic song, a song of love of country and home, that the 
last thing to go down was the flag of our country, then perhaps 
5,000,000 men would volunteer. But then it would be too late. 
The great lesson of the war has been that we must be prepared 
to be effective, to economize life and to economize effort. 

Some seem to think a call for volunteers is immediately going 
to separate our people into the brave and the cowardly, the 
worker and the shirker, the patriotic and the selfish, the generous 
and the avaricious, the worthy and the unworthy. 

I do not believe that is true. The bill proposes raising 1,000,000 
soldiers out of 20,000,000 who are capable of bearing arms. The 
average American citizen recognizes his duty to fight for his 
country and is willing to do it when sure that obligation rests 
upon him. There are 20 men to fight where 1 is to be taken. 
And many a man will, without cowardice and without unusual 
selfishness, figure that there is certainly 1 other man of the 
19 others upon whom the duty to go to war rests more strongly 
than on him. The average citizen is willing to go to war if 
necessary. He is willing to go, not because he wants to go nor 
because he likes war, but through a sense of duty to his country. 
Therefore, until the duty seems personal to him, he may wait 
until the demand is more pressing. The result, I fear, would 
be that we might not have a sufficient volunteer army, or that 
we might secure it only after unnecessary delay or burdensome 
efforts. But suppose we fail. Then what will happen? Under 
the terms of the bill proposed by the majority of the committee 
conscription. The conscription proposed by the committee is 
an odious conscription; that proposed by the President is an 
honorable conscription. Under the provisions of the bill pro- 
vided by the committee we first try out the voluntary system, and 
if that fails every man who is a conscript after that is put in 
the position of having refused to do his duty to his country. 
Under that system you make the uniform of our soldiers a badge 
of dishonor instead of one of honor. 

A number of speakers have asserted that heretofore conscrip- 
tion has not been resorted to in this country except as a last 
necessity, and that we should pursue that course now. In my 
judgment that is the reason that conscription has heretofore 
been odious to the American people. If we call for volunteers 
and fail to secure a response in sufficient numbers, and then 
we conscript our people, we put them in the position of serving 
their country only after having refused to do their duty. But 
if we conscript them to begin with, then we do not place upon 
any man a stigma of having failed to do his duty to his country, 
and all men can submit to its terms without humiliation and with 
a conscious pride that no one else is called to a higher service. 

Two speakers have, in effect, asserted that the volunteer sys- 
tem stigmatizes the man who hesitates to go, and thus drives 
him to enlist; drives him to enlist by the taunts and jeers of his 
fellow men, That is true. And, more than that, it stigmatizes 
every man who does not go, regardless of how meritorious his 
reasons may be for remaining at home. There are many patri- 
otic and conscientious men whose services are more useful and 
more necessary at home. Such men will consult their own con- 
` sciences. The claims of country and wife, mother, and child 
will seem to conflict. To remain at home under the stigma of 
the volunteer system would make life a living shame. 

How much better it would seem to be to have a plan of selec- 
tive service under which each man’s duty to serve or his claim 
of exemption is determined according to a uniform plan, and 


under which no man goes to war in shame and no man stays at 
home in dishonor! 

The man who is willing to go to war should not object be- 
cause his Government commands him to go. Only he who re- 
fuses to go can object. His refusal must be based on his re- 
fusal to do his duty. It must be based on the idea that the bat- 
tles of his country shall not be fought or else that somebody else 
shall fight them. Whether or not the battles of this country 
shall be fought and who shall fight them are questions that not 
the individual but the country itself should determine. 

The conscript system gives us 20,000,000 soldiers; the volun- 
teer system gives us no man knows what. The best message 
that we can send to our allies to-day is that, “ We have 20,000,000 
American citizens in this country all of whom are on duty and 
at the call of the Commander in Chief. When he speaks the 
word, we go.” That is the message to send to the allies in 
France to-day, and that is the message to send across the water 
to Germany, telling her in no uncertain tones that America is 
engaged in this war to stay until that day comes when our flag 
be carried in triumph from its last battle field. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. KEARNS]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am for 
the volunteer section in this bill for many reasons. One of the 
reasons is because the Committee on Military Affairs, who have 
had charge of this bill, who have heard the testimony, and who 
have given it great consideration, have reported such a Dill. 
And ever since I have been a Member of Congress I have been 
told that I ought to stand by the committee reports. There are 
other reasons why I am for the volunteer system. One is it 
has always proven a success in every war we have eyer fought 
since the birth of this great Nation. 

There is another reason why I am for the volunteer clause 
in this bill, and that is because there have been so many men 
between the ages of 21 and 40 years who have been trying for 
years to bring about this war, and I want to give to those men a 
chance to show their patriotism and to volunteer. [Applause.] 
I do not want them to have the excuse to say, when the young 
boys are marching away for the field of battle, The law pro- 
hibits me from going; I have no chance to volunteer. and the 
War Department has not conscripted me.“ I am for the volun- 
teer clause in this bill because the newspapers in this country 
for many years have been working up this propaganda for war, 
and many of these men who have been indulging in this propa- 
ganda are under the age of 40 years. I am going to see if they 
are us patriotic as they have claimed to be, or whether they 
have been working deceit upon the American people. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

It has been charged on the floor of this House that many of 
the great daily papers of this country have been, to use a plain, 
blunt, and expressive expression, bribed to bring this country 
on the verge of war, and these men who occupy seats in the 
press gallery of this House to-night have been writing this 
war stuff for all these years. If this charge be true—and I 
do not make it, because I haye not the proof of its truthfulness, 
but men have made it—if it be true, you are working for a 
master who has done much to bring this country into war, and 
this, too, for a price. 

The stamp of odium was placed on Benedict Arnold for a 
lesser crime than that if this be true. These are some of 
the few reason why I am for the volunteer clause in this bill. 
If the great metropolitan newspapers in this country are not 
guilty of this charge brought against them on the floor of this 
House, why do not they rise as one and ask for an investigation 
at the hands of Congress or some committee appointed for that 
purpose? Not one has come to the front and asked for such an 
inquest. Gentlemen, I am not making this charge, because I 
lack proof, but I am saying that the accusation has been made 
and no newspaper has come forth to prove that it is not guilty 
of the highest degree of treason against the American boys of 
this country. 

Mr. LUNN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LUNN. Does the gentleman believe that if it had not 
been for the newspapers we would not have been at war? 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not know; I have no evidence. If some- 
thing or some evidence had been eliminated, I could not tell 
whether we would be at war or not, and neither can the gentle- 
man from New York say what the result would have been had 
the newspapers published the truth, and nothing but the truth, 

Mr. LUNN. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
newspapers were the cause of it. ] 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not say they were the cause of it, but I 
say they have been diligently shouting for war or shouting for 
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this country to do something that would bring us to the verge 
of war for the past three years, and the gentleman from New 
York knows that I speak the truth. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Members on the floor voted for the war resolu- 
tion—I do not know whether the gentleman from Ohio did or 
not—because of their conviction that it was necessary for the 
national welfare. 2 

Mr. KEARNS. I voted for the declaration of war because 
there had been brought to bear upon us a state of facts or a 
condition which I believed, although others believed to the con- 
trary, would be doing my country a wrong if I did not vote that 
way. That condition was not made by you; that condition was 
not made by me; but that condition was made to a great extent, 
as has been charged on this floor, by the newspapers of this 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Very naughty. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
he thinks the newspapers of this country paid for sinking the 
Lusitania? [Applause.] 

Mr. KEARNS. I never heard anyone make the charge that 
the newspapers of this country had paid for the sinking of the 
Lusitania. No one ever made such a charge as that, but I want 
to say to you, sir, that before the American citizens took pas- 
Sage on the Lusitania they were warned that it was to be sunk, 
and the British officer, captain of that ship, after the warning 
had been given to the American people and to him, deceived 
the American people and got them to take passage on the ship, 
and I believe he did it for the one purpose of bringing the 
American people into the vortex of this awful war. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. KEARNS. That war for the last two and a half years 
has been sapping the civilized nations of all Europe, and I be- 
lieve the captain of that vessel deliberately deceived these pas- 
sengers and coaxed them on board that he, might inflame this 
country to bring them to the rescue of the British Government. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes; if the question has reference to the 
point at issue. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Is it not a fact that the German 
Government had a wireless operator as a spy and that he sent 
orders to the Lusitania which sent that vessel through between 
two German submarines? ý 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not know; I was not on the Lusitania, 
I was not about the wireless, and I do not know whether that 
is true or not. [Applause.] 

But I do know that the captain of the Lusitania, after he 
knew that his ship was doomed, deceived these Americans who 
were about to take passage on his ship, and-told them there was 
no danger, and I do know, as you know and as every other 
sensible man in this House knows—and you are all sensible— 
that he did it so that he could get American, boys to fight the 
battles of England that her own sons were refusing to fight. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEARNS. 


o get. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KEARNS. Can I get more time? 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I am terribly crowded for time. 
Mr. KEARNS. Well, I am going to take a chance on it, and I 
yield. 

Mr. SWIFT. I would like to ask the gentleman if his state- 
ment with reference to the Lusitania is based on the same char- 
acter of evidence as his statement in reference to the news- 
papers? 

Mr. KEARNS. No; it is not; and the gentleman certainly is 
not questioning that statement at this time, when the whole 
world knows it, except perhaps the gentleman himself? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield two minutes more to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. KEARNS. Oh, I would like to have five. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Very well, I yield five minutes 
more. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the trend 
of the gentleman's argument it is to the effect that the news- 
papers were the cause of this war? 

Mr. KEARNS. Just wait a minute. I have answered that 
same question before. 

Mr, HASTINGS. And that the gentleman himself voted for 
the resolution declaring a state of war existed, and I want to 


I do not know how much time I am going 
t 


ask this question: Did the newspapers cause the gentleman 

himself to vote for that resolution? 
Mr. KEARNS. I will answer that. 

papers had a great deal to do with bringing about the condition 


I did say that the news- 


that caused this war, I voted for the resolution, not because 
of that. If you were to set my house on fire I would try to put 
it out, although I would not want you to set it on fire. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then the gentleman thinks that the news- 
papers set the house on fire? 

Mr. KEARNS. I think they did a great deal to work up the 
war propaganda and so do you think so. I can not yield any 
more. 

When this Congress gave heed to the warning voice of the 
President, and following his advice declared that a state of war 
existed between this country and the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, we committed ourselves and the Nation to a thorough 
and patriotic prosecution of that war. This declaration of hos- 
tilities carried with it the promise that we would give to the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, the President of 
the United States, whatever resources the Nation might possess, 
Now that war has been declared, we must not shirk one duty 
or swerve one inch from the path of courage. Upon this I 
think we are a unit. Since war means men to do the fighting, 
we now are seeking for the best way of securing these men 
without unnecessary delay, and have them start upon a period 
of training that will fit them for the duties of the soldier in 
battle. Relative to the question of the best and quickest 
method to be pursued in securing this armed force there is no 
unity of opinion. 

The War Department has reversed all traditions of America 
in this regard, and has said that the volunteer system has in all 
our wars proven a failure and therefore this plan that is as old 
as our Nation must be forced into the discard and the hereto- 
fore hated and despised draft plan be henceforth the one system 
to be followed in the future. Of course, lest it grate too harshly 
on the ear of patriotism, they apply to the machinery a newly 
invented muffler and call it “selective universal conscription.” 
The diction of this phrase has a sound that is somewhat pleas- 
ing, and on its face has the appearance of justness that its 
practice I feel will never prove. 

We have for our consideration at this time two propositions, 
neither of which has the recommendation of the War Depart- 
ment nor the President. The majority of the Military Com- 
mittee of this House presents a bill embodying the volunteer 
system to be put in force at once on proclamation of the Presi- 
dent calling for volunteers, with the right of the President to 
at once build up the machinery necessary before conscription 
can be made. To construct this machinery, it is admitted by the 
friends of the draft idea, will require from some four to six 
months. This bill, therefore, provides two methods—the volun- 
teer and the draft. If the one proves to be a failure, the other 
can be applied at the very earliest moment that the system is 
perfected. The minority of this Military Committee reports a 
bill similar in words and form with the single exception of the 
volunteer clause. The minority’s bill takes away from the 
American citizen his right to voluntarily bear arms in the de- 
fense of his country. It entirely abandons this American and 
truly democratic idea and adopts the single thought of conscrip- 
tion, thus surrendering to the aristocracy of our Army officers 
one of the basic principles on which our great and free Gov- 
ernment was built. In taking this departure from our well- 
known and beloved traditions, an attempt is made by those 
wedded to the draft plan to confuse the idea of universal mili- 
tary training with compulsory military service. Those who 
use the two plans interchangeably and as synonyms, do it with 
deliberate intention of deceiving the casual and unthinking 
reader. These proponents of the draft well know that uni- 
versal military training is backed by almost a universal opinion 
not only in this House but in their home districts; therefore 
they confuse the two in an attempt to catch the American in 
the net of deceit. 

I am afraid those Army officers who first conceived this idea 
slander the American citizens when they offer an excuse that the 
volunteer idea has been tried in the present war in England and 
proven a failure and at last England has had to resort to con- 
scription. They urge, therefore, that we profit by her mistake 
and conscript at once. They do not tell you that England 
raised an army of 5,000,000 men by volunteers. But eyen were 
their statements true, I would ask did it ever occur to these 
highbrow warriors in the Army Department—many of whom 
have never smelt the smoke of battle—that these are Americans 
whom they are thus comparing with Englishmen; that perhaps 
the poor, down-trodden classes of Great Britain have refused to 
fight for a Government that boasts of its class distinction, of its 
royal blood. I would remind these gentlemen that this is Amer- 
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ica, and there is no comparison between the American people, 
where every man is a peer, and the British, where a few are of 
the royalty and the many are separated into distinct and lowly 
¢lasses. What is it that makes the American, as distinguished 
from the peoples of most of the world, walk with head erect and 
step so proud? It is because he breathes the air of the only Gov- 
ernment upon the face of the earth that has from its birth de- 
clared “ That all men are created equal.” Then let us not urge 
that because England failed America’s sons can and will do no 
better in this death struggle that for more than two years has 
been draining Europe of her lifeblood. The American loves and 
respects his country and his flag; the former perhaps has no 
such impelling influence that would command such deyotion. 
[Applause.] 

Again, in placing the stigma of disgrace upon our Volunteers 
in former wars, this coterie of Army officers who advocate con- 
scription stop not in their libel and slander of the soldiers who 
gave us the Union and has ever since preserved it. Seemingly 
without compunction these men would pluck the laurels from 
the graves of that great volunteer soldiery of the Revolution 
that marched over-that bloody trail from Bunker Hill to victory 
at Yorktown, driving forever from our shores the tyranny of 
England. Now, this same England carries to us testimony in 
proof of its failure, and this testimony is at once adopted by our 
Army Board. This message is an insult to every man who ever 
fought of his own free will in any of the wars of our country. 
I can not remain silent and hear men say on this floor that it was 
not a success in our great Civil War. I will say to them who 
make this claim that you are not backed by the teachings of our 
history. I do not think you men of the North would dare go to 
your homes and on Memorial Day next preach such a preachment 
as this to those few grizzled warriors bent and stooped with their 
burden of years and their many friends and stalwart sons there 
gathered to commemorate the memory of their deeds of valor and 
pay silent tribute at the graves of the dead. [Applause.] I do 
not believe that the bravest and the rashest of the southern 
membership of this House would have either the courage or the 
lack of discretion to go back to your homes and tell the remnant 
of those old boys who wore the gray and their valiant sons that 
their fighting and deportment on the field of battle were not up 
to the standard of the soldiery of any country or any clime. 
I do not want to abandon this idea—this American idea—in its 
entirety for another system that comes to us from abroad. 
[ Applause. ] 

The majority bill gives the President two plans instead of 
one, and one of these can be put into effect within one hour after 
the bill becomes a law. It can be used to put us on a war foot- 
ing without delay, while the other system is being perfected. 
Should the draft system alone be adopted, you do not only chal- 
lenge the courage of our American manhood, but what for the 
moment is all-important—you delay for many months the com- 
mencement of an army under this bill. 

Gentlemen say the volunteer plan is unjust, unwise, and ineffi- 
cient; that it puts the burden of the battle on the shoulders of 
the courageous and allows the slacker to escape. They claim 
the universal compulsory system treats all alike. Let us see. 
The bill, as drafted by the War Department, seeks only to con- 
script boys between the ages of 19 and 25, entirely exempting 
from duty those men who shout so loudly for war who are above 
that age. This bill would entirely exempt from military duty 
those men who have so diligently shouted for war from news- 
paper offices and public platforms. It is possible while they 
so earnestly, and perhaps for a price, clamored for war they 
had been assured by the war propagandists that men of their 
age would not be called upon to fight, but that the children and 
the young men of the country would be the ones called upon 
to sacrifice their lives in British and French trenches, where 
human blood runs deep. They say this is universal compulsory 
service; but I am afraid the young men of America who are 
between the ages of 19 and 25 years will deny the universality 
of such a law. If you want what is really compulsory military 
service, leave the ages between 21 and 40, as written in both of 
these bills, and favor none. 

Gentlemen on the floor of this House who live in farming dis- 
tricts tell you that the farmer’s boy will not be called upon to 
go, because he must remain home to help feed the hungry mil- 
lons of the world. Gentlemen who live in manufacturing dis- 
tricts tell you that the great hosts of men who work in the 
workshops and factories will not have to go, because these great 
patriotic citizens will have to remain behind to make clothing, 
guns, and ammunition for the soldiers. Still other men who 
live in mining districts say that the miner will not have to go, 
because he is needed deep down in the earth, bringing to the 
surface the iron and the coal and the copper and the zint and 
other metals so needful in the prosecution of this war. With 


these propositions staring us in the face, many gentlemen have 
cried out in dismay, “Where in the name of heaven are “you 
going to get these soldiers?” and I can only conclude that since 
all thé men have been excluded we will have to make up our 
Army from the Boy Scout ranks. [Applause.] 

This leads me to the thought expressed by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] on yesterday. When he made the 
statement that in all of our previous wars the great majority 
of our volunteer soldiers were 18 years of age and under, he 
quoted alleged statistics to show where a great percentage of 
them were only 15 years of age. I do not know where he got 
his figures, but they are not consistent with any register made 
by our War Department. Were these figures true—and, thank 
God, they are not—it would be a sad commentary upon Ameri- 
can manhood. The American men, not boys, make war, and 
after war is made it would be cowardice personified to allow 
children to go and men to remain at home in safety. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I am for this bill because no one but the War Staff advocated 
even its principles before it reached this House. I am for the 
dual system of raising an army, to wit, the volunteer and con- 
script, because such eminent and seasoned lawmakers on the 
Democratic side of this House as Speaker CLARK, Chairman 
Dent, Democratic Floor Leader Kircuty, and a long list of 
others, and such men as Republican Leader Mann and Mr, ex- 
Speaker Cannon. I am for it because it is the quickest and 
most efficient method of raising an army. We are all behind 
the President and are going to help him win this war. 

Mr. S GER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCurzoce]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, we are at war with a 
great military power, and I believe now is the time that every 
resource of this Nation should be used to bring that war to a 
speedy and successful conclusion. It shall, therefore, be my 
purpose to stand back of the President, as the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, and do everything in my power 
consistent with my judgment and my conscience to assist him 
in the carrying out of the solemn daty and the grave semen: 
bility that rests upon him. 

There have been differences of opinion among people as to 
the policy we should have pursued at the beginning. Some be- 
lieve that we should have entered the war when the neutrality 
of Belgium was outraged; some believe that we should have 
gone to war when the Lusitania was sunk; and there are others 
who believe that we should not have entered the war at all. 
But now that we are in the war, it is the patriotic duty of every 
American citizen to stand by the country and do everything 
possible to assist in bringing about a speedy restoration of 


peace, 

This is a situation that calls not only for patriotic devotion 
to the country, but for the wisest counsel and best thought of 
which the Nation is capable in the perfecting of the policies 
we decide upon in the carrying on of the war. It is only by 
united action, by consultation among the responsible heads of 
the Government, that we can hope to accomplish the best re- 
sults, and those who contend or say that men charged with 
responsibility should not express their opinions as to what is 
best to be done, but should follow blindly the course that may 
be outlined by some department are advocating a policy that 
will take from our country one of its greatest safeguards in 
this its hour of peril. 

I have no sympathy with the Members of Congress who criti- 
cize the President or the departments in the cloakrooms and 
then remain silent on the floor of the House, and I believe that 
it is the duty of every Member of Congress to at least make 
known his views in regard to the various policies in their mak- 
ing; but I also believe that when a policy has been determined 
upon, that then everybody should stand back of that policy in 
order that we may show a united front. 

I have received many telegrams urging me to stand back of 
the President. Of course, I intend to stand back of the Presi- 
dent, and I intend to stand back of my country; but that does 
not mean that I shall refuse or fail to voice my honest convic- 
tions and exercise my constitutional duty under the oath of 
office I have taken; otherwise I had better go home. 

PATRIOTISM NATION’S STRENGTH, 


If I were to be asked the question, Wherein lies the strength 
of the Nation? I should answer in but a single word—patriot- 
ism! Patriotism is the most important element of national 
character, It was patriotism burning in the hearts of the fath- 
ers of our country that resulted in the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the greatest public document ever penned 
by human hands; and it was patriotic devotion to the principles 
enunciated and laid down in that declaration that brought that 
contest, first for justice and then for freedom, to a successful 
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conclusion. The patriotism of the American people has been 
tested and tried, and it has been proven to be the strength of 
the Nation in every subsequent war in which our country has 
engaged, Patriotism will win the present war and preserve in- 
violate the rights of American citizens, whether upon the land 
or sea, and the principles of liberty on which our Government 
was founded and has been maintained. 

Any. policy that will in the slightest degree lessen the patriot- 
ism of the American people strikes a blow at the Nation, and 
I have found, in my limited experience, that very often method 
has a great deal to do with the securing of the acceptance or 
the rejection of a proposition submitted to men. In other words, 
men will sometimes accept a proposition if presented in a cer- 
tain way that they would absolutely reject if presented in an- 
other way, therefore I believe it is important in this war that 
we should be careful of the method we follow in raising our 
Army. 

We can not reject and override all the precedents that have 
heretofore been followed by our free Government and adopt 
methods that have been followed by monarchies, and not en- 
danger the damping of the ardor of the patriotism of the 
American people. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman believe that “selective 
conscription ” is a term that the people will distinguish ; that is, 
that they wi‘! distinguish between selective conscription and 
merely plain conscription? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. To my mind selective conscription is 
more offensive than plain conscription, It gives too much 
power to those administering it. It endangers our liberty, in 
my humble judgment, and, therefore, I am against conscription 
before the volunteer system is tried out and the seductive word 
“selective” added to it. [Applause.] 

We must have an army; we must have an efficient army, 
and we also want an enthusiastic army, and one that will fight 
not only because they are compelled to but because they want 
to, and because they are impelled by the same spirit that has 
made this Government the one great free Government that 
stands out among the nations of the world. 

Conscription has always been more or less in disrepute in 
this country. Men who would gladly volunteer will resent 
being conscripted. In some sections of this country men would 
rather go to jail than be conscripted, althéugh they would 
willingly volunteer to serye their country. 

I believe in conscription to force the slacker to do his part, 
but I believe that conscription should only be resorted to if the 
volunteer system does not meet the requirements. 

It has been said by a military official: “ Unwilling men 
burden armies, eat its subsistence, retard its action, and give it 
panic.” 

The bill reported by the majority of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee provides that the President may call for 500.000 volun- 
teers, and then for 500,000 more volunteers should he deem it 
necessary, and if in the judgment of the President we are 
unable to raise the army and the men needed by these calls, the 
President may then proceed with selective conscription. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman believe that a sufficient 
number of men can be raised by a call for volunteers? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do; and I will say so in a few minutes. 

It is also provided in this biJl that the War Department may 
proceed at once in its preparation for conscription by the estab- 
lishment of registration stations, the taking of a census of 
those of military age, so that while the volunteer plan is being 
tried out no time will be lost, because the machinery for carry- 
ing out the conscription plan provided for in the bill will go 
right on, and when the President has made his decision, should 
it be that he can not raise sufficient soldiers by the volunteer 
system, he can at once proceed to raise them by conscription, 
The advantage of this bill is that it preserves the same system 
that our country has always pursued, and it gives an oppor- 
tunity to men who desire to enter the Army, being actuated by 
patriotism and the desire to serve their country, to do so with- 
out being conscripted. The bill also provides that only those 
who can serve their country best as soldiers shall be taken and 
those who are needed in the fields and factory shall not be 
permitted to volunteer. 

The slacker, under the provision of the House bill, will be 
unable to get away, because the President will have the power 
to conscript him if he is needed. The House bill preserves the 

Principles of democracy and provides for both a volunteer sys- 
tem and conscription. The bill offered by the minority mem- 


bers of the Military Affairs Committee provides only for con- 
scription and eliminates the volunteer system. “Why should we 
close the door of opportunity to men who want to serve their 
country? The law should not prevent a man who may not be 
liable by conscription from going into the service if he wants 
to volunteer. 

I believe that the House bill will raise an army quicker, pro- 
viding as it does for both the volunteer system and conscription, 
than the minority bill which provides for conscription alone. 
If I thought for a moment that this bill would mean any un- 
necessary delay in the raising of the Army I would vote against 
it; but I am sure it will be quicker and more efficient, and I 
believe that it will result in the raising of an army under con- 
ditions that will not lessen the patriotism of the people. I be- 
lieve that it will eliminate the probability of adverse feeling 
against the war being fanned into flame which might result in 
internal conflict and internal revolt and will result in the rais- 
ing of a better fighting force than could be raised by conscrip- 
tion alone. 

It has been said that experts favor conscription; that they do 
not believe in the volunteer system. But in listening to the de- 
bate on the floor of the House I became impressed with the fact 
that the qualifications of the experts have not been shown. 

The test of the efficiency of a fighting force is only shown 
under fire. Roosevelt wants to lead a volunteer army ! 

I would prefer to take the advice of men like Gen, Sherman, 
writing after his experience in the Civil War, than to take the 
advice of the General Staff, writing before the war and before 
they have had any real experience with a fighting force actually 
under fire. 

Gen, W. T. Sherman in his personal memoirs, writing of the 
military lessons of the Civil War, says: 

“But the real difficulty was and will be again to obtain an adequate 
number of good soldiers. We tried almost every system known to 
modern nations, all with more or less success—volunteer enlistments, 
the draft, and bought substitutes—and I think that all officers of ex- 

erience will confirm my assertion that the men who voluntarily en- 
isted at the outbreak of the war were the best—better than the con- 
script and far better than the bought substitute.” 

It would seem to me that the conditions which it is claimed 
resulted in the failure of the volunteer force in England will 
not apply to the soldiers raised in this country. If it should 
become necessary to send American soldiers to the trenches 
abroad, which I trust we may never have to do, it would be little 
short of criminal to send them without proper training, and 
there is no reason in the world why a volunteer army should 
not be as thoroughly trained as a ‘conscripted army. Any force 
we send abroad can be used as a reserve force, and there will be 
no necessity for placing untrained soldiers in active service until 
they have received the training that will make it possible for 
them to fight in the front rank without needless slaughter. 

The argument that we by raising a volunteer army will be 
making the same mistake England has made is not a sound 
argument, because we are not going to be in the same condition 
England was in. Whether our Army be a conscripted army or 
a volunteer army, or both, I have faith enough in our officers 
and those who will be directing this war to feel that our soldiers 
will be well trained before they are subjected to the hazard of 
active fighting. 

The advantage of the House bill is that it provides for both 
the volunteer system and conscription. Because I believe the 
bill reported by the majority of the Military Affairs Committee, 
and known as the House bill, is fair, efficient, American, demo- 
cratic, and workable, I shall support it. [Applause.] 

There is a distinction between universal military training and 
conscription. Providing for conscription does not mean that we 
are providing for universal military training. 

It is revolting to me to think of sending conscripted soldiers 
to a foreign battle field and to foreign trenches. I do not know 
how the other Members of this House feel about it, but I want 
to say to you that I do not want to be a party to sending an 
unwilling soldier or an unwilling boy to a European trench to 
be chained to a cannon. [Applause.] It was with that in view - 
and that spirit in mind that I offered an amendment to the war 
resolution to the effect that soldiers should not be sent abroad 
except upon the express authorization of Congress. I did not 
know and I do not know but that it may be necessary to send 
them over there, but I believe they should only be sent over 
there as the result of an overpowering public sentiment, which 
will be best evidenced through the medium of the representa- 
tives of the people. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I listened with a great deal 
of interest to the speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. GARDNER] this afternoon. I haye looked upon him as a 


military man, willing to go any length in the way of militarism; 
but I thought his speech was exceedingly fair. He said there 
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was no doubt in his mind but that a menge army is the mora | Zhen tt is propõsea to t the names im a box and draw. w. them, just 


efficient army and the more effective force, but he added that the 


lar with the people; that it is unpopular Labial 


the spirit of patriotism has not been aroused; are you A : 


tlemen, in passing this conscription bill and 9 the vol- 
unteer feature, going to take away the probability of that pa- 
triotism being aroused, or are you going to follow the plan tha 
arouses the patriotism of the American people and that will 
make it possible to raise a volunteer army instead of going out 
and letting the idea prevail that you are going to pull the boys 
away from their homes and away from their mothers against 
their wills? I do not think it is good policy. I am for my coun- 
try and I am for this war, now that we are in it; but I want to 
say to you that I do not believe it is good judgment to conscript 
men in the beginning. I believe that we should rely upon the 
volunteer system first. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 

expired. 

ms SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen]. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, barring sentiment and what some of us are pleased to 
call Democratic principles, there is not much, if any, difference 
between the tjvo systems proposed by the bill of the majority 
and that of the minority of the committee. I do not see how 
the country or the administration could be much more ham- 
pered by one than the other. If at all, it could certainly be of 
only short duration, and it seems to me that the measure pro- 
posed by the minority is more likely to cause delay. The only 
real difference, as I understand the measure, is that the one 
proposed by the majority of the committee provides that the 
President shall first call for volunteers and after allowing a 
reasonable time, he being the judge of that, shall have the right 
to conscript them by what the bill denominates a “selective 
draft system.” The age limit of those to be conscripted in each 
case is the same—from 21 to 40. 

The administration bill is, to my mind, a more serious matter, 
in that it proposes to raise an army by conscription and selecting 
only those who are from 19 to 25 years of age. 

When the question of conscription was first agitated I thought 
I was opposed to it, but as the days have passed and the dis- 
cussion has proceeded I have watched the maneuverings of 
strange parties, purporting to reside in our larger cities, and 
bave about reached the conclusion that conscription for some 
classes would be both safe and sane. Every day I receive a 
score or more or letters and telegrams, not from citizens of my 
own district or State, but from variously designated “ trade 
organizations” and so-called “safety leagues” in other States, 
urging and advising me how to vote on this important question, 
It is this crowd that I have reached the conclusion should be 
conscripted, but I fear they can not be reached by the proposed 
bills of either the majority, the minority, or administration. 

Information received from this source leads one to conclude 
that much of such clamor for conscription is not the voice of 
Jacob but of Esau, who seeks to lay his hairy hand upon us. 
I fear that some of the noise heard from these great“ boards 
of trade,” “safety leagues,” and ultrapatriotic dailies, denounc- 
ing every man as a traitor trying to block the administration, 
who sees fit to vote his convictions and support the bill recom- 
mended by a majority of the Military Committee, is but the 
echo of great corporations, fatted bondholders, and vultures 
of finance. 

I have confidence in the integrity and intelligence of those 
who elected me. I am willing to take their advice, and God 
being my helper, I shall vote upon this question in accordance 
with my convictions and just as I believe a majority of those 
citizens whom I have the honor to represent would, with the 
same lights before them, vote if present. I suppose all other 
Members of Congress will do likewise; hence if they should not 
vote as I do, I shall not feel that they are more just or less 
untrue than I am. 

On Monday last, when we first entered upon a discussion of 
the Army bill, my colleague from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] asked 
the distinguished chairman of the Military Committee to ex- 
plain how the selection of the first or any additional increment 
provided for under the conscription plan would be made. The 
gentleman from Alabama replied: 


* 


to take a census, in the first place, of all male citizens between 

ages that the bill may provide for—19 —.— ae beep tore pe tbe War 
gg bill, and 21 and 40, according to the committee bill. 

The first thing that must be done, of course, is to take this census, 


course, the right is reserved to determine 
A RA 
—.— competent or ‘or any 


Since that time I have attended the meetings of the commit- 


more than other classes. Yet there has been created in the 
public mind, I do not say by the administration, a belief that 
it is the intention of the Government to exempt from service all 
of those citizens of military age who now are or may hereafter 
be engaged in farming or manufacturing of foodstuffs, clothing, 
ete., each of these supposedly exempt classes expecting the 


be taken in the census, placed in a box, and those who are drawn 
therefrom will be expected to serve. 

I am in favor of conserving the resources of this country and, 
upon the principles of public policy and military exigency, of 
placing into service the unemployed, but no bill makes such 
express provision. If such is the intention of the administra- 
tion or of Congress, it appears to me that there is no better 
place to say so than in the bill itself, and I shall offer to amend 
the bill for this purpose, as follows: 


Provided, That all able-bodied bee citizens of the United States 
between 21 and 40 years of d residing t 


counting eight hours per during the six months next — — 
the passage of this act. sha be and are hereby aga lr enrolle 


and during the period of the present war; and that each rson 80 

enrolled shall, within 30 days, or such time ‘thereafter as the President 

to such authori 

ident of the United States for suc 
» directed. 


[Applause.] 

I am not so wedded to my proposed amendment that I will not 
willingly forsake it for any other provision which will guar- 
antee to the people that the first to be conscripted are those 
able-bodied “sons of rest” between 21 and 40 years of age, 
both rich and poor alike. 

I have no unkind word to say against our unemployed citizens. 
They may not be considered especially energetic or practical, 
but many of them are gentlemen; most of them are brave and 
doubtless would make good soldiers. If they have no job, so 
far as the good of society is concerned they need one whether 
rich or poor, and as the proposed amendment avoids in a meas- 
ure the odium attached to the words “draft” or “ conscript,” 
why should we not adopt it? 

Gentlemen, this proposition is not one of sentiment or of 
politics. If we expect to do a man’s part and to wage a success- 
ful war we must meet it upon the broad principle of economy 
and military exigencies. We must preserve the active produc- 
ing forces of the country and utilize the others. Under the 
present military methods the Army is one place where “ slack- 
ing is not permitted, so as a business proposition let us utilize 
the unemployed, and thus preserve, as much as possible, those 
active industrial forces upon which we can depend for honest 
service without military persuasion. 

When we have first provided for the unemployed, we should 
next enlist from the ranks of the professional men, from specu- 
lators and tradesmen. The work of this great throng who pro- 
duce nothing, but, as a rule, occupy the position of middlemen 
between the producers and the consumers, can be carried on by 
the males who are too old to fight and the women and children 
who are not expected to.. Next we should enlist from classes 
engaged in manufacturing, but conserve a sufficient number of 
these, who together with the male portion too old to fight, and 
the women and children aforesaid not expected to, will be able 
to manufacture such articles of necessity as the Nation may 
demand. Last and least of all should be the agricultural 
classes. Farm labor, especially in the South, has been greatly 
depleted during the past two or three years. This labor has 
gone to our great manufacturing centers, where they have been 
attracted by payment of higher wages than the conditions in 
agricultural sections justify. 

But aside from this, for years past there has been a steady 
exodus of farm laborers from agricultural distriets to our large 
cities. With the present demands and probable necessity for 
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future shipments of farm products to the allied nations of Eu- 
rope, we shall be forced to retain our farm hands at their present 
posts. Remember that every time you take a man from the 
farm you convert a producer into a consumer. You not only 
do this, but you increase the burden of those remaining, for they 
are then not only forced to support him, but all those who he had 
supported before leaving the farm. We can not increase the 
burdens of the women and children of the agricultural districts, 
especially of the South, for they have all they can endure. For 
years their loads have been heavy, but, unable to shift the re- 
sponsibility, they have endured them without a murmur. 

Already it has been called to my attention from several 
sources that various newspapers and trade journals throughout 
this country are agitating a proposition to fix a maximum price 
for the sale of all agricultural products. The best way for the 
Government to protect its agricultural interests is to protect 
those engaged in the production of agricultural commodities. 
Let the producers receive the highest market price, and, if lim- 
itations are to be made, let it be upon the speculators engaged 
in the sale of such commodities. It is probably advisable to 
limit the profit of speculators, but the Government should see to 
it that such limitations in no way affect the humble producer. 

Gentlemen, I can not speak for any other States, but so far 
as Georgia is concerned I can say that the proposed adminis- 
tration bill will not permit the creation of an effective Army 
without heavy drafting on those engaged in agriculture. The 
respective States are supposed to bear their quota of war bur- 
dens. If we have 100,000,000 population and desire to raise an 
Army of 1,000,000 strength, then for each 1,000,000 of our popu- 
lation we must furnish 10,000 soldiers, and each State must 
furnish soldiers on this basis in proportion to its population. 
Desiring to raise an Army of 2,000,000 men, which I understand 
to be the plan, Georgia, with a population of more than 
2,500,000, would furnish for an Army of the size indicated a 
total of more than 50,000—about 4,500 to each congressional 
district. Less than 21 per cent of the population of Georgia is 
in the cities. Seven per cent, or 7,000,000, of our population in 
the United States is between 19 and 25 years of age. Upon this 
basis, in all the cities of Georgia there are only 37,705 within 
the age which the administration desires; and as it is estimated 
that 40 per cent of this number will be excused on account of 
physical ailment, religious belief, or other cause, only 23,623 
will be available. Where will the other 83,540 come from, ex- 
cept from the farms of that State? I can not give my consent 
to such a draft as this from our agricultural forces, when upon 
the basis provided for by the Military Committee in both the 
majority and minority bills there can be raised from our popu- 
lation between 21 and 40 years of age, in the cities alone, more 
than 70,000. 

But another reason why I can not support the proposed ad- 
ministration measure is because it seeks to draft by conscrip- 
tion into the military service of this country and into the 
trenches of Europe boys only 19 years of age. They are not re- 
sponsible for conditions; they have no voice in the Government, 
and should not be forced to discharge that burden which the 
administration measure will not place upon men 26 years of 
age—their equals in strength and superiors in judgment. Many 
of my constituents have urged me to do anything the President 
desires, I am very sorry that I can not comply with their re- 
quests, but I can not conscientiously commit myself to such a 
policy. My conception of democracy leads me to the conclusion 
that the burden of military service should rest on those from 
21 to 40, and that we should not crucify the minors of this 
country upon the “cross of conscription.” 

This Nation has already had some experience with conscrip- 
tion, and without consideration of the riots caused by an en- 
forcement of the same, I invite your attention to extracts from 
a letter of Mr. J. M. Kennedy, dated London, England, Decem- 
ber 28, 1915, addressed to the editor of the London Economist, 
and printed therein January 1, 1916, pages 15 and 16, as fol- 
ows: 

Desertions, as was to be expected in these circumstances, were very 
numerous. in the spring of 1864 some 3,000 officers and 80,000 non- 
commissioned officers and men were missing from the Army of the 
Potomac alone “for reasons unknown." Well might Lincoln remark, 
“We get a large heer! of reinforcements together and start them to 
the front, but after deducting the sick, the deserters, the stragglers, 
and the discharged, the numbers seriously diminish by the time they 
reach their destination. It's like trying to shovel fleas across a barn- 
yard—you don't get em all there.” 

It was not merely the moral opposition of the people which made 
sonscription a failure; for a failure it was. The total number of men 
secured by the North between the assing of the draft act and the end 
of the war was just over 2,000,000, but a very large pro ion of 
these were recruited voluntarily by bounties. * * + ere were 
economic as well as moral causes. Middle-class men with dependents 


simply could not afford to enter the army; the working classes either 
would, not, in many instances, or deserted, 


Extract from “Conscription in the Confederate States of 
America, 1862 to 1865,” by R. P. Brooks; printed in Military His- 
torian and Economist, October, 1916, pages 419 to 442: 

Conscription appears to have put inte the army not more than 25 

r cent of the total. But it is unfair to credit conscription with hav- 

g augmented the armies even to that extent, because the 
classes were confessedly almost worthless as fighting material, no 
doubt 100,000 deserters admitted by Gen. Preston to be at large, were 
agp iene E conscripts. Compulsory service was, furthermore, a weaken- 
Ing force in that it brought conflicts with the States, which jed to halt- 
hearted Support in some instances and did much te make service in 
the army unpo Another untoward result may be laid to the door 
of this system as ; the very lax laws of ex on provided 
an eusy and more or less honorable avenue of evasion, thereby keeping 
out of the armies thousands who might otherwise have been forced by 
public opinion to volunteer. 


Extract of letter by Maj. T. A. Dodge (brevet colonel, volun- 
teers), transmitting report of Deserters’ branch“ to Brig. Gen. 
Jams By. Fry, provost marshal general, December 31, 1865; 
printed in report of the Secretary, first session Thirty-ninth 
Congress, Appendix, part 1 (1865-66), pages 234 to 237: 

The deserters of 1864 include all drafted men who have been ed 
to regiments and deserted en route to the field and some who, being held 
to the draft, have deserted before reaching poea rendezyous, This 
accounts for the increase of desertions during that year. 

Extract from “ Regimental losses in the Civil War,” 1861 to 
1865, by William F. Fox, page 532: 

Desertions were a among the drafted men, for their service 
was compulsory, but re were not many of this class in the ranks. 
The Union Army was essentially a volum army. ‘True, a conscrip- 
tion act was enforced, but its provisions for exemption were so lenient 
that the number of drafted men held in the service was —16 52,068. a 
small number as compared with the total enlistment. In addition to the 
drafted men held to the service, there were 75,429 conscripts who sent 
substitutes. These substitutes have generally been classed as merce- 
naries, but they were men who went to the war without compulsion, and 
if the receiver money for the act it should be remembered that all the 
rb eers who enlisted during the latter part of the war received large 

n 

They tell us the volunteer system has failed. I do not think 
so. They say we should profit by the experience of England 
and other European nations, and in this I quite agree. Eng- 
land with a population 40,000,000 has raised by the volunteer 
system over 5,000,000 soldiers. They are now fighting her 
battles. By the conscript system she has raised less than 
1,000,000, and not one of them are fighting but are yet in the 
training camps of England. Who can say the system will be 
successful? 

Of course England has made mistakes, but it was not so 
much the fault of the volunteer system as it was of the officers 
in charge. It was for the lack of proper conservation of her 
resources and classification and designation of those in the 
service. The bill now before the House avoids all of these 
difficulties, we think, and makes full provision for officering 
the companies. Was the change made in England be- 
cause the people wanted it, or felt the necessity for it? Or 
was it to satisfy the demands of a militaristic spirit? Without 
saying I will offer an article appearing in the London (Eng- 
land) Nation: 


force ; 3 by a 


We might profit again by remembering that Canada which 
forms a part of the British Empire has not resorted to conscrip- 
tion, yet with a population of only 9,000,000 has raised an army 
of 500,000, who are now admittedly doing as good if not better 
fighting than any others engaged in this mighty conflict. I 
spent several days in Canada during the present year and 
observed much patriotic enthusiasm among them. 

Canada has some such a volunteer system as that proposed 
by the majority of the Military Committee. I call attention to 
an article appearing in the Survey under date of April 21, 
1917: 


It has been proved there [in Canada 
sary if gu appiy modern census and efficienc 
of selection. 


of 5,000,000, 
Americans compose a part of this army of volunteers. 

We might profit further by remembering that Australia, an- 
other British possession, recently on a referendum voted down 
the proposition of conscription by something like 200,000 ma- 
jority. Yet these same people like those of Canada are now 
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doing a man’s part in the war. If the plan of the “ Mother 
Country ” is a good one why do they not adopt it? 

Yes; we can profit further by other European countries in 
remembering that recently 10,000 striking workers of 
in a resolution demanded the abolition of conscription. Does it 
not seem strange that we of the United States, fighting for. a 
world democracy, should deliberately establish a system that is 
the basis of Prussian autocracy, against which nearly the whole 
world is now in arms? 

The question and principle of conscription has given me con- 
siderable concern. I reason that if I execute my promissory 
note, agreeing to pay a stipulated amount at the maturity of 
the obligation, I at least have the right of payment without en- 
forcement by suit. Every citizen of this Government owes to it 
a debt of loyal patriotism and should be willing to defend it 
against the world. But it appears to me that he should be given 
the right of discharging the obligation without conscription. If 
we resort to conscription we discredit the patriotic loyalty of 
the masses, and our enemies at home and abroad will say that 
Congress forced the war upon the Nation, and realizing its in- 
ability to successfully prosecute same, was forced to pass an act 
of conscription in order to organize an army. As for me, this is 
an indictment for which I do not wish to lay the foundation. 
I believe we can raise as large an army by the volunteer sys- 
tem as the necessities of the occasion demand, and I know we 
can do it quicker than by the proposed plan which all admit 
will take from three to four months. 

It is slander of the American people to say that the volun- 
teer is a failure. He has won honors on every battle field where 
he has gone, and enriched the pages of history with his deeds 
of daring and skill. I challenge any one to show me a page of 
history made illustrious by a conscript American or English 
soldier. 

Gentlemen, if my neighbors are to go to the trenches of 
Europe I want the sentinel on guard while they sleep to be a 
volunteer, and I will know they are secure; but with conscripts, 
desertion and ruin may follow. When they are ordered to scale 
the heights or take the trenches of the enemy I want them to 
know that they are in a regiment of volunteers. 

In conclusion, let me say I come from a State that stands 
eleventh in population, fourth in volunteering to date, and 
second to none in loyalty and patriotic devotion. Whether the 
bill we pass provides for conscription or the volunteer system 
her sons will acquit themselves with glory on land and on sea, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, we are not 
now discussing the question of whether we shall have peace or 
war. There is no need to discuss the blessings of peace or the 
horrors of war. 

What we and every other patriotic citizen of the Nation is 
interested in is the best method of raising an army to defend 
ourselves against our enemies and do our full duty in this re- 
spect. 


There are great differences of opinion among the Members of 
Congress, as well as in the country, as to what method or meth- 
ods will best serve this end. Shall we have an army composed 
of volunteers, or shall we have one made up of conscripts? is 
the question now under consideration. 

There has been considerable discussion of the respective plans. 
The newspapers of the country, in the main, are advocating 
conscription. Many Members of Congress advocate conscrip- 
tion, and so does the administration. 

Many articles have appeared in the papers; many speeches 
have been made here and elsewhere; many letters have been 
written and many resolutions have been adopted at mass meet- 
ings denouncing those who prefer the volunteer system to the 
conscript system as traitors, as German sympathizers, as enemies 
to our country. 

Vituperation is not argument. Denunciation does not prove 
anything. Abuse does not add strength to any cause. Simply 
to say that a man is a traitor, that he is guilty of treason, does 
not prove that he is. Indeed, it is generally true that when a 
man resorts to abuse, vilification, and vituperatior it is be- 
cause he is short on real argument and wants to divert atten- 
tion from the merits of the question involved in the discussion. 

Some arguments, however, have been presented in favor of 
conscription. Let us see what the ones most frequently urged 
are, 

It is repeated over and over again that the volunteer system 
is a failure. I have seen and heard this statement hundreds of 
times. 


A distinguished Senator used this language: 

No great war has ever been fought, or ever will be fought, largely 
by volunteers. 

The majority report of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs says: 


The volunteer method has never pro 1 for 
Liane. vor ; - proved adequate and effectual fo 


A statement repeated over and over again without any effort 
to refute it is finally accepted as the truth. The facts are not 
given by the press, so this statement has had great weight with 
many persons, 

Has the volunteer system proven a failure? The minority 
report of the Senate committee says: 

The traditions and history of bur le 
We have had five wars. All of then 4 — aan n 2B —— 
8 and all of them were won. The Nation has never lost a war. 

he volunteer spirit is bred into the people. The men of the United 
States are willing to volunteer now and ought to be given an oppor- 
tunity to do so rather than to be conscripted into service. 

What war was ever won by conscripts? History answers 
there were none. What battles famous in American history 
were won by conscripts? Again the answer is there were none. 

Concord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill were won by volunteers, 
There was not a conscript there. 

How many conscripts were with George Washington when 
he crossed the Delaware? How many conscripts endured 
hunger and cold with him at Valley Forge? There were none. 

How many conscripts were with Andrew Jackson when he 
won the battle of New Orleans? There were none, But the 
breve volunteers of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi were 

ere, . 

How many conscripts were with Scott and Taylor in the 
Mexican War? There was not a conscript in the whole army. 
I recall that at Buena Vista Jefferson Davis and his volunteers 
demonstrated their heroism and saved the day. 

Who performed the valiant serviee in the Civil War in both 
armies that brought honor and glory to the American soldier? 
It was the volunteer, and not the conscript. It is a matter of 
history that conscription was a mistake and a failure on both 
sides. 

Were Grant and Sherman, Lee and Jackson, or any of the 
other great generals on either side conscripts? Certainly not. 

I defy anyone to name a single conscript in that great strug- 
gle that ever received any recognition for bravery or merito- 
rious service. I would also like for anyone to name a single 
man who has ever boasted of the fact that he was a conscript. 

It has always been my understanding that it was considered 
a disgrace to have been conscripted. Yet the gentlemen who 
favor conscription without giving men a chance to yolunteer are 
stamping disgrace upon the brows of men who do not deserve 
such a stigma. 

Some gentlemen state frankly that they do not believe that 
our men will volunteer. It is a frankly cruel statement. 
Others express a doubt that men will volunteer, and suggest 
the embarrassment if they do not volunteer. 

One statement is based upon an absolute denial of the patri- 
otism and loyalty of the people of the Nation; the other ex- 
presses à doubt and distrust as to their patriotism and loyalty 
so strong that they are unwilling to give the people a chance 
to show their love of country and willingness to sacrifice them- 
selves on the altar of the country's good. 

It may be that the people have sunk so low that they will 
overlook these expressions that reflect so seriously upon them. 
They will do so if they have lost all sense of honor; if they 
have lost all self-respect. 

In the past we have praised the volunteer soldier; we have 
honored him for his valor and devotion to his country. His 
achievements have been told in story and song; his deeds have 
been immortalized by orators and historians; his feats of dar- 
ing have been the delight, as well as the inspiration, of thou- 
sands who have come after him; but, alas! the glory that has 
been his through the years has been shown to be undeserved., 
The historian, the orator, the poet that have given him praise 
have been perpetrating a fable upon a credulous people. 

Mr, Chairman, it will undoubtedly be a great shock to those 
old volunteer veterans who are still living to learn that they 
were an absolute failure. Those old soldiers have taken great 
pride in the fact that they, on each side, offered themselves for 
a cause that they believed to be right. They have delighted 
to hear the story of their valor and prowess recounted. They 
have been pleased to believe that their fellow citizens hon- 
ored them for their service. 

What a rude awakening has come to them! 

“No great war has ever been won largely by volunteers,” says 
a Senator. 


1917. 
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“The volunteer method has never proved adequate and ef- 


fectual for national needs,” says the Senate committee in re- 
porting. the administration bill. 

“The fact is that the volunteer is not a reliable soldier, and 
any people that leans upon him leans upon a broken reed,” says 
former Secretary of War, Luke E. Wright, according to a quota- 
tion by Senator FRELENGHUYSEN. 

Gentlemen, these are base slanders visited upon as brave and 


noble men as ever lived, and I can not refrain from denouncing 


them as such. 

Ninety-seven and seven-tenths per cent of the men in the 
Union Army were volunteers. There were more than 2,250,000 
men in that Army, and only about 46,000 of them were con- 
scripts. The Secretary of War, in his report dated November 22, 
1865, says: 

The troops disbanded were chiefly volunteers. 

I do not have the statistics for the Confederate Army, but I do 
know that in both armies there were more than two and one-half 
millions of volunteers. This, too, at a time when we had a popu- 
lation of 33,000,000. Now we have more than three times as 
great population, and it is said that we can not get half thas 
many volunteers. 

The Spanish-American soldiers were volunteers, McKinley, 
himself a veteran of the Civil War, signed the military bill that 
was passed for the purpose of that war, and he did not ask for 
conscription. 

Just prior to his death President McKinley said: 

Our troops represented the courage and conscience, the purpo 
patriotism of their corntry. They did their 5 8 ad 
all sought the place of 8 peril. They never 

These were volunteers, not conscripts. 

In his message to Congress after the Mexican War President 
James K. Polk said: 

W: American le be d of th d 
of nal Regu n ple be prow Poem energy fer Soper g ed 
few months afford a gratifying proof that our country can under any 
1 confidently rely for the maintenance of her honor and the 
defense of her rights on an effective force ready at all times voluntarily 
to relinquish the comforts of home for the perils and privations of the 
camp. 

Gen. W. T. Sherman said in his memoirs: 

st tem kno to modern nations, 

we ot lanl paws * e nt, the draft, ae yee t sub- 
stitutes—and I think that officers of ce confirm my 
assertion that the men who voluntarily enlisted me the outbreak of 
the war were the best—better than the conscript and far better than 
the bought substitute, 

Thus it will be seen that the history of the volunteer soldier 
in the United States is a glorious one, and that those who say 
to the contrary are traducers and slanderers. 

WHAT OF CONSCRIPTS. 


William F. Fox, ad his book on the Civil War, says: 


Desertions were ent among the drafted men, for their services 
were compulsory, but there were not many of this class in the ranks. 
The Union Army was essentially a volunteer army. 


President Lincoln realized the inefficiency and unreliability 

of conscripts when he used this language: 

gr 2 of reinforcements together and os them to 
the front, but after 1 the sick, the deserters, the stragglers, 
and the dischar; e numbers 1 diminish by the ‘time they 
reach their dest. ation. It's like trying shovel fleas across a barn- 
yard—you don't get em all there. 

Gen. Nelson A. Miles testified before the Military Affairs 
Committee as follows: 

As far as conscription was 5 that was tried out duri ring 
the Civil War with unsatisfact results. I think there were 54, 
men added to the Army—54. rSnitional” to the 2,000,000 men— 
17 2 3 but I know that just at the time of the crisis of the 

tysbur g campaign thousands of the best troops, drilled and disci- 

Saai wank J in the Army had to be taken out of the field and sent 
Back to suppress the riots occasioned by that unpopular measure. 


A writer on the Civil War says in regard to conscripts in the 
Union Army: 

Desertions, as was to be e ed in these circumstances, were very 
numerous, In the a of 1864 some 3,000 officers and 80,000 non- 


commissioned officers and men were missing from the Army of the 
Potomac alone for reasons unknown. 

Gov. Seymour, of New York, in a message to the legislature 
dated January 5, 1864, says: 

The attempt to fill our armies by drafting was abortive: While it 
gave no useful result, it disturbed The public mind, it carried anxiety 
and perplexity into the workshop, the fields, and the homes of our 
citizens. lt not only fails to fill our armies but it produces discontent 
in the service; it is opposed to the genius of 1 15 political system ; 
it allenates our people m` the Sores it is injurious to the 
industrial pursuits of the country. 


It is stated in the report of the Confederate bureau of con- 
scription, 1864. that 


A rigid and unusual on not only of company rolls bu 
sonal and also pay rolls will prove that more men have been 
into the service irregularly since the ist of January than have gone 


all with 


er- 
ved 


ent, 
‘operation of conscriptions. 


tion 8 In many localities it has been 
necessary, to suspend wholly or partially the 


Brooks, in “ Conscription in Confederate States,” says: 

The conscripted classes were confessedly almost worthless as fight- 
ing material, and no doubt 100,000 — admitted by Gen. Preston 
to be at — were — rincipally conscripts. 55 service was 
furthermore a g force in that it brough cts with the 
States, which led to half-hearted support in some instances, and did 
much to make service in the army unpopular. é 

Attention has been called to these quotations in order to show 
that the aspersions cast upon the volunteer soldier, so far as 
the experience of our Nation is concerned, are entirely unwar- 
ranted; that the volunteer has made a glorious record and the 
conscript an inglorious one; that the volunteer system has 
proven a success and that conscription has proven a failure. 

Let us now look to some other lands and see how the volun- 
teer system has worked there. In England an army of more 
than 5,000,000 men was raised by the volunteer system. 

It is a fact that to-day there is not a single conscript fighting 
for England. After this large force had volunteered, England did 
resort to conscription. This was not done, however, until about 
one in elght of her entire population had volunteered, 

It will be seen that the men of England were given a chance 
to volunteer, and that they responded nobly—6,000,000 offered 
their services. 

So it is not true that the volunteer system was a failure in 
England. Listen to what Lord Kitchener, the great English gen- 
eral, said on January 5, 1916: 


in the field. I do not consider that the Be a hange should be 
regarded in the — 5 of any derogation of the — — of voluntary 
service in this country. 


On May 23, 1916, he said: 

The conviction is deeply and 5 felt that we have engaged ina 
just war, and the patriotism of our peo peopl e gave us, under the voluntary 
system, a far larger army than we co ever have contemplated. 

It was made plain by other eminent Englishmen that they did 
not favor conscription until the men of England had had an 
opportunity to volunteer, and that they had great respect for and 
faith in the volunteer system. ; 

How different from many of our great statesmen. They are 
unwilling to trust to the patriotism of Americans, and some even 
go to the extent of casting reflections upon our splendid military 
record that has been made by patriotic volunteers. 

When the conscription bill was being considered in England 
Right Hon. Mr. Asquith, then premier, said that he was a keen 
supporter of the volunteer system, and that he favored conscrip- 
tion as a last resort. 

Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, now in this city on a mission 
for England, said: 

Let me t, I have never been one of those who looked with favor 
upon compulsion in any form—conscription in any form. 

So England did not adopt conscription in the first instance, 
but only as a last resort, and after the volunteer system had 
brought forth more than 6,000,000 men who were ready to sacri- 
fice themselves for love of country. 

PATRIOTISM IN CANADA. 


Our neighbor, Canada, one of the British possessions, has 
demonstrated the patriotism of her sons by sending 400,000 
volunteer troops. We have several times as large a popula- 
tion as has Canada. At the same ratio we could send several 
millions ; in fact, many times as large an army as it is proposed 
that we shall raise. 

Canada is now -inviting immigrants. Advertisements have 
been run in the newspapers in which are set out the advantages 
of living in Canada, one of which is that there is no conscription. 

THERE IS AUSTRALIA, 


Australia is one of the colonial possessions of England. She 
has furnished hundreds of thousands of her troops to help fight 
England's battles in this great conflict. Not one of them is a 
conscript. Every Australian soldier that left his native land to 
fight a foreign foe thousands of miles from home was a volunteer. 
The same thing is true of New Zealand. 

Last fall an election was held on the subject of conseription 
and it lost by a large vote. 

Think of it! In England, where they have a King, conscription 
was not resorted to until the men had had a chance to volunteer. 

Think of it! In the English colonial possessions—Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand—the volunteer system still prevails. 

Think of it! Australia isa British possession. England has a 
King. Yet the people of Australia are permitted to vote on the 
question of conscription. 

Think of it! That in this “land of the free and home of the 


brave” there should be such a reversal of military policy at the 
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very beginning, in the face of all our military- traditions and |- 
experience, and in the face of the facts that I have just discussed. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR CONSCRIPTION EXPLODED, - 


It is argued by some, as I have stated, that the volunteer 


system has proven a failure in the past. 

What I have said has been in-an effort to show that volun- 
teerism has not been a failure in the history of the United 
States and in the history of several other countries. 

Now, I approach another argument against - volunteering, 
While some assert that it will be impossible to secure enough 
volunteers for the Army, many of the opponents of the volun- 
teer system say that it should be changed and conscription 
provided for because the volunteers are usually the bravest and 
best of our citizens, and that many of them can not be spared 
from their usual business life; that they are more needed in the 
industrial life and work of the Nation than for military service. 

I notice that Gen. Bridges, of the British Army, who is now 
in this city, has given out an interview in which he advocates 
conscription. He makes the statement that— 

The loss of so many men at the front who would have been of far 
greater value at homie did more perhaps than any else to bring 
about the adoption of selective conscription. We rea after a year’s 
blundering that highly trained men should not be sent to the trenches 
to die, and that the Government should have the right to select the 
fighting men and those to be kept at home for industrial service. 

That argument has been made over and over again by the 
advocates of conscription. Some men are too valuable to be 
allowed to fight, because their services are so badly needed in 
industrial work; therefore the military authorities should have 
the right to “ select” those who should fight, they say. 

It is very true that there are men who should not be allowed 
to join the Army. For example, Thomas A. Edison, with his 
wonderful inventive genius, is too valuable to put on the firing 
line, because he can serve us much better by applying his mind 
to the development of inventions that will be worth more to 
us in the war than a mighty army. 

No one will deny this. Everyone recognizes that some right 
of selection should exist. This point has been stressed and 
made much of by the newspapers and those favoring conscrip- 
tion; but they are not fair enough to state the fact that the 
principle of the right of “selection” is recognized and provided 
for in the volunteer provisicn of the Dent bill. 

It is but fair to the gentlemen who reported the Dent bill, 
to those of us who favor that provision of it, and but fair to 
the country as well, for that fact to be known, No; they pre- 
fer to overlook the fact, and to make the country believe that 
under the volunteer system no right of selection will exist. 
But that is only one example of their unfair methods. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if we adopt the volunteer provision of the 
Dent bill we will deprive the conscriptionists of one of their 
strongest arguments and provide against the mistake that ac- 
cording to Gen Bridges, England made and the thing that he 
says “did more, perhaps, than anything else to bring about the 
adoption of selective conscription.” 

The fact that the chairman of the committee, Mr. Dent, and 
his colleagues who stood with him, had the good judgment to 
recognize the principle of the right of selection, and make it a 
part of their volunteer plan, does them great credit. It was a 
recognition of an important principle, and at the same time it 
destroyed the strongest argument for conscription. 

We have heard much of universal obligation of service. It is 
said that there is equality of obligation. and that there shall be 
equality of service. That sounds well; but, of course, it is not 
an honest argument for conscription. 

In the first place; the administration purposes to draft those 
between the ages of 19 and 25 years. 

In the second place, it was stated by the Secretary of War 
that 42 per cent of these would be exempted for one reason or 
another. 

In the third place, it is proposed under the first call to “ se- 
lect ” only one boy or man in seven or eight. As they are needed, 
others will be called. If the war shall end before the final 
draft is made, of course, some would escape service entirely, 

Although one may be under just as much obligation as an- 
other to perform military service, it is obvious that the admin- 
istration measure does not really provide for or propose 
equality of military service. In the very nature of things 
equality of such service is impossible. The very terms “ uni- 
versal” and “selective” indicate that such equality is not 
intended. 

But some one says that it is as important to have some one to 
engage in industrial work as it is to shoot guns and kill the foe. 
It sounds all right to talk of universality of obligation, but 
3 is no such thing as universality of service, universality of 
sa ce. 


The man who makes a gun is performing a service to his 


country. The man who fires that gun in the defense of his 


country is also performing a service. I have heard it stated 
that one service is as great as the other. I shall not discuss 


that pliase of the subject, but I do contend that as between the 
two there is no equality of sacrifice. i 


The artisan remains at home with his family and friends. 
He is perfectly safe from an enemy’s bullet. He does not lose 
his life or his health from disease contracted in camp. He does 
not suffer the many privations attendant upon the life of a 
soldier. He draws as good wages as he did before the war, 
perhaps better. At the close of the war he does not have to 


-adjust himself to new or strange conditions; if changes have 


come gradually he has witnessed their coming and has adapted 
himself to them. In fact, the war will have brought but little, 
if any, of trial and hardship to him. 

With the soldier it is another story. Friends and family are 
left behind. Life and limb and health are offered to the god 
of war. If his life is spared, he may return crippled or broken 
in health. Then he enters in the contest for a livelihood in 
the future with the man who remained at home as a competitor. 
He is handicapped by the changed conditions, the loss of time, 
and the change in himself. 

Oh, my friends, who can say that there is universality of sac- 
rifice, equality of service? There can be no comparison between 
the two in the burdens borne, the suffering undergone, the 
n endured, and the privations and hardships expe- 
rienced. 


AN ADVOCATE OF CONSCRIPTION QUOTES SCRIPTURE. J 


A few minutes ago the gentleman from Alabama, while mak 
ing an argument for conscription, quoted Scripture. He told 
about Moses and David taking a census. 

I am reminded that on one occasion the devil came to the 
Master and quoted Scripture for his own purpose, when the 
Master said, “Get thee behind me, Satan.” And he “ got.” 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

I believe that some of these gentlemen who are crying out so 
loudly and wildly for conscription are going to be told by their 
constituents on next election day to “ get,” and unless I miss 
my guess they will “get.” [Applause.] 

But to the gentleman’s quotation. While he was speaking, 
some Scripture occurred to me, so I borrowed a well-worn 
Bible from my good friend ZEKE CanpreEr, so that I might not 
be guilty of misquoting. 

In I Chronicles, twenty-first chapter, we find this language: 

3 Apa Satan stood up against Israel, and moved David to number 
srael— 

Without reading the whole chapter, let me say that the 
story is that David gave instructions according to what Satan 
had said, and it was accordingly done, Then we read: 

And God was displeased with this thing; therefore he smote Israel. 

And David said unto God, “I have sinned greatly, because I have 
done this Shing; but now, I ‘beseech Thee, do away the iniquity of thy 
servant, for I have done very foolishly.” 

And the Lord spake unto Gad, David's seer, saying, Go and tell 
David, saying ‘Thus saith the Lord, I offer thee three things: choose 
thee one of them, that I may do it unto thee.’” 

8 to David, and said unto him, Thus saith the Lord, 

„Either three years’ famine; or three months to be destroyed before 
thy foes, while that the sword of thine enemies overtaketh thee; or 
else three days the sword of the Lord, even the pestilence, in the land, 
and the angel of the Lord destroying throughout all the coasts of 
Israel. Now therefore advise thyself what word I shall bring again 
to him that sent me.” 

And David said unto Gad, “I am in a great strait: Let me fall now 
into the hand of the Lord; for very great are His mercies: but let me 
not fall into the hand of man.” 

So the Lord sent pestilence upon Israel: and there fell of Israel 
70,000 men. 

Then David clothed himself in sackcloth and ashes, acknowl- 
edged his sin and foolishness, repented of what he had done— 

Built there an altar unto the Lord; and offered burnt offerings and 
peace offerings, and called upon the Lord. 

I beg you, my friends, do not be led astray by the gentleman 
from Alabama and his Scripture. [Laughter and applause.] 


THE PROPAGANDA FOR CONSCRIPTION, 


A lively propaganda has been conducted by the press of the 
country for conscription. It has developed in this debate that 
some organizations in the city of New York, and perhaps else- 
where, have been sending out telegrams urging that mass meet- 
ings be held and resolutions be passed favoring it. 

Much that has appeared in the press and circular letters that 
have gone out from the great centers has been unwarranted by 
the facts. S ; 

The slogan has been, “ Stand by the administration,” and they 
do not tell the country what the administration bill is. 


ASTT.:: 
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The press and those favoring conscription have divided Con- 
gress into two classeés—those who are standing by the adminis- 
tration and those who are opposing the administration.. It was 
reported in the papers that the chairman, Mr. Den, and 12 
other members of the Military Affairs Committee were oppos- 
ing the administration, and that the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Kaun, and 7 others were standing by the administration. 

A BILL WITHOUT A FRIEND. 


What is the truth about the matter? It is that not a singie 
member of the committee is supporting the administration bili; 
that not a single member of this House has raised his voice in 
defense of that bill; and I do not believe that there is a solitary 
Member of the House that would vote for the administration 
bill. 

Of course, it would be a shock and surprise to the country, 
after what has appeared in the press, to learn that the bill 
prepared by the military experts and the Secretary of War, 
and indorsed by the administration, has not received the indorse- 
ment on the floor of the House, or elsewhere, so far as I can 
learn, of a single one of the 434 Members. 

A REJECTED FEATURE. 

One provision of the administration bill is that only boys and 
young men between the ages of 19 and 25 shall be subject to 
conscription, 

My information is that the committee was unanimously op- 
posed to that provision. I doubt if more than a half dozen 
Members would vote for it. 

The General Staff, the military experts, whom we have been 
told that we must follow blindly, had drafted the bill. It was 
explained by a member of the General Staff that those between 
the ages of 19 and 25 years would be divided into classes, as the 
“19-year class,” the “ 20-year class,” and so forth. 

He also stated that the 19-year-old boys would be called first, 
and others called by classes as they were needed, the youngest 
always being called first. 

This appealed to the military experts, men who have studied 
war, but the thought was so revolting to the committee that, as 
I am informed, not one member would support it. 

It was proposed to send an army of beardless boys to fight 
and perhaps die in the trenches of Europe, yet we are told that 
the bill stands for the principle of “universal service“; that 
it is democratic in spirit. 

We are told that it is a duty to serye our country, to perform 
military service. So it is, but no one can convince me that only 
the youth of the land owe such a duty, Those who have lived 
to mature years, those who have enjoyed the blessings that 
come from this great Government of ours, certainly owe as 
bigh duty to perform military service. In fact, they owe more. 

But the military experts say to the young man: You have 
not yet had an opportunity to take any part in the operation 
of governmental affairs, you have never cast a ballot, but you 
must take the place and fight the battles of the older men. We 
need "cannon fodder” for the deadly guns in Europe, and we 
will feed them tender “ fodder.” 

Thank God from above that this matter is not to be left to 
military experts, but is to be decided by men who will not stand 
for such a hideous, shocking, monstrous proposition ! 


ANOTHER OBJECTIONABLE PROVISION, 


Another proposition contained in the administration bill that 
has few friends here is the proposal to have a tribunal composed 
of military men only to pass upon questions of eligibility and 
exemption under the selective draft system. 

This provision was inserted in the Dent bill: 


That the President is authorized and empowered to constitute and 
establish throughout the United. States tribunals for the -pur -of 
enforcing and carrying into effect the terms and provisions of this act, 
together with su regulations as he shall prescribe and determine 
necessary for its administration. A majority of the members of each 
tribunal shall be citizens of the United States not connected with the 
Military Establishment. . 

Upon the complaint of any person who feels himself aggrieved by 
his enrollment or draft as is herein provided xay court of record, State 
or Federal, having general jurisdiction in matters pertaining to the 
writ of habeas corpus, according to State laws or by act of piacon 
shall have jurisdiction, by pro gs in the nature of the wr t of 
habeas corpus, to hear summarily and determine the rights of such 
person, 


It is doubtful if any other nation in the world gives such au- 
thority to military officers as they would have under the ad- 
ministration bill, England does not. She provides tribunals to 
decide such matters. But our military experts overlook that 
fact and seem to be reaching out for more power in this respect, 
us well as in others, than is granted to military officers in the 
militaristic nations of Europe. 7 

It may be that I do not entertain as high regard for military 


authority as it is entitted to. But I know that matters of deal- 
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ing with the questions of eligibility, exemption, and bringing 
the -conseript into camp will not be handled by the higher 
officers. 

I saw in this city less than 80 days ago a shameful, disgrace- 
ful, contemptible spectacle. It was the conduct of men in our 
Army right here on the Capitol Grounds. Men on horseback 
were riding on the sidewalks, wheeling their horses around and 
forcing men, women, and children to scramble madly away in 
order not to be trampled under foot. I saw them press their 
swords against Members of Congress as well as private citi- 
zens—men, women, and children. 

Yet we are told that men of that class shall be sent out to deal 
with our citizens, to draft our young men, and exercise such 
authority over them as they may desire to exercise. 

I do not believe that men of that spirit should be sent out 
among the people of our country to force them to go to war. 
Hor one, I shall never vote for a proposition of that kind. [Ap- 

use. 

x ] WHO, SAVE THE EXPERTS, FAVORS THIS? 

Mr. Chairman, there is one thing about the administration bill 
that has been severely criticized. If anyone here has had the 
temerity to champion that feature of the bill, I have not heard it. 

The administration bill, prepared by military experts or by 
some one in high authority, makes no provision for the preserva- 
tion of territorial units. In fact, it has been frankly stated that 
it was not intended that they should be preserved. 

The Dent bill safeguards that proposition, and it is even pro- 
vided in the Kahn amendment that will be offered that the sol- 
diers shall be recruited in local units as far as practicable. 

Everyone, save our military experts, recognized the justice and 
wisdom of keeping the boys from the States as nearly together 
as posssible; that it was wise, proper, and humane to have the 
companies composed of men who know each other, or had some 
common bond of sympathy. 

To do this will give them greater contentment of mind and 
make them more willing to sacrifice themselves, and cause them 
to be more valiant soldiers. It is probably true that the apathy 
in recruiting is largely due to the fact that men are being placed 
in strange units under strange officers, 

We are advised to adopt the views of military experts. because 
they have made a study of war subjects. Their study has been 
of little effect if they have failed to learn the advantages that 
come from preserving the local units, and the fact that other 
military nations that have pursued this policy. 

Capt. Benson, an English officer, who testified before the 
committee. said: 


105 Benson. The territorial community idea is kept as far as 
Ssible. 

postr. MCKENZIE., They are not taken into one great body and then 
distributed ? 


Capt. Benson. They pass into larger depots for training purposes 


and then when passed out into service they are assigned according to 

the territorial regiments; that is, the regiment of the county which 

they came from, so as to keep them as near as possible with their own 

people and friends. i 
r. MeKxNzIk. You maintain the neighborhood idea? 

Capt. Benson. Yes, sir. 

Even in Germany, a military autocracy, this policy is fol- 
lowed. The soldiers of a community are kept together. Prus- 
sian militarism, which has been so bitterly denounced, and 
which I despise, has not become so cruel and inhumane as to 
deprive the poor fellows who are presenting themselves as 
targets for the enemy from the consolation of knowing that 
they are surrounded by friends. 

It is worth something to them to know this and to know, also, 
that if they shall fall there will be some one to tell the home 
folks how courageously they fought and to carry back to loved 
ones messages that were whispered when the death rattle was 
sounded in their throats. 

This has been the policy of all nations, so far as I have been 
able to learn, yet our military experts have failed to learn- 
the lesson or to catch the significance of it. 

In Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World we read: 

According to old national custom, the warviors of each tribe were 
arranged togethers 2 thus fighting by the side of neighbor, 
frien by friend, and the spirit of emulation and the consciousness o 
responsibility excited to the very utmost, 

Let me commend to the military experts a close reading of 
the teachings of history on this subject; that they learn the 
policy of the great military nations; that they learn something 
of human nature, and that it takes more than mere discipline 
to make good soldiers; and that the fighting spirit of men is not 
improved by forgetting that there is in the bosom of every man 
a yearning for the association of friends when the darkest hour 
of life is approaching. 
~ Again, we have reason to rejoice that this law is to be enacted 
by ‘civilians and not by military experts. i 
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FALSE CLAIMS FOR THE BILL. 


Many words that have a pleasing and agreeable sound are 
used in connection with the administration bill, such as “ selec- 
i tive,” “universal” and“ democratic.” 

Somewhere I have read that error never walks naked across 
the earth. It always puts on robes which make it look like the 
truth. The spirit of evil never approaches us with hoofs and 
horns, but always as an angel of light. : 

Sometimes a doctrine obtains a strong bold on the people by 
the magic of delusive words. It proclaims sophistries as incon- 
trovertible axioms and puts out the eyes of men by throwing 
into them the acids of beliefs that are false. 

Reference has already been made to the words “ selective” 
and “ universal.” I desire to say that the contention that con- 
scription is “ democratic” is entirely without warrant of fact. 

When discussing that phase of the matter Senator REED said: 

A moment's consideration will demonstrate the utter fallacy and 


absurdity of this claim. 
First. There are in the United States approximately 104,000,000 


le, 
Pes o one apply the military burdens to any but the male 


8 to 
po 9 ence, the first exemption must be approximately 52,- 


x es. 
Second. Of the 52,000,000 males, approximately 32,000,000 are un- 
der the age of 19 or over 45 or physically incapacitated. 

Hence, there is another absolute exemption of 32,000,000, which, 
added to the 52,000,000, gives absolute exemption to 84,000,000 of the 


lation. 
Po nis leaves liable to military duty approximately 20, 000. 
0 apply the 


20,000, 
Third. Of the 20,000,000 of military age, it is proposed t 
draft to only those between the ages of 10 and 23. Of these there are 
approximately but 6,000,000. 
lence, it appears that there are completely exempted from even the 
gambling hazard of the draft 98,000,000 of le, 
Fourth. The draft is to be applied to 6,000,000, but here the burden 
does not fary — ye All must equally take the gambler’s hazard, but 
W. 


only 1 in 1 II be drafted. 
fth. But the inequality does not end here. If you win out in the 


gamble, if you escape being drawn, if some other man is drawn, that 
man may be entirely excused either under general rules made by some 
military board In the name of the President or by the judgment of 
some Bo ay sera tribunal, and you may find yourself substitu for the 
man out. 

The board is clothed with absolute power to exempt any man whose 
release it thinks is “for the natienal interest.“ Accordingly, this 
board having drawn a plumber or machinist or druggist may say his 
release is “ necessary to the national interest and grab a laborer in 
his stead; or it conclude the laborer is “ necessary to the national 
interest“ and let him go and grab the farmer, and so on. 

Under this scheme you are not given the equal chance of the gam- 
bler’s hazard, because if you win in this game at the military roulette 
wheel your winnings are Hable to be turned over to the man who 
stood beside you and lost. Now, that ser be necessary, but I am 
tited, sick, disgusted witb the argument that a draft of this kind falls 
equally on all and is therefore democratic Here is the claim that the 
draft imposes an equal burden upon the population. Expressed in fig- 
ures the draft falls on 83} per cent of the male population between 1 
and 25. It falls on one-fortieth of the male population between 18 and 
45—the military ulation. It falls on one two-hundred-and-eighth 
of the total population. This the advocates of the new-fangled doc- 
trine of military democracy call equality. 


WHO IS AIDING THE KAISER? 

An effort is made to frighten those of us who are opposed to 
conscription by the assertion that in voting for the volunteer 
system we are lending aid and comfort to the Germans, 

: There is just as little truth in that statement as there is in 
many others made by conscriptionists. The real fact is that if 
the Germans derive any satisfaction from the action of the ad- 
vocates of either volunteerism or conscription that it comes 
from the conscriptionists. 

The Germans know that tosconscript men will mean a delay 
of several months in getting an army, It will require months 
to put the machinery in operation to conscript men, and it wili 
then take just as long to train the conscript as the volunteer. 

Again, I believe that the Germans will say that the United 
States has such doubt of the patriotism of her citizens that she 
is afraid to attempt to raise an army by her traditional mili- 
tary policy. They know, of course, that all our wars have been 
won by volunteers. They know, of course, that the history 
of wars shows that one volunteer is worth three conscripts. 
They know, of course that England had six millions of her citi- 
zens to volunteer their services. They know, of course, that 
the colonial possessions of England have raised their armies 
from volunteers, - 

Then, do you doubt that they will say, “ Why is the United 
States conseripting her citizens? Is it because patriotism is 
dead in that land, or is it because those people, the rank and 
file, sympathize with us?” No matter what answer they give 
to their questions, they will rejoice in the fact that they have 
to fight conscripts instead of men who freely and voluntarily 
offer themselves for their country. 

Do not give the Germans cause to believe that we are a race of 
cowards. I resent the aspersion, no matter from what source it 
comes, that we are not a loyal, patriotic, courageous people. 
Applause. ] ' > 


FOLLOWING THE WAR EXPERTS. 


We are told that no one is competent to pass judgment upon 
matters relating to the subject of national defense except the 
military and naval experts, and that in the matter of providing 
an army we should adopt without question the recommendations 
of the Army Board. 

On the face of it this appears plausible and reasonable. Unless 
one analyzes the situation he is liable to be convinced, but when 
the truth is discovered it is found that there is really no reitson- 
able basis for adopting a policy simply because the war experts 
advocate it. 

“Tt is true that in all technical matters in the art of war we 
must defer to the judgment of our military experts. They are 
the only men who can tell us how mines are to be laid, and how 
they can be swept up, how far projectiles can be hurled, and how 
much damage explosives will do, how thick the armor plate on 
the battleship shall be, and of what material the strongest forti- 
fications are built. Within his own province the military expert 
is supreme. He alone possesses the technical knowledge which 
is able to solve the problems which modern warfare presents. 
But outside of this narrow circle of technical knowledge the 
military expert is not to be accepted as an oracle, The yery fact 
that he is a specialist devoting his life to one narrow range of 
data should make us wary of trusting him in the larger field of 
statesmanship. The study of projectiles and explosives does 
not of necessity unfold the mind for dealing with the problems 
which international life presents. Target practice on the land 
or sea does not train the eye to see the great facts of life as they 
are. Pondering the history of military campaigns and mapping 
imaginary battlefields is not ideal training for men who are to 
guide the feet of nations into the paths of peace. 

“Tt is a mischievous assumption that Army and Navy officers 
have peculiar qualifications for dealing with the problems of 
statesmanship. and that they, more than all others, are to be 
consulted in determining the policy and program of a nation in 
the realm of international relations. It is a trick of all 
oligarchies to gather up power into their own hands, Military 
cliques have a swift way of determining what are military 
necessities. They trample without mercy on men who stand in 
their way. They are the last men in the Nation to be con- 
sulted on the large questions of national policy and expendi- 
tures. We are a democracy, and no man of us can for a mo- 
ment consent to stand dumb on the most critical and far-reach- 
ing of all national problems, allowing leadership to pass into the 
hands of a special caste.” 

But the General Staff, the military experts, object to this. 
They want to destroy the National Guard. They want to have 
no army except the Regular Army. If this is done, it will mean 
promotions, with increase of salary, for thousands of them. It 
will mean an augmentation of power for them. 

Do they favor the conscription plan for those reasons? 

I simply say that there may be food for thought there. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. QUIN. Talking about conscripting the young men and 
sending them into war and onto the battlefield to be killed, do 
you not think we ought to conscript all the big incomes in this 
country to pay for this war? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. There is no doubt about 
that. I believe that thoroughly, and I would make exemptions 
pretty low if I had the right to prepare the bill, and would not 
allow any princely fortunes to be made out of this war, I want 
to say something about that later on if I have the time. 

STANDING BY THE ADMINISTRATION. 


It has been my earnest desire to support the administration 
measures. I have done so in every instance where I could do 
so without doing violence to my conscience and without becom- 
ing contemptible to myself. 

On oceasions I have yielded my judgment to the judgment of 
the leaders of my party, but I have never done so on any subject 
of such momentous importance as this, when I am so thoroughly 
convinced of the justice and strength of my position. 

If the Dent bill shall pass, an opportunity will be given for 
men to volunteer; and if they do not do so, then the President 
will have full authority to put the conscription law into effect. 
He will have authority to dc so as soon as he believes it to be 
necessary. In fact, he could set in motion at once the machinery 
necessary to register and enroll those of military age. He could 
be raising an army by both plans at the same time. 

Mr, C so unconvincing to my mind have been the 
reasons assigned for departing from our military policy and for 
adopting one more severe than the military policies of many of 
the countries ruled over by kings and emperors that I must 
stand by my convictions. 
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None of us are wanting in patriotism, although we may differ 
in judgment as to the best course to pursue. Each man should 
act according to his best judgment in this matter of raising an 
army. The Constitution imposes the duty of providing for rais- 
ing the army on the Congress. The Constitution makes the 
President Commander in Chief of the army that we authorize 
to be raised. After the army is in existence, his power is su- 
preme, He shall have my earnest support in protecting every 
right and authority that the law or the Constitution gives him. 

Of course I know, Mr. Chairman, that there are some in this 
land who will be vicious in their denunciation of those of us 
who vote against conscription. We will be called traitors, 
peace-at-any-price men, “slackers,” but no real man will be 
driven to vote against his convictions simply to avoid criticism. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that every man will cast his vote in 
accordance with his honest convictions as to the best interests 
of his country, having in mind the fact that we are making his- 
tory ; that we are setting a precedent that in the future will rise 
up and either bless or curse us. 

Some one has said that nature is lavish and even prodigal 
with many of her gifts, but that backbone is the rarest quality 
that was ever issued out to mankind by nature. Let each man 
who honestly believes in conscription vote for it, and let each 
man who honestly believes that it is best to vote for the volun- 
teer system do so, Gentlemen, give evidence that you do possess 
backbone. [Applause.] i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the House, I have followed very closely the address made by 
the last speaker [Mr. Saunpers of Virginia], and beginning 
where he left off I wish to make some suggestions in reply 
to what he has said. The pathetic argument in which he 
pictured the young man of 19 dying with so much of his future 
before him and so little of his life behind him, he says, will 
come up under the Senate bill which will be transferred over 
here, and upon which we will have to vote. When that bill 
is presented to us, it will be time enough to consider that 
phase of the question, but in the meantime let me suggest to 
my eloquent friend from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers] that I can 
see no difference, so far as the loss to that young man is con- 
cerned, between the Senate bill and its 19 to 25 years’ provision 
and the House bill with relation to the volunteer provision in it, 
which is from 18 years upward. If it is hard for the young 
man of 19 to die under conscription, will it not be just as hard 
for that young man to die though he be a volunteer under the 
provisions of this bill? The mere question of the loss of life 
is just the same in the one case as in the other. [Applause.] 
But we have nothing to do with that question now. We are 
considering the bill that has been reported by the Military 

Committee of this House, and that bill presents a different 
state of fact. Your limit begins with 21 years, so that the argu- 
ment concerning this extreme youth is aside from the question 
that ought to concern you now in preparing to vote not upon the 
Senate bill but upon the House bill, which is the only bill that 
is before us. 

And I am told that if this House bill were now in the hands 
of the committee in all human probability it would not be re- 
ported in its present form, for the opinion of the membership 
of that committee has changed radically in some respects since 
the report of this measure. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; I will not be inter- 
rupted until I have finished, and then I will answer any ques- 
tion that is put to me if I can. Reference then was made to 
the condition of affairs in England, and the application of the 
volunteer system to sending 4,500,000 or 5,000,000 men into 
the field. Surely the men who are in charge of the military 
affairs of that country ought to know best what has been 
done, whether it has been for the good or ill of that country in 
carrying on the war on their part, and when their leader con- 
fesses that England made mistakes because by her system of 
quasi coercion she compelled her people to enlist prior to con- 
scription and took men out of fields of industry where they 
were of more service to the country than they could be at the 
front in the trenches. we ought surely to accept their verdict 
as final. [Applause.] Again my friend argues for the volun- 
tary system on the ground that we concede that a voluntary 
army is better than a conscript army. I confess I do not like 
the word “conscript” because of the associations surrounding 
that word in the past. I confess that it appeals to men creat- 
ing a prejudice in their minds which they ought to set their 
reason against and see that it shall not influence their action 


when the facts underlying demand that we shall apply the 
selective draft in this instance instead of the voluntary system. 

No man can speak more highly than I of the men who have 
volunteered in the various wars of my country. No man can ex- 
ceed me in meed of praise for what they have accomplished 
and all that they have done, but the gentleman is in error 
when he says this amendment is an attack upon the volunteer. It 
is an attack upon a system by which they come into the service 
of the country, and every man who thinks must know from his- 
tory that it is true that the volunteer system has cost the Gov- 
ernment in men and money, life and treasure, far beyond any- 
thing that it could claim of merit. [Applause.] Take the his- 
tory of this country. I could read you if time permitted the 
language of Washington, “ What this Nation needs is a good 
Army, not a numerous Army.” They had a volunteer system in 
the Revolutionary days by which, in Massachusetts, for instance, 
any man who raised 59 men could officer that company and could 
come with it to the front. There were hundreds of thousands of 
men raised by the volunteer system, and yet our great Father of 
his Country had hours of anguish when his little Army dwin- 
dled below six and seven thousand effective men and he cried 
out, “The militia —and that meant the volunteer system of 
that day—“ The militia is of no service to me. I want the 
Regular Army augmented and strengthened so that I may con- 
duct this war successfully.” Reference has been made here to 
the War of 1812. Oh, I tell you, my colleagues, there is not 
much for us to be proud of so far as the land forces are con- 
cerned in the War of 1812. At Bladensburg five or six thousand 
men, with a loss in killed and wounded of less than 25 men, 
were routed and scattered by a force of 3,000 English troops, 
of which only 1,500 entered the list of battle, and the next thing 
your Capital City was in flames and in the hands of the con- 
querors. 

For upward of two years your volunteer forces struggled 
unsuccessfully to penetrate Canada, which was garrisoned by 
a force of 5,000 English soldiers, a part of the English Army 
sent over from England. They, the English, maintained the 
war for more than two years against all our efforts. Oh, 
but you say, the crowning thing was the victory of Jackson 
below New Orleans. You forget that over two years of train- 
ing had seasoned those men, and that experienced officers had 
been selected and that Jackson had gathered some of the best 
marksmen in our country, which was then noted for the skill of 
its men in marksmanship, and you remember he gave the famous 
order, “ Do not fire until yqu can see the whites of their eyes,” 
and they fired and decimated the British ranks. [Applause.] 
Oh, yes; I concede that on the sea our Navy did big things, but 
on the land your volunteer system failed. In the Civil War you 
had an illustration of it. The system failed. We had to resort 
to a draft. All honor to the men in blue and the men in gray, 
volunteers, who fought like heroes on every battle field in their 
cause. [Applause.] In the beginning of the second year of the 
Confederacy conscription, as you have heard here, read from 
President Davis's own message, was adopted in the South, and 
they conscripted the volunteer army which was about to retire, 
its time of service having about expired, and they secured a large 
number of others who were gathered everywhere through the 
Southern States, and then were welded and put together in the 
solidarity of a real army that held the Union Armies, outnum- 
bering them by far, in abeyance, and forced them to fight for 
years before they won a victory over that conscripted army of 
the Confederacy. [Applause.] What did it cost the Union side, 
this volunteer system? Our Government did not even take the 
precaution of scattering the Regular Army through the troops 
which were presented by the channel of voluntary enlistment, 
but the volunteers chose their own officers, they preserved their 
own separate units, and the officers of their own choice when 
they came into the service of the United States. I say to you, 
my friends, therein consists the most pernicious element of the 
volunteer system, and Gen. Upton, in this little pamphlet which 
most of you have seen, said, reviewing all the wars: 

Neither volunteer enlistments, based on patriotism, nor bounties, can 
be relied on to supply men for the Army during a prolonged war. That 
a draft is the only sure reliance of a government in time of war. 

This system which has come down through the years past 
to this time has proved a failure on the score of lack of effi- 
ciency and power. - 

Elihu Root, who resurrected Gen. Upton’s writings upon the 
subject of military affairs and the United States policy, wrote: 

The great question before us to-day is the question of adopting a 
military policy that will correct the evils which we have suffered in 
every war from the beginning down to this time. 

That eminent soldier, Gen. Upton, who commanded a division 
of Cavalry in the Civil War, wrote failure across the policy of 
volunteer enlistment as practiced then, and it is true of it as 
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practiced now. If the call for volunteers came, I could, if I were 
of suitable age, gather together my friends and companions and 
say to them. Let us form a regiment.” We elect our own ofii- 
cers, generally inexperienced, and most times unfit. And had 
I time I could tell you of instances that came to my knowledge, 
told to me by my old preceptor in the law, gone to his home 
above, in which he showed how the regiment he went into was 
formed and fashioned, and how his officers were commissioned— 
all commissioned by the State, all commissioned by the governor 
of the State in which they were raised. 

And I want to say another thing, that besides that system, 
which is pernicious, the enlistment of men without proper officers 
is the vice of the volunteer system. But when you raise an army 
under the power given to you in the Constitution it is not the 
militia; it ought not to be the National Guard; it ought to be 
an army that will be raised whose officers should be commis- 
sioned by the President. They should be men of experience. 
Why, I would scatter the whole of your Regular Army through 
the midst of these new men, as far as fitted for it, to be their 
officers, so that they may be more readily trained and have 
men of experience to command them. s 

The question before you is not a volunteer system or a system 
of-selection alone. It is a question of efficiency. Col. Watter- 
son's letter that was read here the other day had a pregnant 
sentence in it which every one of us ought to remember. He said: 

It is like retaining the old stage coach when the times have gone 
beyond it and the stage coach has lost its utility. 

War is in an advance era. War is no longer what it was 
when Jackson fonght his battle below New Orleans. Then it was 
men against men, It was a question of marksmanship and 
courage. To-day it is a question of the highest condition of 
scientific efficiency and mathematical thought. [Applause.] 
That is what it is to-day. And to-day it is not a body of chosen 
men going out to meet the enemy to fight the battles of the 
country, it is a marshalling of every asset that the Nation has 
and welding it into shape and concentrated mobilized power, 
and hurling that power against the adversary in order that vic- 
tory may come sure and soon. [Applause.] It is a question of 
the highest state of efficiency for every man to consider. War 
is now a great business question in which efficiency dominates 
all else. 

We want the most efficient condition. Every man owes an 
obligation of service, and there is not a man here who dares 
deny it. Every one of us owes an obligation of service to his 
country, in the field or wherever he can best promote her in- 
terests in time of danger and peril. And when he is to be selected 
for service it ought only to be for the purpose of developing the 
highest efficiency of the national resources. That is what this 
amendment seeks in part, and that is all it means.. We wage no 
fight against volunteers, no attempt to reverse the pages of his- 
tory and say the volunteers have failed because of lack of valor. 
Only by a selective draft can we obtain the highest efficiency. 

But how shall we have the best efliciency in handling the re- 
sources of the Nation? That is the question that is presented to 
us to-night. I do not like the language of many of my col- 
leagues—and I am sorry to have to criticize it—used on this 
floor, that a conscript and a convict are convertible terms. 
Shame on the man that holds such a view. God knows, and you 
know, that many a man who did not volunteer was as brave as 
you or I or any soldier that was in the field. [Applause.] To 
attack the men who were not actually in the service is to commit 
a wrong against their records and against their characters. But 
they say you put a stigma on the men by the selection system, 
and the gentleman said, “I would not like to have my sen asso- 
clating with pool-room touts and rowdies and riffraff.“ My 
friends, by this process of selection you avoid all that, for you 
are taking every man by a fair chance and on an equality. 
You are selecting the man to serve, and you do not take the 
riffraff and the pool-room touts and the blackguards and the 
cowards, but you are taking the cream of your whole people, 
and you are putting them to the front as men should be put to 
the front to serve their country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pemnsylvania. And the argument that a 
conscript is a coward when taken under these circumstances is 
utterly fallacious. I need only point this thinking company, for 
you are all men of thought and judgment, to the facts of history, 
and ask you to say whether they do not prove that an army con- 
scripted as you call it, can be as brave as lions and conquering 
as heroes. Think of Germany through the unification of her 
army and the selection of her men after the lesson of Jena, 
humbling proud Austria in 1866, in a period of about seven weeks. 
Think of Prussia humbling the proud Frank and capturing 


Napoleon the Third and his army at Sedan in 1870-71 in a 
period of seven weeks. 

Gentlemen, those were what you call conscripts, and selected 
conscripts, too. Were they lacking in valor and vigor? No. 
You can not draw any invidious distinctions between the two 
classes of men, for under this selective system you are simply 
conserving the Nation’s resources, and you are making the best 
use of the men who are fit for military service; and if there 
are some that are better qualified to stay in the factory or at 
the forge, aye, or on the farm, let them be kept there [ap- 
plause], for war to-day means the marshaling of all our assets 
to the best advantage, and the question of food and the question 
of supplies become in this kind of war as highly essential as the 
question of arms and the question of men. 

When the argument upon the declaration of war was on there 
was a continual picturing of the horrors of war. What right 
had any man to picture the horrors of war when we were called 
upon to settle a principle of morals and of right? I remember 
a picture I once saw of a Roman scene, a beautiful girl stand- 
ing in the foreground while the Roman judges sat behind her 
and an altar erected to Jupiter, which had the sacred fire flam- 
ing on it, and alongside of it was an urn in which incense rested. 

All she had to do to escape the death penalty was to pick up a 
small portion of that incense and drop it on the flame, so that 
she would be making an offering to Jupiter, and thus forswear 
her Christian faith. Her young and handsome fiancé stood at 
her side in all the splendors of a fine young Roman warrior. 
You could almost see his mouth moving, uttering words. What 
a frightful test it would have proved to that poor girl if he 
had pictured to her the horrors of the arena and talked to her 
about the fierce beasts gnashing their teeth and their cruel jaws 
tearing her fair flesh and crushing her bones! Every man 
of you would say that in settling a moral question that picture 
would certainly have been cruel and unjust. It would destroy 
her power to think truly and decide according to conscience and 
judgment. d 

To-day we are met with another thing, not the horrors of 
war, but every man here is playing on the idea of sentiment 
and the glory of the volunteer and the traditions to be vio- 
lated. Sentiment is being brought to the fore—sentiment that 
has no place in the settlement of this great and grave question. 
We have no right to be sentimental over the volunteer and his 
history. We have a right to prize it, but we have no right to use 
that as an argument to swerve us from doing our duty for our 
country in this hour of grave and serious trouble. [Applause.] 

A constitutional question has been raised by my friend from 
New York {Mr. Caanpter]. Rut that needs no answer, for he 
simply said, with his splendid elocution, picturing that first con- 
vention, of which we are all proud, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, which divided the Government into the executive, the legis- 
lative, and the judicial branches. So they did, but what has 
that got to do with this question that is presented to you now? 
[Laughter and applause.] 

My friend the beloved Speaker of this House said to you: 

Let us read from an oid document—it is the Constitution. Perha 
we need not mind the Constitution, but I am going to read to you the 
eighth paragraph of the First Article. 

And then he read that part which clothed Congress with power 
in case of war. The first paragraph he read related to the 
power to raise armies and appropriate money for their use. That 
is the power under which you act, and it is not the one that he 
read last, which relates to the militia: 

To provide for or arming, and equipping the militia and for 
governing such portion of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States— 

And so forth. Another section says Congress shall have power 
“to call forth the militia, to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrection, and repel invasion.” Now, that is the limit 
of the use of the National Guard or militia, and that is as far as 
it ought to go. In time of war they may be called as any other 
citizens inay be called—drafted into the Army, to fight for the 
country in the war that may be upon the country or threatening 
her. But to say that any constitutional principle is violated is 
to argue the most arrant nonsense and humbuggery. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

There is no constitutional question involved. It is a question 
of business judgment, and of business judgment alone. How 
shall we best conserve all the resources of this great and mighty 
Republic? How can we best hurl them against the foe in order 
to secure a quick and complete victory for our arms? Let us 
support the President in his work. Let us trust him in his 
work. Let us give him this plan, and not sneer at it, because it 
comes from the military experts. Who else would give it but the 
experts, who are better qualified to speak? Let us stand for it! 
[Prolonged applause, ] 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
just a moment—the gentleman from Alabama in charge of the 
bilt—while I make a request? 

Mr. DENT. Les. 

Mr. CRAGO. At the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KanN] I am asking unanimous consent that the 
amendments which he will offer to this bill may be presented 
at this time in order that they may be printed in the RECORD, 
so that the Members of the House may have them before them 
to-morrow in the RECORD. 

Mr. DENT. I understand that the amendment the gentleman 
from California offers is to strike out the volunteer feature of 
the bill as reported by the majority of the committee? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes; and he has two or three other short 
amendments here that I think he has gene ever with the 
chairman. 

The CHATRMAN (Mr. Neety). The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania asks unanimous consent ‘that the amendments he sends 
to the desk may be printed in the Recorp without being read. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the amendments referred to: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Kaun: Page 3, lines 1 to 25, and page 4, 


Tines 1 to 6, strike out the following : 

“That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to call for 
500,000 volunteers under and in accordance with the act of Congress 
approved April 25, 1914, in so far as said act is not in conflict with 
‘any of the provisions of this act. That said act of apa 25, 1914, is 
hereby amended so as to give to the President full and complete au- 
erp to refuse to accept in and to discharge from the service any 

persons designated rs section 8 — this a That in the 


event it becomes 500,000 

men, as specified in subdi 938 be, and 

pe is hereby, authorized to call such additional Pype — —— 
the same manner. 


volunteer serene 4 — — * in * 

and company appointed from such units upon 

such . ana Tear examination as to fitness as the 

dent may direct. — 4 ther officers shall be appointed — ified m 

this 1 ph. upon the completion of tion as 

rovided in . < Tror th act, and in the rung the Pres ent decides 
at such additional force or Torces s ot have been effectually 

raised under the call for volunteers as pepe provided, the President 


be, and he is hereby, authorized 
Amendment offercd by Mr. Kann: Page 5, line 19, after the word 
e paragraph as 


“by,” strike out the words volunteer or,“ so that ‘th 
80 amended. will 
„Fifth. To rais: by draft, organize, equip, and officer, as provided 
in the third paragraph of this section, in addition to and for each of 
— above forces, such recruit training units as he may deem neces- 
for the maintenance of such opa at the maximum s. mir 


strengt 
Page 6, lines 9 and 10, after the 
word “ Army,” strike out the words “and additional forces hereby 
authorized.” 


Amendment offered — . Kaun: Page 6, line 16, after the word 
“ draft,” insert “ and over forces hereby authorized shall be raised 
and maintained by selective draft exclusively. 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kann: Pa 0. line 20, after — word 
„registered.“ strike out all the remainder of the section, nning 
with the word “Provided,” down to and including the word et "in 
line 2, page 11. 

The matter so stricken out reads 

“ Provided, That nothi in this act shall be 
the President from g immediately the piitan of citizens 
liabie to military Ware as ay provided, or of otherwise commenc- 
ing the execution of th : Provided further, That in the call of 
the docket precedence shall be given, in courts trying the same, to the 
trial of criminal proceedings under this act.” 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask of the gentlemen 
who control the time on both sides permission to make a request? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, for reasons that are not neces- 
sary to explain, by some misunderstanding I have not had an 
opportunity to speak. My last promise was for this evening. 
I shall not be able to remain longer to-night, and if the com- 
mittee has the power I want to ask unanimous consent to be 
permitted to use my 15 minutes to-morrow morning. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, that can not be done. We would 
have to vacate the order that has been made by the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that that ees 
sion could not be granted. 

Mr. SMALL. If it must be given in the House I will make 
the request in the morning. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object unless 
I can have the same privilege. 

Mr. DENT. The gentieman from North Carolina simply says 
he promises to make his request to-morrow in the House. 

Mr. LANGLEY. There are a number of other gentlemen in 
exactly the same predicament as the gentleman from North 
Oarolina is, who have been promised time but have been wait- 
ing in vain to get it. I am one of them. 


— 2 as far as practicable 


Te „oered by Mr. KAHN: 


construed to prevent 


Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alibama is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have seen gentlemen within the last week turn all the 
somersaults of a Christmas jumping-jack on this bill. Laugh- 
ter.] And how they can reconcile themselves to gyrations of 
that kind is something that I can not understand. 

The bill of the minority for conscription is an impeachment of 


the declaration made by many of you when the resolution de- 


claring war was before this House, that the country was be- 
hind the President and wanted war with Germany. They 
charged that those of us who believed that that resolution ought 
not to pass were not representing the American people nor our 
constituents. To-day, by asking the adoption of this conscrip- 
tion bill, they are impeaching the statements they then made. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not agree to that resolution, but when it 

I was one who was willing to give my loyal support to 
the President of the United States and to the country in all 
proper ways, and I do not propose by my vote now to stultify 
those gentlemen by saying that they were advocating an untruth 
when they said the people of this country were for war. Here 
is an admission that the country does not want war, and that 
people will not volunteer to fight it. I am not willing to join 
you now in that admission, gentlemen. You are sending it out 
to the country that your declarations so vehemently made then 
were untrue. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but it is an im- 
peachment of the patriotism of the American people. If, as you 
asserted a few days ago, the American people believe this is 
a just war, then I trust so implicitly their patriotism that I am 
sure there is no necessity for any resort to the draft in order 
to bring them into the trenches, or anywhere else that the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army calls them to go. [Applause.] 
My fellow Members, that is exactly the attitude that you are 
taking. You are impeaching the courage and patriotism of the 
greatest and the bravest people on earth. I will not join you in 
that impeachment. One of the arguments made by gentlemen 
who favor this draft system is that we can not get the volun- 
teers. Yet in.a speech of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
yesterday in the Senate he inserted telegrams from many of 
the adjutant generals of the States stating that if the War De- 
partment would give them an opportunity they could raise all 
the troops that were demanded of their States. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not only an impeachment of the gentlemen 
who made these declarations, it is not only an impeachment of 
the patriotism of the American citizens, but it is undertaking to 
tear down the volunteer system by which we have won every 
avar since the erganization of this American Union and Prus- 
sianize it. More than 140 years ago the American Revolution 
was won by Volunteers. The War of 1812 was won by the Vol- 
unteers. 

But my distinguished colleague from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] 
undertakes to quote Scripture written away back 8,000 years 
ago to justify conscription. The idea of my friend Mr. HEFIIN 
quoting Scripture reminds me of when the devil took the Savior 
up on the mountain and showed him all the nations of the 
world, and the cattle on a thousand hills, and said, “All these 
I will give unto Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship me.“ 
and yet that old devil did not have a cow or a foot of land to 
his name. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the conscription system is a vicious one and 
never has succeeded. We have heard to-day fhe experience of 
that grand old man, Gen. SuHerwoop, a brigadier general in 
the Union Army, a man who came down through my country 
with Gen. Sherman when I was a boy about 9 years old. One 
day since we have been here he said to me. BURNETT, do you 
know where Cedar Bluff is?” Why.“ I said, General, that 
is where I was born and mised, down in Cherokee County, Ala.” 
He said, “ Well, I crossed the Coosa River with Gen. Sherman 
there at Cedar Bluff.” I said, “Yes; and you fellows were the 
ones that got my geese that I was raising down there.” [Laugh- 
ter.] He said, Les, if they were within our reach we gor 
them.” He has given you the experience of the northern side 
in regard to the failure of conscription. I am here to-day to 
tell you—and my good friend, Judge Hovston, from Tennessee, 
will agfee with me—as to the failure of conscription on the 
southern side. My friends, I was a boy more than 7 years old 
when the first gun was fired at Sumter, and I was less than 12 
years old when the flag of the Confederacy was furled forever 
at Appomattox. I remember those dark days. I remember the 
troubles through which we passed, and I remember, in 1862, 
when the Confederate Government adopted conscription, and 
then it was that the prestige of the Stars and Bars that had 
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been in the ascendant for 12 months began to wane. My dis- 
tinguished friend from Rhode Island [Mr. O’SHaunessy] said 
in his eloquent speech for conscription that if there had been 
20,000 more men at Bull Run there never would have been that 
defeat and rout there, and perhaps never would have been the 
subsequent four years of bloodshed and carnage. My friend is 
mistaken if he means that if there had been 20,000 more con- 
scripts it would have been different, because, Mr, Chairman, if 
there had been 20,000 conscripts there, instead of that rout 
extending only to the Potomac, those 20,000 conscripts would 
have been driven to Cape Cod or Kalamazoo. [Laughter.] The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] said that the star 
of the Confederacy remained in the sky for three years on ac- 
‘count of conscription, and he quotes Upton to that effect, Gen- 
tlemen, there never was a more egregious error. I was there 
in those days. I know something of the conscripts, and I agree 
with my friend, Gen. SHErwoop, who described them on the 
northern side, and I know it took thousands of brave men who 
wore the gray to dig the conscripts and those dodging con- 
scription out of the mountains and woods and caves in Ala- 
bama and Georgia and carry them to the front. And when 
they got them out, when Gen. Sherman and the Federals got 
down to Chattanooga and Chickamauga, many of those con- 
scripts deserted and went to the Yankee Army. [Laughter.] 
Gentlemen, that is the history of conscripts where I lived. I 
was then nearly 9 years old, helping to raise sorghum and corn 
and other things to feed our armies. The conscripts and those 
lying out te escape conscription would come out of the woods 
and the mountains and steal and destroy what the women and 
children and negroes were raising. Yet you are willing to give 
your indorsement to a law which will force those into the war 
who are unwilling to go to march side by side with the brave 
men who may be selected. The unwilling soldier will seldom 
make a good soldier. England has 5,000,000 in the trenches, 
and not a conscript has been sent yet. 

Now, what is your system of selection? Oh, you tell the 
people that there is to be a selection by lottery. The Secretary 
of War states that the lottery wheel will turn out the men who 
are to fight. No; it will not. It will turn out the names of 
those from whom that selection is to be made. But when it 
gets to the selection, then what? This bill ought to be entitled 
“a bill to encourage slackers,” because that is what it will do. 
What will be the praetical result of the plan? We are prac- 
tical men, as Mr. Roosevelt once said. The result will be that 
in many cases prejudice will tear some young man from his 
home and send him to the trenches, while some favorite will 
be left at home. Who are the people that want it? These 
men from the Eastern States are urging it, where to-day they 
are not joining or recruiting. You saw in this afternoon’s 
Washington Star how Vermont is away behind, and Maryland, 
the home of. my distinguished friend Mr. LintrHicum, and 
Baltimore, where silver-tongued orators have addressed great 
meetings and begged them to enlist, and yet they did not find 
them enlisting. Gentlemen, you are not going to find them going 
under this bill either. The munition factories, the steel plants, 
the mines, and other like enterprises are short of labor and 
clamoring for men. How easy, then, will it be for the slackers 
to flock to these industries, knowing that their managers will 
urge their need of more workers and keep them out of war. 
The State of Kansas has furnished more than its quota already. 
And what will those people back on the prairies of Kansas 
say when these slackers are selected to stay at home, while the 
farmer boy is told to go? My distinguished friend who last 
spoke, Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania, said this conscription bill 
will weed out the barroom and pool-room touts and street 
loafers and compel them to stay at home, because the bill ex- 
empts the morally unfit. He was actually applauded in that 
statement by men who yesterday were arguing that this draft 
would send those very fellows to the front. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, you ought to better agree as to whom it will hit. 
How can we believe them, gentlemen? One day they take one 
attitude and the next day a different one. It is not the wheel 
that will turn them out that is so vicious, but it is when that 
selecting board, and we do not know who they will be, makes the 
selection and says to these people up here in Pennsylvania in 
the district of my able friend Mr. Granam: Lou are needed 
here not only to make munitions of war, but shoes and clothes 
and other things, and must not go.” Every day circulars are 
being sent to us from the East and North urging us to vote for 
the conscript system because they say they need the men 
that might want to volunteer to work in the big industries and 
fill the pockets of their owners with gold. They expect that 
the board will select their men to stay at home while the men 
in the backwoods of Kentucky are selected to go and fight th 
battles for our country. [Applause.] - 


Mr. LANGLEY. They wíll be ready to go if they are needed, 
but they want to volunteer. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, my friend; but they do not want to be 
forced to go side by side with the cravens that would hide in the 
mountains of Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky and in the 
great manufacturing centers of the East. How will our people 
that are plowing to make the wheat and the corn to feed and 
the cotton to clothe the armies of the country feel when they 
are selected to go to the European trenches, and yet these fellows 
be exempted over in Massachusetts, the home of my friend 
Mr. Garpner, the gallant and valiant warrior, whom I heard 
speak the other day down on the corner of the street when he 
said“ Heretofore we have been saying Let George do it,’ but 
the time has come when you must go and help George do it”? 
Yet he never said one time that he would be there to help 
George do it, or that his people in the East would be there. 
[Applause. ] 

Gentlemen, there is where we who represent the rural dis- 
tricts have got to confront the conditions which the great manu- 
facturing interests expect to put over us by the passage of this 
bill. “Oh,” but they say, “we are going to exempt the people 
in agriculture as well as the others,” and this deception has 
been scattered among the farmers. The bill does not say so. 
They ought to be exempted, because the Army has got to de- 
pend on the men that follow the plow to support them and to 
support their wives and children back home. 

Let us see what the Secretary of War said when asked about 
that question of exempting farmers. In the hearings just a few 
days ago before the Military Affairs Committee, when he was 
asked as to exemption of the men on the farm, he said: 

The problem is largely one of = 
E e aae in season 0 — . Dee — ARS 
season of harvesting. 

So far as the present year is concerned, it seems entirel 
that our arrangements could be perfected so as to begin the 
men until after the season of as has and the season of 
cultivation is well advanced. e season of harvest would therefore 
seem to be this year the one we have most to consider. The Council of 
National Defense would undoubtedly be constantly in touch with that 
situation through the Department of Agriculture and subordinate com- 
mittees, and, if it should turn out to be at all a necessary thing to do 
some system of 8 from the Army during the . oad of 
the harvest season might be adopted to relieve that situation. 

Going to furlough them from Europe to go back and help 
gather the crops in Alabama and Texas or Nebraska! That is 
what we gentlemen who represent rural districts are told by 
the head of the War Department. But the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kamn] saw that that would not do, and so he 
said to the Secretary, “But if our troops were sent to the 
battle fronts, how would you furlough the men?” The Secretary 
said, “ Of course, it would be impossible under those circum- 
stances.” Mr. Kaun then said, Then you would have to meet 
that situation.” Secretary Baker said, “We would have to 
meet that situation just as it has been met elsewhere.” 

Gentlemen, how has it been met elsewhere? It has been met 
by England and France by borrowing millions of dollars from 
us to buy our farm products. We have the money to buy them, 
but where are we going to find the men to raise them and to sel! 
them to us if they are in the war? Oh, but he will furlough 
them to gather the crops. There is what he says to you men 
who have been hollering “ Stand by the President.” 

But you gentlemen are not yourselves standing by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War. In the bill which they asked 
the committee to report they would destroy the State units 
entirely and force the boy from Alabama away from the com- 
panions whom he knows, and make him serve side by side with 
the boy from Maine or from California. Even your leader [Mr. 
Kaun] could not take that, and you gentlemen have abandoned 
your Commander in Chief and are following Mr. Kaun. 

The bill which the President wanted would take the boy of 
19 from his mother’s side and force him to fight side by side 
with the Cossack from Russia. Your leader, Mr. Kaun, would 
not stand for that, and agreed to the minimum age of 21. Again 
you have abandoned your Commander in Chief and gone off 
after a new leader. 

The bill of the President and the Secretary of War increased 
the rank and pay of brigadier generals who are heads of bureaus 
in the War Department to those of major generals, while 
nothing is said about raising the pay of the private soldier, who 
only gets $15 per month. 

The gentleman from California and his colleagues on the 
committee could not stand for that part of the President’s bill 
raising the rank and pay of these brigadiers who fight here in 
Washington in swivel chairs, and cut that out. Again, gentle- 
men, you are deserting your Commander in Chief. I could 


point out many other respects in which the bill you are sup- 
porting causes you to abandon our President. 
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I understood a few days ago that all of our Alabama delega- 
tion were for the Dent bill, but somehow the rubber stamp 
has been affixed to several of them and they have made speeches 


on the other side. fLaughter.] O Consistency,” and so forth. 

The confusion that the draft system will bring about will be 
intense. How will the farmer know whether or not to pitch 
his crops or rent his lands when his tenant or his helper, either 
white or black, may at any time be selected to join the colors? 
How can the clerk in the store, or the carpenter at his bench, 
or the blacksmith at his forge, or the laborer in factory or 
field know what contracts to make when the lottery wheel may 
roll him out, and the conscript board may select him any day 
to leave his home and native land to fight in trenches across the 
seas, 

I voted for the Britten amendment to the war resolution, not to 
send our boys to the European trenches, except by consent of Congress, 
unless they volunteered to go, but if the path ul os let us see to it 
by the legislation that they * thoroughly equipped, experi- 
enced, and prepared for trench warfare and are willing go. 

Gentlemen, you have been receiving telegrams from boards of 
trade and mass meetings in the cities, but wait until you hear 
from the man behind the plow, who is always expected to be the 
man behind the gun. [Applause.] Wait until you start this un- 
just selective system. Wait until you undertake that process. 
Oh, but my friend from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] said it is fair be- 
cause it is a selective process. It selects whom? That is the 
trouble about it. It is too selective, and who is going to make 
the selection? Gentlemen, you know that this propaganda 
has been boosted from the East, and that these great factories 
and newspapers expect their men to be selected to stay at home, 
and the boys from your district and mine are expected to be 
sent to meet the bullets of the Germans in the trenches. Selec- 
tive how? Who is to be selected? Why, the boy over on one 
side of the street who does not want to go is selected to go, 
while his neighbor who wants to go is selected to stay at home. 
One will be selected to go who is perhaps the only child of a 
widowed mother, and in order to exempt himself he will have 
to show that the mother is almost a pauper. You and I have 
had some experience in the early part of the Mexican War, no 
doubt. in getting gentlemen released on account of dependent 
relatives. Who is to pass upon it? The same kind of a board 
that is to say that the great mining interests of Pennsylvania, 
that the great Steel Trust of Ohio and Pennsylvania, and Ala- 
bamn, that the great Armor Plate Trust all over this country 
are to have their men selected to stay at home, and yet our 
constituents are to bear the brunt of this selection, Gentlemen, 
is that fair? Is it just? My good friend, the able gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. O’SHaunessy], eloquent and splen- 
did—and I am glad to call him my friend—told you of the 
great battles won by the Irish soldiery in our war for inde- 
pendence. That is true, but he forgot to tell you that not one of 
those brave Irishmen were conscripts, but everyone of them 
had volunteered to do his duty. [Applause.] 

The gentleman says that in the wind-up of this terrific cata- 
clysm he hopes they will meet around the table and do justice 
to the grand old Emerald Isle. He is nursing a hope to his 
soul that I fear will never come to pass. If they should select 
to sit around that table my good friend O’SHaunessy and my- 
self, then, by the eternal, we would see to it that English au- 
tocracy should-be crushed ; Ireland should be free. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen have prated volubly within the last day or two 
about this being a war for humanity and a war for democracy. 
Gentlemen, every drop of blood that flows through my veins 
on both sides is English. Away back in seventy-six, and before 
those days, those who were my sires were here from that great 
country. I have no sympathy with German autocracy, but I 
hate British autocracy just the same. If we ever trust England 
to give democracy to any of her Provinces, then may the shades 
of Robert Emmet look down upon us and declare that that 
which has come never had been hoped for by him or any other 
man. Talk about Balfour—and men going wild over him—the 
man who has done more to try to crush out freedom in Ireland 
than any other living man. The first loan that we made was to 
old John Bull, and he will get the rest of it if he can ever get 
his fingers on it. This is your war for humanity! The gentle- 
man who sits before me, my friend from West Virginia Mr. 
LITTLEPAGE, has a grand constituency in that State. When 
they begin to pick out your boys on the farm and in the stores, 
and leave the men in the mines, then the mother whose son is 
wrested from her heart will point the finger of her woe at 
you and say that you may take to your soul the sweet unction 
that you helped to do this wieked thing. Gentlemen, I am not 
indulging in theory and speculation. I know what conscrip- 
tion is. These two brave men who were on the Union, side 
Gen, SHERWoop and Mr. HorirseswortH—haye told you that 


no man that they knew would admit that he had ever been a 
conscript. I believe they are the only two Union veterans 
here, and they are both against it. I believe there are only 
three Confederate veterans in this House, and I know that one 
of them—Mr. Jones—that grand old hero that followed Lee 
and Jackson till the sun went down on the Confederacy, is 
against it. He knows what it did for the Lost Cause. 

Maj. Harllee, of the United States Marine Corps, with 17 
years of gallant service to his credit, said to the Committee on 
Military Affairs last year that wiwilling men burden armies, 
eat its substance, retard its action, and give it panics,” and 
he opposed compulsory service or any other kind of service 
than that rendered by willing men. Why, it took two good 
soldiers in the South to stand behind every cringing conscript 
and get him to face the bullets at all. I heard my venerable 
friend, Gen. Suerwoop, say to-day. that out of 70 conscripts 
that were sent to him every one but two deserted, and yet you 
want to send unwilling men to fight battles beside brave men. 
Gentlemen, it is wrong, and in less than 12 months from now 
you will have written over your brows, every one of you who 
vote for it, by the scorning mothers and fathers and wives of 
our country that anathema maranatha, which ought to fall on 
every man that would foist on his people such a measure as 
this. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen on this floor have compared the selective draft to 
the system of drawing men to serve on juries. Gentlemen, have 
you no higher estimate of human life than to compare the se- 
lecting of a man to sit for a week in a peaceful court room to 
that of selecting men to be sent 8,000 miles from home across 
the seas to face death among aliens and strangers? 

This bill exempts Members of Congress. A motion will be 
made to strike that out and I am curious to know how many 
of you will vote for that. Your excuse will be that you are 
needed here, but out of this body of 434 Members not more 
than 8 or 10 would be selected, and we could manage somehow 
to get along without you, or your people could select some one 
to fill your place. 

I want to call attention to one thing I forgot. In to-day's 
Washington Post there is an article which says— 

CHICAGO, April 25. 


Five hundred students of the agricultural college of the University 
of Illinois left Chicago tonight for Winnipeg, Mani on their w. 
to the Saskrtoen coun of northwestern Canada, where they w 


help produce the “ war- wheat 483 
Th to the ‘ndividual farmers by the De- 


e men will be distr:but 
ranteed a minimum wage of $50 a 


minion Government, which has 
month o-thirds of each man's railroad fare in Canada 


reay" ear ype a homestead of 160 aeres to each who serves six months 
e fe 

Canada, with less population than Pennsylvania, has sent 
400,000 men to the trenches but has not had conscription, and 
is to-day bidding your young men come over there and get $50 
per month and 160 acres of land and escape the conscription 
that you propose to put on them, and they are going. Members 
of the American Congress, can you do it? If you can, then go 
home to your wives and children and tell them that you have 
voted to drive young men from American soil because you 
threaten them with conscription. [Applause.] 

Many of the gentlemen urging this draft bill admit with brutal 
candor that it means the destruction of our volunteer system 
entirely. There is no doubt about this being the purpose of the 
General Staff. 

We have been justly denouncing German militarism for two 
years, but to-day you are about to fix on the American people 
a system more autocratic than Germany ever attempted. 

The Kaiser, with all his autocratic power, can not conscript a 
single soldier to go beyond the borders of his empire, and yet 
you propose to draft young men to go beyond the seas. 

In Australia the question was submitted to a vote of the 
people, and the soldiers in the trenches were permitted to send 
in their votes, and by an overwhelming majority those battle- 
scarred soldiers voted against conscription, and it was defeated. 

I insert the following from the New York Evening Post of 
April 25 in regard to the action of that country on the question: 


AUSTRALIA AND CONSCRIPTION—THEr COMMONWEALTHA'S EXPRRIBNCE 
With THe First EVIDENCES OF MILITARISM—WHyY THE PROPOSAL 
Was Votep Down IN Tnar Country. > 


[By Louis Esson.] 


In an anticonscription speech delivered in Melbourne the father of 
Lieut. Ja the Australian soldier to win the Victoria Cross, 
inted out t his son had left the Commonwealth as a free man, and 
ted he would be able to return to a country. Australian sol- 
— to wage war on militarism, and in innumer- 


nds and relations at all costs to vent this 


caste, e 
calls “ tramping tooge 
ons 


and democratic institu . Hitherto the United States, with its love 
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of liberty and its nonaggressive foreign policy, has stood as an example 

to the younger democracies. It would . be strange if, without 

the fullest consideration, and not primarily for the sake of home de- 

senes; snee States adopted the European principle of compulsory mili- 
ry service, 

It is often stated, with a fine flourish of rhetoric, that in a democracy 
there are equal obligations for equal rights. In the Commonwealth of 
Australia, before the referendum decided the issue, there was the same 
talk; but the people had a sufficient foretaste of militarism to realize 
that its theory and practice did not tally. 

Even before the vote was taken the prime minister, Mr. Hughes, is- 
sued a proclamation calling up all single men between the ages of 21 
and 35 to be enrolled for military training, ss that when the vote was 
passed in favor of conscription they might be sent to Europe as quickly 
as possible. In proportion to population Australia at one time had sent 
to the actual front more men than Great Britain itself, and far more 
than conscript Russia; but if many more workers left as soldiers it 
was believed, and with good reason, that their paca would rapidly be 
filled with undesirable aliens. Indeed, a shipload of Maltese immigrants 
actually arrived at Australia; but when the fact was made known, owing 
to the force of public opinion, they were not allowed to land, but were 
sent on to Noumea. ý 


PREMIER CONFIDENT OF WINNING. 


So confident was the prime minister that conscription would be car- 
ried that he established in advance a number of military courts. Ap- 
plications for exemption or time were summarily settled. In some 
cases a man was given a few weeks to sell off his farm or business and 
go into camp. They were exhorted by eloquent orators, most of whom 
were, fortunately, exempt through age or infirmity, to “let the crops 
rot on the ground and the wool grow on the sheep's backs.” The consci- 
entious objectors, who were really a small y, were foolishly and 
unfairly treated in these courts. The old argument of the mad bull 
seemed conclusive to the 1 mind. , 

These matters were just the first fruits of the military system, which 
threatened to be as severe in Australla as elsewhere. Whatever language 
it speaks, militarism is always militarism. The censor became a 
power in the land, with the result that the people were misinformed on 
the most vital issues. Newspapers had to submit all matter to the 
censor, and sometimes the most harmless papers appeared with whole 
columns blotted out. Before the referendum any intelligent discussion 
was regarded as unpatriotic, and anticonscriptionists had considerable 
difficulty in obtaining platforms even in municipal buildings. The war- 

recautions act gave the ministers practically absolute power. Never 
n its brief history-had Australia experienced such a period of petty 
tyranny and futile autocracy. If the issue had not been so serious, this 
whole playing with mili sm, which had no real relationshsip to the 
war, would have been ludicrous in the extreme. 


A STEP TOWARD MILITARISM. 


Australia had seen pie to know that conscription was the first 
fatal step toward militarism. The foundations of democracy were 
threatened. Many popular measures, such as universal franchise, arbi- 
tration courts for the settlement of industrial disputes, the minimum 
wage, the eight-hour day, the initiative and referendum—that had been 
won only after hard struggles—the people feared would be suspended, 
if not finally lost, under a military régime. The work of the country 
had to be kept going, but as the workers left for the front their places 
would have to be filled by cheap labor (as has happened already in other 
countries), something like the proposed 3 of men and boys for 
rural work in these States. Any protest would 

tion of military law. A white dustralia policy would be no longer 
tenable. In some respects the Australian Commonwealth is the most 
democratic country in the world, and because of their faith in the cause 
of progress the people voted solidly against conscription. After the 
war, with the establishment of freer 3 the peoples of Europe, 
even the German people, as shown by recent ponar resolutions, l, 
in all prone biliy, ut an end to compulsory mi 
` The rise and 1 of the prime minister, Mr. W. M. Hughes, is the 
most dramatic episode in Australian politics. As a result of his stand 
on conscription, he was repudiated by a majority of his own followers, 
and a new leader, Frank dor, elected. hough Mr. Hughes is still 
prime minister, he is no longer the great labor leader who created such 
a sensation in Great Britain, but depends for support on his old enemies, 
the Conseryative osition. 

It seems, if the United States too hastily commits itself to conscrip- 
tion, it will be torn by the same troubles and dissensions. Voluntarism 
has not failed in Australia or Canada, and with a scientific system of 
recruiting there seems no reason why it should fail in America. The 
danger is that the country will be overridden by the juggernaut of mill- 
2 ong forced into conscription before voluntarism has been given 
a fair 3 


The name of Washington has been invoked by those favoring 
conscription, and yet he was president of the convention which 
framed our Constitution that reserves to the States the right 
to appoint the officers of the militia and of training it accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Congress. Yet the War De- 
partment and General Staff would destroy this provision and 
establish on its ruins a compulsory military system more auto- 
cratic than ever Prussia dared to do. 

But what is the Constitution to the General Staff? 

During war times it is so easy to tread down the liberties 
of the people. 

Let us not right at the beginning of this war make constitu- 
tional liberty the football for Congress or of any other power. 

Let us not at the very threshold of this awful tragedy do what 
England did not do for more than a year, what Canada and 
Australia and New Zealand, all British Provinces, have not done 


to this day. 
We are in. the war, and I want to see it won, and won quickly, 
but, gentlemen, unwilling soldiers never won any war. Some 


itary service. 


of the speeches in this debate have been an insult to the volun-. 


teer soldiery of all our wars, and in the names of those brave 
volunteers who fought with Lee and Jackson and Johnson and 


e regarded as a viola-- 


Wheeler, on the southern side, and those who fought with Grant 
and Sherman and Sheridan, on the Union side, I resent it. In 
the names of those who followed the cause of freedom from 
Bunker Hill to Yorktown, who followed Jackson at New Or- 
leans, and Taylor and Scott in Mexico, I resent this aspersion 
of their memories, : 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. OLIrvER]. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have very high regard for the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] who has just spoken, 
and it is somewhat embarrassing to question the facts of his- 
tory so boldly asserted by him, although confessedly based 
largely on personal observations of his made when he was 
about 7 years of age. [Laughter.] A young historian indeed 
is this. [Laughter.] I heard once of an old lady who made 
claim to a memory worthy of note, but the remarkable achieve- . 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama in professing to recall 
with accuracy and recite with minuteness of detail impressions 
and recollections at the tender age of 7 far surpasses her claim 
of memory. [Laughter.] 

The lady in question was a witness to prove the contents of 
a deed, claimed to have been executed more than 50 years 
before that date. She had not seen the paper since the date 
of its execution, yet she was able from having heard it read 
once to give a minute description of 700 acres of land, more or 
less, by Government numbers, starting with the northwest 
corner of the southeast corner of section 6, township 24, range 
6 east, and so on through. When she finished, the opposing 
attorney, with the manner of a Chesterfield, politely remarked, 
“Aunt Nancy, you have a remarkable memory!” * Yes,” she 
quickly replied, “so they all say, and J reckon it is so, for I 
don't think I have forgotten anything since I was 8 years old.” 
“Can you tell us, then, what happened on the 14th day of 
July, 1846?“ She hesitated for a moment only, and then in- 
quiringly asked, “ What hour of the day do you want me to 
speak of, sir?” [Laughter and applause. ] 

There were many great men living in those momentous times 
to which the gentleman from Alabama refers. Many of them 
have passed over the river, but some, God bless them, are with 
us still, and unfortunately for this our historian of tender years 
their recollections of those occurrences did not and do not now 
justify the conclusions announced by him in reference to the 
draft bills of 1862 and 1863, but the lessons they draw therefrom 
strongly argue for the selective draft bill now under considera- 
tion. If I read aright the messages of Jefferson Davis und 
Abraham Lincoln, the draft bills of 1862 and 1863, though not 
so well drawn as the selective-draft system’ we are now con- 
sidering, were yet wise, sound, useful, and imperative. 

I will later quote at some length, not only from the letters and 
messages of these great leaders, but also from Washington and 
Jefferson to show that the selective-draft system, based as it is 
on the fundamental idea of universal service, is not only just, 
democratic, and scientific but necessary. ‘ 

We must not be deaf to the meaning of the messages of these 
great leaders, not heedless of their solemn warnings on this 
important subject. In passing, I wish to refer the distinguished 
gentleman, posing as a historian, to some living witnesses who 
were really actors in those stirring days from 1861 to 1865, 
and how remarkable to find that four of them, now Members 
of this Congress, three in the House and one in the Senate, are 
enthusiastic in their support of the selective draft as opposed 
to the volunteer system. [Applause.] I refer, of course, to 
those distinguished gentlemen from Alabama, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Maryland, respectively, Senator BANKHEAD, Maj. 
Srepmaan, Gen. EsTOPINAL, and Uncle Frep” TALBOTT. [Ap- 
plause.] Their reasons are well stated in a very recent inter- 
view from another distinguished Confederate veteran, the Hon. 
Hilary A. Herbert, whose vision and foresight in providing for 
the Navy, while Secretary, made possible the quick and decisive 
victory in the War with Spain. [Applause.] I beg to read you 
his interesting and informing interview. 


I most heartily approve the announcement of Gen. George P. Harrison, 
commander in chief of the United Confederate Veterans, that the re- 
union in Washington will be held as usual, regardless of the war. There 
were some good men who thought that the reunion, while we were 
entering upon what might be a serious war, was inappropriate, Their 
opinions were worthy of consideration. Gen. Harrison took time and, 
otter extended inquiries, decided that the veterans by a large majori 
believed as he did that the present was the time of all for the Confed- 
erates to go to Washington. 

CONGRESSMEN NEED BACKBONE. 

We think our tramp along Pennsylvania Avenue would put a little 

backbone into some of our Congressmen. I wish that this week had 


been set for our visit and next week for a similar visit by. the Grand 
Army of the Republic, If only this could be so, I would venture te 
¢ 
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say that in 10 days after the two visits were over the President's 
porem would be enacted into law and the Congressmen on their way 
ome to look after their food crops and their po itical fences, 
[Applause.] 


I have consulted with many veterans during my two months in 
Florida and two weeks in Alabama, and I have yet to find a single 
veteran suggesting that the President's proren ought to be m 
in any way. They think that Woodrow Wilson, who knows more than 
any of our Congressmen about how the battles were won and lost by 
American troops, has wisely consulted our military experts, and that 
these experts are up to date in their knowledge. 


EXPERIENCE IN CIVIL WAR. 


They do not believe that plans devised by our military Sig soho for 
an army during war that is upon us, plans approved by ident 
Wilson, can be improved upon in Con The Confederate veteran 
knows that during our war our regularly drilled troops, when in the 
enemy's country, always swept away home guards like chaff before 
the wind, and the experience of the Federal troops with our home 
guards was always precisely the same. 
[Applause.] 


Experience that sank into them and became knowledge of war has 
made, I venture to say, 99 per cent of Confederate and Union veterans 
favor the plans President Wilson is advocating. They know what drill 
and discipline can make of the average American soldier. Some men, 
of course. in every organization, whether volunteer or what not, prove 
to be cowards in battle, but these are few. The presumption is that 
99 per cent of the American freemen, universal service once adopted, 
will make, when properly trained, first-class soldiers. Every veteran 
of our war knows that. But it seems that many modern Congressmen 
can not learn by observation. 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, there are some principles on which every 
Member of the House and every citizen of the country can and 
will agree. 

The Nation is now engaged in a war, thought by every true 
American to be just, against an enemy shown to be ruthless and 
implacable. The United States must contribute its full share 
to crush that enemy or itself be overwhelmed and go with all 
other democracies down to destruction while autocratic govern- 
ment flourishes. For self-preservation, if for no other and 
higher motive, the whole country must conduct the war to suc- 
cess, and that means in modern times that the resources of the 
Nation must be fully spent until Prussian military autocracy is 
destroyed. We have no quarrel, as the President well says, 
with the German people themselves. [Applause.] 

Let it not be forgotten that we are now at war with an enemy 
that has held at bay the combined armies and navies of the 
giant nations of Europe, outnumbering her in men, money, and 
munitions, and yet after three years not a battle has been 
fought on German soil, not a ship of her vast fleet, so long as 
it was content to remain safely housed in German harbors, has 
béen sunk. 

We have been forced into war with this dangerous and power- 
ful antagonist. We have numbers, wealth, and size, but it is not 
so much a question of numbers, wealth, or size; but rather one 
of organization, efficiency, and preparation. Success involves 
the creation of the most efficient army possible, with due regard 
to the development of the equally important industrial re- 
sources, and that in turn means the distribution of the man 
power of the Nation in such way as to secure by coordination of 
effort the utmost power of offensive. 

War is no longer a mere collision between armed forces, but 
largely a contest of economic resources. The man at the forge, 
in the factory, and above all the man with a hoe, is as much a 
soldier as the nian with the gun and sword. [Applause.] 

The Government can surely make a better disposition of the 
mighty and indispensable element of man power than would re- 
sult from a promiscuous selection of their own share of the 
work made by volunteers. We must devise at the very begin- 
ning of this war some system that will provide a regular, 
orderly, and systematic supply of man power, when and where 
needed, whether in ranks at the battle front or in the equally 
important work of supplying food, clothing, and munitions. 
[Applause.] è 

The bill now before the House to increase temporarily the 
military establishment involves the selection of the men who 
shall serve in the fighting line and conversely the determination 
of those who shall remain in the ranks of productive industry. 

The immediate question now under discussion, though in fact 
not presented by any report from the committee, as I will later 
show, is whether conscription or volunteering will better secure 
prompt and systematic distribution of the power of the Nation 
where it will assure victory, which must be won if the Nation 
is to endure; for we might as well recognize now that the life 
of the Nation is at stake. Although it seems self-evident that 
conscription is the wiser course to the desired end, yet every 
reason in a matter so important should be investigated, so that 
no one may hereafter be able justly to accuse this body of 
neglecting in this hour the high duty and solemn obligation im- 
posed on it. 


The selective draft, unquestionably, not only provides a regu- 
lar and orderly flow of men when and where needed, but is 
founded upon that unchanging” truth that on every man there 
rests a like duty to give life and property to the Nation in its 
hour of need. [Applause.] It recognizes that the call should 
not be alone to those gallant and courageous souls that always 
hasten to enlist at the first sign of danger, but that it should be 
to every able-bodied citizen capable of rendering full or even 
partial military service. [Applause.] 

Americans share common privileges and a ammon destiny, 
and why should they not share common burdens and common 
duties? Who has assigned, who can assign, any just reason 
why the burdens of a nation at war should rest upon the 
shoulders of the volunteer alone? The right and the duty to 
defend the honor and the life of the Nation, to defend those 
sacred rights, those sacred principles and aspirations upon 
which the Nation rests is truly the obligation of all. And no 
mother’s son should be allowed to make a sacrifice that every 
mother’s son similarly circumstanced may not also be called to 
make, [Applause.] 

The reasons given in support of this system are: The con- 
sensus of opinion by the military authorities of all times, the 
conclusions of the great statesmen of the country, an exami- 
nation of the cost in money and men of a volunteer system, and 
a study of the conditions of the present war. 

I am not unmindful that a great sentiment exists in favor 
of the volunteer, and, in view of the character of the men who 
have always thus offered their lives to their country, one may 
well feel those thrills that come for the brave. Yet a calmer 
view of the military history of our country favors the conclu- 
sion that those immortal and gallant souls have never had a 
fair deal and that their splendid efforts must be more wisely 
directed. They have been sacrificed in numbers out of all pro- 
portion to their duty, and the time has now come, I trust, when 
a policy so unjust and unfair will be ended in this country 
forever. [Applause.] 

Napoleon, not to enter ancient history, found it necessary to 
establish conscription in France, and it still obtains there; Von 
Moltke approved it for Germany; all the military leaders, the 
men who have been called to positions in the general staff of 
the great armies of the world, now indorse enforced military 
service in war in one form or another. 

The General Staff of our own Army regards it as necessary, 
and have laid their reasons frankly and fully before the Mili- 
tary Committee and, through them, before this body. 7 

George Washington, speaking as the statesman of the Nation 
which he helped to form, and as the general of the Army, has 
expressed himself very forcibly against the militia-volunteer 
system—I repeat, against the system, not against the men who 
were its victims—and has given unqualified approval to the 
enforced draft. [Applause.] 

In a letter on November 18, 1779, to the President of Congress 
he said: 

In the more early stages of the contest, when men might have enlisted 
for the war, no man, as my whole conduct and the uniform tenor of 
my letters will evince, was ever more opposed to short enlistments 
than I was, and while there remained a prospect of obtaining recruits 
upon a permaneat footing in the first instance, as far as duty and a 
regard to my station would permit, I urged my sentiments in favor of 
it. But the prospect of keeping up an army by voluntary enlistments 
being changed, or at least standing on too precarious and uncertain 
a footing to depead on for the exigency of our affairs, I took the 
liberty in February, 1778, in a particular manner to lay before the 
Committee of Arrangement, then with the Army at Valley Forge, a 
plan for an annual draft as the surest and most certain, if not the 
only means left us, of maintaining the Army on a proper and respect- 
able ground. And, more and more confirmed in propriety of this 
opinion by the intervention of a variety of circumstances unnecessary 
to detail, I again took the freedom of urging the plan to the committee 
of conference in 8 last; and, having reviewed it in every point 
of light and found it right, or at least the best that has occurred to me, 
I hope I shall be excused by Congress for offering it to them, and in 
time for carrying it into execution for the next year, if they should 
conceive it necessary for the States to complete their quotas of troops. 

In May, 1780, he again wrote to a committee from Congress 
as follows: 

Unless the principal part of the force be composed of men regularly 
organized, and on the continuance of whose services we can rely, noth- 
ing decisive can be attempted. The militia are too precarious a de- 
pendence to justify such an attempt, where they form a material part 
of the plan. Militia can not have the necessary habits nor the con- 
sistency, either for an assault or a siege. In employing them essen- 
tially we should iun a risk of being abandoned in the most critical 
moments, The expense and the consumption of provisions and stores, 
which we are bound by every motive to economize, will be very consid- 
erably increased. As we should not be able to keep the same body in 
the field during the whole campaign, we should a great part of the 
time have a double set of men to pay and feed, those in actual service 
and those on the march to relieve them or returning home when re- 
lieved. The operations of husbandry will suffer in proportion. 

The mode by draft is, I am persuaded, the only efficacious one to 
obtain men. It appears to me certain that it is the only one to obtain 
them in time; nor can the period which you have appointed for bring- 


ing them into the field be delayed without defeating the object. 
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Baye little doubt that at any ti and much less at the present junc- 
the powers ot ' government exerted va 3 N 
e se o e 0 e e, eleva: 
ects before them, wil iY induce a cheerful raa, with this << 
e other measures of vigor which haye been recommended and 
Sich the exigency requires. 


Later, on March 12, 1782, he wrote to James McHenry as 
follows: 


It is idle at this late period of the war, when enthusiasm is cooled, 
if not done away, when the minds of that class of men who are proper 
subjects for soldiers are poisoned by the high bounties which, have 
been th ne and the 3 of the distresses of the Army so gen- 
erally used through every State, to su that our battalions can 
be pe ron by volun enlistment, e attempt is vain, and = 
are only deceiving ourselyes and injuring the cause by making the 
experiment. There is no other eff 1 method to get men su 7 
but 8 classing the people and compelling each class to furn: 

a recru 

Had we formed a permanent army which had been capable of disci- 
pline, we should never have been com eee to retreat across the Dela- 
ware. We should not bave remained all the next winter at their mercy 

if they had seen fit to march against us. We should not have * 


at Valley For; 
Nor have all t the ill effects been confined to the military line. The 
derangement of our finances is to be ascribed to it. The expenses of 
the war have been multiplied by it. We have had two sets of men to 
pay—the discharged men going out and the levies coming in. Our dis- 
cipline has been much hurt if not ruined by such constant changes. 

lar troops alone are equal to the gencles of modern war, and 
whenever a substitute is attempted it must prove ruinous, 
4 No militia will ever acquire the habits necessary to resist a regular 
orce. 


No one doubts Washington's love of country nor the wisdom of 
his counsel, and he thus speaks to us through many letters and 
messages with remarkable clearness and force, urging the 
adoption of the selective draft. [Applause.] 

Thomas Jefferson, the apostle of dem racy, was in favor at 
first of a citizen soldiery. In 1801 he wr 


For defense against invasion the Regular 8 is as nothing, nor is 
it gyi gia needful r Safe that a standing army should be rt 55 in 
time of The only force which can be rea 


point an — 7 to o oppose an enemy is the body of neighboring, ci 
zens as formed into a 

He was likewise at first opposed to the establishment of the 
Military Academy at West Point and opposed to coast fortifi- 
cations. Yet later, after the Battle of Bladensburg and the sub- 
sequent burning of public buildings at Washington, his attitude 
on these matters was entirely changed, and he expressed deep 
regret and sorrow that the plan submitted by Monroe, while 
acting Secretary of War, for compulsory military service had 
not been adopted. [Applause.] This plan sought to introduce 
in the United States Napoleon’s method of classification by age 
and conscription, and when it failed of adoption Jefferson sent 

to Monroe the following note: 

Nothing more wise or efficient could have been imagined than what 
you zoe Bees se. It would have filled our ranks with pete, bing and that, 

hrowing a just share of the burden on the those per- 
—.— — — are exempt either by age or office; it would have rendered our 
militia—a Nation of warriors. But the goby seems to have been 
pron to ne proposition, and longer necessary to force us 
o what is best. We seem equally incorrigible. 

[ Applause. ] 

In another letter to Monroe, he wrote: 

We must train and classify the whole of our male citizens, and make 
military instruction a part of collegiate education. We can never be 
safe until this is done. 

In a later letter to J. W. Eppes, a personal friend, he said: 

I think the truth must now be obvious, that our people are too 
happy at bome to enter into regular service and that we can not be 
defended bat by making every citizen a soldier, as the Greeks and 
Romans, who bad no standing army; and that in doing this, all must 
be marahslso; classed by th ages, and every service ascribed to its 
competent class. 

The South, in April, 1862, adopted a conscription act, which, 
after allowing certain exemptions, required every man physi- 
cally able, between the ages of 18 and 35, to serve in the Con- 
federate Army. It is well to remember that the first rush of 
volunteers was then over, and the type fit to command had 
laid down their lives in large numbers in the ranks for the 
cause. 

The first enlistments had been for 12 months, and the terms 
of service of many were expiring. Volunteers to take the places 
of the outgoing troops were coming in slowly, and there were 
but few reenlistments. The Government was thus forced to 
meet the issue squarely, and its able statesmen and military 
advisors promptly secured the adoption of the draft law. It 
had its faults, chief among them being the allowance of sub- 
stitutes and some unjust exemptions, but even then it served 
well its purpose. 

On this let me quote from no less an authority than Jefferson 
Davis, as follows: 

The defe: f h , family, a is universal, 

the paramount political duty of avery — —. of — D 4 1 K. a 
overnment where each citizen enjoys an equality’ of rights 

nothing can be more invidious than an 


lieve anyone who is able to do actual duty from enrollment in the 
army unless his functions or services are more useful to the defense 
country in another sphere. 

the first year of the war the authority granted to the President 
to call for volunteers in the army for a short erioa was sufficient to 
secure all the military force which we could fit out and use advan- 
tageously. As it became evident that the contest would be long and 

15 t yng laco in the 111 ice fi 
out and place military service for 

three ye: unless the war should aome end, all white men residents 
of the Confederate States between Sn agor of 18 and 35 years, and to 
continue those already in the field until three years from the date of 
their enlistment. 

This was the seat step toward placing the army in a permanent and 
efficient condition 


[Applause.] 

In the year 1863 the leaders of the North likewise found that 
the volunteer system, with all of its bounties, failed to furnish 
the men needed to meet the staggering human wastage. 

Lincoln, with his great clearness of vision, saw what was 
needed, and secured the enactment of the Federal draft act, 
and in a memorandum of his own said: 


nn the 1 case in which the a 2 a a — 1 been 
upon of denying a wer whic ainly an ctly 
written down in — Constitution. E = 

„ The 5 ——— that “ the Congress shall have power 

support armies.” 

Te 8 scope vag e conscription act is to raise and support 
armies. Shall we e shrink from the necessary means to maintain our 
free government? * * Are we degenerate? Has the manhood 
of our race run out? 

[Applause, ] 


Thus we find that the four men who have wielded such great 
influence in framing the policies of the Nation have declared 
in favor of compulsory service. , [Applause.] 

The volunteer system in no war that our country has engaged 
in has supplied the number of men needed from time to time, and 
under a call for volunteers the response has always continued 
to grow less and less as time wore on, and from the standpoint 
of efficiency and economy it does not hold promise of success as 
compared with the more scientific method, now indorsed by all 
students of military tactics and policies. [Applause,] 

It may be interesting in this connection to note that in the 
Revolution the total number of troops were 895,858. The 
greatest number we had at any one time was 89,000 in 1776, and 
it had steadily dwindled down to 29,000 in 1781. The British 
never had more than 42,000, and if the Army of 1776 had been 
retained until it was seasoned, and its officers experienced, who 
can doubt that success would have come to American arms much 
earlier, and without the suffering of Valley Forge and ge 
horrible waste of men and money? 

Upton, in his Military Policy, gives the cost of that ae 
exclusive of large bounties paid and provisions seized, at 
$370,000,000, and we were then a Nation of but 3,000,000 people. 

The same conclusions as to the weakening effect of the volun- 
teer system in failing to keep the ranks supplied with trained 
soldiers applies to the War of 1812, and likewise, as already 
shown, in the Civil War to the time of the passage of the draft 
acts of 1862 and 1863. 

It is well to remember that under the volunteer system pre- 
vailing in the North during the Civil War more than $650,- 
000,000 were spent in securing volunteers. The business of 
bounty agents and bounty jumpers was prosperous in those days, 
but this Congress will see that no system like this for raising 
an army can ever prevail again in this Nation of ours. [Ap- 
plause.] 

What our allies now need, even more than they do the armies 
we will raise and make ready, is the use of our monéy, our 
food, our munitions, our industrial resources throughout the 
land, and it is of just as great importance that the Government 
should say who shall stay and work as it is to select those who 
sist 385 the burden and the honor of camp and battle. [Ap- 
plause. 

The true American, whether he goes as a volunteer or in re- 
sponse to his country’s call under a system providing for uni- 
versal service, will, we may be sure, do his full duty, and it is 
for us to legislate wisely on his behalf that the great army, 
those on the battle front, as well as those giving their best to 
provide for them, shall be as efficient as forethought can make 
it, that those who return may say “our country did its best 
once more for freedom.” 2 

The selective-draft system, which the House will be called 
to yote on, has the unanimous indorsement of every member 
of the distinguished Committee on Military Affairs, and the 
only difference between the majority and minority reports of 
this committee is whether the President in the raising of a 
new army shall be authorized, not directed or required, to 
call for volunteers, pending the time found necessary to enroll 
“those liable for national service under the selective-draft sys- 


privi unequal 
baticn of duties or obligations, No pursuit nor position should re- tem. 
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The committee are agreed as to all other provisions of the 
bill as reported, and while allusion has been made to certain 
‘differences between the House bill as reported and the bill 
originally recommended by the General Staff of the Army, yet 
‘those differences are not really pertinent or germane to the 
discussion of the bill now before the House. All seem to be 
agreed that the miniinum age should be 21 instead of 19, and 
my information is that the War Department is really not 
opposed to this, but the real difference seems to center on the 
one question just pointed out, namely, whether the President 
shall be authorized, not required, to call for volunteers for the 
new army. 

Let me now say to those gentlemen, who have paid such 
beautiful, deserving, and eloquent tribute to the immortal vol- 
unteers, that those are sentiments to which all gladly sub- 
scribe. No one, I trust, will ever seek to detract one iota from 
the valor and patriotism of the brave volunteer. But may I 
ask in all sincerity whether the majority feel that their report 
provides a system that really does honor to the splendid 
tributes paid the volunteer? Have you provided for and pre- 
served a volunteer system in keeping with your claim as to the 
willingness of men to volunteer and serve in numbers larger 
than the Nation needs? Why, no! You have coupled it with a 
draft. And what more? Why the distinguished chairman, 
for whom I entertain high and affectionate regard, in his open- 
ing statement substantially said: 

I wish to correct some misrepresentations as to what the majority 
report recommends. It has been said that we are agt standing of Mens the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. Nothing is more inco 
rect, for, said he, we have not directed that the President shall call 
for volunteers, but simply authorized him to do so. We have given to 
him absolute 8 exercisable in his discretion, to put into effect 
the selective-draft system provided for in the bill. 

I wonder how those who favor a volunteer system will feel 
when they find that their so-called friends have, in truth, pro- 
vided in this bill for no volunteer system, though strongly 
commending such a system in their speeches and asserting that 
it would readily and promptly supply all the men needed. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Instead they propose only an authorization to the President 
to call for volunteers, and the President is vested with absolute 
power to put the selective-draft system in effect when, in his 
judgment, it is expedient or necessary. 

The President has been very frank with the committee and 
Congress on this subject, and in a way that can not be misunder- 
stood, for he has declared unequivocally that, in his judgment, 
the volunteer system should not be employed to raise the new 
army, and has strongly urged the selective-draft system for that 
purpose. Can there be doubt as to the President exercising the 
discretionary power given him by this bill to make effective the 
selective draft? Why, he has actually served notice that he will, 
and in doing so he will be simply giving effect to the opinions of 
all the Government’s military advisors. [Applause.] 

So in this bill you say to the President, in effect, “It is true 
you have said that the select-draft system should alone be 
adopted in raising the new army, but we just want you to say it 
again, and this bill clothes you with full authority to do so.” 
Applause. ] 

May I not respectfully suggest that this has too much the 
appearance of shifting a solemn responsibility? [Applause.] 

Then, again, let us assume that the bill could pass with the 
dual system as outlined—what would be urged as the compelling 
force to secure volunteers thereunder if the President should call 
for volunteers? Unquestionably, all within military age would 
at once be told to volunteer now or you will be drafted, for your 
name is being enrolled, and as soon as the roll is complete the 
President will withdraw the call for volunteers and make effec- 
tive the selective-draft system. Would he who then answered be 
really a volunteer? 

Let the selective-draft system, however, be put in force at 
once, and let all who come within its provisions feel that they 
are rendering a national service by promptly registering their 
names and holding themselves in readiness thereafter to go where 
and when the Nation calls. They who thus respond will be true 
and brave patriots and deserving of the highest encomiums 
of their countrymen. [Applause.] 

In conclusion let me say we have fought wars in the past for 
the cause of liberty and humanity, and for these same high 
purposes we are now entering upon a new war. War is never 
new in one sense; it brings with it the same horrors, the same 
losses in fortune and sorrow to the homes; it entails the same 
sacrifice of life and of those dearer than life, and we may well 
cry out because this woe has been thrust upon us. -But our 
ancestors made the same sacrifice to secure the liberty of this 
land, the right to have a government of the people, for the people, 


and by the people, and to overturn the divine right of kings to 
plunge the world into war or to inspire fear of their word. And 
it is not for us at this time, when Prussianism is imposing itself 
upon the whole civilized world, to forget our ideals, to forego 
our American birthright or to fear or even hesitate to bear our 
part, as American men and women in the past have ever done, 
worthily. 

Once more we are fighting for freedom, with no material gain 
in return for the cost, but the maintenance of pure democracy 
and the establishment of permanent peace throughout the world. 
The military aristocracy of Prussia is a menace to the freedom 
of all nations and must and will be overthrown. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

AMERICA; LOYAL AND UNITED. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
tribute has been paid to the temper and patriotism of this 
House. Tribute should likewise be paid to the loyalty of Ameri- 
cans all over this country, and especially to the many whom I 
know, of German descent or German birth, who were opposed to 
a declaration of war, sympathizing as between the belligerents 
with the central powers, and who yet since the declaration of 
war have written, spoken, and worked for national prepared- 
ness in this great crisis of the Nation. I know one, a physician 
and surgeon of the highest rank, who is ready to give up his 
large income to go and help the Government, and who was dis- 
tressed when he found he was beyond the legal age. 

MUST TRAIN AFTER WAR IS BEGUN. 


I pay this tribute first. We are all Americans, and we stand 
for preparedness in this emergency. We have to meet a great 
war. We want to raise an army. If our people had been 
trained, armed, equipped, and furnished with officers we could 
simply call out an army. But we can not de that now. We 
must equip and train and officer the people in midst of this war, 
and do it so as to have, in the words of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], an efficient fighting force. 

I remember how we called for volunteers at the beginning of 
the Civil War. I remember in the later call, when real volun- 
teers went out in 1862, before the bounty system came in, how 
my friend of 16, when I was 14, left my side at school, went to 
the war, and came back at 18 a lieutenant in command of a 
company, marching with Sherman’s troops through Washington. 
That man afterwards became governor of New Jersey. 

That man and many others as young proved to us then that 
the country needs and depends on the young in time of war. 
Probably we ought to amend the Army bill so that those who 
are accepted as fit to fight shall be deemed fit to take a commis- 
sion. They can not do it now before they are 21. But that is 
perhaps not properly for this bill. 

The Military Establishment is to be increased, trained, armed, 
and officered. They must be trained. 

EXPAND THE REGULAR ARMY AND NATIONAL GUARD. 


If we call troops in this war and send them out untrained, as 
we did against the untrained troops of the South—if we send 
such raw levies abroad to meet the new conditions of this war 
it will be simply murder. We must have some other system. 
Now we have a better system. Our first line is the Regular 
Army. In the Civil War that little Regular Army was depleted 
of its officers and got few enlistments, so that it was hard to 
keep it up even to an ordinary size. It did its duty well all 
through, but it did not count much, because it was so small, 
although Sykes’s RegularS saved Gettysburg. 

We have changed all that. I had the honor—and I feel proud 
of the fact—to have introduced the first bill allowing each com- 
pany of the Regular Army to be doubled in time of war. That 
bill was not passed then, but during the Spanish War we passed 
that proposition. (Act Apr. 26, 1898, sec. 2.) 

I sometimes wish that we had passed the other section of my 
bill which allowed the Regular Army to be recruited by lo- 
calities and to bear upon the banners of its regiments the leg- 
end: “ Recruited in such and such a State,” so that the men 
once recruited would not dare desert because they dared not 
go home to a State that would be proud of its own regiment. 

Our Regular Army can now be expanded under the national 
defense net; 150,000 men can be added to our Army, which lately 
was only about 62,000, but is now 137,000 men. With 150,000 
more it will be 287,000 men. There is where we want recruits 
first, because they can be trained quickest there, with good 
officers and good equipment; good noncommissioned officers and 
comrades who can teach them their work within three months 
with intensive training. 
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WILL VOLUNTEERING BE SUFFICIENT? 


‘That training can not be given in less than double that time 
in the National Guard, even in the forces that haye been on the 
border. It will take one or two years with the new 500,000 who 
are to be called out by this bill. The Regular Army of nearly 
300,000 men can be first put in the field—if we can get the men. 
We need that first corps. Will the people enlist by the volunteer 
system in the Regular Army to the number of 150,000 more? 
Our experience does not seem to promise it. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AnrHony] has put in the 
hearings, on page 26, a statement from a Topeka paper that 
the Topekans are ready to enlist to go to Europe right away to 
fight, but they will not go into the Regular Army for training. 

Nork.—The following is the reference just made: 


Mr, ANTHONY. I have a newspaper from home, the Topeka Capital, 
and I want to read to you the headlines, as coming direct from the 


eople : 
Reg Topekans would go to war only as volunteers.“ While Army and 
Navy recruiting offices are swam with applications, — are not for 
the ‘ Regulars.’ Desire to see actual fighting. Not a single recruit for 
the Navy, becuuse for long-term enlistments. Five for the Army.” 
4 snr eX 233 the first 3 with 
“The local Army an avy recrui oflices were swamped ap- 
licants to enlist as volunteers in the first American overseas army to 
sent to France in case of actual warfare on Germany, yesterday, 
although not a single man offered to enlist in the United States Navy 
for the four-year enlistment and only five offered services to the 
Army. All day yesterday the applicants filed into the recruiting 
At noon a line of men extended m the recruiting desk into the street. 
mainly of workingm machinists, labo and scores 
ey were eager to go to but refused absolutely to 
enlist in the Regular Army without some definite enlistment provision 
which guarant their being sent to Europe to fight the Ge: Th 
applicants who wanted places as volunteers all appeared to be desirous 
of fighting, and it was not because of their lack of patriotism that they 
refused to join under some other line of service. They declared they 
wanted to be in the midst of the trouble while it was going on, and to 
be discharged when it was over. As President Wilson issued no call 
for volunteers the local Army recruiting officers could not accommodate 
the would-be recruits. One young man came from Manhattan yesterday 
to join as a volunteer. He wy much disappointed when the 
ace told him he could not received unless he joined as a ‘ Reg- 
ular,” 


But all the national forces provided for in this bill must first 
be trained and its provisions are all for training. The 500,000 
must stay here at least a year before they do much else. The 
National Guard is now having trouble about its enlistments. If 
the Guard were promptly increased to the full war force they 
might go in a short time. The Regular Army, if increased right 
away, might go, and might go promptly with men and officers 
to find out and practice the conditions of foreign warfare in the 
field and be able to send trained officers home and teach the rest. 

During the Civil War it took us three or four years to find 
out that we must not form new units, but have recruiting sta- 
tions and fill up the old units, and that a veteran regiment was 
worth three green regiments. We must fill up existing forces. 

We must learn this lesson now.at the beginning and not at 
the end, Our first line is the Regulars. Our second line is the 
National Guard. Our third line consists of men in training 
camps, and back of the Regulars and the National Guard will be 
a camp of 100,000 for recruiting and another of prob- 
ably 150,000 for recruiting the National Guard. The question is 
whether all these men can be provided immediately by the vol- 
unteer system. They are not going to the front right away. Is 
it true, as stated in the Topeka newspaper, that nobody can be 
got to volunteer unless they think they are going to the front, 
as New Jersey regiments in 1862 went out so as to get into the 
Battle of Antietam within two weeks after they had left their 
homes—boys who knew nothing about war. We can not let this 
be done now. 

CIVIL, WAR EXPERIENCE ; VOLUNTEERING AND THE DRAFT. 

This bill provides how these forces are to be raised. I am 
glad that we should try in the Regulars and the National Guard 
to recruit them by volunteering. It is doubtful whether we can. 
The adjutant generals think new regiments and new units can 
be had. They do not say whether we can fill up the Regulars or 
the National Guard. Experience will decide. But we want an 
army right away, and we must get the men by enforcing the uni- 
versal obligation of the citizen in such a crisis as this. We have 
never tried this method fairly, During the first year and a 
quarter of the Civil War there were plenty of volunteers. In 
the summer of 1862 we did not get enough. Our great Presi- 
dent drafted the militia for nine months, and ninth months’ 
regiments went out. In September or October, 1862, we still 
sent regiments which were real volunteer regiments, who went 
for patriotism and not for bounty. But in March, 1863, before 
they came back, the first so-called conscription act was passed. 
That act, however, provided that any man who was drafted 
could pay $300 and be excused, or could find a substitute. The 


It was 
of clerks. 


money provision did not work, and in July, 1864, a new act 


omitted that provision, but allowed the drafted man to find a 
substitute, and in both those acts there was no draft if the dis- 


trict filled its quota by volunteering. That is what some men 
ask us to do now, to try volunteering and the draft together. 
The result was disastrous. While many good mer accepted the 
bounty and volunteered, others were not of that class. Towns, 
counties, districts, and States bought hirelings, citizens or not 
citizens; and instead of the draft being a call upon the citizen 
to do his duty to his country, it was simply a suggestion that 
somebody should be bought to go in his place. Local and State 
bounties ran up to $1,500. ‘There were bounty brokers and 
bounty jumpers. They tell us that all the forces of the Union 
except about 60,000 were got by volunteering, but it was largely 
by that sort of volunteering, a volunteering that sent men to 
the old regiments whom the older men would hardly associate 
with because they were hirelings and “ cared not for the sheep.” 

Real conscription is a different thing. I do not like the 
word, but if there is no buying of a substitute and no bounty, 
and you or I or anyone else is asked to do, not jury duty but 
military duty for his country, he will do his duty as a man. 
But if he is allowed to say, “ I can hire somebody else,” a differ- 
ent service will result. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, what we need now is 
speed. ‘We can talk as we please about the great exigencies of 
the Civil War. The exigency was no greater then than it is 
now. What are they doing in Russia? What is going on on 
the western front? You may ask the condition of food supplies 
in Italy and England; yes; and here, too. The people do not 
realize that we are in the presence of war, and that our defense 
now, whatever it was three weeks ago, lies on the lines in 
France where support may have to be given, where the French 
nor. MT they are out of men, and that they need reinforce- 
ments. 

In 1863, when the governor of New Jersey asked President 
Lincoln to postpone the draft so that he could raise men, the 
President wrote back: “For 20 or possibly 30 days.” And 
when Gov. Seymour asked that the draft should be postponed 
until the constitutionality of the law should be decided, Presi- 
dent Lincoln replied: 


I do not object to abide a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, or of t udges thereof, on the constitutionality of the draft 
law. In fact. I should ve willing to tacilitate the obtaining of it, but 
I can tot consent to lose the time while it is being obtained. We are 
contending w‘th ar enemy, who, as 1 tand, drives every able- 
bodied man he can reach into his ranks, very much as a butcher drives 
bullocks into a sinughter pen. 0 e is wasted, no argument is 

This uces au army which will soon turn upon our now 
victorious iers, already in field, if they shall not be sustained 
‘by recruits as they should be. It produces an army with a rapidity 
first waste time to reexper' 


requires a part of those not now in the service to 


free principles or our common country. 
Your obedient servant, 


[Applause.] 


A. LINCOLN. 


THE QUESTION OF AGE. 


This bill also is attacked on matters of detail. It is objected 
that the young are asked for. Well, if they were volunteers, they 
would be the young. If the country wants men who usually are 
not wedded and who have no dependents, it will take the young. 
If it wants men who have not made their way in the trades and 
professions, and are not essential there, take the young. If it 
wants to follow the example of every Government over the 
world in military training, take the young. Our policy now is 
.to train an army, for we can not send it out when it is not 
trained. If this Congress wants to follow our own precedents, 
I believe it was in 1792 that we passed a militia act, in the ad- 
ministration of George Washington, which made it necessary 
to enroll every man from 18 tọ 45 in the militia for the purpose 
of suppressing insurrection or repelling invasion; and George 
Washington called out that militia, consisting largely of boys 
of 18, to go and put down the Shay rebellion. If you want 
precedent for a call of the people, well and good. If you want 
to excuse certain classes, well and good. I do net much admire 
the wheel with its draft. It is luck. It is a better idea that 
they have abroad of saying that every citizen is liable, and all 
are enrolled. Then they call out classes by age, beginning first 
at 20 and 21 and 22, and going up, I believe, to 35 if unmarried, 
and going down then to 19 and 18, and then taking the married 
and those who are otherwise excused. A universal obligation of 
that sort is better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. , 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. May I ask for five minutes 
more? 

Mr. LUNN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 
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MODERN WARFARE—THE ATTACK. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. We are to meet modern war- 

fare, of which our Army knows nothing, officers as well. To 
understand modern warfare you must go to a field in France 
‘and see before you an open plain, with aeroplanes flying over it 
taking photographs, showing lines on lines of the enemy 
trenches, in a little film which is enlarged upon a screen, new 
photographs being taken day by day to see what new work has 
been done. The enlarged photograph is plotted into squares and 
put into maps, which are given to the artillery. Over that plain 
are barbed-wire entanglements made of quarter-inch square iron 
and steel rods, and trenches, and those are blown up by trench 
mortars, throwing bombs of high explosives from 13 inches 
down to 3 inches in diameter, with a stick fastened to the bomb 
which goes into a small mortar. Wings are attached to feather 
the bomb, so that it falls on its head and explodes. After that 
has been done the attack forms, such an attack as no army has 
ever seen before, with such a coordination of artillery and aero- 
planes and men. The front line of men, 5 yards apart, in skir- 
mish line, carry nothing but grenades so arranged that when 
they are thrown the fuse is lighted by a spring and the grenade 
explodes seven seconds afterwards. One out of every 8 or 10 
men has an automatic gun firing 20 or 30 shots, and he is fol- 
lowed on either side by a man carrying ammunition. Back 10 
yards is another line of men scattered in the same way—none 
elose to one another—another line carrying rifles, and on each 
rifle is a basket holding a rifle grenade. When the rifle is fired 
the bullet goes through a hole in the grenade, the gases light the 
fuse, throwing the grenade 200 yards, and it goes off in the 
same way. 

In the third line are trench cleaners who carry only bayonets, 
pistols, and grenades to clean out the trenches when they get 
there. 

I get this not from the books but from a man who has seen it. 
They train and practice in camps near the front where they can 
have the man from the trenches to tell them what to do. 

[Here the hammer fell, and under leave to extend, Mr. 
Parker submits the following:] 

These three lines constitute the first wave, and 100 yards or 
so behind follows the second wave, composed of skirmishers 
carrying rifles, in two lines. 

Some 200 yards behind them are the reserves in line of squad 
columns; that is to say, the squad of 12 to 16 men is put in 
file and the other squads of the same company in like files, 
with other companies in columns of squads in the same order 
alongside of them. 

All this makes the attacking force which is preceded at a dis- 
tance of about 100 yards, or as near as is consistent with safety, 
by a curtain or barrage of bursting shrapnel, thrown by the 
light artillery, which is a kilo or two behind. The whole force 
advances at a slow pace of 50 meters to the minute, and the cur- 
tain of fire advances in the same way. Meanwhile, other artil- 
lery are bombarding the position which is to be captured, and 
the enemy's heavy artillery in the rear is attacked by the big 
guns, which are also a good way back of the attacking party. 

All this attack is taken care of by aeros, which are either in- 
fantry aeros, artillery aeros, or battle aeros, There is a fourth 
class composed of large, slow machines for throwing bombs, but 
they are not generally used with this sort of attack, The infan- 
try and artillery aeros are of medium size and speed and carry 
a pilot and an observer, as well as one or two machine guns, 
which are used if necessary. The battle aeros are of the very 
smallest and swiftest kind, carrying but one man, at great 
speed, which, in the Nieuport, is about 160 kilos an hour and in 
the new Spad about 200. New ones are being tried that may be 
even faster. . 

In the attack the infantry aeros are with the troops. They 
may go to a distance to find out what the enemy is doing, but 
they circle about and return to the line of attack, so as to keep the 
infantry informed as to what is before them and in touch with 
the troops alongside. They give ordinary signals by light balls, 
somewhat like a Roman candle but much brighter, so as to be 
seen by day, and the number of balls, according to no fixed rule, 
but as agreed, will signal to stop, or advance, or stop and wait 
till you get in touch, or other information as arranged. If they 
wish to give a more complicated message, as for instance, that 
the enemy is in force at a certain place, they will fly low over 
the troops and drop a letter attached to a red flag to the 
infantry. In one battle such a message enabled the attack to 
surround and capture the defending forces. 


Communication with the commanding officer from the attack- 
ing lines is a matter of some difficulty. It is done by telephone, 
when the wires are not cut by the artillery fire, or it may be by 
flags, flashes, or other signals, or it may be impossible except 
by messenger, 


Artillery aeros are more independent. They go forward over 
the enemy’s lines, as well as they can safely. After observing 
they communicate with their own artillery by wireless. The 
country is all mapped into squares, and they signal that the 
fire is going beyond or short of a certain square, that part of 
the curtain of fire needs to be advanced, that an enemy’s battery 
has sus opened or has been put out of business, or as the case 
may 

The battle aeros are the lightest and swiftest of all and carry 
only one man. The gun ts fixed to the aero and points directly 
forward. With the French it used to be the Lewis gun, and 
fired above the propeller, but this was found inconvenient to 
reload and not a very firm or good position, and a Vickers- 
Maxim gun was adopted, which is heavier and fires through the 
circle of the propeller, being so arranged that when the operator 
pulls the trigger it only goes off after the propeller blade has 
passed the line of fire. They were changing the Lewis gun to 
the Vickers gun when somebody suggested that they might have 
both, and some do carry both. The Lewis only fires a small 
number of shots, but the Vickers will fire 250, or even 500, one 
after every revolution of the propeller, which is often 1,200 to 
the minute. The attack of these small machines is direct, as 
they can only shoot in the direction that they are going. 

Specimens of all these various aeros and other machinery 
have got to this country, but it would take us a year or so to 
duplicate the wonderful engines they carry, except that one of 
the best is about to be made here, 

Each sort of aero needs different management and schooling. 
Some of our Americans already understand it. We have Ameri- 
cans abroad that understand all sorts of aeros, and I hope more 
will go for instruction. Some raiding is done by night, but it 
is so easy to light up No Man’s Land at night that it is usually 
only patrolled by listeners, who give the signal if any attack is 
attempted. 

In a book called “Germany Within the Lines,” by Swope, the 
section as to air battle is interesting. The most successful Ger- 
man fighter did not do any diving, but relied on superior speed 
to enable him to get behind his enemy and follow him up until 
he shot him down. What is perhaps most thrilling is the speed 
with which the corkscrew descent or vrille is performed. 

AFTER TRAINING HERE FINAL SCHOOLING MUST BE AT THE FRONT. 


All this is modern warfare. It can be learned only where it 
is carried on. The weapons and their use and their coordination 
Are all new. We must make those weapons, be it grenades, 
heavy field guns, trench mortars, rifle grenades, air planes of 
155 best and their attachments. Their use needs special train- 
ng. 
The English send officers on “ Cook’s tours” to the front for 
a few months to learn this warfare. The French give the com- 
mand of their new regiments to officers who are convalescing 
from wounds or sickness. Both nations maintain camps near 
the front where the troops spend their last few months of train- 
ing in practicing the modern warfare, and especially the attack, 
or, as the English call it, the “show.” There are grenade and 
bombing schools and machine-gun schools. Warfare has been 
revolutionized. War is the only school of war. We must train 
our troops with speed, and send the best where they can be- 
come veterans and come and teach the rest. The war is upon 
us. Let us stand up to it as men, and let deeds, not words, 
speak for us. The lines of the national defense are the battle 
lines of France. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORTIN]. 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Chairman, Polonius, speaking to Laertes, 
gave him some words of advice by which we might all to-day 
profit. The words are these: “ Beware of entrance to a quarrel, 
but, being in, bear ’t that the opposed may beware of thee.” 
None of us like war, none of us have sought war, but being in, 
it is our imperative duty to so bear it that our opponents may 
beware of us. Therefore, it is incumbent upon us as legislators 
to enact such laws as will provide for the country, in the quick- 
est time possible, the best and most effective force that can be 
procured in order that we may prosecute this war to a speedy 
and successful conclusion. 

This committee may make the maximum of the selective- 
draft provision any age it sees fit, but I am opposed to con- 
scripting minors—boys under 21 years of age—for foreign mili- 
tary service. I should not oppose in ordinary times the com- 
pulsory military service of youth of this age under regulations 
which have been found to be desirable in foreign countries, be- 
cause I can imagine conditions arising out of post-bellum neces- 
sities under which it would be expedient to have reserves of 
well-trained and effective military forces amply equipped with 
the arms and munitions of war. But we are facing a diffcrent 
condition to-day, Mr, Chairman. The most effective fighting 
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male unit is a free agent. Some men fight naturally from love 
of fighting. Alexanders and Napoleons in embryo are rare, 
thank God, in a country enjoying the blessings of free institu- 
tions. Some men fight for love of their own country; others 
from hate or resentment due to injuries from the people of 
other countries. But sentiments of patriotism in actual war- 
fare are soon merged into the mere lust of killing. Man- 
slaughter is man’s work, or perhaps I should rather say the 
devil’s work; and manslaughter is no child’s game. A boy un- 
der 21 is still a child in the eye of the law. There is a physio- 
logical and psychological reason for this age limit, which at 21 
gives an American youth the ballot and relieves him from pa- 
rental control. Until a boy’s muscles are hardened into the 
bone and sinew of manhood his mind is generally plastic, sus- 
ceptible, full of vain fancies and immature impressions. 

Mr. Chairman, I grant you that the experiences of our Civil 
War will show in its closing year whole regiments made up of 
beardless youths, led sometimes by captains in their teens; but 
this fact proves nothing except the folly of forcing the youth 
of our land under 21 inte the greatest war in history—a war 
waged in foreign lands, under conditions which do not charac- 
terize the end of the Civil War at home in any way analogous. 
In 1864 and 1865 the women of the Confederacy as well as the 
mothers of the North sacrificed what was left to them upon the 
altar of their country. It was a last supreme sacrifice.. It 
‘was made in defense of invaded homes; it was made to settle 
purely domestic problems and grievances, When Judah and 
Benjamin had died for such ideals, the god of war, and many 
times the angel of death, demanded and took Joseph. And in 
how many homes of this country half a century ago, Mr. 
Chairman, went up the cry of David, “ Would God I had died 
for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

The youth of this free country are its most cherished and 
prized possessions. Boy or girl, they are equal in mind, body, 
or estate to the flower of any country on God's footstool. In- 
deed, I go further; I claim for them a greater heritage, a 
diviner essence, a certain pure bloom and fragrance—and here 
I speak of our boys and girls—which distinguish them, in qual- 
ity at least, from the youth of the Old World. I would not 
labor this point. I would not detract from the luster of those 
examples of young manhood who have given the last measure 
of their devotion to their beloved country. But other coun- 
tries, other customs. Europe has its human canons, stand- 
ards, privileges, and immunities which have not yet become the 
fixed possessions of the youth of America. After nearly three 
years of fratricidal war human life is less sacred. After fight- 
ing side by side with savages from every continent and island 
of his far-flung possessions, do you think the English lad is the 
same to-day as he was in 1913? 

And this consideration aside for a moment, Mr. Chairman and 
members of this Committee, do you know that the morals of the 
European boy, no matter how carefully bred, are different from 
standards set up and exacted in American homes by American 
parents in our God-fearing communities. Woman is differently 
regarded over there among the masses of the people. This is 
evidenced by the literature of continental countries, by the 
newspapers and periodicals and their illustrations, in which 
the relations of the two sexes are treated in the grossest and, 
to our thinking, their most objectionable light. Coeducation 
after a certain age is entirely unknown in Europe, therefore 
the free and friendly association of their youth is impossible. 
Do we want our boys to be sent to Europe to acquire those ideals 
and manners? Yet how shall an impressionable boy under 21, 
away from his home, exposed to the subtle influences, the talk of 
the trench, the jest of the barracks, the daily and nightly contact 
with the soldiers of these warring countries—how, I ask, 
shall he escape contamination? 

I am speaking now of moral influences. We have in this 
country such an observance as the Christian Sabbath. To the 
continental soldier all days look alike. To the continental sol- 
dier, especially in this hell of war, there are no saints’ days, no 
saints, nor sacred things. To kill is their trade, and, in the 
intervals of manslaughter, in their brief furloughs, when they 
are turned loose in Paris or London, the lusts of the flesh are 
the gods of their idolatry. 

For this worship they must pay, and they do pay. Is it 
nothing to the mothers and sisters of this country that these 
boys should return to them, if they return at all, or if unmaimed, 
unmutilated, in the possession of all their senses, is it nothing, 
I ask, that they return hopelessly changed. Whither has fled 
the pure and candid soul, the unsullied mind which once natu- 
rally sought communion with the mother’s heart? And what of 
the body? Above and beyond wound inflicted by bayonet, burst- 
ing shell or shrapnel, the deadly microbe of the infected trench, 
the contagion of tuberculosis, tetanus, gas gangrene, typhus; 


diseases of the ear caused by shell shot, new and tropical dis- 
eases of the eye caused by contact with imported mercenaries 
from Africa, maladies of the brain, in their manifestation hor- 
rible to contemplate. Beyond all these, the inevitable sequence 
of a war is the deadly corruption of the bodies of our youth. 
Better that they should die abroad than bring to thousands of 
innocent homes the loathsome contagion of the so-called military 
diseases. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the reason, involving moral issues, 
fraught with physical consequences, impairing the future man- 
hood of this country, why I opposed in the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs drafting of boys under 21 into foreign military; 
service. Against the enactment of this legislation I enter my 
solemn protest in the names of the fathers and mothers of this 
country. But Members will say it is no wise certain that the! 
Commander in Chief of the Army, having conscripted these boys, 
will order them into foreign service. Or Members may say that; 
the service itself is not so corrupting as I have painted. As to 
the first contention, there is in my mind no question whatever. 
If the boys are drafted, they will be sent, and they will go, and 
they will fight with the same valor and heroism with which the! 
American boy has always distinguished himself. That is What 
we are raising this army for, to augment the wasted ranks of 
our new allies. 

Let no Member deceive himself and say that the mere appro- 
priation of billions of money and the arming and training of 
more than a million of men will be our only part in this awful 
conflict, that the war itself will end by the surrender of Ger- 
many to our vast mobilization of men and money. We do not 
know whether our entering will shorten this war or not. Even 
if our allies had otherwise been willing to yield rather than 
to fight through another winter, does anyone within the sound 
of my voice expect that such counsel would prevail when more 
than a million of fighting men in the very prime of vigorous 
manhood, armed with the most deadly weapons in the greatest 
profusion stood ready in the spring of 1918 to rush to their aid? 
Let us use our common sense, reversing the position, Would this 
country lay down its arms under such circumstances? No; it 
would hold out to the last ditch and the last man in the ditch. 

Therefore if you conscript these 2,000,000 boys under the 
age of 21, those who are drawn, in a year from now will be 
either in the trenches of France, Belgium, on the Rhine, or in 
Germany itself, 

But a Member says that you exaggerate the moral detriment 
of war to the magnificent, well-bred youth of America. They 
will resist the contagion. They will escape the contaminations. 
They will come back to us as they did after the Civil War and 
after our War with Spain—those who do come back—with 
renewed souls, with greater inspirations to serve their country 
in the peaceful walks of life. Ah, Mr. Chairman, those who 
lay this flattering unction to their souls forget that this is a 
war unlike any conflict which has preceded it since the door 
of Janus was opened wide. 

Battles are not fought to-day over wide spaces by infantry 
and cavalry, by charge and countercharge, in open and spec- 
tacular combat. They are fought by cavemen in caves, the 
most deadly foe is not the opposing soldier, but his disembowel- 
ing mortar and hand grenade. Hardly less fatal, as I have said, 
are the trench diseases, where the soldier fights rats and other 
yermin, which breed the diseases I have enumerated. 

An American writer, Robert Herrick, in an article written 
for the New York Times, recently admitted substantially, with 
respect to the French soldier, all the perils with which I have 
environed the youth of America if you send them into the same 
death zones. In substance Herrick claims that not even the 
most refined and most educated, the flower of the French youth, 
has been able to resist these unprecedented temptations. He 
enumerated tuberculosis and innumerable diseases as the great 
enemies against which the French soldier is daily fighting a 
losing battle. 

I was honored to-day by a visit to my office of the dis- 
tinguished American, Archbishop John Ireland, of St. Paul, a 
man who stands in the forefront among men whose judgment 
is sought on all matters pertaining to the welfare of state, and 
whose loyalty and patriotism to this country was proven by 
long service during the Civil War. He urged that all true, 
patriotic Americans should stand unitedly in support of the 
President in this crisis. He stated that he favors the selective 
draft as the most just and equitable plan for raising an army. 
He said his experiences in the Civil War, in which he served as 
chaplain of Volunteers, had convinced him that if the draft had 
been resorted to in the very beginning the war would have been 
of shorter duration. He also said: 


Under no circumstances should we draft the boys under the age of 
21. They are not yet fully developed physically, morally, or men T 
They are not able to withstand the hardships incident to an army life. 


1917. 
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He then told of many instances where he would be going 
down the lines and see some young boy staggering along under 


a load too heavy for his shoulders. How he would get off his 
horse, place the lad thereon, and himself fall into the ranks. In 
concluding his conversation he stated that he could tell many 
reasons why he favored the plan of the selective draft, but the 
simple instance showed more clearly than many words why no 
boy should ever be in the ranks of an army so long as there 
are men capable of taking up arms and bearing them. 

Mr. Chairman, since the beginning of this controversy over 
the question of the conscription of our boys I have received sev- 
eral hundred letters. Many of these communications were 
from men of prominence in our schools and colleges, others 
were from men who stand high in the ranks of our business 
world, still more were from mothers and fathers, but they all 
evidenced the keenest interest in the future manhood of Amer- 
ica, and at the same time were characterized by the greatest 
concern for the welfare of our country. I would like to read a 
few of these letters at this time. 

The first is from a noted educator in my home town, Pitts- 
burgh: 


PITTSBURGH, PA., April 16, 1917. 
Mon. Jonx M. MORIN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Drar Mn. Mortn: As president of the Pittsburgh Principals’ Club, T 
have been making a canvass of the principals of the several h schools 
of our city aud of a number of the leading principals of the elementary 
schools, and find the sentiment quite general in favor of standing by 
the President in his plans for raising an army, but we are of the 
Pe that 19 is too young to enlist our boys. Better bave it 21 or 
2 We would be willing to have them go at 19 were it necessary, but 
as that is not the why not give them two or three years more to 
complete thelr education, develop their full strength, and fix their 
habits before exposing them to the allurements of the Army camp or the 
possible hardships of the battle field? 

We all feel like falling in line with the President's recommendations; 
we don't wish to create dissensions, but we do wish to make an earn 
go to have the age limit for conscription raised if it is not incom- 
patible with the public good. 


Yours, very truly, A. C. GORDON. 


The following two letters are from men connected with large 
business corporations : 
PITTSBURGH, PA., April 10, 1917, 
Hon. Jonx M. MORIN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: I hope you will use your influence and vote to prevent the 
forcing of boys under 21 years of ape into the Army by 3 
or otherwise or allowing boys under 21 years of age to volunteer without 
full consent of their parents or ae ape 

I do not think that it is right that the Government should take boys 
under 21 out of high schools and their freshmen and sophomore years 
in college, when they are just a their life’s work under good in- 
fluences, and force them into the Army to mix with all kinds of men 
for a long period, even if they never do any actual fighting. It will 
mean the ruining of thousands of boys, Boys at that age are patriotic, 
and are carried with ci Y spirit and enthusiasm, but that is no reason 
why they should be shoved out to do the fighting for the men. Let the 
voting population of the United States bear the burden, not the children. 
Their time will come soon enough. v 

Yours, very truly, H. C. MCKEE. 


SWISSVALE, PA., April II, 1917. 
Hon. JOHN MORIN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sm: In regard to raising an army let me suggest that college 
students and apprentices learning trades should be exempt until they 
have graduated or finished their trade. If a young man is taken out 
of school before he graduates, the chances are he will never finish his 
education, for he would not care to return to college when he came back 
from the Army at the age he would be then, consequéntly his life's 
ambition would be ruined. The seg a in the shop would not wish 
to f° back at small wages in after he had become a full man, 
and a good mechanic would then be 8 These are questions to 

Congress will give careful consideration while draftin, 
the 23 bill. Patriotism and preparedness is all right, but we shoul 
not let these things run away with our good judgment. I have talked 
to a good many men on this subject, and they all concur with me. 

Yours, respectfully, 


which we ho} 


J. K. THORNBURG. 


The last is from a father whose heart goes out not only for his 
own son but for all boys as well: 


BROWNSVILLE, Pa., April 16, 1917. 
Hon. JOHN M. Morin 


House Committee on 1 Anala, 
ashington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I am writing you because I read an interview you 
the Washington correspondent of the Pittsburgh Telegraph, 
Nast clear statement of why you are opposed to certain features em- 
bodied in the. compulsory military bill that is being advocated by the 
President and Secretary of War. 

Your statement is not at hand at this moment, but I know the main 


ve to 
a 


punt you ve, and they were given with such clearness and were 80 
irectly to the vital points of the bill that anyone reading the interview 
would convinced t the measure is wrong in so far as the age limit 


is concerned. 

It is not strange that there are defects in such a bill, for the natural 
tendency at a time like this, when excitement is high, is tor many men to 
go to extremes in such matters. 

writer is In favor of a compala ry military training law and 
believes the future safety of the coun depends on it, even if it is 
coming too late to be of great benefit in the present war, 


If such a law, containing a sensible age limit, is passed, it will act 
as insurance for the future ce for the country. 

But the present bill is all wrong as to the age of the boys to be first 
called for ing: and service, and your statement shows you have a 
clear view of its vital defects, The proper age limit should 25 years 
to 40 years of age; but in no case should a bill be passed to compel boys 
younger than 21 years of age to leave school to enter the Army. Boys 
under that age, or at 19 years, the minimum age given by the bill, are 
still growing and are not fit in a physical way to stand the strain 
called for actual service. A man of 25 years, or even at 21 years, has 
reached a development that makes him almost twice as fit to stand 
such a strain as a boy of 19 years. 

Besides, as you stated, it would take a large percentage of boys awa; 
from school and college at the most rtant period of their lives, a 
very few of them would again have the opportunity or inclination to 
finish their education, 


e same age now. 
8 different. 

icase do all you can to have the changes made in the bill that you 
advocated in your statement, and you will not only do what is right 
and for the best interests of the country but your action will be grate- 
fully remembered by thousands of people throughout the country. 

Yours, truly, 
H. B. Jouxsrox. 

Before concluding my remarks I would like to call attention 
to three points: 

1. By exempting boys under 21 the country would not lose their 
services nor would these boys be deprived of an opportunity to 
serve. All of them naturally desiring to do their part would 
come in under the second and third drafts, when they become of 
age. This would allow them to finish their education, attain a 
state of greater maturity, and would merely postpone the time 
for their service. 

2. Our laws do not recognize boys under 21 yenrs as being of 
mature judgment. They have guardians in all legal affairs; 
they can not vote or hold elective office; therefore it does not 
seem to me to be fair and just that the law should say to these 
minors that they are not competent to take any part in the Goy- 
ernment of the country but at the same time send them out to 
fight its battles, while 20,000,000 men between the ages of 21 and 
40, under the provisions of the bill as suggested, would be com- 
pelled to remain at home. 2 

8. But this last point, to my mind, is one of the most convine- 
ing of all. We are trying to profit by the mistakes of both our 
allies and our foes. In studying the various military systems 
of the different countries, I compiled some data which shows the 
forms of service and also the age at which active service begins. 
For the information of the Members I will read this table: 


Norway, universal, compulsory active service begins at — 2 
Brazil, compulsory service 6 21 
Greece, universal, compulsory active service begin 221 
Chile, universal, compulsory active service beg 21 
Austria, compulsory active service begins at 21 
Hungary, compulsory active service begins a 21 
Roumania, pavers d compulsory active service begins at 21 
Serbia, universal, compulsory active service begins a 21 


Sweden, universal and volunteer, active service begins at 
Denvisrk, ü... e oe ees 
Germany, universal, compulsory active service begins at. 
Turkey, compulsory service begins at 
Bulgaria, unive: „ compulsory active service begins at- 
France, compulsory active service begins at. 


Russia, universal, compulsory active service begins a 20 
Italy, universal, compulsory active service begins at 20 
Japan, universal, compulsory active service begins at: 20 
Portugal, compulsory active service begins at- 20 
Switzerland, universal, compulsory active service begins at 20 
Argentina, compulsory active service begins at 20 


England, volunteer — . 20 
Belgium, volunteer, compulsory 49 per cent no definite age. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, in view of all this, can we as a matter 
of principle, as we go forth to destroy the despotic Prussian 
military system of Europe in order that we may preserve the 
democracy of the world, surrender our own democracy and go 
a year beyond the age limit of those autocratic powers and 
draft our boys of 19 to do our fighting? To this question each 
Member of this House will answer, No; this is a man's war, 
and we men should do the fighting.” There is not a red-blooded 
man in this whole country who would not far rather go himself 
than to force boys under 21, immature and undeveloped, to take 
their place in the front ranks and fight their battles for them. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, we are in the great world 
war. It is unnecessary for me at this time to review my atti- 
tude and votes on various questions affecting our foreign rela- 
tions before the opening of the present session of Congress. 
When the present Congress convened a state of war actually 
existed, and Congress by overwhelming vote recognized the ex- 
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istence of that fact. I had hoped and fervently prayed that 
war could be avoided, but the time to look backward is past. 
My eyes are on the future. Every man, woman, and child must 
do their full duty to the country we all love and to which we 
owe everything of life and property. 

We are in immediate need of a large military force. How 
that military force is to be used is not for me to say. That, 
under the Constitution, is to be left to the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy—the President of the United 
States. If I had my way about it, there would not be a single 
American soldier sent to the trenches of Europe. In my hum- 
ble opinion, there are other and more effective ways of bring- 
ing the war to a speedy and successful conclusion than to send 
our boys across the ocean tu the trenches. 

I have given this bill and the majority and minority reports 
filed therewith very careful study. There is very little differ- 
ence between the two reports. The public mind is very much 
misinformed on the propositions now before Congress. The met- 
ropolitan press of the country has endeavored to create the im- 
pression in the minds of the public that a certain group in 
Congress is advocating and supporting the volunteer system 
exclusively, and that another group is in favor of conscription 
exclusively. Nothing could be further from the truth, so far as 
the real purpose of this bill is concerned. Both groups are for 
the volunteer system and both groups are likewise for conscrip- 
tion. Let us analyze the bill in an effort to ascertain wherein 
these two groups agree and wherein they differ. 

1. The first paragraph of the bill provides for raising the 
Regular Army to war strength. That means that about 140,000 
men will have to be recruited. Under the provisions of this 
bill and of existing law this number will be raised by the volun- 
teer system, but if that number of volunteers do not come forth, 
then the President has the authority to conscript the required 
number of men for that service. This paragraph has no oppo- 
sition in Congress at all, and it has the approval of the War 
Department as well. 

2. The second paragraph of the bill provides for raising the 
National Guard to war strength. That means that between 
six and seyen hundred thousand men will have to be recruited. 
Under the provisions of this bill and of existing law this num- 
ber will be raised by the volunteer system, but if that number of 
volunteers do not come forth the President has the power, and 
authority, to use conscription in order that the required number 
of men may be secured for that service. This paragraph has no 
opposition in Congress and also has the approyal of the War 
Department. 

8. The third paragraph is where differences appear in the re- 
ports of the majority and minority. The War Department rec- 
ommended that authority be given the President to conscript 
1,000,000 men between the ages of 19 and 25 years; 500,000 
after enrollment was made, or the military census was taken, and 
500,000 later. Up to this time the age limits recommended by 
the War Department has received absolutely no support in the 
House. The Military Affairs Committee unanimously fixed the 
age limits at 21 to 40 years. A majority of the committee favor 
a provision in this paragraph to the effect that pending the tak- 
ing of the military census, which it is conceded will take from 
four to six months, men should be given an opportunity to 
volunteer in the new organization of 500,000. The War De- 
partment and the minority on the committee oppose this pro- 
vision and will move to strike it from the bill. The conscript 
provision of this paragraph of both the majority and minority 
are in identically the same words. -The majority says in sub- 
stance, pending the taking of the military census, give the 
President authority to call for volunteers, and leave it to his 
discretion whether he will call for volunteers at all and when 
he shall commence conscription. The minority says in substance 
wait until the military census is taken and then conscript the 
entire number. And that is the difference over which there has 
been so much of calumny in the press and misunderstanding 
among the people. 

On the first and second paragraphs of the bill there are no 
differences, and on the third paragraph the differences are just 
as I have indicated. Either way the bill shall pass the House 
it carries conscription in all three paragraphs. If there are any 
differences on any other portion of the bill, it has not yet de- 
veloped. A great majority of the people who have been writing 
and wiring their Congressmen think this bill provides for uni- 
versal military training and education. This bill has absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with that subject. This is emergency 
legislation to meet the immediate and pressing needs of the 
country. The bill is entitled “A bill to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States.” In this world mix up we may need before the war 
is over every man provided for in this bill to defend our own 
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shores against hostile invasion, and I am not only willing but 
anxious that the President shall have them just as quickly as 
they can be enlisted and equipped. To my mind the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose is far more important than the means by 
which it shall be attained. 

. A number of patriotic men in this country have offered to raise 
regiments and. divisions, and even army corps, for service in 
Europe. Among them is Col. Roosevelt. Col. Roosevelt's offer 
is to enlist men who are over 25 years of age. Men in whose judg- 
ment I have the greatest confidence inform me that Col. Roosevelt 
could in a very short time raise an army of. 250,000 men, most 
of whom are ready now, and that, together with other eminent 
men who have tendered their services, would soon swell the 
number to 500,000, an army composed of real fighters who are 
not only willing but keen to plant the Stars and Stripes on the 
Hindenburg line. Mind you, these are men, not boys, who want 
to go—men who want to go together, which they can not do by 
enlisting in the Regular Army or the National Guard. Why 
we should refuse to accept the services of these men and proceed 
at once to conscript the boys of 19 and 20 years of age is beyond 
my comprehension. 

Much misinformation has been spread broadeast about the 
words “ selective conscription.” Farmers are told it will exempt 
them; miners are told they will be exempt; and so, too, the 
workers in manufacturing industries, clerks in stores and banks, 
and so forth. As a sample of this propaganda, I quote from a 
Member of Congress on the floor of this House. He said: 

It gives the President the right to say to the man on the farm, in the 
mine, in the cotton mill, “ You are liable to service, but the country 
needs you more to stay where 12 are, to produce food and fuel and 
clothes, than in the army; and I choose you to serve at home.“ 

That will probably exempt 98 per cent of his district. Is not 
that a bugle blast of patriotism! Everybody goes to the Army 
but my own constituents! This is an example of the fallacious 
arguments of the press and of persons in and out of Congress 
to administer anzsthetics to the public mind, and especially to 
the farmers and other producers of the country. 

I shall not undertake to deceive my constituents and the 
country. This bill provides for nearly 2,000,000 men—nearly a 
million for the Regular Army and the National Guard and a mil- 
lion in addition thereto. There are 435 Representatives. When 
the Regular Army and National Guard are raised to war strength 
that will mean over 2,000 volunteers from the sixth congressional 
district of Iowa, the district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. When the additional million is raised, that will mean 
between 2,000 and 3,000 more men from this district, enlisted, 
most likely, by the so-called “ selective conscription.” Are you 
going to exempt the farmers, the miners, the factory employees, 
the clerks, and others engaged in useful employment and con- 
script only the loafers, the bums, and other undesirable citizens? 
If you do, you can not get the required quota in my district. 

Do not be deceived in your own minds. If the people are mis- 
informed now, they will soon be informed. The haze that now 
enshrouds the words “ selective conscription ” will haye entirely 
vanished and they will understand their full purport. They will 
know that not a word or a line of this bill provides in any way 
for universal military training and service. They will know that 
a distinct line is not drawn between the volunteer system and 
conscription, and that it is not a question of having no other 
alternative but to support one plan or the other. One thing is 
certain, and history so records, that very few wars have been 
started by farmers and laborers, but every war in histery has 
been fought by the farmers and laborers, and this war is no 
exception to the general rule. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, Bacon]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a military 
spirit pervading this country. There seems to be a disposition 
on the part of many that the civil should be replaced with the 
military spirit. There seems to be a sentiment gathering in this 
country that the military should predominate and that we must 
look to them for advice as to how this country must be run. It 
is a sad commentary on our system of government to believe 
that our laws, our actions, the raising of our boys—yes, that 
our very lives—must be subordinated to the advice and teachings 
of the military. 

Many of our present citizens came to this country to escape a 
military despotism; to a land which they had every reason to 
believe would always be governed by the civil and not by the mili- 
tary authorities or by the advice of the military arm of govern- 
ment. Now we are told that we must have conscription, and 
why? Primarily because the military advise that we should re- 
sort to this method. i 7 x 

It is time for men to think and to think seriously. We-have 
been taught to look upon Germany as a military country. It is 
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a military country. Would they be in war, in a death struggle 
to-day, if militarism had not dominated the civil, if they had not 
been taught that militarism must come first and be superior to 
everything, even life itself? j UAE, ' 

Oh, my country! Are we to follow in the. footsteps of Ger- 
many, become a military nation, and finally end our existence in 
a death struggle with the other nations of the world, hecause we 
elected to subordinate our rights to the advice and dictation of 
the military arm of the Government? God forbid! I have that 
faith in the patriotism of the people of this country to believe 
that they will, after thinking seriously over this question, never 
make up their minds to become predominated and controlled by 
the military. ö 

We have gone into this war, and we have gone in to win, and 
we will win; but conscription is another matter. 

There are men enough who are willing to enter this war, men 
qualified, efficient, brave. and ready to fight, who can arrange 
their business to permit their absence, who will make the best 
soldiers and a better and more efficient Army than if Tom, Dick, 
and Harry are selected, 1 to 7 or 1 to 10, promiscuously, without 
regard to their suitability for the making of an efficient soldier. 
The country is committed to war, but it is not yet committed 
to conscription—a disaster, in my opinion, as terrible as invasion, 
Gov. Sleeper of my State writes Senator ‘TowNsEnp, under date 
of April 13, that— 

It would almost be a crime to take the cong peo le from the farms 
and put them into field duty. We need their help in raising foodstuff 
more than we do in fighting. We have had a great many people come 
im here offering their services in all kinds of ways, many nundreds of 
them in the past week, representing many thousands of people, aad in 
each case everyone was willing to do his whole duty, and wiiting to shed 
every drop of nis blood in defense of his country, but I can say without 
exception they did not approve of conscription, nor did they approve of 
sending our soldiers across the water, 

I believe this represents the attitude of the laboring men of this 
country. And I have been a laboring man myself—in my early 
days. I am one of the many who believe they have a right to be 
reckoned with when it comes to this matter of conscription, and 
I hope to be found battling for the rights of labor at all times 
when I know that they are in the right. Take the laborer from 
the farm, from the factory, from the railroads. from every walk 
of life, by conscription, even though it be but 1 in 7 or 10, and 
who is there to fill their places in the industrial world? 

Foreign ideas seem to have a place in this conscription busi- 
ness; then we should give some consideration to the ideas of the 
laborer of those foreign countries, so I will quote a few words 
from Mr. Snowden, a labor leader in the House of Commons, 
Great Britain, during the military-service debate on conscription 
in January, 1916. He said: 

: The minister of munitions is finding the very greatest difficulty in 
tting the 80.000 additional skilled workmen for whom he has asked. 
fr you therefore are going to take the men out of the factories and put 
them into the fighting line, in are going to have again, probably in 
more aggravated form, the difficulty experienced in the early part of 
the war; that is, more men than munitions. * * * If we want to 
win this war. we ought to concentrate all our available resources upon 
getting an enormous superiority in munitions, and if we are going to 
follow the policy proposed in this bill that is going to be an impossible 
thing to do. 

The same argument could be applied to foodstuffs, to railroad 
operations, and other operations necessary to carrying on of the 
war to a successful conclusion. We are told that, though our 
conscription bill does not mention or include all exemptions. the 
administration will be authorized to consider that feature and 
make exeniptions; but if such is the fact, why was all this not 
included in the bill? The English conscription bill makes the fol- 
lowing provision for exemptions: 

Those entitled to exemption will include men engaged in necessary 
national work, single men who are the stay and support of their rela- 
-tives, those suffering from ill health or infirmity, and conscientious ob- 
jectors to the undertaking of combatant service. Government depart- 
ments will also grant exemption certificates, after consultation with the 
army council, to men or sses of men employed on work of national 
importance, 

Theory and promises are one thing, fact is another. Here is 
how the labor organizations looked upon the conscription meas- 
ure, as reported in the Manchester Guardian of January 6, 1916: 


The National Union of Railwaymen resolyed to oppose any form of 
conscription, and the votes of the delegates at the labor congress to-day 
will be cast against the Government's bill. 


In another item in the same paper, same date, we read: 

A largely attended delegate meeting of the Manchester and Salford 
Labor Party in Holyoke House last night, by a vote in the proportion 
of 3 against 1, adopted the following resolutions: That this meeting 
of the Manchester and Salford Labor Party. views with alarm the 
approaching menace of conscription and pledges itself to resist it to the 
uttermost.” i ; 
` Mr. Snowden, in the House of Commons, referred to this 
resolution in these words: - 
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Can the prime minister or can the House of Commons for one single 
moment maintain that there ts W 1 eneral consent 
with regard to this bill? * * We had last week the most repre- 
sentative conference of labor which has ever been held in this country. 
I have in my time attended a great many labor conferences, but I have 
never attended one where the rank and file was expressed in such a 
clear and unfettered way as at that conference. * * Tou can not 
get away from the fact that that conference of workingmen, nese an 
voters, declared by 3 to 1 their opposition to this bill * * + y 
is this bili proposed? The reason is perfectly obvious. 
render to the conscriptionist cabinet. 
conspiracy has been going on, 


Mr. Snowden goes on to say: 


What is Prussianism? Militarism is not a system; it is a spirit. I 
think the difference between German militarism and British militarism 
is this: That in Germany Prussian militarism is on top, and in this 
country the democracy is on top of militarism, and the party opposite 
want to reverse the positions in this country. What was the great excit- 
ing question in this country on the eve of the outbreak of war? It was 
whether this house or the army should rule. So far as the conscrip- 
tionist members of the Government are concerned, I declare it as my 
firm conviction that their main reason for the support of this bill is 
not on account of military necessity but because it is going to put into 
their hands a strong weapon for enforcing the chain on the democracy. 


But we Americans do not have to go over to England to get our 
ideas as to what the laborer thinks of conscription. Our laborers 
are the peers of any in the world, whether it be in efficiency 
or in intelligence, and I will back their judgment with any 
class of men on earth, whether it be in legislative halls, on the 
farms, or in the factories, and I am ready to tip my hat to the 
laboring men of this country wherever their vocations may 
lead—whether it be farm or factory, railroad or foundry, or 
wherever it may be found. 

Now, I want you to listen to a statement made by Mr. Grant 
Hamilton, representing the American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the hearings before the Committee on Military 
Affairs on April 14. Listen: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has over 2,000,000 affiliates and the organized labor 
movement as a whole constitutes approximately 3,000, members, 
Upon this particular subject—that of conscri tion—I think the federa- 
tion represents the sentiment of all or, zed labor, and in representing 
the affiliates themselves we represent directly the lives of approximately 
18,000,000 people. The American labor movement has always been 
against compulsion, and especially against militarism in all its forms. 

e have not changed: we stand exactly in the same position that we 
have always stood. We are not unmindful of the present situation. 
We understand that this Nation is at war, and we realize that the 
resources of wealth and man power must be provided to protect the 
interests of this country; but for 140 years we have glorified our 
democratic institutions; we have claimed to be a free people, and we 
have avoided to a very large extent any legislation of a compulsor: 
character. The War of 1776 was, of course, fought by volunteers an 
won; the War of 1812 was fought by Volunteers and won. In the 
Civil War on the first call for volunteers over 1,000,000 men volunteered. 
As a matter of fact, . sent out a notice that the enlist- 
ment was oversubscribed. ter on, however, in 1863, a draft law 
was passed by Congress, and those who have read history realize the 
condition which obtained at that time and that even Lincoln himself 
was entirely opposed to a draft law, but under the desperate situgtion 
which then obtained, of course, he accepted it. 

The labor movement is exceedingly concerned with the matter of a 
general conscription law. We hold that as we have maintained our 
faith in democratic institutions, we nent to put that faith to the first 
test and that an opportunity should be afforded to raise a volunteer 
pri sna ate are many things also that are not explained to us nor 
o the public 

It is true we can not always take the statements of the newspapers, 
but there seems to be a generai consensus of opinion that there is to be 
raised an army of 1.000.000 men. The public nor the labor movement 
has not yet been told for what purpose these million men are to be 
reised. e ask this: Are they to be raised to protect our own coun- 
try or are these men to be raised for the purpose of sending an army 
across the water? I think under our plan of a heer the public 
ought to know whether or not this army to be raised, if it be 1,000,000 
or 500,000 men, s to remain within the borders of the United States 
or whether it is contemplated that an army be sent across the water. 

The representatives of American labor met in this city March 12, 
held a meeting, and an expression was promulgated, under authority 
of the American Federation of Labor, in which were included the mem- 
bers of the railroad brotherhoods, and that meeting constituted therefore 
the entire labor movement; and our position, succinctly stated, is that 
the same voluntary institutions that organized industrial, commercial, 
and transportation workers in times of peace will best take care of the 
same problems in time of war. 

Mr. Gompers, whom it has been reported is for conscription and 
8 reported, has given me this statement to present to this 
committee: 

“The organized labor movement has always been fundamentally 
opposed to compulsion. It has maintained that institutions and rela- 

ons of a free people can and should be based upon the voluntary prin- 
ciple. It now maintains that what has been the directing basic prin- 
ciple in industrial organization and service must be the initial basic 
principle in the military. The declaration unanimously adopted by the 
representatives of the entire organizated labor movement of the United 
States is based upon this adherence to the voluntary principle. 

It has been the hope of the men and women who labor that if this 
Repubiic should inevitably be drawn into active participa Con in the 

resent world conflict that the Republic of the United States might 
Femonstrate to the world that free institutions and ideals are effective 
and sufficient in war as well as in peace. ; 

It is the hope of organized labor to demonstrate that under voluntary 
conditions and institutions the Republic of the United States can 
mobilize its greatest strength, resources, and efficiency. We know that 
only under voluntary institutions can the Nation mobilize good will. 
Good will is essential to enthusiastic and effective united action. 


It is a sur- 
e knew for months that this 
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“The labor movement stands firmly by the voluntary principle. We 
declare that at no time have voluntary institutions been given a real 
effective and conclusive te-t. Until such a test has been given there 
is no good reason for abandoning the principle which was born of the 
spirit of 1776, and which has enabled us to establish the ideals and the 
traditions that has given this Republic meaning as a country, free, 
efficient, and capable of meeting any condition or emergency. 


“ SAMUEL GoMPers.” 


Five million men volunteered in England before they resorted 
to conscription. If we are permitted to allow our men to volun- 
teer, can you say that in this glorious land of ours, with 100,000,- 
000 people, that you honestly believe we can not raise a yolun- 
teer army of 1,000,000 without resorting to the hellish method of 
conscription? Not only that, but by our vote are we willing to 
take the boys of this country between the ages of 19 and 25, 
while we exempt every Congressman, every Senator, and every 
man above the age of 25? 

Why did England resort to conscription? The men were 
volunteering faster than they were able to take care of them. 
We are told that they came too fast. Great God! Can soldiers 
come too fast In time of war? There must be a screw loose in 
the army organization somewhere. I am compelled to believe 
that it is the army system, army advisers, that are in need 
of reorganization instead of the volunteer system. If our Army 
heads are efficient, if we have an efficient Army system, will you 
tell the people of this country that they could not provide for 
the training and taking care of the volunteers within a reason- 
able time of their arrival? My conception is that in time of 
war we want men; we want them quick; and we want men who 
will fight, and we want to be in position to give them efficient 
training and be able to take care of them. 

Give Roosevelt a chance to enroll his division. Give Gov. 
Sulzer a chance to enroll his division. Give them a chance to 
fight. They are qualified; they are efficient, and they are now 
ready to fight. They are not boys between the ages of 19 and 
25, nor between the ages of 18 and 21, as recommended by the 
Army experts. It is men we need, not young boys, Give those 
and other brave fellows a chance to fight, even though they 
might cover themselves with glory that would lead them into 
the White House. 

Now, while we are going abroad for ideas and advice and the 
advisability of sending the boys of from 19 to 25, as provided 
in the Senate bill, and which we will vote upon before we are 
through, I do not believe that it would be out of order for me 
to call the attention of this House to a report to the British 
Parliament in 1904 on the reorganization of the British Army, 
as published in the Parliamentary Reports, C. D., No. 1907. 
These are interesting facts. Listen: 

ON THE CAUSES OF REJECTION OF RECRUITS IN CLASSES IN RATIOS OF 


The whole number of those inspected being 87,609, there were re- 
jected for defective vision 39.23 per cent; impediment of ch, 17.33 
per cent; decaying teeth, nearly 50 per cent; BOE 15.59 per 
cent; underchest measurement, 72 per cent; underweight, 21.72 
cent. Including those rejected for these and other causes at the tíme 
of enlistment and three montbs afterwards, the number finally rejected 
was 26,913. Of the total number enlisted in 1902 there were 2,152 
boys under 17 years, 1,229 were from 17 to 18 years, 2,402 were from 
18 to 19 years, 10,826 were from 19 to 20 years, and 6,463 from 20 to 
21. So that of the total number enlisted—59,099—44.692 were boys 
from 17 to 21 years of . Of these boys only 3,336 are described 
in the report as being well educated. Laborers, servants, and those 
employed on the farms numbered 58,595 out of the whole number en- 
listed, before any rejections, and 10,274 were described as manufactur- 
ing artisans, cloth workers, weavers, and lace makers. Of mechanics 
employed in occupations favorable to physical development, such as 
smiths, carpenters, and masons, there were 10,240, and of shop men 
and clerks 5,210. Professional occupations and students in these num- 
bered, out of 87,609 enlisted, only 791. Note that 1902 was the final 
year of the Boer War. The average strength of the British Army was 
254,357 in that r; that it was an army of young boys, and that it 
was an army of young boza) from the farms, shops, and factories of 
Great Britain. * * * ere were admitted to British h 
that year 191,250 men out of the 254.357. Of this number 2,15 
in hospitals. Of the causes of sickness venereal diseases in all 1 
forms numbered 17,036, of whom 1,403 were constantly ill. The ratio 
of these diseases to all others increased from 1901 to 1902. 
The chief medical officer gave the reason for this Increase in the follow- 
ing words: “An increa: number of young soluiers, who are less able 
to take care of themselves than older men.” 


Further comment upon the age limit of the recruits under the 
Senate bill—19 to 25—is unnecessary. 

We are told that we must take the advice of men who have 
made a study of war. We are asked to rely on the judgment 
of Army officials—on military experts, 

_ My colleagues, we have been relying on the judgment of mili- 
tary experts for several years. Were we not relying on the judg- 
ment of Army experts during the Cuban War? Were we not re- 
lying on the advice of Army experts when we sent our Navy to 
Vern Cruz? Were we not relying on Army experts when we 
tried to make old man Huerta salute the American flag? And 
he had not saluted up to the time of his death. Were we not 
relying on the advice of Army experts when we chased Villa 
oyer the alkali plains and into the mountain recesses of Mexico, 


when the experts showed us how to take Villa, dead or alive? 
I am told that he refuses to admit that he is dead, and I have 
no expert records of his having been taken alive. 

Were we not relying on expert Army advice and the. effi- 
2 = Army experts while these war conditions were go- 

g on 

Here is something that has been published and distributed 
over this country, which has not been denied, to my knowledge: 

Take as a sampl 
where about 50,000 —. . — F 
were across the street from cam o mies away. at El Paso, 
there were about 400 more. As if this were insufficient. there were 
long brick buildings (called cribs) divided into single rooms, in each 
of which there was an immoral woman. Out on the porches in front 
of these rooms those women openly plied their trade and with such 
in Wl Pasa some: ive pas hes ana: eid ener ee ate an 
back, and others will transmit thelr disease to posteritxy. e 

Can you, my colleagues, vote to send your boys and the boys 
of your home district and the boys of this great country be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 25 to war, when you will not vote 
to send yourselves or the fathers of these young boys to such 
hells on earth, existing under the administration which says 
that these boys shall go because it is the advice of efficient 
Army experts? 

I can not and I will not vote to send your boys or the boys 
of my constituents nor the boys of this Nation between the 
ages of 19 and 25, which I understand will be insisted on by 
the Senate, to live under such conditions and surroundings 
and to go across the ocean to face the deadly shrapnel, the 
poisonous and deadly gases, to live and die in trenches, when 
by our votes we would exempt our very selves. I will not 
vote for your boys nor my boys to stand up and be shot down 
because they are in line for conscription, while we would ex- 
empt ourselves and our neighbors above the age of 25 on the 
expert advice we are urged to consider. 

On the advice of societies in New York thousands of tele- 
grams have been seut to Congressmen by their constituents— 
they take their advice from New York—and we are told we 
must take the advice of the military experts and vote for con- 
scription. I received 30 or 40 such telegrams from one town 
in my district, and each telegram was the same, word for 
word. How many of these parties sending these telegrams 
ever read the bill we are to vote upon? How many of these 
men are anxious to have their sons between the age of 18 and 
21, as recommended by the experts, go across the water and be 
shot down or return sightless, armless, legless, dying of dis- 
ease, or their health wrecked for life, while they themselves 
are exempt from going, but permitted to wine and dine at 
their clubs, gambling on the green in a back room, or on the 
golf links, hurrahing at the ball games, riding the country in 
their automobiles, while their boys might be dying in the 
trenches away from home, in a foreign land, because they have 
influenced their Congressmen to vote for a bill on the request 
of strangers in New York and in the East to send their boys 
and the boys of their neighbors to a living hell? 

I did not come to Congress to make a reputation. I did not 
come to Congress to become a rubber stamp. I did not come 
to Congress to send the boys of my district or the boys of this 
Nation between the ages of 18 and 21 or of 19 and 25 to be 
shot down while I and my colleagues stayed at home. I did 
not come to Congress to obey the dictates of eastern subsidized 
societies, subsidized newspapers, nor the munitions makers, 

I came to Congress to represent the people. the whole people, 
not a coterie of eastern sycophants and hypocrites. I can not 
conscientiously follow the advice of men who would deny their 
Representative the right to vote his conscientious convictions 
when he is satisfied that in so voting he has taken into con- 
sideration the welfare and best interests of the people not only 
of his district but the welfare of this Nation. My constituents 
may put me out of Congress as soon as they like, but as long as 
I remain here I shall vote my honest convictions, as I believe 
for the best interests of all, without fear or favor. If they do 
not want such a man as their Representative they should never 
again permit me to enter the Halls of Congress. 

Not one of the numerous telegrams I received came from a 
boy between the ages of 18 and 21. Not one of these telegrams 
came from a mother. Not one of these telegrams came from a 
laboring man, But they came from men of mature age, men 
who under the conscription law recommended by the administra- 
tion experts can lay back and smoke their pipe in peace, while 
they send their boys to war. 

Daniel Webster, in the Halls of Congress in a speech on De- 
cember 9, 1814, asked: 1 

Where is it written in the Constitution + >» that you may take 


children from their rents * and compel them to fight the 
battles of any war which the wickedness of Government may engage in? 
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But the Constitution does not question the right of the ingrate 
to send his boy of from 18 to 21—if we take the advice of the 
experts who have made a study of the subject, and, of course, 
some of our constituents advise us to do this—while he himself 
remains at home. If conscription is such a good thing, why does 
not England send her conscripts across the channel to do some of 
the fighting, instead of allowing the 5,000,000 volunteers to do 
it all? But, you say, the conscripts must be trained. Is that 
not equally true of the volunteers? 

No conscript was ever sent abroad to fight a country’s battles 
except the Hessians to fight George Washington. Germany 
sends no conscripts to fight in foreign lands beyond the seas. 
Are we to out-Germanize Germany in our craze for conscription 
and in our zeal to follow expert advice? 

Canada, with but 7,000,000 population, sends across the ocean 
400,000 volunteers, and they have never resorted to conscrip- 
tion. Australia, with a population less than Illinois, raised a 
volunteer army of 264,000 men to go 12,000 miles across the water 
to help England, and the question of conscription was referred to 
a referendum and voted down by a large majority. Each and 
every one of England's possessions sent volunteers, but no con- 
scripts. It is left to the United States not only to Prussianize 
but to over-Prussianize its people. 

The London Nation of March 18, 1916, says: 

In accepting compulsion we Kg sacrificed one of the deeply 
rooted principles of our political tradition. We hoped to reap a Prus- 


sian reward, but to give up one’s strong points is no talisman for 
acquiring one’s enemy. 


It then goes on to quote Mr. Runciman as follows: 


Conscription of necessary labor has put hundreds of thousands of 
acres out of use and will cause a further serious diminution of home 
supplies next year. 

Premier Borden, on August 4, 1915, said: 

In Canada, and I believe the same is true in all over-seas Dominions, 
the difficulty has been with armament and equipment—all that is neces- 
eary for the organization of a great modern army—and not with the 
provision of men, for the men came faster than we were able to organize 
the armor to equip them. > 7 

The Manchester (England) Guardian, commenting on the 
Australian referendum, says: . 


Australia's rejection of conscription for foreign service offers a sub- 
stantial ground for hope for the humanity that will emerge from the 


war, 

The victory of liberty is in the main the act of the party which 
governs Australian politics. Australia stands for the boldest and most 
successful experiment in social democracy that the world has ever seen. 
Its Federal Government and the majority of its State governments are 
in the hands of labor and trade-unions, and labor declined to follow 
Mr. Hughes. It fought him in his cabinet and outside it, and it has 
won the battle that British labor lost. 

The women's vote, once claimed as conscriptionist, is now declared to 
have been largely for free service. But the triumph of freedom was 
largely the work of trade-unionism, and it will soon be seen to possess 
a more than local significance. 3 

Canada has plainly intimated its dissent from conscription and with 
the Irish example before us we may conclude that the advantage of 
force in the domain of military service has been definitely stayed within 
the British Empire. Those are good tidings,” says the Nation. “So 
long as our armies consist in the main of volunteers they retain rights 
of citizenship which the conscript has been forced to yield. We have no 
fear that when they return to civil life — will vote for placing on 
their own and their children’s necks a burden which they cheerfully 
lifted when the appeal was made to them in an hour of special emer- 
gency and trial.” 

Gen. Grant, a volunteer himself, though a graduate of West 
Point, thought pretty well of volunteers. In his memoirs he 
says: 

The Government ought to disband the Regular Army, with the excep- 
tion of the Staff Corps, and notify the disbanded officers that they would 
receive no compensation while the war lasted except as volunteers. 
The register should be kept up, but the names of all the officers who 
were not in the volunteer service at the close should be stricken from it. 


In the Civil War the North was handicapped till the volun- 
teers came to the front. You have merely to compare the Army 
of the Potomac with the Volunteer Army after our volunteers 
got busy. 

Young men who yolunteer desire to be assigned to a company 
where they may be with volunteers from their own State and 
neighborhood, comrades who are congenial. When they get 
sick they want to know that they have friends in camp who 
will consider their welfare and let the folks back home know 
how they are getting along. They want to be organized in 
State units. If they are from my State, they want to know 
that they belong to a Michigan regiment. But under this con- 
seriptive law they may be assigned wherever the authorities 
trink they should be sent, and no two boys from the same 
neighborhood can expect with any certainty to be assigned to 
Same company or regiment. 


You talk about a universal selective conscription law! Now, 


get your dictionaries and see what the word “universal” 
means. We have a population of more than 100,000,000 people. 
Would it come within the meaning of “universal” to pick out 
boys between the ages of 19 and 25 and say this is our idea of 


permitt 


the meaning of universal; that this is a universal and just 
selection from our population of over 100,000,000 people? 
Great God! how the mea.iing of words have changed since we 
have turned our consciences over to be governed by the advice 
of war experts. But there is one word which you use that 
still retains its full significance, and that is the word “ selec- 


tive.“ We do not have to go to the dictionary to find out that 
from a population of over 100,000,000 we must select the boys 
between the ages of 19 and 25 to do our fighting while we, 
if we are to take the advice of our experts of the elect class, 
stay at home and shout with the man who let his wife fight 
the burglars: “ My, ain't this a fine fight, and ain't we skinning 
them to the queen’s taste?” 

Then when the war is over, in the distant future, if you shall 
have taken the advice of our experts, you will take your grand- 
children on your knee and tell them how we won the war and 
saved this grand old country from autocracy. But you will 
not tell those grandchildren that grandpa did not go to war 
himself but voted in Congress to send his boys between the 
ages of 19 and 25, to that war; and that thousands and thou- 
sands of fine American boys never came back to their homes— 
to their mothers—and thousands who did return were maimed 
for life and ended their days as worthy pensioners of our 
Government. No; you will not tell them that you, as Congress- 
men on our experts’ advice, were willing to let the boys of this 
country between tLe ages of 19 and 25 fight the battles of our 
country while by your vote you were exempt from service in 
the Army. 

My countrymen, when we send our armies over the ocean 
and all the countries shall have sent their armies, and with the 
millions who are now over there to fight, where will they be 
able to find ground enough to fight on?. There will not be any 
room to fight. 

Now, in conclusion, let us consider the best interests of our 
country, both present and future. Let us not be carried away 
by a diarrhea of words, as incorporated in the many telegrams 
and letters sent us, “to stand by the President,” when the bill 
itself does not stand by the President; nor by the advice of war 
experts, who are not at all times consistent, and who would 
have us exempt ourselves but send our boys to battle. Let us 
vote without fear or favor for what we honestly believe is 
best for the whole country. Let us vote our honest and con- 
scientious convictions as God has given us the light to form our 
judgments. Then let us throw the broad mantle of charity over 
all, and if any have erred may God forgive and may the 
eternal record show that “ When the accusing spirit flew up to 
Heaven's chancery, he blushed when he gave it in; and the 
recording angel when he wrote it down dropped a tear upon 
thi words and blotted them out forever.” 

EARLY FRENCH CONSCRIPTION, 


I take the following bit of conscription history from the 
Political Economy of War, by F. W. Hirst, editor of the Econo- 
mist, London: 


Against the armies of absolutism in 1792 the French Revolutionary 
Government defended itself by voluntary levies. (There was no de- 
mand for conscription then.) Finally, becoming more and more ag- 
ae France had recourse to compulsory drafts and to the reawiet 

on, which Burke called a sweeping law of unprecedented despotism. 

As the war went on, the organization too siye an 
the law of conscription was introduced in 1797. hat law is attrib- 
uted to Carnot, who pretended to have derived his inspiration from the 
Roman Republic. By this law all Frenchmen were pronounced to be 
soldiers and held liable to serve whenever the country was declared by 
the Government to be in danger. The number of conscripts was to be 
determined annualiy by the Government, the contingent from each de- 
partment being proportioned to its population, and was divided among 
the districts, cantons, and municipalities. All men from 20 to 25 were 
made liable to conscription, and it was the duty of the civil officers 
to prepare a list, a sort of national register, on which were inscribed 
the names and descriptions of all men liable to serve. These lists were 
consigned to the mi er of war. But eight days were allowed for 
preparation of these lists. The conscripts were then assembled and 
examined. Those who pleaded infirmity or inability to attend were 
visited at their homes by military inspectors. Revised lists were 
made of the physically fit, and tickets, numbered in accordance with 
the names on the list, were placed in an urn, from which the con- 
scripts or their friends drew the lots. The lot fell upon those who 
drew the numbers below the quota, those above being summoned later. 
in case death or disablement should befall the others. Absentees who 
failed to present themselves were declared refractory, proclaimed 
through the Empire, and pursued as deserters. Those were the con- 
scripts of the active service. An equal number forming the reserve 
were organized and drilled within their own district, to march out of 
it only in case of emergency. A third body, numbering a fourth of the 
whole, were called supplemental conscripts, to fill vacancies caused by 
death, desertion, or other causes. When this supplement proved in- 
sufficient, the reserve was called upon. No Frenchman under 30 was 

ed to travel or tọ serve in any public office unless he could pro- 
duce a certificate showing that he had discharged his duty under the 
conscription law. ‘To prevent organized opposition the helpless con- 
5 —— were marched under an escort of gendarmerie in bodies of a 
hundred to various depots throughout the pire, and there supplied 
with arms and clothin: Curable diseases only obtained a temporar: 
discharge. Incurables to pay an indemnity to the Government. 


At first no exemptions were allowed, but finally the eldest brother in 


& 
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an orphan family and the only son of a widow, might be transferred to 


the reserve, and the same was allowed subdeacons in sem es, An- 
other dispensation exempted workmen enga. in manufacturing war 
exempted soldiers who had survived five. cam- 


material, and another 
ATIR the state of the 


paigns. One of the chief advantages to 


53 system is that it saves pay. * * The conscript soldier 
recelved from a past pane toa ny a day. 
This military enslavement of the Nation was fortified by a al 


code of searching rigor. Any official who ve a false certificate of 


infirmity suffered five years’ imprisonment irons. Conscripts who 
mutilated themselves or shammed 8 were p at dis- 
position of the Government for five years to labor as prisoners. Ab- 


sentces or refractories underwent co 
tine of 1,500 francs, which together with the ex of pursult, was 
levied on their own property or on that of father or mother. 
+ * © Jn 1807 a man who used a false document to save his son 
from conscription was condemned by the criminal court to eight years 
jabor In frons, to be branded with a hot fron on the left shoulder, 
to an exposure of six hours, besides g cost of prosecution 
and for 400 copies of the decree, efractory conscripts were im- 
prisoned in the citadels of garrison towns, where they had to work 
under the most severe discipline in the arsenals or on the roads in 
prison garb with their heads closely shaved. When they gave tokens 
of doclilty and reformation they were drafted into the army. A con- 
script who absented himself for 24 hours was punished as a deserter, 
either by death or by punishment of the ball or by hard labor. Death 
was the punishment for desertion to the enemy, or who, fleeing from 
the punishment of the ball, carried off arms with them. Punishment 
by the ball consisted of: An fron ball weighing 8 pounds was fastened 
by an iron chain 7 feet long to the deserter’s legs. After age Soe | 
on his knees the sentence read, the deserter was condemned to ha 
labor for 10 hours daily. and to be chained for the remainder of 
the day in solitary confinement. This punishment lasted 10 years, 
but was proionged with an additional ball fettered to his knee in 
cases of contumacy or serious disobedience. 

Such is a very brief cntline of a law which has been so much ad- 
mired by military ters :n all countries. The praises of Napoleon, 
who perfected it witn such asiduous and loving. care that France bled 
almost to death. have been sung not only by the great Prussian 

nerals, but oy liberal imperialists in France and in Great Britain. 
Phe sacred duty of obed:euce was inculcated by the ecclesiastical para- 
sites of the Napereonic regime, and the modern fay ten state has 
borrowed this fundamental institution from the First Empire. It is 
the pride of the German professor and the glory of writers and rulers 
who mistake patriotism er the subjection of the individual to the 
state. * * An English writer, who surveyed the system in 1809, 
observed: The grand characteristic of France is relentless inflexi- 
bility. A host of informers secure the fidelity of the executive officers. 
Cases of the most signal and barbarous rigor crowd daily all the 
gazettes of the empire and even the journals of Paris, into which they 
are compulsively and awkwardly thrust, in order that the quickenin 
impulse of fear may be propagated through the entire mass of servi- 

” 


ral punishment and paid a 


e. 

e of the advantages attributed to conscription, as to other forms 
of slavery: is its cheapness. This fallacy needs no refutation, Slavery 
is the least prosperous form of industrial organization. Unpaid labor 
is Notes ue dear. Nations burdened by conscription are forced to 
accumulate debts even in times of peace. In France it is enormously 
costly, but the estates of the great landowners were confiscated so the 

r peasants, who constituted the vast majority of the French Na- 
Pon: receiving land for blood, endured it patiently for a time. Those 
who had money were allowed to pay for a substitute if they could find 
one. An Eng'ish writer, describing the conscription scenes in France, 
dwells upon the distressing scenes, the piercing shrieks of suffering 
women at the booths when the fatal tickets were being drawn from 
the urn, And again he describes a group of 30 miserable beings, called 
refractory conscripts, whom he saw on the high road guarded by 
gendarmes and tied together with a rope attached to a horse's tail as 


dge of d ace. 
g Wat ud ot soldiers, think you, could be made out of men thus 


degraded and humiliated? 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, it would be worse than 
criminal folly for us to delude ourselves as to the character or the 
extent of the task which has been forced upon this Nation by 
the German Government. I voted for the declaration of war 
because every observant man in the Nation knew that war al- 
ready existed by the barbarous edicts and conduct of the Im- 
perial German Government. I voted for that resolution, be- 
cause every art of diplomacy, every power of persuasion, every 
appeal to international law, and to the humane instincts of the 
heart in our dealings with the German Government seemed to 
have failed I voted for it because there was no other honorable 
course left for this Nation to pursue, except to give official 
recognition to a state of war already existing, and buckle on our 
armor for our defense and for the defense of the things for 
which this Nation stands. 

In that resolution we pledge the resources of this Nation to 
the successful and speedy conclusion of the conflict. We did 
not by that resolution indicate that we would declare war and 
then quit. We did not say we would enter a conflict which for 
nearly three years we had tried to avoid and then refuse to do 
our part in waging a righteous war for human rights. After 
submitting to the murder of our citizens, to the violation of our 
neutrality, to the destruction of our property on land and sea, to 
the filling of our friendly land with alfen spies, to seeing the 
German Embassy and consulates converted into rendezvous for 
every form of vicious intrigue, to the atte. ipt to drive us and 
all neutral nations from the high seas, to the conniving at the 
loyalty of our own citizens, and the dismemberment of our Re- 
public, any other course except the drawing of the sword would 
have been equal to a proclamation to the world that we had 
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hauled down the flag, and that our championship of the sacred 
rights of free peoples for a century and a half had been a hol- 
low pretense. 


Having taken that step with full knowledge of its conse- 
quences, what is our duty now to do? 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any patriotic man what 
it is our duty to do. We have arrayed against us the cruelest 
and most autocratic military power on this earth. If that 
power be not checked or subdued, an intolerable servitude for 
the democratic nations of the earth will be the result. This is 
a fight between militarism and free government. It is a con- 
test between the theory of reason and the theory of force, as 
exemplified by- the pol'ey of the present rulers of Germany. 
Should the theory of force prevail, there can be no safety for 
the free democratic peoples of the world in the future. There- 
fore, we must forget for the time being every interest except the 
interest of our common country, and, above all, we must di- 
vorce from our minds every consideration of personal or polit- 
ical fortune. 


Germany has now under arms between nine and ten millions 
of well-trained and seasoned soldiers. They are in the field. 
Besides these, there are other millions from Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, and elsewhere. We have seen the fate of 
Belgium; we have seen Serbia crushed; we have saen northern 
France devastated; and while the destiny of our own beloved 
Republic quivers in the balance, while we hear the cry of 
down-trodden and oppressed people who are giving their lives 
that the cherished principles of free government may not perish 
from the earth, we are invited to play a coward's part beneath 
the Stars and Stripes. I will play no such ignoble part. I 
will not consent that my country shall play such a part; and 
those who have set themselves against the just recommendation 
of the President and his advisers unconsciously appeal to what 
they believe is the cowardice of those whom they attempt to 
represent. I am happy to believe that they are mistaken in 
their estimate of the people. There are millions of brave men 
who are willing to serve their country in any capacity; millions 
who are ready to give their lives for their country when the 
hour of need arises; but they do not wish to sacrifice them- 
selves needlessly before that hour is reached. They do not 
know when they are needed; they can not know. They may 
not be the first to volunteer, for reasons that do not reflect 
tpon their courage or devotion; and thus, not knowing when 
they are needed, and lest their courage and devotion be brought 
into question, they go, perhaps, before the need is reached, be- 
cause under the old volunteer system each individual is com- 
pelled to be the judge as to when he is needed by his country. 

While I was at my home and in my district during a few 
days in March, a district which in every war of the past has 
given luster to the traditions of the Nation by the imperishable 
glory of its soldiers, hundreds of brave men told me they were 
willing to go to the front when their services were needed. 
Who shall tell them when that need has come? Shall tney be 
compelled to decide themselves, or shall the Government itself 
decide that question as it alone is qualified to decide it? And 
who shall say they are cowards? Who shall say they are not 
willing to give all that they are and all that they have to per- 
petuate and make more glorious the eternal principles of human 
liberty and freedom for which their forefathers died? 

What is this system which has been proposed by the Presi- 
dent and those upon whom must rest the responsibility of con- 
ducting this war? We have heard the War Department and the 
officers of the Army denounced because they do not wish to see 
a needless waste and sacrifice of human life. Why expend the 
people’s money in maintaining a War Department and our 
Military and Naval Academies if their advice, their knowledge, 
and their experience are worthless? I am not a soldier, though 
I am ready to wear the uniform of my country when the need 
shall come, I am not experienced in the art of warfare. I do 
not pretend to be a great military expert who plans battles and 
wins wars, like some others who have been fighting atmospheric 
battles all this week; but I know enough about the science of 
warfare to know that every soldier must follow his comman- 
der in chief who carries the flag before the advancing armies, 
and that is where I prefer to take my stand in this trying 
hour. [Applause.] 

Under the plan proposed and urged by President Wilson there 
shall be an enrollment of those who are between certain ages 
who are able to bear arms for their country. They will not all 
be chosen as soldiers. They will not all be needed as snch. 
After the enrollment there will be what is known as a selective 
system put in operation, by which those will be selected for 
military service who can best be spared from the farms and 
industries of the Nation. 
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We can not blind our eyes to the fact that all our resources 
must be mobilized and conserved if we shall be suecessful in this 
conflict. We can not interfere with our agriculture; we can not 
seriously cripple other industries upon which we must depend 
to supply the Army and the people. Under the system proposed 
by the President the Government can choose among all those 
liable to military service those whose withdrawal from civil life 
will bring the least disorganization to the industrial forces of 
the Nation, thus building up a strong and efficient Army while 
preserving the integrity of our productive energy on the farm 
and in the factory. Such a system is fair and just. It is demo- 
cratic. because it distributes the burden among all the people. 
It will place the son of the millionaire beside the poor man’s 
boy. It will place the banker’s son shoulder to shoulder with 
the son of the blacksmith and the farmer. However rich a man 
may be, he can not purchase his release from service. We must 
admit that all men owe a duty to their country, and I am un- 
willing to believe that any patriotic man wishes to eseape his 
share. But men must serve in different capacities. Some in the 
Army, some in the factory, some on the farm, some in the shop, 
some in the railroad engine's cab, and the only competent author- 
ity to judge intelligently where each can best serve his country 
is the Government itself, at whose call every citizen is obliged 
to respond. 

. We are told that to adopt the selective draft is to depart from 
the traditional policy of the Nation and embark on a new policy. 
And yet during the Revolution Massachusetts and Virginia 
adopted that policy, and we can not forget how bitterly Wash- 
ington complained because of the indifference of other States and 
sections toward training and supplying the soldiers; and while 
in the War of 1812 and the Mexican War we relied upon the 
volunteer soldiers. who added new fame to American arms, in 
the great Civil War beth sides adopted the system which Presi- 
dent Wilson is now advocating. 

On April 16, 1862, less than two months after the meeting of 
the first regular Confederate Congress, the Confederate States 
adopted a system similar to that now proposed by this admin- 
istration. That law was supported by Jefferson Davis and 
signed by him as President; it was approved by Lee and Jack- 
son, and under its operation the Confederacy grew in military 
strength and power and postponed the day of its defeat. It 
is a striking coincidence that every member of this House who 
is an old Confederate soldier is going to vote for the Presi- 
dent's selective plan. [Applause.] 

The Union side in that great controversy did not adopt the 
system until 1863, a year later than its adoption by the South. 
But the significant fact is that both sides adopted it in the early 
stages of the war, and both sides realized that it would have 
been better if they had adopted it at the beginning. 

This plan was strongly urged and approved by Washington, 
the Father of his Country. It was indorsed over and over by 
Thomas Jefferson, the greatest Democrat of all time. It was 
approved and indorsed by Abraham Lincoln and by Jefferson 
Davis, and it is approved by President Wilson, in every respect 
a worthy successor of these historie figures. It has also the 
indorsement of the military branch of our Government, upon 
whom we must principally depend for the success of this war. 
I am unwilling to ignore the advice and the warning of all 
these great men, living and dead, in this, the greatest crisis, 
perhaps, in our national history. 

All the nations now engaged in the war into which we have 
been dragged have long since adopted the system which Presi- 
dent Wilson now asks Congress to indorse. And if there is 
needed proof that soldiers chosen under such a plan are brave, 
turn to the battle lines of northern France and view the gal- 
lant defenders of Paris as they were led by that hero who is 
now the honored guest of this Nation, Gen. Joseph Joffre. 

Mr. Chairman, I haye confidence in our President. He is a 
peace-loving and just man, He must bear the brunt of conduct- 
ing this war. If mistakes are made, he will be blamed. If the 
war shall terminate in a glorious and successful issue, bringing a 
proud sense of duty well performed to our hearts, and making 
the world safe for demorcracy, it will be due to his leadership in 
such a conflict. I am unwilling to cripple our cause before we 
start. Iam unwilling to repudiate him now, just as the battle 
begins. I have followed him for four years and more. Wher- 
ever I have seen the fiag fluttering in the sunlight and knew 
that it was borne by him, I have followed. I am unwilling to 
desert him now. And God pity me now if I should at such a 
time seek to consult my political fortunes at the expense of 
my country. I know that every man whom it is my honor to 
represent upon this floor wants to serve his country wherever 
he can serve it best; and believing, as I do, in the courage and 
the devotion of the people to the ideals for which we haye been 
compelled to draw the sword, I await, with them, the call to 
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duty, either in civilian garb or soldier's uniform, as the Com- 
mander shall decide, hoping that when the clouds of war have: 
scattered and we behold again the sunshine of peace in its heal- 
ing force and beauty, we may look upon a world wherein all 
nations may be self-governing and free; free from the terror 
of military despotism; free from the constant fear of alien 
domination; free from the blight. of selfish and unscrupulous 
monarchs; free, finally, to pursue the ideals of a Christian civili- 
zation which shall make impossible of endurance a remorseless 
tyranny like that against which we now contend. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, the pending bill and the 
amendments that will be offered have been more thoroughly 
and more ably discussed than any question ever presented 
to this House during my service as a Member. I do not 
hope to add anything of importance to this discussion nor of 
interest to the membership of this body. My only desire is to 
express my own reasons for voting as I do. 

War between the United States and Germany is no longer 
a mere possibility, it is now a stern reality. It must be fought 
and won. Our actions to-day should not be influenced by senti- 
mental emotions nor by persona! considerations, but the ques- 
tion should be: What is best for our country and the quickest 
way to win the war with the least sacrifice of human life? I 
shall speak and vote with no other motive. 

Left to my own judgment and my own choice in the beginning 
of the discussion of this question, I would have favored the 
volunteer plan, but I have been convinced against my will that 
to procure the most efficient army, and to conduct the war to 
the speediest and most successful conclusion there is no ques- 
tion but that the proposed plan of conscription will be the best. 

I love the name of volunteer and know something of the 
heroism of the volunteers who have fought our country’s battles 
in the past. I was taught during the Civil War and since to 
dislike the name of conscript, but I am not voting to-day for 
a name, I am voting for a system that nearly all military au- 
thorities agree is the best upon which to rely in time of war. 
No odium should attach io the name of conscript which is now 
used to designate those to be selected to defend our country in 
the hour of its peril; such selection with a ready response to 
our country’s call should be, and and will be, an honorable dis- 
tinction. 

I honor the boy to-day whose brave heart and whose deep and 
unfailing patriotism leads him to offer as a volunteer in his 
country's cause, This bill will not take away from him the 
right to volunteer in the Regular Army or in the Navy. 

It was the association of the names of volunteer with con- 
script during the Civil War that made the latter name repulsive, 
and the thought that produced it was this: The first or the 
volunteer freely answered his country’s call, while the other 
was forced to go. The bill presented by the majority of the 
committee would, in my opinion, keep alive that distinction. It 
provides first for volunteers, and when that plan fails to raise 
a sufficient army, as it did in the Civil War, and would now, 
then the balance of the necessary army may be raised by con- 
scription, thus creating two classes and tending te discredit 
the so-called conscript. Volunteers as now provided for in the 
Regular Army will be continued by this bill and enlistments 
and service limited to the duration of the war, but under the 
special army provided for in this bill, if the conscription plan 
is agreed to, no volunteers in the special army to be raised will 
be called for, and no soldier will be criticized or held up to 
scorn for not offering his services as a volunteer, but when 
designated upon a plan of selection by reason of his fitness, his 
service will be honorable, and he will win the unanimous ad- 
miration and plaudits of his countrymen. 

Many of my constituents seem to fear that under this law all 
boys of 18 years and over will be forced to enlist, but this is a 
mistake. This bill provides that the age of enlistment shall be 
from 21 to 40 years, and no boy under 21 years of age will be 
selected under this proposed law, and only a small per cent of 
them will be selected. The bill provides for an army of 1,000,000 
men by two increments of 500,000 each. It is estimated by the 
best authority that there will be about 20,000,000 citizens of the 
United States between the ages of 21 and 40, hence, there will 
be required to enlist only about 1 in 20. Some insist that the 
great majority will be taken between 21 and 25 years of age, 
and possibly on account of the older men having families and 
more important duties to perform in civil life, this may be true, 
and if so and even if the entire army should be selected from 
those between the ages of 21 and 25, only about 1 out of 7 
would be selected, as we are advised by the authorities that 
there are about 7,000,000 men between those ages. 
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Under the volunteer plan I have no doubt that a great number 

of brave boys would go who are needed at home to support 
wives and children or dependent mothers and sisters, and many 
who are engaged in important industrial and productive pur- 
suits in which they can render more useful service for their 
country than they could in the ranks. Upon the other hand, 
many others with possibly less patriotism, who are not burdened 
with responsibilities at heme and who are not engaged in the 
production of the necessaries of life, should be ready and willing 
to be selected, but who would probably not do so under the vol- 
unteer system. 

One of the means of winning the war will be the production 
of a large supply of foodstuffs to feed our soldiers and to sus- 
tain our own people zt home and, if possible, to furnish from 
our surplus products food for the soldiers of European coun- 
tries who are fighting the common enemy; hence there is a most 
important work for our farmers to do, and for that reason the 
boys upon the farms who are cultivating corn, wheat, and other 
farm products should not, and in my opinion will not, be selected 
under this bill. 

I desire to do what is best for my country in this crisis, and 
have given this question very careful and very serious consider- 
ation. I have become thoroughly convinced that the proposed 
plan of selective draft is not only best for the conducting of the 
war but will bring it to a speedier and to a more successful 
termination. I also believe that it is fairer to the boys of this 
country to divide equitably the responsibility of fighting the 
war among all the citizens of military age of all the country and 
in all the States, rather than to have its burdens rest upon those 
who might be first to enlist under the volunteer plan when 
in many cases others for many reasons should bear or help 
to bear the burdens. 

In this war as in all others it seems reasonable to me that 
we should seek advice from those to whom we look to conduct 
it. The President of the United States, the Secretary of War, 
and all of the authorities in the military branch of the Govern- 
ment who must conduct this war to its ultimate conclusion, and 
to whom we look as our leaders to win a victory, favor the 
conscription plan of raising the necessary army. In finally 
reaching the opinion that I now have as to the proper course 
that I should take, I have yielded much to them and to their 
opinions. 

Some of my constituents have advised me that the vote that 
I now intend to cast upon this measure is and will be unpoplar 
and end my political career. These suggestions have no weight 
with me and have not entered into my consideration of this 
question. [Applause.] I am perfectly willing to retire from Con- 
gress, but I am not willing to tie the hands or embarrass those 
to whom we look to successfully conduct the war and speedily 
lead us to victory. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Coon]. 

Mr. CQOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I shall support the 
minority report of the committee. I have listened very atten- 
tively for many hours to the debate on the great question now 
before this body, and it seems to me that there is only one issue 
before this House in the consideration of the majority and 
minority report of the Committee on Military Affairs, and that 
is, Which one of these reports shall we adopt in order to do the 
best and the right thing in the interest of the American people 
and in bringing this war to a successful and speedy end? I have 
come to the conclusion that it is my duty as a Representative 
of the people to vote for the minority report, which provides for 
the selective-draft system. A large majority of the Members of 
this body voted for the war resolution. Now, I am one who 
believes that when we passed the war resolution we placed the 
burden of prosecuting and carrying on the war upon the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Army and Navy, the President of the 
United States, and as far as I am concerned I stand ready to 
give him all the help and support that lies in my power while we 
are at war with the most powerful military nation in the world. 
[Applause.] I listened very attentively to the address of Mr. 
CHANDLER of New York. He criticized the selective-draft system, 
but he did not state that he was going to vote against that policy; 
but he did say that he might vote “ Present.” Now, I believe 
Brother CHANDLER will be more consistent if he will vote against 
the draft system instead of voting present when the roll is called. 
I shall vote for the draft system, because I believe it is the best 
and most efficient way to raise our Army, and the only fair way 
to distribute the burdens of this conflict upon our people. 

Everyone who heard the splendid, eloquent speech of our be- 
joved Speaker yesterday was moved by his closing words, and 
when he said his son was going to offer his services to his 
country I could not help but think of one who is very near and 
dear to me, I well remember how I was overcome with emo- 
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tion on the day last summer when I stood on Pennsylvania 
Avenue and watched our boys marching away to the Mexican 
border. How I eagerly scanned the faces as they marched by, 
and when my eldest son marched by in the uniform my heart came 
up into my throat and a tear stole down my cheek, but I felt 
proud of that boy. That boy is ready to serve his country again, 
and I want him to be big enough, noble and patriotic enough, 
to stand ready to be drafted into the service and used in what- 
ever capacity his country wants him. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE]. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, “As long as honest men 
counsel together” there must be differences of opinion, and 
while I shall differ from the majority of our Military Com- 
mittee in the bill here proposed, I do so with the greatest defer- 
ence and appreciation of the honest effort and conscientious 
service it has rendered this House. 

I accord to each member and the distinguished chairman ab- 
solute sincerity and loyalty of purpose in the decisions rendered 
and recommendations made. I also accord to the minority 
ety of this committee the same patriotic loyalty and devo- 

on. 

These differences are those of honest men desiring the same 
end, differing only in the means for their accomplishment. 

I have not agreed with our President in many of his foreign 
policies, and have not hesitated to record my objections. I have 
not hesitated to disagree and criticize many of his acts in time 
of peace, but since our Constitution makes him Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy in times of war, and as such, with 
this great responsibility resting upon him, I urge that the least 
he can expect is that no effort which this Nation can make should 
be left undone. : Yet while the leader bears the greater burden 
we each may and do have an equal share in loyal service, and 
my share has been shown to me. By careful thought and the 
most thorough research at hand I have decided that my duty 
lies in loyal support of the President. 

We may fight among ourselves, but when we face a foreign 
foe we should present a solid phalanx. 

We have no quarrel with our German foes as individuals, and 
have only love and respect for our Teutonic citizens, and I lave 
full faith in their loyalty to this country. 

In this connection I desire to quote from a German-born citizen 
of my district, pastor of a German Lutheran church, he says: 

I am for America all the time in this war with Germany. I have a 
— oe United States Army. I will fight myself for this country, if 
n . 

Primarily it is the God-given right of the freedom of the seas, 
for which America stalwartly stands to-day, and, as we all know, 
it was the taking of life and the destruction of our commerce 
upon the seas that led to the first break. Now the breach has 
widened and our obligations have broadened until the democracy 
of the world is at stake. 

And as a nation we find ourselves—unwillingly to be sure, but 
nevertheless honorably—a part of the great powers of the earth 
which constitute the bulwarks of the defense of this democracy, 
and at this juncture it would be no less cowardly to decline to 
do our part than were the enemy at our very doors or actually 
invading our borders. 

New occasions teach new duties. Time makes ancient good uncouth. 

And now, as we stand confronted by these new and unusual 
conditions, some of us have felt that we have reached the part- 
ing of the ways; we have come to the point where we must part 
with an idol, lay down a fetish in our preference for and de- 
votion to the volunteer system as inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of the present crisis. 

It is not alone its inadequacy, however, to which we object, 
but we are convinced that the principle that in a democracy 
each citizen, by reason of the privileges and benefits he en- 
joys, is thereby charged with liability to service, and this can 
only be equitably secured by some proper system of selection. 

We assume that every one owes this duty of service to his 
Government, and by the Government prescribing the kind of 
service he shall render a greater degree of efficiency is secured. 

If, therefore, we adopt that system which will by Executive 
order enroll into the service every able-bodied man between the 
ages of 21 and 40 years from which he can be chosen at any 
time by an equitable and thoroughly protected system of selec- 
tion, those required for any service, appears to me to offer the 
fairest and surest method of securing that service. [Applause.] 

Under the plan of volunteer service many of our industries 
are deprived of that labor, which is as essential as an army at 
the front. 

As instanced, the report from the governor of Colorado to 
the ways and means committee of stock production in that 
State, where he says: 
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It has developed that of the men who have so far enlisted in Colo- 
rádo 80 per cent are from the farm, and this committee naturally, feels 
that when the enlistments represent such a large proportion of farmers 
the result can not but be istrous to the campaign to raise a big 
food supply. $ 

They say conscription or sélection is unfair to the mothers; 
it is of the mothers I am thinking. A truly patriotic mother 
rears patriotic sons, who would be the first to volunteer. [Ap- 
plause.] Why should she give all, sometimes three or four 
noble boys, while none of her neighbors’ sons may enlist. 

While, therefore, we oppose the volunteer system for the rea- 
sons given, we also oppose it because we do not believe that we 
will be able to obtain in this way an army of sufficient size for 
our present needs, assigning my reasons therefor the following: 

In the last half century of nonresistance and almost contin- 
uous material prosperity, we have grown careless and unappre- 
ciative of the blessings of liberty. The patriotic fiber of our 
national life has grown flabby; the keen appreciation of personal 
liberty growing out of, and made possible only by national 
freedom, has been dulled. We should awaken to the realization 
“That we deserve only the rights we stand ready to defend.” 
[Applause. ] 

Therefore, after due deliberation, I have decided to support 
the measure reported by the minority of this committee, as 
more nearly representing the views of the administration as to 
the provisions best calculated to bring success to our colossal 
undertaking, having in view only the speedy and successful 
termination of the War upon which we, by our votes, have en- 
tered, and I trust in so doing I represent the conscience of the 
people of my district. 

In matters of local interest a Representative may and should 
reflect the consensus of opinion of the people he represents, but 
in interests of national scope he should stand for the conscience 
of these same people, and he only is a fearless representative 
who stands true to his own convictions and conscience. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I believe I do not mistake the temper of the West when I say 
that its people would have only contumely and contempt for a 
mere puppet and reflector of public opinion. “Only deference 
can come from honest difference.” 

What does the political fate of any Member of this body 
matter when weighed in the balanee of the fate of a nation? 
When a principle is at stake, what does personal preference 
mean to any man of integrity of purpose? 

Whether I ever stand again on this floor in another Congress 
as the mouthpiece of the honest and liberty-loving people of the 
second district of my glorious State matters little to me, but 
whether I stand now at this critical period on the side of right 
and by the democratic principle of “the greatest good to the 
greatest number,” and “ justice to all and favoritism to none,” 
does matter much to present and future generations. [Ap- 
plause.] 

On questions of divided public opinion we must each “dare 
to be a Daniel” and go through the crucible of the fire of 
criticism if need be. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCorancK]. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Chairman, I shall not tax the time of 
the House, but I may, as a new Member, be permitted to say 
that I have been no Jess struck by the conviction and earnest- 
ness shown on both sides than I have been bewildered by the 
dissolution of party lines. The most appealing argument and 
effective opposition to administration measures has come from 
the Democratic side. Those who have found it their duty to 
criticize the course of American diplomacy during the two or 
three years just passed; those who have consistently opposed 
the administration’s policy of deliberate unpreparedness are 
among the Members of the House who now unite their voices 
and their energies to those of the President to secure adequate 
military measures and an effective prosecution of the war. 

The figures of straw men have been set up and bowled over 
before us to support the contention of those who have brought 
into the House a substitute for the Army bill submitted by the 
Secretary of War. 

Those who would impose the volunteer system upon the coun- 
try rest their case upon precedent. 

They argue that volunteer armies have won battles; that vol- 
unteer armies conquered the heroic hosts of the Confederacy; 
that, therefore, such armies are best fitted for the present exi- 
gency. But mark vou this: Among the hosts which marched 
with Lee and dauntlessly followed Pickett up the slippery slopes 
were thousands who would have been drawn by the draft had 
they not volunteered. It might as well be said that great cap- 
tains won battles, great.armies overran the known world, igno- 
rant of pewder, unacquainted with machine guns, and thus might 
do so again. > 
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It has been charged here that the principle of universal serv- 
ice—of conscription—is unrepublican and undemocratic. Mr. 
Chairman, the armies of republican France, no less than those 
of Imperial Germany are conscript armies if by that you mean 
that every son of France be required to serve in her brigades if 
France so decide. Where to-day would be the liberties of Europe, 
of what valne would be the efforts which we ourselves are about 
to put forth if France had not so marshaled her moral and mate- 
rial forces? If the obligation to military service be universal 
in oligarchic Prussia, it is no less in democratic Norway. There 
is not one of the little countries within the ring of fire which does 
not adhere to thé principle of universal service—Sweden and 
Switzerland, Norway, Holland, and Denmark. 

We are singularly forgetful of the origin of the democratic 
system pf universal compulsory service which was devised by 
the lofty courage of those patriots who, when Prussia was pros- 
trate under a supine Hohenzollern King, determined to throw 
off the yoke of Napoleon. Reference and inaccurate reference 
has been made to the parts played by Lord Kitchener and the 
present prime minister. It was Lord Kitchener, the oriental pro- 
consul, the colonial administrator, the military organizer, the 
field marshal, the man of iron, who summoned the volunteer 
armies to the colors. But it was David Lloyd George, the tribune 
of the people, who has risen from a shoemaker’s shop to the 
chiefest place in all Europe; it was Lloyd George who, by his 
energy and his genius, carried into law the principle that in war 
every man must serve his country as his country would have him 
serve it. 

To-day among the great powers the United States shares with 
China the distinction of not requiring of all citizens the obliga- 
tion to serve in the armies of the State. 

The divergence between the bill submitted to the Committee 
on Military Affairs by the Secretary»of War and that reported 
to the House by the committe is simple. The one has the sup- 
port of those who cling to tradition; the other is supported by 
those who in the past and who to-day have profited by expe- 
rience. . 

Washington and Grant as soldiers, Jefferson and Lincoln as 
civilians, who commanded the Armies of the Republic, spoke for 
the principle of the draft. So to-day speak the living ex-Presi- 
dents and the present Commander in Chief of the American 
Armies; so speaks Mr. Hughes, the President’s recent opponent. 
It matters not tħat when he thought to escape war Mr, Wilson 
closed his eyes to, the lessons of war, past and contemporary. 
Now that we are at war he has, through the Secretary of War, 
submitted to Congress a bill drawn upon his own initiative, the 
principle of which he indorses in specific terms. It is not 
legitimate argument against the administration bill to enumerate 
the administration’s inconsistencies. History will do that im- 
placably, ~ 

I would not belittle the quality of troops enlisted under the 
volunteer system when they have had ample opportunity for 
training and for discipline, when they are led by trained officers. 
Regular troops are enlisted under the volunteer system. I saw 
something of such troops in the last days of the Philippine in- 
surrection. ‘There, too, I heard of the quality of regiments 
from the Nebraska prairies and the Tennessee mountains. They 
were not unworthy to compare with the soldiers of any armies 
marshaled through the centuries between the shields of Thebes 
and the trenches of Flanders. But to-day it is not a matter 
of enlisting and of training a few such regiments. The bill 
reported by the majority calls for the enrollment of vast num- 
bers of volunteers; their company officers to be selected from 
men among them, however untrained. It is upon the company 
officers that the responsibility must rest for training the units. 
If the bill of the committee were to become law, the Department 
of War would have to abandon all the plans which it has made 
for officers’ camps, where it is purposed, by drastic and inten- 
sive training, to school and to select the most fitted for officers. 
Upon these young men will devolve the all-important duty of 
training the new troops, of safeguarding their health and their 
welfare. Upon the effectiveness of these new officers so trained 
will depend the very lives of the men committed to their charge 
as well as the success of our generals in the field. 

The War Department bill has this supreme merit over the 
committee’s bill: That the War Department bill, with its scheme 
of officers’ training camps, is a plan to conserve lives; a plan 
not only to husband the economic strength of the country and 
to win victories, but, by the schooling of the new officers, to hold 
down the losses in our armies. 

Arguments have been pressed upon us by speeches on the r 
of this House, by mail, by wire to affect our decision upon this 
question. We are here to discharge as heavy an obligation as 
ever will fall upon any of us. Who has not heard the echo of 
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or another may determine his political existence? Of what 
consequence is the existence of any of us when the lives of 
soldiers, the present security of the Republic and its future 
peace may hang upon our vote? By the overwhelming decision 
of Congress we have joined in a great struggle, and so joined, 
we can have but one purpose—to carry it through. There will 
come before us measures which may determine the issue of the 
war, but which were not before the country when we were 
elected, We must be guided by our best judgment, by conscience 
and courage.. Across the waters there is not a country in which 
princes or prime ministers or generals have not been tried and 
dismissed. The tests of war are not the tests of peace. Orators 
and masters of political compromise have joined unsuccessful 
generals to give way to compellers of yictory. So here political 
and personal prejudice must yield, that we may contrjbute to 
that end. à 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. MCARTHUR]. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, Congress is again face to 
face with the great problem of military legislation, and, before 
any action is taken, we who are intrusted with the lawmaking 
machinery of the Government ought to ponder seriously over 
the lessons of experience and profit by them. A study of our 
military history leads us to the inevitable conclusion that the 
volunteer system has proved inadequate to the country’s needs. 
This system has regularly broken down under each successive 
test. At the opening of the American Revolution the Colonies 
depended upon volunteers, but by the end of the year 1777 
Massachusetts and Virginia were forced to resort to the draft. 
In 1812 the volunteer system broke down again, and during the 
Civil War both the North and the South finally adopted the 
draft or conscription method. Even in our brief war with 
Spain the full quota of volunteers called for by the President 
was never obtained.. The recent failure of the volunteer system 
under the test of the Mexican border mobilization is too fresh 
in our minds to need elaboration at this time. 

I am not saying anything in criticism of the volunteer, for he 
has proven his patriotism in every emergency; but I do say, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that the volunteer sys- 
tem is a failure, for the simple reason that it has never fur- 
nished the desired number of men; and if the past is any cri- 
terion for the future, it never will furnish them. 

Mr. Chairman, in a democracy like ours, where government 
rests upon the people's will and where the day. laborer and the 
capitalist are political equals, there is but one military system 
that will meet the requirements of the times and give us that 
security from invasion and that respect to which we are entitled 
among the nations of the earth, and that is the system of com- 
pulsory universal military training. This system is based upon 
the theory that every man owes a duty to his country which he 
should pay in part by personal service in time of need, and it is 
only fair to him that his country should so train him that if ever 
an emergency arises and he is called upon to serye he may do it 
with the greatest possible efficiency. 

The absolute civil and political equality which the men of 
America enjoy is the corner stone of our democracy. Every 
civil and political right, however, carries with it a corresponding 
obligation, and unless these obligations are equally distributed 
among all the people there can be no real democracy. The vol- 
unteer army system is undemocratic because it imposes obliga- 
tions upon a comparatively few who are willing to serve and 
who come forward in time of need. To be really democratic 
our military burdens must fall equally upon all classes and con- 
ditions of people. . [Applause.] 

Opponents of universal military training are wont to say that 
it is undemocratic, but they fail to furnish us with the proofs 
of their assertions. The system has been tried out in France, 
Switzerland, and Australia, and has not only caused an evolu- 
tion and growth of democratic principles but has made for a 
stronger national unity. 

Opponents of universal military training tell us that it will 
eventually build up a top-heavy military system, and that we 
will be prone to go to war on the slightest pretext. They evi- 
dently forget that the proposed term of service is brief, and that 
the country’s Army will be in a constant state of development, 
with recruits coming in and trained men going back to take 
their places in civil life and to act merely as reserves. They 
overlook the fact that the growth of the universal military 
training movement has witnessed a gradual reduction of the 
size and strength of standing armies or “regulars.” Under 
the proposed system the“ regular“ will have his proper place, 
buf he will be outnumbered manyfold by the young man who 
comes from civil life and who at the end of his training period 
goes back to that life with his mind on peace and the pursuits 
of peace, The American people are not a warlike people, They 


stand for peace, but not the peace of cowardice or surrender, 
and they will fight when their national honor has been violated 
or when some great principle of government or humanity is in 
the balance, but it is idle to say that a simple system of military 
training for the youth of the land will Jead us into the throes 
of militarism. i 

- Universal military training causes increased devotion to the 
Government and its institutions and makes every man feel that 
he is an integral part, of the plan of national unity.. It brings 
the citizen into closer relationship with his Government, in- 
creases his respect for law. and order and for his flag, and de- 
velops patriotism to the highest degree.. In other words, it 
make a man feel that he himself is a part and parcel of the 
scheme of national existence. There is no disputing the fact 
that throughout the country men, young and old, have fallen 
into the habit—particularly during our recent years of rapid 
commercial and industrial development—of regarding them- 
selves as apart from the Government, and have paid too little 
attention to public affairs. Many of them have felt that tte 
price of their emancipation is a tax receipt, a carelessly marked 
ballot deposited in an election booth, or occasional jury service. 
Equality of military service will, however, increase the pride 
in citizenship and bring home to every man an enlightened 
sense of having to play a part in our scheme of national exist- 
ence. 

Universal military training can not help but impress ‘the 
American immigrant with the idea that he owes something to 
his adopted Government and that this country is really some- 
thing more than an asylum of refuge or a place of sordid com- 
mercialism. The immigrant will soon learn that America will 
tolerate no such thing as divided allegiance, and, once taught 
to love our flag and respect our institutions, the immigrant will 
become the citizen and will know no other allegiance. 

Universal military training will discipline the mind and train 
the body of our young manhood and will teach the lessons of 
self-restraint and self-control—all tending to sturdiness of char- 
acter and greater individual and national efficiency. 

Universal military training contemplates a better under- 
standing between capital and labor, for it provides that the men 
in the service and in the reserve are to be used only in the 
event of war and not in the settlement of industrial disputes. 
Members of labor organizations and their sons who have here- 
tofore refused to join the National Guard because of the fear of 
being called upon to quell strikes and labor troubles enn not 
have the same objection to serving in an army that is to be used 
only for national defense or actual warfare. 

Last but by no means least, universal military training will 
do more than anything else to preserve the great heritage for 
which our fathers fought and which they have handed down to 
us. It means that we will have an army capable of meeting 
any emergency and that those priceless treasures of free gov- 
ernment for which Washington fought and upon whose altar 
Lincoln shed his life’s blood will be preserved to us and to our 
children and our children’s children. [Applause.] 

The Chamberlain universal military training bill contemplates 
a service of six months in a training camp or orf a naval vessel 
for every able-bodied American youth who has reached his 
nineteenth birthday and has no one dependent upon him for 
support. Is it an unreasonable requirement, when we stop to 
consider that it is our country’s safest form of insurance 
against war, and when we think of the length of service and the 
untold sufferings of the men of Brandywine, Saratoga, and 
Valley Forge? 

Mr. Chairman, many gentlemen tell us that they are in favor 
of universal military training but are opposed to the selective- 
draft law which has been recommended by the administration. 
Their position is illogical and inconsistent. The selective-draft, 
or conscription, method is the practical application of the sys- 
tem of universal military training. The last Congress failed 
to enact a universal military training law, and consequently 
we must begin at the beginning, and at a time when our country 
is actually at war. We have no time to apply universal mili- 
tary training as a peace measure, but must adopt it as a war 
measure, or, in other words, must adopt the selective-craft 
system. The arguments advanced pro and con on universal 
military training apply with equal force and effect to the selec- 
tive draft. 

Gentlemen tell us that we should give the volunteer system 
one more trial. They are merely temporizing, for the lamp of 
experience is still burning brightly, and the longer we cling to 
the antiquated and unsatisfactory system the longer we post- 
pone the creation of an effective Military Establishment. With- 
out reflecting on the patriotism of those who still advocate the 


volunteer plan, but seriously questioning the soundness of their 
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views, I can not help but feel that they are unwittingly play- | I would support the President in all of his plans and policies. 


ing into the hands of our enemy. 

It is proposed to authorize the President to call for volunteers 
and if this means of raising an army should prove ineffectual 
then to enforce the selective draft. I, for one, can not. counte- 
nance this plan. If we are to cling to the volunteer plan, let 
us say so; if we are to adopt the selective draft, let Congress 
assume the responsibility. There should be no shifting or 
dodging of this question, for the welfare—in fact, the very life— 
of the country may hinge on our action. Delay may prove 
costly. - If England collapses under the stranglehold of the 
German submarine, her armies are lost and France is lost and 
the common enemy will be on our shores, with a combined fleet 
outnumbering ours two to one and with a seasoned army of 
millions of veteran soldiers. Can any sane man doubt what we 
must.face if Germany chokes England into submission? This 
is no time for experiments or for consideration of our own 
political fortunes. We must act, and act quickly, intelligently, 
and patriotically, and, above all, we must not dodge our re- 
sponsibility as lawmakers. [Applause.] 

The President is Commander in Chief of the Army, and after 
due consultation with trained officials of the War Department 
he has indicated his belief that Congress should speedily au- 
thorize the selective draft. He wants no halfway measure. He 
may be willing to accept the responsibility of choosing between 
the volunteer plan and the selective draft, but I am not in 
favor of imposing upon him a responsibility that properly be- 
longs to Congress. I shall stand unflinchingly for the selective- 
draft system: First, because the President and the War De- 
partment have recommended it; second, because I believe it to 
be sound. I am not afraid to assume my share of the responsi- 
bility to the American people on this question. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, protests have been made 
against the free exercise by our friends in the press gallery of 
their selective conscripted privilege of printing funny stories 
about us, with or without foundation. 

They do this largely because their readers are entertained 
by it. 

About the funniest creation they have seen fit to honor me 
with was to publish broadcast the assertion that I came here 
pledged to compel Congress to meet each morning at 8 o'clock, 
and they declared that if I ever started a move for Congress 
to meet earlier than high noon the staid and sedate older Mem- 
bers were organized to give me the “once over,” and I would 
never again try any ginger moves. 

This story is especially amusing in the light of the fact that 
the first time I gained recognition on the floor to speak on 
April 5 it was at 8 o'clock a. m., and on this occasion I have 
begun my speech at 1 a. m. If on the first occasion you de- 
lightful colleagues of mine were giving me the “once over,“ 
then I am constrained to believe that on this occasion I am 
now receiving the “ twice over.” 

Mr. Chairman, it would be one of the happiest moments of my 
life were I able to speak on the time of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Dent] rather than upon the time of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kaun], for while my conscience 
compels me to support the minority report, approved by the 
President, my judgment and heart are upon the other side of 
this question. ‘ 

The platform upon which I was elected to Congress embraced 
the following principle of Democracy: 

That public office is a public trust and the holder is a mere servant 
of the people charged with executing their will, however ascertained or 
pig ieee and that the repudiation of the known will of the people is 
a 5 of public trust and confidence, which can not be too highly 
cens . 

During my race with the distinguished gentleman who for 14 
years was a Member of this body I was handicapped by his 
broadcast use of a telegram from the President extolling him 
for his unswerving support to the administration and indorsing 
him for reelection. I was further handicapped by a telegram 
from the ex-Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, telling the people 
that it would be a calamity to the administration not to return 
their Congressman to Washington. I was further handicapped 
by that memorable address to “Baby Congressmen” of our 
beloved and matchless Speaker, 50,000 copies of which just 
prior to the primary election were so untimely franked to that 
number of, voters in my district, advising them “not to swap 
horses in the middle of the stream,” for to replace their old, 
true, and tried beasts of burden with modern untried pacers 
and fox trotters would prove an irreparable mistake. 

In such a great exigency, having implicit confidence in the 
‘judgment and never-failing statesmanship of our great Execu- 
tive, I gave my pledge to the people that if they would elect me 


Exercising their God-given right of selection, under the belief 
that they were sufficiently qualified and acquainted to make 
their own choice between Democratic neighbors, my people 
selected me as their Representative to express in my vote not 
my will but theirs. And, Mr. Chairman, as long as it means 
the sacrifice of sentiment only and it does not require the 
abandonment of some sacred principle, I intend, so help me 
God, to keep my pledge and to stand by the President, even if 
in doing so it disrupts and dismembers sentiments and ideals 
which are a part and parcel of my very being and which have 
been cherished since the cradle. 

When I made this pledge little then did I believe that so soon 
I would be tested with a trial by steel and by fire. I had been 
raised under environments which taught the southern young 
manhood of our country that a conscript was a name to be ` 
held in reserve and applied only when the use of all other 
appeliations failed to provoke a difficulty or to express the real 
idea sought to be conveyed. In reaching my decision has meant 
no easy struggle. 

Considering that only once in its history has America in its 
desperation used conscription, and it then proved a failure both 
to North and South, for the Confederacy conscripted ‘a total of 
less than 70,000 men, and authentic reports prove that in 1865 
there were 100,000 deserters, two-thirds of whom were con- 
scripts; that democratic Australia refused it by a majority of 
68,000 ; that out of a total mobilization of six and one-half mil- 
lions of soldiers by England, five millions were volunteers, and 
that England resorted to conscription only for the purpose of 
keeping a pledge which the premier had made to the husband 
volunteers in the army; that my native State stands ready to 
furnish upon call at ‘east one-tenth of the 500,000 men first to 
be demanded. Considering further that there are 22,000,000 
American citizens in the United States able to do military serv- 
ice, and over 1,700,000 white aliens and 68,000 other aliens in 
the United States who could be selected, if necessary, at least 
to do industrial or agricultural service for the country which 
furnishes to them ‘shelter, food, clothing, amusement, and pro- 
tection, and because of the above, it is indeed hard to under- 
stand the necessity for robbing the homes of immature boys 19 
and 20 to bear the awful responsibilities of this war. I first 
tried to believe that surely the President has been overly per- 
suaded by military experts, upon whom in a large measure he 
is forced to rely, and that the people ef my district would be 
willing for me to support the majority report, which seeks to 
give to the President exactly what he wants, but by a slight 
change in his program; and hoping against hope, knowing that 
conscription was repugnant and abhorrent to many, I sent tele- 
grams to the various portions of my district, putting the naked 
proposition before them for decision: “Should I support the 
President if he demanded conscription?” and the voice of a 
great majority came back: “ Stand by the President! Give him 
what he wants!” 

Mr. Chairman, I am no embezzler of power. I do not promise 
on the hustings that which I will not fulfill when the roll is 
called. When it comes to pass that the will of the people can 
not be executed, there is but one alternative, and that is for the 
Representative to hand back his commission. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, we people of west Texas are not quitters. My people did 
not send me here to desert my post of duty under fire and vacate 
their office when the time for action came simply because my 
judgment conflicted with their will. With all my heart I thank 
God that the President has approved of the action taken by the 
minority in raising the minimum age limit to 21, for with the 
lights before me I could not vote to force a 19-year-old boy, whi) 
has no vote or voice in this Government, to give up his precious 
life unnecessarily when several million of able-bodied, physically 
and mentally fit patriots over the age of 25 are ready and will- 
ing to shoulder the responsibilities of this war and save the 
immature American boys of our country. And I want to go on 
record now, if the Senate tries to force down our throats their 
proposed conscription of 19-year-old boys—a proposition not in- 
sisted upon by the President and not one of necessity, but 
merely a cold-blooded economic business plan of military ex- 
perts—that, in my judgment, just as the Military Committee 
voted it down by the almost unanimous vote of 20 to 1, I believe 
that this House will plant its uncompromising stamp of disap- 
proval upon it by even a greater majority. 

Oh, but repeatedly it has been said on the floor of this House 
that the people who are clamoring “Stand by the President” 
do not understand the situation and do not know what the 
President has demanded. ` 

If you have lulled yourself into repose by imagining such a 
thing you were never more mistaken in your whole life. I 
will staké my political existence upon the fact that when the 
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Sixty-fifth Congress adjourns the farmers of my district will 
know’ the fundamental essentials of more bills voted upon in 
this House than any Member of it, excepting, of course, the 
Speaker, who is where he could not escape the acquisition of 
this intelligence even if he so desired. While the daily press 
at times has criticized us unjustly,.and occasionally to empty 
seats we have gotten even by roasting them unmercifully, yet 
we must give the devil his due and admit that through the 
great press of our Nation, which daily is delivered to the rural 
doors of our country, it is impossible for us to keep secret that 
which we do here, and the farmer and laborer has become better 
posted on current happenings than the ordinary business man 
of the city, who does not take the time to read so intensely. 
There is remaining to me, Mr. Chairman, one great consola- 
_tion, that this selective bill, even after passage—and it will 
pass—can never make conscripts of my people, for in the 
largest district in this Nation, that runs 550 miles east and 
west and nearly 400 miles north and south, with 58 big counties 
in it, embracing about 400,000 people, the spirit of its citizenship 
has already volunteered and tendered its services to the Govern- 
ment, and like a solid phalanx they stand behind their Presi- 
dent. : 
From El Paso, 2,250 miles from this Capitol, and during the 
past two years at times these border citizens imagined they were 
twice that far away when necessity forced them voluntarily to 
repel Mexican invasions, comes the unanimous battle cry. “ We 
are with the President.” From the Davis Mountains to Fort 
Stockton the command is the same. In the Concho country of 
San Angelo the electric wires flash the intelligence “Give the 
President what he wants.” In the plains country on the north 
they say, “ We personally prefer volunteering, and do not like 
conscription, but if demanded by our President give him what 
he wants.” From Mineral Wells on the east, which for years 
by its health-restoring waters has put hope in the faces of 
disease-stricken people scattered over these United States, comes 
a like expression. From my own home town, Abilene, which 
harbors none but patriots, comes: 

Be it resolved, By 10,000 citizens assembled In the i of Abilene be- 
neath the Stars and Stripes for the purpose of symbolizing our patriot- 
ism for our Government, in a grand parade which has just taken place, 
that we heartily indorse the plans of dent Wilson for recruitin, 
the Army by selective conscription, to the end that an army sufficien 
to win victory may be or; , trained, and armed at the earliest 
moment possible. 

From the stanch west Texans of Brownwood comes this en- 
listment : 

A N 1 ong, l t 
:.. volunteers of DY conscription, "Four thew 
sand present, Brown County could raise four or five companies on 
urgent call in 10 days. g 

If any of you gentlemen do not believe that the people of your 
district are behind the President, then one of two things is cer- 
tainly true, either your people are fundamentally different from 
mine or you have not had your ear as close to the ground as I 
have had mine. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting my President because I am 
keeping my campaign pledges and representing the sentiment of 
my people. [Appluuse.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee: I find myself in a very unique position at this time, 
I was a Member of the Fifty-fifth Congress. I had traveled 
extensively in Cuba and knew of the terrible conditions that 
prevailed at that time on that island, and when Congress con- 
vened I was a strong advocate of American intervention and 
took an active part in the declaration of war against Spain for 
the liberation of Cuba. I had been a member of the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania for 10 years and had enlisted as a pri- 
vate and served three years in the ranks. When the guard was 
called into the service of the United States I promptly left my 
seat in Congress and tendered my services as a volunteer. At 
the training camp at Chickamauga, Ga., I-was in a brigade com- 
posed of three regiments—the Fifth Pennsylvania, the Twelfth 
Minnesota, and the First South Carolina. It would be impos- 
sible to state which one of these regiments showed the greatest 
patriotism, enthusiasm, and willingness to undergo the hard- 
ships of that encampment. Subsequently I saw service on the 
islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, serving throughout the entire 
war. And now I find myself returned as a Member of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress from the twenty-second district of Pennsylvania, 
and the first duty that confronted me when this Congress was 
called in extraordinary session was to take part in a declara- 
tion of war against Germany, so that back in my district, com- 
posed of the counties of Westmoreland and Butler, I have been 
called “the War. Congressman,” which, of course, is furthest 
from the fact, because each of these wars are waged on behalf 


of human liberty, free democracy, and for the purpose of es 
lishing a permanent peace. : 

On the 5th of April we passed a bill declaring that a state of 
war existed between the United States and the Imperial German 
Government, brought on by the ruthless attacks of German sub- 
marines op American commerce on the high seas and the murder 
of American citizens, and on the 23d of April we finally passed, 
concurring in the Senate amendments, a bill appropriating 
$7,000,000,000 toward prosecuting this war to a successful con- 
clusion, There now remains two principal steps to be taken 
before the operations of this war can be actually begun. 

First. The raising of an army of soldiers; and 

Second. The raising of money by taxation to support that 
army and repay the great war debt we are about to incur under 
the bond issue authorized. 

The bill we have under consideration known as H. R. 3545 
is entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase ‘ tem- 
porarily * the Military Establishment of the United States.” 

This bill has come from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
as shown by the report of that committee, with a divided recom- 
mendation. The majority of the committee standing for adopt- 
ing the volunteer method of raising this army, and the minority 
of the committee recommending, as the President has styled 
it in his message, “ Universal liability to service.” In other 
words the committee is divided as to which of the only two 
recognized methods of raising an army—to wit: by volunteer“ 
or “ by selection - should be adopted by the Congress. 

I am, myself, a Spanish-American War veteran, and entered 
that service as a volunteer. My prejudices and my training 
alike are in favor of the volunteer system. The great State 
of Pennsylvania, from which I come, has furnished volunteers 
for every war in which this country has been engaged. 

During the War of the Rebellion Pennsylvania’s quota was 
385,369. She furnished by volunteer 337,936 men and only 
28,171 by paid commutation. 

As further evidence of Pennsylvania's patriotism I beg to call 
the attention of this House to the fact that when President Lin- 
coln issued his first call for 75,000 volunteers on April 15, 1861, 
while Pennsylvania’s quota was 12,500, this State actually sent 
20,175. The next State to her in number was New York, that 
sent 13.906. 

With this splendid record of the volunteer soldier of my 
native State in the great rebellion, it would be with great hesi- 
tancy that I should abandon the volunteer system and support 
the principle of compulsory service. 

The sentiment in Pennsylvania on this is now indicated by a 
resolution passed unanimously by the house of representatives 
of that great Commonwealth on the 29th day of March, 1917, 
which is as follows: 

Concurrent resolution 11. 


Whereas the subject of universal military training has been and will 
be presented to the Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas there should be enacted into law a universal military train- 
ing bill: Now therefore be it 


Resolved by the house of representatives (if the senate concurs), 
That we earnestly indorse the —— of universal military 5 
and aes oy the Members of Congress from the State of Pennsylvania 
to aid in the enactment of such a universal military training law as 
will now and hereafter provide for the common defense, promote and 
maintain the general welfare, safety, and happiness of all the people 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity ; and 


Resolved, That a y of this resolution, together with the action 
thereon, be sent to each Member in the Congress of the United States 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 


I hereby certify that the Zoregoina ia a true and correct copy of a 
resolution passed in the house of re; ntatives on April 2, 1917, ant 
concurred in by the senate April 3, 1917. 
THOMAS H, GARVIN, 
Chief Clerk House of Representatives. - 

This therefore indicates that the sentiment in my State is now 
in favor of “universal military training.” It, however, mu 
be borne in mind that there is a great distinction betwe f 
“universal military training” and “universal compulsor§ 
military service.“ Universal military training along the linet 
known as the Swiss system should be adopted in this country: 
and every young man between the age of 18 and 24 should bs 
drilled, disciplined, and prepared in some branch of the milh 
tary service, but this should be done without taking these young 
men from their homes or withdrawing them entirely from the 
industrial pursuits in which they are engaged, or interfering 
permanently with their education or their acquisition of trades, 
or their preparation for the serious business of life. 

We have in Pennsylvania a National Guard of approximately 
12,000 men. They have 48 large, commodious, and completely 
equipped armories and are adding to this number rapidly 
each year, so that in a few years there will be an armory in 
every community. in which there is a company of the guard. 
These armories are now used on an average of but one night a 
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week, leaving open five nights that could be used under a system 
of compulsory military training during the winter by. five times 
the number of men now in our National Guard; then approxi- 
mately 60,000 men in the winter season could be drilled in 
manual of arms, guard duty, setting-up exercises, the duty of 
sentinel, squad, and battalion movements, company forma- 
tions, and so forth. In the summer these men could be concen- 
trated on the State camp grounds and perfected in marksman- 
ship, regimental, brigade, and division maneuvers. This system 
would afford practical military training for men of the Com- 
monwealth and prepare them for actual warfare, and this sys- 
tem could be adopted in all the States. 

War is now the most complicated, highly specialized, scien- 
tific, cruel, and barbarous pursuit. My brief military experi- 
ence in 1898 was with an army that did not know of the aero- 
plane as its most effective scout, and with a navy that did not 
fear the submarine as its most dreaded enemy, nor the deadly 
gas. The automobiles and the armor tanks are developments 
largely of the present war; hence the importance of preparing 
the men who are to meet these new and terrible means of de- 
struction before they are called to the trenches, which seems 
now largely to be the battle field of modern warfare. The uni- 
yersal testimony is that it requires months to prepare an army 
for service. The testimony of an expert recently returned from 
the battle fields of Europe is as follows: 

Men can not be trained for service in the trenches or on the firing 
line of the European battle fields in less than 10 months or a year, 
according to Capt. A. T. Robertson, of Kirklands, Melrose, Scotland, 
n British officer who was engaged for many months in training the 
sons of Scotland for the war now in progress, 

“You can get men ready for lines of communication in six months,” 
said Capt. Robertson. There is no reason I can see that here in 
America you should not have an army fit for such service in that time; 
but it would not be possible, in my judgment, to train men for trench 
warfare inside of 10 months. That was our experience in England.” 

And in this opinion the experts generally agree. We are, 
therefore, confronted with what is the best method of raising 
and preparing an army to meet the responsibility of this terrible 
conflict. 

In my opinion the question of whether the opportunity to 
yolunteer is given in the first instance before the draft is exer- 
cised, or whether the entire Nation is to be enrolled and a 
selective draft made of those available for military service, is 
a most important step. If we are to enroll the entire Nation, 
and then select by lot those that are to perform military service, 
and take only those that are not in the excepted classes provided 
for in the third section of this bill, we will have departed 
from the universal practice hitherto followed in this Republic, 
and there must be some very good reason for such departure 
before the country will indorse it. 

It is estimated that the military strength of the United States 
is probably between fifteen and twenty millions of men, who, 
after deducting the exempted classes, and at this time when 
labor is scarce, when it is said that it requires five persons at 
home to maintain one man in the trenches, and when it is pro- 
posed to excuse all those who have persons dependent upon them 
for support, certainly the amount of men left available for 
inilitary service would not exceed 5,000,000 in number available 
for the first call. From such a small proportion of our popu- 
lation it would not be possible to secure by volunteers a suffi- 
cient army to fight this great conflict. Then, upon the principle 
that each man owes to the country the duty of protecting and 
defending it, it would seem that liability to military service in 
the present conflict should be rendered obligatory. It must not 
be overlooked that this bill only provides for “a temporary in- 
crease” of the Military Establishment. 

I would not vote to create a great permanent standing army, 
with a great corps of officers and an immense budget to bear the 
annual expense of its support. This would indeed be setting up 
a military despotism, which is the very system that we combat 
in our war with Germany, for it is well understood that if the 
Kaiser had not been backed by a great and thoroughly trained 
and efficient German Army he would not have swaggered 
through Europe for the last 10 years, a menace to the peace 
of the world. 

But the bill proposed by the minority suggests compulsory serv- 
ice of the boys between the ages of 18 and 25. With such pro- 
vision I am not in accord. There is no reason why a man of 
26 or 36 or 40. should not be as liable to military service in the 
defense of his country, if he is otherwise available, as a man 
of 21, and it is unfair and unjust for those of us who are past 
the military age to vote that boys who are under 21, who have 
no voice in the affairs of the Government, who are learning 
their trades and Acquiring their education, and in that period 
of life when their character is formative, should be ruthlessly 
taken from their homes, forced into the Army, or driven to 
the trenches of Europe. This bill should operate on all men 


available for military service between the ages of 21 and 40 
and should be administered in such a way that each State, 
each county, and each election division should be called upon 
to furnish its just quota in proportion to the available men 
therein, and credit should be given to each congressional dis- 
trict for the soldiers already furnished, whether in the Na- 
tional Guard or otherwise in the service of the United States. 

While it is true it has been suggested during this debate that 
the men available for military service in the United States are 
probably between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000, yet this bill excepts 
all the following men from the operation of the draft: i 

And nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require or 
compel any Feon to serve in any of the forces herein provided for 
who is found to be a member of any well-recognized religions sect or 
organization at present organized and existing whose creed or prin- 
apis forbid its members to participate in war in any form and 
whose religious convictions are against war or participation therein 
in accordance with the creed or principles of sai religions organiza- 
tions, but no panon so exempted shall be exempted from service in 
any capacity that the President shall declare to be noncombatant; 
regular ministers of any religious denomination; and the President 
is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from said selective draft 
and from the draft under the second paragraph of section 1 hereof, 
or to draft for partial military service only, persons of the following 
classes: Customhouse clerks, persons employed by the United States 
in the transmission of the mails; artificers and workmen employed in 
the armories, arsenals, and navy 9 of the United States, and such 
other persons employed in the other service of the United States as 
the President may designate; pilots, mariners 5 yong bea in 
the sea service of any citizen or merchant within the United States; 
persons engaged in industries found to be necessary to the maintenance 
of the Military Establishment or the effective operation of the mili- 
tary forces —.— the emergency; those in a status with respect to 
persons dependent upon them for support which renders their ex- 
clusion or discharge advisable; and those found to be physically and 
morally deficient. No exemption or exclusion shall continue when a 
cause therefor no longer exists. 


Hence, when this sifting process is completed, and all those 
excepted classes taken out, we will have, in fact, taken stock 
in the Nation. All men that are needed in the industrial pur- 
suits, farms, factories, and mines will be relieved. My district 
is especially short at this time of skilled and general labor; 
for the workshops and mines and manufactories and farmers the 
men to keep these sources of supplies going will be under special 
Government supervision, and the products of this labor so 
greatly needed for the most effective uses in this great crisis, 
will be provided. 

In other words, this selective draft applies not only to the 
military service but to our industrial conditions as well. This 
war may be won by “ bullets of bread.” It is necessary to keep 
the “hoe behind the flag.” It is essential that the great muni- 
tion plants are efficiently operated to their full extent and that 
our farms be tilled and planted. 


In other words, we are in a contest against the most efficient 
military and industrial organization on earth and we must meet 
it with like efficiency and determination. Therefore, taking a 
broad view of the difficulties that confront the American people 
in this world war, endeavoring to profit by the blunders and 
shortcomings of England and France at the beginning of the 
war, let us seek the system that seems most likely to lead us 
to avoid their mistakes. That system, of course, is a system of 
universal liability to military service of all men between the 
ages of 21 and 40 years, and from this number, by applying the 
system of the selective draft, should be chosen the Army of 
the Republic. This army in the field, by the same principle of 
selection, will be backed and supported by an army five times 
as great, working in the industries, upon the farms, and in 
general business under national control. With such an efficient 
organization a nation of freemen numbering 100,000,000 can not 
meet defeat. 

Mr. Chairman, we now have in the trenches of France and in 
various arms of the French military service, according to the 
latest available information, 40,000 Americans. These should 
be organized at once into an American army and marshaled to 
fight under the Stars and Stripes. There certainly ought to be 
extended to them national recognition and the benefits of our 
pension laws and our greater pay of military service than that 
which they receive from France. Moreover, it would be a great 
encouragement to our allies, indeed, to see the Star and Stripes 
borne at the head of American troops in this war for human 
rights and free democracy. 

We have a Regular Army also, which gumbers, when recruited 
to a war footing, 287,000 men. At least 200,000 of these are 


now seasoned, drilled, and equipped troops and can be spared and 
sent forward at once to the trenches. 

The next step is the recruiting of the National Guard up to 
war footing, and this can be done very quickly if the word is 
once given out from the War Department. ` 

The adjutant general of Pennsylvania informed me by letter 
under date of April 21, as follows: 
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The National Guard has not been recruited to its full war 
for the reason that the recruitment has not been authorized by the War 
Department. The organizations of the National Guard have been di- 
rected to recruit to the regular peace strength of the Regular Army, and 
that is being done very satisfactorily. 

This would give us an army of 625,000 National Guardsmen, 
which added to the regular Military Establishment of 287,000 
would be about 1,000,000 men armed, equipped, and ready for 
service. 

The opportunity to volunteer in the National Guard and in 
the Regular Army would seem to furnish ample opportunity 
for those who wish to volunteer in the military service of the 
United States, and when these organizations are recruited up to 
a war footing we will have a Regular Army of 287,000 men and 
National Guard furnished by the various States containing 
625,000 National Guardsmen, or a total army of almost 1,000,000 
men armed and equipped. It is true that only so much of this 
army as is composed of regular soldiers would be ready for 
immediate service beyond the limits of the United States. 

It would require several months to drill and equip the Na- 
tional Guard and prepare it for the foreign service. In the mean- 
time such census could be taken as a necessary preliminary step 
to applying the principle of selective military service. By this 
process all of the troops raised outside of the Regular Army 
would be taken in under the principle of obligatory military 
service without placing any under the stigma of having been 
drafted. It is highly important that all of these troops preserve 
their State organizations and designation, which has been shown 
to be so essential to military efficiency, bravery, and service. 

Mr. Chairman, it has never been considered an honorable 
thing throughout the North to have been drafted into the War 
of the Rebellion. It is always a great and joyous occasion 
among our people when there is a regimental or company re- 
union of the veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic, but I 
have never heard of any of the drafted men holding a reunion 
since the Civil War; hence we want to avoid this and place this 
military service upon another principle, to wit, that of “ univer- 
sal liability to service,” an obligation that all acknowledge and 
freely submit to. 

By the inauguration of the universal military service policy 
every citizen will have discharged his duty when he has regis- 
tered. It would then be the function of the governmental au- 
thorities to determine whether he is qualified to serve and 
whether he is needed. The entire defenses of the country 
could then be organized upon a scientific basis and in a man- 
ner that would least disturb economic conditions. 

The allusion has been made in this debate to mistakes and 
blunders made during the Spanish-American War. These mis- 
takes were chiefly in the Medical, Quartermaster, and Commis- 
sary Departments. The scenes depicted by the gentleman from 
New York in the hospitals of Chickamauga are very familiar 
to me. I assisted on one occasion in removing from the general 
hospital there the bodies of 16 young men who died of fever 
during the previous 24 hours. All of these should have recov- 
ered under the proper medical treatment, but they received 
little or no attention and died of neglect. On the Government 
docks at San Diego, in Cuba, I have seen piled up hundreds of 
cases of baking powder, on one side (an article little used in the 
Army) and on the other, hundreds of cases of mess pork. The 
hot sun had fried the grease out of the pork until it ran down 
the street out into the bay. Tons of it were simply permitted 
to spoil, while the men on the front were in need of supplies. 
Inefficiency was also too noticeable at every turn. A law 
should be passed to punish all who cheat the Government with 
lite imprisonment. 

These costly blunders can only be avoided by a complete and 
efficient organization of our Military Establishment from the top 
to the bottom, backed by a complete organization of our indus- 
trial establishments at home. And believing that this bill makes 
for this, I am willing to depart from the traditional practices of 
this Nation in the first instance and stand by that which the 
President asks for, on the advice of his military experts, to 
wit, the principle of selective draft. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that with prompt action on this 
bill authorizing the President to take stock in our Nation in 
military resources as well as of our industries, and to establish 
and enforce at once the principle of a selective draft, to send 
forward the troops that we now have available, to operate in 
connection with our Navy, that we will be defending ourselves 
against the attack made upon us and rendering prompt and 
effective aid to our allies, and will be meeting this emergency by 
intelligent and effective action. 

There is no justice in placing the whole duty of bearing arms 
for the country on the free and willing. The duty of bearing 
arms when called upon in defense of the Government and laws, 

the national life, and the integrity of the national territory, 


whether against a foreign or a domestic enemy, is obligatory 

alike upon all able-bodied citizens not for wise public reasous 
There is gross wrong in devolving the whole bur- 

den of bearing arms for the country on those whose patriot» 

ism and sense of public duty lead them to volunteer, while we | 

leave the unpatriotic, the indifferent, the ill-disposed, the slug- 

gish at home to fatten on their blood and suffering, to plot mis- 

chief against the State, or to join in conspiracies for defrauding 

the Government. These are as much bound to expose their lives 

in defense of the country as the brave, and have as great a stake 

in its defense. Justice demands that these men who say to 

others, “ go,” but go not themselves, should be compelled to take 

their turn and bear their share. By this process military serv- 

ice will be placed on the same basis as payment of taxes. 

Much of the opposition to the idea of compulsory military 
service grows out of the misunderstanding of what is really 
meant. It is characterized as “conscription,” “draft,” and 
“compulsion,” which words are, of course, unpopular in the free 
government. It does not mean this; it simply means to impose the 
burden of defending the Nation in arms impartially upon all 
citizens, rich and poor alike. It means that for a few of their 
vigorous years all the young men of the country who are 
physically fit, or who are not for a good reason excused, would 
be compelled to spend a few months each year in interesting 
military exercise and improving studies. They would be com- * 
pelled to live under more favorable physical and moral condi- 
tions than usually expected in civil life. They would be com- 
pelled to obey and learn from a singularly efficient and honor- 
able class of their fellow citizens, the officers of the Regular 
Army. They would be compelled for a few months of their 
youth to lead regular lives, to spend their strength intelli- 
gently, to know their own bodies, and to command their own 
minds, Those who shudder at the word “compulsion” in the 
discharge of such duties to their country fail to appreciate not 
only the privileges but the burdens of true citizenship in a 
free Republic. The example of the free democracy of Switzer- 
land and Australia has proven this. Switzerland, although sur- 
rounded by the greatest military powers of the world, has 
maintained her freedom, and Australia, where military service 
is obligatory, has shown the fiber of her soldiers upon the battle 
fields of Europe. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, the Constitution places upon us the duty of de- 
claring war and providing men and money with which to 
prosecute it. This same Constitution places upon the President, 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, the supreme 
obligation of carrying on this war. He, and those who are as- 
sociated with him in the military establishment of the Govern- 
ment, have asked the enactment of the bill recommended by the 
report of the minority members of the Military Committee of 
this House. The President has information that we do not 
have. His advisers are better able to judge the necessities of 
this great war than we are. I hesitate to assume the re- 
sponsibility of placing any obstruction in the way of the Presi- 
dent by my vote that might interfere with his successful prose- 
cution of this war. I shall stand by the President in this great 
national crisis and support him. The military plans of the 
President have the unqualified indorsement of the military ex- 
perts of the War Department, of ex-President Roosevelt, of 
ex-President Taft, and, I believe, of the country generally; and, 
supported by this strong indorsement and sentiment, I shall cast 
my. vote in favor of the minority report and to sustain the 
President. And when this war is over, as it will be sometime, 
and the victorious American Army is returning, I will have at 
least the consolation of knowing that I voted so that it should 
be a real American Army, including within its ranks not only 
the great but the humble, not only the poor but the rich; in 
fact, all classes of our American citizenship; and, flushed with 
victory as they come, this will be the sentiment that I think will 
be sounded by their patriotic lips: 


Oh, it is home again, home America for me! 

I want a — 55 t westward sails, across the rolling sea 
To the bi land that is wide 2 ond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunshine, t 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HADLEY]. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, frequent reference has been 
made in the course of this debate to the history and achieve- 
ments of our volunteer service. I yield to no one in respect 
and admiration for the valor and patriotism of the American 
volunteer soldier. My earliest recollections are inseparably 
associated with supreme reverence for the immortal record of- 
his glorious deeds in the Civil War. But that record is not 
in issue here. In its last analysis the issue under debate is 
bottomed on the question whether in the authorization of a 
great Federal Army to prosecute war on behalf of all the Amer- 


e flag is full of stars. 
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ican people the Congress shall apply the principle of universal 
obligation to military duty, or whether it shall ignore that 
principle until such time as the individual volition of courageous 
patriots may have failed to meet the military requirements of 
the country. If the latter course should be adopted, the major- 
ity of those subject to military duty would not respond to such 
a program. History demonstrates it, and no amount of argu- 
ment, however exhaustive and specious, can avoid the force of 
that incontestible fact. Such a result would be unfair. A sys- 
tem which would make it possible would be unjust and therefore 
indefensible. 

The bill as reported by the majority of the committee pro- 
vides for a demand for compulsory service in a given contin- 
gency, clearly recognizing the right as one to be exercised as a 
last resort and providing it as a reserve power likely to be 
required as a matter of military necessity. If those who would 
be shielded by the proposed volunteer plan are to be subject to 
selective call as an incident to military necessity, there is no 
sound reason why such liability to compulsory service should 
not be given immediate and unconditional effect. The only 
reason logically deducible from the face of the bill for the dual 
arrangement it provides is to protect those who may be un- 
willing to enlist at least until the volunteer system fails. A 
system under which all respond at once, however few may be 
chosen, is far more equitable and is consistent with the relation 
existing between the citizen and the Republic. When a citizen 
registers and submits himself to the military authority of his 
country it should remain for the Government to determine 
when, where, and in what way he may best serve its interests. 
Whether he be sent to the front in battle or to the field or the 
factory for military purposes or be not called at all, he dis- 
charges the duty of service or proffer of service common to all, 
and the country which dictates his course will justly record him 
a patriot. Whatever be his lot, no finger of reproach can ever 
humiliate him, no idle tongue slander his good name nor chal- 
lenge his honorable record. 

I am unable to understand the course of reasoning by which 
those who oppose applying the principle of universal liability to 
service in the first instance on the ground that it is funda- 
mentally wrong readily sanction its application on the ground 
of military necessity when the volunteer method fails. If selec- 
tive conscription is inherently wrong in one case, it is equally 
so in the other; and if it is essentially wrong in any case, no 
necessity, however grave and impelling, can make it a righteous 
expedient. On the contrary, if it is right at any stage of the 
military program—and the bill recognizes that it is—it is right 
at all stages, and as a matter of common justice it should be 
applied from the beginning to the end. 

So far as possible equality of burden in a Republic should al- 
ways be applied as a basic principle. We do not apply the vol- 
untary principle in our schools because the public welfare re- 
quires a degree of universal elementary education which would 
not be voluntarily acquired. We do not apply it in taxation 
because the burden which should be justly imposed would not 
thereby be uniformly assumed. We do not apply it in the se- 
lection of jurors, nor in any other sphere of action where the 
publie is peculiarly interested in the result of the service of the 
individual. To trust to its application where life and death are 
directly involved would be as repugnant to reason as it is to 
common prudence. We can not afford to adopt a policy the 
operation of which is uncertain. Time alone can reveal the 
results of the volunteer plan. 

Under it, while time runs its course, we can only wait and 
wonder, however much the cause to which we are committed 
may suffer. Old conditions have passed away. Preparation 
for war must be made with reference to those which now. exist. 
Under present world conditions and modern methods of war- 
fare industrial and military efficiency must be concurrently 
maintained. To weaken one is but to destroy the other. The 
selective plan affords adequate means for the equal support 
of both. The volunteer method will either fail to produce the 
men, and compel resort to conscription, or, producing the men, 
it will strike a blow at the industries essential to the support 
of our people and our armies. 

In the present emergency no action on the part of this Gov- 
ernment can exert a more far-reaching or salutary effect than 
the adoption of a military policy which will assure the world 
that the American people stand as an indivisible unit behind 
and in support of the military plans and purposes of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. Our country is at war. 
That we must provide for a large Army and that it must be 
raised in the most expeditious manner all agree. Expert ad- 
vice calls for selective conscription, and it calls for it now. The 
Department of War recommends it and the President urges it. 


It is contrary to sound policy for laymen to ignore the advice of 
qualified experts. i 

I deem it my duty to have regard to the judgment of those 
best qualified to advise with respect to military affairs. This 
is no time for division. Unity and cooperation are vital. It is 
the constitutional prerogative and duty of the President to 
conduct the war. It is inconsistent and unsafe to charge so 
grave a responsibility and at the same time limit the exercise 
of the executive function by denying him the means which he 
asks to give it effect. 

The costly mistakes of Great Britain abound with suggestion. 
Her experience ought to be our heritage. 

The successful prosecution of the war to the earliest pos- 
sible termination, and the ultimate victory of our national arms 
with the least possible loss of American lives, are the prime 
considerations which should determine the action to be taken 
on this bill. With these ends in view I indorse and intend to 
vote for the policy advocated by the minority of the committee. 
The world waits while we deliberate. Civilization seems to 
hang in-the balance. When our country moves forward, as it 
is about to do, into the great arena of war with all of its 
tragedies and horrors, I want to see it move with all its strength 
and might and power, with all of its pledged resources organ- 
ized and coordinated into the most effective, self-sustaining, 
and invincible fighting force on all this earth, in behalf of the 
Just Pie of America and the bulwarks of human liberty. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Swrrr]. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, the legislation-which will be 
enacted as the result of this debate will be of far more im- 
portance to the vital interests of every home in our land than 
the formal declaration of war, and yet, despite its fateful char- 
acter, I believe it will receive the sanction of the people deter- 
mined to uphold the President in the prosecution of his epochal 
policy in defense of the Republic and the common cause of man- 

nd. 

The Congressman who stated, yesterday, it is very likely the 
people are behind the President but so far behind they do not 
know what he is calling upon them to fight for, impugns the 
intelligence of the people, and if he maintains his attitude will 
find that the people are moving closer to the President and that 
he will be so far behind the people that his separation will be 
extremely painful. 

In the progress of this debate the honorable motives of the 
press have been assailed by a few Members whose attacks, on 
their own admissions, originate in rumors and are developed by 
hearsay and intangible evidence. 

I deprecate the public expression of such sentiments, as I be- 
lieve that the press since the commencement of the European 
conflict has been consistent in its devotion to the Government 
and steadfast purpose to unify public opinion in support of the 
President’s great policies. 

The editors of the country are diligent students of history, 
possess a broad conception of the political philosophy of our 
institutions, and quickly respond to the pulse and aspiration of 
the Nation. The attitude of the press in the present crisis is 
distinguished by its lofty and patriotic quality and is represent- 
ative of the noble ideals of a free people. 

The paramount issue presented to Congress in the considera- 
tion of the controversial reports of the committee is whether 
the military policy of the Republic in the precipitate creation 
of armies composed of volunteers inaugurated in the colonial 
period, and the pursuit of which our national experience has 
shown is often involved in disaster and the reprehensible loss 
of life and treasure, shall be continued or supplanted by the 
adoption of the comprehensive and effective system of selective 
draft founded upon the knowledge and judgment of military 
counselors, 

While the advocates of a volunteer army to cope with the 
present emergency remind us of the successful issue of our 
former wars, they ignore the record of humiliating defeats, the 
prolongation of conflicts, and the shameful wastage of human 
life occasioned by the atrocious violation of the fundamental 
principles of war. 

The valor and devotion of both volunteer and conscript is not 
disputed, but glorified by imperishable deeds of heroism and 
emulation, and any controversy concerning the relative stand- 
ards of elective and involuntary service should be deprecated. 

A notable distinction, however, exists between the two great 
methods available for the creation and organization of national 
forces. 

An army of volunteers musters in random fashion, regardless 
of ‘age, domestic obligations, industrial depletion, or agricul 


tural exhaustion. Moreover, in protracted wars of great magni- 
tude, the inevitable human wastage must be replenished. If 
the indispensable increments of fresh troops do not readily 
respond, then conscription must be invoked, and its enforce- 
ment after the collapse of the volunteer plan creates discon- 
tent and occasional resistance to governmental authority. The 
incitement of this unhappy consequence is obvious. 

At the inception of hostilities, multitudes, inspired by pa- 
triotism and influenced by the anticipation of a short war, 
supply the quota of troops solicited by proclamation, but as the 
duration of the conflict lengthens, successive appeals for addi- 
tional recruits gradually exhaust the class of citizens swayed 
by sentiment until enlistments become negligible, and when 
thereupon to insure complements in existing forces or such 
increase as may be required in the numerical strength of the 
military establishment, conscription is ordained, it primarily 
affects the individual reluctant to perform any military service 
and personal protests may occur. 

The volunteer plan is accommodated to the theory that the 
performance of military duty should be submitted to the individ- 
tal for determination, and in numerous instances the burden 
of the decision reposes upon frail or aged kindred and not upon 
the Government where it rightly belongs. 

The selective draft, however, is founded on the well-estab- 
lished principle of universal military service, and in its appli- 
cation affirms that the inclination of the individual is subordi- 
nate to the interests of the State. 

The policy of conscription proposed in the pending measure 
is a scientific modification of the common military liability 
recognized by all nations, and even the notion of voluntary 
service heretofore practiced in our own land springs from this 
traditional belief, 

Although the Civil and Spanish-American Wars were waged 
by volunteers, yet the statutes under which they were called 
enunciated the principle of universal military liability. The 
declaratory clause in the act of 1863 provides that all able- 
bodied male citizens of the United States between the ages of 
20 and 45 years constitute the national forces, and shall be liable 
to perform military duty in the service of the United States 
when called out by the President for that purpose, and the stat- 
ute of 1898 similarly prescribes that all able-bodied male citi- 
zens between the ages of 18 and 45 years shall constitute the 
national forces, and, with such exceptions and under such con- 
ditions as may be prescribed by law, shall be liable to perform 
military duty in the service of the United States. The conclu- 
sions of two distinguished authorities, Bvt. Maj. Gen. Emory 
Upton and Gen. James B. Fry, counsel the rejection of the vol- 
unteer plan. 

Among the lessons of the Revolution narrated by Gen. Upton 
the following possess great significance: 


That neither voluntary enlistments based on patriotism nor on 
a can be relied upon to supply men for the Army during a pro- 
onged war. 

That the draft, connected or not connected with voluntary enlist- 
menes and bounties, is the only sure reliance of a Government in time 
of war. 

That when a nation at war relies upon a system of regulars and 
volunteers or regulars and militia, the men, in the absence of compul- 
sion or very strong inducements, will invariably enlist in the organi- 
zations most lax in discipline. 


He stated his observations upon the results of the War of 
1812 in the following terse language: 


The lessons of the war are so obvious that they need not be stated. 
Nearly all the blunders committed were repetitions in an aggravated 
form of the same blunders in the Revolution and, like them, had their 
origin either in the mistakes or omissions in military legislation. 


Gen. Fry, who as provost marshal general administered the 
enrollment act during the Civil War, compiled an invaluable 
report on the urgency, operation, and result of this progressive 
legislation, important extracts from which report I now submit: 

NECESSITY OF THE DRAFT. 

During the latter part of 1862 the necessity for a radical change in 
the method of raising troops in order to prosecute the war to a suc- 
cessful issue became more and more apparent. -The demand for re- 
informents from the various armies in the field js pong and largely 
exceeded the current supply of men. The old agencies for filling the 
ranks proved more and more ineffective. It was evident that the efforts 
of the Government for the cuppression of the rebellion would fail with- 
out resort to the unpopular, but nevertheless truly republican, measure 
of conscription. The national authorities, no less than the purest and 
wisest minds in Congress and intelligent and patriotic citizens through- 
out the country, perceived that, besides a more reliable, regular, and 
abundant supply of men, other substantial benefits would be derived 
from the adoption and enforcement of the principle that every citizen 
not incapacitated by physical or mental disability owes military service 
to the country in the hour of extremity. It would effectually do away 
with the unjust and burdensome disproportion in the number of men 
furnished by different States and localities. 

But it was not easy to convince the public mind at once of the 
justice and wisdom of conscription. It was a novelty, contrary to the 
traditional military policy of the Nation. The people had become more 
accustomed to the enjoyment of privileges than to the fulfillment of 


duties under the General Government, and hence beheld the prospect 
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of 0 service in the 1 with an unreasonable dread. Among 
the la oring classes especially it 9 87 reat uneasiness. Fortu- 
nately, the loyal political leaders and press early realized the urgency of 
conscription, and by judicious agitation 88 reconciled the public 
to it, en the enrollment act was introduced in Congress in the fol- 
lowing winter the patriotic people of the North were willing to see it 
become a law. 

After a protracted, searching, and animated discussion, extending 
through nearly the whole of the short session of the Thirty-seventh 
Congress, the enrollment act was passed and became a law on the 
3d of March, 1863. It was the first law enacted by Congress by which 
the Government of the United States appealed directly to the Nation 
to create large armies without the intervention of the authorities of 
the several States. 

The main objects of the law were in, general terms: First, to enroll 
and hold Hable to military duty all eitizens capable of bearing arms 
not exempted therefrom by its provisions; second, to call forth the 
national forces by draft when required; third, to arrest deserters and 
return them to their proper commands, 

The public safety would have been risked by longer delay in the 
enactment of this law. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE DRAPT. 


The true principles are embodied in the enrollment acts, namely, that 
the country must look to its citizens for its safety and honor; that 
when engaged in war, military service nay be.rightfully required of 
every male citizen of proper age and suitable physical and mental con- 
dition; that the number of the men to be taken at any one time from 
a community, whether they go voluntarily or by draft, shall be in pro- 
portion .to the number of men liable to military duty in that com- 
munity and not to the number of its residents, including men, women, 
and dren, 

THE RESULT OF THE DRAFT. 


This draft, though not directly fruitful in producing men, served the 
essential purpose of substituting the reality for the semblance of con- 
scription, and of establishing the power and determination of the Gov- 
ernment to proceed in the reinforcement of its armies. When it was 
resorted to volunteering had stopped and would not have been again 
started without the spur of the draft. 

The successful operation of the volunteer plan under the 
present favorable industrial aspect is dubious. Its advocates 
ignoring the scarcity of labor and the attractive inducements 
prevailing in all avenues of employment, assume that the prompt 
enlistment of the first contingent of 500,000 men is an assured 
achievement. If each volunteer were qualified, the assumption 
might be justified, but experience indicates that as disabilities 
and exemptions exclude a substantial majority of applicants, 
the examination of 500,000 volunteers yields about 150,000 
recruits, It is therefore apparent that 2,000,000 men of un- 
warlike temperament must voluntarily subject themselves to the 
hazard of acceptance if 500,000 effectives are marshaled for 
military service. It is unlikely that such an event is anticipated 
by the most ardent advocates of the volunteer plan, certainly 
not by discerning and reasonable men familiar with current 
commercial conditions. Nevertheless, the enlistment of 5,000,000 
volunteers in Britain is advanced as one of the most potent 
reasons for the continuation of methods pronounced unsound 
and inefficient by the War College and all profound students of 
our military history. The testimony produced before the com- 
mittee disclosed the fact that England's army comprised 
2,000,000 pure volunteers and 3,000,000 additional recruits ob- 
tained by public humiliation or social conscription. Such 
devices would not be tolerated in America. 

Modern warfare requires the scientific mobilization of all the 
resources of the Nation, and therefore sentiment must be 
superseded by sensible and logical business methods. The en- 
listment age of the recruit is a matter of grave concern, and I 
believe that the recommendation of the War Department re- 
stricting the application of compulsory military service to young 
men between the ages of 18 and 25 years should be adopted. 
Vigorous protests against the enactment of such legislation has 
developed on the plea that it is unjust that our fighting forces 
should be entirely composed of the young men of the country. 
All great wars, however, have been waged by young men. The 
record of the ages of Union army recruits in the Civil War, com- 
piled by the sanitary commission, shows that the mean age of 
all soldiers in that conflict was 25 years and that when classed 
by ages the greatest number of volunteers were 18 years of age. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending military proposal is one of the 
results of the recent remarkable address delivered. by the 
President to Congress in joint session—an address, Mr. Chair- 
man, that will be accorded high rank as a great historic docu- 
ment and which seems to fulfill the prophetic words of Gervinus, 
the famous professor of history at Heidelberg, proclaimed in 
1853, in his classic introduction to his projected history of the 
nineteenth century, that the vocation of the nineteenth century 
would be the establishment of political freedom in the conti- 
nental nations of Europe. This great mission has been trans- 
mitted to this generation for its noble and lofty consummation. 
The President has pointed the way by which our honorable pur- 
pose will be achieved, and in this great cause we consecrate our 
lives, our-fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER], 


1917. 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, my duty, as I 
see it, is to support the President’s plan for conscription. I 
would not blot one page of history which records the glory of the 
volunteer soldier. I love to turn those pages and read of his 
valor, I stand here to-day in the Congress of the United States 
with an uncovered head in the presence of his memory. I am 
sure no one on either side of this Chamber desires or intends to 
rob one act of his of its brilliancy, nor take from one exploit of 
his its daring and its glory. He was the man of the hour in 
61; he was the man of history in ’65; he was again the man 
of the hour in 98. We all love to look upon the picture stin 
hanging in our homes of the young man of 61 in his little coat 
of blue with his musket by his side. He was our kinsman, God 
bless the valor, the heroism, the memory of the little volunteer. 
No thoughtful person will ever speak of him in other than words 
of praise—almost reverence. It has pained me therefore to 
hear in the course of this four days’ debate the insinuation on 
the part of some that we who candidly and honestly believe in 
the merits of selective conscription at this time are depreciating 
the services of the volunteer in the war of 1861 and in the, Span- 
ish War. I am sure no Member intended it as such, for no 
Member would intentionally be so unfair. 

The life and history of the volunteer soldier, especially of 
1861, overflows with honor and renown. Let us leave him 
where honor and glory have placed him and then let us turn 
the pages of a half century and more of history and a half 
century and more of daily human progress of a busy world. 

We must not overlook the fact that the world has turned 
around a good many times since 1861, and the human mind has 
been at work. In different ages we find different conditions. 
Wars in different ages are fought through different agencies. 
It throws no light on the present to state what the Greek and 
Roman did. Their military establishment is no more of a 
guide to us to-day than would their civil establishment be a 
guide to us in the present hour. The organization, discipline, 
and strategy of their armies has no more relation to our con- 
dition to-day than have the weapons with which they fought. 
We find ourselves in a different condition; the human under- 
standing has progressed, and our plans must be laid accord- 
ingly. Military strategy approved even a half century ago 
could not be followed out to-day without inviting almost cer- 
tain disaster and defeat. New ideas, new thoughts, new prin- 
ciples, call for new remedies, new and different solutions. A 
system which was feasible and practical years ago is no cri- 
terien of its feasibility to-day. ` 

The first thing that we must do is to divorce ourselves from 
the dash and daring in the wars of half a century ago. The 
romance of war has gone. It is now the slow, cold process of 
killing and starving by systems worked out with infinite pains 
and patience. The military systems of 50 years ago bear no 
more relation to the systems to-day than did the trenches at 
Gettysburg bear relation to the trenches on the fighting zone 
in France to-day. The volunteer is outgrown. We all regret 
his passing. The cold, solid facts of the development of the 
modern system forces us to this admission; the horse-drawn 
supply train was good in its day, but it is outgrown now. The 
human temperament has changed, too. We are far more analy- 
tical to-day than we were 50 years ago. Our sense of natural 
justice between man and man is more keen, and the relation be- 
tween the citizen and his Government is infinitely closer. This 
is the spirit of the age. There never was a period in our his- 
tory when legislation so affected the individual citizen as within 
the last 80 years. All of this forces us to recognize the fact 
that inequalities which have heretofore existed will not be tol- 
erated now. The constant tendency of 30 years of legislation 
has been to equalize and to distribute responsibilities, benefits. 
and duties. Our whole system of public-welfare laws is founded 
upon this modern principle. This is the tendency of the times. 
Privileges long enjoyed by some are no longer permitted; they 
are unthinkable to us to-day. 

There is no better evidence of this modern tendency than 
the laws enacted by this body. We are becoming infinitely 
more discriminating. All of this has had its effect upon the 
national temperament, or perhaps the change in the national 
temperament is reflected in the legislation. The truth is, the 
American people have changed temperamentally in many par- 
ticulars. This modern trend has caused us to look more closely 
into personal injustices, and thus we come to the institution 
known as the volunteer soldiery of the Republic. Our natural 
conception of right and wrong, between man and man, com- 
pels us to recognize the injustice of a system which allows 
the willing hands to do all the work and the unwilling ones to 
do nothing. Our sense of justice compels us to object to a 
system when applied to the citizen and his Government which 
permits the willing ones to fight the Nation’s battles while the 
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unwilling ones seek places of ease and safety. It is unjust 
that willing hands should carry all the hazard and risk of War; 
it is wrong that unwilling ones should carry none: This is the 
case of the great, big-hearted, patriotic volunteer soldier. No 
young man should be permitted to sacrifice himself because he is 
full of good, red American blood, while the young man across 
the street rests in safety because his blood is yellow. If 
God made this fellow deficient, let us see if we can not help 
him out a little. It is wrong, fundamentally wrong, to reward 
the scamp and coward witb personal security from danger in 
time of war. Bring the young fellow out of the poolroom, 
away from the bright street lights of the night, jerk him away 
from his cigarettes and let us make a man of him of some use 
to his country—let us compel him to be a man. 

The law of equal distribution of duty, the strong arm of the 
Federal Government will transform him, and he will soon yield 
to the patriotic duty and feel the inspiration of his country’s 
call. Let us get after the slacker, the fellow with the yellow 
streak; the patriot will take care of himself any place. AN the 
Government has to do with him is to hold him back. The 
darkest blot upon our military institutions of the Civil War 
period was the injustice heaped upon the volunteer soldier. 
‘Thousands and tens of thousands who survived that awful 
period to their dying day were and will be victims of that in- 
justice. We all admire their self-sacrifice and devotion. We 
love to pay them the honor which is their due, but that does not 
help them in meeting the competition and demands of life as 
they find it in their declining years. No wonder some of them, 
conscious of the injustice their patriotism brought upon them, 
are crying out against the order of things which permitted it. 
Four men stayed at home in 1861 where one went to the front 
as a volunteer. Four men taking advantage of the prosperous 
times in business, which war always brings, reaped the financial 
benefits which should have been distributed among the five. 
Our volunteer received no benefit of the country’s commercial 
activity, and when he returned, even though sound in body, he 
found himself outclassed in the competition of civil life. We 
can trace many a great fortune in these days to the money- 
making proclivities of the slacker of 1861. No wonder the 
feeble old veteran in the Soldiers’ Home is still crying out 
against this order of things. 

I have in my district one of these homes, superb in appoint- 
ment, splendidly managed, with every comfort, but still there is 
not a veteran there who would not far rather be sitting at his 
own fireside free from poverty and secure from want. As the 
result of the system he found at his return in 1865 that the 
slacker had outdistanced him in every walk of life. These old, 
tottering veterans are thinking of it now. They have been 
thinking of it for over 50 years, and I ask in the name of God 
will mankind learn nothing from the teachings of experience? 

If those good old heroes had not been so impulsive, not so 
full of good, red American blood, and if the law had carefully 
distributed and apportioned the burden of war amongst them 
all—if each had borne his part—there would not be the bitter- 
ness of disappointment which follows these grand old men to 
their graves. i 

This system, or lack of system, whichever it is, appeals to ut 
as wrong according to our modern conception of right between 
man and man—between the citizen and his Government. 

There is another phase of the matter. Much of the argument 
against a selected army is based upon the romance of the volun- 
teer. God bless the volunteer. I can not mention the word 
without a thanksgiving in my heart that we had such men, 

One would think from this debate that it was all smiles and 
joy and song and dance when the volunteer marched off to 
war. No picture is drawn here of that tear-stained, weeping 
mother, left perhaps alone and without support, standing in 
the roadway and following with her dimmed eyes as far as she 
could the form of her little volunteer as he marched over the 
hill to the place of muster, All the mournful scenes on the 
floor of this House are from the weeping mothers of the de- 
parting conscript. There are two pictures, my colleagues, and 
both are sad; I know not which is the sadder. Do not forget 
that the mother, however self-sacrificing, however heroic, shed 
the same tears of anguish in the past and will shed them in the 
future over her volunteer son, as any mother will ever shed 
over her conscripted or seleeted son. No wife; no mother, 
wants her husband or her son sacrificed, whether he be volun- 
teer or conscript. And it is unjust that the willing ones should 
be first. 

I can see in the future thousands and thousands and tens 
of thousands of American mothers thanking this Congress— 
thanking the God who guided it—that it saved her from send- 
ing her son as a duty-devoted volunteer. Do not you think, my 
colleagues, that many a mother will thank us for saving unto 
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her her boy who would have volunteered?. In tens of thousands 
of American homes there will ascend the thanks of patriotic 
mothers that a just and equitable law of equal distribution of 
war's burdens has saved unto her her patriotic son. She will 
now say to herself, “He is ready,” and the son will say to 
‘himself, “I am ready when my country calls me.” I can see 
thousands and thousands of homes made happy by realizing, 
by knowing that the call will only come fo it as it comes to 
every other American home—all made possible by the laws’ 
equality. 

I know of homes in distress to-day because it is therein known 
that the son is awaiting the call for volunteers. I know of other 
homes tranquil and happy because the son there is resting in 
the full belief that volunteers will be called for and he knows 
he does not have to go, and he knows that he will not. There are 
thousands of fathers devoid of patriotism, there are thousands 
‘of doting mothers equally so waiting for this call for volun- 
teers, for they know their sons will never respond. These same 
people are hoping and praying against conscription, for they 
know full well that if a legally selected army is formed their sons 
will take their chances equally with the boys who feel it their 
duty to go but can not. ‘ 

Every Member of this House has received letters“ appeals "— 
from parents to save their boys from enforced military duty in 
this time of war. I have several of these in mind, and it spurs 
me on with renewed energy to see that this class especially shall 
not wholly escape. It doubles my zeal in behalf of a principle 
born of justice that they shall bear their share of the burdens 
inseparable from war. We all know that war has its horrors. 
We all know that destruction of life is its very purpose, that 
success is rated accordingly as the death rate multiplies against 
the other. These letters, these “ appeals,” emphasize the neces- 
sity for a just and equitable method of selection. My motto is, 
“ By all means get the slacker first.“ 

The day is past, I hope gone forever, when the red blood of 

America shall bear all of the hazards of war, and the white or 
the yellow blood shall bear none. Shame on the American who 
will not do his part! Shame on any American, on any man or 
woman, boy or girl, who enjoys the blessings of American liberty 
and freedom aud will not defend it! Shame on anyone who hears 
“the call ‘of God's humanity for help, and he turns aside and 
walks away ! ; 
I have heard it advanced in this debate as an argument 
against the selective system that the Government will have 
difficulty in enforcing it. I shall never admit such a weakness 
of our institutions; I shall not for one instant admit that Amer- 
ican manhood and womanhood are of such blood and bone. I 
‘ean not believe that any American will fail or refuse to perform 
his duty when he knows he is only being called upon to do his 
‘just and proper share. If there is such, we all know we have 
caught a slacker in the net. There will be no opposition from the 
patriotic, from those who would otherwise volunteer. No protest 
will come from the willing ones, they will be ready and anxious 
to go and perform their duty in good and rounded measure. 
But if there is opposition, we know the slacker—the man or boy 
with the yellow in his make-up—is complaining, because he can 
not shirk, because the law will not permit another to do that 
which he ought to do himself. But, thank God, the true Amer- 
ican is in overwhelming majority, and leave it to him what 
becomes of the slacker, the coward, and the shirk. He will 
have a way of his own to deal with them. 

The American people are in earnest in this war; the Govern- 
ment of the United States is in dead earnest. There is little 
time, nor is there the mood to deal with the physical and moral 
coward. But there is time, an abundance of it, to listen to the 
good, true American boy who answers his country’s call, but who 
‘ought not, either in justice to his country or himself, be per- 
mitted to go. 

This is a war for the preservation of our civilization, a war 
for humanity itself. This is a war to determine whether our 
civilization, founded upon peace and sustained by peaceful 
pursuits, shall govern the world or whether a civilization 
founded upon a military autocracy. shall be the destiny of the 
race. It is a war, therefore, to which every man and every 
-woman should pledge his life until our cause shall be won and 
victory shall be ours. In other wars the mothers of the land 
gave freely of their sons to sustain. the glory of our Republic. 
I can not.and will not believe our womanhood has decayed. I 
shall not believe it. On the contrary, I believe American mother- 
hood to-day, as ever before and ever in the years to come, will 
not only rally to the support of our land: and our institutions, 
but will rally to the defense of God's humanity when an assault 
is made by-a nation whose mission is to destroy it. ; 

I believe it is the duty of Congress to stand by the President 
and his policy when he and his policy are right. The romance 


of the past must fall before the cold, stern facts of the present 
and the duty which those facts reveal. We must not look back- 
ward only. We must look forward into the future. We can 
not live forever amid principles and systems of yesterday. We 
must construct; we must advance in harmony with human 
thought. We are living in a tense age, a practical age. the 
most intensely practical since history has been written of the 
doings of men. We are living in an age or constructive thought. 
The idea that the principles and systems of half a century ago 
can not be improved upon, as seems to be entertained by some, 
is wholly at variance with the progress of the human under- 
standing. 

I shall vote for a fair and just selection law for military duty 
in this war, and face the future with the consciousness of 
knowing I have best performed my duty as I see it before me 
to-day. There is no other course for me to follow. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, in the last Congress, and in 
this one, I have consistently favored all measures for military 
preparedness. 

Undue anxiety to be kept out of the war has had the opposite 
effect and we are at war. 

The compulsory military training bill should be immediately 
passed and action all along the line should be substituted for 
oral and written language. 

Theodore Roosevelt backs up his Americanism by offering to 
fight, and innumerable men from yarious paths of life criticized 
as favoring war, but not enlisting, will be found on the firing 
line, making the same sacrifices as other American citizens. 

While there are some misguided, and many who are hypo- 
crites, that is no reason why the faithful should abandon the 
performance of patriotic duty. 

In Osler’s Medical Works, volume 5, page 44, appears the 
following: 

e MENTAL FOG OR TWILIGHT STATE. 

Twilight states are usual e 
leugtan af time; they-may 20 3 n — SA 5 
ie ean is, as a rule, sudden, the patient waking as though from 

I can only express the hope that the awakening from the 
“twilight sleep,” relative to the war situation, which is bound 
to come, if not already here, be speedily accelerated. 

The progress made in Russia alone compensates for the 
sacrifices made in the present war. The consummation pf a 
similar result in Germany by the removal of a parasitié em- 
peror and a military caste, with the substitution of a republic 
in its place, will doubly pay the price exacted. 

Gen. Horatio C. King, a beloved Brooklynite, veteran of 
the Civil War, accomplished in literature, music, and the law, 
besides being blesseu with a goodly share of the milk of human 
kindness, generous and congenial to all, venerated by a host of 
friends throughout this broad land, under whom I studied law, 
and afterwards with whom and for several years I had the 
honor of being associated in the practice of the law, makes the 
following statement: 


I do not know that Congress cares to take advice from the soldiers 
who saw war in the sixties. We know the weakhess and the folly of 
the volunteer system. 

The Government started wrong by relying upon volunteers. When 
the early excitement was abated it was evident that the Nation could 
not be saved other than by conscription. But the war had been going 
on for two years before ieee 3 was enforced. This was the summer 
of 1863, and the trightfu: draft riots ensued. I do not forget that 
late one evening I superintended the shipment of a-battery of light 
artillery from Washington to New York. It reached there early next 
morning, and it was that battery that opened on the mob very early 
and that ended the riot. ‘ 

At a meeting of the Society of the Army of the Potomac in Portland, 
Me., in 1890, Gen. Sherman was presented after Gen, Walker’s oration, 
He was in a very Derr. mood and talked much upon volunteering, and 
in one sentence he said, “I do believe, as I believe in Him who rules 
over us all, that this connus spent one thousand million dollars and 
100,000 precious lives tọ teach you the art of war." 

Some in Congress want to repeat this folly. Some, too, desire to 
renew the farce of a joint congressional committee on war., I recall 
the infinite jealousies and complications which that committee caused. 
Let Congress vote to provide the necessary support for the war and 
leave it to the Government to look after the fighting. Let them take 
the hint from Lincoln, who put Gen. Grant in the command of the 
whole Army and told Stanton and Hallock to keep hands off and that 
Grant had supreme control. 


In conclusion permit me to say that I deem it is a patriotic 
duty to follow the only logical course open to be. pursued in the 
present crisis; that of supporting the President of the. United 


‘States, and I shall freely lend my support for compulsory mili- 


tary training and all other measures relative to the war situa- 
tion toward presenting a united front in this time of our coun- 
try’s trials, with full confidence that in the end those who have 
conscientiously opposed some of the war measures will be con- 
verted and realize that no mistake was made by extending un- 
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equivocal support to the President and Government of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

The CHAIRMAN... The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes: 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the average 
listener to this debate must at times have wondered whether 
we are at war with Germany or with the War Department, 
[{Laughter.] The President of the United States has sought to 
avoid in this war many of the mistakes that were made in our 
past wars. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? A 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from North Dakota? 

Mr. PLATT. No; I can not yield to a gentleman who will not 
allow me to finish a sentence. I have but 10 minutes and regret 
that I can not yield. The President, as I was saying, has sought 
in beginning this war to avoid the mistakes in policy of our 
former wars, but has found that first he has to fight the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Military Affairs and then has to 
fight the orators of this House, the heights of whose flights of 
oratory are only exceeded by the depths of their ignorance of 
some essential facts in the history of the United States. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the ink had scarcely been dry on the Declara- 
tion of Independence nine months before Congress passed a 
draft act—April 14, 1777. A second draft act, February 26, 
1778, assigning quotas to the States and appointing places of 
rendezvous for the men. Under this act the New England levies 
were to assemble at Fishkill, in my district, a beautiful and 
ordinarily a peaceful little village just north of the Highlands 
of the Hudson. The New England levies were to assemble at 
Easton, Pa.; the New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware men 
“at camp”; the Virginians at Alexandria and Shepardstown; 
and so on. The expression “at camp,” of course, at that time 
meant Valley Forge. Now, I do not mean to say that these 
draft acts were enforced fully, or even partially. The Conti- 
nental Congress was without ability to enforce its acts, but they 
show very plainly that the volunteer system of raising troops 
was not the great and glorious success so eloquently pictured 
to us by the orators who oppose the policy of the War Depart- 
ment; they show very clearly that it had in fact, so early in the 
initial struggle of our forefathers for liberty and independence, 
practically broken down. And if anyone wants any further evi- 
dence to convince him of the truth of this statement he has only 
to turn to the letters of Washington, many of them written from 
the historic old Hasbrouck House at Newburgh, N. Y., also, I 
am proud to say, in my district. 

Washington lamented again and again that the Congress was 
without power to establish a proper military policy based upon 
universal liability to serve and declared that if such a policy 
had been adopted at the beginning of the war many valuable 
lives would have been saved and the war for independence 
would have been much shortened. 

Mr. Chairman, how readily do the ear-splitting orators flock 
to the superficial side of every great question, as moths to a 
candle light! They see only the glitter and glare. They take 
as by instinct the side which they think will be popular, without 
giving themselves the trouble of any investigation of the facts 
or ahy thought as to the right or wrong of the policies they 
advocate. Oratory was defined by a great philosopher of 
ancient days as the art of making the worse side appear the 
better, and too often that definition applies in this House. The 
orators too often depend upon tricks of speech and flights of 
fancy to conceal their lack of information. Thus the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr, Mason], formerly a United States Sena- 
tor, made a great hit with the opponents of the administration’s 
Army policy by an exaggerated approximation to a correct pro- 
nunciation of the word “staff” every time he desired to ridi- 
cule the General Staff and the War Department. It was the 
only approximation to correctness I was able to detect in bis 
entertaining oration. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I marvel that so many of the orators of this 
House should know so much more about how to conduct a war 
than the Army oflicers who have given their lives to the study 
of war and to the training of men for war, and I want to say 
that it is time to stop this cheap talk about the General Staff 
and the officers of the Army of the United States. A finer body 
of men or a body of men more devoted to the service of their 
country does not exist than the. officers of our Army. [Ap- 
pliuse.] I want to call attention to the fact that some of the 
men who are opposing the administration and attempting to 
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discredit the War Department and the officers of our splendid 
little Army are men who have opposed every movement for up- 
holding American rights, who opposed the declaration of war, 
and the inference is obvious that they are now seeking to hinder 
the prosecution of the war. 

No, I can not yield, Mr. Chairman, to the gentleman who de- 
sires to interrupt me. I know that American volunteer soldiers 
have been among the best soldiers the world has ever seen 
when trained for service. It is the system, not the men, that 
we are opposing. I know many of the men who volunteered to 
serve in the great Civil War from my own district. They were 
splendid men, as a rule. The regiment from my county was 
commanded by Col. John H. Ketcham, afterwards for nearly 40 
years a Member of this House and well remembered by all the 
older Members. The regiment from an adjoining county of my 
district.came under command of Col. Thomas W. Bradley, also 
for years a Member of this House and my immediate prede- 
cessor. There were neyer finer men or better soldiers than the 
early volunteers of the Civil War; but I may add that there 
were volunteers and volunteers. If every man who serves hi¥ 
country because his country requires his service and selects him 
is a conscript, then every man who volunteers his services is a 
volunteer. The bounty jumpers of the last year of the Civil 
War were volunteers. Some of them volunteered early and 
often. The Germans who served in the British Army in the 
days of the Revolution—the so-called Hessians of our old-time 
school histories—were volunteers. Some of them deserted from 
the British Army and volunteered on our side after the fatal 
policy of paying bounties had been inaugurated, then deserted 
and volunteered again in the British Army. Did you know that 
some States during the Revolution tried to fill their quotas of 
troops with these Germans or Hessians, and that Washington 
had to make regulations declining to accept them? 

Those who laud to the skies the volunteer system have little 
to say about the bounties paid in the Revolution, the War of 
1812, the Civil War; but those bounties amounted in the aggre- 
gate to an enormous sum of money and led to the grossest 
abuses. They tempted some young men who had rendered good 
service to desert and reenlist under assumed names. I know 
one old man living to-day, blind and helpless, who served. his 
country well for nearly two years in the Civil War, but is 
denied a pension because after nearly two years of good service 
he yielded to the temptation of a big bounty, deserted, and reen- 
listed under an assumed name in my own home city. His pathetic 
case alone, Mr. Chairman, I think would determine me to vote 
against the plan of “ giving a trial to the volunteer system ” pro- 
posed in the bill reported by the majority of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. How can you prevent the giving of local boun- 
ties“ in order to avoid a draft“ when you give your trial to the 
volunteer system? I know that a northern city of 15,000, not a 
thousand miles from my own home, in order to raise money 
for bounties in the Civil War sold 7 per cent bonds amounting 
to $287,100, and those bonds are not all paid yet, though refunded 
at a lower rate of interest. I know also that an almost equal 
amount of bounty money was raised in the county of which that 
city is the county seat by taxation, and I know that in addition 
considerable amounts were raised by private subscription. I 
know that the State of New York alone paid $89,600,000 for State 
bounties, and I know that the United States paid $363,662,2 
during the war in Federal bounties. Oh, you do not see much 
about all this in our school histories, and you do not see any 
reference to the fact that in nearly every battle of the Civil War 
there were twice as many regiments and officers as there should 
have been. Regiments were rarely, if ever, kept up to full 
strength by steady recruiting back home, because under the vol- 
unteer system it was much easier to raise new regiments with 
new sets of officers. A proper military system would have kept 
the regiments at the front at full strength instead of raising new 
regiments and overloading the service with highly paid officers, 
most of them without military training. You do not see much 
about the officers who were incompetent. They were not elected 
to Congress or to other positions of importance. 

It has always been found impossible to keep up the standard 
of enlistments under the volunteer system through a long war. 
The best men, many of whom ought to remain at home, at least 
for a time, volunteer first, and in the years following the Army 
necessarily suffers deterioration. Under the selective-draft sys- 
tem this is avoided. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just a word about the wisdom of the 
majority of the Committee on Military Affairs. In October, 
1914, before the adjournment of the long session of the Sixty- 
third Congress, some of the Members of this House, realizing that 
there was danger that our country might be drawn into the great 
war in Europe, desired to make a start at preparedness then, 
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The Committee on Military Affairs was against us and the House 
voted us down, but everybody now Knows that we were right 
then and that the committee was wrong. A year later, when the 
seales had se far fallen from the eyes of the President that he 
was able to see the sparks falling from: the conflagration and 
advocated a certain amount of preparedness, some of the Mem- 
bers of this. House wanted: to. stand. by Secretary. Garrison, the 
very able and earnest Secretary of War.. The majority of the 
cominittee turned down. Mr. Garrison's program, just as it is 
ta-duy seeking to turn down his successor’s program, and caused 
his resignation, Everybody. now knows that we were right and 
that the majority of the committee was wrong. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, after all those blunders: of the past, the 
House has lost confidence in the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and I predict that this time we shall 
stand by the plans of the War Department, under the able, leader- 
ship of the ranking Republican member, by a substantial major- 
ity. recurdless. of the majority of the committee and the oratory 
of tho orators. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, E yield 10 minutes 
to me gentleman from California [Mr. ELSTON]. 

“ty ELSTON, Mr. Chairman, E voted? for the war resolution 
becuse I was convinced that it was the duty and obligation of 
this country to uphold its rights and the interests: of eiviliza- 
tiuu as against intelerable assaults ef the Prussian: military 
autocracy. The act of the President in recommending. this: 
course and of Congress. in. declaring that a state of wur exists: 
is by representation the act of all the people: of the United 
States. 

There now rests upon ench citizen, of this country the duty 
and obligation of serving the country in any capacity in which 
he max be called for service. This duty and obligation is uni- 
versal and applies to all citizens alike, whether rich or poor, 
high or low, willing or unwilling. 


Tltere may have: been divisions; and differences prior co the 


declaration of war, but now we are: ali united, und the whole 
country stands at attention, ready for the call. Some will be 
required to bear arms, some to assist in industries necessary 
to supply food and munitions, and others will be called to the 
kinds of. service to which their peculiar abilities best fit them 
and in which they may best serve their country. 

The organization of our people for war-time serviee must be 
made upon a plan or system that: will measure up to the high 
standing of this Nation as the most eflicient om earth. There 
must be proper coordination and marshaling: of our forces 
aecording to rules that will be uniform, fnir, just, and equal. 
There must be centralization of control and proper distribution 
and selective assignment of tasks. 

The volunteer plan is not equai in its operation, just in its 
application, or fair and undiscriminative in effect. It permits: 
the eager, although unfit, to perform service which might better 
be done by the shicker, though fit. It permits the performance 
of the highest duty to this Government by only part of those 
upon whom: the duty rests. It is: contrary, to the mature con- 
clusions: of all experts whe have studied the methods of effi- 
ciency in war. It is violative ef the recommendations of the 
President, of the General Staff, of the Secretary of War, and 
of the great. body of military experts of this country. It sub- 
stitutes disorder, wastefulness, and inefficiency for order, con- 
servation, and efficiency. I have heard upon this floor over and 
over again arguments that technical matters should be left to 
those who are expert in the particular science involved. This 
House has repeatedly broken from the traditions: and practices 
of the past and has enacted laws to place intricate, administra- 
tive concerns in the hands of those who are best acquainted 
with them, and who are educated in the particular specialty in- 
volved. The art and science of war is a highly technical mat- 
ter. It has been the subject of study by specialists. True to 
evolution and growth in such matters these specialists have dis- 
carded the wasteful and inefficient practices of the past. They. 
have evolved a: plam based on the best experience and practices 
of military experts. I am not technically proficient in the sub- 
ject matter discussed in this bill, and I must perforce: adopt the 
opinion. and advice of those whom we have trained) to give us 
expert opinion. 

I see no other course, therefore, but to support the amend- 
ment proposed by the minority members of the committee for 
a selective draft to recruit the Nation’s forces to maintain: the 
war in which we are now. 

The selective draft plays no favorites. It is just, fair, and 
equitable.. It regards all men of military age as ready and will- 
ing to serve their country, but calls only those who are able 
and. who may best be spared. It does not permit the individual 
to be his own judge as to mn from: service, but regu- 
lates exemptions by just and uniform laws. It knows no shirk- 


ers, but regards all citizens as patriots ready for the call. It 
does not permit all of the heartache and sacrifice to be borne 
by the mothers of the most eager and high-spirited. It substi- 
tutes order and coordination in place of disorder and disor- 
ganization. 

We all approve the application of the highest efficiency meth- 
ods in our industrial activities. There rests on us a solemn 
duty of applying such methods in the conservation of human 
life im warfare. 

The hour has grown so: late that E will not burden the House 
longer with arguments that have been iterated and reiterated 
during the progress of this four days’ debate. I yield back 
the balance ef my time. [Applause.] 2 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee: do now: rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Sears: having taken 
the: chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr: SAUNDERS: of Virginia, 


Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 


of the Union, reported that that committee had had! under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 3545, to temporarily increase the Mili- 
tary Establishment, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


COMMITTEE RESIGNATION. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the follow- 
ing communication : 
APRIL 13. 1917. 
To the honorable 12 eee or THE HOUSE on REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mr. SPEAKER: leave to tender my resignation as 
the chairman of the arcane on ways and Canals, to which I was 
elected on the organization of the House of Representatives in the 
Sixty-fifth: Congress. 
Very 8 
Henry BRUCKNER, 
Member of Congress Twenty-second District, New York. 
The resignation was accepted. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House: 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 27 
minutes a. m., Friday, April 27, 1917) the House adjourned! until 
Friday, April 27, 1917, at 12 o'clock noon. : 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
reports on preliminary examination and survey of Portland 
Harbor, Me., including the obstruction Known as Witch Rock 
(H. Doc. No. 71), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be 
printed, with: illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS) AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was: referred the bill (H. R. 3330) to temporarily in- 
crease the commissioned and warrant and enlisted strength of 
the Navy and Marine Corps, and for other purposes, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 31), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the: Whole House om the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 3827) to enable the Seeretary 
of War to pay the amount awarded. to: the Malambo fire: claim- 
ants by the joint commission under article 6 of the treaty of 
November 18, 1903, between the United States and Panama; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill. (H. R. 3828) to amend section: 269 of 
chapter 231 of the act of March 3, 1911, entitled “An act to 
codify, revise; and amend the laws relating to the judiciary”; 
to the Committee on the- Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3829) authorizing the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs to transfer fractional block 6, of 
Naylor’s. addition, Forest Grove, Oreg., to the United States of 
America, for the use of the Bureau of Entomology, Department 
of Agriculture; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 3830) to amend the act enti- 
tled An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary,” approved Mareh 3, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROUSE: A bilt (H. R. 3831) to provide for the retire- 
ment of employees in the Postal Service, and for other benefits 


and purposes in connection therewith; to the Committee on the 


Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 3832) to 
establish game sanctuaries in national forests, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 3833) authorizing 
the erection of a building for the Navy Department in the City 
of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. x 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 3852) to punish the specu- 
lation by any person or body of persons for the purpose of cor- 
nering the market, and for other purposes and providing a 
penalty therefor ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JUUL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 69) authorizing 
the President to adopt measures for the examination of vessels, 
cargoes, passengers, and mails of neutral nations entering ports 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii, favoring universal military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
requesting the President and Secretary of the Navy to loan the 
Territory of Hawaii a seagoing training ship for use of Naval 
Militia ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
indorsing the position of the President of the United States in 
the present international crisis; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, favoring the adoption of measures to fix the 
price of anthracite coal; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring the adoption of measures to 
fix the price of anthracite coal; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring the adoption of measures to 
fix the price of anthracite coal; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerte. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania, favoring the enactment of a law providing for 
universal military training; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 3834) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Homer Schrock; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3835) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
confer upon Frank C. King the congressional medal of honor; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3836) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
confer upon David Davis the congressional medal of honor; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL (by request): A bill (H. R. 3837) granting a 
pension to the widow of David Sherman, a Pennsylvania con- 
script, 1864; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H, R. 3838) granting 
a pension to Edwin M. Stupfell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 3839) to place the name of 
Thomas W. Purcell upon the Army and Navy medal of honor 
roll; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 3840) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Andrew J. Snyder; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3841) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily A. De Forest; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3842) for the relief of Preston B. C. Luchs; 
to the Committee on Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3848) for the relief of John W. Baggott; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 3844) for the relief of 
Elizabeth T. Wells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3845) for the relief of John Doyle, alias 
John Geary; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3846) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph E. Crow; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 3847) for the relief of the heir 
at law of A. Beemer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 3848) granting an increase 
of pension to Hiram Hineline; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 3849) granting an increase of 
pension to Isaac Postlethwait; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3850) granting an increase of pension to 
Absalom Shaffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8851) granting a pension to Charles Bell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 3853) for the relief of Benjamin 
C. Martin, Ezekiel Martin, Henry C. Fuller, Ezekiel Fuller, 
Eliza L. Crow, and Elizabeth Martin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 3854) granting an increase of 
pension to James A. Strange; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3855) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah Knisley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3856) granting an increase of pension to 
Orange Scott Cummins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3857) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Blakeley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3858) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3859) granting an increase of pension to 
Belle Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3860) granting an increase of pension to 
Jehu M. Higgins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3861) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Gee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3862) granting an increase of pension to 
John Herrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also. a bill (H. R. 3863) granting an increase of pension to 


Robert P. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3864) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles C. Twyford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3865) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3866) granting an increase of pension to 
John Pope; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3867) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas W. George; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3868) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander H. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H.-R. 3869) granting an increase of pension to 


Thomas Rader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3870) granting an increase of pension to 
Newitt F. Gorrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3871) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Kersey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3872) granting a pension to Maggie Wil- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3878) granting a pension to Minerva J. 
Maxwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3874) granting a pension to John B. 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3875) granting a pension to John E. Jami- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8876) granting a pension to Fred A. 
Schultz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3877) granting a pension to Clara Lam- 
bert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3878) granting a pension to James Tucker; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3879) granting a pension to William T. 
Ralston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3880) to correct the military record of 
William Alexander and grant him an honorable discharge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3881) to correct the military record of 
William H. Wyatt and grant him an honorable discharge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3882) to correct the military record of 
James McManniman and grant him an honorable discharge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the publie 
safety committee of the city of Canden, N. J., pledging support 
to the administration and favoring conscription; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by, request), memorial of the First Evangelical Church 
of Warren, Pa.; the Reformed Presbyterian Congregation of 
Bellefontaine, Ohio; and the Capitol Hill Church of Christ, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK : Memorial of Company B, Old Guard of 
Newark, and Woman’s Relief Corps, No. 286, of Delaware, Ohio, 
pledging loyalty and support to the President; te the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BACHARACH; Memorial of New Jersey State Board 
of Education, Trenton, N. J.; favoring selective. conscription; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Petitions of sundry citizens of New 
York against conscription ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of State 
of New York relative to relations between United States and 
Russia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of Order of Owls, Milwaukee, Wis., 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of the Ministers’ 
Union, Racine, Wis., urging that national prohibition be adopted 
as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Memorial of Pennsylvania Division of the 
Travelers’ Protective Association favoring compulsory military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of members of Port Huron 
(Mich.) Review No. 1 of the Woman’s Benefit Association of 
the Maccabees, requesting Federal amendment fer woman suf- 
frage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Brown City (Mich.) Mennonite Congrega- 
tion and Port Huron (Mich.) Mennonite Congregation, asking 
for legislation which will exempt members of nonresistant de- 
nominations from all military service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the American 
Peace and Arbitration League favoring universal military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

Also, memorial of the motor and accessory manufacturers of 
New York favoring universal military service; to the committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of Yale Club, New York City, 
favoring compulsory military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petitions of the American Peace and Arbi- 
tration League, Republican Club of the City of New York, war 
committee of the Lawyers’ Club of New York City, and board 
of directors of the American Society of Civil Engineers, favor- 
ing universal military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. í 

Also, memorial of E. H. Mead, of South Orange, N. J., favor- 
ing the Susan B. Anthony amendment as a necessary war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of Cornell University 
Alumni Association, of Chicago; Danville Rotary Club; Arthur 
J. Leonard, president Chicago Union Stock Yards; Stanley 
Field; William F. Childs; W. E. Reininger; E. A. Lagerholm; 
Irving Leventon; Ariel Meinrath; Howard Tracey; C. E. Jeter, 
mayor of Plano, III.; Wait Talcott; and E. C. Mosher, favoring 
the selective draft; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of citizens ef Randolph, Mass., 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


Also, memorial of Massachusetts State Board of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Weymouth, Mass., pledging loyalty to 
the President; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Boston Lodge of Elks Defense Committee, 
2 loyalty to the President; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of Georgetown (Mass.) Grange, 
Patrons cf Husbandry, favoring national prohibition and the 
conservation of food supplies during the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petitions of citizens of 
North Germantown, Philadelphia, asking immediate prohibition 
as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. HULRERT: Memorial of the Republican County Com- 
mittee of County of New York, board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, and Republican Club of City of 
New York, favoring universal. military trafming; to the Com- 
mittee on Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Association 
of the United States, against increasing tax on alcohol; to the 
Committee om Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of board of representatives. of the Federal 
Employees Union, favoring civil-service retirement bill; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of the Foreign Commerce 
Association of Baltimore, Md., favoring universal military serv- 
ice ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Michael Davitt Club, of 
Hartford, Conn., asking recognition of Ireland, Belgium, Poland, 
and other countries’ elaim to national self-government; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Telegram from Portland (Oreg.) 
Branch Bohemian National Alliance, pledging support to the 
administration; to the Committee om Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania’: Memorial of Bethany Cot- 
legiate Presbyterian Church, in favor of national prohibition 
during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Indorsement of John Baskerville, American 
Merchants” Syndicate, Chieago, III., for conscription; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of H. E. Huntington, president Los Angeles 
Realty Co., Los Angeles, Cal., indorsing universal military train- 
ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, indorsement of the Grass Valley Branch of the Ameri- 


-cam League, by A. L. Wisher, vice chairman, Gruss Valley, Cal., 


of universal military service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Coofin-Reddington Co., of San Francisco, 
Cal., against revenue-stamp tax on medical proprietary prepara- 
tions; to the Commiftee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, ROWE: Memorial of the Madison Cooperative Build- 


ing & Loan Association, in re war-revenue measures; to the 


Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Foreign Commerce Club, of New York, 
the Committee on Engineering Cooperation; Lawyers’ Club, of 
Washington; and the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
pledging support to the President and favoring. universal mili- 
tary service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Memorial of citizens of Bellefonte, Pa., 
for national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions or memorials of the Manufactur- 
ing Perfumers’ Association of the United States; the American 
Society of Civil Engineers; the Committee on Engineering Co- 
operation; the Lawyers’ Club of Essex County, N. J.; the New 
Jersey State Board of Education; and the Republican Club of 
New York City, pledging support to the President and favoring 
universal military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of board of representatives of Federal Em- 
ployees’ Union, of Washington, D. ©., favoring Senate bill 281; 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of Mennonite Congregation, at 
Ransom, Kans., for exemption from compulsory military serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution of Adirondack Branch, woman's’ 
section of the Navy League, representing an affiliated member- 
ship: of 1.200 persons, placing itself on record in favor of uni- 
versal compulsory military service for the United States and 
the adoption of selective conscription in order that military 
service and the promotion and prosecution of industry for the 
proper maintenance thereof may be coordinated and correlated 
to the utmost extent as necessary adjuncts of any military sys- 
tem adequate to the needs of the United States; to the Com- 


| mittee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. SNOOK: Telegrams from North and South Side 
Woman’s Christian. Temperance Union, Napoleon, Ohio, and 
Edward Staley, J. Denver Driscoll, Peter Coil, F. O. Craig, 
J. W. Owens, and F. P. Spigy, favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE: Request from citizens of Carbon County, 
Pa. for the enactment of certain legislation; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of faculty and students of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa., favoring ade- 
anato military preparation; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, petition of members of the United Presbyterian Church, 
of Beaver Falls, Pa., presented by Rev. W. H. Patterson, 
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D. D., favoring the enactment of a national prohibition law 
in view of the present war situation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. $ 

Also, petition of members of the Free Methodist congrega- 
tion, of Ellwood City, Pa., favoring the enactment of a national 
prohibition law in view of the present war situation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Beaver County, Pa., sent by the 
Rev. Charles O. Smith, Rochester, Pa., recommending the en- 
zetment of a national prohibition law in view of the present 
war situation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of W. H. Love 
and others, of Rolette, N. Dak., favoring universal military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of Woman's Club, of Bethesda, 
Md., favoring universal military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 


SENATE. 
Fnwar, April 27, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 23, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess, 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. 

Mr. JONES of Washington obtained the floor. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 
i The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 

Washington yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I have a petition, signed by Prof. Henry W. 
Farnam and Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, praying 
for a tax on special war profits, the lowering of the present 
income-tax exemptions, increases in the rates of the income 
tax, and a high consumption tax on luxuries. It is very brief, 
and I think contains suggestions which may be of great value 
at the present time. I ask to have it printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a violation of the unanimous-consent 
agreement, but it is all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, however, calls 
attention to the fact that matters of this kind are not provided 
for in the unanimous-consent agreement, and he does not wish 
the request in any way to affect that agreement. 

Mr. KENYON. Last night, before the recess was taken, the 
Democratic leader, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], 
remarked, when an attempt was made to introduce a resolu- 
tion, that he would object to any resolution or anything of that 
nature until a vote was had, and I think that ought to be fol- 
lowed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would be very 
glad to have the Senator from Connecticut withdraw his re- 
quest at this time and will try to hold the agreement strictly 
in force. The Senator from Washington will proceed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the very large 
number of Senators present at this early hour prompts me to 
say that I do not hope to influence any Senator in his vote upon 
the bill which is now pending. Their minds are pretty well 
made up upon the main issue that has been so fully discussed. 
I do deem it proper, however, to take just a few moments of 
the time that has been allotted for the consideration of this 
measure in presenting a sort of a summary of the conclusions 
to which I have come regarding the matter and of the reasons 
why I shall cast my vote as I expect to do. I shall not take 
the time to go into detail as to the facts and the reasons that 
have led me to this conclusion. That is not necessary, even if 
the time were not limited. 

Mr. President, I hoped that our Nation would not get into this 
war. I did all I thought I could patriotically to keep it out. I 
thought I foresaw the awful consequences that would come from 
it; the cost in money, the poverty, privations, and sufferings at 
home and at the battle front; the desolated homes and broken 
hearts; the taking of thousands of our best manhood from 
peaceful, helpful pursuits to be slaughtered and to slaughter; 
the maimed bodies and wrecked minds lingering through delaying 
¡years of pain and wretchedness; the orphans and widows; the 
‘sightless eyes turned to strange skies above them; lifeless bodies 
rotting on foreign soil; and great national problems stretching 


far away into the dim future, taking us away from the land- 
marks of the past and wrenching us from the prineiples which 
we have long held dear and sacred and necessary for our highest 
development. To avoid all this E felt was worth striving for, 
and if death would have avoided it I would have gladly given 
my life to do it. If I erred, it was on the side of peace, and I 
have no apologies to offer. 

The Constitution, ordained by the people as their fundamental 
rule of conduct. says: 

The Congress shall have power to declare war. 


Tt has done so. We are at war. The past is passed. The fu- 
ture is our concern and problem. How long the war will last, 
what demands it will make upon us, what armies will be re- 
quired, what battles will be fought, what sacrifices must be 
made, what sufferings must be endured, what problems must 
be met, no one can tell. We should prepare for the most severe 
task and test that can come to us to bring victory to our cause. 
We are not in the war to further the greed, ambition, or desire 
for territorial aggrandizement of any nation nor to gratify the 
vengeance of any people. We battle for our rights and our 
liberties under international law, the fundamental principles 
of democracy, and for a lasting world peace. 

The war should be waged with all the vigor, energy, power, 
and strength this Nation has. We should act promptly, un- 
hesitatingly, and unitedly. This is the surest way to bring vic- 
tory and an early peace. To do this is humane as well as wise. 
It will save lives, lessen sorrow, prevent suffering, and economize 
in money and resources. 

‘The President is our Chief Executive through the choice of the 
people. The Constitution says: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 


the United States and of the militia of the several States when called 
into the actual service of the United States. 


Under his guidance, direction, and control must this war be 
waged. He must carry it on with the means and power which 
we place at his disposal. We can give him what he asks, ot 
we can withhold it. We ean adopt the plans he deems wise, or 
we can adopt plans of our own to control him in his actions. 
We declared war, but its conduct and its direction is his special 
duty. Democracy is again om trial. Lord Northcliffe says 
“ Democracy is a bad war maker.” That is true. It is true 
not only because democracy abhors war and is not trained te 
war but because of divided councils and responsibilities when it 
is foreed into war. Let us profit as far as possible by the mis- 
takes of the past. In my judgment, whatever the Commander 
in Chief deems necessary within the limits of the Constitution 
to prosecute this war efficiently and successfully it is my patri- 
otic duty as a legislator to grant. 

The same high purposes and patriotie love of country nerve 
him that move us. As Commander in Chief he is directly re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of our Army. If victory 
comes to our arms, the special glory will be his. If we meet de- 
feat or disaster, his: will be the blame, unless it can be charged 
to us and our failure to do our duty or to give him what he 
thought necessary for success. 

He has told us that he needs $7,000,000,000 to begin the war. 
We have given it to him. Its wise use is his responsibility. He 
says he needs 500.000 men at once, and authority for more if he 
finds that he needs them. No one questions his decision in this 
respect. We are going to give him authority to bring these men 
te the colors. How are they to be secured? That is the sole 
question of difference. With his knowledge of the task before 
him, the President urges that they be secured by Government 
selection, commonly known as draft“ or “ eonseription,” rather 
than by self-selection, commonly ealled “volunteering.” Upon 
this we are divided. Over this question the legislative battle 
wages. 

The system urged by the President is denounced as “ mili- 
tarism.” The other is held te be the time-honored and tradi- 
tional method of raising an army in the Republic, and the essence 
of liberty and democracy. 

No great war has ever been fought without one or both parties 
using conscription early or late. Should we use it now or when 
we are in an extremity? The man who must conduct the war, 
our Commander in Chief, urges it as a wise and necessary meas- 
ure now. The military authorities, almost without exception, 
urge it now. The Senate committee that has fully examined 
into it recommends it. The honored Members of this body who 
have served in our wars as volunteers are for it. The lessons 
of this great war point to it as a wise course. Why should I 
not vote for it? What reasons can I give for failing to do so? 
I am not à military man, and it seems to me that strong, con- 
vineing, and compelling reasons should be presented to warrant 
me in going contrary to the mature opinion of these authorities, 
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who are as patriotic as I am and moved by the same hope of a 
glorious victory. 

I knew that many of my people are opposed to it. I know 
that many of them favor the volunteer system and feel that it is 
a system in accord with cur traditions, institutions, and prin- 
ciples, I want to be in accord with the public sentiment of the 
people who have selected me to represent them, but I feel that 
I have a duty to perform tnat is not discharged by simply trying 
to find out what their sentiment may be and express it by my 
vote, and I think they expect me to perform that duty. They 
expect me to study this as well as other questions from every 
angle. They expect me to consider and weigh information that 
I have and which they may not have, They expect me to take 
into account the exigencies of which they may not know and, 
giving Jue weight to their opinions and my duty to represent 
them, they expect me to do what I believe to be right and for 
the best interests of the country, and that is what I am going 
tc do while I am honored with their trust and confidence, 

Mr. President, I have investigated this question as fully as 
possible. I have listened to the discussion with an open mind, 
and I have sought information from every possible source. I 
have set aside personal preferences. I have tried to cast aside 
all personal considerations, possible future effects, and to ascer- 
tain exactly what the merits of the two systems are as new 
propositions and consider them without sentiment or prejudice. 

No substantial or overpowering reason is presented to me 
which warrants my voting against the recommendation of the 
Commander-in-Chief and those who recommend the provision in 
this bill for selective conscription. 

It is said to be undemocratic. So is war undemocratic, and 
we must wage it with military efficiency, and effective methods 
must not be disregarded because they may seem contrary to 
our ideals in peace. 

It is said to be odious to free, liberty-loving men, The con- 
scription of the past was odious, because it was not used until 
its application reflected upon the courage and patriotism of 
those drafted. It is said to have led to riots, self-mutilation, 
and expatriation. Those who have resisted it by rioting, those 
who have tried to escape it by self-mutilation, and those who 
have sought to avoid it by leaving the country have been those 
who would not volunteer, and they were those who determined 
not to go into the Army though the country was in the greatest 
danger. No system should be condemned because it was odious 
to such men. If a nation’s life depended upon their courage 
and sacrifices, it would not live long. No man who was willing 
to volunteer has resisted conscription. No man who was willing 
to volunteer has mutilated himself to avoid service in the Army, 
and no man who was willing to volunteer has sought refuge in 
Canada to avoid the draft. 

This is not the draft or conscription of the past. It is not 
a measure to take the unwilling or the coward. It is a measure 
to select from the brave and the willing and those of equal obli- 
gation to the Government the number deemed necessary to meet 
the present emergency. It will reflect upon no man’s patriotism, 
but will be a special badge of honor to the ones selected. It 
will disgrace no one, but it will save many from dishonor and 
reproach. It is truly democratic in principle and just in its 
application. It recognizes the duty of each to give his life for 
lis country in times of stress and war, and takes impartially 
for that purpose. It attacks no one's patriotism, but assumes 
the patriotism of all. 

Conscription is opposed because it is said to be militarism. 
Grant that it is the essence of militarism. Militarism is the 
essence of war. War is what we are to carry on. We can not 
fight battles and win victories without militarism, and a mili- 
tary machine composed of men who love liberty and the prin- 
ciples of democracy is the acme of militarism, and the more 
efficient such machines we organize the more quickly and surely 
will victory come to us. We are at war with the greatest mili- 
tary power of the world. To meet the militarism of that power 
with militarism is not to abandon liberty but to preserve it; is 
not despotism but wisdom. 

It is urged that it means the permanent establishment of 
militarism. Not so. This legislation applies only to the war. 
When it ends whatever military machines we have will dissolve 
into the peaceful pursuits of the Republic just as did those great 
armies at the close of the Civil War. To think otherwise is to 
impeach the patriotism of our people and their devotion to 
democracy. 

In peace the compulsory system should have no place in our 
military organization. Service in the Regular Army during 
peace should be entirely voluntary, and I would resist to the last 
any attempt to make such service compulsory. When I say 
this I do not condemn universal training. To my mind that is 
an entirely different matter and this bill should be acted upon 


independently of it. We are going to do many things now that 
we would not do in times of peace. We are going to invest 
executive officers with power nud authority that we would not 
think of giving them in ordinary times. For the war we are 
going to establish practically an autocracy in order that democ- 
racy may live and spread throughout the world. There is no 
more reason to believe that the establishment of conscription 
now will make it a permanent policy than there is to believe 
that the establishment of such an autocracy as Germany and 
Russia never dreamed of means that such a system is to be 
continued when the war ends. 

Unstinted praise has been bestowed upon the volunteer system. 
It belongs to the soldiers and not to the system. The patriotism 
and achievements of our volunteers are glorious and inspiring, 
but the system is unfair, unjust, inequitable, and undemocratic. 
The courage, sacrifices, and victories of our volunteers constitute 
the brightest pages of the world’s history and are an inspiration 
to us in this world struggle for freedom and liberty, but should 
not blind us to the demerits of the system or the merits of an- 
other system. 


These men, however, would have been the same invincible 
soldiers no matter how enlisted. When selected under this sys- 
tem our freemen will be the same true, loyal, brave, devoted, and 
patriotic soldiers of liberty, freedom, and democracy. as if they 
had volunteered. It is not the manner of enlistment that in- 
spires men like these but the purposes and objects for which 
they fight. If possible they will be better soldiers under this 
system because they will feel no injustice, because they will not 
feel that others have stayed at home to take advantage of their 
absence to make money and secure place and profit, and because 
they will know that if their ranks become thin reinforcements 
will come in men whose patriotism has never been questioned. 

The system proposed permits no substitutes. It makes no 
distinctions and gives no special preferences. It treats all 
alike. It is thoroughly democratic and in harmony with the 
principles of equality. There are some details of the bill I 
want to see changed. The age limits should be increased. The 
boy who can not vote should not be taken to die by the country 
that gives him no legal rights. Men who have long enjoyed the 
blessings and privileges of free government should be required. 
if needed, to give their lives at the call of the country whose 
blessings they have so long enjoyed. 

Ample provision should be made for the dependents of those 
who are called to the front. The Government can well afford 
to give assurances to its fighting men that those dependent 
upon them will be kept from poverty and privation. 

Safeguards should be thrown around the boys at the front 
and at training camps to protect them from those vicious influ- 
ences that always gather to prey upon them, and their loved 
ones at home should be assured that the sacrifices they have 
made are not to be nullified by such vicious influences. Other 
changes will be proposed for which I may vote. 
` My only fear is that the delay in getting the machinery 
ready to take the necessary census and to select the men needed 
will be greater than anticipated. I hope not, I hope this work 
will be done efficiently and expeditiously. Volunteers would be 
available for training and drilling almost immediately. That 
is a great consideration now, and if I did not think that those 
who have charge of actually assembling the men believe that 
in the end this is the most expeditious way to do it, I would 
hesitate about rejecting the volunteer system in this emer- 
gency. This is no time for “ watchful waiting.” I hope there 
will be none. 

Whether volunteering has been a success or a failure I do not 
care to discuss. As I have said, I join in all the encomiums 
heaped upon the volunteer soldiers, but the system that is most 
effective, most equitable, most just, and best adapted to meet 
the present emergency is the one we should adopt. 

Prompt action is needed. Our natural resources and indus- 
trial power should be mobilized under wise direction. Our mili- 
tary forces should be organized, officered, trained, drilled, and 
made ready for any service deemed necessary for victory. We 
should show Germany that we are earnest and united, and that 
all our power of wealth and men is behind our Government in 
this war, to be used to the utmost to vindicate the principles 
for which we entered it. To convince her of this is to hasten 
the war’s end and to save our citizens, our wealth, and our re- 
sources, and bring peace to the world and democracy to aspir- 
ing millions, 

Mr. President, there are three primary steps this Nation 
should take promptly to convince our enemies of the futility of 
continuing this terrible struggle. : 

First. Select, drill, train, equip, and make ready at the 
earliest possible date an Army of a million men. 
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Second. Conserve our natural resources and human power by 
destroying throughout the Nation the liquor traffic. 

Third. Stamp our professions of democracy with the seal of 
sincerity by enfranchising the integrity, intelligence, purity, 
strength, and lofty patriotism of our women. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I held back from our entering 
this war perhaps as much as anyone, but I am now willing to 
go forward as far as anyone to help make it a success. A 
success it must be, for there is no such word as fail in the 
lexicon of America. Like other Senators in this body, I have 
approached this question with an open mind, and with a full 
realization of the responsibilities upon the part of all Senators 
who are called upon to vote on this momentous question. 

I shall vote for conscription and against the volunteer plan, 
I do it with a full realization of how unpopular such a vote as 
that may be in my State; but I have tried in public life to 
view questions from the National standpoint and not the State 
standpoint, much as I desire to be in accord with the majority 
sentiment of my State. The people of my State may differ as 
to details of warfare, but they are to a man enthusiastically 
behind the Government in any steps it may take. 

There is strong argument to be made, and strong argument 
has been made, for both sides of this question. Earnest, con- 
scientious, thinking men who are equally patriotic may well 
differ. I have listened to the arguments on this subject on 
this floor, and they have been of a high character. The strong- 
est argument that has been advanced for the volunteer system, 
and the strongest argument that appeals to me, is that the 
volunteer makes the best soldier. I believe there can be no 
doubt of that proposition, His heart and his soul are in his 
work; and in any line of human activity the man who has an 
enthusiasm for his work will always be better at that work 
than the man who has not. If we should attempt, for instance, 
to draft a chaplain from the membership of the Senate, I fear 
we would be rather unsuccessful. Men go into the ministry 
because they have a call for service. If we drafted men into 
the ministry they would not be successful, That is true, I 
think, of other professions. 

There is more patriotism, generally speaking, in the man 
who volunteers and goes out to the service of his country than 
there is in the man who stays at home, though not always. We 
have learned to venerate the volunteer, to place a halo about 
him, from the days when as small boys we saw the old veterans 
march by on Memorial Day and our mothers told us what it 
meant. We have looked upon him as being different from the 
soldier who was conscripted, and we have had a right to do so, 

I do not join in the criticism of the volunteer system or of the 
volunteer as that system has been criticized on this floor. The 
proudest pages of our country’s military history record the 
achievements of the volunteer. Old “Pap” Thomas at Chicka- 
mauga, Joe Hooker at the Battle of Lookout Mountain, leading 
the boys above the clouds, where the stars of the flag twinkled 
side by side with the stars of heaven; Hancock on that immortal 
day at Gettysburg—volunteeer troops, nearly all of them. On 
the other side, Stonewall” Jackson, Forrest—brilliant volun- 
teers. The men who under Pickett came across Seminary Ridge 
for a mile and a half, exposed to the deadly fire of the Union 
guns until their ranks were almost swept away—90 per cent 
of them volunteers. 

Volunteers have been the gallant fighters of our wars, and 
somehow or other we have learned to think of the volunteer as 
having the greater degree of patriotism, whether he be in the 
prison cell dying of starvation, with no sight of the flag to urge 
him on and rob death of its terrors, or on lonely picket duty, fall- 
ing with only an opportunity to utter a prayer for the, loved 
ones at home—we have thought of the volunteers as the men 
who have gone without being sent. All honor to them. Their 
names are enshrined among the immortals of the Republic. 

Mr. President, I shall vote for one exception on the question 
of volunteers, and that is to permit a distinguished ex-President 
of the United States to organize his division or a number of 
divisions and to go to the front. Of course, it may well be said 
that this is an exception that gives certain privileges to him 
and to the men who desire to enlist with him not given to others; 
but it is a different situation, because there is no man in this 
Nation who can gather around him the same number of recruits 
with the enthusiasm that Theodore Roosevelt can. It would 
be an inspiring sight for our allies in the war if he could lead 
a division under the Stars and Stripes to fight side by side with 
the tricolor of France. He wants to go; those who will enlist 
with him want to go; the people are anxious that they shall 
have the opportunity. We want this war to come to a speedy 
end, and nothing, in my judgment, would help to bring it to a 
speedy end as much as that. 


But it is said that would demoralize the Army. It might 
work some demoralization, but, Mr. President, it will demoralize 
the army of our enemy vastly more than it will demoralize our 
Army. I shall vote for that amendment, which, I understand, 
has been or will be proposed. 

The strongest argument presented against the volunteer sys- 
tem is that the best of our blood under that system go to war— 
and that is a strong argument; that the “ slacker” remains at 
home; that the best should not all be killed in war; that the 
virility of the race for succeeding generations is thereby 
lessened; and that the best brand of American manhood is 
taken. I have a couple of letters from my home State that 
express the thought in the language of the man in the smaller 
town. The writer of one of the letters says—I will not men- 
tion the town from which the letter comes: 


Many young men have a to serve Uncle Sam and many others 
just as able to go are afraid they will have to go. Universal obligatory 
service is the iair thing. I speak as a father whose only son, aged 20, 
is a member of the Sixth United States Cavalry, now stationed at 
Presidio, Tex. 

I read another from a small town in Iowa: 


Seven of our best young men leave to-morrow to join the Navy, 
most of them giving up poa jobs, while about 40 of our undesirable 
young men stay at home holding down the loafers’ bench, which shows 
the injustice of the voluntary system. 

I want to say in respect to those letters that there is no 
difficulty in the State of Iowa in raising volunteers. Our com- 
panies in the National Guard are recruited up to peace strength. 
In my own city, of 20,000 or 22,000 people, two companies have 
been recruited to full strength, and there are enough desiring to 
enlist to organize a third company. There is no trouble there. 
I have been somewhat amused at distinguished lawyers of the 
city of New York and other places going out.to wake up the 
patriotism of the Middle West. If they will study the recruiting 
statistics, they will discover that there is more response from 
the Middle West than there is in other sections of the country, 
and they had better employ their energies in their home com- 
tunities. The people of the Middle West do not need to be 
instructed how to be patriotic, 

The strongest argument for conscription is that expressed in 
these letters. It is the fairest method. It takes the rich and 
the poor alike, the willing and the unwilling. The boy of the 
hod carrier fights side by side with the boy of the millionaire. 
The strongest argument against it is the irritatien which it 
has caused in the past and which it will cause in the future. 
There is something about the very words “draft” and con- 
scription” that goes against the American grain, As the 
Speaker of the House said in his argument the other day, the 
word “conscript” is much like the word “ convict,” and is re- 
garded by a good many people in the same light. But if the 
people can understand that this is a system, as enforced jury 
service is a system—and there is nothing injurious to a man’s 
reputation in being called to serve on a jury, for that is a part 
of the duty of citizenship—and our people become educated to 
that idea as to the conscription system about to be established, 
the prejudice may lessen. 

‘This bill provides for the selective system. I am not certain, 
Mr. President, but that in the condition the bill is now it is 
worse than if there were absolutely no exemptions, and I think 
that the men who are fathering this bill, that the War Depart- 
ment and Senators, ought to give consideration to one thing 
particularly in this bill that is going to cause intense irritation. 
If you are going to exempt the agricultural Classes, as the Dill 
provides may be done, and is perhaps necessary, I sometimes 
wonder just what kind of an Army we are going to have with- 
out any farmer boys in it. The boy who stays at home on the 
farm and helps in production will be just as mnch a patriot as 
the man who goes to the front. I want to suggest and appeal to 
the chairman of the committee that there should be some differ- 
ent method provided for determining questions of exemption. 
Under this bill as it now stands a petty military officer will go 
into a community and decide as to exemptions. He can say to 
John Smith's boy, Tou are exempt,” and to Henry Jones’s boy, 
“You must go.” 

Now, look down the line, Senators, to where that is going to 
lead us. There will be irritation enough about this in any 
event, without having a self-important little military officer in 
a community deciding whose boys are going to the war and 
whose boys are going to stay home. The air will be filled with 
suspicion; there will be charges of favoritism, charges of cor- 
ruption. I do not believe any civilized nation in the world puts 
such power into the hands of any military officer. England 
does not do it; England has tribunals to decide such matters. 
Let us not, in the language of the Senator from California [Mr. 
JoHNSON] a few days ago, be so careful about the democracies 
of Europe that we lose democracy at home. 


The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fonterre] has pre- 
sented an amendment on this subject, providing for the estab- 
lishment of tribunals to determine the question and a proper 
system of appeals, so that there need be no delay. His amend- 
ment, I think, provides—I have not studied it closely—for a 
local board appointed by the President for each congressional 
district, an appeal board for each State, also appointed by the 
President, so that there may be uniformity, and a central 
tribunal. We ought to give consideration to this matter. The 
men who believe in the justice of this war and the men who are 
standing by this bill—and I am one of them—ought to have 
vision enough to correct this trouble now. So I appeal to the 
committee, through its distinguished chairman, to correct what 
I regard as a tremendous evil in this respect. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator think that the amend- 
ment proposed by the senior Senator from Wisconsin cures 
that defect? 

Mr. KENYON. I think so. It provides for local boards ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States for each con- 
gressional district to determine the question, with appeals to 
a State board and a central tribunal. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I understand the Senator will support 
such an amendment? f 

Mr. KENYON. I expect to do so; yes: I feel deeply on this 
question because of my interest in keeping the people of our 
country united behind this war. If in the communities of this 
country feeling is to be engendered over this question, we are 
going to have trouble; and what is the use of inviting trouble 
like that? I hope the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the committee itself will do something to remedy 
that defect in the bill, if they are not satisfied with the amend- 
ments which have been offered. 

Yes; we are going to have irritation. Conscription is irri- 
tating; war is an irritating thing. It is irritating to the men 
upon the firing line and it is irritating to the people at home 
who have to pay for it. I have heard it expressed in this Cham- 
ber that the men who go to the front should have no pay at all; 
that their service should be a supreme act of heroism. ‘That is 
an irritating argument, too. Their pay ought to be increased. 

I have not observed Members of Congress serving without 
any pay, and service in the Senate is no more dangerous, or 
not much more dangerous than service in the trenches, though 
I think that with the foul air we are compelled to breathe 
here, with all the doors consistently closed, it is about as 
dangerous to serve in the Senate as it is in the trenches, for 
the trenches, at least, have the advantage of fresh air. I have 
not observed that Members of Congress, instead of serving for 
nothing, were willing to divorce themselves even from mileage. 
It is heroic to talk about the men going to the firing line with- 
out any compensation, but heroism does not reduce the high 
cost of living or take care of the people at home, 

This war must be fought somewhere else than at banquets, 
amid the clinking of champagne glasses and the disappearance 
of the elusive caviar sandwich. It must be fought somehow 
besides sending letters to the President offering services in a 
general way, without anything particularly specific, and then 
rushing to the nearest newspaper office and publishing the letter 
in the paper. Patriotism is too often exhibited by putting an 
extra flag on an automobile and then wiring a Member of Con- 
gress, for God’s sake, not to tax any of these things that we 
are particularly interested in, 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I interrupt the Senator at this point because 
of the last remark which he made; and with his permission I 
should like to read two short telegrams coming yesterday from 
the same community in my State, which show that even among 
the extreme advocates of this bill there are some cross currents 
of sentiment, 

The first reads: 

At largest mass meeting eyer held here, last night, stron 


tions advocat administration's selective conscription bil 
mously passed, our support of program is required. 

The second telegram, from the same place, reads as follows: 
. War taxes in the form of stamp tax discriminatory, disturbing to 
trade conditions, and result in unfair methods of competition. We 
are willing to bear our fair share of war taxes, but this form highly 
objectionable. Will greatly appreciate your opposition to stamp tax. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, that illustrates some of the 
kinds of patriotism that will-have to change in this country; 
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that the people of this country will have to wake up to the 
fact that this war is not a Sunday School picnic, and is not 
going to be carried out by vocal volleys at banquets. They 
must get in their minds the fact that it is a hard, cold fact, 
irritating in the extreme; that we must fight, and fight hard. 
We voted to bring on this war; now let us never hesitate in 
every means to carry it forward to a successful conclusion. 
The harder we fight and the sooner we fight the quicker peace 
will come and the more enduring peace will be. We who vote 
for this conscription and we who yote for war must make our 
sacrifices. I have always felt that Members of Congress who 
voted for war ought to be willing to go to war. I believe in 
that philosophy and am ready to back it, as far as I am con- 
cerned. k 

We hear a good deal preached nowadays of what an awful 
thing it is to die for one’s country. We used to believe and be 
taught that it was a glorious thing to die for one’s country. 
A country that is worth having, a country with the ideals of 
our Nation, is worth dying for, and the man who goes out and 
dies for his country in a righteous cause does not really lose his 
life. The man who gives his life for others saves it. The man 
who saves his life for self loses it. It was the doctrine of the 
Master; it has been the doctrine of Christianity for nineteen 
hundred years; it is the truth. 

Men have died willingly and happily for their country. It is 
a glorious way to go, and it is time we stopped preaching the 
doctrine that we are doing an unholy thing if we do give our 
lives for our country. In all time those who have given up 
their lives for a good cause, for the benefit of humanity, have 
not really died; no! David, the sweet singer of Israel, is not 
dead. Moses, the law giver, lives on. Abraham Lincoln is 
living in the hearts of millions of people who came from dark- 
ness to light. 

They never die who fall in a great cause. 

The block may soak their gore, 

Their heads be sodden in the sun, 

Their limbs be strung to oy walls and castle gates, 
And yet their spirit walks abroad. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the argument presented is 
strong on both sides. In voting for conscription I do not vote 
against the volunteer system to place it in the discard forever. 
The time may come when it may be necessary. I vote for this 
equality-of-service proposition, weighing the arguments upon 
both sides, drawn to support it somewhat for the following 
reason : 

I do not want to put my judgment against the judgment 
of the military experts. We have them for the purpose of 
studying war problems. We must trust them. If they are a 
class of men who have not the interests of the country pro- 
foundly at heart, we had better get rid of them. They have 
come to the conclusion that in this particular crisis conscrip- 
tion is the best thing. That it has been approved by the Secre- 
tary of War, and is asked by the President. It will get us an 
army. There is no question as to that. A volunteer system 
would probably get us an army, but it may not. We can run no 
risk in this time of emergency. As the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapsworrH] a few days ago said in substance, 
while it would take time to build an army in this way, we 
would be building upon a solid foundation; and it is better to 
take time and do that than to raise our structure and have to 
come back and rebuild the foundation. We must have an army 
here, and go at it just as we would if there were no British 
Navy or French Navy standing between the enemy and us. 
We must raise the structure of an army that can stand against 
the waves of Prussian militarism just as unaffected as Gibral- 
tar is with the waves that lap the rocks at its base. As our 
military experts have decided that this is the way to do it, 
and as I do not feel competent as a layman to place my judg- 
ment against theirs, I shall follow the plan that the President 
has asked, and vote against the volunteer system, and cast my 
vote for conscription. 

I want to say this in closing: This age limit ought to be 
raised. It is a shame and a cowardly thing to put the burden 
of this war on boys 19 years of age. Let us raise it so as to 
take in the slacker, who will be above 25. There will be no 
boys around college who are slackers, but we ought not to 
take them mostly from colleges. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Knox in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. _May I, with the consent of 
the Senator, ask him whether or not this age is recommended 
as well by the War College? - > 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know. 
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SEVERAL SENATORS. It is. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. Yes; I understand it is. 

Mr. KENYON. It is recommended by the War College? I 
did not recall that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that if we ought to follow the War College 
in one aspect of the bill, if it ought to be a Procrustean bed 
upon which we must lie concerning this question, we ought 
as well to accept the plan of the War College in every aspect, 
for exactly the same reasons that the Senator gives. 

_ Mr. KENYON. Oh, no; not at all. Let us accept the War 
College plan, not the War College details, just as I decline to 
accept the details of the War College as to the enforcement of 
the selective system by some Army officer. I regard that 
merely as a matter of detail, and not a part of the fundamental 
plan. Fundamentals are not the same as details. 

Let me say right here, while I think of it, that when we 
draft these boys it is our business to see that camps are free 
from liquor and other contaminating influences. Let none of 
these boys go back home after service with drink habits ac- 
quired in the Army or with the unspeakable diseases that 
have followed the armies of Europe. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. BRADY. The Senator has just mentioned the matter 
of Army officers haying charge of the exemptions. I think 
that point is well raised, and I have certainly listened with 
much interest to the very splendid and able argument of the 
Senator; but my understanding of section 5 is that the officers 
of the United States and of the several States and Territories 
will have that duty to perform. 

Mr. KENYON. I understand it is under regulations that 
may be prescribed by the President. 

Mr. BRADY. The first part of section 5 reads: 

The President is hereby authorized to utilize the service of any or 
all departments and any or all officers or agents of the United States, 
and of the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, 
in the execution of this act, and all officers and agents of the United 
States, and of the several States, Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia are hereby required to perform such duty in the execution of 
this act as the President shall order or direct. 

Now, I fully agree with the Senator that if some petty officer 
is going to say which young man shall be exempt and which 
shall enter the service, that power should not be given to him; 
but in the discussion of the matter in the committee my un- 
derstanding was—and I should be glad to have the chairman 

_of the committee, who is thoroughly advised on the matter, 
correct me if 1 am not right in my statement—that the thought 
was to pick out men in the different counties to have charge 
of this exemption. 

Mr. KENYON. Why not say so in the bill, then? Why not 
have some plan in the bill? 

Mr. BRADY, I think that would be very wise. I think it 
would be very wise for us, when we come to the amendments, 
probably to agree on who we thought should have charge of the 
exemptions. We discussed the matter thoroughly in the com- 
mittee, and I think it was generally understood that the plan 
was to have the sheriff, the health officer, and one other party 
that we discussed take charge of these exemptions; and by 
doing that it would be in the hands of the local authorities 
rather than in the hands of some petty officer. 

I fully concur with the Senator in the thought that this 
power should be given to a commission or board that will be 
just as liberal and fair as it is possible to be in considering 
these exemptions, for the reason that we are not going to need 
such a great number of men for actual service, and we will 
find that we will need just as many at home, on the farm, in 
the shop, and places of that character as we will need in the 
ranks. We should have local men who understand conditions, 
who know the men, and know what they would be best fitted 
for. 

I think the suggestion made by the Senator is a good one. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator can call to mind men in his 
community in the State, in the congressional district, of such 
high character and respect among all the people that their de- 
cision on a matter of this kind would be readily accepted and 
there would be no dissent whatever. i 

Mr. BRADY. And it would do away with any friction that 
might be in the community on account of the selection of any 
particular young men. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 1 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? : * 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 


. Mr. SMOOT. I have been somewhat worried in my own mind 
as to just what ages the conscription should apply. The bill 
provides that the ages shall be from 19 to 25. I note what the 
Senator said in relation to the increase of that age, but what 
has the Senator to say in relation to our past experiences, 
particularly in relation to the Civil War; for I notice that out 
of the total individual enlistments of 2,213,365 and the re- 
enlistments amounting to 564,939, there were only 62,697 enlist- 
ments including and over the age of 25. I want to say to the 
Senator that that included the whole term of the Civil War; 
it included the yolunteer system and also what few were drafted 
into the war. 

Mr. KENYON. It is largely the result of the volunteer 
system. 

Mr. SMOOT. All but about sixty-odd thousand. 

Mr. KENYON. There were more soldiers along about 18 
years of age than any other age in the Civil War. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of 18 years and under there were 1,151,438. 
There were 2,159,798, 21 years and under, out of a total of 
2,778,304. x 

Mr. BRADY. Twenty-one and twenty-two. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 21 and under. In other words, over two- 
thirds of the entire Army were of the age of 21 and under, 
with only 62,697 of the age of 25 and above. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I just want to say I am glad 
to have these interruptions, but I am afraid they will not be 
fair to those Senators who are to follow.. I do not want to get 
into an extended discussion. I have only a few words further 
to say. I think, answering the Senator from Utah, it is the 
result largely of the volunteer system to get younger men. At 
the same time I believe it is one of the things that shows the 
injustice of that system. 

Now, I believe we ought to raise this age limit. In any 
event, for the unmarried men, you ought to raise it indefinitely 
for them. A man who has lived to be 45 years of age and has 
never married ought to be compelled to go to war or something 
worse, except that he might be excluded on the ground he had 
evidenced some cowardice because he was afraid to tackle the 
matrimonial proposition. There might be some objection on 
that ground; but I think there ought to be a difference made 
between married and unmarried men. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is true. In my conversation with 
Army officers they have invariably told me, as demonstrated 
in every country in war, the best soldiers range in age from 
18 to 25 years, and I suppose that that is the reason why the 
War College recommended the ages provided for in this bill. 

Mr. KENYON. If we are compelled to go as low as 19, let 
us go above 25. 5 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is it not a fact that one of the objections 
against the volunteer system is that it takes the younger, the 
more virile, and the patriotic young men, which we now wish to 
avoid in a bill which fixes that identical age for all who can be 
taken? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to conclude what I have 
to say. It will not take much time. 

I want to add this, that while I am voting for conscription 
of these men I am going to vote later on for conscription of the 
great incomes of this country to help pay the expenses of this 
war. Conscription of incomes above the amount that any ordi- 
nary demands of life needs is just as logical as the conscription 
of men. 

I want to just put in the Recorp a figure or two in showing 
the great profits that have come largely out of the war. The 
increase of millionaires in this country has been tremendous. 
I shall give the net profits after deduction for labor, material, 
interest, depreciation, and all other charges—in short, the 
amount available for dividends to stockholders. 

In 1914 the net profits of the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. was $9,271,565; in 1916 they were $23,252,248. I will take 
only a few of them. 

Armour & Co., in 1914 the net profits were $7,509,908 ; in 1916 
the net profits were $20,100,000, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
in 1914 the net profits were $5,590,020; in 1916, $43,593,968. 
Central Leather Co., in 1914, $6,715,131; in 1916, $17,327,409. 
Crucible Steel Co., in 1914, $1,015,039 ; in 1916, $13,223,655. The 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., in 1914, $4,831,793; in 
1916, $82,107,693. -~ - < 

The poor people of this country and the people of moderate 
salary ought not to be burdened with any of the expenses of this 


-| war. They are standing all they can stand, but the people whose 
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ineomes and dividends have increased practically 500 per cent 
in two years ought to be compelled to bear a large portion of the 
expenses of this war. In my judgment every income above 
$100,000 should be commandeered or conscripted for the benefit 
of the Government to carry on this war. That proposition 1s 
going to come before we get through the tax bill, and we might 
as well commence to think about it. When it comes up for 
discussion I do not know whether there will be the same enthu- 
siasm to conscript these great incomes that there is to con- 
script men. 

The General Chemical Co., in 1914, net profits, $2,857,898; 
in 1916, 512,286,826. Phelps-Dodge Corporation, in 1914, 86. 
664.839; in 1916, $21,974,268. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion—listen to these figures—in 1914 their net profits were 
$23,496,768 ; in 1916, $271,531,730. That has gone in increased 
dividends, increasing the incomes of many people whose incomes 
are simply enormous now. 

I merely refer to this, Mr. President, in passing, because I 
expect at some time to discuss it at greater length, simply to lay 
down a proposition that will come up later on, that conscrip- 
tion will be in order as to incomes over $100,000. 

I have taken up more time than I intended and I now 
yield the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the commander of a dread- 
naught calling his sailors and stokers and pilots for their daily 
drill, while the ship is drifting to the very rim of the vortex 
of a maelstrom of destruction illustrates but faintly the situa- 
tion of this country in this great war at the present time. 

Mr. President, this war will be won or lost by the submarines 
and not by an American Army. If we can overcome the sub- 
marine, we can win this war. If the submarine overcomes us, 
we can not win this war. If we can triumph over the sub- 
marine, this war can be won without the actual employment 
of a single American soldier in Europe. If the submarines 
triumph over us, we can not win this war, though we have 
10,000,000 of the best trained and officered men under arms. 
This is the living, vital, imminent question which confronts 
every nation engaged in this life and death struggle. 

Yesterday’s report from the British Admiralty's weekly state- 
ment of vessels sunk brings home to us for our immediate con- 
sideration and action this most imminent and important prob- 
Jem of this war. I simply call attention to the fact that during 
the week ending April 22, 40 British ships over 1,600 tons and 
15 of less than 1,600 tons went to the bottom of the ocean. I 
want to call the attention of the chairman of the committee to 
the fact that 2 weeks previous there were 17 of those over 1,600 
tons and 2 of less sunk in one week; and in the next week 
there were but 19 of those over 1,600.tons and 9 of less; but 
the last week shows the enormous number of 40 over 1,600 tons 
and 15 of less than 1,600 tons sunk. This does not take into 
consideration any of the vessels of 100 tons or less, nor does it 
take into consideration any of the neutral vessels that have 
been sunk during that time. 

Let me call attention to another clipping from this morning’s 
issue of the Washington Post. Under the heading “ Submarines 
may decide the war,” the British Trade Board head says: 


SUBMARINES MAY DECIDE THE WAR, BRITISH TRADE BOARD HEAD SAYS. 
LONDON, April 26. 

A grave warning that the submarine menace may be an im t 

factor in deciding the outcome of the war was sounded to-day by Sir 
Albert Stanley, president of the British Board of Trade. Addressing a 
luncheon of business men, Sir Albert said: 
. “We have not yet found a way of dealing with the submarine as to 
remove the danger of their being an enormously t factor in 
determining the outcome of the war. The effect of the submarine war 
upon the existence of the British Empire is simply this, that we can 
not continue to pak, Soha this country all the supplies and materials 
required for our existence for the continuance of the war and for the 
actual needs of our industries. 


Mr. President, there is pending an amendment to this bill 
which, in its urgency, is far more important than the bill itself. 
The amendment provides for a board designated “board of 
merchant shipping defenses,” the duty and purpose of which is 
set out in the amendment itself in the following words, which I 
beg to insert without reading at this time: 

The duty of said board and the purpose of its creation is to provide 
for and perfect in the shortest possible time such mechanical device or 
devices as can be successfally used and employed upon a merchant ship 
while navigating the seas to check or deflect the course of a sub 
marine to io and to prevent the same from coming in contact with 
the hull of the merchant vessel, or to explode the same before such 
contact, or the perfection of any other mechanical device to 
5 Tanas from destruction by submarine other than by use of 


I also wish to insert at this time the table given, from which 
I have quoted, showing the 64 British ships that went to the bot- 
tom of the ocean during the last week. I set it out in its de- 
tails. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, May I interrupt the Senator for just 
a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to ask him if he has any list 
of ships of other nationalities than Great Britain. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not; but I understand from the 
authorities it will bring the number up to about 80. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York World, Apr. 26.] 
BIGGEST WEEK or U-noars; G4 CRAFT ON SINKING List. 
LONDON, April 25. 
The Admiralty’s weekly statement of vessels sunk was issued to- 


night. It reads: 

*Sinkings, by mine or submarine, over 1,600 tons, 40, including 2 
sank in the week ending April 15; onder 1,600 tons, 15, including 1 
sunk in the week —.— April 1. 7 

re fae vad pat aaa ly attacked, 27, including 1 attacked the week 
ending Ap 

“ Fishing vessels sunk, 9, including 1 sunk the week ending April 15.” 

RECORD OF SINKING SINCE FEBRUARY 1. 

This statement by the British Admiralty rding the loss of veasels 
by submarines or mines since the German Government announced re- 
sumption after February 1 of ruthless submarine warfare shows that a 
greater number of vessels of over 1,600 tons each was lost during the 
past week than ever before. The record since February 1 follows: 


Over 1,600 onder l. 
tons. tans. 


For'first 3 days of February. gg 5 3 
Week ending Feb. 10 Joe 

Week ending Feb. 17 
Week ending Feb, 2 
Week ending Mar. 3 
Week ending Mar. 11 


Trawlers and vessels under 100 tons are not included in this list. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we can not equip and 
train an efficient army of half a million men and put them on 
the battle front in less than one year. If the German sub- 
marine fleet increases in number and effectiveness during even 
one-half of that year at the rate it has increased in number 
and efficiency during the last few months we shall never be 
able to put that army on the battle front during the entire war. 
I make this declaration in no mere tone of prophecy but with 
assurances that the conclusion can be demonstrated with 
mathematical accuracy. 

Mr. President, the appalling hayoc of the submarine has not 
been half told or half realized. I want this Senate to divert 
its mind one moment from its contemplation of waving banners 
and martial strains, from the prospective panoply of war's 
array, and look upon the grim reality that is staring us in the 
face at this very moment. Let us realize that while we are 
dining and felicitating the great and honored representatives 
of our allies not an hour passes that there are not scores and 
hundreds of the brave sons of those allies struggling in the 
waves, going down to death with their fair ships, victims 
to these scourges of the sea. 

Let us look a moment at what this submarine devastation 
means to the world’s shipping, and especially what it means 
to the shipping of Great Britain, upon whose shoulders has 
rested the burden of financing the cause of the allies and whose 
ability to continue in this war and make a victory possible de- 
pends wholly upon her ability to keep open the channels of ocean 
trade, that her people may be fed and clothed and her armies 
supplied. 

How many of us have stopped to consider what percentage 
of the world’s shipping has been sunk during this war, and 
particularly during the months of February, March, and April 
ef 1917, since relentless submarine warfare has been resumed? 
How many of the American people have given any consideration 
to the value or quantity of the world’s products which have gone 
to the bottom of the sea, and what proportion of those products 
ean still be fed to the yawning waves without weakening or 
rendering ineffective the nations which must depend upon them? 
We have no publications and no information or statistics except 
what we may gather outside of our bureaus and departments 
upon the subject. 

Mr. President, the total merchant tonnage of the world at 
the beginning of this war in 1914 was 48,139,365. Of this Great 
Britain had 19,779,119. In round numbers her total tonnage was 
about 20,000,000 tons. With her shipbuilding facilities she 
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probably has maintained that tonnage, despite her enormous 
losses, up to February 1, 1917. Other maritime nations prob- 
ably have met their losses in ships, so that the world’s tonnage 
has been maintained up to February 1. It is perfectly safe to 
say, however, that the construction of ships since the beginning 
of February has not kept apace with the destruction of merchant 
tonnage of the world. 

The Journal of Commerce, which has attempted to tabulate 
all the losses of the world’s merchant marine from the beginning 
of the war, shows that up to March 1, 1917, the number of vessels 
destroyed was 2,573. The capacity of those vessels was, in tons, 
4,711,100. This was about 10 per cent of the world’s merchant 
marine at the beginning of the war. 

This journal also shows that the destruction up to April 1 
will bring the total tonnage to at least 5,500,000 tons. From the 
very best information which I can gain this will have probably 
increased by May 1 to more than 6,000,000 tons, or more than 
one-seventh of the world’s tonnage. 

The German report shows that during the month of February 
the submarines of that country sank 292 vessels, with a capacity 
of 781,500 tons. It is conceded by all that the destruction during 
the month of March exceeded very considerably the destruction 
during the month of February, and the British report of yester- 
day shows no diminution in this frightful devastation, but an 
enormous increase in the effectiveness of the submarines. 

On March 27 Admiral Beresford stated that up to that date 
the March loss was more than 500,000 tons. Germany has not 
reported, so far as I am able to learn, just what her submarines 
accomplished during that month. 

What these U-boats are accomplishing at the present time may 
best be illustrated by a comparison of their deadly work during 
the last two months with that of the previous 30 months of the 
war. The monthly rate of destruction prior to February 1 was 
about 150,000 tons. During the months of February and March, 
accepting the lowest estimate, the losses have been more than 
one-fifth of the total losses of the previous 30 months. What a 
heavy proportion of this loss in shipping is borne by Great Britain 
alone is shown by the following table, which gives the losses up 
to April 1: 


Number of + 
onnage. 
destroyed. 
All of entente powers. ...........---22-s.ceseeceseesanesoes 1,661 3, 492, 772 
Great Britain alone. a 1,276 | 2,821,849 
195 293, 606 
702 1,024,770 


I have a table here showing the losses of both belligerents and 
neutrals, and call attention to the fact that out of a total neutral 
loss of 702 vessels the little country of Norway alone lost nearly 
one-half, both in number of vessels and in amount of tonnage, 
her number being 340 vessels destroyed and her tonnage 464,500. 

I ask to insert at this point a table of details of all the losses 
of all the countries up to March 1, 1917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of California in 
the chair). Without objection, permission to do so will be 
granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Merchant marine losses from the beginning of the war to Mar. J, 1917. 
LOSSES OF THE ALLIES. 


Number. gross tons. 
1,276 | 2,821, 849 
164 | 204, 338 
121 225,114 
64 77, 803 

9 31,904 

16 | 23, 683 

9 10,879 

1 | 3,688 

1 3, 464 
1,661 | 3,492,722 


340 464, 560 
68 165, 146 
96 101, 475 
52 100; 972 
97 95,332 
35 64, 607 
12 29; 001 

1 2.258 
1 1.419 
702 024, 


Merchant marine losses from the beginning of the war to Mar. I, 1917—Continued. 
LOSSES OF THE TEUTONS. 


Number. | gross tons. 
2 oi Sovcdeabon swawscheueusappacsess-cstvun cea dday 8 195, 887 
Turkey : ee 101 55, 282 
Austria-Hungary .....cccscescocccccsccses S 1l 22, 439 
Cc I TTA AAT I E AA 195 293, 608 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when Germany announced 
that if she could destroy a million tons of the world’s shipping 
which had been supplying her enemies per month she could 
dictate terms of peace within 10 months, she made no vain 
boast. She has not reached a million tons a month, but she has 
reached more than two-thirds of that amount per month since 
February 1 and is steadily gaining. 

It will be seen that the submarine is accomplishing but little 
less than was expected by the central powers, and that, there- 
fore, while the time allowed to accomplish the result will have 
to be extended, the purpose and the end sought by this ruth- 
less undersea war will be accomplished, though in a little longer 
time, unless that menace is met or neutralized. The amend- 
ment which I have offered inviting the inventive genius of the 
American people to be concentrated upon this great problem, 
providing for proper opportunity to test and develop appliances 
or mechanism designed to meet, deflect, or destroy the effective- 
ness of the submarine torpedo, and intensifying effort and ambi- 
tion by suitable reward, purposes to accomplish this most im- 
portant result. 

This rapidly increasing annihilation of the world’s commerce 
demands immediate attention. To-day it means more than 
all the armies and navies we could ever put into this war. 

I think it a fair estimate to say that 750,000 tons of merchant 
shipping have been destroyed in the last 30 days. At this rate— 
and without any question the number of submarines is increas- 
ing—how long will Great Britain be able to hold out? The 
report that comes from Great Britain this morning answers to 
a certain extent this question; and, boiled down, that answer 
is that unless she can find some means of meeting the U-boat 
devastation she will be starved out of this war in a few months. 

If it required 20,000,000 tons of British merchant shipping 
to meet her economic demands in times of peace, how much 
more will she need that 20,000,000 tons of shipping in time of 
war? And what proportion of that shipping can she lose and 
still maintain herself and her armies on a war footing? Re- 
member that her shipping must also supply her allies. Remem- 
ber also it is not necessary to destroy the entire tonnage of 
Great Britain to cut off her supplies of the necessities of life. 
The destruction of a third of such tonnage would probably 
accomplish the result. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that unless we are able to cope with 
this submarine menace there will be no occasion for the use 
of the armies which we are preparing. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am very much interested in the 
Senator’s statement, and I think there is very much force in 
his argument. Does the Senator know, from his examination 
of the subject, whether or not submarines are as dangerous and 
as destructive to a modern battleship as they are to the mer- 
chant ship, or whether or not the battleship is strong enough 
to resist a torpedo fired by one of these submarines? I have 
never had occasion to examine the question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have examined the matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I will state that of course the battleship is much 
more immune from the danger of destruction than is the mer- 
chant ship, and possibly it would take at least several shots 
from a submarine torpedo to sink a battleship, unless a shot 
struck the battleship in a particularly weak place. Some battle- 
ships, however, have gone down from a single shot, for the 
submarine torpedo is about as powerful as is a mine, and many 
battleships have gone down from a single mine explosion. The 
great trouble, however, in the use of the dreadnaught and the 
battleship is that they can not go out and find the submarine 
and thereby protect the merchant ship from its ravages. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Would it be possible, I will ask the 
Senator from North Dakota, to convoy either a merchant vessel 
or a number of merchant vessels with convoys from either 
navy? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would say it would be possible but 
almost improbable, in view of the number of submarines which 
nre in the ocean to-day, and especially would that be true 
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during the hours of darkness. If by the use of these unseen 
instrumentalities of death, more dangerous than the Black 

Scourge or any other that has ever devastated any portion of 

the world, Great Britain could be eliminated from this war, 
what then? Demoralized Russia would fall in a week; brave 
- France would be crushed and her sons and daughters suffer the 
fate of the Belgians; our foreign eommeree would be destroyed; 
our mighty surplus of grain to be harvested this year would 
rot in the bins, and stagnation the most depressing and from 
which anarchy is most surely bred would hold in its death grip 
the populous cities of the country. Frightful as this result 
would be, we are bending our present energies not toward the 
most important and imminent problem of this war, not toward 
the most practical questions involved, but toward the accom- 
plishment of a final end and purpose which must, from the very 
nature of things, be dependent upon the settlement of the pre- 
ceding and most imminent one—the submarine problem. 

Mr. President, this amendment provides for a board which I 
designate the “Board of Merchant Shipping Defenses.” It 
makes little difference whether this be a board or a bureau, 
whether it be something ingrafted upon a board already created 
or x new board, The one important thing is that there shall 
be represented on that board men of more than one idea or 
line of thought, and to secure that end it shall be composed of 
men of different callings, but experts all in their particular 
callings or professions. I retain the chief constructor of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair of the Navy Department, 
and the naval constructor of such bureau. I suggest the Com- 
missioner of Patents as an additional member because in his 
department is every invention, every mechanical device and 
appliance used for every industry in the country. Because his 
bureau furnishes a most wonderful array of suggestions for 
appliances that may be utilized in a modified ferm for protec- 
tion against the self-propelling torpedo. The reason for select- 
ing one other of the highest recognized skill and experience in 
the construction of merchant ships, and still another with the 
highest recognized skill and experience in the navigation of such 
vessels, must be apparent to anyone. We want not only mechan- 
ical ingenuity, but practical knowledge as to whether any 
mechanical deviee can be used, either in the construction or in 
the navigation of such vessel. I assume that in the chief con- 
structor and the naval constructor we have expert information 
concerning the torpedo itself, its powers and its weaknesses. I 
have added to these members of the board two others with the 
highest’ recognized skill, experience, and knowledge of mechan- 
ical devices used in the great steel industries of the country: 

But, Mr. President—and I particularly address: this to the 
Senator in charge of the bill—it may be asked, Why go outside 
the Regular Establishment in this matter? Because the tend- 
ency of every establishment is to rut itself and ever deepen the 
rut; because the situation demands the resourceful minds of the 
people of the whole country and not alone of some particular 
department. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr: President, may I interrupt the 
Senator again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that for 
some time I have been trying to formulate some kind of an 
alhendment with the object of getting the department out of the 
rut of which the Senator speaks, but I am frank to say that I 
never had in mind the questiom of the destruction wrought by 
the submarine. It has been my experience here that many of 
the departments do get into a rut. I will take for illustration, 
without meaning to criticize, the Ordnance Department. A man 
comes here with an appliance; if he gets a hearing at all he 
does pretty well, and if he ever gets his appliance tested he 
does remarkably well. As an instance of that, take the Lewis 
machine gun: and other machine guns, over which there has 
been a controversy raging for years. If seme board, such as 
that the Senator suggests, had had that matter in charge I am 
satisfied they could have made:a report in a very short time. 
I am wondering if the Senator cam not broaden his amendment 
so as to inelude other departments and other applianees that. 
might be utilized in time of war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objectiom to that, and I was 
going to mention just what the Senator has mentioned; but I 
confined the amendment to the defense of merchant ships: 
against submarines, because that is the vital question: in this: 
war, the imminent question upon which all others depend. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 


Mr. MeCUMBER.. F yield. 

Mr. OWEN. My attention was: called a few days ago to an 
interesting new device which was: available for exhibit at Co- 
lumbus, Ohie, by some people: who: invented a keyboard con- 
trolled by wireless, by which there could be controlled several 
different: ships at once, moving by electricity, so as to take a 
net and put it ahead of a battleship and sweep mines out of the 
way without any danger to life whatever. It took quite a long 
time to get that examined, and E do not know whether it ever 
has been properly examined.. E comment upon that because it 
is in line with what the Senator in charge of the bill has just 
referred to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are a thousand men thinking this 
matter out to-day, but if they should go to the War Department 
or the: Navy Department they would be told, “We have neither 
any law nor any appropriation that. would allow us to investi- 
gate this matter.” It is an important question, and there is 
knowledge and genius enough in this country, I believe, to secure 
the end desired if we will give them an opportunity. 

Mr. President, human nature is the same whatever the line 
of employment may be, and one of its dominant characteristics. 
is: resentment of outside interference with what it may regard 
as its: own special field. We are all afflicted: with that weak- 
ness. The specialist nearly always views: with disfavor any 
proposition which has not been suggested! by his: own: investign- 
tion in his owm field of endeavor. It very often happens that 
we have to go outside of a particular vocation to find originality, 
original ideas that are most. valuable in that very vocation. 
We all remember that a few years ago no physician: would ever 
allow a pneumonia patient to inhale a breath of cold air. By 
accident rather than by investigation it was lately discovered 
that the colder the air the better, and so to-day the course of 
treatment prescribed. is that which was strenuously prohibited 
by the profession but a short while ago. Political jealousies, 
official jealousies, professional jealousies, Army and Navy 
jealousies should be brushed aside and the American people, 
not the Army and Navy alone, should be invited to assist in the 
solution of this: most vital problem: 

Accidental discoveries have played a far greater part in the 
realnr of mechanical devices and inventions tham has studied re- 
search. So, too, the military has generally adopted for its use 
that which the industrial world has conceived and brought out. 
Take, for illustration—and I call the attention of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN} and of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OwEN ] to: this, because it is along the line concern- 
ing which they have interrupted me—the evolution of the ex- 
plosive: shell. The almost certainty of the shell exploding from 
the same power that sent it on its mission had to be overcome, 
and compressed air, already used im the industrial field, was 
utilized. This became obsolete almost as soon as utilized by the 
use of compartments. filled with cotton, which absorbed the im- 
pact. Then some one, I think out in Tacoma, who: was experi- 
menting with blasts for work in the Alaskan mines, accidentally 
found: that he had produced am explosive that was. not. affected 
by either cold or heat, that eould not be exploded by the blow. 
of a trip hammer or by a red-hot billet of steel, but which could 
be easily exploded by the percussion cap. This immediately 
eliminated the shell with its cotton packing, and so to-day we 
can send one of these shells through an ordinary steel armor 
and have it explode at any given distance beyond, according as 
it is timed. 

Those who will follow the history of the use of the submarine— 
and I am coming down to that now—will recall that heretofore 
the possibilities of that vessel have been grossly underestimated, 
often scoffed at, by the naval authorities of the world. The 
Navy and Army authorities, I repeat, are human, just as much 
so as: those engaged in otter lines of endeavor, and they just 
as naturally fall into ruts, out of which they must be pried. We 
began the construction of submarines: in. this country against 
the judgment of our naval experts. I think the same thing is 
true of the Lewis gun, which is to-day proving its efficiency. 
And even to-day, Mr. President, we are spending hundreds of 
millions for the construction of mighty dreadnaughts, the most 
costly and the least effective craft used in this war. 

Why was it, Mr. President, that every layman foresaw the 
mighty havoc that the submarine would produce in this war, and 
predicted it freely, while. our naval authorities and the naval 
authorities ef Great Britain as well, unable to divert their admir- 
ing glances from the grim superdreadnaught, practically ignored 


the little submarine with its far vaster possibilities? Why was 


it that the layman, knowing that the slightest mishap to a dread- 


naught would destroy thousands: of lives and send a score of 


millions of dollars and the- product of the toil of years to the 
bottom of the sea, was the first to attempt to impress upon the 
naval authorities the necessity of spending # greater propor- 


tion of our naval appropriation in the building of the cheaper 
and swifter armed cruisers, with more powerful and longer 
range guns? Why was it that the layman insisted all the while 
that the submarine would prove to be the most effective and most 
dangerous arm of sea war craft; that the swift cruiser would 
prove to be next in value and importance, and the mighty dread- 
naught the least used, while the naval authorities of both the 
United States and Great Britain recorded their view of the 
importance of these several types in inverse order, and failed 
te consider the submarine as a matter of serious importance? 

To the layman it was somewhat strange that with full knowl- 
edge of the potential power of the submarine, with its torpedo 
necompanfment, practically no consideration was given to that 
type of battle craft, whose possibilities seemed almost without 
limit, until its work of devastation was well under way. The 
superdreadnaught was the all-absorbing thought and topic of 
the Navy and of naval constructors. Billions of dollars have 
been expended upon this type of vessel, not only up to the be- 
ginning of this war, but centinued almost up to the present 
time, only to find that they have become almost impotent; and 
during this tine the whole sea has become infested with the 
submarine, against which every vessel from superdreadnaught 
to the smallest merchant craft has found no means of defense. 

Against the continuous protests of the layman and in the face 
of his warning we have sacrificed effectiveness for grim ap- 
pearances. We have rested our faith on bigness and mighty 
names. The naval authorities of Great Britain had to be 
taught by the sacrifice of thousands of her brave sons that 
naming a war ship Invincible did not make her invincible. 
The Dardanelles catastrophe, worse than a failure, was not the 
blunder of laymen. 

It is well, Mr. President, to be sanguine and courageous, but 
overconfidence in one of these monster battleships, based upon 
its bigness or the millions of dollars that have gone into its 
construction, is too often far more disastrous than excessive 
caution. We have seen enough of this war, we have seen and 
read enough to know that all the wisdom and good judgment 
are not lodged in the minds of our Military or Naval Establish- 
ments, 

A layman would have said that pitting a battleship against a 
land battery, with guns of equal power and range, was almost 
equivalent to suicide. He would have msisted that a land gun 
could carry a shell seaward just as far and with far greater 
accuracy than a gun on board a ship could carry a shell land- 
ward; that if a shell from a 16-inch gun on a warship should 
strike a Iand battery it might dismount one of its guns; but 
that if a like shell from the gun of a land battery should strike 
the ship, the chances would be ten to one that within 10 minutes 
$20,000,000 and thousands of brave men would be at the bottom 
of the ocean. f 

By this bill we are providing for a vast army. We need 
1,000,000 men in arms. It will take more than a year to secure, 
train, and equip these men for service. It will take that long 
before we can develop an efficient fighting machine that we 
would dare send Into the conflict. Now, what will all this vast 
army avail us at the end of the year if the German shipyards, 
spending all their time and energy in the production of standard- 
ized submarines, pour imto the ocean every month a new spawn 
of these hell-born demons of slaughter, capable of sending every 
transport we could fill with our soldiers to the bottom of the 
sea? Unless we find some way to check these submarine ravages 
we will not be sending these armies into the trenches in any 
effective numbers. Unless we devise some sort of mechanism to 
meet their torpedoes, American mothers may still their fears 
that their sons will be fed to the cannons’ mouths. It will 
rather be the cold waves that will strangle out their young 
lives, and the shark’s jaws that will close on their nearest and 
dearest. 

While. Mr. President, we are preparing our Army we should 
give our first, our greatest consideration, our deepest concern to 
the submarine problem, which must be effectively dealt with be- 
fore the Army can be used. We should not wait until some in- 
dependent measure could be devised and put through. We should 
make this a part of this bill, so that the work can go on contem- 
poraneously with the creation of our Army. 

Mr. President, the first step taken by this Government before 
beginning the construction of the Panama Canal was to deal 
with the problem of yellow fever. Little as were the mosquitoes 
which infested that region, our first effort was to battle these 
insects. We began to study and investigate the cause of the 
yellow fever. Men sacrificed their lives to test out the truth of 
the proposition that this deadly contagious disease was con- 
tracted through the bite of an infected mosquite. The mosquito 
with its yellow-fever germ, destroying thousands upon thousands 
of workmen, had defeated the dream of de Lesseps. We gave 
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our first attention to the mosquito and made that dream a reality. 
So, Mr, President, the dictates of reason point our course in 
this war. Our first attention, our first and greatest effort should 
be to meet this awful peril of the sea. 

And how are we proposing to meet the situation? I want the 
attention of Senators on this line. They say, Let us build more 
ships. If we can not build steel ships rapidly enough, let us build 
wooden ships. Let us see if we can not build more rapidly than 
the submarine can destroy.” ‘ 

I wish, Mr. President, that thinking business men would stop 
a moment and ponder that proposition, that method of solving 
the submarine problem. Think of it as an original proposition. 
We propose to founder this sea monster by overfeeding him. 
We propose to choke him to death by crowding more ships down 
his rapacious throat than he can swallow. We hope to keep 
him so busy that a sufficient number of these ships will get away 
while he is swallowing others. We have not in that proposition ` 
even contemplated how rapidly the number of these throats are 
increasing. Strange as it may seem, I have not heard one 
single suggestion, and the thought has never seemed to have 
occurred to those who propose this solution, that the all-impor- 
tant thing to Great Britain and our allies is the cargo that is 
in the ship; that every time we feed a ship to this sea monster 
we feed a cargo that is worth many times the value of the hull 
that takes it; that the world’s capabilities in the production of 
food, clothing, and munitions have a limit, and the present sup- 
ply of food is exceedingly short; and that we can not feed a 
quarter of that food, clothing, and munitions to the waves and 
have sufficient left to feed our allies and supply their armies. 
The thing we want to get across the ocean is the food. These 
terrible losses should be measured in cargoes rather than in 
hulls, and though we should increase our hulls, if we can not 
lessen the number of cargoes that are sent to the bottom of the 
ocean, the hull without the cargo is of little value. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to impose again upon the attention 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] by asking him 
to listen to the report of Mr. Hoover, whom we have chosen to 
take charge of the conservation of our foods. 

Under the headlines. Eat less or war is lost; Hoover warns 
America; Says allies will starve before September unless United 
States helps now.“ in the New York Tribune of Sunday, April 
22, Herbert C. Hoover, chairman of the American Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, now head of the American food board, 
states that the food situation is one of the utmost gravity, 
which, unless solved, may cause us to lose this war; that if 
America continues its present rate of consumption, the total 
stock of food in the allied world is not sufficient to last until. 
September; that the allies will need a minimum—now, listen 
to this—a minimum of 90,000,000 bushels of wheat from North 
America, more than twice to-day’s apparent surplus on a normal 
export basis. 

Mr. GORE. How much? ° 

Mr. McCUMBER. Ninety million bushels; that to earry, the, 
allies over until the next harvest we must reduce our wheat 
consumption 30 per cent; and that conclusion, Mr. President, is 
based on the assumption that we get safely across the ocean 
all that we can export. We have not got in North America to-day 
90,000,000 bushels to export and still supply our own wants. 
The winter-wheat crop may come in before the middle of July, 
but it must be harvested, thrashed, and marketed, and then 
it must be carried across the ocean. If any important part 
of that which we have hulls to transport should go to the bot- 
tom of the sea, we could not by any possibility supply their - 
demand. 

Mr. Hoover’s observations were made after three weeks’ con- 
sultation with members of the British, French, and Italian 
cabinets. He also investigated the food and shipping situation 
and plans for American cooperation. 

So little consideration has been given to the more important 
subject of cargo that not one of our bureaus—neither the De- 
partment of Commerce nor the War Department, neither the, 
Shipping Board nor the Bureau of Statistics—has attempted to 
secure or record any data whatever upon the value or quantity 
of food material that has been sunk, and yet that is the all- 
important thing at this time. It but demonstrates what I have 
been insisting upon, that our governmental bureaus are inclined 
to burrow themselves. I was compelled to go to the Journal of 
Commerce to secure the only information obtainable concerning 
even the tonnage and number of ships that have been sunk. 

Mr. President, would it not be better to stop and see if we 
can not produce and equip our vessels with that which will 
protect them from these sea serpents? A torpedo working its 
way through the waves at a speed of about 30 miles per hour 
presents a very different problem from a shell shot from a 
gun with a velocity of several hundred feet per second. The 
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tcrpedo has no guiding mind to control it the moment it leaves 
its tube. To say that there can not be devised some mecha- 
nism that will deflect or enmesh or explode the torpedo before 
it comes in contact with the hull of the vessel is, in my opinion, 
paying scant respect to the inventive genius of the country. 

Mr. President, the mind of man has never produced an instru- 
ment of destruction which the same mind can not devise means 
to counteract. Our great error, grown now to be a great mis- 
fortune, is that we have given so much attention to the question 
of instrumentalities of ever increasing destructive power that 
we have neglected the equally important question of defense 
against such power. Germany alone seems to have compre- 
hended the possibilities of the submarine and governed her war- 
fare accordingly. At the beginning of the war she created as 
much havoc as possible to the merchant marine of her enemies 
by the use of her cruisers. Then she withdrew her dread- 
naughts and her battleships from the seas, fenced them with her 
chain of mines under the shadow of her land batteries; and then 
she gave her whole attention—the constructive capabilities of 
all her shipyards—to the production of this weapon, the sub- 
marine. Those rattlesnakes of the sea, whose unseen stroke 
is always death, have driven every warship into port and have 
rendered the billions of dollars spent in building up what were 
thought to be invincible armadas almost useless so far as the 
defense of the merchant marine is concerned. 

Mr. President, we have suddenly awakened to a new era— 
absolutely new—in naval warfare. It is worse than folly to go 
on as we are going to-day, spending hundreds and hundreds of 
millions for dreadnaughts, until we have devised some means 
to combat this new instrumentality. We can not conduct a suc- 
cessful warfare by attempting to produce a surplus greater than 
the submarine can destroy. We can not do it. And at present 
we have found no successful means of submarine destruction. 
The ocean is too large, and we can not destroy that which we 
can not see, or at least only to a most limited extent. 

There are hundreds and hundreds of inventors ready and 
eager to spend their energies in the solution of this problem. 
They have not the means to test out their theories. Some of 
their propositions, of course, may have little or no merit. An 
intelligent board will be able immediately to cast those aside. 
Some propositions may presage great possibilities, but their 
efficiency or lack of efficiency can only be determined by proper 
trials and tests. Many of our most useful mechanical con- 
trivances, in fact most of them, have been but the application 
of some older mechanism to new purposes and ends. The 
Patent Office contains thousands of these. The business world 
constantly has to deal with problems seemingly as desperate 
as the U-boat problem is to warfare. In the great steel fac- 
tories of the country new mechanisms and new machinery are 
being constantly devised and constructed to meet new require- 
ments. Given proper opportunity with proper inducement and 
I believe the U-boat problem can be solved. If we solve it, it 
will not be necessary for us to send one man to Europe. If we 
do not solve it, and if it increases, as it has been increasing, 
this war will be over before we have an army ready to send 
to Europe. z: 

There should be constituted immediately an unbiased board 
composed of men with minds capable of investigation and open 
to conviction to weigh and measure these suggestions and propo- 
sitions. The naval authorities of Great Britain and of the 
United States have so far been compelled to acknowledge their 
inability to meet the situation. Let them have the advice of 
the great mechanics, of the inventors, of the designers of this 
‘country, and let their energies be spurred on by promise of 
reward that will measure up in some little degree to the im- 
portance of the problem, If they succeed, we end this war in 
a few months; if they fail, it at least has cost the Government 
almost nothing. Is it not well worth the trial? 

When the Merrimac, with ribs of steel and an impenetrable 
iron hull, threatened the devastation of all our northern com- 
merce an Ericsson came to the front. There are many men of 
equal genius, power, and capability. We should call upon them, 
and we should call upon them now. 

It has been suggested by the Senator from Oregon that this 
amendment would be more appropriate if offered to another 
bill which is upon the calendar. I concede that, but no man 
can say when that bill may become a law. This measure will 
become a law in a few days. This work can go on while you 
are creating the Army. Who can say that before another month 
we may not have devised some new mechanism that will pro- 
tect the hull of a merchant vessel against the torpedo? We 
should not delay action simply because the amendment would 
be more closely related to the provisions of another bill, In 
the meantime famine and starvation stare our allies in the 
face. We can not afford to wait.- Every energy of this country 


and its people—all the genius of this great Republic—should be 
brought to bear, and to bear immediately, upon the solution of 
that problem. which must be solved or we lose this war. 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. President, Senators have quoted from 
different authorities in the discussion of this measure, and so 
I shall speak of the views of some gentlemen to whom I have 
written recently on this important question. 

I addressed a communication to the presidents of several of 
our larger universities in the eastern part of the country re- 
questing their views on this legislation, and if the Senate will 
bear with me for a few moments I will read their replies. 
They indicate, as I expected, the fact that these institutions of 
learning, where men have given years of study to the great 
problems of government, where as much as in any other place 
in the country you can find the true democratie spirit, are a 
unit in favor of raising an army by the selective draft system. 

I am advised that in these great universities 90 per cent of 
the boys are ready and anxious to answer the country’s call. 
The opinion of these gentlemen is all the more interesting in 
view of the fact that practically every student in these col- 
leges are within the ages from which the new army will be 
drafted. x 

I will read first a telegram received from Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia University : 


1 favor selective draft provision in the Army bill. Hope it 
will be followed by permanent provision for universal national train- 
ing for national service, which I regard to be quite as necessary in 
time of peace as in preparation for war. About 8,000 students and 
younger alumnis of Columbia University have registered as willing to 
accept some form of national service for which they may be found 
fit, Over 500 students and more than 600 alumnis are now taking 
8 military training. About 100 engineering students are pre- 
5 ox coast patrol work. Others have gone to Newport Naval 
Training Station. Other large groups preparing for aviation work and 
Red Cross work. 


Here is one from Dr. John G. Hibben, president of Princeton 
University: 


I am very strongly convinced that this measure will tend to equalize 
the burden of service and to increase throughout our whole citizen- 
2 the feeling of obligation to the country both in time of peace and 

ar. 

One hundred and fifty of our students have enlisted in active service, 
and upward of 900 of them in addition are amag the 8 daily 
drill under Capt. Heintzelman, with additional military instruction of 
a theoretical nature, prepare ory to offering their services to their 
country. In addition to this number, also, we have between 75 and 
100 who are taking the course in aviation, which the alumni have 
established at Princeton, having procured an aviation field, two ma- 
chines, and instructors and mechanics. 


Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, president of Cornell University,” 
among other things, writes: 


Thanks to the statesmanship of President Lincoln and of Senator 
Morrill and his associates in Congress, there is in every State in the 
Union one university or college having a military department whose 
3 object is the training of undergraduates so as to qualify them 
n case of war to become at least lieutenants of volunteers. Cornell 
University has this military department in the State of New York, and 
we uire military training of all our young men three afternoons a 
week for the first two 79 — of their course. Since the danger of war 
appeared we recognized that some of our young men would be needed 
for military service and others for industrial, agricultural, and other 
labor, and on March 28 the university faculty, on my recommenda- 
tion, adopted a resolution granting leaves of absence, without preju- 
dice as to residence, scholastic standing, or degrees, to all students 
who might enfoll in the land or naval forces of the State or Nation 
or in industrial or other enterprises contributory to the efficiency or 
success of such forces. Since that date we have granted leaves of 
absence to about 400 students to engage in farm labor and farm man- 
agement, to about 200 students to engage in other kinds of labor con- 
8 to military efficiency, such as labor in munition plants, in 
chemical establishments, etc., and to about 400 students who intend 
to enroll in various branches of the Army or Navy. 


I must, however, call attention to the fact that these 400 students 
who have already enrolled in the various branches of the Army or 
Navy represent only a small fraction of the students at Cornell Uni- 
versity who are ready to enlist, t the present time I know no 
place in the country where young men have better opportunities for 
military training than those afforded by the military department at 
Cornell University, thanks to the personnel, equipment, and facilities 
supplied by the United States and the State of New York. I have 
consequently advised our students to remain in training under the 
military department of Cornell University until they were summoned to 
service in the Army or Navy. And in order that their re 
for training here might be raised to the highest potency, I asked the 
faculty, and the faculty unanimously voted, to excuse all students of 
the university who would devote either a considerable portion or the 
whole of their time and pee igre to military training from a consider- 
able portion or the whole of their academic work. Over and above 
the 1,400 students who still remain in the corps of cadets taking the 
required military training we now have a considerable number of men 
taki this intensive military training, and the number of these is 
daily increasing. I am glad to report, also, that my advice to students 
to continue their military training at Cornell University is in accord 
with instructions that have been issued by The Adjutant General to 
students in Cornell and similar institutions throughout the Union. 

May I end with a personal remark? 


Dr. Schurman says: 


I have said to the students of this university that in all m 
rience and reading I know of no cause better worth fighting 
dying for than that which our country is now maintaining. 


expe- 
or and 
I have 
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said, to them that if my life were of; good to the cause and the 
Government: could use it I would will Bek ve it. I have no right, 
however, to urge other men's sons to en for battle or for death, 
nor have 1 done so. I have: not even urged’ my own: sons to enlist; 
but they are- enlisting: Just the same, one of them a: graduate: in this 
year's class and another who graduated: in 1913. 

In the name of the young men ot the country and for the sake of 
the young: men of the country. I beg Congress to adopt: the plan of 
organization of our military forces recommended) by the President and 
his expert advisers— the only, plan which: will assuredly bring us suc- 
cess in the warfare we Have deliberately, and on high grounds decided 
to wage tor the sake of freedom, civilization; and humanity: 

Mr. President, here are the views of some of the great’ col- 
lege presidents of our Nation, at. the head of institutions where 
all’ the young men are eligible for draft: They, see the wisdom 
of requiring men from every walk: of life taking their share of 
the burden now facing the Nation- and not permitting it to 
fall upon a very few. 

I have some observations of my own on the subject to sub- 
mit. 

Mr. President, enlistments in ber 3 et y since April 
1, given: by States, indicate the failure of the volunteer sys- 
tem: The Regular Army on April 1 required 183,898- en-“ Mr. WEEKS: Mr. President—— A 
listed men to bring it up to its full authorized strength: After The VICA PRESIDENT. Does the Senater from New York 
20 days of enlistments: all over the country, the greater part Yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 
of this period being after war was declared’ on April 6; the Mr. CALDER. I yield. f 
Regular Army had: gained only 23,842 men. The figures: of Mr: WEEKS. May E suggest to the Senator from New York 
recent date do. not show any appreciable increase in the rate of that that was more than: one-fifth of the total: cost of the: mili- 
enlistment, It required 20 days to raise one-seventli of the tary operation of conducting the Civil War?: 8 
quota for the entire country. At that rate it would take 140 Mr. CALDER. I thank the Senator from Massachusetts for 
days to complete the quota, or nearly five months. This is his suggestion. The figures are certainly very large and go 
only the quota needed to bring: the Regular Army: to full to show how important it is that this bill should be enacted: 
strength, and takes into no account Whatever the: Nutional] Of this amount alone New York State paid in bounties to her 
Guard and the new army which is planned in this bill. It sus- volunteers the: sum of $80,000,000. The State of New: Jersey, a: 
talus completely the argument that the United States can not eee State to New York, contributed a sum exceeding: 
raise an adequate force by the volunteer system. 000. 

The eee system is the only one wllich distributes | The army that the United States must possess in order to 
the burden equally and scientifically. It levies the draft pro- Wage Successful war must be a: large: one; it: must not be: sec- 
portionately among the States, and each State must do its share; tional: it must fall equally: upon all States; it must be so organ- 
Likewise, no State ean do more than: its: share; except by vol: |i ized: that it does not in any way drain or impair the industrial 
unteering either in the Regular Army or the National Guard. resources of the United States; it: must be raised upon: à basis 
It provides an Army not made up of classes—conseripts: and of equality and universal obligation,, with full: power to: the Gov- 
yolunteers—but wholly of drafted men, all on an equal footing. | ernment: to take into: it those: men who can: best serye their 

It is the only system which will assure the United States of ¡country as soldiers and: leave out: of it those who can do more! 
being able to engage in the war on æ large scale without dis- | for their country by continuing in: the occupations: where their 
turbing its industrial and agricultural balance. By tlie selec- Services are imperatively, needed. 
tive draft the Government will be able to take only those men, | Mr. President, it is my purpose: to vote: for this measure,. and 
of the required military age, who can: best be spared for service for two reasons: First, it is the only certain way of raising: 
in the ranks. Under a volunteer system there is no way. of an army of sufficient size; and. second, E cam see no reason, Mr. 
preventing men from leaving necessary industries and’ crip- President, why one man who is: patriotic: enough to take up his; 
pling resources: that are just as important as an army. itself. Share of the burden should do his service while: another, less: 
The Government, in order to keep the: Nation's industries at a| Patriotic, should be permitted to shirk his- duty. 
high point of ‘efficiency must have the power to reject men for This is not a partisan: war. It is a war in which all the 
service in the ranks who are needed more elsewhere. Such people are united behind one leader, and is to be fought with all 
rejection: will be no reflection upon these men, but will be a the might that the country possesses, in. the end that peace may 
tribute to the fact that they can do better service for their coun- | 5900 be aecomplished. Mr. President, E make no complaint’ 
try outside of the Army. ‘against any individual, but L trust the President will take ad- 

The selective draft is the only method by which: the Nation's | V@2tage of the experience: of England: and France: and in the: 
great industrial machinery can be safeguarded against: deterio- | very beginning place in, charge of the departments of Govern- 
ration. There are many: patriotic men who will want: to enter ment men who have been tried, men who are able to handle 
the military service and who ought not to be permitted to do so; matters of large concern, so that the very best results can be 
not because they will not make good soldiers but beeause they; obtained as we take euclt successive step. 
ean do more for their country by continuing: in their occupa- This war upon: which we have entered is the biggest business 
tions. The exemptions from draft provided in the pending bill, | being transacted: im the world to-day. Europe has: organized 
and the diseretion which is left in the hands of the President to for it on a business basis. It is paramount to every other form 
make additional exemptions, make certain that the Nation can of human activity. The United States must organize for war 
not cripple itself, particularly: when: one of our first and great- | in the same way. While) there is: high and noble sentiment’ in 
est duties iu the war is: to assist our allies in maintaining living || the aims for which we are fighting we can not permit sentiment 
conditions in Europe ruther than fighting conditions. | to, interfere: with the building up of the organization: that will 

As aun example, one of the first things this country faces is the | carry on the work. It must be scientific; it must be effective: 
construction of a very large fleet of cargo ships: in addition to] and democratie; one under which no man can do more than his 
increasing the Navy. It would be a grave mistake, both from just share, while at the same time making sure of the fact that 
a military and economie standpoint, to take any man into the | no man can be a slacker, 
ranks: whose: services: are needed in building: ships. There is x Mr. NEW obtained: the floor. 
shortage of such labor now. No man needed to help build ships Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield for a moment? T wish 
ought to be allowed to volunteer as a. soldier, and under the to ask the Senator from New York if he lias the figures show- 
selective-draft system; such a. mistake will be prevented. The ing the amount of bounties paid to conseripts in the Civil War? 
same thing applies to other industries directly affecting the Mr. GALDER. I have not; I will say to the Senator, I par- 
war and also to agriculture, ‘ticularly inquired of the War Department as to the sum paid to 

Although none can predict the duration of the war; the only | volunteers, and they informed me that the totals indicated by 
safe and sensible course for the United States to follow is to] me were paid for volunteers only. 
prepare for a long war; that means the raising of a large army: Mr. President, I ask to insert in my remarks a telegram from 
it means, proceeding. upon. the principle that ultimately this the chairman of the recruiting committee of the mayor's com- 
country will be required to send an army, to the. battle | mittee. on national defense of the city of New York. 
fields. The volunteering. figures published from day to day by | The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to. 
the War Department prove conclusively that no army ofi a size | do so is granted. 


| worth while sending to Europe cam be raised by the volunteer 
system. Talk about raising a million volunteers overnight is 
‘nonsense. The United States has been actually at war for 
7 5 — weeks, and the ranks of the Regular Army and National 
Guard have been open to more thun 600.000 volunteers; they are 
Still open —wide open and tlie volunteers are coming in slowly. 


Mr. President, my attention lias been called to certain facts: 
‘regarding the enlistment of volunteers in the Civil War which. 
‘has not yet been discussed in this Chamber. T am informed: 
by the: War Department that the loyal States of the country 
paid in bounties to volunteers the sum of $288,000,000; and the 
Federal Government also. paid for the same service in the days 
of the Clvil War the sum of 8369,000,000. These two amounts: 
together aggregate the enormous total of $648,000,000. It was 
necessary then, even in the hour when men were moved by 
great patriotic impulses, for the States and the Nation to con- 
tribute this vast sum for the purpose of obtaining volunteers. 
This fact, it seems to me; is worthy of very serious considera- 
tiom 


The telegram is as follows: 


New Lonk, April 26, 1917, 


Hon. WX. R. CALDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Notwithstarding tremendous efforts and intensive campaigning on 
behalf of the regular recruiting officers and men assisted by numerous 
citizens’ committees as well as thousands of volunteer women workers, 
supported by press, theaters, and motion-picture houses of New York, 
as well as comprehensive display of posters and window cards, the re- 
sults to date are totally inadequate to meet military requirements. We 
consider the volunteer system an absolute failure. We know you are 
supporting the measure approved by the President, but we are h- 
ing you the above facts in the hope that they may be of some value to 
you in assisting the administration to pass the legislation which they 
consider essential for the purpose of increasing the military forces by 
the draft system, which is the only fair, efficient, and democratic way 
by which an army can be raised. 

ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL, 
Chairman Recruiting Committee of the 
Mayor’s Committee on National Defense, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, it is not my intention to deliver 
anything like an address to the Senate; I have not the purpose 
to do anything of that sort; but, as a member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, I have given to the pending bill the best 
thought and attention of which I am capable, and L have some 
ideas concerning it on which I should like to express myself 
very briefly. 

In the first place, Mr. President, I think it is true that in 
the part of the country from which I come there is a consider- 

able misapprehension as to the real character of this bill. At 
least half of all the mail I get refers to the bill as “a universal - 
service bill,” which it is not. For the last 20 years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, or nearly so, I have individually favored a system of uni- 
versal military training, a service which goes a great deal 
further than this bill does, I do not think it is understood by 
the public in my section, for instance, that this bill does not 
provide for anything that even approaches universal military 
training. It falls far short of that, certainly. For instance, it 
is proposed to take 1 man in every 12 between the ages of 19 
and 25 years; those who obtain military training are but the 
1 in 12 who are drafted into the service. The other 11 receive 
nothing of the kind. Of course, they may be used in the manu- 
facture of munitions or there may be a good reason why they 
are exempted ; but the fact remains that they are exempted, and 
that they do not get any military training. 

Mr. President, the newspapers seem to think that there is 
no opposition to this measure; that the opinion about it is all 
one way. I think that I could prove to any of the editors of 
such papers by the mail which I get in my office that they are 
mistaken about that. Half of the mail which I get, perhaps, is 
in favor of this bill; the other half is against it. The opinions 
that are expressed are by people who differ diametrically, and 
one set of them is as much entitled to consideration as is the 
other. I have tried to give proper weight to both sides. 

I have now been a member of this body long enough to dis- 
cover that a Senator gets a good deal of advice, to all of which 
he should listen, of course, and to all of which I have listened. 
I have also discovered that there is only one safe guide-a Sena- 
tor should follow, and that is his own judgment, and I shall 
follow mine. In taking my position on this bill I shall vote 
exactly as I think the exigencies of the occasion require. I 
am going to support the measure. I have had no thought at any 
time of doing anything else, and yet, Mr. President, there are 
some things about it that I confess I do not like. 

For instance, I think too much is left in some respects to the 
diseretion of the War Department. It is, Mr. President, just 
as important that after this bill has passed it shall remain the 
law as it is to pass it in the first instance. In this country no 
law will remain in force beyond the day when popular approval 
of it is withdrawn. It is important that every feature of this 
bill to which there is reasonable objection and which can be 
removed or modified without impairing the efficiency of the 
measure should be so removed or modified at this time. 

For instance, oné feature of the bill of which our people in 
Indiana complain is the section that provides that under the 
operation of the bill the Indiana man who is conscripted after 
the time the National Guard units are taken over into the Army 
of the United States may be assigned, and probably will be as- 
signed, to commands in different parts of the country in which 
there are no Indiana men serving. 

I am willing, Mr. President, to defer to the General Staff 
and to accord superior wisdom to it in most of the recommenda- 
tions that they have made with reference to this bill, but 
neither the General Staff nor any other authority can make me 
believe that the 19 or 20 year old soldier from Indiana will 
serve as well—that he will make as. good a soldier—if he finds 
himself in a command with a soldier from North Dakota on 
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one side and one from New Hampshire on the other as he would 
if he found himself with soldiers from his own State, his own 
companions, with whom he has some community of interest. 

The senior Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], in the 
very able exposition of the bill which he gave a few days ago, 
told us that it would be the policy of the War Department— 
and it was so stated before our committee also—to follow the 
plan of assigning the soldiers from a particular State to com- 
mands which had originally come from that State; but, Mr. 
President, if that is to be the policy of the War Department, 
why not write it into the law? The time to make a law right 
is when you make it in the first instance, and I think that should 
be written into the law. Departments sometimes change their 
minds; departments change their heads; the policy of one 
Secretary may not be the policy of the Secretary who preceded 
him; and so this policy should be made a part of the law and 
not be left to the varying whims of shifting department heads. 

Another ching, Mr. President. I think the Senate of the United 
States ought not to pass a bill with a “joker” in it, and I 
think there is one in this bill. To that I am opposed, and 
I have prepared an amendment, which will be offered in due 
time, that is intended to provide that each State shall furnish 
its just proportion of the men who are to be conscripted into 
this army in the proportion that their population bears to the 
total population of the United States. It is not fair that one 
State should be required under any circumstances or for any 
reason to make up the quota that another State fails to pro- 
vide. It is my opinion that no considerable element of our 
population should either be granted immunity from the draft, or 
to have immunity forced upon them, especially when that ele- 
ment is protesting against it, and where forcing it upon them 
in any particular State will result inevitably in the people 
of another State having to supply the-deficiency thus created. 
There is in this bill a hidden provision which will result in 
exactly that very thing. The Senate and the people should 
know of this and know just what it is they are adopting and 
the difference it will make to the respective States if they do 
adopt it. I am opposed to it, and in the interest of the State 
I represent and those to be adversely affected by it I shall 
seek to have this measure amended to meet this objection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator from In- 
diana yield for a question? 

Mr. NEW. I will. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why should not the same rule be brought 
down to the county or even to each township in the State? 
Why, for instance, should a State in making up its quota be 
allowed to take them from certain counties and leave other 
counties to not furnish any; or why should a township, or even 
a voting precinct, be relieved of furnishing its quota? Would 
it not be well to make the township the unit rather than the 
State? 

Mr. NEW. I think it might be brought down to as fine a 
point as that without doing anybody any injustice, and I 
think that would probably meet with general approval. It cer- 


‘tainly would meet with mine. 


However, Mr. President, I do not wish to take up the time 
of the Senate. It was for the reason that I entertained the 
objections to the bill which I have just stated that I withheld 
my signature from the report of the majority of the com- 
mittee. Those were the things which I had in mind when 
I withheld my name from that report. I shall at the proper 
time offer an amendment which will provide for meeting those 
objections. 

Mr. President, that is all I now care to say. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, to-day it is not a question which 
should be discussed for one moment as to whether the Congress 
of the United States or any citizen of the United States shall 
stand by his country and stand by the President of the United 
States as the representative of his country. 

The measure now pending is one which is being advocated, 
through which an army is to be raised to be placed at the com- 
mand of the President of the United States. Under the Con- 
stitution of the United States the Congress of the United States, 
and not the President of the United States, nor the General 
Staff, nor the Secretary of War, shall raise the armies of the 
United States. In debating this question the Congress of the 
United States is performing its constitutional duty. To follow, 
without consideration and without debate, any plan proposed 
by anyone else would be a further surrender than Congress, even, 
as yet has made of its constitutional duties. The impatience 
of some of the great newspapers, of some of the Senators, of some 
of the college professors, and of some of those who are holding 
meetings in the different States of the country with the acti:m 
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of Congress in proceeding to debate this proposition is based 
upon the modern theory that the entire management of the 
affairs of this country is vested in one department. 

I might admit, sir, that since four years ago the Congress of 
the United States, without rhyme or without reason, reversed 
itself upon a great matter of policy because the President told 
them to do so, and that Congress, surrendering then its preroga- 
tives, has continued to yield its constitutional prerogatives to 
the executive department, therefore that Congress iself has 
given cause that there should now exist among the people of the 
country a misunderstanding of the duties of this body. 

Mr. President, those of us who think that the pending measure 
should be amended at least are sincere in the belief that we 
are just as patriotic as are those Senators who take this bill 
as it comes from the committee without the crossing of a “t” 
or the dotting of an “i.” I know that those of us who have the 
temerity to express the views which I am expressing may expect 
criticism, violent criticism, possibly denunciation; but for one, 
Mr. President, I have been for five years in the position where, 
by experience, to paraphrase Kipling, I have learned to hear 
the words I have spoken twisted by others to make a trap for 
fools. 

Mr. President, we are to-day, in my judgment, confronted by 
the greatest emergency which our people have ever met or been 
called upon to meet in this country, with the exception of the 
days of the Civil War. I am so thoroughly impressed with the 
fact that it is an emergency that I object to the passage of this 
bill as it stands, because it is in no sense an emergency measure, 
except that it contains in its first line the word “ emergency.” 

I propose to stand by the President of the United States, Not 
only as the President of the United States, but when we shall 
have raised an army as the constitutional Commander in Chief 
of the Army of the United States; but I know that when the 
Congress of the United States has by the passage of this 
measure, or any other measure or resolution, simply authorizing 
the President of the United States to raise an army—or as I 
conceive this bill, restricting the President of the United States 
in raising an army—when the Congress of the United States has 
done that, then the Congress of the United States has no further 
power of any character whatsoever in the matter of, in the con- 
duct of, the war, of the direction of the war, of the removal of an 
incompetent from some important position, but that the power 
is vested in one man, and in one man alone; therefore, with 
due respect to the great press of the United States, to the college 
professors who are sending telegrams here, to those who are 
holding patriotic meetings and instructing us as to our duties, 
with great respect to the people of the United States who believe 
that this measure is an emergency measure and should be 
adopted, I propose to explain what it is in my conception. 

The chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, in inter- 
rupting the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]—I thought with 
some heat—stated that this had been his measure for one year 
and a half; that it was not an emergency measure offered now 
to meet an emergency, but had been the policy which he, as 
chairman of the committee, thought should have been adopted 
a year and a half ago in time of peace, when this country was 
yet pursuing the “ watchful waiting“ policy. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I inferrupt the 
Senator there? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to say to the Senator that I 
did not intend to go quite that far, if I made that statement. 
My purpose was to state that the principle of universal military 
training, which I had been advocating for a long while, is fully 
recognized in this bill, and I stated, or intended to state, that 
the same principle was embraced in a bill which I had introduced 
more than a year ago and which was known as the universal 
military training bill. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I thank the Senator. I think that 
I did not misquote his words, but I thank him for his explana- 
tion, because if he could make it to every man who has sent a 
telegram here, if he could impress it upon the minds of Senators 
here, then this bill would never pass without such amendments 
as some of us are insisting upon. 

Universal military training! Yes; the people of the United 
States have been aroused to the necessity of universal training, 
and the telegrams that are sent here to-day are upon the propo- 
sition of universal training and not with reference to the existing 
emergency, except in so far as they have been told by the great 
press of this country that this measure does meet an emergency. 
This is a measure for peace; it is a measure of preparedness; it 
is possibly a measure which should be adopted to prepare us 
for an emergency, but in no sense, as I have stated. is it an 
emergency measure in itself, except that it has the word “ emer- 
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gency ” printed in the first line of the bill. 
objection to it. 

Mr. President, some of the Members of the Senate will remem- 
ber that for four years or more I have been insisting that some 
emergency measure should be adopted, that some measure of 

preparedness should be adopted. Some of you who were here 
when the treaty with Denmark for the purchase of the Danish 
West Indies was under consideration will recall that at that time 
I told you almost word for word what you would be confronted 
with at this time, and urged the purchase of the Danish West 
Indies as a measure of preparedness. 

I have been thoroughly impressed for a number of years that, 
governed solely by our own selfish, material, national interests, 
the United States of America should have prepared to enter this 
great war on the side of the allies. I have urged here time and 
again that if she did not prepare and selfishly take part with 
the allies in this war she would in all human probability be 
confronted with the serried armies of Germany upon the Ameri- 
can Hemisphere; and, sir, I am sorry to say that I am not now 
an optimist. I believe now that unless the United States of 
America throws its men into the trenches of France in all human 
probability the United States of America must build trenches 
upon her own soil in the near future to resist an attack from an 
almost irresistible world power. 

You can understand from my expressions that I am not one 
of those who seek to stand for one moment in the way when it 
is proposed to raise a great army; but, on the other hand, it has 
been astounding to me to note the insistence upon the passage, 
without any amendment, of a measure of this kind, which is 
avowedly a peace measure, a measure of preparedness, and, in 
my judgment, not a war measure, or, at least, an emergency 
measure. 

As yet, sir, the people of the United States understand that 
we have made a declaration of war, and therefore we are at 
war; but the great mass of the people of the United States ap- 
parently do not understand that the United States of America, 
our loved country, is now in war, and the Senate and the Con- 
gress of the United States, in my judgment, do not yet under- 
stand that we are in war, and that every sacrifice must be 
made, every material resource must be used in its prosecution. 

Why, Mr. President, we wilk win this victory; but, unless the 
German people rise up against the military régime now govern- 
ing them, we will win it at a sacrifice that we did not make 
even from 1861 to 1865; we will win, because eventually right 
must triumph and civilization will not be extinguished; we will 
win, because soonor or later this great Nation, not a military 
Nation in any sense, but a Nation of great warlike people, will 
rise in its might and at least, through the pressure of public 
opinion, if not through the voices of their selected Representa- 
tives here, will force from office those who would tie their hands 
and shackle their feet and leave them, without experience, at 
the mercy of the military régime, which to-day is as absolutely 
unprepared to meet the emergency as it was four months ago, 
drilling men who are offering themselves in the service of their 
country with broomsticks; not able, they say, to arm the Na- 
tional Guard, which is offering itself day by day to fill up the 
ranks, using as an excuse that they have not authorized the 
recruiting to war strength of the present National Guard, and 
stating that they are not even able to supply the equipment 
which is needed. Why, Mr. President, some great calamity, 
possibly occurring immediately, might arouse the people of the 
United States and might arouse those who have charge of its 
present Military Establishment to the fact that the United 
States is in war. 

France sent us money when we needed it. She sent her sons 
to serve under Washington. She sent her navy under Rocham- 
beau. She sent her army to join us in the trenches at our call. 
The Congress of the United States has passed a bill providing 
for a loan to be made upon Government bonds to be issued by 
France as security; and the Senate of the United States is now 
proposing to pass a bill under which by August 1 it is proposed 
that the men who shall be summoned shall be registered, and 
that after August 1 the boys between 19 and 25 years of age 
who have been registered shall be considered by the recruiting 
officers; and, in the discretion of the President of the United 
States, any one of them who has any occupation of any kind 
er character can be exempted, or, if inadvertently he may have 
deen enlisted, then he may be discharged. An emergency 
measure to allow or to direct the President of the United 
States to raise an army for the defense of this country! It is 
a restrictive measure, tying the hands of the President of the 
United States and shackling the people of the United States, 
which in the end will result, if fully carried out, in establishing 
a military caste among the people of the United States. 


That. sir, is my 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. If it will not interrupt the Senator, and because 
he has approached a part of this bill which I think is susceptible 
of a construetion that I did not discover until a short time 
ago, I should like the privilege of asking the chairman of the 
committee his construction of the language I am about to read. 
I am addressing the inquiry te the chairman of the committee; 
and it is in point with what the Senator from New Mexico is 
saying, or I would not bring it up. 

Mr. FALL. I am glad to have the Senator interrupt me. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator’s attention to the language 
appearing on line 19, page 6. By way of preliminary I will 
say that the bill up to that point provides for filling the Regular 
Army by enlistment; and if the men do not enlist, then by 
draft; for filling the militia by enlistment and drafting the 
militia into the service; and then for raising 500,000 men by 
draft, with the privilege of raising a further 500,000 by draft, 
and then a further 500,000 by draft. 

On page 5 the language is: 


Such draft shall be based upon linbittty- to military service of all 
male citizens, or male persons not allen enemies who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, between the ages of 19 and 25. years, 
and shall take place and be maintained under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe not inconsistent with the terms of this act. 


Now, coming to the language to which I especially call atten- 
tion, section. 3 provides for an absolute exclusion from the draft 
of certain officers of the United States, persons of certain re- 
ligious opinions, and then this language follows: 


And the President is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from 
said selective draft and from the draft under the second paragraph 
of section 1 hereof— 


Which is the militia draft— 


or to draft for 3 military service only, persons of the following 
classes: Custom clerks; persons employed by the United States 
in the transmission of the madis; artificers and workmen empleo in 


vy yards of the United States, and such 


other persons 9 in yrsa of the United States — — 
President ma pilots ; . — nthe D 7 e 
sem service vot any cits San, or merchant within the nited ort — 


the emergeney 


= dent th ‘to rt, 
D em for s 
advisable ; and support, w to 


— No exemption or exci 
therefor no longer exists. 

Now, to explain what I am trying to get at, notice: The 
President is hereby authorized to exelude or discharge from 
said selective draft these people; but there is the other clause: 
He is authorized to exclude or discharge or to draft for par- 
tial military service only. Now, I want to know from the 
ehairman of the committee if those words, “or to draft for 
partial military service only,” were not put in this bill after it 
was prepared, if he ean tell me? 


ically and morall 
2 when a canes 


Mr. CFI MRRLAIN. Does the Senator mean whether they 


were put in after the bill eame from the committee? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; whether they were put in after the bill 
was drawn, either befere it actually went to the committee 
or in the committee? 

Mr. ~ IE am not so sure about that; but I 
think T Lave the original draft of the bill, as it came to the 
ehairman of the committee. I do not think any ehange was 
ever made after it came to the committee. 

Mr. REED. It the Senators will take the bill and read it 
with the words or to draft“ in it, the presence of those words 
makes a part of the language almost meaningless; but the 
pein? I am trying to get at is an important one: I want to 
know if, under that clause, “or to draft for partial military 
service only,” an additional is not conferred upon the 
President, a power in addition to the ordinary military draft, 
and if it is not possible under that power for the President, if 
he saw fit, to draft, we will say, every engineer upon the 
railroads into the military service and simply call upon them 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will say to the Sen- 
ator that in nearly every military act that has been passed 
since the first act of 1792 all of the classes named in the lan- 
guage to which the Senator calls attenion have been entirely 
exempted from military service. _ 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Oh, I am not speaking of an exemption; I am 
speaking of an additional power to draft. Does not this lan- 
guage give the President the power to call upon anybody out- 
side of those who may be ordinarily drafted? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I am going to ask the indulgence 
of the Senator from Missouri. I think the proposition which 
he is now advancing must be settled before this bill is eyer voted 
upon. I think it is very important, and I have been struck with 


another phase of it; but at this particnlar moment, if the: 
Senator will allow this to go over until I come to the conclusion: 
‘of my remarks, I should be glad to continue my statement. 

Mr. REED. I perhaps ought not to have interrupted the 
Senator. 

Mr. FALL. I am very glad the Senator has called attention 
to the matter, because it will give other Senators an oppor- 
tunity to look inte it and possibly be able to meet some of the 
objections whieh I can see, as well as those which the Senator 
has read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I just say, in conelusion, that I 
presume that language was put in to exclude from the partial 
military service these individuals. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I will say that F do not know 
whether this was intended to enable the President of the United 
States to draft some people for military service and then to 
draft other people for partial military service, or whether 
coming under this exclusion proposition there was no provision 
for his drafting for partial military service; but this was a 
provision to enable him to exclude certain people from partial 
military service. Fwill say that F ean net understand it. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to have it stated as strongly 
as words will express it, that it may appear in the Rxconn with- 
out any equivocation whatsoever, that I hope net to vote for 
any measure which does not contain a conscription proposition. 
At the same time I hope not te be compelled to vote for a half- 
prepared, half-way peace measure, half-preparedness measure 
at this critical moment unless there is along with it a provision 
to meet the present emergeney, which, in my judgment, should 
be met by appealing to the patriotism of the people of the United 
States, which has never in the past been appealed to in vain, 
by authorizing the President and direeting the Secretary of War 
to call for volunteers, and at the same time empowering the 
President to take the coward and the slacker who will not 
serve his country in one capacity or another and compel him to 
serve it. 

E would not want to vote for the volunteer system without a 
provision for conscription. I do not want to vote for any purely 
conscriptive measure; and certainly I do not want to be com- 
pelled to vote for a measure which is not one of universal sery- 
ice, not one under which a proper army can be but 
one which restricts the President in every move which he makes, 
which provides that he can not raise an army except of those 
between 19 and 25 years of age first, and then which provides 
in terms that the sense of the Congress of the United States is 
that he should exempt those men who come under the provisions 
of this act; which is so broad in its terms that he may exempt 
“persons engaged in industries, including agriculture, found 
to be necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establish- 
ment or the effective operation of the military forees or the 
maintenance of national interest during the emergency.” 

In other words, as a lawyer I say, following the ordinary rule 
of statutory construction, where the legislative body enacts a 
law and includes within it a provision directory, or even per- 
missive, in its nature to the executive who shall carry out the 
law, the executive is entirely justified in construing the per- 
missive words of the statute as directory to himself. I appeal 
to any lawyer here whether that is not the correct rule of in- 
terpretation. In the event, to go to the extreme limit of that rule, 
the President chose to treat these words as directory, then, sir, 
between the ages of 19 and 25 he could only place in the ranks 
of the United States Army the beys who have not a job. 

An emergency measure? Mr. President, gallant France, to 
which this country owes so much, is practically, except in 
nobility of spirit and courage, at her last gasp. She is praying 
for men to take the vacant places in. those treriches which are 
flooded with the blood of her soldiers. She has a right to ex- 
pect that the descendants of those whom she helped to gain 
their independence will at any sacrifice of their volunteers, the 
best blood in the United States, come now to her assistance in 
her time of dire need and peril. But if this offers no appeal, 
then I say to you that if you ever let the Germans reach Paris, 
through Mexico, baeked by 15,000,000 people friendly to them, 
they will next reach Chicago and cut your great United States 
in two without the necessity of bombarding one of your Atlantic 
or western ports. In self-preservation you must have men on 
the firing line, and you must have them there at the earliest 
possible moment. 

This is no measure providing for that policy. What is the 
policy which we propose to pursue? If you are voting for a 
half-hearted, half-prepared measure for preparedness, that you 
may here be ready selfishly and cold-bloodedly to defend your 
own. factories and farms through the sacrifice of France and 
Great Britain; if that is your purpose, this measure will to 
some extent enable you to carry it out, provided the thin 
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French lines hold, and provided the gallant Britons are able 
to land recruits in France until such time as you may hide be- 
hind your breastworks on American soil and then say to Ger- 
many, “Come and attack us.” If this is your purpose, Sen- 
ators, this bill well prepares to carry it out. If you realize 
your danger, although you may think nothing of the sacrifice 
of the French and of the English in your interests—if you 
realize your danger, then you will pass a war measure, and not 
a peace measure. 

Now, sir, the questions as to how the armies of the United 
States should be raised were discussed when the Constitution 
of the United States was formed. The people of the United 
States were determined that they should have no great military 
establishment. It was proposed that the standing army of the 
United States at any time should be limited to 3,000. It was 
proposed that the United States should not be allowed to have 
a standing army at all, or to raise troops. It was proposed that 
only the States of the Union themselves should have the right 
to raise troops, and that the National Government might, in 
time of emergency, call upon those States for their troops. It 
was proposed that the troops of the United States of America 
should not attack another country on foreign soil. It was the 
understanding that the troops of the United States could be 
used upon American soil. Finally, by a compromise, it was 
- agreed that no restriction should be placed upon the power of 
Congress to raise troops for the National Government, except 
that no appropriation bill on the subject should be passed for 
more than two years, so that no military caste might be formed, 
and so that this country might not become a great military 
nation. 

The question of the constitutionality of conscripting troops 
for foreign service I do not propose to discuss, Constitutions 
must yield to great national necessity. The question was dis- 
cussed in this Chamber by Daniel Webster, who took the posi- 
tion that you had no right to raise an army for foreign service, 
at least, by conscription. By volunteering we have fought upon 
foreign soil; by conscription, never. By volunteers we fought 
the Mexican War. By volunteers we fought the Spanish War. 
By conscripts we have fought no war upon foreign territory. 
These matters were all discussed at great length when the con- 
stitutional provisions were being adopted. 

You can not be efficient as a military nation and maintain 
your freedom as a democracy. The world knows that. Mili- 
tary efficiency and democracy do not go hand in hand except 
as the democracy may be made efficient by military training in 
time of peace; and yet even then it can never be as efficient as 
is the Prussian autocracy to-day. 

Hold up to us the example of Prussia? Then, sir, forget the 
words of the Declaration of Independence, reject the counsel 
of those who made this country for you, and remember that 
in the adoption of these constitutional provisions and restric- 
tions with reference to the military force of the United States 
the great authority appealed to by some here for conscription, 
George Washington, presided over the convention, and Madi- 
son and Hamilton and Jay and others took part in the debates. 
The constitutional provisions and the policy of this country 
are the outgrowth of their counsel and of their ability. 

Now, sir, if you choose military efficiency, if that way lies 
the path for this country in the future, then you must under- 
stand that your form of government itself must be changed. 
Why, . President, Germany is supposed to be composed of 
some six kingdoms and many grand duchies and duchies, free 
cities, and free States, represented in the Reichstag and rep- 
resented in the Bundesrath; but under their articles of con- 
federation or agreement the Prussian Diet has the right to 
veto any measure restricting the army or its conduct which 
might be adopted by the Reichstag, and remember that under 
the Prussian constitution the Kaiser has the right to veto any 
act which they may pass touching the army, and that no power 
exists to pass such an act over his veto. They have military 
efficiency; but without the abject surrender of the constitu- 
tional rights, powers, and prerogatives of this body, or even 
with that abject surrender unless you change your form of 
government, you can not expect to have the military efficiency 
of a nation like Germany. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the emergency, and to what is it 
due? Let us have a little frank talk. 

For several years past we have heard nothing except that 
pfactically at any cost we were to be kept at peace, to be kept 
out of war. Then the talk about universal military training 
sprang up as an antidote. Those who would keep us at peace 
at any cost held out to the people the proposition that they 
should be trained in military science by some method of uni- 
versal training, 


The last campaign was fought entirely or practically so upon 
the issue of peace. The people of the United States were not 


prepared for a declaration of war. The people of the United 
States have not been aroused to the necessity for this war, be- 
cause they have been told that there was no necessity and 
would be no necessity for the war. They were told three years 
ago that those of us who insisted upon preparedness for war 
were hysterical. Then a great Secretary of War, impressed 
with the idea that there should be some measure of prepared- 
ness adopted, offered a bill creating a continental army of 
400,000 men for use in just such an emergency. The President 
of the United States indorsed it in a speech made November 5, 
1915, at the Biltmore Hotel, before the Manhattan Club. The 
President of the United States gave strong indorsement, as I 
read it, to that measure as he is now understood to be giving 
to this. And yet it was not insisted upon, and that Secretary of 
War resigned from the Cabinet and nothing yet was done. 

Mr. President, we had and have now a law providing for this 
emergency. Congress in 1914 prepared an act to meet exactly 
this emergency. Nothing more was necessary than that. When 
the President of the United States asked us to declare war he 
should have asked us in the same resolution to authorize him, 
under the act of 1914, to raise armies with which to carry on 
the war. The provisions of the law were already made. He 
could have called into the service of the United States any 
number he might desire, and he could have,asked you to apply 
to the volunteers exactly the same measure of selection which 
he asks you to provide here in the draft. As a substitute for 
the Garrison plan we passed, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the National Guard act of June 3, 1916. 

It was announced over the signature of Gen. Hugh L. Scott, 
in indorsing an article written by the present censor of the 
press, George Creel, that the National Guard act of June, 1916, 
was a failure. We are told one day that we will not recruit up 
the National Guard. We are told by the Secretary of War that 
there is no power under which they will recruit any additional 
units, as authorized by law, of the National Guard. Then we 
are told the next day that the Judge Advocate General has over- 
ruled the Secretary of War and that he will recruit it. We are 
told by the advocates of the bill here that there is a provision 
for volunteers exactly under this National Guard ruling by the 
Judge Advocate General. The fact remains the orders are out 
and are being obeyed that the National Guard shall not be re- 
eruited, and the excuse given is that we have not the weapons 
with which it can be equipped. 

There is no purpose, in my judgment, to use the National 
Guard except purely upon this soil in any event, and that was 
one of the provisions which was discussed in the convention 
which framed the Constitution. It was intended that the State 
troops should remain within the United States territory. There- 
fore, except as a defensive force on our own soil, under the 
plan as I understand it and under the laws and procedure here- 
tofore, the State troops were expected to remain within the 
confines of their own country. Therefore, of the troops which 
you are going to send abroad, if you ever conclude to send any 
abroad, there will remain the Regular Army of the United 
States and such troops as may be raised by conscription under 
the provisions of this act, if any such pass the censorship of 
the recruiting officers appointed by the President of the United 
States, 

Why has recruiting for the Regular Army been a failure, 
as we are told? There are several reasons. Officered as is the 
Regular Army of the United States the enlisted man is not the 
social equal of his officer. He receives a pittance for his serv- 
ice. He is not allowed in a dining room if his officer happens 
to be dining in the same room, because the officer objects to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that a rule of the Army? 

Mr. FALL. It is not a rule, but there are regulations of 
the Army which provide that there shall be no familiarity be- 
tween the enlisted men and the officers. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that that is a regulation 
which is promulgated by some one who has authority to pro- 
mulgate it, and that it is found among the prescribed regu- 
lations of our Army? 

Mr. FALL. It is not in the prescribed regulations, as I re- 
call it, but the Senator will find it in Andrews’s work on the 
units of the American Army, and in instructions to the squad 
leaders and instructions to the younger men in the Army; and 
I may say that Capt. Andrews’s book has been indorsed as of 
very high authority and of very great worth by Gen. Leonard 
Wood, of the Regular Army of the United States. The gen- 
eral instructions are understood and followed by officers. 

I may say to the Senator that I made this statement be- 
cause of something that occurred in my presence recently 
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when the National Guard was sent te the border. In one of 


came men from Michigan, from Wisconsin, from New York, from 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and all the other States of the 
Union, young college boys, some who had gone in to recruit 
fill up the ranks of the Boston Battery, officered by men w 
fathers and grandfathers were in the service of their State. 
The battery was served by enlisted men of the best families of 
the State of Massachusetts. It is a great State institution and 


was in that battery; and yet, in my presence, a Regula 
officer demanded ef the proprieter of the hotel that he should 
not let these Massachusetts boys come into the dining room. 
He could provide them a separate dining room; or if that were 
impossible, he should have an officers’ table for themselves, and 
put up a screen or arrange the tables in a way so that they— 
the officers—would not be associated with enlisted men. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? Can the 
Senator tell me whether I have been correctly informed that 
the Canadian officers and enlisted men mess together? 

Mr. FALL. I am told so; and if we ever send any of our 
Regular Army to the trenches of France te serve with Poilu, 
they will find the private soldier drinking his bottle of wine 
with his major or his colonel, for there the enlisted man feels 
that he is equal to any officer, but that he must obey the com- 
mand of that officer when on military duty. France, the great 
democracy, is able to maintain a great army, which she has 
been compelled to do, because she maintains it as a democratic 
army and has not created a military caste, 

Again, why do the boys not go into the Regular Army? Sir, 
those in the Regular Army on enemy soil at Vera Cruz were 
very industriously engaged for many months in cleaning up the 
filthiest city north of the Panama Canal for the benefit of a lot 
of brigands. Those whọ served in the Regular Army in the 
Pershing expedition were compelled to see their comrades shot 
down by a mob at Carrazal and were not allowed to go to their 
assistance. They were compelled to see their comrades lie 
blistering in the sun and begging for water, and hear their 
moans, and were not allowed to go to Carrazal. 

If you want recruits for the Regular Army, my friends, put 
over every recruiting station, “Men enlisted here for bat- 
talions in French trenches,” and immediately you will get all 
you want. So long as they understand the policy of this coun- 
try to be that they are to serve on the border by keeping their 
faces turned to the American side te prevent some reckless 
American from hurting Villa or some Mexican bandit, so long 
as they understand that this is their duty, so long will your 
Regular Army system be a failure, and those of us who have 
in our hearts any love for democracy as a matter of fact 
respect that feeling on the part of those who otherwise might 
have enlisted. 

The recruits for the National Guard were a failure. It was 
a very hard matter to fill up the National Guard on the 
border. Why? Because those who were mustered in or 
drafted into the service of the United States who had joined 
the National Guard under such terms of enlistment as their 
States provided were required to sign an oath joining the 
National Guard in the service of the United States for six 
years. Many of them would not do it. And now the Secre- 
tary of War has been compelled to say that when he does call 
for enlistments for the National Guard, if he does do so. he 
will agree that he will discharge them at the end of this war. 
If that agreement had been made when the National Guard 
went to the border, that they could be discharged so soon as 
the emergency for which they were called was over, there would 
not have been a missing man at roll call the next morning. 

Why, sir, with all the enthusiasm of the patriotic American 
youths, the National Guard in every State of the Union at the 
call of the President made its way to the border as rapidly as 
the Regular Army headquarters could furnish transportation. 
It is not their fault that they did not get there sooner. They 
went there because they believed that when the President called 
them immediately after the massacre at Carrazal they were 
going there in the service of their country and not simply 
to lie in tents in the blistering southern sun. When they 
found they were mistaken and that they had been drafted in 
under what they considered, many of them, practically false 
pretenses for a six years’ enlistment, three years in the active 


service and three years in the reserve, many of them were so 
thoroughly disgusted that they would have availed themselves 
of any excuse or any opportunity to avoid any further service in 
the National Guard. 

Now, Mr. President, the newspapers of the country and va- 
rious good citizens of the country have been criticizing Congress 
for delay in passing this bill. Congress has stood as patrioti- 
cally behind the present occupant of the White House as any 
Congress ever stood behind any man in time of dire danger or 
in time of peace. 

Congress has passed the greatest appropriation bill ever 
known in any five years of this country’s life and has placed 
without any one qualifying restriction billions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money in the hands of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It is the duty of the Congress of the United States, sir, 
to see that money is paid out by direct appropriation. Congress 
has abdicated its functions, has surrendered to the President 
of the United States the sole control of practically seven or 
eight billion dollars, I believe, for which not even an account- 
ing can practically be demanded. 

I am not going to refer at this time to the use of some of 
the funds already provided by the Congress in this bill in direct 
opposition to the wording of the law made by the Congress of 
the United States, as I understand its terms. Congress has 
voted this enormous amount ef money; it has pledged all the 
resources of the Government and gone further than that and 
pledged all the resources of the country; and is it now expected 
to place the lives of the boys of this country, without any re- 
striction whatsoever, in the hands of men of no military expe- 
rience without expressing its own views, without discussing 
fully what should be done, who should serve, and how they 
should serve? Sir, if the people of the United States generally 
demand this of Congress, then the people of the United States 
demand an autocracy to-day and are tired of their democracy. 

I for one, Mr. President, may say to you now that in the face 
of the prepaganda which has been carried on in the United 
States for the last few years, in the face of that which is now 
being carried on, in the face of the apathy of the people to the 
danger of this great country in the last three or four years, I 
have not believed and do not believe now that some of those 
charged with the administration of this Government realize the 
great emergency. In the firm belief that out of this war will 
come a change of government in this country, I am speaking to 
you now probably for the last time, because I say to you 
frankly and openly, Senators, the end of my present terin will 
witness my withdrawal from public life, and 1 am speaking to 
you with alt solemnity, earnestly if mistakenly. You are in 
the passage of this bill giving a greater power to a President 
than was ever possessed hy Peter the Great of Russia or any 
other autocrat from the earliest days of history to the time of 
the overthrow of Nicholas ef Russia. You are doing what 
Washington and others advised against rather than in favor of, 
and you are doing under the provisions of this act a futile 
and, in my judgment, a foolish thing. 

Sir, Congress abdicates its functions upon the demand of 
newspapers or of the executive officers who seem to be laboring 
under the delusion that a Secretary of War called from civil 
life in Cleveland is as fully armed and equipped for the manage- 
ment of a great military force as was the goddess Minerva, who 
sprang, fully armed and armored, from the head of Jupiter to 
defend Athens in time of need. Is it possible that the people 
of the United States believe that a man, serving possibly as a 
proprietor of a newspaper, by the simple call of the voice of the 
master becomes one qualified to direct the destinies of the iron 
dogs of the Navy and advise what shall be done with our first 


line of protection? And we shall not discuss it; we must vote 


as patriotic Senators from our States, as the Senator from 
Oregon doubtless thinks we should vote, for this measure, plac- 
ing in the hands of the Secretary of War the lives of our boys 
without restriction of any kind, and then allowing him to 
select whom he pleases. 

Mr. President, the people of the United States so long as their 
Constitution remains in effect during this war can only pray 
that from the admitted intelligence of the President of the 
United States may arise the wisdom that his may be the great 
heart, the knowledge of the people of the United States, the 
sympathy with the common man of the United States, the 
understanding of the purpose of this democracy. We can only 
pray that with his intelligence he may possess those faculties 
which enabled Abraham Lincoln to save this Union in its time 
of need. We can only hope and pray that the Secretary of War 
may become imbued with the wisdom of military science, the 
knowledge of a Napoleon, but if so, it contraverts your theory 
that only the Regular man is a proper soldier.. We can only 
hope that this may prove true. We can only hope that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy of this Union may arrive at some under- 
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standing of the needs of the Navy and of the desire of the 
people, because having placed the wealth of the country, as we 
have done, in the hands of these two Secretaries we are now 
placing as well the lives of the country in their hands. 

Should incompetency or mistake cause the loss of millions or 
of hundreds of thousands of lives there is no method by which 
the Congress of the United States can meet that incompetency, 
because you can only impeach one in the executive department 
for high crimes and misdemeanors. No power under our Con- 
stitution can make a vacancy in the office of the Secretary of 
the Navy except the power of the presidential office, although 
that Secretary might send to the bottom every ship upon which 
you depend for your safety. 

In what I have said I want it distinctly understood that I am 
not reflecting upon the intelligence, patriotism, or ability of 
either of these men. I only offer my earnest prayer that they 
may make no mistakes, and my since hope impressed in my 
heart, Mr. President, impressed with the great seriousness of 
this occasion, is that they will prove themselves competent and 
of the courage and wisdom of any military leader who ever led 
a devoted people to victory. But if they prove incompetent, 
Senators, you can not reach them. Your power stops with the 
creation of the Army and voting and raising the funds. And 
yet it is demanded that in these measures your voice even 
should not be heard if in any respect not voting “aye” to every 
proposition submitted for your consideration under the state- 
ment that it is an administration measure. 

Mr. President, there have been some authorities quoted here, 
and I am going to occupy the time of the Senate in using the 
same authorities. Gen. Emory Upton is the authority relied 
upon and quoted by those who advocate this measure without 
amendment—I mean in the Senate and by those upon the out- 
side. I may say it is relied upon and it is quoted by the news- 


papers. 

Some of his opinions on the previous page and on page 14 also 
have been quoted from. On page 14 Gen. Upton says that one 
of the great weaknesses of our military system is “ the assump- 
tion of command by the Secretary of War.” I read from page 
14, Upton’s Military Policy of the United States, under the sub- 
head of “ Tenth.” Gen. Upton goes a little further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, than he has been quoted, and on page 11 he says, “ Bat- 
tles are not lost alone on the field; they may be lost beneath 
the Dome of the Capitol; they may be lost in the Cabinet, or 
they may be lost in the private office of the Secretary of War.” 

Now, over the constitution of the armies in the field the Con- 
gress has some power; over the deliberations in the bureaus the 
Congress of the United States has no authority. No one except 
the President of the United States has the right to be present at 
a secret conference in the office of the Secretary of War. Yet 
this great military authority, relied upon absolutely by those 
who insist on the passage of this bill without the crossing of 
a “t” or the dotting of an “i,” calls the attention of the 
people of the United States in his introduction to the work 
that the fault with the military system is not the volunteer. 
The cause of the loss of battles—and very few battles have been 
lost by this country in a conflict with any other country—the 
cause of the loss of battles, as Upton knew, the cost of millions 
to our citizens, the cause of the loss of thousands of lives of 
the citizens of our country lay here—not with the men. If at 
Bull Run they were untried men, they were fighting untried 
men; if they were not Regular Army men, neither were their 
opponents, The cause of the failure for the first two or three 
years of this great Government of the United States to do what 
it finally did lay in Washington, not with the armies in the 
field, and Upton knew it, because Upton had been one of those 
volunteers himself. 

And, quoting a little further, he says that some who may 
haye been in the volunteer service or may have approved of the 
volunteer service may criticise him for his expressions here 
with reference to the volunteers. 

To such— 

I am now reading on page 3— 


I can only reply that where they have enlisted for the period of three 
months, and, as at Bladensburg and on many other fields, have been 
hurled against veteran troops, they should not hold me responsible for 
the facts of history which I have sought impartially to present. 


His criticism has been invariably directed at the old State 
militin system and at the short-term enlistment, not at the 
drilled volunteer. 


To such volunteers as enlisted for the period of the Mexican War, 
and 5 for two and three years during the War of the 
Rebellion, with whom it is my prute to have served and to whom I 
owe all of my advancement in the service, I but express the opinion 
of all military men, in testifying that their excellence was due not to 
the fact that they were Volunteers but to the more nt fact 
that their long term of service enabled them to become, in the highest 


sense, Regulars in drill, discipline, and courage. 


Read Upton’s Military Policy from the first line of the intre- 

duction to the last section, and you will find that his criticism 
has been that of any man of ordinary common sense in refer- 
ence to the volunteer system, not to the volunteers as soldiers, 
because the world, I think, realizes the truth of what Lord 
Roberts, of England, said. Although he had been insisting upon 
preparedness and had not been listened to, when, in expressing 
his opinion, as I read somewhere, he made the statement that 
the volunteer was the best soldier on the face of the earth; 
and neither Upton nor any other military man dares to or has 
differed in this opinion. The whole fight here is not against 
the volunteer; the fight here is for the control of any army by 
the Regular Staff. 
The absolute impotence of the Congress of the United States 
has possibly not struck the world because up until this time the 
eyes of the world have not been upon the action to be taken 
or proposed to be taken in any great world crisis by the United 
States; but, Mr. President, it must appear to our distinguished 
visitors from Great Britain and from France that this is a most 
peculiar form of so-called democracy which we have here. If 
they had happened to read the newspapers published about the 
time of the arrival of the first contingent of these visitors, must 
they not have been astounded at the statement reported im the 
papers that the President of the United States had been in 
his room at the Capitol sending for Senators of his party— 
Democratic Senators—and objecting to the passage of the reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
for the creation of a legislative committee to advise with his 
departments. 

Why, sir, these distinguished visitors of ours are themselves 
the representatives of the legislative departments of their 
Governments, They hold office not respectively under the King 
of England nor the President of France, except by fiction of law, 
but under the authority of the English Parliament and the 
French Assembly. They are responsible to the English Parlia- 
ment, and through that body to the English people, on the one 
hand, and to the French Assembly and to the French people 
upon the other. Must it not be astounding to these distinguished 
allies to meet a civilian board, created by the Legislature of this 
country for advice in national defense—must it not be astounding 
for them to meet such a board, and then to be told that, although 
these civilians are rendering magnificent service and have been 
created by Congress, the Congress itself shall not appoint a 
board to confer and advise with the members of the Cabinet or 
with the President? It may be well enough that our visitors 
should understand something of the Constitution of our Govern- 
ment, because. otherwise, as we proceed during this war they 
may be most absolutely astounded at some of the obstacles pre- 
sented or some of the things done by those who can not be held 
responsible except by the people of the United States at an elec- 
tion four years from now. They must be made to understand 
now that the Congress of the United States when it passes this 
measure is bound and helpless, and that the safety of this great 
country is in the hand of one man. The conduct of the war and 
of all our other business, even to the drafting of our citizens 
from one occupation into another, the fixing of our food prices, 
the control of our industries, under any bill which you may pass, 
are to be placed absolutely in the hands of the greatest auto- 
crat—I do not mean personally, but under our form of govern- 
ment—of whom history has ever spoken. 

These are some of the defects of our Government, and yet in 
attempting to maintain this as a democracy we have the weak- 
ness, when it comes to an emergency, as I have stated. of a 
democracy as opposed to the efficiency of an autocracy. When 
you now undertake to make this country as efficient as an 
autocracy under the provisions of the Constitution as it stands 
and under the provisions of your legislation as you are making 
it, you are changing your form of government inevitably, and the 
people will hold you responsible. If they acquiesce, then they 
do not want a democracy. 

Mr. President, a good deal has been said about volunteers in 
the Revolutionary War; quotations have been made from 
Washington and others. During the Revolutionary War this 
was not even a country; we had no Union; we had only a 
confederation. We had a Continental Congress. State troops 
might be sent by the governor, or persuaded after pleading by 
the governor of the State, to go to Valley Forge or to join 
Washington in the field. When they found that he was living 
upon potatoes or upon scraps, at their sweet will and pleasure 
they could leave him and return to their States, and there was 
no power which could keep them in the service. That condi- 
tion is now used as an argument in favor of military conscrip- 
tion as proposed in this bill. 

In the War of 1812, Mr. President, it might as well be under- 
stood now—if some Senators possibly do not remember a little 
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of the history of that war—that we had just had trouble with 
France a few years before, and that the Democratic Party had 
sprung into existence largely in opposition to the Federalists 
upon the issues of the war with France. It must also be 
remembered that the war with Great Britain was not a popular 
war, either, except where Henry Clay had influence, although 
it was brought about in a great measure by depredations upon 
our commerce and the seizure and the impressment of our sea- 
men at sea. The fact, however, must not be forgotten that that 
war was so unpopular that Thomas Jefferson, a few years be- 
fore the declaration of war was finally made, was compelled 
to ask the repeal of the embargo act, because John Adams 
presented him evidence which convinced him that there would 
be a revolution in this country if that act were not repealed. 
The people who were interested in that war made a fair show- 
ing, I think, at New Orleans. 

But, Mr. President, the most significant statement made by 
the great military authority to whom the proponents of this 
bill always appeal, the most significant statement made by this 
great military authority within the pages of his book is this, 
to which I call your attention. Discussing our policy, he says: 

It has been truly remarked by one of our philosophers that “ we 
follow success and not skill.” 

This is from Gen. Emory Upton, and is quoted from page 3, 
the second from the last paragraph. Yes, Mr. President, that 
statement is true, and has always been true. The American 
people do approve success rather than skill; success by skill, 
if possible; but if skill stands in the way of success, they cer- 
tainly approve success in their wars; just as one of us, Mr. 
President, if he were compelled to undergo a surgical opera- 
tion would prefer that it should be performed successfully 
rather than unsuccessfully, although skillfully. ‘Certainly we 
are worshipers of success; and yet to have heard the speeches 
of some of our friends here in favor of this bill, one listening 
would have believed that originally this country was a great 
country of magnificent resources, of four or five times its pres- 
ent extent, of possibly hundreds of millions more of popula- 
tion and of billions and billions more of riches, and that by 
the volunteer system, by following the system of unprepared- 
ness which we had followed, that we had lost our heritage until 
now we have clustered in the District of Columbia, defending 
our last stronghold, and that to do so it is necessary to im- 
press our free-born citizens into an army. Yes; I prefer suc- 
cess. The fact is, Mr. President, that I much fear that some 
of my colleagues are inclined to vote, as many of the papers 
are inclined to write, for anything which comes to them under 
a certain brand and which is claimed to be drawn with some 
skill. 

I do not think the volunteer system was a failure in the Civil 
War. At least, the country was saved, though possibly not so 
skillfully by Grant and by Lincoln as it might be saved now. 
It is unfortunate, possibly, that Lincoln died without the 
knowledge that he might have saved his country more skill- 
fully. It is unfortunate, possibly, that he could not have 
availed himself of the great military genius of which we have 
so much now in Washington. It may have cost thousands of 
lives; but, nevertheless, we still worship success. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Relative to the subject which the Senator is 
now discussing, the Senator will remember that when Na- 
poleon was accomplishing his wonderful results in Italy, and 
that fact was called to the attention of one of the old generals 
of Europe, he admitted the fact that Napoleon was accomplish- 
ing those wonderful results, but said that he was doing so in 
violation of every established principle of the military art. 

Mr. FALL. Yes; and I recall, Mr. President, that Lincoln 
was so foolish that he wanted to know what brand of whisky 
a certain general drank, in order that he might procure some of 
it for others. I recall also the fact that Capt. Lee, of the 
British Army, now Gen. Lee, then a military attaché with our 
forcës in Cuba, when the Rough Riders charged the veteran 
Spanish Army behind the breastworks at Kettle Hill, without the 
artillery of the United States first playing upon those breast- 
works, said, “ Magnificent, but not military,” Successful,“ 
as Upton puts it, “but not skillful.” 

Now, I want to call the attention of the Senate—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? $ 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presume a similar criticism was made 
when John Stark was summoned from the sawmill, on the 
banks of the Merrimack River, to go and rescue the Colonial 
Army, when it was in such sore straits—so sore that in the 
minds of most people it was considered a hopeless struggle 
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for the Colonies. Stark started out, and as he went across the 
fields and through the woods of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
on his way to Bennington, where valuable military stores had 
been accumulated, he encouraged the people to volunteer, and 
1,200 brave men responded to the call. The Battle of Bennington 
was fought and won by Stark’s volunteers over the seasoned 
troops of Great Britain. I presume that it was not military, 
but it was a wonderful triumph for the militia, and laid the real 
foundation for our independence. With that circumstance 
fresh in my mind, I have been surprised that Senators have said 
that the recruits during the War of the Revolution failed to 
accomplish what might reasonably have been expected of them. 
Why, our victory in that war and our independence were won 
by recruits almost entirely, as the Senator from New Mexico 
knows. 

Mr. FALL. Undoubtedly the Senator is correct; and it has 
been appalling to me that Senators who I know are imbued 
with just as much patriotism as burns in my heart should stand 
here for hours denouncing the men who made the country, the 
men who have saved it, the men who have turned it over to us 
to fritter away, as we are frittering it away now. 

Why, sir, I was impressed, as we all were, with the mag- 
nificent exposition from his standpoint made by the young 
and distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH} 
of the provisions of this bill. I listened to him and have read 
his remarks with very great interest, and no stronger presenta- 
tion could have becn made, and, with due deference to other 
Senators, no stronger, in my judgment, has been made from 
his standpoint. I osked him one or two questions. I asked 
him whether we could not apply the selective system to the 
volunteers, “Certairiy.” I also asked whether with the same 
drill day by day the volunteer was not as good a man as the 
conscript. “Certainly.” Then I asked, “ Why not adopt both 
systems side by side?” He was afraid that we could not 
obtain officers. Can we not obtain officers for volunteers as 
well as we can obtain them for conscripts? The only objection 
of the Senator was that the selection of officers for volunteers 
might be influenced by politics—listen, Senators—that the se- 
lection of officers by the governors of the States might be in- 
fluenced by politics. I ask you who will select the officers 
under the pending measure? Answer me that. Show me the 
examples which may come from the National Administration 
and then show me whether under the volunteer system any- 
thing more of a political nature can be expected. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Worcorr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. FALL, I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have been very much interested in the 
examples of heroism related by the Senator, and it recalls to 
my mind a very interesting statement made to me by Gen. 
Gordon, of Georgia, a volunteer in the War between the States 
and an ornament to this body for a number of years. He said 
to me that his most brilliant achievement during that fateful 
conflict between brothers of 50 years ago was accomplished in 
violation of the rules laid down in military books; and he 
remarked, “If I had failed, I would have been court-martialed ; 
I succeeded, and received honorable mention.” I share with the 
Senator in his utter inability to understand and appreciate 
the motives behind all of this derogatory criticism of the vol- 
unteer soldier, whose record illuminates and glorifies the pages 
of American history. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, not only that which has just been 
spoken, but from the standpoint of military science the tactics 
of Stonewall“ Jackson have been taught to the German and 
English soldiers since the Civil War closed; and the great 
battle which ended for a time this morning in northern France 
was fought by the British and French on one hand and by the 
Germans on the other on the tactics of Grant and “ Stonewall” 
Jackson with their volunteer armies. Trench warfare us en- 
ployed to-day was pushed by Grant to the gates of Richmond, 
and hand-grenade warfare was used before the ramparts of 
Vicksburg. Hindenburg in the swamps of Russia never dis- 
played the military initiative and science displayed by men like 
those to whom reference has just been made, who were fighting 
for what they believed to be right under the volunteer system 
in the United States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield further to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I think the most remarkable military 
genius developed by the war between the States—although not 
so well known to the world—was Bedford Forrest, of Tennessee, 
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who has been referred to as the “ Wizard of the Saddle.” 
Though illiterate and unlearned in books, as a military leader 
he stands alone ip the annals of American history. 

Mr. FALL. Yes; Mr. President, my own father, who fought 
with Bedford Forrest, wrote me when I was in the volunteer 
service of the United States and was being drilled five hours a 
day, that he did not understand that. He had fought for about 
four years, buf he never heard but two commands, and one was 
“charge” and the other “run like hell.“ [{Laughter.] 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. And one of his mottees was to get there 
“fustest ” with the“ mostest ” men. 

Mr. FALL. Now, Mr. President, with reference to officers. 
If the Germans, whom we are providing to exclude from our 
councils by the espionage bill, have read or listened to this 
debate and credit many of the statements made, they may think 
ours the least prepared nation on the face of the globe, and the 
teast military nation. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
‘on yesterday stated that Gen. Miles said that there were a 
million men in the United States with some measure of military 
jtraining. There is no question about the fact that there are 
large numbers of men of military training in the United States; 
but those men, almost to a man, would be excluded under the 
provisions of this bill, as the Senator from Missouri remarked. 

I want to call attention with reference to the matter of the 
selection of officers, and so forth, to page 187 of Secretary Gar- 
rison’s report for 1915. He publishes here a list which I am 
going to ask to have printed in the Record as a part of my re- 
marks. It is the paragraph found on pages 187 and 188. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair), 
Chair hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


As a result of the annual i on of the military departments of 
educational institutions at w officers of the Army are detailed as 
rofessors of military science and tactics, the following-named insti- 
utions, arranged alphabetically, were announced in bulletins, dated 
June 25. 1915, as the 13 “ distinguished colleges” and the 11 honor 
schools whose students have bited the greatest degree ef military 
training as compared with others of their class; 


The 


DISTINGUISHED COLLEGES. 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. X. 


University of Illinois, Urbana, TIL 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. 

St. John’s College, Suae ig Md. 

The Citadel, Charleston, S. C 


Agricultural and Mechanical Coll of Texas, College Station, Tex. 
University of Vermont and State icultural College, Burlington, Vt. 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
HONOR SCHOOLS. 


Culver, Ind. 
Boonville, Mo. 


College of St. Thomas St. Paul, Minn. 
Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mo. 
Western Military Academy, Alton, III. 
STUDENTS AND GRADUATES OF CIVIL INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING AT WHICH 
ARMY OFFICERS ARE DETAILED AS MILITARY INSTRUCTORS. 


In December, 1914, an effort was made by this office to ascertain 
for each of the 10 years, 1905 to 1914, inclusive, the number of students 
enrolled at, and the number graduated from, civil institutions of learning 
at which officers of the y were detailed as military instructors, 
Requests for information on the subject were sent to all such institutions 
(108 at the time). and all but 7 of them furnished figures. The follow- 
ing table shows the numbers of students at, and graduates from, the 
96 institutions from which data were obtained : 
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Includes students enrolled at 101 institutions. 
ring the school year ended in the spring of 1915 there were 


Du 
82,318 students enrelled in the institutions of learning at which officers 
of the Army were detailed as instructors. The total number of dua 
from those institutions during the 10 years 1905 to 1914, inclusive, is 
approximately 39.430. 
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Mr. FALL. This list contains the names of the “ distin- 
guished colleges” and “ honor schools” under the rules of our 
War Department, in which military science is taught under 
the West Point system by officers detailed for that purpose by 
the General Staff. I will say te you now, Senators, that these 
names only include those classed as distinguished colleges and 
as honor schools. 

There are 96 officers detailed in the different schools of this 
country, and have been for more than 10 years, teaching mili- 
tary science under the West Point system. The University of 
California, Berkeley; Cornell University, Ithaca; University of 
Illinois, Urbana; Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhat- 
tan; University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; Norwich University, Northfield, Vt.; St. 
John's College, Annapolis, Md.; The Citadel, Charleston, S. C.;: 
Agriculture and Mechanical College, of Texas; University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College, Burlington; Virginia 
Military Institute, Lexington, Va.; University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; are all in the distinguished class. Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, Culver, Ind.; Kemper Military School, Boon- 
ville, Mo.; Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Ky.; New 
Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, N. Mex.; New York Mili- 
tary Academy, Cornwall on the Hudson; St. John's Military 
Academy, Delafield, Wis.; St. John's School, Manlius, N. X.; 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn.; College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mo.; 
Western Military Academy, Alton, III.; are all in the honor 


.| class. From this honor class to-day officers are serving in the 


United States Army, and are appointed every year. 

Not only that, but let me read a little further from the See- 
retary. I read from the paragraph marked on pages 86 and 37: 

No one can bly have a higher or more just appreciation of the 
worth and eae est Point’ than one Fh like the writ has 
been 8 into close contact with its present operation and its past 
history. It is unnecessary to dilate thereon in this place. But it 
remembered, in studying this problem in the light of facts 
and those imperative conclusions which facts demand, that officers of 
our armies and of the other armies of the world have been efficient in 


every t without having received the benefits of any national 
academy. No other nafion, in fact has any such tion as West 
Point, Forty-four and seventy-six one-hundredths per cent of 


This is in the annual report for 1915 of Mr. Garrison, the 
Secretary of War. He goes on: 


they learn theoretically in ce on 
carried on within the establishment. We are singularly 
fortunate in this country in the fact that many of our great universities 


and coll have now a course of military science coupled with 1 5 
tical y that there are agricultural and mechanical colleges 
receiving Federal financial assistance; and numerous tary schools 


or academies in all of which 
training is imparted. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate here, Mr. President, 
to the fact that in the pages which I have asked to be placed 
in the Recorp not only is it stated that there are 96 regular 
officers attached to 96 institutions throughout the United Sates, 
but ‘hese 96 institutions do not cover all the military schools 
the United States. There are hundreds of other military schools 
to which military officers have not been assigned. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. All the military colleges have them. 

Mr. FALL. There are purely State institutions, supported 
in part by State funds, to which officers are not assigned. Offi- 
cers are assigned only under certain circumstances to such 
State institutions, and yet let us see what the figures show: 

During the school year ended in the spring of 1915 there were 
$2,313 students enrolled in the institutions of learning at which officers 
of the — were detailed as instructors, The total number ef gradu- 
ates from those institutions during the 10 years 1905 to 1914, inclusive, 
is approximately 39,430. 

Now, right here let me say to you that there is a misunder- 
standing with reference to the officering of the German Army. 
In 1910, prior to the outbreak of this war, there were 14,000 
German officers known as the reserve officers waiting to be 
called to the colors at any time. Those are largely the men 
who are leading the German army to-day, together with the 
others who were in the reserve corps and who had been gradu- 
ated under the volunteer army officers’ system in the German 
Empire. In Germany boys who have graduated from the high 
school are allowed, between the ages, I think, of 17 and 19, to 
volunteer. They then take one year’s training. At the expira- 
tion of six months they are examined, and those who have 
proved themselves specially efficient are then trained for the 
balance of that year, for the next six months, very intensively. 
They pass an examination and go on the roll as officers of the 
German Army, and when this war broke out there were only 
25,000 regular German officers to command an army of 5,000,000 
men, ‘The other officers were taken largely from this volunteer 
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list with one year's special training, and from that list. such 
successful officers have been produced that, it is said by Prof. 
Fullerton, of Columbia University, that it is the understanding— 
although it is too early, of course, to decide—that Germany will 
go entirely to the volunteer officer theory. Yet Germany is 
held up to us as the greatest military power on the globe, while 
during the last 10 years at least 80,000 bright young Americans 
took military courses under military officers in the military 
colleges to which such officers were assigned in the United States 
of America, Thirty-nine thousand of them were ready last year 
with a more intensive and a longer course than any German 
officer serving from the volunteer list in the German Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FALL. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I think it is well for the Senator—if 
he will permit me to comment upon this portion of his discus- 
sion—to remember that the courses given by the officers detailed 
by the War Department in the different colleges and educational 
institutions to which they are assigned are not uniform in in- 
tensity or duration, For instance, I myself visited a very large 
land-grant college which, under the law, is supposed to impose 
upon the students military training, and an officer of the Regular 
Army has been detailed there for many, many years. I found, 
upon investigation, that the military course there followed was 
given only to the freshmen class and was only two hours a 
week. All the graduates of that college must be included in 
the number which the Senator said were available for officers. 

Mr. FALL. Precisely. There is no question about that, Mr. 
President. In fact, I have never insisted that the Regular Army 
system was the best. I have never insisted that every Regular 
Army man was the best instructor. I do not know of my own 
knowledge, except from certain personal experience which I 
have had. I am frank to say that one or two Regular Army 
officers I have known are not those whom I would choose as 
military instructors. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I did not mean to reflect 
upon the Army officer who was detailed to this institution. 

Mr. FALL. Oh, no; I understand. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But I do say that the spirit of the land- 
grant law has not been lived up to in more than one institution. 

Mr. FALL. Well, that is the fault of the Government at 
Washington. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very true. 

Mr, FALL. That is just exactly what has been the burden 
of my song. It is not the volunteer; here in Washington is the 
trouble. 

Mr. President, if I believed, as some of my friends here who 
voted for the declaration of war have said that they believed, 
that of all the great people of this country, of all the enormous 
population of this country, of all the military force of this coun- 
try, 500,000 volunteers could not be obtained in the hour of 
our country’s need, I would offer an apology to the people 
of the United States for having voted against their convictions. 
If there are not 500,000 men who will come to the assistance of 
this country if they believe that it is actually assailed, if they 
believe that it is their duty, if they believe that an opportunity 
will be offered them to do something more than take a corre- 
spondence course in warfare—if they believe that and 500,000 
of them do not come, then I for one regret, and will regret to 
my dying day, that I voted to place the resources of this country 
and its people in the hands of the President of the United 
States in order that he might carry on a war which the people 
did not want. 

Mr. President, we are told that the training is necessary. We 
have published to us in the headlines of every paper, practically 
every day, some assertion made by some expert, or some state- 
ment thrown off by some visitor from England or from France. 
In the headlines, as I say, you will find it stated that it will 
require two years to drill men before they can go upon the 
firing line. That is said with reference to the offer of a gallant 
American citizen to take the flag of the United States over to 
France to give her that assistance which she gave to us. I 
find that statement in the headlines over such a quotation from 
Gen. Bridges, of the Canadian Army. Farther in the column, 
as published in the Evening Star of Tuesday, April 4, 1917, 
the general says that 2 years of war service is equal to 10 
years of training in peace, and he further says that within 11 
weeks after training they put the recruits in the firing trenches; 
not that they organize a division entirely of recruits and put 
them in as a separate division, but that Great Britain is putting 
recruits into the firing trenches within 11 weeks after they 
have rendezvoused. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to see the unit system preserved. 
I. for one, want to see Indiana soldiers in Indiana regiments of 
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empowered to take a recreant Indianian or any other recreant 

American who is needed and place him in the ranks to serve 

his country. I have some measure of State pride. I yet have 

core belief in the fact that this is a Government of 48 great 
ates, 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Sovereign States. 

Mr. FALL. Sovereign so long as their sovereign representa- 
tives correctly represent them, and no longer sovereign when 
their representatives are recreant to their duty. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. On that proposition the Senator can take 
judgment by default. I file no plea. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I say that the suggestion which 
I have just offered is the one adopted by the greatest military 
country in the world. A great many have misunderstood things, 
I think, and misrepresented things, about the German military 
system. Did you notice that in the papers the day before 
yesterday it was reported that an entire brigade or regiment of 
Pomeranians had been annihilated? Did you notice that an 
entire- regiment of Bavarians had been captured? The unit 
system is preserved in the German Army, and a Prussian is not 
placed in a Bavarian nor a Wurttemberg regiment. The Saxon 
serves in a Saxon regiment, the Pomeranian in a Pomeranian 
regiment, company, or division; and with all their ingenuity 
and skill they have adopted the unit system, which you are 
now being called uron, for the first time in your history, to do 
away with in an emergency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Will 
the Senator from New Mexico permit the Chair to ask if, in 
his investigation of that matter, he discovered whether they 
are officered also? i 

Mr. FALL. They are officered, also, by men elected. The 
volunteer officers in the Germany Army are elected by the vol- 
unteer corps to which they belong. The Pomeranians elect a 
Pomeranian, the Bavarians a Bavarian, and the Prussians a 
Prussian, as I understand. Of course, the Kaiser might finally 
disarrange their program, and I am providing in the amend- 
ment which I offer here, or which I shall offer, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, if he discovers that the officers of 
one of the State units is not a competent man, shall have the 
right to discharge him and replace him,, just as he has under 
the provisions of the draft in this bill. 

Mr. President, there is one phase of the volunteer system 
which has been referred to here in this discussion and which 
I propose io comment upon for a few moments in closing my 
remarks, 

Together with the condemnation of the volunteers in the 
other wars, we have heurd condemnation of the volunteers in 
the Mexican Army. We have heard dire tales here of disaster, 
or but slightly averted disaster, because of the volunteer sys- 
tem during the Mexican War. 

Mr. President, about the middle of April, 1846, the Congress 
of the United States authorized the President of the United 
States to call for 50,000 volunteers for the Mexican War, and 
by the proclamation of the 13th day of May, of President Polk, 
the States of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Mississippi were those which were called 
upon for volunteers. Later other States were called upon to 
furnish volunteers to accompany Scott's army to Vera Cruz. 
In all, 200,000 volunteers offered, 17,000 were accepted. The 
proclamation issued by the President under this act was issued 
on May 13. By June 5 the State of Missouri, for instance, had 
furnished every man of her quota. The quota of practically 
every State called upon was on its way by June 5, or June 23, at 
the outside, to the border to join Taylor, Wool, or Kearny. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator how long they 
were in preparation? 

Mr. FALL. From June 5, at their rendevous points, to 
June 23 they were given preparation, ready to go, filled up 
after the call came on the 18th of May. Within the 11 weeks’ 
time specified by Bridges the Missouri Volunteers were fighting 
battles and winning every battle they fought. 

Mr. President, the first great battle of the war was the Battle 


of Monterey. Taylor had, under the authority of the President, . 


called on Louisiana and one or two other States for six-month 
troops. The six-month troops had just reached him after the 
declaration of war in April: They were called for, and they 
reached him a short time before. When he understood that the 
12-month volunteers and the volunteers for the war were on the 
way he discharged or sent back to Louisiana and other States 
the troops of six months’ service, and the consequence is that 
they were not in the war. At the Battle of Monterey Zachary 
Taylor attacked Ampudia with 10,000 veteran soldiers behind 
seven forts, each created under the French military system by 
officers, some educated in France, each defended by more power- 


volunteers, and at the same time I want to see the President | ful guns than Zachary Taylor, had in his army. The town of 
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Monterey itself was a town of stone houses, and ‘Taylor had but 
little artillery which would batter down one of those houses 
after repeated shots. He had with him a total of 6,000 men, 
including the Fourth and a part of the Fifth Infantry of the 
Regular Army. The balance of his 6,000 men had never been 
under fire in their lives. During the battle, when Twiggs's 
division was ordered by Taylor to make the attack on the cen- 
tral fort or fortification of the defense, he was unexpectedly 
confronted with a battery placed at a bridge in the street, while 
three forts were opening upon him, one from in front, the others 
from each flank. Seeing that, Taylor ordered three regiments 
to go to Twiggs’s assistance, and of those the names of the First 
Tennessee and Jeff Davis’s Mississippians, all of them, ought to 
be immortal, There were 450 men of the Regular Army of the 
United States, 379 Tennesseans under Haskell, and 354 Mis- 
sissippians, if I remember correctly, under Jeff Davis, and it 
was not the volunteers who broke under the withering fire. 
But it was Alec McClung, of Mississippi, who was the first man 
over the walls of the No. 1 fort, and it was the Tennesseans 
and the Mississippians who took it and who turned its guns upon 
the enemy, and who held it in the face of the fire of artillery 
such as we were not confronted with in the Mexican War again, 
unless at Cerro Gordo. It was those “untrained” yolunteers 
who had never been in a fight. They did not break. 

At the Battle of Buena Vista a short time later—and in re- 
ferring to that I want to call your attention to where the 
trouble was in the Mexican War. There were two parties in 
the United States at the outbreak of this war. There was 
opposition to it. The leader of one party was Thomas H. 
Benton, of Missouri. The leader of the other—not in opposi- 
tion to the war, but in reference to the conduct of the war— 
was John C. Calhoun. The whole trouble in connection with 
the prosecution of the Mexican War, the cause of the delay 
which resulted in the muster out of the volunteer troops at 
Churubusco after having completed 12 months’ service, was 
the policy announced here by John C. Calhoun to be the policy 
of “masterful inactivity "—that is, the seizing and holding of 
the northern portion of Mexico from Matamoros to Mazatlan— 
that there we should plant ourselves, that no further should 
we go, and we should there wait any attack if the enemy chose 
to attack us; not go beyond the line which six years later was 
admitted by Mr. Calhoun to have been intended to be the line 
of the States which should be annexed to the United States, 

At the Battle of Buena Vista Taylor did not even have the 
forces who had fought with him and captured Monterey, ex- 
cept that he had a portion of the Fourth Infantry, and he yet 
had Jeff Davis's Mississippi Riflemen, the only volunteers at that 
time who had ever been under fire, because under this policy, 
inaugurated and carried on here in Washington, Scott was 
placed in chief command and Taylor ordered to send his vet- 
eran regiments by way of Tampico to join Scott in Vera Cruz 
and to march to the City of Mexico. In the same dispatches 
came other orders to evacuate Saltillo and return to Monterey. 
The dispatches were sent by the hand of two officers separately. 
The first reached Taylor. The second was captured by Santa 
Ana. Santa Ana was a soldier. He had 82,000 veteran men 
in his army thoroughly equipped according to the last word in 
“military units.” 

Santa Ana, discovering that all his best men were being taken 
from Taylor and sent to Tampico, gathered 20,000 of the best 
veteran Mexican soldiers and advanced upon Saltillo, ‘Taylor, 
as was always his custom, accepted the challenge and led 
against him 4,462 men, despised volunteers from the different 
States of the Union with Jeff Davis, the Mississippian, the 
only veteran among them. Taylor was attacked on front and 
on flank and in the rear. ‘Those volunteers stood and hurled 
back Santa Ana and won the Mexican War on the battle field 
of Buena. Vista. Never again was it possible for the Mexicans 
to gather a veteran army such as confronted Taylor's volun- 
teers at Buena Vista. These are the men whom Upton speaks 
of when he says that no better soldiers could be gathered to- 
gether than the American volunteers in the Mexican War. 

Why, sir, see what was done by the American Volunteer! 
Let me speak now for a moment of the Army of the Northwest. 
Under the plans adopted here Taylor was to lead the Army of 
Occupation of the South and Gen. Wool, with 3,500 men, was to 
advance from San Antonio upon Chihuahua, the Army of the 
Center. Kearny, with the Missouri Volunteers and his own 
regiment of Regulars, wus to advance to New Mexico and to 
what we now know as Arizona and proceed to California. Tay- 
lor did his work as far as Monterey and then, when superseded 
and his soldiers taken away from him, won the Mexican War 
at Buena Vista. 

Advancing from San Antonio, Gen, Wool, a Regular Army 
officer, with 3,500 men, lost himself in Mexico and never 


reached nearer than 600 miles of the city of Chihuahua, which 
he was commanded to take. Braye, of course; but no farther 
did he penetrate. He reported to Taylor that the mountain 
range between Parras and Chihuahua was impassable, and he 
asked permission of Taylor to join him in Saltillo, which he 
did, possibly very fortunately, because Wool's command, or 
some of his men, were in the battle of Buena Vista. 

In the meantime Kearny proceeded to New Mexico, not with 
Sterling Price’s command—they followed him—but with his 
own regiment, a regiment of Missouri farm boys, doctors, law- 
yers, and other men who are not considered now the proper men 
to send to the firing line. Under the leadership of Doniplan, 
a Missouri lawyer, invited to volunteer for the service on the 
13th day of May so that they could recruit, everyone was on 
the ground by the 5th day of June at the place designated by 
the governor of Missouri. By the 23d the last of them were 
en route for New Mexico under directions to go to California. 
They took New Mexico, and Kearny, expecting Sterling Price 
to reach him with his regiment in a few days, yielded to the 
request of Doniphan that he might be allowed to leave the 
Army of the West and proceed with his men and join the 
Army of the Center at Chihuahua. Kearny notified Marcey. 
the Secretary of War, that he had yielded to this request and 
that when Sterling Price reached him he would then allow 
Doniphan to join Wool. : 

To make a long story short, Doniphan proceeded through New 
Mexico. Within 21 miles of El Paso, his force being divided 
between the mounted men and the Infantry, the Artillery being 
behind with the Infantry, he was attacked, 450 strong, by 
Mexicans under Ponce de Leon with 700 regular Mexicans, regu- 
lar soldiers, artillery and 700 State troops. Within less than 
15 minutes these recruits, volunteers, had killed and wounded 
150 Mexicans, captured their artillery, and driven them into 
El Paso without the loss of a man of Doniphan’s command. 
They waited at El Paso and sent couriers out to endeavor to 
ascertain where Gen. Wool was. They had just marched over 
250 miles of almost trackless, waterless desert. They left El 
Paso and proceeded practically over the route recently covered 
by Pershing's expedition into Mexico, 225 miles, to the city of 
Chihuahua. At what is known as the Battle of the Sacramento, 
17 miles from the city of Chihuahua, they were confronted by 
5,000 Mexicans, 2,700 of whom were regular, 32 pieces of artil- 
lery, and the balance of the soldiers were old State troops. The 
hills were covered with the population of the city of Chihuahua, 
a city then of about 18,000 inhabitants, coming out to witness 
not the fight but the capture, because they brought with them 
chains and irons forged with which to carry back these “ Yan- 
kees,” as they called the Missourians. Doniphan attacked that 
fortified place with those raw Missourians. His teamsters 
parked their wagons, took their mules out of the harness, and 
rode them bareback over the breastworks, and ran every Mexi- 
can soldier out of the State of Chihuahua and lost one man 
killed ! 8 

Why, Mr. President, Capt. Stevenson, commanding dismounted 
men, charged in double time, kept up with the Cavalry in charg- 
ing the breastworks, and when he reached the parapet sprang in 
front of his company and dressed his line as if in drill, and 
everyone mounted the breastwork without one man out of line 
and with all the artillery and a thousand Mexican rifles firing 
upon him. ‘This is what volunteers can do! 

These 900 men captured the city and State of Chihuahua, and 
later marched across the country 600 miles and found Wool! 

Now, Mr. President, I shall not take more time of the Mem- 
bers. I desire to see adopted a separate provision in this bill 
by which the President of the United States shall be authorized 
and the Secretary of War directed—if this is a war measure— 
to raise 500,000 volunteers immediately, and with all other pro- 
visions of the bill exactly as they stand I hope I may have an 
opportunity to vote for it. 

Mr. President, the volunteer of the United States is the man 
who has made this country great. When I heard the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM], of my own native State, speak 
against the volunteer system and in favor of draft system alone, 
I remembered that in the historical cemetery at Frankfort there 
is a tall, slender column, and engraved on tlie pedestal are the 
names of McKee, and Henry Clay, jr., son of the great commoner, 
and of many other sons of that State who lost their lives for their 
country believing at least that they were as good soldiers as any 
conscript ever dared to be. Then I remembered that this monu- 
ment was erected to the Kentucky dead in 1847, as their hodies 
were being brought back just as the Mexican War closed, and 
that an “epitaph,” I may say, was written for them by another 
gallant Kentuckian who had been with them and who after- 
wards as a volunteer served on the staff of Albert Sidney 
Johnson, 
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Theodore O'Hara, on the occasion of the raising of that monu- 
inent, wrote that poem, the epitaph of the American volunteer: 
On fame's eternal arene 

read, 


Their silent tents are 
And glory guards with solemn’ round 


The bivouac of the dead. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on yesterday I called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
with regard to the amendment to the Federal reserve act as a 
very important matter. I am not going to attempt to take the 
floor; I merely wish to make a request. It is a very important 
part of our preparation for war to strengthen the banking sys- 
tem of the country. I wanted to ask unanimous consent that 
or Monday morning we take the matter up for disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Does 
the Senate prefer the request to the Senate at this time? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators, you have heard the 
request of the Senator from Oklahoma, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the matter been referred to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; it was referred to the committee, was 
passed on by the committee, and was submitted to the Senate 
some time ago. Senators who are interested in the matter will 
find in the report printed in italics the indication of the 
changes proposed to be made with the parts stricken out. So 
it is perfectly clear what the meaning is. There is an ex- 
tended note on each amendment. 

Mr. BRADY. I could not consent to anything which would 
in any way interfere with the progress of the debate on the 
pending measure. 

Mr. OWEN. No; this measure will be disposed of; and I 
ask that this be taken up for disposition on Monday. 

Mr. LODGE. Is this a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. OWEN. I am asking unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. Then we must have a quorum, under the rule. 

Mr. OWEN. I believe that is the rule. Then, I will not ask it 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa recall his request? 

Mr. OWEN. I withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question before 
the Senate is the amendment proposed by the Committee 
Finance. 7 

Mr. KELLOGG entered the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
[ Mr. Kerroce] having entered the Chamber, the Chair will not 
submit the question. 

Mr. LODGE. What is the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated by the Sec- 
retary. 

The Secretary. On page 13 add a new section after section 


11. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I rise to a question of order. What is 
ihe question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on page 13 of the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I ask the chairman of the committee if 
he is disposed to take up the bill and vote on amendments now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think I can clarify the situation in 
just a moment. None of the amendments have been taken up 
to be voted on as yet, but we are waiting until the Senators 
who desire to speak on the subject have finished. I under- 
stand the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] has been 
recognized by the Chair, and he wants to proceed. I therefore 
prefer not to take up the amendments until after the Senator 
has finished. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I had not at this time intended 
to address the Senate upon this bill, but at some time before the 
close of the debate to say a few words outlining my ‘Views and 
giving the reasons which impel me to support its main features. 
But as the chairman of the committee has suggested that I pro- 
ceed at this time I ask the indulgence of the Senate for a few 
moments while I discuss what I believe to be the important fea- 
tures of the measure. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to make any extended 
remarks upon this question, though I realize the surnassing im- 
portance of the issue and that we are now turning away from 
the traditional policy of this Nation. I am ready to do it, be- 
cause I believe the time has come when the safety of the Nation 
and the great issue that is now pending before the civilized world 
demands it. 

It has been said that this bill does not provide for universal 
military training or universal military service, and that there- 


‘fore it is sailing under false colors, I admit that that is tech- 


nically true. The bill does not provide for universal military 
training, although I believe it does provide one step which is a 
necessary feature of every such system in this country. 

I believe in universal military training. I do not believe in 
the exclusive voluntary system of service, but in the selective 
compulsory system where there is an obligation upon all the 
youths of the land. I believe that every citizen owes the duty 
to be preparec, to make the sacrifices, to defend his country, 
his country’s institutions, and his country’s homes, whenever 
the Nation calls upon him. I believe that is the duty every 
man owes and that the country should not be left for defense 
merely to those who are willing and patriotic enough in its hour 
of peril to step forward and defend it. 

Permit me for just a moment to say something about universal 
military training. I regret that this bill does not contain a 
clause for such a system. I believe that, while we are con- 
fronted with the shadows of the great European war, we shoulu 
in this crisis make preparation by legislation so that every 
young man in the Nation may receive the rudiments of a 
military education or training. I believe he would thereby be- 
come better qualified physically, mentally, and morally, and 
that it would engender in him a patriotism and a love of country 
that would make him a better citizen and better qualify him for 
the competitive struggle of civil life. 

Furthermore, in a country like ours we do not wish a great 
standing army. It is against the traditional policy of our coun- 
try and of the Anglo-Saxon race. All the army we need in this 
country is a foree of three, four. or five hundred thousand men, 
who would be necessary to repel invasion, protect our frontiers, 
and be the nucleus of a great army if the time should ever 
come when we should be subject to invasion by any foreign 
country. The people of this country, for many reasons, would 
never permit a great professional standing army. One reason 
is its militaristic aspect, another is that it is unnecessary. 
Unless, however, we are going to have such an army, it is neces- 
sary that the young men of the country should receive the train- 
ing that fits them to go to arms when the Nation calls them. 

It has been said, I think, by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS] that such a system encourages militarism. I deny it 
absolutely. Did that sort of training encourage militarisin in 
Switzerland, where every man is subject to such training and 
where the nation has never had a war since the Napvieonic 
wars swept Europe with their consuming flame? Has it in- 
spired militarism in France, which country fought against going 
into this war with all the intensity of that spirited people? Did 
it inspire militarism in Holland, or has it inspired militarism in 
any other democracy? Was inilitarism inspired in this country 
by the Revolutionary War, by the War of 1812, by the great 
struggle of 1861, or by the war of 1898? Yet in tfe war of 1861 
we had an army which was the greatest the world had ever 
seen, except the armies of Imperial Rome, which overran West- 
ern Europe. At the close of that great war the citizen soldiery 
dispersed and in a day the great armies which had rallied on 
each side to carry on the conflict returned to their homes, en- 
gaged in the occupations of life and in the affairs of the country. 
and were better qualified as citizens by reason of the baptism 
of fire. 

Not only that, but militarism in this country will never be 
inspired by teaching the citizen soldier how to defend his country 
and then allowing him, still in his youth, to go back to his 
neighbors and his friends to engage in the occupations of life. 
It will rather inspire him with the patriotism of peace. It wil 
inspire him with the desire that his country be left to enjoy 
the fruits of peace and work out its own great destiny. 

Another objection is made to universal military training and 
to compulsory service or universal service in the Army. The 
pacifist orators who are opposed to military training or to uni- 
versal service oppose it upon the assumption that some day we 
are going to reach the era of universal pence. Do not let us 
delude ourselves with the idea that the millennium has arrived 
or that universal peace has come to the world. Segur, the 
great French historian and military writer of the Napoleonic 
period, once said, and said wisely, that“ universal peace is the 
dream of the wise; war is the history of mankind.” 

Only two years and a half ago, Mr. President, all the world 
was at peace. The people of the belligerent nations were a 
highly civilized and christian people of the same blood and of 
the same races who go to make up this great Nation. They 
were far advanced in the arts of civilization—I might say in 
the arts of peace. There was no widespread poverty, no un- 
usual oppression of government, no general spirit of discontent ; 
yet in an hour, as measured by the life of nations, there burst 
upon the world a war, the horrors of which surpass the ages 
of barbarism, and the appalling loss and waste of life staggers 
humanity. Yet, with this history, and the fact that the path- 
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way of progress of civilization is strewn with the wrecks of 
empires from great wars, we have been living in a fool’s para- 
dise, deluded by the dream of the peace of isolation. 

I say that this country should have made preparation years 
ago, to be able to meet just such an emergency in the world’s 
history as this one. However, we have not done it, and we are 
now confronted with the necessity for doing it; and how shall 
we best accomplish this object? 

Coming now to the question of selective compulsory military 
service, I believe that the only possible system for the defense 
of a country is universal military training and universal obli- 
gation for service, under which every young man within the 
proper age, and with the proper qualifications, shall be enrolled 
in the Government service to be called for by some other sys- 
tem than by the volunteer system. If we had had universal 
military training, the question now confronting us, as I have 
previously said, would not have arisen, and if this bill had con- 
tained a clause providing for the inauguration of a system of 
universal military training much of the opposition to it, I be- 
lieve, would have been removed. 

I am, however, opposed to the volunteer system for many 
reasons. First, I do not consider it democratic. I do not con- 
sider it democratic to leave the defense of the country alone 
to the man who has patriotism enough and who is willing to 
make the sacrifice. I believe that the highest obligation the 
Government imposes upon a citizen is to be prepared and ready 
at any time to defend the country. I do not believe that burden 
should be left to those who are willing to assume it any more 
than we should leave to those who are willing to assume it the 
entire burden of paying the taxes to defend the country in its 
hour of peril. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. With pleasure, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Having those beliefs, does not the Senator 
think it would be better to put the burden upon all men of 
military age rather than upon the boys between 19 and 25? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That may be; I am not fully prepared to 
say. I am inclined to think that it ought not to be put on the 
boys under 20 years of age, and possibly under 21. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator believes in universal mili- 
tary training and service, does he not think that it ought to be 
universal, or certainly universal to the extent of those of mili- 
tary age—say, from 20 or 21 to 45—as is ordinarily the case in 
the various countries? Would not that be a more just distri- 
bution of the burden, rather than to place the whole burden of 
the war on a lot of boys between 19 and 25? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; I do not think so. I was astounded 
the other day with the figures giyen by my colleague [Mr. 
NeEtson], who was a soldier in the ranks for four years during 
the War of the Rebellion, As I recall those figures, only 62,000 
of the soldiers were 25 years or over. 

I believe that the young men from 20 to 25 years of age are 
better qualified to stand the strain of such a contest than those 
beyond that age, and that after they have married and settled 
down and have engaged in the occupations of life, which are 
as important, perhaps, to the life of the Nation as military 
service, it is not wise to include them within the draft. I must 
be governed in that respect very much by the opinions of the 
men who have made military subjects a study, I do not pre- 
tend to have done so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a further question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield again to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says he was struck, as I think 
we all were, by the figures read into the Recorp by the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] showing the ages of the 
boys who served as soldiers in the Civil War. Then the Senator 
speaks of the splendid organization of the Army at that time. 
The Senator recalls that out of the 2,700,000 in the Civil War 
on the Union side all of them except 47,000 were volunteers. 
Does not the Senator think that the figures submitted concern- 
ing the conscripts in that war, to wit, that of the 776,000 con- 
scripts enrolled under the enrollment or conscription act of 1863, 
the Government got only 47,000 actual soldiers out of that great 
number, show that the conscript plan is not the best possible 
plan? J 

Mr. KELLOGG. Now, if the Senator will allow me, his 
question involves two propositions: First, that the best material 
in the Union Army, the best soldiers, as I understand, were the 
volunteers; and, second, that out of about 700,000 conscripts 


during the War of the Rebellion only 46,000 were finally en- 
rolled as soldiers. I will, with the permission of the Senator, 
answer, so far as I can, the last question first. I am not fa- 
miliar with the figures nor have I made a study of the reasons 
for the small number of conscripts who toward the close of the 
war were selected from the large number who had been en- 
rolled. I am informed, however, that over 113,000 men were 
never found at all; that is, that number enrolled to be con- 
scripted did not appear when called. Is it not quite possible 
that many of those in the local communities, knowing that they 
were liable to be conscripted, volunteered? I am informed that 
such is the case. 

Is it not also quite possible that at the time the draft came 
the best and bravest men of the Nation had already enrolled 
themselves in defense of the country, and that the percentage 
acquired by conscription was therefore less than otherwise 
might have been expected? : 

But, Mr. President, I do not consider it conscription when 
every young man in the Nation is enrolled on what I call a 
“roll of honor,” to be summoned at any time for the defense of 
his country. I call that a “roll of honor” rather than a roll 
of onscription. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that connection, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that one of the reasons for the failure of a large number of 
the conscripts to serve as soldiers in the Army was that many 
of them purchased substitutes, and those substitutes went into 
the Army intead of the men conscripted. That accounts for a 
great number of the conscripted men who never served in the 
Army itself. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I thank the Senator for the interruption. I 
have no doubt it is true; but, as I said before, when a list of 
eligible young men between certain ages—whatever ages the 
Congress in its wisdom may select—is made up as a roll of men 
to be called for to defend the country, or when by universal 
military training those young men have consecrated themselves 
to the defense of the Nation, we avoid the hateful word “ con- 
scription.” They are called to the flag to defend their country, 
and they are not conscripts—a word which, owing to its history, 
I admit is odious to the American people. 

Furthermore, I do not deem it necessary, nor could I say 
anything against the magnificent accomplishments of the volun- 
teer soldier in this country or in any other. To maintain the 
position which I am going to take after many hours of thought- 
fui consideration I do not find it necessary to say aught but in 
the greatest praise of the honor, the patriotism, the effective- 
ness, and the splendid spirit of the volunteer as he has shown 
it on many a field of battle in the wars of this country. Were 
I an orator—as I am not—I should delight to add, to indulge in 
encomiums on the splendid volunteer heroes who have been en- 
rolled in honor and have been in many battle fields from 
Runnymede to Appomattox; and I do not think any eulogy 
could be too great for the men who fought to make this de- 
mocracy possible. 

But, Mr. President, I believe that the men to-day who are 
familiar with the subject—the statesmen of Great Britain, of Can- 
ada, and of France, and of the other allied nations—have come 
to the conclusion that in this great war there are reasons which 
prove the voluntary system inadequate. I shall not stop to 
discuss many of these reasons. I do know, however, that in 
Great Britain, magnificent as was the feat of enrolling nearly 
5,000,000 men by the voluntary system, as has been said by 
Senators upon this floor, it really was not voluntary at all. Re. 
member that Great Britain was confronted across the channel 
by the greatest military force of all time. Remember that 
Great Britain was fighting for the maintenance and continuance 
of the British Empire. Remember that every British citizen 
was being put to the supreme test of patriotism. War was at 
the door of Great Britain. We do not realize thet war is at 
our door, though I verily believe that we must fight the German 
Empire now or later, and that we had better do it now. 

Furthermore, there is no doubt, however splendid the results 
may have been in Canada and in Great Britain, that the states- 
men of those countries to-day—and I have it upon the highest 
authority—believe that the voluntary system nearly cost the 
British Empire its life and nearly ruined its industries. 

Mr. President, there is one phase of this question which has 
given me very much fhought and much anxiety. It is as neces- 
sary for us to maintain the industries of this country, including 
agriculture, which are essential to the prosecution of this war, 
as it is necessary for us to send an army to France. What 
France and Great Britain need to-day above all else is food and 
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iron and steel products to maintain their munition factories. 
And unless they get them and get them quickly the great allied 
forces fighting the powers of the central empires must be defeated 
and the ideals of democracy which those countries hold in 
common with us must perish. 

Mr. President, much as I hope it will not be so, I fear that we 
in this country, on account of the demands of France and Eng- 
land and perhaps other allied nations, are going to be unable to 
produce the food products necessary to maintain those countries 
in this great struggle. With a shortage of crops in this country 
last year, with a threatened shortage of 50,000,000 bushels in 
the spring wheat crop, with a loss of almost the entire crop of 
Argentina, unequaled in 20 years of its history, with Russia 
bottled up and none of her products reaching the allies, it de- 
velops upon this country and Canada to produce the foodstuffs 
necessary to maintain us in that struggle and to maintain the 
allies. We can not afford to take from the farms of this country 
the labor which is necessary to cultivate those farms and harvest 
the crops, if God in His justness gives them to us to harvest. 

It has been stated upon this floor that the rural districts of 
the Nation furnish more volunteers than the cities. That is 
always true, for the real, great virile heart of patriotism is ngar 
the soil in every land, and to-day the thing that makes France 
able to withstand this conflict is that the French people are a 
great agricultural people, owning and living upon the soil they 
cultivate. The roots of that civilization, like the roots of our 
civilization, spring from the soil, and I say that we can, not 
afford to raise a great volunteer army principally taken from 
the farms of this country, for if we do we shall face a food short- 
age in the world which will be more disastrous to the armies of 
the allied nations than defeat upon the field of battle. 

I believe that a system of compulsory service similar to that 
contemplated by this bill enables the Government to draft for 
military service and partial military service the men of the land 
best fitted therefor, and to exclude and permit or direct to go 
back to the factories and to the farms of this country such men 
as are best suited and fitted to maintain the industrial iife of 
the Nation. I know that under one section of this bill it is pro- 
vided that these men may be drafted for partial military service 
or may be excused, and that means the Government has the neces- 
sary control over them. It may send them back to the factories 
or to the farms, in order to preserve the industries of the coun- 
try which are as vital to our success as are marching armies. 
That is one reason why I favor this bill. 

But another reason, which I have partially stated before, is 
that I believe it is more democratic to call upon the rich man’s 
son and the poor man’s son, the son of the man of influence 
and the son of the man of humble station, to serve together 
in the Army, in the training camps, and upon the field of 
battle. Nothing in the world disseminates a democratic spirit 
more than this, and I know of no reason why they should not 
serve together, side by side, under the same flag and the same 
conditions; especially would it be true when men are called 
from all walks of life, trained in the same school, and upon the 
same fields. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KELLOGG. With pleasure. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Would not the same thing happen, and 
is it not exactly what has happened under the volunteer 
system? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think it would happen under the 
volunteer system. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, it has happened every time in that 
way, has it not? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Undoubtedly it has, to a very great extent. 

Now, one other reason. We are not faced by any imaginary 
dangers. We are engaged, Mr. President, as I believe, in the 
greatest struggle the world has ever seen. I stated the other 
day, and I shall not stop to reiterate, that I do not believe this 
war is going to terminate by mere declaration or by an effusion 
of patriotism. I believe that we are yet confronted by the 
greatest militarv power in the world’s history, still intact, still 
powerful, still concentrated, and that it may yet require many, 
many months and possibly years before the war is brought to 
a successful close. I believe that our plans should be laid now 
not only with this volunteer system of filling up ihe Army and 
the militia in view, but that they should be laid now looking 
ahead with a certainty that we are going to get 500,000 or 
1,000,000 men, whether they enlist or whether they do not, 
and that there should be no doubt whateyer upon that subject. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time than I intended, but, 
like many men, I become infatuated with the sound of my own 


voice and continue longer than I expected. There is one other 
suggestion I have to make, and it is this: 

The only question I entertain with respect to this bill is 
whether, outside of the system of selective draft to obtain a 
force of 1,000,000 men, we can not raise in this Nation from 
those not subject to the draft a trained and properly equipped 
army—a small army, I will admit, perhaps from 25,000 to 
100,000 men—in a shorter time, so that they might be put upon 
the soil of France at the earliest possible moment. I shall vote 
for this bill. I shall vote for universal military training, if I 
have a chance, and I shall vote for the selective compulsory 
military service, 

But, Mr. President, I shall also vote for the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio, which does permit a limited 
number of divisions to be raised by the volunteer system; and I 
will state my reasons therefor, although in doing so I do not 
wish it to be understood that I am not absolutely in harmony 
with the principles of universal military training and compul- 
sory service, if you may call it that, rather than to leave the 
8 defense to those who are willing and patriotic enough 
o serve. : 

I believe that in France to-day a great crisis is at hand. 
The other day the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] said 
in substance, as I recollect, that there are occasions when he 
believes in compulsory service, but that the time had not yet 
arrived. I believe the crisis has arrived. I do not believe as 
I have heard it said that the Constitution is suspended during 
the war. I believe rather that the Constitution and constitu- 
tional government to-day are on trial. I believe that France 
and England have been straining every nerve, raising every 
dollar, using and mobilizing all of their vast resources to meet 
the great struggle with which they are confronted. I do not 
know how long they can maintain their present position with- 
out assistance. I was in France when the war broke out and 
saw the effect upon the French people and upon the army by 
that expeditionary force from England of a little over 100,000 
men which was sent to France, which confronted the great 
onrush of the German hosts through Belgium, which inch by 
inch, and mile by mile, with a stubbornness, with a determina- 
tion, and with a bravery and a coolness unequaled on any 
battle field of the world, retreated before that army until the 
men of France, with the men of England, standing side by 
side, rolled back the invading hosts. I know the inspiring 
influence, I know the eager questions of the French people and 
the enthusiasm which was brought to that nation and the 
encouragement by that little heroic band of the English Army 
which helped to save the day for France and perhaps save 
republican government in the world. 

If it is necessary, and I believe it is, I wish to see as soon as 
it can possibly be accomplished a like force sent to France to 
encourage them and to stand side by side with them in this 
great conflict. I do not rely upon my judgment alone when I 
make that statement. I read the statements the other day of 
English and French statesmen and soldiers pointing out the 
great importance of our sending a little army into France at the 
earliest possible date. Let me read what Winston Churchill 
said: 


It seems to me certain that the presence of even a single American 
division on the battle fields of France or Flanders this year would ex- 
er infiuence and afford encouragement out of all proportion to the 
actual number of men employed. d 

Now. when the terrible weight and burden of this struggle has 
pressed for nearly three years upon the French, British, and Belgian 
troops, the arrival of the American flag and the American uniform on 
the actual line of battle would be the veritable signal of approaching 
3 and of victory and would kindle joy and enthusiasm in 
every hea: 


I happen to have the honor of a personal acquaintance with 
Winston Churchill. He has for nearly two years been in the 
trenches and he knows what he is talking about. But that is 
not all. A French statesman recently said: 


The moral factor involved would be more important than the mill- 
tary aid. This war is a struggle of liberal, progressive nations to 
overthrow a reactionary governmental system. It is of the highest 
mora] importance that the United States, the most progressive power 
in the world, should be represented in this new army of crusaders. 


Again Lord Northcliffe said: 

The appearance in Europe of even one American division would be 
a sign and ge of America’s devotion to the cause of freedom. 
France and the world will never forget the day when a division flying 
the Stars and Stripes shall make its way to the fighting line at Verdun 
or on the Meuse. 

Statesmen like Viscount Bryce and others use language to 
the same effect. I will not take the time of the Senate to 
quote them. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that we should send an un- 
disciplined mob to France, but I do believe it to be feasible to 
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permit the most distinguished citizen of this Nation, Col. Roose- 
velt, to raise from those not included within this draft from 
one to four divisions composed of the patriotic citizens of this 
country who are now willing and ready to go to France. I say 
let them go, and support and encourage them with all the influ- 
ence and power of this Government. ‘That is why I am willing 


to vote for the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr.° 


Harvie). 

But, Mr. President, in the main I shall support the principles 
of this bill. I have not arrived at this conclusion lightly, be- 
cause I realize the splendid spirit of the American people. 
would not wish to believe—and I do not believe—that in this 
hour of the supreme test of our patriotism the American people 
would be found wanting in spirit, or seen to shirk from the self- 
sacrifice entailed by enlisting, but I do believe, Mr. President, 
after careful and sincere consideration that the principles of 
military training and of selective compulsory service are princi- 
ples which are democratic and which will in the future pre- 
pare this country to meet any exigency that may arise. 

Mr. President, we have in the past been willing to shed our 
blood, to make sacrifices for our ideals of Government, and the 
protection of our citizens. Let us without bitterness, but with 
a high resolve, engage in this war with the firm determination 
that the principles of democracy, of advanced civilization, and 
the wise rule of international law shall prevail, so that the 
earth shall not be a military camp, but nations governed by 
laws and inspired by the highest ideals. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, in a situation like the one 
that èonfronts us to-day it is well for the country to pause, to 
deliberate, to be careful, prepared as we ought to be, and as we 
are to make good our declaration of war against Germany by 
every just and adequate method and in every reasonable way 
within the scope of our power. At the same time there is no 
lack of patriotism involved in stopping to inquire whether or 
not we must necessarily adopt a system that is completely sub- 
versive of every American principle, dangerous to the liberty of 
36 country, and absolutely unnecessary, for the present at 
east. 

There is a good deal of confusion, Mr. President, not only in 

this Chamber but throughout this Republic about the present 
situation in which the country finds itself. We are at war with 
Germany, although there is hardly a physical manifestation of 
that fact which has yet been made to the people of this country. 
We are at war with Germany, but why? To establish a world 
league to maintain peace by force among the nations of the 
earth? No. To change ihe form of goyernment in Germany, in 
Austria-Hungary, in Turkey, or in Bulgaria? No. To battle for 
some vague, undefined, indefinite something called “the deinoc- 
racy of the world”? No. We are at war with Germany at this 
moment simply and solely because the German Government 
insisted upon murdering American citizens upon the high seas 
when they were engaged in their peaceful and legitimate busi- 
ness. 
If the contention voiced by certain Senators and by certain 
Members of another body in this building, and by others in 
high place, is sound, then for three years we have all been 
slackers; we haye all been laggards. Then, for three years 
we have all left the British and the French and other Buro- 
pean, Asiatic, and even African nations to fight our own battles. 
I deny it. I dispute it. I repel the insinuation with the scorn 
and contempt that it deserves. No high-flown phrase from 
any Ligh place in this country or elsewhere will ever lead me 
to believe that the American people are going to be humbugged 
into the idea that they are fighting a great war to liberate ul 
these peoples, as a part of some new-fangled political dis- 
pensation. 

No, sir; we are fighting this war simply and solely because 
a Government with which we were at peace denied us our 
rights on the high seas, and through its established agencies 
of government and warfare murdered peaceful American citi- 
zens. As far as I am concerned, when we avenge that wrong, 
when we establish American rights, when we teach all the 
nations of the earth that no nation can lay its hand in that sort 
of a way on American citizens, then I am willing to conclude 
peace with Germany and her allies, 

Ah, sir, we fought England in 1812 when we were a weak 
and puny Nation for just such reasons as that, because England 
denied to us our rights on the high seas and claimed the right 
to impress our seamen into her service. Yet, when we fought 
England in 1812, we did not join hands with Napoleon and say 
to him, “ We will never make peace with England until Eng- 
land is humblec in the dust at your feet.” We fought for 
American rights, for American principles, for American lives 
that had been taken and for American citizens that had been 


wronged. So we fight to-day, unless I mistake the temper and 
purpose of the American people. 

Is there any Senator in this Chamber; is there any Senator 
whose name is on the roll of the membership of this body 
who believes for one moment we would have gone in this struggle 
if Germany had not fired-upon our flag and murdered our people? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewts in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator does not understand that I 
made any such statement? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I was not particularly directing my re- 
marks to the Senator, and unless he entertains such sentiments 
he need not think so. I know the Senator does not take that 
position, and I do not believe there is a Senatcr on either 
side of this floor who thinks that when Belgium's neutrality 
was violated we were obligated to have anything to do with if, 
or that for any such reason we ought to have gotten into this 
war. 

Now, it is just as well to get back to first principles every 
once in a while. I am willing to have the aid of these allies 
and I am willing to give them aid, because it is to our interest 
to do so. I think we ought to have passed the bill lending them 
money. In fact, I am willing to go further on this subject than 
most people would go. I would be glad to send at once a divi- 
sion of American Regulars to fight on French soil. I think it 
ought to be done at once for the moral effect it would have 
over there. 

But, Senators, I do not want to be misunderstood. I do not 
believe that because of that feeling, because of that desire we 
commit ourselves to these European quarrels. In other words, 
I am willing to feed American boys, Georgia boys, to German 
cannon for: American lives and American honor, but not for 
European squabbles, not to decide who shall have Alsace or 
Lorraine or Bosnia or Herzegovina, or some other outlandish 
country over there, but the last drop of blood that flows in my 
body I am willing to shed for American rights and for American 

onor. 

I do not object; in fact, I welcome the visit of the commis- 
sioners here from these allied countries. Every drop of blood 
in my veins on both sides is English, old English and pure 
English, and naturally even when we were neutral my heart 
went out in great and silent sympathy to my kinsmen across 
the seas. France I love. Every American acquainted with the 
history of this country must, yet we can not but realize that 
we are going to give these allies fully as much, yea more in 
tenfold measure, than they can possibly give us. We are 
going to give them freely of our treasure, of our foodstuffs, of 
our munitions, of money, so that they may maintain this strug- 
gle against a common foe, but I am by no means willing that 
we should enter into any agreements with them to make their 
several quarrels ours. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. I suppose under those circumstances the 
Senator is very much gratified by the interview with Mr. Bal- 
four, as given in the Post of yesterday morning. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; and I want to say in this presence 
and to this body I think the fact that Mr. Balfour had the good 
sense to make that statement at the very outset of his mission 
shows that he is splendidly qualified for the task for which he 
was chosen and for the mission which he is to perform. I only 
hope that in our enthusiastic hospitality we will display just as 
ner good sense as Mr. Balfour has already shown in this 
matter, g 

Now, this country has not decided, but you would think so 
from some of the newspaper statements that have been written 
about the subject, that we are going into a hard and fast agree- 
ment with England, France, and Italy, with the allied powers, 
to prosecute this war as long as they want to prosecute it; 
never to end it, no matter how thoroughly American rights and 
American honor are vindicated, without the consent of the 
allies. No, we have adopted no such policy. To adopt it would 
be to reverse the traditional American policy from Washing- 
ton’s day to this. Such a policy can only be adopted in one 
way, under the Constitution of the country, and I think that 
document is still in force; it is supposed to be at least. 

It can be done in only one way, by treaty submitted by the 
President of the United States to this body and ratified by a 
vote of this body. Having adopted no such policy, having made 
no such alliance, having contracted no such engagements, I say 
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that it is entirely undetermined yet, to what extent, in what man- 
ner, and how we must wage the war that is necessary to vindi- 
cate our honor, and to secure and to preserve and to maintain 
our rights. I say that the sole question that concerns this 
Government and this people is, not to see that European matters 
are settled to suit this man’s idea or that man’s idea or another 
man’s idea, but to see that American rights are vindicated ; 
that American honor is kept unsullied ; to see that this country 
exacts adequate reparation for the wrongs that its innocent, 
peaceful citizens have suffered. I say once that object is 
achieved, once that purpose is accomplished, I greatly mistake 
the temper of our peace-loving people if we shall not be able 
to accommodate ourselves readily and entirely with our enemy. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, of course, with 
pleasure. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator if he be- 
lieves that by engaging in this war with the allies for the defeat 
of Germany we in any way bind ourselves to engage in the set- 
tlement of the dispute over Belgium, Alsace, the Balkan Penin- 
sula, or Russian rights in Turkey? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I do not, and I hope the Senator from 
Minnesota does not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think I stated on the floor of the Senate 
the other day that I did not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am very glad the Senator from Minne- 
sota entertains that view, and it seems to me utterly incompre- 
hensible that an American Senator could entertain any other 
view. Of course, “many men, many minds.” There may be 
Members of this body on either side, or on both sides, of this 
aisle who may view that question differently; but, so far as I 
am concerned, Washington's policy is yet sound. I do not want 
to sit at the council table of nations and settle European dis- 
putes, and I do not want this Government to have anything to 
do with what sort of a form of government Russia or Germany 
or Italy or any other nation on earth shall maintain. 

Mr. -VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator from Georgia indulges the 
hope that the representatives of this Government will not sit at 
the head or to the right of the power occupying the head seat 
at the table when this settlement comes about, in my judgment, 
he is doomed to a very sad disappointment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I spoke only of my desire, of my hope, 
not of my belief. The Senator from Mississippi may be right. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I hope I am not, but I think Iam. I am, 
in fact, of the opinion that this matter was very maturely con- 
sidered before war was declared. 

Mr. HARDWICK. So far as I am concerned, the only coun- 
cil table at which I wish to sit is the council table where 
reparation is exacted for American wrongs and where recog- 
nition is demanded for American rights. If I am right about 
that, and we have not gone any further than that, we have 
merely declared war on Germany because Germany murdered 
our citizens. We have not agreed to capture Berlin; we have 
not agreed to join the allies in a death feud on those people. 
We simply are maintaining and waging an American war to 
vindicate American rights, American honor, and American 
principles, and to avenge American citizens who have been 
murdered. If I am right about that, what policy are we to 
adopt? How is it related to the pending question? In an effort 
to carry out an American policy, as contradistinguished from 
an allied policy, what is necessary to be done? What steps 
ought we to take, and when and how, because of the situation 
that now confronts us? Shall we find it necessary, in our 
efforts to combat Prussian autocracy, to establish a greater 
autocracy here in America? In our fight on Prussian mili- 
tarism has it become necessary to establish in this country a 
more drastic and a more burdensome militarism than that 
under which Prussia has groaned and which we profess to 
hate? I think not; I believe not. Has the time come when, 
in order to democratize the balance of the world, we must 
lose our own democracy? Has the time come when, in order 
to curb despotic power in the hands of the German Kaiser. 
we find it necessary to establish in this Republic the most des- 
protic power that ever was vested in one man in the history 
af the world? I believe not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I am in profound sympathy with the 
declaration the Senator has just made, and I hope it will be 
accepted by the American people. I am also in profound sym- 
pathy with the suggestion the Senator has made that, when 
this war comes to a close and the final accounting is made as 
between the warring nations of the world, the United States 
will not be found in close conference with European powers. 
I will say to the Senator that in thinking that matter over 
before to-day I had indulged the hope that the majority of 
this body, which controls legislation, might in some bill make 
8 declaration to that effect. I hope yet that that may be 

one. 

It will be a sad day for the United States when we forget 
the admonitions of Washington and find ourselves in entan- 
gling alliances with European powers in their quarrels. While 
I am strongly in favor of prosecuting this war, we having de- 
clared it against the German Empire, I trust that we may 
not at the end of it find ourselves in a position that will in- 
volve us in complications with foreign countries such as we 
can not contemplate with composure. 

I thank the Senator from Georgia for his courtesy. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for his interruption. As he must see, I am in hearty 
and profound sympathy with his American view of this great 
question, and I regard it as fundamental if the liberty handed 
down to us by our fathers is to be transmitted by us to our 
children. We can not depart from it, and I expect to show 
the Senate and I hope the American people before I finish 
this address that the traditional liberties that were the prize 
for which Washington’s “ragged Continentals” fought is sur- 
rendered in this bill which it is now proposed to pass. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr, President, if the Senator will par- 
don me for just a moment, I desire to say to him at this point 
that the President, in his address to Congress, has announced 
his opinion that the United States Government can no longer 
occupy a position of isolation; that it is a part of the great 
world system and must take its responsibilities in the settle- 
ment of these international questions. I agree very heartily, 
with the Senator from Georgia and the Senator from New, 
Hampshire, but I think already we have been a little forgetful 
of Washington's teachings. In truth it strikes me that the 
teachings of Washington and the wise founders of this Re- 
public are regarded by many of the so-called leaders of public 
thought to-day as altogether obsolete. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, it is not my purpose, and 
it is not the intent of this address, to criticize anyone or to 
take issue with anyone, except in so far as criticism is involved 
and issue is taken with those who dispute the principles I 
announce. Regardless of whom it may be, regardless of the 
personality of the person who objects to it, I still believe in 
Washington's doctrine, that this country ought not to enter 
into entangling alliances with European Governments. No 
matter how far progressive thought may have carried us for- 
ward in certain directions along those lines, I do not yield to 
it, and I do not believe the sound sense and sober patriotism 
of this country will ever approve such a proposition. 

Undoubtedly Congress ought, even in advance, and neces- 
sarily in advance of the settlement of the questions I have 
suggested, to proceed without delay to the vigorous and ade- 
quate prosecution of the war which we have declared, remem- 
bering its purpose, mindful of its object, its one purpose being 
to vindicate American honor, to redress American wrongs, and 
to establish American rights. First of all, as I said a moment 
ago, purely as a matter of interest, purely because it is for 
our interest as well as that of our allies for the time being, a 
matter of common interest to us all, because we are engaged 
in a combat with a common foe, we ought to give bountiful aid 


.in money, supplies, equipment, and munitions of all sorts to 


the other nations that are also engaged in war with Germany 
and her allies. We ought to do that at once, without the 
slightest delay; and I think we have done it already in 
bountiful measure; but, for one, I stand ready to do it in 
even more bountiful measure whenever and wherever the neces- 
sity arises, and to the very extent and limit of our resources 
and power. 

Second. We ought to mobilize and to use at once the full 
power of our Navy—of our fleet equipped and augmented with 
proper submarine destroyers—to clear the high seas of the 
people who have impudently denied us our rights thereon, and 


to punish them for their assaults upon our peaceful merchant > 


ships. We can do that without raising a regiment; we can do 
that without calling a single man to service in the land forces; 
and it ought to be done at once, and doubtless will be done just 
as soon as adequate preparation can be made by the Navy 


Department. 
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Third. As I said a moment ago, my own opinion is that we 
ought to send at once to the battle fields of Europe a picked 
division of our Regular forces, to plant on French soil the 
Stars and Stripes for the encouragement that they will give 
to those who are temporarily our allies—although we may not 
agree with every purpose they may haye—to the men and the 
nations whom it is to our interest to encourzge and sustain 
in their fight against our common foe. We ought to do that; 
we can do that without any trouble. We have the Regulars; 
and the United States Regulars, whatever else may be said 
about them, are, in my opinion, among the very best of the picked 
troops of earth. They are ready and equipped and willing to 
go, and their places here at home and in our insular possessions 
ean be readily taken, and instantly taken, by the picked men of 
our National Guard, who have already been called, many thou- 
sands of them, to the colors. We ought to do that immediately. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Is the Senator willing that Col. Roosevelt 
shall go? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; I am not only willing, but I will 
go further than that—and I am coming to that feature of the 
matter a little later—I am not only willing, but anxious. I 
believe we ought to let every man in this country who is willing 
to go to this war to go, unless he can not be allowed to go without 
leaving too big a void behind him; and, measured by that rule, 
I think we can spare “ the coloneL” [Laughter.] 

I will tell you another thing. I want to let every man in this 
Republic go who is willing to go, and who can be spared, before 
I drag any man into it unwillingly who does not want to go. 
It looks to me like that is common sense and common justice at 
the same time. 

Selective conscription! Conserve the Nation's industry, keep 
it industrially strong and vital, say these gentlemen. Why, 
you can apply exactly the same principle to volunteering. I 
haye never yet heard that you were obliged to accept every man 
that offers. The Good Book says, Manx are called, but few 
chosen.” I do not suppose that we have to accept every 
volunteer who comes along, any more than we have to take every 
conscript who might be enrolled. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the man who volunteers 
will go wherever he is assigned. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; and if he volunteers in the right 
spirit he would just about as soon go as a private as a brigadier 
general; but, unfortunately, most of the volunteers we have 
had up to date have been for officers and very few for privates; 
and I suspect that is the real reason for most of this conscription 
talk. 

The Senator from Mississippi understood me to mean that I 
did not think the force required could be raised of volunteers. 
I do not mean to be so understood. I believe it can. I did 
not intend to convey the impression in that half jocular remark 
that I thought otherwise. If there is the right method applied 
to the volunteer system, such as we have always had in this 
country, with some slight modifications I think we ean raise 
all the soldiers we require. I know that the State I represent 
in part on this floor can raise her quota within a very limited 
period of time under a proper volunteer system, and I think the 
same thing is true about almost every other State in this 
country. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would dislike to believe that that was 
not true about any American State. 

How shall we raise an army—by volunteers or by draft, by 
free-will offerings or by foreed conscription? Mr. President, I 
want to outline in a very brief way some of the objections which 
have been made to the volunteer system, and then undertake 
to make equally brief reply to those objections. 

First. Senators who object to the volunteer system at the 
present time tell us that it will take the Nation’s bravest and the 
Nation’s best. That is true. It will take just as many of them 
as we will accept; and I will tell you now that a nation never 
won a great war, never achieved glory, except at the expense 
of the richest and the bravest and the best blood that flowed in 
the veins of her sons. If you think this war can be won with 
an army made up of pool-room sharks and barroom loungers, 
you hold the German enemy in much lighter estimation than he 
ought to be held. If you win this war at all, if you carry the 
Stars and Stripes with honor and with credit and with glory 
through its perils, you will not do it with anything short of 
the very best blood and the very best manhood that this country 
can furnish. 


Second. Senators object to it because they say it makes for 
waste and weakens the Nation industrially. I answer that every 
principle of selection that by human ingenuity can apply to the 
one system can be equally well applied to the other; and if you 
rejoin, “ Well, but we may not get enough volunteers,” then, I 
answer that then, when that happens, and not until then, will 
you be up against conscription. 

Third. I have heard the statement made that this system is 
antiquated and as much out of place in these automobile days 
2s an ancient stagecoach would be if brought back to the streets 
of this Capital. Well, I am not so sure that that is a good argu- 
ment against it. All these years I have heard the same argu- 
ment made against the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to be working, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, of course. The 
Senator says the argument seems to be working? Yes, unfor- 
tunately; and yet I am not convinced, and I know my friend 
from Idaho is not convinced, that it ought to be working, or has 
any real value. I am not convinced that the argument is sound 
even if a few fools do adopt or urge it. The fact that a thing 
is old and long established and has served us well for a long 
time does not prove that it is bad, old fashioned, old fogy, or 
out of date. On the contrary, to my mind it seems to prove 
that it must have intrinsic worth, or it would not survive. 

Practically the same men will fill the ranks, with few excep- 
tions, under one system as under the other system, and in the 
same time, unless, indeed, it be true that volunteers will not 
come forward so fast that they can be organized more rapidly 
than all the preliminaries of this conscription business could be 
gone through with. They can be as well trained, as well 
equipped, as modern and up to date, under the one system as they 
can under the other. 

Fourth. Senators who oppose the volunteer system say that 
the officers will be selected for political reasons rather than for 
efficiency, and will be untrained and inefficient. 

Now, that is a serious objection. If it is true—and it is 
partly true, at least—it deserves serious consideration and the 
application of some remedy. Now, in the first place, under the 
law that we ought to pass, inefficient men who, because of their 
natural leadership are selected for these places need not be com- 
missioned. We are not obliged te accept them. They can be 
rejected, but if they are real men, whether they are very effi- 
cient in technical training or not, we can train them just as 
well, just as efficiently and just as thoroughly, as officers for 
this army, whether they happen to be elected or selected by the 
commands or appointed by the Executive. The personnel is 
the same and the proposition is the same. Unless there is 
something wrong with the timber that is offered, one is as good 
as the other and you are just about as likely, and in fact more 
likely, to get unsuitable timber from the one system as you are 
from the other. Executive favoritism in making appointments 
is just about as dangerous as popular mistakes in making 
choices. There is no doubt about that. 

We are proposing now to train, in four or five great camps 
in our country—one established in my own State—10,000 of 
these young officers. Why could we not train the officers for 
these volunteers in exactly the same way and in exactly the 
same time that we are going to train these so-called reserve 
officers? Why not; and will they not be just as good men and 
just as well trained when we get through training them, no 
matter which camp they come from? 

It has been insisted that the experience of other countries 
proves the volunteer system a failure. I deny it. I dispute it. 
Take France. Let me say, first, about France that France has 
made a splendid showing in this war. In my opinion, it has 
borne the brunt of the contest in large measure. It has acted 
the heroic part in it. Certainly France and Great Britain to- 
gether share the great bulk of the glory that comes to the allied 
side of this great contest. In France, I understand, they have 
something like a universal military system, something that ap- 
proximates conscription, although I venture the statement in 
this presence and without fear of successful contradiction that 
it is not one-half as harsh as this proposition that we are pro- 
posing for our people as a first experience“ first aid to the 
injured.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Has the Senator any information as to 
whether or not there has been any objection or any opposition 
in France to the enforcement of the conscription law? I have 
never heard any. ` 
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Mr. HARDWICK. No; I do not think so, but 2 

Mr, VARDAMAN. I think they have pretty universally ac- 
quiesced in it; in fact, volunteered with alacrity. Their homes 
are threatened with invasion, their firesides are about to be pro- 
faned by a cruel foe, and it is but natural that a brave man 
should offer his services and, if need be, his life in such a 
cause. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But I want to say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that I can readily understand how the French na- 
tion, sleeping on its arms in close proximity to Germany, liv- 
ing over a smoldering volcano, would readily submit to the 
discomforts and to the deprivation of personal rights and per- 
sonal liberty that were involved in this system in order that 
she might be able to meet the supreme test, as she has met it, 
during this war; and if the necessity were on this country, as 
it has been on France, if American soil were in danger of in- 
vasion, if American freemen were about,to lose their lives and 
liberties and American homes to be desecrated, while there 
would not be any need for conscription, I would be willing to 
conscript every man in this country, from the cradle to the 
grave, white and black, brown and yellow. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. You would not need it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; we would not need it. The Senator 
is right; but if, perchance, we did need it, for one I would not 
hesitate to apply it. 

So much for France. But England, our mother country, 
whose institutions are practically ours, of whom we are not 
only the eldest child but the prototype—what has been Eng- 
land’s experience with this matter? 

Conscription was finally forced in England, but a limited 

conscription, for unmarried men only, I think, and a conscrip- 
tion that did not come until after two years of the greatest 
war that this world has ever seen had thundered by within 
50 miles of her doors; not until after she had sent, by her 
splendid voluntary offerings, 5,000,000 of her bravest and best 
men to the front; not without much division of opinion and 
much resentment at the political sacrifice involved at the giving 
up of ideals of English liberty that were at stake even in that 
great country. I read from the London Nation of March 25, 
1916, one of the great London newspapers. This is a quotation 
from an editorial in that paper: 
It remains to be proved that compulsion will get for the British 
Pets a, larger number of men than it might obtain by volunteering, 
but Ìt wants no further experience to show how gravely compulsion has 
in a few months qualified the spirit of patriotic self-sacrifice. 

And yet England, with her very national life trembling in 
the balance, was within 50 miles of the war and had experi- 
enced two years of its tortures when this expression was made. 
` Again, an English publicist writing in the Atlantic Monthly 
in November, 1916, gave this opinion: 

How many conscientious objectors have come before the tribunals I 
car not discover. 
` Let me pause there to say that in England, at least, they 
have tribunals to settle questions raised by this draft business. 
So far as the Senate bill is concerned, not one is proposed here, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr, BORAH. Not only tribunals but local tribunals. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; and while the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in a new-found spirit of independence, did insist on 
putting in the remarkable right of an American citizen to have 
a writ of habeas corpus in the courts of the United States, that 
is the only provision that has been made in either House on 
that subject up to date. It is left, as everything else is, to the 
discretion of the President, without any local safeguards what- 
ever in the Senate bill and very little better in the House bill, 
although I admit the House bill is some improvement. 

Now, let us see. Mr. Nevinson continues: 


How many conscientious objectors have come before the tribunals I 
can not discover. About 25,000, including, presumably, a certain num- 
ber of shirkers, is the average estimate; but of these nearly one-tenth 
have refused noncombatant or alternative service and have been ar- 
rested and handed over to the military authorities. The exact number 
on the date of writing—August 30—is 1,987. The eat majority of 
them have been court-martisied under the army act for disobeying or- 
ders and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator from Geor- 
gia if it is not entirely possible under this act to create local 
tribunals all over the country for the selection and exclusion 
of those drafted under the act? And I am not at all sure but 
that I agree with him about the local tribunals. 


Mr. HARDWICK. It is possible, but it is just the reverse 
of the fellow that was in jail when you could not put him 
there. It has not been done; and I do not see any prospect of 
getting it done. There is nothing in the bill that requires it, 
There is nothing in the bill that authorizes it. It is merely left 
to the discretion of the military authorities in this free country 
of ours— The land of the free and the home of the brave.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. They would have the power to create local 
tribunals, would they not—civil tribunals? 

Mr. HARDWICK. They would have the power? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly, under this act. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why, they could; I reckon, for their own 
advice. No; I take that back. The Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. VarpAMAn] suggests very aptly that it would be ar un- 
heard-of proposition that the military authorities should erect 
a civil court to enable them to transact their military duties. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is not that exactly what was done in 
England? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No, sir; I do not think so, 

Mr. KELLOGG. They have a civil court. 

Mr. HARDWICK. By law, by statute passed by Parlia- 
ment; and the very point I am making on this subject is that 
if you have any regard for the rights and liberties of the people, 
some local tribunal ought to be created by law to pass on these 
questions that may arise during the enforcement of these laws. 

Mr. VARDAMAN and Mr. KELLOGG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield, and to whom? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I do not intend to say any- 
thing derogatory to the Regular Army officer; he always per- 
forms well his proper function in the economy of our Govern- 
ment; but it is a well-known fact that there are few things 
for which he has as little respect as he has for civil authority. 
He never yields, concedes anything to a civilian that is not 
vouchsafed under the law; and the suggestion that the mili- 
tary authorities would establish a civil tribunal to pass upon 
the rights of the soldier is unheard-of in military procedure. 
The fact of the business is, I think I can see in this system 
for raising an army for use during the war a definite purpose 
to lay the foundation for a great military organization in this 
country after this emergency is over, and I view such a purpose 
with alarm. There will be no freedom in America when the 
professional soldier shall be allowed to determine the military 
policy of this Republic. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, one more warning from 
our cousins across the seas, and then I will come nearer home 
on this question. 

In this same paper, the issue of March 18, 1916, is a rather 
timely observation, and since the fashion now is to call on 
our English cousins for advice about their experience we might 
get experience from both sides. This paper says: 

In fact, compulsion is found wanting whether we measure it by 
its contribution to our material strength or by its psychological effect 
on the national concord—the two prime factors in the conduct of the 
war—and we are not surprised at is result. In accepting com- 
pulsion we sacrificed one of the most deeply rooted principles of our 
national traditions. We hoped to reap a ssian’s reward, but to 
give up one’s own strong points is no talisman for acquiring one's 
enemy’s strong points. 

Now, in Canada 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator say 
what newspaper that was? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The London Nation. 

In Canada what has happened? And I turn to Canada as 
an example; to Canada as an illustration; to Canada as an 
argument, with the profound belief that its example is the most 
valuable one to us that can be afforded of any country that has 
participated to any extent in this war. They are our next 
door neighbors, kin to us by ties of blood and marriage, a 
kindred people in a great many ways to our own, a similar 
country to ours in many respects; just about as far away both 
from Great Britain and from the scene of the conflict as we 
are; hardly more intimately connected even in a business way 
with England and English interests than we are, although, of 
course, tied to the mother country by the strongest political 
ties and by the strongest ties of love and affection. We have 
a written Constitution, and that is almost the single factor that 
makes a difference in the relative situation and in the positions 
of the two countries. 

What has Canada done in this war, and how did Canada 
do it? Has Canada found it necessary in order to prosecute 
her part of it, in order to bear her adequate burden, to discard 
the standards and traditions of English liberty and to force 
compulsory military service across the seas upon her people? 
She has not. 
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Oh. but Amerieans say, who favor this un-American plan, that 
we will not get the necessary soldiers under this volunteer sys- 


tem. I say to you that Canada is as far away from this war as |. 


we are and is a party to it only by the tie of love and loyalty 
that has bound her to the mother country. Canada in three 
years, with a population of about 8,000,000, has sent to the 
battle fronts of Europe the very flower of her manhood. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworTH] suggests 400,000. 
I think the Senator is mistaken. Is the Senator sure that he 
has investigated it carefully? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Four hundred thousand; and may I 
suggest to the Senator that that is a remarkable showing. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will excuse me—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. I have understood that 400,000 have been 
raised in Canada and 300,000 have been sent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I will 
state that 350,000 men have been sent and 50,000 are waiting 
to go at any moment’s notice. That I get from the Toronto 
Globe, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator may be correct, but I saw 
a statement which seemed to bear the impress of authenticity 
just a day or two ago to the effect that 300,000 had gone. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I take it from the Toronto Globe, I will 
say to the Senator, and I think it is accurate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from New York is right; 
400,000. men from this nation of 8,000,000 population, and prob- 
ably half a million when you consider the auxiliary people 
that in one way or another are connected with the service, 
although they may not be in the battle line. Shall we shame 
American manhood, shall we challenge American patriotisw, 
shall we insult American patriotism by saying that we can not 
proportionately, if the necessity comes, raise just as many men 
to fight for our rights, to follow our flag, and to die if need be 
for the honor and glory of our country as Canada can? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SurHerranp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. In this connection I think it is apposite to 
call the attention of the Senate to what seems to me to be the 
most remarkable contribution to the literature of this bill. It 
is a request by the president of the Army League—whatever 
that may be—Joseph Leiter, to Mr. Roosevelt to withdraw his 
proposal to raise a division by the volunteer system for service 
at the French front. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to read it in the Recorp just now. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well. 

Mr. THOMAS (reading)— 

I do not believe anyone questions your patriotism or your American- 
ism, yet I regret that in your efforts to put our flag on the firing line 
at the head of a force of volunteers you are giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy in Congress. The opposition to the principle of universal 
obligation to train in peace and serve in war are using your offer as an 
argument against the passage of the administration Dil, 

In other words, an ex-President of the United States, desirous 
of serving his country and raising a division, if he can, is giving 
ald and comfort to the enemy in Congress. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Who is Mr. Leiter? 

Mr. THOMAS. He is a colonel, evidently. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Joseph Leiter? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I suppose he once drew his sword at a 
raffle. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The last I heard of his sword it was in 
the wheat pit of Chicago. I guess that possibly fitted him to tell 
Congress what to do about this military matter., He is the man 
who cornered the wheat market, unless I am mistaken. 

Mr. THOMAS. He is the same man. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, I suppose he is cornering the mili- 
tary market. 

Mr. STONE. He was finally beaten. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I think he will be finally beaten in this 


one. too. 

Now, let us see one other country’s experience, and I am 
going to pass on to something else besides experience. You must 
remember now we are talking about our kinsfolk, the English- 
speaking people, the same blood that we have, people with the 
same devotion to the ideals of English liberty and American 
liberty that our people entertain. H : PEEN 

Australia, with a population of something zess than 5,000,000, 

_sent practically 300,000 soldiers to the front under the volunteer 
system. That is a pretty good showing, is it not? How many 
could we send if our people are as patriotic as those of Austra- 
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lia, without destroying the standard and the ideals of American 


and English liberty in this country? 

Ah, but there we had the same eonscripticn element that we 
have here, and they got in the first part of the work just as 
they have done here, by getting the newspapers on their side, 
and they finally forced a conscription bill through the Austra- 
lian parliament just as they are about to force this bill through 
the American Congress, by the weight of their ink. 

But in Australia they have a provision that the people can 
have a referendum on these questions, and after the newspapers 
of Australia had forced conscription through an unwilling and 
halting parliament, it was referred to the people of Australia 
and to the soldiers in the trenches on the battle fields of Europe 
who came from Australia, and when the ballots were taken the 
people of Australia and the soldiers from Australia who were 
bleeding and dying for England and for England’s glory and 
for Australia’s glory rejected the conscription proposition by an 
overwhelming majority, and strange to remark, because these 
men are certainly not slackers and cowards and traitors, the 
majority in the trenches against this infamous proposition was 
greater than at home in Australia. And that is going to happen 
here. You gentlemen need not deceive yourselves. This bill 
is fundamentally subversive of American principles. Universal 
military training in defense of this country, universal military 
service from the cradle to the grave if need be to defend Ameri- 
can soil from invasion, but never on this earth shall you force, 
with my vote at least, an American citizen into compulso:y 
military service across the seas against his will. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very much interested in what the 
Senator is saying, and especially in that part of his speech 
which refers to patriotism. As I understand it, the highest 
form of patriotigm is the willingness of a citizen to die, if 
need be, in war for his country. If all our people are to be 
divided into two classes, one those between 19 and 25 and 
who will have to go to war for their country whether they 
want to go or not, and all the rest of them are exempted from 
war, where will be the motive for this high form of patriotism 
in our land? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite agree with the Senator, and I am 
going to try to elaborate that just a little later and tell the 
reason why. Australia rejected the draft system. These Sen- 
ators and these newspapers, though I really ought to put the 
newspapers first, say you will not get the necessary volunteers 
for this war. I deny it. I dispute it. If we are going to 
assume that that is true, then we are forced to conclude that 
the war is unpopular and is unsupported by public sentiment, 
and I am unwilling to so concede. Just as the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] did, the other day on this floor, I am will- 
ing to invite any Senator who wants to interrupt me, who does 
not believe that under the proper volunteer law his State will 
furnish its quota, to get up here and say it. I want to see 
where that State is located and what its name is. But the 
Senator got no response to a similar invitation, and no other 
Senator will. 

I deny it. If it is true that the manhood of this country will 
not prosecute this war voluntarily, then we ought never to have 
declared it. For one, I can never concede that American man- 
hood has sunk so low that it would submit to the murdering of 
peaceful and inoffensive American citizens on the high seas by 
the organized agencies of a government and not be willing to 
demand war against that country until reparation is made, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator a moment ago’said that never with 


his vote would a law be passed under which an American citi- 


zen could be forced against his will into the military service 
that would carry him beyond the seas. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; for no campaign of conquest; but 
it does not make much difference. I think I have the Senator's 
idea. 


Mr. STONE. “ Foreign conquest?” Tunis is not a war of 


conquest. : : 
Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know what it is, and I do not 
think the Senator does either vet. : 

Mr. STONE. I do not. But without going into that, the 


President says, and it has been generally said, that we have gone 


into this war in the interest of democracy and humanity and 


liberty. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I do nat concede that to be true. That is 
a pretty bald way to state it, but I do not believe that, and I 
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did not support the declaration of war on that basis, I voted 
for it simply and solely because American citizens were being 
murdered on the high seas by established agencies of a govern- 
ment which professed to be at peace with us, and plainly so 
stated at the time I voted. 

Mr. STONE. I did not vote for it at all, as the Senator knows. 
I voted against it. 

Mr, HARDWICK. I know that. 

Mr. STONE. Now, whatever reasoning influenced the Sena- 
tor from Georgia or any other Senator in voting for it, a very 
large majority of the Senate—by practically a unanimous vote— 
was in favor of the war, and likewise the vote in the House 
was of the same nature. The Senator, as I understand him, is 
for raising an army by volunteers or not at all. Hence he says 
he would not vote for the bill if it compelled a citizen to go 
abroad against his will. 5 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the way I feel, Senator. 

Mr. STONE. Now, I wish to ask the Senator, suppose we 
are not able to raise an army adequate to the great service lying 
before us to meet the tremendous exigency we are confronted 
with, are we to lay down and quit, or how are we to get the 
troops? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator concede the proposition 
that we are obliged to send a million men or several million men 
over there? Is that one of the bases on which his question rests? 

Mr. STONE. I said nothing about that, but I assert my atti- 
tude that since we are in this war we must send whatever force 
is necessary to win the war, whether it be 500,000 or 5,000,000 
men. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Precisely. I will answer the Senator 
then. I do not believe that there will be any difficulty in rais- 
ing a sufficient force by the volunteer system to prosecute this 
war to the extent that the American people are bound to prose- 
cute it and will prosecute it. I do rot believe that there is any 
necessity for us to send 5,000,000 men. I do not believe that 
the circumstances are such that we are foreed to uproot Ger- 
man power forever in order to get the proper revenge or the 
proper satisfaction for the wrong that has been done us. If 
we send our Navy there, our submarine destroyers, if we keep 
open the high seas snd sink the German ships for fhe ships of 
ours that were sunk, and then if we give every reasonable 
proper and possibie aid that our home people would freely 
give in blood and treasure to the allied powers I think we have 
done our duty. 

I am not committed, nor do I regard the Senate as com- 
mitted, nor do I think this Nation is committed to the idea that 
every wrong that is England's wrong is our wrong; that every 
wrong that is France's wrong is our wrong; that every wrong 
that is Italy’s wrong is our wrong, but I want to redress 
American wrongs. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH Tue Senator will concede, I imagine, 
that in order to redress American wrongs Germany must be 
defented? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will concede that Germany must be de- 
feated to obtain full redress a hundredfold—aye, a thousand- 
fold—for the American lives she has taken and for the wrongs 
she has done us. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator think Germany will 
make any such payment before she is defeated? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope she will. I can not see why so 
many want 10,000,000 American citizens to be sent over there to 
her soil. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not discussing the question as to 
how Germany shouid be defeated. It is faintly, remotely possi- 
ble that she may açcept defeat by a show of force, although I 
have no confidence ir that suggestion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Neither have I, certainly not so far as 
the allies ure concerned. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. But I do suggest to the Senator from- 


Georgia we shall neyer receive reparation or apology or any 
satisfaction whatsoever from Germany for the wrongs that she 
has inflicted upon our people until she is defeated, and that it 
is the duty of the United States to do everything in its power 
to secure her defeat. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I do not know whether the Senator from 
New York approaches this matter from the same point of view 
I do. If he supports it with the idea that that is going to 
carry the English cause or the French cause to final, ultimate, 
and complete triumph, regardless of whether sufficient repara- 
tion has been received by us for the wrong that has been done 
us and sufficient guarantees for the protection of American 
rights have been secured, then he approaches it in a different 
spirit from what I do. If the Senator approaches it with the 


idea that we are bound to guarantee the allied success to be 

final and complete, I can see how he arrives at that state of 

ae fea! it is impossible for me to understand how he feels 
u 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not realize I was displaying the 
slightest state of mind. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, the Senator's demeanor is al- 
ways agreeable to me, but the Senator's question indicated that 
he was rather excited about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I know I am trespass- 
ing upon the Senator’s time 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I simply desire to direct the Senator's 
attention to a very practical aspect of the situation. The Ger- 
man Government has perpetrated these outrages upon our peo- 
ple through their submarine policy 

Mr. HARDWICK. They have sunk three or four of our 
ships, have they not? 

W WADSWORTH. I forget the exact number they have 
sunk, 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is three or four. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It makes no difference, to my mind, 
how many they have sunk. If they have sunk one the outrage 
is as great as though they had sunk many more. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. Let me ask the Senator from 
New York a question. He has asked me two or three, and he 
is speaking in my time. Suppose we sunk 40 German ships; 
suppose we did them infinitely more damage than they have 
done us; suppose we gave thousands of millions of dollars to 
their enemies and gave aid and comfort to them, when wonld 
the Senator believe that we had exacted sufficient reparation 
from Germany, and when would he be prepared to stop shedding 
American blood on account of it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I should not be prepared 
to cease warfare on Germany in this case until Germany wus 
defeated. 

Mr. HARDWICK. To what extent? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘To the extent that she had given up 
the war. $ 

Mr. HARDWICK. Even if she sought peace with America? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that brings up the ques- 
tion for the future. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is a question we want to bring up. 
Even if Germany said, “ We are sorry; you have exacted repara- 
tion from us a hundredfold’—I merely want to see how fur 
the Senator from New York is going“ for every ship we have 
sunk you have sunk a hundred of ours; for every citizen of 
yours that we have killed you have killed a hundred of ours, 
and now we want to make peace“ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it very difficult to settle war by 
arithmetical ratios. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know the Senator's attitude; I think 
he does not want us to settle this war—I am going to speak to 
him frankly—and I do not think some of the other Senators an 
this Chamber do, until England gets every pound of Sesh 
which she demands, and until France does the same thing, If 
that is true, the Senator occupies a different attitude from what 
I do about this matter, and we might just as well make it plain. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the trouble is that it is fot true. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Iam glad to hear the Senator say so, and 
I entirely acquit him of such an idea. He says it is not true. 
Then I say the time may come when we will not have to sacrifice 
millions of American lives before we get the proper redress from 
Germany. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I certainly join in such a hope as that 
expressed in the last sentence of the Senator from Georgia. I 
am not seeking that the blood of millions of Americans shall 
be spilled upon the soil of Europe; but I do not think it quite 
an intelligent attitude to take, if I may say so, that we can go 
into this war, and. after having inflicted what we consider a 
sufficient amount of damages, say, Well, now, we have done 
enough, and we guess we will get out.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘That was not my purpose. I asked, “ Sup- 
pose Germany made that suggestion to us?” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, we shall have to cross that bridge 
when we come to it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What I merely wanted to see was whether 
the Senator was willing to cross it when we got to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I certainly would not announce that as 
our policy at the inception of the war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is not our policy; but I merely 
wanted to see how far some of us were prepared to go with this 
thing. 

ROW, certain Senators and certain newspapers claim that the 
volunteer system has already failed to furnish the men which 
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the Army needs. I assert, in reply to that statement, that no 
true test of this question has yet been made, I assert that no 
war of any considerable size that ever was fought by the citizen 
soldiers of this Republic was every fought by volunteers who 
enlisted in the Regular Army units. If you tell me that the 
boys in Georgia, or in New York, or in New Hampshire, or in 
Colorado, or in Tennessee—the beloved old “ volunteer ” State— 
will not volunteer to go out under the Regular Army officers, 
away from their kith and kin, and not in the true Scotch- 
clan fashion, I tell you that is no true test of the question and 
is no real answer. 

Mr. President, I am coming next to the hardest part of this 
argument; I am coming to the most difficult part of this situa- 
tion to handle. It was the argument made very succinctly 
and very compactly and very persuasively on yesterday on this 
floor by the distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. Myrrs]. 
The Senator from Montana in his argument voiced nearly all 
of the popular sentiment that there is in the country behind this 
proposition. He said the President of the United States, who 
is the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy—I am 
quoting the Senator, of course, substantjally only, and shall not 
stop to read his exact remarks—his Cabinet, the General Staff 
of the Army, the War College, the faculties at West Point and 
Annapolis—in other words, all the great military experts of 
the country tell us that this is the correct system and that we 
ought to follow their lead in this time of danger. That is the 
sole strength that is behind this propaganda. If the Senator is 
right about it, then those of us who differ are fundamentally 
and forever wrong; if he is right about it, there is no use to 
have a parliament of an English-speaking people, in war time 
at least; if he is right about it, we had just as well follow the 
fashion of the Roman Republic and declare a dictator when 
we declare’ war, suspend the Constitution, and abrogate the 
laws until peace is concluded. 

Now, let us see. He says that the President and his Cabinet, 
the War College, and the General Staff, the military experts, 
the men whom we have paid and trained to know, tell us this 
is the way to do it. I want to reverse his order. Like a skill- 
ful debater, like the strong man that he is, the Senator from 
Montana puts first the man that he ought to put last. Because 
of the disposition of our people to rally, especially in times of 
danger, about the President of the United States, the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Army and Navy, the Senator from 
Montana puts him in front. 

The truth is that the order should be reversed. This whole 
thing comes from the Army experts, who have influenced the 
President, although they lost their battle not long ago when 
Hay and CHAMBERLAIN joined issue and Garrison retired from 
the Cabinet. They finally won their battle with the President, 
and with him, of course it goes without saying, they won the 
Cabinet. They have carried the President, the Cabinet, and 
the newspapers all along this line—— 

Mr. THOMAS. And even Col. Leiter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; even Col. Leiter went along with 
them, too. Now, my own judgment is that the President of the 
United States does not know a great deal personally about this 
matter. My own judgment is that he is not better informed 
on this subject than the average Member of either House of 
Congress, although it may be considered almost treason to sug- 
gest it. My own judgment is that the War Colleges and Gen- 
eral Staffs and experts told him what was the best thing to do, 
and he said, “All right; I will take it.“ I admit that when you 
are in war, to some extent you must wage that war under a re- 
sponsible head. When it comes to a conduct of a campaign, 
when it comes to the preparation for hostilities, when it comes 
to the arming and disciplining of troops, when it comes to sani- 
tation, when it comes to the outfitting, when it comes to any mat- 
ter of pure technique, I say, “ Yes; I will follow implicitly and 
without any doubt the advice of the experts, which is the best 
advice I can obtain.” But how we shall raise an army is a dif- 
ferent question, because, after all, the personnel is coming from 
the same folk, no matter about all this talk we hear concerning 
“ slackers ” and people who are not ready to volunteer. 

The question of how the army should be raised is not a mili- 
tary question; it is a great civic, economic, industrial question ; 
it is a great question, in which are bound up the rights and 
liberties of English-speaking people, and no War College, no 
General Staff, no military expert can bear the burden the 
3,000,000 people in Georgia have put on my shoulders, to settle 
this thing for them and for the people of this country. How 
easy to dodge behind their skirts and say, “ Yes; the President 
advises it; the Cabinet urges it; the War College approves it; 
the General Staff suggests it; the military experts of the 
country, the men who are paid to know, say it is best ”—how 


easy to do that, and yet how wrong if, in doing it, you have. 


sacrificed the dearest rights of an English-speaking people; if 
in doing it, you have given away the liberties that you were 
sent here to guard, protect, and defend. 

Why, a distinguished member of another body, who is my 
warm personal friend through many years of close and inti- 
mate association, prayed the other day that God might deliver 
this country from settling military matters or naval matters 
according to the advice of laymen. Oh, how insidious was the 
plea; and yet, Senators, it was wrong, absolutely and funda- 
mentally wrong, or this book, this instrument, discredited 
and sneered at, ridiculed and abused, as it has been, the Con- 
stitution of our fathers, to establish which Washington's 
“ragged Continentals ” fought, bled, and died, amounts to noth- 
ing, because in that Constitution the provision is made that the 
power to raise armies shall vest, not in the Executive, not in 
the War College, not in Annapolis, not in West Point, not in 
military experts, but in the Congress of the United States. 
Why in the Congress? So that the rights and the liberties of 
the people might be in the hands of the representatives of the 
people themselves, so that, if their rights and liberties were 
sacrificed or disregarded or neglected, a speedy accounting 
might be had and a change be made. So the Constitution of 
the United States gives the power to raise armies, not to the 
Executive or to the General Staff, but to the Congress of our 
country. 


Now let us see. They say that conscription makes for in- 
dustrial efficiency. I thought they were supporting it because 
they were told to do so by the General Staff. They say that we 
ought to swallow it blind, because the General Staff says it is 
right; and then, in the next breath, they say that the real 
reason they are for it is because it makes for industrial effi- 
ciency. I say that the same industrial efficiency, the same in- 
dustrial vitality can be just as well, and even better, promoted 
by applying the same principles of selection to a volunteer sys- 
tem as can be applied to this forced, un-American and un- 
English, draft. 

They say conscription is democratic. God forgive them for 
the profanation of the word. They say a draft is American, 
just, fair, and equitable. Let us see. I am going to look at 
just a few provisions of the bill. In the first place, they fix 
the age limit arbitrarily at between 19 and 25. Is there any 
more patriotic obligation on a boy 19 years old than there is on 
a man of 26? Democracy is equality. Oh,“ but they say, 
“we do not need them all.“ Why, then, do you not put all 
their names in the hat, and give them all the same chance? 
If it is democratic, if it is equality, if it proceeds on the 
theory that every man must “do his bit,” whether in this 
country or on foreign soil, treat everybody alike that is sub- 
ject to military duty and within military age, and make them 
all stand the same chance. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, what would the Senator fix 
as the maximum limit of age? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand these experts—and I am 
willing to get behind them in this matter, because the age of 
service is an expert matter—claim that 18 and 45 years are 
about the extreme limits both ways. All I want to add is 
that, so far as I am concerned, I do not believe that until a 
boy gets grown you ought to force a draft on him anyhow, 
under any circumstances. Until the law recognizes him as a 
man, you ought not to treat him as a man; until the law gives 
him the right of manhood, you ought not to call him for the 
service of manhood; and so long as 21 is the age of majority in 
this country, I myself should never vote for a proposition to 
draft below the age of 21 under any circumstances. I am per- 
fectly willing to take those boys, and I want to say that some 
of the very finest and best soldiers, and many of them, most 
of them in the War between the States, the contention has been 
made were under that age. But let us take them when they are 
willing and with the consent of their parents and guardians, 
if we take them at all when they are under age. 

Now, I want to call your attention to a provision in this bill 
that confers more unlimited, more absolute, more despotic power 
on the present occupant of the White House than was ever 
conferred upon Lincoln when this whole Nation was ablaze 
and when our own people were at each other’s throats in a 
death grapple. Nay, more than was ever conferred upon any 
German Hohenzollern, Russian Romanoff, or any Roman Cæsar, 
or any despot in the history of the world, where there was even 
a pretense or semblance of recognition of individual rights. 
After providing for this draft this bill from the General Staff 
provides the following: 

Src. 3. The Vice President of the United States, the officers, legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial, of the United States and of the several 
States and Territories, and ‘all persons in the military and naval serv- 


ice of the United States shall be exempt from the selective draft herein 
prescribed; and nothing in this act contained shall be construed to 
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vi 0d 7 tor who 8 found to be . b e e 1 — 
sect or organization, at present organized and existin, 

forbids its members to participate in war in any form con ferar boli: reli- 
gious convictions are against war or participation tberein in accordance 
with the creed of said religious organization; and the President 
Listen to this, now 

is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from said selective draft 
and from the draft under the second paragraph of section 1 thereof 

Which is the militia draft— 
or to draft for partial military service only— 

Now, that is not to excuse from a draft. That has no relation 
to the other drafts that Congress authorizes. That is the presi- 
dential draft for purposes only partially military, of a different 
and separate kind and character— 

2 to e Le tial military service only, persons of the following 

ouse clerks; ms employed by the United States 
2 the Alpen ren of the ma s; artificers and workmen 8 in 
the armories, arsenals, and navy "yards of the United States, and such 
other persons employed in the service of the United States as the Presi- 
dent may designate; pilots; mariners actuall. employed in the sea serv- 
ice of any citizen or "merchant within the United States ; penoa engaged 
in industries including a cdo a found to be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the Military nt or the efective operation of the 
military ferces or the e of national interest during the 
emergency. 

So that the President. under this bill, is authorized not only to 
excuse from draft, if he wants to, the people of those classes, or 
as many of them as he thinks proper to excuse, and is given ab- 
solutely arbitrary and uncontrolled power upon that subject; 
but he can, if he elects, take every man in those classes, and the 
classification is so general that it includes 95 per cent of the 
population of the United States. 

Persons engaged in industries 1 agriculture found to be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment or the effective 
operation of the military forces or the maintenance of national interest 
during the emergency. 

It includes every business and every enterprise in the conntry, 
and he can draft all these people, practically everybody in the 
country, for what is called “ partial military service.” 

Mr. KING. MRegaraless of age. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Regardless of age, beginning with the 
cradle and ending with the grave. He can draft them all. What 
can he do? He can say to the farmer in Georgia, if he wants to, 
“A, you plant cotton.” He can say to the farmer in Scuth Caro- 
line. “B, you plant corn.” He can say to your miner in the 
West,“ You mine copper,” or You mine silver.“ He can say to 
anybody, “ You do this, or you do that, or you do the other, be- 
cause the national interest requires it,” and there is none to say 
him nay. This is despotism, bold and unvarnished, and there is 
no national emergency to justify it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. As I understand the provisions of 
this measure, the draft for partial military service only is con- 
fined to the law which limits the draft. He can not go out- 
side of the ages specified in the law to draft anybody to the 
Army or any other service, as I understand the bill. I may be 
mistaken, but I think “to draft for partial military service 
only ” is of that particular class within the ages that are men- 
tioned in the exclusions of the bill. 

My interpretation of this particular section of the bill, “or 
to draft for partial military service only persons of the following 
classes,“ and so forth, is that it applies to those who could be, 
under the provisions of the exemption, used for one hour. For 
instance, a railroad -engineer is exempt under this because he 
is necessary and more necessary in his position than he would 
be in the ranks; yet when Government supplies had to be 
moved, then, if this man refused to move them, he could be 
placed in the military service of the Government. It does not 
go outside of the exemption list and has no relation to any- 
body except those within the exemption; and when Senators 
interpret the draft “for partial military service only“ to apply 
to all mankind, it is a forced interpretation of this bill. My 
idea is—and I should like to hear the Senator on it—that the 
only qualification of any draft outside of the statements of the 
bill is that the President may draft those exempted when they 
are absolutely necessary to the immediate performance of a 
duty incumbent upon them as a part of our Republic. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I think I understand the 
Senator’s idea, and I wish he were right about it. I wish I 
could comfort myself with the thought that he might even 
possibly be right about it, because it would be a great comfort 


to be able to take that view of the situation. But the trouble 


about this thing—and I will go over it again for the benefit of 
my friend as well as of the Senate—is the way this language 
is drawn; and giving the language its ordinary and usual in- 


terpretation and construction, I do not believe it is possible 
for any other conclusion except the one I have stated te be 
arrived at about. it. 

ai GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In view of the contention—well founded, 
as I believe—that there is great danger of a real shortage of 
food, even for the people of our own country, does the Senator 
think that any man connected with agriculture in any form 
would be subject to draft under the exemption in that bill? 

Mr. HARDWICK. To military draft, the Senator means? 
I think it would depend entirely upon the discretion of the 
President. I do not see how they can raise an army of any 
size in this country by exempting all the laboring men and all 
the farmers to start with. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My question involves the proposition that 
it is contended—and, as I think, properly contended—that the 
great danger to our Nation, as well as to the warring nations 
of Europe, is a food shortage. If that be so, I do not see why 
the President would permit any man on a farm, or connected 
with farming operations in any form, to be drafted under the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, of course, the Senator may be right. 
After all, it rests within the breast of one man, if we enact this 
law. I can not tell what he will do. 

Now, let us see. Of course, the Senator from Arizona may 
be right in spite of my not thinking so, but I wish I could think 
that he is right; but here is the trouble about this thing: 

The President is * * authorized to exclude or discharge from 
said selective draft— 

That is, the one first provided in this bill, the general selec- 
tive draft— 
and from the draft under the second paragraph of section 1 hereof— 

Which is the militia draft 
or to draft 

Now, this is another draft; it does not refer to these other 
drafts. They call them “ said drafts,” but this is another draft, 
and it is not a military draft at all, but— 
to draft for partial military service only— 

A different draft entirely. Now, then, when it goes on to de- 
scribe the people in this draft, there is no limit at all about 
age, although there is in the other drafts. By what process of 
intellectual legerdemain the Senator from Arizona is able to 
transport age limitations about the purely military drafts into 
this section for the partial military draft, I do not know; but, 
as far as I am concerned, it does rot comfort me. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
further yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, of course. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I will try to explain to the Senator 
that the fact that the particular clause is within the exemp- 
tions is the reason. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That does not constitute any reason at 
all. 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona. To show the “intellectual legerde- 
main” through which I arrive at my conclusions, I should like 
to say to the Senator that the provision reads: 

The President is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from said 
selective draft— 

Meaning the other part of this bil 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (reading)— 

And from the draft under the second paragraph of section 1 hereof— 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the militia draft? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is the militia draft. 

Mr. HARDWICK. “ Or to draft for partial military service.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Wait a minute, now 
2 to draft for partial military service only persons of the following 

asses 


Every one of whom is exempt. 

Mr. HARD WICK. They are not exempt from this partial 
draft, though. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. They are not exempt from this 
partial draft, and ought not to be. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, they are subject to it, and without 

any regard to age. 

8 SMITH of Arizona. No, sir; there is nothing in this bill 
that fixes any power to draft except the age; and under the 
mere exclusion of those that need not be taken under the draft 
it is unfair, from my “ intellectual legerdemain,” to conclude 
that they are going to extend it to more than is ever mentioned 
in the bill. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. The only trouble about it, if the Senator 
will permit me now to continue, is that we have done it. It is 
again a case of the fellow that is in jail. It ought not to be 
that way, of course, and I hope the committee will correet it 
before we get through with it. I do not believe anybody in- 
tended it, and I do not know how it was slipped in there in that 
way, and it certainly ought to be corrected, unless that is what 
you mean to do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me to call to his attention 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield to my colleague, of course, 
with pleasure; but let me say first that I am convinced it is true, 
because that is practically what one of the great departments of 
this Government is asking now, backed by the adnfinistration, 
and I think they put this in there in exact support of and in ac- 
cordance with that policy. Now I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want to say to my colleague that 
I am thoroughly against this line that he is criticizing, and I 
agree with him in his construction of it, and I desire to eliminate 
it, because I expect to vote for the draft system. If he will turn 
to the first word in that paragraph, he will see that the Vice 
President is excepted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If it is dealing simply with men 
under 25, why did we except the Vice President from it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We except Senators, we except Mem- 
bers of the House, specifically. It clearly deals, therefore, with 
men over 25. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, Mr. President, I am anxious to con- 
clude. I have occupied the floor for some time, and I want to 
get through as quickly as I can, but of course I can not do it if I 
am very much interrupted. 

I ask you, when you have fixed by law the ages of the men 
that you will select for this service, how is it to be decided who 
are to be chosen and who rejected? The bill itself is as silent 
as the tomb on that question except for one sentence, but that 
one sentence is all sufficient. It says, “The draft shall take 
place and be maintained under such regulations as the President 
may prescribe.” ; 

Where is your provision about local tribunals? The House of 
Representatives in their bill at least permitted this much of a 
remnant to be left to the American citizen of his personal rights 
and his individual liberty. They left him the right of habeas 
corpus in the courts. Under this bill the findings of whatever 
military commission may be appointed are absolutely binding 
and final on all questions of fact. Is that in accordance with the 
spirit and principles of English liberty, of American liberty? 

Ah, Mr. President, Members of both Houses of Congress who 
call at the War Department to inquire what this measure 
means are told how it is to be administered; and oh, the piti- 
able condition that forces us, the masters, to appeal to the 
servants to know what our law means, to know how our law is 
to be construed! We are told that if they get 5,000,000 men, 
we will say, for purposes of illustration, as a total out of this 
draft, after making the exemptions—and they want 500,000— 
that means that 1 out of 10 will be selected for this service; 
and how? By lot, they say; by gamble; by chance, 

Ah, Senators, I would depict to you, in the words of another, 
the scenes that will oecur throughout this country; words 
uttered more than a hundred years ago by the man who, in 
my judgment—and I say it although he was New England’s 
son—is the greatest American Senator who ever sat in this 
Chamber—Daniel Webster. 

What did Webster say in his speech delivered in this body 
on the 9th day of December 1814—and it must be remembered 
that at that time the Constitution was barely 25 years old and 
the men who wrote it and knew its spirit and meaning were 
alive and interpreted it—Mr. Webster said in that memorable 
speech, and I invite those who have not read it to do so, be- 
cause it is a great argument on the great principles involved 
in this matter: 

Sir, I invite the supporters of the measures before you to look to 
their actual operations. Let the men who have so often pledged their 
own fortunes and their own lives to the support of this war look to 
the wanton sacrifice which they are about to make of their lives and 
fortunes. They may talk as they will about substitutes and compensa- 
tion and exemptions. 

Here let me interpolate: They tell all the farmers of my 
State that they are to be exempt. I know the sturdy farmers of 
Georgia are willing, yea, anxious, to contribute their full quota 
to the blood and treasure demanded by this great enterprise 
of the Nation. h 

Webster continues: 


It must come to the draft at last. If the Government can not hire 
men to voluntarily fight its battles, neither can individuals. If the 
war should continue, there will be no escape, and every man's fate 
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and eaves teens life will come to depend on the issue of the military 
draft. o shall describe to you the horror whieh your orders of con- 
scription shall create in the once happy villages of this country? 
Who shall describe the anguish and distress which they will spread 
over those hills and valleys where men have heretofore been accustomed 
to labor and to rest in security and happiness? Anticipate the scene, 
sir, when the class shall assemble to stand its draft and to throw the 
dice for blood. What a group of wives and mothers and sisters, of 
helpless age and helpless infancy, shall gather round the theater of this 
horrible lottery, as if the strokes of death were to fall from Heaven 
before their eyes on a father, a brother, a son, or a husband. And in 
the majority ef cases, sir, it will be the stroke of death. Under pres- 
ent prospects of a continuance of the war, not one-half of them on 
whom your conscription shall fall will ever return to tell the tale of 
their sufferings. They will perish of disease and pestilence, or they 
will leave their bones to whiten in fields beyond the frontier. Does 
the Jot fall on the father of a family? His children, already orpbans, 
shall see his face no more. When they behold him for the last time 
they shall see him lashed and fettered and dragged away from his 
own threshhold like a felon and an outlaw. Does it fall on a son, the 
hope and staff of aged parents? That bope shall fail them. On that 
staff they shall lean no longer. They shall not enjoy the happiness of 
dying before their children. They shall totter to their graves, bereft of 
their 1 2 ore and unwept by any who inherit their blood. Does it 
fall on a husband? The eyes which watch his parnog steps may swim 
in tears forever. She is a wife no longer. here is no relation so 
tender or so sacred that, by these accursed measures, you do not pro- 
= to violate it. Into the paradise of domestic life’ you enter, not 
ndeed by temptations and sorceries, but by open force and vio- 
lence. Nor is it, sir, for the defense of his own house and 
home that he who is subject to military draft is te perform the task 
allotted to him. : 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. For my information, will the Sena- 
tor tell me the occasion of that great speech? 

Mr. HARDWICK. When the proposition was defeated in 
this body in 1814 to force a draft on the people of the United 
States to prosecute the second war with Great Britain, 

Senators, there are many other things I might say, but time 
presses and other gentlemen wish to speak. This is the begin- 
ning of a militarism from which we shall not soon escape, 
if once we hold our arms out for the manacles. It is the begin- 
ning of that militarism that has always proven fatal to the 
liberties of a republic and a free people. I deny the proposi- 
tion that the patriotism, the loyalty, the manhood of this 
eountry will not prosecute this war just as adequately as it 
ought to be prosecuted. This bill is fundamentally wrong. 
It fails forever on one principle, if there were no other objec- 
tion to it, and that is this: By standing for the principle for 
which it represents you surrender the fundamentals of Ameri- 
can liberty. 

Heretofore the citizen has been the uncrowned king of this 
Republic, towering above the White House in the majestic 
proportions of his free manhood, the glory and the boast of 
our land, the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

In this bill, and by it, you treat him from a different stand- 
point and in a different way. For the first time in American 
history you treat him as a subject, not as a citizen; as a serf, 
not as a freeman. You exact of him, whether he will or 
whether he will not, military service. Military service of what 
character? To defend his own, to defend his native land, his 
home, to defend his soil from profanation? No such thing. As 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] well suggested, 
you will never need to exact that of the American manhood. 
But you exact of him compulsory service, involuntary service, 
against his will, to prosecute a foreign war 3,000 miles away 
from his own home. Senators, if that be American liberty, 
if that be to what the Republic has come, if no other course 
than that is open to enable us to prosecute this war, evil are 
the times upon which we have fallen. I do not believe it. 
American manhood can wage this war without any such 
enormous sacrifice as this from the sons of liberty, and it will 
wage it better, with sharper spirit, with keener blade, with 
louder trumpet than if you drag them to it in chains and 
against their will to fight it. 

I would unhestitatingly vote, if it were ever necessary, and 
I do not believe it would ever be necessary, for conscription 
to the last man of this country to defend the soil of this coun- 
try, but never will I be willing to vote to send free-born Ameri- 
can citizens 3,000 miles across the seas to a foreign war, 
against their will and in chains as it were. 

Senators, if I am wrong about that, if the heat of advocacy 
carries me too far, certainly we should not force men to go 
until those who are willing to go, go first. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is a strange doctrine. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Ah, the doctrines of liberty are strange 
to some men nowadays. The President wills it, the press of 
the country praises it. Enact it; rest assured that when you do 
you have established autocracy in this country greater than 
that you have started out to demolish across the seas. When 
people say that it is Prussian militarism that they are fighting 
to uproot and destroy, let them pause and ask themselves if 
they have not established a worse militarism on American 
soil. ; 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTHERLAND) in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. I simply want to offer an amendment to the 
pending bill to have it printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I voted for the reso- 
lution declaring that a state of war existed between the United 
States of America and the Imperial Government of Germany. 
Eyery dictate of justice and humanity, every consideration of 
my country’s honor and safety impelled me to that action and 
inspires me now to full support of the present bill authorizing 
the selection of an adequate army to carry out the pledge con- 
tained in that resolution. 

It is needless at this late day to state the causes which led 
to that declaration. When the Lusitania, on a lawful journey, 
peacefully proceeding on the high seas, with her precious cargo 
of human souls, was destroyed by an assassin’s bomb launched 
by command of the Kaiser, a declaration of war against the 
United States, yea, a declaration of war against modern civili- 
zation, went forth from that imperial, brutal, inhuman com- 
mand. The wandering graves of these innocent American 
mothers and their babies cry out to heaven against the deep 
damnation of their taking off. We should have accepted that 
challenge then. The enormity of that crime was such that 
doubts arose as to whether it was premeditated or was the re- 
sult of some horrible misunderstanding of orders, or the willful, 
unauthorized act of a murderous assassin. The German Gov- 
ernment has never to this day disclaimed responsibility. The 
patience of our people under such provocation is marvelous in 
the light, of our own history. Other ships on lawful voyages, 
with American citizens aboard, without search and without 
warning, were sent to the bottom of the sea. In vain we pro- 
tested, in the name of the law of nations, in the name of hu- 
manity and civilization, against this wanton murder of our 
people, The answer was the sinking of American ships flying 
the American flag. 

When the marvelous patience of our President and his de- 
termination to keep the peace could no longer be indulged 
with honor to his country and the safety of its people, he 
sent his celebrated ultimatum to the Kaiser. The Imperial 
Government of Germany then solemnly promised she would de- 
sist from her inhuman submarine warfare and conduct her sea 
havoe under the rules of civilized warfare. This promise she 
soon violated as ruthlessly as she violated the treaty with 
Belgium, and drew a dead line around that part of the sea 
over which passed three-fourths of the world’s ocean commerce, 
This line was drawn 600 miles from, yet all around, the English 
coast, and including nearly all the Mediterranean Sea, thus 
closing to our trade nearly every port with which we did a 
great or a profitable business, and sunk, without shame, every 
peaceful vessel that came within the prohibited zone. In this 
his assumed partnership with God Almighty found expression: 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof; the world, 
and they that dwell therein. For He hath founded it upon the 
seas, and established it upon the floods.” 

Through that zone within one year $5,000,000,000 of the 
products of American farm and mine and factory had sailed. 
The order was tantamount to an edict declaring a blockade 
against every American port, It meant disaster to every enter- 
prise in the United States. It meant closing our factories and 
putting honest labor everywhere on the tramp in vain search 
of work. To bear this insult longer was impossible. To sub- 
mit to further national degradation was unthinkable. To pro- 
tect the lives of our people on the sea and the property of our 
people at home no course was left open, with the decency and 
honor of our Nation preserved, except to declare the fact that 
Germany had made war upon us and proceed at once to proper 
and adequate preparation for the conflict. To that end Con- 
gress in one act appropriated seven thousand millions of dollars. 
The sum astounds the human understanding, yet there was not 
one vote in either House of Congress on the roll call cast 
against that measure. This was a true manifestation of the 
American spirit. I was thrilled as I heard every Member of 
this body answer “aye” when his name was called. 

Mr. President, in this hurried review I have not taken the 
time to refer to the conspiracies hatched and the crimes com- 
mitted by aliens on our soil against nations with whom we 
are at peace. I have not referred fully to those acts of the Ger- 
man Government in striving to win a war of her own making 
by means that barbarians would hesitate to use—holding in 
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supreme contempt always the rights of all neutral nations. 
Nor will I now go into detail. The court records show the 
hideous crimes of Von Papen and Boy-Ed, or at least their 
guilty knowledge of the crimes committed while acting here as 
military and naval attachés of the German Government. Agents 
have been sent here with unlimited money to employ murderers 
to blow up our factories. Many explosions have occurred ; many 
lives have been lost. Innocent laboring people, by daily toil 
providing for their needy families, have been sent unshriven to 
their graves. The inhuman scheme was devised of making 
chemical fire bombs and infernal machines to be placed on 
board ships leaving our harbors carrying passengers and sup- 
plies, with the deliberate purpose of sinking or by fire destroy- 
ing them in mid-ocean, utterly regardless of the lives on board. 
Murder followed murder on the high seas, and at last we had 
notice that if we did not do as the Imperial German Govern- 
ment dictated that murder on a more colossal scale would result. 
They carried out that threat. Having thus heaped insult on 
insult; having blockaded our ports by sinking all vessels leaving 
them, even those bearing our flag, provided the line of their 
wide death zone on the high seas should be crossed; and having, 
by intercepted letters, been found enticing Mexico and Japan to 
declare war on the United States, what course was our inde- 
pendent and peace-loving Nation forced to take? War with all 
its horrors, its pain, and its sacrifice were far more agreeable. 
It was an absolute necessity. War was declared. 

Mr. President, what I have so far said is only preliminary 
to a short discussion of the bill now under consideration, the 
purpose of which is to raise properly an adequate army to 
meet the present emergency. 

I sometimes fear that our great country has lain so long 
in the lap of luxury and peace that it has nursed to sleep that 
virile, proud, militant patriotism which from the dawn of our 
history has been our glory and pride, our anchor and shield. 
Can we awaken that spirit by any call less than the thunder 
of guns at our gates? Must blood be spilt on our own soil by 
alien armies before we shake off this apathy? Must U boats 
destroy shipping in our own harbors, set fire to our cities, kill 
our women and children, even as such murders were done in 
Belgium, before we shall arouse ourselves to the duty we owe 
our country? Such will happen if we do not stop it. Our 
people have not been aroused to a just sense of the danger 
before us should Germany win this war. But for our own 
enforced entrance into it, the victory was by no means certain. 
Conditions in Russia are not satisfactory. Her collapse, should 
it come, will call on every energy of our people to secure the 
peace of the world against a monarchy that claims partnership 
with God Almighty in dispensing His burdens and favors among 
the nations of the earth. The world can have no peace until 
every pretension of Hohenzollern military rule shall have been 
swept, from the experience of mankind. Nothing better could 
happen to the people of Germany than the utter destruction of 
the ambitious power that rules it. For the people of Germany 
Americans have only the kindest feelings; for the criminal 
Government of Germany we have nothing but utter loathing 
and unspeakable contempt. 

Mr. President, we are in the war and must acquit ourselves 
as becomes the purpose and the history of our country. To do 
it, we must have an army and a navy. How are we to raise 
either? As I am no expert in military affairs, I must depend 
in a large measure on the advice of those who are trained to 
know, and almost entirely on such advice, except where I see 
it endangers or, in my judgment, may endanger the free institu- 
tions of my country in time of peace. I thank God I am no 
pessimist, I see the bright side of things. I have no doubt of 
the everlasting freedom of the citizen on our soil and under 
our institutions. I am not one so sensitive of the Constitution— 
while revering it as the paladium of our liberty—as to permit 
my countrymen to be murdered by foreign governmental edict 
and hesitate to resent the infamy on fear if I leave home to do 
it I may violate that sacred instrument. It never carried in 
it, by word or purpose, the repeal of the law of self-defense. 
Hence I have no sympathy and less patience with the quibble 
as to our right to send soldiers to any country in vindication of 
American honor and defense of American lives. 

We must raise an army. This is no time to howl even for 
selfish or political effect. Our country calls for the best that 


is in us. Let us forget ourselves for the time and surrender 


all we have to a true and unselfish devotion to the great gen- 
eral good of our country. Why do we stand here and declaim 
about how an army should be raised? Every male citizen by 
law of the land able to bear arms and being between the ages 
of 18 and 45 years is a part of the army of the United States, 
whenever the country’s necessity demands his service. Say 
there are 12,000,000 falling within the rule. The country de- 
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mands: 2,000,000. Suppose 6,000,000 should offer to volunteer? 
I can shed as many tears over the brave boy who was not per- 
mitted to serve—and just as sincere tears—as I find running 
down. these, aisles from about the form of the orator as he tells 
the awful hardship of foreing a strong, young, unhampered, 
healthy American boy into the service of his country at the 
time of his country’s need. This is no time for such tears. 
How are we to get the army? My answer is that the only 
just, democratie, equalizing way of raising it is under the 
provisions of the pending bill. It would be unjust and cruel 
to call for volunteers and accept all those who came forward. 
I do not affirm, nor do I believe, that the first who offer are 
any more patriotic than many who do not come forward and 
join the Army at once. Temperament and one’s own judgment 
as to whether the country needs him at this time will weigh 
heavily in his determination of his individual action. It is 
no test. of patriotism in present circumstances, as much as a 
test of one’s own particular idea of the necessity of his volun- 
teering when he knows little of his country’s peril. 

Every man owes duty, allegiance, and service to his country. 
Each should be selected for the service he must perform. 
There is no means of raising, equipping, and sustaining a great 
army except in obedience to this rule of efficiency.. There is no 
odium that can possibly attach to any citizen of this country 
by reason of his selection under this bill to serve in the capacity 
of a soldier. 

The word “conscript” does not appear in the whole text. 
I am sorry that the word “draft” is used. It prejudices the 
case needlessly. Why does not the word “selective”. appear 
instead of “draft”? That is the real intent and effect of this 
measure. We are selecting from the millions of our citizens 
a certain number to bear arms. We are excluding all those 
whose service in other fields would be more beneficial to our 
country in time of war. Honor should attend this selection 
for military service rather than the odium inseparably connected 
in the public mind with the word “draft.” The democracy of 
the plan appeals. There can be no shirking. The millionaire’s 
son can buy no substitute. He must serve beside the son of 
his butler or his bootblack on equal terms, and sleep, it may be, 
in the same tent. What a lesson this for our contemplation as 
citizens of a self-governed country, and for a restoration of that 
equality before the law which we have so loudly boasted and 
so silently ignored. One amazing feature of this debate dis- 
played by the opponents of this bill is that they see, or seem 
to see, or pretend to see, some sort of relation to or a parallel 
with the volunteer soldier of our past armies with the require- 
ment of a soldier in modern warfare. Is it not astonishing? We 
have in all our history fought no war of any moment with 
volunteers alone. And who, I ask, were we fighting?. 

I would not if I could take one leaf from the wreath that for 
days has been woven about the brows of the volunteer soldiers 
of this Republic. But that man is reduced to desperation who 
would cite Braddock’s British soldiers fighting ambushed In- 
dians and saved by volunteers in America, who knew the Indian 
and his mode of warfare, to sustain his opposition to this bill. 
Does not the red glare of battle along the lines in Europe, reen- 
forced by every war device of modern times. the hand grenade, 
the poisoned gases, the machine guns sweeping the opposing 
field with streams of leaden death, before which a stalk of wheat 
would not be left standing in 10 acres, show these desperate 
debaters that the world moves and that we must adjust our- 
selves to present conditions? One would think from what 1 
have heard on this floor that all we needed to win this war was 
to get some volunteers with smoothbore flint-lock guns and 
storm the German trenches, even as we stormed Stony Point 
and climbed to victory up the rugged sides of Chapultepec. 

Yet we are, in effect, told—proyided the soldiers are volun- 
teers—that all we have to do is to give them a good drill at 
Valley Forge and see that their feet are bleeding freely and let 
the blood freeze quickly and turn them loose with smooth-bore 
guns of 200 yards’ capacity and the German line will give way 
before this valorous onslaught of American volunteers. 

Senators, we are at war with the greatest military power on 
earth. Let us acquit ourselves like men worthy of our sires, 
who founded this matchless Republic and preserved it through 
all these years at any cost of blood or treasure that its ne- 
cessity demanded, In order to do this we must raise the 
most efficient army possible, and raise it in the justest and 
fairest and most democratic way possible. I think it can be 
done under the provisions of this bill. I know it can not be 
done under the old unequal and unjust volunteer system. This 
bill simply provides for a proper selection of those men be- 
tween certain ages best fitted for war service, all of whom are 
by law. already.a part of our military foree: Exemptions are 
made of those on whom the support of a family rests, as well 
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as those engaged in certain callings where their services at 
home would better serve the great common welfare than enlist- 
ment in the Army.. The patriotic duty is the same and equally 
necessary in any field selected for service, Modern wars are 
not won by armies alone, as the recent history of Europe shows. 
No man has a right to shirk any duty to his country. England 
had to send back to industrial pursuits thousands on thousands 
of her brave soldiers to supply in the factories and shops from 
which they came the requirements of their brothers in the 
battle line. So will it be with us if we do not make proper se- 
lection in the start. The modern experience of the world has 
discarded the volunteer system. Every man who fought under 
Lee at Gettysburg was in fact a conscript, and almost to a'man 
a willing conscript. Every soldier of the Confederacy—than 
which no braver army ever faced a battle in all the history of 
the world—was in effeet a conscript. 

The act of April, 1862, of the Confederate Congress forced all 
able men of certain age into the service and kept all then in 
service, no matter what the term of enlistment had been. 
Every soldier in the German Army is in this sense a conscript. 
True also is it of France. A moral, if not a legal, conscript 
accounts for the army of Great Britain. Has the world ever 
seen such soldiers? It has surely seen no better. A man 
selected by his country for military service is not a conscript 
in the offensive sense attached to that word. He is, or should 
consider himself as, receiving a decoration of honor. 

Dependence on the voluntary system is the most costly, dan- 
gerous, and inexcusable blunder possible to commit on our 
entrance into this mighty struggle. 

If there were any evidence in history, any array of expert 
knowledge, or any plausible arguments, to justify reliance for 
the national defense in this titanic conflict upon the false, 
feeble, and futile principle of volunteer military service, there 
might be some excuse for this debate. But the whole record of 
the United States condemns the inefficiency of the system, while 
the entire experience of the present war proves it an infallible 
factor of defeat. Those of its advocates here indulge the 
ineredible delusion that this is a struggle of armies, and that 
we need do nothing more than to gather a huge force of brave 
soldiers. On the contrary, this is a conflict of nations, of 
resources, of skill and determination in utilizing economic power 
as well as military strength. Then perforce proper selection must 
be made to fill the Army and keep those other equally necessary 
arms of the service—the factory, the field, and the mine—in 
efficient and full operation. : 

Mr. President, no man willing to serve his country has any 
fear of this bill. Any able-bodied man unwilling to serve his 
country has no claim on our consideration or on his country’s 
protection. I feel assured that the State units will not be broken 
up after enrollment of the men. The soldier will fight beside his 
neighbor, and they will proudly bear together any hardship or 
danger at their country’s demand. Our proud old flag that has 
never yet been furled in the face of an enemy on land or sea will 
wave over as brave and patriotic men called to the colors under 
this bill as ever defended it on any field of its glory. 

Senators, we are in a war which, in my judgment, will try 
out our men and our resources. This is no time to play for 
popularity or appeal to prejudice when our country's fortune 
and honor are at stake. Our business is to preserve both at 
all hazard. To stop the shedding of blood we must raise and 
equip a great army. If we wish to bring peace nearer we must 
pass this bill and prove to the Hohenzollern and Hapsburg 
dynasty that they must meet the full power of American brains, 
wealth, energy, and courage if this war shall be prolonged. ‘The 
swiftest possible preparation on the largest scale is the best 
contribution America can make to the cause of peace. Delay 
in this endangers victory and prolongs the awful war. Action, 
great, potent, virile action, is the need of the hour. Let us 
stimulate it rather than smother it by unnecessary dissensions 
in this forum. Let me, in conclusion, quote the last words of 
the war message of the President: 

“ But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight 
for the things which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the right of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free. To 
such a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, every- 
thing that we are and everything that we have, \-ith the pride of 
those who know that the day has come when America is privi- 
leged to spend her blood and her might for the principles that 
gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she has treas- 
ured. God helping her, she can do no other.” 
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Mr. STERLING obtained the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me just for a moment? I desire to ask unanimous consent for 
the confirmation of the nomination of a young man who came 
up from the enlisted ranks and who has received a probationary 
appointment as a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps, 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. SWANSON. I merely want to make a statement, and 
then I will ask unanimous consent. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, Mr. President, I desire to say 
to the Senator 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope the Senator will allow me to make 
a statement. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] 
has yielded to me. A young man who had previously enlisted 
in the Navy stood the examination for appointment as a com- 
missioned officer of the Marine Corps and received a proba- 
tionary appointment for two years. On Sunday he will reach 
the age of 25. If his appointment is not confirmed and the 
commission is not issued to him by to-morrow midday, he can 
not secure his commission, and it will be utterly impossible 
for him to secure a commission thereafter.. I simply desire to 
ask unanimous consent that the pending bill may be temporarily 
laid aside, and that, as in executive session, the appointment of 
this young man may be confirmed and the President notified. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am sorry, but I will 
have to object to that, because I made a promise to a number 
of Senators who have been compelled to leave the Chamber, 
and I would violate that promise if I should allow any business 
to be transacted. They asked me if anything except the pending 
measure was coming up, and I told them that I would object to 
any business being transacted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
the Senator whether he thinks the Senators to whom he refers 
would object to the action which the Senator from Virginia 
seeks to have taken? The president of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the mayor of Berkeley, Cal., are interested in this 
young man, and they. have sent a request to me concerning the 
matter. I presume the Senator from Virginia refers to Kenneth 
E. Schwinn. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the name of the young man. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the Senator will pardon me 
for a moment further, I desire to say that if the nomination 
of this young man is not confirmed—and it is the desire, I 
think, of all connected with the administration that he should 
be—he will reach the age on Sunday when the appointment will 
be void. That is the reason that the necessity presents itself 
at this time for immediate action. I hope it will be possible for 
the Senator to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, could the nomination 
not be confirmed to-morrow morning? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will be satisfied if that will 
insure the confirmation in ample time, so that the young man 
will receive his commission, t 

Mr. SWANSON. I think that at 12 o'clock to-morrow his 
commission will be void. Of course if any Senator objects he 
has it in his power to prevent action at this time. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
action taken the Senator desires, but as he knows under the 
unanimous-consent agreement we can not comply with his re- 
quest without calling for a larger attendance of the Senate and 
getting another unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I think the Senator is mistaken as to 
that. If the Senator will permit me, I have read the unanimous- 
consent agreement, and I do not think the action which I have 
suggested would violate its terms. This matter has been 
brought to our attention by the Secretary of the Navy; and it 
has the approval of the President. It is different from other 
cases, because this probationary officer was an enlisted man, 
If he can receive his commission, of course, he will enter upon 
his life work. It seems to me it would work a great hardship 
if this young man should be denied, under the peculiar circum- 
stances, the opportunity of securing his commission. 

Mr. WARREN. We have had exactly the same condition to 
contend with heretofore. It is regrettable that the department 
do not get such matters to us in time; but heretofore such situ- 
ations hnve been cured, as I believe this can be easily cured, 
by simply enacting a joint resolution—which I am sure can 
readily be done—waiving the age limit in the case of the young 
man referred to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
if this matter can not be attended to to-morrow morning at 10 
o'clock? ` 


Mr. SWANSON. I do not know. The President has to be 
notified after the nomination is confirmed, and the commission 
has got to be issued. 

Mr: CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I feel in duty bound to 
insist on my objection under my promise to several Senators 
that I would object to taking up any business without their 
consent. I have no objection in the world to the young man, but 
I feel under the promise I have made that I must object. 

Mr. SWANSON. I hardly think any Senator had in mind 
objecting to business of this character, and I would not bring 
the matter before the Senate if it would interfere with the 
unfinished business or with the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will state that a Senator asked me 
if there would be any business in open or executive ‘sessioh, 
and I told him I did not know of anything. He did not want 
any business transacted during his absence. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I inquire of the Senator 
from Oregon if it would be possible to accomplish the result by 
taking the matter up at 10 o’clock in the morning? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Absolutely; and I promise to do all I 
ean to assist. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The memorandum that has 
been given to me indicates that that might be done. Secretary 
Tumulty says that the nomination must be approved by the 
Senate to-day or to-morrow. Mr. Schwinn becomes 25 years of 
age on Sunday, and thereby will pass beyond the age limit and 
his appointment will be void. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I can not conceive in my 
heart how any Senator can object to the consideration of this 
matter, which is so urgent, Here is a young man who has an 
opportunity to become an officer, and because of his years the 
action must be taken now. He wants to serve his country. I 
do not believe that any of the Senators who have gone away 
relying, as they had a right to rely, upon the assurance of the 
Senator from Oregon, would object under the circumstances to 
the consideration of this particular request. It appeals to me 
so much that I earnestly hope we may be permitted to confirm 
the nomination of this young man, to the end that he may 
secure the desired promotion, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I think this matter can be 
arranged. under the unanimous-consent agreement, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me. I was here, of course, when the 
unanimous-consent agreement was entered into, and I think 
under its terms, with the assent of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING], the whole matter can be arranged. 
If the Senator from South Dakota will simply state that he 
does not desire to address the Senate for two minutes, and no 
other Senator expresses a desire to address the Senate during 
those two minutes, the matter can be acted upon. I call the 
attention of Senators to the final clause of the unanimous- 
consent agreement, which reads: 

If any Senator announces his intention to speak upon the bill or 
any amendment thereto, no motion to take a recess, to adjourn, to 

receed to the consideration of executive business, or to proceed to 
sted ‘Crees of any other business shall be entertained by the 

I feel very sure that under the terms of the unanimous- 
consent agreement if the Senator from South Dakota announces 
that he does not care to proceed for two or three minutes we 
can attend to this business. 

Mr, STERLING. Mr. President, I should feel like yielding 
to the judgment of the Senator from Oregon in regard to that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I dislike very much 
to be placed in the position of delaying this matter, but I have 
never violated a promise I have, made to any Member of this 
body or to anybody else, and I would feel that I had violated 
my promise if I did not keep it in letter as well as in spirit. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The Senator from Colorado would 
not do it, either. I ; 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator permit me to say that I 
sympathize fully with his feeling; but I have a suggestion to 
make, that when we finally recess to-night, before the motion 
to recess is put, we take up the nomination of this young man 
and confirm it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, But this matter can be attended to 
to-morrow morning just as well, and I will do anything I can 
to assist it in the morning. j 

Mr. SWANSON. Well, Mr. President, I am going to submit 
the request. I think the matter can be attended to without 
interfering at all with the unanimous-consent agreement. Then, 
if consent is granted and the nomination is confirmed, if any 
Senator should object later, the matter may be reconsidered 
to-merrow. I simply ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 


tion may be considered as confirmed, but that the notice may 
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not go to the President until to-morrow. That will give oppor- 
tunity for any objection to be made to-morrow if any Senator 
should desire to object. Of course, if the nomination is not 
acted upon by to-morrow morning, it will be too late. I ask 
unanimous consent that the action I have suggested may be 
taken. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not think the 
Senator in insisting on that course treats me with fairness. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator must take his own responsi- 
bility. If he objects, the objection is his own. I will take my 
responsibility as to this matter, regardless of any foolish agree- 
ment which may have been entered into by the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator has his own conscience 
and his own responsibility. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have; and I am acting under them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have mine; and I am not going to 
permit myself to violate a promise, no matter what happens 
here to-night. I am in sympathy with the proposition; I think 
what has been requested ought to be done; and if it could be 
done without violating a promise, I would not object. It can 
be done to-morrow, and, as I have said, I will do anything 
at that time I can to help along the matter. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not know that at this 
stage of the discussion I can say anything new, for the ground 
has already been pretty thoroughly covered, and it would seem 
that all the arguments pro and con of which the question is 
capable have been gone over; but I haye some convictions in 
regard to the principle involved in this bill, and deem it in a way 
a duty to express them. 

I can not share in the dread misgivings of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwicxk] in regard to the effect of selective con- 
scription. I do not for a moment believe that it is antagonistic 
to our free institutions, nor to our democracy; but 1 admit at 
the outstart, Mr. President, that the word “ conscription ” has 
not always been pleasing to the American ear. Its almost 
invariable use has been in connection with Army service, and as 
there applied it means enforced service. The prevailing belief 
has been that a conscriptive military service is opposed to the 
spirit of democracy ; that it would not be tolerable as a regular 
system, and was justifiable only as a last resort and when more 
men were needed than would volunteer to meet the necessities 
of the Nation in arms. 

The shortcomings of the volunteer system have again and 
again been emphasized by military experts and those charged 
with the responsibility of conducting a campaign or a war to a 
successful conclusion, but with little or no avail.. The general 
aversion to enforced service, together with many really great 
achievements of our Volunteer Armies, has hitherto meant a 
feeling approaching a conviction among the American people ad- 
verse to the creation of an army in the first instance by draft. 
It has been assumed that patriotism would always respond to 
the call to service; that a million men could be raised over- 
night to repel an army of invasion the next day; that out of the 
shops and stores and out of the soil, as it were, would spring 
ready for efficient service all the men needed on the instant for 
the defense of the Republic. 

Plain common sense would have apparently dictated otherwise ; 
that instead of men so trained and equipped being led to suc- 
cessful battle they would more likely be led to needless slaughter. 
If perchance through numbers or valor, or both, they won at all 
in those first sanguinary struggles, it would be at such cost in 
dead and wounded as to make it a victory too dearly won, and 
me Nation would have mourned the sacrifice of its bravest and 

est. 

And yet that was just the way to do it; according to the 
opinions of men in every stage, walk, and condition in life, as 
shown by the letters of a couple of farmers, for example, who, 
in their zeal against preparedness and universal military 
training, were a little while ago ready to pledge the services of 
their two to five sons for any instant war need. And such, as 
I remember it, was in substance the pronouncement of that 
prince of pacifists, our late distinguished Secretary of State, 
not so very long ago. 

Nor do I, Mr. President, absolve myself entirely from having 
shared in this sentiment. The volunteer armies of the United 
States have been made up of the very best talent- and best 
blood of the Nation, and out of their experiences in these armies 
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have been developed some of onr ablest leaders both in mili- 
tary and civil life. Far be it from me to utter one word in 
detraction from the patriotism, the intelligence, or the glorious 
service rendered by our volunteer armies throughout our his- 
tory from the days of Concord and Lexington down to San 
Juan. r 

But, Mr. President, I perceive now that we are confronted 
with new conditions, altogether different from anything this 
Nation has ever before experienced. Instead of battle upon 
American soil, our troops are more likely to be sent to foreign 
fields. Instead of a superior volunteer force led by com- 
manders familiar with every foot of soil they traversed and 
capable of the infinite harassment of a trained but inferior 
force in point of numbers, as in the Revolution, we shall send 
our troops abroad to confront the greatest fighting machine in 
Europe on practically its own soil, on ground of its own choos- 
ing. We shall send them to hold the trenches to-day, to take 
the trenches to-morrow, while the artillery and machine guns 
on the ground below and the aeroplanes above work a devasta- 
tion unfamiliar to the, American soldier and without parallel 
in the history of warfare. 

It behooves us therefore to have a care, to consider well the 
selection, the training, and equipment of the men we shall desig- 
pate for such service. 

In the war resolution adopted by such overwhelming vote a 
few days ago we pledged the Nation’s resources to the conduct 
of the war to a successful termination. In furtherance of that 
pledge both Houses, without a dissenting voice, voted the enor- 
mous sum of $7,000,000,000 in aid of the allies and to finance 
our own preparations and part in the war. We have now come 
to the third step, and that involves the human element. We are 
to raise and equip an army of a million men, with a view to 
sending some hundreds of thousands of them abroad for the 
kind of work and the scenes and sounds I have described. 
How shall it be done? By permitting a rush pell mell of all 
the noble and the daring but undisciplined flower of our youth 
into the service at first call, without regard to other national 
needs or without regard to the good soldier stuff in the slacker 
left behind? Or shall our program be one of selection, where- 
under all interests, all citizens, shall contribute their just 
share, and where they, in the interests of the general wel- 
fare and for the public good, shall not be allowed to contribute 
more. But, as I say, here in the raising of men is the human 
element. In relation to that we are charged with even a graver 
responsibility than in the pledge of the merely material re- 
sources of the Nation. To a large extent the issues of life or 
death are in our hands. 

In addressing ourselves to this great task all sentiments of 
pride in what American yolunteer armies have at last achieved 
on American soil, all fond traditions of the military prowess 
of the past must yield to the practical exigencies and demands 
of the hour. The question which should dominate all others 
should be not what men in their patriotism and enthusiasm 
would freely do and freely give, but how shall we pick them 
and drill them and thus attain the maximum of effectiveness, 
of achievement with the minimum of waste and sacrifice. 

And who shall decide this fundamental question? The move- 
ments and operations of men in the field constitute but one 
phase of the question. Shall the achievements of volunteer 
armies in our various wars be our only guide? As to that let 
us not be deceived by the final successes of the American arms 
in either the War of the Revolution or that of 1812 or by the 
final success of the Union cause in the Civil War, in each of 
which conditions were altogether different from what our forces 
will find them in France, Belgium, or perhaps on the soil of 
Germany. In the Revolution England suffered first from a 
lack of competent generals. Again, the discipline, tactics, and 
equipment of the British forces, their adherence to the close- 
order system in battle were not suited to the irregular warfare 
to which they were subjected in a country where they found it 
impossible to employ troops in large masses. Washington's 
army suffered from defections due to the loose and uncertain 
volunteer system of the day. The Commander in Chief could 
not for any length of time reckon with certainty upon the num- 
ber of troops he might have for campaign or battle. Out of 
this, of course, demoralization; out of this a prolonged and de- 
sultory war. But he could have his shifting bases of supplies 
and all the disadvantages under which Washington fought were 
more than offset by the difficulties under which the British 
labored with their unadaptable methods learned in Europe 
and with their base of supplies limited to one, and that the 
ocean, 

Other things, including devotion to the cause, being equal it 
is easy to surmise the better results, the speedier termination 
of the war which might have followed from an enforced service 
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for a definite period with the more rigid discipline and- better 
order such a course would have implied. It is little shert of 
the absurd to attribute the success of the Revolution to su- 
periority of the volunteer system over the conseriptive system 
of enrollment in the service. 


The many blunders of the War of 1812, as it was carried on 


on land, the defects of the militia system, the failure to fill 
the ranks or increase the Army to required strength under the 
call for volunteers were in part atoned for by the victory at 


New Orleans, fought after the treaty of Ghent had been signed. | 


But the 6,000 Americans there were under a sagacious and 
intrepid leader. 
tiersmen, skilled in marksmanship, who thought nothing of 
bringing down a squirrel from the top of the tallest tree. They 
were, as stated by Fiske, the descendants of the men who over- 
whelmed Ferguson at Kings Mountain, the sires of the men 
who came near vanquishing Grant at Shiloh. 

Barring this one notable success, however, the land opera- 
tions of the War of 1812 were nothing to be proud of and many 
were dismal failures. 


And then, Mr. President, there is the War of the Rebellion. 


The history of that war contains its record of disasters due 
to untrained volunteers. Let the Battle of Bull Run, so dis- 
astrous for the North, speak; let the ineffectiveness of thee 
volunteer system as it pertained to both sides during that fear- 
ful struggle tell how it was that within about a year after the 
breaking out of the Civil War the Confederacy was compellod 


to resort to conseription, and how in a year and a half after |) 


Sumter the North was compelled also to resort to that method 
of recruiting its armies. Each side was of course fighting in a 
cause it believed to be.the most glorious: ever fought for in 
the world, and yet early im the struggle the volunteer system 
had broken down or failed to furnish the volunteer enlist- 
ments to carry on the war on either side. 

But, Mr. President, to whom shall we look for a guide, ex- 
periences in other wars on American soil failing us as guides? 
Much as F respect the opinions of Senators in regard to which 
is the better system of the two—the volunteer or tlie draft 
system—TI am: inclined to take as my guide the opinions of mili- 
tary experts, the opinions of the General Staff, of the War 
College, rather than the opinions of Senators whose only serv- 
ice to their country has: been in their membership in one or the 
other or both Houses of Congress. I call attention to a few 
of these, apart from the opinions of the General Staff, whose 
bill this is supposed to be. T hold in my hand what is termed 


an Epitome of Upton's Military Policy of the United States. 1“ 


think it is considered a great authority. He draws some: les- 
sons from the Revolutionary War. He summarizes them here. 
One is that when a nation attempts to combat disciplined troops: 
with raw levies it must maintain an army of twice the size ef 
that of the enemy, and even then will have no guaranty of 
success. Another principle laid down is that neither volun- 
tary enlistments based on patriotism nor bounty can be relied 
upon to supply men for the army during a prolonged war; 
and another that the draft, connected or not connected with 
volunteer enlistments and bounties, is: the only sure reliance of 
a government im time of war, 

Again, that Regular troops engaged for the war are the only 
safe reliance of a government and are im every point of view 
the best and most economical. 

I have: another authority here which, I think, is worth con- 
sidering. E hold in my hand a book entitled’ “West Point in 
Our Next War; the. Only Way to Create and to Maintain an 
Army,” by Gen. Maxwell Van Zandt Woodhull: He has a 
chapter devoted to conscription. I read two or three excerpts 
from that chapter. He says: 


The element of een must be considered in the discussion of | 


volunteer armies. of the chief lessons of the War 
Rebellion is that it en a year to create a dependable army. 


In that connection the inquiry at once arises as to when, 
within what time, will we have a volunteer army which will 
get the one year’s training in order to make of it an effective 
army under the volunteer system. 

I do not mean to say 

He says: 
that men gathered together in regiments and brigades: almost directly 
from their homes have not made a ras Rent 2 thrust into 
battle. But, nokwithata nding: their lantr: success, they 

d not deve Rat e Sinar of pran . — 


der relentless fire fire, 


of the 


Further, he says, speaking of 5 . 
He care ee is zae most democratic, the fairest, the. — 8 and 
the only logical 1 of mo eye and — tabi — ern armies, 
* voluntary 


experience 4 — experience onien Aron 
system of recruitment of armies * out this statement conclusively. 


They were well entrenched. They were fion- | 


This book was written in 1915. It does not cover all the 
| experiences of England, nor does it give the expressions of 
opinion recently made by distinguished Englishmen, and which 
we have all read or heard. 

Nr. BORAH. Mr: President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to: the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STERLING. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. That book is speaking of conscription which 
includes: every man who is available for military service. 

Mr. STERLING. Not necessarily. 

Mr: BORAH. That is what the book speaks of; that is the 
principle upon which he is proceeding. He indorses there the 
n system of France which is based upon that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. STERLING, That may be, Mr: President, and yet the 
same statement exactly made here with reference to conscrip- 
tion systems generally will apply particularly to the principle 
of selective conscription. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think that that would apply 
to a bill which takes a boy of 19 or 20 and leaves out the man 
of 26 or 277 

Mr. STERLING. I do. It is democratic. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it demoeratie to put upon a ees of 19 or 20 
the service for his country and to exempt a man who is 
‘physically fit and capable and happens to be 267 

Mr. STERLING. I think it is, Mr. President. Other things 
must be taken into consideration with reference to the ages be- 
tween which selection will be made under a selective. conscrip- 
tion bill. All within the age limits, the minimum and maximum 
ages; are treated in the same way. It is not with reference to 
age that the democratic prineiple is involved. It is with refers 
ence to class, condition, and occupation in life; and under the 
selective conscription. feature it does apply, of course, within 
those particular ages to all classes, conditions of life. Te rich 
and the poor, the educated and the uneducated are alike within 
those ages subject to conscription. 

It further says: 

Tt Is not only the Dest way of maintaining an army in time of war 
through a steady stream of recruits ssing from the great central 
depots to the colors, but it is the only, abeolutely the 7 — way 
create and to ‘aniatain an army in time of peace, ready to take the. 
field the moment war shall b out. 
| I admit that that is speaking of conseriptiom generally and 
not selective conscription there: But, as: I contend,, Mp. Presi- 
dent, the same principle applies. 


Conscription is: the only method of creating and maintaining an army 


at all times for war, because it is the only method which recog- 
nizes the element of time. 
And— 


Conscription draws more equally and more evenly ras pe the manhood 
of the nation than the system of voluntary enlistmen 

Conscription, Mr. President, will take and compel to serve 
‘what the volunteer never would, and’ that is the slacker, 
the man who is without publie spirit, who. will not respond to 
his: country’s call, to whom the spirit of patriotism makes no 
appeal. 

Here is one class of men deseribed who would fall under the 
provisions of a conscription act. It is related of a certain New . 
York lawyer that he made this declaration and he is so quoted 
in a New York newspaper: 

T think Germany’s submarine policy is absolutely justified. I Beare 
Germany has a right to sink every v. neutral or otherwise, 
carries ammunition to the allies, Je the vessel carries n ae 
combatants, not without 8 course; but after the warning, 
blow them to hell, damn ship of them. 

International law. Dosh! Who gives a rap abont international 
Inw? Germany doesn't Germany is making in onal law. . 
| ‘The man who made those unfaithful, disloyal, and unpatri- 
otié utterances would, if of proper age, be subject to conscrip- 

tion; and if he did not serve, having been drafted, he might 
have to take the military consequences. 

Mr. President, I said that the word conscription is not a 
‘pleasing one to the American ear, or has not been in the past, 
but I know something of the change of sentiment in regard to 
some of the things we have been considering here during the 
last few months. I have seen if not a revolution a very rapid 
‘evolution in the public sentiment, especially of my own State, 
‘and I think the same thing pertains to a great part of the great 
new Central West.. The term “military. preparedness,” as it 
meant extensive additions to Army and Navy equipment, was 
not very long ago & term almost equally as obnoxious, especially 
to the people of the great interior, as the term conscription has 
ever been. There was the admonition, “go slow on prepared: 
ness, and we: were advised by high authority not to be hys- 
terical in regard to preparedness less than two years ago. 


1917. 


But what is the present sentiment? The provisions of the 
Army reorganization bill and the great naval bill had not been 
enacted until there was universal acceptance, and no complaint 
from any source throughout the length and the breadth of the 
land that Congress had done too much in those two great bills 
for the national defense. 

Then there was universal military training. Nine months 
ago it was suffering like opposition to that which military pre- 
paredness had suffered earlier. It was discussed at the time of 
the national conventions last June, but neither party, although 
discussed with that end in view, dared to put a plank in the 
platform favoring universal military training. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think that either party will 
put a plank in the platform indorsing conscription in the next 
national convention? 

Mr. STERLING. Indorsing conscription? By the time of 
the next national conventions I shall not be surprised if such a 
plank will be indorsed by either or both parties. 

Mr. BORAH. I hope one party will indorse it. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the Sendtor knows something about 
the growth of sentiment in favor of conscription, and I do not 
see why he has any ground to express surprise that one or both 
of the great conventions of 1920 should favor conscription as 
a means of raising armies. 

I say universal military training was discussed, but neither 
party dared to declare for the adoption of a platform embodying 
the proposition. But where is the opposition to universal mili- 
tary training now? My estimate of it is this, that aside from 
the war measure already passed no measure considered at this 
great session of Congress wifl meet with greater popular ap- 
proval than Senate bill 1, the bill providing for universal 
military training. 

I might ask the Senator from Idaho what the sentiment was 
a year ago or two years ago in his own State in regard to 
universal military training. It could not have been much 
different from what it was in another great interior State—my 
own, for example—or than it was in Montana or Utah. But 
what is it now? And so it has been, first in regard to pre- 
paredness, next in regard to universal military training; and 
now we witness a like change or growth in sentiment in regard 
to conscription. I have wondered the Senators have not read 
some of the things from home in regard to it. 

Mr. BORAH. I have read them all. 

Mr. STERLING. It may be that you have, but you have not 
put them in the RECORD. x 

Mr. BORAH. No; I will not put them in the Recorp. I 
could not put them all in the Recorp. 

Mr. STERLING. I want to read a few. I understood the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to express the opinion that 
conscription was unpopular in his State. From what I know 
and believe I know in regard to the sentiment in my own State, 
I am at a loss to conceive why in the neighboring State of Iowa 
the sentiment is at this time against the provisions of this 
bill providing selective conscription. They might desire to see 
it modified in some respects. I will say frankly I will not 
object to seeing it modified with reference to the age and 
seeing the minimum age 21 and the maximum age 30 or 35. I 
will vote for an amendment which would so provide. But here 
is a telegram from the city of Yankton, S. Dak.—the commercial 
association there: 


Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Yankton, feeling that the proper 
support of the President in the prosecution of the war against Germany 
demands the use of conscription to raise a proper military establish- 
ment, do respectfully petition and request you to cast your ballot in 
favor of universal selective military service. 

It is addressed to the 


ere is one from one of the schools. 
South Dakota congressional delegation, in my care: 
BROOKINGS, S. DAK., April 25, 1917. 


Fifty-six members of faculty and large number students of South 
Dakota State College sign petition urging Con; to adopt the plan 
of selective conscription in preference to the volunteer system. Copies 


follow by mail. 
G. L. Brown, Dean. 
Here is another signed by 9 citizens of the town of Beres- 


ford and 50 others: 
BERESFORD, S. DAK., April 22, 1917, 


Senator THOMAS STERLING or SOUTH DAKOTA REPRESENTATIVES. 
Washington, D. 0.: 
We believe that the selective:draft bill now pending is the best 
temedy at this time of war, as volunteering does not seem to meet the 
demands. We believe that the passage of measure will meet with 
the approval of most of your constituents. — 
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These come from all walks of life—merchants, professional- 
men, farmers. Then another— 


Please support the President's conscription bill. 


I read this from a letter received from a gentleman living in 
the largest town in our State—the town of Sioux Falls—a man 
who has lived there a great many years and is one of the mem- 
bers of one of the most prominent law firms. Among other 
things, he says: 

I have taken pains to talk with a goodly number of people, women 
as well as men, on this question, and much to my surprise, as well 
as gratification, I am able to say that I have as yet found no one who 
favors the volunteer system as against the conscription or draft system, 
and there seems to be a general feeling that the plan proposed be the 
General Staff of the Army is the right plan to adopt, and t it should 
be taken by Congress practically without any change, 

I read another, which, while a little strong in some of its ex- 
pressions, yet voices the sentiments of the writer in favor of the 
principle of selective conscription. He says: ; 

When citizens become patriotic enough to volunteer to pay their just 
share of taxes, when people arrive at the point of — to pay 
their rents, store bills, and in fact all other things that are required 
now, then it will be safe and businesslike to depend on defending our 
country in this day and age by the old-fashioned volunteer army. 

Our good President—and I voted for Hughes—is right when he says 
the Government is the best judge of whom shall fight and whom shall 
serve best by staying in field, shop, and factory. 

That writer states the principle involved in the selective 
conscription bill before us. Who is best qualified and who can 
best be spared to serve in the Army? Who is most needed to 
serve his country at home on the farm, or in the shop, or in the 
laboratory? That is what is meant by selective conscription. 

Mr. President, the one important thing to be remembered 
throughout all this discussion is that now, of all other times, 
is the time when great industries need the best men, and their 
services in those industries will be the best service they can 
render the Nation. Loyalty, patriotism, and the welfare of the 
Nation would dictate that such men should remain in that 
service, while others can be spared for active service in the 
field. Here is an extract from another letter: 

Universal military training in times of peace and universal (selec- 
tive) military service in times of necessity surely is the only fair and 
effective way for this Nation to protect itself now and in the future 
— the selfish desires of European and Asian Kings, Emperors, 

Alsers. 

That was from a gentleman out in Mitchell, S. Dak. Here is 
another from Watertown, S. Dak. Among other things the 
writer says: 

I have read something in the papers to the effect that you have 
indorsed the principle of universal service 

I think what he means is not universal service,” but con- 
scription. He has in mind the bill now before the Senate— 


I believe that is a patriotic and broad-gauged view of the situation. 
I also think that the advocates of that i ghee are pangs strength 
and numbers out this way. Personally I hope that the General Staff 
Army bill, as approved by the President, will pass. 


Pre cae another at Aberdeen—our second largest city—I read 
is: 

The selective idea is, of course, all right, for many men would be 
of more value in the laboratory or in the field than behind the gun, 
and every man should be where his ability will make him o: 
the most value. 

And in that expression he strikes at the very kernel of this 
system. He says further: 

I do not believe, however, that any class in the country should be 
exempt from doing their t for the public service, and the sooner 
we can cut out this volunteer proposition and get down to a uniform 
service basis the sooner we will be in shape to hold our own. 

That is from a gentleman who was for a long time an 
esteemed officer in the National Guard service—a major, I 
think; but at least the commander of a company—in South 
Dakota. 

So, Mr. President, in addition to the experts, in addition to 
the General Staff, in addition to the army writers of history, 
in addition to the experience of England, as voiced by Gen. 
Bridges just a few days ago, and, I will further say, in addi- 
tion ever to the experience of Canada, we have now, I think, 
the consensus of opinion among the people of this country in 
favor of selective conscription. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I do not share in the misgivings 
and fears expressed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick]. He talks as though it were depriving a man of his 
individual rights to compel him to enter the military service of 
the United States; as though a constitutional guaranty would 
be violated. What does that mean at bottom? That n man 
can deny his liabiliy to serve, notwithstanding the principle of 
universal liability to serve, and that he can say, “I will not 
volunteer to serve my country in time of war, and there exists 
no right to compel me to serve.” Such is the principle. in the 


main, advanced and contended for by the Senator from Geor- 
gla— I will serve if I please.“ 

Mr. President, no army could be created or maintained under 
that principle. There is the principle of universal liability, and 
selective conscription follows as a logical consequence of that 
principle. z 

I was struck with a further statement made by the Senator 
from Georgia. Why, he said, the bravest and the best would 
go, of course, and those were the men who were needed; those 
were the men who won battles—the bravest and best who volun- 
teered. That is true; but it has been true only after needless 
sacrifice of treasure and of life as well. It does not follow, Mr 
President, that because all the bravest and best are not per- 
mitfed to enlist the Army will be made up of weak men, of 
vicious men, or of unpatriotic men; but the men physically 
and mentally fit, who are not the most patriotic, who are not of 
the bravest and best, but who owe a like duty to their country, 
will be compelled to perform it; and some of the bravest and 
the best will serve their country in the shop, in the laboratory, 
or on the farm, where, in this crisis, there is for them the great- 
est need. 

Mr. President, instead of this being contrary to the principles 
of democracy and free institutions, I say it is an achievement, 
a triumph of democracy. It has been supposed that the test of 
a democracy often comes in its foreign relations, and especially 
when we are involved in war with a foreign nation. Why? 
Because under the governmental machinery of a democracy, 
under the spirit of a democracy, there can not be that prompt, 
that decisive action that is required and necessary in time of 
danger and stress like this. But when a democracy, under the 
principle of Universal liability to military service, takes it in 
hand for the welfare of the country and the best welfare of 
all the interests of the country, to conscript by selection the 
men necessary to make an army, leaving others to peaceful 
pursuits necessary for the national welfare—when it can do 
that, it shows democracy triumphant, and its action is not for 
a moment antagonistic to a democracy or to any of its ideals. 

I remember, Mr. President, some words of Mr. Bryce, and I 
conclude by calling attention to them. They are found in the 
introduction to his American Commonwealth. Speaking of 
the United States, he says: 

T resen tude, 

Ee erpa ep arar igen oo Boe bgp A 
concerned to watch; and yet they are something more than an experi- 
ment, for seer are believed to disclose and display the type of insti- 
tations tow: which, as by a law of fate, the rest of civilized mankind 
are forced to move, some with swifter, others with slower, but all 
with unresting feet. 

I heartily believe in those words of Mr, Bryce. They seem 
to me to epitomize the fruits and the proofs of a century of 
democracy, and they are-full of assurance for all. They all 
but deny that this great experiment in the rule of the multi- 
tude is a failure, and they import that the great Republic of the 
West has become the light of the world. 

Mr. President, our place and our part in this war now, this 
revival of our interest and sympathy in the cause of freedom 
throughout the world, will further stimulate and accelerate the 
movement of peoples under other forms of government toward 
institutions like our own. 

I can not help but allude to a statement made in a colloquy 
between the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. The question in- 
volved was when will we make peace; what will satisfy us: as 
if Germany might at some time propose terms of peace we would 
accept independently of those who are now our allies. I 
would respond in one way, as did Senator from New York, 
that we will cross that bridge w. we get to it. 

Mr. President, we are in a war with the allies, and we are in 
it because their cause is our cause. It is the cause of civiliza- 
tion, of liberty, of humanity, and we are in it, not alone be- 
cause of the national injury we have sustained, but because 
it is the cause of democracy, the cause of humanity, the cause 
of free institutions, and because we would rid ourselves and the 
world of a power, a spirit which if left to rule will be a menace 
to all the future. That is why we are in this war. And we 
shall not now enter upon any calculations as to when we would 
be willing to conclude terms of peace with Germany, the com- 
mon enemy. We will cross that bridge when we get to it. We 
ourselves will have a part in the negotiations, and we will be 
able to advise and suggest as to what are proper and just and 
fair terms of peace; and our infiuence as the great Republic 
of the West will then and there be exercised on the side of 


justice to all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, when the bill now 
under discussion was placed before the Senate I undertook as 
best I could to make an analysis of it, and stated then that 
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possibly I might have something to Say a little later on. I had 
hoped, however, that it might not be necessary for me to enter 
into any general discussion of the bill at. all; but so many 
things have been said which in my opinion do not accord with 
the true history of our military legislation that I feel it my duty, 
and I perform it reluctantly, to say something before the bill 
is finally submitted. 

I know that we are not speaking to convince anybody here. 
The minds of all of us have long since been made up, and 
each knows exactly how he proposes to vote on each one of 
the amendments, as well as on the bill itself. But I feel that 
I ought to place my views in the Recorp, even if nobody is to 
be convinced by them, in order that the things which transpire 
here when this all-important piece of legislation is before the 
Senate may be before the country now and for all time, as 
well as before the Senators who honor me by their presence. 

Mr. President, the principal question discussed here has been 
as to the relative merits of a proposed selective draft and the 
volunteer system. It has been insisted on the one hand that 
the volunteer system ought not to be abandoned; that to aban- 
don it would be to violate one of the oldest traditions of this 
and other countries. The discussion, however, has assumed a 
broader scope, and it is being insisted, unjustly, as it seems to 
me, that the courage and the patriotism of the volunteers in 
the distant past and those of recent years have been called in 
question, and it has been insisted that those of us who advo- 
cate the drafting of men into the Army at this time are chal- 
lenging the patriotism and courage of the men who have fought 
the battles of this country in the years gone by. 

Mr. President, nobody challenges the courage or the patriot- 
ism of the yolunteers in any of the wars of this country. The 
challenge has been directed by the advocates of the pending 
measure, rather to the system which has in the past made the 
volunteer the chief reliance of his country in time of war. 

It is easy, Mr. President and Senators, as was done the other 
day, to indulge in oratorical flights on the valor of the voiun- 
teer and to challenge any Senator to publicly say that his State 
could not raise its quota of men under the volunteer system. 
It goes without saying, I believe, that any State in this Union 
could raise its quota now, But there comes a time, as there 
has come a time in nearly every war, not only in this country 
but in every other, when it has been necessary to apply the 
draft because the volunteer system has broken down. 

Mr. President, it is very natural for our friends here who have 
never participated in any campaign and.who do not lay claim 
to expert knowledge to speak of the volunteer system as the 
only proper one and as the one under which we have won all 
the wars of this Republic; but I am going to attempt to show, 
at the expense of wearying this already too tired Senate, that 
their opinions are at variance with those of some of our great- 
est military experts and leaders, men who have in emergency 
rendered conspicuous and gallant service on many a battle field. 

I think it is safe to say that no one man’s opinion as to the 
merits of the volunteer system is entitled to more weight and 
to more serious consideration than that of Gen, George Wash- 
ington in our Revolutionary struggle. His was the dominating 
figure in that sanguinary and titanic war that brought success 
to our arms and achieved victory in the face of what seemed to 
be almost certain defeat. 

Mr. President, I have sometimes wondered how that great 
and patriotic man ever found time to organize an army, much 
less to maintain one, or to fight the battles which finally re- 
sulted in wresting the colonies from the British yoke, because 
from the commencement of his memorable campaigns until the 
Revolution ended, in 1788, judging from the mass of corre- 
spondence that he was inditing to the Continental Congress 
and to others, he was spending much of his time in addressing 
a Congress and other officials deaf to his appeals, just as this 
Congress seems disposed to turn listless ears to our distinguished 
President now, when the very life of the Republic may be 
hanging in the balance. 

Let me call attention to a few of the utterances of Wash- 
ington, which appear to me to be pertinent to the discussion 
here today, and which do not accord with the statements of 
some of our friends who are declaiming upon the beauty as well 
as the efficiency of the volunteer system. 

On February 9, 1776, he wrote: 

To e t the same service from raw and undisciplined recruits as 
from veteran soldiers is to expect what never did and perhaps never 
will happen. 

And on December. 20, 1776: 


m militia, have 
accumulation of 


Short enlistments, and a mistaken dependence u 
8 origin of all our misfortune and the grea 
our debt. 
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And on August 20, 1780: 


Had we formed a permanent army in the ning, * * * we 
never should have had to retreat with a handfull of men across the 
Delaware in 1776, trembling for the fate of America; * * * we 
should not have been the greatest part of the war inferior to the 
enemy, indebted for our safety to their inactivity, enduring frequently 
the mortification of seeing 5 9 to ruin them pass 
unimproved for want of a force which the country was completely able 
to afford, and of seeing the country ravaged, our towns burnt, the 
inhabitants plundered, abused, murdered with impunity, from the 
same cause. 


September 15, 1780: 


Regular troops are alone equal to the exigencies of modern war, as 
well for defense as offense, and whenever a substitute is attempted 
it must prove illusory and ruinous. 


And again on September 24, 1776, in a letter to the President 
of the Continental Congress he said, amongst other things: 


To place any dependence upon militia is assuredly resting upon a 
broken staff. en just dragged from the tender scenes of domestic 
life, unaccustomed to the din of arms, totally unacquainted with every 
kind of military skill (which is followed by want of confidence in 
themselves, when opposed to troops regularly trained, disciplined, and 
appointed, superior in 8 and superior in arms), are timid and 
ready to fly from their own shadows. esides, the sudden change in 
their manner of e Per euathe in their lodging, brings on sickness 
in many, impatience all, and, such an unconquerable desire of re- 
turning to their respective homes that it not only produces shameful 
and scandalous desertions among themselves, but infuses the like spirit 
in others, Again, men accustomed to unbounded freedom and no con- 
trol can not brook the restraint which is . necessary to 
the good order and government of the army, without which licentious- 
ness and every kind of disorder triumphantly reins. To bring men to 
a proper degree of subordination is not the work of a day, a month, 
or even a year; and, 1 us and the cause we are en „ 
the little discipline I have nm laboring to establish in e army 
under my immediate command is in a manner done away by having 
pa a aes of troops as have been called together within these 
‘ew months, 


Again, in the same letter, he says—and I read this because 
the argument has been made that the American people would 
not stand for a permanent Army: 


The jealousy of a standing army and the evils to be apprehended 
from one are remote, and, in my judgment, situated and circumstanced 
as we are, not at all to be dreaded; but the consequence of wantin, 
one, according to my ideas formed from the present view of things, 
certain and inevitable ruin. 


Now, note this, Mr. President: 


For if I was called upon to declare upon oath whether the militia 
have been most serviceable or hurtful upon the whole, I should sub- 
scribe to the latter. I do not mean by this, however, to arraign the 
conduct of Congress; in so doing I should equally condemn my own 
measures if I did not my judgment; but experience, which is the best 
criterion to work by, so fuliy, clearly, decisively reprobates the prac- 
tice of trusting to militia, that no man who regards order, regularity, 
and economy, or who has any regard for his own honor, character, or 
peace of mind will risk them upon this issue. 


And again in a letter to the President of the Congress under 
date of December 5, 1776, he said: 


When I reflect on the losses we have sustained for want of good 
troops the certainty of this is placed beyond a doubt in my mind. In 
such a case the militia, who have been harassed and tired by repeated 
calls upon them, and farming and manufactures in a manner sus- 
pends. would, upon any pressing emergency, have run with alacrity 
o arms, whereas the cry now is, “They may be as well ruined in one 
Way as another,“ and with difficulty they are obtained. I mention 
these things to show that, in my opinio. any 8 is placed 
in the militia another year Congress will deceiy When danger is 
a little removed from them they will not turn out at all. When it 
comes home to them the well affected, instead of flying to arms to de- 
fend themselves, are busily employed in removing their families and 
effects, while the disaffected are concerting measures to make their 
submission and spread terror and dismay all around to induce others to 
follow their example. Daily experience and abundant proofs warrant 
this information. 

And in a letter to the same person under date of December 20, 
1776, he said: 

It is needless to add that short enlistments and a mistaken depend- 
ence upon militia bave been the origin of all our misfortunes and the 
great accumulation of our debt. e find, sir, that the enemy are 
daily gathering strength from the disaffected. ‘This strength, like a 
snowball by rolling, will increase unless some means can be devised to 
check effectually t pope of the enemy’s arms. Militia may 
sibly do for it for a little while, but in a little while also the militia 
of those States which have been frequently called upon will not turn 
out at all; or if they do, it will be with so much reluctance and sloth 
as to amount to the same thing. Instance New Jersey! Witness 
Pennsylvania! Could anything but the River Delaware have saved 
Philadelphia? 

So, Mr. President, if Washington knew what he was talking 
about, the militin was not a dependable force in the American 
Revolution. 

I want to call attention to just a few statements that have 
been made by military historians and others upon the weakness 
of the volunteer system during the Revolution. It is not popu- 
Jar to mention these things, but for the sake of history I am 
going to put this matter into the Recorp, even if I am chal- 
lenged for lack of patriotism. The remarkable claims about 
the success of the volunteer system in the Revolution made by 
the opponents of this bill compel me to do so. 


In our school histories we read of one victory after another 
accomplished by our troops in the Revolutionary War; and 
when we laid our school books aside we had it thoroughly in- 
stilled in us that our armies in the Revolution were not only 
courageous and patriotic but they were absolutely invincible. 
We read about the victories, we read about the minutemen at 
Lexington and the gallantry of our troops at Yorktown; but 
we did not see much, if anything, in the histories that we 
studied when we were children that reflected upon the lack of 
discipline, courage, and patriotism of our troops under the 
militia laws or the volunteer system. In view of the fact that 
some of our friends have been insisting that the volunteer 
armies at all times had all of the virtues, all of the courage, 
and all of the patriotism, and accomplished nothing but vic- 
tory, I am going to show a few cases where the system as well 
as the courage and discipline failed them. 

I think I may do this with propriety, because one ancestor of 
mine was the Secretary of the Continental Congress during the 
whole of the Revolutionary period, and his picture occupies 
a place in the Rotunda of the Capitol now, and another ancestor 
raised a regiment in the Revolutionary War. I can, then, speak 
of these things as an American and from the American stand- 
point without undertaking to discredit the individual courage 
of anybody in the Revolutionary War and without having my 
Americanism called in question. J 

In his work, The Military Unpreparedness of the United 
States, Huidekoper has collected and published the instanees 
in which the militia ran away or deserted in some of the wars 
of this country. He gives the sources of his information, and 
I am justified in assuming the entire correctness of his state- 
ments. The cases where the militia or part of them ran away 
or deserted are as follows: 

Long Island, August 27, 1776; evacuation of New York, September 15, 
1776; Brandywine. September 11, 1777; Guilford Court House, N. C., 
March 15, 1781; Burwells Ferry, Va., April 19, 1781; Williamsburg, 
Va., ril 20, 1781; Indian village near Fort Wayne, Ind., October 22, 
1790; rke County, Ohio, November 4, 1791; Frenchtown and Raisin 
River, Mich., January 18-22, 1813; Sacketts Harbor, N. Y., May 29, 
1813: French Creek, N. F., November 1-2, 1813, Chrystlers Fields, 
Canada, November 1i, 1813; Burning of Buffalo, Lewistown, and other 
tawns in northern New York, December 30, 1813; New Orleans, La., 
January 8, 1815; Lake Okeechobee, Fla., December 25, 1837: Bull Run, 
Va., July 21, 1861. 

Following are instances where they or part of them mutinied: 

Morristown, N. J., January 1, 1781; Pompton, N. J., January 24-28, 
1781; Lancaster, Pa., June, 1783; on the march from Urbana, Ohio, 
to Detroit, Mich., Jane, 1812; Detroit, Mich., July, 1812; on the march 
from Fort Harrison, Ind., to the Wabash and Illinois Rivers, October 
19, 1812; en route to the rapids of the Maumee River, October, 1812; 
Battle of Queenstown, Ontario, October 13, 1812; en route from Platts- 
burg, N. Y., to Canada, November, 1812; Fort Strother, Fla., November, 
1813; retreat to Buffalo, N. Y., after the evacuation of Fort George, 
December, 1813; Withlacoochee River, Fla., December 31, 1835 ; Charles- 
town, W. Va., July 16-18, 1861. 

Not only did Washington have to contend with these difficul- 
ties, but some of the States defied the Congress by refusing to 
furnish their quota of troops, and I am going to ask to put that 
in the Record without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Massachusetts, April, 1812; Connecticut, April, 1812; Vermont, No- 
vember 10, 1813; Vermont, Mod ghey 1814; Virginia, April 16, 1861; 
North Carolina, April 15, 1861; Kentucky, April 15, 1861; Tennessee, 
April 17, 1861; Missouri, April 22, 1861 ; Arkansas, April 22, 1861. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I dislike to do this, but 
the truth of history requires it, in view of the statements that 
have been made here on the floor of the Senate that would hold 
out to the country the idea that the militia was absolutely a 
dependable force in every emergency. There were in many 
instances troops far outnumbering the British in an engage- 
ment, deserting or mutinying in the face of the enemy, showing 
their heels whenever they got into dangerous quarters; not that 
the men in all instances were cowards, but rather because the 
system was not dependable, and the troops could not be ex- 
pected to be better than the system which produced them. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Surely. 

Mr. KING. In the light of the fact that this debate will not 


conclude until 1 o’clock to-morrow, would not the Senator pre- 


fer speaking to-morrow, when there are more Senators present? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, Mr. President; I should like to 
go ahead and finish to-night, late as it is. I thank the Senator 
just the same. 

Mr. KING. I want to say to the Senator that before he con- 
cludes, and at an appropriate place, I desire to propound a few 
questions to him, but will refrain from doing so until it suits 
his pleasure and convenience, , 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I shall be glad if the Senator 
will. 

Mr. President, the number of militia furnished by the several 
States during the Revolutionary War, according to the returns 
and conjectural estimates of the Secretary of War, was only 


164,087. That was the militia. The total of Continentals and 
militia furnished in the war was 395,858. The Continentals were 
the Regular Army as we understand the Regular Army to-day. 
Mr. Upton, in his Military Policy, says: 

Looking back at the whole Revolutionar 
our employment from first to last of almost 400,000 men, we find that 
but two military events had a direct bearing upon the expulsion of the 
British. One of these was.the capture of urgoyne, the other that of 
Cornwallis—an event which was only made possible by the cooperation 
of a French army and a French fleet. 

Now, Mr, President, I call attention to the number of troops 
inyolved, because there has not been a suggestion at any time 
here that I have heard that there were any employed on the 
American side during the Revolution except volunteers, and 
that every victory accomplished was due to the volunteer, In 
the sense that the regular enlisted man is a volunteer, all were 
volunteers, But the volunteers in the war, coming into the 
service as militia, were volunteers as distinguished from the 
Continentals or Regulars. No one seems to recognize the fact 
or to give credit to the enlisted man for being a volunteer. He 
is absolutely eliminated from these discussions so far as the 
United States Army is or has ever been concerned. 

So we see, Mr. President, that the major portion of the men 
who were engaged in the Revolutionary struggle were not vol- 
unteers entirely. 

What has been said of the Revolution is true, also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the War of 1812. I am going to call the Senate’s atten- 
tion to the condition of the troops at that time. It has been 
claimed here that the War of 1812 was won by volunteers, and 
in doing this I am going to give the figures by comparison so 
that it may all be in the RECORD. 

The population of the United States in 1775 was 3,000,000; 
the same in 1812 was 7,500,000. The total number of Regulars 
during the Revolution was 231,771; the same during the War 
of 1812 was approximately 150,000. The total number of militia 
of the Revolution was 164,087; the same including volunteers 
and rangers in 1812 was 471,622. The largest force of Regulars 
and militia employed in one year of the Revolution was 89,651; 
the same in the year 1812 was 235,839. The number of British 
regulars opposed to the Continentals and militia in 1776 exceeded 
20,000; the same in 1812 did not exceed 5,000. The largest force 
of British regulars in the United States and Canada in any one 
year during the Revolution was 41,586; the same during the 
War of 1812 was 16,500. The total number of troops of the 
United States employed during the Revolution was 395,858; the 
same in the War of 1812 was 527,654. 

Mr. President, it will be seen, therefore, that the Volunteers 
were not entirely responsible for the War of 1812 as has been 
asserted. Our friends seem to forget entirely that the War of 
1812 had practically ended disastrously to the United States 
troops, so disastrously that the treaty of Ghent was signed, a 
humiliating confession by the United States that its troops had 
not been victorious; but after that had been accomplished, 
without settling any of the differences between the two Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and America, Jackson with his gallant 
men at New Orleans settled the controversy after the treaty 
had been executed and defeat acknowledged. 

Upton says in his work, at page 134: 

This campaign opened and closed with the only brilliant victory of 
the war won at the Battle of New Orleans on the 8th of January, two 
weeks after the conclusion of the treaty of peace. The British loss was 
about 2,000 killed and wounded; our own was 7 killed and 6 wounded. 

Greene, in his History of the Revolutionary War, says that 
our troops there were commanded by graduates of West Point, 
and he attributes the victory to that fact. They were men who 
had been trained and knew how to command and knew how to 
discipline men. The same author says that the Battle of New 
Orleans illustrated the effectiveness of trained men and com- 
pared it with Bunker Hill, where trained officers were in com- 
mand of the American forces and prevailed. 

Now, Mr. President, take the War with Mexico. The same 
condition preyailed. The number of officers and men embraced 
in the army of occupation on the frontiers of Texas in May, 
1846, was only about 3,554, when he ought to have had and would 
have had more but for faulty legislation. 

Upton, speaking of this, says: 

While these figures are interesting as showing that the needless 
exposure of our little Army had its origin in faulty legislation, the 
weakness of its numbers in no way daunted its commander. He knew 
that four-fifths of his officers had received the benefits of professional 
training at the Military Academy or in the Florida War. Beyond this, 


he was conscious that the discipline and esprit de corps of his troops. 
had been brought to the highest point by six months of training in the 


struggle, notwithstanding 


camp of instruction at Corpus Christi. With this preparation and, as 
has been observed, with practically no authority to increase his force 
till an invasion should actually take place, the commander was soon 
destined to confront a large and well-organized Mexican Army, 

The whole force involved in this war, exclusive of the army of 
occupation, 3,554 and 548 marines, was 104,454. Of these 31,024 
were Regulars and marines, not all Volunteers, as some of the 
opponents of this bill would have us believe. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. REED. We all understand the value of training. I want 
to ask the Senator, the chairman of the committee, if it is not 
his understanding that the men who are now to be gathered 
together will be put in training camps and trained? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The bill provides for that. 

Mr. REED. Whether they are enlisted or whether they are 
brought in from the militia or whether they are drafted, they 
will be put in the camps and trained? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true. 

Mr. REED. Now, one word further. Will not the President 
have substantially the same authority with reference to the 
selection of officers if the volunteer bill is put into effect as he 
will with reference to the selection of officers if the draft bill 
is put into effect? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true. 

Mr. REED. So that so far as training is concerned, so far as 
officers are concerned the men, whether drafted or volunteering, 
would have the same opportunity or could have the same oppor- 
tunity if the President saw fit to exercise his authority? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true. 

Mr. REED. I just wanted to get that point clear. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no disagreement between us, 
Mr, President, on that subject. Here is where the Senator and 
I separate. As I said a while ago, the history of every war 
has proven that the volunteer system at some point failed. 
The history of the Revolution proves that the volunteer system, 
not as a rule the men’s courage, but the volunteer system itself 
failed. 

The Europeam war has shown that the volunteer system 
failed on the battle fields of France. The reason for that is not 
that the volunteer would not receive the same amount of train- 
ing up to a certain point as the Regulars receive, as the drafted 
men receive, not that he is lacking in courage at all, but there 
comes a time in every bitter and protracted war when the men 
at home who have not volunteered say: “There is nothing 
more here for me to fight for. I do not propose to risk my life 
and go down to a bloody grave as my predecessors who have 
volunteered have done.” That is the way it failed in the Revo- 
lutionary period, and history discloses that it was nothing in 
the world but Washington's personal influence over the people 
of this country and his personal appeal that kept the Volunteer 
Army filled with sufficient men. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to constantly interrupt the chair- 
man of the committee, but I think we have arrived at a point 
in this debate where a few questions can be asked and answered, 
and it may illuminate this whole question. I know the chair- 
man of the committee will answer me candidly. He has already 
done so, and we have cleared up one question here that has 
been somewhat beclouded. Therefore I want to ask him an- 
other question or two if he will permit me. 

The Senator states that the volunteer system broke down in 
our Civil War. Is it not a fact that upon the Federal side all 
but a little over 2 per cent of the men who fought that war 
were volunteers? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true, I think. 

Mr. REED. Is it not true that great trouble and difficulty 
arose over the matter of conscription or drafting? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true, but I will say to the 
Senator 

Mr. REED. Is it not true that the draft broke down and 
failed a good deal worse in the Civil War than the volunteering? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is partially true. More men 
were had under volunteering than under the draft, which in 
the North was not tried until 1863. 

Mr. REED. Now, is it not true that the draft broke down 
and failed early in the Revolutionary War? : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true, because the Continental 
Congress had no power to enforce it. 

Mr. REED. The draft was not tried in the Spanish War and 
in the Mexican War at all, was it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 

Mr. REED. Was it tried in the War of 1812? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was recommended, but Congress, 
as usual, failed to act or to listen to the suggestion, 
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Mr. REED. I think it was not tried at all. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator puts questions and does 
not wait for an answer to any of them. 

Mr. REED. I am getting an answer right along. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But I want to add some qualifications 
to most of my answers, and that is what I do not want to forget 
in the multitude and diversity of the Senator’s questions. 

Mr. President, let us take that up in the way the Senator has 
asked the questions. The draft fell down in the Revolutionary 
period simply because Congress had not the power to enforce 
it. They had a Confederation of Colonies, and no law passed 
by the Continental Congress could be enforced unless the States 
were willing to enforce it. So much for the draft in the Revo- 
lution. Somebody has said here that the draft was not tried 
in the Revolution. It was tried. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It failed simply because the States 
refused to obey it and did not have to obey it. Further than 
that Washington, because of the difficulty he was having with 
the Continental troops and with the militia of Revolutionary 
days, recommended the draft three times, and the Continental 
Congress finally undertook to enact a draft law. 

Mr. REED. And it failed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Surely it failed. Why should it not 
fail? It was simply a matter of the Colonies or States sus- 
taining the action of the Continental Congress, and they did not 
sustain it either by undertaking to carry out the law or by 
undertaking to come to the front and answering Washington's 
appeal to assist him in the war that was then waged. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Permit me to answer the questions 
already asked. j 

Mr. REED. You get so many qualifications. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am qualifying my answers in ac- 
cordance with the history of this country. 

Mr. REED. I know you mean to do that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am doing it. 

Mr. REED. I think there are other qualifications that 
qualify the matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator has had an opportunity 
to go into that side of it, and I am trying to answer some of his 
arguments heretofore made in this body. 

Mr. REED. I am interested in going on with this colloquy. 
The Senator is making his explanation. The point I am driv- 
ing at and what I wanted to ask the Senator is if any nation 
has ever won a war yet with drafted men? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I think not; that is, not in modern 
times, because the draft was not sought to be applied until near 
the end of the wars and when volunteering had failed. 

Mr. REED. Then if no nation has ever won a war with 
drafted men in modern times it must have won with regulars or 
with volunteers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, the Regulars are volunteers. 
Regulars in this country are volunteers. 

Mr. REED. With Regular troops or volunteers? There is a 
distinction. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Prior to 1798 Napoleon found it nec- 
essary to fill the ranks of his army, and the question of raising 
an army to do this was referred to the experts of the army. 
Gen. Jourdain prepared and recommended the first conscript 
Jaw, and under that law, which was adopted in the year named, 
Napoleon was able to expend 30,000 men a month, as he tersely 
expressed it. He could not have done that under the volunteer 
system. He could not have kept his army filled. 

Mr. REED. And he went to St. Helena with the bayonets 
of volunteers at his back. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He failed at the Battle of Waterloo, 
as we all know. 

Mr. REED, Now, let me ask about the Revolutionary War 
this question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think the Senator has not given me 
at opportunity yet to answer his questions. 

Mr. REED. Very well. s 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.. I am prepared to answer all of them. 

Mr. President, if the draft had been applied early in 1861— 
although Greene in his Revolutionary history puts a question 
mark after it—I think it is very generally conceded that the 
Civil War could have been ended in a very much shorter period. 
The remarkable feature about the Civil War was that we wit- 
nessed two armies of the bravest men the sun ever shone on 
joined in mortal and fratricidal conflict training to fight and to 
kill each other while they were confronting each other and 
actually engaged in war. No such spectacle has ever before been 
seen. When these two armies were disbanded they constituted 
the strongest the world ever saw, but with what a sacrifice in 
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blood ‘and slaughter, because Congress failed to do its duty in 
the outset, making the same blunder as to a volunteer system 
that is being insisted upon to-day. 

Witness the first Battle of Bull Run. The same condition 
prevailed there that has always prevailed whenever a volunteer 
force is depended on in an emergency, rather than upon a 
permanent force such as Washington and all military experts 
recommend. The governors of the States when the Civil War 
began were appointing staff and line officers for political pur- 
poses, and the President of the United States himself could 
not resist the temptation to do the same thing. Prominent 
politicians from different sections of the country were sent to 
the front without any experience to command men who had 
never had any training. Some of the officers as well as en- 
listed men had never seen a gun, and they went down to Bull 
Run to battle with untrained men, under the leadership of many 
West Pointers who understood, at least, the art of war. 

Mr. President, if anyone thinks I have overdrawn this con- 
dition all he has to do is to refer to any history of the Civil 
War. It was a perfect rout for the Union Army. Members of 
Congress went down from Washington to watch the fun from 
the adjacent hills, The suttler with his stores, the butcher with 
his herd of cattle were there to sell their wares and their 
meats to the soldiers when the fight was over. But it was not 
very long before these untrained men in charge of untrained 
officers, political accidents many of them, were retreating to- 
ward Washington with the highways blockaded with caravans 
and wagons of all kinds, some of them, as Hon S. S. Cox said 
in his remarkable description of the Battle of Bull Run, in 
order to get away as quickly as possible were hanging on to 


the tails of the cattle as they too were stampeding toward 


Washington. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me finish the answer. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask one question. Who commanded 
the Federal forces at Bull Run? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. McDowell. He was a good man. 

Mr. REED. Was he a West Pointer? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know but he was. 

Mr. THOMAS. He was. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think probably he was. 

Mr. REED. Is it not a fact that there were more West 
Pointers in command of the Federals at Bull Run than in the 
command of the Confederates? . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not made any careful exami- 
nation as to that. 

Mr. REED. There were politicians, as many Congressmen 
and as many men of that kind on the southern side as there 
were on the Federal side. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not relying on my own memory 
in what Iam saying. Let me see what Mr. Henry Villard had 
to say about it in his memoirs. He was a reporter for some 
one or more of the prominent journals of the country, and he 
went down there in that capacity. He was one of the gentle- 
men who joined the retreat toward Washington, according to 
his own story. I am not criticizing the valor of those men; I 
want that distinctly understood. This is not any criticism of 
the volunteer himself. There were men there who would have 
faced any foe on earth; but it was the failure of a system, with 
untrained officers and untrained men, going out to battle with 
fancy cockades and plumes and zouave uniforms, and every- 
thing on earth but knowledge to properly care for themselves 
in battle. That was the trouble. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wanted to ask the Senator if the 
force which was defeated at Bull Run had been drafted, in- 
stead of volunteered, would there have been a different result? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Probably not. I am going to answer 
the Senator frankly about these things; I have no disposition 
to conceal anything that is within my knowledge. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am satisfied of that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes; I know the Senator is satisfied, 
because he feels that what I have said answers the whole propo- 
sition. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; TI do not; but I am satisfied the Senator 
will answer everything very frankly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am sure I will try to do that. It 
is not that the draft is absolutely necessary in the beginning 
of any war, as I have said. It is later on, when the volunteer 
system fails, as it failed during the Civil War, that the draft 
becomes necessary; there is not any question about that. 


‘Hence the draft law of 1863. 
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Mr. President, the draft law of the Southern Confederacy 
was adopted a year earlier than the draft law in the North, 
and see what it did. It filled up the depleted ranks of the 
Southern Confederacy, which had many less men than the North 
during the whole of the Civil War, and we find those gallant 
fellows without money, compelled to manufacture into cannon 
the church bells, and the brass door knobs, and utilizing every- 
thing, without any manufacturing establishments to speak of, 
offering a resistance that has astounded the whole world. The 
campaigns of Stonewall” Jackson—the religious fanatic, as he 
was sometimes called down in Lexington, Va.—are to-day the 
textbooks of the German armies and of the other great armies 
in Europe. : 

The volunteer system did not fail at first, but it began to fail 
in the Civil War, and it would have failed absolutely if the 
war had been continued a year or two longer; there is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator not agree that, in all 
probability, whereas the Confederates were victorious at the 
battle of Bull Run, if they had had trained soldiers tuey would 
have been able to follow up the victory, and that, for lack of 
that training, they lost the advantage? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, They lost the advantage that they 
had gained, as the Senator suggests. It was the most fortunate 
thing that ever happened to the North, and. so far as the forces 
were concerned, the most unfortunate thing that could have 
happened to the South, but it was a fortunate thing for the whole 
country_that the first battle of Bull Run was lost, for the simple 
reason that it taught the North that the men from the South 
could and would fight, and it gave the soldiers of the South 
such confidence in themselves that they neglected to make 
preparation for future campaigns, with the result that it did 
not take long for the tide to begin to turn. 

Mr. President, my authority for saying that the volunteering 
was beginning to fail in the Civil War is Mr. Lincoln’s course. 
Mr. Lincoln urged the draft. Naturally there were “ copper- 
heads ” then, Mr. President, as there are in some sections of our 
country to-day; and the great reason why the draft was not at 
first a success was that there were men in pretty nearly every 
State in this Union who were putting every obstacle in the way 
of the success of the Federal forces. Gov. Seymour has been 
quoted here, and what he said in opposition to the draft has 
been quoted. Admiring him, as I did, as a great Democrat and a 
great man, I must say there was not a single obstacle that he did 
not place in the way of President Lincoln in the enforcement 
of the draft in New York. If he had done his duty—and I 
appeal to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], who par- 
ticipated in the Civil War, for the truth of what I sas —if Gov. 
Seymour had done his whole duty, and had assisted in carrying 
out the legislation of Congress, there is no question but that 
there would have been few, if any, draft riots in New York. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not at all agree that the Revolu- 
tionary War was not fought by enlisted men under the leader- 
ship of men like John Stark, who won the Battle of Bennington. 
The Senator from Oregon will remember that it was said con- 
cerning that battle—I have the words here—by Washington hin- 
self, who said, “One more such stroke and we shall have no 
great cause for anxiety as to the future designs of Britain.” It 
was not long after that that the surrender of Cornwallis came, 
and that our independence was gained. 

I do not suppose the Senator from Oregon desires to under- 
estimate the value of the services that were rendered by the 
enlisted men in that great conflict. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Not at all. 3 

Mr. GALLINGER.. The Senator, as I understand him, pays 
a tribute to the enlisted man as well as to the conscripted man; 
that they both did the best they could under the circumstances, 
and they both did their“ bit“ wonderfully well. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Les. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Some battles were doubtless lost because 
the troops had not the requisite training. In the nature of 
things, they could not get that requisite training before the 
great conflict was in force. When Sumter was fired upon the 
North had not trained men; neither had the South to any great 
extent. The issue was instantly joined, and it had to be fought 
out by untrained men. 

Now, I will ask the Senator, in all sincerity, if the proposition 
that is now made that we shall have a volunteer army of 500,000 
raised under a different system from that which is now in 


vogue, added to which. shall be a conscripted. army, will not 


meet the present requirements better than to reject the proposi- 
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tion to allow the patriotic men of this country; to enlist? That 


is all that we contend for, insisting that we ought to join the 


two. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can see the viewpoint of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire, but it is unjust to the 
volunteers, it is unjust to the country, to put forward the men 
who are patriotic enough to go to the front and leave behind 
the men who are not willing to go. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There comes the trouble with your sys- 
stem as you have worked it out in this bill; that you narrow 
conscription to such an extent that you are going to have very 
few men that you will conscript, except the boys in the schools 
and colleges and counting rooms. When you get your exemptions 
all in operation under this proposed law that is exactly what 
will happen. You will get the very best blood, which you make 
a point against doing in connection with the volunteer system. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We shall get good men; I have not 
any fear about that. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we shall get the very best, but 
the conscription list will be so narrow as to be utterly unequal 
and unjust, probably including not more than 15 per cent of 
those liable to military service. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We will get just as good men and jus 
as brave men as we get through volunteering, and assuming that 
they are of equal patriotism and of equal courage, there is 10 
reason why the volunteers should go to the front to be killed 
as they were in Britain, and the others who are not willing 
to volunteer should stay behind simply because they do not 
feel like going to the front, a duty incumbent upon all of military 
age when their services are needed. ‘ 

Mr. GALLINGER.. The British people volunteered very 
freely. Five millions of them volunteered with enthusiasm. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, there is not any doubt about that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They volunteered very freely, as they 
have also done in the colonies, y 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that I think the example that 
Britain has set has been a most wonderful one. I do not know 
when it has ever been equalled except on a smaller scale during 
the Civil War in this country: but they reached a point after a 
while when they could not fill the depleted ranks by volun- 
teering. . : 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is not any question but that during 
our Civil War volunteers enlisted very freely up to a point when 
it became necessary, because of the exigencies that were upon 
us, to get troops more rapidly than we could with the volunteer 
system, and so conscription was resorted to, which was proper 
and right. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so, too. i 

Mr, GALLINGER. That is exactly what I want to have done 
in this war, if we ever get into it to the extent of sending our 
military forces abroad. I do not know whether we shall do 
that or not; personally I hope that necessity may not arise, but 
if it does the response will not disappoint the patriotic sentiment 
of our country. ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The only trouble about the volunteer 
system, taken as a whole, is that in a long, diñcult, and pro- 
tracted war it fails. The history of the world shows that it falls 
down; and when it does, it is necessary to adopt the draft, 
which makes the new system more unpopular than it would have 
been if it had been adopted in the first instance. Furthermore, 
you must keep the units of the Army filled at all times during 
any war, and this can only be done by having recruiting and 
training units at home or in the rear to furnish men to take the 
places of those killed, wounded, or missing. ) k 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, you can 
not keep the ranks full if.the conscripts desert at the rate they 
did toward the close of the Civil War. I was in consultation 
to-day with a very distinguished officer, who said that the con- 
scripts under his command were practically good for nothing; 
that they deserted just as rapidly as they could. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I presume that some of them were 
no account. Let me tell you why. I almost forgot it, and I am 
glad the Senator-has ealled my attention to it. The conscript 
law of 1863 provided that a man could buy his way out by giv 
ing the Government $300, 3 t 

Mr. WARREN. -That is it exactly. - ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.. That is the proposition. Then it pro- 
vided for substitutes. A man subject to military duty could 
excuse himself by paying another to take his place. , The States 
put up hundreds of millions of dollars in the way of bounty to 
My friend the Senator from Wyoming 


at all if the condition was imposed that he should accept a 
bounty. That was the way with a great many; but thousands 
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and hundreds of thousands of them accepted the bounty that 
was given by the States. On the other hand, the Government 
of the United States: also paid immense sums in bounties to 
induce enlistment. Cities and municipalities supplemented the 
bounties that were given by the States and the Federal Goy- 
ernment to induce men to do a patriotic duty. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That they had to pay bounties would be 
an argument to me that the conscript system was not pop- 
ular. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They had to pay money to get men. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That may. be true, Mr. President, but 
it made it unpopular with the men who were at the front 
doing the fighting and whe had gone in under the volunteer 
system. We have eliminated all that from this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Daniel Webster in 1814 delivered a great 
speech in the House of Representatives when he represented a 
district in my own State, and called attention very pointedly to 
the fact that you never could hold conscripts together and fight 
a war with them; that men who were forced into war against 
their will would not fight; that they would be worthless. I do 
not know whether Webster was wise or not when he said that, 
but he said it. 

Nr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have greater respect for his oratori- 
cal ability than I have confidence in his military judgment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That may be so; and yet, if the Senator 
will read the great speech Webster delivered in 1814 against 
conscription, which was undertaken to be forced in the War of 
1812, I think he will have a great deal of confidence in Web- 
ster’s judgment as well as in his oratorical ability. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He helped defeat safe and sane legis- 
lation then, just as eloquent men have done in every Congress 
since. Congress has never enacted the legislation needed and 
recommended by military experts to make a perfectly depend- 
able military force. í 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me a 
moment before we leave the subject now under discussion? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator? 

Mr. WARREN. I want to say in reply to the intimation of 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] that it was 
necessary to offer money because of the draft; that bounties 
were offered long before there was any draft—one year pre- 
vious to that time, in fact. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That was so in the State in which 
the Senator from Wyoming then lived, was it not? 

- Mr. WARREN. Certainly; and in all the States of New 
England, I think. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And the Congress of the United States 
has refunded many of the bounties paid by the States to 
troops. ; 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was about to propound to the 
Senator from New Hampshire a question, and will do so if the 
Senator from Oregon will permit. 2 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will be very glad to have the Sena- 
tor do so. 

Mr, KING. The Senator from New Hampshire has quoted, 
apparently with a great deal of pleasure, the speech of Daniel 
Webster against conscription. I do not think the Senator 
meant by that that the question was concluded because. Daniel 
Webster had spoken against conscription. I migh: call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that Daniel Webster made one 
of the very best arguments that ever was made in favor of free 
trade or a very low tariff, and then, when the Nation de- 
manded, he changed his opinion anc made one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of the protective system. So, I have no 
doubt that Mr. Webster would have made with equal facility 
an argument opposite from that to which the Senator has 
referred. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, I can not agree to 
that proposition at all. Mr. Webster was a reasonably con- 
sistent statesman, but he lived in an_age when men were not 
different from what they are now; and men sometimes change 
their opinions. Mr. Webster’s last speech was an unfortu- 
nate one, It controverted most of the doctrines for which 
he had contended during his lifetime, but he made it because 
of his love for the Union and his great desire to save the 

nion. 

Mr. Webster, in his speech in 1814, started out with the 
proposition that conscription was unconstitutional, and argued 
it, with great force. I am not able to say whether or not his 
contention on that point was sound, not being a lawyer, and 
especially not a constitutional lawyer. Then Mr. Webster fol- 
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lowed it up with another suggestion to the effect that a con- 
scripted army can not be held together to fight the battles of 
the country, because of the fact that they are forced into the, 
service contrary to their will; that young men and boys are 
taken without the consent of their parents, which is true. 
Whether Mr. Webster was consistent or sound I shall not 
undertake to say; but I have read that speech with a great 
deal of pleasure and obtained a great deal of information from 
it, and I commend it to my friend from Utah. If he will 
read it with equal care, I think he will conelude that Mr. 
Webster was reasonably wise in 1814, as he proved himself to 
be in his great controversies over the Constitution in later 
years. However, that he was entirely consistent, I presume, 
is not true. I never in all my life knew a man who was alto- 
gether consistent. I know I am not, and none of us are 
entirely consistent. - 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
pardon me for just one moment? 8 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to proceed, but I will 
yield to the Senator. s 

Mr. KING. I Lave read the speech to which the Senator 
from New Hampshire refers with a great deal of profit and 
a great deal of pleasure; but, apropos of the fallibility of the 
judgment of Mr. Webster and his lack of forward vision, some 
of us from the West remember the strong manner in which he 
denounced the plains and alkali deserts of the West and pre- 
dicted that that country was valueless and was absolutely of 
no worth to the Nation; so that I am afraid that any judg- 
ment Mr. Webster expressed upon this question might be sub- 
ject to the same criticism which might be made with respect 
to the prophecies he made in regard to the West. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Webster was fallible, undoubtedly, as also 
was Mr. Webster’s colleague, John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lina, when he declared that because of climatice conditions cotton 
cloth could not be manufactured in this country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would like to proceed. I have not 
answered the Senator’s questions yet. He keeps interrupting 
before I have had a chance to answer them all. 

Mr. REED. I should just like to read a bit of history, which 
may help to clear up the matter. - 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is probably a history that differs 
from one I have had access to, so that we will never get any- 
where. 

Mr. REED. But there has been a great deal said about the 
Confederates winning whatever they did win with conscripts, 
and the impression has been given that they relied very largely 
upon them. Now, I have Nicolay and Hay’s History of Abraham 
Lincoln, and I desire to read just a sentence of two from that 
work. 


Quoting from the book to which I have referred, it is said: 
The limit of age— 
That is, in the Confederacy— 


was constantly extended. In EF terse a 1862, an act of the Confederate 
Congress authorized the President to call into service all white men 
resident in the Confederate States between the ages of 18 and 45; and 
in February, 1864, another law included all between 17 and 50, which 

ve occasion to Grant for his celebrated mot—afterwards credited by 

m to Gen. Butler—that the Confederates were “robbing both the 
cradle and the grave” to fill their armies. 

Severe and drastic as were these laws and unrelenting as was the 
5 government in their execution, they were not carried 
out with anything like the system and thoroughness which character- 
ized the action of the national authorities. The Confederate generals 
were constantly complaining that they got no recruits, or not enou 
to supply the waste of — po m the 30th of April, 1864, the 
chief of the bureau of conscription at Richmond made a report to the 
Secretary of War, painting in the darkest colors the difficulties encoun- 
tered by him in petting soldiers into the ranks, though he had all the 
laws and regulations he needed and there were men enough in the 
country. He said—and in these words confessed that the system had 
failed and that the defeat of the revolt was now but a question of 
time: The result indicates this grave consideration for the Govern- 
ment, that fresh material for the armies can no longer be estimated as 
an element of future calculation for their increase, and that necessity 
demands the invention of devices for keeping in the ranks the men 
now borne on the rolls. The stern revocation of all details, an appeal 
to the patriotism of the States claiming large numbers of able-bodied 
men, and the accretions by age are now almost the only unexhausted 
sources of supply. For conscription from the general population the 
. 15 of is bureau may cease with the termination of the year 


A demonstration again that conscription failed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, as a demonstration 
that it did not fail I call the attention of the Senator to what 
Gen. Grant had to say about it. Now, Mr. President, it will be 
remembered that the Southern Confederacy adopted a draft 
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system in 1862, and they operated under it until the war closed. 
Now, here is what Gen. Grant said about it in his Memoirs: 

The cause— 

That is, the southern cause— j 
e ee 

This is what Grant says. He ought to know. He was there: 

Before the war was over further conscriptions took those between 
14 and 18 years of age as junior reserves, and those between 45. and 
60 as senior reserves. 

Mind you, all of them. Grant says: 

It would have been an o.fense, directly after the war, and perhaps 
it would be now, to ask any able-bodied men im the South who was 
between the ages ot 14 and 60 at any time during the war whether 
he had been in the Confederate Army. He would assert that he had, 
or account for his absence from the ranks. Under such circumstances 
it is hard to conceive how the North showed such a superiority of 
force in every battle fought. 

There is the keynote of the whole situation. It was a call of 
country as the South needed it, whether you call it a draft or a 
conscription or a volunteer system. These young men of the 
South did not object to it. I had a brother who was not old 
enough even to be drafted, and though I was but a child I can 
see him now riding off to join the Confederate Army. He 
thought, as did other boys in the South, that he was doing a 
patriotic duty. The cause was popular with these young fel- 
lows, and it mattered not to them whether they were drafted 
or whether they volunteered. They were proud of their coun- 
try and their cause. How can you expect men to be proud of 
our country or our cause when we have distinguished Senators 
here on the floor of the Senate denouncing the Regular Army, 
denouncing any sane effort to raise an army here, when the 
country faces a crisis such as it never before faced in its his- 
tory? 

Mr. President, I think there is method in the Senator’s mad- 
ness.. He is tolling me away from his original proposition. I 
stated a while ago that politics prevailed in the Civil War, and 
I rather thought my statement about that was challenged. 
Well, now, we will see. 

Mr. Villard, to whom I referred a while ago, says: 

Commissions of line officers were also systematically distributed 
among favorites. I had a curious personal experience in this respect. 
I was myself offered a commission as captain in the Regular Army 
by Secretary Chase 

Mind you— 
by way of compliment to the Cincinnati Commercial, an offer which, 
1 am free to say, sorely tempted me. 

Was there any politics in that? 

Mr. REED. That was the Regular Army. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, to be sure, that is the Senator’s 
claim. I am talking about the part that politics has played 
not only in the Regular Army on oceasion, I am sorry to say, 
but more particularly during the Civil War. And the Senator 
claims the Civil War was fought by volunteers. 


About the same time I was induced to interest myself in the applica- 
tion for a commission as lieutenant of a young German doctor from 
Buffalo who was anxious to exchange the scalpel for the sword. I 
spoke to Mr. Chase regarding him, and a few days later he received, to 
Ms intense surprise, a 5 as a captaio of Infantry. I am sorry 
to say that my protégé did not do honor to my recommendation, being 
dismissed for cowardice on the battle field before he had served a year. 


Those were not isolated cases. They happened right along. 
Why, it took a year or a year and a half to weed out the in- 
competents from the commissioned personnel of the Army dur- 
ing the Civil War—men that had come in with these militia 
forces from the different States of the Union. 

I want to call attention to a right amusing statement by Mr. 
Villard. He was describing the retreat from the first Battle 
of Bull Run. Now, mind, you, I want the Senator from Mis- 
souri to understand that I am not questioning the individual 
courage of these volunteers. I am still talking about a system 
that has been ingrafted upon our military legislation. Speak- 
ing of it, he says: 

About daybreak T ere the camp of a regiment of Pennsylvania 
three-months’ men whose term of service had expired the day before 
and who had insisted on marching away from the front to the very 
sound of the battte. S0 little martial spirit had been developed in a 
good portion of the Army! A little while later I heard the clatter 
of hoofs behind me and, looking back— 

He was evidently going, too—going some 


and, looking back, perceived a mounted officer approaching at full speed, 
As he came nearer I saw he wore nothing on his head and was 
very bald. I soon recognized in him Col. Ambrose E. Burnside, of the 
First Regiment ‘of Rhode Island Volunteers, who commanded „a 
brigade under Heintzelman in the battle. There he ‘rag hatless, 
swordless, and all alone, making the best of time on his fine black 
charger. I had made his acquaintaince in camp at Washington, and 
hence spoke to him as he hastened — He did not stop to talk, but 
3 exclaimed, “I am hurrying ahead to get rations for my com- 
mand.” ; 


That is just one case, and there were others like it—where 
they were retreating in complete disorder. I have been told 


that some of them did not stop until they got up to New England 
and were surprised when they were halted even at that distance 
from the scene of battle. A 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let me ask if Gen. Burnside was 
a West Pointer? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know, and I do not care, I 
am just talking about the efforts to make an army out of an 
undisciplined mob. 

Mr. REED. Oh, well, if this man was in retreat, it is inter- 
esting to know whether he was a politician or an Army man. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, this thing of running away from 
an enemy is infectious. If you have a body of men who are 
too undisciplined to fight, and they start to run, the whole 
bunch goes like a band of sheep; but the Senator knows by 
experience that in order to train a regiment of troops you have 
got to leaven the undisciplined by putting with them a few 
of the Regulars that have had training, They did not have 
many of these down there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHepparp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just one question, and. then I will desist. 
Supposing those troops had all been drafted at the beginning 
of the war instead of being volunteers; did we have officers 
that we could haye placed over them, except by appointing the 
best men we could find in the different communities? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, T do not think so, Mr. President; but 
we would have had some West Pointers—not many. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that it would have been about the 
same condition. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now the Senator proposes a bill that I 
want to help him pass, and I hope he will urge it as strenu- 
ously as he is urging this bill, and that is for universal mili- 
tary training. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank the Senator and promise him 
I will do my best. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If we get that, some time in the future, 
we will have men who will be soldiers; but at the beginning of 
the Civil War, of course, we could not haye anybody but raw 
recruits as volunteers. In the very nature of things there was 
not any time to train them. : 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will not the Senator, in the inter- 
est of history, let me read another line about Gen, Burnside? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think, Mr. President, that I had 
better proceed. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do not like to be disobliging, but 
I can find some histories that will meet probably everything the 
Senator finds in some other history. 

Mr. REED. This is just about Burnside. He was appointed 
to the United States Military Academy and graduated in 1847. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, We have had men from the Military, 


Academy who would run once in a while. There is no question 
about. that. 

Mr. REED. And the Senator does not mean to say, ard the 
man who wrote that book ought not to have said, that Burnside 
was not a brave man, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He did not say so. 

Mr. REED. Well, he indicated that he was running away. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He indicated it. The Senator indi- 
cates by suggestion that he was a West Point man, that West 
Point men are apt to run away. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes. The Senator -has just as 
much right to draw that inference from what I said as I have 
to draw it from what he said. 


Mr. REED. I simply indicated, if the Senator will pardon - 


me, that the imputation that the Battle of Bull Run was lost 
by volunteers is not borne out by a statement that Burnside 
ran away, particularly when it is shown that Burnside was a 
West Pointer. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I say that the running-away habit 
was infectious at Bull Run because they had untrained, undis- 
ciplined militia, that had just been brought into the service, 
and had not had an opportunity for training. I do not claim— 
I am not fool enough to claim—that if these men had been 
drafted into the service, and had gone to battle under the same 
circumstances, they would have been any better trained. I do 
not claim any such thing as that. What I am claiming against 
the volunteer system is that in every serious war—and this is a 
serious war—there comes a time when the volunteer system 
fails, and I am opposed to trying a system for three years, 
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having it fail, and then taking up another system, just as Great 
Britain has been compelled to do, and undertaking to raise an 
army by that method. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator; 
but as he has been discussing the relative merits of the volun- 
teer system and the conscript system, I have before me Pollurd's 
Lost Cause,” which gives his estimate of the effect of the con- 
script system in the South. I shall not take the time to read it, 
unless the Senator desires it, now. I will present it later. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would a little rather the Senator 
would. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I appreciate the reference, and I 
hope the Senator will do So. 

Mr. President, right in this connection there has been a great 
deal said here about Canada and her volunteers and their 
gallantry. Now, there will come a time, if it has not come 
already, when the Canadian volunteer system is going to fall 
down. Her ranks are being depleted. Possibly it may be 
saved, because the depleted ranks may be filled by men who are 
drafted into the service in Great Britain; but there is bound 
to come a time when it will fail. Now, what are they going to 
do about it? 

Canada has been drained of her best blood. They have gone 
to the front, and, like all Americans, they have shown them- 
selves possessed of a valor which has astounded the world. 
There is no doubt as to that; but how are they going to fill up 
their depleted ranks? They can not do it. They are trying to 
do it now. . 

I have in my hand a statement which I think probably has 
been sent to other Senators here that was prepared by a man 
named Lorne Mulloy, and it was mailed to me, showing the 
objections to the volunteer system. He lives at Toronto, 
Canada. He volunteered to serve his country, and in an en- 
gagement lost or partially lost his sight; at least, this is the 
information I get, and I had a friend telegraph up to find out, 
because I did not want to quote anything from a man who did 
not know what he was talking about. After being wounded he 
was detailed to recruiting duty in Canada. I am going to ask 
leave to print in the Rrcorp, without reading it, his views on 
the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


OBJECTIONS TO THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


The following conclusions haye been arrived at after careful study of 
the experience gained by more than a year’s work in recruiting men: 


1. THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IS NEITHER BRITISH NOR FRENCH. 


(a) The French method, commonly known as conscription, is better 
described as democratic compulsion or the subordination of each to the 
expressed will of all. In other words, it is the same form of compul- 
sion as that which compels us here in Canada to pay our self-imposed 
taxes and to obey our self-made laws. 

(b) The British method of raising men has always been by the em- 

1 ge of the compulsory militia levy, including the militia ballot, 
Inder this system each parish, town, and county was required to fur- 
nish its just quota. From the eligibles of a certain class, aggregating 
many times the number of the quota, exemptions were made in the 
cases of those men considered to be indispensable to the carrying on of 
business at home, while from the names of the remainder the necessary 
number was balloted. 

(o) With the exception of two or three companies of Royal Garrison 
Artillery, volunteer units were unknown in the British Army until the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Upon the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War national unpreparedness was so marked and popular, fear 
of invasion so great, that the Government in 1757 was compelled by 
act of Parliament to recognize and regularize volunteer units and to 
include yolunteer units in the armed forces of the Crown. The volun- 
teer movement, however. by no means displaced the compulsory militia 
levy, which was used freely throughout the Napoleonic struggle, but 
took its place alongside as an adjunct. 

As it was in the Army so it was in the manning of the British Fleet, 
and the great majority of the men who built up the splendid traditions 
of the British Navy were men who were sent to sea under compul- 
sion. In fact, excluding punitive expeditions and the South African 
war, which was, in the main, guerilla warfare, the only war in British 
history in which the compulsory RE was not used to raise the re- 
quired number of men was in the Crimean War, in which, though the 
militia act was suspended, it remained a convincing instrument, ready 
to be put into effect at an hour's notice. 


2. THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IS NOT RELIABLE. 


History, ancient or modern, of all nations and all peoples does not 
record a single instance in which the voluntary system stood the test 
of a real war. Whenever the struggle was of such proportions as to 

uire approximately the whole effort of a nation some form of com- 
py sion was found necessary. This is so because the volunteer system 
s haphazard in its methods, uncertain in its results, and Incapable of 
sup Wing the steady, uniform stream of recruits necessary to create 
and fight an army, 


Without objection, it is so 
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3. THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM IS A CONTRADICTION OF THE NECESSARILY 
FUNDAMENTAL RELATIONSHIP EXISTING BETWEEN THE CITIZEN AND 
THE STATE. 


(a) The State is an organized society of human panes associated, 
presumably, for their own welfare, the members of wh ch possess a 
community of race, language, or ideals. Whether in its inception—the 
family, in the famil enlarged, the tribe, or in the tribe expanded into 
the nation—its citizens 7 rights paralleled by responsibilities, 
and in the constitution of all States which have existed from the twi- 
light of ancient civilization until to-day the primary responsibility 
upon which all citizens’ rights are in common founded is the obligation 
to defend the State when at war. When the constitution is unwritten 
it is basic, underlying, and understood—in time of war the eligibie male 
citizen must SERE 

(b) Since the basis of voluntary offering is the right to refuse, it 
follows that when the Government of a country at war calls for volun- 
teers to fight it is tantamount to stating 8 that each eligible male 
citizen is at liberty to adopt whatever attitude he pleases toward the 
struggle, and no moral obloquy can be attached to the man who decides 
that the adventure is no concern of his. In other words, a call for 
volunteers not only gives a legal justification to the man who will not 
fe but it is a confession to the world that the nation is not whole- 

eartedly committed to the struggle, for the world knows that this 
method can not call forth one-half of the nation’s whole effort. 

4. THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IS A VIOLATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 

DEMOCRACY. 

The edgy unig ee set a of democracy is the equality of all citizens 
before the law or from the standpoint of the State, and any burden 
imposed by the State must be evenly and euman distributed over the 
whole citizen body. A tax of 25 mills is not laid upon one man and 
10 mills upon his neighbor, and the customs duty is strictly impartial, 
affecting rich and poor alike. The voluntary system, however, dis- 
criminates drastically and flagrantly against the unselfish and patriotic 
citizen and in favor of the selfish man, the unpatriotic, the lover of his 
own ease, and of him who desires to remain at home and get gain. If 
it is a true democratic principle that in the raising of taxes—a mere 
matter of dollars and cents—the burden should be evenly and equitably 
distributed upon the whole body of citizens, is it not truer democracy 
to observe the same equity and equality when the toll to be exacted is 
hardship, suffering, and death? 


5. THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM CREATES THE MAXIMUM OF INDUSTRIAL 
DERANGEMENT. 


It is axiomatic that in war the maintenance by a State of an effective 
army in the field depends upon the husbanding of the economic resources 
at home and the conservation of the nation’s Industrial or wealth-pro- 
ducing power. In other words, only a small percentage—say, 10 per 
cent of the people—can actually go to war. The ultimate base of that 
national army, whether it fights on the frontier or 10,000 miles distant, 
must be the economic resources of the home land and the wealth-pro- 
ducing power of the 90 per cent who can not go. 

This power of wealth production, therefore, must be as jealously 
guarded as the strength and composition of the combatant force, and on 
no account should we take from the former men who are indispensable 
from the Industrial standpoint. 

The captain of industry, the skilled mechanic, and the rising artisan 
are men of trained and disciplined minds. They know the meaning of 
self-discipline, regularity of habits, long hours, night study, and con- 
centration of purpose. While these are po the benefits which 
military training holds out to the undisciplined mind, it is beyond con- 
troversy that a nation's appeal for men to fight goes straight home to 
the mind of the disciplined man, while it sl lightly off the man to 
whom military training would be a boon. This explains the universal 
complaint of manufacturers that the appeals of recruiting officers con- 
stantly and invariably take from them the men who are indispensable 
to the proper conduct of their business, while for each one taken there 
a Ae dey unskilled men left whose places, were they to go, could be easily 


The voluntary system, while discriminating between men by drawin 
largely from the more efficient and those the country can least affor 
to spare, is nondiscriminating as between industries, drawing alike from 
the munition plant and from the distillery and frequently hitting more 
heavily those industries most indispensable to the nation’s economic 
welfare, 

6. THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IS PRODIGALLY WASTEFUL AND RIOTOUSLY 
EXTRAVAGANT. 


(a) Throughout central Canada the time taken to raise local bat- 
talions has been found to be between four and seven months, and this 
is probably true of the whole of Canada. As against a compulsory 
system, which would raise a regiment in two weeks, there is, therefore, 
loss in time of at least five months in bringing each battalion up to 
the stage of mobilization, at which point the real training only begins. 
Moreover, since the authorized full complement of officers and non- 
commissioned officers is on pay DRIE from the beginning, and 
since the heaviest enlistment occurs in the first two months, it is a con- 
servative estimate that the loss in money—that is, the avoidable ex- 
8 incurred—can not be less than the pay and upk of the 
ull battalion for a period of from three to four months. As this equals 
$75,000 per month, it is evident that with the exception of the first 
hundred thousand, men who came forward eagerly, every thousand men 
raised by the voluntary method has cost the Canadian taxpayer 
$250,000 of unnecessary expense. In other words, the 260,000 men 
thus raised have, as contrasted with ay sane system of levying troops, 
cost the Canadian 1 — $65,000,000, for which his only return has 
been the privilege of ng five months late in turning out each bat- 
talion as a full unit ready to commence its 5 

(b) Another cause of unnecessary expense is the large number of 
married men enlisting, 90 per cent of whom would be refused by any 
system of selection which calls the unmarried man first to the colors. 

he reason for the large proportion of married men enlisting lies in 
the fact that the married man is older, more thoughtful by reason of 
his greater responsibilities, and has 1 a greater stake in the 
war. The proportion in some battalions is as low as 30 per cent, and 
in many others reaches 50 and even 5 per cent. Taking the low 
average of 425 married men por 1,000 enlisted, we are eying in sepa- 
ration allowances alone $3,000,000 per month, or $36,000,000 per 
annum, as long as the man remains under arms. 

(c) In connection with the enlistment of married men there are also 
to be considered patriotic funds, pensions to the widows, and the 
financial obligation of the State in reference to the children of such 


men who may be killed in action or totally disabled. These children 
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over a pera of from 1 to 18 years. 

(d) In addition to this there: is the not inconsiderable expense of 
so-called whirlwind recruiting campaigns being conducted spasmodical. 
im every part of the Domin 
escorts must be transported; 
abundance; clerical work, halls, motor cars, liveries, speakers’ hotel 
6 soldiers are ag cart on salary—must all be pro- 
vi for, and the people pay. In fact, it is a safe estimate that the 
man power and the money now. used in the undignified attempt to raise 
men would, if properly controlled, raise, equip, and n another 
division on the Sring line. 

7. THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM PRODUCES THE MAXIMUM OF INEFFECTIVES, 


Since youth is an idealist and maturity is thoughtful, appeals from 
the platform and the 3% are being daily onded to by boys of 
16 and 17 and men between 50 and 60 years age, both classes, in 
ue desire to serve, adjusting their ages to meet the requirements of 
enlistment. 

Commanding officers: of many local battalions inform me that these 
classes aggregate as high as 10 per cent of the total enlistment, and 
Dy some they are pla at 20 per cent. The inevitable results this 
will be the weeding out later of thousands of men and boys who will 

rove physically incapable of standing the strain of thorough camp 
pE but who, nevertheless, have n in the pay of the country 
for from 5 to 10 months. 

RECAPITULATLING. 


The so-called volunteer system—it is the precise antithesis: of sys- 
tem-—is neither British nor French; it is not reliable; it is a denial 
of the basie: responsibilities of citizenship; it is undemocratic; it cre- 
ates the maximum of industrial arrangement; it is wasteful and ex- 
travagant; it results in minimum of eheetives and the maxi- 
mum waste of valuable time. These things being so—and these thi 
ought not so to be—it seems to me that to continue on these lines is 
an evidence of moral weakness and insincerity on our part, and it is 
little short of sheer gatas | on the part of our press and our public 
men to proclaim to the wo that we are in this struggle to the last 
man and: the last dollar, when the world knows and we ourselves know 
that the first step In a sineere attempt to put even half our strength 
into the struggle would be a classification of our industries and regis- 
tration of our man. power. Some form of authoritative selection is 
necessary, not for the purpose of dragnetting the country for men to 
fight, but for the purpose of conserving our wealth-producing powers 
and putting into e field in the most expeditious manner the most 
effective force compatible with this main object. 


Mac 4, 1916. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, right in this connec 
tion it has been stated here on the floor of the Senate that 
Australia had tried the compulsory military system and had 
abandoned it. Well, that is partially true, but it is not en- 
tirely true. The fact is, Australia still has the compulsory 
system of military service, but it only applies to her own 
country. It never has been objected to; there never has been 
any attempt to repeal it. This is what was done in Australia 
after Australia had sent forth her volunteers to the Continent of 
Europe to assist the mother country in her struggle for ex- 
istence. Then the question came up of filling her depleted ranks 
The question was, Shall we draft men to go to the Continent 
of Europe to fight? A referendum was had, and with over 
2,000,000 votes cast there were only about 60,000 majority who 
voted against a compulsory system for raising troops to send 
to Europe to fill the depleted ranks of their brothers on the 
Continent. It was a magnificent showing. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. For the purpose of clarity I would like to 
ask a question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Very well. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. T- understand the Senator to be arguing 
against the volunteer system as a means of filling the depleted 
ranks: I would like to ask him how that is a pertinent ques- 
tion under this bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, it is a pertinent question in this 
way: Assuming that we are really in war and that we are going 
to have a serious one of five or six years duration, and that we 
will have to send men over to Europe, and the ranks are 
depleted by shrapnel and by poisonous gases, how are you going 
to get men there to fill up the depleted ranks? By a volunteer 

- system? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If I may be permitted, the bill under the 
volunteer amendment provides that however the first increment 
of 500,000 men shall be raised thereafter in the outside limit 
is 90 days, all the deficiencies, whether oecasioned by want of 
sufficient men to volunteer or by loss, the depletions shall be 
filled by draft. So why is it pertinent to discuss the feasibility 
of the volunteer system to fill up depleted ranks under this bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am undertaking, in my humble way, 
to answer the arguments which have been made by many dis- 
tinguished Senators who have been advocating the volunteer 
system. I am trying to show why it is an unreliable system. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I mean with respeet to the men to fill up 
the depleted ranks. . 


LORSE MULLOY. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This bill provides for filling them, 
I will say to the Senator, and I am glad he called my attention 
to it, It provides for recruiting battalions where men are to be 
trained to take the places of the men killed, wounded, or miss- 
ing in the battalion or regiment or brigade to which they happen 
to be attached. In other words, they are training men all the 
time who can be filled into these regiments under the draft 
+ 3 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If I may be permitted again, the opponents 
of the bill recommended by the majority of the committee have 
been declaiming very strongly against the volunteer system. 
Yet is it not true that they propose in their bill to fill all the de- 
pletions in the ranks. not by the volunteer system but by the 
draft system, which they condemn? ' 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Probably that is true. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is true, T think. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. STONE. My friend made a statement which mystifies 
me. N 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am surprised at that. 

Mr. STONE. I was surprised at it, too; and that is why 
I ventured to interrupt the Senator. In his answer to the 
Senator from Delaware he expressed the hope that we may not 
have to send soldiers to the battle fronts of Europe, and he 
expressed that hope in terms which seemed to warrant the im- 
pression that he believed we would not have to do it. Does the 
Senator.really think we are not going to furnish troops to go 
inte this war? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator did not hear me say we 
would not. I said that I hoped we would not. I meant by that 
that I hoped the emergency would not require troops to be sent. 

Mr. STONE. The emergency is upon us. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not so sure about that. Our 
allies have not asked us for men. They have asked us for 
subsistence and generai supplies. 

Mr. STONE. Gen. Joffre stated that of all things they 
wanted the American flag on the battle front. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that that 
statement has not been officiatly made to the Senate of the 


United States; but if it is made officially and through the proper 


ehannels, I would say, send them. 

Mr. STONE. If we do not intend to send them, what is the 
use of making all this provision? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that if those people over there say they need 
American soldiers on the battle line we ought to get behind them 
and send them all they want. [Applause.] 

Mr. President, France sent her men over here when America 
needed them, and, as Upton says in his Military Policy of the 
United States, that was probably the deciding factor of the war. 
If need be, let Amerien be the deciding factor in the European 


war. 

Mr. STONE. I supposed that is what we are raising this 
army for, to be sent over there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We are raising an army to train them 
to be sent there if necessary, and the sooner we get through 
here and put those men in training camps the sooner we will 
be able to help the allies if they need help, and God knows, it 
seems to me, they need it now. 

I think, Mr. President, the hardest blow ought to be struck 
first. It is with nations and with armies as it is with the 
prize fighter, the one who hits the first blow usually wins. 

Mr. REED. It is the fellow that hits. the last blow. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, Mr. President, I do not think 
anybody will ever accuse me of being very strongly pro-British. 
I guess I have said as much against Great Britain as anybody. 
It is not that I dislike the British people as individuals. I 
think a great deal of them individually and collectively, but E 
have never been a great admirer of their Government. But in 
this crisis the fight of Great Britain and the allies is the fight 
of the United States, and any differences I may have had are 
buried, and it ought to be so with all of us. We ought to be 
willing to give up not only our property but our lives in order 
that in this great contest, the greatest that was ever waged on 
this planet, America’s voice may be heard at the council board 
of the nations when the terms of peace come to be settled. 

Mr. President, let us not haggle here about the volunteer 
system or the compulsory system. Let us take that system 
which the world has taught us in the last analysis must be 
adopted in order to win the fight. It is the cause of democ- 
racy against autocracy. It is a fight for the government of the 
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people, by the people, and for the people against despotic 
power. If this war has done nothing else, it has made one of 
the despotic thrones of Europe totter to its foundations; and, 
if we are to believe what we see in the press to-day another 
is tottering on its base. I hope the time is not far distant 
when the people of Germany and her allies will understand 
that they are now fighting against their own liberties, while the 
fight of America and her allies is their fight as well as their 
own, 

Mr. President, when we start out on this let us select that 
method of maintaining an army which is best of all and which 
the history of the ages has shown is the only one that can last 
through a prolonged struggle. 

To adopt the draft system, it is urged, is a violation of the 
traditions of this country. The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] this afternoon made that statement 
more than once, and I have heard ethers make it. Mr, Presi- 
dent, it is in line with the traditions of this country, not in 
violation of them. I have shown that Washington recommended 
it three times and that the Continental Congress adopted it; 
and, unless my statement about it may be questioned, I call the 
attention of the Senate to the statement of Dr. Chaney, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who is a pacifist and a Quaker and 
a teacher of history in the University of Pennsylvania. In his 
testimony before the House Committee on Military Affairs he 
admitted that Washington had recommended the draft three 
times. Not only that, but it has been tried in nearly every 
State in this Union. 

Thirty-eight States have legislation which authorizes the 
draft. The military act of 1909 of Tennessee has this stringent 
draft provision: 

Sec. 6. That when it is necessary to call out any portion of the reserve 
militia for active duty the governor shall direct bis order to the sberiff 
of the county, who shall forthwith by written order or oral notice to 
each individual, or by proclamation, appoint a time and place for the 
assembling of the reserve militia at the county seat, and shall then and 
there draft as many thereof or ree as many volunteers as are re- 
quired by the order of the Commander in Chief, and shall forthwith 
orward to him a list of the persons so drafted or accepted as volunteers. 

Can it be possible that the General Staff of the Army and the 
War College, when the pending bill was prepared by them, had 
the Tennessee act before them, or did they have the act of some 
other State? 

Mr. BRADY and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED, All we are asking is for the privilege of vol- 
unteering, and in the very bill the Senator rend 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The privilege is given here for 600,000 
to volunteer if they desire. 

Mr. REED. Give a man a chance to volunteer under the 
volunteer system. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, You will find that the man who is 
insisting on the volunteer system ordinarily is the man who 
does not want to volunteer or fight. I do not refer to the Sen- 
ator, of course. I am speaking of the slackers on the street who 
are continually denouncing the draft system. They do not want 
to fight. and consequently will not volunteer. 

Mr. BRADY. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was reading from the Tennessee 
act of 1909, chapter 400, page 1410, and following. Some good 
Tennesseean felt impelled to assure me that the pending bill did 
not violate the traditions of Tennessee. Yet I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee was rather disposed to feel that 
it is violating the traditions. The draft provision here is not 
very much stricter than that in Tennessee. If they did not have 
the draft system, they could not get along in some of these 
States. : 

Now let us go further. Let us see if the selective draft vio- 
lates the traditions of this country. 

Washington, in a letter to the President of the Continental 
Congress, when he was thoroughly impressed by actual experi- 
ence with the undependability of the volunteer system, said: 


It is the true policy of America not to content herself with temporary 
expedients, but to endeavor, if possible, to give consistency and solidity 
to ber measures. An essential si to this will be immediately to 
devise a plan and t it in execution for providing men in time to 
replace those who will leave us at the end of year and for subsisting 
the officers and soldiers and making them a reasonable allowance. The 
plan for this purpose ought to De of general operation and such as will 
execute itself. xperience has shown that a peremptory draft will be 
the only efectua) one. If a draft for the war or for three years can be 
effected, it ought to be made on every account. A shorter period than 
a year is inadmissible. To one who has been witness to the evils brought 
upon us by short enlistments, the system appears to have been pernicious 
beyond description, and a crewd of motives present themselves to dictate 
a change. It may easily be shown that all the misfortunes we have 
met with in the military line are to be attributed to this cause, 
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Nor have the ill effects been confined to the military line. A great 

part of the embarrassments in the civil departments flow from the 

Same source The derangement of our finances is essentially to be 

ascribed to it. The expenses of the war and the paper emissions have 

been m by it. TER MENE MAC A gens E N, 
™: 


meaty ultiplied 
two sets men to feed and —the discha en home 
levies in, ri abiy the pois J 1775 and 


the 1 This was more remarka 
ave increased at every 
there are 


the that by the ey gh 
the rudiments of a soldier's duty their services will have expired and 
the work recommenced with a new set. The consumption of provi- 


militia and irregular troops. Onr discipline also has been much hurt, 


And, again, in a letter dated November 18, 1779, to the Presi- 
dent of the Congress he said: 

In the more early stages of the contest, when men might have enlisted 
for the war, no man, as my whole conduct and the uniform tenor 


of 
letters will evince, was ever more opposed to short enlistments than 1 
was, and while there remained a 


of keeping up an army by voluntary enlis' 
5 and uncertain a footing to de 
I took th 78, 


Arrangement, 


and, 
reviewed it in ores paar of light and found it aight, or at least the 
that has occurred by Congress for offer- 
carrying it into execution for the next 


he pian I would ropose is that each State be informed by Congress 

of the rea) deficiency of its troops, and called upon to make up, 
or specific number as Congress may think proper, 
that the men drafted join the Army by the ist of January 
until the ist of January in the succeeding year; that from the time the 
drafts join the Army the officers of the States from which they come be 
authorized and directed to use their endeavors to enlist them for the 
war under the bounties to the officers hemselves and the recruits 
22 by the act of the 23d of January last, namely, $10 to the officers 
‘or each recruit and $200 to the recruits themselves; that all State, 
county, and town bounties to drafts, if practicable, be entirely abolished, 
on account of the uneasiness and disorders they create among the sol- 
diers, the desertions they produce, and for ot reasons which will 
readily occur; that on or 
or retura similar to the transmi to C to 
enable them to make their requisitions to each State with certainty and 
precision, 

These statements of Washington were made, it will be ob- 
served, near the close of the war and at a time when he had 
come to the sad realization of the fact that it was imposssible 
for him to maintain a dependable force without some sort of 
compulsion. Nothing is more prominent in all of his letters to 
the Continental Congress than this fact, and all of his letters 
indulge in criticism of the system then in vogue for maintaining 
an army in the field. 

Mr. President, that is what we are pleading for here. Let 
us begin by creating in this emergency an army which can 
be made permanent, as Washington so forcefully suggested. 

No man knows, Mr. President, what the morrow may bring 
forth. The war now waging broke out in the still watches of 
a night, and the whole world has been aflame ever since. 
Europe and other parts of the civilized world have been red- 
dened by the blood of men as brave as any who ever faced 
each other in mortal combat. 

Talk about our isolation protecting us, Mr. President, and 
the impossibility of transporting troops te our shores. It took 
longer in the Civil War to transport.a few regiments of Infantry 
from here to Fredericksburg than it now takes to bring a vessel 
carrying three to five thousand men from Europe to America. 
We are not living in the past. We are living in the progres- 
sive to-day; and there is no friend outside of the allies in 
Europe upon whom America can rely in time of emergency. 

Now, let me call attention to the reason which induced the 
Continental Congress to resort to the draft. Greene, in his 
History of the American Revolution, says on page 290: 

The States were “ required forthwith to fill up by drafts, from their 
militia er in any other way that shall be effectual, their respective 
battalions of Continental troops.” Having no power to enforce its 
decree, this resolution of ‘Congress had no more effect than its pređe- 
cessors, but Washington's personal appeals, combined with the news 
of the French alliance, succeeded in bringing out enough men to carry 
on the war. 

Now note this: 


It continued in this whe: $ to the end, Congress passing futile resolu- 
tions and Washington ra — men and carrying on the war by the 
mere strength of personal character. 
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Where were your volunteers who were willing to come to 
the front to save their country from the British yoke? 

Mr. REED. Where were your conscripts? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, We did not have any. Washington 
asked for them and the Continental Congress attempted to 
give them. The States had draft laws, and with all this 
fegislation and with all the resources at hand for getting these 
gentlemen into the ranks, Washington could not keep up his 
depleted columns. The partial failure of the draft was due 
to the fact that the Continental Congress had no power to 
legislate so as to enforce it. 

What was suggested in lieu of an effective draft law? Why 
the usual inefficient bounty system to induce volunteering? 

The States paid bounties; the Government was promising 
volunteers land—100 acres to each man and more than that to 
the officers—to get both officers and men to stay in the ranks. 
Even that failed to accomplish the purpose. 

Washington, in one of these letters, calls attention to the 
fact of the weakness of militia; and my distinguished friend 
from New Hampshire [Mr.. GALLINGER], who lives very close 
to the point, will remember that when Montgomery and his 
men were about to assault Quebec, the period of the enlistment 
of Montgomery’s army was soon to expire. He knew from the 
experience which he had had with the troops in the United 
States that if he tried to hold his men after their enlistment 
expired not a single man would stay with him. He was forced, 
therefore, to make the attack before he was fully prepared to 
do so. Washington has told us that the vicious system then 
in force for maintaining an army not only cost us the life of 
the brave Montgomery but the loss of Canada as well. Wash- 
ington ought to be pretty good authority, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is relating 
some interesting history, but there is one chapter of history on 
which I love to dwell and which I should like to repeat in a 
few words. 

When Washington was in the sorest possible straits; when 
it was deemed very probable that we would lose the contest 
with Great Britain, John Langdon, of Portsmouth, N. H., a 
merchant, then the speaker of the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives and, by the way, the first President pro 
tempore of this body, gave all his money, all his plate, and the 
contents of his cellar to the cause of the Colonies upon condi- 
tion that John Stark should be called upon to rally the militia 
of the State and proceed to Bennington to save the valuable 
military stores that were there collected. 

John Stark undertook the task. He started across the fields 
and through the woods of New Hampshire; he called around 
him 1,200 volunteers on his way to Bennington. With those 1,200 
volunteers he fought that great battle, won the victory, saved 
the military stores of Bennington. and paved the way for the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, which came not long afterwards. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator from Oregon means to do 
exact justice to the volunteers in the Revolutionary War. While 
Washington undoubtedly did deem it necessary, or thought it 
was necessary, to advise conscription, the volunteers at Lexing- 
ton, at Concord, at Bennington, at Trenton, at Saratoga, and in 
all those contests that took place during the Revolutionary War 
acquitted themselves with a valor that was the admiration of 
the world then, and is the admiration of the world now. 

When we remember that John Stark said to his volunteers 
that he had gathered up as he traveled from his sawmill on the 
banks of the Merrimack River, in Manchester, N. H., to Benning- 
ton, as tradition says he did, “ See, there are the redcoats! Be- 
fore night they are ours, or Molly Stark is a widow.” Respond- 
ing to the call of their brave commander, they went at the 
British troops and defeated them gloriously. Surely we ought 
to pay tribute to those men, and not have it made to appear 
that we could then have had a better army, for we certainly 
could not have had a better army under the conditions that 
then existed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I tried to state at the 
outset that I did not question the patriotism of the volunteer, 
and I do not question the fact that there were some of the most 
brilliant battles in history fought by volunteers during the 
Revolution. Ordinarily I do not like to refer to these things, 
and I would not refer to them in this Recorp to-day but for the 
fact that it is sought to be made to appear here that the Revolu- 
tion was entirely won by the volunteer system. I am talking 
about the system, rather than the individuals who go to make 
it up. This was the system at Quebec. Think of the cost of it 
there—the life of one of Washington’s most gallant generals, in 


his own language, and the loss of Canada to the United States. 
The Senator from New Hampshire, I presume, would not ques- 
tion that at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If Washington is to be trusted, that 
was the system in use. I am not questioning the gallantry of 
the men. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I want 
to say that we could not, under those conditions, have had any 
different system. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, yes. I will say to the Senntor 
that Washington tried to have a different system created, but 
they would not let him have his way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He tried to have conscription, but that 
would not have secured better soldiers than the volunteers. 
Whether they were conscripts or volunteers, they would have 
equally been untrained men. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He tried to get that system. Wash- 
ington said he did not know how long the war might be pro- 
longed, and he wanted to get an army that he could depend on 
if it was to be prolonged. 

I know how unpopular it is to talk thus about our ancestors in 
the Revolution and to intimate a doubt as to either the gal- 
lantry of the men or the weakness of the volunteer system, and 
I do it reluctantly. 

Here, Mr. President, we are confronting a crisis that demands 
that Congress shall do its best to provide for an army, not a 
temporary one, but for an army that shall be a permanent one 
so long as this war lasts. We could not train this army under 
six months or a year. The crack regiments of Canada went into 
British training camps and trained for eight months before Lord 
Kitchener would let them go across the English Channel. Why? 
Mr. President, it would simply have meant what Gen. Lee, of 
Revolutionary fame, said, that to undertake to take an army of 
untrained men against regular forces simply meant murder. It 
would have been criminal. Kitchener knew that better than 
anybody else. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield, and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield first to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. For the purpose of the Recorp, I want to ` 
ask one question of the Senator from Oregon. During the debate 
this evening the Senator made one observation that I think 
he probably would not have made if he had dwelt upon it a 
little while, because it was an echo of what certain newspapers 
are saying, that there are obstructive tactics in the Senate, and 
that this bill is being held back by men who really do not want 
to see an army established. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire, I am sure, will acquit me of ever making such a 
suggestion as that. 

Mr, GALLINGER. The Senator made it in a very veiled way. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I did not mean to do so, 

Mr. GALLINGER. But if the Senator will look at his speech 
in the Record to-morrow morning he will see that he did make 
an observation of that kind. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not mean to do it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply want that the country may know 
the facts; that is all the purpose I have about it. I want to 
say to the Senator that this bill was reported only eight days 
ago from his committee; one Sunday has intervened, and the bill 
has been debated seven days. The Senator would not say to 
me, to the Senate, or to the country that that is an unusual 
length of time to debate an important bill like this. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no, Mr. President. - 
Mr. GALLINGER. And those of us who have been contending 
for a volunteer army, as the Senator knows, some of us at 
least, have been very anxious to get this bill to a vote; and I 

am one of them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I agree with the Senator from New 
Hampshire about that. £ 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have taken very little time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire and to the country that there has not been any dis- 
position at any time on either side of the Chamber to filibuster 
against this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or to unduly delay it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Or to unduly delay it. I know it is 
not in the heart of a single Senator on either side of this 
Chamber to do anything that would cripple the good right arm 
of the President of the United States in this emergency, and 
I want to commend my friends on the other side for the fact 
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that there has not been a single display of politics or partisan- 
ship in any part of this discussion. 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, can we not go a step further 
and have an understanding that we all want a permanent army 
during the war, and that the sole matter of dispute between us 
is whether the best way to get that army is by volunteers, and 
if volunteers fail then to resort to conscription, or whether it 
is better to resort to conscription at first? That is the sole 
difference between the two sides. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the issue. Those of us who 
take the side I do feel that the best way to get an army for an 
emergency such as this is to start out, as Washington said, to 
get a permanent army right in the beginning, and not to wait 
for one system tọ break down and then to start out to create 
a permanent army. Senators on the other side say that they 
can do that by first giving men an opportunity to volunteer. 
That is the question. I am the last man in the world, Mr. 
President, to suggest that we have not the same purpose: in 
view, which is to do what is best for our country. The Senators 
who disagree with me have the same motives and their rts 
beat with the same patriotic impulses as mine. I know t, 
and I shall never let an occasion pass to deny the charge against 
my colleagues in the Senate when it is made against them that 
they are undertaking to hinder or defeat this legislation. 

Mr. President, getting back to the draft again, I am calling 
attention to these things because I want to show that my 
friends are in error when they talk about the draft being con- 
trary to the traditions of our Republic. 

In the War of 1812 the Legislature of Kentucky, another 
great Southern Commonwealth, adopted a resolution prior to the 
declaration of war appealing to Congress to enact a draft law. 
Ah, Mr. President, it was in the course of the discussion at that 
time that Webster made his great speech, and I have not any 
doubt that his eloquence and his magnificent appearance had 
much to do with defeating legislation which would have ended 
that war very much sooner, according to every military his- 
torian whom I have been able to read. The eloquence of Web- 
ster and those who stood by him in his opposition to the draft 
law prolonged the war. With thousands of troops far out- 
numbering the British troops at all times, it took us a long while 
to settle the controversy at the sacrifice of millions in blood 
and treasure. But Kentucky did not think that it was contrary 
to the traditions of the country. We have 48 States now. 
Here is one which took action before the War of 1812, and in 
all 88 States out of 48 have draft laws on their statute books 
‘at this time. tj 

I stated, in a colloquy with my distinguished friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rxxp] the other day in this Chamber, that I was not 
standing on Garrison soil, but rather on Jefferson soil when 
I said that Jefferson rather favored the draft. In order to 
show what that statement was based on, I call attention to a 
letter from Jefferson +o Secretary of War Dearborn, dated 
September 21, 1805. In reading this I want the Senate to bear 
in mind that, with this letter to the Secretary of War, he in- 
closed a proposed Iaw for compulsory service both as to the 
Navy and as to the Army. So that, taking the two together, 
we must conclude, with some other utterances of Jefferson, that 
he favored compulsory service. Now note what he said: 


that training may be pe tp tp they are all called out, I think we 
may give. up every part o 
Let as once get n of the princtple, and future Congresses will 


ginning with the words “The junior class shall be 
order that the law may execute itself without waiting for any legis- 
lature Will you be so as to communicate it to Gen. Varnum 
and Mr. Bidwell? The sooner the better. 


Two acts, one affecting the Navy and the other affecting the 
Army, are set out in the work of Jefferson, and I challenge 
anybody to say that they do not involve the principles for 
which we are contending here. Jefferson realized the situa- 
tion, Mr. President. In his message to Congress he was calling 
attention to the conditions that existed, which were almost ex- 
actly like the conditions which exist to-day. There were pi- 
rates on the sea; Spain and Great Britain and other powers 
were destroying our commerce. If it was not so late, I would 
call attention to his message. He called attention to conditions 
that were almost parallel with the conditions which confront 
us now, with the single exception that the conditions of to-day 
are not only destroying our commerce, but they are destroying 
our lives. That is the difference; and yet Jefferson, with the 
same strong arm that President Wilson has been using in this 
struggle, was reaching out to see to it that our country should 
be protected as well as the lives of our citizens. He was pro- 
posing to do just what Mr. Wilson is proposing to do now, and 


that is to have a bill enacted into law that would ereate what 
W: demanded and what every military expert since 
the Revolution has demanded, and that is a bill that would 
create a permanent Army to be used—I do not mean a large 
standing Army; I mean a permanent system. Now, look at his 


message. 

Mr. WATSON. ` Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course the Senator from Oregon will not 
claim that the pending measure creates in any sense a per- 


' manent system? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. WATSON. I honor the Senator from Oregon for the 
very great, effective, and consistent work he has accomplished 
in favor of a permanent system; but, of course, this bill does 
not pretend to provide for a permanent system. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not at all; it only makes provision 
during this war. 

Mr. WATSON. That must come later, if it is ever to be 
provided. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Jefferson, in his message to Congress on December 3, 1805, 
after reciting the outrages that were being perpetrated against 
our shipping and against our country as well, and to which I 
will not call attention, said: 

Whether it will be necessary to augment our land forces will be 
decided by occurrences probably im the course of your session. 

That is what is happening here. Two epochs in history could 
hardly be more alike than the epoch of 1805 and the present 
one, and the actions of the two great Presidents more alike 
than — of any other two men that this Republic ever pro- 
duced 

In the meantime you will consider whether it would not be ex- 
pedient for q state of peace as well as of war so to organize or class 
bn — = Toni enable . — any 3 to ait for 

e serv e younger unen 
those having families. n = AEST ang 

Then he goes on and cites how many men are liable to serv- 
ice. Mr. President, that is exactly what this bill does. It 
takes the young men between 19 and 25 and undertakes to do 
for them just exactly what Jefferson did, so as to have a 
force that we may call on in time of emergency. The only 
difference between that time and this is that we were not then 

in war, and I think Jefferson's prompt action had much 
te do with staying the ravages of war. 

President Lincoln, great and patriotic man that he was, 
did not entertain any fear that a draft law would violate the 
traditions of his country. When he fully realized, as did 
Washington, by actual experience that the volunteer method 
of recruiting the Army was sure to fail if the war was pro- 
longed he advocated and urged the enactment of a draft law. 
When this law was enacted and opposition to its enforcement 
developed he prepared an address to the American people which 
was never published because he questioned the propriety of 
so reaching the people, but it has been preserved and presented 
by Nicolay and Hay in their “ Life of Lincoln” as having been 
copied from Lincoln’s own manuscript. He advocated the draft 
both from principle and from expediency as the fairest and 
most equitable method of ereating an army. I quote an ex- 
tract from it and beg that all he had to say upon the subject 
might be read by the American people in the emergency which 
confronts them. He said amongst other things: 

It is at all times r that misunderstanding between the public 
and the public servant should be avoided; and this is far more impor- 
tant now than in times of peace and tranquillity. I therefore address 
you without searchi for a preeedent upon which to do so. Some 
of you are sincerely devoted to the republican institutions and terri- 
toma! integrity of our country, and yet are opposed to what is called 
the draft, or conscription, 

At the beginning of the war, and ever since, a variety of motives, 
pressing, some in one direction and some in the other, would be pre- 
sented to the mind-of each man physically fit for a soldier, upon the 
combined effect of which motives he would, or would not, voluntarily 
enter the service. Among these motives would be patriotism, political 
bias, ambition, personal courage, love of adventure, want of 2 
ment, and convenience, or the opposite of some of these. We already 
have, and have had, in the service, as sppsera; substantially all that 
can be obtained upon this voluntary weighing of motives. And yet we 
must somehow obtain more, or relinquish the original object of the 
contest, together with all the biced and treasure already expended in 
the effort to secure it. To meet this necessi#y the law for the draft 

been enacted. You who do not wish to be soldiers do not like 
this law. This is natural; nor does it imply want of patriotism. 
Nothing can be so just and necessary as to make us like it if it is 
disa ble to us. We are prone, tao, to find false arguments with 
which to excuse ourselves for opposing such disagseeable things. In 
this case, those who desire the rebellion to succeed, and others who 
seek reward In a different way, are very active in accommodating us 
with this class of arguments. * * * 

The republican institutions and territorial integrity of our country 
can not be maintained without the further raising and supporting of 
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armies. There can be no army without men. Men can be had only 
voluntarily or N e have ceased to obtain them volun- 
tarily, and to obtain them involuntarily is the draft—the conscription. 
If you dispute this fact and declare that men can still be had volun- 

ly in sufficient numbers, prove the assertion by yourselves volun. 
teering in such numbers, and I shall gladly give up the draft. Or if 
not a sufficient number, but any one of you will volunteer, he for his 
single self will escape all the horrors of the draft, and will thereby do 
only what each one of at least a million of his Manly brethren have 
already done. Their toil and blood have been given as much for you 
as for themselves. Shall it all be lost rather than that you, too, will 
pear gour part? 8 T 

I do not say that all who would avoid serving in the war are un- 
patriotic; but I do think every patriot should willingly take his chance 
under a law, made with great care, in order to secure entire fairness. 
This law was considered, discussed, modified, and amended by Con 
at great length, and with much labor, and was finally passed by th 
branches with a near approach to unanimity... At last, it may not be 
exactly such as any one man out of 9 or even in Con „would 
have made it. It has been said, and I believe truly, that the Constitution 
itself is not altogether such as any one of its framers would have 

referred. It was fhe joint work of all, and certainly the better that 
t was so. ; 

The principle of draft, which simply is involuntary or enforced serv- 
ice, is not new. It has been practi in all ages of the world. It was 
well known to the framers of our Constitution as one of the modes of 
raising armies at the time they placed in that instrument the provision 
that “the Congress shall have power to raise and support armies.” 
It had been used just before in establishing our independence, and it 
was also used under the Constitution in 1812. Wherein is the peculiar 
hardship now? Shall we shrink from the necessary means to maintain 
our free Government which our grandfathers employed to establish it 
and our own fathers have already employed once to maintain it? Are 
we degenerate? Has the manh of our race run out? 

gain, 9 law may be both constitutional and ex ient, and yet may 
be administered in an unjust and unfair way. This law belongs to a 
class, which elass is composed of those laws whose object is to dis- 
tribute burdens or benefits on the principle of Seir, o one of these, 
laws can ever be practically administered with that exactness which 
can be conceived of in the mind. A tax law, the principle of which is 
that each owner shall pay in proportion to the value of his property, 
will be a dead letter if no one can be compelled to pay until it can be 
shown that ‘every other one will pax in precisely the same proportion, 
according to value; nay, even it will be a dead letter if no one can be 
compelled to pay until it is certain that 2 : other one will pay at 
all—even in unequal proportion. Again, the United States House of 
Representatives is constituted on the principle that each Member is 
sent by the same number of ple that each other is sent by; and yet, 
in practice, no two of the whole number, much less the whole number, 
are ever sent by ‘precisely the same number of constituents. The dis- 
tricts can not be made precisely equal in population at first, and if they 
could they would become unequal in a single day, and much more so in 
the 10 years which the districts, otce made, are to continue, They can 
not be remodeled every day, nor, without too much expense and labor, 
even every year. 

This sort of difficulty applies in full force to the practical administra- 
tion of the draft law. In fact, the difficulty is greater in the case of 
the draft law. First, it starts with all the inequality of the congres- 
sional districts; but these are based on entire population, while the 
draft is based on those only who are fit for soldiers and such may not 
bear the same proportion to the whole in one district that they do in an- 
other. Again, the facts must be ascertained and credit given for the 
unequal numbers of soldiers which have already gone from the several 
districts. In all of these points errors will occur in spite of the utmost 
fidelity. The Government is bound to administer the law with such an 
approach to exactness as is usual in analogous cases and as entire good 
faith and fidelity will reach. If so t departures as to be incon- 
sistent with such good faith and fidelity, or great Seperteren occurring 
in any way, be pointed out oor shall be corrected; and any agent 
shown to have caused such depar ures intentionally shall be dismissed. 

With these views and on these principles I feel bound to tell you it 
is my purpose to see the draft law Faithfully executed, 


Now, Mr. President, let us see what Gen. Grant says about 
this. He ought to be pretty good authority. I call attention 
to his Memoirs, at page 547. We can all think of him now, 
suffering the pangs of an incurable disease that was culminat- 
ing rapidly, while his brain was undertaking to leave a memo- 
rial to the people and to his country, and at the same time to 
provide for the support of his family as well as liquidate obli- 
gations he had incurred—braye and courageous in death, just 
as he had been in life, fearless and truthful under all circum- 
stances, and doing what he deemed to be best for his country 
and his kind. Says Gen. Grant: 

To maintain peace in the future it is necessary to be 1 for 
war. There can scarcely be a possible chance of a conflict such as 
the last one occurring among our own ple again; but, growing 
as we are in population wealth, and military power, we may become 
the envy of nations which led us in all these particulars only a few 
years ago: and unless we are prepared for it we may be in danger of 
a combined movement being some day made to crush us out. Now, 
scarcely 20 years after the war, we seem to have forgotten the les- 
sons it taught and are going on as if in the greatest security, without 
the power to resist an invasion by the fleets of fourth-rate European 
powers for a time until we could prepare for them. 

Think of it! He could not have predicted more truthfully 
the condition of to-day than he has outlined it in that con- 
cluding paragraph of his Memoirs. So we are to-day, Mr. 
President, doing just exactly what he speaks of, amongst 
nations who may envy our wealth in this emergency and who 
may combine to destroy us; and we pe moving along with a 
feeling of perfect security as though nothing was likely to 
happen and nothing ever could happen. 

Mr. President, the map of the world may be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye. In my opinion, those against whom we 
are pitted would not hesitate a moment to take America, if 


they win out in this controversy; and parcel it out among 
themselves, as they proposed to parcel it out to the neighbors 
on the southern border a short While ago, and thus recuperate 
and indemnify themselves for the losses they have sustained in 
this conflict. Where else shall they look for so magnificent a 
prize? The countriés with whom they are now engaged are 
so depleted in their resources that they can not expect in- 
demnity from them, and the taking possession of the empires 
ranged against them would not compensate them for the losses 
they have sustained. Hi f 

Mr. President, is the fact of compulsion against our system? 
I asked the distinguished Ambassador of the Argentine Re- 
public some time.ago what they thought of universal military 
training and service in his country, and he said to me, We 
look upon three things as the basis of our prosperity. and of 
our liberty—that is, compulsory education, compulsory military 
training and service, and compulsory. voting.” They have a 
progressive and patriotic people in Argentina; and the time 
ought to come here when we will follow their example, and 
have not only compulsory education and compulsory military 
training, but compulsory; voting. I have had men come to me 
and denounce officials that had been elected to office; business 
men, lawyers, bankers, denouncing the lack of intelligence upon 
the part of the people because they had elected this man or that 
man to office; and 99 times out of 100, if you will ask them if 
they voted, they will say “No.” Now, if there is rascality and 
scoundrelism in office, it is due to these business men who do 
not go to the polls and vote, and they, ought to be compelled to 
vote, It is a duty that they owe to their country just as well 
as the duty of serving in the Army. Si 

But that is a digression. We have compulsory education. I 
can remember that when it began to be discussed in this coun- 
try it was just as bitterly assailed as compulsory service, abso- 
lutely. Men would go on the street corners and row about it. 
and it was not very hard to get up a gun fight in some parts 
of the West when they talked about taking their children out 
of their homes by force and crowding these children into the 
public schools, But now who would abandon it? Who would 
abandon it? i r 

I predict, Mr. President, that if we adopt universal military 
service this country never will abandon it, for the reason that 
it will strengthen the young men, teach them discipline that 
they know nothing about now, and inspire a love of country 
which has almost departed from the young men to-day. 

Violate traditions? Why, we are violating them all the time, 
Mr. President. Since I have been in this distinguished body 
I have heard men say that we should never depart from the 
pathway blazed by the fathers of the Republic; and yet we 
find those pathways abandoned as conditions change and as 
our people desire changes in governmental life. 

I remember how the election of Senators by direct vote of 
the people was opposed. Did that violate the traditions of the 
fathers? Some distinguished men said so. n 

Why, Mr. President, they talk about prohibition.. I ean re- 
member the time that if one dared talk about prohibiting the 
sale of liquor in a town or in a county or in a State you were 
charged with “violating the rights of a freeman. A freeman 
ought to be permitted to drink whenever he pleased, where he 
pleased, and what he pleased. Nobody had any right to pass 
any sumptuary law that would control him.” That was a tra- 
dition that was handed down to us not only from the other 
side of the water but on this side. But we have departed froin 
that tradition, Mr. President, and they are regulating the 
liquor traffic, and not only regulating it—that was the first 
step—but now they have begun to prohibit its manufacture or 
sale, and the people found out that it was necessary to violate 
u tradition in order to protect our country. One State after 
another has fallen into the prohibition column. You bring up 
the prohibition amendment here, and when my friend, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], gets it up you will hear 
men talking about violating the rights of the people and tres- 
passing upon the liberty of the citizen; but, while I am neither 
a prophet nor the son of a prophet, I predict that in the life- 
time of most of us here present national prohibition will be 
the law of this land. $ 

Oh, yes; it is all right to talk about violating traditions. 
Here is another proposition. I can remember 40 years ago, 
when as a young man, I was talking for woman suffrage—why, 
that was revolutionary. “ Why, the constitutions of the land 
and its traditions do not allow women any voice in the. affairs 
of this Government.” Gradually the States commenced to give 
woman her rights. Finally they gave her the same rights of 
property that men had and the same rights of contract. For 
a long time the husband and wife were one; as Blackstone de- 
fined the relationship, and the husband was the one. [Laugh- 
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ter.] They gradually got away from that. Now they have so 
far departed from the tradition that they are still one, but the 
woman is the one. [Laughter.] But, Mr. President, one State 
after another has forgotten these old constitutional landmarks, 
and now we find that nearly all the States are adopting woman 
suffrage; and I say again that while I am neither a prophet nor 
the son of a prophet I predict that the time is not far distant, 
and it will probably be in the lifetime of some of us here now, 
when woman suffrage will be adopted as a national proposition 
rather than as a State proposition. 

Why, I could call attention to a great many traditions from 
which we have departed, and always with changing conditions 
and in the interest of the American people. 

Mr. President, I am taking more time than I intended to 
take, but there are one or two things that I can not resist the 
temptation to speak about. 

It has been the custom of our friends here, some of them, to 
' denounce the Regular Army. Is there any wonder that the uni- 
form of our country is not respected by the men on the street? 
Can you wonder that when one of these brave boys, with his 
country’s uniform, goes into a theater or into a café insult is 
offered him when you find in the Senate Chamber here men 
who are denouncing the Army? It must not be forgotten that 
the Regular Army of the United States at all times, in peace 
and in war, is a volunteer army, under strict rules and regula- 
tions, of course, and under strict discipline and conditions that 
you can not get in militia forces as a rule. Not only are these 
enlisted men sometimes denounced and insulted when they go 
out in uniform, but I have heard men say that the Army officers 
themselves were all autocratic martinets and upstarts. Was 
there ever a more unjust charge than that? 

Why, Mr. President, West Point has, as officers in the Regu- 
lar Army, a Little more than 50 per cent, and, mind fou, 
these officers that graduate at West Point are young fellows 
that come from the factory and from the farm and from behind 
the counter. One of the brightest boys who ever went from 
my State and graduated from West Point was the son of a 
poor locksmith. Others have come from the farm, and nearly 
all of them are poor, but patriotic young follows. They are 
of the same blood as you and I, American boys. Why should 
they lose their Americanism when they go into the West Point 
Academy? And then the half of the commissioned personnel of 
the United States Army that did not come from West Point— 
where did they come from? They came from your little com- 
munity and mine. They came off the farm; they came from 
the same places as these boys that go into West Point and 
graduate; and yet we find men here denouncing them as hold- 
ing theniselves above the enlisted men whom they control. 

Mr. President, it ought not to be true. It is not true. I 
saw a young fellow passing through the lobby here the other 
day in a private’s uniform and I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to put my hand on his shoulder and tell him I was glad 
to see him in his country’s uniform. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. I have heard the most of the speeches that 
have been made during this debate, and I have not heard any- 
body denounce the Regular Army or anybody connected with 
it. Is the Senator quite sure that anybody on the floor has 
denounced them? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know that I have heard it 
to-day, but I have heard it. I have heard it on the floor of the 
Senate, and I have heard it in the cloakroom. 

Mr. WATSON. During this debate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. During this debate I have heard it 
in the cloakroom ; and if the Senator will sit out here at almost 
any time he can hear criticisms of the Army, officers, and en- 
listed men that are wholly unjustified by the facts. 

Mr. WATSON. I have listened to this debate, and I have not 
henrd at any time anything but praise of the Army. Of course 
I have not been over in the cloakroom of our friends; but so 
far as our cloakroom is concerned I have heard nothing of that 
kind, publicly or privately, spoken at any time by anybody, 
under any circumstances. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Why, I do not know that I have 
heard it to-day, but I haye heard very unkind things said about 
them all. 

Mr. WATSON. ` Of course, I accept what the Senator says, 
because he tells the truth. I was wondering who had ‘said it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Whenever I am in doubt, I tell the 
truth. [Laughter] 
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Mr. WATSON. I-have no doubt of that, or that the Sena- 
tor will do so whether he is in doubt or not. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor may not often be in doubt. -[Laughter.] 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I remind the Senator from Oregon that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Fat], in the very able speech which 
he made this afternoon, adverted to the caste, as I understood 
him, that existed in the Army, and gave some personal illus- 
trations; notably, one in which officers of the Army had re- 
fused at a hotel to have privates seated at the same hotel and 
insisted that if they were permitted to partake of the hospi- 
tality of the hotel in the same room screens should be erected 
to separate the officers from the soldiers, 

Mr. WATSON. I think that in his remarks the Senator from 
New Mexico animadverted somewhat upon that idea of caste 
manifested at times in the Army. He said he had seen that; 
but there was no attempt, I think, on his part to criticize in 
anywise the Regular Army or anybody connected with it, and I 
was just wondering where the Senator had heard the remarks. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, I have heard them many times. 
I have heard them in public addresses; and while I do not recall 
any particular instances of such suggestion made right in this 
debate, I have heard them frequently. 

I have heard the integrity of officers of the Army called in 
question more ihan once, in private conversation with men 
who ought not to have done so; but I call attention to the 
fact that no body of men in the United States of equal number 
have so honestly conducted the business of the Government as 
they. I remember now only one case of a defalcation that 
amounted to anything, and that one man was prosecuted and 
sent to prison. It speaks well for the Army that since the 
birth of the Republic they have maintained a record for faith- 
ful, efficient, and honest service. They spend millions and mil- 
lions of dollars of the people’s money every year and faithfully 
account for every cent. They have been taken from the Army 
and detailed for civilian duties in Cuba, in the Philippines, in 
Panama, in Porto Rico, and in far-away places to take charge 
of and establish civil governments, and we never have had any- 
thing but the best account of them. 

One of the Senators said the other day, “It is getting so that 
you have to salute a military uniform.” I hope the time will 
come, when we see our boys marching along the street, that no 
good American will hesitate for a minute to take off his hat to 
Yue young fellow that is in uniform. I am not afraid of mili- 
tarism in this country, where those who are voting for the ex- 
penditure of the people's money have to go to the people every 
two years and where Congress is restrained by the Constitution 
from appropriating money for a longer time than two years. If 
we become a militaristic power, then it will be because the people 
of America have decided to change their form of goyernment. 

The Declaration of Independence recognizes the right of a 
people, whenever they see fit to do so, to change their form of 
government; but I have no fears of the American people.. After 
the Civil War the finest body of men that ever were gotten 
together to fight returned to their homes and were absorbed 
by the communities to which they severally belonged, and no- 
body could have told, except in cases where there was destruc- 
tion and devastation and suffering as the result of war, that 
these men ever had worn a uniform. This was in some part due 
to the splendid example set by Gen. Lee on the one side and 
the generous magnanimity of Gen. Grant on the other. Who 
ean forget the lesson of Appomattox when Lee surrendered his 
sword to Grant and had it tendered back to him by the con- 
quering hero with a dignity and grace that won for him the 
plaudits of the world? Who does not remember how the men 
of the Confederate Army were permitted to retain their horses 
in order that they might go back to their farms to be absorbed 
by the communities that they had left, and which had become 
devasted and ruined? 

Ah! Mr. President, with such a people as that there is no 
danger of militarism. We find here in the Senate, as there 
may be found in the House of Representatives and-as there 
may be found in every branch of the Government service, men 
who 50 years ago were pitted against each other in deadly 
strife now sitting shoulder to shoulder, endeavoring to give 
the best and most patriotic service that is in them to their 
country and to the maintenance of its honor and integrity, 
those who participated on the northern side vying with those 
who participated on the southern side in an effort to do, under 
all circumstances, what is best to be done in every emergency. 
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Now, it is said that the General Staff comes here every year 
and undertakes to get Congress to reverse itself because, as it is 
charged, the General Staff has reversed itself. Mr. President, 
if a man gets sick and wants somebody to help him, does he 
send for a blacksmith or a carpenter? When our country be- 
comes involved in dangers and in war do we ge to the statesman 
or to the politician or to the man in civil life to ask him what 
ought to be done where, as in this case, our Government is in 
danger of destruction? Oh, no; we go to the men who have 
made a study of war and the massing and mobilization of troops 
their life work. 

The General Staff, through the proper channels, presents its 
recommendations to Congress. The Congress refuses to adopt 
them, and either so modifies the recommendations as to fail to 
accomplish what is proposed or refuses to act at all. Then the 
General Staff comes at the next session to Congress and pro- 

to conform to recommendations which will make a con- 
sistent military plan. The Congress again fails to adopt their 
recommendations. The result is that no consistent plan is 
aver adopted; and now it is charged the General Staff does 
not know what it wants. The fact is, Congress does not know 
what legislation will best create an efficient army. Can the 
General Staff therefore be charged with reversing itself, as has 
been charged on the floor of the Senate, because it raps at the 
door of Congress in order to best serve its country? This is 
not only the situation now, but it has been since the days of 
Washington, j 

Now, as evidence of what I have said, I do not have to go 
back very far into our military history. In 1876 to 1878 suc- 
cessive committees of Congress undertook the subject of the 
reorganization of the Army, and much testimony was taken. 

In 1878 a committee was formed composed of three Senators 
and five Representatives to consider the whole subject of the 
reorganization of the Army. All of its members had served in 
the Civil War. Gen. Burnside and Gen. M. C. Butler were two of 
the members of the Senate committee, and Gen. Garfield was one 
of the members of the House committee. Such generals as Han- 
cock, McDowell, McClellan, Terry, Pope, Ord, Hazen, and Hunt 
were called upon to submit their views together with a draft of 
a bill to earry them into effect. The chiefs of staff departments 
were likewise distinguished officers of the Army and submitted 
their views, but as had been the case before that time, with a 
voluminous report and forms of bills submitted to them, Con- 
gress took no steps to carry out the views of these distin- 
guished officers. 

If Senators are interested in reading a condensed history of 
the war, and what is necessary to an arme, they ought to read 
the report of that committee, replete in recommendations from 
these and Volunteer officers who had been through the 
Civil War and knew whereof they spoke. 

I will not refer to the intervening reports, but coming down 
to 1912, which brings us nearer home, the General Staff worked 
out a plan of Army reorganization at great length, fortified by 
facts as they saw them. What did Congress do? Nothing. 
They followed the proverbial policy of doing nothing. 

Then again a report was presented by the General Staff in 
1915 formulating legislation and suggesting conditions and 
needs. What did Congress do? They took it up for considera- 
tion, but the legislation that they suggested was not enacted. 
The then Secretary of War did not recommend it, but some- 
thing different. I can not say why, but it was not done. The 
then Secretary of War came up before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and proposed a different plan, and what did Con- 
gress do? They did not take the General Staff plan; they did 
not take the plan of the Secretary of War, but enacted a sort 
of military coat of many colors, and crystallized it into a statute. 
The result is that we have a law now which is the best statute 
we ever had as affecting the Regular Army, but it is not what it 
ought to be, and it is not what either the General Staff or the 
War College or the War Department have wanted from time to 
time. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator tell us briefly in what respect 
it did not comply with the recommendation of the War Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. One very important and essential thing 
the Secretary of War recommended was the Continental Army 
scheme. The General Staff did not recommend anything of the 
kind. 

Mr. REED. I am speaking about the bill that was passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, so far as the Regular Army is 
concerned, it is a pretty good bill. It is the best bill, taken alto- 
gether, we ever had up to that date. I will say to the Senator 
what I said the other day: It is not what it ought to be and it 
was not what the General Staff recommended. 


Mr. REED. Both those bills were substantially what the 
General Staff recommended? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 

Mr. REED. That is what I am asking. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN Let me call attention to it. I have 
been a pretty faithful attendant upon the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. If the Senator had been there as often and as long as I, 
probably he would know that the militia end of the national- 
defense act of June 3, 1916, was formulated by the National 
Guard themselves. 

Mr. REED. That was simply an addition put onto the plan 
of the Army officers, but did not interfere with their plan. I 
want simply to get that plain. They got their plan, but Con- 
gress had the temerity to still preserve the militia and to insist 
on writing into the Army board’s plan a little of their own ideas 
by providing for a militia. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator and I had that out here 
when the national-defense act was up. The Senator has a very 
much higher opinion of the National Guard than I. I am not 
questioning the patriotism or courage of the National Guard, 
but the Senator has more confidence in the system than ever I 
had. I have been a part of it and I know whereof I speak. 

Mr. REED. So have I. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I know it, but the Senator and I 
formed entirely different conclusions about the effectiveness of 
the National Guard as a second line of defense. The Senator 
will remember that we tried to put the very bill that he is insist- 
ing on now so strenuously and sọ eloquently and so ably as a 
part of the national-defense act of 1916, and the Senator voted 
against it twice. 

Mr. REED. This question was never discussed at that 
time 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the Senator 

Mr. REED. In the light that we are discussing it now. I 
never voted against a call for volunteers at least in war—never 
in my life. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the volunteer act of 1914 to raise volunteers was 
only applicable and could only be made available by a declara- 
tion of Congress after war had been inaugurated. When the 
continental army scheme came up, Mr. Garrison seemed to be 
very much wedded to it. It did not seem practical to many 
of the military experts and we tried to substitute what was 
known as section 56 of the then pending bill—act June 8, 1916— 
which very briefly proposed that the volunteer act of 1914 
should be utilized in times of war. It was to make available 
for the purpose of volunteers the very act the Senator wants 
now. 

Mr. REED. That is a different question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED. The Senator says I voted against the volunteer 
act. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. You voted against making it a part 
of the national-defense act of June 3, 1916. 

Mr. REED. You now say I voted against giving the President 
authority in the time of profound peace to call out 500,000 vol- 
unteers. I plead guilty to that. That is a different kind of a 
case. 

‘ay CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator has a right to change his 
mind. 

Mr. REED. I have not changed it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then you ought to do it. 

Mr. REED. Not at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will say to the Senator, I changed 
my mind. I have changed my mind about the Army situation a 
good many times. The Senator is on the committee now, and 
if the Senator will attend it he will change his mind quite 
often, too. 

Mr. REED. I may change my mind. It is said that nobody 
but a fool always maintains the exact opinion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I apologize for having 
taken up so much time. My only excuse for it is because I was 
subjected to so many inferruptions. 

I think I have said all I wanted to say, Mr. President, and I 
yield the floor, expressing the earnest hope that the bill as it has 
been reported to the Senate, with as few amendments as pos- 
sible, may be adopted by the Senate, and that we shall do what 
Washington and every military expert since his day has in- 
sisted ought to be done, and that is-create a permanent force 


for the safety of the Republic when it is in danger. 


Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, we all know that an army must 


be raised, an army sufficient for our needs and commensurate 
with the man power of the Nation, and we hope to raise it by 
such methods as will bring the men to the firing line in the best 
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possible condition of mind and body for the performance of 
effective service. ` > 

I am going to discuss this measure as I see it, as it really is 
here, and not as it has been proclaimed to be throughout this 
country—deliberately and designedly in a misleading way. 

All the papers are saying, “ Let us have this universal mili- 
tary service because it is thé only system of equality and democ- 
racy.” 

* 2 * * * + + * 

“Same obligation rests on all men of military age. * * * 
Universal service must come without another instant of delay.” 

+ M * * * * * 


That is the sort of misleading, false impression that has been 
designedly created by the lying press; and for what purpose? 
To compel such Members as desire to think for themselves to 
support a measure here that has no element of universal service 
in it and that ought to be defeated. 

Now, as to the universal-service proposition. This bill only 
proposes that boys between the ages of 19 and 25 shall be sub- 
jected to this conscript system, this selective-draft system, and 
it excludes all men from 25 up to 45, the legal age, from mili- 
tary service. That is the universal military service that you 
talk about requiring by passing this bill. 

In the United States there are about 6,000,000 boys between 
those ages, I say it is undemocratic and unfair and unjust that 
we should place this burden on those boys at this time and in 
this way, from the democratic standpoint of equality of right 
and privilege to all and of special privilege to none. One- 
fourth of those boys have never been allowed to vote, and “ all 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” The other three-fourths are between 21 and 25 
years of age. How much have they had an opportunity to do 
in this world of ours? Ah, how much of the blessings of good 
government and peace have they enjoyed up to now? Every 
mothers’ son of them, all put together, have not 5 cents direct 
interest in our overseas commerce, which this war is primarily 
waged to protect and promote. Not one in five hundred has a 
dollar in the bank, and not one in ten thousand of whom owns 
an acre or a foot of land in this country, whose battles they only 
are compelled to fight. It proves the old complaint of “A rich 
man’s war and a poor man’s fight.” This is the most flagrant 
and iniquitous class legislation that I have seen in the whole 
course of my life. You propose to excuse all men above 25 
years of age and on up to 45 and disguise the injustice under the 
false claim that it is democratic; men who have lived in the 
greatest country on earth, under the best conditions that ever 
man has brought to bear in the development of civilization; the 
strong, the rich, the powerful, the great, men who have been 
allowed to enjoy happiness, to follow unrestricted their own pur- 
suits of industry and improvement, to build up their homes and 
acquire their fortunes; not one of these men can be compelled 
to go into the Army under this bill, or is even permitted to do so, 
and to conscript these boys, one-fourth of whom can not even 
make a legal contract, and the others who have not yet found out 
where they are going. Oh, no; they are no good for anything 
else, the Secretary of War says. Let us see if I can find that. 
Yes; here it is: 

Men are not deemed skilled workers and indispensable in industry 
until they are of greater maturity than that. 

Well, they are not regarded as necessary to the industrial 
conditions, not having made a place there. That is the real con- 
dition. That is the reason I am talking along that line to-night. 
No Senator here will dispute that proposition or contend that 
the true condition has not been correctly stated by me. 

Mr. President, it is charged by the advocates of this bill that 
the volunteer system is a failure; that conscription must be 
resorted to for raising an army. It is charged that the volun- 
teer system is retained in the bill, and claimed that the Regular 
Army and the National Guard may still continue to be filled 
by voluntary enlistment. I deny and challenge the truth of all 
these statements. Not one single one of them is true. 

Now, I say that there is no wide field left open for volunteer- 
ing if this bill is passed; there is in effect no place for volun- 
teering after it is passed. 

It is said that there are now 500,000 men necessary to fill up 
the National Guard and the Regular Army to war strength, and 
claimed that under the provisions of this bill it may be done after 
the bill is passed. Let us see. On page 4, section 2, beginning 
in line 23, the bill reads: 

Sec. 2. The enlisted men required to raise and maintain the organiza- 
tions of the Regular Army and to compiere and maintain the organiza- 
tions embodying the members of the National Guard drafted into the 
service of the United States at the maximum legal strength as by this 
act provided, shall be raised e voluntary enlistment, or if and when- 


ever the President decides that ne can not effectually be so raised 
or maintained, then by selective draft; and all other forces hereby au- 


thorized shall be raised and maintained by selective draft exclusively. 
Such draft shall be based upon liability to military service; all e 
citizens, or male persons not alien enemies who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, between the ages of 19 and 25 years, and 
shall take place and be maintained under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe not inconsistent with the terms of this act, 

What will be the effect if this bill passes? The War Depart- 
ment has already declared that volunteering is a failure, has 
discouraged volunteering in the National Guard, and declared 
that there shall be no more volunteering. This bill is conclusive 
evidence of that fact, along with the statements made by the 
Secretary -of War in the Military Committee. When this bill 
is passed what would be the incentive for a man over 25 years 
of age to go and enlist in the Regular Army or in the National 
Guard, when he knows that if he does not volunteer he can not 
be put into the service by the conscript system at all, because 
the men who are to be put in under the law, when the President 
concludes that volunteering is a failure, must be selected from 
those between the ages of 19 and 25. That is the condition you 
are going to have. You are going to exclude every man from 
25 to 45 years of age in this country from service in the Army. 
It is wrong; it ought not to be done. 

There would be fairness in this if equality of service of all 
men now subject to military duty, from 18 to 45 years of age, 
or, rather, from 21 years of age, when a man is allowed to vote, 
up to 45 years of age, was required, and I shall vote for that. 
Men are good soldiers at that age and so recognized. There 
would be a strong element of fairness about that and of equality 
and democracy, 

I am a believer in the volunteer system. I believe that it is 
the best that we can have for American purposes under the con- 
ditions as they now exist. When the Army appropriation bill 
was pending in the Senate, immediately after war was declared, 
I introduced an amendment to that bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent to call for volunteers, in lots of 500,000 at a time, for the 
term of the war, and for continuing the call until a sufficient 
number were enlisted to bring the war to a successful conclu- 
sion. That amendment was defeated on a technical point. War 
had been declared, and yet no call has gone out for volunteers. 

Immediately after that failed I Introduced in the Senate a 
bill authorizing the President to raise an army of volunteers. 
I will read the bill here—Senate bill 1807: 

Sree, 1. That war having been declared, the President is hereby 
authorized to call for volunteers for service in the Regular Army, for 
the term of the war, in numbers of 500,000, until as many men are 
enlisted in the Regular Army as are deemed necessary to bring the war 
to a successful conclusion. 

I supported the McKellar amendment in the Military Affairs 
Committee, although I am not in favor of it in principle. I be- 
lieve that the volunteer system should obtain to the exclusion 
of the selective-draft proposition. I am going to support the 
Trammell amendment, which proposes to strike out the selective 
draft or conscript feature of this bill, and authorize a call for 
volunteers to continue until enough are enlisted to bring the 
war to a successful end. 

Let us discuss briefly this volunteer system. I am not going 
to talk about the untrained raw militiaman, as the chairman of 
the committee has done, but I am going to talk about the vol- 
unteer system, the volunteer soldier, and I am going to talk 
about it from our own experience in the past, in this last great 
war, in the War between the States, that cemented forever in- 
dissoluble the bonds of this great Union, in the anguish and 
suffering and blood of our people, and from out the baptismal 
fire of which our Government emerged pure gold, with all the 
dross of sectionalism and division burned away. 

What was the result of conscription in the North? It was a 
costly failure, this system that you hug to your bosoms here 
and say is the best that has been devised by mortal man. What 
was the effect of it in the North? I read a few statistics and 
excerpts: 

At the beginning of 1862, when recruiting was discontinued by the 
Secretary of War, there were 637,000 volunteers under arms, the sur- 
plus being turned away without record or pledge. The number of 
men raised in the North under act of March, 1863, was 1.369.343, but 
of these there were 1,076,558 volunteers under this enrollment act. 
The number of voluntary substitutes was 144,012, the number who 
escaped service by paying a fee was 86,724, and the number who were 
compelled personally to serve was 61.947. But 2.3 
total number of troops raised in the North from the 
end of the war was raised by draft or conscription. 
Secretary of War, 1865.) 

I want to call your attention to what occurred in the Empire 
State of New York: 


The number of volunteers enlisted January, 1863, to January. 1864 
was 56.156; the total number of conscripts who were delivered a 
military stations was 2,575. (Governor’s message, Jan. 5, 1864.) 


That was the experience with conscription in the North. 
What was the experience of the South? We do not know exactly; 
but according to the statement that I have here, a careful exam- 


nning to the 


per, cent of the 
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ination by the Confederate Bureau of Conscription shows that 
more men came in irregularly than came through the conscrip- 
tion bureaus or came in irregularly and volunteered than came 
in the other way—conscripts. That is the experience of that 
time. - 
Experience is a wonderful teacher; it is the greatest and best 
teacher that has been vouchsafed to mortal man. In the history 
of the past that was our experience with conscripts, and yet 
the great war resulted in the preservation of this Union, and 
the volunteer system then employed was a glorious success. 
That was our experience along that line; and I say to you it is 
well for us to heed the voice of experience, our own experience, 
as the voice of wisdom from experience. 
What thine experience teaches true, 
To that give willing heed ; 
The wisdom that we suffer to 
Is better than a creed. 

Now, let us review the experience of other nations. Yonder 
in England, in this great war, they have raised over 5,000,000 
volunteers. A little closer analysis shows that England did not 
have more than 6,500,000 male population between the ages of 
18 and 35, and yet she raised something like 5,000,000 volunteers. 
Up in Canada—and Canada has less population than the Empire 
State of New York, less population than Pennsylvania—Canada 
has sent 400,000 volunteers into this war. Yonder, far across 
the ocean, is Australia, smaller than the State of Illinois in 
population, and yet Australia has sent up to February, 1917, 
285.809 volunteers, 12,000 miles from home, to fight the battles 
of the mother country. Australia refused on a referendum vote 
to adopt conscription, but she raised that army of volunteers. 

How many men do we need? How many men do we propose 
to raise? Five hundred thousand. When do we need them? 
The War Department states they can not be equipped, can not 
be furnished uniforms and rifles before August 1. I say to you 
here and now that if the President will issue a call for volun- 
teers we would have a million and a half men recruited before 
August the ist, more men than could be taken care of, 

We can not train but 500,000 at a time, We could raise the 
other contingent in the same way. It has been shown, demon- 
strated clearly, by the testimony of the adjutant general of 
every State, that the National Guard can be raised to its 
maximum war. strength before the Government is able to take 
care of them. We need, as I have said, only 500,000 men out 
of 21,000,000 of service age; and Canada raised 400.000; Austra- 
lia, 285,809; and England, with the small population she has, 
raised something like 5,000,000 under the volunteer system. 

Now, I speak of the volunteer soldier. I am not talking about 
an untrained raw recruit being as good as a trained soldier, but 
I do maintain that the volunteer soldier, with the enthusiasm 
and conviction of a free man, when properly trained, is the best 
soldier in the world. We propose to let these men volunteer ; 
we propose to train them in camps until they are fit; and they 
are not expected to be sent to the firing line for one whole year 
from now. That is the condition as it really is. Then, why all 
this haste about the adoption of the selective-conscription 
system? It ought not,to be adopted. 

Mr. President, let us see what the effect of this conscript 
` system will be. It tends to destroy the sympathy and the good 
feeling existing between the individual, the citizen, and his 
Government. We do not want that feeling destroyed in a 
time of war. If you adopt the system that is proposed here, or 
make such regulations as that the individual man will think 
an injustice has been done him, then he will feel indignant; he 
will feel that he has not been fairly treated, and he is likely to 
become sullen and resentful. Bere is a statement of its effect 
away back yonder—and I quote from the record: 


The failure ot conscription in comparison with volunteering is 
shown by results in this State (New York). é 4 ` 


Like results are conspicuous in all parts of our State anā in all 
sections of the country—in New England, Pennsylvania, and the 
West. The attempt to fill our armies by drafting was abortive. While 
it gave no useful result, it disturbed the public mind, it carried anxiety 
and perplexity into the workshops, the fields, and the homes of our 
citizens. It not only fails to fil) our armies, but it produces discontent 
in the service; it is opposed to the genius of our political system; it 
alienates our people from the Government; it is injurious to the in- 
dustrial pursuits of the country. (Gov. Seymour's annual message 
to the New York Legislature, Jan. 5, 1864.) 

What does this record show about the effect of conscription 
in the Civil Wur? I quote again: 

The order for the draft was the signal for violent disturbance in 
many portions of the loyal States and much blood was shed before 
these disturbances were quieted. In some portions of the meng a par- 
ticularly in the city of New York, certain districts in Pennsyivani. 
Indiana, and Illinois, the draft was conducted under the protection o 
troop sent there to overawe fhe lawless, anā in other districts the 
draft was deferred until troops could be furnish to protect the 
officers. The draft was not completed till late in the year and — 
duced but few men for the ser (Report of Provost Marshal Gen. 
James B. Frey, Mar. 17, 1866.) 


That is what is-said to have been the result at that time. 
I also quote from a speech of Daniel Webster, who opposed con- 
scription and said: “ That if the time ever comcs in the his- 
tory of this country when an army can not be raised without 
conscription, the Government will discover that conscription 
can not be enforced without an army.” 

One Senator has said all this talk about the sentiment of 
the soldier is bosh; that it is not necessary to take it into con- 
sideration; and he asked, “ Why should he not be just as good 
a soldier if the Government comes around selecting men here, 
there, and yonder”? Mr. President, you must take sentiment 
into consideration; you must take environment into consider- 
ation; ycu must take conviction into consideration in this 
country; you must take the temperament of the people into 
consideration, the psychological effect, the mental attitude, 
All these things must be considered. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, I believe in the volunteer 
system and in the American people. I believe the volunteer is 
the best soldier in the world. I am going to call your atten- 
tion to the most illustrious volunteer of all time. Yonder 
in the past there came down from his shepherd father’s home 
from the mountains to the plains where the army of Israel was 
encamped, a blue eyed, fair huired shepherd boy who beheld 
the army of the living God, halted terrorized and defied by 
the mighty giant Goliath, and with heart aflame with indig- 
nation and with soul filled with mighty purpose, he demanded 
to know who it was that defied the army of the Lord, and de- 
clared he would overcome and slay him. They said: Soft 
whisper boy—you would better go back up into the mountains 
and tend your father’s sheep; this is the greatest warrior of 
all time; he is recognized by all the military experts as the 
invincible champion of the world. You are not a soldier; are 
nothing but a boy just come down from the mountains; let it 
not be known that you have said anything like that.” But 
he was insistent and finally taken to the king, where he con- 
tinued to declare he would go out and fight the giant and slay 
him. He believed he could do it, and he knew it ought to be 
done. That was the sort of enthusiasm and conviction that 
was in his heart. The king said, “If you have done these 
things as you say, take my armor and go out and fight.” No; 
I am unused to that; I will fight with the weapons I under- 
stand, believing in the God of the armies of Israel, the Living 
God, whom he defies, and that I shall prevail against him.” 
You all know the result that the giant was slain and beheaded 
at last with his own sword. 

You remember the sentiment the enthusiasm, the conviction 
of that volunteer, and there is yet marvelous power in sentiment 
and conviction and enthusiasm. There is no happiness in life 
nor anything worth living for if you take sentiment and convic- 
tion and enthusiasm out of the world, and yet Senators say 
there is nothing in sentiment. 

Mr. President, I am a soldier’s son. My father was a volun- 
teer—not in that unconquerable host to which the grand old 
veteran from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] belonged, but in that 
other immortal army that followed the fortunes of “ the storm- 
cradled nation that fell.” When the war clouds lowered about 
this country of ours, my father did not believe that the South 
ought to secede. He did not believe that his own State ought 
to secede, although he knew she had the right to do so; but 
when secession came, he went with his State, as most good men 
felt compelled to do. He stood his country’s friend in her time 
of need. He joined the armies of the South and “played a 
man’s part in the world of men.” 

Aye, yes, Senators; my father was a soldier. He fought four 
years east of the Mississippi River, where there was war and 
where war was hell. He was on sick leave, on crutches, de- 
tached from his company yonder in Tennessee; saw that a bat- 
tle was imminent and borrowed a horse to ride, knowing all 
the sons of the South that could get into action would be needed 
there; volunteered for special service, was assigned to the 
staff, and carried dispatches along the firing line on Frank- 
in's bloody field, where great Pat Claiborne fell on the enemy's 
front line of breastworks with a thousand yards of dead 
men around him. He fought all down through Georgia when 
Sherman marched to the sea. Ah, yes; my father was a sol- 
dier, and he fought as became a soldier; and the dauntless 
southern Volunteers would have stormed the gates of hell. I 
do not say they were more brave than their brothers of the 
North, and the deeds of that immortal army, with those of 
their victorious brethren from the North, are now emblazoned 
forever resplendent high on fame’s eternal scroll and have 
not been dimmed by the glory of the soldiers of the past and 
shall not be outshone by the glory of the soldiers of the future. 

I have more love, respect, and admiration for that man than 
for any other living. He is old and bent and an invalid, wait- 
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ing for the final summons; but he saw it in operation, and 
has told me about this conscription and the conscripts. Sen- 
ators, there is a deep-rooted conviction in the mind of that 
man and of every other man who volunteered and fought 
bravely in the army upon either side that a conscript was a 
coward, a skulker, a slacker, and would not fight. That was 
the experience then, and all the men of our country who went 
to the war under the conscript system rest to-day under a 
cloud, and their sons and their daughters have not been able 
to outgrow and the baleful effect and influence arising 
from the fact that their fathers had to be conscripted and 
dragged into the service. $ 

Remember also the words of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BrexHam]: The same prejudice exists against the conscript 
in the South to-day that was engendered during the war, and it 
never will be forgotten.” - 

That is the sort of feeling that is in the minds of the people 
among whom I live. 

I am the son of a southern soldier. I am proud of the tradi- 
tions of the South. I love her history, her sentiments, and 
I love all that is dear to the southern heart; but I have 
thanked my God, since I was old enough to know, that the 
cause for which my father fought did not suceeed. I have 
thanked Him that the great Union was not dissolved; and 
notwithstanding my love for the South, notwithstanding my 
love for her great and heroic deeds, her history, and traditions, 
no man goes beyond me in admiration and love for this country 
of ours, throughout all her borders, nor has more anxious solici- 
tude for her holding first place in the foremost rank of the 
nations of the earth. I am speaking to-night again for the 
young men, and declare that they ought to be allowed to go into 
this war as volunteers, and not required to go as conscripts. 

Let us see. You talk about the Englishmen, the soldier. 
You talk about the Czar and the Kaiser. But you say that 
Germany’s army is the most powerful, most effective, and best 
fighting machine on the earth.. Lord Northcliffe, who has been 
quoted here, says “ democracy is a bad war maker,” because you 
have got to get the power finally into the hands of some one 
man or a few men where it can be properly exercised to wage 
war successfully. What else? Speaking of looking over the 
battle fields and the country that the Germans were expected to 
go through into Calais, he said: 

Had that wonderful army that poured through Belgium been inspired 
oa thing. could Bave stopped its progre . 
Tncking “ut autocratically ruled armies. 

The inspiration and conviction of free men is lacking in that 
sort of an organization; and that is what caused its failure, 
aceording to the greatest expert quoted on the other side of the 
question. à 

He said also: 

The difference between these soldiers and the soldiers of Napoleon 
the Great, who used to play hayoc with them, was the difference be- 
tween human attomata ruled by machinery as compared with men of 
individual thought and action guided by a genius. 

I have but a few more words to say. There is no lack of 
enthusiasm in the State of Arkansas. There is no lack of en- 
thusiasm and conviction throughout this Nation. Already one 
citizen has been able to have 123,000 men volunteer in the time 
since this war has been declared. You know that if this Gov- 
ernment should issue a call for volunteers that more than 
120,000 or 150,000 or 500,000 a month would volunteer, and yet 
you demand that the boys be conscripted. 

Now, Senators, I am not going to talk further. I had to say 
this much once again for the young men of this land. -I could 
not say less. The history of the volunteer is the history of 
America’s military glory, and, lest it depart, here and now I 
adjure you by the living God who made us all, by the ties that 
men hold most sacred, the love of liberty, of home, and of native 
land, do not cut the fighting heart out of our young men with 
this conscription law. Do not impose this indignity upon Amer- 
ican manhood. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the consideration of the 
pending bill and the various amendments offered to it may well 
be confined to the one important question, What shall be the 
military policy of the United States at this time? 

The discussion thus far shows that what Senators are chiefly 
concerned abouf, and properly so, is the determination of the 
question, Shall we continue the existing plan, extending it on 
the basis of the volunteer system, or shall we limit the volun- 
teer feature and expand on the basis of the selective draft 
system as proposed in this bill? 

Some of the amendments offered I may vote for, where they 
do not change the principle or the policy involved. 

I desire to submit some observations in support of the bill. 


Experienced and thoughtful people contend that the volun- 
teer system is inseparable from vicious favoritism. Its ten- 
dency is to shift the burden from those who ought to bear it to 
those who, for the good of the Nation, ought not to go into that 
service. The theory of the selective draft, which there ought 
to be no great difficulty in putting into practice, is that the 
men who can best be spared will be called; and those who have 
dependents, or are needed on the farms to produce the Nation's 
food, or on the railroads which must be operated to supply the 
means of necessary transportation, or in the factories which we 
can not afferd to have closed or seriously crippled, would be 
exempted. Back of universal service is the sense of obligation 
to the country. The right of the Government under the powers 
granted by the on to require such service of the citi- 
zen, and the duty of the citizen in consideration of the protec- 
tion and guaranties afforded him to render such service, are 
perfectly plain. 

Consistent with that principle entirely is the idea of exemp- 
tion of those from military service who can be more useful to 
the Nation elsewhere than in the field. The volunteer plan 
does not take into account this idea. It does not facilitate, but 
hinders, through its lack of system or by its operation, the 
proper mobilization of the Nation’s resources. Its uncertainty 
and unreliubility are indicated by the recent experience abroad 
and at home. The former has been frequently mentioned. As 
to the latter, Congress in December, 1915, authorized the enlist- 
ment of 20,000 more men for our Regular Army. On December 
15, 1916, the authorized strength of the Regular Army was 
126,552, while the actual strength was only 100,902. The new 
enlistments, although considerable effort was made to secure 
them, were not obtained. In the National Guard recruiting was 
likewise disappointing. Conceding, in the circumstances I 
need not detail, notwithstanding there was need for actual 
service apprehended, there was not a fair test of the volunteer 
plan, the experience was sufficient to give rise to some doubt 
that it would be wise to place dependence upon such a plan. 
It is instanced that England and her colonies raised some 
4,000,000 men by the volunteer plan; that Canada enlisted 
some 400,000 under that plan; that all of them have proven 
themselves soldiers of the highest type. These facts are cited 
as proofs of the efficacy of the plan. It will be noted that 
England refuses to have her soldiers go to the trenches until 
they have had 11 months of earnest training. 

In the first place, the strongest possible appeals were made 
by England. She had the hideous desolation of Belgium at 
her doors. Pictures of the treaty called a “scrap of paper” 
were exhibited everywhere. Zeppelins threatened and kindled 
a rage which found expression in the cry of “baby killers.” 
Immediate dangers in various directions her people lived in 
the very presence of. ` We have not those conditions. Our 
appeal is to democratic idealism—stress on “the issue between 
popular rule and military despotism.” 

In the case of Canada, too much can not be said in praise of 
the noble, inspiring spirit her gallant sons displayed without 
even being invited. She saw clearly that the deadliest assault 
ever made on democracy was begun across the sea when war 
was declared on the mother country. She heard the alarm of 
her European brothers. She knew of violated treaties. She 
realized the meaning of the position that a regular and binding 
treaty was only a “scrap of paper” in the mind of some who 
place might above right. She was impressed by the doctrine 
that weak or small States have no right to live and ought to feel 
honored to be absorbed or dominated by great powers. She 
knew the seas no longer separate nations, that moving 
bridges across the ocean highway connected all lands. 

We find ourselves in thorough sympathy with Canada’s senti- 
ment and attitude; but, of course, our relations with Great 
Britain are not the same as hers. 

There are two prime reasons why the selected draft is the 
preferable if not the necessary plan. First, it will show to the 
world, to the immense heartening of the allies and the discom- 
fort of the enemy that we mean the force and power of the 
whole country are centered on victory. That we have gone in 
with the will to win. Second, it will leave the necessary indus- 
tries uncrippled and the schools and colleges and the univer- 
sities unrobbed of the young men to whom the country must 
look in the future for leadership. The farmer who produces 
the Nation’s food, the mechanic and artisan needed in the trades 
and industries, the young men getting their education to equip 
them for high service, will not be allowed to volunteer in whole- 
sale groups when the general good will best be subserved by 
most of them remaining at their several tasks. The educationat 
institutions will contribute their share only—not empty them- 
selves. The trades and industries and the farms will contribute 
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their share, but not indiscriminately, in numbers that would 
make us helpless where help is most needed. t 

The volunteer plan would mean delay, if not disappointment. 
If submarines and Zeppelins or raiders or armed forces threat- 
ened to invade the United States there would be a ready and 
overwhelming response to the eall to the colors. Such a situa- 
tion will not arise. Some immediate prospect of real, active 
service in battle would stimulate enlistments to numbers 
greater than could be cared for. When it is believed fighting 
is uncertain or remote recruiting will be slow. Thus the volun- 
teer plan depends not on the judgment of the military authori- 
ties but upon the disposition of the volunteers. There is absence 
of control when control may be needed. 

There is one other way to bring forth volunteers in sufficient 
numbers, and that is by arousing feelings of hatred «oward the 
foe. A propaganda of that sort is most inadvisable. “God 
punish our enemies” is a theme which may serve those who 
wage a war of “frightfulness” and barbarity, but we can not 
think of teaching and proclaiming a feeling of hate toward any 

ple. The real origin of the whole abomination of desolation 
is found in the denial of brotherhood. The failure of great and 
strong races to respect the personality of the smaller and weaker 
ones lies at the root of the fresh miseries and new horrors re- 
corded every day. Hate is made the ruling passion to threaten 
the ruin of a world. We can not resort to that. Without the 
impulse immediate danger or attack would create, without the 
promptings engendered by hate, volunteering could not be relied 
upon to place the armed force of the United States in such a 
position of strength, numerically or otherwise, as it should 
occupy. Even with these two incentives, one not likely and the 
other unthinkable, volunteering would likely occur in localities, 
in institutions, here and there; in some States there would be 
enthusiasm, in others lukewarmness, resulting in unfairness, 
inequality, and inefficiency. 

Whole divisions were sent back to operate the mines and 
factories in England after enlisting and training. This ought 
to be proof enough that the best results may not be accom- 
plished by such a plan. Besides, there is opportunity, through 
the National Guard and the Regular Army, for over 300,000 
to volunteer. I do not believe any odium could attach to the 
drafted man under this bill. It would be more nearly accurate 
to call him the selected man. He enters the service because 
he is the chosen among thousands. Chosen because he comes 
up to the standard fixed by the law. Selected because his 
country needs him and finds him to be fit to meet the supreme 
test of the citizen. He should feel honored by that choice. He 
should take pride in the fact that he was selected to defend his 
country on the battle field with his skill, his manhood, his life. 
What greater privilege, what higher honor could come to him 
than to be selected from among all his-countrymen to carry his 
country’s flag in the face of his country’s enemy! The drafted 
man will be the selected, the honored man under this bill. 

There is no difference between us as to the need of an army, 
trained and equipped. The only question about which there are 
different views is how best to attain that end. Some contend 
with great force and eloquence the volunteer plan is the his- 
toric and wisest plan, according with our free institutions. 
That seems to me, in the last analysis, a haphazard, one-sided 
plan, certain only in its uncertainty. Experience in former 
times, and in the very latest and most stupendous of all wars in 
all time, teaches that the selective draft is the scientific, de- 
pendable, safe, and fair plan. It affects all alike. It is what 
Washington advised when he said: 

A free ple ought not only to be armed but disciplined, to which 
end a uniform and well-digested plan is requisite. 

_ I am not disturbed that we are not entirely unanimous on 
this question. A writer has well said: 


When men meet together, smile and agree, progress weeps. 


Mr. President, I was in Paris, attending a reception given 
by the American ambassador at the embassy, when a message 
came to him from the foreign office, the afternoon of July 28, 
1914, that Austria had declared war on Serbia. The reading 
of that message brought a solemn expression to the faces of 
those present, and the assembly soon melted away. I turned 
to the prefect of police of Paris, who stood by me, and said I 
presumed the trouble would be confined to those two countries, 
or, at any rate, not extend beyond that region of social and 
political canker in Europe, the Balkans. He shook his head 
and replied no one could tell how far it would reach. But,“ 
said he, “we are sure America will be found on the side of 
right and justice.” 


And so at last it is. And America is there in no feeble or 


halting manner. Thus, from Palos, in 1492, to Sarajevo, in 
1914, the hand of Europe has drawn us ever and ever closer,” 
and now we, too, must face the “ Pentecost of calamity.” 


For 


democracy, the hope of humanity; for freedom from oppres- 
sion; for rights which go with liberty and civilization, we resist 
and we strike. 

We will lose blood and treasure; but we feel that no great 
accomplishment was ever realized, no desirable goal was ever 
reached, no achievement worth while is possible, without rup- 
ture and hemorrhage. That is the law of life. We will have 
fewer dollars at the end, but we will have our own self-respect 
and the respect of all other people. 

On the ist of August I was again in Paris and saw the be- 
ginning of the mobilization of that magnificent French Army. 
The Government took charge of the railroads and commandeered 
the motor cars, trucks, and eyery means of conveyance. That 
night, camped in the plaza fronting the Gare du Nord, were 
something like a thousand Belgians. They were a sturdy, 
manly, honest, sober, serious-minded lot of men. They had 
come from the wheat fields of France, where they had been as- 
sisting in the harvesting of the crop. They were. waiting for 
transportation to their homes, to which they had been sum- 
moned. Within a few weeks those hard-working, brave men 
were participating in another harvest. They were being mowed 
down by a relentless, overpowering foe in “bleeding Belgium.” 

France had a conversation with Germany in which she 
answered the curt inquiry as to what she meant by mobilizing 
by saying simply she proposed to protect her interests. Ger- 
many declared war on her. The men disappeared from their 
usual vocations and rushed to the colors. Women took their 
places in the hotels and elsewhere. Seeing a woman bid one of 
these men good-by with her blessing and encouragement, I in- 
quired if she was not distressed to have these men go, and she 
replied, “ Every man should go—we expect no mercy from the 
Germans.” If half we read is true she was right. 

This grave step by Austria was unwarranted. The action was 
wholly unjustifiable. Servia had conceded all she could honor- 
ably grant and made every reasonable effort to avoid war. The 
prevailing impression then was, and time and developments 
have crystalized that into fixed opinions which may be called 
the public opinion of the world, that if Austria's unreasonable 
action was not actively instigated by Germany it could have 
been directed and controlled by the latter. 

History will write the truth, that if Germany did not strike 
the match which set the world afire, she could have readily ex- 
tinguished it before any damage was done. Her rulers had pur- 
poses of their own to subserve. 

Here spoke Prussianism. The Prussian creed came into play: 

We Hohenzollerns take our crown from God alone. On us the Spirit 
of God has descended. I regard my whole task as appoint by 
heaven. Who opposes me I shall crush to pieces. Nothine must be 
settled in this world without the intervention of the German Emperor. 
Might is right and is decided by war. The peace of Europe is only a 
secondary matter for us, The sight of suffering does one good; the 
infliction of suffering dces one more good. This war must be conducted 
as ruthlessly as possible. > 

Germany was willing to make a glowing region on earth on 
some theory that it meant for her some sort of “place in the 
sun.” 

On the 3d our party managed to get a troop train to Dieppe, 
and thence a boat to New Haven, and thence a train to London. 
England was mobilizing, and on the 4th war was declared on 
her. In an orderly, systematic way she began the assembling 
and training of her forces. On the 10th we sailed from Ply- 
mouth, and there on the docks were the motor busses we had 
seen five days before carrying passengers on the streets of Lon- 
don transformed into ambulances. We were told 20,000 soldiers 
had already left that port for France. We sailed away from 
those stirring scenes little dreaming the United States would 
be even remotely involved in that unprecedented tragedy. It 
was supposed then the struggle would be over in a few months. 
I found that impression prevailed in high places here. When 
we reached home, August 18, there was talk then about the 
peace that was certain to be realized inside of six months. Let 
us not deceive ourselves. The only safe course is to prepare for 
the worst. All we know about peace is we are at this moment at 
war. Its duration no man is wise enough to foresee. When it 
will end we can not guess. How it will end, if we do our part 
with the unsurpassed courage and determination and the abso- 
lute scorn of sacrifice which have in the past characterized this 
people, and having in mind the glorious record made by our 
friends, we have no doubt. The “short-war” fallacy cost 
Britain and France dearly. We should profit by the lesson 
taught them. It would be a grievous mistake for us to fall into 
a similar error. When Kitchener said“ three years“ the public 
scarcely took him seriously. A few days ago Mr. Bonar Law 
is quoted as stating to the House of Commons that Germany 
would have a million men added to the ranks of her armies this 
year and would be numerically stronger than at any time since 
the war began. The achievements of her military science and 
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valor have given her confidence. That must yield, and the day 
would be hastened by the prompt creation of a great American 
Army capable of enormous expansion, as provided in this bill. 

With all our resources, with all our strength, with all our 
might, we strike for justice, for freedom, and for humanity. 
From every walk of life, from the hills and the valleys, from the 
cities and the countrysides, from the offices and the workshops, 
from the platform and the pulpit even, there must be a mobili- 
zation of valor such as only a people who love liberty truly, 
who believe in a Government where individual opportunity is 
synonymous with individual liberty, in a land where “every 
man is set free to be his best and do his best” can produce. 

In such an enterprise leadership counts mightily. Having 
full confidence in the master minds, the unquestioned patriotism, 
the pure and inspiring purposes of those who call on us all, I 
propose to answer that call in the way they wish it answered 
in so far as lies in my power. 

This is no time for divided councils. Those best informed 
and in position of greatest responsibility, after mature reflec- 
tion and deep study, advise us, indeed urge us, to adopt this 
plan. I am not willing to assume superior knowledge or 
fuller information than they possess. My patriotism is no 
greater than theirs. In the days of the Druids in Ireland 
there was promulgated a command, called the “ Ordinance of 
Tara,” to this effect: 

No man should light a fire in Meath till the beacon blazed on Temair, 


In fateful situations like the present, when vital questions 
are involved, when a false step may mean destruction, when a 
blunder may amount to a crimé, when a mistake may mean a 
hurt which can never be healed, it would be “plucking the 
fruit of unripe wisdom” to disregard the beacon on Temair. 
In emergencies like the present, indeed in strictly foreign 
affairs, the President walks ahead. No one belongs in his 
front, not even by his side, but behind him. 

Parliament never failed to give the ministry what it wanted. 
The Chamber of Deputies gave the ministry power to make laws, 
without consulting them, by executive edict. Can Congress 
afford to disapprove the plan which has been agreed upon by 
the President and his advisers as the wisest and best, if not 
indispensable, upon which this contest must be waged? “ Grim- 
visaged war hath raised its wrinkled front,” and we draw the 
sword and we must move forward to the “perilous ridges of 
battle,” with armies and equipment that will make the result 
certain and decisive, 

Mr. President, this war must not be prolonged, or it will end 
the world. The President, upon whose giant shoulders rests the 
greatest responsibilities, calls on Congress to pass this bill sub- 
stantially as reported by the Committee. 

Let us forego prejudices and preconceived notions and give 
the “sinews” as wanted. 

No man enlists under this bill except for “the period of the 
existing emergency, unless sooner discharged.” The forees here 
provided for are for this war. Whatever views one might have 
regarding a military establishment under peace conditions, 
those views would scarcely be applicable to the situation in 
which we now find the country. We are at war in which we 
seek no revenge. Not even reparation is our motive. There is 
much more at stake than trade or ships or even human life. 
Material loss or gain must be disregarded. Let there be no 
discordant note, no division. The cause and the motive can not 
be better expressed than by the President in his world message. 
“ Right,” he declared, “is more precious than peace.” 

The United States is challenged to play its part in the titanic 
struggle to “ make the world safe for democracy.” 

Mr. President, there was a great speech delivered in this 
Chamber 88 years ago next May 10. It ranks along with the 
ablest and most statesmanlike addresses preserved forever in 
American history. It quotes that Senator’s words in his “ notes 
on the situation.” These words are cut into the rain-washed 
monument erected to his memory in the State he so grandly 
represented here. 

These words of Ben Hill, of Georgia, must never be forgotten. 
They are, Who saves his country saves himself, saves all 
things, and all things saved do bless him. Who lets his country 
die lets all things die, dies himself ignobly, and all things dying 
curse him.” 

Mr. President, I wish to insert in the Rrconn a few short 
telegrams and letters which are samples of the many which 
have come to me on this subject, as indicating what I believe 
to be the views of a very large majority of the people of Florida 
and, I think, of the country. 

One of these letters is from one of the best citizens of the 
eountry. He was a distinguished officer in the Confederate 
Army. He has always taken great interest in military affairs, 


and has been active in the State militia and the National Guard. 
His experience as a gallant soldier, his sound judgment, his 
patriotism, his knowledge of the subject, should give his views 
peculiar force, 7 

I wish to read that letter from Judge William B. Young and 
to have the other matters submitted inserted in the Rconv. 
The letter was received to-day and is as follows: 


JACKSONVILLE, FLEA., April 25, 1917. 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER, 

My Dear SENATOR: Yesterday afternoon I receiyed the copy of the 
“ Bill to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Es- 
tablishment of the United States,” and also the copy of the report of the 
committee. After carefal reading I most heartily approve of the bill, 
and indorse the report of the committee. - The volunteer system is a 
failure, and the Confederate Armies would have been practically dis- 
banded in the winter of 1861-2 but for the conscript act. Regiments 
that were composed of 12 months’ volunteers were claiming their dis- 
charge, though the enemy were advancing up the peninsula with a 
large army, which McClellan had spent six months in training and 
equipping. My experience of years with the National Guard here has 
Sonvinoed me of the futility of relying on voluntary service. It has 
been impossible to keep the ranks full, and within the past year it has 
been necessary to disband most of the companies of the First Florida 
because they could not fill their ranks to the requires) minimum, and 
though we are now at war, and though the Government has been callin 
for volunteers to fill SP both the gm ey Army and the National G 
they have not received enough to raise the organizations to war strength. 
But for the fact that the enemy can not reach us our coast tities would 
now be in his fon. he should succeed in overcoming the 
French and English, we would soon be overrun by a vast veteran army, 


with only 1 handful of troops to meet him. Not a day should be lost 

in passing the bill and organ nye and training an army. Tov much 

has been lost already e “million men that would spring to arms in 
and if they had they would an unor- 


a night" have not sprung, 
manise untrained, undisciplined mass that would be worth iittle against 
sciplined troops. The advocates of the volunteer system talk of the 
fighting of the volunteers in the War between the States. The armies 
of that war fought but one battle before they had been trained and 
disciplined for six poau and that was the first Battle of Manassas, 
or Bull Run. In that battle the Federal Army was defeated and utterly 
demoralized, and the Confederates, though t victors, were too disor- 
ganized and undisciplined to follow aD their victory, I have felt for 
over 15 years that we were in a fearfully unprepa condition to meet 
the attack of any first-class nation. on me for writing at such 
length. but ever since the War with Spain I have felt at, with 
millions of men capable of bearing arms, and ample resources. we could 
be overrun by any 4irst-class power. ring that war many of the 
troops encamped here died from disease because of the iguorance and 
incompetence of their officers. 
Yours, truly, Wu. B. Youne. 


The matter referred to is, as follows: 
CENTURY, FLà. April 24, 1917. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHE 


R, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

At mass meeting of citizens of Century last night a resolution in- 
dorsing the plans of the administration for universal military training 
and selectve conscription was unanimously adopted and you are re- 
spectfully urgid to support same by your influence and vote. 

A. W. Ranney, Chairman, 
J. H. Joxxs, Secretary. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 2}, 1917. 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER, 
Senator, Washington, D. O.: 


The Rotary Club, əf Jacksonville, comprising representatives of 100 
businesses and professions in Jacksonville, unqualifiedly indorses the 
recommendations of the President of the United States as to the neces- 
sity in this nationa! crisis for the rasing of an army by conscriptive 
draft. We firmly believe that neither the National Guard system nor 
volunteer enlistments nor any other plan which izes patriotism 
for the benefit of shirkers and slackers coat to be depended upon. 
We are earnestly convinced that national military service is at all times 
as much universal as the payment of taxes, jury service, or any other 
price that we are called upon to pay for the inestimable privilege of 


American citizenship. 
zi Joun H. Gay, President. 
R. T. ARNOLD, Secretary, 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 24, 1917. 
Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As organizer and executive of American Merchants’ Syndi- 
cate, composed of 12,000 reai American merchants in every State, I 
implore you vote for conscription and let the loafers and unsympathetic 
naturalized foreigners do their part. ee those not subject to con- 
scription to volunteer, subject to acceptance if needed under arms more 
than in indus Tho ig ineligible for eonscription I will volunteer 
for anythin, es are conscripted. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of real patriots anxious to go to the front await news that 
those who owe the s-me duty will be required 3 It along with the 
brave enthusiasts. Let the noncoms. of the Regulars become officers of 
the new men, Perdition to the green politician volunteer officer. 

JOHN BASKERVILLE. 


after eli 


PENSACOLA, FLA., April 24, 1917, 
Duncan U. Fretcner, Washington, D. G.: 

Universal suffrage and Government protection logicall 
universal service in time of need and a universal training of the 
yo man to meet the need. The Ro Club of Pensacola, com- 
Toned of 69 representative citize unanimously indorses the prin- 
ciple of universal training and service and urges the immediate pas- 
sage of bill now pending to make same effective. 

è > WILLIAM FISHER, 


y demand 


` President. 
WALTER P. CUNNINGHAM, 
Secretary. 
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PENSACOLA, FLA., April 23, 1917. 


Hon. Duncan "J, FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: At the annual meeting of the Florida Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution, held on the 19th instant, the anniversary 
of the Battle of Lexington, the below resolution was adopted: and we 
hope that you can see your way clear to vote for and give the weight 
of your influence to the passage of the proper legislation which will 
bring about universal military 3 and selective conscription in 
time of war, as recommended by the President, The following is the 
resolution : 5 

“ Resolved by the Florida Society of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution in annual meriiag assemble bat we desire to go on record as 
supporting the President of these United States in his action in recom- 
mending to the Congress the enactment of adequate laws providing for 
universal military training. for the youth of, our land and for such 
9 . s shall be necessary in any time of war.” 

ours, ve u 
POT 2s FLORIDA SOCIETY, SONS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
By JohN H. Cross, Secretary. 


{From the Tampa Tribune, Apr. 21, 1917.] 
CONSCRIPTING V. VOLUNTEERING, 


When President Wilson gives it as his solemn opinion that selective 
conscription is tbe only avallable method by which the country can 
raise sufficient troops bo do the work of this war, the great majority of 
the people will take his word for it and support him in asking it. 

It is regrettable that there are signs of a clash between the President 
and Congress ov this vital ee 

The advantage of conscription will be that it will not permit of 
“slackers.” The volunteer goes to war while his compétitor in business 
remains at home and profits by his absence. The stay-at-home gets the 
soldier’s job. It is a partial and unfair arrangement. 

If this country needs the services of every man of certain age, it 
ought to get them without exception. It is unjust to permit one man to 
profit by another's patriotism. i 

Great Britain soon found that the volunteer system didn't bring the 
desired results. There were too many mouth patriots, who talked of 
devotion to country but preferred to show that devotion by staying at 
home in good jobs and comfortable surroundings. 

When the need comes for men, we ht to be able to get them without 
waiting for them to make up their minds to respond. Conscription is, of 
course, not exactly an American method, but in such a time as this we 
can not be sticklers for tradition. If every man of the uisite age 
were willing to drop 5 and go to the front, we wouldn't need 
conscription, but it is likely that one man out of three will not feel 
that way about it when the time for action comes. Hence the two will 
suffer while the one will thrive. 5 

We are for the President on this question. He is right, as usual. 


— 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 16, 1917. 


Senator Doxcan U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I wish to take this occasion to express myself as 
favoring the pending bil! looking to universal military training through- 
out she country and am very much in hopes that the law will be 
enacte : 

moe you may do in this connection, therefore, will be appreci- 
ated by. 

: Yours, very truly, 

W. J. KELLY. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 16, 1917. 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Post Office, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I have been discussing with a number of peopie 
the proposed Army bill, particularly selective conscription and the rela- 
tive merits of this procedure in raising the necessary force to that of 
voluntary enlistments. 

It is my belief that selective conscription would come nearer ailing 
the ranks in a short space of time than any other method and woul 

robably avoid the necessity of such procedure in future, which I 
lieve would be more embarrassing than if selective conscription was 
put into effect in the 5 

I do not know whether our Senators and Representatives desire per- 
sonal expressions on this subject, but naring sons myself I felt as if 
I was justified in expressing myself along this line and have taken the 
liberty of so doing. 

* Hoping the Government will be able to put through the program of 
selective conscription, and with kind personal regards, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 
TRHOS. P. DEXHAM, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 14, 1911. 


Senator DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: For the last week I have been sounding out to the 
best of my abllity our, most substantial citizens on the question of 
compulsory military training and conscription for service in the Army, 
and I bave found the opinior almost unanimous in favor of conscrip- 
tion. 5 all seen, to think it is the fairest manner of raising an 
army. I ke it if the law is enacted providing for conscription it 
would not prohibit any young man from volunteerin, who desired; 
but of the other band it would make every man coming within the 

rescribed age limit liable to do his duty and prevent shirking. 1 

on't see any justice in making the boys who are patriotic enough to 
volunteer do the fighting for the shirkers. ` 

From reports I hear I feel sure you are in favor of enacting the 
legislation the President desires on this subject, and I only write to 
ae yie 2 to the sentiment down here as far as I have been able 

et at it. 

With kindest regards, I am, 


Yours, very truly. ARTHUR T. WILLIAMS. 
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Tue Lawyers’ CLUB, 
New York City, April 19, 1917. 


Hon. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
. Member United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 


- DEAR Ste: The war committee of the Lawyers’ Club desires to record 
its belief emphatically and insistently that the institution of universal, 
obli; aed tary training and service under Federal control in the 
United States of all the male citizens of the country should be estab- 
lished at the earliest practicable moment. 

This should be done, not only as a measure of national safety, but 
also for the sake of its benefit physically, mentally, and morally to the 
recipients tuereof. Í 

t an act embodying the measures heey by tho Chamberlain 
bill or that of the War Staf or such inclusions or modifications thereof 
as may-be found wisest of adoption should receive the serious and 
early consideration of Congress, and that pending such action a se- 
lective conscriptive measure along the lines urged by the President 
should be passed and put into application without delay. 

Very truly, yours, Wu. ALLEN BUTLER, 

President. 


: ' JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 15, 1917. — 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER. 


My Dear SENATOR: I am not an applicant for any office, but I feel 
it my duty to write to urge you to use all of your influence to procure 
the passage of a law req universal mil'tary service and training. 
You know that I have seen considerable military service, and I am sure 
that is the only safe de Officers should not elected, but appointed 
by the Commander in Chief, and no one should be appointed because 


ry 
States as I was to the Confederate States in the years from 1861 to 
1865, inclusive, and if I can be of any service I will gladly render it. 
Yours, very truly, 
Wu. B. Youna: 


Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, if there is no Senator who 
desires to speak to-night, I moye that the Senate take a recess 
until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. ` 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the motion will be entirely in order if no Senator is 
ready to proceed to speak. The Chair will ask if any Senator 
is ready to proceed? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly; I did not mean to make the 
motion if any Senator desired to address the Senate. I had 
been informed that there would be no other speeches to-night, 
and the chairman of the committee asked me to make the mo- 
tion, in case no other Senator desired to speak. I put that in- 
quiry first. If the Senator from Wisconsin desires to proceed, 
I will be glad to have him do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will rule that the 
motion is not in order if any Senator-on the floor is ready to 
proceed with debate on the question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement and under the practice which has come to 
preyail in the Senate in violation of our rules of making a list, 
a preferred list, at the desk of the Presiding Officer for recog- 
nition, I avail myself of the privilege which the unanimous- 
consent agreement gives me to take the floor at this time— 
11.80 p. m.—and I shall proceed to discuss under these condi- 
tions one of the most important measures that ever engaged the 
attention of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, however uncertain the meaning of some portions 
of this bill may be, its main purpose is clear. About that there 
is no dispute. The main purpose of this bill is to clothe one 
man with power, acting through agents appointed by him, to 
enter at will every home in our country, at any hour of the 
day or night, using all the force necessary to effect the entry, 
and violently lay hold of 1,000,000 of our finest and healthiest 
and strongest boys, ranging in age from 19 to 25 years, and 
against their will, and against the will and wishes of their 
parents or family, deport them across the seas to a foreign land 
three thousand and more miles away, and to require them, 
under penalty of death if they refuse, to wound and kill other 
young boys just like themselves and toward whom they feel no 
hostility and have cause to feel none. 

Briefly told, and in as plain language as I can command, that 
is the purpose of this bill. That is what the draft means, I 
have not oyerstated—indeed, no one can overstate—the horror 
it is proposed to perpetrate by this bill, nor the insult which 
it conveys to the intelligence and patriotism of the people of 
this country. Anyone who would have prophesied one short 
month ago that this body would seriously consider, under exist- 
ing circumstances, such a measure as this would haye raised a 
question as to his sanity. For such action as it is proposed to 
take by this bili under present conditions there is no precedent 
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in all our history, and, I believe, there is none in the history of 
any people making the slightest claim to freedom, 
` That the person we propose to clothe with this power of life 
and death over our children happens to be the President only 
serves to increase the iniquity of the proposal, for the power 
once granted will attach to the office, and will be exercised so 
long as this Nation shall last, by every successive incumbent, 
no matter how ambitious or bloody-minded he may be. Nor is 
it suggested that the million boys this bill proposes to take is 
all that will be required at the present time. If newspaper re- 
ports are correct, the representatives of the allied nations from 
over the seas, who are visiting here at present and who may be 
supposed to speak with some knowledge of the question, sug- 
gest that 5,000,000 of our soldiers will be necessary to complete 
the job. N 

That our boys will enter upon the actual killing and being 
killed only after some months of training designed to fit them 
peculiarly for the atrocious task does not mitigate but rather 
increases the horrors of the bloody work proposed just in pro- 
portion as it increases their efficiericy. - That the killing will be 
done by the enginery and in the formations of regular warfare 
certainly does not make it more humane or less horrible. Kill- 
ing such as we propose our boys shall engage in, either to kill 
or be killed, by machine guns, by bursting bombs, by poison 
gas and tearing shrapnel is the most horrible, and is delib- 
erately designed to be the most horrible, killing that can be de- 
vised. 


. 


CHANGE WORKED BY MERE DECLARATION OF WAR. 


I do not mean to speak of the horrors of war. Were I to do 
so I should dwell most upon the anguish of those at home, of 
families broken up, hopes blasted, bodies crippled, insanity and 
disease, debt and poverty, and want and famine, which are only 
a few of the results of every great war. I would speak of 
liberties lost, constitutions destroyed, of peoples exterminated 
by the immediate savagery of war or languishing in bondage for 
generations under the tyranny, foreign or domestic, military 
or economic, that always rides in the wake of war. I will not 
let my mind dwell upon the distress and disaster this war is 
bound to bring us in the future, but we can not forget what has 
happened in the few days that have elapsed since it began. 
What a transformation has been wrought during the first few 
hours of this war. 

Only a few days ago we were at peace with all the world and 
cherished nothing but the kindliest feelings toward the peoples 
of every land. We were engaged in peaceful occupations. Our 
youth were in the schools and colleges of the country fitting 
themselves for the useful and helpful work that they were to do 
in the world. As a Nation we were the one great power that 
was almost free from debt and in position to help bring peace to 
u distracted world. As a people we were prosperous. Our 
taxes were relatively light and cheerfully borne because they 
were expended largely for objects calculated to promote our ma- 
terial and social welfare. We were apparently secure in our 
liberties, and, slowly it may be but none the less surely, we were 
winning peaceful victories for democracy and self-government, 
not only for ourselves but for our children and the generations 
to come, which we fondly hoped would bring a little nearer the 
day of peace on earth and good will to men. 

But in a momeut all this has been changed. We have de- 
clared war against à Government and a people with whom we 
have always previously lived in perfect friendship. We have 
made ourselves distrusted or feared by other governments and 
lost the power we had as a neutral Nation to promote the cause 
of peace. Already our colleges are practically closed, so far as 
civil instruction is concerned, and our advanced schools have 
become mere training camps, in which the teaching of race 
hatred and military supremacy has taken the place of history 
and literature and the arts and sciences taught in the days of 
peace. Already our most cherished constitutional rights have 
been invaded and will soon be destroyed. The agent provocateur 
is in our midst. Men are being daily cast into prison in yiola- 
tion of the law, and in many cases without even regarding the 
forms of law. 

I can not forbear to say, Mr. President, that this proceeding 
upon this great bill here to-night is a travesty upon legislation. 
The British Parliament took nearly a full month to consider a 
bill providing for a draft, after it had been discussed in the 
press of Great Britain for many months, and after a protracted 
struggle involving the unseating of a ministry had been pushed 
to its conclusion. But we have come upon times in the United 
States, with all of its boasted principles of democracy and free- 
dom, where f»sedom of debate in the consideration of legislation 
involving the liberties of the people is brought under. the iron 
rule of driving legislation through without deliberation, without 
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the possibility of the Senate being in attendance upon the de- 
bate so as to make it possible to have any intelligent and de- 
liberative consideration of the great questions involved in this 
legislation. Within a few months, under a pretext of carrying 
democracy to the rest of the world, we have done more to under- 
mine and destroy democracy in the United States than it will be 
possible for us as a Nation to repair in a generation of time. 

The voices of the Senators in this Chamber raised in protest 
against the infamous espionage bill have hardly died away, and 
unless we can stop this war-mad program at this point, that pro- 
test will be in vain, Already it is proposed by the Executive to 
fix the prices of the necessaries of life, to make and unmake 
contracts ; in short, to do whatever despotic power conceives will 
further the program of war. By a single act the people have 
been saddled with a burden of debt amounting to an average of 
four or five hundred dollars for each responsible head of a 
family in our country, and we have scarcely made a beginning. 

But, as I have said, it is beside my purpose to discuss any of 
these matters to-day. It has seemed to me proper, however, to 
make this brief reference to them, before we vote to commit 
32 oer to the revolutionary military policy proposed in 
this bill. 


COMMITTEE HELD NO PUBLIC HEARINGS UPON THIS BILL. 


It seems to me a little strange that the committee having this 
bill in charge should in its consideration have departed from the 
universal custom of holding public hearings on bills of great 
importance and general interest, such as this. Why the custom 
was departed from in this case I do not know, but doubtless it 
was done for some good reason satisfactory to the majority 
of the committee. I suppose this bill came to the committee 
from the War Department. Perhaps it was thought that just the 
plain people, who are going to be drafted under this bill, who 
are going to be taken from their homes and put into the trenches 
of Europe under the provisions of this bill, and who, under its 
provisions, are going to be killed and maimed and made depend- 
ents for the rest of their lives, and who are going to pay the 
taxes this bill entails, had nothing of interest to say about it. 
It certainly was unfortunate, however, for those members of 
the committee having the bill in charge and who are urging it 
here as a measure in the interest of democracy that it should 
come to the Senate straight from the secret committee room, 
without any opportunity having been granted to the public to 
know its terms, much less to discuss them. Never in all my 
many years of experience in the House and in the Senate have 
I heard so much democracy preached and so little practiced 
as during the last few months. 

I have touched briefly upon the transformation that has taken 
place, and is taking place in our Government daily here at the 
Capitol, and every new abridgment of liberty and destruction of 
popular rights is proclaimed as something that is wholly in the 
interest of the people and intended to advance the cause of 
democracy. But it seems never to occur to these champions 
and heralds of democracy to permit the people to express them- 
selves upon any of the matters so vital to their interest. We 
should remember that the momentous issues with which we 
are dealing to-day, and have been dealing during the last few 
weeks, have not been directly in issue in any election. So far 
as the late election involved the question of peace or war, every- 
one knows that the result of that election meant that the people 
by an overwhelming majority were in favor of a policy of peace. 
That election, in my opinion, should be regarded as a mandate 
from the people to the present administration to have continued 
the policy which had kept us out of war. 

WE SHOULD HAVE BEEN NEUTRAL, 


As was demonstrated in both the Senate and House when 
the war resolution was under discussion a short time ago, we 
could have kept out of this war by the simple plan of obeying 
international law ourselves, and insisting that both sets of bel- 
ligerents should have equally and in all things respected our 
rights as a neutral Nation. Even if that policy had availed 
nothing, it would have been more in keeping with the popular 
will to have followed the sage advice of Thomas Jefferson, who, 
when writing to Elbridge Gerry on June 21, 1797, respecting the 
latter’s mission to the French Republic and referring to the 
conditions which had been brought about by the war between 
France and Great Britain, said: 

The insults and injuries committed on us by both the belligerent 
parties from the beginning of 1793 to this day, and still continued, 
can not now be wiped off by engaging in war with one of them. As 
there is good reason to expect this is the last err eee in Europe, it 
would certainly be better for us to rub through this year as we have 
done through the four preceding ones, and hope that on the restora- 
tion of peace we may be able to establish some plan for our foreign 


oe more likely to secure our peace, interest, and honor in the 
e. 
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I am not now discussing the wisdom or unwisdom of de- 
caring war. The administration, actuated’ by motives the 
rectitude of which I do not now question; rejected both policies 
of which I have spoken, and either of which, I believe, if fól- 
lowed, would have continued our friendly relations with all the 
belligerents with honor to ourselves and incalculable benefit to 
the world. 

The Congress was assembled in special session. „The demand 
was’ made for an unconditional declaration of war. While I 
opposed that declaration: and urged that the momentous ques- 
tion should be first submitted to the people; I appreciate. the 
point of view of tle majority of both Houses of the Congress, 
which lead them to make the required declaration of war with- 
out submitting it to the people. . 

But upon this question, sir, scarcely less vital to the people 
than the declaration of war itself, I purpose to urge as strongly 
as I can that the voters shall have an opportunity to express 
themselves by an advisory vote. As I hope to show a little 
later, under the amendment I have offered that vote can be 
taken without delaying by one moment the plans for the war, 
and with practically no expense. 

The war will end some time. I pray it may be soon. But 
the iniquitous system of draft which this bill proposes and the 
military domination which must attend upon it, if once fastened 
upon the country may perpetuate itself forever. Arm the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government with the power that this 
bill purposes, to select the men to constitute the Army, of 
which the President is Commander in Chief, and it marks the 
beginning of the end of our constitutional government. Its 
forms may be for a time preserved, but the substance of gov- 
ernment will be transferred to the Executive. Before asking 
your consideration of the amendments I have proposed I. wish 
briefly to discuss some of the features of this bill. 

NO EXISTING EMERGENCY, 


This bill opens with the declaration that the extraordinary 
powers therein stated to be conferred upon the Executive are 
asked in view of the “ existing emergency,” which- demands the 
raising of a large: army at this time. What is the existing 
emergency "'?) Emergency means “a sudden occasion“; some- 
thing that calls for immediate action. What is it that calls 
for immediate action in order that we may put into the fleld 
an army of 1,600,000 men, or taking the extremes of the propo- 
sitions of this bill an army of over 1,900,000? That is what 
we are confronted with. Are we threatened with an invasion? 
Must we prepare to repel the attack of any foreign foe—I re- 
peat, to repel the attack of any foreign: foe? Is there danger 
of rebellion: anywhere within our borders? Is any nation seek- 
ing to wrest from us so much as a single foot of our soil? 

If we were in the least danger from any of these sources, it 
might indeed be an emergency which would excuse, if it would 
not justify, the use of arbitrary power in order to meet it. But 
we all know that nothing of the sort threatens. It is true we 
have declared war on Germany, but Germany can not send a 
man or a battleship to our ports to endanger our coasts. Her 
ships are bottled up in her harbors, and even if they could get 
out—the. last thing, by the way, that Germany desires—and 
engage with our fleet, they would be greatly overmatched. Her 
men she could not spare, even if she had any means to trans- 
port them to this country. The submarine attacks from which 
our commerce suffers in common with that of all other nations 
when the ships enter the zone Germany is pleased to call a 
military area are about the same as before we declared’ war. 
Germany, by the way, has not even thought it was: necessary 
to answer our declaration of war by a counter declaration. 

No, Mr. President, in spite of the language of this bill, there 
is no “emergency.” There is a military policy on the part of 
the present administration. which proposes that we shall land 
an army in Europe as soon as may be to wage war with Ger- 
many on European soil. The merits of this policy I shall not 
discuss at this point. Though it may be noted in passing that 
Japan, who has been in alliance with the entente allies almost 
from. the beginning of the war, has never landed a man in 
Europe, and apparently has-no intention of doing so; and also 
it is to be noted that the entente allies have not put the empha- 
sis on the appeal for men at the present time. On the contrary, 
the appeal has been most urgent for money and for munitions 
and food and ships. Ships, ships, and more ships,” as Lloyd 
George says. And to the appeal for money, Congress certainly 
has made a generous response, 

So, Mr. President, we find on calm analysis of the situation 
that there is no “emergency ” requiring us to speedily land an 
army in Europe, and nothing which should hurry us unduly in 
raising and equipping an army for so doubtful a venture or 
requiring us to abandon the policy we have maintained from the 


beginning of the Government, of depending upon voluntary en- 
listments to raise the armies necessary to protect our country. 
VOLUNTEER SYSTEM Has NOT FAILED. 


A report was made from the Committee on Military Affairs 
to accompany the bill under consideration. I have read that 
report with interest, not to say astonishment. I quote a por- 
tion of it, and the portion I quote is found on page 2 thereof: 


laws and the 
diversion created by the tig Pee War we could not have concluded 

t failed the Confederacy in the Civil War, 
and that vernment, to its advan , was quicker to perceive) that 
fact than our own. It likewise failed the Federal Government, and, 
volunteering having practically ceased by the end of 1862, was suc- 
ceeded in the following Te by the first of the draft acts, It failed 
us in the Spanish-American War, for the force then called for was 
never obtained. 

I find much more to the same effect in this report. I had 
supposed, Mr. President, until I read this report that our 
armies in each of the several wars we have waged acquitted 
themselves always with credit, and sometimes I have been led 
to believe that they had performed wonderful deeds of valor 
of which we might all justly; be proud. But according to. this 
report that is all a mistake. It seems that our. forefathers: 
did not wrest their independence from Great Britain as a re- 
sult of the Revolutionary War, but it was, to quote the report, 
“France that gave us our independence.” This report should 
have been a little more specific and have told us whether there 
were really battles at Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill, 
or whether the accounts of those stirring times; which we have 
learned and told to our children, were fairy tales. Perhaps 
the stories of the suffering and the dauntless courage of the: 
American troops at Valley Forge is all an invention, or else it: 
must be that those soldiers had been produced by “ selective: 
draft,” for surely no volunteers ever performed such deeds of 
valor.. 

So it was in the War of 1812, according to this report. Draft 
laws and Napoleon barely enabled us to escape with our lives. 
The valor of our soldiers and our sailors did not enable us to 
win the war if this report is true.. The authors of this report 
are careful not to say that the “draft laws” ever produced! 
so much as a single man for the War of 1812. And so it is in 
all of our other wars. If this report is: correct, we have met 
nothing but failure in them all, ; 

Even in the late Spanish-American War it is charged that 
the volunteers called for never came forward. Truly we are 
æ pusillanimous people if this report is true. But; Mr. Presi- 
dent, the statements in this report are incorrect. If they came 
from a less honorable and responsible source than one of the- 
great committees of the Senate, they would not even merit an 
answer. Considering the source, however; from which this: 
report comes, I desire to enter my solemn protest against the: 
libel it perpetrates upon our living soldiers and the memory 
of those dead who have fought heroically and bravely and suc- 
cessfully every war in which this country has ever engaged. 

PRESIDENT M’KINLEY'’S TESTIMONY. 


So far as the charge is concerned that our young men were 
slackers in the Spanish-American War, I put against the un- 
supported assertion of this report the official statement of 
President McKinley. There were two calls for volunteers in 
the Spanish-American War, and an increase in the Regular 
Army up to 62,000 was provided for. In his second annual mes- 
sage to the Congress, December 5, 1898, President’ McKinley 
said, and I quote him: 

The response to the initial call (on Apr. 23, 1898) for 125,000 
volunteers was instant and complete, as was also the result of the 
second call (on May 25) for 75, additional volunteers. The ranks 
of the Regular Army were increased to the limit (62,000) provided 
by the act of April 26, 1898. 

In justice to the honorable Senator whose name appears upon 
the report accompanying this bill, I wish to say that I do not 
hold him responsible for the statements appearing in this re- 
port. I have no doubt the report was accepted in good faith 
from that coterie of military gentlemen who are trying to kill 
the volunteer system. I am sorry, however, that it should have 
been put forth with the prestige which it receives by having at- 
tached to it the name of the honorable and distinguished Sen- 
ator who has this bill in charge. 

Permit me a further quotation from President McKinley, in 
which he expresses his opinion of the volunteer soldier of the 
Spanish-American War. In an address to the Tenth Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment of Volunteers, delivered August 28, 1899, only 
a short time before he was laid low by the assassin’s bullet, 
President McKinley said, and I quote him: 
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Our troops represented the courage and conscience, the A N and 


atriotism of their country. Whether in Cuba, Porto Rico, or Phil- 
ppines, or at home awaiting orders, they did their full duty, and all 
sought the post of greatest . They never faltered. The Eighth 
Army Corps in the Philippines has made a proud and exceptional 
record, e to be mustered out in April, when the ratifications 
of the treaty of peace were exchan they dia not claim the privi- 
lege—they. declined it. They voluntarily remained in the service and 
declared their purpose to stay until their places could be filled by new 
levies, and longer if the Government needed them. Their service— 
and they understood it—was not to be in camp or garrison, free from 
danger, but on the battle line, where e ure and death confronted 
them and where both have exacted their victims. 


CITES GEN. SHERMAN AND PRESIDENT POLK. 

I had never thought to see the day when it would be necessary 
for anyone to stand up in this Chamber and defend our volun- 
teer soldiers or the system which produces them. 

But since that seems to be necessary I wish to quote briefly 
from Gen. Sherman's opinion of the volunteer soldiers of the 
Civil War, as set out in his Memoirs, volume 11, page 387. He 
said: 

We tried almost every system known to modern nations, all with 
more or less success—vyoluntary enlistments, the draft, and bought 
substitutes—and I think that all officers of experience will confirm 
my assertion that the men who voluntarily enlisted at the outbreak 
of the war were the best—better than the conscript and far better than 
the bought substitute. 

President Polk, in his message to Congress in December, 
1846, in referring to the soldiers who had fought and won the 
Mexican War, had this to say: 

Well may the American people be proud of the energy and gallantry 
of our Regular and Volunteer officers and soldiers. The events of these 
few mon afford a gratifying proof that our country can under any 
emergen confidently rely for the maintenance of her honor and the 
defense of her rights on an effective force ready at all times voluntarily 
to relinquish the comforts of home for the perils and privations of the 
camp. And though such a force may be for the time expensive, it is 
in the end economical, as the ability to command it removes the 
necessity of employing a large standing army in time ‘of peace and 
proves that our people love their institutions and are ever ready to 

efend and protect them. 

Is it no longer true, sir, that we can “ confidently rely for the 
maintenance of our honor and the defense of our rights on an 
effective force ready at all times voluntarily to relinquish the 
comforts of home for the perils and privations of the camp”? If 
we can so rely, and rely with confidence, upon an effective 
force of volunteers to maintain our honor and defend our rights, 
why should we abandon the volunteer plan for the experi- 
ment embodied in this bill? If, sir, we find ourselves in a war 
in which we are afraid to rely upon volunteer soldiers, then 
I say we might better reexamine the reasons for our entering 
into the war than abolish volunteers and substitute for them 
men dragged into the ranks by draft. 

PRESIDENT LINCCLN’S VIEW OF CONSCRIPTS. 


At the time of the resistance to the draft in Pennsylvania in 
1863 President Lincoln, referring to the draft laws, sent a 
verbal message to Col. McClure, chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee. to the effect that while he was desirous of having the 
laws executed, and I quote: 

It might be well in an extreme emergency to be content with the 
appearance of executing the laws. 

* So great was the feeling of the people against the draft laws 
of 1863 that President Lincoln felt constrained to say upon one 
occasion that it was best not to really try and enforce the law. 
And as to the results of the securing by this system, an efficient 
military force, I quote this from President Lincoln: 

We get a a oe . of reinforcements together and start them to 
the front, but after deducting the sick, the Sewer tere, the 3 and 
the discharged, the numbers seriously diminish by the time they reach 
their destination. It's like trying to shovel fleas across a barnyard— 
you don't get em all there. 

Much has been said here to the effect that the use of the draft 
during the latter part of the Civil War is a precedent for the 
policy of this bill. In the first place, drafting men into the Army 
for the preservation of the unity of a nation is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition from draft for an expeditionary force to 
carry on a foreign war in which the national integrity is in no 
wise involved or threatened. The Constitution in its provision 
that the National Guard shall be subject only to service for the 
defense of the country makes clear this elementary distinction. 

As a matter of fact, our use of the draft in the Civi! War and 
the results of it furnishes one of the strongest arguments against 
this bill. Every argument made in the congressional debates in 
behalf of the draft during our Civil War is an argument against 
this draft. In the first place, it is to be said that the men drafted 
or sought to be drafted in the Civil War were to be used within 
our own borders and to crush existing rebellion. 

Even Germany—despotie Germany—to whom, according to 
the sponsors of this bill, we are going to carry the blessed mes- 
sage of democracy“ and force its acceptance by our guns and 
bayonets, when she has occasion to transport armies over the 
seas for service in foreign lands does so by calling for volun- 


teers. In the Boxer rebellion, in 1900, the quota of soldiers 
and men which Germany sent to China were men who volun- 
teered for the work. (See Reichstag Report, vol. 1, pp. 225-228.) 

Under the law Germany’s colonial troops can only be enlisted 
for overseas service upon their voluntary application. (See 
sec. 2, law of July 5, 1896, R. G. P., 1, p. 653; also act of 
July 25, 1898, amended August, 1908, and in force at the out- 
break of the European war.) 

The English law as to the overseas service of men obtained 
through her colonies is the same, and the vast armies that have 
gone to England from Canada, Australia, and elsewhere to help 
the mother country in this war, every man of them has volun- 


teered. 
ENGLAND UNABLE TO DRAFT IN HER COLONIES, 


Draft in England is being held up to our people as an example 
of what we should do. In this matter of draft we should look 
to England’s liberty-loving colonies rather than to England her- 
self for our example. Canada has contributed most generously 
to the war. Every account of a great battle has something 
to say of the notable bravery and efficient service of Canadian 
troops. Yet after almost three years of war Canada has not 
even considered the draft. Would it not be wiser to ask the 
advise of the statesmen of our neighboring Canadian Parlia- 
ment rather than those of England? Or before coming here to 
tell the United States to raise an army by draft, why did not 
our distinguished English visitors first visit Canada and secure 
the adoption of the draft system there? è 

Australia, too, by all the standards of patriotic service in 
time of war has made a wonderful record on the battle fields 
of Europe during the last three years. Australia was asked to 
ae the draft. The question was submitted to a yote of the 
people. 

I do not know whether the attention of the Senate or of any 
Senator has been called to the fact that Australia passed upon 
that question by a vote of the people. It is rather interesting. 
The draft was rejected by a large majority. The action in no- 
wise indicated disloyalty on the part of the Australian popula- 
tion, but the people of Australia believed the draft a deniat 
of fundamental rights and they would have none of it. 

Ireland also has furnished her quota of brave men for the 
European firing lines. And yet when, after a long struggle, 
England was able to put the clutch of the draft upon her own 
sons she did not think it wise to draft the sons of Ireland. 
They were left free to volunteer. 8 

No one questions the patriotism and loyalty of the four and a 
half million of citizens in the United States who are bound by 
closest ties of blood and association to the Emerald Isle. The 
Irish in America, if allowed free choice, would no doubt con- 
tribute their share of volunteers for this war in which we are 
engaged. Shall we subject these proud men of Irish descent 
and birth to the draft in this land of boasted freedom, whose 
kindred are free from the draft in the old country and the 
colonies of the British Empire? 


THE DRAFT IS THE COROLLARY OF MILITARISM, z 


Stop and think for a moment how many of our European 
emigrants have saved and sacrificed and broken the closest 
human tiés that they might rear their sons in a land exempt 
from the tyranny of militarism. The thought of the draft is 
perhaps less abhorrent to us native Americans than to those 
who have felt the iron heel in other lands and have come to the 
United States believing it a refuge for those who love liberty. 

Go out among the Jews, the Italians, the Russians, the Scan- 
dinavians, and other nationalities and you will find a keener 
realization of the meaning of this measure than among those 
citizens who have never learned by hard experience how galling 
is th® yoke of involuntary military servitude, 

The senior Senator from Idaho spoke feelingly, eloquently, 
in this Chamber on the day that war was declared, of his 
sympathy for the 8,000,000 Germans and 2,000,000 Austrians 
who are a no less integral part of our national life than the 
citizens of Scandinavian, Irish, Italian, Russian, or English 
origin, and who have contributed in the same spirit to our 
national unity, prosperity, and progress. 

The fact that we are made up of peoples of many nationali- 
ties, most of whom feel very intensely on this subject of draft, 
should in itself be an impelling reason why Congress should 
insist on a volunteer army to fight on foreign soil. 

The draft is the corollary of militarism and millitarism spelis 
death to democracy. No war can be successfully prosecuted that 
Las not the spontaneous support of the men who do the fighting. 
There is not the shadow of un excuse for pressing men into in- 
voluntary military servitude for the conduct of this war. 

In face of all the reasons why we should adopt the volunteer 
plan for the conduct of this war, it will be a black page in the 
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history of Congress, if we pass the draft provisions of this 
bill. 5 

The feature of compulsory overseas service in foreign lands 
embodied in this bill, for the first time in the history of civil- 
ized government. I believe, distinguishes this measure from 
any draft law of which E have knowledge. It distinguishes it 
certainly from any adopted by any country in a situation similar 
to our own. 

WEBSTER SAID TITE DRAFT WAS UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


If it was the fashion of the day to pay any attention to the 
Constitution, it might be well to demonstrate that there is no 
authority in the Constitution to raise an army by draft and 
send them across the seas into foreign lands, there to engage 
in military operations which do not involve protection of the 
lives or property or rights of the citizens in this country. Even 
the right to raise men by draft to carry on a war here at home 
has been seriously questioned, and in view of the peculiar lan- 
guage of the Constitution and the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is one simply of delegated powers, able and distin- 
guished statesmen and lawyers have argued that the Federal 
Government had no such power. 

Now, I am going to read for the edification of the Senate an 
authority upon that subject: I read from the speech on the 
conscription bill delivered by Daniel Webster in the House of 
Representatives December 9, 1814. Mr. Webster says: 


e other, the same 


Congress has power to create a Dictator. The 5 which have 
0 
which is urged now, 


language which is true only in regard to despotism. e tyranny of 
arbitrary governments consists as much in its means as in its ends; 
and it would be a ridiculous and absurd constitution which should be 
less cautious to guard against abuses in the one case than in the other, 
All the means and instruments which a free government exercises, as 
well as the ends and objects which ft pursues, are to partake of its 
own essential character, and to be conformed to its genuine spirit. 
A free government witb 1 means to administer it is a con- 
tradiction; a free government without adequate provision for personal 
security is an absurdity; a free government, with 
power of military con: ption, is a solecism, at once the most ridiculous 
and abominable that ever entered into the head of man. 

Shades of the departed Webster, the greatest expounder of 
our Constitution! A little more than 100 years ago what I am 
reading here to-night was uttered by that great statesman, the 
man of all in the honored list who best understood and best 
interpreted the Constitution. I shall now read and print as an 
appendix to my remarks a more extended extract from Mr. 


Webster’s argument.. (See Appendix No. 1.) 
WANT SAME PRINCIPLE APPLIED AS WAS APPLIED IN CIVIL WAR. 


I have said that the arguments which support the draft propo- 
sition of the Civil War refute the draft proposition contained 
in this bill. This is easily shown by a reference to the debates 
upon the draft law of the Civil War. No man attempted then 
to justify the draft except upon the ground of absolute neces- 
sity. It was said again and again in the course of those debates 
that if ang other means could be pointed out which gave reason- 
able hope of securing the men to crush the rebellion to save the 
Nation, that means would be adopted. What we, as opponents 
of this bill, are asking to-day simply is that the same principle 
shall be applied. No man can say with any show of truth that 
we can not raise in this country by voluntary enlistment every 
man and more than will be required in this war declared April 
4, 1917. 

Mr. Olin, of New York, who had the Civil War draft om in 
charge in the House in 1863 when that bill was under con- 
sideration, said (p. 1214, Congressional Globe) : 

I should bave been glad to have seen this rebellion crushed by the 
voluntary efforts of the citizens of the Republic, but if this can not be, 
I believe it to be a part of my duty to place at the command of the 
General Government every soldier capable of 8 arms and thus 
give the rebel Confederacy to understand, give the world to understand, 
that the destruction of the Republic will never come until the Republic 
becomes a solitude and a desert, 

Again he says: 

This is the first attempted exercise of that great power * * * to 


compel all our citizens to devote their lives to sustain, defend, and — 
petuate the life of the Republic. Ps et 


You will observe in Mr. Olin’s statement, as well as through- 
out the entire debate, that the men of that time made no pre- 
tense that there had ever previously been any resort to draft in 
this country. You will also note in this speech, as in that of 
every other advocate of the draft at the time, that the prin- 
tiple is laid down that every man capable of bearing arms 


an uncontrolled 


must be put into the Army, and that that must be done in order 
that the Republie might not perish. 

When the time comes as the result of this war upon which we 
are now embarking that every man must bear arms in order 
to beat off the foe and save the Republic, I venture to say that 
no voice will be raised against such legislation as may then be 
necessary to accomplish that purpose; but until it is felt that 
there is at least some slight occasion for resorting to the draft 
T can not see how any man who loves his country and cherishes 
her institutions can be willing to call into existence this awful 
autocratic and despotie power the exercise of which nothing can 
justify except the extremist necessity. 

Resorting to the draft at the time and under the conditions 
described in the Civil War was the exception which proves the 
rule that voluntary enlistment is the normal manner of raising 
an army. As well might you say that because a surgeon is 
justified in cutting off the leg of a patient afflicted with a dis- 
ease or suffering from an injury which makes his only chance 
of life dependent upon such an operation that the surgeon might 
go about cutting off legs at will when no such necessity for 
the operations existed as to contend that because the draft was 
justified in the acute crises of the Civil War that it should be 
applied now. 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S ATTITUDE. 

The letter said to be an unissued letter from President Lin- 
coln concerning the draft of the Civil War printed in the re- 
port which accompanied this bill from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and from which report I have previously quoted, con- 
tains the complete and final answer to the sponsors of this bill. 
In that letter, found on page 5 of the report, it is said: 

We already hay d have had, in the service, a - 
tially all the men that can be obtained upen . 

res 4 

“Voluntary weighing of motives!" Weighing of motives by 
each man for himself. I continue to quote: 

And yet we must somehow obtain more 
object ot the contest, together with all the Sinead ca 5 — ia 
expended in the effort to secure it. To meet this necessity the law for 
the draft has been e 

“Voluntary weighing of motives!” Lincoln understood. He 
knew that it was the inalienable right of every citizen to weigh 
for himself the motives pro and con as to his entering the Army. 
In the case of a minor it was his right and his duty to seek 
and to some extent be guided by the views of his parents; and 
it was the right and the duty of the parents to advise and, to 
some extent at least, control the decision of the minor son who 
had under consideration the grave question of whether he should 
volunteer or not. It never occurred to Lincoln that the men 
who were asked to join the Army should be expected to give up 
this right of voluntary choice—“ voluntary weighing of mo- 
tives!” It was only in the great crisis, when the iron hand of 
absolute despotism must be laid upon the individual in order 
that the Nation might survive, that he considered the possibility 
of the draft. Again in this same letter he said, with his won- 
derful clearness of expression: 

There can be no army without men. Men can be had only voluntarily 
or involuntarily. We have ceased to obtain them voluntarily, and to 
obtain them involuntarily is the draft—the conscription. If you dis- 
pute this fact, and declare that men can still be d voluntarily in 
sufficient numbers, prove the assertion by yourselves volunteering in 
such numbers, and I shall gladly give up the draft. 

Note the words “ we have ceased to obtain them voluntarily.” 
Have we ceased to obtain soldiers voluntarily for this war? 
Why, it has been demonstrated on this floor during the course of 
this debate, by the Senator from Missosuri [Mr. REED] and 
others, that you have but to call for the soldiers and they will 
volunteer. When you gentlemen, supporters of this bill. can say 
truthfully, as Lincoln said, “We have ceased to obtain men 
voluntarily,” then you have a right, and only then, under the 
authority of Lincoln’s example, to resort to the draft; but until 
you can say that Lincoln is against you, every authority to 
which you have appealed is against you, every precedent in this 
or any other free Government is against you. 

But even under these circumstances the draft in the Civil 
War was a complete failure. It did not produce enough men 
to suppress the riots which the attempted enforcement of the 
draft caused. This is strikingly demonstrated by Lincoln him- 


self. 
GEN. MILES AGAINST THE DRAFT. 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, an able, devoted soldier and patriot, 
testified before the House Committee on Military Affairs in Jan- 
uary, 1916, on House bill 12766. Gen. Miles began his service 


in the Civil War as second lieutenant in 1861. He was rapidly 


promoted for meritorious service, mustered out in 1865, and 
brevetted major general of volunteers August 25, 1864, for 
“highly meritorious and distinguished conduct throughout the 
campaign and particularly for gallantry and valuable services 


1917. 
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at the Battle of Reams Station, Va?” He was awarded eon- 
gressional medal of honor July 23, 1892, for distinguished gal- 
lantry at Chancellorsville; conducted several campaigns a 
hostile Indians on the western frontier; was commander of 
the United States troops at Chicago during the railroad strike 
trouble in 1894; senior commanding officer of the United States 
Army 1895 to 1903; retired, August 8, 1903. 

Gen. Miles, being examined before this committee, testified as 
follows: 


Mr. GORDON. You are opposed to compulsory service? 

Gen. Mirus. Absolutely. 

Mr. Gorpox, Do you believe that we can raise 133,000 men each 
year for three years for the continental army without compulsion? 

Gen. MILEs. ith compulsion, I hope not. F think it would be a very 
dangerous. step toward centralization. As far as conscription was con- 
cerned, that was tried out during the Civil War with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. I think there were 54,000 men added to the Army—54, 
ditional to 2,600,000 men—by conscription, but I know that just at that 
time of the crisis of the Gettysburg campaign thousands of the best 
troops, drilled and disciplined men in the Army, had to be taken out of 
the field and sent back to suppress the riots occasioned by that un- 

pular measure. Approximately 10,000 or 12,000 were ordered to 

ew York, and I know that there was a brigade in Pennsylvania which 
was organized at Huntingdon, and, instead of being sent to the field, 
where they were needed, they were sent to Philadelphia to maintain 
order. It was a very unpopular measure at that time im that great 
erisis of the Nation. 


On this same subject, before the same committee, Prof. Ed- 
ward P. Chaney, professor of European history, University of 
Pennsylvania, testified as follows: 


Only two or three times was the draft used; and whether the draft 
was ever used at other times, I have never seen any authoritative state- 
ment. It was recommended, as I say, by Congress for the States. It 
was not used in the War of 1812 and it was not used im the Mexican 


War. It was only used at the inning of the third year of the Civil 
War, when the bill was passed for the us of the draft. In July, 
1863, was the first effort to enforce that Which was made. Three times 


after that the draft was made use of. The draft 
these two other provisions—that men could y money indemnity or 
guarantee a substitute. When they guarant substitutes it was, in a 
certain sense, that they were going recruiting for certain men. 

I doubt very much whether Mr. Lincolm would have approved of the 
draft, certainly at the beginning, if he had not felt it necessary, and 
he wrote that he was willing to do that because there were no other 
alternatives. As this actually worked out. somewhat more than half of 
the men drafted were excused under one exception or another, more 
than half of those left secured substitutes, and less than half of those 


was accompanied with 


still left were actually drafted into the service. Of the something like 
2, A men in our Army, only 2 or 3 . cent served under compul- 
sion, and the draft was accompanied with riots. 


AMERICANIZE OUR MILITARY, DO NOT MILITARIZE AMERICA, 


Maj. William C. Harllee, of the United States Marine Corps, 
testified before the Senate Military Committee in a previous 
Congress when the subject of universal military training was 
under discussion. Maj. Harllee, who served as private, cor- 
poral, and sergeant during the Philippine insurrection, and as a 
cadet at the Academy at West Point for 2 years, and for 17 
years as an officer of the Marine Corps, offered some very 
sensible, enlightening, and progressive views as to the best way 
of raising and maintaining an army. 

He begins his testimony with this very pertinent inquiry: 


Instead of attempting to militarize America and to bring America to 
the ideals of the present military orthodoxy, why not Americanize our 
military institution and bring it to the ideals of America? 

On the subject of conscription Maj. Harllee says: 


I am opposed to universal service, or compulsory service, or any other 
kind of service other than that rendered by willing men. 
Unhappy or dissatisfied meh are of no service to a mili or any other 
body. + * Unwilling men burden armies, eat its su 

retard its action, and give it panic. Even if there were enough jails 
and Federal constabularies to enforce universal service without riots 
among a people, it would not be good business to do it. 

No, Mr. President, you can not excuse the attempt to foist 
the draft upon the people of this country by any appeal to 
history, or any resort to precedent, and so it is that the sup- 
porters of this bill shift their ground. At one time they declare 
that we can not raise the necessary army by voluntary enlist- 
ment; at another time they assert that voluntary enlistment 
will raise too many. Ať another time they say that the 
“selective draft” is necessary in ordér te get the right kind of 
young men into the Army; at another they contend that it is 
necessary in order that the “slackers” may not be left at 
home. The President has put this wholly theoretical, and, to 
my mind, fallacious argument in its most attractive form. 

CONTRASTS ATITIUDE: OF PRESIDENTS LINCOLN AND WILSON. 


For æ statement of the President's argument I quote his 
recent letter to Con n HELVERING, of Kansas, given to 
the press on the 19th of this month. In that letter he says: 


The idea of the selective draft is that those should be chosen for 
service in the Army who can be most readily spared from the proseeu- 
tion of the other activities which the country must engage in and to 
which it must devote a great deal of its best energy and 9 

The volunteer system does not do „ When men 2 * 
selves, they choose without due regard te their other 
responsibilities, 


They have got to be jacked up. 


And again: : 
short, has at its heart this 
to serve and that a publie 
upon whom the obligation of military 
t. and also in a sense choose those who shall do the 
rest of the Nation’s work. 

There you have it! ‘There you have Prussianism raised to 
the nth power. “When men choose themselves, they sometimes 
choose without due regard to their other responsibilities,” so 
says the President. And what is the remedy? The President’s 
letter furnishes the answer. “A public authority should choose 
those upon whom the obligation of military service shall rest“; 
but into what service, trade, or labor the draft agent of the 
President decides, for the President does not stop with choosing 
“those upon whom military service shall rest,” but “also in a 
sense chooses those who shall do the rest of the Nation's work.” 
The individual is to have no right of choice. A “public au- 
thority ” Is to do it. The counsels of the father, the wishes and 
the prayers of the mother, the judgment of the young man him- 
self are all scouted as unworthy of consideration under this 
plan. Oh, how different was Lincoln's conception! He said 
let there be “ voluntary weighing of motives” by the individual 
so long as that is possible, and only abandon that course when 
the very life of the Nation is at stake and to abandon it seems 
the one possible way of securing an army to preserve the Nation. 

No Prussian dream of efficiency could induce Lincoln to 
abandon the democratic principle that the citizen was able to 
choose for himself, and had a right to choose for himself, and 
had the intelligence to choose wisely and the patriotism to make 
the choice with devotion to his country as well as with due 
regard to his own obligations, until, as he said, the moment 
of great crisis arrived and the life of the Nation hung in the 
balance. Remember that the Prussian system which this bill 
foolishly attempts to imitate is only efficient—in so far as con- 
scription produces an efficient system—because it has been 
drilled into the subjects of that country through generations, 
and because during all that time the individual has had con- 
stantly before him the specter of war and invasion and possible 
destruction by the surrounding nations. 

Col. Maude, cited so often as a high authority—Col. F. N. 
Maude, of the British Army, in an article on the achievements 
of the British Army in this war, says, speaking of the relative 
merits of the German or Prussian system and the volunteer— 
for at the time this article was written Great Britain had not 
resorted to conscription : 

Compulsion had done all that it conld do, and more than even the 

t Prussian dared to expect, for their troops. It bas carried them 
forward to almost certain death in a manner whieh has exacted the 
admiration of all our men and officers: but at that eritical moment 
when the fate of empires hangs in the balance it has always failed them 
and our men—territoriais and regulars: allke— 

Volunteers, for all the territorials are volunteers, and regu- 
lars—and all the regulars in Great Britain were volunteers up 
to the time that this article was written— 

n with the onet with a determination 
never dreamt of eee pore the 88 Waterloo and the Pen- 
sula. 

Your compulsory system, your draft system, may produce a 
machinelike type of soldiery, but that element which sweeps 
to victory, which comes from the devotion that leads men to 
victory, you find wanting under any system that must depend 
upon compulsion for service. 

PRUSS<‘ANIZING THE UNITED STATES, 


Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, of New York, m October, 1915, 
stated the same idea now expressed by the President—not in the 
fine phrase of the President, but in the blunt words of the camp— 
in his address to the Technology Club, of New York. Since 
that time those in authority have felt it necessary to use more 
diplomatic language to express the same idea. His frankness 
in speech has not been imitated by any of the advocates of the 
draft. I quote from the report of his address in the New York 
Times, under date of October 21, 1915. He had the same idea 
of the way to make soldiers that the advocates of this bill have. 


[From the New York Times, Oet. 21, 1915.} 


Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan told members of the Technology Club at 

the fifth “war luncheon” yesterday that the greatest value of a 

1 soldiery came from the process which made them mere automa- 

to trained to do the bidding of their officers. “‘ The first thing that 

m be — he said, is to destroy all initiative, and that with 
the training fits men to be soldiers. 

“The recruit does not know how to carry ont orders. His mental 
state differs from that of the trained soldier who obeys mechanically. 
We must get our men so that they are machines. 

“We pare 7 TETS our oe trained so —.— the influence ot rar is 
overpowe: e per! an uncompromising system often 
backed up by à pistol in the hands of an officer. 

“The reeruits. have got to put their heads into the military noose. 
They have got to be bawled out.” 
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That tells the story. .That is the condition to which this 
Prussianizing plan would reduce our men in the ranks. The 
very first step in that plan is taken when the “ public authority” 
referred to by the President—some underling it may be in the 
military service—raps at the door with the butt of his musket 
and tells the parents that he has come to take their boy, to 
transport him over the seas and put him in the trenches to be 
killed, or perhaps only blinded or permanently crippled. The 
parents can not even argue with this petty military agent who 
is given the power of life or death over their boy, for to do so 
would not only be useless but it would be resisting the draft, 
and they would only render themselyes Hable to the terrible 
penalties provided for such a crime. What a mockery it is to 
apply the expression “universal obligation to serve” to such 
a proceeding as that. That this idea of selective draft has been 
tolerated up to this point by the people is due, in my opinion, 
to the fact that it has been presented with a plausibility which 
has lead them to believe that it would mean equal opportunity 
and equal liability to serve the country. And the same patriot- 
ism and loyalty which would have made the volunteers come 
forth in overwhelming force had they been called for has led 
many of the people to remain silent while a controlled press has 
clamored for the Prussianizing of our Army. 

But once they understand what this means, once they feel 
the iron hand within the velvet glove, we shall see that the 
spirit is not dead which has raised volunteer armies again and 
again in defense of liberty. When they see that “ universal 
service” may mean favoritism and unfair discrimination—and 
no man in the White House, however well intentioned he may 
be, can prevent abuses under the provisions of this bill—they 
will find the means of relief through their most powerful 
weapon—the American citizen’s ballot. 

WHAT THB SELECTIVE DRAFT MEANS, 


It has been said that the obligation to serve the country as 
a soldier is a universal obligation, like that of paying taxes, to 
support the Government. In my opinion there is no analogy 
between the two; but, even if there were, the analogy between 
the selective draft of this bill and the obligation to pay taxes 
would mean that it would be left to the judgment of some 
“public authority“ to decide who would pay taxes and who 
should not. 

A little while ago we had with us an English captain, who 
testified before the Committee on Military Affairs of the House 
of Representatives on April 14 last. His full title is Capt. 
Percy George Reginal Benson, and he made a strong statement 
in favor of our applying the draft. His argument is precisely 
that of the President. 

I quote from his testimony, page 5 of hearings before House 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

Mr. Kaun. In this country it has been stated that by reason of 
your volunteer system at the beginning many of your best men who 
could have been utilized as officers were killed? 

Capt. Bensos. Undoubtedly. For instance, men of that type went 
out in the Sportsmen's Battalion, an organization composed of 1,028 
men. Those men had the sporting spirit and wanted to go to the 
front, and instead of the Government saying, All are liable to sery 
and we will not let you „ but we will take you into the officers 
training corps for officers,” they went into the Army, There was 
wasted a tremendous lot of valuable material for officers at the be- 
ginning in that way. 

Do you not see? Under the selective draft, the sports and 
bloods, whom some friend thought would make officers, or who 
had a pull, would not get into the trenches. It would be just 
piain Jimmie Jones and Johnnie Smith who would be taken for 
that work, and the sportsmen and the politicians’ sons and the 
boys whose fathers had influence would be held back as “ ma- 
terial for officers.” So the selective draft will choose not only 
who shall go but where they shall go, whether to be shot or 
to be brevetted, whether to be kicked and cuffed, “ jacked up,” 
and “bawled out” as a private soldier, or whether they shall 
receive such soft berths as parental pull may. provide for them. 
All this in the name of democracy! 

Did you ever hear of a Dreyfus case in an army of American 
volunteers? Do you think there could have been such a thing 
as the official murder of the Irishman, Francis Sheehy-Skefling- 
ton, by an officer in our volunteer army, and the officer merely be 
sent to a sanitarium to recuperate? 

J have noticed in the papers during the last few days expres- 
sions of some of the well-known patriots who have come to the 
support of this bill. One was John D. Rockefeller, jr., who, in 
the Washington Star of April 22, has a long interview favoring 
‘selective draft because of its “democratic” tendencies. He 
says: 

I know of no better way of putting men upon a — 
than by putting them 98 N * p> i e 

And Joe Leiter came out with an interview a few days ago 
favoring this bill because of its “ democratic” features. Accord- 
ing to the public press, he said: 


The administration bill is a sensible attempt to equalize the burdens 
of war. It places military service upon the same basis as taxes. ose 
who object it will be “slackers” at heart or expect to secure com- 


missions or some special privilege under the volunteer system. The only 


objection to the administration bill is that it does not give the country 
& permanent policy. 

That is just beginning, you know. Give them a little time, 
and they will fix that all right. This is just a start. It would 
not have been thought of six months ago, but it has been 
nursed for years by the military board, and they have seized 
upon this as a favorable opportunity to fasten it upon the 
American people not merely as a system to be resorted to in 
war; it is the first step toward making the draft permanent. 

SOME “AUTOCRATIC ” TENDENCIES OF THE TIMES. 


Mr. President, I have sometimes been sort of lifted out of 
my surroundings here in the Senate in the last few weeks and 
made to almost doubt my environment as I have heard Senators 
talk about democracy and how much we are to do for other 
governments in spreading the doctrine of democracy. Just a 
few days ago the country was thrilled with the announcement 
that the President of the United States, thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the struggles that are being made in Russia to throw 
off the yoke and establish a free government, and wanting to 
promote their efforts and sustain them, had selected as a pilot 
for them in their struggles through the maze and difficulties of 
establishing a democracy the distinguished gentleman who for- 
merly represented New York in this Senate, Elihu Root. He 
has been designated by President Wilson to go over to Russia 
and see to it that the provisions of their constitution shall 
insure equality for all. 

As I remember, that distinguished gentleman took a very 
active part in a constitutional convention held a few years ago 
to frame a new constitution for the State of New York. His 
influence in that body was, of course, very potential, and the 
document was turned out and submitted to the people to be 
passed upon in the election of 1914. Its adoption became a very 
burning issue. The plain people studied the work of that con- 
stitutional convention. They became pretty well informed 
about it and rejected it at the polls by a majority of upward 
of 500,000. Up to that time Mr. Root had been very prominently 
mentioned as almost sure to be nominated candidate on the 
Republican ticket, but after the election, after the people of the 
State of New York had passed upon the cunning of his handi- 
work in the framing of that constitution, it led very promptly 
to his withdrawal as the candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. But in these days of new apostles of 
democracy he has been selected by this administration to go to 
Russia and aid the Russian people to establish a free govern- 
ment. 

I imagine that some of the people recently released from 
Siberia, who remember the struggles of their friends, political 
refugees, to secure an asylum in this country during the time 
when the distinguished gentleman who has been selected for 
this high mission by the present administration was in official 
life, and the obstacles which he continually placed in the way 
of their securing an asylum in this country, will perhaps en- 
lighten some of those political refugees who have lately come 
back from Siberia to make their homes in Russia, and they will 
perhaps have a pretty fair understanding as to just how far to 
follow his counsel, These are great duys for demotracy, Mr. 
President. 

This administration has been quite insistent that the people 
of Mexico had a right to work out the sort of a government they 
wanted down there for themselves, frame their own constitu- 
tion, build their own democracy, but under the new doctrine that 
now prevails we are going to draft an army to go to Europe and 
shoot democracy into the German Government. 

But, Mr. President, the times are too serious, the issues too 
momentous for humor, even if it be a little grim; and from any 
point of view we always come back to the proposition that this 
bill, fathered by the Army board and attempted to be foisted 
upon the people in the name of “democracy,” will destroy 
democracy. Every interest, every newspaper, every man who 
has been opposing popular government in this country is to-day 
lined up in support of this bill. 

BILL MEANS A MILITARY AUTOCRACY. 


I have trespassed longer upon the time of the Senate than 
I intended in a general discussion of this measure, for I wish 
to reserve some time for consideration of the amendments which 
I have proposed. There are many glaring defects in the bill, 
eyen from the standpoint of those who favor it. For example, 


the provision of section 2, that all persons not alien enemies 
who have declared their intention to become citizens shall be 
subject to draft. It is familiar law, though possibly not known 
to the Army board, that we have no right to draft aliens within 
our borders into military service, other than locally and in the 
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nature of police service. Besides, there are treaties with a 
number of the nations involved specifically forbidding such 
preceeding on our part. Every person whom we force into the 
Army under these conditions and every family of every such 
person, if the drafted men were killed, could properly present 
claims against the Government. 

If this bill contemplated anything except the creation of a 
military autocracy it would have extended the rights of the 
men in the ranks and provided proper compensation for them 
and protection for their families against want, in the case of 
their death. That we should pay the common soldier $15 a 
month for the privilege of being shot and crippled for life, and 
leaving his family destitute, and then refuse to provide a suffi- 
cient pension for his dependents, is one of the crying shames 
ef our Army plan. It would have been the first thing to have 
been corrected in this bill had the Army board back of it had 
the least idea that the common soldier had any rights entitled 
to respect. h 

PLAN SHOULD BE SUBMITTED TO VOTE OF PEOPLE. 

I come now, Mr. President, to the amendment I have pro- 
posed providing for an advisory vote on the part of the quali- 
fied electors upon the following question: 

The Government of the United States having declared war against 
the Government of Germany, shall the United States Government at 
ee raise an army by draft to send to Europe to prosecute the 
war y 

The methods by which the advisory vote can be obtained are 
very simple. This vote could be secured while registration was 
going forward under the bill, which, according to my amend- 
ment, strikes out the draft features and provides for raising the 
required number of men by voluntary enlistment. Practically 
no expense would be involved in obtaining the vote, and every 
voter would be given the opportunity of expressing his opinion 
upon this most vital question. If the people vote in favor of 
the draft and of sending the Army to Europe, that closes the 
discussion. If the friends of this bill are sure that it has the 
support of the people, they should be the first to agree to this 
amendment. If the principle of the bill has not the support of 
the people, it should be abandoned. No harm can come from 
pursuing the course I propose. Incalcuable harm may result 
if that course is not pursued and this bill is forced through at 
this time. The draft features can be quickly added to the volun- 
teer features, which are preserved in the bill by the proposed 
amendment, if the people vote in favor of the draft, and in the 
meantime enlistments under the volunteer system will have 
proceeded. Not a day will have been lost. In a matter of such 
transcendent importance, where it is proposed to reverse the 
policy of this Government from its beginning, and upon which 
the people have never had the opportunity to express them- 
selves in any form, a decent regard for the principle of popular 
government requires that the question involved in this bill should 
be submitted to the voters. 

The proposed amendment, as I have said, is intended to 
eliminate from the bill all draft features, except those relating 
to the National Guard, and adds to the bill a simple, speedy, 
and inexpensive plan by which the voters of the country may 
express themselves upon the principle of draft. 

This is accomplished by leaving the sections numbered first 
and second of section 1 of the bill untouched, and by slight 
changes in the language of the bill eliminating the draft fea- 
tures, as indicated on the face of the bill, and providing for 
voluntary enlistment. 

Section 3 of the bill under this plan is necessarily stricken 
out. 

All provisions ef the bill relating to registration and raising 
the required n r of troops is retained. The bill if passed in 
the amended form would therefore permit of everything be- 
ing done that would be done under the original bill for a num- 
ber of weeks, so far as actual raising and equipping the Army 
is concerned. 

The proposed amendment does not disturb the provisions of 
the subdivision second, in section 1, relating to drafting the 
National Guard, for the reason that this is substantially the 
law at the present time, and to suggest disturbing it would raise 
a question not now necessary to consider. 

While the work of voluntary enlistment, equipment, and 
registration would be going forward under the law if the bill 
in the amended form was enacted, the provisions with respect 
to a referendum would become operative, and within 45 days 
or less from the time the bill in its amended form became law 
we could have the most complete expression of the opinion of 
the voters of the country on the subject of draft which it would 
be possible to obtain. This vote is made advisory in order to 
avoid any possible constitutional difficulty; and -there can be 
little doubt that if the voters express themselyes strongly 


against the draft, we would proceed to raise our army accord- 
ing to the only plan under which we have ever raised an army 
in this country, namely, by voluntary enlistment. If, however, 
the voters express themselves in favor of the draft, then it is 
certain that all substantial opposition to the draft at this time 
will disappear. 

SUBMISSION WOULD OCCASION NO DELAY. 

The plan would give the people an opportunity to be heard, and 
would put at rest any possible controversy which might arise 
if it is sought to enforce a draft without giving to the voters any 
opportunity for expression on the subject. 

This amendment requires no new machinery to put it in 
operation. It uses the Census Bureau and the Post Office, and 
it can be completed within 45 days. The Government Printing 
Office can supply the necessary ballots within 10 days. They 
can be delivered at the rate of 1,800,000 per day. As soon as 
such delivery begins the Director of the Census can start the 
distribution, and the whole country can be supplied within the 
time provided. The Director of the Census can determine the 
size of the ballot, and thus can order it in a form to permit it 
to run through the counting machinery, so that the counting 
can be done rapidly. The result will be ascertained promptly, 
accurately, and in a way to furnish an authoritative guide to 
Congress. 
Mr. President, the suggestion has been made by the Senator 
on my right and the Senator on my left that a recess might be 
taken at this hour and that I might conclude my remarks in the 
morning. If I could be certain te have the floor to go on with 
my address in the morning, I would very gladly relinquish it 
at this time and not detain the Members of the Senate and the 
officers of the Senate a moment longer to-night; but unless I 
can be assured of being recognized and having the floor to conr 
chide what I have to say to-morrow morning I must go on 
to-night. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, so far as I am person- 
ally concerned it would be all right, but I know that there are 
a number of Senators who expect to speak to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair would, of course, be unable to make any promise as to 
to-morrow, because he is only a temporary occupant of the chair 
and will not be in the chair in all probability in the morning. 
It is entirely with the Senate, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, and while the Chair assumes that there would be 
time for the Senator to conclude in the morning, he does not 
feel that he would have the authority to make any promise that 
might bind whoever may be in the chair at that time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Chair has a list before him on 
the desk, as I understand, of quite a number of Senators who 
desire to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is quite a large number 
at the desk. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They are awaiting recognition under 
an understanding with the Vice President, and, of course, I 
might be excluded from recognition to-morrow morning if I 
yielded the floor under a misapprehension to-night. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will say to the Sen- 
ator that I should like to have spoken to-morrow, but there 
were a number of Senators who expected to speak to-morrow, 
and so I made my remarks this evening. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am not making any 
request on the ground of personal convenience to myself. I 
never felt fresher or better than I do now, or more able to 
proceed, and I will not waste another moment in the discus- 
sion of this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will understand 
that the Chair would personally have no objection to the Sen- 
ator going on in the morning, but the difficulty is that he 
can not promise anything as to what might be the ruling of the 
occupant of the chair in the morning. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well, Mr. President, I will con- 
tinue my observations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to ask the Senator if he does not 
intend to discuss his amendments to-morrow, also? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can not do so within five minutes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Ten minutes are allowed, as I understand. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I can speak once on the bill gen- 
erally for 10 minutes, and only once. I haye two amendments 
that cover a number of pages, and which are, in my view, im- 
portant, the discussion of which would require some time. I 
do not know that I advance the chance of those amendments 
being favorably considered by the Senate by discussion to-night, 
but if the matter which I am putting before the Senate now can 
appear in the Recorp to-morrow before the Senate meets, what 
I submit to-night on those amendments might pass under the 
eyes of some Senators who are not here. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I will state to the Senator that I think the 
Recorp is printed about 3 o'clock, and if he wishes to get his 
remarks in the Recorp I think he had better conclude pretty 
soon. I make the suggestion in order that the Senator's re- 
marks get into the Reconrp. I want to be sure that they get 
into the Reconp, for I should like to read them over after hav- 
ing heard them, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very anxious to get them into the 
Recorp, and I will not waste any more tine in discussing this 
matter of recognition. 

WOULD EXEMPT CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 

The further amendment which I have proposed adds to the 
bill a new section to be known as section 12 and requires very 
little explanation. This bill is so framed as to allow the Presi- 
dent great latitude in exempting persons from its provisions 
who would, except for such exemptions, be liable to draft under 
the provisions of this bill. 

The exemption provisions of the bill are found in section 3; 
and provide, in the first place, that certain classes shall be 
exempt as a matter of law, and include in such exempted classes 
nll “ officials, legislative, executive, and judicial of the United 
States and of the several States and Territories.“ The bill also 
empowers the President at will to exempt numerous other classes 
of persons mentioned therein, and further provides that a per- 
son who “ is found to be a member of any well-organized religious 
sect or organization, at present organized and existing, whose 
creed forbids its members to participate in war in any form and 
whose religious convictions are against war or participation 
therein in accordance with the creed of said religious organi- 
zation” shall be exempted. The bill further provides that the 

President is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from said se- 
lective draft persons engaged in industries including agri- 
culture, found to be 5 to the maintenance of the Military Estab- 
lishment or the effective operation of the military forces or the 
maintenance of national interest during the emergency ; those in a status 
with respect to persons dependent ez them for support, which renders 
their exclusion or discharge advisable; and those found to be physically 
and morally deficient. 

So far as I can see almost anyone under these provisions of 
the bill can be exempted, and anyone of the required age that is 
from 19 to 25 years and found to be physically and morally 
fit can be refused exemption. Some one must pass upon the 
thousands and tens of thousands, and perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, of applications for exemption which will arise if 
this bill goes into effect. The bill makes no provision for any 
tribunal; body, or person to pass upon these claims for exemp- 
tion. The English draft law of January, 1916, which seems to 
have contained the germ at least of the present bill and which 
is in many respects vastly superior to it in point of clearness 
as well as definiteness contains a provision for three tribunals, 
namely, a local tribunal, an appeal tribunal, and a central 
tribunal, to pass upon the claims for exemptions. 

From the local tribunal an appeal is allowed to the appeal 
tribunal, and from the appeal tribunal an appeal is allowed to 
the central tribunal, so that the English law provides for 
tribunals at least to secure to the subject such right of exemp- 
tion as the law allows him and endeavors to secure some uni- 
formity of decision. Nothing of the kind is provided in the 
bill now under consideration. 

I have accordingly offered this amendment providing for the 
three tribunals, substantially as provided for in the English 
act mentioned, and I have stated specifically in the amendment 
four grounds of exemption. Some of the grounds of exemp- 
tion provided for in the amendment may be provided for in 
section 3 of the bill, to which I have just alluded; and if so, 
the inclusion of such grounds of exemption does no harm, 

I have endeavored in the amendment, however, to extend the 
right of the conscientious objector, so as to take in all persons 
who have “a conscientious objection” to the undertaking of 
combatant service in the present war. If the “selective-draft.” 
law for which this bill provides is to be saved from the danger 
of becoming a means of oppression and tyranny of the worst 
form, tribunals must be provided to pass upon the claims of 
exemption. If the supporters of this bill desire to doom it to 
failure from the start, they have only to force its passage 
without any provision for a tribunal- to pass upon the claims 
for exemption, which are bound to arise under it. The English 
law, even with its liberal provisions for exemption from the 
operation of the draft, and with its three tribunals for hearing 
applications for exemption from the draft, has worked badly. 


SHOULD CUARD AGAINST MILITARY PERSECUTION, 


Mr, Charles P. Trevelyan, M. P., in an open letter to the 
American people published December 5, 1916, said that up to 
October, 1916, there were nearly 2,000 young men in prison by 
reason of conscientious refusal to do military service. I quòte 
this portion of his letter: 


Nor would anyone here have believed three.years ago that nearly 

2,000 Englishmen would have been imprisoned for conscientious refusal 
ef military service, some of them condemned to death, and oniy 
= 2 at the last moment, and many builied and tortured by the 

Yet England has a homogenous population, not made up-as 
ours is of people from almost every nation in the world. If the 
result of the attempted enforcement of the English draft law 
under the conditions existing there, with its liberal exemptions 
and tribunals to pass upon the claims for exemptions, are as 
stated above by Mr. Trevelyan, what can you expect will follow 
in this country if this bill is passed, without containing even 
the safeguards of the English law, 

Furthermore, as we all know, there are many thousands of 
spiritual-minded citizens in the United States who believe that 
all war is wrong, and that it is against civilization and the 
Christian religion, and who will be killed rather than to kill. 
These people are by no means confined to members of religious 
organizations—as that language used in this bill. These people 
are among our best citizens—sdber, industrious, law-abiding, 
God-fearing people, and yet this bill makes no provision which 
will allow them to obey the dictates of their conscience if in 
the operation of the draft they are selected for military service, 
and neither does it contain any provision to protect these people 
or any others from being singled out and made the special 
objects of military persecution under this law. These and 
other considerations in justice and fairness require the adop: 
tion of this amendment. 

OUR REAL PROBLEM IN THIS WAR. 

Mr. President, the declaration of war as passed by Congres 
was, to quote the gist of it: 

That the state of war between the United States and the Imperial 
Government of SEESE TET which has been thrust upon this United States, 
is hereby formally declared. 

This momentous step having been taken, it was to be ex- 
pected that we should proceed to conduct the war along-definite 
lines and for specific ends. And in the great ordeal with which 
the Nation is confronted it seems to me the people of the United 
States will want to know, and that they have the right to know; 
what the governmental policy is to be and to what ends the w: ar 
is to be fought. 

The general world situation, together with the events that it 
is claimed caused the United States to enter the war clearly 
indicate that our efforts should be directed along two well- 
defined lines: 

First. All our naval and military resources should be concen- 
trated on the solving of the submarine problem. 

Second. All our moral and diplomatic power should be di- 
rected to the earliest possible conclusion of the war on the basis 
of a durable peace. 

We had gone to war because Germany s persistent submarine 
warfare had interfered with the rights of neutral commerce. 
Logically our naval and military resources should have been 
concentrated upon destroying submarine menace—to the assem- 
bling of an army of experts from civil and military life, whose 
genius, skill, and training, backed by all the resources of this 
great Nation of ours, might cope with the dreaded submarine. 

We need not theorize or speculate as to the practical wisdom 
of the course so clearly marked out for us by the long line of 
events that led to the declaration of war, nor is it worth while 
to dwell upon the fact that such a line of action was in ac- 
cordance with our traditions in keeping us free from entangling 
alliances and preserving the advantages of our independent 
place in the world. 

Congress was not given an opportunity to say anything about 
the war policy. With only a day intervening after the declara- 
tion of war Congress was asked to appropriate $7,000,000,000— 
only one billion less than the entire cost of the Civil War—and, 
without any budget or any guarantee whatever of how it was 
to be spent, other than that three billions was to be loaned to 
the allies and the remainder to be used for the prosecution of 
war, the bill was hurried through Congress under the strange 
spell of an “emergency call. The two objects were presented 
in the one measure, so that it was necessary to vote the loan 
for the allies if we voted supplies for the Army and Navy neces- 
sary for the conduct of the war. I say for myself that other- 
wise I would not have voted to make the loan, if it had been a 
separate proposition, if I could have voted for the supplies for 
the Army without casting my vote for the entire bill. Com- 
mitted to war, Congress was bound to furnish equipment, to 
make liberal, generous appropriations for the men and measures 
that such a declaration neeessarily carries with it. 

It is for the American public to judge whether, if the Presi- 


dent had laid before Congress and the people of the United 


States his extraordinary program, tieing this country up with 
the allies, assuming undefined responsibilities and -unforeseen 
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consequences—whether, if he had frankly stated his purpose at 
the time he asked for the declaration of war—whether the 
declaration would have been made at all. 

The declaration has been made. The most urgent demand of 
the President has been satisfied. The enormous sum of money 
has been appropriated by Congress without question and with- 


out stint. 
THE SUBMARINE MENACE, 


But the menace of the submarine is more and more insistent. 
Each day it. becomes more evident that the submarine is the 
problem of the war. y 

Yesterday’s papers contained the alarming official news that 
Lord Devonport, the British food controller, had issued a state- 
ment on April 25 solemnly warning the British public that 
severe privation menaced the nation on account of the country’s 
shipping being depleted daily in large volume. 

If the nations at war can not force enough ships through the 
submarine blockade to transport food to their hungry people 
they surely can not spare ships for the transportation of our 
troops across the Atlantic. 

If we undertake the task with our own Navy, what probable 
fate awaits the expedition? 

The war in Europe furnishes a number of examples of the 
danger of entering great enterprises with blind confidence in 
military and naval power that has not been efficiently organized 
or modernized to meet the enemy. 

Much has been made of the unpreparedness of Great Britain. 
But the history of the war demonstrates that it is not the lack 


of loyalty of volunteers, but the bullheadedness of British states- | 


men and military and naval oflicers in command that is at 
bottom, the cause of blunders, now frankly admitted. It was 
rot because volunteers did not fight valiantly at the Dardanelles 
that the siege failed, It was because the noble lords and 
famous commanders undertook the capture of land fortresses 
which they should have known were invincible against naval 
attack. 

Mr. President, the report of the Dardanelles commission offers 
sad proof of the danger—the awful danger—of blind surrender 
to the dictatorship of any one man, no matter how great a hold 
he may have on public confidence. 

Mr. President, the acute and dangerous situation created by 
the enemy’s submarine warfare might not confront the world 
to-day if England had given heed to the advice and warnings 
of her own experts. At this point I wish, without taking the 
time at this late hour to read in jts entirety, to direct attention 
to the letter of Sir Percy Scott, together with the comment of 
the London Times of June 5, 1914. This letter of Sir Percy 
Scott was written December 15, 1913. That was some time 
before the European war broke out. 

Sir Percy Scott warned the British people, at the time of the 
publication of this letter, that the submarine was to be the 
controlling factor of the seas. It is a remarkable letter, one 
worthy the attention of the American Congress and the Amer- 
ican people before we commit ourselves to policies which will 
prove as disastrous as some of those that have been pursued 
elsewhere without heeding the warning given by Sir Percy 
Scott. 

In connection with that letter I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Senate a very remarkable editorial which appeared in the 
Scientific American on the 7th of April, 1917, entitled“ Ger- 
many’s Submarine Effort.” The result of this special investi- 
gation conducted by the Scientific American presents the seri- 
ousness of the problem which confronts this Nation. Also a 
brief extract from the address of Hon. Walter L. Fisher, former 
Secretary of the Interior, on the subject of the submarine, when 
he spoke at congressional hearings nearly two years ago. I. ask 
leave to print the editorial and also the extract from Mr. 
Fisher's address as a part of the appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

AN EARLY OFFICIAL ENGLISH WARNING, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I read a part of the comment and 
summary that appeared in the London Times in connection 
with the letter of Sir Percy Scott. 

From the London Times, Friday, June 5, 1914.) 


THE SUBMARINE MENACE—SIR Percy Scotr’s ViewS—USELESSNESS OF 
Great BATTLESHIPS—FuTURE NAVAL WARFARE. 


“But the strength of navies can not be reckoned only in dread- 
nuuguts, and the day may come when it will not be reckoned in dread- 
naughts at all.’—Mr. Churchill, March 26, 1912. 

“To the whole system of naval architecture and the methods of 
b are brought under review by the ever-grow- 
sea worthiness of the submarine, and by e 
rpedoes. —Mr. Churchill, 


computing naval stren, 
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incrensing range and accuracy of its fatal to 
March 17, 1914. 

The communication which we print: below must attract 
tention, both at home and abroad, alike from the persona 
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distinguished writer and the cardinal importance of nis subject. Ad- 


miral Sir Percy Scott is a naval officer who has not only shown himself 
on several occasions able to think ahead of his contemporaries, but has 
made good his propnodes; To him we owed the presence of the naval 
gons at -Ladysmith, which saved the situation, if not South Africa. 
e it was who made possible the advance in . with 
heavy guns which has been such an important feature in naval efficiency 
of late years, To him, too, it is due that the navy recently was pro- 
vided with a “director” which has enormously increased the possi- 
bilities of 3 at long ranges and enabled broadside salvo firing to 

be carried out with a precision before unknown. 
* * = * * 


* a 
Sir Percy Scott goes still further in his forecast of the future, for, 
assuming that submarine can not fight submarine, he sees the end o 
sea warfare altogether. Neither numbers nor skill are to avail. Noth- 
ing will live afloat, for, if opposed nations have provided themselves 
with a sufficiency of submarines, they can destroy everything which 
can not hide from these vessels below the surface. The position ap- 
parently will become one of the greatest disadvantage to the nation 
which depends for its existence upon water-borne supplies. Indeed 
the only obvious benefit which these islands will derive from the 
ehange is the removal of all fear of invasion, seeing that, if battle- 
ships and cruisers can not cross submarine-infested waters, neither, of 
course, can transports. 
Sir Percy Scott brings the very, serious charge against those in 
authority of wasting the nation’s money on ships that will be unable 
to fight. It is for them, he suggests, to defend that policy by ex- 
plaining what part the battleship will play in war, how she can be 
made safe from destruction by the submarine at sea or in port, and 
how her situation is to be kept secret from aircraft. Instead of 
battleshpis, he would have the money voted for their construction 
spent on building more submarines and seaplanes. 
Mr. President, the lateness of the hour does not permit me te 
discuss the inevitable conclusion to be drawn from the authori- 
ties I have cited taken in connection with the facts of submarine 
destruction as now known to the world. . 
Shall we, heedless of the warning, reckless of human life, load 
our boys onto transports incapable of defense against sub- 
marine attack, to take their chances of being sunk along with 
the enormous freight tonnage we know is going to the bottom of 
the sea daily? Shall hundreds of thousands of American troops 
be sacrificed as the English and Australian troops were at the 
Dardanelles in a desperate and foolhardy undertaking?‘ Is 
there not enough slaughter going on now without exposing our 
young men to the double risk of being blown up at sea and of 
being killed in the trenches? 
The cause of the allies is suffering much more from scarcity of 
food than from lack of men. The only reasons thus far urged for 
our sending troops to Europe are “sentimental.” In the present 
desperate condition of the world food supply it is frightful to 
think of the quantities going to the bottom of the sea. The 
slaughter of more men is not going to stop the war. The sub- 
marine must be coped with and outmatched. From every stand- 
point it is up to us to fight the war out on this line. 
OUR EFFORTS COULD BE MORE POTENT THAN THROUGH ARMIES, 
Under any circumstances the raising of a million men by 
draft, training and equipping them with uniforms and guns, 
withdrawing them from their normal occupations, is an enor- 
mously wasteful project. A careful survey would without doubt 
demonstrate that the effort might be much more potent in end- 
ing the war if expended in raising food and devising means of 
getting it to the allies. 
But if we must have an army of such magnitude for an over- 
seas expedition let it be a volunteer army on the Canadian and 
Australian basis. Let its ranks be made up of free, willing men 
who desire to go. This will not raise any constitutional ques- 
tion nor be in such flagrant violation of our traditions, nor will 
it necessitate any such upheaval of our economic life as this draft 
proposition seems to call for. 
The President and his Cabinet appear to be making plans for 
the mobilization of all the activities and output of a hundred 
million people distributed over a territory equal to all Europe, 
excluding Russia. Germany has been 50 years acquiring efficient 
control over the business of two-thirds as many folks living in 
an area about the size of Texas. 
Even if it were possible for the United States to work such a 
transformation oyer night, it would hardly be wise to do so. If 
we are to preserve our liberties, these social and economic 
changes must be wrought out slowly and carefully in the public 
interest. Students of the subject tell us that one of the evils of 
the European war is that the autocratic control of business 
under the pressure and exigency of war does not tend to pro- 
mote democracy but to strengthen imperialism, 
However patriotic the motives of the great financiers and cap- 
tains of industry, who are being entrusted to execute the far- 
reaching plans of the President, these men by instinct and 
training have the imperialistic idea of the right way to manage 
trade and production. If the transportation business is to be con- 
ducted in the public interest like the post-office business, for in- 
stance, we can hardly entrust the mobilization of the railroads 
to their own officials, who are not satisfied with the recent ad- 
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largest net earnings in the history of railroading in this country, 
but are now demanding another 15 per cent increase on the ex- 
isting extortionate rates. 

Under the high pressure and excitement of the hour the coun- 
try may be confused and unable to see straight. But before very 
long the sober common sense of the American people may be 
depended upon _to assert itself. They will want to know why 
their boys are being drafted, what they are paying taxes for, 
why the country is being militarized and needlessly dominated. 

In my judgment, the only way to avert a strong and bitter 
reaction is to satisfy the people of the United States that we have 
conscientiously used our influence and power to bring about 
a just and durable peace in the world. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S DEMANDS. 


Mr. President, in his address to the Senate of January 22 
President Wilson outlined what he deemed the basis of a per- 
manent international agreement in language and terms im- 
portant to recall at this time. 

“It must be a peace without victory,” the President said, and 


then he stated these propositions: : 


First. No peren can last, or ought to last, which does not recognize 
and accept the principle that governments derive all their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that no right anywhere exists 

-to hand peoples about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were 
property. I take it for granted, for instance, if I may venture upon 
a — gr example, that statesmen everywhere are agreed that there 
should be a united, independent, and autonomous Poland, and that 
henceforth inviolable security of life, of worship, and of industrial 
and social development should be guaranteed to all peoples who have 
lived hitherto under the power of governments devoted to a faith and 
purpose hostile to their own. 

Second, So far as practicable, moreover, every great people now strug- 
gling toward a full development of its resources and of its powers 
should be assured a direct outlet to the great highways of e sea. 
Where this cau not be done by cession of territory, it can no doubt be 
done by neutralization of direct rights of var, under the general - 
anty Which will assure the peace itself. With a right comity of ar- 
rangement, no nation need be shut away from free access to the open 
paths of the world’s commerce. 

Third. Freedom of the sea,” says the President, “is a problem 
closely connected with the limitation of naval armaments and the 
cooperation of the navies of the world in keeping the seas at once free 
and safe. And the question of limiting naval armaments opens the wider 
and perhaps more difficult question of the limitation of armies and of 
all programs of military preparation. Difficult and delicate as these 

uestions are, they must be faced with the utmost candor and decided 
n a spirit of real accommodation if peace is to come with healing 
in its wings, and come to stay. ‘Peace can not be had without con- 
cession and sacrifice. There can be no sense of safety and equalit 

among the nations if great preponderating armaments are hencefort 

to continue here and there to be built up and maintained. The states- 
men of the world must plan for peace, and nations must adjust and 
accommodate their policy to it as they have planned for war and made 
ready for pitiless contest and rivalry. The question of armaments, 
whether on land or sea, is the most immediately and intensely prac- 
tical question connected with the future fortunes of nations and 
mankind.” 

In the course of this remarkable address the President ex- 
pressed the conviction: 

I. feel confident that I have said what the people of the United 
States would wish me to say. rong 4 I not add that I hope and believe 
that I am, in effect, speaking for liberals and friends of humanity in 
every nation and of every programm of liberty? I would fain believe 
that I am speaking for the silent mass of mankind everywhere who have 
as yet had no place or opportunity to speak their real hearts out con- 
cerning the death and ruin they see to have come already upon the 
pesons and homes they hold most dear. 

Rarely is it given to one man to speak so movingly to a 
listening world. 

This exalted appeal of the President to the warring nations 
for a peace “without victory“ was made before we became a 
party to the conflict. But that very fact should make the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the people of the United States even 
more strongly resolved to hold to the noble ideals promulgated 
by President Wilson as the basis of an international agreement. 


FREE RUSSIA’S POSITION. 


Russia in the very throes of her new birth proclaimed her 
adherence to the high standards set for the world by President 
Wilson. She did not ask that her enemy be arushed or con- 
quered by slow attrition. She gave out to the world: 

That free Russia does not aim at the domination of other nations, at 
depriving them of their national patrimony, or at occupying by force 
foreign territories, but that its object is to establish’ a durable peace 
on the rights of nations to decide their own destiny. 

We have distinguished visitors in our midst. They are en- 
titled to every honor and consideration. It is to be expected 
that our American press, which is no less mad for conscription 
than for war, should blazon in large letters the opinions of the 
official representatives of the allies as to the necessity of con- 
scription in this country. f 

If, as reported in the newspapers, Mr. Balfour has suggested 
that the United States will need 5,000,000 men for the conduct 
of the war, we can not but infer that he represents the view that 
our enemy must be crushed or worn out by slow attrition, and 


that he expects the United States to uphold the exhausted allies 
in this determination. ; 
OUR DUTY IS TO MAKE AN END OF THE WAB, 

Mr. President, the people of the United States will not stand 
for an indefinite prolongation of this war for these ends. The 
only way this administration can justify its course is by bring- 
ing the war to the earliest possible conelusion on the basis of 
the President’s peace message. 

If a tithe of the energy and power we have consumed in 
making war had been directed to its settlement, world peace 
would be at hand. 

But having entered the war we should use our great power 
and position to make an end of it. That is what the country 
expects of the President and Congress. If the expectation is 
not met, it will grow into a demand and become the foremost 
issue of the next election. An awakened and terribly over- 
burdened people will hold Congress to a strict accountability. 

Already we notice a change of attitude on the part of the 
allies—a stiffening of their demands since our entrance into the 
war. It is but human nature that with ùll our resources back 
of them they should begin to talk of indemnity and territorial 
aggrandizement. We are in a position to choose whether we 
shall lead or be led. If we agree to fight for these drastic con- 
ditions and terms of the allies, we can hardly uphold the claim 
that we are making war for democracy. 

Already there is a resolution introduced in the Senate which 
proposes that we shall bind ourselves as the entente allies have 
done, to make no peace until all parties are satisfied. The 
American people should not be confused as to this issue. The 
power to make a separate peace is a tremendous lever which 
can be used by us at the opportune time, to bring all the nations 
to reasonable terms. We should hold ourselves free to render 
this service to humanity at the earliest possible moment. 

APPENDIX NO. 1. 


[Speech of Daniel Webster in House of Representatives Dec. 9, 1814,] 


Let us examine the nature and extent of the er which is assumed 
by the various military measures before us. In the present want of 
men and money the Becretary of War has proposed to Congress a 
military conscription. For the conquest of Canada the people will 
not enlist ; and if they would, the treasury is exhausted, and they could 
not be paid. Conscription is chosen as the most promising instrument 
both of overcoming reluctance to the service and of subduing the difi- 
culties which arise from the deficiencies of the exchequer. The ad- 
ministration asserts the right to fill the ranks of the Regular Army 
by compulsion. It conten that it may now take 1 out of every 
25 men, and any part, or the whole; of the rest, whenever its oc- 
easions require. Persons thus taken by force and put into an army 
may be compelled to serve there during the war or for life, They 
may be put on any service, at home or abroad, for defense or for in- 
vasion, according to the will and pleasure of the Government. This 
power does not grow out of any invasion of the 9 or even out 
of a state of war. It belongs to government at all times, in peace 
as well as in war, and it is to be exercised under all circumstances, 
according to its mere discretion. This, sir, is the amount of the prin- 
ciple contended for by the Secretary of War. 

Is this, sir, consistent with the character of a free government? _Is 
this civil liberty? Is this the real character of our Constitution? No, 
sir; indeed it is not. The Constitution is libeled, foully libeled. The 
people of this ppg 4 bave not established for themselves such a fabric 
of despotism. Taey have not purchased at a vast expense of their own 
treasure and their own blood a Magna Charta to slaves, Where 
is it written in the Constitution, in what article or section is it con- 
tained, that you may ta cnildren from their parents and parents 
from their children and them to fight the battles of any war 
in which the folly or the wickedness of government may engage it? 
Under what concealment has this power laid hidden which now for the 
first time comes forth, with a tremendous and baleful aspect, to 
trample down and destruy the dearest rights of personal liberty? 

o will show me any constitutional injunction which makes it the 
duty of the American people to surrender everything valuable in life, 
and even life itself, not when the safety of their country and its 
liberties may demand the sacrifice, but whenever the pu s of an 
ambitious and mischievous government may require it? Sir, I 
almost disdain to go into quotations and references to prove that such 
an abominable doctrine has no foundation in the Constitution of the 
country. It is enough to know that that Instrument was intended as 
the basis of a free government, and that the power contended for 
is incompatible with any notion of personal liberty. An attempt to 
maintain this doctrine upon the provisions of the Constitution is an 
exercise of perverse ingenuity to extract slavery from the substance of 
a free government. It is an attempt to show, by proot and argument, 
that we ourselves are subjects of despotism. and that we have a right 
to chains and bondage, firmly secured to us and our children by the 
provisions of our Government. It has been the labor of other men at 
other times to mitigate and reform the powers of 333 by con- 
struction; to support the rights of personal security by every species 
of favorable and benign in retation, and thus to infuse a free 


spirit into governments not friendly in their general structure and 


formation to public liberty. 

The 8 of the measures before us act on the opposite prin- 
elple. It is their task to raise arbitrary powers by construction out 

a plain written charter of national liberty. It is their pleasing 
duty to free us of the delusion which we bave fondly cherished that 
we are the subjects of a mild, free, and limited Government, and to 
demonstrate—and to demonstrate by a regular chain of premises and 
conclusions—that Government possesses over us a power more tyran- 
nical, more arbitrary, more dangerous, more allied to blood and murder, 
more full of every form of mischief, more productive of every sort and 
8 misery than has been exereised by any civilized Government, 
with a single exception, in modern times, 
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The Secretary of War has favored us with an argument on the con- 
stitutionality of this power. Those who lament that such doctrines 
should be supported by the opinion of a high officer of the Govern- 
ment may a little abate their regret when they remember that the 
same officer, in his last letter of instructions to our ministers abroad, 
maintained the contrary. In that letter he declares that even the 
impressment of seamen, for which many more plausible reasons mer be 
given than for the impressment of soldiers, is repugnant to our Con- 
stitution. It might therefore be a sufficient answer to his argument 
in the present case to quote against it the sentiments of its own author, 
and to place the two opinions before the House, in a state of irrecon- 
cilable conflict. Further comment on either might then be properly 
forborne until he should be pleased to Inform us which he retracted 
and to which he adhered. ut the importance of the subject may 
justify a further consideration of the arguments. 

Congress having, by the Constitution, a power to raise armies, the 
Secretary contends that no restraint is to be ow on the exercise of 
this power, except such as is 3 stated in the written letter 
of the instrument. In other words, that Congress may execute its 
powers, by any means it chooses, unless such means are particularly 
eee But the general nature and objeet of the Constitution 
mpose as rigid a restriction on the means of exercising power as could 
be done by the most explicit injunctions. It is the first principle ap- 

licable to such a case, that no construction shall be admitted which 
mpalrs the general nature and character of the instrument. A free 
constitution of government is to be construed upon free principles, and 
every branch of its provisions is to receive such an interpretation as 
is full of itt gencral spirit. No means are to be taken by implication 
which would strike us absurdly if expressed. And what would have 
been more absurd than for this Constitution to have said that to secure 
the great blessings of liberty it gave to government an uncontrolled 
power of military conscription? Yet such the absurdity which it is 
made to exhibit, under the commentary of the Secretary of War. 

But it is said that it might happen that an army could not be raised 
by voluntary enlistment, in which case the power to raise armies would 
be granted in vain, unless they might be raised by compulsion. If this 
reasoning could prove anything, it would equally show, that whenever 
the legitimate powcr of the Constitution should be so badly administered 
as to cease to answer the great ends intended by them, such new 
powers may be assumed or usurped, as any existing administration 
may deem expedient. This is the result of his own reasoning, to which 
the Secretary does not profess to go. But it is a true result. For if 
it is to be assumed, that all powers were granted, which might by 
possibility become necessary, and that government itself is the judge 
of this possible necessity, then the powers of government are precisely 
what it chooses they should be. Apply the same d to any 
other power granted to Congress, and test its accuracy by the result. 
Congress has power to borrow money. How is it to exercise this 
porer? Is it confined to voluntary loans? There is no express limita- 
ion to that effect, and, in the language of the Secretary, it might 
happen, indeed it has happened, that persons could not be found willing 
to lend. Money might be borrowed then in any other mode. In other 
words, Congress might resort to a forced loan. It might take the 
money of any man by force, and give him in exchange exchequer notes 
or certificates of stock. Would this be quite constitutional, sir? It is 
entirely within the reasoning of the Secretary, and it is a result of his 
argument, outraging the rights of individuals in a far less degree than 
the practical consequences which he himself draws from it. A com- 
pulsory loan is not to be compared, in point of enormity, with a 
compulsory military service. 

Sir, I invite the supporters of the measures before you to look to 
their actual operation. Let the men who have so often pledged their 
own fortunes and their own lives to the support of this war look to 
the wanton sacrifice which they are about to make of their lives and 
fortunes, They may talk as they will about substitutes, and compensa- 
tions, and exemptions. It must come to the draft at last. If the Gov- 
ernment can not hire men voluntarily to fight its battles, neither can 
individuals. If the war should continue there will be no escape, and 
every man's fote and every man’s life will come to depend on the issue 
of the military draft, Who shall describe to you the horror which your 
orders of 9 shall create in the once happy villages of this 
country? Who shall describe the distress and anguish which they will 
spread over those bills and valleys, where men have heretofore been 
accustomed to labor and to rest in security and happiness. Anticipate 
the scene, sir, when the class shall assemble to stand its draft and to 
throw the dice for blood. What a group of wives and mothers and 
sisters, of helpless age and helpless infancy, shall gather round the 
theater of this horrible lottery, as if the stroke of death were to fall 
from heaven before their eyes on a father, a brother, a son, or a hus- 
band. And in a majority of cases, sir, it will be the stroke of death. 
Under present prospects of the continuance of the war not one-half of 
them on whom gonr conscription shall fall will ever return to tell the 
tale of their sufferings. They will * of disease and pestilence, or 
they will leave their bones to whiten in fields beyond the frontier. 
Does the lot fall on the father of a family? His children, already 
orphans, shall see his face no more. When uay behold him for the 
last time they shall see him lashed and fettered, and dragged away 
from his own threshold, like a felon and an outlaw. Does it fall on a 
son, the ho and the staff of parents? That hope shall fail 
them. On that staff they shall lean no longer. They shall not enjoy 
the happiness of dying ‘ore their children. They shall totter to 
their grave, bereft of thelr offspring and unwept by ai who inherit 
their blood. Does it fall cn a hu d? The eyes which watch his 
pee steps may swim in tears forever. She a wife no longer. 
There is no relation so tender or so sacred that by these accursed meas- 
ures you do not propose to violate it. There is no happiness so perfect 
that you do not pro to destroy it. Into the paradise of domestic 
life you enter, not, indeed, by temptations and sorceries, but by open 
force and violence. 

But this father or this son or this husband goes to the camp. With 
whom do you associate him? With those only who are sober and virtu- 
ous and respectable like himself? No, sir. But you propose to find 
him companions in the worst men of the worst sort. Another bill lies 
on your table offering a bounty to deserters from your enemy. What- 
ever is most infamous in his ranks you 8 to make your own. 
You address yourselves to those who will hear you advise them to 
8 and treason. All who are ready to set heaven and earth at 

fiance at the same time, to violate their oaths and run the hazard of 
capital punishment, and none others, will yield to your solicitations. 
And these are they whom you are allowing to join your ranks, by hold- 
ing out to them inducements and bounties with one hand, while with 
the other you are driving thither the honest and worthy members 


of your own community, under the lash and scourge of conscription. 
In the line of ycur Army, with the true leveling of despotism, you pro- 
pose a promiscuous mixture of the worthy and the worthless, the 
virtuous and the profligate, the husbandman, the merchant, the me- 
chanie of your own country, with the beings whom war selects from 
the excess of European population, who possess neither interest, feel- 
ing, nor character in common with your own people, and who have no 
other recommendation to your notice than their propensity to crimes. 

Nor is it, sir, for the defense of his own house and home that he 
who is the subject of military draft is to perform the task allotted to 
him, You will put him upon a service equally foreign to his interests 
and abhorrent to his feelings. With his aid you are to push your 
purposes of conquest. The battles which he is to fight are the battles 
of invasion—battles which he detests perhaps and abhors, less from the 
danger and the death that gather over them, and the blood with which 
they drench the plain, than from the principles in which they have 
their origin. Fresh from the peaceful pursuits of life, and yet a soldier 
but in name, he is to be opposed to veteran troops, hardened under 
3 scene, inured to every 3 and 20 r in every service. 
If, sir, in the strife he fall; if, while reay to obey every rightful com- 
mand of government, he is forced from his home against right, not to 
contend for the defense of his country, but to prosecute a miserable 
and detestable project of invasion, and in that strife he fall, it is 
murder. It may stalk above the cognizance of human law, but in the 
sight of heaven it is murder; and though millions of years may roll 
away, while his ashes and yours lie mingled together in the earth, the 
day will yet come when this spirit and the spirits of his children must be 
met at the bar of omnipotent justice. May God, in bis compassion, 
shield me from any participation in the enormity of this guilt. 

I would ask, sir, whether the supporters of these measures haye well 
weighed the difficulties of their undertaking. Have they considered 
whether it will be found easy to execute laws which bear such marks 
of despotism on their front, and which will be so productive of every 
sort and degree of misery in their execution? For one, sir, I hesitate 
not to say that they can not be executed. No law professionally passed 
for the purpose of compelling a service in the Regular Army, nor any 
law which, under color of military draft, shall compel men to serve 
in the Army, not for the emergencies mentioned in the Constitution, 
but for long 28 and for the general objects of war, can be carried 
into effect. In my opinion it ought not to be carried into effect. The 
operation of measures thus unconstitutional and illegal ought to be 
prevented by a resort to other measures which are both constitutional 
and legal. It will be the solemn duty of the State governments to 
poe their own authority over their own militia and to interpose 

tween their citizens and arbitrary power. These are among the ob- 
jects for which the State governments exist; and their highest obliga- 
tions bind them to the preservation of their own rights and the liberties 
of their ple. I express these sentiments here, sir, because I shall 
express them to my constituents. Both they and myself live under a 
Constitution which teaches us that “the doctrine of nonresistance 
against arbitrary power and oppression is absurd, slavish, and destruc- 
tive of the good and happiness of mankind.” (New Hampshire bill of 
rights.) With the same earnestness with which I now exhort you to 
forbear from these measures, I shall exhort them to exercise their un- 
questionable right of providing for the security of their own liberties. 

In my opinion, sir, the sentiments of the free population of this 
country are greatly mistaken here. The Nation is not yet in a temper 
to submit to conscription. The people have too fresh and strong a 
feeling of the blessings of civil liberty to be willing thus to surrender 
it. You may talk to them as much as you please of the victory and 
glory to be obtained in the enemy's Provinces; they will hold those 
objects in light estimation if the means be a forced military service. 
You may sing to them the song of Canada conquest in all its variety, 
but they will not be charmed out of the remembrance of their substan- 
tial interests and true happiness. Similar pretenses, they know, are 
the grave in which the liberties of other nations have been buried, and 
they will take warning. 

Laws, sir, of this nature can create nothing but opposition. If you 
scatter them abroad, like the fabled serpent's teeth, they will spring 
up into armed men. military force can not be raised in this 
manner, but by the means of a military force. If administration has 
found that it can not form an army without conscription, it will find, 
if it venture on these experiments, that it can not enforce conscription 
without an army. The Government was not constituted for such 

urposes. Framed in the spirit of liberty, and in the love of peace, it 
as no powers which render it able to enforce such laws. The at- 
tempt, if we rashly make it, will fail; and having already thrown away 
our peace we may thereby throw away our Government. 

Allusions have been made, sir, to the state of things in New Eng- 
land, and, as usual, she has been char with an intention to dis- 
solve the Union. The 8 is unfounded. She is much too wise to 
entertain such purposes. She has had too much experience, and has 
too strong a recollection of the blessings which the Union is capable 
of producing under a just administration of government. It is her 
greatest fear that the course at present pursued will destroy it, by 
destroying every principle, every interest, every sentiment, and every 
feeling which have hitherto contributed to uphold it. Those who cry 
out that the Union is in danger are themselves the authors of that 
danger. They put its existence to hazard by measures of violence, 
which it is not capable of enduring. They talk of dangerous. designs 
against government, when they are overthrowing the fabric from its 
foundations. They alone, sir, are friends to the Union of the States 
who endeavor to maintain the principles of civil liberty in the country 
and to preserve the spirit in which the Union was framed. 


~ APPENDIX NO. 2. 
[Letter of Percy Scott, English naval authority, which appeared in the 
London Times of June 5, 1914. 
LARGE SHIPS OR SMALL?—THH NERDS OF GREAT BRITAIN AT SBA. 
To THE EDITOR or THE TIMES. 
= from His M 8 N 5 n 
f 3 8 Ast ate vol wilting. mere ra ‘whether we Should 


ulld small battleships or large. My ppa is that we should not 
be building either. My reasons for holding this opinion will be found 


in a letter I wrote soms time ago and a copy of which I inclose here- 
with. I am, z 
Yours, truly, 
52 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, May 31. 


PERCY SCOTT: 
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52 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, WEST, 
December 15, 1018. 


Dran Sin: In reply to; your letter, I have seen the 
tlie press: suggesting building smaller battleshi 
nenn as to whether two or four battleships should be laid dewn in 

If we have battleships, we must have thick armor on them to keep 
out the enemy’ shot, and we must. have speed to: give a tactical ad- 
vantage in bringing our fire on the enemy; these are axioms: among 
naval officers, ‘or battleships: our Nation and all other nations have 
ve properly decided to have big ships, big guns, thick armor, and 

S 


he other question ‘s, Are we in- 1914 to build two or four battle- 
ships? The little navyites say two in order to save money; the big 
navyites say four to, as they think, save the country. If battleships: 
are of use im sa the country, the little navyites are foolish and 
unpatriotic. If battleships are of no use, then the big navyites are 
wrong in putting the country to the expense of. building four more; 
the real question to settle fore even or about building more 
battleships: is, Are they of use or are they not For some thousands 
of years armed vessels floating on the surface of the water have been 
used for attack and defense; these vessels: to-day ag in size from. a 
canoe containing: one man armed with a spear to a 32,000-ton battle- 
ship armed with 15-inch guns, and these craft, whether largo 
all float on. the water and are visible. In this island we depend upon 
our food supply coming from overseas; hence it has been necessary 
for us to kave a large number of armed ships to protect our commerce 
and to a our food supply. This protecting force or insurance 
of our country is called the Royal Navy and to-day consists of a large 
number of sh 12 — that swim on the water and can be seen and a few 
that swim under the water and can not be seen. 

‘The introduction of the vessels that swim. under water has, in my 
opua; entirely done away with the utility of the ships that swim on 
the top of the water. 

The functions of a vessel of war were: 
Defensively— 

1. To attack ships that come to bombard our ports. 

= — — — 1 oe that oe 8 2 

3. To attack ships convoying a landing party. 

4. To attack the enemy's feet.. 

5. To attack ships interfering with our. commerce, 

Offensively— 

1. To bombard an enemy's ports. 

2. To, blockade an enemy. 

3. To convoy a landing party. 

4. To attack the enemy’s fitet. f 

J. To attack the enemy's commerce. 

The submarine renders 1, 2, and 3 impossible, as no man-of-war will 


or small. 


dare to come even within sight of a coast that is adequately protected 


by submarines; therefore the functions of a battleship as regards 1, 2, 
and 3, both defensively and offensively; bave disappeared. 

The fourth function of a: battleship is to attack an enemy's fleet; but 
there will be no fleet to attack, as it will not be safe for a fleet to put 
to sea. This has been demonstrated in all recent maneuvers, both at 
home and abroad, where submarines have been employed, and the demon- 
tration should have made us realize that; now that submarines: have 
come in, battleships are of no. use either for defensive or offensive pur- 
poses, and consequently building any more in 1914 will be a misuse of 
money subscribed oy the citizens. for the defense of the Empire. 

As regards the protection of our commerce on the high seas, we must 
examine who can interfere with it. 

Turkey, Greece, Austria, and Italy must pass through the narrow 
Straits of Gibraltar to get at our commerce. 

Cyprus, Malta, and Gibraltar, well equipped with aeroplanes to 
observe the enemy's: movements and submarines to attack, would make 
egress from the Mediterranean very difficult. 

Spain and Portugal have ports open to the Atlantic and could in- 
terfere with our commerce, but war with those countries seems im- 
probable and they are not very far from Gibraltar. 

France from Brest could harass- our commerce, but if homeward- 
bound ships gave that port a wide berth and signaled by wireless if 
they were attacked,. fast cruishers and submarines from Plymouth 
could be very soon on the spot: 

Russia and Germany’ are very badly placed for interfering with our 
commerce; to get to the Atlantic they must either run the gauntlet 
of the Channel or pass to the north of Scotland, and even if they get 
out they have nowhere to coal. 

America could attack our commerce, but they would have a long 
way to come. i 

If by submarines: we close from. the North Sea and Medi- 
3 is dificult to see how our commerce can be much inter- 
fere t 

It has been suggested to me that submarines and aeroplanes could 
not stop egress from the Mediterranean, that a fleet would steam 
through at night. With lanes that would report the approach of 
a fleet and 30 or 40 invisible submarines in the narrow Straits of 
tert owe trying to pass through them at night would be a very risky 
operation, 

9 and aeroplanes: have entirely revolutionized naval war- 
fare, No fleet can hide itself from the aeroplane eye, and the sub- 
marine enn deliver a deadly attack even in broad daylicht. 

Under these circumstances I can see no use for battleships and very 
little chance of much employment for fast cruisers. The Navy will be 
entirely chan ; naval officers will no longer live on the sea, t 
either above it or under it, and the strain on their system and nerve 
will be so great that a very lengthy period of service will not be 
advisable; it will be a navy of youth, for we shall require nothing 
but boldness and daring. 

In war time the scouting a ey ped will always be high above on 
the lookout, and the submarines’ constant readiness, as are the en- 
gines of a fire station. If an enemy is sighted, the gong sounds and 
the leash of a flotilla of submarines will be slipped. hether it be 
night or day, fine or rough, they must go out to search for their quarry ; 

-if they find her, she is doomed, and they give no quarter; they can not 
board her and take her as a prize, as in the olden days; they only wait 
till she sinks, them return home without even knowing the number of 
human [ace aber they have sent to the bottom of the ocean. 

Will any battleship: expose herself to such a dead certainty of de- 
struction?) I say no. 

Not only is the open sea unsafe, a battleship is not immune from 
attack even in æ closed harbor, for the so-called pro g boom at 
the entrance can easily be blown up. With æ flotilla of submarines 
commanded by dashing young officers, of whom we have plenty, I would 


eorrespondence in. 
and also the argu- 


is A 
power that sends. out ships to look for and destroy submarines will be 
courting disast 
from, not looked: for. 

Submarines will be hauled up on land, with arrangements for in- 
stantuly launching them when required. They can only be attacked by 
airships. dropping bombs upon them, ! 

What we ris 9 re is an enormous fleet of submarines, airships, and 
aeroplanes, a a few fast cruisers, provided we can find a place to 
Keep them in safety during war times. 

It hag been argued to me that our enemy will seize some island in 
the Atlantic, get some fast cruisers there, with plenty of coal, and from 
this island prey upon our commerce. This is ridiculous. The moment 
we hear of it we send a flotilla of submarines, towed by an Atlantic 


liner. She drops them just when in sight of the island, and she brings: 
— 2 — re to England when they have sunk everything they found at 


If. we go to war with a coun that is within the strikin 
submarines, I am of opinion that that coun will at once lock up their 
dreadnaughts in some safe harbor; we shall do the same; their aero- 
planes and airships will ay over our country; they will know exactly 
where our ships are; and their submarines will come over and destroy 
ry oH and everything that they can get at. 

esi of. course, do the same, but an island, with many harbors 
. shipping, Is at a great disadvantage if the enemy has sub- 
marines, 

I do not think that the importance of submarines has been full ree 
nized ; neither do I think that it has been realized how completely r 
advent has revolutionized naval warfare. In my opinion,. as the motor 
vehicle has driven the horse from the road, so has the submarine driven 
the battleship from the sea. I am, 

Yours, truly, Percy Scorr. 


distance of 
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APPENDIX No. 3. 


EDITORIAL IN SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN OF APRIL T 1917, ENTITLED 
“ GERMANY’S SUBMARINE BEFFORT.” 


In war, perhaps more than in any other contest of strength, it is 

rilous to underestimate the resources: and strength of the enemy. 

hat is one of the truisms: which are so true that we are in danger of 
overlooking them altogether, Thus, in regard to the German submarine 
campaign, we note that there is a tendency to underestimate its 
potential semen to the allies, and therefore, the event of its suc- 
cess, to ourselves. 

It is generally believed that the submarine-infested areas are so com- 
pletely covered by the antisubmarine: fieets' of the allies that the 
strength of the German attack is constantly being weakened by very 
large losses; but if we analyze the testimony and apply to: it the cold 
criticism which we would use in any other enterprise; in other words, 
if we brush aside unauthenticated rumors and confine ourselves en- 
tirely to official statements, we shall find that the allied governments: 
have never made any definite statement whatsoever as to the number 
of German and Austrian submarines that have been captured or sunk, 

It. is only 838 that this Journal has been able to obtain a con- 
servative estimate, in quarters where reliable statistics are available; 
and we are informed that æ total loss of 100 would be, if an i 
an overstatement of the truth. This figure: includes many boats whic 
were supposed to be lost because they were believed to have been 
heavily hit by shell fire. 

For some months: we have had a growing conviction, based upon a 
very close study of the campaign, that the submarine losses were not 
nearly so large as represented and that with the growth in size, speed; 
and sea-keeping qualities of the submarine, the problem of meeting and 

ng up the so-called. blockade is becom nereasingly difficult. 

It is our belief that at the time of the Jutland fight, when the Ger- 
man high-seas t was driven back with heavy losses and in a badly 
batt condition to its naval bases, Germany, 1 d the hopeless- 
ness of any attemp. to defeat or break through the British fleet, deter- 
mined to cease all work upon the construction of capital ships and bend 
its whole ship-and-engine-building capacity to the creation of a great 
fleet of sulanarines for war upon Ree A and neutral commerce, Saving 
and except that this was an utterly illegal form of warfare, the Ger- 
mans were perfectly right in stating that herein lay their “last chance: 
of victory.” For it is a fact that, granted a sufficiently large fleet of 
submarines, the allies can be, if not starved, at least so hampered by a 
shortage of food and raw materials for the manufacture of guns, shells, 
and military equipment that they will be unable to win such an abso- 
lute victory as to enable them to dictate the terms of peace, This is 
the situation as Germany sees it to-day. She has sta that it is her 

u: to force the alhes' to a compromise’ peace, and whether she can 
— t or not depends first and lust upon her ability to set afloat and 
man within a definite period of time the: thousand or more submarines 
which: would enable her thus to bring the allles to their knees. 

What is the German submarine- ding capacity? Is it sufficient to 
enable her, Pr within the. year to bu equip, and man 1,000 or 
1.200 boats? obody outside of Germany can answer that question; 
but the Scientific American believes: that she is pores well able to do 
this, provided, of course, that she is not herself brought to her knees 
throvgn collapse of her: finances, through starvation, or by the absolute 
overthrow of her arm'es, 

Of course, the only 9 5 by which Germany could build 1,000 sub- 
marines in a year would be by what has come to be known as the manu- 
facturing method, of which a notable example is found in the great Ford 
plant at Detroit. It is pretty safe to say that she has adopted a stand- 
ard type of eraft, the details of which are based upon the experience of 
the past two and a half years, and that she has enlisted the whole of 
her shipbuilding A ree publie and private, and a corresponding number 
ding firms in this work. 

We have made investigation ro nen capacity of the German yards as 


and its length is something under 250 feet. Each of the three 
dry docks at Wilhelmshayen, for instance, would permit of the con- 
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struction of six submarines on its floor, and eight boats could be con- 
structed in each of the larger docks, 822 feet in length. Also the float- 
— 3 docks, of which the Germans have so many, would form excellent 
building wa The smaller dry docks, 500 feet or less in length, and the 
floating docks would take two, three, or four submarines, as the case 
munt . Moreover, ways suitable for submarine eonstruction can be 
built rapidly on foreshore or river bank, and the actual shi ping and 
dock-yard capacity, so far as building ways is concerned, could quickly 
be doubled. If the Germans thought fit, they could have a thousand 
submarines under construction at the same e. 

The limiting factor as to time capacity, however, would not be the 

rovision of ways, or even the construction of the hulls, but rather 

e rapid construction of the internal equipment. Of this, the engines 
would present the least difficulty, for Germany is the great D en- 
gine country, and if they extended themselves in a concerted effort of 
this kind the leading heavy-oil engine builders, such as Krupps, the 
Emden Works, the Augsbarg Works, and the Neuremburg Wor rein- 
forced by less known firms and the large number of engineering plants 
which could be requisitioned for this work, would be well able to take 
care 50 the es ica 555 would 7 to supply — 
8 apparatus in the way o: gyroscopic com „ an 
the other mechanical details, which moat he of the very — A work- 
manship and require special knowledge and skill. Germany, however, 
is famous for her optical work, and unless there was a shortage of the 
materials required, the instrument makers should be able to keep pace 
with the shipbullder and the builder of engines. 

As to the time for construction, one large shipbuilding firm in this 
country has assured us that if its B —.—— were doing nothing else it 
could turn out a submarine of the German type in five mont time. 
Our Naval Construction Corps estimates that it would take seven 
months. If Germany Is concentrating her whole shipbuilding resource 
upon the task, we believe that six months might be taken as a fair 
average. 

The central powers may have 200 submarines afloat—and we think 
it is ible that they have many more than that—and if, as is more 
than likely, they have some 500 on the ways at the 2 time, this 
would mean that in six months they would have 700 U-boats available, 
and 1,200 by next = 

But the crews? he German naval personnel numbers over 150,000 
men. Her idle battleships can supply all the men required to man the 
submarines as they are successive 1 set afloat, 

Here, as we see it, is the immediate danger point in this great con- 
flict into which we have now entered. It is here that we should apply, 
and should at once apply, our whole effort. 


APPENDIX NO. 4. 


EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS OF HON, WALTER L. FISHER, FORMER SECRETARY 
OF INTERIOR. 


We are at least entitled to ask questions. If our Navy is intended 
only to defend our own shores from invasion, could we not enor- 
mously increase the number of our sub es for the same money 
that te is proposed to spend on dreadnaughts, and wonld not the 
result give us a far more effective Navy for purely defensive — 
Does not a single superdreadnaught cost as much as many submarines, 
depending on the types selected? If modern war—if this war—has 
taught us anything, it is that a navy of the dreadnaught class is of 
little, if any, practical value against a stronger navy of the same sort, 
The weaker navy is inevitably bottled up. dare not come out into 
the open unless it is prepared to risk all upon the result of its unequal 
contest with a stronger force. Unless we are prepared to enter the 
endless competition in naval expenditure, is not the navy of the era 
that ended with this war a waste of money and a self-deception as an 
efficient instrument of defense? Is not this confessed by the insistence 
of those who cling to this type of navy that the United States must 
increase its Navy until it equals the 8 6 of any other nation? Some 
say any other nation except England, either because they are appalled 
at competition in naval expenditure with England, whose existence as 
a worl penar depends upon predominance at sea, or because they think 
we should assume that war will never occur between Engiand and the 
United States. Some insist that we must have a Nayy equal in aggres- 
sive strength to the combined navies of any two other nations except 
England, and that anything less than this will leave us without ade- 
18 protection for the very reasons that are given as underlying the 

readnaught naval theory. 

Has not this war demonstrated that a navy composed chiefly of 
grent numbers of submarines, supplemented by the torpedo boat, the 

estroyer, and the aeroplane, would be of immense defensive value 
against the most powerful dreadnaught navy afloat? Is not a single 
submarine an effective fighting unit against any fleet, while a single 
dreadnaught is of practically no value whatever? Might not a few 
submarines encounter and destroy a mighty fleet, while a dreadnaught 
navy outclassed in strength by an invading squadron would lie - 
potent in the harbor? Are we not about to commit this Nation to a 
pogram of dreadnaughts that need yet more and more dreadnaughts 
o make them useful? Is it not wise to delay this program at least 
until we can know more than is now possible as to the place of the 
dreadnaught in the future navies of the world? 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. ©. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 1800) to amend an act approved June 29, 1906. and entitled 
An act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia to sell, hold, and 
convey certain real estate.” 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Scio, Oreg., pledging support to the Government and praying 
that freedom be given the people of Bohemia, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PHELAN. I present a petition from the Grand Com- 
mandery of the Knights Templar of California, which I ask may 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 21, 1917. 


Jauss D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The Grand e Knights Templar, of California, in sesslon at 
Sacramento, Cal., April 20, 1917, unanimously— 

Resolved, That the Knights Templar of California avow their belief 
in some form of impartial and effective conscription in the present na- 
tional emergency, and urge our Senators and Congressmen to support 
such measures as may be best forwarded in furtherance thereof; that the 
present is a propitious time to adopt and effect some efficient system of 
universal military training for our young men to better fit them for 
citizenship; and that our Republic in any exigency may justly rely upon 
them in completest confidence. 

Tuos. A. DAVIES, 
Grand Recorder. 

Mr. PHELAN. I present resolutions of the Legislature of 
California, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 26, 1917. 
Hon. JAMES PHELAN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Please be advised that the following resolution has been 
adopted by both houses of the California Legislature, senate joint reso- 
lution introduced oy Senator Breed relative to the unive military 
training bill before the United States Congress: 


“ Whereas it is vital to the life and liberty of this Nation that it be put 
upon a basis of preparedness for war in order that it may not 
invite, as it does, sagrason and successful attack by warlike 
nations and also in order that it may maintain and preserve our 
institutions of tivil and religious liberty: Now, therefore, be it 


“ Resolved by the senate, the assembly concurring, That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California hereby indorses the principle of uni- 
versal military training and respectfully requests the United States 
Senators from California and the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives from this State to support with all their ability a bill in Congress 
having for its purpose the ee throughout the United States 
of a system of universal! military training. Your earnest consideration 
of the resolution is respectfully requested.” 


CLIFTON E. BROOKS, 
` Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Building Trades 
Council of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of 
legislation which will stimulate the production and conserve 
the supply of foodstuffs, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of S. S. Lightbody, 
of Rochester, N. H.; J. Levi Meader, of Gonic, N. H.; and 
Arthur T. Case, of Tilton, N. H., praying for prohibition during 
the period of the war, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of 21 citizens of Win- 
field of the San Antonio District Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South; of the Polytechnic Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, of Fort Worth; and of the Tarrant County Sun- 
day School classes of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
all in the State of Texas, praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the county judge of Caldwell 
County; of the Kewanee Club, of Dallas; and of 5,000 citizens 
of Rockwell County, all in the State of Texas, praying for 
selective conscription, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: j 

A bill (S. 2102) granting àn increase of pension to Increase 
E. Watson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2103) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
B. Watrous; to the Committee on Pensions, 

INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. WATSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. FRANCE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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Mr. THOMAS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 10 o’clock this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no other Senator is ready 
to proceed with the debate, the motion is in order. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 55 minutes 
a. m., Saturday, April 28, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
10 o’clock a. m. Saturday, April 28, 1917. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, April 27, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: A 

Our Father in Heaven, infinite in all Thy resources, increase 
our faith and confidence in Thee; for they that trust in the 
Lord shall be as Mount Zion which can not be removed, but 
abideth forever. And increase our faith and confidence in the 
nobility of soul which Thou hast implanted within every man 
and which is ever contending against selfishness and ignoble 
desires for supremacy. That we may hasten the coming of Thy 
kingdom by living to the ideals exemplified in the life and char- 
acter of the Jesus of Nazareth, Amen. 

The journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole. House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3545) 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Thè SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is not a quorum present. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Bell Dooling Lever Sims 
Blackmon Dupré Linthicum Smith, Idaho 
Blanton Dyer Martin, III. Sterling, Pa. 
Borland Estopinal Oliver, N. Y. Sullivan 
Buchanan Flynn O'Shaunessy Sumners 
Campbeil, Kans. Fuller, Mass. Pou ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Capstick Gardner Powers Vare 

Carter, Okla. Graham, Pa. Ragsdale Ward 
Connally, Tex. Hayes Raker Williams 
Costello Hulbert Robbins Wise 

Curry, Cal Johnson, S. Dak, Rowland 

Davis Kettner cott, Pa. 

Din Kincheloe Shackleford 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and eighty-two Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a dispatch 
from the Central Labor Union of Toledo, 10,000 strong, an- 
nouncing the adoption of resolutions against conscription, and 
similar resolutions passed by the Machinists’ Union and the 
Glassworkers’ Union of Toledo. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 3545. Before that motion is put, I would like to make 


this announcement. As far as we can control the situation, I 
have an understanding with the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun] that those who desire to speak on either side of 
this question and who were eliminated by the process of elimi- 
nation which we finally had to adopt shall have the right to 
have their remarks extended when we begin to read the bill 
under the five-minute rule. In other words, that he and I will 
not object to a liberal extension of time in order that these gen- 
tlemen may have the same advantage as those who spoke during 
general debate. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that the Senate has entered into 
an agreement to vote to-morrow upon the Senate bill on this 
same subject. Of course, we would not necessarily be making 
much progress if the House were to pass a House bill on the 
subject and the Senate should pass a Senate bill on the same 
subject unless unanimous consent were given to take it up 
immediately. It would be desirable, it seems to me, for the 
House, if possible, to act on the House bill in time to send it te 
the Senate before a final vote is had on the Senate bill, so that, 
the Senate might vote on the House bill by substituting the text 
of the Senate bill instead of on the Senate bill by number. Is 
it the intention of the gentleman to ask the House to sit late 
to-night with the hope that it might be possible to finish the 
bill either to-night or early to-morrow morning? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I will say that I intended to make 
that additional announcement, that I shall ask the House to sit 
until at least 8 o'clock to-night, probably later, in order that we 
may vote upon this bill sometime to-morrow. I had a conver- 
sation last night with Senator CHAMBERLAIN, and he told me 
that the Senate had reached an agreement to vote upon the bill 
sometime during the calendar day to-morrow, and that prob- 
ably it would be sometime during Saturday night. I hope the 
House will take a vote on this bill prior to 6 o’clock to-morrow 
evening. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 3545. 

The motion was agreed to. y i 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3545, with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia 
in the chair. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 3545, the title of which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3 authorizing the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr, 
Kann]. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Chairman, I ask that I be allowed to pro- 
ceed with my remarks and that I be not interrupted with ques- 
tions until I have made my main statement; after that I shall 
be glad to answer questions. Mr. Chairman, at the outset I 
want to thank my colleagues on the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs for the uniform courtesy and kindness shown me per- 
sonally during the time the committee was engaged in formu- 
lating this legislation. I have a high regard and deep admira- 
tion for the chairman of the committee and the members of the 
majority. I do not approve of the attacks that have been made 
upon them, because I believe that they are actuated by the 
same high motives that actuate the members of the minority. 
[Applause.] I want to thank, too, the members of the minority 
on that committee for the loyal support they have given me in 
all our deliberations on this bill. Theirs is a difficult position 
to occupy. The minority always does occupy a difficult posi- 
tion. It is hard to stand up against a majority, but I hope be- 
fore I conclude to convince this House that the views of the 
minority are sound and that at the very beginning of this great 
struggle that confronts us we must start our military policy on 
a proper basis. [Applause.] The high-spirited, patriotic, 
courageous sacrifice of personal interests and creature comforts, 
and often even life itself, in volunteering for the Republic. The 
timid, the selfish, the cowardly, are permitted to shirk their 
duty. The burden ought never to be allowed to fall upon the 
shoulders of the former alone. Universal obligation to service 
ought to rest upon the shoulders of all alike. The Nation should 
never permit our patriotic citizens who are willing to volunteer 
solely to do the fighting. I do not—I can not—complain of 
the volunteer soldier. On many a bloody field in our country’s 
history he has demonstrated his valor and his splendid fighting 
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qualities. I would neyer tolerate any disparagement of him, 
but I am opposed to the system which permits him alone to do 
the fighting for the Republic and permits the timid and the 
cowardly to stay at home. [Applause.] As I recall, the 
Speaker of this House in addressing us the other day, and 
there is no man for whom I have a higher regard, said some- 
thing to the effect that Washington fought his battles with 
volunteers. That is true. But he did not rejoice over that fact. 
Let me read to you from Washington's letters what he thought 
upon the subject. The first is an extract from a letter dated 
at headquarters, 17th of October, 1777, almost at the beginning 
of the revolutionary struggle, to Thomas Wharton, president 
of Pennsylvania. He said: 


There is another matter which I beg leave to recommend to the serious 
consideration of the legislature of your State; that is, the adopting of 
some mode of completing and keeping up the quota of your Continental 
regiments, Upon an average your battalions have never been above 
one-third full, and now many of them are far below even that. From 
the extravagant prices given to substitutes in the militia in the different 
States, it has become impossible to recruit more sa the Sedaris ROOIEN 
by Con . The New England States and Virginia have begun to 
adopt mode of drafting, and, I am informed, they have succeeded 
very well. I am convinced that this will be found the only method of 
raising Continental troops, and if the measure were to become general 
throughout the States it would not be deemed a N I mention 
this matter to you at this time in the hope that you will as soon as 

ible fall upon this or some other mode to recruit your regiments 
Ín the course of this fall and winter; and as it is more than probable 
that our opposition will not end with this Tae ag we ought to 
endeavor to have a respectable army in the field in the spring, before 
the enemy can receive further reinforcements from Europe. 


{ Applause. ] 
In a letter dated at West Point, the 18th of November, 1779, to 
the President of Congress, he said: 


In the more early stages of the contest, when men might have enlisted 
for the war, no man, as my whole conduct and the uniform tenor of 
my letters will evince, was ever more opposed to short enlistments 
than I was, and while there remained a prospect of obtaining recruits 
upon a permanent footing in the “irst instance, as far as duty and a 
regard to my station would permit, I urged my sentiments in favor of 
it. But the prospect of keeping up an army by voluntary enlistments 
bein change. or at least standing on too precarious and uncertain 
a footing te depend on for the exigency of our affairs, I took the 
liberty in February, 1778, in a particular manner to 5 before the 
Committee of Arrangement, then with the Army at Valley Forge, a 
plan for an annual ft as the surest and most certain, if not the 
only means left us, of maintaining the Army on a proper and respect- 
able ground. And, more and more confirmed in propriety of this 
opinion by the intervention of a variety of circumstances unnecessary 
to detail, I again took the freedom of urging the plan to the committee 
of conference in January last: and, having reviewed it In every point 
of light and found it right, or at least the best that has occ to me, 
I hope I shall be excused by Congress for offering it to them, and in 
time for carrying it into execution tor the next year, if they should 
conceive it necessary for the States to complete their quotas of troops. 

The apr I would propose is that each State be informed by Congress 
annually of the real deficiency of its troops, and called upon to make up, 
or such less specific number as Congress may think proper, by a draft; 
that the men drafted join the Army by the Ist of January and serve 
until the Ist of January in the succeeding year; that from the time 
the drafts join the Army the officers of the States from which they 
come be authorized and directed to use their endeavors to enlist them 
for the war, under the bounties to the officers themselves and the 
recruits prania by the act of the 23d of January last, namely, 
$10 to the officers for each recruit, and $200 to the recruits them- 
selves; that all State, county, and town bounties to drafts, if prac- 
ticable, be entirely abolished, on account of the uneasiness and dis- 
orders they create among the soldiers, the desertions they produce, and 
for other reasons which will readily occur; that on or before the Ist 
of October anan an abstract or return similar to the present one 
be transmitted to Congress, to enable them to make their requisitions 
to each State with certainty and precision. 


{Applause.] 

Later, from Morristown, May 25, 1780, he wrote to Philip 
Schuyler, John Mathews, and Nathaniel Peabody, a committee 
from Congress, as follows: 


Unless the principal part of the force be com of men regularly 
organized, and on the continuance of whose serv we can rely, noth- 
ing decisive can be attempted. The militia are too precarious a de- 


pendence to anA such an attempt, where they form a material part 
of the plan. Militia can not have the necessary habits nor the con- 
sistency, either for an assault or a siege. In employing them essen- 
tially we should run a risk of being abandoned in the most critical 
moments. The expense and the consumption of provisions and stores, 
which we are bound by every motive to economize, will be very consid- 
erably increased. As we should not be able to keep the same body in 
the field during the whole campaign, we should a great part of the 
time have a double set of men to pay and feed, those in actual service 
and those on the march to relieve them or returning home when re- 
lieved. The operations of husbandry will suffer in proportion. 

The mode by draft is, I am persuaded, the only efficacious one to 
obtain men. It appears to me certain that it is the only one to obtain 
them in time; nor can the period which you have appointed for bring- 
ing them into the field be delayed without defeating the object. I 
have little doubt that at any time, and much less at the present junc- 
ture, the powers of government exerted with confidence will be equal 
to the purpose of ar The hopes of the people, elevated by the 
prospects before them, will induce a cheerful compliance with this and 
all the other measures of vigor which bave been recommended and 
which the exigency requires. 


I have still another letter of the immortal Washington, which 
I shall read to you, upon this subject: 
It is idle at this late period of the war— 


-18 and 45 years of age. 


ee writes to James McHenry, from Philadelphia, March 12, 


It is idle at this late oe of the war, when enthusiasm is cooled, 


if not done away, when the minds of that class of men who are proper 
subjects for soldiers are poisoned by the high bounties which have 
been given and the knowledge of the distresses of the Army so gen- 
erally diffused through every State, to suppose that our battalions can 
be completed by voluntary enlistment. e attempt is vain, and we 
are only deceiving ourselves and injuring the cause by making the 
experiment. There is no other effectual method to get men sudden! 
yp ret of classing the people and compelling each class to furnis 
ec) ° $ 

Oh, how,true, how prophetic, are the words of this man whom 
his countrymen believe to have been the greatest of all Ameri- 
cans! [Applause.] “First in peace, first in war, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen” was said of him by one of the men 
who had followed his career all through the troubled days of the 
Revolution and through those other days when he presided over 
the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia; and, my friends, 
it is rarely that a man in public life ever gets full credit for 
what he has done from his contemporaries. As Mr. Reed. a 
former distinguished Speaker of this House, once said, “a 
statesman is n dead politician.” When men in public life die, 
the country only then gives them credit for the services they 
have performed. Washington was known and loved and re- 
vered in his day by all of his contemporaries. [Appmuse.] 
And they gladly accorded to him the premiership during that 
troubled period of the Republic, 

I shall not attempt to read further from the writings of 
Washington. I have here extracts from 15 letters which he 
wrote to distinguished men of his period, every letter of which 
recommends drafting for the Continental Army in order that 
the Colonies might win their fight against the common foe. 
[Applause, ] 

I want to say at this time that I intend to treat this subject 
from an historical standpoint. It has been ably discussed from 
the sentimental, viewpoint by some of those gentlemen in the 
House who agree with the minority, notably the distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suerrey], the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot], the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], and many others, 
But I propose to show you, if I can, from the pages of this 
country’s history that the volunteer system has been a failure— 
not the volunteers, not the men who went into battle for the 
Republic. They were not failures, but the system under which 
they went was a failure. [Applause.] And I propose to try to 
guard against any similar failure in the future. 

After the young Republic was established the Congress in 
1792 passed a militia bill. I shall read it to you: 

That each and every free, able-bodied, white mare citizen of the re- 
spective States, resident therein, who is or shall be of the age of 18 
years and un the age of 45 years (except as hereinafter excepted) 
shall severally and moe gA ad be enrolled in the militia by the cap- 
tain or commanding officer of the company within whose bounds such 
citizen shall reside, and that within 12 months after the passing of this 
act. And it shall at all times hereafter be the duty of every such cap- 
tain or commanding officer of a company to enroll every such citizen, 
as aforesaid, and also those who shall, from time to time, arrive at- 
the age of 18 years, or, being the a of 18 years and under the age of 
45 years (except as before excepted), shall come to reside within his 
bounds; and shall without delay notify such citizen of the said enroll- 
ment by a proper noncommissioner officer of the company by whom such 
notice may be proved. That every citizen so enrolled and notified shall 
within six months thereafter provide himself with a good musket or 
firelock, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, and a knapsack, 
a ouch, with a box therein to contain not less than 24 cartridges 
suited to the bore of his musket or firelock, each cartridge to contain 
a proper quantity of powder and ball, or with a rifle, knapsack, 
shot pouch and powder horn, 20 balls suited to the bore of his rifle, 
and a quarter of a pound of powder, and shall appear so armed, ac- 
coutered, and Sa when called out to exercise or into the service, 
except that when called out on company days’ exercise only he may 
appear without a knapsack. 

That law was passed at the beginning of the Republic. It re- 
quired compulsory military service for every citizen between 
It gradually fell into disuse. Each 
man furnished his own gun. Can you imagine a regiment made 
up of men who carried their own rifles? What kind of a 
regiment would that be to-day? They had what they called in 
those days “drilling days.” Once a year every male citizen 
came forward to drill. There was no fear of invasion at that 
time. The only enemy thought of was the Indian on the fron- 
tier. If they failed to appear, they were fined $2 or $3 for this 
failure. Gradually they did not call them together for drill, 
and the law became a dead letter. But the principle of com- 
pulsory military service was in that law of 1792. 

Thomas Jefferson, on December 3, 1805, in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, said: 


In the meantime you will consider whether it would not be expedient 
for a state of peace as well as of war so to organize or class the militia 
as would enable us on any sudden e: ency to call for the services of 
the younger portions, unencumbered with the old and those having fam- 
ilies. Upward of 800,000 able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 
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26 years, which the last census shows we may now count within our lim- 
its, will furnish a competent number for offense or defense in any point 
where they may be wanted, and will give time for raising regular 
forces after the REET of them shall become certain ; and the reducing 
to the early period of life all its active seryice can not but be desirable 
to our younger citizens of the present as well as future times, inasmuch 
as it engages to them in more advanced age a quiet and undisturbed 
repose in the bosom of their families. I can not, then, but earnestly rec- 
ommend to your early consideration the expediency of so modifying our 
militia system as by a separation of the more active part from that 
which is less so, we may draw from it when necessary an efficient 
r fit for real and active service, and to be called to it in regular 
rotation. 


In explaining that part of his message to Gen. Kosciusko, he 
wrote a letter dated at Monticello on February 26, 1810, which 
reads in part as follows: 

Two measures have not been adopted which I pressed on Congress re- 
peatedly at their meetings. The one to settle the whole ungranted ter- 
ritory of Orleans by donations of land to able-bodied young men, to be 
engaged and carried there at the public e se, who would constitute 
a force always ready on the spot to defend New Orleans. The other was 
to class the militia according to the years of their birth, and make all 
those from 20 to 25 liable tọ be trained and called into service at a 
moment’s warning. This would have given us a force of 300,000 youn 
men, prepared by proper training, for service in any part of the Unit 
States, while those who had passed through that period would remain 
at home, liable to be used in their own or adjacent States. These two 
measures would have completed what I deemed n for the entire 
security of our country, ‘They would have given me, on my retirement 
from the Government of the Nation, the consolatory reflection that, hav- 
ing found, when I was called to it, not a single seaport town in a condi- 
tion to repel a levy of contribution by a single privateer or pirate, I had 
left every harbor so prepared by works and gunboats as to be in a reason- 
able state of security against any probable attack; the territory of Or- 
leans acquired and planted with an internal force sufficient for its 
protection; and the whole territory of the United States organized by 
such a classification of its male force as would give it the benefit of all 
its young population for active service, and that of middle and advanced 

for stationary defense. But these measures will, I hope, be com- 
pleted by my successor, who, to the purest principles of republican 
patriotism, adds a wisdom and foresight second to no man on earth. 

So you see the great Jefferson believed that each and every 
male citizen between certain ages ought to be trained in the use 
of arms, so that upon occasion he could be called to the defense 
of his country. 

In the War of 1812 we had a peculiar situation. The volun- 
teer system showed its inefficiency in that war as it had not 
done theretofore in our country’s history. Two States, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, refused absolutely to furnish any 
troops for the war. In consequence the burden fell more heay- 
ily on the other States of the Union. 

Such a condition is possible under the volunteer system. 
Under the system of selective draft every State in the Union 
must furnish its quota of soldiers. The burden does not fall 
unequally, as it did in the War of 1812. It falls on each Com- 
monwealth in exact proportion and on all the citizens of the 
States exactly alike. 

Therefore, it seems to me, recalling what occurred in the 
War of 1812, one is bound to believe that in that war the volun- 
teer system did not measure up to the standard extolled by 
those who still believe in that system. The War of 1812 gives 
no comfort to the advocates of the volunteer system. 

The Mexican War was but a repetition of the War cf 1812. 
The States that furnished the troops for that war were largely 
the States of the South and the Southeast, and a few troops 
from New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the Middle 
West. But I would like you to search the annals of the country 
to see how many came from the extreme eastern part. Again 
the volunteer system fell down. Again the burden of that war 
had to be carried by the willing. Those States that refused to 
furnish any troops relied upon those who were willing to fight 
to win their battles. Under the conscriptive plan proposed by 
the minority of the Committee on Military Affairs every State 
in the Union must furnish its quota. The strong arm of the 
United States Government reaches out and takes them into the 
military service during the war. In this country of ours, this 
glorious Republic under which the American citizen enjoys so 
many privileges, so many advantages, ought he not gladly risk 
even life itself in defense of the rights of Americans and the 
lives of the citizens of the Republic? [Applause.] 

But now let me consider the period of the Civil War. Again 
I say I have nothing but praise for the volunteer. The volun- 
teer soldier of the South, the volunteer soldiet of the North, 
probably fought as no soldier before his time ever fought. I 
have nothing but praise for him. But it is the system under 
which he was recruited to which I take exception. 

What is the history of the Civil War period? In the first 
place, I want to say that during this debate there has been given 
to the House such a quantity of misinformation and misstate- 
ments that if I were to speak for two days I probably would not 
be able to correct them all. Much has been said of the youth 
of the boys who enlisted in the Civil War. Tables have been 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to show how they were 


nearly all boys from 18 to 20 years of age. That misleading 
table was published in the newspapers of the country some 13 
years ago for the first time. The office of The Adjutant Gen- 
eral—and that office has control of the records of the soldiers 
of the Republic—has written thousands of letters denying the 
accuracy of that published statement. I shall ask the Clerk 
to read this letter from the Adjutant General for the informa- 
tion of the Members of this House. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Tue ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, April 26, 1917. 
Hon. Jvrivus KAHN, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. KAHN: In response to your telephonic request of to-day 
for data concerning the ages of soldiers of the Civil War, I have the 
hond to advise you as follows: 

A tabulation, men A claiming to set forth what the records of The 
Adjutant General's ce show with regard to the ages of soldiers at 
enlistment during the Civil War, first appeared in the public press 
about 13 years ago, and since that time this office has repeatedly en- 
deavored to correct the erroneous impression created by the publication 
of that tabulation. Numerous letters have been written by this office 
to prominent men, including Senators and Representatives, explaining 
the facts in the case; but it does not appear that the statement of this 
office has ever been published-in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, although 
the 32 tabulation has frequently been published. 

The tabulation has been | sierra in various forms, but if the numbers 


given in it as it appeared the press originally are resolved into the 


numbers at each age eu therein, the irregularities of the figures are 
a statement showing an arrangement of those 


apparent. Following 
numbers: 
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Total _--_-----------~--------.-----.---.-..-__-. 2, 778, 309 


From the 2 it win be seen that the tabulation would make 
it appear that the number of men 17 8 of age was ter than 
the number 22 to 24 years of a and that the numbers 15, 16, and 17 
years, respectively, were over three, four, and twenty times as large as 
the number 25 to 42 years of Dr. Gould, whose compilation is 
referred to in the inclosed fame let, seems to have had access to the 
official records of the War rtment, and as his estimates are based 
upon the examination of the records of more than a million men 
those estimates should be accurate, and therefore entitled to great 
weight in considering this question. By a comparison of the figures 
rinted on 35 of Dr. Gould’s publication (United States Sanitary 
Commission emoirs) and the tabulation quoted above it will be seen 
that the two estimates are wholly at variance. For instance, Dr. 
Gould shows that 58.34 per cent of the million soldiers whose records 
he examined were under 25 years of at the date of enlistment, 


while the tabulation referred to shows that more than 98 per cent of 
the soldiers in service during the Civil War were less than years of 
age at the date of enlistment. 

age of the 


As shown on page 7 of the inclosed pamphlet, the avera, 
survivors of the Civil War at the end of that war was 28 years, and 
there is no way to reconcile that estimate with the figures contained 
in the newspaper tabulation. 

The tabulation quoted above accounts by for 2,778,309 men of 
the Army alone, whereas, as shown by the cial records, the whole 
number of credits (each enlistment being counted as a credit) for men 
furnished to the Army and to the Navy and Marine Corps as well was 
only 2,778,304, this latter number including many duplications caused 
by counting men a second time in cases of reenlistment. The number 
of individuals in service, as estimated by this office, was 2,213,365, and 
included in that figure are sailors and marines. 

The irregularities and discrepancies shown by the newspaper tabula- 
tion in question, together with the fact that no compilation showing 
the ages at which men entered the Union Army uring the Civil War 
has ever been made by the War Department, the only department that 
has the records from which a reliable compilation can be made. should 
be sufficient to show that figures such as those given in the tabulation 
have = official basis and are entitled to no t whatever. 

ery respectfully, 
= 5 H. P. McCain, 
The Adjutant General. 
MEMORANDUM RELATIVE TO THE PROBABLE NUMBER AND AGES OF THE 
ARMY AND NAVY SURVIVORS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

The basis of all estimates as to the number of beneficiaries under 
and the cost of any pro vil War pension law must be the 
determination of, or an estimate of, the number of the survivors of 
that war at the present time, and of the number who will be surviving 
at various periods in the future, until none shall remain, Such 
estimate was prepared by the Record and Pension Office In March, 
1890, at the request of the chairman of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, House of Representatives, for use in the consideration of 
various pro measures which culminated in the act approved 
June 27, 1890. That estimate was reviewed in April, 1896, with a 
view. to determining whether, in the light of more recent data, any 
change should be made in it. As a result of that review the conclu- 
sion was reached that there was no ground for the belief that a more 
accurate estimate than that of 18 could have been made either 
then or in 1896; and it is not believed that a more accurate estimate 
can be made now. The estimate made in 1890 and the remarks made 


thereon in 1896 were substantially as follows: 
It should be stated in advance that any estimate of the number and 
ages of the surviving veterans of the Civil War can not be more than 
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approximately correct, for the reason that the data on which to base 
such an estimate are deficient in two very important particulars, viz: 
First, the actual number of individuals in service has never been, and 
can not be, 3 determined; and, second, the numbers of men of 
different ages, at the date of entry into service or at any given date 
during the war, haye never been ascertained ; nor can the missing data 
be . without a laborious search of the many thousands of 
original rolls and other records filed in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments—a work which would rapire years for its completion. 

Moreover, if the exact number and ages of the survivors at the 
close of the war were known, the problem of determining the number 
now Hyak and the probable duration of life for each group of ages 
would still be involved in difficulty. for no life table has ever been 
constructed which is based upon such a class of lives as that fur- 
nished by the veterans of the Civil War. While it is the generally 
accepted opinion that the expectation of life of men of this class is 
less than that of men of the same ages who have never been exposed 
to the shock of battle and the hardships and privations of field, 
camp, and prison, on the other hand, it has been very ingenious! 
urged that, by the operation of the law of the survival of the fittes 
the reverse is actually the case, for the reason that the individuals of 
little endurance and tenacity of life, whose early death materially 
shortens the average length of life among civilians, have long since 
been eliminated from the class to which the veterans belong, having 
succumbed either to the hardships and dangers of the war or their 
subsequent results. Thus, it is claimed, the survivors have become 
a selected class, whose average duration of life is likely to be greater 
than that of an equal number of nonveterans of the same ages, who 
have not been 8 to this weeding out process. 

It will be readily seen, then, that e problem presented is inca- 
pable of an exact solution, and that the results obtained can be 
nothing more than approximations But it is also evident that an 
approximation which is reached after a careful study of all the data 
available, meager though they are, is of much greater utility than 
the loose estimates and wild guesses which have heretofore 
current in discussions of this question. Moreover, it is believed that 
sufficient information is at hand to enable a calculation to be made 
which can not be very far from correct, and which may be safely 
used for all practical purposes. 

As the life toble (“ Thirty American Offices” male) which was 
used in the preparation of this estimate is based upon the experience 
of insurance companies with a class of lives that were select toa 
certain extent at least, and 11 for reasons that are more fully set 
forth below, the expectation of life of veterans of the Civil War must 
be somewhat greater than that of nonveterans of the same ages, it is 
believed that the figures obtained from the use of this life tablo are 
more nearly correct than figures obtained by the use of a table based 
upon wholly unselected lives would have been. If, however, it is held 
by anyone that the expectation of life of the veterans is less than that 
of the class of Ives upon which the life table used is constructed, 
then the results obtained in this estimate must be considered as 
maximum figures. 

The following estimate is subject to the foregoing remarks and 
should be considered only in connection with them: 

ARMY, 

As shown by the latest official statement, the number of men fur- 
nished by the different States and Territories during the Civil War, 
under calls from the President, was 2,778,304. Deducting from 
this the number of seamen and marines, 105,963, leaves a total of 
2,672,341 credited to the Army. The strength of the Regular Army 
at the outbreak of the war was 16,422, but this number has not been 
taken into account in the calculation, because the majority of the 
men whom it represents, being professional soldiers, undoubtedly 
reenlisted or were commissioned in either the Regular or Volunteer 
service during the war, and are consequently included in the total 
number of credits. The strength of the Navy at the beginning of 
the war has been neglected in the calculation for the same reason. 

No official compilation of the total number of reenlistments has 
cyer been made, but it is estimated, from the best data now obtain- 
able, that the reenlistments in the Army during the Civil War num- 
bered 543,393. Deducting this number from the total credited to 
the Army leaves 2,128,948 as the number of individual soldiers 
serving in the war. 

The number of deaths in the Army, according to the latest official 
compilation, was 359,528, and the number of actual deserters at large 
at the close of the war (making due allowance for those incorrectly 
reported as deserters) has been estimated at 117,247. Deducting the 
deaths and deserters leaves 1,652,173 as the probable number of in- 


dividual soldiers who were alive at termination of service and were |. 


mot deserters. 
NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 


The total number of men credited to the several States as having 
been furnished tc the Navy and Marine Corps during the Civil War 
Nas 105,063. This figure is taken as the s of calculation, and not 
fhe number of enlistments as reported by the 1u Department, which 
js believed to include a large number of transfers Eon the Army, 
nòd these have already been counted in the Army estimates. 

No data are at hand from which to estimate the number of geenlist- 
ments, but assuming that their proportion was the same as in the 
Army, the total number of individuals in service was 84,417. No in- 
forrstion has teen obtained as to the actual number of desertions, 
but 12 assuming that the Army proportion is applicable, the number 
would be 4,649. The deaths as Sas ppb by the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery numbered 4,588. ucting the deaths and desertions 
leaves 78.180 as the probable number of seamen and marines who were 
alive at termination of service and were not deserters, 

ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS. 

Combining the foregoing estimates, it appears that the total num- 
ber of individuals in the military and naval service d g the Civil 
War was 2,213,365, and that of these 1,727,353 were alfve at termina- 
tion of service (deserters excluded). 

As in the case of reenlistments, no official compilation has been 
made of the es of the men in service at any period of the war. 
From statistics of the ages at enlistment of about 1,000,000 soldiers, 
collected by the United States Sanitary Commission, Dr. B. A. Gould, 
actuary of the commission, formed estimates of the number of men in 
each year of age. In the absence of better information, and assuming 
that the ages of soldiers, seamen, and marines were relatively the 
‘same, the tahles published by Dr. Gould have been taken as a basis for 
calculating the appended table (No. 1), which shows the probable total 
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number of 22 (excluding deserters) on June 30 of each year 
from 1890 to 1 , inclusive, and at the close of each quinquennial 
period from 1910 until none shall remain. 

Table No. 2 shows the probable number of men who will arrive at 
the age of 62 years, or over, June 30, 1890, and of the probable number 
that will attain the age of 62 in each succeeding year, until practically 
all shall have passed t age. 


SUMMARY. 
(1) Estimated tutal number of survivors (deserters ex- 
cluded). June 30, 1890. ~~~. ee 1, 285, 471 
(2) Total number of men furnished during the war 
(credits) 2, T78, 304 
To Arm 2, 672, 341 
To Navy. 105, 963 
(3) Estimated total number of reenlistments____ 564, 939 
In Army 543, 393 
In Navy 21, 54 
(4) Estimated total number of desertions 121, 896 
From Arm 117, 247 
From Navy 4, 
(5) Total number of deaths 364, 116 
o Wee 359, 528 
In Navy. 4, 588 
(6) Seat total number of individuals in service 2, 213, 365 
n Arm 


In Navy. 
(T) Estimated total number of survivors at termination of 
service (deserters excluded) 


TABLE No. 1.—Torar SURVIVORS. 


Showing the probable total number of survivors of the Civil War (ea- 
cluding deserters) on June 30 of each year from 1896 to 1909, inclusive, 
2 ae clcse cf each quinquennial period thereafter until none 
8 remain. e 


285 
283 


= 
— 
— 
> 


8888888 


Taste No. 2.— Sunvivons BECOMING 62 YEARS or AGE, 


Showing the probable number of survivors of the Civil War (excluding 
deserters) on June 30, 1890, the number who will be 62 years of age, 
or over, on that date ; also the number who will attain 62 years of age 
after 1890, with the year in which they will reach that age. 


Probable number of survivors June 30, 1890—- 1,285, 471 
Probable number of survivors 62 years of age or over June 
30, 1890_---------~-----~--~~~~-------~---------~----- 149, 531 


Will live to be 62 years old. 


20,817 62,414 
22,692 70,799 
24,891 80, 234 
27,480 90, 733 
~ 80, 530 106, 043 
34, 073 97,833 
38, 203 44,747 
43,025 5, 672 
48,611 82) 
55, 042 


The life table which was used in the calculations involved in the 
foregoing estimate is based upon the experience of insurance companies 
with a selected class of lives, and its rates of mortality are somewhat 
zower than those of other tables that are based upon unselected lives. 
But, as suggested above the veterans of the war may be considered to 
be a selected class from among whom, by the operation of the law of 
the survival of the fittest, those individuals of little endurance and 
tenacity of life have been eliminated either by the vicissitudes of the 
war or their subsequent results. In addition to this, the lot of the ayer- 
age veteran is very much better than that of the nonveteran, in that the 
former enjoys the benefit of liberal pension laws, is given preferment in 
municipal, State, and Federal employment, and is cared for by relief 
associations and in soldiers’ homes when he needs such care, All of 
these favorable conditions combined must certainly tend to prolong the 
life of the class which enjoys their benefit, and there seems to be good 
ground for the belief that the expectation of life of veterans of the 
war, in later years at least, is greater than that of nonveterans of the 
same ages. And for this reason it is believed that the table used in the 
preparation of the estimate for 1890 and subsequent Jan has giyen 
more accurate results than would have been obtained by the use of a 
table whose rate of mortality is higher. 

It should be observed also that in applying the life table to the deter- 
mination of the number of survivors at various dates each group of 
individuals of the same age was dealt with separately, and no attempt 
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was made to use an ave 
the results obtained b; 
age is so well known 

matters that it would not 


rape Aue in any calculation. The inaccuracy of 
e application of a life table to an average 
o those who are at all familiar with statistical 
to mention the subject here, were 


in which it has been erroneously assumed that the average age of the 
survivors as determined by this office for a given period could be 

as a basis for aecurate culations covering future periods. It is only 
necessary to say in this connection that, because of the greater rate of 
mortality among, and the resulting more rapid decrease in the number of, 
the vors of the higher ages, the average age of the whole class does 
not increase as rapidly as the age of an individual member of it. For 
instance, as estimated in 1890, the average age of all survivors in 1865 
was 28 years. whereas in 1895, 30 years later, the average age was only 
57 years, The number of survivors on June 30, 1895, as obtained by 
separately applying the life table to each group of survivors of the same 
age, differs by more than 40,000 from the number obtained by using an 
average age in the calculation. 

According to the estimate, the survivors of the late war (deserters 
excluded) should have numbered 1,154,810 on June 30, 1895; and If this 
figure is correct it should be supported by data obtainable from the 
records of the Pension Bureau. 

It has been ascertained from the Commissioner of Pensions that 
735.338 survivors of the war were borne on the pens: 

1895; that 116,177 other survivors had claims pending. and that 150,209 


it is estimated by this office that a reduction of 57,540 in the foregoing 
Spuren should be made in order to make them represent individual sur- 

vors of the Civil War. Making this reduction, it appears that the 
aS of the Pension Bureau account for 944,184 survivors on June 30, 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement, then, that the number of 
survivors on June 30, 1895, as estimated by this office, is 210,626 in 
excess of the number that can be accounted for by the records of the 
Pension Bureau on that date; and if the estimate is correct this excess 
must represent the number of those who, up to June 30, 1895, had never 
made application for pension, and of whom, co uently, the Pension 
Bureau could have had no record on that date his number is, and 
must always remain, an unknown quantity; but being freed, as it now 
is, from other obscuring factors, it can be considered by itself, and each 
one interested in the problem can pus his own judgment upon it. 

It is believed that the number of survivors of the war who have never 
made 7 7 for pension Is considerably larger than those who have 

ven the question but little thought are accustomed to estimate it to 
There are several different classes of veterans who have not applied 

msion. The first, and probably the largest, of these is made up 
ose who are yet comparatively young men, who are still vigorous 
and able-bodied, and who are free from disabilities or ailments that 
disqualify them in any degree for the performance of manual labor or 
the discharge of their accustomed duties. The fact that this class is a 
very large one will be better appreciated when it is considered that, ac- 
cording to the estimates of this office, the average age of all survivors 
of the war on June 80, 1895, was only 57 years, and, consequently (be- 
cause of the preponderance of enlistments at the lower ages), at least 
half of them, or more than half a million in all, must have been younger 
than that, and meag of them must have been 1 younger. In 
addition, there must be considered those of all ages who have never ap- 
Nied for nsion because of their prosperous circumstances, or for 
sentimental reasons, or because they are aware that they are suffering 
from disabilities that are not pensionable under any law. Of course there 
is no means of determining the total number of persons who are com- 
prised in these four classes, but it needs but little reflection to convince 
anyone that the number must be a large one, and it would seem that 
it must equal, if it does not exceed, the 210,626, which must be added 
to the 944,184 considered to be accounted for by the records of the Pen- 
sion Bureau on June 30, 1895, in order to make 1,154,810, which is the 
total number of survivors (deserters excluded) that is shown by the 
original estimate of this office for that date. This is in the proportion 
of 817.61 applicants for pension and 182.39 nonapplicants per thousand 
of all pensionable survivors. 

It does not-seem unfair to assume that in every thousand honorabl 


for 


discharged survivors of the late war there were on June 30, 1895, 182 


who, for various reasons, had never made application for pension, and 
that the estimate of this office as to the to number of survivors on 
that date is very nearly correct. And if the estimate Is correct for the 
date in question it can be demonstrated to be equally correct for other 
dates covered by it. 

But, as stated above, this question is one in the solution of which 
each inquirer can well exercise his own judgment. Those who believe 
that more than eight hundred and eighteen in every thousand of the 
honorably discharged survivors of the war had, on June 30, 1895, made 
application for pension must consider the estimate as to the total 
number of survivors on that date to be too large, whereas those who 
believe that less than eight hundred and eighteen per thousand had 
applied for pension cn that date must consider the estimate too small. 

A special enumeration of survivors was made during the census of 
1890, and in a published statement of the Commissioner of Labor, in 
charge of the Eleventh Census (S. Doc. No. 135, 54th Cong., Ist sess.), 
the total number of survivors, as shown by the population schedules 

ven as 1,034,073. But the census enumeration could not possibly 

ve included all the survivors, because many of them were out of the 
country at the time, and many more must have failed to be enumerated 
as such for vartous reasons. It uires but a brief examination of the 
census figures to show that they fall far short of representing the total 
number of survivors in 1890, and that they can not be relied upon as 
the basis ot any calculation for the future. If, as shown by the census 
report, there were 1,034,073 survivors of the Civil War in 1890, of the 
ages ascertained by the census Pear try — number should have 
fallen, according to the life tables, to 919,9 on June 30, 1895. But 


this last number is only 80,917 in excess of the number of survivors 
who were either on the pension rolls or had 
excluding Regular Arm 
since war, ana is 

5 out in this pa 
y 


at that dat 
y and Navy pensioners and 8 who served 
24,230 tess the number that, as previously 
r, can be considered to have been accounted for 


the records of the on Office on that date, to say nothing of the 


lied for pension, and of 


very large number of those who had never a 
Pensi ve had no record. It is 


whom, consequently, the on Office could 
confidently DEO therefore, that the 


ture. 
he comments made thereon in 
ing no reason to believe that there are any 
base a more accurate estimate than the 
one heretofore made. 
Wan DepauTMeEnt, 
MILITARY SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 


with those who did not volunteer that I quarrel. [Applause.] 
We had over 2,200,000 men on the northern side in that 
great war. Under what system were they brought to the colors 


of the Union? Have you ever heard of the bounties that were 
paid to secure that number of men? Let me give you the figures 
in round numbers: 
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West Virginia_ 
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000 


Or a total of approximately $289,900,000 paid by 


to induce men to volunteer. [Applause.] 
United States. f 

Why, the States even bid against each other! Some paid 
$100 as a bounty and others paid as high as $1,100. The States 
not only bid against each other, but all of them bid against the 
Federal Government. 

That is part of the history of the volunteer system of the 
Civil War, which has been lauded so highly on this floor. 

But what did the Federal Government pay in bounties? The 
bounty system, by the by, was not a new one in the Civil War. 
In the Revolutionary War the Continental Congress, as well as 
the States, paid bounties of clothes—a suit of clothes a year— 
and land and money to induce men to volunteer. Under that 
system the Federal Government in the Civil War paid $363,- 
662,200 to induce men to volunteer. I shall not go into the de- 
tails at this time, although I shall publish the full statement in 
the Record. It is as follows: 

An estimate of amount paid on account of bounties. 
223, 044 one-year men, at $100_______-________________. $22, 304, 400 
151, 363 one-year men, at $100_________ 15, 136, 300 
950 two-year men, at $100 __._____ 


8, 840 two-year men, at $3 
5,119 two-year men. at 8200 


+ 668, 000 
1, 022; 000 


657, three-year men, at 3100 ——ꝛ—U— 2 65, 786, 800 
421, 465 three-year men, at 8100 ——„„ö — 42,146,500 
——S 

158, 507 veterans, at $400___ 63, 402, 800 
150, 000 veterans, at — 45, 000, 000 
102, 785 recruits, at $100 —..-... 10, 273, 500 


165, 365 substitutes, at 


576, 607 total of last four items. 
153, 049 three-year men, at $300 
967 two-year men, at 2183 a 


45, 914, 700 
16, 490, 100 


75. 156 one-year men, at 7, 515, 600 
1, 042 four-year men, at $300__ 12, 

24. 768 regulars, at 38100 „% 2, 476, 800 
Additional ty under act of July 28, 1866___ 68, 560, 000 
7 2.276.200 

T: un 0 * > 
Paid ander. special acts of Congress to lowa Gray 
end: othe?s AE —— —— 200, 000 
413. 662. 200 
Deductions on all aceount ii raai aan 50, 000, 000 
Estimated amount paid — >een - 303, 662, 200 
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I received this memorandum from Mr. Rathbone, chief bookkeeper, 
Second Auditor’s Office, about two years ago, February 27, 1896. 
Joun C. HEssEE. 


That sum of $363,662,200, added to what the States paid, 
makes the marvelous sum of over $650,000,000 paid to induce 
men to volunteer—a sum which in the aggregate is equivalent 
to one-fourth of the entire cost of the Civil War. That sum 
was paid to induce men to volunteer. And yet we hear this 
volunteer system lauded so constantly on this floor! [Ap- 
plause.] 

But what happened further? I have here the tables of 
troops that fought the great battles of that war. These figures 
can not but convince any man who has an open mind. In the 
Battle of Shiloh, fought on April 6, 1862, there were 76 regi- 
ments of Infantry, 28 companies of regular Cavalry, 15 bat- 
teries of Artillery, with a total authorized legal strength of 
82,792 men. There were present at the battle just about 44,000 
men, an aggregate shortage of 38,792 men. 

What do those figures disclose? That there were dozens of 
regiments in that battle that had only a small percentage of 
their full complement of men on account of failure to volunteer. 
They could not get them under the volunteer system. 

No sooner do troops go into the field than so-called wastage 
begins. Men fall sick and die. Their places ought to be filled 
promptly, so that the regiment can continue with its full force, 
its full quota of men. Whenever the regiment falls short of 
that it is an added expense to the Nation. And I want to say 
that during the Civil War, while most of the regiments went in 
with three battalions, before the end of the war, under the vol- 
unteer system, there were as many as nine battalions in one 
regiment. The companies making up the battalions had shrunk 
to almost nothing. Under the volunteer system the deficiencies 
were not supplied. 

New regiments were constantly organized, with a full quota 
of officers appointed by the governors of the States. Instead of 
getting volunteers to fill up the regiments already in existence, 
ambitious men who wanted shoulder straps went around the 
country begging men to volunteer, in order that they might be 
the officers of the newly organized regiment. That is the his- 
tory of the volunteer system. And I can not repeat too often 
the assertion that I have no complaint of the volunteer-service 


aay’ n 1863 
ly 
ar. 1 Bey to 9, 1865 —— 


These 
in 1862-3, 


ngineer troops not counted and Heavy Artillery included with Infantry. 


These figures are as enlightening on the volunteer system as 
are the figures which I previously read. Let us learn a lesson 
from these facts. [Applause.] Let us not start this war 
wrong. Let us start right in our military policy. 

I am afraid that this is going to be a long war. I am 
afraid that it will last some years. Many sacrifices will have 
to be made. Let us start the war by telling every American 
citizen that in this hour of the country’s peril the United 
States expects every American to do his duty [applause]; that 
it will not be for him to say whether he wants to do it or not 
[applause]; that the country will demand of him that he do 
it in payment for the blessings of liberty that he has enjoyed 
all these years under the folds of Old Glory. [Applause.] 

The amount of misinformation that has been offered about 
the draft system in the Civil War is appalling. I am sorry to 
say that all too often the Members of the House do not take the 
trouble to read the histery of their country on these great ques- 
tions. During the period that bounties were being paid a 
peculiar system sprang up in this country. It was the business 
of bounty brokerage. There were bounty brokers, if you please, 

in the various States of the Union, and these men furnished the 
volunters required by the various States to make up their 
` quotas. 

And, then, alongside of the bounty broker came the bounty 
jumper. The bounty broker furnished men for any given State 
that gave him a commission to do so. The volunteers did not 
have to be residents of the particular State to which they were 
furnished. That was not at all necessary under that system. 
The bounty broker furnished his men. Presumably he received 
his commission from the men, and then he proceeded to fur- 
nish the next batch of volunteers. I have no doubt that many 


ae Appomattox campaign 


soldier. He always did his duty, but it is the system of which 
I complain. 

On September 16-17, 1862, was fought the battle of Antietam. 
There were 84 regiments of Infantry, 14 of Cavalry, 45 bat- 


teries of Artillery. The total legal authorized strength was 

113,968 men. There were present 87,000 men; absent only 14,000 

men. That is a very good showing for the volunteers in that 

oe battle. I am always willing to give credit where credit 
ue. 

But what happened at Chancellorsville? There were 253 
regiments of Infantry, 26 of Cavalry, 68 batteries of Artillery. 
The total legal strength of this force under the laws of the 
Union was 290,773 men. The total aggregate present was 
130,000 men, and the aggregate absent 161,773 men. There 
were more thousands lacking than were present at that battle 
under the volunteer system. If the policy of selective draft 
had been in vogue, the Republic could, as it would have had 
the right to do, have called upon every citizen of military age 
to come to its defense. The regiments would have been kept 
up to their legal strength. It is my honest opinion and my abso- 
lute belief if the selective draft system had been in force during 
the Civil War that war would have been ended two years earlier 
and the great number of lives that were lost, the great volume 
of treasure that was expended, would have been saved to the 
Republic. [Applause.] 

Take the figures for the battle of Gettysburg. Again I want 
to call your especial attention to the large number of regiments 
that were present. You will notice that they began to increase 
in proportion as the war went on. The political generals and 
colonels were getting in their deadly work. Men were needed, 
and it was not a difficult matter in the hours of the country’s 
stress to get a commission from the governor of the State and to 
drum up some yolunteers for the purpose of going to the front. 

At the battle of Gettysburg there were 227 regiments of 
Infantry, 35 of Cavalry, 68 batteries of Artillery, with an 
authorized legal strength of 286,427 men, There were present 
101,000 men, and the aggregate lacking was 185,427 men. Under 


the conscriptive system that could not have happened, and 
undoubtedly the war would have been shortened if we had had 
selective draft. 

I will insert in the Recorp as a part of my remarks the figures 
for Chickamauga, the Atlanta campaign, and the Appomatox 
campaign, They are: 


‘ures do not include staff officers, either executive or administrativo, or their subordinates, and the strength of the companies and regiments is as established 


of the bounty jumpers were in collusion with the bounty 
brokers, and that as soon as they got their money they de- 
serted and started out for a new bounty. T have here, in the 
Records of the War of the Rebellion, series 3, Volume V, at 
page 725, a recorded case where one man, who was then im- 
prisoned in the Albany Penitentiary for 4 years—I think 
he ought to have been imprisoned for 40 years—admitted that 
he had been paid bounties 32 times, having enlisted as a vol- 
unteer each time. [Laughter.] 

The Speaker of the House referred feelingly to the volun- 
teers as the “flower of the country.” In the first flush of the 
war, when they came willingly and splendidly to the colors of 
the Republic, there never came to the martial call of any coun- 
try a better, a nobler, a more heroic class of men. [Applause.] 
But the system that helped get the men in later years was a 
false system, and instead of being one of the “ flower” of the 
Republic, in my opinion, the individual to whom I have just 
referred was a “ cauliflower” of the Republic. [Applause and 
laughter.] 

Naturally the draft bill which was passed was objected to 
by the great mass of the people. It made exemptions of two 
classes, the man who paid $300 by way of commutation and 
the man who furnished a substitute. The law thus favored the 
rich. The poor man was discriminated against. He had to 
serve. He went to the front, while the wealthy man paid his 
commutation or furnished a substitute and stayed at home. I 
will give you some figures on this subject. They are taken from 
official records. 

The first call under the draft law of 1863 was for something 
between 200,000 and 300,000 men. ‘Those that were held to 


personal service were 9,781. Those who furnished substitutes, 
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26,002. Those who paid the commutation, 52,228, or a total of 
88,171 men. That was the first draft, and yet Members of this 
House seek to compare that draft with the entirely equitable 
selective draft proposed under the system that demands obliga- 
tory universal service to the country. [Applause.] 

There are many other figures on the draft law I could give 
you that would prove just as enlightening, but I refrain from 
encumbering this record with them. Small wonder that the 
people of the country did not approve of the draft. Small won- 
der that the law was criticized, and the men who were drafted 
into the service under it were stigmatized. } 

Under the proposed law there will be no stigma. Gentlemen 
who have spoken for the volunteer system have repeatedly 
asserted during this debate that it would be a stigma to con- 
script men into the service. Yes; if we passed a draft law sim- 
ilar to the laws that were passed during the Civil War, of course 
there would be a stigma. But under the selective draft system, 
where every man is treated alike, where every man of military 
age is compelled under the law to do his bit for the country, 
there can be no stigma or odium. [Applause.} Every man 
knows that his neighbor is going to be treated just as he is 
treated. If they had had during the Civil War an equitable 
draft, such as is proposed here, there never would have been 
any trouble under it, and especially if such a law had been 
passed at the very beginning of the Civil War there never 
would have been a moment's trouble or delay in filling all the 
regiments that were required to fight the war to a successful 
conclusion. 

During the progress of that war that great man in the White 
House, the lamented Lincoln, wrote this letter to a mother up 
in New England. It is dated Executive Mansion, Washington, 
November 21, 1864, and is written to Mrs. Bixby, Boston, Mass.: 

Dear Mapas? I have been shown in the files of the War Department 
a statement of the adjutant general of Massachusetts that you rre the 
mother of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of battle. I 
feel how weak and fruitless must be any word of mine which shouid 
attempt to b e you from the grief of a loss so overwhelmin But 1 
can not refrain from tendering you the consolation that may found 
in the thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray that our 
Heavenly Father may ass the anguish of your bereavement and 
leave you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost and the 
solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of om. 

Yours, very sincerely and respectfully, A. LINCOLN, 

Why, my colleagues, why should that mother in New England 
have been permitted to make such a sacrifice to the Republic 
while somebody living near her probably made no sacrifice at 
all? [Applause.] My friend the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Focut] spoke to me a day or two ago 
and told me that in his district there was one family that 
sent nine sons to the war. Under the selective-draft system 
advocated by the administration that would not be possible; and 
it ought not to be possible in these days. [Applause.] Why 
should these nine men have been allowed to do the fighting for 
shirkers and. cowards who refused to volunteer? [Applause.] 

I am simply pointing out the evils of the volunteer system 
during the Civil War. Again I assert that I admire those 
soldiers who went to the fields of battle voluntarily. We owe 
them everything that the Republic can bestow upon them. Dur- 
ing my membership in this House I have voted repeatedly to 
show the debt of gratitude that I feel the country owes them 
by giving my assent to legislation in their behalf. 

But in a Republic like ours every man should do his duty when 
the country calls. The age limit fixed in this bill is from 21 to 
40 years. I am 56 at the present time. I would not object to 
having the age limit increased so that it would be from 21 to 
65. [Applause.] That is the age that is prescribed in many of 
the countries of Europe. I am willing to do my share of the 
fighting, if need be, in defense of my country’s rights. [Ap- 
plause.} We are in a war, a great war, and there will have 
to be many sacrifices. No sacrifice that we can make will be 
too great for this country which has given every one of us such 
an opportunity in life as we probably never could have had in 
any other country on the face of the globe. [Applause.] 

Now let us consider the Spanish-American War. That was a 
short war and we had no trouble in that struggle. The Presi- 
dent called for 200,000 men—125,000 at the first call and 75,000 
at the second. The records of the War Department disclose the 
fact that we never secured the full quota of men under the calls. 
We did get 163,000 men. Oh, but you say, there were thou- 
sands of men in regiments in my State who could have been 
called.“ Yes; that is so; but would that have been equitable, 
would that have been fair, would that have been just, under the 
quotas announced for each State, and should not every State in 
the Union have been willing to have furnished its prescribed 
quota? Why should some States have been allowed to fail to do 
their duty while other States have been permitted to do more 


than their duty? Was that fair, was that equitable, was that 
just in a Republic like ours, where every individual receives 
equal benefits? I imagine that those States that failed to fur- 
nish their quotas will realize that under the system provided in 
this bill their citizens will be able to serve the Republic better 
than they could have served it under the old volunteer system. 

And now to correct another statement that has been made 
repeatedly on this floor. It has been said that the German Gov- 
ernment will not allow its soldiers to go to over-sea service 
unless they volunteer for such service. I believe two or three 
gentlemen have made such assertions on this floor. They are 
misinformed. There is no Jaw of that kind in Germany. The 
German system is peculiar. The standing army is made up of 
two classes of men—those who are in their second year of serv- 
ice and those who are in their first year of service—50 per cent 
of each class of soldiers. ‘They are not full-fledged soldiers, but 
constitute the standing army of Germany in peace times, 

The soldiers who have fully completed the training are in the 
reserves. No doubt the erroneous impression as to the German 
law arose from a misapprehension regarding the Boxer trouble 
in China. At that time all of the civilized nations who had 
ministers in Peking agreed to a joint expedition against the 
capital of China, The United States Government took on its 
share of the white man's burden on that occasion. Ten thou- 
sand Germans were needed for the expedition. There were 
millions of men in Germany who could have been ordered there 
if the German Government had so desired. But they allowed 
10,000 of their reserves to carry the flag of their Empire to the 
rescue of the German minister at Peking. That is all there is 
to that story. 

In war times the soldiers of Germany are under the Kaiser. 
During peace some of them are under the local kings, such as 
the King of Wurtemburg, the King of Saxony, the King of 
Bavaria. But in war time the Kaiser becomes the commander 
in chief of the German Armies, and in that capacity he has the 
right to send German soldiers anywhere on the face of God's 
footstool. So there is absolutely nothing in the statement that 
the Germans can not be sent overseas under existing law. I 
have procured this information from the records of the Army 
War College. ) 

Reference has frequently been made to the great number of 
volunteers that were secured in England during the present 
war before conscription was put into effect. Let me read to you 
what the facts really are. They have all taken place within 
two or three years, and yet we seem to have forgotten them, I 
shall ask the Clerk to read, as a part of my remarks, the fol- 
lowing, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, April 25, 1917. 
[Memorandum for Maj. Nolan, General Staff.] 2 

1. In connection with the question now pending before Congress rela- 
tive to conscription for the new forces, it may be of interest to know 
that some very recent reports received at the War College contain some 
interesting information as to the successive steps taken by England to 
develop her full man power. Briefly, the following are the successive 
1585 througb which Great Britain passed in order to meet the demands 

e war: 

© First. In the beginning England depended purely on volunteering. 
Men volunteered in abundance, but as there was no proper machiner 
for receiving, equipping, and training, a great deal of confusion resulted. 
lt became necessary to check the stream of volunteers by raising the 
physical standard. This had an injurious effect in repressing enthusi- 
asin so that when, later, better machinery had been prepared and more 
men were required, they did not volunteer so freely. At this period 
there set in that elaborate recruiting campaign which reach pro- 

rtions of unheard of extent, and means and methods which may be 
Fairly stated to have exceeded the bounds of dignity. This first phase of 
volunteering extended until July 15, 1915, when the national-registra- 
tion act was passed. 

Second. the terms of this act, all males and females between 
the ages of 15 and 65, had to declare their occupation and also their 

city for any other business u to the war. This resulted in a 
fairly complete inventory of the man power availabie. A great re- 
eruiting cam p was then undertaken under Lord Derby as a result 
of which all eligibles were arranged in ups aacco ing to their 
ages and whether married or unmarried. n December 11, 1915, after 
two months of the new system, recruiting for the groups was for- 
mally closed. In this time 2,250,000 men attested and were avail- 
able for calling up at any time. Although an improvement on 
the volunteer system, it was not yet perfect in that it did not deal with 
the shirkers, and did not enable the Government to fully control its 
man power to the best advantage 

Third, The third phase was inaugurated by the adoption of the 
May 25, 1 or one and one-half years 


compulsory-service law on 

after the outbreak of the war. Under this compulsory-service act a 
new classification of men was made, based on Lap ages qualifications, and 
men were classified according to their fitness for service at the front, 
in rear of the army, or at home. The main classes were further sub- 
divided so as to still further show the special characteristics and 
qualifications of each man, A statement has just been made in Parlia- 
ment that hereafter there will be but two classes of men—those fit for 
military service and those unfit for military service. In the forego- 
ing it will appear that England was forced finally to adopt compulsory 
military service—in other words, conscription—as the only solution for 
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developing her full mam power—this after the failure of the volunteer 
m and a partial compromise. 

2. In this connection tt may also be pointed out that a be of Pity oe 
report received at the W: cones shows that New Zealand also 
been compelled to have recourse to a system of registratien and com- 
pulsion in order to maintain her force of fighting men ed. 
to Europe. While the volunteer system still obtains compulsion ap 

lied to registration. lists is resorted to to obtain quotas from 
* 5 districts where volunteering fails to produce the specified number 
of men. 


Josera E. Kray 
Brigadier General, General Staff, Chief of War College Division. 

Mr. KAHN. So that. according to the latest reports received 
at the War College, New Zealand, whose system of volunteering 
has been extolled repeatedly upon this floor, has come to obliga- 
tory compulsory service to furnish the necessary troops. in this 
war. It is needless to point out the many methods that were 
employed to secure the large number of volunteers in England, 
The report of the minority sets out the facts clearly. But the 
statement hus been made on this floor by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Gorvon], I believe, that not a single conscripted sol- 
dier is yet at the battle front in France or Belgium. That state- 
ment is erroneous. There are thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands—yes, a million of the conscripted soldiers of England 
who are now fighting the battles of that country in the trenches 
in France and Belgium. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a slight correction? That statement was made by the 
Speaker of the House. 

Mr. KAHN. It was made by the Speaker, but I think it was 
originally made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, wili the gen- 


tleman yield? 
Mr. KAHN, I can not yield at this time. I not only obtained 
the facts from our own War College, but undertook to verify 


them from sources that were indisputable. So that, as a matter 
of fact, there are now in France and Belgium a million soldiers 
of England who were conscripted under the English law. 

What about Canada? Frequent reference has been made on 
this floor to the wonderful things that were done in Canada un- 
der the volunteer system. Let me read to you what has been 
done in Canada: 

Throughout central Canada the time taken to raise local battalions 
has been found to be between four and seven months, and this is 
porian true of the whole of Canada. As agninst a compulsory sys- 

m, which would raise a regiment in two weeks, there is, therefore, 
loss in time of at least five months in bringing each battalion up to 
the stage of rong regis S at which poa the real training only begins 
Moreover, since the authorized full complement of officers and non- 
commissioned officers is on pay practically from the begin and 
since the heaviest enlistment occurs in the first two months, it is a 
conservative estimate that the loss in money—that is.. the avoidable 
ee incurred—ean not be less than the pay and upkeep of the 

1 battalion for a period of from three to four months. As this 
equals $75.000 per month, it is evident that with the exception of the 
first hun thousand men who came forward eagerly every thousand 
men raised by the voluntary method has cost the Canadian taxpayer 
$250,000 of unnecessary expense. In other words, the 260,000 men 
thus raised have—as contrasted with any sane system of levying 
troops—cost the Canadian yer $65,000,000, for which his only 
return has been the privilege of being five months late in turning out 
each battalion as a full unit ready to commence its training. 

. * * . » * . 

In addition to this, there is the not inconsiderable expense of so- 
called whirlwind recrulting campaigns being conducted spasmodically 
in every part of the Dominion of Canada. Speakers, bands, and escorts 
must be transported; press bills and bunting must be used in abun- 
dance; clerical work, lis, motor cars, liveries, speakers“ hotel ex- 
penses—returned soldiers are frequently on salary—must all be pro- 
vided for, and the people pay. In fact, it is a safe estimate that the 
rales Then WOU TE DADAN ð m 

80 * * 
another division on the aeg Hne. = = 

That is the experience of Canada in getting its volunteers. 
Do we want that system repeated here? Do we want to plunge 
this country again into a saturnalia of debt because of the in- 
efficiency of a system that takes months to bring in the recruits, 
whereas under the selective draft system they can be secured 
when needed? That is the overwhelming argument in favor of 
the selective draft. And the fact that the general at the front 
marshaling his forces, knowing that at a certain day he is 
going to make an attack, knows exactly how many men his 
country can supply at the given time. He never can know that 
under the volunteer system. 

Some days volunteering is good; some days it is bad. There 
is an uncertainty about it that always leaves the generals in 
command of the armies at the front in doubt as to whether they 
can secure the force that will be required to give battle to the 
enemy on any given day. Take the newspapers of this country 
at the present time. Within the last 10 days they have told you 
that on such a day volunteering was good, and the day following 
that there has been a slump; that volunteering has fallen off. 
Engiand had a similar experience. Whenever a German Zeppelin 


came over and raided some seacoast city the volunteering from 


that particular section of England immediately went up. But 


it did not affect any of the other sections, and when the excite- 


ment of the raid died down volunteering took the usual slump. 
Do we want a system of that kind in this country? We have 
to have men in this war—yes, probably millions of them, and 
the only way to get them is under a system of universal obli- 
gation to service for this country. 

Much is heard of the Australian troops—splendid fighting 
men. They volunteered, but every one of them had previously 
gone through a system of compulsory military training. That 
has been the system in vogue in Australia for some years. 
There men are prepared to fight. They have had the proper 
military training. They can fight when they go into the service. 
They have the fighting spirit; they volunteer. But there is no 
other country engaged in this war where conditions are similar. 
Oh, I have heard some men on this floor speak almost in deri- 
sion of the conscripts of Prussia. Great God! those conscripts 
are at the present time helding a dozen nations at bay. I shall 
be glad indeed if the soldiers of this Republic will be able to 
overcome those troops. [Applause.} We have a hard fight 
ahead of us, and we must win this war. [Applause.] No mat- 
ter how many men will be required, no matter what sacrifices 
will have to be made, the Republic must win this war, and the 
only way to win it is to have the men without fail when they 
are needed at the front. [Applause.] 

I was rather amused the other day, and probably became a 
little overexcited about it, when the gentleman from Kansas 
asked what battles the experts of the War Department had par- 
ticipated in. The gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDWELL] 
has put into the Recorp the engagements in which the officers of 
the General Staff have participated. But let me ask the gentle- 
man from Kansas, or any other Member on this floor, in what 
battles did the generals of the great German staff participate 
before this war? For 43 years Germany had been at peace. She 
had had no wars, and the generals of Germany, the military 
experts of that Empire, had had no service in war. And yet the 
gentleman from Kansas wants to know what the military ex- 
perts of this Nation have done in the way of participation in 
military engagements. I am afraid that I am detaining 
you too long; but just one word—— [Cries of “Go on!”} 
Just one word about the pending legislation. Much has 
been said about the attitude of the War Department in re- 
gard to the enforcement of the law, and some fear has been 
expressed that probably the military officers would be charged 
with the duty of putting the law into execution. I put the 
question to the Secretary of War and received this reply: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 26, 1917. 

My Dear Mr. Kann: N to your question as to how the War 
Department proposes to operate the registration of available men in 
the event of the passage of the pending measure, I beg leave to say 
that, without presuming to anticipate the action of C I have yet 
felt quite certain that some Jaw would be passed requiring the registra- 
tion of available men of military „ and have therefore, in part at 
least, perfected the plans under that registration will be made. 
It is the intention of this department te deal p with the gov- 
ernors of the several States as the chief civilian authority therein, and 
through the cooperation of the governor to institute in each county or 
composed entirely of civilians, who, using the ordinary 

electoral registration machinery of the State, will upon a day pro- 
claimed by the President as registration day receive and register all 
men presenting themselves pursuant to the President’s proclamation. 
This board, a local body, will conduct its labors unti 
registered, and in 


eer and information in 
dea arise in the application of 


ac 
In my hearing before the committee some question was asked as to 
whether such a provision would be put into execution solely through 
military channels. I was unable to give a very definite answer at that 
time and am now unable to be te as to s, because the local 
cies vary widely in the several —.— of the country. But from 
what I have said about it, it will be clear that ft is the purpose of the 
department to have this stration a fine instance of cooperation be- 
tween the civilian authorities of the States and the General Govern- 
ment, rather than an exclusive military matter carried out from Wash- 
ington as the center of the military establishment. 
Respectfully, yours, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of Wer. 


Hon. Jutivs KAHN, 

House of Representatives, 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I wish to read this quotation 
from that remarkable book which every American boy ought to 
be compelled to read as soon as he has r understanding, 
The Man Without a Country, by Edward Everett Hale: 
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Š Remember, boy, that behind all these men you bave to do with, 
behind officers and Government and people even, there is the country 
herself, gonr country, and that you belong to her as you belong to your 
own mother. 


[Applause.] 

That ought to be written deep on the memory of every young 
American. Oh, I often think that the old stamina of tle 
fathers of the Republic has gone from us in these days of 
material growth. Then we were ready to fight in defense of 
the sacred rights of Americans. There was no question about 
the attitude of the people of the country toward that question. 
One thing more. In Europe to-day—— 

Mr. GORDON. Could I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. KAHN. I will finish in a moment, and then I will be 
glad to yield. In Europe to-day the armies are all conscript 
armies except the remaining volunteers from England. What 
were the Belgians who fought so gallantly at Liege, at Namur, 
at Antwerp? Under the law of Belgium they were conscripts, 
and the whole world stood amazed and applauded their valor 
when they defended their hearths and their homes against the 
German invaders. [Applause.] They were men who had been 
called by draft or conscription, whichever term you prefer, 
to the armies of that little country. 

But what of France? France is a Republic even as we are 
a Republic, and every man in France who helped to drive back 
the Germans at the Battle of the Marne was a conscripted 
man. He was not a volunteer. [Applause.] Those French- 
men, and the Frenchmen who have been sent to the colors since, 
are all men who under the laws of France are obligated to 
do service for their country in the hour of the country’s stress 
and trouble. 

If France had waited to enlist volunteers, I am afraid there 
would not be any France to-day. They were all conscripted 
men. They were all men of whom the country demanded serv- 
ice. They were not asked, “ Do you want to come to the colors 
of the Republic; we would like to have you do it? Do you 
want to come and fight under the tricolor; we would like to 
have you do it?” They were all told by the country, by the 
Government itself, “It is your duty to come to the colors of 
the Republic and we call upon you, every mother’s son of you, 
to do your duty in this hour of the country’s need.” - [Applause.] 
The Italian soldiers are all men who have been similarly called 
to the colors. 

Mr. LITTLE. May I ask the gentleman a question? I un- 
derstand he referred to me a few moments ago while I was out. 

Mr. KAHN. One moment; I will be ready in a moment. I 
have often thought that in this the hour of our country’s trouble 
we all ought to bear constantly in mind the immortal declara- 
tion of that martyr to the American cause, Nathan Hale, who 
on the threshold of death said: “I regret that I have but one 
life to lose for my country.” [Applause.] 

That is the epitome of patriotism. Every man must die. 
What more glorious death can he die than fighting in the cause 
of his country and especially in the cause of a country like 
ours? [Applause.] Oh, my friends, this is not a matter for 
to-day. We ought in this hour to prepare a military policy that 
will last for time. We ought to write upon the statute books 
of the Republic a law for a selective draft system so that future 
generations, when they come upon the scene to take our places, 
will know as they grow to man’s estate that it is the duty of 
every American citizen to lay down his life, if need be, upon 
the altar of his country. [Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hastings). The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Dent] is recognized. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I wish to say at the outset of my remarks that I appreciate the 
personal reference that the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KAHN] made of me and the majority of the Mili- 
tary Committee, which submitted the report upon this bill. The 
gentleman from California has the esteem and the respect of 
every member of the Military Committee of the House. [Ap- 
plause.] Personally, I go further and state that he has been 
my friend and adviser, and to me, as chairman at the last ses- 
sion of the last Congress, he rendered invaluable service in 
drafting the appropriation bill that was put through this House. 

I wish to say still further that the Military Committee of the 
House, I believe, is one of the most harmonious committees 
that there is in the House. There is less partisanship in that 
committee, there is less personal friction in that committee, 
in my humble judgment, than in any other committee of the 
House of Representatives. [Applause.] So that when we come 
in, which is on a very rare occasion, with two views, one ex- 
pressed by the majority and the other by the minority, it is 
simply because there is an honest and a conscientious difference 
of opinion, not based upon partisan lines. [Applause.] I think 


that we should stop and consider really what is the issue be- 
tween the majority and the minority, and I hope in a brief 
period of time, without any interruption, to state my concep- 
tion of what is the real difference in the two views of the mem- 
bership of this committee. 

Now, let it not be forgotten that under the present law the 
President of the United States can fill up the Army first by using 
the volunteer system and then by using the draft to about 
925,000 men. He can by using the provisions of the bill, as 
agreed to both by the majority and the minority, increase that 
by something like 148,000 men necessary as training units. Let 
it also not be forgotten that the War Department asks this 
committee for an appropriation to pay for 1,072,000 men. Add 
together the increase that I have given you—the 925,000 and 
the 148,000 nécessary as training units, and you have the num- 
ber that the War Department is asking you to appropriate for. 

There has been too much misconception, Mr. Chairman, of the 
actual situation. What is the use of this country getting itself 
all wrought up over a question as to the method of getting 
500,000 additional men? And that is exactly, putting it point- 
edly, putting it plainly, about the controversy that we have 
come to. It is a difference. finally, except on a question of 
principle of the volunteer or draft system, between tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee. The additional 500,000 men asked for by 
the War Department are not asked to be appropriated for in 
this bill if the War Department will build up the Army to war 
strength under the two branches now in existence, 

I wish to say in this connection one other thing: While this 
bill was pending before the Military Committee of the House, 
and while we were endeavoring to the best of our ability to 
work out a compromise between the conflicting views that ex- 
isted among the membership of this House, I was approached, 
and other members of the committee were approached, with the 
proposition that, “If you come upon the floor of this House 
with a conscript plan, without recognizing the volunteer system 
that has been traditional in this country, we will beat you on 
the floor of the House.” That proposition was presented to me, 
was presented to my friends on the minority side that agree 
with me upon the plan that we finally worked out. I went to 
the President and I went to the Secretary of War, and I told 
both of them that it seemed to me to be the sentiment of this 
House that the traditional policy of this country in recognizing 
the volunteer system should be incorporated in this bill, and 
that I was willing to go as far as anybody in order to get unity 
of action and in order to get a bill under which the President 
could carry on the declaration of war that Congress had made. 

` And yet, what is the situation now? What is the situation 

that the committee has been placed in? What is the situation 
that I have been placed in when members of the committee 
have been told, since this report was made, when a majority of 
the committee had agreed with my views and had agreed with 
what we had every right to believe was the honest, conscien- 
tious sentiment of this House, “I can not vote with you“? 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I believe 
in the volunteer system. I believe in the traditional policy of 
this country. I believe in the traditional history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race when recognizing the fact that the Government is 
finally in all great wars to be defended by volunteers. I hon- 
estly believe in those policies, and I had some right to think the 
majority of the House believed in them. I know the majority 
of the committee thought so and thought so all along. I am 
asked in the eleventh hour to surrender my convictions and to 
surrender the convictions of the majority of the committee to 
support a bill that we do not believe in. [Applause.] 

I said at the outset of my remarks when I undertook to ex- 
plain this bill that if the argument that has been made on the 
floor of this House is the true principle upon which we shall 
act—that is, that in time of war the executive department shall 


draft its legislation and send it to Congress, and Congress shall’ 


not exercise the right to cross a “t” nor dot an “i”—then I 
for one am willing to surrender my commission in Congress. 
[Applause, ] 

And in that connection let me call your attention to this fact: 
Who is it that stands upon this floor to-day and favors the bill just 
as it was drafted by the War Department? Certainly no mem- 
ber of the Military Committee of the House has brought in any 
report to this House stating that that bill ought to be adopted 
just as it was written and just as it was presented to the Mili- 
tary Committee. Not a single, solitary soul has stated during 
all of this debate that he was willing to offer the bill prepared 
by the War Department as a substitute for the bill either pre- 
sented by the majority or the minority of the Military Com- 
mittee of this House. And yet the argument is made here that 
you are not standing behind the President when you support the 
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proposition that the majority of this committee has brought to 
this House. 

If you are standing behind the President, then some Member 
ought to offer as a substitute to the bill I have introduced the 
bill that was prepared by the War Department and presented 

to the Military Committee. In that bill it was provided that 
your soldiers should be drafted from the ages of 19 to 25. The 
committee unanimously repudiated that proposition. The com- 
mittee unanimously decided that you should not have the right 
to draft a boy 19 or 20 years of age. [Applause.] The com- 
_mnittee unanimously decided that you should also reserve the 
right to call to the service of the United States men between 
25 and 40, whereas the War Department said that they were 
absolutely exempt. Is anybody willing to stand on the floor 
of this House now and say that the committee was wrong in 
offering that proposition, and that we ought to have drafted 
boys 19 and 20 years of age? I would like to see the man who 
is willing to support that proposition stand up on the floor of 
this House to-day. [Applause.] Yet if the argument is sound 
that we must stand by the President and accept everything that 
was written and given to the committee, then you are not 
standing by the President. 

There was another provision in this bill that was sent down 
by the War Department to the committee, to the effect that all 
enlistments in the Army hereafter, or since the war, shall be in 
the Army of the United States. I asked the Secretary of War 
what that meant, because I saw as soon as I read it that that 
was the “nigger in the woodpile,“ and before the committee 
he stated that it meant the complete destruction ef the present 
Regular Army Establishment and the National Guard during 
this emergency and the creation of a new Army of the United 
States, one solid Army, with the right on the part of the Presi- 
dent not to permit the boys that were born and raised in the 
same community to go into the service with those with whom 
they were raised, but that it gave the right to scatter them 
throughout the United States with such organizations as the 
department thought necessary. The bill as originally proposed 
would have destroyed the State or local organizations of troops. 

The committee repudiated that idea. The committee unani- 
mously, I may say, repudiated that idea, and brought in a bill 
recognizing Territorial units and State designations and the 
right of young men to serve with the men among whom they 
had been raised. 7 

Now, if we shall accept everything that is written in the 
War Department in order to carry on this war, why should 
we not have accepted that? And who is bold enough to-day to 
stand on the floor of this House and say that the committee 
was wrong and the War Department was right? I challenge 
any man to stand up now and so say. [Applause.] 

Then, Mr. Chairman, whatever may happen, unless this 
Congress follows the argument that everything that is written 
in the War Department shall be accepted without question; 
unless this Congress follows that idea, you will be face to face 
with this proposition: Even though you may strike out the 
volunteer feature of this bill, you will be face to face with the 
proposition that over in the Senate the War Department bill 
has been practically accepted, and from the best information 
I can get it will likely be passed as the majority of the com- 
mittee reported it. Shall we surrender our views as to the age 
limit in the bill reported by the majority and the destruction 
of State organizations? [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And also civilian tribunals to de- 
cide this whole matter. 

Mr. DENT. Yes. I am glad my colleague on the committee, 
Gov. SHALLENBERGER, Of Nebraska, called my attention to that. 
The bill as presented to the committee provided for tribunals 
that were not of a military character to pass on questions of 
eligibility and questions of exemptions and as to the so-called 
selective draft. 

The committee opposed that proposition and amended the 
suggestion of the War Department with a provision to the effect 
that that tribunal should consist of three members, a majority 
of whom should be civilians and not military men. [Applause.] 

Now, if we had not considered this bill at all, Mr. Chairman, 
and had accepted the argument that has been made here that 
we ought to do in time of war just exactly what the Commander 
in Chief tells us to do, see where you would have been and 
what sort of legislation you would be putting through. 

I am going to close in a few minutes. However, before I 
close I want to say a few words of the volunteer system, which 
is the ancient doctrine of our people. It has been stated—and 
Stated with a great deal of sophistry—that the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House acted inconsistently with the duty 
it owes to itself and to its position when it provided for raising 
additional forces first by the volunteer system and then offered 


a resort to the draft. The answer to that propostion is so sim- 
ple and so plain that it seems to me that it is hardly necessary 
to make it. The committee realized that the country was in a 
state of war which might last for some time. The tommittee 
realized that there were criticisms of the volunteer system. 
The committee realized that there were statements made by 
men of high military authority to the effect that the volunteer 
system was a failure. The committee realized that it was 
probable that this extra session of Congress, called for the pur- 
pose of declaring war and for the purpose of passing such 
legislation as would be necessary in order to effectuate that 
declaration, might adjourn before the war was over, and the 
committee, therefore, thought that Congress ought to give to the 
President the right, in the event he could not get a sufficient 
force by the volunteer system, to get it by the draft. That has 
been the policy of the Government of the United States from 
the infancy of this Republic. We wanted to put all the au- 
thority in one bill, so that when we left here, when Congress 
adjourned, there would not be any limitations upon the power 
of the Président. But we decided that the ancient and tradi- 
tional principle of voluntary enlistments in the Army of the 
United States should be preserved and should be recognized. 
{Applause.] 

Now let us come right down to what is the real issue between 
the majority that made this report and the minority, the issue 
between those who are in favor of recognizing the volunteer 
system, which, as I repeat, has always been the policy of our 
people, and those who are opposed to doing it now. Let us 
see what is the real issue between us. I have heard a great 
many arguments here during this debate to the effect that 
there ought to be universal compulsory service. That is not 
involved here. That has nothing in the world to do with this 
particular bill, because this bill does not even attempt to com- 
pel universal service even in this particular emergency. The 
bill that was presented only proposes that young men between 
19 and 25 shall serve, and that certainly is not universal, so 
that there is nothing of that kind involved in this particular 
bill. 

The real question, as has been stated by two or three gentle- 
men on the other side of the proposition—one of them. I be- 
lieve, my good friend from Kentucky [Mr. SBERLEY], who, by 
the way, made one of the strongest arguments in favor of the 
selective system that I have heard—is that it should be a ques- 
tion not of the individual, deciding whether he will serve his 
Government and his country, but that the Government must 
decide which individual will serve. Now, that is the real ques- 
tion; that is the potential reason why I am standing here to-day 
opposing the plan of the War Department and the President, 
if you please. [Applause.] That is the issue, and you are going 
to face it. In six months every man who casts his vote upon 
this proposition must meet it with his constituents. The real 
issue is whether we shall repudiate the policy of this country, 
as adopted from its infancy, of fighting its wars through a 
voluntary system, or whether the Government shall say who 
shall be its fighters. In other words, if this new policy is 
adopted—and, mind you, while it is only temporary now—it 
will be a repudiation of everything that we have ever done in 
the past. If it is good as a temporary measure it is bound to 
be good as a permanent measure. If you decide that it is good 
temporarily you are obliged to come to the conclusion that it 
is good as a permanent policy. [Applause.] 

Then the question which you are going to decide by your vote 
is this, that if the Government shall have the right to say who 
shall be a soldier, and the individual shall not have that right, 
your boy and my boy, when they grow up in this land, will not 
have the right to choose their careers or their professions? 
The selective plan of getting an army absolutely destroys the 
right to every American boy in this land to choose his career in 
life. [Applause.] If this plan is the correct plan, I repeat, 
it ought not to be merely temporary, but it ought to be the per- 
manent plan; and if so, then what happens? Why, the boy 
who makes up his mind that he wants to be a civilian, and that 
he does not want to go into army life, will have hanging over 
him as long as he is within the military age the sword of 
Damocles, because he may be the particular one who is drawn 
out of the jury box in order to do military service. Whereas, 
another young man living in the same community and perhaps 
his next-door neighbor, who wants to be a soldier, will never 
be drawn out of the box. . 

Now that is your system. That is what you are voting for 
to-day when you adopt the selective-draft system, and that is 
the reason why I am standing here to-day and begging and 
pleading that you will stop and think what you are doing with- 
out letting somebody down in the executive branch of this Goy- 
ernment tell you what you ought to do. [Applause.] 
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Then, in conclusion—hbecause I did not intend to talk this 
long—permit me to say that the argument that has been made 
here that you must stand by the Commander in Chief has been 
broken down, because nobody, not a living soul, has yet been 
willing to say that he would stand sponsor for the bill as drafted 
in the War Department, 

Let me say, furthermore, that when you come to cast your 
vote upon this proposition remember that you are adopting a 
new plan, you are inaugurating & new policy. You are placing 
this country upon the conscript system, and you are destroying 
the patriotism and the loyalty of the American people. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill under the five- 
minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TOWNER. The first section of this bill consists of six 
different substantive propositions. I would like to know how 
the Chair regards it. In other words, ought amendments to be 
offered to each paragraph, or should they be reserved until the 
end of the section? What will be the holding of the Chair 
upon that proposition? - 

The CHAIRMAN. As a general rule, a bill of this character 
is considered by sections. While there are paragraphs, never- 
theless they are portions of the section. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the Chair pardon me for one suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON, Later on this is an appropriation bill and 
carries three thousand million dollars in round numbers. There- 
fore I suggest that it ought to be read and considered by para- 
graphs. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think it will be agreeable to most, if not all, 
of the Members of the House if it be considered by paragraphs 
regardless of the precedents. I think the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Cannon] perhaps is right in his construction. Cer- 
tainly, if the Chairman shall announce that amendments may 
be offered to each peragraph, I think there will be no objection 
on the part of the committee. I simply wish to know what is 
the ruling of the Chairman. . 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, to obviate any misunderstand- 
ing I ask unanimous consent that the first section of the bill be 
read and considered by paragraphs. 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. As a simple solution of the question, the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trson] asks unanimous con- 
sent that the first section of the bill be considered by paragraphs. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that that be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, a further parliamentary in- 
quiry. I desire to call the attention of the chairman to the in- 
troductory sentence. It reads— 

That, in view of the existing 3 which demands the raising 
of troops in addition to those now available, the President be, and he 
is hereby, authorized 

It will be observed that that is in the nature of a preamble. 
If the word “ whereas“ were used instead of the word “that,” 
there would be no question whatever as to its being a preamble. 
I do not know how the Chair will regard it. If it is to be re- 
garded as a preamble, amendments to that particular part of 
the first section should not be considered until after the bill has 
been completed, under the rule. 

Mr. MANN. But if the gentleman will notice, it is a sub- 
stantive part of the bill. It does not say whereas.” 

Mr. TOWNER. I am not arguing the question at all. It 
does not make any difference to me how the Chair holds, only 
we ought to know whether it is proper to offer an amendment, 
as I shall do, to this part of the bill, as soon as it is read, or 
whether it should be considered as a preamble and amended 
later. 

Mr. MANN. It is plainly not a preamble. 

The President be, and he is hereby, authorized— 


It is of the very substance of the bill. 
Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman, of course, is correct so far as 


that language is concerned, but the gentleman will observe also 
that it says— k 


It says— 


In yiew of the existing emergency which demands the raising of 
troops in addition to those now available, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. 
ing clause, 


A preamble always precedes the enact- 


Mr. TOWNER: That is true. It does not make any difference 
to me how the Chair holds, only I would like to know whether 
it is to be considered as a preamble. z 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question of the gentleman from Iowa 
relates to the language— 

That, in vi f the existi bi 1 
of troops in addition to those How avallasle= ea th? Talsing 

The Chair suggests that those words are equivalent to— 

Wh th istin d 
e ee Ea S Oa 

The Chair must say that it seems to the Chair that the com- 
mon. sense of it is that that is practically equivalent to a pre- 
amble, “ 

A Mr. MANN. It is not a preamble whatever it may be equiva- 
ent to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A preamble always precedes the enacting 
clause. This is a legislative declaration and can not be con- 
sidered a preamble, although the effect of the words may be 
similar to some other words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands perfectly well that 
2 preamble precedes the enacting clause. The Chair restates 
what he said, that the common sense of it is that this is equiva- 
lent to a preamble. Yet technically the Chair is not going to 
rule that way. It is a distinction without a difference. The 
common sense of it is that it is equivalent to a preamble, but 
the Chair is going to follow the precedents. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That in view of the existing emergency which demands the raising 
of troops in addition to those now available the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized— 

First. Immediately to raise, organize, officer, and equip all or such 
number of increments of the Regular my provided by the national 
defense act approved June 3, 1916, or such parts thereof, as he ma 
deem necessary ; to raise all organizations of the Regular Aimy, includ- 
ing those added by such increments, to the maximum enlisted strength 
authorized by law. Vacancies in the Regular Army created or caused 
b7 the addition of increments as herein authorized which can not be 

led by promotion may be filled by temporary appointment for the 
poroa of the emergency or until replaced by permanent appointments or 

provisional appointments made under the provisions of section 28 
of the national defense act, and hereafter provisional appointments 
under said section may be terminated whenever it is determived, in the 
manner prescribed by the President, that the officer has nut the suit- 
ability and fitness requisite for permanent appointment. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. TOWNER: Page 1, line 3, strike out lines 3, 4, 
and 5, and insert in Neu thereof the following: 

“That war having been declared to exist between the United States 
and Germany, which condition requires the raising of additional forces 
for the Military Establishment of the United States, the President be, 
and he is hereby, authorized“ 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, of course we all recognize that 
this is a war measure. I do not know when this bill was pre- 
pared, but very likely it was prepared before the condition of 
war had been declared. But now a condition of war has been 
declared. The language used in this statement as the reason 
why this legislation is passed is entirely insufficient and not 
appropriate. We are not enacting this legislation because of an 
existing emergency; we are enacting this legislation because of 
existing war. We want to use all of the war powers. We have 
a right to use all of the war powers that are called for under 
the terms of this bill. Wherever the word “ emergency ” is used 
in this bill, in my judgment, the words “ existing war ” should be 
substituted therefor, 

An emergency is not the condition that now exists. An emer- 
gency is a sudden or unexpected occurrence or combination of 

„Occurrences demanding prompt action and urgent necessity. It 
is of necessity a passing phase, but we now are in a condition 
that may last for years. It can not be said that such a condi- 
tion is an emergency; it is a condition of existing war, and 
therefore it would not only be inappropriate because of the lan- 
guage used, but it would not be just in substance if we do not 
place our legislation on the fact that war is now existing be- 
tween this country and Germany. It would be most unfor- 
tunate that we should base all the things we expect to do 
under this bill on the fact that an emergency exists. We want 
to bring in support of its enactment all the powers of the Gov- 
ernment in reference to war, and we ought to declare that we 
do it because war now exists between this country and Ger- 
many. It seems to me there ought to be no objection to this 
amendment if gentlemen desire to bring to bear all the forces 
and powers that we ought to use at this time, 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 
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Mr. MeCORMICK. Has the gentleman provided for any 
other amendment—for the enlistment of troops for the exist- 
ence of the war, for instance? We 

Mr. TOWNER. No; but I think that would be proper. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I think it would be, if the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to the 
use of the word “emergency” further on in this paragraph, 
as used as the first word on line 6, page 2, in reference to 
vacancies in the Regular Army. It says: 


Vacancies in the Regular Army created or caused b 


the addition of 
Increments as herein anthorized which can not be fil 


ed by promotion 
may be filled by temporary appointment for the period of the emergency 
or until replaced by permanent appointments, 

That is not what is meant; it is meant that the power shall 
last during the continuance of the war and not for the emer- 
gency. An emergency may pass, but war does not cease until 
it is ended by the action of the nations themselves. 

Mr. McCORMICK. It may be followed by a temporary peace 
after a period of war, and some time thereafter, because troops 
can not be disbanded immediately on the declaration of peace, 
and there should be some adequate provision for the appoint- 
ment of officers until the armies are disbanded. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; but we use these powers because they 
are war powers, and the matter the gentleman calls to my at- 
tention can be properly attended to when reached. 

Mr. BORLAND, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Les. 

Mr. BORLAND, Congress having in a constitutional man- 
ner declared that d state of war now exists, is there any mistake 
in anybody’s mind as to what emergency is referred to by this 
legislation? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not know certainly; but the gentleman 
can easily see that an emergency might be one thing and war 
another. For instance, in the national-defense act it says that 
“ whenever a condition of war exists, or whenever an emergency 
similar to that of war shall exist“ —a distinction clearly made 
in the law by enactment of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended two minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. The question that the gentleman raises was 
thoroughly discussed in the committee with the Secretary 
of War, and the reason this language was adopted was this: 
That there might be a treaty of peace and still a necessity for 
the forces provided for in this bill after the treaty of peace 
had been adopted. 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me suggest that that does not change the 
condition at all. The powers that are to be given under this 
bill are being supported by the war powers of the country and 
the Nation. If we expect to bring to bear, if we expect to 
support, we should base that on the war powers and not on an 
emergency clause. There is nothing to limit the continuance 
of the war power while war lasts, and these conditions as they 
then exist may be considered. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman has doubtless 
given attention to section 111 of the national-defense act of 
June 3, 1916, which is significant so far as the authority for 
raising the National Guard and the Regular Army beyond the 
peace strength is concerned, and that section begins: 

When Congress shall have authorized the use of the armed land forces 
of the United States for oa! purpose requiring the use of troops in 
excess of those of the Regular Army, the President may— 

And so forth. 

Mr: TOWNER, The gentleman will see, if he reads section 
2 of the national-defense act, that the powers that are given 
are in cases of actual or threatened war, and then it says “or 
similar emergency in which the public safety demands it.” 
That is, in case war exists it shouid be based on the war power, 
and in the case of a similar emergency it should be placed on 
the emergency clause in the act. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman can conceive of 
an emergency growing out of or incidental to war, and the whole 
constituting one common emergency. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TOWNER. But this legislation I have referred to dis- 
tinguishes between emergency and war, and should in my judg- 
ment be distinguished in this case. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, the 
framers of our Federal Constitution, among other duties and re- 
sponsibilities, placed two upon the Congress which have come 
home to us with particular force and effect at this special 
session. 

One of these is the power to declare war and the other is the 
duty to raise and support armies. No more serious and impor- 
tant responsibilities can come to any representative body of men; 
and at no time during this session have I ever doubted for a 
moment that the weight of these obligations is fully appreciated 
by the membership of this House. Differences of opinion there 
have been, and differences of opinion there are now about some 
of the features of this bill, but disloyalty to the United States 
and our flag there has been none, and there is none now among 
this representative body of the American people. 

Freedom of discussion there has been and freedom of discus- 
sion there ought to be and must be if this is to continue “a Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

I said a while ago that the Constitution of the United States 
conferred upon Congress the exclusive power to declare war 
and to raise and support armies. 

We have already exercised one of these powers during this 
session of Congress by declaring that a state of war exists be- 
tween the United States and the Imperial German Government. 

I voted for that resolution. 

I did not do it because I have any of the jingo spirit within 
me nor because I have any love for war. 

God knows I recognized the full responsibility of my vote. 

My heart aches at the thought of the bloodshed, the hard- 
ships, and the sufferings of war; but what else could the Goy- 
ernment of the United States do? Should we have tried diplo- 
matic negotiations with Germany longer? No; we had tried 
that to the utmost end, and plotting and intrigue went steadily 
on against us in our own country while yet we tried. Should 
we have continued to protest? No. We tried that even to the 
sending of the German ambassador back to his own country 
and the addressing of a note of protest to all the neutral 
powers of the world; but did that stop the outrages which were 
being committed against American citizens and American ships 
on the high seas? It did not. American ship after ship con- 
tinued to be torpedoed without warning and American life after 
life sacrificed to the mad war policy of the Prussian autocracy. 

Then, what else could we do? Should we have laid supinely 
upon our backs and have submitted to one outrage after an- 


other until it would have amounted to a confession to the world 


that we had no rights which we would fight to maintain? No! 
By the God of our fathers we could not do that; and therefore 
there was nothing left to us but to accept the gage of battle 
which had been insultingly flaunted in our faces and fight— 
fight like “the man who faces what he must with step trium- 
phant and a heart of cheer, who fights the daily battles without 
fear, sees some of his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
that God is God and that, somehow, true and just His plans 
work out for mortals.” 


HOW SHALL THE ARMY BE RAISED? 


And now that we are in the war and must fight, it becomes 
the duty of Congress to raise and support an army. 

How shall it be done? 

I hate that the necessity has arisen which plainly indicates 
to me my duty to vote for the selective draft based on the prin- 
ciple of universal liability to service in time of war. 

I abhor everything that approaches to militarism, even as I 
abhor war. 

I would to God that the prophetic words of Isaiah might 
come to pass in our day and generation, when nations shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into prun- 
ing hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” That this blessed 
and glorious day will dawn sometime to comfort distracted 
and struggling humanity I do not doubt; but it would be foolish 
for us to indulge in this Utopian hope in this present hour of 
the world’s Pentecost of calamity. 

The only enduring peace that we can hope to achieve now 
is that which will come in the hour of victory, when the United 
States and her allies shall have fought this war to a successful 
conclusion, a conclusion which shall not have in mind the crush- 
ing of the German people, but the firm establishment of the 
rights of democracy, “for the rights of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in their own government, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for universal dominion 
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of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace 
and safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free.” 
This is the peace that, God grant, may envelop the nations at 
the end of this bloody struggle. 

How remote that may be no one’can tell, but now that the 
hour has come when this Nation shall be tried in the furnace, 
as if by fire, I want us to be ready. I want our Natien to 
rise like a giant aroused from his slumbers and, shaking his 
invincible locks at the full noonday sun, grasp with a Titan's 
arm the flaming sword of freedom and fight on, like the Arch- 
angel Michael fought when he drove the dragon from heaven, 
until Prussian arrogance and autocracy are brought to their 
knees and American rights on land and sea are fully acknowl- 
edged and established. How shall we make ready? 

Many able and patriotic gentlemen in this House favor a con- 
tinuance of the volunteer system in raising the army which all 
admit that we are bound to have in the present crisis. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the volunteer system is 
representative of the traditional policy of the American people, 
and, as for that matter, of the English-speaking race. 

I recognize the force of the arguments which have been put 
forward in its defense by many Members of this Congress dur- 
jng this long and able debate. It undoubtedly has many points 
which make a strong appeal to the man of patriotism and valor. 
But I can not overlook the fact that warfare is not what it 
used to be. 

In this day of the rapid-fire machine gun and the 42-centi- 
meter artillery and the Zeppelin and aircraft, of the asphyxiat- 
ing gas, liquid fire, and the bomb, the individual soldier does not 
register his prowess as prominently as he did in former years. 
War is more of a science now. 

Time was when Miltiades, with 10,000 valiant Greeks, could 
sweep down from the hills of Pentelicus upon the plain of 
Marathon and rout a Persian host of 120,000 men. Time was 
when Leonidas, with 300 Spartan soldiers and a small band of 
Thespian allies, could hold the Pass of Thermopyle for three 
days against Xerxes and his invading thousands. Yes, if you 
please, the time was when the embattled farmers, with their 
Hintlock muskets and squirrel rifles, could turn back the trained 
and uniformed regulars of Europe and put them to ignominious 
rout and defeat. 

But war is different now. We find ourselves engaged against 
a power which has not merely thousands at the front, but mil- 
lions, and they are equipped with every modern implement of 
warfare and destruction and trained to arms to an extent prob- 
ably equul to any army which ever went upon the battle field. 

Therefore we must not underestimate the strength of our 
adversary and must prepare to meet it. 

The success or failure of the volunteer system in the Revolu- 
tionary War, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War. 
or the Spanish-American War, is not a controlling factor in the 
present emergency. 

Congress is confronted with the immediate duty of raising 
and equipping an army which may be sorely needed, even before 
it may yet be trained. There must be no uncertainty about 
raising the army, there must be no guesswork, and it must be 
systematically accomplished. 

I believe that reason, equitable distribution of military bur- 
den, and present-day experience are all on the side of the selec- 
tive draft, and therefore I shall vote for that plan, and in so 
doing believe that I am helping to conserve the best interests 
of this Republic, whose welfare we all love so well. 

FAVOR THIS AS A WAR MBASURE. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I for one want it distinctly understood 
that I am voting for this bill as a war measure and not to com- 
mit this country to a policy of compulsory military service ia 
time of peace. Therefore I favor the amendment which strikes 
out the words“ during the existing emergency“ and substitutes 
therefor the words “during the existing war.” I want there 
to be no doubt about its meaning. During the able speech of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], in his conclusion, he 
closed by stating that he thought we were now voting for a 
system that ought to be permanently fastened upon the country. 
I do not agree with him, and if I knew that the passing of this 
bill meant to fasten upon the United States a policy of com- 
pulsory service in time of peace, I would feel compelled to vote 
against it and rely on the volunteer system with its admitteu 
imperfections. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. My time is nearly exhausted, and I therefore 
must decline to yield. 

Mr. BURNETT, Is not that just what this means? 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the gentleman from Alabama thai 
I think not. I believe that our great democratic United States 


has power enough in the people to adopt this policy in 
war and throw it off in time of peace. eet Me recede 
I will agree with gentlemen who have spoken in this debate 
that in many respects an autocracy in time of war is more 
efficient than a democracy, but we should be warned that the 
very things that bring about that autocracy and sustain it set in 
motion the dry-rot of decay that will, if continued, eventually 
destroy your democracy. [Applause.] Therefore, while it is 
true that during the course of this war we will be compelled to 
forego some of our individual rights and pass some laws which 
we would not think of passing in time of peace, we should move 
with great caution and prudence, and hold in proper regard the 
Constitution and form of government which have made our coun- 
try the greatest Nation in the world. Therefore, out of an 
abundance of precaution I am going to vote for the amendment 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] to strike out the 
words “during the existing emergency,” so that it will be 
amended to say “ during this existing war.” [Applause.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. Chairman, my time has expired, and under the general- 
leave to extend remarks in the Recorp I would like to say just 
these few words more, Despite the fact that we are living in a 
world of awful carnage, despite the fact that fields which ought 
to be green with the fruit of the harvest are running red with 
rivers of blood, despite the fact that the gold of the world which 
ought to be building the schoolhouses, the colleges, the churches, 
reclaiming the waste places, and providing homes for the people 
is being used to purchase shot and shell to destroy the labor 
and toil of centuries, despite this dark and tragic picture, still 
yet— 

I trust that good will be the final goal of inl; 
That nothing waiks with aimless feet; 
That not one single life will be destroyed 


Or cast as empty rubbish to the void 
When God has made the plan complete. 


Therefore may we not hope that when the war clouds shall 
finally roll away, “when the shouting and the tumult dies and 
the captains and the kings depart,” and the statesmen of the 
world shall gather to prepare for peace, a way will be found 
to stop the mad race for armament among the nations of the 
world, and that a permanent court of arbitration will be estab- 
lished with fixed powers and jurisdiction, its decrees to be en- 
forced not by one nation nor by a single group of nations but 
by all the world powers, working in harmony for the integrity 
and preservation of democracy and civilization. Then might 
the glorious vision of Dumas be realized when great armies will 
vie for supremacy in acts of true charity and benevolence, the 
war cry being “ The Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will not 
be adopted. We diseussed this question thoroughly with the 
Secretary of War. Something may happen after a declaration 
of peace that might prove embarrassing, and I trust the com- 
mittee will vote this down. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. i 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Second. To draft into the military service of the United States, 
organize and officer, in accordance with the provisions of section 111 
of said national-defense act, so far as the provisions of said section 
may be applicable and not inconsistent with the terms of this act, any 
or all members of the National Guard and of the National Guard Re- 
serve, and said m so drafted into the military service of the 
United States shall serve therein for the period of the e: emer- 
gency unless sooner discharged: Provided, That when so drafted the 
0 tions or units of the National Guard shall, so far as practi- 
cable, retain the State designations of their respective organizations. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


9.3 provided fur- 
hat there shall be no enlistments in said force of men liable to 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, this proposed amendment is 
to make it possible for Col. Theodore Roosevelt to carry out 
his patriotic offer to the American people of organizing a volun- 
tary force of not less than a division to embark for France 
under the American flag, join our allies in defending this 
country and securing victory. This force of men is to be made 
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up of those who served in the Spanish-American War, who have 
had necessary training and experience, who know warfare, and 
also men in this country who are not affected by the provisions 
,of the administration bill on account of age, who have served 
in the standing Army or the National Guard. The adoption of 
this amendment does not mean a delay of three or four months 
to take a census of the fighting men of the country and six 
additional months of training. It means to place in the field 
not less than 20,000 men—in fact, a maximum number of 
100,000 men—to begin fighting for America within 30 drys. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. As I understand the gentleman’s amendment, 
it is to be composed of men not eligible to draft under section 
1 of this act? = 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman realize that every 
man in those four divisions would have to be over 40 years of 
age? J 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; this amendment is the same amendment 
offered to the bill in the Senate by Senator HARDING. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, but the ages are different in the Senate 
and the House bills, In the Senate the ages are from 19 to 26, 
and in this bill, in section 1, referred to, the ages are from 21 
to 40. Therefore there would be no men in those divisions 
under 40 years of age. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will change my amendment to meet the gen- 
tleman’s wishes and secure his support. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that the very next paragraph of the volunteer section would 
answer the purpose he requires for his amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; and I will ask the Clerk to insert section 
3 of the bill and strike out section 1. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. But we have not got to that yet. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman can not withdraw his amendment. He had 
it right in the first place. 

Mr. AUSTIN. But I have not withdrawn my amendment, 
and I do not propose to withdraw it. I propose to have a vote 
upon it. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. MASON. I quite agree with the spirit of the amend- 
ment, but I would like to know whether the gentleman has the 
approval of the General Staff? [Laughter.] = 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will say to my friend from Illinois that if 
I secure the approval of the American Congress I am not going 
to worry about the approval of the General Staff. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman’s amendment provides 
for four divisions, as I understand. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It provides for not less than one and not to 
exceed four. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. As I understood the gentleman’s state- 
ment it was to enable Col. Roosevelt to raise a division he 
wanted to raise. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Why make it four; why not make it one? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Because Col. Roosevelt has already over 
100,000 applications to serve in his voluntary force. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I understand, but, as I am informed, he 
does not want 100,000 but wants a division of about 25,000 men. 
I will say to the gentleman I am in full sympathy with that, 
and I would vote for a proposition that would enable Col. 
velt to raise such a division, but I am not inclined to vote for 
an amendment that carries 100,000, for four instead of one. 

Mr. AUSTIN. This amendment has a minimum of one and a 
maximum of four divisions. If Col. Roosevelt wishes to raise 
but one division, he need not raise the additional divisions. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Somebody else might raise the other 
three. 

Mr. MEEKER. If this was anybody else but Roosevelt, would 
the gentleman offer the amendment? 

Mr. MASON. He is the only American who has offered. 

Mr. AUSTIN. He has done more to arouse and create public 
sentiment for preparedness—for military training and serv- 
ice—than any man in America. He represents to-day an Amer- 
ican who made good in the Spanish-American War and we 
ought to give him a chance to make good in this war. This is 
the wish of a great majority of the people we represent, 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will. 


Mr. BURNETT. Has not Col. Bryan offered to enlist and fight 
on the firing line as a private instead of being up on a hill with 
a field glass? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will put Col. Bryan fn Col. Roosevelt's 
division. 

Mr. BURNETT. He will have to do all the fighting if you do. 
(Laughter. } 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am willing to include my colleague from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. BURNETT. Do not put me in; I am too short-legged to 
run and too short-winded to fight. $ 

Mr. AUSTIN. Then I will assign the gentleman to the commis- 
sary department. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
[Cries of “ Vote! ”] 

Mr. GARDNER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s time 
being extended. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it not a fact that Senator HarprNxG in- 
serted four divisions instead of one for the reason that the Presi- 
dent might in his wisdom think that there were other persons 
as well as Col. Roosevelt who could arouse the enthusiasm that 
Col. Roosevelt could, although this is avowedly only him? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is correct. 
This amendment is a Roosevelt proposition, and the sending of 
this force to Europe will do more to encourage, arouse, and 
enthuse the American people, and satisfy the people with refer- 
ence to the volunteer or draft system than anything the American 
Congress can do. It would in the end bring more men to the 
colors than any action we can take. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the gentleman if he will consider 
amending the resolution and going a little further—I do not know 
how you would exactly word it to provide that—but require that 
these divisions preferably be given to American citizens who had 
occupied the position of Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Pass my amendment and I will see that he 
gets a job or a commission. [Laughter.] 

In conclusion, I wish to submit an interview with Col. Roose- 
velt, which appeared in to-day’s afternoon papers: 

New York, April 27. 

Declaring he wanted to see an American division on the firing line 
in France within a few weeks, Col. Roosevelt to-day replied to Joseph 
Leiter, president of the Army League, who telegraphed him asking that 
he withdraw his proposal for a Roosevelt division. 

The colonel arrived at 9 77 * Bay en route to Chicago, where he will 
speak to-morrow night. He declared it unpatriotic to oppose the ad- 
ministration’s ip apy Wie bill and the Harding amendment to send a 
division to the front eer: 

“No man can misunderstan my position unless he deliberately 


chooses to do so,” declared the colon “I most earnestly and heartily 
favor the principle of universal obligatory military service. 


OUR PERMANENT POLICY. 


“I wish to see it introduced immediately for this war, and I also 
wish to see it made the permanent policy of this Nation, I earnestly 
and heartily support the administration’s proposal in this direction, 
because it is a step in the right direction, and am only sorry it is not 
a be? J much longer step. 

My proposal is to supplement this step by providing for the imme- 
diate use of some of the men who would be exempt under the adminis- 
tration’s bill. It is simply silly not to encourage, instead of forbid- 
ding, the use of efficient men who otherwise would not be used at all. 

“All opposition to the Harding amendment is opposition to the prin- 
os of universal service, and, however well intentioned, in its actual 
effect it is protonati unpatriotic. 

„Moreover, it is all wrong not to send an expeditionary force abroad 
within the next few weeks. 

TO TRAIN OVER SEA, s 


It is all wrong to propose not to send anyone abroad until we have 
a whole Army trained. s a matter of fact, half the training should 
be given on the other side of the water, 

“We should put one division at the front at the carliest moment, 
rep its numbers full, and put other divisions with it just as rapidly 
ás it is possible to send them over, instead of keeping the entire Army 
back to send over en masse. 

“The only wise and 8 course to follow is to vote for the 
immediate application of the administration’s bill and also to vote 
for Senator Hanůbixd's proposition, or some similar one, as an addition, 
rot a substitute.” 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out the proviso in regard to the limit of the 
ages, and I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, The Clerk will report the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment can not be reported in the way 
in which it is offered; there is no age limit in the amendment. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, if we fail to mobilize Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in this crisis we are deliberately neglecting one 
of the greatest moral forces that the modern world has ever 
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known. I am told that the War College is opposed to sending 
Roosevelt abroad in command of a division of soldiers because 
accession to Rooseyelt’s request would mean a deluge of further 
requests of the same nature. Are we so weak that we are 
afraid of making discriminations? Are we afraid that people 
will say that we play favorites? Suppose people make that 
accusation, what of it? If Roosevelt can help us, and other 
aspirants for commands can not help us, let us take Roosevelt 
and turn down the other aspirants. I suppose it is a fact that 
many of Secretary Baker’s military advisers object to the 
Roosevelt plan. Did those same military advisers counsel the 
use of the National Guard? If so, they made fish of one set of 
volunteers and fowl of another, and, furthermore, they disre- 
garded the reports of pretty much every Army officer who was 
connected with the border training last summer. Did I hear 
some one say that Roosevelt has had no military experience? 
At all events he commanded a regiment in the biggest land 
battle which the United States has fought since the Civil War. 
He commanded a brigade during most of the Cuban campaign, 
and in that brigade were two regiments of Regulars. How does 
that experience compare with the experience of the National 
Guard generals who are destined to command brigades and 
divisions? 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. Has the gentleman less confidence in the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy? [Laughter.} 

Mr. GARDNER. I do not quite understand the question. 

Mr. GORDON. Would not this amendment be an interference 
with the constitutional authority of the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. GARDNER. No; his constitutional powers are not in- 
vaded by this amendment. 

But, my friend, are you geing to vote for this bill? 

Mr. GORDON. I will let you know after it is completed. 

Mr. GARDNER. You are going to vote for it. And incon- 
sistent as I may be in advocating a small volunteer foree in 
addition to the Regulars and the conscripts, it is nothing to 
your inconsistency in voting for a volunteer force of 400,000 
men in the National Guard in conjunction with conscription. 

Mr. GORDON. I want all volunteers in this war. 

Mr. GARDNER. No; you do not. Your own bill provides for 
conscription. 

Mr. GORDON. I want to give them a chance to volunteer first. 

Mr. GARDNER. I understand. 

If you will turn to the files of old newspapers of 1898 you will 
find that exactly the same arguments were advanced against 
Roosevelt's Rough Riders as are now being advanced against 
Roosevelt's division. Yet any man, soldier or civilian, who fairly 
and squarely will examine the history of the Spanish War must 
admit that the Rough Riders—and they were a lot more rough 
than they were riders—wwere a conspicuous suecess. Roosevelt's 
experience in actual warfare and his deep study of military prob- 
lems is more than the equivalent of many years of work as an 
officer in Fort Leavenworth, Fort Riley, or even in the city of 
Washington, 

But leadership is God-given, and in that quality Roosevelt is 
supreme. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. DECKER. As a man who is going to vote for the selective 
draft, I would like to ask, in all sincerity, could not the distin- 
guished gentleman of whom you speak be of more service in drill- 
ing and giving the benefit of his magnificent leadership to this 
selective-draft army of 500,000 men? 

Mr. GARDNER. In my opinion he could not. 

Mr. DECKER. I would like to know your reasons why he 
could not. 

Mr. GARDNER. One of the reasons is that he is a fighting 
man and not a schooimaster. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes additional. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DECKER. Do I understand the gentleman to mean that 
these 500,000 drafted men will not be fighting men? 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, they will be the most superb “ iron- 
sides“ when they are trained, just as the soldiers of Cromwell 
were superb. I am pleading for the small army of adventurers 
who will follow Roosevelt and make up in nerve what they lack 
in punctuation. [Laughter.] 


Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 
Mr. COX. I am heartily in favor of the amendment, but I 


| want to ask the gentleman this question, however: Is there 


anything in permanent law governing our military establish- 
ment to-day whereby ex-President Roosevelt could get under 
for the purpose of raising his brigade? i 

Mr. GARDNER. Well, possibly, as a citizen of the State 
of New York, he might be empowered by that State to raise 
a division of adventurous New Yorkers; but that would not 
permit him to gather adventurers from the whole country. 

Mr, COX. By going in the State Militia of the State of 
New York? 

Mr. GARDNER. If the State of New York will create a new 
major generalship, and if Gov. Whitman will create him a major 
general, and if he can settle with Maj. Gen. O’Ryan as to which 
will be senior, then he can raise a division of New Yorkers and 
have it taken in the United States Army under the decision 
recently rendered by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. COX. Then, he could not get in under the proposed bill 
at all unless the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Austin] carries. 

Mr. GARDNER. He could be commissioned, of course, in any 
rank in which the President chooses to commission him; but he 
could not be commissioned except just as you or I might be com- 
missioned for service with what I call the “army of irensides.” 
I believe in Roosevelt as an emergency man. That is what Iam 
asking for. ` 

Mr. COX. I am not seeking to interrupt the gentleman, but I 
want information. I take it that the President, being Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, would have ané has 
power under the Constitution te commission Roosevelt himself; 
but under the pending bill, if it should become a Iaw, without 
this proposed amendment, or something like it, would the Presi- 
dent have any power to commission him as commander of a 
brigade? 

Mr. GARDNER. Not without the consent of the Senate; but 
with its consent the President could commission Roosevelt as 
commander of a brigade under the present bill, if he so desired. 

Mr. COX. He could go ahead and raise a brigade? 

Mr. GARDNER, He could not raise a brigade. 

Mr. COX. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. GARDNER. He could commission him as brigadier gen- 
eral and assign him to this army. 

Mr. COX. To be raised under this proposed law? 
. Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. He could do that if our volunteer proposition 
stays in the bill? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Is it not true that there is a law on the 
statute books that will permit the colonel to raise a division 
and go? 

Mr. GARDNER. Not unless we authorize United States vol- 
unteers. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I will state to the gentleman that per- 
sonally I am in favor of creating a division that Col. Roose- 
velt can command, but I do not see the occasion for the four 
divisions. I am not inelined to vote for the amendment if it is 
for four divisions. I would like to ask the gentleman why it 
provides for four divisions instead of for one? 

Mr. GARDINER. I think the purpose was to give the Presi- 
dent a little wider opportunity. I saw this amendment some 
time ago in substantially its present form. At the time when 
I saw it there was a blank left before the word “divisions.” 
No particular number of divisions had at that time been de- 
cided upon, the reason being that it seemed advisable to con- 
sider whether it would net be wise to leave the President some 
latitude. If he felt disposed to commission Col. Roosevelt, per- 
haps he might feel disposed to commission some other leader 
of the same type. Personally, I should prefer to confine the 
amendment to one division, because I believe that Col. Roose- 
velt is the only man who can possibly fill the emergency bill 
which I wish to see filled. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Can the gentleman inform the House whether 
ex-President Taft, who is also an ex-Commancer in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, wants to enlist? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Well, we should like to have a cavalry 
division for President Taft. [Laughter.] I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. You do not mean four divisions? You 
mean four brigades in one division? 
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Mr. GARDNER. The way in which the Austin amendment 
is drawn, it reads four divisions, each of which would have 
three brigades of infantry, and other arms as provided by law 
for divisions of the Regular Army. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. What would be the aggregate member- 
ship? 

Mr. GARDNER. The aggregate war strength of a division 
under the national-defense act is about 27,000 men. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for one question? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How is this division to be raised— 
by volunteers? 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, it will be raised by volunteering, all 
right. Every adventurer in the country will volunteer in the 
Roosevelt outfit. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I saw it stated in the paper that 
he was to pick out particularly well-qualified men. 

Mr. GARDNER. He will have plenty to pick from. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to ask the gentleman if it will be 
necessary to raise four divisions before you can make use of 
one, as provided by the amendment? 

Mr. GARDNER. No; it would not be necessary. 
ment provides for four, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am going to offer an amendment to reduce it 
from four to one. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman from Tennessee says he is 
going to offer an amendment to reduce it from four to one, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand that in response to a previous 
question the gentleman has indicated that he does not believe 
that this division should be restricted to men over 40 years 
of age. 

Mr. GARDNER. Correct. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then if this bill passes applying the draft. 
to men from 21 to 40 and this amendment is adopted, as you 
suggest and favor, would it not result in the privilege of volun- 
teering being given to this one division and denied to a million 
or two more? [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER. No; because you are according the privi- 
lege of volunteering to 330,000 additional men in the National 
Guard 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? ` 

Mr. GARDNER. I should be glad to yield further, but I 
should also like to make my speech. I have given it to the 
press. [Laughter,] 

Mr, CRAMTON. You will get more time. 

Mr. GARDNER. All right. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to this I am not certain; but does not 
the amendment that the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] 
has given us notice that he will offer to this bill provide that 
the enlistments, the additions to the National Guard, shall be 
under the draft as well as the enlistments in the new Army? 

Mr. GARDNER. No. His amendment does not alter the bill 
in that respect. The bill calls, of course, for drafting in the 
National Guard if it can not be filled by volunteering. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is my impression that he has an amend- 
ment to offer to fill the National Guard. 

Mr. GARDNER. The amendment differs from the bill in 
several respects. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is not the amendment that is shown in 
the RECORD? 

Mr. GARDNER. The argument is—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague from Massachusetts be granted 10 minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? > 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Now, Mr. Chairman, the criticism has been 
made that sentiment has no place in war, and that this pro- 
posal is sentimental. “Sentimental” is not the term by which 
to describe the effect of this Roosevelt division. Its effect 
would be moral, immeasurably moral and profoundly moral. I 


The amend- 


believe that the early arrival of our troops in the trenches 
would cheer the allies and hearten civilization as nothing else 
on earth could hearten it. Not all the bond issues, not all the 
wooden ships which we can vote, would awaken one tithe the 
enthusiasm of Roosevelt’s great adventure. 

We are told that he would subtract a few officers from the 
Regular Army. We are told that the service of all of these 
officers is required for training American armies, which, if 
need be, are to fight at some time in the future. We are told 
that it is wrong to send a half-trained force abroad; that we 
must await the burnishing of every buckle and the polishing of 
every strap. All that I grant you, so far as our main army of 
half a million men is concerned. But suppose that Great 
Britain at the outbreak of the European war had pursued the 
same policy; supposing she had withheld her little force of 
regulars and territorials in order to use the men and officers 
as schoolmasters for Kitchener’s army. 

The war might have been ended in a few weeks with Germany 
triumphant. Even supposing the thin French line could have 
withheld the German rush, what would the world have said if 
month had followed month and Great Britain had confined her 
sacrifices to the loosening of her purse strings and the patrol 
of her fleet? Have you forgotten how our newspapers jeered 
and how the pro-Germans here in Congress flouted Great 
Britain because month after month she held only 27 miles 
of the allied line on the western front? Have you forgotten 
the merry quips to the effect that “England is ready to fight 
to the last drop of French blood,” and “ England expects every 
Frenchman to do his duty”? Suppose that England had with- 
held her entire force and had left the defense of those 27 miles 
to her allies, what would the world have said then, what would 
history have said, and what is history going to say of us if the 
great bulk of Amerieans confine their share in this war to sub- 
scribing other people’s money for the purchase of foreign 
bonds and to yoting taxes out of other people’s pockets? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I want to ask the gentleman, if it will 
not interrupt the thread of his argument, in how long he thinks 
this army could reach the other shore? 

Mr. GARDNER. Assuming transportation available, I should 
say in four months from the time it is authorized. The divi- 
sion would, of course, require additional training in France 
before being put in the front line. The length of time required 
would perhaps depend on whether this country would be willing 
to have that army partly trained by French officers. 

I am not unreasonably impatient. I realize as well as anyone 
the necessity for the complete training of an army; but a year 
from now the war may be finished. Germany may be the con- 
queror or the allies may have won. If, when that time comes, 
the judgment book shall show that America, except ag a money 
lender, has struck no blow for civilization, what sort of history 
do you think that our grandchildren must read? 

Let us, then, at once send to the trenches a small expedition- 
ary force of Regulars or Marines. Let them show the spirit of 
our Nation. Let this small force be added to from time to time 
by volunteers, trained or half trained, perhaps, and then for 
the final blow let us prepare a great army of ironsides, not 
Regulars, not adventurers, such as would follow Roosevelt, but 
the plain rank and file of young American manhood, raised by 
i aa onc applied to every class in the Nation, rich and poor 
alike. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentleman believe they need any- 
thing on the other side more than aviators at the present time? 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, my Lord, man, I do not' know! Our 
aviation story is one of the saddest parts of our military 
history. H 

Mr. HULBERT. One question further. Would the gentle- 
man favor an amendment which would make it possible for 
some person to organize a volunteer aviation corps, or more 
than one, to be sent to the other side? 

Mr. GARDNER. Bless my soul, anybody can offer any amend- 
ment to this amendment, if he will only vote for it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. GARDNER. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. HOWARD. One very serious thing that is worrying me 
about this amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee and 
about the Roosevelt army is this: You know the recklessness 
of the colonel about fighting and his reputation as a rough 
rider, and I was just wondering what in the name of heaven 
would happen to these four brigades if the colonel was to get 
killed in the first battle. Has the gentleman thought of that? 
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Mr. GARDNER. Yes; and if the gentleman realizes what 
the Rough Riders were in the Spanish War, he will remember 
that Roosevelt chose Leonard Wood for his colonel and all the 
way down the line he chose here and there a Regular, here and 
there an adventurer, but they were all men who could follow 
his lead. 

Mr: HOWARD. It is a source of great comfort to me that 
Gen. Wood is going with the colonel. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to reach some 
sort of an agreement as to how long this amendment is going to 
be debated. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. TILSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Suni] be allowed to proceed for 10 
minutes, and then that debate on this amendment close. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on this 
amendment, and the Chair has promised me recognition follow- 
ing the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SuHerrey]. I hope the 
request of the gentleman from Connecticut will not be granted. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let us agree on a certain length of time. 
There are only two or three men on our side who want to be 
heard. 

Mr. DENT. How much time does the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHERLEY] wish? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope to say what I am going to say in five 
minutes. I certainly should not want more than 10 minutes 
at the outside. 

Mr. DENT. Then I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this amendment be closed in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
asks unanimous consent that debate on this amendment close in 
80 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MASON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. DENT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto be closed in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto be closed 
in 30 minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs desire to indicate who shall control 
this 30 minutes? 

Mr. DENT. To be controlled by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Anybody who wants to speak should get 
his time from the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SISSON. Are the 10 minutes of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] to be taken out of the 30 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky has not yet 
been granted 10 minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. I renew my request that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] be allowed to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Reserving the right to object, I am perfectly 
willing that the gentleman from Kentucky may have the 10 min- 
utes, but it ought not to be taken out of the 30 minutes. If it is to 
be taken out of the 30 minutes, I shall object. ~ 

Mr. LANGLEY. My colleague [Mr. SHERLEY] says he thinks 
he can close in five minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest that if gentlemen will allow me, 
I will be glad to proceed. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That will be the better way, and at the end 
of five minutes the question of granting an extension of time can 
be settled. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. . 

Mr. DENT. Is not this the parliamentary situation, that the 
committee having decided to close the debate in 30 minutes, 
Members can be recognized for only five minutes by the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the regular procedure. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I should like to see Col. 
Roosevelt lead American troops in France [applause], but I 
do not believe that in order that he should lead them we need 
to adopt this amendment, or that those of us who have fought 
here for days for a principle can afford now to agree to the 
amendment. [Applause.] There is no reason why the Colonel 
may not be given a commission, and there is no further reason 
why it may not be possible to take of the existing army a 
sufficient force to France within a few months, and that force 
will be a trained force that can properly uphold the honor 
and glory of this country and give real aid to the cause we 
are fighting for. 

We can send him with all of the prestige that would follow 
from his great name and from his giving thus an earnest of 


what the Nation intends to do, without undertaking to disrupt 
the whole plan for an efficient army by the proposal that is 
being made here. To send men to France except well equipped, 
equipped with everything necessary, is to put a burden upon 
onr aHes, and not 75 ald them. To send men there gathered 
suddenly, insufficiently trained, insufficiently equi ,iss l 

to hurt and not to help. ss han ied 

I appreciate the value of sentiment in life. I desire as much 
as any man that America shall as soon as possible show her 
willingness to spend her blood as well as her money, but the 
way to do it is not the way that is here suggested. If the 
Colonel is sincere in his desire, as I believe he is sincere, let 
the plan take form by his receiving a commisson, and then let 
such a force as can properly be sent from the existing Army go 
under his command to France, and we will have accomplished 
all that is to be accomplished by the act of the former President 
of the United States leading our forces there, and we will not 
have accomplished it with any hurt to our allies by sending 
troops that would be a hindrance instead of an aid. 

We ought not to throw down the barrier to this proposal, 
and if we do it we simply invite the same proposition from 
hundreds of other men, and we open up a vicious system 
against which we have been contending, and which many of us 
have consistently opposed for the few days past. [Applause.] 

I beg the House not to be swept off its feet by any such 
appeal as was made by the distinguished, gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GArpNer]. War is more than sentiment; 
war is a business of vast concern, and it behooves this Congress 
to remember that it is not permitted to simply give rein to its 
impulses, but that there is demanded of it sober, common-sense 
judgment. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my colleague [Mr. SHERLEY] appeals to those of you 
who, with him, have been opposing the volunteer system to vote 
against this amendment, because he says you have been, during 
the progress of this great debate, battling steadfastly for a prin- 
ciple, and that you would be abandoning that for which you 
have been contending if you support this amendment. I beg to 
remind him that the distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GARDNER], who is perhaps the foremost leader on 


‘that side of the question, and certainly the most persistent and 


earnest advocate of selective conscription, is in favor of this 
amendment. He evidently does not think that it would impair 
the cause of conscription, which he has been so ably espousing. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for this amendment, first, because I have 
every reason to believe, from what I have heard from most 
reliable sources, that unless it is adopted there is no chance 
whatever for that distinguished and patriotic American citizen, 
Col. Roosevelt, to get a commission to organize a division of 
volunteers, which he desires to do and which, in my judgment, 
millions of American citizens want him to do, and which the 
Kaiser, above all others, does not want him to do. [Applause.] 
If this amendment is adopted the administration will under- 
stand, just as the country will understand, that it was intended 
for this purpose; and while no names are mentioned it will be 
well understood in the proper place that such was the purpose 
of the Congress, and, backed as it will be by the overwhelming 
demands of the people, an acceptance of his offer would follow. 

I am for the amendment, in the second place, because in the 
district that 1 have the honor to represent there are many patri- 
otic men who are waiting for a chance to volunteer, and in a 
number of instances men have made preparation to organize 
units for the service, and many of the men have already prom- 
ised to go with them, and in almost every case they have 
expressed their desire to have the honor of going with the 
Roosevelt division. [Applause.] 

I am assured that in the famous city of Hazard alone [Ap- 
plause] they are prepared to raise a battalion to join the 
Roosevelt colors, and half of the men have already had active 
military training and experience. I have received like assur- 
ances from other sections of my district, for there are no 
“slackers” there when the country needs them, That is why 
they want to go with Roosevelt. They know it means a fight 
if there is any fighting to do. He has had many devoted friends 
in that mountain country, and some who did not think so well 
of him, but this is a time when all differences must be buried 
and when we need our strongest and bravest men to lead us. 
[Applause.] The adoption of this amendment would do more, 
in my judgment, than any other one thing that we could do to 
give impetus to the American spirit and help to popularize this 
war with the great masses of the people. 

I am for this amendment for still another reason. If the 
proposition of the minority of the committee preyails, this 
amendment would open some opportunity, and if the majority 
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proposition prevails it would open a still wider opportunity 
for the brave boys of the country to volunteer. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as it is my purpose to address the 
committee when the selective conscription amendment is offered 
by the gentleman from California, later on, I would not under- 
take here, even if I had time enough, to discuss that question. 
I shall only make one or two observations to finish up the time 
allotted me. I listened with genuine pleasure to the magnificent 
speech of my distinguished friend from California [Mr. KAHN], 
whom I have for many years regarded as one of the ablest men 
in this great body. [Applause.] > 

It was, indeed, an eloquent and forceful presentatien of the 
conscription cause, and yet it seemed to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the very outset of his argument he confirmed the con- 
tention of those of us who favor a trial of the volunteer system 
first, for the extracts that he read from Gen. Washington’s 
letters showed that that distinguished American was advocat- 
ing the draft as supplemental to the volunteer system, under 
which the Continental Army was organized and under which 
he was at that time conducting the War of the Revolution. 
This is identically the proposition which the majority report of 
the committee recommends. [Applause.] 

Before I close I must challenge a statement which the gen- 
tleman from California made, or rather an inference clearly 
to be drawn from what he said. He quoted figures from the 
different Northern States, showing the millions and millions 
that were expended by those States as bounty to Union sol- 
diers. His purpose was clear and I regretted to hear him use 
such an argument to support conscription and to refer to 
bounties in the spirit that he did. In the opening hours of 
this debate those who opposed the volunteer system were bold 
in their attacks upon the Volunteers. They were driven from 
that position by the repeated refutations presented by gentlemen 
on the other side who cited instance after instance of the splen- 
did record of the Volunteers, and of the heroism, valor, and 
patriotism which they have displayed in all the wars in which 
our country has been engaged. 

Now, instead of attacking them openly they call it an attack 
upon the “system,” but it is really stabbing the Volunteers 
in the back to say even by innuendo that the men on the Union 
side who received a bounty took it as a bribe to induc® them 
to volunteer to serve their country. I deny it, and in their 
names and the names of their descendents I resent it. Ah, 
Brother Kaun, and you gentlemen who applauded what he said, 
you misunderstand the true situation, you lose sight of the 
human side of it. You lose sight of the poor man’s side of it. 
There comes to my mind now the picture of a lonely grave 
upon a Kentucky hillside where sleeps a soldier of the Union. 
A braver, truer man never rallied to the flag of his country. 
He did not volunteer at the beginning of the war. He had a 
wife and fife small children who would be left defenseless if 
he volunteered, because they were very poor and lived upon 
his daily earnings. He wanted the Union cause to win and 
was anxious to go to the front. He was struggling between 
emotions of love, duty, and patriotism. When the bounty was 
offered by our State he accepted it, but he did not take it in his 
pocket to the front. He left it to help that little family and 
preserve them while he went forward to join the boys at the 
front, like the brave volunteer that he was. [Loud applause.] 

Gentlemen, what was true of that man was true of thousands 
of others. Those of you who are talking so much about the 
importance of starting right in this war should remember that 
in this country there are millions of the sons and grandsons 
of these heroes of the Civil War and that you will have to rely 
largely upon 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am sorry. I will finish that thought latèr 
on. [Applause,] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I had expected to express very 
briefly at a later hour my views on the pending bill, but the 
amendment now presented causes me to say a word. For days 
the House and the Senate and the country have been engaged 
in a discussion of the question as to whether an army should 
be raised by the volunteer method of raising.companies, regi- 


ments, and brigades in different localities or through different 


methods of voluntary enlistment, or whether universal liability to 
service should be the basis upon which the Army is to be formed. 
Those who are in favor of letting Col. Roosevelt raise a division 
ean easily give him the opportunity by voting in favor of the 
yolunteer method of raising an army. [Applause.] Those who 
are in favor of the draft system, in favor of universal liability 
to service, in favor of not permitting the individual to select 
the Army, are utterly inconsistent to maintain that position if 
they give a special preference to a few adventurers, as described 


= ne gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garpner]. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. No; I do not yield. If the volunteer system 
should be adopted, men hereafter and the children of men who 
go into the war will refer to the fact that they themselves or 
their ancestors volunteered in the service of the Government, 
and when the volunteer system has not raised sufficient men, 
and men are drafted, for all time in the family history there 
will be a blot upon those who have been drafted in. But if you 
adopt the system now that all men subject equally to liability 
for service shall be taken according to law. there can be no 
offense in the term “drafted in.” [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MANN. I do not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. I do not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, GARDNER. I am addressing the Chair. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care. I decline to be interrupted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have reached the conclusion 
that, with the demands that may be made upon us in the war 
we are now engaged in, where for the safety and honor and 
dignity of the Republic we must smite our enemy, we ought to 
start right and make no exceptions, and that we ought to adopt 
the system that all men are equally liable to service. [Ap- 
plause.] Then there can be no disgrace hereafter in having 
been drafted into the service of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I asked this time as a little prelude to what I 
wish to insert in the Recorp. Now, I am in favor of Col. 
Roosevelt commanding a division in the American Army to 
fight our battles if he so desires. I base that upon the fact 
that we have declared war against the greatest Empire on 
earth and as one of the means of bringing that war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion I am for adopting, enacting, and putting 
into force every measure possible at our command. [Ap- 
plause.] And I will tell you another thing. I am for obey- 
ing the Commander in Chief, and I am for complying with his 
requests in the method of raising an army. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I have not the time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I wanted to know if the gentleman is in 
favor of this amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am going to vote for this amend- 
ment, if that is what the gentleman wants to know, and I am 
going to vote for the requests and desires of our Commander 
in Chief. Now, if he is big enough to command our armies in 
time of war, surrounded as he is with his great officers and 
having the counsel and advice that he has, it occurs to me he 
knows how he wants to raise this army. : 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How did the Belgians do; how 
did Switzerland do, pointed out as a model in warfare for 
our own troops; how did France do and England do? We 
have to keep at home the necessary men to supply munitions 
in order to help carry on and conduct this war. 

I did not vote for Mr. Wilson, but he was elected President 
of the United States. That was a great honor, and with that 
came great tasks and great responsibility. I have heard it said 
by Members of this House that he was one of the greatest Presi- 
dents this country ever had and was the greatest living Ameri- 
can. It is not necessary to decide that at this time. Besides 
being elected President he was elected Commander in Chief of 
our Army and Navy and of the militia of the States in time of 
war. No doubt of that, the Constiution says that. 

We are at war. No one likes that, but it came without provo- 
cation on our part. It was forced upon us by an utter disregaml 
of international law, by a violation of the laws of humanity, 
and the ruthless practice of barbarity. 

We are at war with the greatest military power on the earth. 
He is already in the field with an estimated army of 15,000,000, 
It is composed of men of military training and experience, and 
they are fighting for the life of their nation. 

To now win this war requires the best of our efforts and all 
our resources if need be. It is a great and important under- 
taking. Let no man be deceived into thinking that we entered 
upon alight or easy task. It may be a long war. I hope not, 
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but we must prepare, Our duty now lies in one direction and 
leads to one purpose. Everything for victory. 

The most essential thing is an army. We should have one of 
large number, well trained and equipped. We have appropriated 
$7,000,000,000. We should have an army with others in training 
of 2,000,000 men. 

How to get them is the question under consideration. The 
method proposed in the bill is for volunteers, and then, if the 
men do not volunteer, draft them. The other method is to 
raise them by selected conscription from the beginning. 

The President and Commander in Chief says to conscript the 
men in the first instance and not wait for volunteering. The 
War Department, our Army officers, and generals, War Colleges, 
and Chief of Staff, who must lead the men and direct the battles, 
are in favor of conscription. 

We have in this country at the present time the great Gen. 
Joffre, who is directing the valiant French armies, and he says 
to conscript our Army. £ 

We also have the general secretary of the British Empire, 
Mr. Balfour, representing the English Government in supply- 
ing men and supplies for the army. He says it will be a mis- 
take if we do not select our armies by conscription, and that 
England made a fatal mistake costing thousands upon thousands 
of lives and millions upon millions of money by the volunteer 
system. 

I have received letters and telegrams almost without number 
from the citizens of my district asking me to stand by the 
President. I am going to stand by my country. 
is strong for selective conscription. He is our Commander in 
Chief. He was elected to do the work. The job is on hand. 
Some one must lead. Shall we take the advice of the man who 
was elected for that purpose? Shall we permit the one the Con- 
stitution points out to say? Shall we take the advice of the 
Army officers of our land? Shall we profit by the experience 
of England and France? Shall we be guided by the requests 
from the great mass of the people of our States and districts? 
They ought to be permitted to speak and be considered. 

After I had retired to bed last night I arose and was handed 
the following telegram, which is only a sample of many sent me. 


DETROIT, MICH., April 26, 1917. 
Hon. J. M. C. SMITH, 
- Washington, D. 0.: 


We are in favor of general taxation and against a burdensome tax 
on industry. We are unalterably in favor of conscription and against 
the volunteer system, We believe this to be the sentiment of the whole 
State of Michigan, and ask that you stand firmly by these principles. 

SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., or DETROIT. 

We have declared war, and I for one am in favor of striking 
our enemy with might and main and bring it to a victorious and 
speedy conclusion. I am not going to vote for war and then 
hamper or impede or direct or command the Commander in 
Chief. That is his job. 

I am going to render him and my country my best service in 
the great task of crushing our enemy. Now we are engaged in 
a great struggle to determine whether this Nation or any nation 
conceived in liberty can long endure; and it is as true to-day 
as it was when Abraham Lincoln declared it on the blood- 
stained hillsides of Gettysburg. We are at war and the issue 
is as great. 

No one can imagine the consequences if our allies lose. Let 
us buckle on the armor, Let us aid in every way. The President 
wants anarmy. We must have an army. \ 

We all agree as to that but seem to differ widely on how it 
shall be enlisted. 

I believe that a selective conscription is the best for the citizen, 
the Army, and the Nation. When a person wishes to construct 
a building, a railroad, or carry on other diversified industry he 
does not have all the men work in one line or on one part or 
division, but he has the structural work done in part by the 
architect, a part by the engineer, a part by the mechanics, and 
a part by the unskilled workmen. An army must not only 
have the soldiers, but must have ammunition, provisions, and 
supplies.. It is needless to have an army or a navy without guns, 
shot and shell, boats, clothing, or provisions. When a skilled 
workman, munition maker, or mechanic presents himself for 
enlistment or is enrolled, he should not be sent to the firing 


line, but he should be uniformed and sent to the factory to | 


work as a skilled workman to supply the army. 

England made this mistake at first by sending all her work- 
men and mechanics into the ranks, and after many of them 
had been killed others were recalled to carry on the munition 
factories to manufacture supplies. We are told not to make 
this mistake. . r 

I am not in the least hereby criticizing the volunteer soldier. 
I praise him for the sacrifices he has made, for the victories he 
has won for our glorious Republic, our freedom, and our insti- 
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tutions. He holds first place among our citizenry, and I would 
not detract or dim the glory of his achievements or the result 
of his endeavor, But now we are confronted by a stupendous 
and terrible war, the greatest the world ever knew, where shot 
and shell fill the air each day, and millions to-day are engaged 
on each side as contenders; these are trained and seasoned 
veterans, and our Army must be carefully chosen. It must be 
supplied with ample munitions and supplies of all kinds. If all 
our mechanics and engineers go to the front, it will be a mistake 
in the first instance, such as England made, and many would 
either be killed or recalled to furnish the ammunition, guns, and 
implements for conducting the war. I think this cin best be 
done by the selective conscription. 

I notice ex-President Roosevelt has volunteered himself, but 
wants to select a battalion to follow. Ex-President Taft, Hon. 
Elihu Root, of New York; Col. Watterson, of Louisville; and 
many of the leaders of thought and industry of America think 
conscription best. 

I think Mr. Roosevelt’s request should be granted, and he be 
permitted not only to go but it would be clearly the best thing 
to do to send a number of our Army officers to the firing lines in 
Europe to study the art of conducting and carrying on the war, 
so that when our Army arrived they would have leaders familiar 
with European warfare. 

The volunteer system has been tried. It would take a long 
time for us to secure an army of such proportion as we need 
for the European war. 

I attended a meeting held in this city of Washington attended 
by thousands of people. There were moving pictures, the 
Marine Band, speaking, and singing. The evening was fine, and 
it was held out of doors. Washington is a city of about 400,000 
people. Earnest appeals were made at this mass meeting for 
volunteers; but as far as I could observe none responiied, and it 
is stated that out of the population of this large city of 400,000 
there has been but 135 enlistments up to this time. 

If we are to enroll an army of 2,000,000 men, enlistments at 
the rate of 1,000 a day would require 2,000 days, or about 6 
years’ time. We have been for upward of one year calling for 
volunteers to join our Army and Navy, to fill up the quota needed 
in the Army-and Navy, and recruit up the National Guard, but 
we are short about 200,000 men yet. 

I clip from the Washington Herald of April 27, 1917, this day, 
the following excerpt, showing that the enlistments are coming 
too slow to equip an army of large size within reasonable time: 

The net total enlistments yesterday were 1,008, making the Navy's 
strength 81,269. Nearly 20,000 more men can be used, although the 
total for manning the fighting ships is within 3,300 of the mark. 

Enlistments for the Regular Army numbered 1,684 yesterday, making 
a total since April 1 of 33.792. Pennsylvania led with isi, Illinois 
was second with 167, Michigan third with 116, and New York fourth 
5 3 and Massachusetts each had 75, Iowa 93, Kansas 63, 
an X o 

Nevada is the only State which has supplied her quota, based on the 
census figures. Nevada was supposed to furnish only 162 men, but 
already she has sent 173. New York, which is scheduled to supply 
18,226 men, has furnished only 2,784. IIIInois's quota is 11,276 and 
she has furnished 3,359. 

If the whole Army is to be raised by ‘conscript, this certainly 
does not cast any odium upon any man in the uniform of his 
country. It was necessary to make four drafts in the War of 
the Rebellion. 

Switzerland, which has a universal system of military train- 
ing, conscripts for its army. France conscripts. England now 
conscripts. And in time of need no country would hesitate to 
conscript, and a man who fights for his country is no less a 
hero in the front rank because he is a conscript. 

It has been said that a conscript and a convict were consid- 
ered in the same class by some. There is no more connection 
between conscript and convict than there is between preacher 
and prisoner. 

The word “conscript” is a compound of the word “con” 
and “scribo,” meaning “written together,” and if the term is 
not a suitable one, nevertheless it means enrollment for the 
Army. 

By conscription a man’s name is drawn by lot. If he is of 
suitable age and physically sound, he is chosen for the Army. 
This is fair, just, and equitable to all. 

It is not fair to have a part of the people or a class fight for 
those who want to stay at home and who are as able and well 
equipped for service as those who yolunteer. 

In the time of need our country has a right to demand our 
services, our property, and, if need be; our lives. It has cost 
much of all of these. It is the duty of every citizen to serve 
his country, and that duty the Government has a right to de- 
mand, and it is not a right which the citizen hus to refuse or 
make a choice when the life of the Nation is in peril. The duty 
rests on all. 
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We yoted for war. The country is at war. We have elected 
the Commander in Chief. Now, let us supply him with the 
Army he calis for and provide him with the material he needs. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I favor this amendment because from the very beginning of this 
war we need in it sentiment and imagination to which reference 
hus been made. The greatest genius of war that the world has 
ever known once said that men should be appealed to through the 
medium of imagination rather than of mathematics. When 
the First Consul proposed in his own handwriting to George the 
Third that a treaty should be concluded between France and 
England his offer was spurned. Indeed, the King of England 
did not even dignify the proposal with an answer. Then the 
genius of the Corsican in applying his theory of imagination in 
the practical affairs of life was superbly demonstrated. He 
desired to conclude a treaty with the Czar of Russia. As a first 
step he dressed up in good clothes all the Russian troops in 
France and sent them back home under parole. This was an act 
of chivalry and courtesy that the Czar could not well resist, and 
the treaty was immediately concluded. 

The trouble with this war, as stupendous as it may be, and 
as painful and disastrous as its effects may be, is that it is 
liable to die aborning.” There is an uneasy feeling in certain 
quarters amounting to actual apprehensions that the declaration 
of war by the Congress has not met and will not meet with a 
hearty response from the people. 

The distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
said a few days ago that this was a holy war, a war of righteous- 
ness; and referring to this statement, my distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts [Mr. Garpner] on yesterday said 
that Congress knew that it was a sacred war, but that the people 
had not yet learned it. He insisted that in a few months the 
people themselves would recognize the seriousness of the under- 
taking and the character of the holy war they were called upon 
to wage. What an exquisite compound of irony and humor this, 
that we have proclaimed a holy war which the people them- 
selves have not yet come to comprehend ! 

But if my friend from Massachusetts is right it can not be 
denied that we need at once to inject into the conflict the 
elements of sentiment, imagination, and enthusiasm. We need 
to proclaim a crusade, and in the American Republic there is 
no man comparable to Roosevelt as a creator of Sentiment and 
enthusiasm and as an organizer of political crusades. Above 
all things we need at tlie very beginning of this war Roosevelt's 
indomitable energy, superb optimism, and boundless enthusiasm. 

Mr. SHertey stated that he would not consent to upset a 
system, to destroy a design or a plan by an exception. We 
did this quite well, nevertheless, in the War with Spain. We 
had a Regular Army, and still we sent Roosevelt there. 

It should be understood that Roosevelt will not operate as 
a part of a machine and that he will not serve under anybody. 
Moreover, he should not be asked to do so. He is an ex- 
President of this Republic, and one of the greatest that ever 
occupied the presidential chair. His brilliant and superb public 
record entitles him to exceptional consideration. He is the 
grandest combination of conscience, heart, and brain beneath 
our flag. He is America’s magnificent contribution to the man- 
hood of the race and to the civilization of the earth. We can 
afford to make this exception in his favor, and the unanimous 
judgment of the people will be that we have done well to make 
the exception. No other man in the Republic could ask such a 
commission, and no other should be granted it. We shall cer- 
tainly make a sad mistake if we fail to adopt the amendment. 
[Applause.] 5 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Chairman, I want only just one minute. Not- 
withstanding the fact that my conviction is firmly in favor of 
the volunteer system, that issue has been fairly and squarely 
drafted in the bill, and I do not think it ought to be disturbed 
by a general provisien authorizing the call for volunteers in 
separate brigades or divisions. And if we do agree to adopt 
the volunteer system we ought to agree to adopt it under some 
specific provision of law, as is done in section 3. I think it 
ought to be specific under the law, and for that reason I hope 
the amendment will be rejected, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment so as to read as follows. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will 
report the amendment, $ 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of page 2 insert the following: 
“The President is further authorized to raise and maintain 
tary enlistment, to organize and equip not to exceed one 
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by volun- 
infantry 


division, the officers of which shall be selected in the manner provided 
by paragraph 3 of section 1 of this act: Provided, That the organization 
of said force shall be the same as that of the corresponding organiza- 
tion of the mons hong Army: And provided further, That no such volun- 
teer force shall be accepted in any unit smaller than a division. 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment before the House is dis- 
placed by the amendment which is now at the desk and which is 
the amendment now to be voted on. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 92, noes 153. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Denr and Mr. Austin took 
their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
106, noes 170. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Third. That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to call for 
500,000 volunteers under and in accordance with the act of Congress 
approved April 25, 1914, in so far as said act is not in conflict with 
any of the provisions of this act. That said act of April 25, 1914, is 
hereby amended so as to give to the President full and complete au- 
thority to refuse to accept and to discharge from the service any and. 
all persons designated in section 3 of this act. That in the event 
it becomes necessary to raise an additional force of 500,000 men as 
specified in subdivision 4 of this section, the President be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to call such additional force by volunteers in the 
same manner. Such volunteer 8 shall be bsg gp jae among the 
various States and Territories and the District of Columbia according 
to population, raised in regimental units or parts thereof in addition to 
the National Guard in such States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia already authorized by law: Provided, That such yolunteer 
forces shall be recruited in local units as far as practicable and com- 
pany officers may be appointed from such units upon passing such 
reasonable and practicable examination as to fitness as the President 
may direct. All other officers to be appointed as specified in this para- 
graph. That upon the completion of the enrollment as provided im 
this act, and in the event the President decides that such additional 
force or forces shall not have been effectually raised and maintained 
under the call for volunteers as herein provided, the President be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to raise „e as herein provided, organize 
and equip an additiona: force of „000 enlisted men, or such part or 
parts thereof as he may at 9 time deem necessary, and to 
the necessary officers, line and staff, for said force and for organizations 
of the other forces hereby autho: , or by combining organizations of 
said other forces, py ordering members of the Officers’ Reserve Co to 
temporary duty in ‘accordance with the 8 of section 38 of the 
national-defense act N eee June 3, 1916; by appointment from the 
Regular Army, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, from those duly qualified 

registered pursuant to section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
January 21, 1903 (35 Stat. L., 775), from the members of the National 
Guard drafted into the service of the United States, from those who 
have been graduated from educational institutions at which military in- 
struction is Syan Pate or from those who have had honorable service 
in the Regular Army, the National Guard, or in the Volunteer forces, 
or from the country at large, by assigning retired officers of the Regular 
Army to active daty with such force with their rank on the retired 
list and the full pay and allowances of their grades; or by the appoint- 
ment of retired officers; and enlisted men, active or retired, of the 
Regular Army as commissioned officers in such forces: Provided, That 
the organization of said force shall be the same as that of the corre- 
nding organizations of the Regular Army: And provided further, 
hat officers with rank not above that of colonel shall be appointed by 
the President alone, and officers above that grade by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Also the following committee amendments were read: 


Page 3, line 8, after the word “accept,” insert the word “in.” 
Page 3, line 12, after the word “fourth,” insert the word “ four.” 
Line 17, after the word population,“ insert the word “and.” 
Line 19, strike out the word “already ” and insert the word “ now.” 
Line 24, strike out the word “to” and insert the word “ shall.” 
2 Ta Be Ane Ki strike out the word “ enrollment ” and insert the. word 
In same line, after the word “in,” insert the words section 4 of.“ 
Line 4, strike out the words “and maintained.” A 
Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I desire at this time to offer a 
substitute for the amendments to the section. ; 
The CHAIRMAN. A substitute for the entire paragraph? 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, it is in order to dispose of the 
committee amendments first. : 

Mr. MANN. The committee amendments have to be disposed 
of first, but this is in order at any time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CANNON. But we are entitled to a separate vote on 
each one of the committee amendments. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly; but the gentleman has a right to offer 

a substitute and have it pending. 

Mr. CANNON. I submit the first committee amendment is to 
be acted upon as a single proposition. 
Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, then, if that is so, the substitute would 

come after this amendment is disposed of. He could offer an 

amendment to the first committee amendment perhaps if he 
desired. 
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Mr. MANN. I will say to my colleague he can offer the sub- 
stitute at any time. That is pending. The first original para- 
graph has to be perfeeted by disposing of the amendment to that. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman desires the committee amend- 
ments settled en gros? 

Mr. MANN. Nobody has asked for it. 

Mr. CANNON. It will have to be by unanimous consent if 
the substitute is now offered to the committee amendments. 

Mr. MANN. He is not offering it to the committee amend- 
ments, but to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute is offered. The committee 
amendments will be acted upon and the substitute will be acted 
upon in relation to the paragraph as affected by the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the eommittee 
amendments, * ; 

Mr. MANN. Let the substitute be reported first. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have an amendment I desire to offer to 
section 3 on page 3, and I wish to offer my amendment before 
I am cut off with this motion to vote upon the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will not be cut off. He 
will have ample opportunity in which to offer his amendment. 
The Clerk will now report in order the committee amendments. 

Mr. MANN. The substitute has not been reported. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the substitute for 
the paragraph, offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kann]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Katy: Page 3, lines 1 to 25, and page 4, 
lines 1 to 6, strike out the following: 

“That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to call for 
500,000 volunteers under and in accordance with the act of Congress 
approved April 25, 1914, in so far as said act is not in conflict with 
any of the provisions of this act. That said act of April 25, 1914, is 
hereby amended so as to give to the President full and complete au- 
thority to refuse to Sore in and to discharge the service any 
and persons designa in section 3 of this act. That in the event 

ry to raise an additional force of 500,000 men 
as specified in subdivision 4 of the section, the President — beer 
vo rs 


ing to population and raised regimen’ units or parts thereof in 
addition to the National Guard in such States and Territories and the 
District of Columbia now authorized by law: Provided, That such vol- 
unteer forees shall be recruited in local units as far as practicable and 
company officers may be appointed from such units upon ng such 
reasonable and 13 examination as to fitness as President 
may direct. All other officers shall be ap, 

ragraph. That upon the completion of the registration as ded 

section 4 of this act, and In the event the President decides that such 
additional force or forces shall not have been effectually raised under 
the call for volunteers as herein provided, the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am informed by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kann] that his proposition is to amend 
paragraph 8 instead of presenting a substitute for the entire 
paragraph. I suggest that he withdraw his amendment, so that 
the committee amendments can be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that this was a sub- 
stitute. The Clerk will report the committee amendments in 
their order. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, there is no disagreement in the 


committee on the subject of the amendments. They are merely | 


to perfect the language. I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be considered as adopted. 

- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the committee amendments may be voted on 
en bloc. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments which have been reported to the House coming from the 
committee. x 

The committee amendments referred to were agreed to. 


Mr. MANN. Now the gentleman from California offers his 


amendment. 
Mr. AUSTIN. And, Mr. Chairman, I offer my amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California will be 


recoguized first, as a member of the committee. 


Mr. CANNON, Let the amendment be read again, Mr. Chair- | 


man, because, for one, I have not followed the proposed amend- 
ment of the gentleman from California. I want to follow it in 
connection with the language of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from California will again be read. 


Mr, AUSTEN. Mr. Chairman, I asked the Chair a few min- | 


utes ago whether, after the disposition of the amendments 


ted as specified in this | 


offered by the chairman of the committee, I would have an op- 
portunity to offer an amendment to this section and have that 
opportunity in advance of the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from California, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think it was put that 
way. ‘The gentleman said he had an amendment. The Chair 
said he would have an epportunity to offer it. Of course, if the 
gentleman from California should offer an amendment, under 
the rules of the House he would have that right. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It was so stated at that time, 
as I understand it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AUSTIN. My amendment has no reference to the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from California, but has to do 
with the original of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is an amendment to some other portion 
of the paragraph? Š 

Mr. AUSTIN. This amendment that I propose to offer can not 
be offered as a substitute for the amendment that the gentleman 
from California offers. It applies simply and alone to the volun- 
teer system carried in this section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man’s amendment will net be affected by the amendment of the 
gentleman from California? = 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. If not, then you would be entitled to offer 
it. Of course the recognition must go ordinarily first to a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. AUSTIN. My amendment is to the original. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, is not the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Austin] entitled to a preference in offering an 
amendment to perfect the paragraph, whereas the amendment 
of the gentleman from California is to strike out? . 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course if the matter to which the gen- 
tleman from California offers an amendment will be stricken 
from the bill as the result of the amendment of the gentleman 
from California, and the gentleman from Tennessee has an 
amendment which proposes to affect that original matter, his 
amendment would be in order now. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment of the gentleman from California 
is offered and should be reported first. Then the gentleman from 
Tennessee, before that amendment is voted on, is warranted in 
offering a preferential motion to perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is precisely what the Chair was 
trying to develop. i 

Mr. MANN. So I supposed. : 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Tennessee has a 
perfecting amendment, he will have the opportunity to offer it. 
The Clerk will again report the amendment of the gentleman 
from California, 3 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. I notice, so far as the language of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from California was read, that his amend- 
ment contains the original language that was stricken out by 
the committee. For instance, the word “ enrollment” is used 
in his amendment, whereas we have just voted on and adopted 


the language “registration.” What effect will the adoption of 
the gentleman’s amendment have on the vote we have just taken 
on the committee amendments? His amendment changes the 
| i ar language of the bill. 


CHATRMAN. And other language? 
Mr. KAHN. No. My amendment strikes out everything on 
page 3 excepting the word “third,” and on page 4, lines 1, 2, 3, 


| 4, and 5, and up to the syllables “ thorize,” including the syllables 
|“ thorize”” om line 6, and leaves the rest of the paragraph intact. 


The CHAIRMAN, Does that bring you down to line 11, om 


page 4? 


Mr. BRITTEN. No; line 6. 
Mr. KAHN. Line 6. The last two syllables of the word 


|“ authorize.” 


Mr. BRITTEN. It capitalizes the word? 
Mr. KAHN. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 


California is to strike out and insert? 


Mr: KAHN. No; just to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the first motion? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes: 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the gentleman from Tennessee has 
an amendment designed to perfect that language that you pro- 
pose to strike out. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair state 
what the amendment of the gentleman from California is? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is to strike out this part of the para- 


graph, is it not? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. It has not been stated from the desk 


yet just what is proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; it is proposed to strike out all on 
page 3 and then on page 4. down to line 6; that is, down to the 
words “to raise,” in line 6. The motion of the gentleman from 
California is to strike out that matter in the paragraph, and 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin] has an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NORTON. 
reported ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is going to have the amend- 
ment reported. The amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Austin] is to perfect the language which is pro- 
posed to be stricken out, and the amendment of the gentleman 
from Tennessee will be reported from the desk. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is to insert, after the word “law,” in line 
20, page 3, the following 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 3, by inserting, after the word “law,” in line 20, 
the following : 

„Provided, That credit be given to each congressional district for 
the total number who volunteer or have volunteered under the provi- 
sions of this act: And provided further, That if the quota assigned 
each congressional district has not been furnished thin 30 days 
after the call for volunteers, the President shall proceed to enforce 
the drafting provisions of this act in such district.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to withdraw my first 
amendment and to substitute another in place of it. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his first amendment and to 
substitute one in its stead, which will be read from the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by ang out all ok page. 3, after the word “ third!“ in line 
1 and on W , down to an including the word “ authorized,” in 
lines 5 and 6 

Mr. DENT. And I suggest to the gentleman that the word 
“to” ought to posin with a capital letter. 

Mr. 

The OHATRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] to strike out the lan- 
guage indicated. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman from California desire to 
be recognized on his amendment now? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not desire to address the committee on my 
amendment, The matter has been discussed for four days. By 
striking out this language it leaves the section so that it will 
provide for an additional army of 500,000 men, who shall be 
brought to the colors of the country under a system of selective 
draft. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. One moment, Mr. Chairman, before the gentile- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON I proceeds. I do not care to 
address the committee on this subject. The announcement was 
made that a number of gentlemen on both sides of this ques- 
tion had been prevented from discussing it during the general 
debate, for one reason and another, and I would like to see if 
We can get some understanding that the debate may run on this 
proposition until those gentlemen have had a chance to be 
heard. 

Mr. KAHN. I have no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Personally I am ready for a vote, but I would 
like to accommodate these gentlemen who have not had an 
opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. MANN. How many are there? 

Mr. DENT. I see a number of gentlemen holding up their 
hands. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. LANGLEY. I judge from what I can hear that about 
the same number of gentlemen are crying “ Vote” who have 
had a chance to be heard in general debate. 

Mr. MANN. It is half past 5 o'clock. Can we not reach 
an agreement that debate on this proposition may continue until 
half past 7 or 8 o’clock—that there shall be no vote before 8 
o'clock? 

Mr. KAHN. I have no objection. 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HARDY. Those who have been heard ought not to ask 
to be heard again. 

Mr. CANNON. I think this amendment will dispose of the 
contest as to whether we shall have a selective draft or whether 
it shall first be by volunteers. I myself would like to have 15 or 
20 minutes upon that proposition. 


Mr, Chairman, may we have the amendment 


Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] be permitted to address 
the committee for 20 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire if some arrangement can be made now 
so that those who have not had an opportunity to speak upon 
this question can be accommodated? While other gentlemen 
have had that opportunity, I and several Members of the House 
have been concerned at the Agricultural Department on the food 
question. Now, we would like to have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this matter. 

Mr. HARDY. Cutting out those who have already spoken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question before the House is the re- 
quest for unanimous consent that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] may have 20 minutes in which to address the 
House. Is there objection? 

Mr. HULBERT. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to have 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Regular order! 
him object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The 
regular order is, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Now, if my colleague will yield, may we have 
an understanding that there will be no vote before 8 o'clock, 
and give everybody a chance to talk who wishes to do so? We 
do not get into a war every day. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman couple with that the 
proposal that those who have not already spoken shall have 
preference over those who have been heard? 

Mr. MANN. I think the Chair will take care of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will try to do so. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that we have an understanding that 
there shall be no vote until 8 o'clock, and we might run later. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That would not close the matter at 8 o'clock. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, of course I have no objection—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

.Mr. CLARK of Florida. Is it not a fact that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] was recognized for 20 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then I insist on the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is proceeding with the W of 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

TAR CLARK of Florida. But not with the consent of the 
ouse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House can not hinder the gentleman 
from allowing it to proceed in his time. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope it is not proceeding in my time. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] has the floor, and with his consent 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] is endeavoring to 
submit a request. 

Mr. DENT. I ask-unanimous consent that debate on the 
amendment of the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] 
run until not later than 8.30 to-night. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Nine o'clock, 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman had better ask unani- 
mous consent that there be no vote before that time. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Regular order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is to submit the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Dent] requests 

Mr. DENT. And I couple with that, Mr. Chairman, the fur- 
ther request that there shall be no vote on this amendment 
prior to half past 8 to-night. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that debate shall proceed not later than half past 
8 to-night. Is there objection. ý 

Mr, O'SHAUNESSY. Reserving the right to object, why does 
not the gentleman from Alabama extend the time so as to give 
everybody an opportunity to speak, in order to have a vote on 
this proposition to-morrow afternoon? If we do not do that 
we will be in the same position to-morrow as we are now, and 
we might as well wind it up to-night. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
if it is the intention to have the House sit late to-night? 

Mr. DE It was not my intention, and that is why I 
made the request that debate should proceed until half past 8. 

Mr. Why not make this request, that the vote shall 
be taken to-morrow immediately after the House goes into 


If anyone wishes to object, let 
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Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
faen stay here to-night and continue the debate without fixing 
a limit? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the vote on this amendment be taken im- 
inediately after the House goes into Committee of the Whole 
to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask if that includes all amendments on the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is made with reference to 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Alabama 


will yield—— 
Mr. DENT. I yield. 
Mr. KAHN. I think it best to advise the House that under 


the parliamentary situation it is advisable that this bill be 
passed by the House before 6 o'clock to-morrow. The Senate 
has agreed to vote before midnight to-morrow, and if we have no 
action in the House before that time the Senate bill will come 
here and will be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House. The House bill win be reported to the Senate 
and will be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs in 
the Senate. In other words, the two Houses will be compelled 
to take up the bill of the other House and we will have this 
whole fight, to make over again, 

Mr. MANN. I think we can finish this bill to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the vote on the pending amendment be taken 
immediately after the House goes into Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Reserving the right to object, does that 
contemplate that anything else will be considered to-night, 
any other amendment to any other part of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. FOSTER. That includes all amendments? 

Mr. MANN. We could not do that; but there seems to be a 
consensus of opinion that those of us who stayed last night 
until we adjourned this morning might get away a little earlier 
to-night. The gentleman from Alabama said he would not ask 
us to stay later than half past 8 o'clock, 

Mr. MCKENZIE. If the gentleman from Alabama will yield, 
I want to say that this is the only proposition in the bill over 
which there is any controversy. After we have passed this point 
it will only take a short time to dispose of the bill, and I sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Alabama that inasmuch as there 
are so many men who would like to be heard, that he make 
his request that no vote shall be taken on this proposition before 
half past 2 to-morrow afternoon. [Cries of “No!” “No!” 
“No!”) 

Mr. BARNHART. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I demand my right to address 
the committee.: ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. POU. Is it the understanding that the session to-night 
will be devoted entirely to debate, and that no vote will be taken 
on any amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to quite a 
number of speeches in the short time that I have been in the 
House during the progress of this debate. I have listened to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] and to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kaun]. Most of the week I have 
been, by order of the House, practically in the committee room 
helping to prepare legislation for the consideration of the 
House in the early future. I do not know that I can add much 
to what has been said. Possibly I have heard the matter pre- 
sented fully by the gentleman from California and the gentle- 
man from Alabama. I am not going to pledge my devotion to 
the United States. It is not necessary that I should do so. 
[Applause.] Nor am I going to impugn the motives or the 
patriotism of any Member upon either side of the House who 
does not agree with me. I think we are all equally patriotic. 

As I see it, the whole matter in dispute touching this bill is 
as to whether we shall primarily, without further notice, pro- 
ceed to take a census and to draft from the people, subject to 
the operation of this bill, a sufficient number of citizens to 
service with the colors, cutting out from the time this bill 
passes further enlistments to the colors. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman understands that the only 
volunteer enlistments that will be left is to fill up the National 


Guard to the war strength and to fill up the or tion of 
the Regular Army to the war strength. annie 

Mr. CANNON. That is my understanding of it, and it is 
confirmed by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON, Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. In reference to the statement of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut, I call the attention of the gentleman to 
the provision in the bill that authorizes the President to con- 
solidate them all in one army at once, and there will be no 
vacancies to fill up. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; before the units are full the President 
can consolidate if this bill passes. He can take the National 
Guard and consolidate regiments and companies that are not 
full at once, when this bill passes. That is my understanding 
7 5 and by the silence of every one I am convinced that I am 
right. 7 

Mr. Chairman, my investigations for a week past in commit- 
tee—and I think I am not to be censured for making this state- 
ment—shows that 500,000 men can not be equipped for service 
after you get them, including the equipment, for at least six 
months, and I am not sure but nine months will be required. 
That would be the first 500,000 that are to be authorized by this 
bill. So that I do not know but that we better proceed with 
the volunteering as it is progressing now while we are getting 
ready to draft if the volunteers are not forthcoming and we 
are providing the material for the increase—clothing and the 
munitions and the arms. I just put that to you as a practical 
proposition. When this bill passes the whole matter of vol- 
unteering, except in the Regular Army, ceases, That is my 
understanding of it. This bill as it was reported from the 
committee provides that immediately upon its passage the Presi- 
dent may call for volunteers, and volunteering will proceed. 
How fast American citizens may volunteer I do not know. I 
am somewhat enthusiastic, and I believe that before we could 
possibly take a census for a draft the volunteering would have 
proceeded to a point where the draft would be rendered un- 
necessary. [Applause.] . 

Let us not be thin-skinned. Some gentlemen on one side 
have said that to be drafted at any time is a disgrace. I do 
not agree with that proposition. The people who are in favor 
of legislation that will stop volunteering will say, “Oh, if the 
volunteering fails in whole or in part to fill up the requirements 
of the country, to prosecute this war, and you have to draft, 
then all who are drafted will be disgraced.” I do not think so. 
Nay, nay. I do not think gentlemen were in good faith and 
were frank in stating that to the House, and I question whether 
they really believed what they said touching the matter.. 

My own judgment is that when this bill passes and the vol- 
unteers are called for, as they could be at once, if volunteers 
do not come at once, the census for the draft being taken in 
the meantime, with the knowledge that there will be a draft, 
from that very standpoint I think people who will be subject 
to that draft will be satisfied that it is necessary for the citi- 
zens of the United States, for the protection of the flag and 
to perform our duty—they are not sure about it now—to volun- 
teer and thus not put the Government to the trouble of draft- 
ing. Perhaps I am mistaken about that, but it can not do any 
harm to try it, can it? [Applause.] 

Much has been said about public sentiment. The telegrams 
and letters we receive and the newspaper articles we read. I 
think, might be likened frequently to the thunder that comes 
when there are but few clouds and is not followed by rain, 
and we are apt to mistake that thunder for a storm or a hur- 
ricane. [Laughter and applause.] In the earlier days of my 
services in this House I was frequently frightened in that way. 
My God, how sentiment runs! I would be frightened because 
I might get a dozen telegrams in a day. A tolerably vigorous 
campaign, I think, has been carried on on the part of somebody. 
I have not had a dozen telegrams from what they call paci- 
ficists. Nay, nay. They have kept quiet, so far as I am con- 
cerned, but I must have received as many as 30 or 40 sub- 
stantially in response to this little printed memorandum, which 
I will read to you, as follows: 

Support the President. Pacificists, slackers, and proenemy agents 
are inundatin See is with letters and telegrams. If you do not 
want this anti-American propaganaa to succeed, write or telegraph to 
your Senators and your Congressmen to support the President. Do 
not wait, but do it now. 

I just mention that—not to abuse anyone, of course. The 
American citizen has a right to communicate with his Senator 
and Representative. The right of petition is secured to him. 
He has the privilege of writing letters and sending telegrams, 
but I have served long enough in this House to know that the 
round robin that comes.to us has been inspired by somebody, 
and generally a very few bodies. So that I am no longer 
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frightened. I used to be frightened when I was a small kid 
if I heard an owl hoot in the forest. It is an awfully lonè- 
some sound! Of course, I am not comparing these people to 
owls, 

They have the right to petition, but we would be foolish 
indeed to take for granted, if you please, that the letters or 
petitions amcunt to anything more than the mere opinion of 
the individuals who send them, although they profess generally 
to speak for a whole State. [Laughter.] Why, do you know 
I have received a number of telegrams in the last week, cover- 
ing two Sundays, lest Sunday and the Sunday before, inspired 
by resolutions passed by churches, and they are all of the same 
tenor. I fancy that Hobson or ex-Gov. Hanly or some of these 
people must be getting up a propaganda. These telegrams run 
about as follows: Oh, for the protection of the flag and the 
country and for efliciency, pass a law, and do it now, to stop the 
making of liquors. 

They want us to pass a prohibition law for the sake of effi- 
ciency. Well, there are about 200,000,000 gallons or more of 
whisky in bond. It ought to bring, if we put another dollar 
a gallon tax on it, $300,000,000 for the Tr I am not 
in the whisky business. I never drank a gallon of whisky in 
my life, put together, but, after all, I suppose they will take 
it out of bond if we do not pass a law prohibiting it. I only 
refer to that to show how easy it is, if you do not understand 
it, to get up all kinds of petitions and letters and so forth. I 
wish now to speak a little word about the publishers of the 
United States. I am not speaking of the editors; I am not 
speaking of the correspondents, for they are the people who 
write the articles und who send the dispatches; but the real 
fellow is the publisher, and publishing is the second industry 
in the United States. My God, how they do watch the advertis- 
ing columns [laughter], for they furnish the money, you know, 
and they have a right to, I suppose; but I wish they would just 
say when they write these editorials and when the correspond- 
ents send these dispatches that they are doing this at the com- 
mand of the owners. So much for that. 

Now, much has been said about the failure of the volunteer 
system—much has been said. I lived through the period of the 
Civil War. Do you know how many men were drafted in that 
war? I have got it here. There were 43,000 drafted; 73,000 
furnished substitutes; 83,000 paid the $300 commutation. The 
43,000 were drafted and the 73,000 served, so it yields 116,000 
men. 

Mr. HOWARD. One hundred and ninety-nine thousand in 
all. 

Mr. CANNON. This comes from The Adjutant General's 
office—116,000 which were added to the Army. What were the 
enlistments? In round numbers 2,200,000 who volunteered. Oh, 
well but that 116,000 which were added—oh, they were slackers 
and dodgers. No; some of them may have been. They were prob- 
ably men of families and from one reason or another did not 
feel called upon to go. You know there has to be somebody to 
raise the corn crop, to raise the cotton, and somebody to raise 
the provisions, and somebody to operate the railroads, and all of 
that. They can not all fight. Now, in my judgment, and it is 
after something of an investigation, the great block of those 
people who were drafted were performing valuable service in 
that great struggle to preserve the Union. Yet my good friend 
from California [Mr. Kann]—oh, he says, That is of little 
consequence; volunteering was a failure.” Over 2,200,000 men 
enlisted, and enough of them reenlisted to make 2,800,000 in that 
great struggle, if you count the reenlistments—the best soldiers 
who ever made an army since the sons of God shouted for joy 
at creation’s dawn up to that time. [Applause.] 

Now, what is the use of sneering at them? I think my friend 
did not intend to sneer at them, but I wish he would look over 
his speech when it goes in the Recorp to-morrow and mark out 
some things that were put in. That great army, or that part of 
it that followed Grant to Appomatox and down on the Atlantic 
coast, there never was a better army in the tide of time than 
that army was, and a volunteer army. [Applause.] So it was 
not a failure. Let us be honest with ourselves. Well, but they 
Say, some of these slackers will not go. Well, I know a capi- 
talist, and I was told to-day they were employing a press agent, 
who belongs to one of these organizations and there seems to be 
many of them. They have got this kind of an organization and 
they have got a security organization and they have got this 
board and that board and the other board, self-constituted. 
[Laughter.] Well, I picked it up and here is so much and this 
is so much and the other so much, and I read it. I do not know 
more than one-tenth of them probably, but from my knowledge 
of some of them they had better pull the beam out of their own 
eyes before they undertake to pull the mote out of the eyes of 
most of their fellow citizens by denouncing them as slackers, 


[Applause.] I have received telegrams; I have got one here 
from a Chicago man; I will not give his name—a manufacturer, 
He had read the Senate bill; he had read the bill that if the 
volunteers are stricken out and it is to be written into law 
where the exemptions are from 19 to 25, and I asked a man 
whom I knew was acquainted with the individual, “Do you 
know So-and-so?” Tes.“ “Well, what is the matter with 
him?” “Why, he has got some boys that the Government 
would exempt under the Senate bill—one or two of them over 
26, and he has got one boy under 17.” “ Well,” I said, “where 
does the old man come in?” “No; he would not come in, but 
these kids do.” “That would not make him send me this tele- 
gram.” Oh, no; but you see he is the employer of several 
hundred men, and he thinks that under the power of the Presi- 
dent to draft by this proposed legislation, whether we have 
volunteering or not, that they might come under the exemption 
of people in industrial occupations.” And by the way, the Sen- 
ate bill, I notice, which is the Staff bill, as I am informed and 
believe, goes a little further than the House bill, which exempts 
the industrial people but does not by word exempt the farmers, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time be extended for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. p 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I am nearly through. Now, 
if the amendment of the gentleman from California fails we 
will have volunteering. until the draft census can be taken, 
and then we will not have to draft if the volunteers are suffi- 
cient. [Applause.] I hope they will be. Does it cost any- 
thing? No; it does not cost anything. You can call for vol- 
unteers without taking a census, and this bill might pass on 
a Monday, and the call could be made on a Tuesday as it 
provides. As a matter of fact it would probably take a week 
to issue the call, because we have got to find out how many 
people the President is going to exempt under the selective 
volunteering or the selective drafting; both of them are selec- 
tive. He can exempt the farmers—one-third of the people. 
Do you know—and I just want to stop a minute and then 
come back, because I happen to have the thought now— 
I believe that we can do more good in this great struggle by 
feeding ourselves, by feeding our allies, by furnishing them 
munitions, and by strengthening our Navy, from every stand- 
point, than we can by sending our Army across the sea before 
it is properly drilled and prepared for the service. 

Somebody will say, “ Why, Cannon, I guess you do not want 
any army to go there.” Oh, I do not want an army of my 
fellow citizens to go to the other side unless they will do more 
good than harm. [Applause.] If it is necessary to go in 
order to protect the honor of the flag, the safety of the home, 
then I am not afraid but that they will go. But they have 
got to be prepared in order to go. We are so busy making 
munitions for our allies that we can not utilize the private 
factories without canceling great contracts where they need 
munitions, though we can utilize the Government-owned 
factories. 

So let us keep our heads. It does seem to me, however, that 
the gentleman from California in his closing remarks had some- 
thing in view which was, in his opinion, bigger than this war 
and to last longer than this war. I believe I do not misquote 
him when I say that he said that he wanted a policy now 
entered upon that in the future would produce a condition 
where we would have no need for volunteers, but that we would 
call for the citizens by conscription so that we could get rid of 
the slacker. There are slackers now and then, but, my God, 
I do not believe there are as many slackers in the United States 
as there are thieves. [Applause.] That is my judgment about 
it. I have not taken any census. [Laughter.] 

Why, if you sit down and think about it in cold blood, this 
slacker proposition appears ridiculous. It is easy to say 
“slacker.” But can you point him out? “ Well,” says some- 
body, “your volunteer proposition is going to fail.” No; it will 
not! No; it will not! The boys that come here and fill up our 
hotels and boarding houses, go to Chicago, go to New York, and 
to Boston, the boys that have been to military schools, the boys 
that have been to college, with a little bit of training, come as 
the winds come, do you not see, to go into the reserve class to 
be ready to be commissioned as officers? Now, I have no doubt 
they ought to be officers. I have no doubt many of them will be. 

Well, how about your people that are going to volunteer? Let 
me tell you something. I said that I was older than most of - 
you. Let me read you an extract from a letter from one of the 
foremost citizens of my county, and I have received five or six 
letters like it, two of the men having been in the War with 
Spain and two of them down on the border: 
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We believe that the present apathy in recruiting is due to the fact 
that men are not disposed to go into service in strange units under 
strange officers. There is a mutual responsibility between privates and 
officers who come from the same community and will co back to the 
same community to live in civil life after the war is over. 

[Applause.] 

It is natural. You may wipe out State lines, but you can not 
destroy that feeling. Why, I was almost scared when I heard 
the eloquent gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] talk about 
the failure of the volunteer system for the Civil War. He 
said, “ What about the mother whose five sons were killed, to 
whom Lincoln wrote the letter? Oh, what a shame that was. 
The five sons ought not all to have gone.” It may be true. Why 
they went I do not know. They evidently were patriotic. But 
stop and think a minute. The Representative from California 
did not live in central Illinois, as I lived; was not conversant 
with southern Ohio or central or southern Indiana; did not 
know about Missouri; did not know about Kentucky. Why, 
Lincoln had to go slow, with the immigration coming from the 
Southland, as it did, and settling up along the border of the free 
States. There they had their sympathies with the home people 
from whom they came and their prejudices against the African. 
They were divided nearly half and half. Battles were fought 
in Illinois and in Indiana, not as severe as some, but quite 
severe, and many men were killed and many men assassinated. 
I will not say that anybody laid in wait for them and assassi- 
nated them, but I am referring to the conduct of men where 
members of the Anglo-Saxon race disagree. Why, gentlemen, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois went Democratic, you know, and 
legislatures were Democratic. I do not wish to speak disre- 
spectfully or revive any heartburnings, but they called them 
“ copperheads ” in that time. In Indiana they refused appro- 
priations to carry on the State government, and Gov. Morton 
had to pledge his own credit and that of his friends in order 
to get the money to carry on a State until 1864. 

How would a draft have resulted at that time? And, yet, 
when Lincoln called for soldiers, substantially during the whole 
of the war, in 1861 and 1862 and 1863, the only draft that was 
had in Illinois was in 1863, and but a very small number were 
drafted then. The volunteers came from the other half of the 
population that stood with Lincoln. [Applause.] 

Now, you have got to have sentiment. The gentleman from 
California read to you what George Washington said. He 
read the letters that George wrote, under different conditions 
than now exist, and he spoke about the letters that Thomas 
Jefferson wrote. [Laughter.] In those times of the revolution 
for our liberty there were less than 3,000,000 people in the 
colonies, and a large percentage of those were Tories. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illionis 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceed for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; we are getting information that we 
may not have a chance to get elsewhere. Let the gentleman 
proceed without limitation. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois may be permitted to conclude his 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may be per- 
mitted to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois will proceed. 

Mr. CANNON. Why, the gentleman from California was not 
contemporary with Washington and Jefferson and was, if living 
during our Civil War, but a mere child. [Laughter.] He did 
not know that the Chicago Times and the Pomeroy papers—one 
in Wisconsin and one in Illionis—were outrageously abusing 
President Lincoln. He did not know that the St. Louis Re- 
public and other papers on the border line—the principal papers 
in Indianapolis, Democratic papers—he did now know that the 
New York Herald, the New York World, and other metropoli- 
tan papers were abusing President Lincoln. If you will turn 
back upon those files and read them, where they denounce 
Lincoln as a mountebank and a perjurer, you would find that 
by means of every possible word in the language that could 
heap opprobrium upon him they were abusing him. The gen- 
tleman from California did not know that, finally, when the 
draft had to go into the great city of New York there were 
riots. Yes. But, my God! if you had tried to draft there in 
the first year of the war it would haye been very sad, indeed, 
so far as the city of New York was concerned. 

I am not abusing those people. They acted according to their 
lights. The gentleman from California did not know all those 
things. I think that the assembling of those volunteers, 
2,200,000 strong—most of them, more than two-thirds of them, 


being under the age of 20—in the northern Army under all 
those conditions in that great struggle was the most marvelous 
happening, so far as I know, in all the tide of time, [Applause.] 

Now, when you go down South you had the same thing. You 
were devoted to the Confederacy, even more so than we were 
to the Union up North—to the United States. You did not have 
much trouble down there. Some of the people in North Caro- 
lina did not want to secede, but they all went. West Virginia 
furnished some soldiers in the northern Army. Kentucky and 
Missouri furnished soldiers for both armies. * But you did not 
have any trouble in Alabama or Georgia or Mississippi or 
Florida or in South Carolina. No; no. You were much more 
nearly a unit in the Southland than we were in the Northland, 
and while you did not have a great population, as we had, your 
colored people, being about 4,000,000, took care of the women and 
children and raised the provisions. If they had not done it, the 
war would not have lasted anything like four years. I think 
those colored people are a kindly people. You understand them 
better than we do. They are the principal labor that you have 
down there. But I repeat, you were more nearly a unit than 
we were. By volunteering and, if you choose, by drafting—you 
know about it better than I do—it was a saying that you took 
your army from the cradle to the grave. But we, with greater’ 
number and greater wealth and greater resources, prevailed, I 
thank God, and you thank God, and so that it is all behind us. 
So that it does not lie in the mouth of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia or in the mouth of any other man to say that the volun- 
teer system was a failure during that war for the Union. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, in conclusion, I shall vote against this amendment that 
the gentleman from California offers. [Applause.] Iam willing 
to let this volunteer system be tried between this and the time 
that the President can conclude his census for a draft. And if 
this is done I am satisfied there will be no necessity for draft. 
{Applause.] That is all I want to say. I thank you, gentlemen, 
for your attention. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recognized 
for half a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks recog- 
nition for 30 seconds. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. s : 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would like to be recognized, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the purpose of inserting in the current debate some 
telegrams. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the matter indicated may be inserted in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. r 

Mr. ANTHONY. The statement has been made on the floor 
of the House, and denied as well, that great financial interests 
were back of the propaganda for the selective draft and fur- 
nishing the money for the flood of telegrams which have been 
pouring in on Members of the House and Senators the last few 
days. Perhaps these telegrams will throw some light on the 
activities of eastern banking interests and the Kansas City 
Clearing House Association : 

KIOWA, KANS., April 26, 1917. 


Hon. DANIEL R. ANTHONY, Jr. 
Washington, D. 0.: 


“ Please telegraph your Senator and Representative, also D. R. AN- 
THONY, at Washington, urging them to vote for the selective draft bill. 
Congress can not realize western sentiment. We believe it the patriotic 
duty of all Americans to express convictions at this time. Please deliver 
copy to each bank in your city, also to business men, urging prompt 
action at our expense, if necessary.” > 

The above message was sent to the banks in this vicinity by the 
Kansas City Clearing House Association; and the men in Kiowa who 
yesterday wired the resentatives to support the bill, not one, 
so far as I know, will come within the provisions of the draft law, nor 
have they a child that will. Wire if you desire pendon sana bill. 

. W. MERCER. 


CONCORDIA, KANS., April 24, 1917. 


Hon. DANIEL R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Eastern banks are wiring Kansas bankers to wire Congressmen at 
their expense to support the conscription bill. The fellows who make 
the loud noise are not ex sting to be drafted. Ninety per cent of the 
population of Cloud County think the draft an outrage. W. H. E 

. H. BEATTY. 


LOVEWELL, KANS., April 24, 1917. 
Hon. DANIEL R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
Congress, Washington, D. O.: 

This bank and entire community is opposed to any conscription or 
draft bill. Kansas is patriotic to the core, as you well know. You can 
not maty represent your constituents and vote for the bill. This 
is our reply to the Kansas oF Clearing House message urging all banks 
to wire you to support the b 

LOVEWELL STATE BANK, 


pia Woes 


The.CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair make to the committee a 
statement that relates to the interests of the members of the 
committee. This is intended to apply to those gentlemen who 
had not opportunity to speak in the general debate. ‘The Chair 
has about 30 names that have been handed in to him. At 5 
minutes apiece that will carry us down to about 9 o'clock. It 
is the purpose of the Chair to recognize these gentlemen in 
succession, and, as we are operating under the five-minute rule, 
only for five minutes each. If the committee desires to extend 
the time, it is competent for the committee to do so, but it must 
have in mind that when they do that it will either cut somebody 
out of recognition or extend the time beyond 9 or 10 o'clock 
to allow.every Member an opportunity to speak. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will gentlemen who have 
already spoken in general debate be recognized in their order, 
or will gentlemen who have not addressed the House be given 
the preference? 

The CHAIRMAN. This does not apply to gentlemen who have 
already spoken in general debate. It applies only to these who 
have not spoken. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the Chair alternate among the Mem- 
bers who have not already spoken, between those who favor the 
amendment and those who are against it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not do that exactly, be- 
eause a considerable number of those who wish to speak are in 
favor of the Kahn amendment. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The Chair can do it pro rata. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state precisely the plan 
that he will pursue. The Chair has a list that has been handed 
in by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kany], and he has 
a list of other gentlemen who came to the desk and asked the 
Chair to put down their names, and the Chair expects to alter- 
nate between these two lists. It would not be exactly right to 
take first those on the Kahn list or to take first those on the 
other list. So the Chair will alternate between the lists, recog- 
nizing gentlemen in the order in which their names appear, first 
a name on one list and then a name on the other. That is as 
fair a method as the Chair can work out. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the Chair state how many there are on 
the two lists? 

The CHAIRMAN. About 80, and if they speak five minutes 
each that will occupy about two hours and a half. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARLAND. The Chair has stated that he has a large 
number of names, and that their remarks will probably take a 
certain length of time. There may be others of us, of whom I 
am one, who desire to get into the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the committee will sit, there will be 
opportunity for every gentleman to speak to-night. 

Mr. GARLAND. I do not care to take up the time if I may 
be allowed to extend. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the committee wants to sit till half 
past 9, there will be no difficulty about everyone getting recog- 
nition who wants it. The gentleman has the right to extend 
if he desires to do so. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan desire 
to make a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I rise for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. My name is first on the list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is first on the list of the 
gentleman from California [Mr, Kann]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I understood the Chair to say 
that he would alternate the recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will do so. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] spoke on the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not undertake to alternate 
between the sides which gentlemen will take in the debate, but 
he will alternate between the two lists. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am to be recognized next? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman is to be recognized after 
the gentleman from New York [Mr, FITZGERALÐ]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understood the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY] was to be recognized first. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman did not get that under- 
standing fron; the Dhair. 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; but I got it from thy gentie- 
man who prepared the list. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman who prepared the list 
could not fix the order of recognition for the Chair. The Chair 
has already stated, and he will state again, that he hag a list 
handed in by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], on 
which the names appear in a certain order. He has another 
list of gentlemen who came to the desk to ask for recognition. 
The Chair put down the names in the order in which Members 
asked for recognition, and he is going to recognize first a gentle- 
man on one list and then a gentleman on the other list, and so 
alternate until all these on both lists have spoken. If any 
ee can suggest a fairer method than that, the Chair will 
adopt 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think it makes a bit of 
difference in what order gentlemen speak. This joint debate 
is simply a test of endurance, and perhaps the youngest of us 
had better be put at the end of the list. 

The CHAIRMAN, If any gentleman who is on the list desires 
to speak later, he can have the privilege of doing so. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I am not speaking in the 
hope of convincing or converting anybody upon this question. 
I simply wish to express very briefly my own views, and I sup- 
pose that is the reason which actuates most of the Members 
who are now to speak. 

I hope no one will misunderstand the enormity of the task 
upon which the United States has entered. We have shown 
some appreciation of-it in the arrangements that have been 
made for the financing of the war. There should be no mis- 
understanding or mistake in the arrangements we will make 
to supply the men, if that be necessary. 

It makes little difference what our experience has been in 
the past, we should act now upon the light of the information 
we have at present. I shall vote for the amendment of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. [Applause.] Not be- 
cause I fear that the volunteer system would be a failure, but 
because I fear that perhaps it would be a success. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate than to have a million 
men taken frem the industrial life of the United States and 
placed in the service with the colors without any consideration 
whatever given to the line of industries in which they were en- 
gaged at the time. 

The task upon which we have entered is so great that few 
can realize it. I have been reliably informed by a man who 
has been connected with the working out of the matter that 
500,000 men with their equipment will fill a train reaching 


from Washington to the city of Boston. y 


I have been informed upon absolutely reliable authority that 


‘the British Government has 7,000 employees in the civil estab- 


lishment of the recently established munitions department. 
Battles and wars are not won to-day by soldiers alone. There 
is something even more important than the men who do the ac- 
tual fighting, and that is the organization of our industrial sys- 
tem in such an efficient manner that munitions, foodstuffs, and 
supplies of every essential character will be available at all 
times and under all circumstances. 

We should not ignore the lessons of the present. Great Britain 
took back from the trenches 30,000 skilled workers who had 
volunteered and gone to the front, and she would have sent back 
many thousand others of the same class if it had not been that 
they had already passed beyond recall. 

In the early stages of this contest the Russian Army, com- 
posed of magnificent soldiers, were driven across a great extent 
of territory by the German Army, not because of lack of courage, 
not because of lack of capacity in their commanding officers, but 
because Russia had not been so organized industrially as to sup- 
ply her men in the field with the necessary munitions to make 
them effective fighters. 

We have something more important than the mere raising of 
men to fight with the colors. We have the tremendous task of 
doing what has never yet been done in this country; that is, of 
so organizing the industrial system of our country that not only 
will the necessary munitions and supplies and foodstuffs be made 
available for our own men but so that the supplies that have been 
going to the allies will not cease to go to them. 

Last November I made the statement that there was a world 
shortage of food. I repeated it in December, and again in Feb- 
ruary. The statement was ridiculed; but within the last seven 
weeks Lloyd George has made the announcement that there is a 
world shortage of food, and he has appealed not only to the people 
of Great Britain but to the people of all the allied nations to con- 
serve the foodstuffs or the army of the allies will be beaten, not 
a 9 6 8 15 military forces but by inability to feed the armies 
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We ought not to make any mistake at this time. I am among 
those who hope that this war may be of short duration; that 
before the time we can raise a great force, trained and equipped, 
the necessity for it may pass. But we must not start upon this 
undertaking upon any such theory. We must prepare and equip 

on the theory that it will be a long war; that it will be a hard 
war; and that not 1,000,000 men but many million men will be 
required. If we organize upon that theory and if we legislate 
upon that theory, the duration of the war will be much short- 
ened and losses in life and treasure will be much less than 
otherwise, 

Who should the President of the United States consult as to 
how to raise an equip an army in the United States if he did not 
consult and accept the views of the trained military men of 
the Nation? We have been spending millions every year to 
train and educate men and equip men for just such an emer- 
gency, and the unanimous military judgment of those men is 
that we should resort to the selective draft system, so that men 
shall not be taken from positions where it is much more impor- 
tant for them to be in industrial life than in the Army, and 
only put those in the Army who can be spared for that purpose. 
I hope that we shall not make the mistake of ignoring at this 
time expert military opinion, but, like wise men, follow their 
judgment on military matters, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Howard). The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing a telegram 
from a constituent of mine in answer to a statement made by 
my. colleague. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The telegram follows: 

TERRELL, TEx., April 27, 1917. 
Hon, James Youne, M. C., 
2 Washington, D. 0.: 

We resent as a reflection upon our patriotism and intelligence state- 
ments of Representative MCLEMORE that mass meetings promoted by 
and resolutions indorsed by commercial or zations in Texas are 
prompted by e from the American fense Society. We have 
never been approached, directly or e a that organization, and 
gave you in letter and telegram a true reflection of the sentiment of 
this community. We respectfully request this message read on floor 
of House, and read into the RECORD, 

Ben F. STOLLENWEIRCK, 


Secretary of Terrell Commercial Olub. 


Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, we find ourselves 
in war with a nation having the best organized, the most deter- 
mined, and the most effective military system that the world has 


ever known—a system so successful that for more than two years. 


and a half it has defied the combined military power of Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Italy, Japan, and a number of smaller 
countries, and now challenges the 100,000,000 American people 
to a further test of strength. 5 

It is no longer any use to discuss the reason which prompted 
us to take up arms against Germany. All questions relating 
to the declaration of the existence of a state of war were put to 
rest when we took that step. It is sufficient to say that we 
were forced into war with Germany in the performance of the 
most elemental function of government, namely, the protection of 
the citizen. John Fisk never wrote more wisely than when he de- 
clared that a nation which fails in this fails so utterly and so 
completely that it no longer has any excuse for existence what- 
ever. We have therefore gone into this war to perform this 
simple elemental obligation to the citizen, an obligation which, if 
omitted, would forfeit the love and affection of our people, and 
without these no nation can long continue to exist. 

When the great war across the sea began, so great was the 
daily sacrifice of life and treasure that most people believed it 
could not last more than a few months. It has now gone on for 
more than two and a half years, with constantly increasing 
sacrifice of both men and money. We are therefore standing 
on the threshold of war with a powerful and resourceful nation, 
which has been in training for war for nearly half a century, 
and we do not know how long we will be in that war or how 
much sacrifice we may be called upon to make before it is ended. 
One thing, however, I think is certain—we will be in the war 
until we have made America safe for Americans, and until we 
feel sure that the menace which has threatened us shall not 
reappear in the future, perhaps more strongly fortified, to 
threaten the peace of our children. [Applause.] 

As the Representatives of this great people we are here con- 
sidering ways and means to best carry on this war. We are 
here to-day considering the best method of creating an army 
of a million men. We are consulting together and searching 
out the minds and hearts of one another in order that we may 


arrive at a consensus of opinion as to the best method of raising 
this great army. It is but natural that there should be differ- 
ences of opinion among us upon a matter of such great moment. 
This difference of opinion is not, however, any indication of a 
difference in patriotic purposes. The majority of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, headed by the ‘distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Dent], stoutly maintains the wisdom of 
retaining the historic volunteer system in raising this army. 
In defending the volunteer system the majority of the com- 
mittee is supported by the distinguished Speaker of the House, 
a man whose patriotism, loyalty, and integrity make him worthy 
of the high office which he holds. [Applause.] In a notable 
address yesterday, the Speaker pointed to the fact that volun- 
teers secured our independence from Great Britain; that volun- 
teers won our second war for independence; that volunteers 
achieved our success in the Mexican War; that volunteers saved 
the Republic in the Civil War and won the War against Spain. 
The Speaker pointed to the brave and heroic men who served 
their country as volunteer oflicers and privates from the be- 
ginning of the Government down to the present hour, and as- 
serted that a system which gave us our independence and sus- 
tained us as a Nation should not be lightly set aside. On the 
other hand the minority of the committee, headed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] has proposed 
as a substitute for the volunteer system a system of selection 
born out of the experience of the nonmilitary nations engaged 
in the great war across the sea. This system of selection, is 
supported by the Commander in Chief of the Army and by prac- 
tically all of his military and civil advisers. We are called 
upon to choose between these two systems. No other question 
of importance presents itself in connection with the legislation 
before the House. 

Whatever system we conclude to adopt, it must not be for- 
gotten that in the end this great army which we propose to raise 
must be drawn from the homes and the hearths of America. 
Whether the response be made to a general call for volunteers 
or to a personal appeal to the individual, those who respond 
will be the sons of America. [Applause.] This being true, I 
want this army to be organized, officered, and equipped under 
that system which will insure the least sacrifice of American 
life. [Applause.] I do not want to see a single American boy 
sacrificed upon the altar of an inefficient military system. [Ap- 
plause.] I have read all the testimony given before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on this subject. I have read or heard 
nearly all the speeches that have been made during the course 
of this debate. I am familiar with the experience of Great 
Britain in raising armies for this war. I have read history 
probably as extensively as the average Member of the House. 
Taking everything together, I have come to the conclusion that 
in spite of the glories of the volunteer service in days gone by, 
it has always exacted a heavy toll of human life chargeable to 
the account of inexperience and lack of knowledge of the art of 
war. [Applause.] It must be remembered that the volunteer 
system embraces not only the volunteer soldier but the volun- 
teer officer as well. I do not believe that the two can be sepa- 
rated in actual practice. And to me this is a weakness of the 
system, inherent in it and incapable of being cured. I know 
that this bill provides that the President may appoint the officers 
to command the forces to be raised, but as a matter of practice 
this provision must be heavily discounted. The men who inter- 
est themselves in the several States in organizing companies and 
regiments in the very nature of things will continue in most 
cases to command these companies and regiments. In some in- 
stances such officers will have but little training or experience 
in military affairs, Of course, I am not unmindful that some of 
the most heroic figures in American history have been volunteer 
officers. I would not take away a single star from their well- 
deserved crown. Nevertheless I am fully persuaded that during 
the Civil War thousands of boys were sacrificed because of a 
lack of experience of those in command during the early years 
of the war. Some of our best manhood, North and South, sleeps 
on the hillsides and valleys of the South because of a lack of 
understanding of the science of warfare on the part of those in 
command. If possible, we should save our sons from this fright- 
ful experience in making our plans for the war in which we 
have recently entered. [Applause.] 

If I had any doubts before upon this proposition, they were 
dispelled yesterday by the distinguished Speaker, when he 
gave the reasons advanced by Gen. Grant as to why the South 
was victorious during the first two years of the Civil War. 
Like the distinguished Speaker, I am willing to rest this case 
on the opinion of Gen. Grant, the foremost general of his or 
any other day. No American knew better than he how to 
bring into being an efficient fighting force. [Applause.]’ The 
veterans that marched down Pennsylvania Avenue at the close 
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of the war, in my opinion, constituted the greatest Army that 
ever stepped to martial music. [Applause.] You will recall 
that the reason given by Gen. Grant for the early successes of 
the South, as pointed out by the Speaker, was that the south- 
ern army at the very beginning of the war had the advantage 
ef trained officers, while the armies of the North were under 
volunteer commands. When the war broke out the officers 
and men in the Regular Army whose homes were in the South 
very naturally withdrew from the Regular Army organization, 
They went back home into the Southern States and organized 
companies and regiments for the Confederate service. This 
great body of trained soldiers became, in large part, the teach- 
ers and officers of the Confederate army. [Applause.] On the 
other hand, the officers and soldiers of the Regular Army whose 
homes were in the North remained in the Regular Army 
organization, and the volunteer troops which formed the armies 
of the North were officered largely by volunteers, who at the 
beginning of the war had little or no Army experience. This 
is the explanation given by Gen. Grant for the success of the 
Confederate armies during the first two years of the war, or 
until the northern armies became trained and skilled in the 
bitter school of experience and defeat. This is the best illus- 
tration of the inherent weakness of the volunteer system that 
has been furnished in this debate, and proves conclusively 
that a system which in practice is tied up, not only to volun- 
teer soldiers but to volunteer officers, is not such a system as 
can be relied upon to meet the trained armies of the most pow- 
erful military Government in the world. [Applause.] 

To raise an army of a million men to take part in the most 
destructive war in the history of the world is a horrible thing 
to contemplate. From this, however, there seems to be no 
escape. But if we are to call upon the youth of America to 
defend the flag of the Republic let us see to it that nothing is 
lacking in guns, provisions, and other equipment, and, above all, 
let us see to it that they are not lead into battle by men un- 
skilled and inexperienced in the art of war. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Chairman, the President is the Nation’s 
leader, chosen by the people, in possession of all the facts rela- 
tive to the Nation’s safety, and protector of its inheritance, and 
is the one man in the United States equipped and under the Con- 
stitution expected to suggest to us plans for the Nation's defense. 

Owing to delicate diplomatic relations of the world, present 
and future friends and foes, our only safety, present and future, 
rests in adequate, efficient, and sustained preparedness, both by 
land and sea, 

The present situation affords the apparently innocuous oppor- 
tunity for such preparedness that will insure our place in the 
sun whatever the outcome of European troubles. 

What was the impelling cause that made our President, in 
direct opposition to the Republican, Progressive, and Democratic 
platforms demand of Congress the repeal of the free toll of 
coastwise trade through the Panama Canal, “else he hardly 
knew how to handle the delicate diplomatic situation that might 
arise”? The reason for such action will bear no little consid- 
eration in the present crisis, and if the cause is understood will 
point the necessary great preparedness. As I see the situation, 
the real threat to the safety and security of the United States 
also leads back to and explains the Mexican situation. Our 
slinking home from the Vera Cruz fiasco, hooted by the picayu- 
nish nation as gringoes, forced to be content with a salute of 
5 guns instead of 21, as we demanded; our meekly withdrawing 
from Mexico after our soldiers had been shot down in cold blood, 
our property destroyed, our women outraged; our ignominious 
submission to the order that we could go any direction except 
south, east or west—no man thinks it was weak, anarchistic 
Mexico made us do that. The cause for such action and the 
insulting attitude of the Mexican people to the United States, 
had its effrontery in the menace which has so long threatened 
the United States, impatient. for an excuse to break the Monroe 
doctrine which our President, in his great wisdom would not 
furnish, realizing our complete inadequacy of defense. 

We have less than the strength of one great battleship on 
our western coast. Our coast fortifications, including the de- 
fense of the Panama Canal, have guns that shoot only 23,000 
yards, while any up-to-date war vessel carries guns that shoot 
better than 30,000 yards. Ex-President Taft says 500,000 
troops could be landed in Mexico in six weeks. 

Artillery and munitions of war are now being made in Mexico 
by other hands than Mexicans. There are in secret organiza- 
tion in Mexico to-day over 25,000 troops- other than Mexican. 

If Russia makes peace, and there is no small fear that she 
may, it is quite possible that a change of alliances in Europe 
may follow which will further threaten the future safety of 
America. 


What caused our President to say a year ago last February 
2 we were liable to be attacked on both coasts simultane- 
ously? 

It took us six months to get 25,000 men on the border. 
must have efficiency. 
locomotive system. 

The men to-day intrusted with the Nation’s heritage should 
stand unflinchingly, regardless of uninformed public opinion, 
which can not, owing to the peculiar diplomatic relations ex- 
isting, have means of ascertaining the real facts and underlying 
situations that threaten the United States, and I am therefore 
in favor of unshackling the President and leaving him free to 
maneuver for the safety of America first among the deceitful 
web of intriguing diplomacy that beclouds the apparent situ- 
ation and shall follow the President and the war council in their 
demand for a selective system, believing that we should profit by 
the lessons written in the blood of patriots across the sea. 

I shall vote for the minority amendment and uphold the hand 
of the President. Our President must be relied on in this crisis 
to choose what is best. Slow to get into war, even to the verge 
of seeming disaster, he has proved his desire for peace. Had 
he wished for war he had no lack of excuses. And only under 
the pressure of the future safety of America has he finally taken 
a stand. He is not proanything but pro-American, and he has 
taken and is taking, in my judgment, the course to insure the 
future safety of the United States and the ideals she represents, 

The condition of war is not of our making, but has been forced 
upon us, as it seems to me, by the providence of circuinstances, 
for in no other way could the people have been startled from 
their commercial apathy to place an insurance policy of adequate 
preparedness upon the country that will guarantee our future 
safety when the European pot has ceased to boil. 

In unison with the Republican policy, we have repeatedly urged 
and voted for preparedness. We have been exasperated and 
appalled at the apparent lethargy in this matter of the Demo- 
cratie Party to secure our Nation in maintaining and defending 
its policy of peace. And every understanding heart rejoiced 
when the President, at last pushed to the verge, came forth on 
April 2 in his immortal declaration of American ideals and hu- 
man rights. 

He should have the undivided support of every loyal Amer- 
ican, for the issue is the Nation, and it is with no little satis- 
faction that I behold a Republican, the distinguished Member 
from California, leading the fight for the President and his 
plans. 

It will take at least a year and a half to train and equip the 
Army contemplated and by that time the war in Europe may be 
over and we shall have the war equipment necessary to main- 
tain our peace and demand our rights in the adjustment of in- 
ternational affairs, 

If not, by the same method we can draw one or two or three 
millions as the case may require without disturbance of our eco- 
nomic conditions, 

If the volunteer system were a success, our Army would now 
be recruited up to full strength. The unfilled militia and the 
standing army need about 400,000 men to-day, which affords 
ample opportunity for all qualified volunteers. Our brush with 
Mexico taught us with what painful effort a few volunteers are 
secured. The other day Maine recruited one man. So did 
South Dakota and one or two other States, while Illinois boasts 
of 230 men as a great record. 

We do not need to look into the past to. Egypt, Greece, 
Persia—to find how swift is the downfall of the nation which 
lacks preparedness. We have only to consider the example of 
England in the present war. With war at her very door, Britain 
could not make up her mind to universal service. Much val- 
uable time, streams of money, many valuable lives were lost, 
and the war needlessly prolonged by her hesitation. England 
began to win when she abandoned the volunteer system. The 
enemies of universal service predicted riots, There was nothing 
of the sort in England. No one complains there now that it is 
undemocratic. The pioneers who dared advocate it are consid- 
ered the true friends of their country. 5 

It is the skilled worker, the farmer, the mechanic, the railroad 
man, that the nation can not spare, who first goes to war. 
Our people and our troops must be fed, clothed, and transported. 
In England these were the men who volunteered first. The 
most valuable to the nation were the quickest to respond to her 
needs. They had to be brought back from the trenches and set 
to work at their proper tasks again. 
Government assign each man to the duty for which he is best 
qualified. 

The volunteer system disrupts our industrial foundation, 
takes the very man who would make our warfare effective. It 
saves the coward and the slacker, but takes the willing pa- 


We 
We must discard the yoke of oxen for the 


It would be best that the 
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triot—even the boy of tender years whose enthusiasm carries 
him away. The selective system will prevent him from entering 
before he has reached the age of 21, and I would support the bill 
if for no other reason than that it keeps the boyish hands 
from being shaped to the gun before they have lost the dimples 
of childhood, gives opportunity to complete their education 
and fit them for the battle of life, and does not submit them to 
the immoral influences of an army before their character is 
shaped. Why should a boy be required to serve his country 
before he is a part of that Government by his vote? 

Should the public-spirited citizen bear all the taxes? Should 
we finance the war by voluntary contributions? Why should 
brave fathers do the work that unmarried slackers should be 
doing? To oppose the selective system is unnecessarily to con- 
demn brave men to death for a period of in2ffective warfare. 
In a few months, after lives have been wasted and the thing 
has proven itself a failure, we shall be forced to get down to 
business, 

It is the old instinct of selfishness that fights against the 
selective system. The word has a horrible sound tu the ears of 
men.. Some think it implies that their patriotism has been 
called in question—that they are denied the right to offer. It 
is not a lack in the people, but in the Government, that should 
leave to the will of the people whether it and they should be 
protected or not. Service is not servitude. 

The volunteer system coerces by scornful glances and the 
finger of contempt. Everyone who does not enlist runs the 
danger of being considered a slacker. The selective system 
assumes that all men are patriots. It recognizes the equal 
liability of all, regardless of station, to answer his country's 
call. It uses modern census and efficiency methods instead of 
haphazard choice. All citizens owe to their country in this 
crisis such service as is most effectual. Under the volunteer 
plan some go to fight who would render better service if they 
remained at their jobs; others fail to go who would well be 
spared. 

Universal training is self-preservation. It is worse than 
murder to send raw troops against trained troops. Universal 
training will build up an efficient army without sacrifice and 
with immense benefit to the body and mind of the indivdual. 
Universal service will provide efficiency in factory, in kitchen, 
on the farm, and on the railroad as weil as at the front, while 
a graduated tax on ineomes and excessive profits will put the 
burden of the war where it can best be borne and make this an 
efficient, pay-as-you-go enterprise. 

It will do away with divided allegiance and make of us 
truly a united people. 

Our enemies rely upon our rejecting universal service and 
training. They think we shall not have the courage, in the 
face of the almost universal disapproval of the people, to take 
this step. The pacifist element in this country will not have 
suffered a change of heart or method, even though we are in a 
state of war. If we adopt the volunteer system, they will do 
their best to render it a failure. Our enemies openly boast that 
they can rely on their friends in this country to harass and 
impede our Government, 

Now is the proper time to show that there is no pro-anything 
party in the United States, except pro-American; that when it 
comes to America as against any other nation it is America 
first. 

There is no reason that universal service shall be made ruth- 
less, There is wide latitude in this bill for exemption for 
religious and éthical as well as physical reasons. There are 
approximately 22,000,000 men between the ages of 21 to 40, so 
that the greatest latitude can be exercised. 

While no one desires war, men differ in their method of avoid- 
ing it. Being in, let us bear ourselves that the opposed may 
beware of us. Pacifist and militarist alike have hoped against 
hope that something may avert war from our shore. War, how- 
ever horrible, we have accepted as less horrible than a dangerous 
peace, an unresisting acceptance of injustice. That being our 
condition, an army we must have. Let us take the best way to 
get it, not the worst: The best, most efficient means should be 
grasped to bring the war to a successful, rapid close. 

We are a modern nation. Our life is highly specialized. Civil 
War conditions no longer confront us. Yet even then conscrip- 
tions and large bounties were necessary, though the war was 
within our own boundaries and our Army lived off the country. 
Industry was then in its infancy. The miller, the shoemaker, 
the cabinetmaker, the joiner, in leaving his trade did not break 
up a chain that would cause a trade snarl. But business in our 
day requires its scientists. War to-day is a war of nations, and 
it is vital to our success that our economic conditions be kept 
normal, 


Short is his vision who taunts that our only object is to save 
big business and the profits of the munition maker, appealing 
to class hatred and class envy. It takes all of us to make the 
Nation ; it matters not whether we are shooting bullets or making. 
them. Tt is our duty to protect big business and little business 
and all business from farm to factory; it is our life we are pro- 
tecting and the life and comfort and safety of our Army. All 
honor to the volunteers, but sentiment and tears do not make 
efficiency and can not win in modern warfare. 

If the President could but show the world a united people 
behind him, to whom love of country should mean more than 
personal ease or envy, lest they were being exploited, it would 
be a blow at the very heart of this great conflict. If the spectacle 
of internal dissension could cease to give aid and comfort to the 
enemy, it would be the quickest way to end the war. Our present 
action is to have a most serious effect not only upon this war 
but also the trouble of our own that looms in the offing. 

Citizens of the United States, awake! Be united, for the time 
of trial that lies ahead. Forget class hatred and class envy in 
the stern, grim test that is to grip the very vitals of us all. We 
have been long enough delaying. Let us not hesitate to gird us as 
strong men should. It is a man's war and men should fight it. 
The burden should rest equally upon all able-bodied men who vote 
and enjoy the privileges of this land—the high, the low, the rich, 
the poor, all stand even before the bar of the selective system. 
If that is not fair, not right, not just, not democracy, then I have 
lost the power to judge. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman and géntlemen, I shall vote for 
the selective conscript plan to begin at once. I would like to 
give my reasons very fully, but shall only briefly state a few 
thoughts, because, though I have tried to get 20 minutes for the 
last two days, I have been unable to do so, and now have only 
five minutes. I have heard many fallacious reasons urged in 
behalf of selective draft, as it seems to me, and I hate to see 
a just cause founded on a false reason. It has been alleged 
that the selective draft is equality. No; it is not equality. I 
would hate to tell the mother who bends above the body of her 
dead child bronght home to her from the battle front, while 
she sees her neighbor’s son in life, that her son had borne but 
an equal burden when he died that others might live, Neither 
is volunteering equality, The truth is that both the conscriptive 
and the volunteering systems rest upon a principle higher than 
equality of burdens. They both rest upon the principle of duty 
and a consecration to that duty, and if I were to undertake to 
defend the conscriptive as against the volunteer plan I would 
simply say that each and every citizen of our country owes a 
supreme duty to the land, not especially to fight for it, but to 
serve it in whatever way he may be able best to serve it, and to 
leave it to his country to select the way. So I would say that 
it is the duty of the whole country not to ask this boy and that 
boy by his sacrifice voluntarily made to consecrate himself— 
no; but to let the whole country take the baptism of fire and 
consecrate itself and sacrifice whatever and whoever may be 
necessary to the cause of humanity and the preservation of its 
liberties. 

The essential thing is victory, and the property, the happiness, 
the pursuits, the rights, the very life of every individual must 
be subject to the will and judgment of the Nation to attain that 
end. If this war were to be fought under conditions prevailing 
in the past, I would hesitate long before resorting to conscrip- 
tion; but to-day the armies in the field are not all or near all 
that are concerned. There is a bigger army back behind the 
lines, the administrative, the industrial army, that feeds and 
munitions the fighters in the field. To-day the nation that 
starves must surrender, and the army that is not supplied with 
munitions approximating those of the enemy must retreat or 
surrender, and in every walk of life there is a duty connected 
with the war on every citizen that must be fulfilled. To permit 
individual men to choose the path that they will take and then 
appeal to them on the idea of higher duty and higher patriotism 
involved in going to the trenches is unjust to the individual of 
proud spirit, and it is to forget that this country is one whole, 
and like the human body has a proper function for each member. 
The eye and the hand and the foot and the belly are all essential, 
and all must work under the direction of the head. To-day he 
who performs his duty well, though he be far from the front, 
is doing a no less noble service to his country than he who goes 
to the front and sacrifices his life. Yet they are not equal—no. 
He who sacrifices life makes the greater sacrifice. First conse- 
crating itself, the Nation selects the sons whose lives are to be 
sacrificed, since all can not die, though all be willing to die, and 
then God in his mercy will accept the sacrifice and a grateful 
country enshrine it. 
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- I would not say to the mother whose son was taken to bear 
the Nation’s burden that he only bore an equal burden, but I 
would say to the mother whose son was so taken that he had 
Served his country well; that he did his duty nobly; he died that 
others might live. I would say to her, “Shed a heartbroken 
mother’s tears on his grave; his country mourns with you.” That 
is all, and at best it is but little, and yet it is better so, because 
in that way fewer lives will be lost and fewer mothers weep. 

If this were a brief war, if it were to last but six months, if 
we wanted only a few soldiers, I would say take the volunteer 
system, because that would readily secure all we need to fight, 
and would take none whose places could not be filled from other 
places. But this war if it lasts six months is likely to last 
years, and if it should last three years, after we have begun 
with an army of volunteers we would have to supplement that 
by conscription and then you would have the distinction between 
the volunteer and the conscript, and I want nevermore to hear 
the word “slacker” applied to an American soldier. I want 
every American soldier to stand before the world equal in honor 
and deserving with every other American soldier, and that can 
only be by commencing in the beginning with the conscription 
service. 

If we start in with that there will be no odium attaching 
to the conscript. ` This war is likely to be the greatest war that 
America ever fought, for if Russia should step out, as she may, 
then on America’s back must be placed the burden, and not 
500,000 but five or even ten millions of American sons may be 
called upon before the war is ended. Gentlemen, I thank you. 
[{Applause.] 

The foregoing are the remarks made by me on the floor of 
the House. Under leave to extend, I use the privilege of 
giving more fully and coherently my reasons for my vote. 

. While I voted for the selective draft at the beginning and 
against a first resort to the volunteer plan, words can not 
measure my contempt for the criticism that attacks the patri- 
otism of those who favor the volunteer system, or for any critic 
who charges, as some here and elsewhere have charged, that the 
volunteer soldier has always been a failure. The man who 
makes the charge is no true son of America, and every page 
of our history as a Nation refutes the charge. No stronger, 
braver, truer, grander soldiers ever lived or died than the 
volunteer soldiers of America in every war they ever fought. 
I would like to pay a special tribute to the southern volunteer 
soldiers in the War between the States who fought for their 
rights and their homes, but space forbids, and it is not needed. 
I do not hesitate to say that my sympathies were and are with 
the volunteer side of the arguments which for days rolled like 
contending waves through the Halls of Congress, but my judg- 
ment was and is the other way. : 

If war were still, what it has been, a matter mainly of 
personal initiative, endurance, dash, and bravery, and military 
strategy, and genius displayed on the battle front, I would hesi- 
tate long between the two systems even in the face of the 
stupendous numbers of men involved in the fighting. We might 
hope to win before resort to conscription was necessary. But 
to-day organization back behind the lines, transportation, sani- 
tation, machinery, food, and clothing of the armies and the 
nations and supplies of all kinds and superiority of arms and 
equipments will do more perhaps to win than personal valor 
or military genius. 

This war is being fought as much in the inventor’s brain, in 
the workshop, in the laboratory, in the factory, in the mine, 
and on the farm as it is in the camp, the trench, and on the 
battle field. The administrative genius that marshals, con- 
serves, and mobilizes the resources and credits of the Nation 
must uphold and sustain the Army and the Nation. The Army 
itself becomes but one of the essential parts of the vast machine, 
and the soldier more and more the dumb servitor of the master 

‘engineer. Tactics and strategy have become largely dull brute 

force in massed obstruction and destruction and construction. 
Individual initiative, skill, and genius is still an element, but 
what strategy is there in an explosive shell that destroys the 
strongest fortification or sinks the greatest vessel with one 
explosion, or a submarine that hunts its prey in the darkness 
and security of the deep sea? Destruction must be met by con- 
struction and production and greater destruction. 

The nation or army that starves must surrender, and the army 
or navy that can not nearly match its adversary in equipments, 
in guns, and munitions must surrender or retreat. 

On the sea, under the sea, on the land and in the air, at the 
battle front and back in the home, every limb, every nerve of the 
body, every capacity of the mind of every individual and every 
resource of the Nation is to be taxed to the uttermost, and 
all must be subordinated and coordinated to one supreme end— 
victory. The more completely this is done the surer and quicker 


the victory and the lesser the aggregate and ultimate sacrifice 
and suffering of the Nation. 

We are in this war; we must lay our all upon our country's 
altar.. Defeat for us means subjugation and the imposition of 
unthinkable humiliations and burdens, or at least living for the 
future in terror of Germany, whose official utterances have 
more than once expressed her purpose to make her enemics 
bear the burdens of her own losses by way of indemnities. 

Victory means enduring peacé and freedom for the world. 

There is a hope that the struggle may be ended in six months. 
If it is not, it will, in my opinion, last years. If Germany should 
make peace with Russia or with Russia and Italy, as she may, 
it will last many years or end in a truce to be followed by a more 
horrible war. Looking, then, squarely into the face of the 
future and preparing for the worst while hoping for the best, 
what is our wisest policy? If the best soldier, the best fighter, 
the best army, up to a limited number, alone were to be con- 
sidered, I would not hesitate one moment to declare for the 
volunteer soldier, but the other things I have named must be 
considered. 

I do not try to fool myself or my people by claiming that con- 
scription is placing the burden equally on all or is universal 
military service. The very words “selective draft” denies the 
claim of equality or universality, and the illustration so often 
used, that military service should be compulsory since taxation 
is, is an unhappy one, since taxation is uniform and universal, 
dnd the very idea of selective taxation—taxing a few and ex- 
empting the many—would be abhorrent to us all. The principle 
on which the selective draft must rest is higher than that of 
equality of burden, It rests solely upon the duty of the citizen, 
of each and every citizen, to sacrifice his property, his life, if 
necessary, for the salvation of his country. Neither does volun- 
teer service rest upon the principle of equality. It also rests 
upon duty and sacrifice for the salvation of the country. 

I would not tell a mother whose heart was breaking when her 
boy lay dead before her that he only bore an equal burden with 
those who never served in the Army, whether that boy went as 
a volunteer or by the selective draft, but I would tell her that 
he served his country at the demand of her highest call, and 
died a sacrifice that others might live and be free, and if he 
had borne himself bravely I would ask her to cherish the proud 
memory of her boy and her sacrifice and know that her country 
sorrowed with her and was proud of his deeds. 

Since, then, the basis of principle is the same in each case, 
what are the merits and demerits of the two systems? In favor 
of the volunteer system it may be said that by it— 

First. We get the very best soldiers. r 

Second. We get them quicker. 

Third. We get them without friction, because his loved ones 
blame no one for his taking. These three virtues of the volun- 
teer system only hold good when the numbers required are 
few and come gladly. 

Fourth. The volunteer goes with his friends and preserves 
more of his individuality and self-respect. He carries with him 
the pride of his State and community and fights under or by 
the side of his kinsmen or friends, 

Against that system— 

First. It always takes of the best at first, and takes none of 
the worst, the selfish shirkers, and slackers. 

Second. It is unjust because it allows a citizen to enjoy all 
the blessings and refuse to bear the burdens of his Government. 

Third. If enough to meet the needs do not gladly come, then 
badgering and heckling are resorted to, and many, by moral 
compulsion, are driven to the Army who ought not to go, while 
the real shirker and slacker still hangs back and remains at 
home, 

Fourth. It casts unjust reproach on those who stay at home 
because their highest duty and best service require them there. 

Fifth. At last when conscription does come—as come it must 
if the war lasts—it divides our soldiers into two classes, one 
the volunteer, the other the conscript, with all that that divi- 
sion implies—of pride and bravery in the one and shame and 
cowardice in the other. 

Sixth. Volunteering is more uncertain in its results; less 
steady and regular in meeting the needs of the service as they 
arise. A fault fraught with the gravest perils in every great 
crisis. That this is true all our history teaches. 

In favor of the selective draft— 

Bi It prevents the exelusive sacrifice of the generous and 
willing, 

Second. In a measure it removes the temptation to shirk. 

Third. It removes the stigma and odium of coward and slacker 
from any part of our Army and leaves every soldier to win 
honor and promotion by doing his full duty under equal condi- 
tions with every other soldier, 
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Fourth, It is slower in the beginning, but more sure and de- 


pendable in the end. 


Fifth. It creates less disturbance of industries and helps co-. 


ordinate and conserve all our resources and is more economical. 

Sixth. It makes the unwilling shirker take his equal chance 
to serve and sacrifice for his country. 

Seventh. It calls to service, in all the walks of life, military 
and industrial, and by the same principle all the property and 
the liberty and life of every individual is held ready for the 
sacrifice, so that all may and do the better recognize the prin- 
ciple. 

Against this system the one great evil is the unavoidable in- 
equality, when one is taken and another left, when one son is 
sacrificed and another spared, and the heartbreaking that must 
follow when mother or sister or father or brother must see their 
loved one chosen for the sacrifice. 

It is a fearful thing to doom a man, a boy to die, but war 
itself proclaims the doom that waits a thousand or a million 
sons. Would to God there were another way, but there is none. 
It only remains for the Nation as a whole to say whether her 
sons must themselves make the choice and immolate themselves 
or whether the Nation first shall consecrate itself and then for 
the greatest good and the greatest mercy to all lay its hand on 
the sons to be taken. In that way fewer lives will be taken, in 
that way the Nation is stronger, in that way the end comes 
sooner and victory surer. And since that way must come in 
the end, better that it come in the beginning. 

In all matters relating to it since the great war began in 
August, 1914, I have tried to think calmly and act soberly, 
without hysteria, without passion, and always with common 
sense, 

More than ever before do we now need to use to the full 
sound judgment and common sense in what we do and what 
we do not do. There are some things we have been doing and 
are doing we ought to leave off. We ought to leave off every 
work now that does not add to our strength as a Nation and 
help us to win this war. I will just instance one. We are 
spending vast millions to build great battleships. I ask why? 
What assistance will they be to us in this war? Our allies 
have naval strength that so far excels the German that it is 
childish to speak of our present need of a navy. Then why are 
we using the shipbuilding facilities and labor of our people to 
build these useless ships? There are many things we ought 
to do. We ought to produce every article that our skill and 
all our industry and labor can produce that will help sustain 
the strength of ourselves and our allied nations, and then we 
ought to bend all our efforts toward getting the things we pro- 
duce to our allies who need them. 

If I could decide it, no shipyard to-day would be building 
great war vessels, but they would be building all the weapons 
our genius can devise to meet the German submarine first, and 
then they would be building ships to run the German submarine 
blockade. Applying common sense, I would not build one of 
these blockade runners with over 5,000 tons carrying capacity, 
and most of them would be smaller. The submarines can not 
find a small ship as readily as they can a larger one. They 
can not see it as far, and it is not so fair and large a target 
when found for their shells. On the other hand, armed with 
guns these small ships are as likely to sink a submarine as is 
the larger ship. Moreover, if a small ship is sunk the loss is 
only a fraction of what it would be in the case of a larger 
ship being sunk. Germany has given us a lesson in the build- 
ing of submersible merchant vessels, and we might build some 
of these. If the Government gets under it, we can in six 
months’ time build small ships faster than the German sub- 
marine can sink them, even if we never find a means to seek 
out and destroy the submarine. With these small ships we can 
carry our corn, our meat, our clothing, and our munitions, as 
well as our soldiers, to Europe. Common sense tells me that 
is what we ought to be doing. 

I have wandered from the subject of conscription, but to a 
subject related and no less important. What gooc will our 
soldiers and our resources do if we can not get them across the 
water? We are taking over and putting into service to-day 
all the German ships interned here, nearly a million tons, and 
that is common sense. We can build millions of tons of these 
small ships and they, as nothing else can, will save the day for 
us and our allies, and when the war is ended and when, as I 
pray God, the nations have leagued together to preserve peace 
and humanity, these ships will carry the products of our 
quickened and intensified energies to the still hungry, naked, 
burdened, and crippled nations of Europe. Peace—peace with 
justice and humanity is my prayer. While we are at war and 
in war may we play a man's part—a great Nation’s part. But 
when peace comes then may America, while her own wounds 


are healing, prove as never before the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land to the stricken nations of Europe. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, this is ne opportunity in which to make an ex- 
tended speech or to enter into a careful discussion of the propo- 
sition pending. It is, however, an opportunity for some of us 
to give a few reasons for the faith which we maintain. I am 
going to vote for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann], for many reasons, the chief of which 
is, I believe, that it is the only scientific, sensible, and patri- 
otic course this Government can take at the outset of the 
war. On Tuesday of this week, during this debate, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Freips] endeavored to establish as a propo- 
sition that the reason the armies of Greece, small in number, 
overcame the mighty hosts of Persia was that the Greeks were 
volunteers, while the Persians were conscripts. I took occa- 
sion, offhand, to question the truth of the statement that the 
Greeks were volunteers. Since that time I have had opportunity 
to make further inquiry, and I desire to read as a part of my 
remarks two quotations from the Encyclopedia Britannica, which 
on historical matters is one of the best authorities in the world: 

In historic times all this is changed. Greece becomes a congeries of 
city-states, each with its own citizen militia. Federal armies and per-, 
manent troops are rare, the former owing to the centrifugal tendency 
of Greek politics, the latter because of “ tyrannies,” which. must have 
relied very largely on standing armies to maintain themselves, had ulti- 
mately given way to democratie institutions. But the citizen militia 
of Athens or Sparta resembled rather a modern “nation in arms” 
than an auxiliary force. Service was compulsory in almost all States, and 
as the young men began their career as soldiers with a continuous train- 
ing of two or three years, Hellenic armies, like those of modern Europe, 
consisted of men who had undergone a thorough initial training and 
were subsequently called up as required. 

Again— 


So much is in common to the various States. In Sparta the idea- 
of the nation in arms was more thoroughly carried out than in ony 
other State in the history of civilization. In other States the ind 
vidual citizen often lived the life of a soldier; here the nation lived 
the life of a regiment. 
ters” of a m 
racks. Mili exercises were only 89 by actual service in 
the field, and the whole life of a man of mi 


them. nder these circumstances the Spartans ntained a practi- 
cally unchallenged supremacy over the armies of other Greek States; 
sometimes their superiority was so great that, like the Spa r rs 


teh War for ec shey destroyed 


a Spartan detachment, hopelessly cut off from all assistance, and the 
victory of a body of well-trained and handy light infantry over a closed 
battalion of Apartiates were events so unusual as seriously to affect 
the course of Greek history. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have only five minutes, and 
three of those are gone now. 

Mr. HARDY. That hardly applies to Athens. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The first part I read applied 
specifically to Athens, and was descriptive of the conditions of 
Athens; the latter altogether to Sparta. Much has been said 
about American womanhood and motherhood during this debate. 
We have had much said of the tears of the bereaved. If we 
should think of the silent, heroic womanhood of America, we 
do not need to wonder how American womanhood stands on the 
question before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, One minute, just to read this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RUCKER, Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended for five minutes. 

Mr. CLAYPOOL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I must say there are about 30 Members to speak, and no 
one is going to get time to make a set speech, and I shall be 
obliged to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio objects. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. Woman generally begins to fight 
last and quits fighting last. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution, in their recent annual convention in this city, just 
before they closed on Saturday night adopted the following 
resolution: 


The Daughters of the American Revolution, in congress assembled, 
urge that the Congress of the United States cease to retard legislation 
on the measure for selective draft as recommended by the President of 
the United States, and, furthermore, the Daughters of the American 


[After a Pause.] 


Revolution urge that the Congress of the United States proceed without 
further delay to pass the provision for selective draft. 

That, my friends, is where American womanhood stands on 
this proposition. 

Our Nation is at war. We must turn from organization for 
peace to organization for war. We must turn quickly, 


We 
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must raise a huge Army, one that will become efficient in the 
shortest time. This is not an hour that will justify experiment 
or half-way measures, Nothing but the best will do. At the 
same time we are exceedingly fortunate. Our enemy is con- 
fined to a distant land for the present. Were he at our gates 
we would be compelled to use every expedient, but he is at 
arm's length, held there by the ships and the armies of our 
allies. He will be held there until we can organize from peace 
to war. We have time to adopt that plan which will result in 
the greatest efficiency, and we have time to put that plan into 
effect. The time is opportune in the extreme, It remains for 
America to demonstrate her capacity to wage war scientifically 
and effectively. Democracy must now demonstrate its capacity 
to organize its military forces on sound and scientific principles. 
We Americans have much to be proud of, but we have some 
fatal weaknesses. We are prone to trust altogether too much 
to chance. We are inclined to rely too much upon fortune and 
providence. We are given to braggadocio and to spread- 
eagleism. This tendency fills us with joy on festal occasions, 
but has produced sorrow and shame in the severe struggle of 
war. If we do not at this time give heed to the lessons of our 
own experience and accept the wisdom of those skilled in mili- 
tary affairs we must stand convicted before the world of incom- 
petence. There is no inherent reason why democracy should 
not wield the sword with supreme power. Democracy can and 
will, provided those who shape her military policy will follow 
the course dictated by reason and experience. In this hour I 
can not escape the feeling that both democracy and America 
are on trial. Not many of those of us here to-day will join the 
ranks on the battle field, but those citizens who will fight the 
Nation's fight should be sent to battle organized and equipped 
in the manner best calculated to promote their efficiency and 
to avoid unnecessary sacrifice of life. It will be criminal for 
us to take any other course. We are about to shape the mili- 
tary policy of our country, and upon our decision may rest not 
only whether victory shall be ours, but also whether there shall 
be an unnecessary and needless sacrifice of human life and 
treasure. 

It was said of old, and wisely said, that the only path our 
feet should follow is the path of experience. Reflect, I ask 
you, upon the experience of this country during the five wars 
we have had. The evolution of a sound military policy for 
this country has been a slow one, but has now reached the point 
where the right step can easily be taken. 

At first, during the days of the Revolution, it was thought we 
could win our independence and our liberty by marshalling the 
State militia. Sad and humiliating was the experience after 
the first few glorious days at Bunker Hill. We see by this sys- 
tem the independence of this Nation and the liberty of our peo- 
ple resting upon a handful of starved, poorly equipped men at 
Valley Forge, whose numbers were changing with the quickness 
of shifting sand. From the agony of his heart Gen. Washington 
was compelled then to say: 

The jealousy of a standing army and the evils to be apprehended 
from one are remote and, in my judgment, situated and circumstanced 
as we are, not at all to be dreaded; but the consequence of wanting one, 
according to my ideas formed from the present view of things, is cer- 
tain and inevitable ruin; for if I was called upon to declare upon oath 
whether the militia had been most serviceable or h upon the 
whole, I should subscribe to the latter, 

And a little later, in writing to his brother, he penned the 
following words that definitely warn us of the way we should 
not travel: 

I observe what fern say respecting volunt: 
your scheme of raising 2,000 volunteers, and candidiy own to you 
that I have no opinion of it. These measures only tend to-burden the 
8 with a number of officers without adding one jot to our strength, 
. tenaurer’ tA ayy tenis PADON A sealants: 
nothing more Seed be asked of them, £ 

It would seem that our sad experience during the Revolution 
would have given us wisdom when we entered upon the next 
war, but not so. We were not yet ready to profit by our mis- 
takes. We entered the War of 1812 calling for militia and vol- 
unteers. ‘Two years of inglorious war on land resulted, and but 
for the brilliant exploits of our young Navy upon the sea and 
the splendid achievements of Gen. Jackson and his men at New 
Orleans after peace had been declared the War of 1812 would 
remain a most humiliating epoch of American history. Al- 
though we called and called for volunteers and hastily tried to 
organize militia, we never did get all we asked for, and those 
we did get were unable, though numbering several hundred 
thousands, effectively to combat with the handful of British 
regulars on this continent. Painful and sad and humiliating in 


enlistment, or rather 


the extreme is the thought that comes te us all of the capture 
and burning of our Nation’s Capital by a mere handful of Brit- 
ish against the horde of volunteers who fled at the first shot 


and deserted our Nation in the moment of her peril. The vol- 
unteer system in this war having failed, draft was ultimately 
resorted 


to. 5 

The Mexican War is a war of glory to the American armies, 
but not glory to the volunteer system. From the time war was 
certain until war was declared so many months elapsed as to 
make possible the training of a force such that it became vet- 
eran in character, but above all it was officered in large number 
by graduates of our Military Academy. These young officers 
fought the Mexican War and became the great commanders of 
the Civil War. Respecting them Gen. Scott said: 

1 give it as my fixed opinion that but for our graduated cadets the 
war between the United States and Mexico might and probably would 
have lasted some four or five years, with, in its first half, more defeats 
than victories falling to our share; whereas in less than two campaigns 
we conquered a Bh country and a peace without the loss of a single 
battle or skirmish. 

In the Mexican War a distinct step in advance was made by 
forsaking State militia, untrained and undisciplined, and adopt- 
ing national volunteers officered by those commissioned by the 
President. 

The sudden bursting of the Civil War in 1861 found both 
North and South alike unprepared. Both at first had resort to 
a call for volunteers. Early in the war the South clearly saw 
volunteering could not be relied upon, so in 1862 adopted the 
draft system. By doing this she unquestionably gained many 
months, perhaps a full year, upon the North in military effi- 
ciency. Within another year the North, hopeless of recruiting 
sufficient forces of volunteers, adopted the draft. The great 
Lincoln, burdened with the weight of grave responsibilities and 
heroically struggling to produce armies that would save the 
Union, clearly saw the failure of the volunteer system and, de- 
termining upon draft, expressed himself as follows: 

At the beginning of the war, and ever since, a variety of motives, 
pressing, some in one direction and some in the other, would be pre- 
sented to the mind of each man physically fit for a soldier, upon the 
combined effect of which motives he would or would not voluntarily 
enter the service. Among these motives would be patriotism, political 
bias, ambition, personal courage, love of adventure, want of employ- 
ment, and convenience, or the opposite of some of these. We already 
have and have had in the 3 as a mee substantially all that 
can be obtained upon this voluntary weighing of motives. And yet we 
must somehow obtain more or relinquish the original object of the con- 
test, together with all the blood and treasure already expended in the 
effort to secure it. To meet this necessity the law for the draft has 
been enacted. You who do not wish to be soldiers do not like this law. 
This is natural, nor does it imply want of patriotism. Nothing can 
be . and necessary as to make us like it if it is disagreeable to 
us, We are prone, too, to false arguments with which to excuse 
ourselves for opposing such disagreeable things. In this case those 
who desire the rebellion to succeed and others who seek reward in a 
different way are very active in accommodating us with this class of 
arguments. 

In each of these wars, after the first burst of patriotic en- 
thusiasm had subsided, volunteering declined immediately and 
our Government had to resort to artifices in an effort to secure 
soldiers. In the Revolution, in the War of 1812, and in the 
Civil War our Nation tried to buy the military services of her 
citizens by giving them bounties. No one can make me believe 
the safety and perpetuity of a nation should ever rest upon a 
military system under which service is bought from her own 
citizens, Military service to the country is the duty every 
citizen owes and for which every citizen should be liable. 

In the Spanish-American War again we had to resort to vol- 
unteers, but the number we called for was never secured. For- 
tunate for us the nation against which we were pitted was 
weak in a military way and success came notwithstanding our 
own unmilitary conduct, but the lessons of that time were 
learned by those of us now living and should not be forgotten. 
We should never let pass from memory the confusion, the un- 
certainty, the haphazard character of our organization and the 
efforts we made to produce an army. In fact, the lessons of 
that war were not entirely forgotten. Shortly thereafter, in 
1902, we undertook to strengthen the National Guard and in a 
way to federalize it. This effort was continued further in the 
national-defense act of 1916, but that was recognized by all 
military experts as a makeshift and unsatisfactory. It had 
become the settled conviction of every man competent to judge 
that the only safe military policy for this country was that the 
military forces of the Nation should be Federal in character, 
organized and officered in a Federal way, responsive to Federal 
control. : 

We have now a chance to avoid the mistakes of all previous 
wars and to adopt a policy that will be scientific, sensible, and 
patriotic. The volunteer system having failed in every war of 
our history and having notably failed in England during the 
present great war, common sense tells us to abandon it and 
seek a better plan. The military experts of this country, the 
Commander in Chief of our Army, the President, the Secretary 
of War, and every man of either military knowledge or experi- 
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ence in our land earnestly urge that Congress adopt selective 
draft as the method by which we shall raise the main part 
of our Army now. The system that is thus recommended by 
every man competent to judge should commend itself strongly 
to us. I have heard it said during this debate by Members 
earnestly advocating the volunteer system that they were in no 
measure impressed by the fact that our military experts, to the 
man, urge the selective draft system. I can not entirély repress 
the amazement I felt at such an attitude. Has reason left its 
throne? Has judgment no place in our deliberations? Has 
knowledge no value? If one of these gentlemen were sick, 
would he employ a quack or a skilled physician? Were he in 
business distress, would he seek the aid of successful and ex- 
perienced men, or from those who had made a failure of every- 
thing? I can not help but feel this attitude is born of American 
braggadocio and American recklessness rather than of American 
reason and American discretion. 

It seems to me that every fair consideration of the problem 
demands that we adopt selective draft. This system is fair 
and just. It distributes equally the burden among all our citi- 
zens. The benefits of citizenship are enjoyed by all. There is 
no reason why one man should enjoy protection to life and 
property, enjoy the glorious privilege of American liberty, and 
ask some other man to do his fighting for him. The duty is 
universal. If occasion requires, every citizen should perform 
the duty. If the occasion is less urgent, let those perform the 
duty who can best perform it and let them be selected by the 
Government itself. 

Again, this systein is efficient in that it will secure the num- 
bers necessary. The volunteer system, at its best, is uncer- 
tain and unsatisfactory and in the end always fails. Volunteer- 
ing is never uniform. It varies from day to day, month to 
month, and year to year. In one section men freely vol- 
unteer; in another they do not. One class of society often 
volunteers. The other declines. Military science is exact 
in these modern days and military organization should be 
scientific from top to bottom. A scientific military organi- 
zation can not resi upon uncertain, haphazard methods of re- 
cruiting. Selective draft will furnish the exact number of men 
needed at the exact time. Furthermore, will furnish that num- 
ber of men trained to the exact degree of efficiency required. 
Certainty is essential. To secure military efficiency the se- 
lective draft is the only method that can possibly result in cer- 
tainty. 

It is further to be observed that this method is essential in 
a general military crganization. Proper organization of a peo- 
ple in a war like the present requires distribution of the per- 
sonnel so as to supply the farms, industrial establishments pro- 
ducing necessities, munition plants, and the armies of the field 
with those men who are most efficient in their respective de- 
partments. The volunteer system sends men to the Army 
who should be kept on the farm or in industrial life, running 
trains, or supporting dependent people. The volunteer system 
makes it impossible for a people to acquire maximum efficiency ; 
consequently prevents them exerting their military force in the 
highest possible degree. I have heard it not infrequently ob- 
served during the progress of this debate that the volunteer 
system is the true system for democracy. Nothing could be 
wider of the truth. The volunteer system is the class system. 
The volunteer system is more in harmony with the government 
under which the military clique or class is formed. Democracy 
gives to all its citizens equal benefits and imposes upon all equal 
burdens and obligations. Democracy requires not that those 
who want to go shall fight in its defense, but that all shall’go, or 
as many as may be needed shall go, and it remains for democ- 
racy, in its organized form, to determine when and how many. 
Nothing is more democratic than such a system of military 
service. It means that all are placed on the same level. It 
means that the rich man’s son and the poor man’s son will 
stand side by side, wearing the same clothes, eating the same 
food, digging the same trench, and obeying the same order. It 
means that patriotism shall not be confined to a few or a por- 
-tion of the inhabitants, but that it shall animate every citizen 
to do his part. 

Objection has been raised to the selective system because 
numbers of men who desire to go will not be given the chance. 
Especially is this true of those who may be above the age limit 
placed in the draft. That objection has no force at the present 
time. In order that the Regular Army or the National Guard 
may be recruited up to the strength authorized by law, it is 
proposed to receive volunteers for this purpose numbering 
725,000. I can not escape the conviction that a call for volun- 
teers now will hardly. result in producing more than enough 
men to make up this 725,000. We would then be driven to the 
necessity of a draft to raise the great army that is to follow. 


Should we adopt the volunteer system and, as a matter of 
fact, opportunity be given our people to volunteer in the pro- 
posed new Army, I doubt very much if it would be possible to 
increase the Regular Army and the National Guard in the man- 
ner contemplated by the administration. To my mind it is of 
immediate importance that our Regular Army be at once re- 
cruited up to its full strength and that the National Guard 
likewise be raised to its maximum power. These two organi- 
zations will furnish the seasoned troops first to be relied upon. 
Their organization already exists. The addition of recruits 
will, after a reasonable period of training, place at the disposal 
of our Government practically a million men, constituting a 
whole organization and trained Army, but men will not enlist 
to fill up the Regular Army or National Guard if they can 
volunteer in another force. They will know that enlistment in 
either of these organizations will mean hard work, rigid disci- 
pline, and the loss of many personal privileges yolunteers are 
apt to cling to, even to the sacrifice of their military efficiency. 
Gen. Upton, in his great work, has this to say, as a result of 
his observation, study, and experience: 

That when a nation at war relies upon a system of regulars and 
volunteers, or regulars and militia, the men, in the absence or com- 
pulsion, or very strong inducements, will invariably enlist in the or- 
ganization most Jax in discipline. 

This warning should give us pause, were we inclined at this 
time to adopt the volunteer system purely. 

Some gentlemen are expressing reluctance at placing in the 
hands of the President as much power as the selective-draft 
system will. Let their alarm subside. The conduct of war in 
its very essence is executive and administrative. The function 
of a legislative body is to provide the authority and the funds 
and stop there. The sooner we understand this, the better. 
To be efficient in a military way the Government must be cen- 
tralized. There must rest in some one mind power to move 
the Nation’s forces that those forces may exert their maximum 
military efficiency. ; 

The adoption of selective draft now will show to our enemy 
and to the world that Uncle Sam means business; that he is 
in deadly earnest; that our entrance into the war is not that 
of empty words and high-sounding phrases. It is the deter- 
mination of a mighty people to perform a mighty task. It will 
show to the autocracies of the world that democracy, when 
finally aroused to the combat, can and will be as scientific and 
as efficient in her war might as theretofore she has-been just, 
generous, and true in her dealings with men. We need to con- 
vince the world, and especially our enemies, that we are in this 
war with all our might and power. We can accomplish that 
in no way as well as by adopting the scientific military policy 
for the organization of our armies. If we adopt selective draft 
at the outset, I believe it will be the greatest single military 
achievement in the history of our Nation. It will be the re- 
nouncement forever of the haphazard methods heretofore fol- 
lowed, of the mistakes oft-repeated and a determination that, 
while we are slow to war, nevertheless, if driven to war, we 
will wage it with scientific accuracy and the very maximum 
of our power. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRIT- 
TEN] is recognized. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I voted against a declaration 
of war because I did not think that our Government had ex- 
hausted every diplomatic possibility to retain peace, but now 
that the Congress has declared a state of war it is our solemn 
duty to provide a large and efficient army in the shortest possi- 
ble time along lines suggested by the highest American military 
authorities. 

I am profoundly conscious that we have embarked upon the 
most stupendous task which has yet fallen to the lot of our 
people, and that we must concentrate every ounce of energy, 
every dollar of money, and every available fighting man, if need 
be, in order to prevent defeat and dishonor to our Nation, 

With war upon us, it would be almost criminal to resort to 
the utterly discredited, unfair, undemocratic, volunteer system, 
in support of which no military authority is adduced, and 
which could only promote delay, extravagance, tremendous per- 
sonal sacrifices, and unnecessary slaughter, which in the end 
must of necessity be discarded in favor of compulsory military 
service. 

It is now up to Congress to mold the entire Nation into an 
effective fighting organization for the attainment of victory 
in the shortest possible time, and it is the duty of every man, 
woman, and child to do their share in some capacity. 

The idea that this should be a donation war, fought by men 
who will consent to sacrifice themselves for the benefit of those 
who insist on staying at home, must be repulsive to every 
American mind. j 
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It is said that conscription is undemocratic. To my mind 
democracy means the equality gf obligation as well as of rights 
and opportunities, and these are entirely destroyed when the 
burden of defending their country does not fall equally upon 
all the people, rich and poor, high and low alike. 

Conseription will raise the moral and physical tone of the 
Nation and will do more to eradicate the feeling of sectionalism 
which still exists than all the other laws combined. 

If I were confident we could recruit 2,000,000 men under the 
volunteer system, I would still oppose this plan, because it 
would permit some men to shirk a duty they owe to their coun- 
try, and because it would permit certain sections of the coun- 
try to reap glory or shame at the expense of others. 

No man is worthy to enjoy the rights of citizenship who is 
too unpatriotic or too cowardly to fight when his country calls 
for help. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, nearly three weeks have 
passed since Congress passed the declaration of war against 
Germany, and we are still debating the manner in which we will 
raise the forces with which to carry it on. August 1, 1914, Ger- 
many declared war. Three days later an army of more than 
1,000,000 men, fully armed and equipped to the minutest point 
and trained to the highest degree, swept through Luxemburg and 
demanded admission to Belgium. For two and one-half years 
the conflict has raged. Before the irresistible onslaught of the 
German Army forts thought to be impregnable have crumbled, 
whole kingdoms have been swept away; all Europe under arms 
has not been suſſielent to wrest from its iron grasp the territory 
which it has occupied. When peace is mentioned the German 
chancellor proudly says, “Look at the map.” Never was a 
braver, never a more efficient army. Yet speaker after speaker 
has told you upon this floor that a conscript army can not and 
will not fight, and it has even been said that one volunteer was 
equal to three of such a force. Let us hope that no American 
general will labor under any such delusion. 

The German Army is to-day larger than ever before, weakened 
only because its youth and strength lie beneath the soil of a 
hundred battle fields. It never will be defeated except by an 
army which is superior in numbers and equipment and at least 
approaches it in efficiency. I have called it a conseript army, 
for it is assembled by conscription carried to the last extreme 
and is supported by a conscription of the prisoners it has taken 
and the people it has subdued, if, indeed, conscription be not 
too mild a term for the servitude they endure. The army which 
we are about to assemble must meet that of a foe which has 
carried the science of war well-nigh to perfection and stops at 
nothing to accomplish its aims. To meet such an enemy the 
highest preparation can not be more than adequate. 

Mr. Chairman, no republic can ever hope to equal the efficiency 
of a military autocracy. We debate because we are free, but 
in that same freedom we have pledged all the resources of this 
Republic to the support of the war, and he who surveys the 
conflict with clear eye and impartial opinion must say that it 
were little less than criminal folly to. prosecute it with anything 
short of the highest efficiency and power of which we are capable. 

I glory in the spirit and patriotism of the volunteers of our 
Army. I honor and shall honor to the end of my life the sacri- 
fices that they made, and revere the noble women who encour- 
aged those whom they loved end upon whom they were depend- 
ent to offer their lives for their country. But he has read the 
histery of our country in vain whe says that the volunteer 
system in this or any other country has ever produced the highest 
degree of efficiency and power of which the nation was capable. 
In the Revolutionary War this system, time after time, reduced 
Washington almost to despair as he saw his army melting away, 
not so much through the bullets of the enemy as through the 
refusals or neglect to serve in it. The volunteer system deepened 
the furrows of care in the face of Lincoln and left the fate of 
this Nation trembling in the balance when he was unable to fill 
the ranks of his armies so sadly depleted in the dark days of 
the Civil War by death and disease. It was not because there 
were not men enough to fill these ranks, but because there was, 
as there always will be, men who will perform their duty only 
under compulsion. 

What are the objections to the system of selective conscrip- 
tion? I have listened as they have been made upon this floor 
with open mind, only to be convinced of their insufficiency. 
They tell us this system is not democratic. Why? Is it not true 
that as a democracy ought to provide an equal opportunity for 
all, so it ought and must place upon all alike the duty of service 
to the State? Who can say, who will say, that this is unjust and 
undemocratic? “We admit that,“ says one speaker. What 


of it?“ Just this: What value is the admission if the obliga- 
tion is not performed? Another gentleman said, “I am for uni- 
versal compulsory training, but not for conscription.” Universal 
training! What for? For pink teas and croquet? What value 
is universal military training without universal service? If we 
are not going to call the men trained into the Army, why give 
them a military training? Of what value is the training to the 
Government if they are unwilling to perform military service? 
He who refuses to admit this obligation or is unwilling to per- 
fcrm it has no title either to the care and protection which his 
country has given him or the legacy of freedom which the valor 
of our ancestors has bequeathed him, and is not worthy of the 
name of an American citizen. 

Some say that the selective draft will place a stigma upon 
those who are brought thereby into the service. Again, I say, 
why and how? Because it has done so in the past under a sys- 
tem which at first exhausted every method of persuasion, until 
he who had refused to volunteer had thereby evinced his un- 
willingness to perform his duty? This has no application to the 
proposed plan by which the Nation at the outset fixes the posi- 
tion and duties of its citizens. Who can truly say that any 
stigma attaches to the man who says “I am ready when the 
call comes, tell me when and where you want me”? Rather 
the stigma will rest upon the man who denies that his country 
ought to call upon him fer service and who sullenly and un- 
willingly obeys the call, protesting that others should perform 
the duty which by every principle of right and justice rests 
upon him. 

What can be fairer than to ask that each citizen be ready to 
do his part, and what ean be more unfair and unjust than to 
lay upon the shoulders of those willing to perform their duty, 
not only their share of the burden, but also the load that should 
be carried by others. Yet the volunteer system does exactly 
this, for if the slacker and the shirker fails to do his part it 
must either be done by others who have already taken up their 
full task or the Nation will fail, as it always has failed under 
such circumstances, to receive the support from its citizens 
which will enable it to exert its highest powers. Because the 
patriot has undertaken in the past to do more than his share, 
sometimes succeeding, sometimes failing, is no reason why he 
should be called upon to do so again. Such a system imposes 
a cruel and unnecessary hardship upon those who instead of 
being rewarded by their country are crushed by burdens greater 
than they can bear. The injustice of the volunteer system is 
showing itself to-day just as it did in a greater degree in the 
time of the Civil War. Child as I was at the time of that 
conflict I saw it experienced in those days. I saw then bitter 
suffering endured by the volunteer soldier and his dependents— 
the volunteers who set no limit to their sacrifice, while at the 
same time I saw sturdy loafers and grasping money makers 
refuse to perform their obligations to their country. It is the 
same to-day. In my own district the very flower and pride of 
the community are-enlisting, while many of those without ties 
and without occupation give never a thought to their duty to 
their Government, and they never will if the volunteer system 
prevails. They say that conscription will take the boys. This 
is true in part.. One of the saddest things about war is that it 
can not be effectually prosecuted without the youth and strength 
ef the Nation. Experience shows that to form an army of 
elderly men is but to fill the hospitals and graveyards, and the 


country that undertakes to fight with men of mature years 


would quickly find itself vanquished in a contest where first 
of all physical endurance is required. But if it were otherwise 
the objection would be intensified by the volunteer system 
which always gathers in the youth and the extreme youth such 
as will not be reached under selective conscription. 

Look at your pension rolls. Remember that the Civil War 
began 56 years ago and that it is more than half a century since 
the last gun was fired. Cons:der the natural depletions by death 
and you will find whe fought in the Civil War. It was the boys 
who. carried on that war, and without which it could not have 
hardly been begun on either side, much less maintained after- 
wards. Is it any answer to the charge to say that the volunteer 
system takes only those who are willing to perform their duty, 
when the shirker and slacker are profiting by their patriotism 
and protected by their sacrifice? No; it merely shows how 
great injustice can be thereby perpetrated. But some one has 
said that the rich and influential who are above the age of con- 
scription are fostering this plan. What of it? Have they no 
sons? The fact is that the system of selective conscription 
must often take the rich, while the poor are exempt. The son 
of the banker can not say that he has a widowed mother who 
needs his support. The son of the wealthy manufacturer who 
now spends his time on the tennis courts, the golf links, and in 
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social entertainments can not plead that he is needed to make 
munitions, for he never helped to make any. The son of 
the wealthy merchant, who is now dashing about the country 
in some high-powered motor car, can not offer the excuse that 
he is needed for any useful purpose. Selective conscription is 
the method, and the only method, that will effectually protect 
the poor boy in his rights and bring into the ranks those who 
can serve without the least sacrifice and the least injury to the 
ability of the country to carry on the war. Right here arises 
another point against the volunteer system. It will be useless 
to assemble a great army if it can not be fed, transported, and 
supplied with munitions of war. If we do not consider these 
things we would be so far behind our opponents in efficiency as 
to either paralyze our efforts or make our armies the helpless 
victims of our enemies. Yet all these considerations are ig- 
nored by the volunteer system. It takes those most needed for 
the support of our armies, alike with those who may properly go, 
and demoralizes our industrial organization with no correspond- 
ing benefit. If we continue to adhere to it, we must acknowl- 
edge that we alone of the great nations of the world have made 
no progress in the science of war and its efficient maintenance. 

This does not mean that we should discard or fail to complete 
the units already formed or fail to make a place for those who pre- 
fer the roll of a volunteer. We need a force now and must have it. 
We ought not to discard the National Guard and the plans already 
made for its development, and the proposition offered by the mi- 
nority of the committee does not discard it. It is idle to say 
that volunteering will not be permitted when it is now going on. 
There will be ample room for all who wish to volunteer, and 
from present indications for many more in the 600,000 which 
will be required to fill the ranks of the regulars and mobilize 
the guard as provided by law. I decline to assume that the law 
will be violated simply because the Secretary of War properly 
holds that the present units of the guard must first be filled. 
With every freedom given volunteering the records plainly show 
that eventually we must come to some form of general conscrip- 
tion or enrollment, and even the bill proposed by the majority 
of the committee practically concedes it by making provision for 
it, in the judgment of the President. Why should we not have 
it now? Why wait in the presence of a foe that acts with almost 
superhuman swiftness and energy? 

A lady said to me yesterday, with a woman’s natural sym- 
pathy and compassion, “Would you send our boys to the 
trenches of France?” “Ah, Madam,” I said, “if the French 
boys had not come to the trenches of America a different flag 
would be floating over you to-day. It was a French boy that 
led them, Lafayette, one of the greatest heroes of the Revolu- 
tion, then barely 20 years of age.” I might have added that 
the kindling fires of liberty which have since lighted the world 
would have been extinguished and the clock of the world’s 
progress set back for centuries. We will never be able to do 
more for France than she has done for us; nor is it likely so 
much. ° 

I hope it will not be necessary to send any of our soldiers 
abroad, but if the country needs them there they will willingly 
go. More than 100,000 of our citizens have expressed their 
desire to go to France with Col. Roosevelt. I hope permission 
will be granted them, and will vote for an amendment to the 
bill for that purpose. Such a movement would be an inspiration 
to our allies and to our recruits, and would show that Ameri- 
cans are willing to risk their lives as well as their fortunes in 
support of the just cause for which we have declared war. 

Gentlemen of the House, we need courage to-day. We need 
courage not only to be willing to offer our own dearest and best 
but, what is sometimes far harder, to call upon others for sacri- 
fices. We need courage to tell the people of this country that by 
blood and treasure their liberties were bought, and by blood 
and treasure only can they be maintained. We need courage— 
oh, we need courage most—to resist that false sentiment which 
would make the war on our part an opera bouffe farce, in which 
soldiers and generals alike do everything but fight and whose 
heroes faint at the smell of powder. Such a course would. ex- 
pose us to the deserved contempt and derision of the world and 
make the name of our country a byword and hissing among 
nations. Lastly we need, and as a_body I trust have, the 
courage to disregard the effect on our political fortunes of the 
enactment of a bill which will anger and antagonize many, as 
this conscription will when enforced. And let us pray God for 
ourselves and our country that we may have that nobility of 
soul that looks above the tears and agony and blood of the 
conflict and finds its greatest reward in the knowledge of 
service performed, of duty Jone, of America and her rights, 
first and forever. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Hu sert] is recognized. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, personally I have never 
had any doubt of the merits of universal service, which I believe 
is the only plan to secure a trained citizenry consistent with our 
democratic ideals under our republican form of government. 

If we were considering this measure in a time of peace, I 


believe that I should oppose the incorporation of the principle 


of selective draft, but on April 6 this Congress, by an over- 
whelming majority, recognized that a state of war existed 
between the German Empire and this Republic, and on the 
14th of April, without a dissenting vote, the Members of both 
Houses signified their confidence in the Chief Executive and 
Commander in Chief by placing at his disposal a credit of 
$7,000,000,000, the greatest amount ever appropriated by any 
legislature in the world’s history, for the purpose of enabling 
him to prosecute the war vigorously to a speedy and successful 
termination. ; 

Supported undoubtedly, and availing himself of the wisest 
counsel to be had, the President has urged upon this Congress 
the authorization of the selective draft, and it seems to me that 
this is no occasion for any Member of this House to hazard 
the success of this war and the future of his country upon his 
individual guess whether we should experiment with the 
uncertainties of securing a sufficient number of troops under 
the volunteer system before exercising, as a majority of the 
committee themselves concede the possibility of our being 
compelled to do, recourse to the selective draft. Rather do I 
conceive it to be my duty, as I wish some of my colleagues 
could perceive it to be theirs, to demonstrate by a unanimous 
vote to our common enemy and the world that, whatever 
our opinions may have been before that solemn and sacred 
hour when on Good Friday morn the die was cast, we are now 
united in spirit and in purpose to prosecute the war vigorously, 
relentlessly, and unitedly to a complete and decisive victory. 

So, Mr. Chairman, my vote will be for conscription; but I 
hope that I shall be afforded an opportunity to support an 
amendment appropriating the money to enable the War De- 
partment to pay those who have received commissions and 
those who are candidates for commissions in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps while undergoing intensive training at the train: 
ing camps, in order that patriotic young men who lack the 
means will not be penalized by their limited financial resources, 
and denied thereby the opportunity, no matter how great their 
merits, to serve the country and the flag, except in the line 
under their more fortunate, but perhaps less able, brothers in 
arms, whose financial independence would otherwise make it 
possible for them to monopolize the appointments as commis- 
sioned officers, thus fomenting class distinction and the inev- 
itable friction that flows therefrom. 

Mr. Chairman, while many references have been made to the 
writings which the fathers of 1776 and 1812 have bequeathed 
us as a patriotic heritage concerning the merits of the volunteer 
and conscription systems, no single reference has been made, 
and I dare say none can be made, touching upon the aerial de- 
stroyers which we realize from day to day are proving a most 
potent factor in the course of this war’s determination. They 
no more conceived its inevitable development and indispensable 
necessity than they could anticipate the vast expanse of our 
dominions or the fact that in 1917 free America would be allied 
not only with France, our savior, but with Great Britain, whom 
they twice fought to establish our independence, to now replace 
autocracy with the enlightened spirit of true democracy through- 
out the world; yet more than three-fourths of a century ago no 
less a man than Alfred Lord Tennyson wrote with prophetic 
vision: 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens filled with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens filled with shouting, and there rain'd a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunderstorm ; 


Till the war drum throbb'd no longer, and the battle flags were furl'd 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


The opportunity for a realization of the prophecy of Tennyson 
has been afforded by American inventive genius, which in the 
creation of the flying machine, has established a new vision for 
military operation, just as American genius furnished, by the 
invention of the submarine, the new vision in naval operations, 
We have decried and condemned the latter in its inhuman 
application by our enemy; shall we not avail ourselves of. the 
glorious opportunity to be achieved by the former, as already 
demonstrated by our allies? 
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Our honored guest, Right Hon. Alfred J. Balfour, some time 
ago stated on the floor of the House of Commons: 

The time is here when the command of the sea will be of no value to 
Great Britain without corresponding command of the air. 

A great military figure, the late Lord Kitchener, stated that a 
well-trained and equipped aviator was worth a whole army 


corps. 

And Marshal Joffre, idolized upon his arrival in the Capital 
City last Wednesday with no less enthusiasm than he was re- 
ceived at the gates of Paris upon his return from the Marne, 
after he had stemmed and turned the tide against the destruc- 
tion of civilization, declared on the deck of the Mayflower as he 
passed historic Fortress Monroe: 

The French idea of an American participation calls for a fighting 
force supported by auxiliary services and a strong aviation section, 

We hear expressions of opinion daily that the present war 
will be decided in the air, and we know that the recent allied 
victories have been due to the fact that the allies have proven 
themselves to be the masters in aerial navigation; yet every 
cable dispatch of aerial accomplishment fills us with a thrill of 
pride because some valiant and brave American has been a par- 
ticipant, Only a handful they have been, but they have proven 
the statement that an aviator is worth a whole army corps. 
To-day we are to decide what our first contribution to the com- 
mon cause is to be. We are to select the most powerful, the 
most effective weapon with which to strengthen the hands of 
our allies. Jt is conceded that it will require from nine months 
to a year to train and put a substantial American force in the 
field, but there is no doubt whatever that we could train and 


equip and send to Europe 5,000 aviators within a much less 


period ; moreover, while many of you have expressed your doubt 
with reference to securing a sufficient number of volunteer sol- 
diers, and others question the propriety of invoking the selective 
draft, it is a conceded fact that there are thousands of young 
men waiting to enlist in the air service, inspired by the novelty 
and fascination of aerial activity, so that we have no fear of 
the success of the volunteer service and no need of conscription 
so far as the air service is concerned. They are men of the best 
type, men like those brave and daring American aviators, Wil- 
liam Thaw, Norman Prince, Elliot Cowdin, J. R. McConnell, 
C. C. Johnson, Lawrence Rumsey, R. Luffberry, Kiffin Rockwell, 
Bert Hall, Didier Masson, and other members of the Lafayette 
Corps, who fought side by side with the French and British 
aviators for the past two years; therefore I want to urge this 
House to-day to go on record in favor of a plan to make our 
first contribution to the common cause 5,000 well trained and 
equipped aviators. 

Our allies appreciate the fact that we ean best help them by 
sending aviators, and they have already suggested, in fact, that 
it be done. 

The prominent naval strategist, Rear Admiral Bradley A. 
Fiske, in a recent communication to the board of governors of 
the Aero Club of America, as the representative aeronautic body 
in this country, suggested that the club point out the advisa- 
bility of sending to Europe a large unit of aeroplanes with well 
trained aviators and appropriate armament; and in response to 
an inquiry cabled by the French and British newspapers to the 
Aero Club of America, Mr. Alan R. Hawley, its president, 
replied: 

We have thousands of applications for aviation training from colle 
men who are anxious to join the Army and Navy Reserve or would like 
to join the American aero squadron in France or the royal air service. 
Large aviation camps could and will undoubtedly be established imme- 
diately where students will be given their preliminary training in 
aviation and in military matters in general. The Aero Club has re- 
ceived a large number of offers of extensive tracts of land to be used 
free of charge as aviation training camps, and it has also received 


liberal offers of funds from patriotic citizens for training aviators in 
large numbers. But I believe that to give the best results and avoid 


confusion the training of 5,000 aviators to be sent to Europe should be- 


undertaken by the United States Government. The suggestion comes 
at the most opportune moment, and you may rest well assured that 
there will be no lack of cooperation in the United States to make the 
plan effective. In the Jight of the situation here one is safe in pre- 
dicting that if all of the forces to be dispatched from this side to the 
8 battle field the strong probability is that amongst the first 
will be a Jarge number of representative aerial squadrons, consisting 
of the very best material that America can furnish, all fired by patriotic 
enthusiasm at the prospect of flying under the“ Stars and Stripes.” 


Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to extend my remarks 
I include the following: 

A year ago when Villa’s raid brought out the fact that we 
had only 12 aviators and 6 aeroplanes available in the Army air 
service to meet the emergency, an appeal was made for aviators 
and aeroplanes by the Aero Club of America, which very patri- 
otically undertook to train and equip aviators for the national 
defense and build up the very important branch of the Army 
and Navy. 
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The response to the Aero Club’s appeal was amazing. Ap- 
plications came from all over the country, by telegraph, mail, 
telephone, and personal calls of the applicants. The energetic 
officials of the club, who, by the way, have been the patriotic, 
far-seeing men who started and supported with all their might 
and to the fullest extent of their means the movement to build 
up our national defenses, arranged for the training of over 100 
aviators, some of whom have actually become Army aviators, 
and others are to be found in the Aerial Reserve Corps, the 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps, and in the aviation sections of 
the militia throughout the country. 

But the response to the appeal brought such a flood of appli- 
cations that it became imperatively necessary for the Govern- 
ment to take up and deal with it promptly and substantially. 
I had the pleasure of being a member of the committee which 
called on President Wilson on June 29, 1916, to bring to his 
attention the fact that there were 2,000 patriotic young men 
who had been waiting patiently—and impatiently—for a chance 
to enlist in the air service. When you consider that at that 
time one of our greatest national problems was, as it still is to 
a great extent, the problem of getting men to enlist in the Army 
and Navy, you realize why the Aero Club of America, of which 
I am proud to be a member, realized the importance of bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of the President of the United 
States, who, realizing the importance, immediately authorized 
the creation of the Aerial Reserve Corps, as provided for in the 
national-defense act of June 8, 1916. 

The Aerial Reserve Corps, which is part of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, was authorized on July 13, 1916, and a few days 
later, when, with the committee of the Aero Club of America, I 
called on Secretary Baker and at the offices of the aviation 
section of the Signal Corps, we were advised that the plan of 
the department was to immediately select 297 men to be trained 
as officers and aviators in the Aerial Reserve Corps, and to 
send them to some 10 private aviation schools, which were in a 
position to arrange for their training. Unfortunately this plan 
was not accomplished through the summer and fall, and the 
winter conditions were considered too difficult for student 
aviators to face, so the establishing of aviation training camps 
and the training of hundreds of aviators for the Aerial Reserve 
Corps was postponed. Several aviation training schools are be- 
ing established by the Army and the Navy, and while the plans 
are being made, I want to emphasize a condition existing which, 
if taken advantage of, will cause the thousands of aviators 
whom we should have as soon as possible, not only for national 
defense but also to send to Europe as our first contribution to 
help our allies, to wage this fight for humanity and civilization. 

I know of many Members of Congress who have received ap- 
plications from young men desirous of joining the Aerial Re- 
serve Corps, the Naval Reserve Flying Corps, and who on apply- 
ing to the War and Navy Departments have received the same 
answer that I have received, and thousands of young men have 
received, to the effect that the Army and the Navy are not in 
a position to take care of these thousands of patriotic young 
men who want to give their service for the tpbuilding of our 
aerial service. The departments advise that the aviation schools 
are filled to the limit of their capacity, which is roughly esti- 
mated at less than 300 aviators, being trained, incinding the 
Navy Aviation School at Pensacola, the Army schools at San 
Diego, Cal., Mineola, N. X., Memphis, Tenn., and the two new 
temporary aviation schools established at Chicago, III., and 
Essington, Pa.; and the private schools being conducted for 
the Army at Miami, Fla., and Newport News, Va. 

I am advised that the War and Navy Departments and their 
recruiting offices have been flooded with applications from men 
who want to join the air service, and that to put the estimates 
of those who have applied for training in the past few months 
at 20,000 would be conservative. The Aero Club of America 
alone has received about 4,000 applications in the past three 
months, including hundreds of applications from college men, 
some of whom have already been partially trained at private 
expense, 

In some cases young men. after waiting for months for action, 
undertake to pay for their own training, and there are to-day 
about 200 young men learning to fly to prepare themselves at 
private expense to be ready for the Army, Navy, or Reserve 
air service. A group of patriotic men, headed by Mr. H. P. 
Davison and Mr. Lewis S. Thompson, and with the cooperation 
of Messrs. Alan R. Hawley, Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, 
John Hays Hammond, jr., and Henry Woodhouse, are establish- 
ing a school to train 100 young men in aviation. Last year they 
founded Aerial Coast Patrol Unit No. 1, which gained distinction 
in the Mosquito Fleet maneuvers last September, and has been 
doing pioneer work in naval aeronautics. When war with 
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Germany appeared to be inevitable, these young men left Yale 
University, where they were studying. and 29 of them reported 
to the aviation school in Florida, where they have ‘been under- 
going intensive training in aviation. They will now return to 
New York in a few weeks, and 100 will train at one single large 
aviation school. Two other groups of 12 patriotic men have 
formed Aerial Coast Patrol Units Nos. 2 and 3, and are taking 
aviation training at their own expense. Recently some Colum- 
bia University men formed Aerial Coast Patrol Unit No. 4, and 
within a few days they had 200 applications from Columbia men, 
and they are now making efforts to raise sufficient funds to pur- 
chase aeroplanes for training. 

On March 10 an official of the Aero Club of America, Mr. 
Henry Woodhouse, delivered two addresses—one to Princeton 
University men and one te the alumni of Georgia Institute of 
Technology, and recommended that they form aerial coast- 
patrol units. ‘To-day, thanks to patriotic men who presented the 
aeroplanes, a unit is training at Princeton. The suggestion to 
form un aero unit at the Georgia Tech. resulted in some 350 
Georgia Tech. men applying for training. The officials of the 
college presented the names of these men to the Chief Signal 
Officer several weeks ago and told him that the Georgia Tech. 
will be glad to give the grounds to establish an aviation school 
and to also establish a course in the theory and application of 
aeronautics in the institute. Another patriotic man, a member 
ef the Aero Club of America, last summer established an avia- 
tion training camp at Governors Island and paid tens of thou- 
sands of dollars for preparing men for the Aerial Reserve Corps. 
Those men and the men trained at Mineola, also at the expense 
of citizens fired by patriotic impulse, are now all that we have 
for the aerial defense of the third naval district. Still an- 
other member of the Aero Club of America, Mr. W. Earl Dodge, 
has been supporting an aviation training camp for training men 
for the Aerial Reserve Corps and has spent over $100,000 to 
help the upbuilding of our defenses. 

Mr. Emerson McMillin, another veteran worker for national 
preparedness connected with the Aero Club of America, gave 
$34.000 toward the training of those ‘aviators who are now 
available for the aerial defenses of the third naval district. 
And a few days ago a group of patriotic ladies formed the 
Aerial Aid Society for the purpose of paying for the training 
of 12 men and ferming a unit of the Aerial Coast Patrol. The 
ladies of the National Special Aid Society have also contributed 
from time to time during the past two years toward the training 
of aviators. In fact, there was contributed the sum of $59,000 
to train, equip, and support the First Aero Company of the 
New York National Guard before the War Department con- 
tributed a cent toward their upkeep. I know that this was also 
true in Massachusetts. Mr. T. Jefferson Collidge, of ‘that State, 
contributed close to $10,000 for training militia aviators in Mas- 
sachusetts and New York. Amounts were also raised in Rhode 
Island, California, Michigan, New Jersey, and other States. 

I could go on quoting case after case of demonstrations of 
practical patriotism, including offers of seaplanes and seaplane 
stations for use by the Army and the Navy, by Rodman Wana- 
maker, J. P. Knapp, August Belmont, Mrs. William H. Bliss, 
Mr. Floyd Jones, and others; and I also could give the names of 
those patriotic young men like F. Trubee Davison, Robert A. 
Lovett, G. G. Depew, Frank Goodyear, David Clinton Backus, 
J. F. Knapp, Charles B. Wrightsman, Duncan Forbes, and 
others, who are not only paying for their own training but are 
also organizing units of the Aerial Coast Patrol. 

It is not necessary for me to point out that the country at 
large appreciates the necessity of upbuilding our aerial de- 
fenses and the national demand that steps be taken immediately 
to train and equip at least 5,000 aviators. The action of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress in voting appropriations amounting to 
about $18,000,000 for the Army ‘and the Navy for aeronautics 
proved that the country had just begun to appreciate the need 
of developing our aerial service. 

I dare say that if a canvas were taken it would be found that 
the country demands that prompt action be taken in building 
up an air service equal to the air service of the first-class 
European countries. 

The air service to-day is the balance of power which decides 
the daily victories of the armies in the present war. Several 
weeks ago, before the present drives of the allies started, there 
took place a succession of aerial engagements which lasted for 
several days, until the ‘allies were victors. Having mastered 
the enemy in ‘the sky, it was easy to drive them from their in- 
trenchments. Having supremacy in the air, the allies could 
prevent the German aviators from following the movements of 
the allies, whereas the allied aviators had free access over the 
German lines. 


extend our administrative organizations; 


We are going to ship billions of dollars’ worth of supplies to 
the allies, and we shall have to protect every dollar’s worth of 
those supplies and every ship employed in transporting them 
from the attacks of submarines and from submerged mines. 
Nothing else is so well adapted for protecting our harbors and 
shipping lanes from submarines and mines as the sea plane, 
dirigibles, and observation balloons, a fact which has been am- 
ply demonstrated in the present war. Great Britain has 107 
aeronautic stations along her coasts, and yet the coasts of 
Great Britain total only about 1,500 miles. With thousands of 
miles of coast we should have at least as many stations as 
Great Britain has, extending from Maine to the State of Wash- 
ington. The National Aerial Coast Patrol Commission, of 
which I have the honor to be one of the commissioners, has 
been pointing to this vital need for the past two years and 
urging action. 

‘On April 13 I presented to this House the plan for the aerial 
defenses needed for the third naval district, a basic plan of 
aerial defenses suitable for the 13 continental and 2 insular 
naval districts, prepared by the advisory committee on aero- 
nautics which is cooperating with the commandant of the third 
naval district in the organization of the Naval Reserve forces. 
This plan shows what must be done to establish an aerial coast 
patrol substantial enongh to protect our shipping. I pointed 
out in that report that Sir Edward Carson, on February 21, 
1917, reported to the British Government that since the com- 
mencement of the war the British Navy, with the cooperation 
of its most efficient aerial coast patrol, has examined 25.874 
ships. During the first 18 days of February 6,076 ships arrived 


in ports ef the United Kingdom, and 5,873 ships had cleared 


from United Kingdom ports. Practically every ship that 
arrived and every ship that cleared was inspected as it neared 
the ports and convoyed by dirigibles or sen planes. Sir Edward 
Carson is authority for the statement that from the beginning 
of the war up to October 30, 1916, the British Navy transported 
across the sea 8,000,000 troops, 9,420.000 tons of explosives and 
material, 47,504,000 gallons of gasoline, over a million of sick 
and wounded, and over a million mules and horses, and so forth. 

It cost Great Britain approximately $350,000.000 to build her 
present air service, half of which was spent for the naval air 
service and aerial coast patrol. 

What would the fate of the allies have been if Great Britain 
had hesitated in investing large sums in a substantial air 
service? 

And, now that the United States is about to undertake to 
ship billions of dollars’ worth of supplies, we need a substantial 
air service and aerial coast patrol to protect our ships from 
U-boats and mines. 

Our neighbor, Canada, sent 600 aviators to England since 
the beginning of the war, and is now spending $80,000.000 in 
aeronautics and in training and equipping 20 aero squadrons. 
The allies know the vaior and daring of the American aviators. 
So the allies hope for that kind of assistance and cooperation; 
they need thousands of them, and we should not lose time in 
training and equipping and sending them. 

To train these thousands of aviators to be sent to Europe and 
the thousands more needed here for national defense, to pro- 
tect the billions of dollars’ worth of shipping, will take an 
extensive organization and administrative force. We have 
been attempting for over a year to do within a few months 
what should have been done during the past 10 years, with a 
few men. The overburdened Signal Corps in the Army and 
the Bureau of Operations in the Navy have been trying to 
attend to the development of aeronautics besides doing their 
other duties. As a matter of fact, their other duties require 
more than all of their efforts and all of the time and efforts 
of a staff many times that of the present one. So we must 
and I therefore 
urge that the time is ripe to establish an independent depart- 
ment of aeronautics, which shall coordinate and develop the 
aeronautic resources of the Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard, 
the Post Office, and so forth, and also the civilian develop- 
ments, including aerial transportation, which is bound to come 
in the very near 

In establishing a department of aeronautics, with a secretary 
of aeronautics, who will be a member of the Cabinet, we shall 
only follow the example of European countries. Great Britain 
and France, after every means and way, finally had to 
come to the conclusion that a separate department of aero- 
nautics, with a secretary of the air as a member of the cabinet, 
was the only solution to the problem. Surely we Americans, 
who are known to be practical people, will not fail to learn 
a experience of these other countries, which are now our 
allies. 
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There is now a bill before the Congress, known as the Shep- 
pard-Hulbert bill, providing for the creation of a department of 
ferorautics, with a secretary having a portfolio in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, upon which I hope Congress will act favorably 
at this session. 

The story of establishing the British air ministry and some 
very convincing facts about the importance of air power was 
given in an article contributed by Rear Admiral Robert B. 
Peary, chairman of the National Aerial Coast Patrol Commis- 
sion, to the monthly magazine, Flying. 

If our aeronautical activities are developed with good judg- 
ment and scientific skill, I predict it will be the deciding factor 
in the war, thus fulfilling Tennyson’s prophecy, and so com- 
plete that those of us who survive will live to see— 

The fair white-wing'’d peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the goen hours, 
Till each man find his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying nature's powers, 
And ga ering all the fruits of earth and crown'd 
with all her flowers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox- 
STOCK] is recognized, 

Mr. COMSTOCK. Mr. Chairman, having grown up in the be- 
lief that one who makes to his country the offering of his life 
should live ever after in its grateful memory, I have not been 
prepared to learn from leading newspapers that those who favor 
a volunteer system of raising an army are incompetents, if not 
traitors, giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 

The impression formed in youth has been emphasized in 
later years by reading in the platforms of all political parties 
and hearings proclaimed from the stump by unnumbered orators 
that none deserves so well of the Republic as he who fights in 
its defense. 

With all these utterances has been associated the idea of vol- 
unteer service. On fateful fields of the Republic monuments 
are erected, on which are raised, in bronze and marble, figures 
of the volunteer soldier and sailor, in honor of the defenders of 
our common country—not one to the conscript. The volunteer 
system has been characterized on the floor of the House as 
archaic, and even as vicious, 

High praise has been given te the volunteers of 1861. They 
were volunteers, without distinction of age or sex. On both 
sides of the line men, women, and boys entered into honorable 
. rivalry in aiding the cause in which they believed. 

The wife whose babe first smiled that day, 

The fair young bride of yester eve, and matron gray 
And aged sire, all saw the loved warriors haste away 
And deemed it sin to grieve. 

The result of that spirit, the hearty discharge of duty, con- 
verted an age which had become commonplace and sordid into 
one of heroism and self-denial. 

Archaic is of Greek origin, and means old. I admit the 
charge. The immortal three hundred who defended the famous 
pass; Horatius, who held the bridge; Curtius, who threw him- 
self into the breach to save his country; the young American 
who fired “the shot heard ’round the world”; the heroes of 
Concord and Lexington; the men who fought with Warren at 
Bunker Hill; the victors at Kings Mountain; those who gave 
“The Hornets’ Nest” its name; Francis Marion, the “ swamp 
fox”; the illy fed, illy clothed, and poorly paid men who con- 
stituted an army—an army in name only—and followed the 
Father of His Country through the vicissitudes of the Revolu- 
tion until privileged to see the banner of the proud mother 
country lowered to her victorious and rebellious sons; and the 
brave men who died in defense of the Alamo were volunteers. 
It has been truly said that all our wars, practically, have been 
fought and won by volunteers. All that is past—it should not 
be forgotten. 

In the great war in which we are engaged we are going to 
furnish, either as volunteers or conscripts or as both, all the 
men necessary to its successful prosecution. In essentials we 
are all standing by the President; and the only question now is, 
Shall the army be raised by the volunteer or conscriptive 
system? All are agreed as to the end, but differ as to the means, 

The selective conscription is conscription; the selective con- 
script is a conscript still. It is not a question of universal 
military training—we are a unit on that subject—nor of send- 
ing untrained troops to battle—all are opposed to that—nor of 
the disparity between raw and disciplined and seasoned sol- 
diers. Everybody admits the difference. The advantage of drill 
and discipline will be reaped alike by conscript and volunteer. 
All these conditions referred to are things apart. We are at 
this time only to decide the best way to recruit an efficient 
army. 


By the bill under consideration, the volunteer and the con- 
script come from the same classes of citizens. Their qualifica- 
tions are required to be the same mentally, physically, and as 
to age. The rules of exemption which make the word “ selec- 
tive” apply alike to men under both methods. The time re- 
quired to assemble recruits is of great importance. Other things 
being equal, that should determine our choice in the selection 
of a method. The estimates coming to us from those qualified 
to speak fix the time in which the draft can be made effective 
at from three to five months; and while the matter of expense 
should not weigh where principle is involved, it would be 
vastly greater under the draft system than under the volun- 
teer plan. Under the volunteer system it is apparent that troops 
may be raised in the shorter time and at less expense. The 
claims that the volunteer system is a failure, with all respect 
to those who make them, are not borne out by the facts of his- 
tory, as shown in the able arguments heretofore made. I have 
no doubt that the number contemplated by the bill can be 
recruited much earlier under the volunteer than under the con- 
scription method. Our citizens of to-day are devoted to the 
principle of representative government. To admit that they will 
not volunteer their services would be but to say that they are not 
in sympathy with the war or that patriotism has touched low- 
water mark in the Republic. 

A reference to the first American, the only Washington, 
always awakens interest and commands respect. This is due 
to the fact that we cherish his memory with religious gratitude. 
In whatever position or attitude history presents him, we look 
upon him with veneration and affection. As just as Cato, 
without his austerity; as brave as Cæsar, without his sinister 
ambition; what views he expressed upon any subject are ac- 
cepted as almost conclusive. The letters of the great Washing- 
ton read by my distinguished friend from California on the 
subject must be read in connection with the times and conditions 
under which they were written. That time was when the 
country was impoverished, when Tories were busy in con- 
spiracies and work against the Colonies and the future of the 
struggling Republic looked dark. Bad men were sowing dis- 
sensions in the colonial ranks, attacking even the character of 
their unselfish leader, challenging his integrity as a man, and 
denying him merit as a soldier. Such conditions do not exist 
here. 

The absence of soldiers from their proper commands in vari- 
ous important engagements in the Civil War on the Union 
side, referred to by my eloquent friend, the gentleman from 
California, may have been caused in part by sickness, in part 
by dereliction of duty. His figures are no doubt correct. How 
many of the absentees were volunteers and how many drafted 
we do not know, but I will venture to say that the drafted mea 
were in an overwhelming majority. The history of the “ bounty 
jumper”: may serve as an object lesson in this war, but the 
“bounty jumper” is not yet an issue. The volunteer system 
does not promise immunity for physical ills nor will it always 
keep men faithful to a pledge. It affords to those who seek 
an opportunity to fight for their country without fear or duress. 

Certainly it is proper to take into account the spirit of the 
men, as soldiers, who offer without compulsion to serve, and 
those whose service is enforced. Heretofore we have thought 
it worth while to permit men to volunteer and serve their 
country as units, continuing the associations of civil life; boys 
that grew up on adjoining farms, perhaps attended the same 
school, to continue the associations in the same regimental 
and company units. It has worked well in the past. The pro- 
posed conscription does not contemplate the continuance of 
these relations; and men and boys, however intimate and close 
their associations were, may be separated and sent to widely 
different fields. 

Service in war in defense of our representative Government 
is a duty, but it need not be devoid of sentiment. With the 
service, if we would make it most effective in connection with 
the discharge of duty, may also go along the amenities of war, the 
comradeship growing out of mutual toil and suffering. The 
“martial courtesy which lends to danger grace, to valor pride,” 
relieving and mitigating its sad offices. 

The volunteer system has been criticized as undemocratic and 
unfair. The criticism can not be sustained where the people are 
permitted to exercise their choice in the character, whether 
volunteer or conscript, in which they shall serve their country. 

Indiana will raise her quota of volunteers before the same 
number can be obtained by conscription. I do not claim she has 
a higher sense of her obligation than the other States. Granted 
they will do as well. What more is wanted? Shall it be in- 


sisted that men shall be humiliated by coercion, when they are 
ready to act upon their own motion? It will not be claimed 
that enforced service is better than that freely rendered, nor 
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that the conscripted man is braver than he who volunteers. A 
draft has never heretofore in this country been the first move 
to recruit an army. If by mismanagement the volunteer method 
fails, under the bill it need not if rightly applied delay con- 
seription. And the end will be aecomplished within the time 
anticipated. 

I have the honor to represent the most intelligent constituency, 
as I believe, in Indiana. Upon the question of conscription or 


volunteer system they are divided. They are willing to accord to 


one another the right of private judgment. There is but one 
end in view—the raising of a sufficient army. I would not deny 
to those who may be about to give up their lives for the flag the 
privilege as volunteers of maintaining the patriotic traditions 
of the eountry. Nor would I deny to their descendants the 
proud memory of their brave records. I shall yote against the 
proposed amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
ForD] is recognized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the pend- 
ing amendment, which seeks to strike out the volunteer pro- 
vision of this bill. I am in favor of the bill as it is reported 
from the committee. The only dispute in the House is whether 
we shall adhere to the traditional policy of the country to first 
raise our troops by the volunteer method, and upon that failing 
to resort to conscription. Under the law we passed in the last 
Congress the President is authorized, and has that authority now, 
to increase the Regular Army to war footing that will total 
290,000 men and to increase the National Guard to a footing of 
625,000 men. That provides for an army of over 900,000 men. 
The War Department has asked for an additional 500,000 men, 
and in case of necessity a further increment of another 500,000, 
making substantially an army of 2,000,000 men. š 

The only and vital question that has been debated here the 
last three days is how shall these additional increments of 
500,000 men be raised. Whether by permitting the States, 
based upon their population, to furnish their quota through 
volunteers in State units or by conscription and have the troops 
merged into one national force. I have followed the debate 
closely, and I still believe that the historic policy of volunteer- 
ing followed in the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican, the Civil, the Spanish-American Wars, and the recent 
Mexican difficulty should be adhered to. 

I favor the volunteer system because it will provide an army 
of fighting men. The first installment of troops, when the 
emergency arises for them to be sent abroad, I want to be com- 
posed exclusively of fighters, as was the Canadian contingent 
comprising the famous Princess Patricia Regiment that bore 
the brunt of the fighting for Britain in the early days of the 
war. I want no laggards, no spineless, no courageless included 
under a conscript plan except as a last resort to raise the 
necessary strength. 

You can not instill the fighting spirit into a mollyeoddle. You 
must have the fighting spirit to face bullets born in a man if 
you are going to have that character of an army which char- 
acterized the Ironsides of Cromwell and which characterized 
all the volunteer forees of our own country from Revolutionary 
days to the present time. 

Our first thought should be to provide the most efficient 
fighting force. The supporters of the conscript plan admit 
that the volunteers are far superior in fighting strength to 
those raised by their plan. It was further admitted that con- 
scripting will deprive the country of hundreds of thousands of 
fighting men who are willing to go but who would be deprived 
by this lottery of selected draft. Under this conscription 
plan men who have the fighting spirit would not be privileged 
to enlist under the banner of Mr. Roosevelt or any other cour- 
ageous leader—and there are plenty of them throughout the 
country—but would be forced to wait their selection by the 
grab-bag process, and might never be selected. 

Oh, it is said that it is not the right of the individual to 
volunteer. Who ever claimed that it was the right of the 
American citizen to be President or to fill any other office? 
But since the foundation of the Government it has been, and 
still is, the privilege of a free American citizen to serve the 
Government in any capacity, and, above all, in that of the 
greatest of services, of upholding the country’s position on the 
field of battle. 

Under the War Department plan as embodied in the Senate 
bill—and no one is supporting that plan in this Chamber— 
every youth from 19 to 25, and none other, is obliged to serve. 
There are 7,000,000 between these ages, and it is proposed to 
3 selective lottery to choose first 500,000 and then another 

The machinery has not been provided at present to make the 
selection, and while this bill authorizes such machinery to be in 


readiness in case the million additional soldiers can not be 
raised by the volunteer system, I claim that such e method will 
work more harm to the country than good. What objection is 
raised by those opposed to this volunteer form, in spite of the 
grand record that has been made by them during the Civil War 


and ever since the inception of our Government? They claim 


they will not get the men. Let there be a call for volunteers 
to-morrow, and inside of a few months a half million will re- 
sponc. Already more than 100,000 have offered their services to 
follow Mr. Roosevelt. Advice from officials eonnected with the 
National Guard from my own State are that many are but 
waiting the order of the War Department to enlist in State 
units. Certain I am that the 12,000 quota required to be raised 
by Wisconsin will be quickly enlisted. Wisconsin in every war 
since her admission to statehood has furnished its full quota 
of soldiers by the volunteer system. And if Wisconsin is able 
to do its duty, I shall assume that Kentucky and Massachusetts 
and every State of this Union will do likewise. 

in it is said that they may be needed in some other walk of 

e. 

No better method of segregation and selection can be found 
for the country’s welfare than that provided by the volunteer 
system. To exempt under the proposed selective draft system 
whole classes of industry is an artificial segregation that can 
not work equitably to the general public’s advantage. Labor is 
mobile, and always will be. You can not in this country at the 
very outset establish a great paternalistic machine that has 
brought such eminence and success to the German forces. It is 
a vital objection to this selective conscription that they are 
proposing. It is not equal; it is not workable. When tke forces 
volunteer, then the Government can at the very instant deter- 
mine whether they are needed in the other walks of life. 

Under this selective system, which is a mere lottery, a mere 
grab in the dark, you can not get the men who are really want- 
ing to fight and carry on the struggle. 

The claim made here this afternoon that 60,000 volunteers of 
the 2,000,000 men enlisted by Great Britain were recalled to 
follow industrial pursuits, is no argument against the adoption 
of the volunteer system by us. Everyone knows that at the 
outset of the war Great Britain was pressed for recruits, and 
it was more vital that it had recruits on the firtng line to block 
the onward rush of the Germar Army than it was to hold back 
and await the establishment of munitions factories. That con- 
dition can not pertain in this country, nor has it pertained in 
Canada. If the volunteer system has been so faulty as is . 
claimed by these recent converts to the militaristic policy of 
European countries that they have been severely criticizing, why 
is it that Canada and Australia have persisted in adhering to 
that ancient right of British subjects of first being given the 
privilege to serve their country. True, Canada had difficulty 
at the beginning in securing the necessary quota of men. At 
the close of the first year of the war only some 80,000 troops had 
been enlisted, but it ultimately raised more than 400,000 by the 
volunteer method, which I claim should be adopted in this 
country, no matter what it costs in dollars and cents. 

In considering this question we should give first consideration 
to our internal policy, as to what is best for the welfare of our 
people at home. The war has come upon us of a sudden. Do 
you think that by inaugurating this autocratic policy of con- 
scription that it is going to cause widespread approval and make 
the war popular generally at the start? 

I have a slinking suspicion that the main reason for the War 
Department advocating the policy of conscription is the fear 
that the troops will not be forthcoming. I am not willing to 
surrender my faith in the patriotism of the people of this coun- 
try to respond to duty at its call, because, forsooth, some Army 
officials wish to adopt the easiest method of enlisting men. The 
country has not been roused as yet to the necessity for enlisting. 
I want these patriotic meetings that only recently have been 
held to be general throughout the country and to continue for 
months and months. How much better to follow the method 
adopted by Canada and Australia, to have patriotic meetings 
to instill and arouse the patriotic spirit rather than adopt this 
conscript system, which will drag out unwilling men and cause 
further dissension? Why not allow free will to have sway and 
allow the patriotic force to grow, so that we can show to all the 
world that we are a united people? 

Oh, the leader in the past two years of the war party in this 
House [Mr. GARDNER] and his foHowers say it would be an awful 
source of satisfaction to the Imperial German Government if it 
would be found that we could not raise these 500,000 by volun- 
teers. Certainly it will be a rare source of satisfaction to the 
Imperial German Government to learn that for the first time in 
the history of our country we have been obliged to depart from 
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the historic policy of volunteering and adopt the conseript sys- 
tem for raising troops. 

No greater mistake, in my opinion, ean be made than to adopt 
a foreign system, alien to our thought, unsuited to our institu- 
tions, and bound to create dissension among the masses. Better 
far to adhere to the volunteer system, that will enable the free 
will of fighting men to have their way. The House bill resorts 
to conscription without delay only in case volunteers are not 
forthcoming. I appeal to you not to adopt the plan of the War 
Department, that will conscript the youth of 19 to 25 and 
enable the able-bodied men from 21 to 40, as provided in the 
House bill, to volunteer as they desire. My faith in the patriot- 
ism of the American is undiminished. I have no question but 
what a half million men and another half million men can be 
raised by volunteers before the machinery of conscription can 
be put in force, i 

For the solidarity of this Nation, for the efficiency of its 
fighting Army, for its fairness to the men who will be called 
to the colors, I call upon you to vote with me in favor of the 
House bill and to vote down the pending amendment. Let con- 
scription be once adopted as is proposed by the War Depart- 
ment, and the fighters can not be corraled into State or col- 
lective units, and many a brave man will be lost who wishes to 
serve our country because he has been denied the right to follow 
the leader or enter the company of his choosing. 

I pray you not to permit King Conscript to go stalking through 
the land creating terror in all homes at the very threshold of 
the war, to lay the mailed hand of force upon ifhwilling youths 
when plenty of mature men are willing, without complaint, to 
do that greatest of all services for the Government, to die if 
need be on field of battle. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, when the war resolution was 
before the House I said I would vote against it and would de- 
feat it if I could, and assume the responsibility before my God 
and my fellow men. But I also said that if war was declared 
I was for its prosecution to the end. I voted against war, but 
I say again to-night, since war has been declared, I am for its 
vigorous prosecution to a successful end. ? 

I hope and believe I voice the sentiments of the great majority 
of those who agreed with the stard I took on April 6. Some 
who favor the volunteer system say, Let those who favored 
this war fight the war.” This can not be. This never has been. 
In the days gone by patriotic men who opposed war did not 
shirk their share of the burdens incident to war. Robert E. 
Lee and Sam Houston and Alexander Stevens opposed secession 
and the Civil War, but when the war came no one heard them 
called slackers. If the men in the North who voted against 
Abraham Lincoln and the principles for which he stood had 
refused to do their part when the war came, this Union would 
not have been saved. The constituted authorities of our country 
have decreed the present war, and it is the duty of those who 
opposed it and those who favored it to wage it to the end. I 
have received many letters and telegrams from the people of 
my district, not as the result of a propaganda, but because I 
asked for an expression of opinion. Some of them oppose the 
selective draft because they think the volunteer system is better, 
I have much sympathy for their views, because I am not willing 
to agree with the statement so lightly made upon this floor and 
throughout the country that the volunteer system is a failure. 
The stories of Gettysburg and Chancellorsville and Chickamauga 
and Savage Station and Malvern Hill bear testimony to the 
efficiency and valor of volunteers. 

Many have wired and written me to stand by the President. 
This suggestion has great force. The great problem of govern- 
ment is to have a Government that will grant freedom of thought 
and speech and conduct to its people in time of peace and still 
be strong cnough in time of war to prevent disaster. Washington 
said, “You can not conduct a war by a debating society.” 
Since the beginning of the European conflict I have asserted 
that in time of peace it was the right and duty of a Representa- 
tive boldly to discuss every question that might lead us to war. 
In time of war the situation is different. For the sake of effi- 
ciency and success, private citizens and Representatives must 
often yield their judgment to the judgment of the President, 
upon whose shoulders must rest the awful responsibility for the 
suecessful condart of war. 

In my speech against the war resolution on April 6 I in- 
dicated that I would not vote against conscription if conscrip- 
tion was necessary for success. I told my people last fall in 
almost every one of 86 speeches that war would probably bring 
conscription. I did not think that conscription would come at 
the very beginning of war. But the President has said that 


immediate selective conscription is essential to success. He 


has given many cogent reasons that to me are convineing. At 
Hoe san stage of the debate I will not discuss the reasons in 

I do not say, like so many, that selective conscription is more 
democratic than volunteering. It is not democratic in the 
sense of equality for the Government to say that one man must 
plow and that another man must die. Neither is it democratic 
in the sense of equality for one man to volunteer to plow and 
another man to volunteer to die. Every man owes everything 
to his country, even his life, and the Government has a right, 
not with a view to favoritism but to prevent waste and pro- 
mote efficiency and to secure success, to say what each man 
shall give for his country. 

Those who favor the volunteer plan say that conscripts will 
not fight. This does not appeal to me. The Germans are con- 
scripts, and they have fought. The French are conscripts. 
every one of them, and they are the ones that stopped the awful 
onslaught toward Paris and won the victory at the Marne. 

Neither do I believe that selective conscription will carry a 
stigma with it when it is rightly understood. The so-called 
volunteer plan proposed by the majority of the committee car- 
ries the same stigma, if there is a stigma. It provides that 
conscription shall be set in motion while volunteers are being 
called for. Do you call it volunteering when you say to the 
men of our country, “ Enlist now or we will conscript you next 
month”? Will those who volunteer to avoid conscription be 
braver than those who wait until conscription comes? 

Under the proposed plan of selective conscription, as I see it, 
all men of military age will stand at attention and say, “ Mr. 
President, how many men does our country need?“ To his 
answer “500,000 at the start” they respond, “ Put our names 
in the wheel and let the wheel turn, and the names of those 
who are drawn will go to the front.” 

Those of them who come back will not be frowned upon as 
cowards; those of them who fall may not have the word 
volunteer“ written on their tombstones, but written there will 


þe the words “ He died when his country called.” 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is unfortunate that those of us who had to present our 
views at the end of this debate are limited to such a short time. 
I have not one word to say that would detract in the least from 
the glorious record of the Volunteer Army of the past. I was 
one of them once upon a time. I am delighted to know that out 
of a membership of 22 Members on the floor of the House who 
were in the Spanish-American War, 17 of us are for the 
selective-conscription plan. In times of peace ordinary legis- 
lative questions coming up on the floor of the House upon which 
I must vote, I generally try to reflect the views of my immediate 
constituents. Next I consider the people of my beloved State; 
and third in importance, I try to look at the legislation as it 
affeets our Nation. 

In time of war I reverse my rule of conduct. I first look at 
what is for the best interests of the Nation. Now, let us see 
what this is. It is a question whether we shall get up an army 
by the volunteer system or by a selective draft. 

The reason I am against the Dent bill as written is because 
it embraces all of the faults of both systems and contains abso- 
lutely none of the virtues of either. I can illustrate the con- 
duct of the Military Affairs Committee in framing this double- 
barrel proposition best by a story that I have heard. It is 
threadbare I know. An old physician had been called in to see 
the mother-in-law of a young man. She was one of the sweet 
old creatures that we sons-in-law all love. She was desperately 
il. The physician examined her and said that she must go to 
a hot climate immediately. The young man went out into the 
yard and brought in an old rusty ax, which he handed to the 
doctor and said. Doctor, you hit her; I haven't got the nerve 
to do it.“ [Laughter.] 

The Military Affairs Committee says to the President of the 
United States, “Mr. President, you conscript these men; we 
haven't got the nerve to doit.” [Laughter and applause.] They 
try to make us believe that this is a volunteer bill that they 
have brought in, when, in fact, it actually ties out every man of. 
eligible age and hands the President the end of the tether and 
says, Pull him in, Mr. President.” Why did they want to 
create two classes—the willing and the unwilling? Make heroes 
of one and scalawags of another. 

Now, they cast some aspersions on the General Staff. Every 
one of these nations at war has had to weed out the “carpet 
knights” of the regular army, and we will probably have to do 
it. We will probably find some inefficient men in our General 
Staff, and they will prove themselves inefficient within a short 
time after they are given an opportunity to exercise command. 
But who are we to follow? We followed the President in the 
declaration of war; we followed the President without dotting 
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an “i” or crossing a “t” in a seven-billion bond issue. Now, 
since we have arrived at that particular point in this great 
crisis gentlemen want us to furnish some other means than 
that which he recommends to raise an army, after he has ad- 
vised for weeks with our General Staff and his Cabinet. I am 
unwilling to do it. I believe that if there is a time in the 
history of this country when we ought to follow the advice and 
counsel of those in a position to best know what the real situa- 
tion is, it is at this time. 

So far as I am personally concerned I do not know how my 
district stands on the question of volunteer or the selective- 
conscription army. It is not a question for my people alone 
to decide. We are at war. It is a question for those who have 
the best opportunity of knowing what to do to decide this ques- 
tion, and my people are patriotic enough to abide by that de- 
cision. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the real difference between conscrip- 
tion as applied during the War between the States and selec- 
tive draft as contemplated by the bill of the administration? 

Conscription dragged into the service a class of men who had 
demonstrated to the Government that they were either unpa- 
triotic, cowardly, or selfish, by a failure to respond to the re- 
peated calls of their country to go to its defense upon the field 
of battle. It compelled men to fight for their country who were 
willing to let the brave and patriotic men of the Nation as- 
sume the whole burden of defending its honor and sustaining 
its Army. A class of men willing to let others bleed and die 
while they remained at home in idleness and comfort. This is 
the class of men whom we associate with the word conscript. 

Selective draft is the exact antithesis of eonscription. It as- 
sumes all men to be brave and patriotic. It recognizes the 
principle of equal obligation resting upon all citizens to defend 
their country’s honor in time of war. It eliminates the possi- 
bility of leaving the odium upon a portion of its citizens to 
be known in the future history of our country as slackers and 
cowards, 

It scientifically selects those upon whom the country relies 
to vindicate its honor and sustain the glory of its traditions 
upon the field of battle. It takes into consideration the multi- 
farious duties devolving upon all citizens to sustain the Goy- 
ernment and the armies in the field upon a basis of maximum 
efficiency. It gathers the Army in a speedy, certain, scientific, 
economical, and business-like manner, profiting by the experi- 
ence of every nation on earth that efficiency along the battle 
line can not be maintained without complete organization and a 
maximum of efficiency behind the battle line. [Applause.] 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, as I have listened to this debate 
during the past week I have come to the conclusion that a 
man must act in regard to this question in accordance with one 
of the two theories of government under which civilized men live. 
If I had any doubt about that proposition, that doubt was re- 
moved to-day when I listened to the remarkable speech of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. I believe that he 
made as good a presentation as could be made of that side 
of this question, and I believe that the idea over which he 
enthused most is the foundation idea underlying the proposi- 
tion to draft men into the Army without giving them even a 
chance to volunteer. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILL. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Will the gentleman kindly explain what 
difference there is between drafting a man into the Army, as 
provided in the pending amendment, in its last analysis, and 
the Prussian system against which we are waging war? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the gentleman 
asked the question, because it hrings me to the thought I was 
about to express a little more quickly than I would have 
reached it otherwise. We declared this war for world democ- 
racy, at least we said it was for world democracy, and now in 
the very beginning we propose to adopt a principle of raising 
an army which I submit is the cornerstone principle of Ger- 
man militarism, namely, compulsory service. 

TWO KINDS OF GOVERNMENT. 

As I was saying, the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] 
enthused to-day as he quoted from The Man Without a Country. 
He quoted the statement as to the boy, saying, “ You belong to 
your country, just as you do to your mother.” Think of that, 
gentlemen. There are only two theories of government. One 
is that the Government owns the people, and the other is that 
the people own the Government. I have believed ever since 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution were 
adopted that this was a Nation in which the people owned the 
Government. [Applause.] But the gentleman's theory is that 
the Government owns the people and may take their services 
und their lives however and whenever it desires. 
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As I said a moment ago, when this Congress declared war, 
those who declared it said it was for democracy. I did not 
think that was the real reason then, but I bowed to the will 
of the majority and am anxious now to do everything I can 
to help bring it to a successful conclusion. Since it is a war 
for democracy, we should wage it with that ideal in mind. 
The foundation principles of democracy are first, the right of 
the people to work their will in government; and second, frec- 
dom for the individuals who compose the people. 

SELECTIVE DRAFT DESTROYS DEMOCRACY. 


I do not know the people’s will on the question of the selective- 
draft plan of raising an army. Nobody here knows their will. 
We do know, however, that the voluntary plan of raising an 
army is in harmony with our history as a people and that it 
not only maintains the freedom of the individual citizen but 
permits the widest exercise of that freedom, while the con- 
scription plan violates and overrides it absolutely and entirely. 
I want to be fair enough to say, though, that if it is necessary 
to override that freedom in order to preserve the life of the 
Nation, then, of course, either that freedom must be sacrificed 
or the Nation must go down. Does that condition exist now? 
Let us see. Why must we abandon the volunteer system? 

TS THE VOLUNTEER PLAN A FAILURE? 

Those who favor drafting only the boys between 19 and 25 
say it is necessary because the volunteer plan has always been 
a failure. Members of Congress have said that on this floor 
so often that it has become axiomatic with them. The news- 
papers have printed it so many times that many patriotic and 
liberty-loving people have come to believe it is absolutely true. 
But is it true? The answer depends entirely upon what test 
we apply to the volunteer system to determine whether or not 
it is true. 

If the test be whether or not the volunteer system will enable 
the military chieftains by flashing a single word over the tele- 
graph wires of the Nation to mobilize millions of men in 24 
or 48 hours, as Germany did at the beginning of this war, the 
system is a failure. 

If the test be whether or not the volunteer system will enable 
these military chieftains to invade a foreign country almost be- 
fore that country has learned that war has been declared, the 
system is a failure. If the test be whether or not it will enable 
the military chieftains to call out a half million or million men 
to-day and another half million or million next week, without 
regard to the sentiment or desires of the people of the Nation, 
then that system is again a failure. But are these the true 
tests of a military system in time of war in a Republic such as 
ours? I think not, and I will tell you why. The Bible says, 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” I say unto you, “ What shall it profit a 
free and independent people if they whip the world and lose 
their own freedom?” [Applause.] 

TRUE TEST OF VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. 


The true test of the volunteer or any other system is whether 
or not it enables this Nation to win its wars and maintain its 
democratic principles and free institutions. Measured by that 
test, the volunteer system was a success in 1776. It was a suc- 
cess in 1812. It was a success in 1862 and 1898, and, if given 
a fair trial, it will be a success in this war. [Applause.] I 
have not time to review history to show how on thousands of 
battle fields, the world around, the volunteer soldier has proved 
his superiority over the conscript. We have not had much ex- 
perience with conscripts here in America. The most striking 
example I recall is the conscript Hessians sent over by the 
English king in the Revolution, and Washington, after crossing 
the Delaware on the ice with his little band of volunteers one 
morning before breakfast, captured the whole lot without the 
loss of a single man. [Applause.] 

From Marathon, where 11,000 Greek volunteers routed 100,000 
Persian conscripts, until now. the volunteer soldier has carried 
the fiag of liberty and democracy. From the days of Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill until the beginning of this war none have 
eyer dared attack him or his glorious record. [Applause.] 

OBJECTIONS TO VOLUNTEER SYSTEM REMOVED. 

If the volunteer plan of raising armies and fighting will not 
be a success now, why not? Have the American people lost 
their patriotism? I challenge any man in this House to make 
such an assertion. Is this war unpopular? Surely no gentle- 
man who three weeks ago was saying the people were clamoring 
for a declaration of war will say that. I doubt that even those 
who opposed the war think that, because, whatever may have 
been the differences among the people before the war began, 
those differences are surely dead now. No, my friends, no such 
arguments are made on this floor. What do those who insist 


that Americans shall not be allowed to volunteer if they want 
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to—what do they say? They say that some men would volun- 
teer who can render more service at home. Not under the vol- 
unteer plan of this bill, because it provides that the President 
may reject any man who would be exempt under conscription. 

They say that the officers would be politicians and other local 
leaders without military training. Not under this bill, because 
it provides the volunteer companies shall be officered in the 
same way as under the draft plan. 

Some Members say we can not secure the volunteers and that 
there will be delay. I do not believe that, nor do I think many 
Members of Congress believe it, but even if that shouid prove 
to be true this bill empowers the President to draft the men. It 
will take three or four months’ preparation before the draft 
can be made, according to the War Department. Why under 
the shining heavens should not we let the men and boys who 
want to volunteer do so and begin training? Whether the men 
of the new Army be volunteers or drafted men, they must be 
trained. Why not let the volunteers begin training at once 
instead of waiting for months before conscription can begin? 
The only reason I know is that the Army chieftains of the War 
College and the money power of America desire to fasten the 
compulsory military system on our heretofore free and inde- 
pendent people, and they are afraid if the President issues a 
call for volunteers the men will volunteer in such large numbers 
there will be no excuse for conscription. [Applause.] 

Other members have said that the trying out of the volunteer 
system will give us a mixed army of volunteers and conscripts. 
Well, what of that? Capt. Benson of the English Army testi- 
fied before the Military Committee that the mixing of volun- 
teers and conscripts had caused no trouble. Let me call your 
attention to the fact, though, that if the volunteer plan suc- 
ceeds in raising the required number of men there will be no 
mixing with conscripts. because there will be no conscripts. 
Even if we adopt the conscript plan now and stop volunteering, 
the volunteers already in the Army and the National Guard will 
be mixed with the conscripts. They do not even propose that we 
shall conscript men for the Navy. Is the Navy more sacred 
than the Army? Why limit patriotic Americans to enlistment 
for fighting on water? 

4 KOT UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 

But probably the most common and most misleading reason 
given for the adoption of the draft system is that it applies the 
principle of universal military service. That argument has 
been made here, even by Members of this House. The news- 
papers have given that impression all over the Nation, I have 
received hundreds of letters and telegrams urging me to sup- 
port the War Department's Army bill, because it applies the 
principle of universal military service. Men and women every- 
where want the War Department bill passed, because they think 
it provides universal training for boys and universal service for 


men, 

Now, what is the truth about that bill proposed by the War 
Department and the President? The truth is it does not apply 
the principle of universal military service, nor of universal 
military training, nor even of universal service at all. In the 
first place it exempts all the females, or about 50,000,000 young 
and old, It exempts about 30,000,000 males under 19 and over 
45 years of age and then of the 20,000,000 of fighting age it 
exempts all over 25 years old, or 13,000,000 more, and then of 
the 7,000,000 remaining exempts one in every 14, because only 
500,000 are to be chosen. ‘The other 6,500,000 are not to be 
trained at all, Some will be exempted to work in factories or 
on farms, but not as soldiers. Now, what kind of universal 
service do you call that? It is not universal service, universal 
training, nor is there anything universal about it, and every 
man here knows it. No, it is now called the selective draft. I 
don’t know just how this selective draft is to be worked out. 
Neither do you gentlemen. Neither does anybody else, or if 
he does he will not tell. [Applause.] 

I can not find out the details nor could the Military Committee 
find out the details of this proposed system, but as near as we 
can get at it, the plan is something like this: 

The War Department will register or enroll all of the boys 
between 19 and 25 and out of the 7,000,000 boys select 500,000, 
exempting such as the members of the boards of county officials 
see fit. In other words, certain Army officers and their subordi- 
nates will decree who shall go to slaughter and who shall not. 
They will say to one boy, “ You can stay at home,” and to 
another, “ You must go.“ That is not calling all the men to 
colors, not even all the young men. That is a case of “ Many 
are called but few are chosen,” and may God have mercy on 
those who are chosen. There is no assurance but that before 
they get done with this drafting business mercy will be desired 
by those who put it into effect. [Applause.] 


HEROES AT HOME. 

No, Mr. Chairman, this is not universal military service, but 
simply a system of taking the boys of America by force, if 
necessary, and sending them to Europe to do the fighting in 
the trenches and making it possible for the men over 25 to be 
heroes at home. By this plan these men over 25 will be able to 
say they were anxious to go, but under the plan adopted by 
Congress they could not. Oh, do you wonder that business 
men, professional men, editors, and others who wanted this war 
are now so enthusiastic for the War Department bill? I know 
some of them are willing to go, but in what capacity? 

I have received many letters and telegrams from men offering 
to go to war as officers or to serve in the quartermaster or some 
other noncombatant department, but I have had none who are 
under 45 years of age offering to serve in the ranks and die in 
the ditch. They are all in favor of this selective draft by which 
the young men under 25 will do all that. Well, all that I can 
say is that this Congress may swallow the draft part of the bill, 
but I refuse to believe that a majority of the Members of the 
two great legislative bodies of this Nation will ever permit that 
part of the War Department and President’s plan to be adopted 
by which we shall take only the boys to the trenches. [Ap- 
plause.] In my judgment, such a plan of raising an army is 
unworthy of a great, intelligent, humane people. If I had my 
way, in case it becomes necessary to draft. I would draft body 
under 22, and I certainly would never permit newspaper editors, 
professional men, and business men to be exempt. [Applause.] 

I have now discussed the principal objections brought for- 
ward against the volunteer system und not a single one of them 
has any foundation. When put through the crucible of criticism, 
there is nothing left but dross. 

REASONS FOR VOLUNTEER PLAN. 

Now, what are some of the reasons for adopting and using 
the volunteer plan? It seems to me it is more important that 
we use the volunteer system in this war than in any war we 
have ever had. Why? Because this war was declared for de- 
mocracy, world democracy. It is extremely important, therefore, 
to show the German people, and especially the people of the 
other nations of the world, that we can assist in the overthrow 
of Prussianism without resorting to the cornerstone principle 
of German militarism, namely, compulsory service; at least not 
in the very beginning of the war. If we adopt conscription 
without even trytng the volunteer plan, it is a confession of one 
of two things: Either the war is extremely unpopular, and we 
are afraid Americans will not volunteer, or else we can not 
carry on a war for democracy and retain the democratic institu- 
tions we ask the world to adopt. 

Another reason why I favor raising all the men possible by the 
volunteer system is that our Army must meet the best soldiers 
on earth to-day. The volunteers will make the best army our 
country can produce, because of the spirit they will possess, 
while if we resort to conscription and take the loafers and slack- 
ers, and we are told they are the ones this plan proposes to get, 
what kind of an army shall we have? To me the worst of it is 
there will be some mighty fine patriotic fellows who must be 
mixed in with those of the second rate and disgraceful class 
whom it is necessary to conscript. 

VOLUNTEER SYSTEM IN ENGLAND. 


Much has been said about the experience of the other English- 
speaking countries in this war. Men say, “ Look at England.” 
They say the volunteer system been a failure there. All 
right, let us look at England. She is winning the war and with 
volunteers, too. What has happened? She raised more than 
5,000,000 volunteers. If we were to do as well, we would raise 
15,000,000 volunteers before we would resort to the draft. Eng- 
land has raised only about 1,000,000 by draft, and they have never 
yet gotten to the Continent. If she had used the draft in the 
beginning she would probably have had such great internal 
troubles it would have taken most of her regular army to get 
the conscripts. Canada has not resorted to the draft. Neither 
has Australia, and even if they should resort to it now, that 
would be exactly what this bill permits, namely, to resort to 
the draft when the volunteer plan will not produce the men. 
In Australia they had a referendum on conscription, and voted 
it down overwhelmingly. Even the Australian soldiers in the 
—— voted against conscripting other Australians for the 

-seas army. And the proposal there was not the straight 
draft, without giving men a chance to volunteer, as the War 
Department bill is. Their plan provided that if a sufficient 
number failed to volunteer, then the draft should be used; but 
even that was voted down. That was in a colony of the British 

not here in America, “The land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 
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JEFFERSON AND LINCOLN WOULD OPPOSE, 

The names of great men have been used in this debate, it 
being claimed that Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln 
favored the draft. There is absolutely not a scintilla of evi- 
dence anywhere in history to show that either of these great 
eharacters favored such a proposition as is asked for by the 
War Department. What Thomas. Jefferson said was that he 
favored military training for all the boys of the country. That 
was at the time of the War of 1812, too. But he not only did 
not favor the draft, but in a letter to John Adams about the 
same time expressly declared against the draft system. 

Mr. Lincoln never favored the draft until it had proved impos- 
sible to get sufficient volunteers. He said: 

We must somehow obtain more men or relinquish the original object 
of the contest, with all the blood and treasure expended in the effort to 
secure it. * * We have ceased to obtain them voluntarily. 

Another great democrat of the world who, we are told, 
favored conscription is Lloyd-George; but not before volunteers 
had been called for. He said at the time of the adoption of this 
draft bill in England: 

We can find no other means of getting men; we must get them 
immediately. 

NOT GENERAL-STAFF BILL, 

Why, gentlemen, not even the General Staff of our own Army 
favor the War Department bill as the testimony before the 
Military Committee proves. That bill is here because the presi- 
dent of the War College and the Secretary of War and the 
President want it. Cabinet officers and war secretaries are 
not infallible. What has happened in France? Why twice 
her cabinet has been changed because the French people thought 
those managing the war had made serious mistakes. What 
about England? Her premier, the real head of the Government, 
has twice been changed, and to-day Lloyd-George, a man from 
civil life, repeatedly hooted and jeered at by the press of 
England and the military authorities in the past, is now the 
supreme character of this world war. [Applause.] Yet when 
a Member of the American Congress dares to suggest that 
Cabinet members or military chieftains may be wrong, he is 
called unpatriotic and accused of helping the Kaiser. 


SHOULD CONGRESS BE ABOLISHED? 


If a Member of Congress is to hold his nose, shut his eyes and 
ears, and refuse to listen or think on any proposition presented 
here by the administration during this war and simply vote 
“aye” and excuse himself by saying he must “stand by the 
President,” what sense is there in having a Congress in exist- 
ence, much less in session? Why not save the expense and put 
the Members in positions in which they can be of some service 
to the country? I think we, too, should be subject to draft, if 
anybody is subject to draft, and I intend to vote to strike out 
the exemption of Members of Congress. I shall do this although 
I voted against declaring war and am one of those who will 
be subject to go, too, because of my age and my not haviug 
dependents. It is a singular thing that in this country which we 
call a democracy the only people who can not be made to fight 
have the power to declare war, while those who must fight and 
die have nothing to say about it. 

But, as I was saying, Mr. Chairman, Congress has something 
more to do in a crisis like this than simply to accept anything 
and everything in the way of legislation proposed by the Presi- 
dent and his appointees. In critical times like these it is our 
business to examine, consider, and change, if in the judgment 
of the majority changes are desirable in, all measures presented 
to us. Our first duty is to the American people, and I for one 
intend to discharge that duty as I see it in regard to this and 
every other measure which may come before this House. 

A LONG RACE TO RUN. 


Much has been said about how we are to get started in this 
war. Let us look a little further. Let us consider the fact that 
we propose to fight to the finish and win at the finish, too. I 
can not use more effective language to describe the situation 
confronting us, as I see it, than that great Democrat and ex- 
governor of Nebraska, Mr. SHALLENBERGER, used the other day, 
when he said: 

I have never seen prizes paid nor results decided at the start of 
any race. If the race was long and hard, as this race was bound to 
be, since its course ran round the world, the race was sure not to 
to the swiftest at the start, but to the racer that would run true to 
the stretch, that could stand the whip and spur when the race was 
heartbreaking, and the spurs are driven deep into the heaving flanks, 
and the cruel whip beats upon the struggling shoulders of the racers. 
+ In that sort of a race the volunteer soldier has never failed to run 
true to the finish and be in at the death. When the German autocracy 
shall finally be no more and democracy and enduring peace shall reign 
throughout the earth, the verdict of history shall be that the soldier 
‘that finally triumphed over military autocracy in Armageddon of 
the world was the English-speaking volunteer. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT NECESSARY TO WIN WAR. 

Mr. Chairman, there are three requirements for winning a 
war. This is especially true if the war is to be long, and we 
are told this war will de a long war. These requirements are 
first, men; second, supplies in the form of food, munitions, and 
money; and third, public sentiment to support the war. There 
will be no trouble about getting the men or supplies, but what 
about public sentiment? Much has been said in this debate 
about the value of the opinions of military experts. I agree that 
military experts must be relied upon in the handling of armies 
and the fighting of battles, but I fear they know very little 
about the common people from among whom the men who are 
to do the fighting and the dying must come. I am not a military 
man. I know nothing of military affairs, but I think I do know 
something of the common people of whom I have just spoken. 
I came up from them, and I am not so far removed from them 
either by experiences or by years as to have forgotten their 
viewpoint. 

Let us apply the two proposed methods of raising this army 
to the people and consider what the results will be. This selec- 
tive-draft system— which, as I stated before, nobody knows 
just what it is, but, as near as we can find out—will work 
something like this: After the census of the boys who are 
available has been made, the Army officers or their subordinates, 
whether they be local officers or not, will then select by lot the 
name of one out of every 15 or 20 boys, and these officials will 
then have power to exempt such of those that are drawn as 
they see fit, and say finally which boys shall stay at home and 
which shall go to the trenches. 

First, take the case of the boy whose name is drawn, who is 
willing to go and whose parents are willing he should go. He 
will feel and they will feel that he is the victim of this system. 
While there may be no opposition to his going, there will be 
but little patriotic sentiment developed as a result. They will 
feel that their boy was the victim of a lottery, while other 
boys remained at home. This is the very best possible result 
that can be had under this selective-draft system. 

Let us next take the case of the boy who is unwilling and 
whose parents are unwilling that he should go. He does not 
report to the recruiting station. An officer with a squad of 
men goes out to get him, and they take him peaceably if pos- 
sible, but forcibly if necessary, What is the result in the 
heart of that boy? He feels an injustice was done him, and 
in the hearts of those parents there is the same feeling of in- 
justice and resentment which in time will develop into bitter- 
ness. 

A third case—and I hope there will be few, if any, of these 
is where the boy and his parents are so unwilling that they will 
resist his being taken by force. Bloodshed will follow, and I 
need not describe the effect that will have on public sentiment 
in that home. But much as I fear such a condition, I hope 
there will be few, if any, of these cases. Taking the very best 
view possible of it, then, there is nothing in the selective-draft 
system to maintain a favorable public sentiment, to say nothing 
of building up and developing such a sentiment. 

Now, let us apply the volunteer system to the same situation. 
The President issues a call for volunteers. The boy, if he lives 
in the country, has been to town, or if in the city, has been 
down street, and has become enthused with the idea of volun- 
teering and fighting for his country. He comes home and tells 
his parents that he wants to go. I can see his father shaking 
his head and saying, “I don't know about that, my boy. You 
better think about it pretty carefully.“ And I can hear his 
mother saying, “ No, no, my boy; not yet anyhow.” But the 
boy is enthusiastic. He knows that other boys are going and 
the ideals of liberty and democracy placed in his heart by his 
parents and his teacher—the teachers of America, God bless 
them! They have done a wonderful work in this country— 
and with such ideals the boy insists that he must go. He says 
his forefathers went to fight for liberty and that he. should 
not be hindered from going, too. Then I see that father, the 
pride of having reared such a son, overcoming his fears and he 
gradually reaching the conclusion in his own mind that he 
should not interfere. I can see that mother, too. Her love 
for her boy fighting against her love for her country until the 
two blend into one, and with misty eyes and trembling lips she 
decides she must make the sacrifice. So the next morning the 
parents give up their boy and he goes away to war. What is 
the effect on public sentiment in that home? Are those parents 
resentful? Are they bitter? Not at all. They are proud that 
their boy has had the patriotism to volunteer. Are they in- 
terested in the success of the war? To ask that question is te 
answer it. Their hopes are in it, their hearts are in it, their 
own flesh and blood are in it, and they are willing to do any- 
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thing, to sacrifice everything if need be, to bring it to a success- 
ful conclusion. [Applause.] 
CONSCRIPTION v. VOLUNTEERING. 


Now,. gentlemen, which of these plans should we adopt? 
Either plan will produce an army. Under the draft system you 
will have an Army made up of men who feel they are the 
victims of the system, some of whom feel that injustice and 
unfairness was practiced against them. 

Under the draft system the homes from which these boys 
come, at the very best, will radiate only the spirit of submission 
to being victims of a lottery system, while in some instances 
they will become festering sores which will eat away the very 
roots of our national patriotic impulses. Under the volunteer 
system every home from which a soldier comes will radiate the 
spirit of patriotic pride because of the sacrifice that has been 
made willingly and freely. Such homes will be fountains of 
patriotism that will well up with irresistible force, develop- 
ing a public support of the war that will be worth more 
than all the conscripts that could ever be placed on the battle 
field. 

The draft system maintains and develops a spirit of submis- 
sion. The volunteer system creates and encourages the spirit 
df sacrifice. By which of these spirits do you think America 
will be more likely to win this war and at the same time keep 
her ideals and her free institutions when the war is over? For 
my part I can not see how any man inspired by the spirit of 
America can favor anything but a trial of the volunteer system, 
and I believe that the adoption of a system which prohibits 
men a chance to volunteer will be a dark spot on the pages of 
American history which must and will be erased when the forces 
of democracy again come into play in the minds and hearts 
of our people. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen here have said we should vote for this draft bill 
because the President and the War Department recommend it. 
If this were purely an administrative measure, I would agree. 
But this involves principles; in fact, the foundation principles 
of the Republic. These scientific War College gentlemen do not 
represent the people nor do they consider the principles in- 
volved. Simply because they arrogate to themselves the power 
to formulate laws under which men whom we represent must 
give up their lives is no reason why we should violate our con- 
victions and annihilate the freedom of the sovereign citizens of 
the Nation, especially when nobody has shown any valid reasons 
whatever for such a drastic deed. It is our duty to protect the 
freedom of the people and save to them their traditions, their 
liberties, and their lives. 

If this bill is passed, it means the beginning of militarism in 
America. It means that that powerful cabal composed of scien- 
tific military chieftains and the money kings have won. The 
military experts have persuaded the President and the money 
kings, through the newspapers, have persuaded a large part of 
the people into supporting the draft bill. But this is only the 
first battle, because militarism and democracy can not exist to- 
gether, and the American people will never give up their heri- 
tage, cost what it may in treasure and in blood. Let me close 
by saying this, gentlemen: In the battles yet to come, as in this 
struggle, I shall always be found fighting for the cause of de- 
mocracy which has grown and grown in the hearts of men and 
which can never be permanently overturned in free America, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I shall support the administra- 
tion program on this measure. A few days ago I received a 
letter from a constituent of mine at Madison, S. Dak., inclosing 
an advertisement for farm hands, guaranteeing the workmen 
against conscription, as follows: 

MADISON, S. DAK., April , 1917. 
Hon. C. H. DILLON. 

Dear Sin: I am inclosing you an ad. which I cut out of Dakota 
Farmer. Seems to me that there is no use urging farmers to w more 
crops if our friends to the north take advantage of us in shape. 
Two men of this . left last Saturday, and I understand that 
young men are leaving St. Paul at the rate of 20 per day. Wish you 
would bring it to the attention of the proper authorities. 

Respectfully, yours, 
CARL CHRISTIANSEN. 
FARM HANDS WANTED—-WESTERN CANADA FARMERS REQUIRE 50,000 AMERI- 
CAN FARM LABORERS AT ONCE, 


Urgent demand sent out for farm help by the Government of Canada. 
Good wages. Steady employment. Low railway fares. Pleasant sur- 
roundings. Comfortable homes. No compulsory military service. Farm 
hands from the United States are absolutely guaranteed against con- 
scription, This advertisement :s to secure farm help to replace Canadian 
farmers who have enlisted for the war. 

A splendid opportunity for the young man to investigate western Can- 
ada’s agricultural offerings, and to do so at no expense. 

Only those accustomed to farming need apply. 

For ‘particulars as to railway rates and districts where labor is re- 
uired, or other information regarding western Canada, apply to M. J. 
ohnstone, Drawer 197, Watertown, S. Dak., authorized Canadian Gov- 

ernment agent. 


I would like to know if any steps have been taken to stop 
these advertisements. I have heard that they would be dis- 
continued, but have no positive knowledge on the subject. 

This afternoon I received a protest from a South Dakota 
mother, a pitiful one. Let me read it. 

Canton, S. Dax., April 21, 1917. 


Mr. CHARLES DILLON, 
Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sin: We, the mothers of South Dakota boys from 19 to 23, 
protest against the drafting of children, compelling them against their 
will to enter the slaughter trenches across the sea. Oh pitiful! Send 
men if sacrifice we must have; men from 30 to 40. We mothers have 
a God-given right to have a voice in this matter, and we protest with 
all our souls against conscription. 

On ty A SOUTH DAKOTA MOTHER. 


I voted against the war resolution believing that my people 
did not want war; that a great Christian Nation could without 
sacrifice of national honor overlook wrongs inflicted jointly on 
all neutral nations, and ought to avoid war against a people 
that bore us no evil. 

Congress, in its wisdom, has declared war. Every patriotic 
citizen should now respond to the Nation’s call for service and 
bear the burdens laid upon him. This war will tax the coming 
generations. Sorrow, distress, misery, and death will follow 
its trail, yet I believe the American people will patiently bear 
all of these burdens even to crucifixion itself, if need be, in 
defense of our liberties. 

The administration forces want an army selected on universal 
liability to service. The opponents want a volunteer army, to be 
followed by conscription if necessary. Three weeks have passed 
since the declaration of war, and everyone knows that our 
efforts to secure volunteers in the Regular Army and National 
Guard have proved unsuccessful. - 

To mobilize an army composed partially of volunteers and 
partially of conscripts would be a dangerous experiment in time 
of peril; an experiment too great to risk at this time, I can 
see no good reason why we should refuse to follow the military 
men, skilled in thé arts of war, the recommendation of our Com- 
mander in Chief, and the War and Navy Departments. They 
are the military experts of the Government. Let us ungrudg- 
ingly give them the men and money, so that the war may be 
brought to a successful issue as speedily as possible. 

I can see nothing unfair in universal obligation to service. 
Every person between 21 and 40 years of age is to be enrolled for 
military service. The obligation and duty rests upon all of them 
equally. All of them can not go to war. Some must remain on 
the farms, some in factories and mines, and some must go to the 
front to fight the battles. 

Under the enrollment system no one is stigmatized. All are 
treated with equality. Under this system the soldier, the miner, 
the farmer, and the mechanic are all selected by the Government 
and placed where each can give the greatest service without 
injury to any class engaged in service. All who are enrolled are 
utilized and mobilized as the Nation’s protectors in that service 
in which they can do the most good. 

Those who march to the battle line are the Government's sol- 
diers especially selected for that purpose. They wear a badge 
of honor and become representatives of the Government on the 
battle line. 

By adopting selective conscription upon universal obligation 
to service in the beginning we place them upon an equal footing. 
Their responsibility becomes equal in the defense of our country 
in the hour of peril. 

Since war has been declared, we must get quickly an efficient 
army, and I believe this is the only way we can get it. The 
volunteer system may be all right, but it does not reach this 
emergency and under it the burden does not rest on all equally. 

We are consuming one week’s time in discussing this bill. Too 
much talking, too little action. The discussion in the House on 
the resolution to declare war consumed one day. When we passed 
the war resolution we pledged the resources of the Government 
for the prosecution of the war. I am ready to vote all the men 
and all the money necessary to bring the issue to a close as 
speedily as possible, and shall support the administration pro- 
gram, which program was virtually adopted when we ceclared 
war. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there has been 
much said in this debate about the Volunteers and the possibie 
reflection upon them so far as concerns this amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from California. [Mr. 
Kaun]. For that reason I feel it not inappropriate that I 
should say a word with reference to that. It was my honor 
and privilege to be one of those who volunteered in the 
Spanish War, and to be with those splendid men in the direct 
command of Gen. Joe Wheeler at Santiago. My experience 
with the Volunteers and my knowledge gained from long asso- 
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ciation with those who served in the Spanish War and in the 
Philippines, through an organization—the United Spanish War 
Veterans—which we formed and which has been in existence 
since that time, and of which I recently was the head, con- 
vince me, and I speak, I believe, for practically all of those 
men when I say it, that the best interests of the country, the 
best interests of the men who serve, will come through the 
adoption of the program outlined in the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California, which is advocated by the 
President and the General Staff of the Army. I have been in 
favor of this for a number of years, and I am glad to see my 
country adopting this patriotic and splendid program. 

It will not be considered a reflection upon the American 
soldier to have it said of him that his Government came to him 
and said that his services were needed. I wish that I might be 
one of those fortunate men to be called in this war that we 
have now with the Imperial Government of Germany. I would 
feel that I had been especially and signally honored, and so will 
it be with all of the Americans who are thus called to the colors. 
It is equal, it is fair, it is a just way to be called to serve your 
country, and that is the feeling and the judgment of the great 
majority of the men who served in the War between the States. 
I have in my district three posts of Grand Army veterans, I 
have one camp of Confederate veterans, and five camps of men 
who served in the later war, and all of these men believe that 
this measure, this amendment as proposed by Mr. Kaun, advo- 
cated by the Government at this time, is the right way, the best 
way, and the fair way to conduct the war and to raise an army. 
It is a pleasure for me to vote for this measure, which takes in 
all of the American people upon the same basis and leaves at 
the same time men in civil pursuits who can go on and attend 
to the things that are as important as being a soldier, staying 
at home and attending to the things that are necessary to 
maintain the Government and the Army; and I believe that this 
amendment as proposed will bring to this country the most 
splendid Army, the most patriotic Army, and the noblest Army 
of young manhood that has ever been called to the colors in the 
history of the country, one that will bring glory to the flag; 
and when they are called I believe that they will feelethat they 
are signally and especially honored. ‘There is no reflection 
upon a man being called upon to serve his country in war. His 
duty is to his country, and he can make no nobler sacrifice than 
to give his life to his country, be it in this or any other war in 
which his country is engaged. [Applause.] 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, the issue presented in the bill is 
whether 500,000 volunteer soldiers can be raised out of a pos- 
sible 20,000,000 of men from 21 to 40 years of age, while the 
necessary machinery required for conscription is being installed 
and perfected and the Regular Army and the National Guard 
are being recruited by volunteers to their authorized full 
strength. 

Unwilling to throw the volunteer system into the discard and 
junk pile without a test for raising the first 500,000 soldiers, 
I supported that feature of the bill; after the volunteer system 
was rejected, I voted for the conscript system, because we can 
not wage war without an army. ‘The volunteer systenr is not an 
experiment, 

Every war that the United States has ever waged has been fought 
and won by the volunteer system. There were over 2,000,000 
volunteer Federal soldiers and over a million volunteer Con- 
federate soldiers in the Civil War. It has been the system by 
which Great Britain, whose Government dates back almost a 
thousand years, has raised her armies with which she has suc- 
cessfully waged war in—except when she was defeated by the 
volunteer soldiers under Washington—every quarter of the 
globe. So successful has the volunteer system proven to her 
that the sun never sets upon her possessions and dominions. 
There are 5,000,000 volunteer British soldiers in the field to- 
day. Canada, with a population not exceeding 8,000,000 people, 
now has 400,000 volunteer soldiers, and Australia, with a 
population no greater than Illinois, now has 264,000 volunteer 
soldiers in Europe. In this sense it is old-fashioned, but none 
the less effective and efficient. The bill provides that the pro- 
posed volunteer and conscript soldiers are to be officered and 
trained by the same officers. The volunteer system is one of 
the distinguishing elements that constitutes the difference be- 
tween the liberal monarchical Government of Great Britain and 
autocratic Prussianism, which is based primarily and essen- 
tially upon conscription. In fact, conscription is the nursery 
of militarism; it is the handmaid of autocracy, the corner stone 
of imperialism, and the bulwark of the autocrat. I am one of 
those who believe that the best way to keep Prussianism out 
of the United States is to sow as few of its seed here as pos- 
sible. Conscription is the instrument by which countries at 
war may be bled white, and in this sense it is modern and up to 


date, and it assumes that the Government’s highest. business is 
war. I hope and trust that a way may be found for this Re- 
public to escape such a scourge. Let no one confuse universal 
training with conscription. 

There are three things vitally essential in war—men, money, 
and morale, the spirit, zeal, hope, and confidence of the soldiers, 
and the latter is almost as essential as either of the others. It 
is the propelling power that drives the army forward as steam 
does the locomotive. It is the current that vitalizes the wire 
and lights the way. It is the irresistible force of the onsweep- 
ing torrent. The volunteer, whether by reason of spirit of 
adventure or by reason of conviction of the justness and right- 
eousness of the cause and principles for which he fights, possesses 
in a greater degree the irresistible driving force that carries 
men through the firing line of the enemy. The conscript lacks 
zeal and enthusiasm, so essential and indispensable for that pur- 
pose, 

I recognize the immensity of the task upon which we hare 
embarked; that tremendous sacrifices will have to be. made by 
the people of the United States before peace is established. 
We have voted $7,000,000,000 for war purposes, a sum of money 
unparalleled in the history of the world. We have contributed 


our entire Navy, the Regular Army, and the National Guard, 


totaling a million soldiers; we are dividing without reservation 
our foodstuffs and necessaries of life for which we ourselves are 
how compelled to pay almost famine prices; we are furnishing 
all of our merchant ships to carry this foodstuff and these sup- 
plies to the allies in Europe; we are building a fleet of a 
thousand merchantmen in order to keep a constant stream of 
supplies of all character and kinds flowing to the allies; we pro- 
pose to assist in sweeping the ocean clear of the submarines. 
Are these not substantial initial contributions commensurate 
with our obligations in a war for which we are not responsible 
but that was forced on us as a result of the European war 
between nations bound together by war compacts, covenants, 
and treaties? Certainly it is more than Japan has done, which 
was in this war from the beginning by reason of these very war 
compacts, covenants, and treaties, 

The French and English are smashing the Hindenberg line 
daily. The Russians and the English are driving the Turkish 
line farther and farther back into Turkey. The man power of 
Germany is being exhausted at a tremendous rate; she is 
walled in with an iron band; her food supplies must be well- 
nigh exhausted; internal dissension, strikes amounting almost 
to revolution are reported daily ; the Empire must be in a state 
of exhaustion. Germany is in the condition of the South in the 
closing year of the Civil War. 5 

I do not believe that American patriotism is dead. I believe 
that there are more than 500.000 men -fit for service, willing to 
serve in this war because of the murder of Americans and piracy 
on American pi committed by Germany. I am fortified 
in this belief by the statement of those in position to know that 
over 100,000 Americans have offered to follow Roosevelt to 
France. Her ruthless destruction of American ships and 
American lives without notice or warning was no less an act of 
war against the people of the United States than if by order and 
direction of the German Government our coast cities had been 
bombarded, our freight and passenger trains, railroad bridges 
and tunnels had been destroyed in the same manner that our 
oversea carriers have been submarined. It was the ruthless 
submarine warfare of Germany that drew the United States 
into this war. When American genius has found the key and 
answer, as I believe it will, to this new method of destructive 
warfare, it will have rendered infinitely greater service than 
any number of millions of soldiers that we may send to France. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, all our people are impressed 
with the horrors and sorrows of war so profoundly that I need 
not suggest one word of admonition or regret to make more 
emphatic the sadness with which our Nation faces the present 
crisis. On the 5th of this month the Congress of the United 
States, by solemn declaration and by overwhelming vote, affirmed 
the existence of a state of war between this country and Ger- 
many. = 

8 thoughtful person these propositions, it would seem, 
should be beyond dispute. It is our duty to bring the war to an 
end at the earliest possible moment. It is our duty to make our 
undertaking successful. It is our duty to preserve human life 
and to adopt such a course as will minimize sorrow to the great- 
est extent within our power. It is our duty to devise a plan 
that during the war will insure the greatest tranquillity in 
economic conditions upon the farm, in the mine, in the mill, the 
factory, and the shop. Again, it is our duty, as Members of this 
body, to forget everything of personal interest and to consider 
our action here only as that action has to do with the welfare 
of our Nation, the attainment of peace, and the preservation vf 
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athe lives and property of our people and the peoples of the world. 
Better a thousand times that a Member of this body do his duty 
in helping to define a right policy though it mean political 
oblivion for him, than that by doing an act that strikes a com- 
promise with his conscience he help to adopt a course that would 
mean so much as the sacrifice of one human life. 

What, then, is the issue? There are two propositions of 
large magnitude before this body. One of them is the propo- 
sition, for which the administration stands, of providing an 
army to meet the present emergency that will be based upon 
what is known as the selective draft. The other is to raise an 
army based upon the idea that is recommended by the majority 
of the Members of the Military Affairs Committee, a plan that 
is known as the volunteer system of enlistment; and if that 
shall fail, or if the President does not desire to use it, then upon 
the basis of a selective draft. We have heard pretty words 
with regard to the volunteer system appealing to everything 
in the heart of sentimental character, and I must confess that 
if the arguments of sentiment alone could control the volunteer 
system undoubtedly would have the better of the argument. 
Sentiment is beautiful, but if sentiment means the prolonging 
of the war, sacrifice of life and property, and disarrangement 
of economic conditions throughout our land in greater degree 
than a more practical course, then, in my judgment, sentiment 
must give way to reason. Sentiment prompts the brave man 
to spring to the highest summit and wave the flag of his coun- 
try in defiance of the enemy, though he falls with the flag 
above him as a shroud by so doing. Reason prompts the brave 
man to save his life and direct his energies from behind the 
breastwork, thereby rendering service that is efficient and mak- 
ing a power for good the very nation for which he stands. 
Sentiment is heroic, sentiment appeals to the imagination, and, 
true enough, oftentimes by great sacrifices sentiment carries 
an army forward to victory. Reason is often lacking in that 
which appeals to the imagination, but it seems to me that at a 
time like this, if sentiment spells inefficiency, if sentiment spells 
loss of life, if sentiment spells prolonging of the war, if senti- 


ment spells the disarranging of economic conditions and tre- 


mendous sacrifice of property, all of these over and beyond 
what sound reason and judgment spell, then it seems to me 
that there is only one course for us to follow and that is the 
course that will mean an efficient nation, and by that I mean 
a nation efficient on the firing line, efficient on the seas, efi- 
cient on the farm, efficient in the shops and mills and factories 
that will be supplying the wants of those who will fight our 
country’s battles. 
WILL THE VOLUNTEER PLAN MEAN FEWER MEN? 

One would think from the strenuous way in which the vol- 
unteer plan has been urged over the plan of the selective draft 
that by some strange means the size of the Army could be 
smaller than if the selective plan shall prevail. Let us re- 
member that under both plans, if an effective fighting force 
shall be had, we will require precisely the same number of men, 
whether they come forward under the bill of the majority or 
whether they come forward under the measure that has the 
support of the administration. 

Those who urge the volunteer plan have dwelt much on 
the picture of the home, the son being torn from the mother, 
and all that, just as though the sorrows of war could be less 
under the one system than under the other. By what process 
can gentlemen emphasize the sorrows of war that come from 
the draft system without finding equal sorrows that come from 
the system of the volunteers? Indeed, if there could be a 
choice, it seems to me that every mother in the land would far 
prefer that she at least be spared from making the decision that 
her boy shall go, and rather that she bow her head to the flag 
of her country and say, “ My country has called you, I have 
not pushed you from me.” 

THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM AND EFFICIENCY. 

No one can contemplate the history of America, as that 
history has been written upon the field of battle, without a feel- 
ing of profound pride in the volunteers who offered their serv- 
ices to their country from the days of Lexington to the present 
hour. On the other hand, no one can read the story of the 
sacrifices these volunteers have made without also feeling that 
much of their suffering was in vain, that many of their lives 
could have been spared, that wars could have been shortened, 
and that even industrial conditions at home could have been 
better managed had there been more system and less sentiment 
connected with the handling of our military affairs. The men 
who volunteer from farm and office and factory are, as a rule, 
men who do not love to fight but volunteer because they feel a 
sense of duty toward their country. They are not accustomed 
to acting in groups, they are not accustomed to handling them- 
selves as soldiers; they possess bravery and courage in pro- 
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found degree but they are lacking in experience and training 
for the field of battle. 

I shall not go into detail at this time, but as brave and 
heroic as were the volunteers of the Revolutionary War it was 
the despair of Washington, as is known to every student of 
history, that he could not have at his command an army of 
a definite size that he could rely upon at a definite moment 
when action was demanded. No one can read the story of the 
War of 1812 without a feeling of humiliation on account of 
the way in which the land forces of our country went down in 
defeat before the armies of less numbers that were fighting 
for Great Britain. Our volunteers possessed bravery, but they 
did not possess military training. No one can read the story 
of the Civil War without being impressed with this fact, that 
we lost thousands upon thousands of precious lives because 
our boys were not trained, because we relied upon the volunteer 
system, and because as we went into engagement after engage- 
ment we could not be confident that we had the requisite 
number of men necessary to carry forward the movement to 
success. I love to read the story of the Civil War and I am 
proud of those brave men who to-day, in their declining years, 
we see wearing the coat of blue. I am proud, I say, of their 
bravery, their devotion, their courage, but I feel that we per- 
mitted many of their comrades, who were just as brave, to 
die on the field of battle, in hospitals, and on the march be- 
cause we were depending too much upon a happy-go-lucky 
policy of enthusiasm and volunteering and not enough, during 
the first year or so of the war, upon system. Indeed, who can 
say that the war would not have been ended within a year if 
a selective draft had been adopted in April, 1861. For my 
part, I believe it would have been ended at least within two 
years if the North had adopted such a policy as that and the 
South had relied upon the volunteer system. Then, what shall 
we say of sentiment? Shall we not say rather that we stand 
for a policy that will preserve life, that will shorten the war, 
that will save in most normal condition the economic func- 
tions of our Government? Have you heard of the old southern 
general, who, at the beginning of the Civil War, said, “We 
can lick the North with popguns in 80 days,” and when after 
four years of awful carnage, and the North had not been de- 
feated, he was reminded of his boast, and replied, “But we 
did not fight with popguns.” Gentlemen, the people against 
whom we are arming to-day do not fight with popguns. They 
are a brave people and none braver. They are an efficient 
people and none more efficient. They are a patriotic people 
and they love the land of their birth just as the American 
people love every rod of our hallowed soil. If we are to resist 
them we must do so in effective manner. This is not play- 
time. This Congress is not arranging a day of pleasure and 
sport. We are here for serious business, and we must act so 
that our country shall be efficient. 

WHAT VOLUNTEER SYSTEM MEANS. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us analyze the volunteer system and 
see what it really is. Under that system a call is made for an 
army of a certain size. If a less number than those who are 
called respond what do you suppose must be the effect upon 
our enemies? Why, immediately they will say, The people are 
not interested in the war; they are against the administration.” 
They will take heart and courage, make sacrifices that they 
ought not to make, and indeed prolong the war by reason of their 
lack of knowledge of the sentiment of our people. Again, we 
call for volunteers of a certain number. They fail to respond. 
We then are compelled to go into battle, if need be, with an 
army less than that which the Commander in Chief says is 
necessary to maintain our rights. Oh, but the gentlemen say, 
“We have provided in the volunteer bill that in such an 
emergency the President may call for drafted men.” Gentle- 
men, do you not see that you break down your own argument 
for a volunteer system when you put such a provision as that 
in the bill? Do you not see that you are forced to confess that 
you can not be sure that the army will be made up of 100,000 or 
5,000 men? 

Do you remember that little story of Edward Everett Hale, 
My Double and How He Undid Me, and do you remember in 
it the minister who found his work so hard that he arranged a 
double to help him; a man who looked exactly like the minister? 
Well, while the minister preached the morning sermon, he sent 
his double to preach the sermon in the afternoon. The con- 
gregation never awoke to the fact that they were listening to 
two different men, although sometimes they were amazed at the 
doctrines that were advocated in the afternoon when they re- 
called the theology that had been preached in the morning. 
One would think in listening to the arguments of some of our 
friends for the Dent bill that by some means they were speak- 
ing in doubles, and that one of the doubles is urging with en- 
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thusiasm the glories and blessings of the volunteer feature of | them will be entering this month and some of them in six 


the bill and condemning with all vehemence the system of a se- 
lective draft, and then in the next moment we are solemnly 
assured by the other double that the Dent bill provides for the 
system of the selective draft. 

If the selective-draft system is bad, how does it help matters 
to put it into use only after we have announced to the world 
our inability to obtain an army by volunteers? 7 

VOLUNTEER SYSTEM NOT EQUITABLE. 


But what of the way of raising an army by the volunteer 
system? In the first place there is no basis in the volunteer 
system by which one State may be required to contribute as 
much as another. The State that I represent has always been 
loyal to our country. It was loyal during the Spanish-American 
War. It was loyal when the President a year ago called for 
forces to go to the Mexican border, and had all the States of 
this Union responded as generously as did the State of Idaho 
there would have been upon the Mexican border between two and 
three times the number of men that the President felt was neces- 
sary to maintain the rights of our country there. Or, again, if 
other States had responded in proportion as did Idaho two- 
thirds of those whe went from Idaho to serve on the border 
could have been permitted to remain at home with their fam- 
ilies, engage in their regular line of work, and the duty of 
military service would have been more fairly apportioned 
throughout the United States than it was under the system 
that we followed a year ago. So it will be to-day. Already the 
enlistments in the Army and the Navy indicate the response is 
generous from our States, where the population is largely limited 
to small towns and rural communities. These are the places 
that have always been loyal and volunteered. Why should 
they be penalized for their loyalty and be asked to do the fight- 
ing for their country when the people of more populous States 
are not willing to serve? Our people do not want to fight. 
They are not bloodthirsty. It is a slur upon our volunteers to 
say, “Let those go who want to murder their fellow men.” 
Our people volunteer as a rule from sense of duty, except as 
they are forced into service by public sentiment. 

VOLUNTEER SYSTEM MEANS COMPULSION. 


There is another feature of this volunteer system to which 
I must refer. I will do so by pointing to the volunteer system 
that until recently was followed in Great Britain and that is 
to-day followed in Canada. Canada, with a population less 
than the population of the State of New York, has contributed 
nearly one-half a million men to the armies of Great Britain. 

This contribution has been made by volunteers, but our 
friends who are urging the volunteer system upon the United 
States do not tell all the story. They do not tell that these men 
are being paid handsomely for their military service in com- 
parison with what men have been paid within the United States, 
and they do not tell that conditions in Canada and Great Brit- 
ain have worked upon the men of those States a compulsion far 
more unjust, far more cruel than anything that can be sug- 
gested in the selective draft which is recommended by the 
administration. Go to a community in Canada, if you please, 
and if there remains still a young man who is not incapacitated, 
who has not enlisted, the ladies of the community are deco- 
rating him in public with yellow streamers and white feathers. 
He is being questioned over and over why he is not at the 
front. The little children in school are given badges which 
read something like this: “ My daddy has enlisted, has yours?” 
What must the father of the other little child think as he 
attempts to explain that the responsibilities that have been 
placed upon him in life and which maybe the community can 
hot grasp are such that he is doing the greatest service that 
man can do by refusing to go to the front. What must he 
think when the little child says: “ Daddy, why can’t I wear one 
of those badges”? Indeed, it may be it requires more of 
courage, more of patriotism to bear the burden that he has been 
asked to bear than for him to meet the responsibilities of serv- 
ice at the front. Would you have that kind of voluntary en- 
listment in our Army? That is precisely the kind that you 
will have in this country if you adopt the voluntary system. 
Do we follow the volunteer system or the system of the selective 
draft in other walks of life? Take with our children. We do 
not say in the fall of the year that all of the children who wish 
to do so may begin their school work the first Monday in 
September and let the others begin the Ist of October and 
others still three months later than that. Imagine a class in 
any grade in our public school attempting to conduct work 
when some of the children enter at one period and some at an- 
other. No; the best work is done when the children enter 
school at a given time and carry forward their work together. 
So with our Army. With volunteer system we may have 
50,000 men in three months or we may have 500,000. Some of 


months from now, necessitating various groups for training 
purposes with the constant loss in efficiency that comes there- 
from. Nor can we know whether we will need 100 officers or 
1,000, and it should be remembered it takes time and money to 
train an officer. 

Then, gentlemen, do you think it the part of wisdom, if 
500,000 men shall be needed, that those men be selected at a 
time when they can be trained and made efficient and not be 
an army of 500,000, brave and loyal though they may be, who 
are rushed into the line of battle without training, without dis- 
cipline, only to meet disaster and death that must come to men 
who are asked to meet an army that is organized upon the basis 
of efficiency in every part? 


VOLUNTEER SYSTEM UNJUST TOWARD COMMUNITIES. 


But, again, the volunteer system, as it is unjust oftentimes 
toward States, is unjust oftentimes toward communities. I 
know a township that contained not a single hamlet, but was 
made up entirely of farms in the State of Illinois, where in The 
area of 6 square miles more than 120 young men enlisted in the 
Civil War. Admire that community as you will, let me ask 
you if it was just toward that community that it should have 
been asked to make that sacrifice. Would not a system have 
been far better under which half of the young men from that 
community could have been permitted to go to the front? The 
other half could have been permitted to raise the food neces- 
say to supply the armies. This is but an illustration. The 
same illustration can be made with regard to mines, with re- 
gard to mills and factories, with regard to every line of work 
in which people are engaged, and the equitable system would 
be a system that would permit some to go from each community 
and some to remain and continue the work that must be carried 
on at home. 

And what of our college boys? Thousands of them are in 
our colleges and universities, young men from 18 to 30 years of 
age, than whom there are none better in all the world. These 
young men are loyal. They have fine sensibilities, and under a 
volunteer system these boys would be swept by an irresistible 
force into the Army. In your factory the boss can discourage 
enlistment, but in the college enlistment would be infectious. 
In a little while the boys who felt they could not yet enlist 
would find yellow streamers pinned to their coat lapels, white 
feathers thrust into their hats by feminine hands, and them- 
Selves asked on every corner, “ Why are not you at the front?” 
They would be so harassed and ostracized by society that they 
would enlist from sheer desperation. Gentlemen, in a few 
months your colleges would be almost depopulated of young 
manhood. But how under the selective draft? Why, it will 
fall on the college boy just as well as it will fall on the boy on 
the farm or in the mill. He will take his turn. His name will 
be on the list of eligibles, but until he is called he ean face the 
world as he goes about his duty in the classroom and on the 
campus, ready to respond when the country says, “Come on,” 
but knowing fairly well, if not summoned, that he may figure a 
half year or year ahead on definite work. 

IS VOLUNTEER SYSTEM EFFICIENT? 

Gentlemen, the volunteer system is a system of everybody's 
business that finally resolves itself down to being the business 
of nobody. It is the system of “ Let George do it.“ The selective- 
draft system is the system that says all of our people are in the 
service, whether at the front or at home, but that says to main- 
tain the greatest efficiency we must invite some to carry the gun, 
some to produce the food, some to produce the clothing, and 
others to produce the munitions of war. This is an age of or- 
ganization. The forces that we are arrayed against are forces 
of efficiency that are made efficient through system and organi- 
zation. We can not meet them except by the coordination and 
efficient management of all our resources. 

WASTE IN THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. 


Gentlemen, this leads me to another thought in connection 
with the volunteer system. Do you know that when Great 
Britain called for volunteers at the beginning of this war mil- 
lions of her men responded without regard to whether they 
were needed on the farm or in the factory, and without regard 
to whether their going would materially interfere with the food 
supply of Great Britain or with the supply of munitions for war? 
Consider, then, that after these men had volunteered, had 
stopped the wheels of industry in many places throughout Great 
Britain, had cost the Government of Great Britain untold ex- 
pense in training camps and equipment; consider, I say, that 
after many of these inen were trained for service 30,000 of them 
were called back from the army and told that they were needed 
more on the farms or mills or factories throughout the British 
Empire, What waste of efficiency was here! Food prices went 
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skyward, the armies were denied adequate equipment, and be- 
cause the men who should have been preparing equipment were 
at the front millions of dollars of loss was sustained by people 
throughout Great Britain through the fact that employees in 
such numbers had been taken away. Consider, again, the waste 
that the British Empire sustained through the months of train- 
ing of men for service who, at the end of their training, were 
withdrawn and told to return to private life where they could 
do more good. 

Gentlemen, let us not make the mistakes that Great Britain 
made. Why should we take all available men from the farms of 
a given county or State and let farming suffer; or why should 
we take all the available men from mill or factory or mine and 
let these institutions close down? Weuld it not rather be the 
part of wisdom to say that from the farming community we 
shall take part, not all; that from the mine part shall come; 
that from the mill part shall come; and from every walk of 
life part shall contribute, but not all? In this way there will be 
maintained the greatest amount of economic ability throughout 
our Nation, In this way will be maintained the greatest amount 
of producing efficiency on the part of our people. 

But, gentlemen, there is another consideration. Volunteering 
for service in an army is infectious; it runs through families, 
it runs through communities. On the other hand, other families 
and other communities are passed over without a call. Why 
should the six sons of one family volunteer for service while all 
of the six sons of another family remain at home? The selec- 
tive-draft system will right this wrong. It may draw one or 
two or three from each of the families, but in all probability it 
will not draw all from either unless emergency demands. Why 
should the only son of a widow who has no one else to lean 
upon but that one son be torn from the arms of his mother 
just because the mother and her boy are patriotic, while the 
son of the man of wealth who may not feel the responsibility 
escapes all service because it is volunteer and he will not go? 
The selective-draft system would right this wrong. Provision 
is made for excusing the man upon whom there is the responsi- 
bility of care for others. Oh, but some one says, under this 
system favoritism will result. g 

Gentlemen, favoritism through their own lack of willingness 
to bear a part will result a thousandfold more under the volun- 
teer system than it will result under the system of the selective 
draft. Indeed, it is this fear of favoritism that prevents free 
volunteering under the volunteer system, and if the people 
generally could feel that the men of wealth and influence would 
come forward and volunteer there would be no holding back on 
the part of people generally. We want a system that will apply 
to the man of wealth just as it applies to the man of humble 
means. 

EXAMINING THE WITNESS, 

Now, let us see what others think. In civilized countries it is 
the uniform policy of men to endeavor at least to be governed 
by the experiences of the past. In endeavoring to arrive at the 
truth of a matter intelligent people consult witnesses. 

In the matter of whether we shall have a volunteer or a selec- 
tive-draft system the part of wisdom adyjses the same course. 
Unfortunately for this inquiry the span of human life is short 
and we can not have the immediate counsel of mén who have 
been the eyewitnesses of the battles of long years past, but let 
us do the next best thing and gather, if we can, from history 
something of what those witnesses testified to during their time. 

Washington gave his unqualified approval to the proposition of 
universal obligation to serve the country as well as to be bene- 
fitted by it. He lamented the weakness of the volunteer system, 
Jefferson added his testimony to the same effect. 

In the War of 1812 the volunteer system was a complete fail- 
ure, and, amazing as it may seem, Connecticut and Massachusetts 
furnished no troops at all. 

The Civil War began with volunteers on both sides. but more 
than $650,000,000 was paid in bounties to volunteers by States 
and Nation, and then later the system of conscription was re- 
sorted to. Students of the Civil War are almost unanimous in 
their judgment that the selective-draft system would have saved 
life and property and wonld have shortened the war. 

In the War with Spain our President called for 200,000 men, 
but only 163,000 volunteered, and happily we did not need to 
press the matter further. We are honored in having as Members 
of this body 22 veterans of the Spanish-American War. ‘They 
were all volunteers, and what is their judgment? Five of them 
stand for the volunteer system and 17 of the 22 support the 
policy of a selective draft. Is their judgment to be considered, 
or are we to brush aside the testimony of these men as so much 
rubbish? 

Last year the President could not send to the Mexican border 
the force he wanted to, because our people did not come for- 


ward for service, and this in spite of free criticism they had 
indulged in because we did not use stern means toward Mexico. 
The President is Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. He has as his advisers in this matter 
the officers of the War Department. ‘The President, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the officers generally of the department are 
in harmony in advising that in the light of experience in the 
past the selective-draft system is one that will mean efficiency 
and that will save human lives. Read the testimony that can 
be gleaned from the present war in Europe, and there the an- 
swer is the same. Gentlemen, can we be blind to these things? 
Can we be deaf to this testimony? Admitting that there is 
testimony on both sides of the question, there can be no doubt 
in my mind that the testimony is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the policy of the selective draft. 
NOT THE CONSCRIPTION OF CIVIL-WAR DAYS. 

It should be remembered that the selective draft that is pro- 
vided for in the pending bill is not the conscript policy of the 
Civil War. Under that policy the rich man could buy his way 
out by hiring a substitute; under that plan the burden of gov- 
ernment was not placed equally upon all alike, but the burden 
was placed more heavily upon the poor. I am opposed to any 
system that would permit a return to such conditions, The 
system of the selective draft in the pending measure is not that 
system. The system of the selective draft that is here proposed 
shows no favoritism and applies alike to rich and poor, to high 
and low, and thereby is in harmony with American institutions. 

The Senate bill fixes the age of eligibility to enlistment at 
from 19 years to 25. The House bill fixes the age at from 21 
to 40. I am personally in favor of the House provision rather 
than the provision of the Senate, but I would be inclined to 
raise the House provision to 45 years instead of leaving it at 
40. I then think we might properly provide that those above 
the age of 45 and those possibly between the ages of 18 and 
21, with their parents consent, could voluntarily have their 
names placed upon the list of eligibles, the Government reserv- 
ing the right, if their names were drawn, to reject them and 
ask that they continue their service in private life. 

The President of the United States is not of my political 
party, but I seem to have more confidence in him than many of 
his own party who fear favoritism. I am not afraid to trust 
the President. Inequalities will undoubtedly exist under any 
system, but I believe that your leader and mine, the leader of 
our Nation at this time, will guard with due fidelity the rights 
of the most powerful and the humblest citizen of our land. 
Mr. Speaker, those who urge the volunteer system appear to 
believe that part of our people are loyal; that part only of our 
people will volunteer for service. We who stand for a selective 
draft believe that overmhelmingly our people are loyal. Aye, 
indeed, we believe that to-day they stand forth, all of them, as 
volunteers. They are volunteers not after we pass this bill, not 
because of this legislation, but because our country is in peril. 
They are all volunteers because they are citizens and claim the 
protection of their country's flag. They are volunteers and 
they are to-day standing at attention and are ready to serve in 
that place where their country has most need of them. 


SELECTIVE DRAFT MEANS HONOR, 


It has been said over and over on this floor that: the selective 
draft will place the badge of dishonor upon every man who 
shall be chosen. Gentlemen, if we pass the bill that the ma- 
jority of the committee has reported, but which the adminis- 
tration does not want, and do not adopt the policy of the selec- 
tive draft until volunteers shall have been called for, then, I 
admit, there might be merit in the suggestion that the selective 
draft is the badge of contempt. But, gentlemen, if we begin 
with the selective draft, if we begin with the theory that all 
men have volunteered and that some are chosen to continue 
upon the farm, that some are chosen to continue the wheels of 
industry, that some are chosen to serve in line of battle, then 
the selective draft becomes not a badge of contempt but a badge 
of honor. Reference has been made on this floor to the ex- 
pediency of supporting one policy or the other. My friends, 
this is a matter in which there can be no expediency, and no 
Member of this House is deserving of a place in this body un- 
less he is willing to put aside all personal ambition, all per- 
sonal hope of preferment, and support a policy that will insure 
his country’s good. 

Picture in your minds what war means. Picture the infernal 
trenches in Europe. Picture the dead interred in long lines in 
unmarked graves. Picture the sick and the wounded. Picture 
the men and boys from whose eyes the light of the day has 
gone and who never again can see the beauty of flowers and 
trees and mother and sweetheart and other visions that can 
only be called up in memory. Picture those things and the sor- 
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row of the million homes, and then know it is our duty, our 
solemn duty before God and man here and now to vote for that 
system of raising an army that will mean efficiency, that will 
shorten the war, that will save human life and suffering. 

I have letters and telegrams bearing upon all sides of this 
question, and I admire and respect those who have given me 
the benefit of their advice. I admire the man who wrote me 
as a veteran of the Civil War he was one of six brothers 
who yolunteered for service in that great crisis. I admire 
him when he believes that the volunteer system is the one 
that is best in the present moment. I have a letter from an- 
other yeteran of the Civil War, who says: “I ask you to hold 
up the hands of our noble President.” I admire the mother 
who telegraphed me: “I am the mother of two sons, and I 
urge you to vote for the selective draft.” And I have many 
more. The spirit of them all is the same. Though they recom- 
mend plans that are opposite, their communications carry the 
same love of country, the same loyalty, the same willingness 
to sacrifice, if need be, that their country may survive. And, 
gentlemen, it is my judgment that the spirit of these commu- 
nications is the spirit that permeates the American heart to-day. 
The people expect us to bear the responsibility of devising the 
best way that they can render service. That is our problem. 
And the people want us to do our duty as we see it. 

The selective-draft system is in harmony with our whole 
system of Government, a system by which every citizen does 
his “bit.” When it comes to taxation we do not pass around 
the hat and let those contribute to the support of country, 
State, and Nation who desire to have part in bearing the bur- 
dens of government. We endeavor to levy the tax to support 
our Government in such a way that it will be just and equitable 
throughout. And when we build our roads we do not call for 
volunteers; and when we summon our juries we do not ask 
every man who wants to serve to have a place in the jury box, 
and, if no one yolunteers, dismiss all cases, Rather, we work 
upon a theory that in republican government all are entitled 
to the benefits of government, and all are entitled to and should 
bear the responsibilities of its life from day to day—its re- 
sponsibilities in days of peace and its responsibilities in days 
of war. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion I hope and pray Almighty God that 
the sacrifice may now be complete, and that we may be spared 
from further sacrifice in this awful war. I somehow feel that 
before the year has passed the end of the carnage will be at 
hand; but I do not know. We must prepare as though the 
task were great; and regardless of political party, regardless of 
past opinions upon the issues that divided Europe, regardless 
of the blood that flows in our veins, we must now be one 
people. I shall support the administration measure because I 
believe it means team work. I believe it means efficiency and 
coordination. It means efficiency on the farm; it means effi- 
ciency in the mill and factory; it means efficiency on the firing 
line. I shall support the selective draft, as urged by the ad- 
ministration, because I believe it means the shortening of 
this awful war, because I believe it will demonstrate to 
the world that America is one in thought and can be one in 


action, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hamer). The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Swrrzer] is recognized. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, a state of war has been de- 
clared and the resources of the Nation have been pledged and 
an initial appropriation of $7,000,000,000 made for its success- 
ful prosecution, all of which I have supported by my vote, 

Congress is now confronted with the task of enacting legis- 
lation to provide the machinery for raising a large army. Two 
plans are being considered by this body, having for their ulti- 
mate object the raising of an efficient army. Both in their ad- 
ministration will work many hardships, many inequalities, and 
much injustice to numerous individuals; but no method can be 
devised by the genius of man but what in its administration 
will work inequities, hardships, and injustice to many of our 
citizens. One method proposed is that of voluntary enlistment, 
hastened by the threat of conscription. The other by selective 
draft. 

Were I moved by sentiment alone to make my choice I would 
vote for the volunteer proposition. But realizing that we are 
embarking upon a stupendous undertaking, and that every asset 
of the Nation must' be coordinated with the fighting strength 
of the Nation which is to be called to the colors, and that an 
effective combatant in the present world’s war must be a huge 
fighting machine constructed and wielded upon cool, calculating, 
and experienced business as well as military lines, and with due 
regard to the efficient utilization of every resource of the Na- 
tion necessary to support and maintain our fighting strength, I 


have come to the conclusion that sentiment alone must not con- 
trol my action. 

The selective draft has been recommended by the General 
Staff of the Army, having years of military experience and after 
nearly three years’ study of all of the conditions of the present 
conflict raging in Europe, and purposes the development to the 
highest efficiency of every activity of the Nation necessary to a 
successful prosecution of a possible long, world-wide war. 

The method assumes that every able-bodied American is 
imbued with love of country and will patriotically render any 
service that our Government requires. Certainly no one should 
assume otherwise of any citizen and no reflection should be 
cast upon his courage and loyalty until it has been actually 
demonstrated that he has failed to recognize his full duty to 
the Government under which he lives, 

I believe it to be the duty of every Member of Congress to 
support and vote for the plan which, in his best judgment, will 
be certain to raise the most efficient military organization and 
cause the least inconvenience and friction among the ranks of 
the people from which it is taken. As to how my constituents 
feel or view the pending propositions I have had scarcely ne 
advice, but I am sure that the great majority of the people of 
my district favor some form of universal military training. 
Had such a system obtained during the past few years all 
men of military age would have had the requisite military 
training, and in making the call to the colors the President 
would undoubtedly apply the principles of the selective draft, 
which the War Department, the President, and nearly all 
military experts urge as the most effective method of mobiliz- 
ing a large army and the resources of the Nation. 

The champions of the volunteer system invoke the aid of the 
draft in the event of the failure of sufficient voluntary enlist- 
ments—that is, they first propose to try out the method of 
selecting from those only who volunteer their service. The 
selective draft proposes to select from all of the available mili- 
tary force of the country. No doubt every State of the Union 
will be required to furnish its quota of soldiers based on the 
population of each State and through the local tribunals and 
other administrative machinery of the proposed selective-draft 
law all will be exempted whose services are necessary to make 
an efficient war mobilization of the resources of the Nation 
and only those taken who are best fitted for military service, 

The selective draft now proposed will call to the colors 
those who are now mostly untrained and absolutely unorgan- 
ized, who would have been called by classes had they been 
trained under some universal military system. I shall vote for 
the Kahn amendment. . [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). The geutle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON] is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, before making the few 
remarks I shall make to-night I desire to ask to be allowed to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, and I hand in now the ex- 
tension which I desire to make formally on the merits of this 
question, as follows: 

The differences between the committee bill of the House and 
the War Department bill are as follows: 

(a) The committee bill makes the age for compulsory mili- 
tary service from 21 to 40 years, and this is recognized by all 
the world as the most efficient military period of life. 

(b) The War Department bill makes the term of compulsory 
service run from 19 to 25 years, placing the burden on the very 
youngest of those suitable for military service. 

Now, the plea made for the administration measure is that 
it is democratic and distributes the burden equally on all. How 
can this be justified when we know that there are 22,000,000 
men of military age, between the ages of 19 and 40, and the 
bill proposes to put all the fighting on the 7,000,000 who are 
from 19 to 25? How this can be called democratic I do not 
know. 

(a) The committee bill asks for a call for volunteers prelim- 
inary to the conscription and asks that if that raises enough 
men no conscription be made. The Secretary of War says 
there will have to be a census of the men of war age taken, and 
it will be four months before conscription can begin. This 
period the committee asks to be utilized in getting volunteers, 
and if they do not get the 500,000 wanted, then let conscription 
proceed. 

(b) The War Department says no; we will wait until the 
census is taken and select those we want and draft them. 

These are the fundamental differences. 

I favor the committee bill; first, because it is the plan I ad- 
vocated when running for election and upon which I was 
elected February 21, 1917; second, it is democratic in that if 
the draft becomes necessary it will be from the whole body of 
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men of military age 22.000.000 of them—and not from the 
7,000,000 boys under 25 years of age, as proposed by the War 
Department. The claim that it is wasteful because it would 
take the skilled workman from the shops and other occupations, 
where they are needed worse than in the Army, is exploded by 
the clause of the committee bill that allows the Executive to 
reject such as he sees fit and return them to their usual occu- 
pations, just as is provided in the War Department bill for 
returning these drawn in the draft who are needed at home. 

The War Department bill divides the grown male inhabitants 
of the United States into two classes—one class under 25 
years of age, being liable to serve in the Army, and the other 
over 25 years of age, being liable to serve in Congress. And the 
irony of it is that those of us who are serving in Congress have 
voted the country into war, and now are asked to vote the 
fighting on the boys who are ineligible to come to Congress and 
40 per cent of them too young to vote. ‘This does not appeal 
to me as democratic. The committee bill says that no man 
shall be forced to fight by conscription until he has the right 
to vote and choose his rulers, They say England tried volun- 
teering and failed. She raised 5,000,000 men that way and 
has gotten only 300,000 by draft, while Canada has not yet 
adopted conscription and the sound of the magnificent charge 
by which the Canadians, all volunteers, swept the Germans 
from the impregnable fortress of Vimy Ridge has echoed 
around the world, and will stand as one of the marvelous 
achievements of this marvelous war. Orators have declaimed 
in this Hall that the volunteer system failed during the Civil 
War; the records show that the Government put into the field 
around 3.000,000 men during that struggle; that 46,000 of 
them were drafted and 73,000 were substituted for men who had 
been drafted, making about 119,000 out of about 3,000,000 
enlisted who were the result of draft. The American people 
in that time of fearful distress, when the unity of the Nation 
was in the balance, almost rebelled at the conscription prin- 
ciple, even where it was not accompanied by the arbitrary 
right to select which should go and which should remain at 
home out of any group which should be drawn, as is proposed 
here, and it was resorted to only when circumstances were des- 
perate. A historian of very respectable standing, writing of 
that incident in our history, says: 

t that Co realized at last the itude 

By Fd mate difficulty oe the war it had embarked aon 

Are we to confess to the world that our condition is almost 
desperate and that desperate remedies must be applied from the 
start. The same distinguished author says: 

In carrying it into execution the Goyernment learned something 


more of the temper of the people. Intense excitement here ac- 


companied the progress of the conscription; in some places it was 


forcefully resisted, not so much because of the deep unpopularity of 
the thing itself as use it seemed to be enforced with gross partisan 
partiality. Democratic counties, it began in some parts of the country 
to ap „were much more hea drawn m than those whose 
votes Sea been cast in the elections for the party in power. 


Now, with the selective principle embodied in the administra- 
tion bill, how much greater the opportunity to charge partisan 
enforcement with a local tribunal, presided over by a local 
politician, with the power to say which men ont of any group 
selected or drawn should serve. The same distinguished author 
continues: : 

The excitement culminated more sharply and ominously in New 
York than anywhere else, and in serious 
outbreaks occurred, savage draft riots, im the 
recollection many a long year, like an 98 3 for four whole 
days of memorable summer, July 13 to 16, the town was prac- 
tically at the mercy of mobs which surged in its streets almost at 
wil, 


It may be of interest to the House to know that this distin- 
guished author is named Woodrow Wilson, and all that he says 
with reference to the unpopularity of the draft when Gettys- 
burg was imminent and the whole Nation was in the throes of 
the struggle will be deeply intensified under the administration 
measure, at a time when the condition of the Nation while seri- 
ous is by no means desperate or even perilous, and when the 
plan proposed is capable legally of the most far-reaching favor- 
itism in its énforcement. ; 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borranp] said the other 
day that we must not call for volunteers, because the young 
and choice spirits would first respond; he said: 

It is possible to beat the tom-toms thro 
to enlist the school boys. A 

The bill he advocates provides that the school boys and those 
barely out of school shall do all the fighting, hence I take it 
that he objects to the school boys fighting of their own free 
will, but desires that they be forced into the firing line where 
they will have a monoply of the fighting at the dictation of 


other people. And at the very period when the boys capable of 
the highest inspirations: and when left to the influence of those 
inspirations will display a patriotism unsurpassed by any other 
age, the inspirations are dissipated by a refusal to allow them 
to volunteer their services, and his patriotism is destroyed by 
being driven by a provost marshal to enlist into a service which 
his country refused to allow him to do voluntarily from patriotic 
impulses. 

The same gentleman from Missouri says that calling for 
volunteers is like passing the hat around for voluntary con- 
tributions with which to conduct the war. We have just passed 
the hat by issuing $7,000,000,000 of bonds and have asked the 
people to come up and volunteer their funds and take bonds in 
exchange. Just as we would ask them to volunteer their services 
in return for pay and patriotism. The two are exactly parallel. 
The gentleman says we should conscript men, as we do finan- 
cially. To follow his argument, we would have not only directed, 
the issuance of the bonds, but we would have provided that Mr. 
Morgan should take one billion, and Mr. Reckefeller should take 
another, and Mr. Carnegie another, and Mr. Armour another, 
and Mr. Schiff another, and so on. That would have been 
selective financial conscription. Just as the gentleman pro- 
poses selective personal conscription, and one is as just as the 
other. Real financial conscription is laid in taxes, where the 
burden is supposed to be laid on each man in proportion to his 
ability to bear it. And if every man was required to bear his 
part of the actual fighting the cases would be parallel; but 
this bill proposes to put the whole burden on a class embracing 
one-third of those of war age, and then to arbitrarily select 
from that class the members who shall bear the burden. Will 
not this produce occurrences throughout this fair land that, 
in the language of Mr. Wilson, “ will linger like a nightmare for 
a generation”? Some of the public press have denounced those 
who have differed with the War Department on this proposition 
as being unworthy of a seat in Congress or citizenship in the 
United States. And yet one of the very papers that has been 
the most radical in its criticism is now insisting on a reorgani- 
zation of the very department whose dictum we are required 
to take. The Washington Post says: 

The inadequate and inconsistent organization of the General Govern- 
ment must be superseded by a machine that will capably organize and 
apply the latent resources of the Nation, * + e ack that is being 
done at this moment must be undone. It is worse than useless effort; 
it is needless to go into details; anyone familiar with the energies of 
the various departments, co ions, boards, and bureaus can giv 


e 
examples of undertakings now on foot which are in conflict with one 
another, and all of them inadequate to the needs of the country. 


May we not then be pardoned for standing on our own 
opinions in these momentous matters when we find the sponsors 
of these departments themselves confessing their inadequacy 
and inefficiency? I have the honor to represent a district which 
was proudly designated by Andrew Jackson as the land of his 
nativity ; and the indomitable spirit epitomized in that remark- 
able man was but the expression intensified of the love of 
liberty and justice and determination to stand for right which 
inspires all of that great Scotch-Irish population which re- 
deemed the Piedmont and mountain sections of the Carolinas 
from the forest and the savage, and which planted the standard 
of liberty on American soil and maintained it with “their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor,” and demonstrated 
their loyalty by their overthrow of the British Army on Kings 
Mountain by a volunteer army of the same blood. 

And around that historic field in the same district are 
grouped the battle fields of Cowpens, Camden, Hanging Rock, 
Hobkirk Hill, Blackstock, and Beaufort, all eloquent testimony 
of the patriotism and the worth of the people whom I repre- 
sent, whose blood runs through my veins, and who would repu- 
diate me, and properly so, if I should bow the knee to news- 
paper clamor or yield my opinions of right and justice to that 
of the highest potentate of the land. My loyalty to the great 
President of the United States needs no testimony from me. 
When some of the peopie who are clamoring so loud for 
unquestioning obedience were bending their energies to defeat 
his election as the standard bearer of Democracy, and when 
many of the papers that are raising the senseless clamor were 
prostituting their power and their columns to the despicable 
attempts to destroy him politically and turn his picture to the 
wall in this great Nation, the records of the Democratic con- 
vention of South Carolina and the great convention at Bal- 
timore will indicate to any man whọ will examine them 
my loyalty to him from the beginning of his rise in American 
politics, and that loyalty has never faltered; and I know the 
greatness of his heart and intellect too well to conceive that 
the would expect a fellow man to subvert and surrender his 
conscientious convictions on a great question as a test of his 
loyalty. 
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I will now devote just the few minutes that I have to a discus- 
sion of some of the matters that are hardly germane to the 
issues that are being discussed now. ‘There is one policy that 
I have heard reiterated upon this floor, though, that I desire 
to direct the attention of this committee to. The distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] more than a week ago 
took the position in his speech that the calling for volunteers 
was the same as the passing of the hat for voluntary contribu- 
tions to the war chest of Uncle Sam. A day or two ago the 
newspapers had the picture of Uncle Sam sitting on a curb- 
stone, holding out his hat and asking passers-by to contribute 
to his fund; and they seem to think that is on the par with 
asking men to volunteer their services for the Army. 

Let us look at it for one minute. We passed a bill the other 
day to issue $7,000,000,000 of bonds. Did we not pass the hat 
then? Was not that an invitation to all the citizens who had 
money to come up and loan it to Uncle Sam—volunteer the 
funds—and take Uncle Sam’s obligation for it? Suppose we 
had applied the conscriptive plan to that, what would we have 
done? In that same bill we would have said, “ Yes; we are 
going to issue $7,000,000,000 of bonds, and we are going to con- 
script a billion dollars from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, and we 
are going to conscript a billion from Mr. Morgan, and we are 
going to conscript a billion from Mr. Carnegie, and another from 
Mr. Schiff, and another from Mr. Schwab, and so on, and instead 
of having a proposition for volunteer contributions to the war 
chest of this country we would have had a conscription just as 
we propose in this bill for the young men of this country. 

That was a fallacious argument, it seems to me. I heard a 
gentleman say when he went out of the Chamber after that 
remarkable manifestation of power that came from the Speaker 
of the House the other night, that it was merely sentiment; 
that we merely had sentiment on our side and argument on the 
other. 

Patriotism is sentiment, because it is defined as love of your 
country, and the manifestation of that love is service to your 
country; and if that is not sentiment, what is sentiment? 

We are bound by sentiment, and I wanted to exhibit to you 
the highest manifestation of that, coming from a private citi- 
zen in moderate circumstances in my county, who is in the 
service of Uncle Sam, and to show you that that is the kind of 
citizens we have down in the fifth district of South Carolina. 
It says: 

Mount CroeHan, S. C., April 23, 1917. 
Hon. W. F. STEVENSON, 


Washnigton, D. C. 

Dran Ma. STEVENSON : If I were a member of the Carriers’ Associa- 
tion I would try to get a resolution pa asking Congress to cut our 
salary 10 per cent for the duration of the war. 

Who ever heard of a higher manifestation of sentiment than 


that? 


But as I am not a member, will write as an individual carrier. You 
know me personally and know my circumstances. I have a wife and 
four little girls and don't suppose I will be called upon to do military 
duty, but I do want to gg some way, and I am perfectly willing for 
Congress to cut my salary 10 per cent or more for the duration of this 
war and use the money in any way they see fit. 

; And I am sure a large majority of the boys would be pleased to help 
n this way. 


Yours, truly, JuLIUs S. BURCH, 


Rural Letter Carrier No. 1. 


[Applause.] 

He is a young man who comes of stock that has volunteered 
in every war since this great country was established. 

Now, that is the kind of patriotism to have. You will not 
sce any higher manifestation of it anywhere. 

I have a telegram which says that those who have boys do 
not want conscription; those haying none want it. And that 
is the milk in the coconut of all these manifestations you have 
over the country and these telegrams which you receive. I 
haye one from a mother, who says, “ Do not allow them to put 
all the fighting on the boys.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I regret I can not say more. I have 
listened to so much talk that I have lost my voice; anyway. I 
expect to vote against unconditional conscription and to stand 
by the rights of my people to volunteer, as they have always 
done, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucker] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I have been somewhat reluc- 
tant to inject my views into this debate. I am inclined to believe 
that each and every Member, in response to the solemn and 
responsible duties imposed upon him, has given thoughtful and 
serious consideration to the question in issue and has reached 
a conclusion as to his duty. After much reflection I have 
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reached a determination which will guide me in casting my 
vote, though, I confess, I have suffered embarrassment and 
am not yet entirely free from doubt. 

Thus far in our preparations for the conduct of a war which 
we fervently hoped might be avoided, but which was finally 
forced upon this Nation by the Imperial German Government, I 
have followed every suggestion and conformed to every recom- 
mendation coming to us from the President and the executive 
departments. I hoped to do so to the end. I am still ready to 
vote all the money which may be required and to authorize the 
raising of an army large enough to insure speedy and certain 
victory and the ultimate triumph of the great principle for 
which we contend. But if the Congress is not ready to sur- 
render its constitutional powers, then, with due respect to those 
who differ from me, we are bound, in my opinion, under the oath 
we took, to fearlessly express our judgment as to the method of 
providing an army. Here is where the controversy arises. The 
issue is, Shall we appeal to patriotism or resort to force? Pages 
of history are aglow with the brilliant achievements and glorie 
ous victories of right against wrong, won by the patriotic sons 
of America, who voluntarily tendered their services—brave boys 
who were willing to fight and, if need be, to die for their coun- 
try and its ideals. No gentleman has referred or will refer to a 
single page of the history of this history-making Republic that 
proves or tends to prove the inefficiency of volunteers. No one 
has disputed or will dispute the fact that every great war in 
which we have engaged has been fought and won by volunteer 
soldiers. It was a volunteer soldiery that won the battles of 
the Revolutionary War against the then most powerful military 
power on earth; volunteers broke the shackles that bound us, 
gave us personal liberty and a sovereign Republic; it was volun- 
teers that won our wars in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; it was volunteers thar won the decisive battles of our 
Civil War; it was volunteers that liberated Cuba from the hand 
of oppression; it was the volunteer soldier who gave to the 
Philippine people a realization of the dream that they would 
ultimately be free. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, time is too short to enter upon a full dis- 
cussion. I listened with interest and pleasure this afternoon to 
the wonderfully great speech delivered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann]. I can only refer to some of the points 
made by him. I remember that he and every other gentleman 
who had spoken for conscription sought to make it plain that 
no assault was intended upon the boy who volunteers to follow 
the flag of his country, but that the assault was upon the volun- 
teer system; and that distinguished gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun] referred to the fact that Washington, during the 
Revolutionary War, spoke and wrote of the difficulties of keep- 
ing the army up to its fighting strength under the volunteer 
system. The same experience, he says, was encountered in the 
Civil War and in other wars in which the United States were 
involved. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the distinguished spenker 
did not refer to the fact that in 1776 we had but limited re- 
sources upon which to draw. Then our total population was 
only something over 3,000,000. In 1812 our population was 
still small as compared with now. Even in 1861, the year which 
marked the beginning of that most awful of all wars that the 
world until then had ever known, our population was only 
about 85,000,000 of people. At that time, according to undis- 
puted testimony, more than 2,000,000 men volunteered their 
services on the side of the North and of the South. Now, with 
105,000,000 brave, patriotic people to draw upon and, as we are 
advised, only 2,000,000 soldiers to secure, who questions the 
efficacy of a cali from the White House to the brave boys of 
our country? 

Why, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the distinguished gentle- 
man from California cited in support of his contention the fact 
that at Gettysburg and at Chancellorsville and other places 
where the great battles of the Civil War were fought our armies 
were decimated, their columns broken, and the armies reduced 
in strength. But the gentleman neglected to say that that war 
was fought by brave men who volunteered their services to 
fight for ideals, for principles near and dear to them. He forgot 
to tell you that before that bloody encounter at Gettysburg 
the North had met the South, the brave boys who wore the 
gray had met the brave boys who wore the blue, and that the 
little mounds in cemeteries all over this good land tell the 
tragic story of the result of those encounters. No wonder our 
armies were decimated. 

But, my friends, let me hurry on, for I have only a few 
minutes. I know I am pursuing a forlorn hope. I realize full 
well that I am doomed to defeat in my advocacy of the volunteer 
system, and I will not detain you. But, though I stand aione, 
one vote will be cast for the boys who have never failed to shed 
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honor and glory upon our country since the hour the first gun 
was fired in the Revolutionary War. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, whenever and wherever that flag has been un- 
furled, be it proclaimed to their everlasting glory and fame, it 
was amid the proud huzzas and plaudits of voluntary soldier 
boys. Will gentlemen allow themselves to entertain a doubt or 
to harbor a fear that patriotism has bid the world farewell and 
taken its flight; that the spirit of patriotism died with those 
gallant, intrepid, brave heroes who gave their lives that we might 
live freemen? . ` 


Hath Valor left the world—to live 32 more? 
And sternly smile with yee in his eye. 


Encounter Fate and triumph as he falls. 

Nor Tell disclose, through peril and alarm, 

The might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm. 

[ Applause. ] 

Oh, no, Mr. Chairman, patriotism is not dead—its immortal 
spirit still lives in the hearts of men and— 

Downward as from sire to son it goes 
By shifting bosoms more intensely glows. 

With an abiding conviction that the present war can be fought 
and won by volunteers, I will support the committee bill and 
oppose the amendment which will be offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kann]. 

Let a call be made for volunteers to follow that flag, and, in 
my judgment, brave, loyal, patriotic boys will respond in suffi- 
cient number. But if I am wrong in my convictions we will still 
have the authority for conscription just as it is written in the 
bill. No one will oppose conscription. Some of us, who yet judge 
the future by the past, merely want to give the boys a chance to 
prove that they are willing to fight for their country without 
compulsion, 

Give us an army to fight our battles composed of men who love 
their country and cherish its ideals and victory is ours. Give 
us a volunteer soldier boy to bear aloft the Stars and Stripes, 
and brave, noble, patriotic boys from all over this land will 
follow, marching to the music of fife and drum, each with a 
fixed, definite, and unalterable determination to— 

Victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field and his feet to the foe! 

And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to Heaven from the deathbed of fame, 
Applause. : 
Mr. BROWNE.. Mr. Chairman, upon the passage of the reso- 

lution declaring the existence of a state of war between the 
United States of America and the Imperial Government of Ger- 
many the discussion closed. The honest differences existing 
between the people as to the advisability of our entering the war 
are ended, and the people, one and all, I believe, stand back of 
their Government with united front, with but one spirit and 
purpose—the victorious achievement of the Government’s will. 
[Applause.] 

Every measure that has been presented by the administration 
so far has met with practically unanimous support. Congress 
has made amendments to the legislation presented since the war 
resolution was passed, but no one will contend but that the 
legislation when passed was stronger and more efficient in 
every way because Congress carefully considered and weighed 
every sentence and word in the proposed legislation. 

Congress, by unanimous yote, has issued bonds to the amount 
of seven billions of dollars, the largest bond issue ever contem- 
plated by any nation or combination of nations in the history 
of the world. This seven billions of dollars, under the law, will 
be turned over to the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the prosecution of the war. The 
question that is now before us is to raise an army that will 
enable this Government to bring the war to as quick and suc- 
cessful termination as possible. 

I believe that under the bill presented by the majority of 
the committee we will get an army quicker and a more efficient 
army than we will under the amendment proposed by the mi- 
nority of the committee which is now before us for our con- 
sideration. [Applause.]. However, if, the amendment to the 
bill prevails, E will vote for the bill as amended, believing that 
at this time every Member can afford to waive his own judg- 
ment to hasten this necessary and important legislation. The 
bill reported by the majority of the Military Committee pro- 
vides for an immediate call for volunteers, but provides also 
for a census and all the preliminary steps that need be taken 
for selective conscription. The Secretary of War, in his testi- 
mony before the committee, stated that it would take at least 
eee or four months to obtain a census preliminary to conscrip- 

on. 
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I have listened attentively to practically all of the debate, 
and I have not heard one valid reason given why we should not 
obtain as many volunteers as we possibly can pending the 
three or four months when the census preliminary to making 
the draft is being taken. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that in this 
emergency we should accept every volunteer that meets the 
requirements, unless he is needed more in an industry or occu- 
pation than he is at the front. Col. Roosevelt has already had 
responses from over 130,000 eligible and available volunteers, 
and the number is growing daily. What good reason is there 
for refusing to allow Col. Roosevelt to raise as many volunteers 
as want to enlist? In almost every State of the Union volun- 
teer companies are being offered who are not being accepted. 
The only way a man can volunteer is to go individually and 
volunteer in the Regular Army, and there are many reasons 
why volunteers will not go into the Regular Army, where they 
are enlisted for seven years and where they do not remain 
with the other volunteers of their own locality. Recruiting in 
National Guards has been stopped in many States. 

In the hearings before the Military Committee Representative 
CALDWELL put this question to the Secretary of War: 

Suppose the State of New York has 2,000,000 men who want to 


volunteer, are you going out and say, We will not let you volunteer, 
but hy Pra going to take these men in your places who do not want 
o go” 


retary BAKER. Yes. 


What good reason can be assigned for not accepting volunteers? 
After you get your men you can have scientific selection and 
exemptions, just the same as you can if you get your men by 
conscription. If we can by the volunteer system obtain the 
requisite number of men, then we would not have to resort to 
conscription. ` 
GOV. PHILLIPS, OF WISCONSIN, ASKS THAT WISCONSIN BE ALLOWED TO 

RAISE VOLUNTEERS, 
Goy. Phillips, of Wisconsin, telegraphs me that— 


Wisconsin is ready to furnish 20,000 men as volunteers on 30 days’ 
notice and such additional Mae 3 thereafter as the needs of the coun Hi 
will require, if the President so order and the War Department wi 
provide equipment, 

GEN. HOLWAY SAYS THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM IS MORE EXPEDITIOUS. 

Gen. Holway, the present commander of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard organization, and an officer of high standing and 
of many years’ experience, corroborates Gov. Phillips. His 
letter of April 12 reads as follows: 

The volunteer system will give us a large army in a shorter time. 
Under this system Wisconsin can easily raise more than its quota of 
men. This State has already enlisted more men in proportion to its 

ulation than any other State in the Union. We now have about 
000 members in the National Guard alone. Conscription requires 
more time than is appreciated. The census of cligible men would 
first have to be taken and that alone is a big work. Then the men 
would have to be examined. After this would come long periods of 
training with other big problems. 

Gen. Holway further states: 


On March 1, 1917, the National Guard of Wisconsin was composed 
of approximately 3, men, There are now in the various Wisconsin 
units 9,000 men. This number could be daily increased but for the 
order from Washington to the adjutant general’s office to cease recruit- 
ing above peace strength. The adjutant general of Wisconsin further 
states that of the number of men already in the service of the Federal 
Government from Wisconsin 500 are without equipment and the Gov- 
ernment is still indebted to Wisconsin for most of the National Guard 
equipment turned over to the War Department when the Mexican: ex- 
pedition was ordered. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL GUARD. 

Gen. Leonard Wood, in ‘official orders issued March 13, 1914, 
said of the Wisconsin National Guard volunteer troops: 

The National Guard of the State of Wisconsin may be taken as a 
model in the matter of training, equipment, and business administration, 

The governors and authorities in other States express them- 
selves the same as the governor of Wisconsin as to the raising 
of volunteers. Why would it not be better to apportion the 
number of men to be raised among the various States according 
to population and allow them a chance to volunteer, pending 
the time that the Government is perfecting the necessary ma- 
chinery for a draft, which will take from three to four months? 
If we resort to conscription without giving our citizens a chance 
to volunteer, it will be the first time in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race that this has been done. But our friends say: Look 
at the mistake of England. I answer: England raised 5,000,000 
men without conscription. Every man to-day fighting in the 
English armies in Europe is a volunteer. The only mistake 
England made was that she did not have the selective feature 
in her volunteer system and keep some of her men who offered 
themselves as volunteers at home where they could have been 
of more value as mechanics and artisans. They also tell us 
that England now advises us to start in with conscription. 
She advised Canada the same, and yet the democratic spirit 
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of Canada said to the mother country, “We can raise our 
soldiers by volunteering,” and she thereupon raised an army 
of 500,000 volunteers that have given as good account of them- 
selves as any soldiers in this war. England advised her other 
colonies, Australin and New Zealand, to resort to conscription. 

In New Zealand they put the question up to a referendum vote 
of the people, and the people answered by an overwhelming ma- 
jority against conscription and immediately raised their full 
quota of troops by the volunteer system. Australia did the same, 
and these two Provinces sent over 400,000 volunteer soldiers 
that are fighting to-day in the trenches for the mother country. 
The citizens of these Provinces were too democratic, too patri- 
otic to resort to conscription without giving their citizens a 
chance to volunteer. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hate to believe that the people of the 
United States are less patriotic than the people of Canada or 
Australia or New Zealand. Conscription is not a democratic 
institution. It is an institution that has grown up with mili- 
tarism. It is an institution that was invoked by Napoleon and 
which made him Emperor of the greater portion of Europe. 
Conscription is an institution that has made Prussian militarism 
a menace not only to her own people but to the world. In the 
strike that is now taking place in Europe the men have passed 
resolutions for the abolition of conscription, Can we afford 
at the beginning of this war. without giving the volunteer system 
a chance, to conscript our citizens and drag them inte the war? 
At the rate the citizens of Canada, New Zealand, and Australia 
have volunteered the United States with her population can 
raise an army of 6,000,000 soldiers by the volunteer system. 
Shall we take a conscripted army over to Europe to help de- 
mocratize Europe, where the conscripted armies have strangled 
democracy for centuries, or shall we take a volunteer army, 
which goes there without coercion, inspired alone by patriotism? 
[Applause.] 

ENGLISH AUTHORITIES. 

What do English statesmen whose advice we are asked to take 
in regard to conscription say? When the military-service bill 
was in the House of Commons and England with its 40,000,000 
population had enlisted a volunteer army of 5.000,000 men and 
a draft was considered necessary, the Right Hon. Arthur J. 
Balfour, who many of us had the pleasure of meeting a few 
nights ago, said in debate: 


Let me repeat that I have never been one of those who look with 
favor — — compulsion in any form, conscription in any form. I have 
never thought, so far as my knowledge goes, that the necessity of that 
Ss had been demonstrated, and until it could be demonstrated I 

ve always held that it should not be undertaken. 
Further along in that same speech he said: 


There are those who say that this is the thin edge of the wedge of 
a permanent system of conscription, as they object, like myself, of course, 
to a permanent system of conscription. ey say do not attempt the 
thin end of the N . 4 Do not attempt t small draft of poison, 
which will permeate the whole body politie. 

He further says: 

I believe that they are laboring under a profound mistake. I do not 
believe this bill is the thin end, or by any conceivable turn of the wheel 
of fortune can be made the thin e of the wedge of the universal sys- 
tem of conscription. 

The Right Hon, Herbert H. Asquith, then premier, sald: 

Although I am, I believe, as keen a supporter of the volunteer system 
as any man to be found in the house, I consider this bill to be necessary. 

Later in the debate he said: : 

My right honorable friend fears, I am — gotta genuinely and hon- 
estly, that if this bill is carried it may bé as a precedent or as a 
starting point for the sotan of something in the nature of general 
compulsion. I have no such fear. š 


a PROPAGANDA, 

Much propaganda has been circulated by the Security League 
and kindred organizations to the effect that the volunteer sys- 
tem has been a failure. 

AUTHORITI£ZS ON CONSCRIPTION, 

Gen. SHERWoop, Representative from Ohio, in his speech April 
26, 1917, on this bill, gives a very thorough history of the vol- 
unteer and conscription systems in the Civil War. He is an 
eminent authority. He was four years in the service in the 
Civil War, and has bad undoubtedly more experience with both 
volunteers and drafted men than any ex-soldier now living. He 
shows how conscription was resisted and that it was a failure, 
and quotes from the leading generals of the war substantiating 
him, His speech will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 1201, April 26. x 

Gen. Nelson A. Miles, as gallant a soldier as ever fought for 
his country, and who recently held the highest command in the 
American Army, testified before the Military Committee as 
follows: 


Mr. GORDON. You are opposed to 55 service? 

Gen, Mines. Absolutely. I think it would be a very dangerous step 
toward centralization. As far as conscription is concernéd, that was 
trie out during the Civil War and with unsatisfactory results. 


Before you forever wipe out the volunteer system and rely on 
conscripting your citizen saldiers and branding them as con- 
scripts in a free Republie like ours, go into the subject deeper 
than the propaganda that is being sent out in trainloads for a 
purpose that is not wholly philanthropic. 

I will read a few of the authorities on the subject: 

I believe that it [the enrollment act] will be found on examination 
to have done more to cu sympathy between the Government 


t off the 
and the ponis of the United States than any other measure which has 
this Rep 


Con since the rebellion. resentative John Win- 
rop Chanler, 1865.) ed! 


It remains to be pas that compulsion will get for the British 
Army a larger number of men than might have been obtained by 
volunteering. But it wants no further experience to show how 
gravely compulsion has in a few short months qualified the spirit of 
1316035 self-sacrifice. (London Nation, London, England, Mar. 25, 


Gen. Sherman said of conscription: 


I think that all officers of experience will confirm my assertion that 
the men who voluntarily enlisted at the outbreak of the war were the 
best, better than the conscript, and far better than the bought sub- 


stitute. 
at least one-half of the people of the loyal States 


It is believed b, 
that the conscription act, which they are called upon to obey, because it 
itself, a violation of the supreme 


stands upon the statute books, is, 
qonatituthnsl law. (Goy. Seymour, the war governor of New York, in 


a letter to President Lincoln, 1863.) 
Report of the Confederate bureau of conscription, 1864: 


A rigid and unusual inspection, not only of company rolls but per- 
sonal and also pay rolls, will prove that more men have been ved 
into the service rly since the Ist of January than have gone 
through the conscription authorities. 

In many localities it has been found expedient, indeed necessary, to 
suspend wholly or partially the operation of conscriptions. 


AGES OF CONSCRIPTION, 


I am very glad that the Military Committee of the House have 
agreed on the age of conscription and fixed it at from 21 to 40 
years of age. If conscription is necessary and we are to have 
universal service no good argument can be advanced why an 
unmarried man who is physically fit, between the ages of 21 
and 40, should not be subject to that conscription. The bill in 
the Senate which, of course, is not before us at this time, 
fixes the age of conscription at from 19 to 25. If this was for 
universal training, which term is often confused with this con- 
scription bill, that age would not be objectionable, but to think 
of sending boys before they arrive at the age of 21 across the 
waters into European trenches, I do not believe can be justified. 
In the Civil War after over 2,000,000 men had volunteered 
from the North and a draft was deemed necessary, the age of 
those drafted was from 20 to 40. [Applause.] 

Mr, SHOUSE. Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] 
in his speech on behalf of the majority report for the bill pend- 
ing before this House the other day sought to show to the 
House that there had been a tremendous and nation-wide propa- 
ganda carried on to force this Nation ta the so-called selective- 
draft or conscription system of raising an army. Mr. ANTHONY 
charged in his speech that if an investigation could be had of 
the members of a certain society in New York which infiuenced 
certain telegrams to be sent to him it would probably be found 
that many of the members of that society were stockholders in 
munition factories. He did not attempt to make clear to this 
House how a stockholder in a munition factory would profit 
more largely through selling munitions to an army raised by 
the conscriptive system than through selling munitions to an 
army raised by the volunteer system. 

But I have taken the floor to-night in order to read into the 
Recorp a telegram from a very eminent member of Mr. AN- 
THONY’S political party in Kansas, a judge of the supreme court 
of that State, Judge Silas Porter. This telegram reached me 
this morning. It reads as follows: S 

TOFEKA, KANS., April 26, 1917. 
Hon. JOUETT SHOUSE, 8 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 


No intelligent Kansan really believes that Wall Street originated the 
scheme of universal service. Those of us who have sons volunteerin: 
know the President is — — right and that the only fair 
democratic way to an army is by conscription. I believe that the 
vast yen A of Kansas 2 le who were not for peace at almost any 

of national honor desire Congress 


ap kid to get behind the 
President. I paid for this delegram myself. 
* SILAS PORTER. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with that telegram I want if I 
may to submit the answer which I sent to Judge Porter to-day: 

WASHINGTON, April 27, 1917. 
Judge SILAS PORTER, 
Topeka, Kans.: 

I am glad to bave your telegram. For the past month, since it be- 
cane evident that war with Germany was inevitable, I have heartily 
favored the plan of raising an army by selective draft rather than 
through the volunteer system. The former seems to me the wisest, most 
certain, and most democratic method of securing an effective fighting 
force. It represents logic and reason and good sense rather than the 


mere sentiment which attaches itself to much of the argument for the 
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volunteer plan. The peop of my district sent me here to act for the 
best interests of the Nation as I am given the light to see those inter- 
ests. And I shall yote without equivocation or hesitancy for the selec- 
tive draft in the belief that thereby I am serving my country best. 

' JOUETT SHOUSE. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing to add to the expression of 
opinion set forth in that telegram, which I believe either now is 
or within the next few weeks will be an embodiment of the 
opinion of the thinking men of my State. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, I wish in a few simple words to express my view on the 
question before us. 
The amendment offered by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun] strikes from the bill which we have before us 
the provision authorizing a volunteer system to raise the 
Army for our country in this great crisis. The amendment, if 
adopted, would establish the so-called selective-draft system. 
I, of course, have no criticism to offer upon any of my colleagues 
for the position they hold. I was pleased with the sentiment 
which has been expressed here that we are all equally pa- 
triotic. I have not been able to bring my mind to that posi- 
tion where I can vote for the so-called selective-draft system. 
[Applause.] I am opposed to establishing in this country a 
system of universal compulsory military training and service 
in time of peace. I am opposed to that system in time of war 
except after you have given the volunteer system a reasonable 
trial. 

I have received a good many telegrams appealing to me to 
stand by the President. These appeals strike me with consider- 
able force, because in times of international difficulty, and 
especially in time of war, people make that appeal with the 
idea that to stand by the President means to stand by the 
country—that loyalty to the President means loyalty to the 
flag. But the President does not ask Members of Congress to 
sacrifice their honest judgment and conscientious opinions. 

I have sometimes wondered whether in this conflict into 
which we are entering I shall be able to contribute anything 
for the success of the armies of my country, but above all I 
hope that by no act or vote of mine shall I hinder the success of 
my country in that great contest. [Applause.] And feeling 
that way I am constrained to vote against this amendment. 

Now, in time of danger is no time to try experiments. So far 
as raising an army, so far as this country is concerned, the 
selective-draft system is an experiment, because in all of the 
great wars of the past in which our soldiers have won such 
imperishable renown and glory we have raised the armies 
almost exclusively through the volunteer system. Shall we in 
this hour of danger try an experiment? I am opposed to con- 
scription until a reasonable effort has been made to raise our 
army through the volunteer system. 

But, gentlemen, whatever method we may select, whatever 
system we may adopt, I believe that the people of this Nation 
will everywhere rally to the flag and support the plan which we 
adopt and carry the great war to victory. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLAYPOOL. Mr. Chairman, during the few years I have 
occupied a seat in this House I have seldom cared to occupy its 
time in discussing subjects upon which our Members generally 
have fixed and unchangeable opinions. 

I desire to say, also, that I have seldom cared to explain my 
vote, but preferred to let it be interpreted by those interested 
in the subject being discussed. 

As I view it, the contest between the volunteer system on 
the one hand and conscription on the other goes to the very 
substance of our Government. Never since the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence has so abrupt a change been sug- 
gested as this one asking that we no longer adhere to our 
national custom of nearly a hundred and fifty years and adopt 
the German military system of drafting our young men aged 
from 19 to 25 years, and proposing to do this not only before 
an opportunity for volunteering is had by our youths but before 
a single shot has been fired by us in the war. 

The leader of the majority side of this House [Mr. KITCHIN] 
a few days ago spoke a whole volume when he said, in sub- 
stance at least, it takes very little courage for a Member of 
Congress to vote to send the other fellow to war. I wish to 
paraphrase his remark by saying it takes more nerve than I 
possess to look the young men of this Republic in the face and 
say, “I voted to disgrace you as a conscript and send you, 
without your consent and without an opportunity to show your 
willingness to fight for your country, to fight more than 3,000 
miles from your native land, in European trenches.” Yes, I 
insist, this would take great courage. 

But we do not stop here. We are asked to send only those 
between 19 and 25 years of age—a bunch of schoolboys, as it 
were—imaking them bear the whole burden of the war, many 


of them never having cast a vote or taken any part in running 
our Government, 

But the advocates of this delightful draft system do not 
stop here, but propose by some autocratic power which they 
do not explain, simply because they do not know what it will 
be, to select from all drafted those who must go to the trenches 
and those who may by the permission of this chosen autocrat 
stay at home. 

And then they have the “unadulterated gall” to call their 
draft system democratic and fair. Gentlemen, the Czar of 
Russia would have blushed at such a system in his palmy days. 

They admit that volunteer soldiers have fought all the wars 
in which America has been engaged up to this time, and yet 
they insist that the volunteer system has always been a failure. 

I dare any man to name a war in all the world’s history that 
was won by conscript soldiers. The books are wide open for 
investigation. Look them over and name the war so won, if you 
can. Take American history. Was it conscript soldiers that 
won the Battles of Concord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill? Your. 
only answer is no, not a conscript among them. Was it drafted 
men that crossed the Delaware with Washington and captured 
the Hessians, or that went hungry at Valley Forge during that 
awful winter never to be forgotten by American patriots? Your 
answer again must be no. Conscripts never would have endured 
such hardships, even though slaves they be. To perform such 
deeds of valor requires volunteers whose hearts are in the cause 
for which they are fighting. Then we must conclude drafted 
men did not win the Revolution, but volunteers rather. Then 
run hastily over the pages of the War of 1812. How many 
drafted men helped Perry win the Battle of Lake Erie? How 
many conscripts followed Brown and Scott to Chippewa and 
Lundys Lane? And again your answer is “ Not one.” When An- 
drew Jackson drove the British from New Orleans, with whom 
did he do it? Conscript men? No; his followers were green 
volunteers, largely from Tennessee. 

Were Scott and Taylor failures in the war with Mexico? 
You will agree they were not. Did they win that war with 
drafted men? No; not a conscript in the whole army. 

Now, coming down to a time within the memory of men stili 
living, let us view the War of the Rebellion and see if the 
volunteer system was a failure there, 

The war was practically over before men were drafted at 
the North. And even then only about 62,000 ever reached the 
service, and the universal report of the old soldiers is that the 
draft recruits were never worth the crackers they consumed. 

Who followed Hooker to the top of Lookout Mountain? Who 
fought the-Battle of Missionary Ridge? Go to the old soldiers 
and tell them these men were failures and see what they say 
to you in reply. 

Were the men who marched through Georgia with Sherman 
drafted men or volunteers? Were the men who fought at the 
Battle o Manassas or Bull Run along with Lee and Jackson 
conscripts? 

I am sorry for the American who has the temerity to stand 
up and say the Volunteers who have added so much glory to 
our national renown are failures and have been failures, and 
all this talk about American valor is just talk in which we in- 
dulge to flatter our ex-soldiers. 

But every rational man knows America has been successfully 
defended throughout her entire history by volunteer soldiers, 
and he should blush at the statement that these men have been 
failures, Henry Watterson to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But, say some of the conscript advocates, times have changed. 
The old stagecoach was all right in its day. Now, let me show 
you the fallacy of that cheap talk as applied to the subject 
before the House. We are discussing the assembling of an 
army, not the handling of one, nor the change in the munitions 
of war. Everybody knows war is conducted very differently 
now from what it was 50 years ago. But the manner of fighting 
battles is not what we are discussing. That is not the issue 
before the court. What is the issue? you ask. The only ques- 
tion is, How shall we assemble an army—shall it be by con- 
scription or by volunteers? Let us not lose sight of the real 
Issue. 

We know it takes experienced men to fight battles in modern 
warfare. But what have we to do with that? When it comes 
to collecting an army to do our fighting we find that human 
nature has changed very little since the early dawn of history. 
The same impulses govern human action. The same martial 


spirit is required now to make a good soldier that was required 


when Alexander conquered Asia Minor, when Hannibal crossed 
the snowy Alps into the Roman Empire, when Napoleon marched 
to Moscow, or when Lee marched over the mountain wall on his 
way to Gettysburg. 
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But we are told we must listen to experts. Experts in what? 
If the term means anything in this connection, which I doubt, 
then it can only mean an expert in getting men into the Army. 
Let us see who of those suggested can qualify as experts in 
assembling an army. To qualify, the proposed expert must first 
prove experience. Under this well-established rule, ean the 
President, whom we are asked to follow, qualify? When did 
he have experience in this particular work, and where was he 
educated in militarism? 

But it may be said his advisers are experts. That very natu- 
rally turns our attention to the Cabinet, and we look the mem- 
bers over in search for an expert in collecting troops for the 
war. The Secretary of War is first looked to as an expert, and 
we find his experience confined entirely to the assembling of a 
police foree for the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

So we find, after all, that the constitutional provision leaving 
this matter to the Congress was no great mistake, and we may 
as well do it on our own motion as to take orders from experts 
of doubtful qualification. 

We are cautioned not to make the mistake that England made 
by collecting an army in the beginning by a volunteer system. 
And yet they tell you England enlisted 5,000,000 men by the 
volunteer system before they even tried ion. Does 
that look like it was a mistake? And Canada and Australia 
never have drafted their soldiers and yet have their full quota 
in the army and the best fighting soldiers of all the allies, just 
as you would expect, knowing they are volunteers and not 
conscripts. : 

With this object lesson before you, why do you want to fasten 
onto a brave man the stigma and disgrace of being drafted 
when he would volunteer if you would only give him a chance? 

But, you say, time is of the essence of the case before us. 
Suppese it is. It has been shown by the best authority avail- 
able that by the volunteer method we ean get an army in the 
field before you can take a census and get ready for a draft. 
Then, if you are worrying about delay, let us get busy with 
the old never-failing (up-to-date) volunteer system. Under 
the latter we «an get into the field within three months an army 
of enthusiastic young Amerieans who will take Europe by 
storm and not an army made up of a lot of sickly conscripts 
shaken out of the dice box and sent abroad under a guard like 
slaves. Expect men gathered in this way to fight! No; that 
would be expecting too much in the light of past history. 

A gentleman said on the floor of the House to-day in trying 
to defend eonseription, “ We are just about to abandon the 
volunteer system on the American continent forever.” If the 
eonscript bill passes then nothing hereafter will be known but 
the draft system. Let me say to you in all earnestness, if that 
is true then good-by to that American liberty for which our 
fathers fought to make and died to sustain. The present crisis 
is about to furnish an opportunity for the establishment of a 
military despotism wherein every man will be made a machine 
soldier to go at the bidding of some new-found despot. It will, 
of course, be started in a mild form, such as universal military 
training, universal military service—very mild terms that mean 
Just what they meant in Germany 40 years ago and will grow 
in a quarter of a century to mean in America just what they 
now mean in Germany and which we pretend to be fighting to 
put out of existence. Oh, yes! Militarism is all wrong in Ger- 
many but all right in America. Oh, no! Let us be true to our- 
selves, true to our past history which we mention with so much 
pride, and, being thus true, not be false to the world. We talk 
about making our Government so ideal that it may be an ex- 
ample for all the Governments of the globe. Then let liberty 
still be its corner stone, and let us not adopt militarism in its 
stead, as proposed by the advocates of conscription. 

But there is one other feature of this discussion that must 
not pass unnoticed. The advocates of conscription insist that 
it is the only fair and democratic way of assembling soldiers. 
We realize that true genius is often shown by calling a very 
bad thing a pretty name. The conscript advocates have cer- 
tainly gone the limit when they joined the word “ democracy“ 
with conscription. Let us stop and analyze their favorite ex- 
pression for the draft bill. They say it is a select universal 
democratic conscription. An Irishman would say, There is 
no such a d—d animal,” and I am Irish just now. If a prize 
were offered for the most incongruous expression in the English 
language I would win it by using their description of conscrip- 
tion, Notice: Universal means everybody; select means only 
a part; democracy means the greatest freedom possible in gov- 
ernment; conscription means no freedom at all on your part, 
but a complete submission to the will of the powers that be. 
Look it over and see if you can equal it for ineongruity any- 
where else in the English language. 
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But let us go a step further. They say they believe in uni- 
versal service as the only fair method. And yet they propose 
to draft only a lot of school boys aged from 19 to 25 years. Now, 
what do you think of that as being universal? Young men 
aged from 25 to 35 in the very prime of manhood are not to be 
interrupted in this beautiful plan of universal service. 

But they do net stop here. After talking about making serv- 
fce universal they then come to a select feature which means 
the exact opposite. Universal. Oh, no; we select. Having 
drafted all the beys from 19 to 25 we will now, by some process 
totally unknown, but which you must take on faith, submit your 
liberty to the dictates of some autocratic power a part of the 
military machinery who will say whether you shall ge to the 
trenches of Europe or remain at home. And you must keep 
perfectly silent. Have confidence in the divine right of kings. 
He can do no wrong. Beautiful democracy this. Young men of 
America, are you ready to indorse a system like this? 

But its advocates say they are after the slacker, the laggard, 
the fellow who frequents the pool room. And yet they let these 
persons go free if they areepast 25 years of age. Punish the 
boys, but let the men go free. 

The whole story is they intend to send the poor boy to the 
trenches and let the high brow, who has a pull with this dog- 
matic power that is to make the selection, and his son go free, 
unless they can get a commission and play the officer rôle. What 
an opportunity for the potentate who makes the selection! 
Watch him thrive. 


But by your sophistry you hope to tult to sleep the American 
people, who are always hopeful and trustful. You say to them, 
“We will leave the farmer at home.” Or, rather, this kingly 
potentate will come along and tell every one of you just what 
you shall do, what kind of work you shall perform. He will 
say to one boy, “Go to war and guard this other boy who stays 
in the bank, His father needs him to help run the finances 
and get rich. Sixteen dollars is sufficient for you, Johnny. Ali 
you have to do is to go to France and lie in the trenches, and 
this you shall do as a punishment for having sometime visited 
a pool room, but more especially for not having a pull with the 
powers that be.” 

With the departure of the volunteer system and the inaugura- 
tion of the conscript system, which is only another name for 
militarism, we may say good-by to that American liberty we 
have cherished and loved so well since the days of our childhood. 

The volunteer soldier, whose valor we have worshiped, is to be 
forgotten and branded a failure. The heroes of Shiloh and 
Gettysburg and Missionary Ridge are hereafter to be effaced 
from our memory, and if we mention them we will be under sus- 
picion. Hereafter we must dream only of conscription and 
militarism, [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken on this occasion principally be- 
cause I have been threatened by certain interests by their saying 
if I dared to vote against the conscript system and for volun- 
teers I would be digging my political grave. That is not impor- 
tant; but my opponent has announced himself, as I learn, as the 
champion of conscription, and I want at this time to accept the 
challenge and let the issue between us be conscription or volun- 
teers. Which? And we will let our election or defeat be a refer- 
endum and settle the question in the eleventh congressional dis- 
trict as to which system our voters prefer. If I win, they believe 
in volunteers; if my opponent wins, then it is understood that 
they want the draft system and militarism and believe the volun- 
teer system obsolete. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether it is 
worth the effort to talk on this subject when I feel certain that 
the speeches made here for the last several days have not 
changed one vote. For my own part I know I have not been 
convinced. I do feel this, however: That I am sorry that a 
number of the leaders of this House disagree on this great sub- 
ject. We can not all agree, it is true, but when I came down 
here to this Congress I hoped the men who have been leaders 
for many years would be as one, but I now see that divergent 
ideas hold in their views at times. We are not now at child’s 
play. We have come to a time in the history of this country 
when we are making very serious history indeed. We have 
eome to a time when difficult and peculiar circumstances sur- 
round us. The fact is we are at war and have so declared and 
so voted. We have gone further. We have voted the people’s 
billions of this country to earry on war. Then we came to a 
point where we find that billions ef money will have to be 
backed up with men, and we examine the situation and find 
that we have been short of reeruits for the last three or four 
years. Our Army officers who have come before our commit- 
tees have reported the same thing, that people are not joining. 
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Our admirals have said that they were short of men in the 
Navy. 

If we have voted for war, if we have furnished the finances 
for it, if we mean anything at all, then we should furnish the 
men, and I am unequivocally for taking the men into the Army 
and into the Navy, and I helieve that the people of this country 
believe in the same thing, Last week I was at home in Edge- 
wood, near Pittsburgh, and went to a meeting in my town, and 
there were a number of people anxious to show their patriotism. 
They were forming a home-defense organization, a rifle organi- 
zation, and allotting ground for raising vegetables; in short, 
trying to support the advice of the President. Just then the 
newspapers reported that the committee in Congress having in 
charge the bill for selective conscription reported adversely on 
the bill. I said to those present, “I notice in the daily papers 
that the committee has reported adversely on selective con- 
scription, but I believe that a majority of the Members of this 
Congress are going to vote for it and that it will pass,” and every 
man rose up in acclaim for it. [Applause.}] That was sufficient 
for me, and I believe that people are pretty much alike every- 
where in this country. If there is to be war, the people want 
it pushed forward and pushed properly, and there is only one 
way to do it, and that is to get the men who will shoot the guns 
while others are raising the food, while others are furnishing the 
clothing, while others are furnishing the ammunition and the 
guns for them; and I believe the people of this country will sup- 
port this bill. I am willing to ge before my people in Pennsyl- 
vania and say I voted for it and believe in it. I am for selec- 
tive conscription. [Applause.] 

Now, one word as to how we have arrived at the condition 
we now find ourselves in relative to the war. I would not lay 
responsibility to anyene’s door. The time for the “F told you 
so” is past, in my opinion. The time to have held back on the 
part of those who are now halting in the demands of this bill 
was in the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress. The Presi- 
dent came before that Congress requesting certain action, and 
a majority acceded thereto nnd so voted. Whether the condi- 
tions would have been different if the action had not been taken 
will never be known, but now that a situation has come about 
that war has been declared and is inevitable, perhaps, through 
a condition arising from that action, we should find all ready 
to vote for the President's demands, giving to him the possi- 
bility to prosecute the war. I feel assured that when the final 
vote is taken that a large number of those who now oppose 
will be for the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman. I am against conscription. 
fApplause.} To-morrow we will vote on that issue. It may be 
that a majority of this House will vote in favor of conscription, 
but I want to say to those gentlemen who have made such a 
gallant fight to maintain the American system that they should 
not lose heart whatever to-morrow’s result may be. 

This fight against militarism is only beginning. 

As has been confessed during this debate, the real objeet of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] is not to meet this emergency. Mr. KAHN knows and 
every man in this House knows that the American people have 
never failed to respond to the call of their eountry, and I have 
confidence enough in them, although they may not be enthusi- 
astic for this war, to believe that they will furnish all the vol- 
unteers that may be needed to win any fight in which their 
country may become involved. 

But that is not the object of the struggle that the General 
Staff is making. They do not desire to establish the compulsory 
system for an emergency. Their object is the establishment in 
this country of a compulsory military service. They want that 
in times of peace as well as in times of war. 

There are two classes in this Republic who are demanding 
compulsory service. The first are the gentlemen in the War 
Department; 6.000 of them will receive promotions when this 
bill goes through; 6,000 of them will draw more salary from 
Uncle Sam. 

In addition to that, “big business” wants a large standing 
army. Go into any community in this land and find the man 
who is most oppressive to labor and you will find that he is the 
man who is shouting the loudest for conscription [applause], 
and he will do it all in the name of demoeracy. [Applause.] 

My friends, if history has established any one principle so 
that it can not be questioned, it is that democracy and militar- 
ism can not exist side by side. [Applause.] I am a Democrat. 
[Applause.] I am opposed to militarism. [Applause.] I ex- 
pect to vote against it to-morrow, and I will vote against it at 
every opportunity that I get thereafter. [Applause.] 

So far as I am coneerned this is merely the first battle in 
the campaign against militarism. I want to say to those po- 
litieal gymnasts who have found it convenient to change their 


minds so frequently and so amazingly during the last few 
days, that I feel toward them like that kingly English general 
felt when he said, 
Proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my h 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart. è 

And so I say to those gentlemen that if you have not the 
nerve to stands up and be counted when democratic principles 
are at stake, if on such a great occasion instead of being 
American Congressmen you place your consciences in the custody 
of some executive official along Pennsylvania Avenue, get out 
of the way and give some one who has the requisite courage an 

ty to do something. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, just one word more. I want to congratulate 
the chairman of this Military Affairs Committee and those 
splendid gentlemen who have not changed their minds. If they 
have not succeeded in defeating militarism they have at least 
saved the boys of this country from conscription. You and you 
alone, gentlemen, are responsible for shoving up the age limit 
in this bill from 19 to 25 to 21 to 40. And if you accomplish 
nothing more you may leave this Chamber to-morrow night 
conscious of the fact that every mother in America will re- 
member you in her prayers. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, like the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Kreattne], I am a Demoerat, and have always been 
and am now opposed to militarism, believing that militarism is 
detrimental to a republic and democratic form of government, 
and all our military experts who are supposed te know and in 
whom we have and must have confidence and who will conduct 
this war, tell us that the present system can not prevail. They 
advise us and insist that we must have universal service to be 
successful in this great struggle. They point out our own sad 
experience as well as that of Great Britain. 

For that reason and other reasons I shall shortly give I shall 
vote for the measure advocated by the President, in whom I 
have, and the country should have, the utmost confidence, and 
whose advice I have taken and followed since his election. 
However, Mr. Chairman, I have taken the floor mainly for the 
purpose of answering insinuations on the part of certain gentle- 
men who at all times are under the impression that they have 
a mortgage on the patriotism in this country and that all the 
patriotism is in their bosom and in their district, and who at 
all times desire to cast reflections upon our foreign-born citizens, 
To these’ gentlemen I desire to say that at this time the foreign- 
born citizens are again demonstrating to the eountry that they 
are patriotic citizens, desirous of doing their share and bearing 
their part for their adopted country. This morning I saw an 
article in one of the Chicago papers, and I thought it my duty to 
bring it to the attention of the House, and it gave me a great 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction when I read the following: 


TWO HUNDRED BOHEMIANS LEAVE FOR CAMP OF UNITED STATES REGULARS, 


Headed by the heen Bohemian pag and escorted by their mothers, 
sisters, and sweethearts, 200 Bohemian recruits for the Regular Army 
marched from Pilsen Sokol Hall 1814 South Ashland Avenue, last night 
to the Army recruiting office at 526 South State Street. 

And the meeting place of these patriots is only a block and 
a half from my home. 

There the band played the “Star-s Pi ryote Banner” and the Bo- 
hemian national air while a crowd of stood uncovered. 

At the recruiting office the Bohemian youths were joined by 300 other 
recruits. All departed from the Illinois Central Station on a special 
train for Jefferson Barracks, Mo., where they will undergo training. 

But not only the Bohemian-Americans, but the Peles, Jews, 
Slavs, Croatians, and others of foreign nationalities are doing 
their duty, as is shown by the daily enlistments in the State of 
Illinois. which State is leading all other States and which is 
mainly due to the splendid enlistment of its foreign-born citizens. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SABATH. In just one second. 

This has been going on for the last three weeks. Each and 
every day from 200 to 300 of these men of foreign birth and for- 
eign parentage of my city have volunteered their services to this 
country. 

Mr. BOOHER. Just one question. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. BOOHER. Were those men put in the Army or Navy by 
a selective conscription or were they volunteers? 

Mr. SABATH. They are volunteers, but I wish to say this, 
that it is manifestly unfair that they should volunteer while a 
great many professional patriotic gentlemen should remain at 
home. I believe in equal rights and equal opportunities, and I 
believe in equal duty and equal responsibility. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? Are they not a different class of people than you would 
get by your selective draft? 
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Mr. SABATH. One of the reasons that I favor the selective 
draft is that I believe the people all over the country should be 
made to serve the country that protects them. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOOHER. Please enlighten the committee as to how 
you are going to get that class you refer to by selective draft. 

Mr. SABATH. That has been restated on this floor so often 
that it is not necessary for me to reiterate it again. But I will 
state that under the amendment which will be offered and which 
I know will be adopted I am confident that all, and not only 
those of whom I have spoken, will be obliged to serve alike, and 
no special favors or exemptions from duty will be shown the rich 
and influential or to those that shouted the loudest and most for 
militarism, for universal service, and for war. I shall read the 
amendment to which I have referred, and I know the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Boon] will vote for it: 

No bounty shall be paid to induce any person to enlist in the military 
service of the United States, and no person Hable to military service 
shall hereafter be permitted or allowed to furnish a substitute for such 
service; nor shall any substitute be received, enlisted, or enrolled in 
the military service oF the United States; and no such person shall be 

ermitted fo escape such service or to be discharged therefrom prior 
o the expiration of his term of service by the payment of money or 
any other valuable thing whatsoever as consideration for his release 
from military service or liability thereto. 


[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 

nas expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Ramsey] is recognized. 

Mr. RAMSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I had not expected to say anything to this committee 
upon the matter now before us. It is the first time that I have 
taken advantage of an opportunity to address the Members of 
the House of Representatives. The only thing that I have done 
in an official capacity since I have been a Member of this body 
has been to vote upon the various matters that have been pre- 
sented to us. And I rise now only for one purpose, and that 
is to explain to the Members of this House, to my constituency, 
and to the people of the United States in general why and how 
I propose to vote as I will upon the bill and the matters now 
before us. We all know the importance of the questions of legis- 
lation which have been considered here. It was my duty to act 
and to vote upon the joint resolution which was before us, and 
for which I voted in the affirmative. I had, as I believed, upon 
me an important duty to perform when I voted “aye” for the 
purpose of raising the great revenues necessary to carry forth to 
a successful issue the war, and having done that I now come tu 
another duty, which is to vote upon the bill before us and the 
amendment which has been proposed by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann]. Logic and reason must govern a man 
in the performance of public duty. And in performing my duty 
under the reason and logic that I have I can see but one course 
to pursue. 

The administration, which is Democratic, and opposed to me 
politically, has said and does say it wants this bill. The War 
Department says it wants this bill. The General Staff of the 
Army say they want this bill. Am I, as a layman, with only 
a limited knowledge upon matters of war, going to combat 
that and put my judgment against theirs? In justice to my- 
self I will say no, and therefore I shall support the Kahn 
amendment and vote for the selective-conscription measure, 
which is therein contained. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEY. I will for a moment. 

Mr. KEARNS. Is the gentleman aware that the Constitution 
says that you must or ought to exercise your own judgment in 
this matter, whether you have knowledge or not? 

Mr. RAMSEY. In reply to the gentleman I will say this: That 
my own judgment, my knowledge of the subject matter, coupled 
with the recommendations of the administration, prompts me to 
vote as I am going to vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, there is no man who has a greater regard for 
the volunteer than I have. I know of no person who is en- 
titled —— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEY. May I have three additional minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEY. There is no man, as I said, who has a greater 
regard for the volunteer than I have. No man recognizes the 
great work that the Volunteers have performed in times past more 
than I. But the conditions, gentlemen, are different to-day from 
those that ever before confronted us. We are in a world's war, 


and we must now grasp the opportunity to perform our func- 
tion and discharge our duty as those people who know and are 
in control of this Government suggest—not as they direct, but ask 
us to. It is not a question of sympathy. It is a question of per- 
formance of duty. I want to say only this, that as this solemn 
duty falls upon us to act, we should act—honestly, conscien- 
tiously, without fear, and without favor. 

I have confidence in men who are elected to political office. 
I have confidence in the President of the United States. I have 
confidence in the men who are conducting the War Department, 
and I believe that in the performance of their duty they are 
going to do that which is best for this country, even though I 
am opposed to them politically; and with that confidence in 
view, and with that desire, as I say, of rehabilitating our liber- 
ties, and for the purpose of having our flag respected throughout 
the world, and in order that this country may be recognized in 
the future as it has been in the past as the greatest Republic 
in the universe, I believe that the plan of the selective draft is 
the proper method by which it can be accomplished. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. How go you stand on the age limit? Do you 
favor taking boys from 19 to 25, or would you rather take them 
from 21 to 40? 

Mr. RAMSEY. I would prefer taking them from 21 to 40. 

Mr. GORDON. Then you disagree with the President on that. 

Mr. RAMSEY. Oh, I am not speaking of that to-night. I am 
speaking on the question of the selective-conscription or volun- 
teer enlistments. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BACHARACH] is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman, I propose to vote for the 
plan of universal selective conscription, not because it is the 
only way to raise an Army but because it is the surest way. 
I heve arrived at this conclusion with a full realization of my 
responsibilities to my country, my State, and to my constitu- 
ents, and only after giving the matter my best thought and con- 
sideration. 

The essential point for us to keep in mind at this time is that 
we are in a state of war with the greatest fighting nation on 
the face of the earth to-day. 

While we may not, as yet, have felt any of the physical effects 
of war, nevertheless we should not for a moment lose sight of 
the fact that we are at war, and therefore it is our duty, as 
I see it, to prosecute that war to a victorious end as expedi- 
tiously and as fearlessly as the rules of modern warfare will 
permit. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the vital question—and as 
I view it—the only question that is now before the House for 
consideration is that of adopting a plan which will enable us 
to procure a sufficient number of satisfactory troops with the 
greatest possible dispatch to meet the emergency in which we 
now find ourselves. 

On this question there is considerable disagreement. The 
President of the United States and the General Military Staff 
of the Army are of the opinion that this task of raising the 
necessary troops can best be done under a system of selective 
draft, which should be put into effect immediately. The major- 
ity of the Committee on Military Affairs believes that the 
volunteer plan should be given a trial at first, and, should that 
plan fail, then the plan of selective conscription should be put 
into effect, and they have brought here a bill embodying that 
plan. The minority of the committee agrees with the Presi- 
dent’s and the General Staff's plan for selective conscription. 

A decision as to which method to use must of necessity be 
based upon the information at hand as to the amount of 
time available within which to produce the necessary results, 
a view which is shared with me by the chief authorities of the 
State of New Jersey, which in part I have the honor to 
represent. k 

So far as I know, information of that character, if possessed 
by anyone, should be possessed by the Federal authorities. I 
have talked with The Adjutant General of the War Depart- 
ment to-day on this particular phase of the situation, and he 
informed me very frankly that no one can give this information 
with any positive degree of accuracy or certainty. 

However, I am informed that it is the opinion and belief 
of the General Staff of the War Department that, once the 
machinery for the proposed selective conscription plan is put 
into operation, there will be practically no delay in recruiting 
up to the required number of 500,000 for the first increment, 
and that there is no question in the minds of these expert men 
who compose the General Staff that quicker results must of 
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necessity be obtained from the selective plan rather than from 
the volunteer plan, 

With the views of The Adjutant General I am inclined to 
agree, and my mind having been further clarified by conversa- 
tions which I have had with a number of my colleagues in this 
House who were volunteers in the Spanish-American War, who 
now tell me that the conscriptive plan is the most efficient and 
most equitable system for building up such an Army as we 
should have in the crisis through which our country is now 
passing, I believe that it is my bounden duty to support the 
selective conscriptive plan. [Applause.] 

I am further impressed with the fact that my conclusion is 
right as a result of a statement which I have to-day received 
from the War Department showing the number of enlistments 
in the Regular Army up to and including April 24. The total 
quota of enlistments required to bring the Army up to its au- 
thorized war strength is 183.898. From April 1 to April 24 
82,108 enlistments were received at the recruiting offices, of 
which number about 18 per cent were rejected at the recruit 
depots, leaving approximately 28,000 enlisted during the first 
24 days of April, which shows that we are receiving volunteers 
into the Regular Army at the rate of about 1,000 a day, includ- 
ing Sundays. At this rate it would take about a year and a 
half to raise an Army of 500,000. Since the shortest possible 
time to get this Army of 500,000 men is the essential thing we 
are trying to work out, it does not appear to me that the volun- 
teer system is the plan which will bring that about, although I 
am willing to admit that were the country actually engaged in 
battle volunteers would come in in much larger numbers. 

I have reached my conclusion on this very important question, 
I am frank to say, with a great deal of reluctance and after 
many stormy engagements with my own conscience, for I have 
heretofore been opposed to conscription ar draft in any form, 
and so publicly stated in my remarks upon the military bill 
passed by Congress last year. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended, so that he can finish his 
speech. It is very interesting, and it is a very valuable argu- 
ment in favor of the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes additional. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I remember, with much pride, the gen- 
erous response made by the patriotic sons of New Jersey who 
made up that great body of volunteer soldiers who answered to 
the call to arms in 1861, when with a population of only 672,000 
she sent to the front 67,101 volunteers out of a total number for 
the entire country of 2,615,769, or slightly more than 23 
per cent of the total number of yolunteers raised throughout 
the Union. One man or boy out of every 10 persons in the State 
volunteered to fight for the preservation of the Union, a record 
of which all Jerseymen may well feel proud. 

In the Spanish-American War the proportion asked from 
New Jersey, out of the quota of 200,000 volunteers authorized 
to be raised, was 4,740, and there were mustered into the service 
from that State, according to the records of the War Depart- 
‘ment, 4,163. 


I have not the slightest doubt of New Jersey's ability to | 


again raise whatever quota the Government should demand of 
her in this emergency, should a call for volunteers be issued. 
The governor of our State at this time has the offer of more 
than 50 companies who are ready to volunteer their services, 
and I believe that within a period of 30 days we could raise 
such a quota as we should be asked for. 

But this is an emergency which should not be met by a few 
States of the Union nor by a limited number of the citizens of 
those States which have always borne the brunt of battle. It 
should have the united support of every State and of every 
American citizen—man, woman, and child—for there is a place 
for us all in this critical emergency; a place where we are best 
fitted to perform our duty; and we must all work to bring io 
an end the most sanguinary war that has ever taken place in 
the history of mankind, in which our country has aligned herself 
on the side of right and justice for the extension and perpetu- 
ation of the principles of freedom and democracy as against 
autocracy and oppression. 

These are the principles for which this great country of ours 
has entered this war, and these are the principles for which 
every American should stand ready to do or die. ‘There should 

be no slackers; there can be no slackers under the plan of 


selective service, for each and every one of us shall be called 
upon, as the necessity shall arise, to perform that particular 
duty which we are best able to perform for the successful prose- 
cution and speedy termination of the war. 

Whether that duty be in the mines, in the factories, on the 
farms, on the railroads, or on the firing line, we shall one and 
all be true Americans and each equally as patriotic as the other, 
for we shall each and all of us be giving the best that is in us 
for the glory and welfare of the land we love. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has again expired. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Focur] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, the battle call of the President 
as we heard it from that stand several weeks ago, was to“ bring 
Germany to terms and end the war.“ Having concurred in this 
declaration by an almost unanimous vote, the question which has 
been debated here for six days is, How is this to be accom- 
plished? Around this pronunciamento there was much splendid 
rhetorie and historical embellishment, but “bring Germany to 
terms and end the war” was the virile predication around 
which the country is rallying in sustaining unanimity. While 
Germany can come to terms without war, that nation has not 
yet done so, and, although it is yet hoped that in the presence 
of the determination of one hundred and more millions of 
Americans and our measureless wealth and resources the Kaiser 
may realize the hopelessness of a finished contest with us, every- 
thing now points to actual warfare and attending bloodshed. 

Before briefly offering my deductions and conclusions on sev- 
eral phases involved in this debate, I wish to do as many before 
me have done, and make some personal allusions regarding the 
unjustifiable attacks which have been made upon Members who 
are of German extraction, both upon the floor and in some mis- 
guided . While I will not waste any effort at crit- 
icism or characterization, it might be said that such newspapers 
could be at better business at such a critical time in our coun- 
try’s history. When the gentleman in the chair, Mr. SAUNDERS, 

me it was evident to you that I have a German name, 
and I know it to be a fact that no one other than a Pennsyl- 
yania Dutchman“ can correctly pronounce that name. But 
the fact that one has a German name does not warrant the sus- 
picion that he therefore has some overhead or underground com- 
munication with the Kaiser. 

Mr. SLOAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Certainly. 

Mr. SLOAN. There are a group of us here who always 
thought the gentleman was Irish. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Well, I would be proud of an Irish name, just 
as we are all proud of the gentleman’s Irish wit, especially 
since my children are part Irish. But the next time anybody 
makes any observations concerning the fact that I have a Ger- 
man name, I hope he may be some one who can dig up an 
ancestor who settled in this country in 1720, as mine did in the 


district that I now represent. I hope he can find a Revolution- 


ary forefather who fought in the Revolutionary War, as one of 
my forefathers did. [Applause.] I hope he may have a 
father like mine, who, though he was a preacher and was not 
required to do so, nevertheless so exposed himself during the. 
Civil War in his country’s service that a few months after he 
returned home he died, and when I was but a year old. Fur- 
thermore, while I have had no extensive military experience, I 
have had military training and was an officer in the National 
Guard. It would therefore be more prudent and gracious for 
any who would question one’s loyal Americanism simply because 
he has a German name to in the name of heaven first go and 
hunt up some Revolutionary ancestors and acquire some sort of 
a military record, or else keep quiet. 

As far as I am concerned, I am an original settler, half 
English and half German—by no means a carpetbagger—and am 
proud of my name and all the German there is about it. And 
to this let me add that, while I do not want to go into family 
matters too far, it was the source of much satisfaction to me to 
come home the other day and find that my wife and daughter 
had joined the Red Cross. And to-day, in my home town of 
Lewisburg, Pa., in the winding valley of the great Susquehanna 
River, there is a recruiting station in my own personal, private 
business office, where Capt. Sam Wolfe, of Troop M, just re- 
turned from the border, tells me as soon as they get the order 
to recruit to war strength they will not only do that, but they 
ean recruit five more companies in Union County—and it is-a 
small county at that. I have here a photograph of the office, 
and dig can see at the front of it a flag 40 feet high. [Ap- 

lause, 
£ The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. I should like to have 15 minutes, for the reason 

that I represent in part the great State of Pennsylvania, and no 
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one from there has yet spoken on this side of the question under 
discussion. 

Mr. BOOHER. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes, indeed, my dear friend. 

Mr. BOOHER. These men whom the gentleman speaks of as 
enlisting were not going into the Army by. the selective draft, 
were they? 

Mr. FOCHT. They were going in as volunteers, as their 
fathers and grandfathers did. [Applause.] aan 

Mr. BOOHER. Then, of course, the gentleman is for the vol- 
unteer system? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes, I am; in preference to conscription, and I 
hope to state why. It seems to me it was hardly worth while 
to take these six days to get right down to the kernel of this 
whole business—the practical, common sense of it all. 

I am not a war-board officer nor a constitutional lawyer, but 
I am a hard-working, attentive, business man, and by attending 
to the business of the people have been a successful negotiator 
of the good will and the votes of my good constituents. [Laugh- 
ter.] I think I can quickly reduce this matter to its essence, 
just as two men sitting on the opposite side of a table ought 
to do. I heard several gentlemen discussing the question the 
other day. One said, “ Great heavens, if you have volunteering, 
and then they fail to volunteer, the Kaiser will know that the 
volunteering is a failure, and he will think the hearts of the 
American people are not in this war.” The other said, “ If you 
raise an army by conscription, the Kaiser will think that it is 
not a popular war.” Now, which will you have? I once heard 
a young man make a speech in the Lewisburg opera house. It 
was the first time he had made a speech, but he was a bright 
boy and ambitious. In introducing the mayor of Philadelphia 
he said, “ Ladies and gentlemen, before I introduce this distin- 
guished orator I wish myself to make a few observations. Now, 
as you well know, we had the administration of President Har- 
rison, when happiness and peace and plenty and prosperity in- 
vaded every man’s dooryard and sat by every man’s hearth- 
stone. Since then you have had the administration of Grover 
Cleveland, with misery and poverty and destitution stalking 
everywhere across the land.. Now, which do you prefer? I 
think not.” [Laughter.] So it is with this question. If volun- 
teering is going to fail, William will think that it is an unpopu- 
lar war, and with conscription he is going to think the same 
thing. Which do you prefer? Now, there is where you get 
right down to it, and it is an easy matter for me to settle the 
question, at least in my own mind, and I will try to tell you 
how I arrive at my conclusions. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. FOCHT. Indeed, I am delighted to be interrupted by 
my most distinguished and scholarly friend from Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Which of the two systems do you think 
the Emperor William himself would prefer us to adopt? 

Mr. FOCHT. I think William is sorry he started it, or he 
will be so when we get through, because whichever way we do 


it—volunteer or conscription—we will raise an American army, 


and we will raise a patriotic army, and it will be a victorious 
army. [Applause.] 1 
Now, what about this question of volunteering or conscrip- 
tion? It has been admitted here by the chief champion of con- 
scription [Mr. GARDNER] that you get better men, more efficiency 
and enthusiasm from the kind of men who volunteer—those who 
willingly and cheerfully and enthusiastically go to the colors. 
On the other hand, we see and admit that the conscriptive 
method in its operation is more systematic. Now that is how 
close you get. Which do you prefer? One gives you the best 
men because they come freely and with heart, while the draft 
plan is the better as a system. Do you prefer to have at the 
front patriotic men, who go willingly, with a heart full of en- 
thusiasm and the spirit of patriotism, or will you have there, 
under the drafting system, what they have been characterizing 
here as livery-stable loafers and gas-house crimps? Lax and 
derelict as this class may be in many duties of citizenship, as 
far as their patriotism is concerned, I believe after all, you have 
been doing them a great injustice. I have been in contact with 
every class of people, and there is good in every individual. 
Just because a man is of humble birth, has had no opportunities, 
and is even a tough nut, does not prove that he is not patriotic. 
Whether a man is a tramp or a gas-house loafer, most of those 
fellows are dare devils and will fight more courageously than 
a.cigarette-smoking dude or the chap who plays golf instead of 
chopping wood or hoeing potatoes. [Laughter and applause.] 
The plain, simple reason why I prefer to vote for the volun- 
teer system is that when a man volunteers and goes into the 
service of his country, by his own election and free will, he is 
there because his heart is there and the boys from his own 
neighborhood are by. his side. His heart is right and his head 
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is right, and nothing can stop an army of such men. Of course, 
if this is going to become a great militarist Nation. if it is some- 
thing more than “bringing Germany to terms and ending the 
war,” then it ought to be so stated, and we could vote accord- 
ing to our conclusions on that proposal. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. About what per cent of American citizens 
of those who have declared their intentions to become citizens 
does the gentleman consider are patriotic. 

Mr. FOCHT. I consider all, aside from the people who have 
been designated or characterized in the papers as German spies, 
as being at least patriotic enough to like America better thau 
any other country or they would go somewhere else. 

Mr. RAKER. Then the gentleman's answer is that 100 per 
cent of those native born who enlist are patriotic? 

Mr. FOCHT. Native born, yes; and who volunteer. 

Mr. RAKER. Then conscription would apply to all equally? 

Mr. FOCHT. We know how the civil service is operated here, 
and we can tell better when it comes to performance, and be- 
sides we understand there are to be numerous exemptions which 
would necessarily preclude such a thing as equality. 

Mr. RAKER. If you drew 100 men for a jury and they were 
all competent and qualified, the first 12 drawn there would be 
ho objection to and you would get a good jury? 

Mr. FOCHT. You would. But sitting in a jury box is not 
going to the trenches, and a volunteer will surely be more efti- 
cient than the man who is a patriot, but “ prefers that his wife's 
relations do the fighting.” FA 

Mr. RAKER. If you have 20,000,000 American citizens and 
all patriotic and you drew 1,000,000 by lot, you would get u 
million patriotic American citizens? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes; that is a splendid theory; but in practice 
you get some who wish to go and some who do not, although the 
assumption is that all are patriotic and should desire to enlist. 
But my objection and only-serious objection is that when you 
take men by conscription you deny many brave and willing men 
the right to volunteer, and since I believe more than enough 
volunteers are available I must adhere to my conclusions. Talk 
about any patriotic ardor or fight being in a man when you 
have to force him to the front! ; ; 

What would have happened to Napoleon without that spirit 
of devotion that animated the hearts of the boys who followed 
him across the Alps and over the plains of Italy? What was it 
that enabled him to crush five Austrian armies in one summer, 
crowning it all with the dazzling victory at Marengo, and right 
there virtually founding his empire? He went to every capital 
in Europe he wanted to. He went to Vienna, Berlin, Rome, 
and Moscow. He crushed to fragments every feudal throne 
from the Seine to the Tiber. No slackers in his army, just 
enthusiastic devotees, although to be sure there was a species 
of universal service in France adopted by the Council of Five 
Hundred in 1798 for permanent defense against near-by enemies, 
but not for “an emergency,” as is proposed here. Talk about 
the War College and experts! He had them, to be sure, but 
what would have been a substitute for the courage and devotion 
of the brilliant Murat, who was the son of an humble butcher, 
and a host of other marshals? And what brought Napoleon 
back from Elba, and in three months enabled him to gather an 
army of old men and boys and drive Wellington to defeat, but 
who was spared capture and annihilation by the arrival of 
Blücher? If Blücher had not turned up that evening in 1815 
we all know that at this time the map of Europe would show 
altogether different divisions. How did Napoleon fight these 
battles against the world? He not only had enthusiasm back 
of him, the ardor of the willing soldier, but he cast aside all the 
old methods, adopted new ones, and won his victories. So that 
the system we may adopt to-day might not work to-morrow, but 
the man power of the volunteer is always to be depended upon. 

At Gettysburg Lee, Longstreet, and Hill adopted the plan of 
Napoleon at Wagram, where he broke the center and turned the 
right on the Austrians and the Russians. Gen. Lee tried the 
same thing, and against whom did he try it? He tried it 
against Meade and Hancock and Gregg and other volunteers. 
Hancock and Meade were both volunteer soldiers. ; 

In the thick of the fight Hancock said to Meade, For God's 
sake, hold this line for five minutes until I can bring up 
reenforcements,” and Meade held the line until reenforcements 
came up and they rolled the tide that had swept over the 
slopes of Gettysburg back to defeat and the end of the war. 
What kind of men were they who withstood this shock of 
battle? The men who resisted this assault on Cemetery Ridge, 
on Round Top, The Wheat Field, and Culps Hill, were all 
volunteers and did not have to be conscripted. I have often 
talked with Capt. Miller, Capt. Himmelreich, W. L. Donochy, 
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and others from my home town who were there, and they spoke 
with pride of being volunteers. The Logan Guards, of Lewis- 
town, Pa., organized by Col. Hulings, were the first out at the 
eall of Lincoln. The call came during the day and that night 
at 12 o’clock the guards slept under the Dome of the Capitol, 
and they were followed by the First Defenders, of Pottsville, 
in the district represented by my good friend Heaton. These 
First Defenders were given medals of honor by the United 
States Congress, every one of them, for having been here even 
before the Sixth Massachusetts got through to Baltimore, and for 
their fighting afterwards, i 

I ċan not reconcile myself to the claim that you are going 
to get better service from conscripts than from volunteers. 
Representative Kaun to-day spoke of a conversation we re- 
cently had during which I referred to the patriotic Hackenberg 
family in Snyder County in my district, which furnished nine 
brothers as volunteers. They wanted to go, and they wanted 
nothing to interfere, as is now proposed. I have a letter from 
my friend, Mr. J. Harry Myers, of Huntingdon County, who 
says his five sons will volunteer and he will go himself, if 
accepted. My sturdy, patriotic predecessor here, Maj. Thad. 
M. Mahon, of Chambersburg; was proud of his record as a 
volunteer soldier, and so was Capt. Siders, of the same town, 
also Lieut. Commander S. M. Strite, who, on the Olympia, 
under Admiral Dewey, sailed to victory over the mines of 
Manila Bay. This brave Chambersburg officer was not a con- 
script, but a proud volunteer. What about Pennsylvania's 
three intrepid soldicrs, Gen. Hartranft, Gen. James Cameron, 
and Gen. William McCall? These three illustrious leaders 
were volunteers. Col. Robinson and Capt. D. G. Alter, of 
Juniata County, saw gallant volunteer service. 

The boys of Bucknell University, led by Capt. Andrew Gregg 
Tucker, were all volunteers, as was Dr. John Howard Harris, 
now president of that institution. Perry County gave more 
volunteers than any county of its size in the country and her 
sons are ready for any call to duty. From all over the district 
I represent, from Upton to Greencastle, in Franklin County, and 
Buck Valley, Hustontown, and McConnellsburg, in Fulton 
County, to the top of the White Deer Mountain at the north of 
my district, halfway across the State, volunteers came from 
every township, hamlet, and town. From first to last they were 
true and every one a brave man. I want to see their sons and 
grandsons have the same opportunity of serving as volunteers, 
freely and willingly and not as conscripts. 

I remember when, in 1908, I was deputed by the Senate of 
Pennsylvania to welcome President Roosevelt to Harrisburg, 
the Chief Executive in addressing the crowd noticed an old sol- 
dier wearing a G. A. R. button standing near him, and he said 
to him: “We want to stand together, all Americans for the 
best there is for us regardless of station. When you old vet- 
erans and G. A. R. men were ordered to charge in battle you 
were not concerned whether the man at your right was a black- 
smith or a banker, or the man to the left of you a hod carrier 
or a college president; all you wanted to know was whether in 
the heat of conflict they would “stay put.““ Let me say that 
in any trial in this crisis the volunteer will “stay put.” And 
so would the Colonel if allowed to lead a Volunteer Army to 
Europe. 

I do not want to see a situation created that will prevent the 
men who bear the proud name of Taylor, in Mifflin County, Pa., 
denied the right to volunteer as did their heroic ancestor, Gen. 
John P. Taylor, who fought in 67 battles and was a volunteer. 
In this sad hour, when war seems inevitable, and sorrow must 
fall among many, why is it that those who want to can not go and 
fight? This bill provides for the service of the last available 
man, and the country will surrender to every hardship to win 
the war and bring lasting peace, so why the insistence that con- 
scription is the only way? i 

And why must*the National Guard, of which we are so proud 
in our State, be denied its full opportunity and status as to 
promotions for its officers who have served so long and effi- 
ciently? We believe that under Gen. Thomas J. Stewart, the 
State’s adjutant general, Gen. Clements, Col. O'’Niell, Col. 
Dougherty, Col. Coryell, and others of long service, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Guard would meet every test as a nucleus for a fighting 
and dependable Volunteer Army. 


During these long days of debate I have listened to every 
argument put forth, but none were more convincing than those 
presented by the veteran statesmen, Speaker CLARK and JOSEPH 
G. Cannon, and that illustrious soldier and statesman, Gen, 
Suerwoop, all of whom yet have faith in the patriotic and 
superior efficiency of the American volunteer. If I care to seek 
the advice or counsel of anybody, I would trust these men, for I 
feel assured that they are unselfish and disinterested ; men who 
have arrived at that time of life when they are not easily 


stampeded by a widely exploited idea and untried theory, and 
whose only hope and prayer and glory is to add to and not detract 
from their own fair fame. Their heart’s desire is to do that 
thing which is the best thing for our war-threatened country. 
I would rather sit at the feet of these three men of ripened 
years, of knowledge and wisdom, as well as patriotism, than to 
cast aside at this critical time the traditions of the country 
which have always kept us safe. 

This country was bequeathed to us a people’s country, and 
then let us trust the people who have accepted the responsi- 
bility of forever perpetuating it. Do not let us be suspicious 
of American patriotism, for it is bred and born in every man 
worthy of such glorious citizenship. 

Such are my convictions and conclusions as to this phase of 
one of the countless difficult problems to be met and solved 
before the war is over, but whatever the decree of this commit- 
tee on this section may be, the bill as a whole will have my 
support and my vote, as will all measures looking to the defense 
and perpetuation of our national life and our institutions as 
they now exist. 

Throughout this fearful ordeal which is threatened there will 
be but a common purpose, and with every man true and con- 
tributing something, and trusting the God that has directed 
the destiny of our country, the uplifted hands of the wives and 
mothers of this land will call forth from on high a power before 
which all tyrants or oppressors will be crushed to ashes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, this is a dark and solemn hour. 
No thoughtful man underestimates the great importance of the 
question we are considering to-night. The dark clouds over- 
spreading the sky and the gentle rain falling upon the tender 
grass but symbolize the darkness o’erspreading the national sky 
and weeping tenderness of the Nation’s heart. Ours is a peace- 
ful country; it loves peace and despises war. It was dedicated 
to the cause of peace, and in following peaceful pursuits it has 
won the admiration of the world. It was, indeed, a rude awak- 
ening that suddenly plunged this hundred millions of people 
into the vortex of war. With the same energy and devotion 
that we grapple with the industrial problems must we now solve 
the greater problem that lies before us. 

We have in the United States more than 20,000,000 men of 
military age. Not all of them will be needed in the actual 
theater of war. It is thought that but a small portion of this 
number will be utilized. The question naturally arises at the 
outset, Who is to go and who is to remain at home? How are 
we to selec. the man who is to fight our battles? is the question 
raised by the Kahn amendment. 

I can easily understand why men in this hour hesitate to 
give up the plan inaugurated by Washington, indorsed by Lin- 
colin, and adopted by McKinley. Our history is replete with 
heroic deeds of the American volunteers, and many of us give 
up the volunteer plan with some reluctance. But the adoption 
of another plan will not rob them of the glory of their achieve- 
ment. 

For four days I have listened attentively to the speeches 
made on the floor of this House on the respective merits of 
these two plans of raising an army. At the outset I was preju- ' 
diced in favor of the volunteer system. But this debate has 
convinced me that in this great emergency, at the outset of our 
engaging in war with the greatest military power in the world 
we should make no mistake and should adopt the principle of 
the selective draft. [Applause.] It is the most equitable; it is 
the most scientific. For upon every man of military age, no 
matter what his circumstances may be, rests the obligation of 
defending his country and his country’s flag. [Applause.] 

After listening to what has been said, I am convinced that 
the army could be raised by either of the methods proposed, 
But I am likewise convinced that the great burden of it would 
fall on the young men of finer sensibilities, of more sensitive 
dispositions, and moved by nobler feelings of patriotism. It 
would likewise fall upon men with families depending upon 
them. Under the plan of the selective draft it is not the inten- 
tion of the War Department to draft a man who is married 
or who has a family depending upon him for support. 

Let no one imagine that the correct solution of this problem 
will remove the horrors of war. No plan that we adopt can 
accomplish that. Those who advocate the volunteer system are 
in error when they contend that great wrongs and hardships 
can not exist through its operation. In Canada, where they 
have raised by the volunteer plan an army for over-seas service 
of more than 400,000 out of a total population of 8,000,000, 
they have been compelled to resort to methods that are cruel 
almost to the point of being fiendish. We are told that there 
the schoolboy places upon the lapel of his coat a button upon 
which is printed the words, “ My father is at the front defend- 
ing his country. Where is yours?” Without understanding 
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the meaning of their words, little boys go home from school and 
ask their fathers why they can not wear a button like that. 
Under the volunteer system there men have been driven to en- 
listment when they should be defending their families at home. 

I received a letter from a good woman at home whom I know 
yery well, and her experience will be the problem of thousands 
of mothers under the volunteer plan. She has two sons in their 
twenties. Both want to enlist, but both of them can not go. 
One must remain behind to do the work at home. She is called 
upon to decide which one shall go and which one shall remain 
at home. Should we not save the hundreds of thousands of 
mothers throughout the land the agony of deciding questions 
like that? [Applause.] 

My friends, it will not be the boys alone who will suffer in 
this war. There will be millions of heartaches throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The real battles of a nation 
are not fought by its men alone. I am persuaded that the suffer- 
ings of the mothers of the Republic will be as great as that of 
the men. The problem of the wife and mother has been beauti- 
fully told in those patriotic words of Thomas Buchanan Read: 


And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
yaa her 
Doomed nigh 
The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle! 


The mother who conceals her grief 
While to her breast her son she 
Then breathes a few brave words an 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 
To know the pain that w 
Sheds boly blood as e'er the 
Received on Freedom’s field of honor! 

{Applause.] 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. I am going to have no more of 
this. There has been an absolute breach of good faith, and I do 
not propose to stand for it any longer. I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina makes 
the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. May I make a parliamentary in- 
quiry of the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Has the gentleman under any 
privilege of the House stated the reason for making the point 
of no quorum? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Because there is not a quorum present. 

Mr, FARR. You can get all the time you want. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ascertaining whether or not 
there is a quorum present. [After counting.] Fifty Members 
are present, not a quorum, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I gathered from some unparlia- 
mentary language that preceded the motion, unparliamentary 
because not being directed to the business before the House, 
that some reason had been stated, and I had not heard it. 

Mr. FARR. I will give way to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I do not wish any time. 

Mr. FARR. I am willing to give the gentleman time. I go 
on next, and I am willing to give the gentleman my place. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will furnish one machine at least to send 
all over this town to bring people here to make a quorum. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I hope I may have unanimous 
consent to make this statement, namely, that when we made the 
agreement to vote to-day it was stated that we would run until 
half past eight, but when I found there were gentlemen on both 
sides who wanted to speak it was agreed that they should 
run on as long as the gentlemen were willing to speak. Every 
gentleman will have an opportunity during the reading of the 
bill—because we have only reached the third paragraph of the 
first section of the bill—to-morrow to speak, and in view of the 
fact that there is no quorum present and the point has been 
made, I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. RUCKER, I would not do that. We can get a quorum 
here. 

Mr. FARR. I am willing to give the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. RAespare] my place. 

Mr. RUCKER. Here is the gentleman from Pennsyivania 
IMr. Farr] who has offered to surrender his place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The members of the committee who are 
present here this evening will recollect that just before dinner 
there was an informal arrangement entered into between the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] on one side and possibly 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]—I do not recollect 


distinctly—on the other, to the effect that this debate would 
run to-night in an informal way and the vote on the amendment; 
would be taken to-morrow morning as soon as the House went 
into Committee of the Whole. And it was understood that 
those gentlemen who had not spoken, as the result of this in- 
formal arrangement, and the committee remaining together, 
would have the opportunity to speak here to-night. 

Then gentlemen began to come to the desk and ask that their 
names be put down in the order in which they came up. That is 
the only way this list has been created. And every name on the 
list that has been called here to-night was put there under those 
circumstances by the present chairman of the committee or by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] representing the 
minority side of the committee. And that list has been called 
precisely in the order in which it was arranged this evening. 
There has no antecedent list been given to the chairman, and 
no distinction been given in the recognition here to-night except 
as the names have been put down. That is all about the iist 
so far as the chairman of the committee is concerned: 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the name of 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RaGspaLre] was in a 
book kept by the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. From 
this book the names of the gentlemen to be recognized were 
transferred to a tablet. These names were given me by Mr. 
Kann, who laid the list on the table for me to follow. I am 
sure that the gentleman thinks I did not give him the time he 
should have, but it was not my fault, and I hope since there are 
only two more he will allow those speeches to go on and give 
us his views to-night. 

Mr. RAGSDALE, Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, which committee prepared the resolu- 
tion by which war was declared, as the only man from my State 
who stood out originally and declared for conscription, some 
being in doubt and some absolutely in favor of the position 
opposed to conscription, I went to the minority ranking Member 
on the Republican side and asked that a certain amount of time 
be allotted to me. It was promised, and, according to the 
records turned over to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lunn], my name appeared as fifth on the list. For four days I 
have stayed here, and with first one excuse and then another 
the time that was promised me in good faith has been denied 
me, There was first one excuse and then another. There has 
never been a justification. 

I do not think that anything that is said here to-night makes 
any difference in the vote that will be taken by this House. It 
is merely an effort of justification on.the part of the Members 
of this House in order to put in this Recoxrp things that they 
may send to their districts, I do not feel that the people of the 
district that I represent need hear from me on this. My pur- 
pose is too well known. I do not have to apologize or excuse 
the position that I have taken. If there be men to-night that 
want their utterances to appear in this Recorp, if there be men 
here to-night who feel that they ought to have an opportunity 
to put into the CoNeresstonaL RECORD things that they want to 
say now that this question is settled, I will give them the 
privilege. I shall never take time while in this House, if I can 
prevent it, when time is turned over to a Republican who in 
turn cedes it to a new Member of Congress to dictate the time 
which is promised in good faith to older Members. 

Gentlemen here to-night want to hear themselves talk. I 
have given them the privilege of doing so. In order that they 
may hear themselves talk, and not that they may affect the 
question that is before the American Congress, I will withdraw 
the point of no quorum. I do not want any time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RAGspALe] withdraws the point of no quorum, 7 

Mr, DENT. And I withdraw the motion I made, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina with- 
draws the point of no quorum and the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. Dent] withdraws his motion. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, does that leave 
us in position so that the United States can go on again with 
the war with Germany? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Oh, yes; in spite, Mr. Chairman, of the 
effort of the distinguished gentieman there, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I did not get into this effort until 
it was made. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. But the gentleman knows it is an abso- 
lutely discredited proposition to ever have started anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I did not start any of this. I do 
not know anything about it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I may have started it, and I will stop. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Farr] is recognized. : : l 
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Mr. FARR. Now that the gentleman has had an opportunity 
to listen to himself I am glad he is willing to let others talk. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Yes, sir; talk to themselves. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, I have heard it stated on the 
floor that the people of this country are not in touch with the 
questions that we are considering and that they know little 
about them. I do not think my district is so much different 
from other districts in this Union, and I disagree with the 
sentiments expressed that the people are not fully aware of 
what we are discussing and its importance to them. 

I disagree also with the statement made by my good friend 
from Colorado [Mr. Kratrne] that it is only the“ classes“ who 
are in favor of selective draft. I happen to be a printer, 
and I was very happy to-day to get a letter from an old-time 
friend of mine, Mr. Joseph Oliver, of Scranton, Pa., who served 
his apprenticeship in a printing office at the time I did. He 
has seven sons, and he writes me as follows: 

As you know, I have seven sons, ranging from 17 to 35 years of age, 
and after careful study of the problem before Congress I am con- 
vinced that the proposition for the selective’ draft is the best. I 
trust you will support no measure that will make AE reee for any~ 
one to escape doing his part, in the manner preseri by law, because 
of political preferment, social standing, or his ability to purchase 
immunity. 

That letters tells the entire story. The selective draft is 
the best way of getting men when we need them and. can 
best use them, whether to provide the material means for war- 
fare or to do the actual fighting. 

I have another letter here from a professional man, Dr. L. M. 
Gates, also of Scranton, a well-to-do practicing physician, who 
has one son who will be eligible to the draft. He writes: 

While formerly being op to conscription or draft for the amag, 
Iam coming to see that it is the only just and logical method, especially 
in the light of England's experience. As we are now in the struggle, 
we want to go at it right and with all our might. 

American liberty may be won or lost in the trenches of 
Europe, and I am going to vote for the selective-jraft plan be- 
cause, as I said before, I think it will be the surest and most 
certain way of getting soldiers when we need them and can best 
use them. In addition, I am for the selective draft, so that we 
may utilize every ounce of strength that this great Nation has for 
this tremendous conflict. We already have too many weak links 
in our chain of defense, and I shall not vote to add another weak 
link to that chain. The selective draft will enable us to plate 
the men where they will render the most effective service, 
either fighting, or in industry, or on the farm. 

I want to say to-night that we have much to do in order to 
provide the munitions and to furnish the food for our people 
and the armies that are going to be necessary to take part in 
this conflict. 

We heard the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
say this afternoon, favoring an amendment—a provision that 
would give Col. Roosevelt command of a division—that he could 
utilize that division in France in four mouths’ time if we had 
the requisite muskets, or if we could use the musketry and 
artillery of France. In other words, if it depended on the 
munitions that we now actually have, we could not for many 
months utilize a division under Col. Roosevelt across the 
ocean. 

We have been told as to the number of rifles we have in this 
country. We need millions more in order to provide what will 
be necessary for the vast number of our soldiers who may be 
required to fight in the trenches. 

Modern warfare is so intense, so comprehensive in its utiliza- 
tion of everything in a nation that can be turned into power 
and force, that the people of the United States can no longer 
afford to trust the destiny of this great Nation to chance. We 
must be prepared to the very utmost to mect all possible condi- 
ions that may confront the country. That is the only safe 
course for us to pursue. 

The volunteer system, as brave, unselfish, and patriotic as are 
those under it who so readily offer their lives, can not cope with 
the herculean methods of the giant nations now engaged in 
bloody conflict. We recently had one test of its inefficiency, It 
required six weeks to get 200,000 men on the border line of 
Mexico. Germany placed 5,000,000 men in the field in less than 
one week. 

Every man owes it to his country to do his part in some 
‘capacity for its preservation, and the President's selective- 
service plan is the only sensible, practical way in which to utilize 
our strength. By that method men who can render better serv- 
ice in industry, agriculture, or in other needful work are con- 
tinued in those lines of service to the extent they are required, 
while those who can better be spared from their present duties 
shall be utilized under the colors on tie field. The experience of 
the nations engaged in the great conflict abroad proves the abso- 
lute necessity of the selective plan. 


Great Britain to-day has a man or a woman in the industries 
necessary to war for every man in the field. So have the other 
nations who are shouldering the brunt of the awful struggle. 
We must not be deceived into thinking that our task will be an 
easy one. An early peace is not assured. Many possible dangers 
face us. The chaotic conditions natural to the revolutionary 
upheaval for liberty in Russia and the great need of that 
country for equipment in industry and war and for skilled men 
may lead to a separate peace. Instantly a transformation in 
conditions would result. Great armies of the central countries 
would be transferred to the French lines. The call then would 
be upon this country. 

Our unpreparedness in the past has been responsible for many 
of our wars. So fearfully costly to us in the sacrifice of lives 
and treasure has been our lack of readiness to protect ourselves 
and so great the need for preparation for this emergency that I 
feel confident Congress will show the same common sense and 
patriotism which have distinguished it in its consideration of 
recent war measures and pass legislation so ‘essential to develop 
our fuli :uilitary strength. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may have five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may have 
five minutes additional. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I object. 

Mr. FARR. I am obliged to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JAMES] is recognized. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the “sob artists,” the “ weep, my countrymen” experts, had a 
great field day in the House yesterday. Some who have for 
years been in the “king” class of “sob squad” orators won a 
place for themselves in the “emperor” class. Some who have 
been in the “also ran” class for years yesterday broke in the 
class that won the “money.” 

It was a hard day on some of them; they not only had to sob 
at their own speeches but they had to sob during the speeches 
of their friends. 

And last night, when the people “back home” read these 
speeches in their papers, they wept—but their tears were tears 
of mortification. 

The “sob artists” wept yesterday from early morning until 
late at night. They wept about the iniquitous draft“ system, 
the volunteer, the volunteer system, the mothers, the flag, and 
our country. 

About the only ones for whom they did not weep were the 
poor mothers and babies who went to a watery grave on the 
Lusitania and other boats. 

They wept about the draft system being forced upon us, but 
the“ draft“ is in their bill and they will all vote for it. 

They wept about the uniform, the “blue uniform” of the 
volunteer—a uniform they never wore. 

They wept about the “volunteer system“ —a system they 
themselves never tried. 

They wept about the “ flag,” under whose folds they never 
marched. 

They wept about “ our country,” a call to whose standard they 
did not answer, under whose banner they did not rally. 

They wept about the “poor mother,” but no heartbroken 
mother ever had to sob bitterly because they enlisted or wanted 
to enlist. 

What this country wants to-day is an army raised, not accord- 
ing to the theories of men who are capable of “sobbing” but 
according to the theories of men who are going to direct our 
fighting men, not our “ weeping willows.” 

This is no“ sobfest“ for which we are preparing, but a war, 
a real war, a war with the greatest military nation of this or 
any other time. 

There is an old rhyme which runs: 

If you do as I say, and I do, too, 
You'll go to heaven, and I'll go, too; 
But if you do as 1 do and I 2 too, 
You'll go to hell, and I'll go, too. 
Bringing it down to date, it would read: 


If you do as I say, and I do, too, 

You'll go and volunteer, and I'll go, too; 
But if you do as I did, and I do, too, 
You'll stay at home, and I'll stay, too. 

There has been a good deal of “sobbing” about boys of 19 
fighting for their country. I might say in passing that the 
Father of our Country entered the military service at 19 and 
was a major at 20. The hero of New Orleans—Andrew Jack- 
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son—enlisted in the Revolutionary War at the age of 14. Presi- 
dent Washington appointed William Henry Harrison, also Presi- 
dent afterwards, ensign in a regiment of artillery when he was 
19; he was promoted a lieutenant when he was 20 and was a 
captain at 21. Abraham Lincoln served as a private in the war 
against the Indians at 23. Ulysses S. Grant was a lieutenant 
of Infantry at 21. Were it not for the boys of 19 the Union 
could not have been preserved in 1861. David Farragut, after- 
wards admiral, was piaced in temporary command of a ship, as 
an ensign, before he was 12 years old. 

Several Members seem to be indignant that the people through- 
out the country have been sending telegrams and letters in favor 
of the selective draft. They do not seem to like this propa- 
ganda,” as they call it. I have heard no protests on the floor 
against the treasonable Antienlistment League, the No-enlistment 
League, and other similar organizations. 

The following letter from Mrs. J. Sergeant Cram, 

I understand, of the Antienlistment League, explains itself: 
Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 


My DEAR Sm: Being convinced of your desire to know the true senti- 
ments of the great mass of American people in this hour of world crisis, 
I am writing to let you know that I ve found everywhere among 
what is termed the “ common people” a universal aversion to war. To 
be sure, this aversion Is apathetic; not, however, the apathy of indif- 
ference, but rather that of despair; the tragic r tion of those who 
believe they have, and can have, no voice that will heard. 

I therefore, in the name of those countless masses, make you this 
plea to do your “bit” to i 5 the country out of war. I feel confident 
that you I receive the eful acknowledgment of your constituents 
in some form or other before next election day if you can accomplish 


this great and trul triotie 
dull, yours, Mrs. J. SERGEANT CRAM, 


Very respect? 
APRIL 7, 1917. 
Mrs. J. SERGEANT Cram, 
New York. 


Mapam : Your patronizing letter of the 4th instant received. 

You talk about the “common DF te an expression gene used 
by people of your ciass to describe a class far better in patriotism, 
Ameri „ and every. other good way than papie of your own class. 

I belong to what you so patronizingly call the common people,” and 
am proud of it, proud of the fact that my father was a miner, and still 
more proud that I am not so unlucky as to be born a member of the 
class to which you belong. 

As every true American, I am pleased to know the “true sentiments 
of the great mass of the erican people in this hour of world crisis,” 
but I could not find it out from you or any of your class. I have just 
returned from a three-week visit to my ct and know what the 
pepe of my district think. 

Tho are you that you should feel that you are the one by which the 
“common people may be heard; what know you of the “common 

ple”; what do you know of what they think? There is more pa- 
triotism in the little finger of every man, woman, and child in my 
district, im: rants and sons and daughters. of immigrants that we be, 
than there is your whole body. 

There is no fear that the “ common 84 as you call them so 
sneeringly, of my district will not be heard; they elected me to Congress. 
aes they know that they will always have a hearing at any time and 
Place. 

You can not act as spokesman for the “common people” of my dis- 
trict, because gon do not represent their tdeas of loyalty to this Gov- 
ernment nor their ideas of patriotism. 

The people of my district do not want war, and neither do I, but we 
have war; war is forced upon us by the acts of another nation and not 
because this country wanted war. They know full well if war comes, 
they—not you or pens of your kind—will do all the fighting as well 
as all the suffering. r that reason I am an ardent advocate of uni- 
versal military service, so that I and their boys and my boys will not 
have to def poopie of your kind who will not fight but expect some 
one else to do their fighting for them. 

I did my “bit” in 1898. It was the proudest day of my life when 
I enlisted for my country, as did hundreds of other sons of immigrants 
in my district—sons of the “common people,” you know. 

Possibly the g that makes you so anxious to see no war is not 
the “common people“ but the fact that you ht have to share part 
of the burdens—not the “ fighting” but part of the “ financial” burden. 
This mare apt to be your true reason. Very few of your class care 
arene for the “common people except to exploit them, 

e people of my district show no “apathy or indifference,” no 
5 gic resignation ” because they will have “no voice that can be 


What tommy-rot! And yet it is characteristic of le of 
your class. People e you—if you lived in my district bt have 
some trouble in being “ heard,” with your unpatriotic and pakmarican 


views, but no real American would have any trouble in being heard. 

It is time that some people should learn the meaning of the 
word “treason.” 

We hear a good deal of talk about the “ conscription fathers ” 
talk. 

The father of the draft system was the Father of his Country, 
who said in a letter to the Continental Congress: 

It is the true policy of America not to content herself with temporary 
expedients, but to endeavor, if possible, to give consistence and solidi 
to her measures. 
operation and such as will execute itse 


peremptory draft will be the only effectual one. If a draft for the war 
or for three years can be effected. it ought be made on every account. 
“ SHALL THERE BE A PEREMPTORY DRAFT?” (1780)—ONE OF THE EARLIEST 
SUGGESTIONS THAT MEN MUST BE RAISED BY CONSCRIPTION, 
[By George Washington.] 

It is the true policy of America not to content herself with tem- 
expedients, but to endeavor, if possible, to give co and 

solidi C0000 T0 tely 
to. de on for providing men in time to 


to her measures, 


a plan and put it in executi 


replace those who will leave us at the end of the year and for subsistt 
the officers and soldiers and them a —— allowance. The’ 


lan for this ought to be of general operation and such as will 
execute t ce has shown that a peremptory draft will be 
the only effectual one. If a draft for the war or for three years can be 
-n ae ought to be made on every account. A shorter period than 

EVILS OF SHORT ENLISTMENTS. 

To one who has been witness to the evils b ht upon us by short 
enlistments, the system a to have been pern siete bayoni escrip- 
tion, and a of mo yon prea them. es to dictate a change. 
It ma t the misfortunes we have met with 


yeas, Sheen tha 
tary line are to be attributed to this cause. 
RETREAT ACROSS THE DELAWARE, 


Had we formed a permanent army in the beginn which, the 
continuance of the same men in se had been pon th of Rte, 
th a handful of men across the 
76, trembling for the fate of America, which nothing but 
the infatuation of the enemy could have sa ; we should not have 
remained all the succeeding winter at their mercy, with sometimes 
scarcely a sufficient body of men to mount the ak guards, liable at 
every moment to be dissipated, if they had only thought proper to 


march us. 
VALLEY FORGE. 


We should not have been under the necessity of fighting at Brandy- 
wine with an unequal number of raw troops, and afterwards of seeing 
Philadelphia fall a prey to a victorious army; we should not have been 
at Valley Forge with less than half the force of the enemy, destitute 
of everything, in a situation neither to resist ner to retire; we should 
not have seen New York ieft with a handful of men, yet an overmatch 
for the main army of these States, while the principal part of their 
force was detac! for the reduction of two of them; we should not 
have found ourselves this be insulted by 5,000 
me es, their security de- 
enterprise in the rag BS 

e 


the m 


a want o 
greatest part of the war inferior to À 
enemy, indebted for our safety to their inactivity, enduring frequently 


the mortification of ee opportunities to ruin them pass 
3 for want of a force which the country was conpra able 
to ord; and of the country 2 our towns burn the 
inhabitants plundered, abused, murdered with impunity from the same 
cause, 


DERANGEMENT OF FINANCES. 


ascribed to it. The expenses of th 
been greatly multiplied by it. We have had, a 
two sets of men to feed and pay, the d 

the levies co 


resent levies we find there are 
e for five months’ servi 


reduced to the of 


t b; 
the rudiments of a soldier's ‘duty 
the work recommenced 


if not ruined. 
VOLUNTEER SYSTEM INTERFERED WITH CULTIVATION OF LAND. 

The ent calls upon the militia have interrupted the cultivation 
of the land and, of course, have lessened the quantity of its produce, 
occasioned a scarcity, and enhanced the prices. In an army so unstable 
as ours order and economy have been practicable. No person who 
has been a close observer of the progress of our affairs can doubt that 
our currency has depreciated thout 9 more rapidly from 
the system of short enlistments than it would have done other 2 

WAR PROTRACTED ON ACCOUNT OF VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. 

There is every reason to believe that the war has been protracted on 
this account. Our opposition being less, the successes of the enemy 
have greater. e @uctuation ef the Army kept alive their hopes, 
and at every period of the dissolution of a considerable part of it they 
have flattered themselves with some decisive advantages. Had we kept 
a permanent army on foot, the enemy could have had noth to hope 
for and would in all probability have listened to terms long ago, 
(Jared Sparks, Writings of George Washington (Boston, 1835).) 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. HASKELL] said yesterday, 
in a quotation from Gen. Horatio C. King: 

At a mee’ of the Society of the Army of the Potomac in Portland, 
Me., in 1890, . Sherman was presented after Gen. Walker's oration. 
He was in a — 0 happy mood and talked much upon volunteering, and 
in one sentence he : “I do believe, as I believe in Him who rules 
over us all, that this country spent $1,000,000,000 and 100,000 precious 
lives to teach you tne art of war.” 

He further quotes from Gen. King: 

I do not know that Congress cares to take the advice from the soldiers 
who saw service in the sixties. We know the weakness and folly of the 
—— system. The Government started wrong by relying upon 
volunteers, 

In a letter written to Count Gasparin, August 4, 1862, Presi- 
dent Lincoln said, in part, as follows: 

Be not alarmed if shall tearn that we shall have resorted to the 
draft for part of It seems strange even to me, but it is true, 
that the Government is now pressed to cause by a popular demand, 

In a letter to Gov. Seymour, New York, August 7, 1863, he 
states: 
with an enemy, who, as I understand, drives every 
ean his 


victorious soldiers, already in field, 
by recruits as they should be, It produces an army with a 
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to be matched on our side, if we first waste time to 

an army already deemed by Co: and . 
exhausted as to be inadequate, and then more e to obtain a court 
decision as to whether a law is constitutional which requires a part 
< 2 not now in the service to go to the aid of those who are already 


In 1863 President Lincoln said, as follows, regarding, as he 
put it, “draft or conscription ”: : 
BEGINNING OF WAR. 

At the beginning of the war, and ever since, a variety of motives, 
pressing, some in one direction and some in the other, would be pre- 
sented to the mind of each man physica! fit for a soldier, upon the 
combined effect of which motives he would or would not voluntarily 
enter the service. Among motives would be patriotism, political 
bias, ambition, personal courage, love of adventure, want of employ- 
ment, and convenience, or the opposites of some of these. 

NECESSITY OF DRAFT. 

We already have and have had in the service, as a substan- 
tially all that can be obtained upon this voluntary we 
And yet we must w obtain linguish 
of the contest, together with all the blood and treasure already ex- 
pended in the effort to secure it. To meet this necessity the law for 
the draft has been enacted. You who do not wish to soldiers do 
not like this law. This is natural; nor does it imply want of patriot- 
ism. Nothing can be so just and necessary as to make us like it if 
it is disa bie to us. We are prone. too, to find false arguments 
with which to excuse ourselves for o; ng such disagreeable — — 
In this case those who desire the rebellion to succeed and others who 
seek reward in a different way are very active in accommodating us 
with this class of arguments. 


IS CONSCRIPTION CONSTITUTIONAL? 


They tell us the law is unconstitutional. It is the first instance, I 
believe, in which the power of Congress to do a thing has ever been 
questioned in a case when the power is given by the Constitution in 
express terms. Whether a power can be implied when it is not ex- 
pressed has often been the subject of controversy; but this is the first 
case in which the degree of effrontery has been ventured upon of deny- 
ing a power which is pees and distinctly written down in the Con- 
stitution, The Constitution declares that “the Congress shall have 
power * è * to raise and support armies; but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than 3 
whole scope of the conscription act is to raise and sup 
There is nothing else in it. It makes no appropriation of money, and 
hence the money clause just quoted is not touched by it, 

The case simply is, the Constitution provides that the Congress shall 
have power to raise and mopa armies, and by this act the Congress 
has exercised the power to raise and support armies. This is the whole 
of it. It is a law made in literal pursuance of this part of the United 
States Constitution; and another part of the same Constitution de- 
clares that “this Constitution, and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof * * * shall be the supreme law of the land, and 3 
in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notw sagem ol Do you admit 
that the power is given to raise and support arm and yet insist 
that by this act Con has not exercised the power in a constitu- 
tional mode not done the thing in the right way? Who is to 
judge of this? The Constitution gives Congress the power, but it does 
not prescribe the mode or expressly declare who shall 13 it. 
In such case Congress must prescribe the mode or relinquish the power. 
There is no alternative. Congress could not exercise power to do 
the thing if it had not the power of providing a way to do it, when no 
way is provided by the Constitution for do it. In fact, Congress 
would not have the power to raise and support armies, if even by the 
Constitution it were left to the ena of any other or others to give 
or withhold the only mode of doing it. If the Constitution had pre- 
scribed a mode, Congress could and must follow that mode; but, as it 
is, the mode necessarily goes to Congress, with the wer expressly 
given. The power is given fully, completely, unconditionally. It is 
not a power to raise armies if State authorities consent, nor if the 
men to compose the armies are entirely willing, but it is a power to 
N = Fide armies given to Congress by the Constitution, with- 
out an “ if,” 

THERE CAN BE NO ARMY WITHOUT MEN. 


The republican institutions and territorial integrity of our country 
can not be maintained without the further raising and supporting 
of armies. There can be no army without men. Men can be had only 
voluntarily or involuntarily. We have ceased to obtain them volun- 
tarily, and to obtain them involuntarily is the draft, the conscription. 
If YOU BELIEVE THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM IS A SUCCESS, SHOW IT BY 

VOLUNTEERING. 


If you dispute the fact, and declare that men can still be had 
voluntarily in sufficient numbers, prove the assertion by yourselves 
volunteering in such numbers, and I shall gladly give up the draft. 
Or, if not a sufficient number, but any one of you will volunteer, he 
for his single self will escape all the horrors of the draft, and will 
thereby do only what each one of at least a million of his manly 
brethren have 8 done. Their toll and blood have been given as 
nich for you as for themselves. Shall it all be lost rather than that 
you, too, will bear your part? 

EVERY PATRIOT SHOULD WILLINGLY TAKE HIS CHANCE. 


I do not say that all who would avoid serving in the war are un- 
p«triotic; but I do think every patriot should willingly take his 
chance under a law made with great care, in order to secure entire 
fairness. This law was conside å „ modified, and amended 
by Congress at great length, and with much labor; and was finally 
assed by both branches, with a near approach to unanimity. At least 
t may not be exactly such as any one man out of Co or even 
in Congress, would have made it. It has been said, and I believe truly, 
that the Constitution itself is not sopan such as any one of 15 
framers would have preferred. It was the joint work of all, and cer- 
tainly the better that it was so. 

DRAFT PRACTICES IN ALL AGES OF THE WORLD, 


The principle of the draft, which simply is involuntary or enforced 
service, is not new. It has been practiond in all ages of the world. 
DRAFT WELL KNOWN TO FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
It was well known to the framers of our Constitution as one of 
the modes of raising armies at the time they placed in that instrument 
the provision that the Congress shall have power to raise and sup- 
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port armies.” It had been used just before in establishing our inde- 
pancena and it was also used under the Constitution in 1812. Wherein 
the peculiar ħardship now? 


. HAS THE MANHOOD OF OUR RACE RUN OUT? 

Shall we shrink from the necessary means to maintain our free 
government, which our grandfathers employed to establish it and our 
own fathers have already employed once to maintain it? Are we 
degenerate? Has the — of our race run out? 

DRAFT LAW TO BE FAITHFULLY EXECUTED. 


With these views and on these principles I feel bound to tell you 
it is my purpose to see the draft law faithfully executed. 


The following from the Washington Times might be of 
interest: 


LABORITES LOSE—THEY OPPOSED CONSCRIPTION IN NEW ZEALAND AND ann 
DEFEATED, 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 

All the laborites who . — conscription have been defeated in 
the municipal election in New Zealand. 

Among those who saw service in 98 who have written me Is 
Mr. J. Walter Mitchell, editor of the American Standard, of 
this city, who saw service in Cuba as a private. In a letter 
written to me to-day he writes in part as follows: 

Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR SIR AND COMRADE: As a volunteer in the War with Spain and 
editor of the American Standard, representing the veterans of that 
war, of the Philippice insurrection, and the members of nine semimill- 
tary patriotic organizations, national in scope, I most heartily congratu- 
late you on the maniy stand you have taken for selective ption. 

ve received many letters since this matter of raising an army 
has been under consideration by Congress—the writers in every instance 
being American fighting men, those who have followed the flag—and 
pet? Mla Sg is an expert indorsement of the plan for which you and 
prac lly every other Spanish War veteran are so nobly contending. 

Had ective conscription instead of the obsolete volunteer system 
been in vogue in ninety-eight, it is my opinion that this fair land 
would not now be dotted over with human wrecks, victims of insani- 
tary conditions and inexperienced officers that were notorious scandals 
of the Spanish-American War. 

You served in the War with Spain, Comrade James, and your regi- 
ment was one of those at the front in the campaign which resulted in 
the capture of Santiago, Cuba, and the surrender of the Spanish army 
zunder Gen. Torral, and you are aware therefore of the fierce conditions 
that prevailed under the volunteer system. So-called officers who could 
not drill the awkward squad or mount guard,” the embalmed beef, 
lack of discipline, scarcity of medical supplies, epidemies of hoid, 
measles, and what not. In a word, our military condition in 1 was 
disgraceful, and we do not want to see such t reenacted in our 
present war with Germany, which promises to be a really big affair. 

I have received—yesterday and to-day—a large number of letters 
from former soldiers in many States commending your stand for selec- 
tive conscription and commending your speech. 

Sincerely, yours, 
J. WALTER MITCHELL, Editor. 

Shall we follow the advice of Washington, Lincoln, and 
Sherman, or shall we follow the advice of the “sob squad,” 
who have adopted a new motto, “ We need no Army to win— 
we can win this war by weeping and sobbing?” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENI- 
son] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, when the storm of Civil War 
first broke over our country, Gen. John A. Logan, then a young 
man, was a Member of this House, representing the district I 
now have the honor to represent. At an earlier age he had 
served in the Mexican War as a volunteer, and during those 
trying days had learned some of the dangers and duties of 
military service. Resigning his seat in Congress, he went to 
Tilinois with Stephen A. Douglas to speak and act for the Union. 
At Marion, which happens to be my home, he made his first 
appeal for volunteers in the cause of the Union and it was my 
good fortune, in after years, to know the first man who re- 
sponded to the call and gave Logan his hand as a volunteer, 
and to live gmong some of those who survived. A regiment 
was soon organized—a regiment of brave, patriotic, fighting 
men, who, with their commander, Col. Logan, afterwards re- 
ceived their baptism of fire at Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Vicks- 
burg, and Atlanta. I do not believe any better, braver soldiers 
ever marched to martial music than those who, as volunteers, 
willingly left their homes under Logan and others like him 
from all parts of the country, the North and the South, to 
fight for what they thought was a just cause. Before ihe close 
of the war the colonel of that regiment of volunteers had won 
the name and fame of Gen. John A. Logan, the greatest volun- 
teer officer known to history. And the men of southern Ili- 
nois who volunteered with him will forever deserve and have 
the honor and admiration of a grateful Nation. 

And now, as we enter this war, I find it difficult, so far as I 
am concerned, to forget the spirit and the services of Gen. 
Logan and the men of his time. Their willing sacrifice, their 
patriotism, their courage, and devotion to duty will forever 
remain vivid in the memory of the men of Illinois and an in- 
spiration to volunteer service. Minois has always been ready 
to respond te any call of the country for volunteers, In my own 
district there are thousands of patriotic men of military age 
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and qualifications who are ready and willing to offer their 
services. At least two provisional regiments have been formed 
and are drilling; many other company units are enrolled and 
ready to volunteer for service wherever the country may need 
them; and those men will be bitterly disappointed when they 
learn their services will not be accepted. 

Mr. Chairman, I have from the first appearance of threaten- 
ing danger to our country supported the President on every 
issue involving our foreign relations, our national defense, and 
whenever our national honor and dignity were involved. I 
yoted for the declaration of war and for the President's request 
for a bond issue of $7,000,000,000 with which to begin the war. 
I am ready to support any measure he may recommend that I 
think will more effectively prosecute the war to a speedy and 
successful termination. 

The question of the best method of raising an efficient army 
is one about which there is an honest difference of opinion. I 
do not pretend to have any special knowledge of military mat- 
ters. I have never been a soldier, and have no ambition in that 
field of honor, even if I were physically qualified for it. I have 
made no particular study or observation of the science of war 
or modern methods of military training. I have approached this 
question with an open mind and have listened with keen inter- 
est to what has been said in debate. I would like to support 
the bill reported by the committee, because it at least recog- 
nizes the right of American citizens who are qualified for mili- 
tary duties to voluntarily offer their services in defense of their 
country. 

This bill does not place the country or the President in a posi- 
tion of complete or even partial dependence upon the so-called 
volunteer system, as many have supposed. It simply authorizes 
the President to call for volunteers and for*a limited time gives 
the people the right to do that which they have always had the 
right to do—volunteer to serve or die for their country. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the noblest, the most exalted inspira- 
tion that ever moved the souls of men is that which moves them 
to voluntarily give their lives to their country. It is the su- 
preme test of patriotism, the virtue which exalts mere men to 
the glory of national heroes. The commendable things men do 
in the service of their country and their fellow men are as num- 
berless as the sands of the sea. But the men who voluntarily 
offer their own lives that their country may live on always have 
been and always ought to be exalted above others. It was the 
volunteer spirit that united our discordant people and won our 
independence as a Nation; it saved us when the awful trial 
came from disunion. It has always served us well when we 
have needed men to fight, and this record of our fathers and 
forefathers, this tradition of our race, has been a fountain of 
inspiration to our people. It may be I shall regret to have 
seen the day and participated in the proceedings when this 
great American volunteer spirit was crushed and killed, as it 
surely will be if Congress a law in this crisis forbidding 
yolunteers and providing for immediate compulsory service. 

Gentlemen, so far as my personal convictions are concerned, 
I believe a volunteer soldier is a better soldier than any con- 
script. I believe a volunteer army is a better fighting army 
than any conscript army. What little reading I have done upon 
this subject has led me to believe that the greatest battles have 
been won by men who were enthusiastic in the cause for which 
they were fighting and who engaged in it willingly. It has been 
difficult for me to understand why the President and the War 
Department and the press of the country are so bitterly opposed 
to allowing American citizens to volunteer in this crisis. 

I could not see why the President should wish to force upon 
Congress a complete abandonment of the system of willing mili- 
tary service, which has been the tradition of our race and the 
pride of our country, and to so uncomoromisingly urge upon 
Congress, right in the beginning of this war, a compulsory sys- 
tem which the President can not help knowing is distasteful to 
and disapproved by so many Members of the House. 

If I should follow. my personal sentiments upon this question 
I would support the volunteer provision of the committee bill. 
But the more important question, so far as I am personally 
concerned, has been whether I should waive my personal 
views—which, after all, may be infiuenced by sentiment rather 
than sound reason—and support the provision for immediate 
selective conscription, recommended by the President and the 
War Department. To me there has been no difficulty or hesi- 
tancy in determining what I would prefer to have done. 
difficulty has been to determine whether it was my duty to fol- 
low my own views and sentiments or to waive them out of 
deference to the judgment of those who are experts and have 
made a life study of military matters. It will amount to no 
particular consequence to any save myself if I surrender or 
repress my own preference. But I realize it may be of seri- 


ous consequence to my country if I should err in following my 
own sentiments on so important a question as this against the 
recommendations of those who are in a position to know better 
than I what ought to be done. 

I have listened with a great deal of interest to views of 
Washington, Jefferson, Grant, and others presented by Mem- 
bers during this discussion. Reference has even been made to 
writings of Moses and the Prophets. I am disposed to believe 
that the views of the statesmen and generals of our former 
wars were based upon the conditions of those days. It might 
be a serious mistake to rely upon them to-day, when conditions 
aro entirely different and the methods of warfare have entirely 


We are now engaged in a world war. All theories of warfare 
have had to be modified by the actual conditions that have 
arisen during the progress of this war. We must not close our 
eyes to the experience of the nations that for nearly three years 
have been engaged in the struggle. We are told by those who 
have observed and participated in the mobilization of the Eng- 
lish armies that greater efficiency in our military organization 
and greater economy in the management of it can be secured by 
immediate resort to the principle of universal military service. 

I feel it my duty, Mr. Chairman, to repress my own sentiments 
and support the plan recommended by the War Department, 
with the changes recommended by the minority report of the 
committee. I am making this statement that the House and 
country may know that I am voting for the plan of selective 
conscription because the arguments for it appeal to my better 
reason, and out of deference to the judgment of the President 
and the War Department, who ought to know far better than I 
what is necessary for our country as we enter this world war. 

The people elected the President, who is the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. They must trust and follow him 
now. If we follow our own sentiments and oppose him in the 
conduct of the war we are maligned and misunderstood; we 
are even suspected of disloyalty and lack of patriotism; and we 
might be charged in high places with being “ willful men.” 

As for myself, I would much prefer, in the years to come, to 
have my judgment or my consistency questioned than my cour- 
age or devotion to my country. If the future should unhappily 
prove that we have acted unwisely in approving the President's 
plan of selective compulsory service the people will well know, 
I am sure, where the responsibility for it belongs. I hope time 
may tell that we have acted well. 

I am opposed to the President’s recommendation that mili- 
tary age be fixed between the ages of 19 and 25. I do not think 
the boys of the country should be compelled to do the fighting 
in this war. If we are to have compulsory service, let it be as 
nearly universal service as possible and include all available 
men between the ages of 21 and 40, as recommended by the 
committee. 

I especially approve those provisions of the bill requiring 
each State to furnish its proportionate part of the men needed 
for military service, excluding exemptions, according to their 
population; and providing that men of the same State or county 
may serve in the same units of the military organization, so that 
the spirit of local pride and comradeship may be preserved. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. That concludes the list of gentlemen who 
made application for recognition. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Boon having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SAUNDERS of Vir- 
ginia, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President to 
inerease temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania, by unanimous consent, at the 
request of Mr. Craco, was granted leave of absence on account 
of the death of his father. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to- 
night it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection? - 

There was no objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Spenker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 52 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order, until 
to-morrow, Saturday, April 28, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation to be immediately avail- 
able and to remain available until expended, for the introduc- 
tion of new fish and other aquatic foods (H. Doc. No. 72); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of. War submitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriations required by the War 
Department for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918 (H. Doe. No. 73); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3349) to 
authorize the President in time of war to give direction to ex- 
ports from the United States so as to insure their wise, econom- 
ical, and profitable distribution to other countries, and for 
other purposes; reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 32), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 1007) authorizing 
the city of Bemidji, Minn., to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near that place, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 83), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNOOK, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2343) granting 
consent to Ernest B. Denison, A. J. Barchfield, and Ethan L 
Dodds to construct a bridge across the Wabash River within or 
near the city limits of the city of Vincennes, Ind., reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 84), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the act ap- 
proved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as 
amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 
8, 1915, and September 7, 1916, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 35), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3883) desig- 
nating October 27 of each year a legal holiday to be known as 
national ternal day, to conserve the home, fraternalism, and 
happiness; to the Committee on the Judiciary. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3884) to authorize a special edition of 
1,000,000 copies of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Mays to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 8885) to . the sale of 
certain lands at or near Yellowstone, Mont., for hotel purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 3886) prohibiting the manipu- 
lation of the price of necessaries of life; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 3927) prohibiting fraud 
upon the public by making or disseminating false statements 
or assertions concerning any merchandise, commodities, se- 
eurities, or service, and providing penalties for the violation 
thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3928) for the relief of certain officers of 
the Army and Navy in connection with the construction of the 
Panama Canal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Aiso, a bill (H. R. 8929) authorizing payment for damage to 
township roads by United States troops while encamped at 
Camp Meade during the War with Spain; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3930) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Middletown, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 3931) to amend the act ap- 
proved March 1, 1911, entitled “An act to protect the dignity 
and honor. of the uniform of the United States”; to the Com- 
mitteé on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 3932) to prohibit the manu- 
facture, distribution, storage, use, and possession in time of 
war of explosives, providing regulations for the safe manufac- 
ture, distribution, storage, use, and possession of the same, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, favoring the regulating of price of anthracite 
poa and other commodities; to the Committee on Interstate and 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 3887) granting a pen- 
sion to Frank A. Crawford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3888) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 3889) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob P. Fishback; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3890) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry C. Taylor; to the Committee 
on Iuvalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 3891) granting a pension to 
Robert A. Ryder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3892) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John F. Kelly; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3893) for the relief of Sarah Haverstick; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 8894) for the relief of Charles 
L. Schroeder; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 3895) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eli W. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3896) granting an increase of pension to 
Anderson York; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3897) granting an increase of pension to 
Wesley Dern; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3898) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3899) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Hesson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3900) granting an increase of pension to 
William Crawford ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3901) granting an increase of pension to 
James Orr; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3902) granting a pension to Anna C. Liv- 
ingston ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3903) granting a pension to Jane Snider; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3904) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Dansdill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3905) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezekiel Bogard ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3906) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Dial; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3907) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Houghland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3908) granting a pension to Sarah J. Me- 
Kim; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3909) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron Culbertson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3910) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. McCormick ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3911) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel R. Easter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3912) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3913) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Palmatier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3914) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Bass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill. (H. R. 8915) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Hobbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.-3916). granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill. (H. R. 3917) granting an increase of pension to 
James Smith; to the Committee-on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8918) granting an increase of pension 
Steward M. Castner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3919) granting an increase of pension to 
Byron Battin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3920) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Chadwick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3921) granting an increase of pension to 
Marvin Waldorph; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3922) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Jennings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3923) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry A. Adcock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 3924) granting a pension to 
William Peacock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 3925) granting a pension to 
Sarah A. Rosenberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3926) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Means; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3933) granting 
a pension to Sarah E. Brady, widow of Nathaniel E. Brady; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 3934) for the relief of Albert J. 
Weber; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 3935) granting 
an increase of pension to Ruth M. Hoag; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 3936) granting 
a pension to James Shortell; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: ` 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Twentieth 
Century Club, of Washington, D. C., favoring the selective draft ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Alumni and friends of 
North Western College, of Chicago, Ill., favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: Memorial of Mennonite Congregation of Eb- 
enezer Church, of Moundridge, Kans., against universal military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Wichita, Kans., favoring 
universal military training; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of 37 citizens of Bordentown, 
N. J., favoring selective conscription; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. . 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the Republican Club of New 
York City, favoring universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Milwaukee Western Malt Co., rela- 
tive to amount of grain used by brewers; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, relative to treaty relations and bargain- 
ing tariffs; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petitions of religious sects of Belleville, Pa., 
asking for exemption from conscription; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Chambersburg, Pa., favoring con- 
scription; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Congregation of Tonica; the Protestant Churches of 
Grand Ridge; the Presbyterian Church of Streator; the Con- 
gregational Church of Peru; The Baptist Church and the 
Congregational Sunday School of Utica; the Bethlehem and 
Houges Churches, of Morris; the Middle Creek Presbyterian 
Church, of Winnebago; the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Mendota; the State Street Baptist Church, of Rockford; the 
village of Hinckley; the Streator Brick Co., of Streator; the 
furniture manufacturers of Rockford; the Congregation of the 
Episcopal Church of Rockford; the Federated Church of Rock- 
ton; the Union Congregational Church of Somonauk, and citi- 
zens of Capron, all in the State of Illinois, favoring national 
prohibition of the liquor traffic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Also, memorial of entire Congregation of Episcopal Church 
of Rockford, Ill., favoring universal military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorials of Worcester (Mass.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Boston Musicians’ Protective Association, 
Local No. 9, A. F. M., and Massachusetts Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, favoring universal military train- 
ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of the Massachusetts Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, favoring compulsory 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petitions of the congregations of the Union 
Presbyterian Church of Kirkwood, the Presbyterian Church of 
Chestnut Level, the Presbyterian Church of Little Britain, and 
the Presbyterian Church of Middle Octoraro, all in the State of 
Pennsylvania, urging national prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee, on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. J. W. Meminger and 176 other citizens 
of Lancaster, Pa., urging national prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL: Memorials of Excelsior Lodge, Knights of 
Pythias, Stamford, Conn., favoring selective conscription; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Laura M. Schilling, 
Christian citizenship superintendent, Salem Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and numerous other citizens of Salem, Ohio, 
in favor of national prohibiton as a preparedness measure ; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Royal Arcanum of Con- 
necticut, favoring universal military training; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. - 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of American Peace and Arbitration 
League, favoring universal military training; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of motor and accessory manufacturers of New 
pee City, favoring conscription; to the Committee on Military 

airs, 

Also, memorial of Rotary Club of Watertown, N. Y., favoring 
national prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Memorials of sundry church organizations 
of the State of Illinois, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petitions of the Automobile Club of America 
and Tilden & Co., of New York, in re military preparations for 
war and favoring universal service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Central Labor Union of Brooklyn and 
Queens, in re methods of raising war revenue; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the New Tork State League of Savings and 
Loan Associations, in re methods of raising war revenue; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, in re raw supplies after the war; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Evidence to accompany House 
bill 8755, in re pension case of Wilson J. Parker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Petitions of the dry federations of Wil- 
liams and Van Wert Counties, Colton Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday School, the Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian Sun- 
day Schools, Methodist Episcopal Brotherhood, and the Evan- 
gelical Church, Napoleon, Ohio, favoring national prohibition as 
a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRONG: Petition of the Clinton Presbyterian and the 
Homewood Baptist Churches, Johnetta; the First Presbyterian 
Church, Kittanning; the Methodist Episcopal Church, Kittan- 
ning; the Methodist Episcopal Church, Hawthorn; the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Parkers Landing; the Men’s Bible 
Class and the United Presbyterian Church, Freeport, all in the 
State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition during the 
period of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
First Presbyterian Church, and the Hebron Lutheran Church, 
Leechburg, Pa., favoring closing of distilleries and breweries in 
the interest of our national food supply; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Presbyterian Church, Freeport, Pa., and 


the United Presbyterian Church, Leechburg, Pa., favoring pro- 
hibiting the sale and manufacture of intoxicating liquors during 
the period of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. À 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorials of Boston Musicians’ Protec- 
tive Association, Local No. 9, A. F. M.; Worcester (Mass.) 
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Chamber of Commerce; Massachusetts Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution; and Ancient Order of Hibernians. of 
Massachusetts, favoring universal military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr: WARD: Petition of citizens of Shandaken and Pine 
Hill, N. Y., favoring direct tax on incomes instead of bond 
issue for war expenses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Saturpay, April 28, 1917. 
(Legislative dey of Monday, April 23, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. : : 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I desire to address myself to 
the pending bili, but I have just learned that my colleague 
IMr. PonmnnxzE had expected recognition this morning, and if 
I can yield for a few moments to my colleague I would be glad 
to show him that courtesy. Otherwise, I desire to address the 
Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. There is no arrangement whereby anyone 
has the floor. I understand that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] is ready to proceed this morning. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Hitchcock New Stone 
Brady Husting Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Page Thomas 
zur Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Thompson 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Trammell 
Fernald Jones, Wash, Robinson Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen Kellogg Sheppard Wadsworth 
Gallinger King Shields Walsh 
Hale Lodge Smith, Ga. Warren 
Harding McKellar Smith, 8. C. 
Hardwick Martin Smoot 


Mr. TFRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Huemes] on account of 
illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, My colleague [Mr. Lane] is unavoid- 
ably absent on account of illness, 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] is detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is no quorum present. The Secretary 
will eall the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Kirpy, Mr. SHAFROTH, and Mr. STERLING an- 
swered to their names when called. e 

Mr. HARDING. Without objection, I should be glad to ad- 
dress myself to the Senate while waiting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Nothing can proceed until the 
presence of a quorum is disclosed. 

Mr. HARDING. I am not certain about the number here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the Chair announce the number of 
Senators present. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is no quorum present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I trust that some Senator on the other 
side will ask that the absentees shall be brought in. 

Mr. THOMAS. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to procure the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Cutperson, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Sautspuny, and Mr. 
Winans entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered the 
roll call. There is a quorum present. ` 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (S. 1800) to amend an act approved 
June 29, 1906, and entitled “An act to authorize the Grand Lodge 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of 
Columbia to sell, hold, and convey certain real estate,” and it 
was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 

a joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Iowa, which 

will be inserted in the RECORD. J i 
The joint resolution is as follows : ; 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has by .resolution declared 
that a state of war exists between the United States and the Imperial 
German Government: Therefore be it 


- Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Thirty- 
seventh General Assembly of Iowa, That for the purpose of assisting 
in carrying on the war and bringing the conflict to a successful termina- 
tion, all the resources of the State of Iowa are hereby pledged to the 
Government of the United States of America ; and . 
Resolved, That an engrossed copy hereof be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States. 
g Erxest R. MOORE, 
President of the Senate, 
M. B. PITT 
. Speaker of the House. 
I hereby certify that this joint resolution originated in the senate, 
and is known as senate joint resolution No. 12. - 
THOMAS WALTERS, Jr., 
Secretary of the Senate. 


W. T. HARDING, 
Governor, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, which will be inserted in the RECORD. i 

The concurrent resolution is as follows: 


Whereas a crisis has arisen in the affairs of the United States of 
America in its relation with Germany on account of the total failure 
and refusal of that power to observe the rules of war in carryin 
on the great conflict now raging in Burope, as well as its direct an 
defiant disregard of its treaties with and promises to the United 
States, by reason of which the rights of American citizens have for 
nee months been trampled under foot and hundreds of their lives 
ruthlessly sacrificed ; an : 

Whereas while professing friendship for the United States, Germany 
has perfidiously attempted to incite other countries to attack th 
United States and has used its diplomatic and other agencies in sai 
United States to plot and destroy this country; and 

Whereas the limits of patient endurance have been reached, and the 
President of the United States has, before the Congress of the 
country, solemnly voiced the determination of the people of the 
United States to yield no longer to the outrages and injuries inflicted 
on the country and all of its people by the rman Government, but 
to rise in defense of these rights and oppose by force not only the 
continuance of such wrongs, but to crush forever the formidable 
attempts now being made by Prussianism to destroy the liberties 
of the world: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the Territory of Hawaii 1 House of 

Representatives concurring), That the people of Hawai ee 

indorse and support the position now taken by the United States, as 

voiced by the ident, and will, by every means in their power, ald 
and assist the country in defending its rights, maintaining an honor- 
able national existence, and opposing the triumph of principles for 
which Prussianism is contending, which triumph would result in the 
geatraction of individual and national liberty in the world; be it 

‘urther * 

Resolved, That coples of this resolution be forthwith forwarded 
to the President of the United States, the President of the Senate 
of the United States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 


. 
Approved April 23, A. D. 1917. 


THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAIIL, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 5, 1917. 


We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was this day adopted 
finally in the Senate of the Territory of Hawaii, 
CHAs. T. CHILLINGWORTH, 
President of the Senate. 
O. P. Soares, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 5, 1917. 


We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was this day adopted 
finally in the House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii. 
H. L. HOLSTPIXN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
-EDWARD WOODWARD, > 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a large number 
of petitions and memorials which have to do with the pending 
bill. They will be noted in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing to determine whether they shall be printed in 
full or not. : - 

The petitions and memorials are as follows : . 

Petitions from the Society of the War of 1812 in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; the State Council of the District of 
Columbia, Daughters of America; the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor; the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii; the Swarthmore (Pa.) Monthly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends; the Twentieth Century Club, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and the Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Associa- 
tion, of New Orleans. La. : i : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a petition from 
the Daughters of the American Revolution in congress assem- 
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bled, and a petition signed by a large number of women of the 
National Service School of the Women’s Section of the Navy 
League, which will be printed in the Recoxp with the first 
signature only. 

The petitions are as follows: 

The Daughters of the American Revolution in congress assembled 
urge that the Congress of the United States cease to retard slation 
on the measure for selective draft as recommended by the dent of 
the United States, and, furthermore, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution =e that the Congress of the Uni States proceed without 
further delay to pass the provision for selective draft. 

MARGARET M. Berry, 

Seconded by Miss 


Mary Temple. 
This motion was immediately. passed, 


NATIONAL SERVICE School, (INc.) OF THE 
WoMAn’s SECTION OF THE NAVY LEAGUE, 
Washington, D, C., April 25, 1917. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


We, the undersigned women of the National Service School of the 
Women's Section of the Navy League, representing 40 States of the 
Union, urge Congress to pass at once the bill providing, for universal 
military training and service. We base the justice of our d on 
the following: 

We know that our country is in deadly peril ; 8 

We believe that our country is worth defending, even at the cost of 


e : 

We are convinced that equal rights and privileges demand equal sery- 
ice and duty from all citizens; 

We believe that as every man enjoys life, liberty, and the . of 
happiness in time of quiet, so should he be willing to sac those 
93 in time of stress; 

We know that our present system of sacrificing the willing for the 
unwilling, the brave for the cowardly, the worthy for the unworthy, is 
utterly wrong and indefensible ; k 

England found the volunteer system a failure, and we must be warned 
by her experience and adopt a system of universal military training ; and 

In this time of peril yours is the unparalleled rtu to see 
aright. In the name of the country you serve, we supplicate you to lift 
the burden of war from the-shoulders of the few to the shoulders of the 
whole American people, that it may not us, but may be borne by us 


to victory. 
ELISABETH ELLICOTT POE, 


Nr. WARREN presented a telegram embodying a resolution 
adopted by the Casper Industrial Club, of Wyoming, praying for 
selective draft, which was ordered to lie on the table. ‘ 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Willimantic, Conn., and of the I. S. Spencer 
Sons Co., of Guilford, Conn., praying for national prohibition 
during the war, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of the Rogue River 
University Club, of Medford, Oreg., praying for conscription, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the Falmouth Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, of Maine, praying for the adoption of the provi- 
sion in the pending Army bill concerning universal military 
service, whereby members of the Society of Friends and others 
having conscientious: objections to military service may be 
allowed to render honorable service of a nonmilitary character 
to the Government in time of necessity, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of the Emergency War Coun- 
cil of Dubois, Pa., and of the congregation of the Church of 
St. Martin in the Fields, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for 
selective conscription, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the congregations 
of sundry churches in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring 
national prohibition during the period of the war, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions from the Associated 
Churches of Saginaw; the congregation of the Swedish Evan- 
gelical Mission Church, of Stambaugh; and sundry citizens of 
Atlanta, all in the State of Michigan, praying for national pro- 
hibition as a war measure, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Ì 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Milan, 
Mich., remonstrating against compulsory military service, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


CONFIRMATION OF KENNETH E. SCHWINN. 


Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the confirmation, as in open executive session, of Kenneth E. 
Schwinn, a citizen of California, to be second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps for a probationary period of two years. If this 
nomination is not now confirmed, the nominee will be over the 
maximum age limit to-day, and will therefore lose his com- 
mission. This has the unanimous assent of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and, in the absence of the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson], I ask for the present consideration of the nomi- 
nation and its confirmation, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. All in favor of the confirmation of 
the nomination will say “aye.” [A pause.] Those opposed 
will say “no.” [A pause.] There are no noes, and the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the President be notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The President will be so notified. 


STATEMENT OF M. RENE VIVIANI. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, M. Rene Viviani, the head of 
the French Commission to the United States, made a statement 
to the Washington newspaper men yesterday, which is so elo- 
quent and presents in such a splendid and feeling way the 
affection of the French people for America, that I ask that 
it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warren in the chair). 
Without objection, the matter referred to will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

I promised to receive you after having reserved, as ele- 
mentary courtesy required, my first communication solely for 
the President. I have just had the honor, which I shared with 
the other members of the mission, of being received by him. I 
am indeed happy to have been chosen to present the greetings 
of the French Republic to the illustrious man whose name is in 
every French mouth to-day, whose incomparable message is at 
this very hour being read and commented upon in all our schools 
as the most perfect charter of human rights, and which so fully 
expresses the virtues of your race—long-suffering patience be- 
fore appealing to force, and force to avenge that long-suffering 
patience when there can be no other means. 

Since you are here to listen to me, I ask you to repeat a 
thousandfold the expression of our deep gratitude for the én- 
thuslastie reception the American people have granted us in 
Washington. It is not to us, but to our beloved and heroic 
France, that reception was accorded. We were proud to be her 
children in those unforgettable moments when we read in the 
radiance of the faces we saw the noble sincerity of your hearts. 
And I desire to thank also the press of the United States, rep- 
resented by you. I fully realize the ardent and disinterested 
help you have given by your tireless propaganda in the cause of 
right. I know your action has been incalculable. Gentlemen, 
I thank you. 

We have come to this land to salute the American people 
and its Government, to call to fresh vigor our lifelong friendship, 
sweet and cordial in the ordinary course of our lives, and which 
these tragic hours have raised ta, all the ardor of brotherly 
love—a brotherly love which in these last years of suffering has 
multiplied its most touching expressions. You have given help 
not only in treasure, in every act of kindness and good will— 
for us your children have shed their blood, and the names of 
your sacred dead are inscribed forever in our hearts. And it 
was with a full knowledge of the meaning of what you did that 
you acted. Your inexhaustible generosity was not the charity of 
the fortunate to the distressed, it was an affirmation of your 
conscience, a reasoned approval of your judgment. 

Your fellow countrymen knew that under the savage assault 
of a nation of prey which has made of war, to quote a famous 
saying, its national industry, we were upholding with our in- 
comparable allies, faithful.and valiant to the death, with all 
those who are fighting shoulder to shoulder with us on the firing 
line, the sons of indomitable England, a struggle for the vio- 
lated rights of man, for that democratic spirit which the forces 
of autocracy were attempting to crush throughout the world. 
We are ready to carry that struggle on to the end. 

And now, as President Wilson has said, the Republic of the 
United States rises in its strength as a champion of right and 
rallies to the side of France and her allies. Only our de- 
scendants, when time has removed them sufficiently far from 
present events, will be able to measure the full significance, the 
grandeur of an historic act which has sent a thrill through the 
whole world. From- to-day on all the forces of freedom are let 
loose. And not only victory, of which we were already assured, 
is certain; the true meaning of victory is made manifest. It 
can not be merely a fortunate military conclusion to this strug- 
gle; it will be the victory of morality and right, and will forever 
secure the existence of a world in which all our children shall 
draw free breath in full peace and undisturbed pursuit of their 
labors, ; 

To accomplish this great work, which will be carried to com- 
pletion, we are about to exchange views with the men in your 
Government best qualified to help.. The cooperation of the 
Republic of the United States in this world conflict is now 
assured. We work together as freemen who are resolved to save 
the ideals of mankind, 
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INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1871) to authorize the President to in- 
88 temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 

tates. ‘ 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, the amendment to the pend- 
ing bill, to which I desire to address myself for a little while 
and at the same time offer some observations on the bill itself, 
though it conforms to the general terms of legislation, has 
a specific end in view. There is no desire to disguise it. Indeed, 
after the action in the other branch of Congress, it would be futile 
to attempt to do so. If I did not have an abiding conviction in 
the sober second thought of Congress, as well as in reliable pub- 
lie opinion, I would think it useless to discuss the amendment 
now, inasmuch as the other House has for the moment ex- 
pressed itself in opposition, but I am very glad specifically to 
say that the amendment has in view a possible volunteer army 
for immediate and intensive training, to be recruited by Col. 
Roosevelt, a former Commander in Chief of the United States 
Army and Navy. It opens the way to provide the earliest possi- 
ble armed American force to participate in the battles on the 
western front of Europe. It provides the advance guard of 
American ideals, bearing the oriflame of New World liberty, 
New World civilization, and New World humanity, and armed 
assurance of our everlasting committal to maintained national 
rights, 

Mr. President, not a little has been written and printed about 
a Roosevelt expeditionary force to Europe. Our people, little 
realizing the tremendous possibilities of our involvement, but 
with all thoughts turned to the world tragedy and our associa- 
tion therewith, have wondered why the typically American 
tender and the typically Rooseveltian tender of a volunteer 
force should have awakened no encouraging American response. 
Millions of American voices would have cheered an instant 
acceptance, and twenty millions of armed allies in Europe—our 
allies, now—would have acclaimed the hastened coming as the 
substance of American utterance as so eloquently and so fittingly 
spoken by the President in his address to Con 5 

Mr. President, I am a believer in universal and compulsory 
military service, ofttimes alluded to as conscription. The lat- 
ter term is more frequently used to make universal service 
offensive than to further the Nation’s cause. I mean to vote 
for the pending measure, which has the sanction of the com- 
mittee. I mean to register my conviction that the privilege of 
citizenship involves an obligation as well. So it is not to be 
misconstrued that the amendment offered means a compromise 
between an army of volunteers and an army enrolled under the 
obligations of citizenship. Specifically, it is designed to give 
form to a Rooseveltian expression of eager and ready American- 
ism and to provide an army of Americans who believe in him 
and his gospel of Americanism, and afford him and them the 
simplest means of proving that American expression and Ameri- 
can action are in compelling accord. 

Distinetly two things are in the minds of those who support 
this amendment. The first is the effect on our allies in Eu- 
rope—the earliest possible moral encouragement and soulful 
heartening of our allies, who are fighting our battles as well as 
their own. It does not underestimate the impressiveness of our 
deliberate preparation of an army of a million, while laying 
the foundation for ten millions more, if need be, to say that 
an immediate force of one to four divisions of American volun- 
teers would put new life in every allied trench and a new glow 
in every allied camp fire on every battle front of Europe. A 
division to-morrow would exert the strength of 10 divisions 
next year and add to the morale of the allied armies what shells 
and guns and assurances of food could not add in many months 
of most cordial cooperation. The psychic moment awaits, and 
the special volunteer force for Europe will afford the ringing 
answer. ` 

The second specific thing in contemplation is the psycho- 
logical contribution to the crystallization of the American mind. 
American opinion is divided on the plan of providing for an 
army for defense. Otherwise there would be no contention in 
Congress. Representatives in Congress are not divided in 
opinion when the public mind is of one accord. Members are 

human, and keenly sensitive to political indications. They 

are not unmindful of that thing we call popularity. They are 
expected to voice the popular mind. Sometimes they mistake 
ephemeral reflexes for dependable public opinion, and ofttimes 
forget that there are times when it is essential to contribute to 
public opinion as well as to follow it. I think it will not be 
unorthodox to say that popular government requires leadership 
in thought as well as sensitive ears. 


a 

Ours is a peculiar condition, out of which only the great 
crisis now to be met can lift us. We have drifted, normally and 
excusably, let it be said, into the selfish existence. We have 
arrogated to ourselves the advantages of freedom without a 
thought of its needful guaranties. We have assumed that we 
might share in the world’s fortunes and escape its misfortunes. 
We have imagined we could dip into its luxuries without a 
worry about its great necessities. We have forgotten the in- 
exorable laws of compensation, under which some generation 
must pay. 

We have reveled in opportunity and rewards and rejoiced in 
abundance and ease, and have cultivated selfishness, though 
we have resented the very suggestion of such a thing. We 
have realized that there were principles to be maintained and 
righteousness to be fought for, but we have assumed that some- 
body else would do the fighting. We have looked upon the 
European upheaval and deplored; we have noted the awful 
tragedy and sorrowed; we have had our sympathies and preju- 
dices, and have suppressed them or violated neutrality in un- 
heeding expression, but we have been more concerned about the 
result to European contenders than anxious about the con- 
flagration reaching the American temple of freedom. Even 
now, when we are involved, and when the involvement may 
exceed the most extravagant fears of those who measure the 
Old World’s madness, our people have come to no realization. 
It has been said in these debates that Germany must be 
halted, else the nations of the world must become her vassal 
States. It is shockingly true. Germany protests a war for 
self-preservation, but every shell exploded has been on for- 
eign soil. Wars for self-preservation seldom have such a begin- 
ning, no matter what the protest may be. Yet our own land 
has its hundreds of thousands impelled by love or hate, and 
See only the European issue, without a concern for the fate of 
our own Republic, now inseparable from the peace terms to 
which Europe must come. Somebody, Mr. President, must 
speak the great peril. A German triumph and our American 
security are utterly incompatible. Germany has taken on a 
war with the world, and Germany must be brought to terms, or 
the world becomes her dominion. And yet, if the truth be 
spoken, and we must speak it, there are tens of thousands 
claiming American citizenship who would revolt against join- 
ing American forces in Europe, though they would gladly bear 
arms, I can believe, to resist invasion of our own land. To my 
own mind, to every soberly thinking mind, it is apparent that 
the allied triumph in Europe is the only guaranty we can have 
against ultimate invasion. We can fight for maintained rights 
to-morrow with thousands; if we do not; we shall be compelled 
to fight with millions next year for separate and safe-guarded 
national existence. 

Popular realization has not yet come. Duty and sentiment 
have not yet been clearly separated. The great awakening has 
not come. The pity is that it will never come except in the 
echoes of national disaster and the convulsive sobs of an Ameri- 
can tragedy. I have no fear of the ultimate response. Ameri- 
can citizenship will not fail in the ultimate test. But I wish 
we could minimize the sacrificial offering which must precede 
the great awakening. 

Nothing must halt our preparation for the great conflict. I 
believe the universal and compulsory service plan will be the 
least sanguinary we can adopt. It will be a covenant among 
ourselves that a Republic worth living in is worth fighting for; 
and it will be notice to the world, and to Germany in particular, 
that the United States of America pledges its manhood and its 
resources and its very soul to the armed defense of that which 
we proclaim a righteous cause. 

Meanwhile, Mr. President—and this is the point I should 
like to emphasize if I knew the way—the Roosevelt volunteer 
division or divisions, and I specify by name because Col. Roose- 
velt so well typifies our unalterable resolution and readiness to 
sacrifice, will prove the agency, the expression, and the assur- 
ance of American intent while we make the resolute prepara- 
tion, while we commit the American mind, while we consecrate 
the American spirit. 

If I can judge from written and spoken expressions, if I can 
correctly interpret the developing American sentiment, such 
an army to Europe would answer for the time being the patri- 
otic aspiration to contribute an American force to the allied 
armies of Europe. No one will dispute that it would hearten 
the brave men who are now battling for what is our common 
cause in the western front of Europe. But better and more 
important than these, it will serve as the illuminating flame 
which lights the transformation at home, before which the 
shifting slides give us a picture first confused, then revealing, 
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until the great screen of American life shall reveal us organized, 
equipped, united, and militant—ready to fight and die, if need 
be, until the last dollar is expended and the last life is given 
to the cause of our Nation and its righteous preservation. 

The processes of committing a great democratic people to 
armed contention is one of evolution, unless calamity shocks 
that people into that state of mind where only one viewpoint 
is possible. I have believed, and believe now, that this limited 
voluntary expression of American resolution would hasten the 
processes of our committal. Not the governmental committal, 
for that is already and unalterably made, but the committa’ of 
individual American hearts, which must beat in unison to guar- 
antee the strength of the Republic in peace or war, 

I haye said, Mr, President, that I can not understand—and I 
want to address this reminder to the other side of the Cham- 
ber—nor can the popular mind understand, the hesitancy to 
encourage so patriotic an undertaking. It will not hinder the 
universal-service plan; it will popularize the enactment, It in- 
volves no hateful favoritism, because there is no offending 
privilege in allowing any American to make the supreme offering 
of his life for an American cause. It can not confuse the 
progress of organized preparedness under conscription, because 
the amendment makes unavailable to this tender of a division 
any who are eligible to the compulsory call. It can not be dis- 
agreeable to the fighters in the allied armies, because their im- 
pelling purposes do not question personalities or take note of 
the politics of the past. This is a war where the future offers 
the one great compensation, and no petty prejudices are in- 
volved or political debts to be paid. Of course, Mr. President, 
it is irregular; but war is the great irregularity of the world, 
and out of irregularity sometimes come our greatest triumphs. 

And surely, surely, Mr. President and Senators, the hindrance 
is not a matter of politics here at home. God forbid that there 
should be anywhere, in places high or humble, any narrow 
prejudices of partisanship in these solemn days of a great Amer- 
ican crisis. I have rejoiced to note the utter abandonment of 
partisan lines in the assumption of great burdens which Con- 
gress has undertaken. Though I am an extreme partisan, and 
boast it, and though I opposed the Chief Executive for re- 
election as persistently though less effectively than many an- 
other, and though I saw my party fail in the elections because 
of the claims made for a peace President, I have cordially sup- 
ported him, and my colleagues on this side have, with as few 
exceptions as on the majority side, cordially supported the 
President in his defense of American rights and his lofty re- 
gard for American honor. And we shall continue to do so. It 
has been a gratifying. manifestation of patriotism surpassing 
politics and Americanism transcending partisanship. 

Though little considered and less consulted, this side of the 
Chamber has upheld the hands of the President unfailingly. 
We have made policies possible which a partisan minority and 
a divided majority might have held impossible and hindered 
the Nation. So then, Senators, this is not a Democratic Party 
war. It is not an administration war. It is a war of the 
American Republic, or it will fail miserably. Somebody must 

k these things. There can be no exclusions when we are 
seeking to hold a people strong in their one-mindedness and 
their one-heartedness. 

It may be, in one sense, a war for democracy, though I have 
already disputed that contention on this floor. I can only 
consent that incidentally it is a war to prove the capacity of 
democracy to defend its rights. But it is not a war of a party 
or an administration; it is the combat impelled by American 
self-respect and American self-preservation and maintained 
American rights. 

The ideals of popular government, the equalities of democ- 
racy, and the aspirations of civilization and humanity do not 
paralyze personalities or reduce individualities to a common 
level. Leadership will manifest itself until the last human 
activity is ended. 

Precisely these things are inspiring this amendment and its 
effects. The objection of partiality does not hold.. The amend- 
ment is broad enough to cover four divisions if tendered, and I 
have noticed by the press repeatedly that there are tenders of 
willing and eager American fighters in numbers sufficient to ex- 
ceed four divisions. We are not talking, however, of regiments 
or brigades; the amendment contemplates divisions. This Na- 
tion has but two ex-Presidents, both of them distinguished 
patriots. There are but two living men who are ex-Commanders 
in Chief of the armed forces of the Nation. To accept from one 
of them, who has already seen actual and honored service in the 
field of battle, the tender of one or more divisions of volunteers 
who shall typify the American eagerness to further our cause 
án European battle fields is the natural thing and the hearten- 
ing thing and the harmonizing thing to do, It will be the first 


manifestation of the American spirit, the first earnest of the 
American consecration, the tangible evidence of American in- 
tent. It will add to the courage and strength of the allied 
armies of Europe and will set aglow the millions of patriotic 
hearts at home. More, it will make our universal service, 
which must be adopted, the accepted plan of highest security 
and least of sacrifice. 

Mr. President, these observations are directed mainly to this 
special volunteer force, because I think it the fitting prelude to 
the more serious drama which is soon to follow. I believe it 
can be raised; I know it can be raised under Col. Roosevelt's 
inspiring leadership in much less time than Congress consumes 
in enacting the law, and because of the character of enlistments, 
including many who have already trained or have seen service, 
intensive training will make them quickly available. Some- 
body has said in these debates—the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], I think—that soldiers are made, not 
born. If he had said armies are made, not born, I should 
agree. Many soldiers are born, The late Gen. Funston was a 
notable example. Most of the men eager to furnish the volun- 
teer divisions to be recruited under Col. Roosevelt are Soldiers 
born. They are not seeking adventure; they are eager to fight. 
They are not seeking notoriety; they are ready to serve. They 
are not contemplating political preferment; they want to bear 
Old Glory to triumph in the battle fields of Europe. I do not 
overestimate what one or four divisions may accomplish where 
millions are engaged, but I know they are making the supreme 
offering of life on the altar of American patriotism, and can 
prove to the 30,000,000 under arms in Europe the metal of 
which the American soldier is made, and give assurance to our 
allies that America, too, is enlisted to do or die for a noble 
cause. 

This is no compromise between the volunteer system and com- 
pulsory universal service. If it proves the solvent which shall 
dissolve our heriditary opposition to the conscript system it 
will hasten the unity and the enthusiasm of popular committal 
to the policy by which this Nation must stand or fall. 

Mr. President, there will be amazement throughout the land 
if this proposition is defeated. Therz will be an imputation of 
motives for which neither Congress nor the Executive ought to 
give cause. I have read the President's beautiful utterance 
about wishing to know what the people were thinking of at the 
fireside. I can tell him, and I do so now, that thousands and 
thousands of them are hoping that the volunteer expeditionary 
force to Europe, for which this amendment provides, will be 
accepted and encouraged and hasten with our colors to the 
battle front in France. It is the one great answer to yearning 
American sentiment to-day. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, a word about the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like, just to carry out the suggestion 
of the Senator, to have read a telegram from La Crosse, Kans., 
showing that the people of that neighborhood favor the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio, If it wili 
not disturb the Senator, I should like to have the telegram 
read. ; : 

Mr. HARDING. Not at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TRAMMELL in the chair). 
Without objection, the telegram will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


La Crosse, Kans., April 27, 1917. 
Senator CHARLES CURTIS, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Petitions are being signed here to-day by 90 per cent of our citizens, 
men and women, urging you to use all honorable means to secure per- 
e 


mission for Roosevelt and his 100,000 patriots to g to the fighting 
front without dela Wiig: yoo follow by mail. e therefore urge 
‘ort to this 


you to use gree e . 
J. BE. Andrews, Frank Fay Kopn, Timiken Bison, J. J. 
Conrad, W. H. Russell, H. E M. L. Robin- 
son, Elbert Whiteman, L. B. Robertson, F. U. Russell, 
Frank Russell, and many others. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Ohio will permit me to make an observation at that point, I 
find that to be almost the universal feeling among the people of 
my own State—that Col. Roosevelt should be permitted to go; 
and, if I may say so, they do not understand just why there 
should be so much objection to it. 

Mr. HARDING. Why, Mr. President, the Senators who have 
interrupted only speak a suggestion of my own experience 
since this amendment was introduced. I think it is fair to say 
that it is not my amendment as a personal offering. It was 
drawn by one of the distinguished Members of this body who 
has had more experience than I at such work and is presented 
here not as any one individual Senator’s idea but as the answer 
to a call for this Government at this time, and this administra- 
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tion in particular, to take cognizance of this perfectly magnifi- 
cent expression of American willingness to serve and patriotie 
readiness to go. I venture to say that 90 per cent of the theught- 
ful public sentiment of this land is ready to appreve the 
hastened recruiting of this volunteer army under Col. Roosevelt 
and the ordering of that army to the battle front of Europe 
as soon as it is consistent with the development of its training 
to do so. 

Mr. President, I dislike to sound even the semblance of a dis- 
cordant note. but I think the responsible head of this Govern- 
ment and those in Congress are making a colossal blunder to 
refuse this contemplated tender, which accomplishes the two 
things I have sought to point out: First, the quickest response 
to the call of need of our allies in Europe; and, second and 
more important, the answer to American sentiment, which will 
dissolve the opposition to that hereditary feeling that we have 
against conscriptive measures. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him to say that if I read history aright I think there 
is a very striking analogy between the proposed visit of Lafa- 
yette to the side of Washington and this proposed enlistment 
of Col. Roosevelt. The officers of the French Government inter- 
posed many objections to Lafayette’s coming, although they 
fully sympathized with our cause and aided the struggling 
colonies with men and money without stint and with the un- 
disguised purpose of helping our cause to victory. He came 
without the consent of his sovereign. If I read history aright, it 
was not until he had actually engaged in hostilities by the side of 
Washington that either his prowess or his disposition or his 
patriotism was fully appreciated. The early reports of Wash- 
ington upon the services of Lafayette are most inspiring. They 
ought to be read into the record of this debate, because they 
show how he grew as a patriot and as a soldier side by side 
with the great leader of the American forces at a critical time 
in our history. 

Mr. HARDING. 
expeditionary force would be the finest manifestation of na- 
tional gratitude for a memory extending over 135 years that 
any nation in the world ever found opportunity to express. I 
have not cared to follow out that line of argument, however, 
because of the exigencies of the moment. There are others who 
wish to speak to this amendment, and I will endeavor yery 
hastily to close with just a word about the general bill, 

I shall venture no analysis. It ought to be said, in view of 
the utterances of some eminent opponents, that the call for 
universal service does not question the loyalty of the patriots 
who prefer to volunteer. It only conserves that high qual- 
ity of citizenship which is so impelled. There comes a time 
in national life when the crisis demands that all the people 
make one common cause. Universal service. offensively com- 
pulsory only to those who would avoid obligation, is the pledge 
of mutuality, the renewed covenant of equality, and the guar- 
anty of our national strength. Some are opposed because of 
reverence for our patriotic traditions; many are opposed be- 
cause it is a complete reversal of our accepted policy, and think 
compulsion involves the American establishment of the burdens 
of militarism. The answer is that the American soldier, con- 
script or volunteer, is a sovereign citizen, and the war we have 
entered is chiefly aimed to destroy the menace of militarism 
in dominating the world. Not a few are opposed—not in Con- 
gress, of course—because they do not wish the American cause 
to triumph. It is the distressing truth. There are those who 
cloak themselves in the garb of American citizenship who hope 
to see us humbled by Germany, and will oppose any policy 
which looks to the assurance of American triumph. And there 
are those in Congress who are honestly seeking to voice the 
sentiment of those whom they represent. I am conscious of 
the popular opposition. If I did not think it imperiled the 
country, if I did not think it involved greater sanguinary sac- 
rifices, I would hesitate long before opposing this long-cultivated 
sentiment. But I have a deep conviction, Mr. President, that 
the American people have not yet awakened to the enormity 
of our task or the danger in this crisis. They little realize 
the inevitability of our involvement, But these are poor times 
to measure political considerations. A writer in the morning’s 
mail threatens me, for himself and his followers, with political 
obscurity if I support conscription. My answer is that if I 
failed in the performance of a public duty, as I conscientiously 
see it, I deserve obscurity. . I do not question the sincerity or 
the patriotism or the quality of service of my colleagues or 
most of my constituents who see differently, but I venture to 
predict that he who charts his political course according to the 
unstable compass of the passing day will find his craft fur 
from the intended harbor before the world’s tranquility is 
restored. e 


Mr. President, I have thought that this 


Mr. President, we face a war which must be won, A million 
soldiers prepared may be followed by five millions called or ten 
millions needed. The world has joined issues with the central 
powers of Europe, and the world must triumph or become the 
several vassal States of the conquering powers. No such 
conflict was ever waged before. We see both civilization 
ahd freedom brought to the supreme test. We could not es- 
cape our part if we would. We should have been called upon 
to defend our rights alone if we had not enlisted for main- 
tained right and justice with the allied nations of Europe. 
Failing to defend, we should not deserve to endure. But the 
selfishness of the hour and day, which is not peculiar to any 
party, class, sect, or locality, is fast yielding to the rising 
American spirit. Compulsory service is democracy’s one in- 
strumentality of defense and the very guaranty of continued 
equality. It is inherent in the tribal forces, where there is 
no government save the leadership of men; it is the final 
agency of civilization for its own preservation. It is our en- 
couraging hope to-day; it is our assurance to-morrow; it is 
that edict of commonality which bespeaks the power and 
majesty of a people whose cause is just. 

` Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I had not intended to express 
my opinions upon this measure except by my vote, but I can 
not permit the amendment of the Senator from Ohle to be 
presented without saying at least a few words in regard to it. 
If we had had in this country, as we ought to have had, if we 
even had established two or three years ago, universal military 
training, which is the sure defense of a democracy, then when 
war came upon us the universal liability to service embodied 
in the draft or conscription would have followed as a matter 
of course. The reserves produced by the years of universal 
military training would have been called out in successive in- 
stallments—the youngest first. But unhappily we have not 
taken that first step, and we are now going to take the second 
step without it. ‘The second step is the establishment of the 
principle of liability to universal military service. So long as 
the bill embodies this principle it will receive my most earnest 
support, 

No one can admire the history of the volunteers in the past 
more than I, I know well what the country owes to them and 
what it has owed to them after they had, through tremendous 
sacrifices, become trained troops. I am quite aware that hav- 
ing had no universal military training the men we get now. 
whether as volunteers or as conscripts, are equally untrained, 
and that other things being equal the volunteer, the man who 
is not only ready but eager to serve, would have the advantage 
in quickness of training. 

But, Mr. President, the principle involved far outruns any of 
those considerations. The necessity of the compulsory service 
embodied in this bill should be placed upon the statute books 
because it is the only just method of raising armies. I do not 
for a moment suggest that those who do not come forward to 
volunteer will not make good soldiers, but they are the men 
who are ready to permit somebody else to do the fighting for 
them, and they should be compelled to do their share. 

In a democracy the liability to service should be as universal 
as the liability to bear the financial burdens and as absolutely 
diffused as the rights and privileges which democracy confers. 
It is sound in principle to make military service compulsory, and 
it is the only sound and just method. When we are entering, as 
we have entered, into a great war we must make it clear that 
the duty of defending the country and upholding the principles 
of freedom and humanity is to fall alike on all who are able to 
bear arms, 

Mr. President, I should not support the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio if in any way it interfered with the con- 
scription provisions of this act, but it does not. Under the pro- 
visions of the amendment only men ean be taken for this force 
who are not liable to draft, and if those men are not taken in this 
way they will be unable to serve their country at this moment. 

I ean conceive of no good reason why men over 25 who are 
eager and willing to fight for the country, earnestly desirous to 
go to France, and who are physically fit for the service should 
not be permitted to offer their lives if they desire to. Among 
the men over 25, among the men who would fill the ranks of the 
proposed volunteer force, there are hundreds if not thousands 
who have seen service or had military training. It seems to me 
that it can not possibly injure the principle of conscription, of 
compulsory service, of universal service, to which I am entirely 
committed, but that it will have a stimulating effect both at home 
and abroad. 

Everyone knows that, as the Senator from Ohio has said, the 
man under the limitations of this amendment, who alone prob- 
ably in this country, would be able to raise a division or two 
divisions is Col. Roosevelt. He has been President of the United 
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States for seven years and a half and during that time he was 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. 
He has served with distinction in the only war the United States 


has had since the Civil War. He is known in Europe as no other 


American is known. His presence there would undoubtedly 
be a help and an encouragement to the nations with whom we are 
allied against a common foe. If he could be there with one or 
two or four divisions of volunteers beyond the conscriptive age, 
men who went there because it was their heart's desire to go, 
it would be of immeasurable service to the cause in which we 
are embarked, 

I am informed that some at least of the military experts to 
whom our military destinies are at present committed feel that 
an expeditionary force to France at the present time would be 
a mistake. They say it would have nothing but a sentimental 
or a moral value. It is not for laymen to oppose their opinions 
to the military experts. But, Mr. President, there was a soldier 
who had a considerable military reputation in his own day, 
the first Napoleon, who said that moral effect was to material 
effect in the ratio of two to one. He also said that imagination 
ruled the world and although modes of warfare have changed 
human nature has not, a fact which it might be well for our 
War Department to consider. 

I have no question that if the great soldier who is in this 
city to-day, the victor in the Battle of Marne, were able to 
express his opinion, as he is entirely unable to express it under 
the present circumstances, he would tell us that he fully agreed 
with the views of Napoleon. 

It is impossible, in my opinion, to overrate the moral effect 
of a division of troops of the United States under the Ameri- 
can flag appearing on the western front in France. It would 
have a moral effect upon those English and French soldiers 
carrying on the great battle which can not be overestimated. 

Mr. President, it is impossible for me to conceive why either 
the administration or Congress should refuse to Col. Roosevelt 
and to volunteers whose age takes them beyond the conscriptive 
limits the opportunity to give their lives to their country and 
in their country’s service if they so desire. 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LODGE. Surely. 

Mr. HARDING. For fear the Senator does not say it, and 
it ought to be said, I should like him to put into the statement he 
is making the fact that Col. Roosevelt has only desired to con- 
tribute his distinguished personality to the recruiting of this 
force and desires a general Army officer to take the supreme 
command. 

Mr. LODGE. I am glad the Senator reminded me that that 
is the wish of Col. Roosevelt. He does not seek to go in com- 
mand of the division if he raises one. He would prefer to go in 
a subordinate capacity with a regular Army officer at the head 
of the division. His desire to recruit a division is not personal 
self-seeking. He would merely like the opportunity to fight for 
the cause of the United States and what he considers the cause 
of humanity and freedom on the fields of France. For Heaven’s 
sake, is there any reason why he should not have that oppor- 
tunity? Is he not to be allowed to give his life if he desires to 
give it for what he thinks is the most sacred of all causes? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have a letter which I was 
requested, or expected I think, to put in the Recorp, but I did 
not, from ex-Gov. Sulzer, asking me to do what I might to 
enable him to raise a brigade in New York to go to France. 
Why not? 

Mr. LODGE. I have a similar letter, which I submitted to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. This amendment limits 
volunteers under its provisions to a unit not smaller than a 
division, and if there is any other man who by his own personal 
influence, by his weight in the community, can raise a division 
under the terms of the amendment, I should be glad to see 
him do it. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me to make a suggestion 
which I think is in line with what he is saying? For many 
years we have been building up in this country what was called 
a reserve. The plan was submitted by the Army authorities to 
create a reserve—men who had been trained in the Regular 
Army and men who had been trained in the militia. In addition 
to those men there are a large numberof men who served in the 
Spanish War; there are a large number of men who have been 
drilled and who have been officers in. militia organizations, 
nearly all of whom are past the age of 25. It is a peculiar thing 
about this bill that it excludes all those men or nearly all of 
them from service. 

If a yolunteer organization such as the Senator speaks of 
were permitted, or if a volunteer organization such as that 
stated by the minority of the committee were permitted, those 


men could come to the service of the country. But the peculiar 
thing to-day is that having for years undertaken to build up a 
sort of reserve and boasted we had one we are now asked to 
pass a bill that absolutely excludes it. 

As far as Col. Roosevelt or any other man is concerned who 
wants to raise men, not to interfere with the draft, but to go 
to serve their country, I can not see why their services should 
not be accepted. 

Mr. LODGE. I am glad the Senator from Missouri emphasizes 
the point which I think of great importance, that here are men, 
of whom Col. Roosevelt is the most conspicuous, who have had 
service, who have had training in one capacity or another, who 
constitute, as the Senator from Missouri says, a practical re- 
serve; and are we to be told that those men shall not be per- 
mitted to give their lives to their country? 

Mr. President, this is not a party war. This is an American 
war; and if men desire to come forward, as Col. Roosevelt and 
those like him desire to come forward, who are not subject to 
the draft, and go forth and fight for the country and the cause 
of right, it is to me incredible that the opportunity should be 
refused. 

If some of our military experts think that it is out of the ques- 
tion to have any men in the service called volunteers, no matter 
how restricted, it is not impossible to permit Col. Roosevelt to 
go as a subordinate officer in a division composed of marines, 
regular troops, and National Guards, who have been recently 
tested and trained at the border. A division like that could be 
sent in a month, 

But I believe that it is important to avail ourselves of these 
men who are outside the draft whose going can not hurt the 
principle of conscription. The whole movement will show the 
spirit of the American people as nothing else can, and we need 
to show that spirit in every possible way, not only for its effect 
upon our allies but for its adverse effect upon Germany. 

The whole country and the whole world know that we are at 
war with Germany, but our own people do not yet fully realize 
the fact and all that it means. I have believed from August, 
1914, that it was inevitable that we should be engaged in a war 
in which free popular government was pitted against military 
autocracy represented by the Prussian system. I never believed 
for one instant that we could escape. It matters not whether 
it was my opinion that we should have moved earlier or later, 
the inevitable has come; we have moved; we are in the war. 
Do not underrate it. We are only at the beginning. 

The cause of the other nations who are fighting Germany 
has become our cause. To desert them now or at any time 
hereafter would be to place an indelible stain upon our honor, 
to betray ourselves, to betray the principles on which the whole 
system of the United States rests, without which it will fall. 
It is a dominant part, especially at this moment, in our fighting 
this war to hold up the hands of our allies. They need great 
help. We have given them the quickest help in the form of 
money. We shall have to give them more. We must be ready 
for another loan for their benefit. We may as well face the 
fact. We must sustain them with money; we must use the 
German ships at once—the problem largely centers there—we 
must build ships as rapidly as possible; we must carry sup- 
plies to England and France, to Italy and Russia. In the 
meantime we must also build up a great army of our own, for 
it may well be that within the year we can not win this war, 
as it must, as it shall be won, unless we put a million, perhaps 
two million, men on the front in Europe. In the meantime, 
however, if we can help our friends and allies by the moral 
effect of sending some troops to France at this moment, for 
heaven’s sake let us do it. Let us send the men who are 
ready to go; let us send a division to France. Let the people 
of France and of England know that we are with them in the 
way in which alone we can impress it upon the spirit and the 
imagination of men. There is only one way to do that; and 
the moral effect will be important; it will be enormous. The 
way to do it is to show the American flag—if there are only 
10,000 men with it—to show the American flag on the frontier 
of France among the trenches where war is now raging. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think I rose a little bit 
before the Senator from Idaho and addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the Senator did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The name of the Senator from 
Idaho is on the list of speakers which the Chair finds at the desk, 
and he is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then the rule of the Senate that a Senator 
rising in his place and respectfully addressing the Chair shall 
be recognized is abrogated. 
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Mr. BORAH. No; it is not abrogated. The Senator from 
Idaho rose and addressed the Chair before the Senator from 
Mississippi rose. If the Senator from Mississippi, however, 
desires to proceed, notwithstanding that fact, I can yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to proceed for about 10 
minutes—not much longer. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to proceed now, Mr. President; be- 
cause I wish to say something pertinent to the observations just 
made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobonl, and I 
think that debate is better encouraged in that way than it is by 
keeping a list at the desk and the Chair recognizing Senators for 
set speeches. 

I agree with the Senator from Massachusetts that the Ameri- 
can flag ought to be upon the firing line of France or Belgium 
right now. It seems to me that the quickest way to get it there 
is to send 10,000 Regulars under the command of competent 
officers, who have been trained for their lifetime to command 
men and to fight them. 

So far as ex-President Roosevelt is concerned, the personal 
relations between him and me have always been most kindly, 
and they are so yet. I think that it would be very well for Col. 
Roosevelt to go to France in command of a regiment; I think 
he is perfectly competent to command a regiment, and perhaps 
even to drill a regiment. At any rate, it would be a great senti- 
mental acquisition to the cause of the allies and against the 
common enemy to have it known not only that the American 
flag was upon the firing line but that an ex-President of the 
United States was upon the firing line in some capacity. I should 
like to see Col. Roosevelt go. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say this further, although I 
have risen principally for the purpose of agreeing that far with 
the Senator from Massachusetts. I think that for an ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States to be there and to meet the President 
‘of the French Republic and to meet the generals in command 
of the British and Belgian and French Armies would be a 
thing which would travel far upon the wings of daily news. 

I have sometimes doubted the military capacity of Mr. 
Roosevelt to command a brigade, and I know that he is by no 
means fitted to command a division, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, I suppose, himself would very readily confess. It is 
not Col. Roosevelt's fault any more than it is the fault of the 
Senator from Massachusetts or my fault that he and I are not 
fitted to command a division. We simply never received the 
education, never had the training, never had the experience, and 
so are not fitted for the work. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, if the Senator from Mississippi 
will allow me a moment, I desire to say that I think the 
Senator did not hear me when I said that Col. Roosevelt did 
not ask to command a division or even expect to do so; that 
he disclaimed it, that he did not want it, but that he was 
prepared to go in a subordinate position. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But he expects to command a brigade. 
In the last interview I saw from him he said that he did not 
want to command the whole division, but merely wanted to 
command one of the brigades. T should like to see him there; 
I should like also to see 10,000 good American Regulars on the 
firing line; and they could teach European troops some things, 
just as the Canadians have taught them some things. 

Mr. President, I merely want to say this in addition, because 
I do not expect to occupy the time of the Senate any further 
while this bill is under consideration. I did not expect to 
occupy your attention at all, but while I am on my feet I ean 
make a very ready response to some thousand telegrams and 
letters which I have received, and I propose to do it in very 
short meter. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am in favor of this bill—— 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would rather not be interrupted, be- 
cause I do not want to take up the time which really belongs 
to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram}. 

Mr. HARDING. I make a special request for this one 
interruption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDING. I should like the Senator from Mississippi, 
43 always speaks with authority here for the administra- 

on—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not speak with authority here for the 
administration, and I never had any authority from the admin- 
istration in my life, anc never pretended to have. 

Mr. HARDING. Well, I will give the Senator the credit of 
doing so, nevertheless. I want somebody who speaks the judg- 


ment of the other side of the Chamber to state the objection to 
Col. Roosevelt recruiting this division or the four divisions 
which the amendment contemplates. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there is no objection to 
Col. Roosevelt doing that, any more than there is an objection 
to the Senator from Ohio doing it or to the Senator from 
Massachusetts doing it; but if either one of them desires to 
volunteer to command instead of volunteering to obey, and 
wants to volunteer for the very high command of division com- 
mander, much as I love them both, I would say that neither 
one of them Js fit for it. [Laughter.] That is the answer to 
that. 

There is no sort of personal objection upon my part to Col. 
Roosevelt in any regard at all. He was extremely courteous 
and nice and sweet to me while he was President, and has been 
since he retired from the Presidency. It has been only a few 
days since I got from him one of the nicest telegrams or let- 
ters—I have forgotten which—that I ever received in my life 
from him. 

J am in favor of this compulsory seleetive-draft measure for 
these reasons: First, we have in Ameriea about 1,000,000 traitors, 
and amongst them are a considerable number of German, Aus- 
trian, and Hungarian spies. I want by this measure to weed 
out men of that sort. Se fur as a man isa naturalized American 
citizen, I want to invite him to resist this draft. If he does not 
resist it, we will enlist him. If he does resist it, we will wateh 
him; and if he does anything wrong while he is being watched, 
we will interne him. So we will separate the true from the 
false; we will separate the loyal from the disloyal ; we will sepa- 
rate the Americans from the traitors; we will prove that this is 
a people instead of being, as has been charged, an accidental 
conglomeration of many peoples. That is one reason why I want 
the selective-draft measure—to spot traitors. 

Out of 10,000,000 German, Austrian, and Hungarian Americans 
in America, 9,900,000 of them are loyal, and would shoulder 
muskets to fight for America. There are two boys whom I ap- 
pointed to the Military Academy—one, young George Queke- 
meyer, and the other young Charley Haverkampf—both of them 
from parents who, on both sides, were German. They are Army 
officers now and absolutely loyal, absolutely true; but I want 
to find out those who are not; and this draft will put us upon 
the trace of them. 

Now, Mr. President, I want it for another reason: I want to 
resort in America, as an emergency measure, to compulsory uni- 
versal service, with the hope that at the end of this war, when we 
throw our weight upon the side of the allies and have waged it 
successfully, we may be able, as a part of the treaty of peace, 
not only to put an end to compulsory military service for all time 
to come in America, but to force Germany and Austria and Tur- 
key and the balance of the world to put an end to it all over the 
world. I am for compulsory military service now in order that 
we may put an end to compulsory military service for all future 
time all over the world; put an end to the mad, idfotic, insane 
spectacle that has faced the world for forty-odd years, of nation 
after nation gathering all of its manhood in armed camps, watch- 
ing and suspecting and fearing other nations whose populations 
are also gathered in armed camps. That is one reason. 

T ain in favor of this war, and I am for carrying it to the end, 
no matter what it costs, for another reason—with the hope that 
at the end of this war we may put an end to most wars; that we 
may agree upon some sort of league among civilized nations 
whereby it will be said by those having the power and the furce 
behind them to execute their sayings, “ hereafter whenever any 
civilized nation in this world shall dare to make war upon any 
other civilized nation without first submitting the question in 
controversy to arbitration, or proposing to do it, that nation 
shall be declared an outlaw, beyond the pale of international 
law and beyond the pale of civilization; its overseas commerce 
shall be stopped ; it shall be strangled and choked until it volun- 
tarily comes back by due repentance, and after due punish- 
ment, into the pale of civilization.” It sounds like a paradox, 
but I am in favor of compulsory military service in order to put 
an end to compulsory military service; and I am in favor of war 
in order to put an end, so far as is possible, human weakness 
being considered, to war itself. y 

Mr. President, I am glad that America is in this struggle, 
because it is a struggle finally to fix a place under the sun on 
the earth for democratie institutions, unmenaced and un- 
threatened and unawed and unterrorized by autocratic mili- 
tarism from any source whatsoever. My hope and my dream as 
a fanatic peace advocate, which I am, which I always have been, 
and which I always shall be, God granting me aid; because it 
has not been many months since gentlemen were ridiculing me 
around the cloakroom and elsewhere and charging that I “ car- 
ried unhatched peace-dove eggs” in my pocket to release on 
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short notice. My dream, I say, is that at the end of this war 
we may put behind internatidnal law, which thus far is a mere 
conglomeration of precedents, a force; that we may in some way 
organize an amphictyonie council of the civilized nations of the 
world; and that we shall make the outlaw nations bring their 
controversies to that tribunal under all ordinary and normal 
circumstances. Of course, I appreciate that there are abnormal 
and extraordinary circumstances when such a system would not 
work. 

The municipal law says to me that I shall not attack the 
Senator from Idaho, but shall bring him into court to settle any 
controversy I may have with him; but the law does not say to 
me that if the Senator from Idaho attacks me I shall stop and 
propose to leave the question in controversy to arbitration, while 
unresistingly I leave him to continue his attack. So every 
nation has the right of self-defense; and, of course, in arriving 
at the conclusion I have indicated we will not erect any struc- 
ture which will make a nation which has been attacked stop 
for breathing time and leave the question of resisting attack to 
arbitration. My dream, however, is that there shall be some- 
where, sometime, somehow on this earth a “ parliament of man, 
a federation of the world,” where “the common sense of most 
shall hold the fretful realms in awe.” I also dream of a time 
when we will be rid of that form of individual or family in- 
sanity that makes a man or a family imagine that he or they 
have “a divine right to rule,” and that God and they exist as a 
private partnership of overlords on the surface of this earth. 

Mr. President, I have just said these few words because, prin- 
cipally, I wanted to answer a lot of letters and telegrams. I 
beg pardon of the Senator from Idaho. My only excuse for 
breaking into the discussion at this time and against the holy 
list was that what I wanted to say was in part very pertinent 
to what the Senator from Massachusetts had just said. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have been from the beginning 
of this discussion impressed with one thought, from which I am 
unable to be free, I have read with industry the opinions of 
military experts and those connected with the Army. I have 
listened with unusual interest to the speeches which have been 
made in this Chamber in support of the bill; but through it all 
I have been impressed with the belief and the thought that there 
is one element essential to a great fighting force and an effi- 

‘cient and successful army which has not been sufficiently 
stressed. j 

We seem to be well on the way toward laying the founda- 
tions for a thorough organization of our fighting forces, toward 
establishing the basis for a thorough fighting machine, as 
it is called, for efficiency and organization, all of which I 
recognize to be essential; but, if I may be permitted to say 
so in view of the array of arguments in support of the bill 
and of the eminence of some who are sponsors for the measure, 
there seems to me to be one element left out, which has been 
recognized as essential and indispensable to a fighting force 
from Alexander to Lee, and that is, for the want of a better 
name, the spirit, the enthusiasm, the heart, the soul of your 
Army. There is no place left in your scheme or plan for the 
play of those elements of strength which come not from dis- 
cipline, not from organization, but from the volition, the initia- 
tive, the patriotism, the spirit of your Army. I venture to say 
that any plan which does not recognize that force is defective, 
and that contention can be sustained by every military genius 
who ever dominated a battle field from Frederick the Great to 
that mysteriously singular figure of the Civil War, Stonewall 
Jackson. 

You may construct a fighting machine just such as Prussia 
has; you may organize your citizens into mere cogs in a great 
military mechanism; and when you shall have done so, you have 
accomplished all that the German Empire has accomplished in 
the way of providing a fighting force. But we will make a mis- 
take if we leave out of this organization and out of this force 
that which the German Army, it is said, does not possess— 
initiative, patriotism, self-reliance, enthusiasm upon the part 
of the individuals who constitute the cogs in that great fighting 
machine. 

Perhaps I can best express my idea by two lines from one who 
had a right to speak upon this subject, and that is Gen, William 
T. Sherman, as that expression is found in his memoirs. He 
says: 

There is a soul to an army as well as to the individual man, and 
no general can accomplish the full work of his army unless he com- 
mands the soul of his men, as well as their bodies and legs. 

In other words, one of the great geniuses of the Civil War 
recognized that it was not suflicient simply to call men into 


the service and train and discipline them and make of them a, 


mere fighting force; that it was not safe to crush out and dis- 
cipline out and train out that which ought to belong not only 


to the individual but to the Army—the soul, the spirit, the 
patriotism of the collective body as well as of the individual. 

Lord Northcliffe—and I cite English authorities in these 
days with some assurance—in an article which appeared only 
yesterday in the Saturday Evening Post, gives expression to 
the same idea. He says: 

Had that wonderful army that poured through Belgium been in- 
spied by the enthusiasm and the conviction of free men, I do not 

ink that soys could have stopped its progress. It is just that 
which is lacking in autocratically ruled armies. They go as far as 
they are told to go, and wish to go no farther. 

The German Army is founded upon conscription, 
tion is the basis of militarism. It is the beginning of the mili- 
tary policy of every despot. It is the last resort of a republic, 
and has been so from the beginning of time. This is the very 
first time in the history of the Anglo-Saxon race when con- 
scription was ever proposed except in dire necessity and abso- 
lute requirement, because, among other reasons, it has the 
tendency to eliminate, to keep cut that soul, that enthusiasm of 
free men which is just as essential to a thorough fighting force 
as the discipline itself, and further reason that it has always 
been regarded as the most dangerous virus against which re- 
publics have to guard. You can not proceed in safety without” 
both discipline and spirit, I agree. I contend that you may have 
both in a volunteer system, and that you can not have both in 
a conscript system. I oppose conscription, therefore, because 
it does not provide the best army, and I oppose it because it is 
fundamentally at war with the essential principles of free in- 
stitutions. I am aware free governments have appealed to it, 
but always and only in dire necessity, always in reluctance, and 
always as a temporary expediency and not as a policy, not as a 
settled principle as we are proposing to do. 

We have listened this morning to the able Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Harprye] and to the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopar], in favor of what? In favor of putting 
some soul into this fight, some enthusiasm into this cause, of 
arousing and crystallizing and uniting the American spirit and 
sending it to the line of battle. The manifestation of volun- 
tary spirit is worth many, many soldiers who go there under 
compulsion, and every man here recognizes it. While I am 
thoroughly in favor of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio, I believe in giving play to that spirit throughout the 
country and permitting that manifestation of enthusiasm and 
of sentiment to have its place in this organization, just as Can- 
ada has done, just as Australia has done. If you take the se- 
lective volunteer system you will combine the enthusiasm, the 
soul, the spirit, the discipline, and you will have what Canada 
has—one of the finest fighting forces in Europe. 

Mr. President, there is one other proposition preliminary to 
a discussion of the details of this bill. In my judgment, we 
can fight this war through, fight it effectively, fight it triumph- 
antly, and depart not at all from the great underlying prin- 
ciples of republiean institutions and the fundamental tenets 
of constitutional government. In my opinion we can be as 
thorough and efficient and effective in absolute adherence and 
conformity to the great underlying principles of republican goy- 
ernment as we can by departing from them. 

I have as profound a respect for my associates in this Chamber 
as any man could have for those with whom he associates; 
and yet did you ever stop to think that there is a certain ele- 
ment of Pharisaism in our constant assertion that the Ameri- 
can people are not aroused, that they are not responsive, that 
they are not equal to the emergency? In my humble judgment, 
the patriotism outside of this Chamber will be found to be as 
universal, as responsive, and as willing to sacrifice, and even to 
die, as that inside of the Chamber or among those in high po- 
sitions. Let us rid ourselyes of some of this doubt, this want 
of faith in our people. Let us carry the people along with us 
or go with them. Let our measures here have a broader basis 
than that of our own patriotism. So long as we doubt the 
people will doubt us. So long as our measures here are based 
upon manifest distrust of the people we can not expect that 
outpouring which you seem to expect. 

John Bright, the great commoner of England, once said that 
he would be willing to take the first 300 men you would meet 
upon the Strand and accept their judgment as quickly as he 
would accept the judgment of the 300 men assembled in Parlia- 
ment, It was an unusual manifestation of the confidence of 
that great commoner in the wisdom, the patriotism, the discre- 
tion, and the judgment of the common people. I venture to 
say that if we will throw ourselves upon the patriotism of the 
American people and manifest our confidence in their patriotism, 
we will find that it is quite as sensitive and quite as alive to 
this great controversy as those who are trusted for a brief time 
with the power to call them into service. I belleve the people 
understand this conflict, and, in my judgment, if the President 
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had been authorized to call and had called on the 5th day of 
April for 500,000 volunteers, there would have been 1,000,000 
responding and in camp now, out of which to select the 500,000. 
Let us quit talking of “slackerism”; it puts the brand of 
Pharasaism on ourselves. 5 

In my judgment, we started wrong in this war, so far as 
the details of carrying it out are concerned, because we have 
not been willing to throw ourselves upon the patriotism of the 
American people. The first thing that we did, or one of the 
first things, was to propose here to the Senate what is known 
as the espionage bill, the “spy” bill, which puts the brand 
of suspicion upon every man and woman in the United States, 
high and low, rich and poor, criminal and innocent alike. It 
has its basis in the fact that we believe that this whole country 
is honeycombed with disloyalty, that the press is not to be 
trusted, that the private citizen is not to have our confidence, 
and that the real patriotism, the real reason, the real judgment, 
is lodged in those who for a brief time hold office. The spy 
bill is an impeachment of the loyalty and love of the American 
people, for it discriminates not at all as to the guilty and the 
innocent but treats all the people as unworthy and as suspicious 
characters. 

The second proposition which we put forward is a conscript 
bill which, in its last analysis, in its final philosophy, is based 
upon the theory that there is a powerful element of slackerism 
in our country. When you analyze all these arguments, they 
proceed upon the theory that out of 100,000,000 people you can 
not get an army of 1,000,000 men—that we are slackers all. 

Mr. President, we ought to stop and reflect a moment that in 
this we may be very greatly mistaken; that the people of the 
United States, being given an opportunity, will give that mani- 
festation of loyalty to the cause of democracy for which the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprye] and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] spoke so well this morning. 

Mr. President, I entertain the same views in regard to this 
question of conscription that I have entertained throughout my 
life. I entertain the same views that the President of the United 
States, the Congress of the United States, and 98 per cent of the 
people of the United States entertained 90 days ago. I do not 
easily put off my convictions and my views. They are not sub- 
ject to change as my clothes are in the spring of the year when 
the warm days come. I hold to those convictions to-day because, 
notwithstanding the able arguments which have been adduced, 
I have not been able conscientiously to put them aside. 

I have a profound respect for the man who has a wider vision, 
a greater comprehension, and can deal with these subjects per- 
haps from a broader and more statesmanlike point of view, but 
I must go the way my own convictions point as the right way. 

While this is a time for national devotion, for national unity, 
for consecration to a great cause; while this is a time for non- 
partisanship, a time for Americanism, at the same time it is not 
a time for men to yield the conviction of a lifetime unless they 
are yielded in conscience and in judgment. If ever men in re- 
sponsible position should put aside political expediency and 
stand by the admonitions of a loyal heart and a clean and 
honest judgment, it is now. I think we should record our views 
as we entertain them, and take the chances that the majority 
judgment will be the wisest when it is recorded in accordance 
with the absolute convictions of those whose duty it is to decide. 

A little over a year ago the President, in writing to Mr. Gar- 
rison, said: 

As you know, J do not at all agree with you in favoring compulsory 
enlistment for training, and I fear the advocacy of compulsion before 
the committee of the House on the part of representatives of the Depart- 
ment of War has greatly prejudiced the House against the proposal for 
a continental army. 

Again, on the 30th day of May, 1916, the President said: 


I have heard a great many ple talk about universal training. 
Universal volunt training with all my heart, if you wish it, but 
America does not wish anything but compulsion of the spirit cf America. 

I do not quote this, Mr. President, to criticize the change of 
view of the President, I accredit to him the same integrity of 
purpose in changing his view that I claim for myself in not 
changing my view. But permit me to say here in this presence 
that I accredit to him no higher integrity of purpose than I 
claim for myself. I think the most contemptible creature that 
slimes the public service in the hour of national peril is the 
man who changes his vote or his attitude before he changes his 
mind. 

One of the great papers of the country—a powerful journal, 
a journal with which I seldom disagree upon governmental mat- 
ters, and with which I generally disagree in political matters, 
the New York World—said in an editorial some time ago: 


It has béen our pride and our boast that unlike the monarchies of the 
Old World our Government has never been compelled either to resort 
ta n conscription of its citizens or the employment of foreign merce- 


naries. * è It is a hereditary and heretofore an honored tradi- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon race that 5 from extorted military 
service Is one of the peculiar privileges of freemen. 


In a later editorial in 1916, referring to Australia’s. action 
with regard to conscription. the New York World said: : 


Australia is committed to the war. She has put into the field more 
men than the United States had in actual conflict in the War with 
Spain. Her sons ed renown in the “glorious blunder” of Gal- 
lipoli, repelled the rk from Egypt, won a noted naval victory with 
the cruiser Sydney, e gained nce a reputation second to none, 

In the midst o which she is so 
result of which her independence itself may hang, Australia has rejected 
the policy of conscription pe Bag eat oh „000 votes. Premier Hughes 
himself, the leader of the Labor Party, an orator ranking in persuasive- 
ness with Mr. Roosevelt, strongly urged conscription, and promised for 
it a 70 per cent vote. That advocacy and prem se cost him his greatest 
defeat in one of thè most democratic of lands. 

In a time of peace in this country Gov. Whitman last winter put 
through a scheme of military conscription so extreme that under it the 
agents of the State can enter any factory and recruit its employees by 
name, or any farm and recruit its owner. He did it because the people 
did not know he was doing it. He has not dared to make use of the 
law, though the National Guard of New York needs recruits to fill 
its quota under the Hay bill; but the power remains, inviting abuse. 

t was done in secret is now in the light. The people of the 
State are becoming informed upon the Stivers act. To the extent that 
they do become informed they are likely to express an opinion. ha | 
should New York in peace be more complaisant than Australia in war 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of November 8 says: 

The fact that the Australian Government did not dare to put a con- 
scription law in effect without submitting it to a popular vote is im- 
mensely significant.” 

This first conscription referendum sets a precedent marking progress 
for democracy. . 

Mr. President, those were the views I believe of this great 
paper, of all the great journals, of the President, and of the 
Congress, and of the people of the United States, in my judg- 
ment, of 95 or 98 per cent, until within the last 90 days. It 
was a strong conviction. It was and is based not upon sus- 
picion; it is based not upon prejudice; it is based not upon 
ignorance; it is based upon one of the profoundest. convictions, 
one of the most sublime intuitions, that control and guide free- 
men with reference to their institutions. 

When this conscription fight started in England one of the 
strong periodicals of that Dominion and an earnest advocate 
of the war, known distinctly as a war periodical, had this to 
say in regard to conscription. I read it as a fine expression of 
the real fundamental basis for the conviction which the Ameri* 
can people and all Anglo-Saxon people have entertained in re- 
gard to this matter. I read from the Round Table Quarterly: 

The conscription controversy has its roots deep in English history. 
The sionate hatred of militarism, and of the system of conscription 
in which it is incarnate, dates back to Cromweli and his major gen- 
erals. Nothing save dire necessity would induce the people of the 
United Kingdom to submit to anything approaching the continental 
system of conscription. That any government, however responsible to 
public opinion, should be in a position to declare war, and then muzzle 
oppomtios to it by calling every able-bodied man up to middle age to 
colors is utterly repugnant to the idea of liberty as it lives in the 
British Isles. nd the spectacle of how Austria-Hungary and Germany 
are able to coerce Slavs and Poles to fight their own brethren contrary 
to their will, and more recently of how an autocrat has been able to 
force an unwilling nation into war also against its will by means of 
the conscript system, has only intensified the hostility to it. Further, 
the history of the struggle for political liberty in England has- been 
largely bound up with the triumph of the civil over the military 
power. 

„ 


hav 
a war in eeply concerned, on the 


a 
Conscription in any form has always been regarded as a return to- 
ward militarism and a more ready recourse to military methods and 
power within tbe State. : 
„ * * * 


* . 

What was the good, people said, of fighting for liberty abroad, if 
it was to be lost at home. If Prussianism had to be fought anywhere 
they would prefer to fight it in Britain than in Germany. 

Mr. President, by way of preface I call attention to these 
matters that I may persuade my colleagues, if possible, that 
those of us who look with disfavor upon conscription are not 
controlled by mere suspicion, by ignorance, by want of informa- 
tion, by unenlightened prejudice; but we are acting in accord- 
ance with what we believe to be fundamental principles, essen- 
tial and indispensable to the maintenance and preservation of 
republican institutions. I do not accept at all the glaring para- 
dox of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirttams] that we 
want conscription in order to put an end to conscription. I 
can not understand any intellectual legerdemain of that kind. 
I do not propose to fool anybody, much less myself, by indulg- 
ing in such delusive delusions. The basis of the contention 
against conscription goes further and deeper. Jt goes to the 
fundamental question. If it is not in the beginning it is the end 
of that which Anglo-Saxon freemen have regarded as essential 
to republican institutions. 

Mr. President, I am told that this is universal military train- 


Ing and universal military service, and therefore democracy. 


Let us see. This bill covers those from the ages of 19 to 25. 
It touches in its effect about 6,000,000 of the people of the 
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United States. It leaves on the outside about 30,000,000 who 
are available for military service. Only 6,000,000 of those who 
could render military service and who are under the same 
obligation as every other citizen to render military service are 
affected or touched by the bill at all. Within the 6,000,000 it is 
expected to raise 1,200,000. So you have both universal training 
and universal military service based upon the proposition that 
one-half of 1 per cent of the people of the United States are 
to be effected. Is that universal? Is it democracy? Has it 
any one of the elements of universal service or universal train- 
ing? It lays its heavy and incriminating hold upon all be- 
tween 19 and 25; it touches not at all the able, the fit, and the 
available man who is 26 and single and possibly idle; it touches 
not at all the men of 27 to 40. Can that be universal? Can that 
be democracy which calls to the youth and leaves the mature 
man? Is that universal? Is that democracy which goes into 
a neighborhood, finds 20 young men and takes 5, and leaves 15 
of equal fitness and station of life? 

` For instance, Mr. President, take the boy 19 years of age or 
20 years of age. He is in school. He is preparing for life. He 
is getting ready to meet the tremendous responsibilities which 
will rest upon every citizen when this war is over as well as 
while it is going on, because I venture to say that the industrial 
conflict which will come at the close of the war will test Ameri- 
can citizenship equal to the test which is. being applied upon 
it in the war. The young men throughout the country of 19 and 
20 who are preparing for the future, equipping themselves for 
the duty of citizenship, are taken and put not into training and 
sent back home in six months, as the Chamberlain bill contem- 
plated, which was introduced some years ago, not for physical 
development and military training, to be returned at the end of 
two months, but he is taken and put in a place where he may 
be called to the European trenches as soon as his discipline will 
permit of it. Those outside the age of 25, men of 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 35, physically equipped, ready to go per- 
haps—you leave outside this vast mass of people and you draft 
the schoolboy, the college boy, and call that universal military 
training and democracy. 

Let us see how it works. The law is enacted. The representa- 
tives of the bureau, the provost marshal, starts down the street 
with the names of those whom he. desires to conscript, after the 
gumbler's hazard has settled whom it shall be. He passes down 
the street of one of our great cities and he sees a hundred or 
200 or 300 men lounging about those places where men will idle 
their time away very often, even in time of war. He passes by 
a hundred men or 200 or 300 from 25 to 35 years of age; but he 
is not looking for them. This is democracy ; it is universal mili- 
tary service. He is looking for the boy with his books under 
his arm going to school. The boy comes down the street. He 
takes hold of him and leads him back to the place where he must 
answer to the service of his country. Perhaps the boy is gra- 
ciously given a few minutes to go by his home and leave his 
books and bid his mother and father good-by. By this time he 
has elicited the attention of the bystanders, and when the 
mother inquires how it is her boy is taken and every other boy 
in the neigbhrhood is left, the answer is, “ It is democracy; it is 
universal service.” . 

Mr. REED. And equality. 

Mr. BORAH. And equality. Some of this crowd of a hun- 
dred men or 200 men who are lounging about in the city 
have followed the boy back to his home and heard his mother 
ask the question, and we hear 10 or 15 or 50 of them say, Let 
the boy stay at home; I will go; I will take his place”; and 
you could not fail to find among 50 or 100 American citizens 
10 of them who would say it. But the conscript provost marshal 
says, in the name of democracy, of universal service, I call the 
schoolboy to the trenches and leave the man from 25 to 35 to 
pursue his avocation and speculate, if he desires, upon the 
honor and patriotism of the boy at the front. The schoolboy, 
the youth, eager and ambitious to prepare for life, is snatched 
away; the matured and the fit are left at home. 

Will you tell me that is universal military service, that that 
is democracy, where it would touch one-half of 1 per cent of the 
American citizens? If you will change this bill and write in 
it from 21 to 45, and lay this conscript obligation upon every 
man who is fit and capable of serving his country, and then 
select as you,need them, you will have approached something 
like universal service and democracy and equality before the 
law. But as the bill stands it is an insult to intelligence to 
call this universal service, to call it democracy; it is cold, cruel, 
narrow, arbitrary autocracy. 

Mr, President, I have received telegram after telegram asking 
me to support universal military service, the Chamberlain bill, 
because they are in favor of that proposition. I refused to sup- 


port this bill because it has no element of democracy, of univer- 
sal service, of universal training, of equality, of common re- 
sponsibility of the citizen, in it. f 

I want to say just a word now in regard to the volunteer 
service. First, let me say as to the selective principle as ap- 
plied in Canada with reference to the volunteer service just as 
you propose to apply it here. It is true, as the brilliant Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH] said, that in the beginning 
of this war certain regiments were decimated and the men in 
them perhaps ought to have been saved under the selective 
system for higher duty. But that was in the beginning. It was 
at the time of the rush and turmoil of preparation in which 
Canada had no opportunity to organize her selective volunteer 
system. That would not happen in Canada now. It does not 
happen in Canada now. She has preserved what Sherman said 
is essential to an army. She has preserved the volunteer spirit, 
the volunteer enthusiasm; she has the volunteer patriotism; she 
has the discipline and the training, and she has the selective 
principle all at the same time. Why should we be permitted 
to say that it is impossible when it is working with marvelous 
effect here upon our very border? They select so as not to 
interfere with industries, with agricultural industries, just as 
you propose to do here. 

But let us go back for a minute to the volunteer system. It 
has its defects. I do not deny it; all things human have. For 
instance, politics has been adverted to. Is the Regular Army 
without its politics? Has there been a time in your service or 
mine here in the last 10 years in which we have not seen the 
most glaring and demoralizing effect upon the Regular Army 
by the play of politics in the Regular Army, not by the men 
themselves, but by those who control their destiny, Is it an old 
thing? Is not that politics at play within the last few months. 
Are not Army posts, naval stations, maintained through shame- 
less, selfish politics? Are not men promoted in brutal disregard 
of service and merit? Do you expect to have politics absent 
from any kind of an organization which you may have? I 
anticipate if you do you are doomed to disappointment. There 
will be some politics in any institution which is created under 
a government where politics is the nerve and sinew of its moving 
power, and you can not prevent it. 

But the volunteer system also has its virtues, and here, again, 
I want to call attention to a statement by Gen. Sherman. He 
was not a pacifist; he was not a German sympathizer; he was 
an American. He was so truly and loyally an American that 
he is the only American I ever heard of who had the courage 
to refuse the Presidency when he could have had it, in all 
probability, because he believed his duty was elsewhere; that 
his service to his country was elsewhere. What does he say? 
He says, in referring to the Civil War: 

We tried almost syer system known to modern nations, all with more 


or less success—vol 


tutes—and I think that ence will confirm my asser- 


tion that the men who voluntarily enlisted at the outbreak of the war 
were the best, better than the conscript, and far better than the bought 
substitute. a regiment is once or; ized in a State and mustered 
into the service of the United States the officers and men become sub- 
ject to the same laws of discipline and government as the regular troops. 

He goes on to discuss not only the volunteer soldier, but he 
goes on to discuss the volunteer system. Those who have read 
this paragraph say that it relates to the soldier. Well, that 
is of prime importance, even if it related alone to the soldier. 
But Gen. Sherman proceeds to discuss not only the volunteer 
soldier but the volunteer system, and he has no hesitancy in 
saying that it is altogether the best system for a free country or 
republican institutions. 

Now, Sherman had the opportunity of observing the volunteer 
from the time he came to the enlisting station until he passed 
on to the service of his country. He saw him enlist; he saw 
him training; he saw him disciplined; he saw him in the 
trenches and on the march; he saw him fight, and he saw him 
die; and he says the volunteer soldier and the volunteer sys- 
tem, according to the experience and common belief of generals 
of the Civil War are better than the conscript, and infinitely 
better, of course, than the hired substitute. 

Permit me to read another statement, and this is from an Eng- 
lish authority—Col. Henderson, in his Life of Stonewall Jack- 
son, There has been a great deal said about the Battle of 
Bull Run and the disasters at the beginning of the Civil War. 
I would like my colleagues to take the time to read this book, 
if they have not done so. Col. Henderson’s reason, as he 
viewed it, for the disaster of Bull Run would not reflect dis- 
credit upon the volunteer soldier; it would reflect upon the 
West Pointers who happened to be in control at the time of 
the volunteer soldier. I digress from the thread of my argu- 
ment and read a sentence at the conclusion of his discussion: 
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Thus the Federal soldiers, through no fault of their own, labored for 
the first two years of the war under a disadvan from which the 
wisdom of Lee and Jackson had relieved the Confederates. The Army 
of the Potomac was an inert mass, the Army of Northern Virginia a 
living organism endowed with irresistible vigor. 

By reason of the fact of the kind of men who were in com- 
mand and not to the volunteer soldier. ; 

I read another page from this brilliant writer. This book is 
now a textbook, I am told, and has been for years in the mili- 
tary schools of England. 

German soldiers have told us that in the war of 1870, when their 
armies marching on Paris found, to their astonishment, the great cit 
strongly garrisoned and hosts gathering in every quarter for its relief, 
a Singular apathy took possession of the troops. The explanation 
offered by a great military writer is that “after a certain period even 
the victor becomes tired of war,” and “the more civilized,” he adds, 
“a people is, the more quickly will this weakness become apparent.’ 
Whether this explanation be adequate is not easy to decide, he fact 
remains, however, that the Confederate volunteer was able to over- 
come that longing for home which chilled the enthusiasm of the Ger- 
man conscript. And this is the more remarkable inasmuch as his 
career was not one of unchecked victory. In the spring of 1863 the 
Army of the Potomac, more numerous than ever, was still before him, 
firmly established on Virginian soil; hope of foreign intervention, de- 
spite the assurances of the politicians, was gradually fading, and it 
was but too evident that the war was far from over. Yet at no time 
during their two years of service had the soldiers shown the slightest 
sign of that discouragement which seized the Germans after two 
months, And who shall dare to say that the southerner was less 
highly civilized than the Prussian or the Bavarian? Political liberty. 
freedom of speech and action are the real elements of civilization, an 
not merely education. But let the difference in the constitution of the 
two armies be borne in mind. The Confederates, with few exceptions, 
were yolunteers who had become soldiers of their own choice, who had 
assumed arms deliberately and without compulsion, and who by their 
own votes were responsible that war had been declared. The Germans 
were conscripts, a dumb, powerless, irresponsible multitude, animated, 
no doubt, by hereditary hatred of the enemy, but without that sense 
of moral ob 2 which exists in the volunteer. We may de permit- 
ted, then, to believe that this sense of moral obligation was one reason 
why the spirit of the southerners rose superior to human weakness 
and that the old adage which declares that one volunteer is better 
than three p men ” is not yet out of date. 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. HARDING. Would it annoy the Senator from Idaho, 
in his interesting quotation of authorities, to let me suggest a 
sentiment on this subject by a very eminent American soldier? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no objection. 

Mr. HARDING. In 1864, when the most modest and most 
eminent of American military authorities was urging the 

. close of the War of the Rebellion, Gen. Ulysses S. Grant wrote 
the administration at Washington urging the draft, and he 
used this language: 

The greater the number of men we have, the shorter and less san- 
guinary will be the war. I can not too strongly urge the draft. 

Mr. BORAH. I will come to that in a few minutes, if the 
Senator will permit and I can find the time. But I make this 
observation now: Grant wrote this before the draft had been 
tried. I can find nowhere that he indorsed it after it was 
tried. Sherman wrote after it had been tried—20 years after— 
in calmness and in the light of experience, and condemned it. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to ask a question a little apart from 
the Senator’s argument. He was referring to the Federal com- 
manders at Bull Run. Is it not true that both Lee and Jackson 
were West Pointers? 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. What I said was not in condemna- 

tion of West Point as an institution. I believe in it thoroughly; 

but, notwithstanding the fact that a man passes through West 
Point, he may be the greatest blunderer who ever escaped a 
commission of lunacy. Even the skilled and trained may 
egregiously err. 

Mr. REED. The Senator believes every southern commander 
was a West Pointer—I think clear down the line, almost. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am going to read a statement 
from a West Pointer on this subject—a man who, I believe, 
was the greatest military genius of the Civil War, who came 
more nearly possessing a Napoleonic mind with reference to 
war than any other man who was developed in that great con- 
test, and that was Stonewall Jackson. He is a man who has 
elicited greater praise and commendation from the military 
experts in other countries than any man who fought in the 
Civil War for his sheer force of genious in military affairs, 
At one time during the war, while he was in actual service, 
the very question we are discussing here—the comparative 
value of the regular or conscript man and the volunteer—came 
up. One of the Army officers who was discussing it with 
him made the statement that he preferred the regular to the 
volunteer. Stonewall Jackson replied in a single sentence 
which contains, to my mind, all the philosophy on this discus- 


sion, so far as my view of it is concerned, that “the patriot 
volunteer, fighting for his country and his rights, makes the 
most reliable soldier upon earth.” 

Mr. President, these men do not stand alone. Lord Roberts 
has said the same thing, notwithstanding he was an advocate of 
universal military training. Roberts said, in an article only a 
short time before the breaking out of this war: 

I hold that the man who voluntarily serves his country is more to be 
2 upon as a good fighting soldier than he who is compelled to bear 

I might quote other military authorities, but I recognize the 
fact that I am trespassing upon other Senators’ time, and I 
will hasten on. I have other men’s views who were and are 
experts, who won their laurels in the ordeals of battle. 

Now, a brief word with reference to conscription during the 
Civil War. I say brief because time will not permit of a full 
discussion of it. When Mr. Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers 
ever 200,000 men responded. There was an outpouring of 
loyalty throughout the North. They were not used. Gen, 
Sherman was reprimanded for his severe criticism of the policy ` 
which did not use them. Had they been utilized at that time 
and put under training there never would have been a conscript 
law passed during the Civil War. But it was the volunteer who 
constituted the Army of the Cumberland, who won the battles 
of Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, of Vicksburg, of Shiloh, and 
Gettysburg, and the Wilderness. They were with Sherman on 
his march to the sea. I call you to bear in mind also that after 
your conscript system was put into effect it took 20,000 soldiers, 
volunteers of the line, to enforce it, and then you only got about 
50,000 conscripts, the poorest soldier, save the substitute, of the 
Civil War. He won no battles. He was conspicuous upon no 
battle field. On the other hand, as against this fifty-odd thou- 
sand there were a million and a half of volunteers who bore 
the brunt of the terrific conflict, who marched and suffered and 
sacrificed and died and saved the Union. It was not the volun- 
teer system which broke down, it was the conscript system, 
which ignominiously failed. I deny the infamous libel that the 
Civil War was won by the conscript. It was poorly aided by 
the conscript. It was won by the volunteer, and it would have 
been won by the volunteer had no conscript law been passed. 
I want to quote here a single paragraph from the report of the 
provost marshal, Gen. James B. Fry: 

The order for the draft was the signal for violent disturbance in 
many portions of the loyal States, and much blood was shed before 
these disturbances were quieted. In some portions of the country, par- 
ticularly in the city of New York, certain districts in Pennsylvania 
Indiana, and Ilinois, the draft was conducted under the protection of 
troops sent there to overawe the lawless, and in other districts the 
draft was deferred until troops could be furnished to protect the ofi- 
cers. The draft was not completed till late in the year, and produced 
but few men for the service. (Report of Provost Marshal Gen. James 
B. Fry, Mar. 17, 1866.) 

I want here to read a statement which I clipped out of a 
newspaper the other day which seems to bear upon its face the 
evidence of verity. 


HARK, FROM THE TOMBS COME AN ARGUMENT AND A SONG ABOUT EQUAL 
IN QUALITY, 
To the EDITOR OF THE EVENING SUN, 


Str: Within the last six months a great deal has been said about 
regulars, volunteers, and drafted men. Nearly every old soldier of the 
Union Army knows that during the Civil War the volunteer regiments 
did more than nine-tenths of the fighting. In Fox's report of the 300 

ents that did nearly all the fighting, he has 296 volunteer regi- 
ments, four regiments of Regulars, and no drafted regiments. 

Also, of the 46 regiments that lost between 200 and 300 killed in 
action, the whole 46 were volunteer regiments. Pennsylvania's share 
was 11, nearly one-fourth; and a New Hampshire regiment had the 
highest number (298) killed in action. No regiment reached 500 killed 
in action. 5 

ET. 


BALTIMORE, April F. 

It is a sad commentary upon the sincerity of this movement 
that you must resort to mis representation, to a misleading mis- 
construction of the sacred history which tells of the saving of 
the Union, in order to sustain your false views of conscription, 
which you euphoniously call democratic service. 

Mr. President, there is another phase of the volunteer sys- 
tem, and that is as it has manifested itself in this particular 
war. It has been reverted to several times, and I need only 
briefly refer to it in order to follow the continuity of my 
thought, and that is, for instance, the Canadian system. They 
have sent out nearly 400,000 men to the war. Canada has a 
population less than the State of New York. Now, what is it 
that characterizes the Canadian soldier upon that fighting line 
which distinguishes him in his achievements and in his prow- 
ess? What is it that he has? First, he has the training which 
he got after he volunteered, which any man must have, whether 
he is conscripted or whether he volunteers; he has the disci- 
pline; and he has what Gen. Sherman said was indispensable 
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and essential to an army he has a soul, a motive, the en- 
thusiasm, the loyalty to the great cause of the war. He has 
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minds of men wherever liberty is revered and freedom loved; 


that combination of discipline and training and heart and spirit 
und soul without which an army can not do its best. 

Why can not we have it? Why can not we have the same 
service here? I will yield my time for some one who will tell 
me. Why can we not take the Canadian system instead of the 
conscript system of Europe? Why do we reject republican 
principles which have proved successful in the greatest war of 
all time and rush for the conscript system of tyrants and des- 
pots? 

Take the Australians. They have sent some 300,000 or more 
‘to the allies. They have manifested their capacity upon the 
field of battle. One of the great generals of this war said 
that they were among the most perfect fighting men upon the 
battle fields of Europe. The Australian and the Canadian share 
-the glory together of being among the most effective fighters 
upon the battle fields of Europe, because I maintain they com- 
bine that which is essential to a great army and which the 
eonscript system omits and leaves out entirely. Why reject 
these examples so in harmony with free institutions, so at war 
with all military castes, so productive of great soldiers and 
great armies, and accept that system which is the basis of all 
militarism and without which militarism can not exist, without 
which Napoleon could not have deluged Europe in blood, with- 
‘out which this war would never have been started, and with 
which no republic can long exist? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. I would like to ask the Senator a question. 
In my humble opinion the world has never seen more splendid 
fighting than the fighting of the French from the beginning to 
the end—more self-sacrificing, more devoted, more brilliant. 
They are all what the Senator calls conscripts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator that 
the fighting of the French soldier in this war has been a marvel. 
I do not detract from him at all. I admire him beyond any 
feeble language of mine to express. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He is fighting on his own territory. 

Mr. BORAH. But, Mr. President, there is that in the French 
situation which supplies that which is essential. Their heart 
and their soul is in it. In my judgment, every one of them 
would have been there if there was no conscript system. It is 
a matter of preserving their country. The fight is at their 
door. They are fighting for their homes, they are fighting for 
their families. It is within hearing of every home in the land, 
and I think that spirit is there by reason of that fact. Had 
there been no conscript system in France, their situation would 
have been just as favorable. 

I believe firmly, Mr. President, that if there had been no 
conscript system in France at all, this manifestation of mar- 
velous patriotism, of suffering, and of sacrifice would have 
been exhibited upon the part of the French in the same sublime 
way, and I believe they would have been just as good soldiers. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude my remarks in just a moment. 
I want to say a word in regard to the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hazrprne]. I am in favor of that 
amendment because it is in harmony with my views of the 
manner in which the army should be raised in this instance. 
I have no doubt at all, however, but that it is in absolute con- 
flict with this bill, for the reason, in the first place, that it 
is thereby proposed to take men outside of the age limit; it 
is proposed to go outside of the age from 19 to 25 and to 
permit men to volunteer, I think that one of the vices of 
this bill is that it limits the conscript service to from 19 to 


25 years of age, and that there ought to be a method by which 


those outside of that age could either be conscripted or per- 
mitted to volunteer. I think, therefore, that the amendment is 
in harmony with the views which I entertain in regard to the 
bill. But aside from that I am in favor of the amendment 
for another reason. It may be merely sentimental, but you 
have impressed me anew this morning with the value of senti- 
ment in this fight. We are told that the army which we are 
proposing to raise may be carried to European soil as soon as 
it is fit to go there; that we are to share our fortunes with 
the fortunes of the armies of France and of Britain, and pos- 
sibly of Russia. I do not now stop to discuss either the ex- 
pediency or the wisdom of such a course; I accept it in this 
debate as the program of this war. 

It is said that the fact—the sentimental fact—of an army of 
the United States, of the only real Republic that has ever 
‘existed upon the earth, marching to the relief of the belengured 
` nations of Europe will inspire the hearts and animate the 


it is said that when you fling the flags of France, of Britain, 


and of the United States to the European sky it will hearten 


the soldiers of Europe more than all else that we can possibly 
do; that it will have greater value than the preparation of 
ships and food; it will give them that which in their lagging 
and trying hours is essential to sustain them. I accept all 
your eloquence, all your logic with that. Therefore, I am in 
favor of sending Col. Roosevelt with his men to the front just 
as soon as he can gather and discipline them for that purpose. 

I can not, however, help believing, Mr. President, that there 
is another element of sentimental power in this conflict which 
we overlook and which this bill will stifle. I believe that if 
500,000 or 1,000,000 men from the United States were taken to 
the trenches, if that is to be your program, not under fhe 
conscript system, not driven to the task, but going voluntarily, 
devoted to the great cause of democracy, conscious of the re- 
sponsibility of this Nation to sustain its part, willing to suffer 
and to die for a cause not exclusively their own, but for the 
‘cause of mankind, that its inspiring effect upon the world and 
upon the cause involved in this great fight would be far beyond 
the power of human language to tell—volunteers all from that 
people who are the inheritors of 150 years of liberty and 
freedom. ‘There is a human element in this thing which, in 
my judgment, the conscript system eliminates and drives from 
our organization which we as Americans ought to retain. We 
ought to be big enough and be strong enough and brave enough 
to mark out our own course and to retain it, to fight for it 
and die for it. 

Mr. President, as I have said heretofore on the floor of the 
Senate, one of the discouraging features of this great war to me 
is the alacrity with which the free governments of Europe have 
adopted the Prussian system in this contest. I believe that this 
great Republic can set an example to the world, and verify 
once and for all that a republic can make war, and that we can 
fight this battle in accordance with republican institutions, with 
republican principles, with republican policies, and fight it 
effectively and triumphantly without engrafting upon the 
blessed American system the hideous doctrine of Prussianism. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, when I came to the Senate 
I never dreamed that I should be called upon to cast a vote for 
war. I never passed through a sadder day than when I voted 
for the joint resolution declaring the existence of a state of 
war; but I never voted with a Clearer conscience or with more 
confidence in my judgment as to my duty. 

Mr. President, I am going to assume in what I have to say 
this afternoon that everyone who has spoken on the floor of the 
Senate has been perfectly sincere in the thoughts to which he 
has given expression. We are all true to this great democracy, 
We want to preserve it; but when it comes to a conflict between 
democracy and a military autocracy it may become necessury 
that democracy in her own defense shall wield the weapons 
that have been forged by military autocracy. 

I love the word “volunteer.” Necessarily every one of us 
feels an aversion to being competied to do any service. Llence 
some of the sentiment against conscription. It may be a char- 
acteristic of military autocracy, but if it is going to help win 
the war I am ready to accept it. Many things have been said 
in favor of the volunteers and the great work that they have 
done for America ; much has been said in favor of the conscripts 
and what they have done. 1 would not cast one word of reifec- 
tion upon either volunteer or conscript, for they have rendered 
great service to this country. 

Those who have spoken in behalf ef the volunteer system have 
referred to many men who have favored it and to the deeds of 
yalor performed by volunteers; but for every man to whom they 
can refer who has favored the volunteer system we can name 
many others who have preferred the conscript system. It does 
not do to say that because the most ef the Federal forces 
were volunteers and were successful in the war t@ preserve 
the Union, therefore their success was due to the system. We 
had both the volunteer and the conscript in that war. The 
Southern Confederacy had both volunteer and conscript. Would 
it be right to say that its defeat was due either to the volunteer 
or to the conscript system, or to both? When we look at the 
situation as it exists abroad te-day we find both the volunteer 
and the conscript fighting side by side, and apparently with 
equal valor and effect. 8 

Much has been said with reference to what the Canadian has 
done and what the Australian has done. All honor to them. 


But, at the same time, let us not forget the Frenchman who was 
conscripted or the brave German soldier who was conscripted. 
I dare say that we may study that situation as we will; much 
may be said in favor of the conscript and much may be said in 
favor of the volunteer, but you must not wholly approve the one 
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or wholly condemn the other. The question is, What shall we do 
now? 

Mr. President, if we were about to adopt some permanent 

policy to prevail for all time to come in this country, then we 
might take one position; but to-day we are thrown into the 
maelstrom of the worst war that civilization has ever known. 
Time is of the essence of what we are doing here now. England 
has seen fit, by force of necessity, to leave off her yolunteer sys- 
tem and to adopt the conscript system; Germany has the con- 
script system; France has it; and no belligerent has changed 
from the conseript system to the volunteer system during this 
war. 
If we are to take active part in this war, the sooner we can get 
an army together and thoroughly train and equip it the better 
we will be off. Why then delay? We know we cap get the army 
with reasonable dispatch by the conscript system. The advocates 
of the volunteer plan are not certain their plan will be a success, 
because they provide that after 90 days the President may con- 
script. 

Within the last few days eminent visitors have come to us 
from the seat of war, and I understand that all of them do not 
speak authoritatively, but I speak from information gleaned 
through the newspapers—have favored the conscript system 
rather than the volunteer system. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a sugges- 
tion along that line? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POMERENE. I will yield if it only takes a moment. 

Mr. REED. It will take just a moment. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Missouri will observe 
that my time is very limited. 

Mr. REED. I simply want to suggest that at least one of these 
European visitors has expressed a great deal of dissatisfaction 
at having been misquoted by the press. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well; I will accept that statement if 
it he true; but his Government has the conscript system. 

Senators, my distinguished friend from Idaho [Mr. Boram] 
referred very beautifully to the necessity of having a soul in 
the Army. I concede that; but will anyone say that Germany 
has no soul in her army or that France has no soul in her army 
or that Great Britain has no soul in her army? 

I recall the experience which the South had with the volunteer 
system during the war. She changed in 1862 from the volunteer 
system to the conscript system. She did it of necessity. But will 
anyone say that the armies of the South from 1862 to the close 
of the war did not have a soul? Did eyer more valiant troops 
meet other troops on the field of battle? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do, if it is only for a brief question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will be very brief. Does the Senator con- 
tend that the armies of the South, after the passage of that act, 
which went into effect concurrently with the volunteer system, 
were co of conscripts? . 

Mr. POMERENE. For the most part. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is mistaken, 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, I have before me Pollard's The Lost 
Cause. 

Mr, THOMAS. That may be; but the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. POMERENE. And I want to read just a few sentences 
from it. I am not going to read all of these several paragraphs, 
because there are some very offensive things said about those 
who favored the volunteer system in the Confederacy. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
every soldier of the Southern Confederacy was made a conscript 
after that act went into effect. 

Mr, POMERENE. After the author speaks about the policy 
of the ‘volunteer system and the fact that the terms of Sea 
ment were expiring, he says: 


Such was the condition of affairs when the Congress in 1862 took 
up the thread of Confederate legislation. It at once broke it and. com- 


menced a series of measures of startlin vat SAD Its most important act 
was the conscription law of the 16t 1862, m which 
properly dates the military ‘system of the Co RA Previous to 
this the Confederacy had nothing that — — tne ti of a military 


system and had relied upon mere popular enthusiasm te conduct the 
war, 
I will omit something here and go a little further. 


But it was no time to hesitate for popularity, and to entertain the 
prejudices of the ignorant, when the entire fortunes of the country were 
e stake. The conscription law was barely in time to’ save the Con- 

eracy. 


Further on, omitting certain sentences, the author says: 


In every State one or more camps of instruction for the reception and 
training of conscripts was established, and to each State an officer, 


styled a commandant of conscripts, was appointed, charged with the 
supervision of the enrollment and instruction of the new levies. The 
conscription law, besides its great value for recruiting service, gave 
solidity to the military ace of the Confederacy and centralized the 
organization of the army. 

Mr. President, reference has been made to the success of 
Great Britain in getting a large number of volunteers. She 
was successful in many respects, looking at it from the stand- 
point of the organization of the army, but it must be borne in 
mind, when we are waging a war of such momentous propor- 
tions as that which now confronts us it is not the soldier at 
the front alone we must take into consideration, but we must 
bear in mind also the welfare of the entire Nation, because the 
men in the shops and in the mines and on the farms are as essen- 
tial to the winning of battles as are the soldiers at the front. 

What was Great Britain’s experience when the volunteer sys- 
tem, so called, was in operation? Many of her best and her 
bravest men went to the front to the battle line and many of 
them never came back. The volunteers went to the front—the 
shops, the mines, and the industries of Great Britain were de- 
pleted, and many of these men had to be called back because 
it was believed that they could render their country greater 
service in the mine and in the factory than on the battle line. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Whole divisions were brought back. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; whole divisions were brought back. 
After her experience with ‘the volunteer system, she finally took 
up the conscript system; and while we are speaking of volun- 
teering just bear this thought in mind, that the so-called volun- 
teer system in England was in fact not a volunteer system in its 
operation. The papers are filled with accounts of the methods 
that were adopted to press men into the service. I shall only 
refer to one or two instances: Little children would go to school 
with buttons on their breasts, bearing the words “ My father 
has gone to war; has yours?” Women on the street, in their 
enthusiasm for the cause, begging men to go to the front who 
perhaps could have better served their nation if they had re- 
mained at home. By such means men were forced in the service. 
They were not real volunteers. 

Now, let us see what this situation is. It is wrong to speak 
of this bill as wholly a conscript measure? It is a combination 
of both volunteer and conscript features. I shall not take the 
time to go into details, but I want to call attention to a very 
few figures. 

The of War the other day, in a letter addressed to 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] said that it would require 
151,519 soldiers to fill up the units in the Regular Army now 
provided for under the national-defense act; 206,349 to fill up 
the units provided for in the National Gyard; for the first train- 
ing cadre, 148,850; recruit training units for existing National 
Guard, 110,000; recruit training units for the Regular Army, 
98,000 ; in all, 724,718. All of these places can be filled by volun- 
teers. 

The distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] re- 
ferred to the fact that recruits at the present time were com- 
ing to the Regular Army at the rate of about 2,000 a day. If 
we should continue to recruit at the same rate, it would take 
just 362 days to recruit the volunteers provided for in the 
national defense act, if the figures quoted are correct. Under 
the pending bill, if men sufficient do not volunteer, the Presi- 
dent may raise the balance required by conscription. 

Then, in addition to these, we provide for the conscription of 
500,000 men; and if there is no increase in the rate of volun- 
teering now going on, it would take 250 days more time, or 612 
days in all. Oh, it is easy to speak of theories. 

Personally I would prefer to go as a volunteer rather than 
as a conscript. One distinguished public official the other day 
said that a “conscript” was next to a “convict.” I take it 
that phrase was a mere license of rhetoric; it did not express 
his real opinion; but let me suggest that if we devote ourselves 
solely to a volunteer system there may be many who ought to 
serve their country at the front who will not go; and I dare 
say that if we would have exclusively the conscript system 
there is not one who otherwise might volunteer who, if selected, 
would refuse to go because he had been conscrinted. 

Senators, I see I have only a few minutes and I must hurry 
along, but there is one thought further that I desire to leave 
with the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator will 
have 10 minutes to speak on the bill after the hour of 1 o’clock 
has arrived. 

Mr. POMERENB. I thank the Senator very much. 

It must be borne in mind that these great armies—and I un- 
derstand that there are 37,000,000 men now under arms or in uni- 
form ready to be called to the front on the European Continent— 
have all been trained; they are seasoned soldiers, Britain, out 
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of the abundance of her own experience, has suggested that it 
takes at least 11 months to train a man before he is fit to go 
to the trenches. Our armies should be raised in the quickest 
way possible, and that is by the conscript plan. 

To-day the need of the allies is not so much men as it is 
military supplies. If I were to say to our allies, “ We can fur- 
nish you 1,000,000 well-equipped men and send them to the 
front, or we can furnish you with food and military supplies,” 
which would they choose? In my judgment, they would say 
to the United States of America, “ Send us your food products, 
your military supplies, your guns, and your ammunition; and 
send us your ships. We have the men.” : 

Looking at this question from the standpoint of the common 
good of all the allied forces, in what respect can we serye them 
best? They are depending upon our farms for their food prod- 
ucts; they are depending upon our mines and our oil weils 
for their fuel; they are depending upon our great machine shops 
for their guns and their munitions; they are depending upon 
our shipyards for the ships with which to carry these supplies 
to the other shore. Ought we, then, to permit men to go to the 
battle field who may render better service at home? 

What is the duty of the President and what should be the 
duty of Congress? Shall we say that we will leave it to the 
option of our men to go if they wish and to stay at home if they 
will? Is it not the duty of every man to hold himself ready 
to answer the call of the President and to go where he may 
direct, whether it be to the front, to the battle field, or stay in 
the machine shop, the mine, or the factory, or on the farm? 

Mr. President, a weighty responsibility lies upon Congress and 
upon the President. If any one of us had a serious piece of 
litigation, we would consult a lawyer; if one of our dear ones 
at home was sick, we would call a physician; if we wanted 
to build a magnificent mansion, we would employ an architect; 
if we wanted a mechanic, we would go to the best machine shop 
we could find and get him; and when we are thrown into the 
midst of this war, whose advice ought we to take? Certainly 
it should be the advice of the military men who have devoted 
their life work to the study of war problems. At least we ought 
to credit them with more technical information on this subject 
than we possess. We can not disregard what they say and 
accept the judgment of a few men, back home or elsewhere, who 
have not had the same means of perfecting themselves in the 
military art that these men have had. I realize that I am 
wholly without any military experience, and I would rather, 
when we come to determining the policy which this Government 
shall adopt, accept the judgment of a military expert than 
of a nonmilitary man. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o’clock on this the 
28th day of April, 1917, having arrived, in accordance with the 
unanimous-consent agreement the Senate will now proceed to 
the consideration of, first, amendments to the pending bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I suppose the com- 
mittee amendments will be first in order. I might offer one, 
and I think probably the Senator from Ohio would have a right 
to proceed before an amendment is offered; would he not, Mr. 
President? I think probably the Senator would have a right 
to speak 10 minutes on the bill under the agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is for the Senate to construe, 
of course. The opinion of the Chair is otherwise. The opinion 
of the Chair is that the amendment being before the Senate, 
the discussion must proceed under the five-minute rule on the 
amendment. While there is no rule of the Senate that requires 
a Senator to talk to the question, and he might talk about the 
bill, he would certainly be talking on the amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, my own thought was that 
each Senator would have 10 minutes to speak upon the bill 
generally. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has in accordance with this 
agreement, and that is for the Senate to decide. The Chair 
has not any interest at all in the matter. The Chair’s opinion 
has been that, the amendments coming first, the five-minute 
rule was first in order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to call atten- 
tion to the language which is used here: $ 

That after the said bour of 1 o'clock p. m., on the said calendar 
day, April 28, 1917, no Senator shall speak more than once or longer 
than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than once or longer than five 
minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has read that and knows 
just what it is. It is simply a question of the construction 
of what it means, and that is for the Senate. If it shall be 
taken by unanimous consent that at any time a Senator may 
talk 10 minutes upon the bill, the Chair does not care. Th 
opinion of the Chair is, however, that the amendments were 
first to be disposed of and that then Senators could talk 10 


minutes upon the bill; but the Chair does not care. Is it the 
idea that Senators may talk at any time, and that the Senator 
from Ohio may proceed for 10 minutes? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I shall not ask that, if the 
Chair has ruled otherwise. I will resume my seat. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, Mr. President, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment—— 

Mr. STERLING. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Ohio be allowed to proceed with the discussion of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That can not be done. 

Mr. POMERENE. I appreciate that very much, but I will 
not ask it. x 

The VICE PRESIDENT, That can not be done. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the construction that has 
been put upon this agreement by myself and a good many of 
the Senators is that a Senator can proceed for 10 minutes to 
discuss the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has placed the construc- 
tion of the Chair upon it. If Senators want to appeal from the 
construction of the Chair, let the appeal be taken and let it 
be settled. The Chair tried to ascertain whether there was any 
objection to the Senator from Ohio proceeding. The Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I desire to call up an amendment which I 
thought the Senator would accept. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Well, let us get rid of the committee 
amendments first. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A parliamenaary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Is there not an amendment pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not yet. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has been recognized to present the amendment, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The first amendment is the one at the 
end of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. I wish to ask whether it is the ruling 
of the Chair that no one can speak for 10 minutes upon the 
bill until after all amendments which are intended to be pro- 
posed to it are disposed of? 
bas VICE PRESIDENT. That has been the ruling of the 

air. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think that was the 
meaning of the unanimous-consent agreement at all, but I shall 
not appeal myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not care, just so 
it is decided. It has to be decided one way or the other; and 
the Chair thinks that in view of the burdens that have been im- 
posed upon whoever sits here of keeping the time and keeping 
account of speaking, it is not only a fair construction of the 
agreement, but it is very easy to dispose of the amendments. 

The Senator from Oregon submits a committee amendment, 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes the following amend- 
ment: On page 13, add a new section, after section 10, as 
follows: 

Sec, 11, That no person, corporation, partnership, or association shall 
sell, supply, or have in his or its possession any intoxicating or spiritu- 
ous liquors at any 8 1 0 station, cantonment, camp, fort, post, offi- 
cers’ or enlisted men's club, which is being used at the time for mili- 
5 purposes under this act, but the Secretary of War may make regu- 
lations permitting the sale and use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal 
2 Any person, corporation, partnership, or association violat- 
ng the provisions of this section or the regulations made thereunder 
shall, unless otherwise punishable under the Articles of War, be deemed 


ilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 12 months, or both. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the amendment speaks 
for itself, and there is no use in undertaking to discuss it; but I 
understand that there are one or two substitutes to be proposed 
for it. I have nothing to say until they are offered, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer as a substitute for 
that part of the amendment beginning at line 1 and ending at 
the word “ purposes,” on line 8, the matter which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The substitute will be stated, 

The Secretary. From the committee amendment it is pro- 
posed to strike out all of ‘lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, down to 
and including the word “ purposes,” and in lieu of those words 
to insert the following: 


It shall be unlawful to sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicating 
Barer. including beer, ale, or wine, to 5 officer or member of the 
military forces while in uniform, or to knowingly furnish to such 
person or persons intoxicating liquors, whether in uniform or not, or 
o any person in the employ of the Army. 


Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, in offering this amendment 
I am not going into a discussion of the question of prohibition. 
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That question has been debated in this body very frequently 
heretofore, and I suppose every Senator has made up his mind 
just how he will vote on any question of prohibition. 

In explanation of my amendment I merely wish to say that 
the substitute I have offered is a real prohibition amendment, 
that wili be effective. It will prohibit the sale of liquors to 
the soldiers in our Army, officers as well as men, It is a real, 
live, effective prohibition measure. It means precisely what 
it says. It is an amendment that has been approved by all 
the temperance forces in the country. 

Now, for just one moment I want to discuss the amendment 
that is offered by the committee. I will say the amendment 
offered by me is substantially the same amendment that I 
offered in the committee, and I think it is proper to say that 
the amendment was at first adopted and then, upon a recon- 
sideration, the substitute—that is, the committee amendment 
was adopted in place of the amendment which I now offer. The 
difference between the two, Mr. President, is the difference 
between a real prohibition measure and a pretense at it. I read 
the language of the committee amendment: 

That no person, corporation, partnership, or association shall sell, 
— — oF any military station, cantonment camp. forts post, — 

listed men’s club, which being u: at the time for military 


purposes under this act, but the Secre of War may make regula- 
tions permitting the sale and use of int 


ting liquors for medicinal 
purposes. 

The committee amendment is absolutely meaningless. Men 
can sell liquor to our soldiers just as before. There is no rea- 
son why they can not. It merely prohibits the establishment of 
Saloons in posts. That is about all that it does. It is a sub- 
terfuge pure and simple, put in the bill probably to make it 
more in accord with general sentiment on this subject, but it 
is not effective. All I can say about the matter in explanation 
of my amendment is that if you do not want these boys—and 
we are putting 19 to 25 year old boys in the Army—to have 
liquor sold-to them, if you do not want them corrupted and, 
maybe, ruined by the use of liquors while they are in the Army, 
you will vote for my amendment. I hope the amendment I have 
offered will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. James in the chair). The 
time of the Senator from ‘Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am very heartily in accord 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] on his sub- 
stitute. I was with him in the Military Affairs Committee, of 
which I have the honor of being a member, on this matter, and 
I am with him now; and I hope that the action of the commit- 
tee in this matter will be overturned by the Senate. 

It just comes downto this question: For all we know, before 
this war is over we may have to raise, equip, and train an 
army of 5,000,000 mən. It is agreed that troops will have to 
be trained from six months to a year before they leave here and 
go to Europe. Now, training troops is just exactly to warfare 
what the foundation of a building is to the building. You 
can not build a solid, substantial building on a foundation of 
sand, on a rotten, crumbling foundation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator tell 
me how you will keep liquor from being in officers’ quarters 
under this amendment? Why can they not have it in their 
quarters and drink it there themselves? 

Mr, MYERS. I will say—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under which amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Under the Senator’s amendment. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Why, anybody who sells to officers or to 
their quarters, or to any soldier in uniform or out of it, is 
liable to the fine. 

Mr, MYERS. Mr. President, does this come out of my time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It comes out of the Senator’s 
time, 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. MYERS. I want to ask, Shall we have sober training or 
not? When you are having you? million soldiers or maybe 
5,000,000 soldiers trained, do you want them to be trained 
and drilled while they are perfectly sober or not; while they are 
under the influence of liquor or not under the influence of 
liquor? Which would be best? 

I believe that workers in munitions factories, in mines, on 
farms, in Congress, in the Government departments, any and 
everywhere, can work better, more effectively, more intelli- 
gently when they are not under the influence of liquor than when 
they are under the influence of liquor; I believe that men can 
be trained to be soldiers better when they are not under the 
influence of liquor than when they are under the influence of 
liquor. Who will deny that? Will any Senator arise and deny 
it? You may say that a soldier may take a drink, that a cap- 
tain or other officer may take a drink, and not be under the 
infiuence of liquor, It my be, but he will not be any better off 
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because of the drink. He is not going to be any worse off by 
not having that drink, either, so far as training and discharging 
his duty is concerned. Give me tlie workman who works with- 
out liquor in him everytime; so with soldiers. 

We have a gigantic undertaking ahead of us. We have to 
get right down to rock-bottom business and a common-sense 
foundation in every respect. We must stop waste. We must 
conserve our food, our energies, our brains, our products. We 
must waste nothing. No food should be allowed to go to waste. 
No exertion of mind or body should be wasted. Drilling men 
with whisky in them is time worse than wasted. We need the 
greatest efficiency. That is the only way we can defeat Ger- 
many, the most efficient nation on earth. Sobriety makes for 
efficiency. Any kind of liquor makes for inefficiency. The com- 
mittee amendment is all right, as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. The McKellar amendment is much better. I 
was for it in the committee and am for it here. There is an 
article in a morning paper, this morning, stating that the world 
is confronted with starvation, a world shortage of food. We 
must take notice and begin to conserve our food. Likewise, we 
must conserve the health and welfare of our troops and keep 
them from drinking when they are being trained. We must 
have the utmost efficiency. Now, is a man up to his utmost 
efficiency when he has one or two or three or half a dozen 
drinks of liquor in him? I claim he is at this best when he 
has no liquor at all in him, as far as work ef any kind, mental 
or physical, is concerned; if the McKellar amendment should 
be adopted, it would not, at least, hurt our Army. You may be 
sure of that. It will not hurt it the least bit. If not adopted, 
the efficiency of our Army may be hurt, so why take any chance? 

I call on the Senators, all of whom must realize that the 
greatest efficiency can be attained in all kinds of labor when 
men are not under the influence of liquor, when they have no 
liquor in them; I appeal to their common sense and knowledge 
on this subject to overturn the action of the committee and say 
that when our troops are being trained they shall not be allowed 
to use liquor. It will make for efficiency, better training, good 
morals, clean living, pure patriotism, and better equipment in 
every way. Liquor never did any human being any good. It 
is among the worst foes of mankind. It is the foe of efficiency, 
good morals, industry, humanity, religion, accomplishment—all 
that stands for improvement of mankind, upright living, higher 
ideals. No man ever took a drink of liquor but who would have 
been better off without it. Let us keep liquor away from our 
soldiers, and the more strictly we keep it away the better. The 
McKellar amendment is the best way to do it. Let us start 
this war right. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Montana has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to make an 
inquiry of the Senator. Is this offered as an amendment to the 
bill or as a substitute for the provision offered by the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is offered as a substitute; but with 
the permission of the Senate i 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is offered as an amendment 
to the amendment, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should prefer to have it that way, and 
ask to leave the section just as it is offered by the committee, 
with this amendment to come in immediately after the word 
„purposes,“ in line 8, on page 13, of the bill. In other words, I 
should like to have the restate the amendment and 
offer this as an amendment to the committee amendment to be 
inserted immediately after the word “ purposes,” in line 8, on 
page 13. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think that is much better than offering 
it as a substitute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to have that done. 

Mr. STONE. Let us have it read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. In the committee amendment, on line 8, page 
13, of the bill, after the word “ purposes,” it is proposed to insert 
the words: ; 

It shall be unlawful te sell, furnish, or 
liquor, including beer, ale, or wine, to 
tary forces while in uniform, or to kno 

rsons intoxicating liquors whether in 
n the employ of the Army. 


So that, if amended, the section will read: 


Szc. 11. That no person, corporation, partnership, or association shall 
sell, supply, or awe ta his or its possession any intoxicating 
liquors at any tary station, cantonment, 8 8 fort, p 
or enlisted men’s club, which is being used at the time for military pur- 
poses under this act, but the Secretary of War may make regulations 


ve away any intoxicating 
cer or member of the mili- 
ngly furnish to such persen or 
orm or not, or to any person 
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permitting the sale and use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal pur- 

ses. It shall be unlawful to sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicat- 

g liquor, including beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member of the 
military forces while in uniform; or to knowingly furnish to such per- 
son or persons intoxicating liquors whether in uniform or not, or to any 
person in the employ of the Army. Any person, corporation, partner- 
ship, or association violating the provisions of this section or the — 
lations made thereunder shall, unless otherwise punishable under the 
Articles of War, be deemed fity of a misdemeanor, and be punished by 
a fine of not more than $1,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
months, or both. t 


Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, it so happens that I offered 
section 11 as an amendment to the committee bill. The Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] offered an amendment that was 
much more stringent, and which I would much prefer to sup- 
port rather than this amendment or the one that I offered 
myself; but I did not believe that it would be possible to have 
the Sheppard amendment passed, and for that reason I offered 
this amendment that appears as section 11. 

There is no objection to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, except that I fear it is liable to cause 
the defeat of the whole amendment, and the best way to handle 
the question of the control of the traffic in intoxicating liquor 
is by moderate and fair action at first. 

I, as executive of my State, signed the first temperance law 
that passed forbidding the sale of intoxicating liquor in my 
State. We commenced on the precincts; from the precincts to 
the city, from the city to the county, and from the county we 
covered the State with a prohibition amendment and a legisla- 
tive or statutory enactment covering State-wide prohibition. 
Two years ago my State passed a State-wide, bone-dry prohi- 
bition law by constitutional amendment, making it a crime to 
have liquor in one’s possession; and communities that voted 
against the old original liquor law even by precincts gave large 
majorities for total prohibition. 

It is my desire to drive intoxicating liquors of any kind 
from the Army, used in any form; but I believe that by com- 
mencing in this way we can gradually have stronger and 
stronger laws passed until such time as the constitutional 
amendment which will be passed forbidding the manufacture 
or sale of liquors in this Nation, which I hope will be passed 
at an early day and which I heartily support. The amendment 
of the committee will at least be reasonably beneficial. 

I am in favor of the strongest amendment that can be passed, 
and shall be glad to see the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] added to my- amendment, for I 
believe it will make it stronger. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Brapy] makes an astonishing statement, and one 
that I am satisfied he does not mean in all of its import. He 
says that to put this amendment on this bill that has been 
presented would defeat this measure. Is it possible that the 
liquor interests of this country are so powerful that simply 
because we propose to protect our soldiers from the sale of 
liquor they will cause the defent of a great measure like this, 
deemed necessary to carry on our part in this war? The 
Senator certainly did not mean that. I know that he did not 
mean it, and yet that is the import of his suggestion. 

Mr. President, we can put this amendment on this bill. We 
have wright to do it. We have the power to do it. We ought 
to do it. Why, we are going to the homes of this country and 
going to take their boys and put them into the service of their 
country. We are going to take them where they will be subject 
to the worst temptations to which human nature is heir and 
to which it can be subjected, and we ought to throw about them 
every possible guaranty that we can to protect them from these 
influences. i : 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not yield to the Senator; I 
um sorry. I have but five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the warring na- 
tions have had their experience along this line. I hold in my 
hand a statement showing the effects of this traffic in England 
and in France. I should like to read to the Senate the facts 
here set out, but I have not the time. What does it say as its 
conclusion? It says: 

The day will come when it shall be known to all men in this land— 

Referring to Great Britain— : 


that prohibition of the drink trade during the war would hav 
Saved, in drink expenditure and its results, £1,000,000,000 ; 
Added a hundred days to our war work ; 
Saved over 200,000,000 cubic feet of shipping ; 
Set free for war work 100,000 trains of 200 tons; 
Saved the waste of 1,000,000 acres of land ; 
Released man power enough to lift 60,000,000 
Enormously relieved the strain on the Red 
Released thousands of doctors and nurses ; 
Saved food to feed the nation three months; or 
Saved enough food to feed the army and navy all the time. 


tons; 
Cross ; 
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Yet they say they appeal to us for food; but listen to what it 
Says: 7 
We know the ghastly ways in which our enemy has worked its will 
of the ruthless destruction of Belgium, the 
enslavement of helpless and innocent people, the butchery of men and 
women and children, the stealing of the food of civil populations, the 
Ae at little children to the sharks, the sinking of peaceful ships at 
ose have n the ways of the enemy power abroad; what 
ways of the enemy power at home? It has robbed our 
le of their food; it has robbed our army of guns and shells; it has 
robbed our fleet of shipping power and slowed down ships to make a 
— 5 for a German submarine. It has kept our men from labor, on 
which liberty depends; it has tempted the wives of our soldiers and 
driven them to ruin and death; it has stolen the food of little children 
and of wounded soldiers; it has rewarded wounded men by planting in 
them the seeds of raving madness; it has used up sugar, while soldiers 
have begged for it in vain; it has slowed down transports while the 
bitter needs of war kave cried insistently for anys — It kept back 
machine guns from men dying for them in the trenches; it kept back 
shells for want of which men died, while Germany bound hersel 
with a ring of steel. 
worked at home. 


If that enemy did that with Great Britain, it will do that 
with our armies, I say it is the highest possible duty of the 
Senate and of Congress, while we are securing an army to fight 
the battles of liberty, not to undermine that army by permitting 
this nefarious traffic to prey upon the boys that we send to the 
front. If it did that way with the boys of the English Army, 
if it decreased their efficiency and their power in this way, if it 
undermined their strength and their lives, and those that it did 
not destroy it sent back home to scatter disease and suffering, 
it will do the same thing for our armies. Congress has the 
power to prohibit this. It should not be sold to the soldier in 
uniform. It should not be permitted to be sold to the soldier 
by anyone knowing him to be a soldier. We have the power to’ 
prohibit this; we ought to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Washington has expired. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask if it is in order to offer a substitute. 
I understood that the Senator from Tennessee modified his 
amendment and offered it as an amendment to the committee 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the parliamentary 
situation as the Chair understands it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Would it be in order to offer a substitute for 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That would be in the third 
degree and not in order, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr, President, I agree entirely with 
what the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has said. 
This committee amendment is good as far as it goes, but it 
stops before it reaches the point of greatest danger. It simply 
excludes liquors from the camp, and that is all. We gather 
500,000 boys from their homes into large camps. InSide the 
camp they can not drink, but the moment they leave the camp 
there will be hangers-on around seeking to furnish them and 
ready to furnish them liquor to make them drunk. Ouglit we 
to allow it to be done? 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do, 

Mr. BRADY. I wish to say to the Senator that I am under 
the impression, from information I have, that the amendment 
could not be passed with this change added. I am very much 
in favor of the amendment if it can be put in this bill, and 1 
shall vote for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I believe if we stop a moment and 
think about it we will all feel that it should be put there. 
These boys will be hundreds of miles away from home. They 
are no longer under the restraining influence of their fathers 
and mothers and friends. Some of them undoubtedly will be 
boys who have been in the habit of drinking to excess. Tempta- 
tion will be thrown around many of the boys to drink as never 
before in their lives. Shall we save them, or shall we leave 
them with no protection whatever, subjected to temptation with 
no safeguard? 

Mr. President, I heartily indorse the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. I think it would be almost cruel to expose 
these boys with no restraint when they leave camp. This pro- 
vision will at least cut off the seller of intoxicating spirits from 
seeking to make money. by debauching the boys. I hope the 
Senate will support it, and I believe it will. I believe we can 


round 
Those are the ways in which our enemy has 


The time of the Senator from 


pass easily the amendment of the committee with the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee added to it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I am able to add but little 
to what has been said in behalf of this amendment, but I wish 
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to express myself in its favor. I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the nations now engaged in the great European war, 
a struggle in which every energy is strained to the utmost, have 
realized that the liquor habit is their deadliest enemy. - Kitch- 
ener said that liquor was a worse foe to England than all the 
‘opposing armies in the field. Russia has abolished vodka alto- 
gether and wine and beer except in a limited area, sacrificing 
$500,000,000 of revenue with a single stroke of the pen; and 
the almost universal opinion is that Russia has been infinitely 
the gainer by the transaction. France has invested her au- 
thorities with power to restrict and stop the sale of alcoholic 
liquors in any given section, and the German Emperor has said 
that the dominant nation of the future would be the nation 
consuming the least amount of alcohol. 

Mr. President, in this conflict the American people constitute 
a great service army. And if it be desirable in order to increase 
the efficiency of soldiers at the front to stop the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to them, it is equally desirable to stop the sale of liquor 
to the civic soldiers, to the economic soldiers, at home. 

I therefore hail the passage of this amendment as another 
step toward the entire abolition of the traffic in alcoholic liquors 
throughout this Républic, another step toward that day when 
we shall see a saloonless Nation and a spotless flag. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can not speak any 
more. 

Mr. BRADY. I have not spoken my full five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can speak only 
once under the unanimous-consent agreement and not longer 
than five-minutes. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment.. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to call the attention of the 
author of the amendment to the amendment to the fact that 
unless he qualifies it in some way or inserts it in a different 
part of the amendment the result will be that it will be-unlaw- 
ful for an enlisted man under rules made by the Secretary of 
War so to purchase liquor for medicinal purposes and anyone 
selling it to him will be punished. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the two will have to be con- 
strued together. ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not think so. I think if the Senator 
wants to construe the two together the provision should be in- 
serted after the word “act,” in line 6, or the amendment will 
be contrary to the terms of this provision. Either ef those 
changes will make it acceptable. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. - Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
amend by adding in the amendment proposed by me the words 
“contrary to the terms of this section.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has a right to 
modify his own amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I modify the amendment to that extent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is all right. 

Mr. BRADY. I ask unanimous consent to request the chair- 
man of our committee to accept. the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee as the committee amendment so far as’ he can, 
and then permit us to act on the section as a whole with the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee in the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I desire to express my 
hearty approval of this amendment. I see no reason, in fact 
no reason can be given, why it should not be adopted. It is 
the consensus of opinion of the enlightened world that the use 
of liquor is hurtful to man physically, financially, morally, and 
mentally. It is an evil without a mitigating incident. This is 
one of the possible advantages that may grow out of this un- 
fortunate conflict. -I sincerely trust the amendment may be 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, and so far as I can do so, at the suggestion 
of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Braby], I am willing to accept 
the amendment with the addition suggested by the Senator 
from Nebraska. In other words, I do not want the bill fixed 
in such a shape that if a man happens to be ill a man would 
be punishable for a crime for furnishing him liquor. 
` Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, as I understand, it is argued 
that this amendment has two purposes. One of them is to 
maintain sobriety in the Army, and the other is for the pur- 
pose of conserving food products. If the object is to obtain 
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make an economic question of it, then go the full limit. 


sobriety on the part of all those who have the burden of the 
war upon them, then the amendment should be extended and 


have a wider scope. It should not only apply to every Army 


officer and every soldier, but it should apply to every member 
of every department of the Government. It should apply to 
the Secretary of War and his subordinates who are directing 
the Army officers. It should apply to the Congress of the 
on oom which is legislating with regard to this vital 
subject. 


In this emergency if partial prohibition is essential to the 
successful carrying on of the war, then every loyal citizen of 


the country should be willing to follow the same practice, and 


this provision should be made applicable to all of them, as fat 
as our constitutional authority extends. If this emergency de- 
mands the elimination of the use of liquors during the war, 
then there should be no discrimination. If those in charge of 
the conduct of the war measure believe that prohibition is es- 
sential to victory, then I am prepared to go to that extent, but 
I do not like to vote an incomplete and discriminatory amend- 
ment. 

Again, this measure does not reach economically the situation 
at all. The Senator from Washington has shown that by the 
manufacture of liquors in foreign countries, as well as in this 
country, millions of tons of grain are consumed that would go 
to support life. That is true, and it is an economic question 
which should be considered: 

If those who are studying that question and those who are 
directing the war policies of the Government demonstrate to 
me that the elimination of the manufacture of liquors because 
of the economic situation is essential to the success of the war, 
I will vote for it. But this amendment does not accomplish 
any such purpose. The fact that Army officers and soldiers 
only are prevented from drinking liquor manufactured from 
grain during the war would have no effect upon the production 
of liquor from grain throughout the world. If you want to 
Do not 
say that it shall reduce the manufacture of liquors from one- 
half of 1 per cent but that the entire manufacture of it shall be 
prevented during the existence of the war. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We can not do everything in the bill. 
We will reach that later. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is exactly the position. I take it that 
the committee, in the consideration of this matter, by the ad- 
vice of the War Department, by advice from the Army Board, 
have considered that they must approach this subject by de- 
grees. Therefore, I am prepared to vote for the committee 
amendment. If we are not to approach the matter by degrees, 
if the Army Board is wrong, if the committee are wrong, then 
settle the entire question at once. I do not see how one can 
stand here and argue that the manufacture of grain into alcohol 
is an economic loss and yet not vote for prohibition. I do not 
see how we can say that total abstinence is essential to the 
highest efficiency of those in charge of this war and then limit 
it to only one class of such persons. It seems to me to be a 
compromise of the W hole question, and a cowardly compromise 
at that, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the difficulty with the 
proposition just made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITT- 
MAN] is that he wants to extend it beyond our jurisdiction. 
The only way Senators and Representatives can be reached or 
the other people he refers to would be by a constitutional 
amendment by which the traffic would be absolutely prohibited. 
That is pending in this body and I have no doubt it will be 
passed upon, and perhaps favorably passed upon, by the Senate 
and by the House when it is reached. 

But as to the theory that we should take halfway steps in 
this matter when these men are to go out in the field and they 
are to be trained all at one time, it seems to me it can not 
admit of a halfway measure. We have to take steps to pro- 
hibit the use of intoxicating liquors by the soldiers, and we 
must do it not by a halfway measure but by a full and com- 
plete measure. When we do that we will have better soldiers, 
The experience of the European countries is unanimous in favor 
of the prohibition of the use of intoxicating liquors. It seems 
to me that experience, together with the known evil of the use 
of such liquors among our own people, should prompt us to be 
in favor of the amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I recognize in time of 
war, in time of stress, ordinary rules of governing mankind must 
be Set aside and that we must face the conditions, I recognize 
that the amendment offered by the committee to the bill is to 
bring about a reasonable system of protection to young soldiers 
who go to the military camps of America. I was prepared to 
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vote for and accept that amendment, and am now, as it stands 
in the bill. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee goes 
far afield from that’ proposition. So far as I know, the great 
forces in this country that have been fighting the battles of. 
prohibition in the last 20 years have never reached a point as 
yet where they were prepared to say that it should be a crime 
for a man to drink liquor. They have systematically, uni- 
formly. and consistently pitched their battle on the proposition 
that they propose to prevent the manufacture and sale of liquor, 
but not to invade the personal rights of the individual. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not yield; I have only five min- 
utes. 

I recognize the fact that when we come to the man with the 
uniform on, carrying the badge of the country on his breast, 
you.may adopt such rules and regulations that he must: con- 
form to. I do not object to it. I want to see every reasonable 
precaution thrown about the military camps that are estab- 
lished in order to protect the health and the morals of the 
young men who are going to be at those camps. But when 
the Congress of the United States steps out of the camp life, 
the life of the individual soldier and officer, and. goes to the 
question of providing rules and regulations for the government 
of the individual, you are going so far afield that you are in- 
vading a jurisdiction I know of no Government on earth that 
has ever invaded yet. 

In the first place, as I said, I am perfectly willing to support 
and vote for the committee amendment. It is a reasonable 
amendment; it is intended for a reasonable purpose. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee goes into 
the homes of this country. If thoughtlessly you offer a glass of 
wine at your table, without remembering the law, to an officer 
of the United States Army who is sitting in your home with- 
out his uniform on, you are liable to the pains and penalties of 
the law. There is no reason for it. 

More than that, when the armies reach the battle fields of 
Europe they pass beyond the jurisdiction of your law and the 
control of your law, except so far as it is a military measure 
in force in the military camps which your armies occupy. If 
you want to go to the question of saying that in this great 


Stress 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Alabama has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to offer an amendment and to 
speak to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment would not be 
in order, being in the third degree. There is an amendment 
pending to the amendment. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, The Senator from Tennessee amended 
his amendment. He has a right under our rules to change it. 
There is only one amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a committee amend- 
ment, the Chair will state, and the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee is offered as an amendment to the committee 
amendment. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I presume if the amendment to 
the amendment is adopted it would be in order to offer an 
amendment to make the provision apply to the Congress of the 
United States as well as the Army of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly that amendment 
would be in order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I will wait until an opportune 
time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee and am somewhat 
surprised at the statement made by the junior Senator from 
Alabama, The young men in the service need protection from 
those who would sell them intoxicating liquors in the camps 
and in the clubs, and they surely need protection when they 
are away from the camp and out from under the observation 
of their officers, 

Any person who has lived in the neighborhood of a fort 
knows that the young men in the Army need protection from 
the joints in the neighborhood of the forts and the bootleggers 
who hang around on the outside and induce the young man to 
go to houses where he can get intoxicating liquor. He needs 
the protection now. If the Senator from Alabama does want 
to protect the young men in the camps at the forts I should 
think he would vote to protect them while they are off duty. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, I imagine there are a good 
many Members of the Senate who have not really heard the 
amendment to the amendment. It reads: 


Tt shall be unlawful to farni 
uor, including beer. 885 33 eee e 
tary forces while in uniform, or to knowingly furnish to such per- 
son or persons— 

By the way, it shows not only an ignorance of human nature 
but ignorance of grammar, because the gentleman who intro- 
8 has split his infinitive. To correct his English, it would 
read — 
or knowin; fı 
Grote 11 5 K . lat person or persons intoxicating liquors, 

I suppose he means persons in uniform,” but it reads in- 
toxicating liquors whether in uniform or not "— 
or to any person in the employ of the Army. 

I have a son-in-law who is a naval officer. I will have at least 
two boys in the Army, probably three out of my four. I think 
all of them will pass the examination after the training-camp 
drill and get commissions, but if they do not they will go into 
the ranks. At any rate they will be soldiers, This would abso- 
lutely punish me for giving my son-in-law or one of my sons 
a toddy in my own home at my own sideboard. It is fanaticism 
run mad. 

I have voted for all sorts of prohibition measures here in 
obedience to the will of my State. I have always contended 
that this was a representative and not a misrepresentative Gov- 
ernment, and that I would do whatever Mississippi wanted 
unless it violated my oath to the Constitution or violated some. 
principle that I regarded as fundamentally and indispensably 
moral and right. But to pass a provision of this sort would 
reduce every officer and every soldier in the Army and every- 
body in the employ of the Army to a degree of personal servitude 
as to his habits and his appetite. The Army regulations take 
care of any man who drinks too much or who drinks on duty, 
but to say that, as this amendment says— 
or to knowingly furnish to such person or persons— 

Who are the person or persons ?— 
any officer or member of the military forces. 

And then, as if not satisfied with that, it goes on to say— 
or to any person in the employ of the Army. 

If one of the Cedar Grove plantation darkeys was employed as 
a teamster and came to my back door and said, “ Boss, I wish 
you would give me a little drink, I’m tired and sick,” and I gave 
it to him, he and I both would be punished under this—not while 
he was on duty but while off of duty. 

You are carrying this too far. You may create a reaction. 
You may create a reaction which will be just as powerful as 
the reaction under the Stuarts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
to the amendment offered by the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wished to sa 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator had 
not expired. The Chair thought the Senator had yielded the 


floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I had not. Somebody interrupted me in the 
course of my remarks. z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
has one minute further. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What I intended to add was this: There is 
great danger of hurting, if not destroying, a good cause and a 
great cause by creating a reaction, as strong a reaction as that 
under the reign of the restored Stuarts against the previous 
puritanic rule in Great Britain, a reaction that will lead to the 
absolute loosening of all moral ties, because you will create laws 
that nobody will respect. If my son came to me as a lieutenant 
in the Army or as a private soldier, whichever it was, as I was 
preparing to take a toddy from my sideboard, and I would give 
him one, I would be punishable under this amendment. I would 
nevertheless offer it to him or to any friend in my house. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays were first 
demanded by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop]. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. - 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, a moment ago I rose to a par- 
liamentary inquiry. I shall not oppose the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee; I shall support it. But I had hoped 
that the parliamentary situation might be such that I could offer 
as a substitute a bill which I have pending before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. : 

I wish in my time to.ask the Secretary to read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate this amendment, and whether the pending 
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amendment is rejected or approved I shall, after it has been 
voted upon, offer it either as an amendment or as a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That for the purpose of conserving, during a period of war, all agri- 
cultural food products, and to 22 the manufacture of said food 
products into alcoholic liquors, it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, 
corporation, or association to use for manufacture into alcohol or alco- 
holic liquors any cereals, vegetables, fruits, or any agricultural food 

roduct: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to pro- 

bit the Government of the United States, through the Secretary of 
Agriculture, from issuing to any person, firm, corporation, or association 
a license to use any such agricultura! food products in the manufacture 
of alcohol for use in the manufacture of high 8 or for any other 
purpose necessary to carry on the war: Provided, however, That the 
manufacture, sale, or gift of any such alcohol or alcoholic liquors for 
beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Sec, 2. That any person, firm, 1 or association who shall 
violate the provisions of this act shall be guilty of felony, and shall be 
e by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment at hard 

bor not exceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not wish further to delay 
the proceedings of the Senate, but I simply want to say that this 
measure would conserve 100,000,000 bushels of grain. It would 
prevent the manufacture of grain into alcoholic liquors. I think 
if we are going to make prohibition effective, we should stop the 
manufacture of it. 

At any rate I shall vote for the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. But he does not go far enough, and, in a 
measure, there is an injustice in it, because, as the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILIIAus] has said, it applies only to a certain 
class of people. It should not apply only to the Army officers and 
to those employed by the Government of the United States. It 
Should apply equally to everybody. If the amendment which I 
shall propose is adopted to stop the manufacture, it would pro- 
hibit the use of it, because there would be no liquor to be sold. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], 
which I transfer to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hudkxs! 
and vote “ yea.” 3 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Hucurs] on account of 
illness. I vote “nay” on the amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] because of illness, and 
likewise the absence, for the same reason, of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and to announce the pair of those 
Senators with each other. 

The result was announced—yeas 57, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—57. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Page Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Jones, Wash. Phelan Smoot 
Beckham Kellogg Poindexter Sterling 
Borah Kenyon Ransdell Stone 
Brady King Robinson Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kirby Saulsbury Swanson 
Cummins Lewis Shafroth Thompson 
Curtis McCumber Sbeppard Townsend 
Dillingham McKellar Sherman Trammell 
Fernald Martin Shields Vardaman 
Gallinger Myers Simmons Walsh 
Gore Nelson Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Gronna Norris Smith, Ga. 

ale Overman Smith, Md. 
ohnson, S. Dak, Owen Smith, Mich, 

NAYS—30. 
Brandegee Ger Lodge Underwood 
Broussard - Hardin; McLean Wadsworth 
Calder Hardwick New Warren 
Colt Hitchcock Penrose Watson 
Culberson Hollis Pittman eks 
Fletcher Husting Pomerene Wiliams 
France James Reed 
Frelinghuysen Johnson, Cal. Thomas 

NOT VOTING—9. 
Fall Kendrick La Follette Newlands 
Knox Lane Tillman 


Gont 
Hughes 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to amend the amendment as 
now amended by adding, in line 3, after the word “ uniform,” 
the words “and the Members of the Congress.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to speak to my amendment, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will first state 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. In the amendment just agreed to, in line 3, 
after the word “uniform,” it is proposed to insert the words 
“and the members of the Congress.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. So that it will read? 

35 Secretary. So that that portion of the amendment will 
read: 

It shall be unlawful to sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicating 
4 ope including beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member of the 
military forces while in uniform, and the Members of the Congress, or 
to knowingly furnish to such person or persons intoxicating liquors 
whether in uniform or not, or to any person in the employ of the Army, 
contrary to the terms of this section. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I desire to ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama a question, Mr. President. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not want one minute. I merely 
want to ask the Senator if we ought not to have the press 
gallery included as well as the Members of Congress? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not if it will take any of my time. 

Mr. GORE. I do not want to take any of the Senator's time, 
but I shall offer as an amendment, following the words “ and 
the Members of the Congress,” the words “or anybody else.” 

Mr. MYERS. May I ask the Senator from Alabama if he 
intends to vote for his amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do, and I am going to state right now 
why I am going to vote for the amendment. 

I believe in protecting the young men in their uniforms gnd 
in their camps, and such a provision was in the original geu- 
ate committee amendment, If the first part of this amendment 
had not applied to following these boys to their homes, I would 
have accepted that; but you are invading the individual 
privileges of the men of this country after they have left the 
camp and taken off their uniforms by the amendment which 
you have adopted. I assume that you have adopted this amend- 
ment for the protection of the Nation. I admit, and I am 
glad to admit, that when a man takes too much liquor he is un- 
fit to serve and incapable of serving his country; but I know 
that we need as cool heads and as good judgment in this crisis 
under the Dome of this Capitol as we do in the soldiers’ camps 
of this Nation. I am not in favor of invading the individual 
rights of the citizen; but I do not consider myself any better 
than the soldier boy from my district, and I think I should 
have the same safeguards thrown around me, if they are neces- 
sary, as are thrown around the soldier boy from my State. I 
also think, so far as my having a cool and level head to meet 
the exigencies of the Nation are concerned, that it is more im- 
portant that my head should be cool and that my brain should 
be clear than it is as to the individual members of these camps. 
Therefore, I say, if the Senate is going to the point of invading 
the rights of these men when they are out of camp, when they 
have got their uniforms off, I think, if we want to be good 
soldiers, we had better stand with them. I am, therefore, per- 
fectly willing to vote for this amendment, and I am going to 
do it. If it is necessary for the good of the Nation that the 
soldiers from my State should have no liquor furnished to them, 
I think it is good for me that the same rule should apply. 

I do not believe in this kind of legislation, as a rule; but I 
do not believe in discriminating ; I do not believe in our picking 
out somebody that does not affect us in our lives, and then 
avoiding the question ourselves. I think, if the Senate wants to 
be consistent in what it has just done, it will vote to put this 
amendment into the bill. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Alabama takes his seat I will ask him if he believes 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
has yielded the floor, has he not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Alabama 
has yielded the floor, the Chair will recognize the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as a public benefactor, and 
in behalf of such men and the one woman in the Congress 
who may n this protection, I give it my hearty approval. 
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Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I very heartily concur with the 
most of what the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] has 
said. I concur very heartily with all he said about the re- 
sponsibility that is resting upon Congress. I believe that Mem- 
bers of Congress have as great responsibility resting upon them 
in this crisis as have the officers and the soldiers of the Army, 
and that there is just as much need of sobriety, clear minds, 
and cool heads here ns there is in the Army. In fact I believe 
that a human being can better perform any sort of work, 
whether it be shoveling coal, plowing, working with a pick, 
fighting, or legislating, without liquor in him than with liquor 
in him. I believe that is a proposition that is incontrovertible. 
Liquor is the deadliest foe to efficiency. I am not willing to 
vote for restrictions or regulations upon anybody else that I 
am not willing to vote upon myself and upon the people with 
whom I. am associated. 

I think the Senatorefrom Alabama is entirely correct when he 
says that if this body is to be consistent it must adopt his 
amendment to the committee amendment. There can be no 
controversy about that. Therefore I am very heartily in favor 
of the amendment. I know that anyone can perform his duties 
as a Member of Congress better without liquor in him than he 
can with liquor in him. There is not a Member of the Senate 
but who will do better legislating for his country, better work 
for his constituents, better service to mankind, without liquor 
in him than he would with liquor in him. Any man is better 
off without liquor in him. Let us be practical, let us be sensible. 
We have applied enforced abstinence from liquor to the officers 
and soldiers of the Army. By all means let us apply it to our- 
selves, People will respect us more for it. Let us be consistent. 
I am for the amendment. . . 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama whether he would accept an amendment in- 
eluding members of the Cabinet? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will tell the Senator what I 
will do, if the Senator wants to put it in that way. I want to 
put it right up to the Membership.of this body first. Then 
after that the amendment will be subject to an amendment, 
and I am willing to vote for such an amendment if offered by 
the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. My reason—and I am asking the question in 
good faith—is because the reason given by the Senator for his 
amendment applies with greater force perhaps to these heads 
of departments than to Members of Congress. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am willing to vote for the Senator’s 
nmendment if he will offer it, but I ask him to allow me to 
have a direct vote on the amendment that I have proposed. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall not offer such an amendment, be- 
cause I am going to vote against the Senator’s amendment; 
but I did not want to offer an amendment to an amendment and 
then vote against it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I stepped out of the Cham- 
ber for a moment, and in my absence the amendment was 
offered. I wish the Secretary would read the amendment, so 
that we can see what the joke is before we vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “uniform” it is pro- 
posed to insert the words“ and the Members of the Congress“; 
so that portion of the amendment will read: 


It shall be unlawful to sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicating 
liquor, including beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member of the 
military forces while in uniform, and the Members of the Congress, or 
to knowingly furnish to such person or persons e | liquors 
whether in uniform or not, or to any person in the employ of the Army, 
contrary to the terms of this section, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to ‘the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unxperwoop] to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I am perfectly willing for this amendment to 
pass. I would be willing to see it practically enforced volun- 
tarily by every Senator and every Member of the other House; 
but, Mr. President, let us not be misled as to the value of what 
we have just done by the effort to throw ridicule upon it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, does the Senator mean 
to imply that I am trying to throw ridicule on this by my 
amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It looks so. 

Mr. UNDERWWOD. Well, I want to deny that right now. 
The Senator can not put me in that attitude. z 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am glad the Senator does deny it. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I offered the amendment to the amend- 
ment in good faith, and I will not submit to any man putting 
me in a false position on this floor, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I would not put the 
Senator in a false position. I am glad that he did not offer 
the amendment for that reason; but before the public it is cal- 
culated to place ridicule upon what we have done, and therefore 
I desire in a few words to call attention to what we have done. 

We are about to bring 500,000 boys from their homes; we are 
about to consolidate them in camps of from 10,000 to 50,000 
men. Part of the time they will be in camp, and a considerable 
part of the time they will be out of camp, away from home re- 
straints, away from the influences which have strengthened 
them and sustained them, associating with men who undoubt- 
edly, in part at least, are accustomed to debauchery, with de- 
bauchery around them as soon as they leave the camp, with the 
hangers-on that frequent localities where camps are established, 
absolutely certain to be subject to the most violent temptations 
seeking to lead them astray and make drunkards of them, 
Now, when we vote that it shall be a crime to sell or to give 
those boys liquor to debauch them we do a splendid thing; and 
those who would ridicule it by suggesting that we broaden the 
provision and extend the prohibition to others—and I except 
the Senator from Alabama from that category, because he says 
he does not intend to ridicule the amendment that has been 
adopted, and I accept freely what he says—but the outsiders 
who might think he intended to ridicule what we have done 
should realize the difference between this proposition and what 
we have done. 

Let us not be swept away from the conviction that we have 
done right in keeping liquor from those boys. If there were a 
way to modify the provision as affecting officers when they were 
off duty I might be willing to relieve them, although I think 
they will be better off to let liquor alone. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia that the reasoning of the Senator from Alabama 
is quite as applicable and his conclusion as pertinent to what the 
Senator desires to accomplish as the position which he himself 
has taken. The Senator from Alabama has pointed out the fact 
that we need clear heads in the Congress, and that the intellect 
is impaired, the judgment is distorted, and the reasoning be- 
clouded by the use of intoxicants. Then why not extend the 
prohibition, as suggested by the Senator from Alabama? Brains 
unclouded by drink, hearts free from the poison of alcohol, are 
needed in the Congress of the United States quite as much as 
sober men are needed in the Army. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, if reason is to 
be clouded by the use of intoxicants the prohibition should also 
extend to the officers. Their reasoning powers certainly should 
not be clouded. I am perfectly willing for this amendment to 
pass, so far as I am concerned, although I may not vote for it. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alabama to the amendment 
reported to the committee as amended. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I had occasion a few moments 
ago to state that I believed that if there was a good purpose 
behind the amendment then pending, it should be extended to 
reach all of those within the jurisdiction of this body who might 
be affected by the use of liquor. I had oceasion to suggest that 
I thought in fairness it should include Members of Congress, 
and it should include all persons who will have any duties to 
perform in the conduct of the war. I was in earnest when I 
said that, just as the Senator from Alabama is in earnest. I 
do not desire to have the Senator from Georgia include me 
among those who he says are seeking to place ridicule upon the 
proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yleld to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to exclude everybody who 
did not mean it in that way. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But the thing that is peculiar in this matter 
is that the distinguished Senator from Georgia, who has such 
an astute mind and who is so careful in his analysis of the 
motives and sentiments of others, should consider it perfectly 

to have Gen. Scott and other members of the Army con- 
trolled in the use of intoxicating liquors, and yet charge that 
the same control over the Members of the Senate is ridiculous, 
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I want the amendment to go further, and I intend to vote for 
it when it is in such form that I believe does not discriminate 
against the Army. So I intend to offer—not now, because I 
want this question voted on directly, in the first place, but 
after the amendment is voted on—I intend to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama: 

Or oe officer, employee, or representative of the United States Gov- 
ernment. A 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFRoTH] questioned a while 
ago the constitutional authority of this body to include every- 
one. Possibly he is right in that, but certainly we have the 
constitutional authority to control officers, agents, and repre- 
sentatives of this Government. I intend to offer the amend- 
ment I have suggested after the amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama is voted on; and I think everyone who is sincere 
with regard to this question will vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I merely want to say—and 
I am not going to take even one minute—that it looks to me, this 
being a military bill, as if we ought to confine its operations to 
the Military Establishment itself. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the Constitution provides that 
the Senate shall make its own rules. [Laughter.] As I take 
it, the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama af- 
fects the habits and conduct, directly or indirectly, of the Mem- 
bers of this body, and hence it is not proper to regulate the 
conduct of the Members of the Senate by an amendment to a 
general bill which requires the concurrence of the other House. 
-I therefore make the point of order, first, that the amendment 
to the amendment is not in order, and then I will move, if the 
Chair overrules the point of order, that the amendment to the 
amendment be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. PHELAN. I move, then, that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Alabama be referred to the Committee on 
Rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment. The Chair 
thinks the amendment is in order because Congress has a right, 
by legislation, to regulate the conduct of Members of Congress, 
who are officials of the Government, as much as it has to regu- 
late the conduct of soldiers, This amendment proposes to regu- 
late the conduct of Senators as citizens, and Senators are in- 
cluded as Members of Congress and not specified as Senators 
alone while on duty, but at all times as citizens or officials, and 
this amendment does not affect the rules of the Senate as a 
legislative body. Therefore the point of order is overruled. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama to the amendment reported by the committee as 
amended, 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I have made a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not catch the 
motion. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have moved that the amendment to the 
amendment be referred to the Committee on Rules. I did not 
understand that the Chair held that that motion was out of 
order. £ 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I make fhe point of order 
that that motion is not in order after the yeas and nays have 
been ordered on the question, and they have been ordered in 
this instance. 

Mr. MYERS. I make the further point of order that it is 
contrary to the unanimous-consent agreement, which provides 
that this measure and all amendments pending, offered, or to 
be offered must be disposed of this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Referring the matter to the 
Committee on Rules would be a disposition of the amendment. 
The Chair thinks it in order, and if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia insists upon it he will submit the motion to the Senate. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President, I think it would be a proper 
disposition of the matter, and I request that the motion be put. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The motion, if carried, would have the 
same effect as defeating the amendment offered by me, and I 
ask for the yeas and nays on that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama to the amendment reported 
by the committee as amended, on which the yeas and nays are 
demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not know whether 
discussion is in order on the motion, but I want to say, as the 
Senator from Georgia has suggested that the amendment pro- 


posed by the Senator from Alabama makes the original proposi- 
tion ridiculous, that I do not take that view of it at all. If it 
is right to impose national prohibition as to one particular class 
of citizens of this country, then it is right to make it apply vo 
others as well. If it is proper to apply it to the men who are 
to do the fighting im the field, then it is right to apply it to the 
men who legislate and vote the sinews of war in the form of 
money and other legislation necessary to prosecute this war. I 
am in sympathy with the amendment, and I shall vote for ity 
on the theory that I am not willing to adopt a rule of action 
for my neighbor which is not made applicable to me in this 
emergency. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I hope that the motion of 
the Senator from California will be defeated; that the Senate 
will adopt the amendment of the Senator from Alabama, just 
as it adopted, on motion of that other distinguished opponent ef 
prohibition, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rxxo], the so-called 
“bone-dry”” amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill 
in the last Congress, and I hope very soon to have the pleasure 
of welcoming another distinguished antiprohibitionist into the 
bone-dry ranks. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not think that the point of 
order made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] was 
properly ruled on. I think the unanimous-consent agreement 
means a final disposition, and it is not a final disposition to 
ine a matter to a committee which has power to report it 


Mr. President, while I have the floor, let me say just this 
much: I voted against the McKellar amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment. I did so upon the theory that the committee 
amendment undertook to limit the sale of liquor in the camps 
and within the precincts that would be under the direct mili- 
tary jurisdiction of the United States, and we undoubtedly had 
the right to go that far; but to undertake to prohibit the sale 
of liquor to a soldier out of uniform and off duty who was in 
a State and outside of a military camp is, in my judgment, an 
attempt which is very likely to be held unconstitutional and to 
defeat the entire purpose of the bill. So, I voted against it. 
Now, however, since that amendment has been adopted, clearly 
if it is constitutional, then it is also constitutional to make the 
same rule apply to the Congress; and I shall vote for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama; but I want 
to warn the advocates of temperance that in all probability they 
have destroyed a proposition which was brought in here by the 
committee which would have been constitutional by adding an 
amendment which will probably make it unconstitutional. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I rise to protest to the 
Chair that an examination of the precedents of the Senate will 
show that the Senate has expressly ruled in the year 1914, 
when the war-tax measure was before the Senate and was be- 
ing voted on under a unanimous-consent agreement, that a 
proposition to commit certain portions of it, or certain mo- 
tions relating to it, was not a compliance with the spirit of 
a unanimous-consent agreement which provided that the bill 
and all pending amendments should be acted on. I was not then 
a Member of the Senate, although a Member-elect; but I hap- 
pened to be in the Chamber and heard the discussion, and it 
occurs to me now. I think it is not only the correct rule, but 
that the Senate has expressly so ruled. Of course I express 
that view with all deference to the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to state 
that if this were a question of referring the bill itself, the 
Senator would undoubtedly be right. This, however, is a ques- 
tion of referring an amendment to the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Chair will permit me, the proposi- 
tion there was not to refer the bill as a whole, but to refer a 
certain amendment. The Senate, on appeal, voted that a 
unanimous-consent agreement which provided that the bill, 
with all pending amendments, should be disposed of, required 
a disposition of the bill and its amendments. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, on the point raised by the 
Senator from Georgia, I offered in the last Congress an amend- 
ment to recommit the revenue bill, and the Vice President, then 
in the chair, ruled it out of order as not a final disposition of 
the measure, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly. That motion would 
be out of order here, because it would not be a final disposition 
of the bill, and the wnanimous-consent agreement was for a 
final disposition of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not amendments. 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘That is the parliamentary status. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I only want to say that 
I think the ruling of the Chair is perfectly correct in this par- 
ticular matter, for this reason: If this amendment is referred 
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to the committee, under the rules of this body the committee 
can not act within the time that this bill must be disposed of, 
because it may not sit during the sessions of the Senate with- 
out special permission. Therefore a reference of this amend- 
ment to the committee, the bill having to be disposed of before 
we adjourn, will be a final disposition of that amendment; and 
for that reason I think the ruling of the Chair is correct. - 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I do not 
know anything about the question of constitutionality that 
has been raised in connection with this amendment, but I 
voted for the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee. I 
believe it is a good amendment; but I can not agree with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH] when he says that the fol- 


lowing amendment, offered by the Senator from Alabama, to B 


include the Members of Congress in the amendment that applied 
to the soldier, would be looked upon by the country in the 
manner he says. I take just the opposite view. 


I voted for the amendment, and I will vote for the amendment | © 


to the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unprerwoop]. I believe that the Congress of the United States 
wears the shoulder straps of authority for defense the same as 
officers of the Regular Army and the Navy; and I believe 
further that if the Senate should refuse to consider the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama it would put the Members 
of this body in the position of trying to pass legislation pro- 
hibiting certain people from using intoxicating liquors and 
not prohibiting themselyes. It would certainly put the Sen- 
ate of the United States in a very ridiculous position, as I 
see it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair desires to state to 
the Senate, in reply to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Georgia, that the unanimous-consent agreement provides as 
follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 1 o'clock 
p. m., on the calendar day of Saturday, April 28, 1917, the- Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of 8. 1871, a bill to authorize the Prestdent 
to increase temporarily the Mili Establishment of the United States, 
and that before adjournment on that calendar day will vote upon the 
bill (S. 1871) through the regular parliamentary stages to its final 
disposition; and that after the said hour of 1 o'clock p. m., on the said 
calendar day, Apen 28, 1917, no Senator shall speak more than once 
or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than once or longer 
than 5 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto; and, further, that 
from this nour on (the hour of 12.30 p. m., calendar day of April 26. 
1917), if any Senator announces his intention to speak upon the bul 
or any amendment thereto, no motion to take a recess, to adjourn, to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business, or to proceed to the 
consideration of any other business, shall be entertained by the Chair. 

It will be observed that the unanimous-consent agreement 
states “that before adjournment on that calendar day will vote 
upon the bill (S. 1871) through the regular parliamentary stages 
to its final passage.” 

There is nothing said about amendments being considered and 
voted upon to their final disposition. There might be a thousand 
amendments offered, and we might arrive at the hour of 5 
minutes of 12 o’clock to-night without the amendments being 
finally disposed of, and yet the vote must be taken on the bill, 
the amendments left undisposed of and entirely unacted upon 
in order to keep the agreement to vote upon the bill on this 
calendar day, which ends at 12 o’clock to-night. So the Chair 
thinks the decision that has been made is correct. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I submit that an amendment 
offered to a bill is part of the bill when it is being considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly. It is not a part of 
the bill until it is adopted, however. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, before this 
vote is taken I desire to say that I have here a telegram that I 
think is pertinent to this discussion, and I will read it: 
COLUMBIA, S. C., April 28, 1977. 


The SOUTH CAROLINA CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION, 
Care of Senator B. R. TILLMAN, 
Washington, D. C.. 


The student body of the University of Seuth Carolina respectfully 
request that you do all in your power to have passed, as an emergency 
war measure, a bill to prohibit the sale or manufacture of alcoholic 


liquors during the war. 
ROBERT R. HARLEY, 
President of the Student Body of the University of South Carolina, 


Our people are very anxious that this war shall come to a 
speedy and successful close. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on referring 
the amendment to the committee. On that the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Knox), which I transfer to the senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. HueHes) and vote “ nay.” 


Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming (Mr. KEN- 
DRICK) and withhold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 20, nays 65—as follows: - 


YEAS—20, 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. New Smith, Ariz. 
Dillingham Kellogg Phelan Sterling 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Pomerene Wadsworth 
gerry. 0 Robinson Watson 
Hitchcock McCumber Saulsbury Williams 
NAYS—65. 

Ashurst Hale Norris Smoot 
Bankhead Hardin Overman Stone 

orah Hardwick Page Sutherland 
Brady ollis Penrose Swanson 
Broussard Husting Pittman Thomas 
Calder ames Poindexter Thompson 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Ransdell Townsend 

olt Johnson, S. D. Reed me 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Shafroth Underwood 
Cummins Kenyon Sheppard Vardaman 
Curtis 2 Sherman Walsh 
Fernald Lewis Shields Warren 
Fletcher McKellar Simmons Weeks 

nce McLean Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Gallinger Martin Smith, Md. ` 
Gore Myers Smith, Mich. 
Gronna Nelson Smith, S. C. 
NOT VOTING—11. 

Beckham Hughes La Follette Owen 
Fall Hendrick e Tillman 
Goft Knox Newlands 


So the motion to refer the amendment to the Committee on 
Rules was rejected. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I voted not to refer this 
amendment to the committee because I am willing to vote 
directly upon the question now. I voted for the proposition 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] be- 
cause I could see great value in that provision. Notwithstand- 
ing the statement of the Senator from Alabama [Mr, UNDER- 
woop], who offered his amendment, and other Senators who 
may favor it, there can be no question about the fact that it 
would not have been offered if it had not been that the origi- 
nal proposition which the Senator opposed had been adopted. 
The result of adopting ié is to render very doubtful the consti- 
tutionality of the original provision. This is to be followed, 
we are told, by another amendment to make it apply to all of 
the officers of the Government, executive and judicial, and it 
ean apply with equal force to all of these officers. It can 
also be applied to an amendment offered, or proposed to be 
offered, by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], making 
it, as a war measure, apply to all the people of the United 
States, because all of them will be more or less interested in 
producing things which will be used in the war. 

I think there can be little doubt in the minds of lawyers here, 
at least, that such a provision would be unconstitutional, and 
that it would affect and go to the very heart of the original 
amendment which has been adopted. Favorable as I am to the 
cause of prohibition, I shall not be carried off my feet by any 
appeal at this time which in my judgment will have but one 
effect, and that is to render nugatory the beneficial temperance 
legislation which a great majority of us feel ought to be 
adopted, 

I say to the Senators here, if you are in favor of protecting 
our boys in the Army, you will not load up this bill with provi- 
sions which will have every tendency to destroy it. 

I shall be obliged, in the interest of the cause of our soldiers, 
to vote against this proposition and all the other ones which 
have been made which can have but one result, and that is to 
defeat the very thing which the friends of this reform desire. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have always been a 
strong supporter of a general prohibition law, but I think these 
amendments and propositions are reaching into the realm of 
the ridiculous. 

If there is any Senator here who thinks that his own addic- 
tion to intoxicating liquors is such that he can not perform his 
duties during this war as a Senator of the United States, the 
proper thing for him to do is to resign. If a Senator thinks that 
any other Senator is incapable of performing his duty because 
of his use of intoxicating liquors, he should then immediately 
point out that Senator, and allow the Senate to reject him as 
an unfit associate. : 

I do not believe there is a single Senator who needs this pro< 
hibition applied to him particularly. I do not believe that we 
need to single out the Senate of the United States and cast a 
slur upon this great body by even an assumption, in an amend- 
ment of this kind, that we need a particular law to govern us, 
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Mr. President, I shall assume that any Senator- who: believes. 


that the Senate of the United States is incapable of performing: 


its duty on account of the bad habit of overdrink will vote for 
this amendment, and: that Senators who do not believe it, but 
who do believe that this. is an honorable body and a capable 
body of men which does not need to have throwm around it 
the protection suggested in singling it out to protect it against 
itself, will vote against it. 

In voting against a proposition of this kind I am voting that 
I have confidence in the honor and intelligence of the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— _ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota. yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. : 

Mr. STONE. The Senator narrows the question too much. 
He confines the operation of the amendment to the Senate. Of 
course such a provision in the law would be wholly unneces- 
gary if it applied solely to the Senate; but it applies to the 
Congress. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCUMBER. Such a law, in my opinion, is an insult 
to the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if this. provision is neces- 
sary to the conduct of this war, and is to be applied to the 
Army and Navy and Members of Congress, I think it is fully 
as important that the judicial and executive branches of the 
Government should be included; and I offer an amendment to 
include them all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Connecticut that that amendment is in the third 
degree. He can offer it after this amendment is acted upon. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. I will offer it then. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the earth is sometimes shaken by 
seismie disturbances which puzzle the scientists to account 
for, and disease germs apparently permeate the atmospliere, 
causing epidemics which the physicians are not able to diag- 
nose. It seems to me that certainly an intellectual “Ta grippe“ 
germ has been permeating the atmospliere in some portions of 
this country recently. If I were voting and not paired upon this 
particular proposition, I should be inclined to suggest at least 
the propriety of an amendment to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama to the effect that the Members of Con- 
gress to whom this prohibition clause should apply should be 
chosen by the President under the selective-draft provisions of 
this act. i 


Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I believe that the Congress has 
at this time an opportunity to enact some legislation that will 
be really beneficial. The Senator from North Dakota seemed 
to think that it would be presuming that the Members of this 
body needed a special guardian or some special law in order to 
protect us from intoxieating liquors. I do not believe that the 
boys who are going out to fight the battles for this country need 
any more protection in that line than the men who enact the law 
that sends them there. 

Only a few days ago, on the Post Office appropriation bill, we 
succeeded in accidentally putting on an amendment similar to 
this. The general supposition was that it would be thrown out 
in conference. The amendment was adopted in the House, 
agreed upon in conference, and is now a law. The same condi- 
tion exists relative to this amendment. to-day. 

Let us assume for a moment that half a dozen Members of the 
House and of the Senate go down to the Willard Hotel with 
three officers of the Army. They are not in uniform, but at the 
same time the proprietor knows that they are officers of the 
Army. The hotel can sell drinks to the Congressmen and the 
Senators while the Army officers must sit there and look on and 
watch the other men drinking. I do not believe it is fair and 
right. 

Mr, PENROSE, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BRADY. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. This dreadful situation will be impossible 
after November. 

Mr. BRADY. Well, let us save the Congressmen until 
November, anyway. 5 

Therefore, Mr. President, in all earnestness, I hope that this 
amendment may be adopted. I believe that when it is adopted 
it will be approved by the House and agreed upon in conference, 
and that we will then have a law that places us on an equality 
with the boys we are sending to the front to fight the country's 
battles and paying them $15 a month. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I merely wish to remind the 
Senate that we have spent an hour and fifty-five minutes of our 
time upon this single amendment. There are something like 40 
amendments which have been offered, and we now have eight 
hours. in which to consider them. Unless, therefore, we expe- 
dite the business of voting upon these amendments; the time for 
passing upon the bill itself will arrive before one-third of the 
amendments shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Well, let us vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I move that the amend- 
ment: offered by the Senator from Alabama be laid on the table. 
That motion is not debatable. 

Mr: ASHURST.. Call the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I ask for the yeas.and nays on that 
motion. 

Mr. MYERS: Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MYERS. Is not the pending question the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] ? 

The PRESSDING OFFICER: No; that amendment was not 
in order, because it was in the third degree. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
motion to lay the amendment on the table. 

The question having been taken by yeas and nays, the result 
was announced—yeas 39, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—39. 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. Overman Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, Owen Sterling 
Frelingh uysen Kellogg Phelan Sutherland 
Gerry Kenyon Pomerene Thomas 
Gore King Robinson Townsend 
Hardwick Knox Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Hitchcock Lodge Shafroth Walsh 
Hollis McCumber Simmons Watson 
Husting Nelson Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
James New Smith; Ga. 

NAYS—48. 
Ashurst Fernald McLean Shields 
Bankhead Fletcher: Martin Smith, Mich,. 
Borah France Myers Smith, S. C. 
Brady Gallinger Norris Smoot 
Broussard Gronna Page Stone 
Calder Hale Penrose Swanson 
Chamberlain Harding Pittman Thompson 
Colt Johnson, 8. Dak. Poindexter ‘Trammell 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Ransdell Underwood 
Cummins Kirby Vardaman 
Curtis Lewis Sheppard Warren 
Dillingham McKellar Sherman Wolcott 

NOT VOTING—9, 

Fall Kendrick Lane Tillman 
Goff La Follette Newlands Williams 
Hughes 


So the Senate refused to lay the amendment to the amendment 
on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unxperwoop] to the 
amendment of the committee, upon which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The question having been taken by yeas and nays, the result. 
was announced—yeas 45, nays 48, as follows: 


YEBAS—45. 

Ashurst Gallinger Myers Stone 
Bankhead Gronna Norris Swanson 
Brady Hale Page Thompsen 
Broussard Harding. Penrose Trammell 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Underwood 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Vardaman 

0 ones, Wash Ransdell Warren 
Cummins Kenyon Reed Wiliams 
Curtis Kirby — 1 Wolcott 
Fernald McKellar Smith, Mich. 
Pletcher McLean Smith, S. C. 
France Martin Smoot 

NAYS—43. 
Beckham Husting Overman Smith, Ga. 
Borah ames Owen Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Phelan Sterling 
Culberson Kellogg Pomerene Sutherland 
Dillingham King Robinson ‘Thomas 
Frelinghuysen Knox Saulsbury Townsend 
Gerry Lewis Shafroth Wadsworth 
Gore code Sherman Walsh 
Hardwick McCumber Shields Watson 
Hiteheock Nelson Simmons Weeks 
Hollis New Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—8, 

Fall 2 Hughes La Follette Newlands 
Gof Kendrick Lane Tillman 


So the amendment to the amendment was agree to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


‘amendment of the committee as amended. 
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Nr. OWEN. Mr. President; I wish to explain my vote in vot- 
ing “ nay,” that I regard this as nothing but frivolous. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I gave notice before the vote on the last 
amendment that I would offer an amendment immediately fol- 
lowing the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. I now 
offer. the amendment to follow the language of the amendment 
just adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secrerany. After the words “and the Members of the 
Congress ” insert “all other officers, employees, or representa- 
tives of the United States Government.” 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I think that the Congress of the 
United States could set no better example to the people of this 
country than to adopt that amendment. It would be setting an 
example that would be appreciated by the people of the country 
and would have a highly beneficial effect, and I hope it may be 
adopted. Let us enact a law that every employee of this Gov- 
ernment, high and low, shall abstain from using liquor during 
this war, and we will take a grand step and a long step toward 
winning the war. More than that, we would come out of the 
war a better people. It would be a noble cramping set to the 
people of the country. We could not do better. am for the 
amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I entirely agree with the 
noble sentiments expressed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers]. I believe the Government, with all its beneficent ac- 
tivities. ought to be administered without discrimination, and 
now that the Congress of the United States, or at least the part 
of it which is represented by the Senate, has seen fit to erect 
this palladium over our heads to protect us against ourselves 
and the evil influences which we are powerless to resist with- 
out legislation, I think the same protecting «gis should be ex- 
tended over the feeble heads of the judicial and executive 
branches of the Government. 

If it is important for the Legislature, as the Senator from 
Alabama has asserted, to keep level heads and not get befuddled 
at these important crises, it is equally important that those who 
interpret the laws which we enact and those who are to enforce 
them and carry them into effect should also be shielded from 
their weaknesses. 

I hope the amendment will prevail, so that this shall be a 
government of law and not of discrimination, ; 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I am very reluctant to take 
even a moment in this hour, but I want the people I am trying 
to represent in this body to know something about my position. 
I am going to say to the Senate now that I shall vote against 
every question that is raised in the form of an amendment in 
this body at this time, because I think it unbecoming to the 
Senate of the United States to be indulging in such trivial and 
ridiculous action as we have taken here to-day. I have sus- 
tained the attitude of the Senator from Alabama because I 
thought it becoming to make the amendment adopted previously 
to his amendment a ridiculous thing in the eyes of the people of 
the United States: It went beyond sane and reasonable require- 
ments, 

Mr. President, I am not a spokesman of the wet interests of 
this country. In some years in public life I have done as much 
to promote the cause of prohibition as many a more pretentious 
Member of this body who seeks legislation in that direction, 
and I am expecting in the progress of legislation that has to 
do with this great war to be called upon to vote upon a good 
many møre measures which are looking to prohibition, and I 
shall have no hesitancy in meeting the issue. 

But if there is any merit in these several offerings relating 
to the proposition, and there doubtless is merit in them, they 
can well come before this body and stand upon their own 
merits instead of being intruded as amendments to this urgent 
measure which ought speedily to secure the sanction of this 
body. 

What a spectacle it is, my countrymen, that the Senate of 
the United States, on our entry into a world-wide war, while 
sitting as a deliberative body, should be giving hours to ques- 
tions like these and collateral amendments. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take the time merely in my 
own defense. From this time on I want it known that I will 
refuse to consider these various questions which are dragged, 
without justification, into this body for consideration in the 
name of war measures. The socialist wants confiscation of 
property in the name of a war measure. The suffragist wants 
suffrage for women in the name of a war preparation. Every 
faddist wants his fad adopted as a governmental policy in the 
name of defense. The fanatic of every kind has his specialty 
for national strength. Very well, if these are good things, let 
them be considered in due time, I have not the slightest doubt 
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that I shall cast my vote for some measures looking to some 
forms of prohibition, at least some forms of conservation, dur- 
ing the pendency of this world conflict, but let us not have 
them brought up now in the name of emergency. 

We ought to be passing this bill, which provides for an 
American Army for defense. I only want it known, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for one, I refuse further to be drawn from my line of 
duty in the consideration of such propositions. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, we have now taken 2 hours 
and 20 minutes in the consideration of one amendment and 
the amendments thereto, with some very important amendments 
which ought to be considered before we reach the time for taking 
the final vote under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

I cordially indorse what has been said by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. HarprnG] upon the pending amendment. It is known, 
Mr. President, that I am opposed to this measure; in the dis- 
charge of my duty, as I understand it, I shall vote against it; 
but I, too, refuse to be a party to a proceeding which tends 
to belittle not only the Senate but the country at a time when- 
those who support the bill did so because of the pendency of 
the mightiest crisis which this Nation has ever confronted. 

Senators, at this time with these amendments and the short- 
ness of the hours, let us proceed to the consideration of the 
bill and dispose of it upon its merits instead of loading it with 
these; yes; I will say it, these ridiculous amendments however 
sincere may be the motive which prompted their offering. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to cordially concur 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harpine]. We are on the 
threshold of a great war affecting the lives and souls and the 
fortunes of this great Nation. Can we not act in a becoming 
spirit with the legislation we are considering? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the pending amendment may 
be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state it. 

The Secretary. Add after the words “the Members of Con- 

ss” “or other officer, employee, or representative of the 
United States Government.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senate of the United 
States having just now voted by the number of 45 as against 
43 that it is incompetent to perform its duties as a Senate un- 
less it is hedged about with a prohibition law, is it not about 
time that we took an adjournment after getting this proposition 
through and allow us time to sober off and then deal with the 
critical question that is before us? : 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senate did not prove 
itself incompetent to govern the country upon the last vote; it 
proved itself incompetent to govern the country upon the vote 
just preceding it. The Senate voted just preceding that that 
no American citizen who was an officer or a private in the 
American Army or Navy or in any wise employed for the 
war service, should be permitted to take a drink, to offer a 
drink, or to accept a drink from anybody, under a criminal 
penalty. 

Now, then, I say that if you are going to apply that rule to 
the men who are going to shed their blood for the United States, 
you had better apply it to yourselves. We are going to shed 
nothing except our voices [laughter], and we are not going to 
shed them very wisely, because a great many of us are engaged 
in the business of attempting to interfere with the Navy and 
the Army in the management of this war. As a distinguished 
Representative at the other end of the Capitol said the other 
day, the prayer that ought to be made to-day to God by the 
American people is that the laity and the politicians of America 
shall not interfere with carrying on this war. 

Just a moment ago you voted that no man who goes to the 
front to shed his blood and to endanger his limb shall be per- 
mitted to accept or offer a drink because you in your august 
wisdom—I started to say “disapprove of it,” but you do not 
even do that; there are influences behind you that disapprove 
of it, but you do not—but because you in your representative 
capacity disapprove of it, you just passed an amendment that 
an Army officer or a Navy officer or a private or anybody em- 
ployed in the military service of the United States should not 
be allowed to take even a glass of beer without being a criminal, 
You went further than that, and you provided that he should 
not offer anybody a glass of beer without becoming a criminal. 
You went even further, and provided that if anybody offered 
to him a glass of beer he should not take it without being a 
criminal. Now gentlemen are reading the riot act because a 
moment ago some of us acted a little bit consistently with your 
former vote and simply said that “if you are going to apply 
that rule to the men who are willing to bare their breasts to 
the enemy’s bullets, then apply it to yourselves.” So these lec- 
tures which are being read are out of place. They ought to 
have been read earlier, 
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The Senator from North Dakota says that we-have just 
an amendment to the effect that Senators of the United States 
can not be trusted, or that Congressmen can not be trusted, to 
control their appetites or to control themselves, or something to 
that effect, What was it the Senator said? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I said that the Senate had 
just voted by a vote of 45 to 43 that it was incompetent to carry 
on the business of the Government without having a prohibition 
law applying to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. What I said 
I think amounted to what he has just stated, but at any rate I 
will now quote him accurately. He says that the Senate has 
just voted that it thinks Senators are incompetent to carry on 
the publie business without hedging themselves around with a 
prohibition law. -That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The previous vote was that the men are very 
much more important than he and I; very much more important 
than the Senate; that they shall be thus hedged about not only in 
uniform and on duty but out of one and off the other. If there 
were a bomb thrown from that gallery right now, destroying me 
and every other Member of the Senate, it would not interfere with 
the progress of the American Government 48 hours. ‘We voted 
that the men who are very much more important, who are 
going to the front to fight, can not be trusted to fight without a 
provision of this sort. If you are going to hedge them around, 
hedge yourselves. If you are going to revoke your last vote, 
revoke the one previous to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if it is in order, permit 
me to say that I hope this bill may be proceeded with. The 
discussion which is now pending is likely to defeat the purpose 
that the unanimous-consent agreement had in view. Therefore, 
in order to try to clarify the situation, I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the McKellar amendment was adopted. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Oh, no. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a pending amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] is before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. PENROSE, and others. Question! 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if I understand the amend- 
ment now pending, it is the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Pitrman] extending this rule or princi- 
ple to the employees of the Government generally. 

Mr. PENROSE. Including the judiciary. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we are dealing with a particu- 
lar subject here and one of great moment. While I think a 
great many of us are firm believers in the principle and policy 
of prohibition, it seems to me that we might separate that 
proposition from the great question with which we are dealing, 
except in so far as it actually relates to the Army. Whatever 
is necessary to protect the Army and to make it efficient and 
successful as an army we may properly deal with; but it does 
seem to me that we ought not to extend the subject of this 
legislation beyond the important question which is before us. 
I shall, therefore, vote against all these propositions to extend 
it beyond the question of protecting the Army or of legislating 

.in any manner which we think is sufficient to protect the Army. 
There will be other measures before the Senate in a very few 
days to which we can properly offer amendments concerning 
the whole subject of prohibition. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I opposed the McKellar 
amendment and I stated why I opposed it. I opposed it be- 
cause it attempted to impose a coercion under the supposition 
of necessity upon a few men who are going to conduct this war. 
That was enlarged by including a few other men who are going 
to participate in thé conduct of the war, namely, Members of 
Congress, If the original amendment to the amendment just 
adopted will facilitate the successful termination of this war, 
then it must follow that all of those who are engaged. either 
directly or indirectly, on behalf of the Government in the con- 
duct of this war must be equally affected by the policy that we 
have already adopted with regard to certain classes. 

There is more, I think, in the conduct of war than simply 
the soldier going to the front and firing. I believe that, as 
wars are conducted to-day, it is a matter of system. I believe 
that that part of the war that looks to preparation for actual 
battle is just as essential, if not more essential, than the actual 
fighting. I believe that the conduct of the executive depart- 
ments of this Government is just as important as is the con- 
duct of the battle field or the conduct of the legislation of this 
body. 

Ta satisfied that this is a good provision. I do not know 
that I have ever before stood for prohibition, but I recognize 


that present conditions are abnormal. I recognize that it has 
been found necessary in Russia, in France, and in other coun- 
tries, to a large extent, to extend prohibition to all classes, I 
know that the King of England and the high officials of that 
Government voluntarily adopted prohibition because it. was en- 
forced upon the soldiers. I do not think there is a high official 
in this Government, I do not believe that there is an official in 
an executive capacity to-day who would feel humiliated if he 
were included in this amendment. I believe that those execu- 
tive departments and the employees of the executive depart- 
ments of this Government who must look to the preparations 
for this war should be in that sane, sober, thoughtful, cool con- 
dition that the Senate feels that the Army and the high Army 
officers and the Members of this body should be in. I have 
offered the amendment so that it may be consistent with the 
whole character of the legislation which has already been so 
overwhelmingly approved by this body. - 

SEVERAL SENATORS Vote! - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the request seconded. [A 
pause.] The Chair does not believe that one-fifth of the Sena- 
tors present have seconded the request for the yeas and nays. 
All in favor of the amendment will say “aye.’ [A pause.] 
Those opposed will say “no.” [A pause.] The noes heve it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I think enough Senators rose to require the yeas and 
nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will hold up their hands, 
please, until they may be counted. [A pause.] -There are a 
sufficient number, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The yeas and nays having been taken, resulted—yeas 30, 
nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Brandegee Johnson, 8. Dak. Pittman Thompson 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Trammell 
Cummins Kirby Ransdell Underwood 
Curtis McKellar Reed Vardaman 
Fernald Martin Sheppard Williams raa 
Fletcher Myers Smith, S. C. Wolcott 
Gallinger Norris Stone 
Gronna Penrose Swanson 

NAYS—54. 
Ashurst Hardwick McLean Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Borah Hollis New Smoot 
Brady Husting Overman Sudden 
Broussard James Owen Sutherland 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Page Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Phelan Townsend 
Culberson Kellogg Pomerene Wadsworth 
Dillingham Kenyon Robinson Walsh 
France King Shafroth Warren 
Frelinghuysen Knox Sherman Watson 
Gerry Lewis Shields Weeks 
Gore Lodge Simmons 
Hale M ber Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—12. 

Bankhead Harding La Follette Saulsbur: 
Fall Hughes Lane Smith, Md. 
Gof Kendrick Newlands Tillman 


So Mr. PrrrMan’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee as amended was rejected. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I offer as a substitute for 
the committee amendment as amended the amendment which I 
send to the desk. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio as a substitute for the amendment reported 
by the committee as amended will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In lieu of the amendment as amended it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

That np person, corporation, partnership, or association shall sell, 
supply, or have in his or its possession — 2 intoxicating or spirituous 
liquors at any military station, cantonment, camp, fort, post, officers’ 
or enlisted men’s club, which is being used at the time for military 
purposes under this act, but the Secretary of War may make regula- 
tions permitting the sale and use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal 

urposes. Any person, corporation, partnership, or association vio- 
ating the provisions of this section or the regulations made there- 
under shall, unless otherwise punishable under the Articles of War, be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine of not 
mor than $1,000, or imprisonment for not more than 12 months, or 
both. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I make the point of order against 
that amendment that it is not in order as a substitute, as it is 
word for word the committee amendment which the Senate has 
now amended. = 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, it is not word for word the 
same. If the Secretary will read the first part of the amend- 
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ment, I think the Senator from Washington will agree that It 


is not the same. 

Mr. JONES. I tried to follow the reading pretty closely. 

Mr. HARDING. I think the Seeretary overlooked reading 
the flrst part of the amendment. If he will read that, I think 
the Senator from Washington will see the difference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was not properly 
stated by the Secretary and will again be stated. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the amendment as amended it is 


ment, camp, fort, ps officers’ or enlisted men's club, which is being 
used at the time for military purposes under this act, but the Secre- 
tary of War may make regulations permitting the sale and use of 
intoxicating liquors: for: medicinal papane Any person, corporation, 
artnership, or association violating provans of this section or 
he regulations made thereunder shall, unless otherwise punisbable un- 
der the Articles. of War, be deemed ‘guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than 12 months, or both. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] as a substitute 
for the amendment reported by the committee as amended. 

Mr. STONE. Mr: President, I shall support that amendment, 
or substitute. I agree with what was said in so timely.a way 
by the Senator from Ohio, that we have been rather belittling 
the dignity of the occasion. I do not believe that the prohibi- 
tion question, the suffrage question, or any other like collateral 
question should be injected into the consideration of the grave 
and important subject before us,.exeept, and only except, in. 
so far as any such collateral question may bear directly and 
materially upon the main question we have under consideration. 

So far as concerns the protection of the Army itself, the forces 
actually enlisting, against the encroaehment of any undue temp- 
tation, it seems to me that there should be no difference. of 
opinion. That ought to be done. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio is in entire accord with that thought; but if we 
go beyond that we are injecting into this discussion and into 
the consideration of this great and important subject immaterial 
things that detract from the dignity and gravity of the really. 
solemn business upon which we are engaged. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator from Ohio will be 
agreed. to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am loath to take up the time 
of the Senate, but I want to state one thing. Our soldiers, like 
our sailors, need protection from the liquor fiend. This amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio, like the original amend- 
ment to the bill, is of no value whatever. They can put a zone 
right around the camp, but the soldiers will go to the cities 
adjoining the camp, to the saloons, and get liquor there. 

In the State of Minnesota, Fort Snelling is situated between 
two large cities—Minneapolis and St. Paul.. They can establish 
a zone around that fort and keep liquor out of the camp, but 
that is a small matter unless they keep. the soldiers interned 
there perpetually. The soldiers get out and the runners for the 
whisky houses and the saloons: will be after them. If they get 
out there, they will fill up and spend their money and come back 
drunk and be in the guardhouse. So if you want to do anything 
for the soldiers you have got to adopt the McKellar amendment. 
The other is no protection at all. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am opposed-to the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanͥ¹t; ddl. The Senate 
has deliberately gone on record as to what it wants by yea-and- 
nay votes. If any of the Senators who helped to decide the 
questions decided here to-day voted. frivolously, humerously, 
or flippantly, that is their business. That is a matter between 
them, their consciences, and their constituents.. I neyer vote 
otherwise than seriously. I can not agree with the statements 
which have been made here that some of the proceedings of 
this body to-day have been flippant or frivolous, and I do not 
concur in any of the white-heat indignation which has been 
vociferously expressed here by some of the Senators about 
some of the votes which have been taken here to-day, 

I believe that if every man and woman in the employ: of the 
Government, in any capacity, were frugal’ and abstemious, 
and would abstain from the use of liquor during the entire 
period of this war, they and the Government would be better 
off. Is there anyone here who will deny that? Will anyone 
arise and deny it? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? . 


Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that because the country 
is engaged in a war the Federal Government ought to take 
charge of all the municipal and domestic affairs of the States, 
and regulate what we should eat and drink and wear in the 
States? 

Mr. MYERS, No, sir; I do not; and no amendment here has 
proposed that; but I believe it is within the province of Con- 
gress to provide that those who may work for the Government, 
whether in the Army or in a civil capacity, shall not indulge 
in the use of intoxicating liquor while in the employ of the 
Government. If working in a civil capacity, they can take their 
choice—either abide by the law or give up their positions and 
not work for the Government. 

I do not believe that anybody can deny that if every employee 
of this Government should be diligent and sober and abstain 
from the use of liquor during the entire period of this war, the 
country would be better off. I pause to observe if anybody 
— it. Nobody denies it. Then why should we not put it in 
orce? 

I do not believe that we have been. engaged in frivolous busi- 
ness at all. There have been propositions made here, and voted 
upon, which certainly must commend themselves to the judg- 
ment and common sense of thinking, serious-minded people. This 
is one of that kind. I believe it is of the highest importance 
that we start out in the conduct of this war by providing that 
as little liquor shall be used as possible, as little food shall 
be wasted as possible, and many other wise restrictions; and 
before we whip Germany we will see the necessity of some of 
these things. Germany is the most efficient nation in the world. 
When you whip Germany you have a job on hand. Let it not be 
said that anything which tends to sobriety in Government em- 
ployees in time of war is. frivolous. We will need all the 
sobriety we can get before we accomplish our task. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, while I am not entirely 
satisfied with the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, I feel 
that the Senate ought to adopt that amendment and get rid of 
the unseemly wrangle that is now going on before the Senate. 
at a time when the nations of the world are looking to see what 
America is going to do in this serious crisis. I think the Senate 
ought to get rid of this, and get rid of it promptly; and I think 
the Senators who feel more intensely upon the subject of pro- 
hibition than I do ought to. be willing to Sacrifice their convic- 
tions a little for the purpose of hurrying this important legis- 
lation. 

The Senate knows: that I have voted for every: prohibition 


amendment that has been up here. and every measure that tends. 


to the uplift of our people. This might be made very much 
stronger than it is, but I think we ought to dispose of this ques- 
tion and take up this bill seriously and get rid of it, and get rid 
of it promptly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am going to take 
just a minute. 

In my judgment, we can not do a more important thing in 
connection with this legislation than to throw safeguards around 
our soldiers, who, the experience of all wars has shown, will be 


the special prey of this deadly traffic. It is not frivolous for 


us to try to put important provisions upon this bill in order to 
do that; and the experience of all the nations at war has shown 


that the worst enemy they fight is not the enemy at the front 


but: the enemy at home and that surrounds the boys in the 
camps: 

Mr. Président, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
stated clearly and definitely the objections to the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio. It is useless and jt is no better than 
the amendment submitted by the committee, and in addition to 
that it is objectionable, because it tries to throw the responsi- 
bility on the President of the United States. I am willing to 
discharge my responsibility. We ought to say what we want 
done in this matter—we know the facts; we know the situation— 
and not try to throw the responsibility and the blaine. if any 
should come, upon: the President of the United States. He will 
have enough responsibilities- to discharge in connection with 
this war. Let us say definitely what we want done; and not 
leave it to him. 

Mr: WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just one question? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Would the Senator advise that the 


Congress of the United States, in attempting to regulate the 
discipline of the United States Army, should disregard the 
policies now in vogue in the most successful armies in the 
world? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. r. President, the Senator and 
I may not agree as to what the MoM are in these armies. 
I have facts and records and reliable statements showing that 
the worst enemy they have really sapping their strength and 
their efficiency is what we are trying to guard against here. I 
am not going into the discussion of any technical matters with 
reference to the handling of armies and the handling of our 
men. It may cause dissatisfaction with some; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 80 per cent of the territory of this country from which we 
are going to take these boys is dry. These boys are going to 
the front, and the mothers and the wives and the sweethearts 
and the sisters have a right to insist that the Government shall 
throw around these boys the protection that they ought to have 
and that they can not get in any other way. I am satisfied 
that this will do more to promote the efficiency and the strength 
and the power of the Army than any other action that we can 
take. The Senator from New York may not agree with me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I simply wanted to re- 
mark upon this occasion, in commenting upon the remarks of 
the Senator from Washington, that the British Army and the 
French Army und the German Army make it a policy to serve 
wines or liquors as part of the rations of the soldiers in the 
trenches at stated, regular intervals; and it is to be assumed 
that they do that because they believe that that is the best way 
to regulate this problem, to maintain discipline, and the content- 
menk of the men. 

As I read the amendment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, the military officers of the United States will be pro- 
hibited from doing anything of that sort. It seems to me that 
the men who know most about the preservation of discipline, 
camp sanitation, and military hygiene are the officers of the 
Army. The men who have the deepest interest in the health, 
the morals, and the contentment of the troops are the men who 
command them. The amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Ohio is for the purpose of leaving it to the discretion of the 
President, and inferentially the commanding officers of the 
Army, to regulate these things in the best interests of the 
soldiers themselves. That is why I think that amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, after inveighing against 
the introduction of amendments which he pronounced frivo- 
lous, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] proceeded to intro- 
duce the most ineffective and indefinite amendment that has 
been presented here to-day. I desire to call the further atten- 
tion of the Senate and the country to the fact that these addi- 
tional amendments, that have been pronounced unnecessary 
and frivolous, have been introduced by those who opposed the 
McKellar amendment. The consumption of time they have 
occasioned is not chargeable to those of us who favor this 
amendment but to those who opposed it; and I think that 
there may have been some purpose in the introduction of one 
of these amendments hostile to the McKellar amendment. 

The substitute of the Senator from Ohio nullifies what has 
been accomplished by the McKellar amendment. If changes 
should be desired, if the amendment should need to be whipped 
into shape, vote the substitute down and let the entire matter 
go to conference. That is the best and quickest solution of the 
matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, it was, if my 
recollection serves me right, in a spirit of frivolity that Con- 
gress abolished the sale of intoxicating liquors in the Capitol 
of the United States. My honored friend on my right [Mr. 
WARREN], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
and other Senators on this floor recall that it was in a spirit 
of playful frivolity that the sale of intoxicating liquors in this 
Capitol Building was abolished. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it was started in a spirit 
of frivolity, but the Senate took it seriougly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, The Senate did take it seriously, 
and I am very glad it did. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So am I. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And I assisted in its ratification. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I think the 9 to which he refers was in an immi- 
gration bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It was. 

Mr, PENROSE. I was chairman of the Senate committee. 
The House sent over this prohibition amendment thinking the 
Senate would never agree to it, and we disappointed them, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Exactly. 

Mr. LODGE. And that is what has happened. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; we did disappoint the House very 
much by agreeing to it. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I agree with the Senators. The 
amendment was not even germane; it had no appropriate place 
where it was finally put, and yet who will undo that act? Not 
a Senator on this floor would undo that wholesome yet frivolous 
act, and no Member of the House of Representatives would 
move to undo it. The Nation’s respect and its morality have 
been greatly enhanced by reason of the abolishment of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in this Capitol. It will not be very 
long before no soldier or civilian can get intoxicating liquors in 
the District of Columbia, and it will not be long before, under 
the constitution of my State, it will be impossible to get intoxi- 
cating liquors there. The State of Michigan is dry by the choice 
of its citizens, and I have no apology to offer for it. We made 
the District of Columbia dry. Years ago I helped make this 
Capitol Building free from the sale of intoxicating liquors; 
and people who denounce those things as frivolous must have 
some motive for attempting to distract attention from this 
question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] has, I am sure thoughtlessly, said that those who 
introduced amendments to the so-called McKellar amendment 
introduced them with an ulterior purpose; that they were op- 
posed to the McKellar amendment. I can not rest under any 
such imputation. I was opposed to the McKellar amendment, 
and stated why. I do not need to restate it. I voted for the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] as 
I thought that it was an improvement on the McKellar amend- 
ment. I offered another amendment because I thought that it 
eliminated some of the unfair discrimination in the McKellar 
amendment; because I was unwilling to impose on certain offi- 
cers of this Government burdens that I was unwilling to impose 
upon myself. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I meant no reflection what- 
ever upon the good faith or the sincerity of my cherished per- 
sonal friend, the Senator from Nevada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas has 
spoken once. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘There is no Senator for whom I have a 
higher regard than the Senator from Nevada. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas has. 


spoken three times now, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to offer an amendment to 
the substitute of the Senator from Ohio. In line 8, after the 
word “ purpose,” I propose the following amendment: 

It shall be unlawful to sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicating 
— uor, including beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member of the 

tary forces while in uniform, contrary to the provisions of this act. 

Mr. HARDING. I will accept that amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have eliminated the clause which 
will apply to them when not in uniform. I think if we extend 
it to the uniform together with the provision in the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio which permits regulation by the Presi- 
dent we cover the whole subject. 

Mr. HARDING. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have refrained from 
taking any time that I could possibly avoid in the discussion of 
this bill, because I am quite as anxious as any Senator to have 
it acted on. But, Mr. President, I want to occupy simply one 
minute in saying that I sincerely hope the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Ohio will not be agreed to. The Senate 
has acted wisely in adopting the McKellar amendment. My 
mail is loaded down with letters and telegrams are coming 
to me by the score almost demanding that we shall go further 
than the amendment adopted goes in absolutely prohibiting the 
sale and use of liquor to any of the people of the United States 
during the continuance of the war. I hope such a measure as 
that may be agreed upon before we get through with the work 
of this session, but for the present the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee reaches a very important matter, and the 
Senate in its wisdom agreed to it. 

Now, I hope that that good work will not be undone by agree- 
ing to a proposition that practically undoes it and that weakens 
absolutely what the Senate has already accomplished 

I trust, Mr. President, that the substitute may be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to understand whether ‘the 
substitute is to be voted upon with the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio accepted 
the amendment of the Senator from Georgia, and thus the 
amendment has been modified. The question is on the amend- 
ment as modified. 
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nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and having been taken, re- 
sulted—yeas 51, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—51. 
Bankhead Harding Martin Smith, S. C. 
Hardwick New Sterling 
Brandegee Hitchcock Overman Stone 
oussard Hollis ‘Penrose Swanson 
Calder usting Phelan homas 
Chamberlain James Pomerene Underwood 
Johnson, Cal Wadsworth 
n Kellogg Robinson Warren 
Dillingham {nox Sauisbury Watson 
‘Fletcher Lewis Sherman Weeks 
France — 8 — Simmons Williams 
uysen McCuniber Smith. Ga ‘Wolcott 
Gerry Leun Smith, 
NAYS—35. 
Ashurst Hale Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak, Norris ‘Smoot | 
Brady Jones, N. Mex. Owen Sutherland 
‘Cummins Jones, Wash, Page Thompson 
Kenyon Pittman Townsend 
inger Kiri — il Wardaman 
Gall t "Ransde’ ardaman 
MeKellar Sbafroth Walsh 
Gronna ‘Myers Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—10. 
Wall Kendrick ‘Newlands Tillman 
Gof La. Follette Shields 
‘Hughes Lane Smith, Ariz. 


So Mr, Hanbixd's substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to offer the amendment of which I 
gave notice a while ago. 

Mr. REED. I think we ought to go on with something else. 

Mr. GRONNA. It will take but a moment. I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment—— 

Mr. MYERS, I call attention to the fact that the committee 
amendment has not yet been adopted. 

The VICE ‘PRESIDENT. A substitute has been adopted 
for it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move to strike out the amendment just 
adopted and insert the following 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘The Senate having adopted a ‘substitute for 
the entire clause as amended, it is not at this stage open to 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. The amendment is out of order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The next amendment of the commit- 


tee 

Mr. GRONNA. I give notice that I shall offer this amend- 
ment in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The next amendment is, in line 14, on 
page 13, to substitute the figures 12 for 11.“ 

The SECRETARY. Changing the enumeration of the section 
from „11“ to “ 12." 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. A 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘Mr. ‘CHAMBERLAIN. The next amendment of the commit- 
tee is on page 3, line 9. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will ‘state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 8, line 9, strike out “‘Thirty-fifth ” 
and insert Thirty-second,” so that it will read: 

Thirty-second Statutes at Large. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I send up the next amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 5, line 7, after the word “exclu- 
sively,” insert the following: 

‘but this provision shall not prevent the transfer to any force of train- 
ing cadres from other forces. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The purpose of the amendment, I 
will say, is to allow the department to put some trained soldiers, 
say, of the Regular Army, into untrained units for ‘the purpose 
of training the whole. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I send another amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state it. 

The Secretary. On page 6, Iine 6. after the word“ discharge,“ 
the last word in the line, insert a colon and the words: 


Provided, That the President is authorized to raise and maintain by 
voluntary enlistment or draft, as herein provided, special and technical 
troops as he may deem necessary, and to embody them into organizations 
and to officer them as provided in the third paragraph of seetion 1 and 
section 8 of this act. 


be limited to the ages of 19 to 25? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Whatever age is finally adopted in the 
‘Dill the will be confined to. > 

rer Eanes tae ‘L offer the following amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us try to dispose of the amend- 
ment now pending. 

Mr. CURTIS. This is an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may state first that the Secretary of 
War writes me that the purpose of this proviso is to permit the 
President to organize special and technical troops, such as are 
needed to construct roads, operate railroads, and so forth, and as 
such it is one of the essential provisos of the bill. 

Mr. REED. May I ask the Senator why he keeps the age 
ee on for that kind of men? Clearly, it ought not to exist 
there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may possibly be mistaken as to 
whether the 19 to 25 limit would apply there. It does not ex- 
Pressly state so in words. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senater ought to amend his amend- 
ment by saying regardless of age.“ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I would suggest, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me. that the question of age ought to be left 
to the discretion of the Executive. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that the age 
limit here for volunteers. is 19 to 40. 

Mr. REED. In that clause? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the bill itself. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There might be men of special ability qual- 
ified to perform some special duty or work which the President 
might require to have done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This is for volunteer enlistments, and 
covers the ages between 19 and 40. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] offers an amendment to the amendment, which the Sec- 
retary will state. 

‘The ‘Secretary. Add at the end of the amendment of the 
committee, following the proviso: 


service, and sball be 80 
. upon the rolls of the organization o Which they may be u- 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that amend- 
ment. So far as I can do so Iam willing to accept it. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The next amendment of the comunt- 
tee is to change the phraseology of section 4, on page 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 7, section 4, after the word “All” 
and before the word “persons,” insert the word “ male,” and 
after the word persons“ strike out the words “liable: to mili- 
tary service under the provisions of this act” and insert be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 25 years.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I offer to amend that amendment by 
striking out “19” and -inserting “21” and striking out “25” 
and inserting “ 28.” 

The VICE ‘PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The whole of the committee amend- 
ment has not yet been stated by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the re- 
mainder of the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On lines 19 and 20 strike out the words 
“every such person liable to military service under the pro- 
visions hereof ” and insert all persons of the designated ages,” 
and on line 21 strike out the word “himself” anil insert 
themselves“; in lines 21 and 22 strike out the words “liable 
to military service,” so that the first portion of section 4 will 
read: > i 

All male persons between the ages of 19 and 25 years shall be sub- 
ject to- stration in accordance with 5 be | prescribed b 
the President, and upon proclamation by e President or other -public 
notice given by him or by his direction setting the time and plate of 
such registration it shall be the duty of all persons of the designated 
ages to present themselves for and submit to registration under the 


provisions of this act; and every such person shall be deemed to have 
notice of the, etc. ; 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, there are various opinions 
as to how high this amendment should go. I have made it at 28. 
It does not seem to me there can be any great difference of 
opinion that this age limit should be raised from 19 to 21. 
These young men are being registered and drafted not for mili- 
tary training, but they are being drafted for war. In every 
one of these ages we have a million men. So we have an 
abundant number from which to select. If we cover six years, 
we shall have 6,000,000 men. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that confronted, as we are, 
with a strong opposition to this drafting measure; confronted, 
as we must be, with a feeling throughout the United States that 
to draft men into military service against their will and to send 
them across the ocean is a revolutionary and offensive step, 
we should do what we can to mitigate it. We should not go into 
a man's private family and take a 19-year-old boy for such a 
service when there are an abundant number of men who are 
21 years of age who are left at home. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can not very well yield for a question 
now. 

Mr. WATSON. I merely wanted to make a suggestion to the 
Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will yield for that. 

Mr. WATSON. I suggest that the House of Representatives 
has just voted by a vote of 207 to 6 to fix the age limit at 
from 21 to 40. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not any doubt, Mr. President, 
that this change will comport with the sentiment of the Senate 
and make this proposed law less offensive to the people of the 
United States. I say “less offensive” in the sense that it is 
necessarily offensive. It is offensive for me to vote for it. 1 
am voting for it under dire necessity. I believe that the country 
is confronted with a great emergency. I believe that this war 
which we have entered upon is a much more serious proposition 
than we originally thought it was, I have come for that reason 
to support conscription, but I do not want to have conscription 
made unnecessarily offensive and unnecessarily objectionable 
to the people. So long as we have adults who are capable of 
military service I think we ought not to go into families and 
select boys who as yet have seen very little of life, who have 
never had a voice in the Government, who are still under the 
control of their parents, and take them against their will and 
against the will of their parents. That is unnecessary and 
would work a hardship on the American people. I hope that 
this amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, do I understand the Sen- 
ator’s amendment to be to raise the minimum age from 19 to 
21 and the maximum age to 28? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I propose to raise the minimum age to 
21 and the maximum to 28. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am very much in favor 
of the first part of that proposition, and shall ask, when the 
vote comes, that the question be divided. It occurs to me that 
there are very many good reasons why the minimum age should 
be raised to 21 years, but in the space of five minutes these 
reasons can not be fully submitted to the Senate, The Senator 
from Nebraska has mentioned some of them, but there are very 
many more, 

The bill is providing for a temporary army; it is not pro- 
viding for a permanent one, but for a temporary military estab- 
lishment, I believe it is an unquestioned fact that not only 
would it be more popular, but it would be more just, to allow 
our boys to finish their education and to prepare themselves 
for their life work than to force them into the Army. Why not 
call upon men whose habits are established and who are better 
fitted for service? However, I want the maximum age raised, 
also. I suppose my experience is the experience of every other 
Senator here. I know men—I think I have literally known 
hundreds of men—who have had experience in the militia and 
in the Regular Army in our war with Spain who are ready to 
serve their country. They ought to be ready to serve it; and 
this list of eligibles from which we are to take our conscripts 
should be enlarged. It would be enlarged by more than 200 per 
cent if the maximum age was increased to 45 years, and if so 
enlarged the liability to conscription would be less than one- 
third of what it is under the bill as reported. Such men must 
be physieally fit or else they can not be accepted. I think it 
would be infinitely a better bill to enlarge the age limit to 45. 
I wish we might vote on the larger provision first, and if we 
can not agree on the highest proposed maximum we can try 
some other limit. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. At the suggestion of several Senators, if 
there is no objection I will divide my motion, and first move to 
make the minimum age 21 years. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am very much in favor of that and will 
not discuss it longer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have that first voted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out “19,” where it 
occurs, and the words “ between the ages of 19 and 25 years,” 
and in lieu of “19” to insert “ 21.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just a moment, Mr. President. There 
is something to be said on both sides of this question. On sen- 
timental grounds the argument is all one way, and that is that 
the age limit ought to be 21 years, after a young man becomes 
of lawful age. On the other hand, every military enactment 
singe the earliest days of the Republic has placed the limit for 
the reserve service usually between 18 and 45 years. I think 
that is also the legislation of the countries across the water. 

It is barely possible, Mr. President, that we should have 
plenty of men within the limits fixed by the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock], but it 
does seem to me that the Senate had better fix the lower age 
at 20 and leave the other at 25. I think out of those classes 
there would be abundant material for the first needs of the 
Government. I hope the Senate will place the limit at 20 and 25 
years Instead of 21 and 28. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, I move to amend the maximum age 
provision, and in place of 25 years to make it 28 years. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, for “28” I should like to 
substitute “40,” in order that we may test the sense of the 
Senate on this question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to say that 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Georgia is not in 
order, it being an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. HARDWICK. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that, if the 
pending amendment be voted down, then the Senator may sug- 
gest some other age limit. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I merely wished to ask the Chair the ques- 
tion if the only method by which to get at these different ages 
is to vote the amendment down? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the Chair’s opinion—vote 
each age down. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Do I understand the motion now is to 
amend the amendment by raising the age limit to 28? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Michigan a question? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. If this amendment is voted down, will the 
Senator then offer his amendment to raise the age limit to 40 
years? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I want to raise the limit to 45, and I want 
to speak on that proposition before the vote is taken, giving 
my reasons why 45 is a better limit than either 28 or any age 
under that, 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Michigan will yield to 
me for just a moment, I will not take more than a minute of his 
time, I want to give notice that before that amendment is voted 
on I want to submit to the Senate, if I can get an opportunity 
to do so, a proposition to extend the age limit to 40 years. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I had hoped that we might first vote on 
the larger limit; but, of course, if the Senator from Georgia 
insists upon his amendment that would have to come before the 
larger proposition. I am not going to vote against the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, for I would prefer the limit should be 28 in- 
stead of 25 years. I would prefer any enlargement of this age 
limit up to 45. That is my desire. I believe that up to 45 
years of age men who are physically well and strong, and who 
pass the physical examination, really make the very best sol- 
diers for the present emergency, and that is what we are legis- 
lating to meet. They may not have the fire and vim and vigor 
of the boy, bul they have discretion, and many of them have 
had experience and are in that condition where they can be of 
real service to the Government. They have reached manhood. 
They have a voice in their Government. They can legally speak 
on questions of peace and war. 
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I have, as other Senators have had, letters from fathers who 
have had military experience asking that the age limit be raised 
so that they can be included as well as their sons. Those 
letters are not out of the common; they speak the real desire 
and patriotism of the writers. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that in undertaking conscrip- 
tion we can in justice limit the number of men who are equally 
able to serve to a class which the future must depend upon if 
this country is to permanently endure. This is a serious mat- 
ter, Mr. President. Have Senators considered the possibly dire- 
ful effects of war upon the youth of this country, upon the 
boys who are to preserve the Nation in the future when the war 
is over—the effect upon them physically, the effect upon them 
when they assume the responsibilities of husbands or families? 

The men, Mr. President, of older age and equal physical abil- 
ity, who have their habits fixed, ought to be permitted to serve 
in the Army and to take their places in this conscript line 
from which the soldiers are to be drawn. I think it will be a 
serious mistake if we do not enlarge this field. Therefore I 
hope thet we may have an opportunity to vote for a higher age 
limit hereafter. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I think if the volunteer 
system should be adopted it would be well to extend the age 
limit, but if we are to force men into the service, I do not 
think it would be wise to extend the limit as high as 45 years. 
A man at that age, while he may be vigorous and healthy, is 
more liable to disease, recuperates more slowly, and is there- 
fore less useful as a soldier. It seems to me that 45 years 
is putting the age limit just a little bit too high. I think 30 
years is a fair limit, the proper age, if men are to be con- 
scripted, if they are to be forced into the service. But if they 


were given the right to volunteer, I do not think 40 or 45 years- 


would be too high. I should like for the law to be so liberal 
that every able-bodied man who desired might be permitted to 
defend his country’s flag. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I submitted some days ago 
a proposed amendment fixing the age.limit at 35, and, if I get 
an opportunity, I will offer that amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the Senate should 
stop one moment and consider the reasons which have been 
given for establishing the limit between the ages of 19 and 25. 
We have sought to secure the greatest number that would be 
out of school and at the same time not yet engaged in general 
business. We have recognized the fact—and let us not forget 
it—that we will need to carry on this war all the productive 
capacity in this country which can be mobilized; and we ought 
not to take men who are engaged in productive capacities to 
such an extent as we would be compelled to do if we should 
fix the age limit at 40, and include the great number of men 
who are needed to produce the things which will be necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the war. I think 40 years is 
too high a limit. - 

I wish also to suggest to the Senator—and I think it is 
proper that we should bear in mind the fact—that if we start 
at 21 the boy will be probably at least 22 years of age before 
he will ever be really engaged in this war; and if now, after 
having shut out boys between the ages of 19 and 21, boys who 
probably would not be in business and in all probability would 
be out of high school—if now we can not take that unemployed 
element into our soldiery and are compelled to reach into busi- 
ness channels and take men from the plow and the anvil and 
from manufacturing industries up to 40 years of age, we shall 
have trouble right here at home in producing what we want 
and what our allies want. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator before he takes his seat that under the selectiye-con- 
scription plan which is provided for, the men to whom the Sen- 
ator refers will be assigned to the duties for which they are 
especially fitted, just the same as they will be in case a lower 
age limit is fixed, so far as that is concerned? So it seems to 
me it can not more extensively affect the industries. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; we want 1,000,000 men in the 
Army, and those 1,000,000 will be taken for the Army and not 
for the industries. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska if he can state approximately the number 
of men who will be registered if his amendment prevails fixing 
the age lit it at 28? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I only have a general estimate that has 
been made, but generally accepted, that there will probably be 
about 1,000,000 of each age required each year. One of the 
objections to raising the age limit to such a high figure as 40 
would be that it would cause the registration of 20,000,000 or 
21,000,000 men, which would be cumbersome and excessive, and 
result in cousiderahle delap, 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, I was just about to state 
that it would seem unnecessary and inadvisable at this time 
to make so large a registration as would be required if the 
amendment of my friend, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TowNseEND], should prevail. The Government certainly does 
not need to register 21,000,000 men in order to make a selec- 
tion of 500,000 or 1,000,000 soldiers. 

There are many other objections which suggest themselves 
to so large a registration. We do not need to provide for an 
Army at this time exceeding 1,000,000 men. If we make the 
registration embrace 21,000,000 men, the difficulties and expense 
and delay of selection will be enormously increased thereby; 
and, instead of accomplishing what the selective draft is con- 
templated and designed to accomplish, we will occasion ineffi- 
ciency and delay. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Fey VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska will 
state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the amendment of my colleague [Mr. 
Hirencock] is agreed to, increasing the age limit from 25 to 
28, will it be in order after that to move to strike out “28” 
and insert a higher figure? * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not be. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, Mr. President, I want to ask my col- 
league if he will not withdraw his amendment and permit those 
who desire to offer amendments fixing a higher age limit an 
opportunity to do so, and have them voted on first? 

I think there are a good many Senators who feel as I do— 
that they would rather have the age limit fixed at 28 than at 
25—but still they do not want to put themselves in the position 
by voting for an age limit of 28 of defeating their purpose to 
vote for a higher age limit. It seems to me we ought to com- 
mence to vote on the higher age limits and go down. That 
would be only fair; and if the Senator will withdraw his 
amendment it will permit Senators who want to make the 
limit 40 or 35 to have their motions voted on first. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Presiding Officer whether it would be in order for me to ask 
unanimous consent that, without debate, the Senate first vote 
on “40,” then on “35,” then on “30,” and then on “28,” until 
one is adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can only.entertain mo- 
tions to amend. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I desire to call up my amend- 
ment, which is now before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator say it is before 
the Senate? 

Mr. FRANCE. The amendment was presented yesterday and 
is lying on the table. I wish to offer it as a substitute, inas- 
much as it carries a still higher age limit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We must first dispose of the 
pending amendment. The amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland is not now in order. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrregcock]. A 

Mr.» SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
from Nebraska will consent to withdraw his amendment fixing 
the age limit at 28, and let the vote first be had on the amend- 
ments fixing higher age limits. I think he will get beaten if 
he combines all the higher ages against 28; and yet we may be 
successful in settling upon a lower age than 40 or 35. I think 
it is a mistake to put too many years in the same class. Really 
we would have acted wiser if we had divided them into four 
classes, The English divided their male citizens in this way— 
20 to 30, unmarried, first class; 30 to 40, unmarried, second class; 
20 to 80, married, third class; 30 to 40 married, fourth class. I 
do not give it exactly, but they classified them to be called—the 
unmarried and then the married, and establishing the classes 
according to age. » Now, we are only proposing by this call to get 
1,000,000 men. If we put 20,000,000 men into the class from 
which the selection is to be taken, it takes more time to enumer- 
ate them; it makes the selection more difficult. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But is it not fairer, Mr. President, among 
equally fit men, that the field for selection shall be enlarged 
so that every man’s chance shall be enlarged as to his being 
conscripted? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know that it is. I think 
that it would, perhaps, be perfectly fair to take classes of 10 
years at a time—20 to 30 and 30 to 40—in different classes. It 
seems to me that it would be very difficult to cull 500,000 men 
out of 20,000,000. I do not see how any uniform rule could be 
adopted; but the officers in charge evidently prefer younger 
men, and eyen though we enlarge the age to 40, with their view 
that the younger men are best, they will pick the younger men, 
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I take it for granted. 
would be a mistake. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, would it be in order to sub- 
mit a unanimous-consent request of this fashion?— 

“T ask unanimous consent that the Senate preceed to vote on 
the amendment to raise the maximum age from 25 to 40.” 

Would that be in order, if the Senator from Nebraska con- 
sents to the vote being taken in that way? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that if the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska withdraws his amendment the Senator 
from Indiana can move to substitute “40” for “25,” and it 
would be in order. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator from Nebraska withdraw 
the amendment and permit the larger number to be first voted 
on? 

Mr. HITCH K. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I am speaking to the amend- 
ment which is now before the Senate, and I desire to say that 
I am in favor of raising the age limits, I have given this mat- 
ter a considerable amount of thought, and I have gone over the 
matter with the chairman of the committee and others who are 
interested in this bill, and I feel that it is necessary, while we 
are considering this bill, to consider the advisability of giving 
the Commander in Chief larger discretionary powers by raising 
the maximum age limit to the ordinary maximum age for 
military service, namely, 45 years. If the Senator from 
Nebraska will withdraw his amendment and allow me to read 
my amendment and to submit it, I think he will find that all 
of the points of his amendment are covered in mine. 

My amendment raises the maximum age limit to 45 years. 
but it does something more than that—and this, I believe, is 
what the military men interested in this bill desire to have 
done: It provides for a classification by age of all of those 
falling within the military ages, such classification to be deter- 
mined in the discretion of the President. It says: 

Provided, That the President may, in his discretion, classify all such 
citizens liable to military service by such classification according to 
age as he may deem advisable, and that he may call for draft into 
active service as heretofore provided such class or classes as may, 
in his judgment, be needed at any particular time. 

This amendment—if I may have the attention of the Senator 
from Nebraska—merely provides a maximum age limit which 
increases the discretionary powers of the President and at the 
Same time provides against the objection which is offered to 
a very large number being called for the draft—such a large 
number as would necessarily be called if all of those between 
the extreme ages mentioned in the bill, as I would amend it, 
were included. 2 

I trust that the Senator from Nebraska will withdraw his 
amendment for a moment, in order that we may consider my 
amendment first. This amendment, I believe, as I have modified 
it, has the approval of the chairman of the committee, as well 
as the appreval of the War Department, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, before this 
vote is taken, I wish to say that I really am disappointed that 
the recommendation of the committee as to the ages inclusive 
from which this draft shall be taken, being the ages from 19 
to 25, has not been accepted by the Senate. It goes without 
saying that the higher in age you get the more responsibility 
the individual has assumed; and in removing him in the first 
place from his family under the draft system, when the head 
of a family is taken, if he be their support, it is the moral 
duty of the Government to see that that family is taken care 
of. You get no better service from the older man. The fact 
is that he is less amenable to discipline than the younger 
man and more liable to disease, as has been suggested. In 
addition to that, you have taken those who can not stand the 
same hard service as the younger men could stand. You have 
disorganized the domestic and the commercial organization of 
your country. We have such a vast population between the 
ages of 18 and 25 that an army as large as the one we pro- 
pose to raise could be raised from that class of our people the 
drafting of whom would produce the least confusion or disor- 
ganization at home and render the very best service in the 
line. 

I can not understand why Senators arg asking for the higher 
age limit when every argument is against it—the physical 
resistance of the individual, the fact that he is already organ- 
ized and incorporated in the work of the Nation at large; and, 
in addition to that, the young unmarried man has no division 
of thought. It goes without saying that the head of any family 
who may be drafted necessarily carries a mental burden when 
he knows that those whom he leaves at home, whom, perhaps, 
he was responsible for bringing into the world, are suffering 
for the lack of his own care, while the younger man has no 
such thoughts to distract him from the duty at hand, 


I think if we go beyond the age.of 30, it 


I do not know of a single argument that could be brought for- 
ward to cause us to raise the age limit until after the necessity 
forces us all to go to the front to defend our country. and I can 
not understand how we, deliberating for the best interests of 
the country in this emergency, knowing that the forces at home 
will be just as necessary as the forces at the front, do net with 
judgment and discretion select these best qualified physically, 
those best qualified by reason of having the least entangle- 
ments, and those who are most amenable to the discipline and to 
training. 

Now, I understand that there are exceptions. I understand 
that this is also the formative period of the character, the time 
of school age; but under our system of public schools the vast 
majority of those who would fill our ranks will pever see the 
colleges that require the age to be beyond 19“ The great 
rank and file of the young men of America have already re- 
ceived at the age of 18 and 19 all the academic education they 
are likely to get; and even if that were not so. I subinit to this 
body whether it is not better to deny a few years of academic 
training to those who have not the great responsibilities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from South 
Carolina has expired. : 
Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, there are reasons, which I 
think will appeal to the Senate, fer making this age limit higher. 

In the first place, the liability to military service ought to 
extend to all citizens who are capable of rendering it, and it 
ought to extend equally to all such citizens. There is no reason 
on earth why a man 27 years old, for instance, perfectly sound 
in mind and body, without any dependents upon him, should not 
go; why he should be arbitrarily exeluded because he is 27, and 
some man of 26 taken. If we are proceeding in this legislation 
on the theory that every man owes this military service to his 
country, then every man of military age owes it equally, and 
although it is not necessary to raise more than 500,000 men or 
a million men, every man of military age ought to stand equal 
chances in raising those men. Why not? Is it not democratic? 
Let everybody stand on an equal footing about this thing if they 
are within the proper military age. 

They say this is a democratic measure. Let me ask you 
what democracy there is in saying that men of certain ages 
only shall be liable to render this service? The age limit ought 
to be the ages that military men tell us are the ages in which 
military service can be best rendered with service to the State, 
and that ought to be the only limit, I think it is universally 
accepted that that period of life is between 18 and 45. We 
have already seen fit—wisely, I think, withont division—by 
practically a unanimous vote, to say that we will not require 
minors, men who are infants in the eyes of the law, to take up 
this burden. We ought to go further. We ought to say that 
we will require not some men but all the men 21 years of age 
and over, up to a wise age limit of capacity for service, to stand 
upon an equal footing, shoulder to shoulder with each other, and 
equally ready and equally liable to render this military service 
to the country. 

It will not be much more trouble; it will not take much more 
machinery ; it will not take much more time to take a census of 
20,000,000 men than it will to take a census of 6,000,000 men. 
We may have to do it in the end, anyhow. Why not do it now 
and get them all on the rolls? Then, if we have to draft them, 
as we have to select them, make the choice from all the men 
who, in common justice and fair play, should be equally liable 
for the service. 

Talk about democracy and fair play, Senators! It seems to 
me that is the only basis on which this matter should rest. No 
matter how many men we need, the selection ought to be made 
from all men equally liable for military service. 

Mr. President, it seems certain to me that that is fair and 
just about this thing. Every man ought to take an equal 
chance and bear an equal burden about it, and I have no doubt 
that it was in obedience to a sentiment like that that at the 
other end of this Capitol only a few minutes ago, by an over- 
whelming vote, the age was fixed from 21 to 40, so that each 
man might have an equal chance for service, an equal duty for 
service, an equal obligation for service. All this talk about 
delay because of more machinery, and more cumbersome ma- 
chinery, seems to me to be without sound foundation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, perhaps it might be well 
for us to make a. note of what has been gained by experience 
in the present war. F 

Mr. Bennett, who had charge of tħe organization of the 
military forces in Canada, under whose direction some 400,000 
men have been enlisted, was in France in 1915, and he says 
upon this point: 
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The experience at the front all goes to show that men from 18 to 30 
are the best type to stand up under the strain upon infantry in 
modern warfare. From 30 to there is a marked increase in was 

disease and breakdown, and corresponding loss in efficiency. From 
35 to 40 the increase is 100 per cent. , ` 

That is, the increase in breakdown and loss and wastage is 
100 per cent during the years from 35 to 40. 

The human system is so constituted that it is. best adapted to 
resist the strain of trench fighting at the younger period. Unless the 
fighting men are fed and kept in prime condition, we might better never 
send them across the seas. . 

That is the result of his observation on the field in France; 
and it seems to me it is a strong argument why we should not 
increase this age limit beyond, I should say, either 28 or 30 
years. > 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not think sufficient con- 
sideration was giyen to the suggestion of the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. France] with regard to his amendment 
and its application to the proposed amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska IMr. Hrroncock ]. It is in direct line with 
the suggestions of the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH], 
and proposes to make that classification a similar classification 
to the one which he suggests. 

If we are to raise this limit—and I think we should—then it 
gives the President the power to classify all the citizens liable 
to military service, which will not only be following the ma- 
` tured thought crystallized in British legislation on the subject, 
but it will very largely minimize the difficulty growing out of 
the enlarged aren of classification. I think the Senator from 
Nebraska can improve his amendment by accepting the pro- 
posed classification of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France]. 

Mr. WEEKS. . Mr, President, the amendment that has been 
offered by the Senator from Maryland is a scientific solution 
of the manner of enrollment, and before any flat age is taken 
as a maximum that amendment should be considered, The 
fundamental principle of the legislation which we ‘are now 
passing is that every citizen shall do the thing that he can do 
in time of war better than he can do something else. Therefore, 
the man who can best serve in the ranks should serve in the 
ranks, the man who can make munitions should make muni- 
tions, the man who can raise potatoes should raise potatoes, 
Every citizen should do those things which he can do best. 

Now, can the citizen who is 35 or 40 years old serve in the 
ranks as well as a man who is 25 years of age? Certainly not, 
if the experience of the world is worth anything. Wars have 
never been fought by men who are 30 years old, or even 25 
years old, or any considerable number of whom are over 22 or 
23 years old. There were only 46,000 men who served in the 
northern Army during the Civil War who were over 25 years 
old when they went into the service out of 2,600,000 men. 
The young man who goes into the service is better fitted for it. 
As a man’s age increases his power of resistance is decreased. 
He can not stand as much at 40 as he can at 35; he can not 
Stand as much at 35 as he can at 30. As the age minimizes 
the power of resistance increases, Therefore, men should be 
taken for military service who are mature physically, to be 
sure, but just as soon as they are mature, because you will get 
better results; you will have a smaller pension list; you will 
have less sickness; and will have a better army. 

I should regret exceedingly to see the maximum age placed 
as high as 45 or 40 or 35 or even 30. In my judgment the 
ages imposed in the bill, from 19 to 25 years, were scientifically 
right. I appreciate the arguments that have been made against 
taking a boy who is not a citizen and forcing him into the mili- 
tary service, yet he will make a better soldier than the man 
over 25 years of age. 

Moreover, just as soon as a man passes his twenty-first birth- 
day ordinarily he commences to assume additional responsibill- 
ties in life. He acquires a family, his business obligations are 
broader and greater, and it is a greater embarrassment to him 


to take him from his home and put him into the military service, 


than it is to take a younger man who is not fixed in his business 
requirements and who has not a family to look after. 

There is every reason, Mr, President, in my judgment why 
the age limit as a minimum should be not higher than 21, and 
my judgment is that when you go beyond the age of 25 for a 
maximum limit you are making a mistake and a blunder. - You 
are going to weaken your military establishment every year that 
you increase it. > : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. - Win the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield? I just caught the Senator’s remark that he does not 
believe in going above the age of 25 as a maximum, 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not. eet i 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Nor below the age of 21 as.the mini- 
mum? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is true. 


> 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Does not the Senator think since the 
Senate, much to my regret, has raised the minimum from 19 to 
21 we shall have to go from 25 to 28 or to 27? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not going to be captious or critical as to 
one or two years’ difference. I do not care very much about 
that. -I think we could get all the men we want without any 
trouble between the ages of 21 and 25, and I am perfectly 
willing to vote for the age of 26 or 27 or 28. I regret—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair). 
The time of the Senator from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I regret very much 
the fact that the minimum age limit has, as I understand it, 
been increased from 19 to 21. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to raise the maximum age limit. The bill as reported by the 
committee limited the age between the zone of 19 and 25 years, 
and there was good reason for it. The plan of this military 
bill providing an army at this time and in this emergency at 
the age limit of the men to be drafted was placed at a time 
when they were physically better fit than at any other period 
during the range of a man's years, 

In the hearings before the House committee the reasons were 
very well expressed and amply given by the Secretary of War. 
e by Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee, Mr. Secretary Baker 

Mr. Secretary, do you think — 

artment. fixing the kee of these cannon nea tobe Bisa 1 5 
tween 19 and 25 years, should be passed, it would be taken by the 


country to mean universal r 3 K 
oS service according to a man's ability to 
. 8500 1 8 80. 

r. GARRETT. en what service would be the other millions of men 
above the age of 25 years be rendering to their country in a crisis, ag 
compared with the service rendered by those called to the colors? 

Secretary BAKER. Of course, you will have tbat distinction, unless 
you put a gun in every man's hand. There is no answer to that unless 
you have a whole nation of soldiers. Some process of selection has 
a yp f re 

r. GARRETT. you not think the department has lim = 
EAEN nuig . md and 25 years? iat sree 

Secretary BAKER. No; nk that proc u 
considerations proceeds upon perfectly sound 

r. GARRETT. In fixing the age between those yea are you basin 
it upon the question of ability to render service, oe te it 5 the basis 
that these men are the men who can best be spared? 5 

Secretary Baker. On the two laws that all experience with eve 
war in 3 shows to be correct. First, that that is the best mili- 
tary period in a man's life, the time when young men are best 
adapted to training and service. The second consideration, and one 
etary y not len 8 Bn epee jure ages dislocate the commer- 
cial, industrial, and agricultural establishments of the count 
which the success of the war depends least of all. ies HB a 


Then, further interrogated by Mr. TILSON : 


Mr. Secretary, what steps have you taken to prevent the depletion of 
our workshops of men very much more needed there than they would be 
on the firing line; and to prevent that not only through conscription but 
through persons volunteering and at the same time permitting them to 
retain thelr self-respect? 

Secretary Baker That question is of very great importance and falls 
more naturally in another connection, but just to dispose of it at this 
point I will say that by limiting the maximum age to 25 we have been 
adyised by those who are familiar with industrial conditions we escape 
for the most part the skilled-worker class. Men are not deemed skilled 
8 raa indispensable in industry until they are of greater maturity 

an that. 7 


I admit, Mr. President, there are many men of the age of 40 
years or 45 perfectly capable of serving their country. We could 
get all the men we need, but the army we want is a young, 
vigorous army at this time, and if necessary to further augment 
it by adding let us take the men of 35 to 40 years. But this 
plan was carefully thought out and adopted by the War College 
and by the War Department, and I think we should not impede 
or obstruct those plans by raising the age limit in the face of 
their study of the question and of the consideration they have 
given to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New Jersey has expired. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I think it was a very 
serious mistake to have raised the minimum age limit to 21 
years, but that has been done. I wish the Senate could recon- 
sider it and put the minimum age at 20. There are various eco- 
nomic reasons why this should be done. The higher you get ia 
years the more you interrupt the industrial and commercial life 
of the country. A young man at 19 years of age is rarely ever 
married. At 20 he is apt to be unmarried, At 24 if he has got 
anything at all he gets married, and ordinarily he is just begin- 
ning to get settled in life at that age. When he is making $50 or 
$60 or $75 a month he gets married. So we are, by. the action 
which has been taken, eliminating from the efficient force of 
the country the very men we ought to have in the ranks. It 
has been the policy of every country to use its young men at 
18, and the testimony of military experts is that they make the 
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best soldiers, that they are the easiest trained, and that they 
make the most efficient soldiers in the world. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator pardon an interruption 
to this extent, that if the age were put at 20 the young men 
would be given training at least for a year before they were 
fit for actual service and every one of them would then be of 


age. > 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Surely. They would not really go 
into the service until they are 21. Every man who has had 
experience in military affairs knows that you can not make a 
soldier under one year’s training and count upon him as a 
part of an efficient and effective force. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
I will ask if there is a motion pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, If we are going to make any change 
at all I suggest that the amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land ought to be adopted. It provides for all the ages, as the 
Senator has fixed it, between 21, which has to be the minimum, 
and 45, requiring the President to divide these for military 
service into classes and then calling out the classes as he sees 
fit. That would enable him to confine a call to the ages of 21, 
22, 23, 24, and 25, just as the emergency might require. That 
would settle the whole question about the ages. 

The only thing I think the Senate ought to consider and take 
up is the question of reducing the limit from 21 to 20, because 
these young men come in at 20 and they are 21 before they are 
trained as soldiers. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Oregon a question. Why not reconsider the vote on the 
proposition and go back to the committee amendment? The com- 
— 5 8 N it out scientifically and fixed on the ages from 
19 to 25. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am frank to say that I think it 
ought to be 19 myself, but I realize the sentimental argument 
is in favor of the higher age—21. Putting it on sentimental 
grounds there is no question about it, but I think it is a mis- 
take, and the age ought to be 19. For the purpose of trying to 
reach a compromise on it, if the Senate will consider it at all, 
I think no one will object very seriously to making it 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucocx] to strike 
out “25” and insert “28.” [Putting the question.] The ayes 
seem to have it. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I call for a division. 

On a division there were—ayes 30, noes 29. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask the Secretary to state the amend- 
ment again. Several Senators did not understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska, which the Secretary will 
state, ` 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN] offered an amendment making the maximum age 25 
years. It is now proposed to strike out “25” and to insert“ 28.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK ] 
and withhold my vote. 

The roll call haying been concluded, the result was an- 


nounced—yeas 42, nays 45, as follows: 

YEAS—42, 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex, Pomerene Sterling 
Borah Jones, Wash. Ransdell Stone 
Brady KODY Reed Swanson 
Broussard La Follette Robinsoa Thompson 
Cummins Martin Shafroth Townsend 
Dillingham New Sheppard Trammell 
Fletcher Norris Shields Walsh 
Gronna Overman Simmons Warren 
Hitchcock Page Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Husting Phelan Smith, Ga. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Poindexter Smith, Md. 

NAYS—45. 
Bankhead Fale McCumber Smoot 
Beckham Harding McKellar Sutherland 
Brandegee Hardwick McLean homas 
Calder Hollis Myers Underwood 
Chamberlain James Nelson Vardaman 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Owen Wadsworth 
Curtis Kellogg Penrose Watson 
Fernald Kenyon Pittman Weeks 
France King Saulsbury Williams 
Frelinghuysen Knox Sherman 
Gallinger Lewis Smith, Mich, 
Gerry Ledge Smith, S. C. 

LV——94 


AUN AEE leet AM T tag ea gees 


NOT VOTING—9, 


Culberson Gore Kendrick Newlands 
yeu Hughes Lane Tillman 
o! 


j ar ME: HircHcock’s amendment to the amendment was re- 
ected. 

Mr. McKetriar, Mr. GALLINGER, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move to strike out the figures “25” and 
insert in lieu thereof the figures “ 40.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKerrar and Mr. TownsEenp asked for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The yeas and nays having been taken, resulted—yeas 22, 
nays 65, as follows: ; 


YEAS—22., 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Thompson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Owen Townsend 
Curtis Kenyon Sheppard Vardaman 
Gore Kirby Shields Wolcott 
Gronna La Follette Sterling 
Hardwick McKellar Thomas 
NAYS—65. 

Ashurst Hale Nelson Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Harding New Smith, Mich, 
Beckham Hitchcock Overman Smith, 8. C. 
Brady ollis age Smoot 
Brandegee Husting Penrose Sutherland 
Broussard James Phelan Swanson 
Calder Johnson, Cal Pittman Trammell 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Underwood 

olt Kellogg Ransdell Wadsworth 
Culberson King Reed Walsh 
Dillingham Knox Robinson Warren 
Fernald Lewis Saulsbury Watson 
Fletcher teago: Shafroth Weeks 
France Me ber Sherman Williams 
Frelinghuysen McLean Simmons 
Gallinger Martin Smith, Ariz, 
Gerry Myers Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—9. 

Fall Kendrick Newlands Stone 
Goff ne Pomerene Tillman 
Hughes 


So Mr. McKerrar’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to strike out “25” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “ 35.” 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHAFROTH and Mr. OVERMAN. Let the amendment 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out “25,” before 
the word “ years,” and insert in lieu thereof “ 35.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire, on which 
he demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and, being taken, 
sulted—yeas 29, nays 60, as follows: 


re- 


YEAS—29. 
Borah Jones, Wash, Owen Thompson 
Cummins Kenyon Penrose Townsend 
Curtis A eed Trammell 
Gallinger La Follette Sheppard Vardaman 
Gore McKellar hields Wolcott 
Gronna Martin Sterling 
Hardwick Nelson tone 
Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Thomas 

NAYS—60. 
Ashurst Gerry McLean Smith. Ariz, 
Bankhead Hale Myers Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Harding ew Smith, Md. 
Brady Hitchcock Overman Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Hollis ‘age Smith. S. C. 
Broussard Husting Phelan moot 
Calder James Pittman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Poindexter Swanson 

lt ones, N. Mex. Pomerene Underwood 
Culberson Kellogg Ransdell Wadsworth 
Dillingham King Rohinson alsh 
Fernald Knox Saulsbury Warren 
Fletcher Lewis Shafroth Watson 
France Sherman ‘eeks 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Simmons Williams 
NOT VOTING—7. 

Fall Hughes Lane Tiliman 
Got Kendrick Newlands 


So Mr. GALLINGER’s amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the minimum age was raised from 19 to 21. If that 
motion is carried, I will then move to make the minimum age 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
moves to reconsider the vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrehcock!] raising the minimum 
age from 19 to 21 was agreed to. The question is on that 
motion. 

Mr. REED. Just a word in relation to that motion, If a 
young man is called into the Army at 20 and goes into the train- 
ing camp at that time, it is admitted that he will be 21 before 
he will be ordered to the front, at least that is the very great 
probability. Military authorities agree that men of that age 
are of the ideal age for training, for endurance, and for all 
those qualities which go to make up a good soldier. 

When it comes to the method of raising an army, I do not 
believe that the opinion of the General Staff is as good as the 
opinion of Congress. When it comés to the question of the 
quality of men who make the best soldiers, I believe the opin- 
ion of military experts is entitled to great weight. — 

If thé motion is reconsidered and the question is reopened, I 
intend to submit an amendment fixing the minimum age at 20 
years; that is in the nature of a compromise. Perhaps it will 
enable us to come to an agreement. 

That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I doubt if it will serve any 
useful purpose to combat this motion, because-it is clear that 
Senators who have no confidence in the management of affairs 
by the War Department when that management happens to run 
counter to their own opinions are perfectly willing to follow its 
advice when such advice coincides with their views. 

These young men, of course, are not of age. They are not 
voters. Many of them are to be taken before their schooling is 
completed, and under the guise of equal service and equal lia- 
bility at this time of emergency. It is early enough to take 
these young men into the service when they have arrived at 
their majority, when they probably will have finished their life 
preparation and are ready for its work. We have denied an 
opportunity to men of 35 and 40 years of age, who are equally 
fit for service, to enter this temporary army. We are proposing 
to force the great burden on the boys of this country, the boys 
that have not reached the age of discretion, possibly, in refer- 
ence to many things, to force them in under excitement, height- 
ened by association with their fellows. These young men do 
not now. realize just what is being done to them. They are 
still under the influence and control of their parents. 

We are constantly referring to the Civil War and other wars 
that have been fought by the boys of the country, Such ex- 
amples do not prove that the system is right. The race has 
deteriorated because of that fact. There are millions of men 
in this country who are fit for litfle else than war, but you are 
going to exempt them. Their future is not so bright as is that 
of these boys. The country does not need them so much. They 
are not to be called out in this emergency, but the very flower 
of the land is to be drafted into the service. 

Mr. President, I object to it. I think the Senate did well in 
raising the minimum age to 21. It would have done better if 
it had raised the maximum to 45, in my judgment. But if now 
it is the opinion of the Senate that we are to call upon these 
young men, without political influence, these young men who 
are the hope of the future, and take a million of them out of 
those positions where they are needed for the good of their 
country, then we undo the good we have done. All of these 
minor boys will reach the age of 21, at which period they will 
be liable to service at some time during this war, provided it 
shall last two or more years, if the provisions of this bill should, 
by raising the minimum age, exclude them now. Let them 
reach their majority before you force upon them a service which 
could be as well rendered by older men. Let this service be as 
general as possible. The nearer we approach the inclusion of 
all physically fit men in the list of eligibles to conscription, the 
more closely we approach universal service. Let us keep the 
minimum age at 21 and hope that the House provision as to 
maximum age may finally be adopted. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, by almost a unanimous vote 
the Senate voted to raise the minimum age from 19 to 21. As 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsEeNnp] has said, these 
young men who are to be drafted into the service at 19 years 
of age have not had an opportunity to finish their education. 

I want to be pardoned for referring to myself for a moment, 
because. having occupied the position I have, it might be 
understood that I am pleading for my own people. I have one 
son who is 19 years of age, who is already in the service. I 
have another son who is 32; and I have on every occasion 
here this afternoon voted to raise the maximum age limit, so 


I am not pleading for myself. But the same inequality and 
injustice is being done in the case of this provision as in the 
entire bill. You are not willing to trust the American people. 
You are not willing to leave it to their patriotism to say whether 
or not they are going to participate in this war and defend their 
country. No; you must have a censor by a draft saying who 
shall and who shall not go. 

It is unfair and it is unjust to take the flower of our youth 
before they have developed mentally, before they get an oppor- 
tunity to finish their education; and it will be too late, even 
if they shall return from the battle fields, for them to finish 
their education after they shall return. 

I hope that the Senate will not make this serious mistake, but 
that it will leave the minimum age limit where it has been left 
by the Senate by practically a unanimous vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me that we are 
losing sight of the expert testimony that has been given as to 
who makes the most efficient soldier. The question as to 
whether the boy has finished his education applies only to a very 
limited extent, because boys usually complete the high school 
at 16, 17, or 18 years of age, and only about 5 per cent of those 
who go to the high schools go to the colleges and take a course 
in the literary or professional departments. 

That being the case, the question is, what are you disturbing 
most? As you get the age higher, the men who are in those 
ages have more obligations. They are skilled mechanics; they 
are persons engaged in professions; and to disturb them as you 
go older and take them into the service has a tendency to break 
up, to a very large extent, engagements that are made, to make 
them leave their families, and so on. The enormous cost that 
is involved in supporting those who are dependent upon them 
3 increase the- cost of this army millions and millions of 

ollars. 

It is for these reasons, all together, that the experts have said 
that it is best to make the age limits from 18 to 25. Now, 
when that has been modified to 19 by the committee, and then 
it is proposed to be modified again to 20, and then we krow that 
it takes one whole year to prepare a soldier for the field, it 
seems to me that the age of 20 is about right. It will disturb 
conditions less than any other age, give the most fighting powers 
that the soldiers can possess, and the limit of higher age would, 
it seems to me, involve the question as to the enormous cost of 
the army. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] has just handed me 
a statement from Secretary Baker, given before the House 
committee. He says: 

I have no objection to such a scheduling as you have provided, ex- 
cept that I believe it would be better to make the um age 20 
years rather than 21. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Because it will take a year to train them? 

Secretary Baker. Because it will take a year to train them. I 
think it would be better to start with 20 years instead of 21 years. 

With this experience, and then with the testimony that has 
existed in the world for years, in our own Civil War, where 
men were drafted from 18 years of age, it seems to me, to- 
gether with the experience we have now in Europe, where the 
enlistments have been as low as 16 years of age, that 20 is a 
fair compromise upon this measure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, our own Civil War pre- 
sents something of an argument against this motion to recon- 
sider. There have been, as we all know, in this country thou- 
sands of veterans of the Civil War who all through life suffered 
a tremendous disadvantage because the education of their 
youth was interrupted by military service. Shall we now com- 
mit unnecessarily the same mistake of taking these young men 
out of schools, ending their chance for an education, and send- 
ing them to war when we have an abundant supply of adults 
who have finished their education? 

If there were a scarcity of adults for the obligations of mili- 
tary service, then it would be another matter. The European 
nations have not forced their youths into battle until they 
have exhausted their adult material. Why should we do it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator was through. How- 
ever, I will say what I want to say as an interruption, if the 
Senator will permit me. I merely want to say this in answer 
to what the Senator has just said. That somewhere between 95 
and 98 per cent of the youth of America are never at school 
after they are 18 years of age. Of course, it is very natural for 
Members of the Senate and Congress to speak about interrupt- 
ing the education of youths above that age: 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask the Senator not to 
interrupt me any further. If they are not at school, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, they ought to be; and in most cases if they are not at 
school they are earning their living, and that is generally the 
reason why they are not at school. 

Mr. President, if there were any necessity for going into the 
families of our land and taking boys who are still under the 
control of their parents, I would say “amen”; but to do it 
when there is no such necessity is just unnecessarily to tear the 
heart strings of mothers and fathers who regard those boys us 
mere children. 

So I trust that the Senate will stand by the position it took 
when it raised the age limit to 21 years, and stand by the posi- 
tion that has already been taken by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I merely want to repeat, 
in a better way than I could do it in an interruption of the 
Senator from Nebraska, what I said a moment ago. 

It.is very natural for Senators and Congressmen, who are 
well-to-do people—even if they were not well-to-do people 
before they came here, they are after they come here, in receipt 
of $7,500 a year income—to think of the boys of this country 
as being at school from 18 to 21 or 28 or 25 because they are off 
at the universities; but, as a matter of fact, 95 or more per 
cent of the American youth never see a university, never go to 
college, and finish their education with the high school, which is 
a tolerably good education. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. No; not right now. 

Mr. President, I was indisposed to begin at the age of 19. 
If it would be helpful, I am in favor of putting it at 20 years 
of age, and I will tell you why, because it will take at least 
a year to train these boys to be fit soldiers under the conditions 
of modern warfare, and if they enter at 20 they will then enter 
the Army and begin to do their fighting at 21; and ninety-odd 
per cent—95 to 98 per cent—will be just at that age when they 
are between haying quit the high school and having begun 
business of some sort. 

Mr. President, there is another reason. The higher you raise 
the age limit the more you are going to be called upon, -after a 
while, to provide for dependent families. It will cost this Gov- 
ernment somewhere between half a billion and a billion dollars 
to provide for dependent families if you go into it indiscrimi- 
nately in the way that is being proposed. Now, if you can get 
four unmarried men at the same price that you can get one 
married man when you are going to take care of his family, 
then you håve increased your armies fourfold, and you have 
kept the expenses at the same figure. 

Now, another thing, Mr. President. There never was a 
great war fought in the world that was not fought in a ma- 
jority by those that Senators call boys, from 18 up.. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska says the European powers have not called 
out their boys. Why, Germany, has called out her 16-year-old 
boys. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not say the European nations had 
not called out the boys. I said they did not call out the boys 
until they had exhausted their adult material. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, that is the same thing. They have 
not exhausted their adult material—not a single one of them— 
and they have called out the boys. During the War between 
the States the Confederacy at the very jump fixed the mini- 
mum age at 16. Finally, robbing the cradle and the grave, they 
fixed it at 14 up to—I have forgotten—50-odd; 14 to 60, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] tells me, and I be- 
lieve that is correct. Gen. Grant said afterwards that they 
“robbed the cradle and the grave” to defend their independ- 
ence, unavailingly and unsuccessfully. . 

Now, Mr. President, I have some boys. All of us have some 
boys. There is no heroics in it. There is no emotionalism 
about it. When a boy goes out, there is no use in getting up 
with tears in your eyes and talking about it. If a boy is true 
to his ancestry, he is going anyhow. Do not urge him to go, 
any more than you would urge him to stay at home. If he has 
the right blood in him, he is going, and he can do very much 
more effective service when he is 20 years old than he can do 
when he is 35 or 31 or something else. 


Suppose I went into the Army to-morrow as a private 
soldier, I would be a governmental liability instead of a gov- 
ernmental asset after the first day’s “ hiking,” not because I 
could not fight when I got in but because I could not march. 


These boys can march, and they have the spirit, and they are 
willing to do it, and I do not want to chill their youthful patriot- 
ism by cutting them out of the opportunity to serve. 

Now, one more word and I am through. The Government 
meanwhile will exercise its discretion, and in exercising its 
discretion it can excuse those that are unfit. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, it has been 
my privilege to listen to a number of speeches on the very im- 
portant question now before us, one delivered by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. .WEEKs], 
in his able discussion of the administration views regarding 
selective-draft military service, and the no less remarkable ad- 
dress of the senior Senator from Colorado IMr. THomas], 
favoring the minority report on the bill under consideration. 

I have always been fundamentally opposed to the draft sys- 
tem in raising an army, and I am to-day. But there comes a 
time in our official life when we must take up our burden and 
hold it high above us, sacrificing our own personal views and 
convictions. I have reached that time to-day. This morning 
I received information from the War Department advising me 
that on April 12 a telegram was sent to all recruiting officers 
throughout the United States, defining it to be the policy of 
the War Department to discharge from the service on the ter- 
mination of the present war emergency all men who haye en- 
listed in the Regular Army since the declaration of war and 
those who enlist now or who will enlist under this bill. It also 
applies to the National Guard and the Marine Corps. This 
ruling, as you may call it, permits all young men, as I now 
understand, who can qualify to enter these branches of the 
military service now for the period of the war as volunteers, 
and gives them a chance to answer their country’s call before 
conscription time. 

This fact was unknown to me before, and has been the means 
of removing from my mind the one serious objection to the pro- 
posed bill, and I shall vote for the measure as recommended by 
the War Department, reserving, of course, the right to vote for 
some of the amendments to be offered, in the belief that it has 
given the matter with reference to the manner of selecting sol- 
diers the most careful and serious consideration, and that the 
officials of the War Department are necessarily much better in- 
formed on the subject than I could possibly be. And while I 
can not say that I yield altogether willingly, I yield as graciously 
as possible under the circumstances. 

Mr. President, in voting on this matter to-day I feel that we 
shall all approach our task of responsibility and duty with 
grave apprehensions, fully conscious of the inevitable conse- 
quences it will bring to the country. This legislation will be the 
most far-reaching of any I have ever known in my short official 
life, and my supreme hope is that it may be the last of its kind 
in the unwritten history of our country. 

Permit me to say in justification of the position taken by a 
number of our most distinguished Senators who are opposed to 
conscription that during the discussion of this proposed legisla- 
tion no Senator, so far as I know, has contended that an army 
could be raised any quicker by the process provided in this bill 
than could be raised under the volunteer enlistment plan. And 
no Senator has stood on this floor and contended that the con- 
scripted soldier is any better, to say the least, than a volunteer. 
I do not believe such contentions, if made, could be sustained. 

Mr. President, while I do not desire to say it in the way of 
criticism, I think the War Department should have given greater 
publicity to its order of April 12, to which I have already re- 
ferred, because no doubt it would have changed the views of 
many people had it been generally known and the fact fully 
understood. 

I also want to say again, in honor of the volunteer, that if I 
understand the situation correctly, as has been so clearly out- 
lined in the speech of the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS], most of the fighting that has been done in Europe up 
to this time has been carried on by volunteers, the drafted sol- 
diers having been held in reserve, and that all of the splendid 
forces sent from Canada, who have distinguished themselves 
most signally on the battle fields of Europe, are volunteers to the 
last man. 

And while I am on the subject let me further express the 
opinion that there is not a single Senator in this body who 
will publicly stand on the floor here and say that he does not 
believe his State would raise its quota of troops by the volun- 
teer system. No, Mr, President; that will not be said. But the 
great fear of the War Department and the administration is, 
as I understand it, that we can not get a sufficient number of 
soldiers for prompt use at this critical time in the Government’s 
history. So, with that fear hanging over us, I feel that I should 
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vote for this bill, although I am firmly of the opinion that in 
my own State we could raise our quota of troops in 30 days 
after the issuance of a call for volunteers. 

And further, Mr. President, let me say South Dakota is one 
of the great agricultural States of the Union. She will do her 
part in this war. We will raise sufficient live stock and grain 
to feed a million soldiers, besides our own population, with any. 
reasonable luck this year, and few, if any, of her people will 
ever be found in the slacker column, Watch the South Dakota 
boys if they have to go to the front. 

There is one thing that we should correct in this bill, and 
that is the provision in reference to the age limit. I shall vote 
for an amendment that has been offered increasing the age 
limit, hoping that it may prevail, for several reasons. For the 
past month the entire press of the country in its support of 
this particular provision has said that the desire is to catch 
the slacker, My views are that this is a sincere expression; 
but I want to call your attention to the fact that between the 


ages of 25 and 35 you will find three slackers where you will. 


find one between the ages of 19 and 25, as proposed by this bill. 
If I had my way, Mr. President, I would not have any age 
limit; all would be soldiers in some capacity. That, to my 
mind, would be truly democratic, and as the army is to be 
raised by the selective-draft plan it would be fair that all 
should share equally in the responsibilities, and, if chosen and 
determined to be too old for active service, such persons might 
be very useful in other occupations if needed by the Government. 

Another question which comes forcibly to my mind in con- 
nection with this, Mr. President, is the proposition that under 
the provisions of this bill in its present form the National 
Guard and the militia of the country will be practically de- 
stroyed. You will observe by reading that all soldiers between 
the ages of 19 and 25 who will belong to these organizations will 
cease to become members of this part of the service when they 
are conscripted under the proposed law. 

Section 111 of the national-defense act provides: 

All persons so drafted shall from the date of their draft stand dis- 
charged from the militia. i 

This, as yow will see, is sweeping, and would tend to terminate 
the services of all persons drafted under the provisions of this 
bill. 

Mr. President, I have no personal motives in expressing my- 
self as I have on this measure to-day. My own boys are dead who 
were old enough to be called. If they were living new, they 
would be old enough to go into the Army, and, I am sure, would 
volunteer for service. I have a brother who has three sons 
within the age limit, all of whom have officially offered their 
services as volunteers.. My only son-in-law is a second lieu- 
tenant in the service now.. This war has been brought close 
home to me, Mr. President. Not farther away than the distance 
across this Chamber from my residence in Yankton, S. Dak., 
live the parents of a boy who sacrificed his life for the cause 
of humanity, and who sleeps his last sleep to-day in our ceme- 
tery, a victim of this cruel war. Mr. Robert Warren, the young 
man I have in mind, was of splendid personage; gifted by nature 
with unusual attainments, both intellectual and physical. By 
his unusual ability in college he secured a Rhodes scholarship 
at Oxford, England, and went there in 1914 to complete his 
education in the law department. In the winter of 1915, re- 
sponding to the call for volunteers issued by the American Am- 
bulance Society of Paris, he enlisted and went te France, The 
work of this society should be known by every American. After 
his vacation he returned to his studies in Oxford. 

During the vacation of 1916 he again enlisted in, the service to 
relieve the suffering. He was arrested and lay in a German 
dungeon four days, charged with being a spy, but was released. 
He immediately returned to his duties on the battle field, putting 
his whole heart into the hospital-ambulance work. He was most 
impressed with the patience and courage of those he served, 
and finally gave his life for the cause. He insisted on making the 
longest and hardest drives. He refused to be relieved of duty, 
although permitted certain days for rest. Finally, because of a 
long, tedious night drive through the mountains of France dur- 
ing a heavy rain he contracted a severe cold, which resulted in 
his death last December. Among the effects found in his trunk 
upon its arrival home was found a beautiful gold medal, given 
him as a token of Belgium's gratitude for his work among her 
people, also a personal letter from Mr. Brand Whitlock, the 
American minister. A still more significant honor was bestowed 
upon this young man by the Republic of France—the medal of 
honor—which carries with it unusual distinctions. It is the 
highest military honor awarded to anyone not in the actual car- 
nage of war. It is a recognition of extraordinary devotien to 
duty; and he alone of all the Americans in the French ambulance 
service had received it. If France bestows this high honor only 


in order to be with him at his bedside. 
she was obliged to wait for some days before sailing. She then 


upon those who are faithful unto death, it indicates her deep 
religious sense of life. Mr. President, I wish I had the power 
to-day to tell you of this young man—the big, brave, unselfish 
fellow; the admiration of all who knew him and the pride of his. 
father and mother—but words would fail me if I tried, and he 
rests in peace now. 

His mother, upon learning of his illness, started for France 
Reaching New York, 


braved the danger of the ocean and the submarine in order to 
be with her boy. Sad enough, however, he died the day after 
her departure from the United States, and she did not learn 
of her boy's death until her arrival in France, She returned 
as soon as possible, bringing his remains home, that he might 
rest near these whom he loved and those who loved him. 

Mr. President, we know that this war will bring great sor- 
rows to our people, and especially to the mothers of the land. 
It will take from our firesides many fathers, sons, brothers, and 
husbands who will never return again. And yet we must look 
upon it as a righteous war, if there ever was a righteous war 
in the history of the world. The life, liberty, and welfare of 
one hundred millions of people depend upon its results, and this 
Government is very dear to them all. If we do not succeed in 
this war our Government and our rights will be destroyed and 
taken from us and our people will be made the slaves of plu- 
tocracy and militarism. The German Government has violated 
every law of both God and man, and I can not believe there 
is a person but who realizes that they were determined to 
force this country into this war; aftcr apparently studied in- 
sults for many months the German Admiralty finally insisted. 
that we should take our flag from the seas. And if we had 
submitted to their autocratic demands, as promulgated through 
their last submarine order, they would have next insisted that 
we take our flag from the land. They prescribed a zone 1,000 
miles wide and 1,500 miles long, through which three-fourths 
of the ocean commerce of the world was accustomed to pass, 
holdly informing our Government that for any Fessel flying our 
flag or any other flag to enter such prescribed zone meant 
death. ‘This took place, mind you, after repeated promises to 
our Government to respect the rights of neutral shipping, in 
accordance with international laws. 

Again let me recall to your minds that some time before 
relations with Germany were broken the officers on German 
ships interned in this country had been ordered to destroy and 
make unserviceable the machinery within their vessels. High 
officials in Germany also admitted that they had attempted to 
induce Mexico and Japan to enter into an alliance to wage war 
against us. German spies located in the United States had 
plotted to destroy our property, to blow up the bridges and 
canals on the Canadian border, as has been conclusively shown; 
the lives of our women and children have been ruthlessly taken 
at, sea; the German Government has destroyed many relief 
ships flying the Red Cross flag, whose missions were to carry 
the wounded from the field of battle and to feed and clothe the 
starving thousands in Belgium for whose condition the Imperial 
German Government alone is responsible. 

In this connection let me read an extract from the report of 
the International Red Cross Committee, protesting against some 
of the recent actions of the German Government, issued by them, 
as follows: 

In torpedoing hospital ships combatants are not attacked but de- 
fenseless persons, wounded who have been mutilated and paralyzed by 
shell fire, women who have been devoting themselves to: works of mercy 
and charity, men whose only weapons are such as to not take the 
enemy's life but help to preserve it and to alleviate their sufferings in 
some nieasure. 

So many additional atrocious deeds of violence and crime have 
been committed that I wonder to-day, as I think of them, 
how a single person in the United States can longer feel any 
sympathy for that Government of dynasties and kings who 
would rid the world of all that men hold dear and all the rights 
of mankind as free people. 

Mr. President, my own belief is that the Government of Ger- 
many has maintained an elaborate spy system in every civilized 
country of the world for many years; that their military effi- 
ciency has been brought about by their ability to gather informa- 
tion as to conditions and protective preparations in all countries, 
through her spies, in advance. Without doubt, many of these 
German spies are in our land to-day, and I am not basing this 
statement on a guess, but upon real information that has been 
furnished in many ways. g 

Mr. President, only the other day I received an anonymous 
letter criticizing me most bitterly for making a donation of 
a few dollars to the Belgian relief fund. This communication, 
as I have said, was unsigned, and was mailed in my State on u 
railway train, The writer advised me that my donation would 
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not go far to feed the starving orphan children of Belgium, 
whose condition, he says, was brought about by shipments of 
munitions, supplies, and so forth, from America; nor would it 
help in satisfying the people whom I had betrayed, as he puts it, 
who elected me. He further adds that if I really wanted to as- 
sist these poor, unfortunate people, that I stop talking about the 
war; that the great majority of us who voted as we did in 
Congress are responsible for the deaths of millions. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not care anything about this letter personally. I 
did not think there was as mean a man in all America; much 
less in my own State. This letter was typewritten in red letters 
upon the back of an application soliciting a subscription for 
Belgian relief work. I desire to publicly denounce this man 
as a moral coward, because any man who does not have the 
courage to sign his name to a letter of that kind is a coward. 
I am endeavoring to ascertain who the sender of this communi- 
eation may be, because I consider him a dangerous man in his 
community, and I hope he may be apprehended. I want to 
“smoke him out,” and may succeed in doing so when he sees 
this public statement. 

Mr. President, I have received much honest criticism from 
my constituency with regard to my official acts in these war 
matters; and I accept the same with the greatest consideration 
and honor the man who has the courage of his convictions and 
who will write to his Representatives and express them under 
iis signature. I naturally want to please my constituents and 
always solicit their advice and counsel, because I was sent here 
by them to represent them. But if I am not permitted to vote 
on a great moral question, as this question is to me, as my own 
conscience dictates that I should, I would no longer desire to 
occupy a seat in the great American Congress; and I shall 
accept without a murmur the conclusions of the people of my 
State in these matters, trying always as best I can to follow 
their wishes. 

In conclusion let me say that in voting for this measure to- 
day I shall feel that I am casting my vote to help protect our 
land from the ruthless evils of militarism and help rid the world 
of a Government that, to my mind, has committed the greatest 
series of crimes ever committed by any Government of the 
civilized world. 

This is not a war by any means against the German people, 
but it is a war to the end between a shoddy plutocracy and a 
real democracy. A war between those who wear the badge 
of distinction and authority only by birth to oppress on one 
hand and those who are the real foundation and backbone of 
their country on “the other side. 

And, as much as I value friendship, I would rather lose all 
the good friends I have than to take any other position upon 
this great moral question than the one I have taken during this 
Congress. While my mistakes in life have been many, my 
prayer to God is that I may never feel that a mistake has been 
made in my votes on these grave questions that confront our 
people to-day, the outcome of which may decide our future 
destiny as a nation of free people. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when the unanimous-consent 
rule was adopted the implied obligation was that all amend- 
ments to be presented should have some consideration. We 
began our operations under that rule five hours ago and we have 
not yet disposed of the committee amendments. If I had sup- 

that the time between the commencement of the operation 
of this rule and the taking of the final vote was going to be so 
unequally divided, I should not have consented to it. A part 
of the agreement is that amendments which are pending here, 
offered outside of those by the committee, would be considered. 
I want at this time to give fair warning that unless some of 
the amendments in which I am interested receive the consid- 
eration of a vote I may not consider myself bound by the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, I trust the vote by which 
this amendment was adopted will be reconsidered. If we are 
to have the compulsory system, if men are to be selected, I 
think they ought to be taken after their character has been 
formed, after the young man has improved his opportunity to 
finish his education or rather his college course. I think the 
maximum age limit should not have been greater than 30 years, 

I had some experience in the little war we had with Spain in 
1898, and I found that the men over 30 years of age could not 
stand the hardships of the campaign; that they did not recover 
from disease as rapidly as the younger men; and for that reason 
I think 21 to 30 the right age. The man of 21 has usually finished 
his college course; he is a mature man, physically; he is able 
to resist the bad influences that ordinarily surround a man in 
army life; he has grown to manhood with habits fixed; he can 
meet the duties of his place. The man of 30 is in the prime of 
physical manhood, and I submit that the emergency does not 
at this time demand the services of older men. I think if we 


are going to have a compulsory service, which God forbid, from 
21 to 30 should be the ages taken. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I was very much 
struck by the observation of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas]. Of course, he means, high-minded man that he is, 
that he will be bound by the unanimous-consent agreement; I 
know that I did not misunderstand him in that regard; but 
this bill must return here from a conference later, as we are 
already in disagreement with the House, and there is going to 
be ample opportunity for Senators who desire to discuss the 
merits of the bill to do so when it comes back from conference. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, amendments can not then be 
offered. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no, Mr. President; I was talk- 
ing about general debate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Amendments which are most important to 
some of us have not yet been reached. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If any Senator wants to discuss 
the main question, he can be heard, and he can be heard with- 
out limit, when the conference report comes back from the two 
Houses. I do not understand why so much time is taken now 
in general debate, I have not taken any of it. If Senators de- 
sire to discuss the main question, they will have abundant op- 
portunity before the two Houses have finally agreed upon the 
bill; and we ought within the time prescribed by the rule to 
make some progress, at least, in the disposition of necessary 
amendments which ean not be debated, as the Senator from 
Colorado so well said, after 12 o’clock to-night. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Both sides of the proposition have 
been discussed, and I do hope the Senate will reconsider the 
vote and allow us to fix the lower age limit at 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Missouri. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I move to fix the maximum 
age limit at 30 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out “25,” before the word “ years,” 
and insert in lieu thereof 30.“ 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and having been taken, 
resulted—yeas 41, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—41, 
Ashurst Hitchcock Owen Swanson 
Bankhead usting Page Thomas 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak. Poindexter Thompson 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Townsend 
Cummins Jones, Wash Reed Trammell 
Curtis Kenyon Sheppard Vardaman 
Fletcher se Shields Walsh 
Gallinger La Follette Simmons Wolcott 
Gore McKellar Smith, Md. 
Gronna Martin Sterling 
Hardwick Norris Stone 

NAYS— 44. 
Beckham rry McCumber Smith, Ga. 
Brady Hale McLean Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Harding Myers Smith; S. C. 
Broussard Hollis New Smoot 
Calder James Penrose Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal, Pittman Underwood 
Colt Kellogg Robinson Wadsworth 
Dillingnam King Saulsbury arren 
Fernald Knox Shafroth Watson 
France Lewis Sherman eeks 
Frelinghuysen Lodge mith, Ariz, Williams 

NOT VOTING—1i1. 

Fall Kendrick Newlands Pomerene 
Goff Tane Overman Tillman, 
Hughes Nelson Phelan 


So Mr. THosras’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I move to amend by striking out “ twenty- 
five” and inserting “ twenty-nine.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
moves to amend by striking out “twenty-five” and inserting 
“twenty-nine.” The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

The yeas and nays being taken, resulted—yeas 42, nays 43, as 
follows: ` 


YEAS—42, 

Ashurst Hitcheock Owen Stone 
Bankhead Husting Eam Swanson 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak. Poindexter Thomas 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Thompson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. ell Townsend 
Curtis Kenyon rammell 
Fletcher 2 ep Vardaman 
Gallinger La Follette Shields Walsh 
Gore McKellar Simmons Wolcott 
Gronna “Martin Smith, Md. 

Norris Sterling 
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NAYS—43. 

Beckham Hale McLean Smith, Mich. 
Brady Harding Myers Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Hollis ew Smoot 
Calder James Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Penrose Underwood 
Colt Kellogg Pittman Wadsworth 
Dillingham King Robinson Warren 
Fernald Knox Saulsbury Watson 
France Lewis Shafroth Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Sherman Williams 
Gerry McCumber Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—11. 
Broussard Hughes Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Fall Kendrick Newlands Tillman 
Goff Lane Phelan 


So Mr. TowNsSENv’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I move to strike out 
“ twenty-five ” and to insert “ twenty-seven.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire moves to strike out “ twenty-five” and to insert “ twenty- 
seven.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon ac- 
cepts the amendment. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
to offer his amendment? 

Mr. REED. Yes. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk, and which I think the chairman of the committee can 
accept. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to inquire 
of the Senator from Missouri whether the amendment which he 
proposes relates to the pending amendment? 

Mr. REED. I thought the pending amendment had been dis- 
posed of. s 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been; the Senate 
has not yet had an opportunity to vote on the amendment. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the chairman of the committee—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has 
the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the chairman of the committee will per- 
mit me, I desire to suggest to him the propriety of making the 
same change as to the age, on page 5, section 2, as that which 
has been made by the amendment just agreed to. Otherwise 
there will be a disparity between the two sections. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It will be somewhat out of order, but 
I am perfectly willing to do that, for it must be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The Chair hears no objection. The ques- 
tion now is upon agreeing to the amendment as amended. 
[Putting the question.] The amendment as amended is agreed 
to. The Secretary will report the next amendment, proposed 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to tender ‘an amend- 
ment, to be laid on the table for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
celved and lie on the table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope Senators will now let me get 
through with section 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 

The Secretary. In section 2, page 5, line 10, where it reads 
“between the ages of 19 and 25 years,” it is proposed to amend 
so as to read “ between the ages of 21 and 27 years.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The Chair hears no objection. The next 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 8, after the word “ registered,” 

in line 6, it is proposed to insert the following: 
Provided, further, That perona shall be subject to registration as 
herein provided who shall have attained their 21st birthday and 
who shall not have attained their 27th birthday on or before the day 
set for the registration; and all persons so registered shall be and 
remain subject to draft into the forces hereby authorized, unless ex- 
empted or excused therefrom as in this act provided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. The Chair hears none; and it is 
agreed to. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 


Is the Senator from Missouri going 


The Secretary. On page 8, line <3, after the words“ District 
of Columbia,” it is proposed to insert “and public officials and 
agents therein.” ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The Chair hears no. objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that finishes the com- 
mittee amendments, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. REED. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The SECRETARY. On page 6, line 9, after the word“ Terri- 
tories,” it is proposed to insert “duly ordained ministers of 
religion, students preparing for the ministry in recognized 
theological or divinity schools.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I hope the amendment will 
not be agreed to. I can conceive of no reason in the world 
why these men should be exempt from the service which is re- 
quired of other people. From all over the country we have 
been receiving from the pulpit exhortations to enlist, to take 
part in this war, to go to war. Now, it is proposed here to 
exempt divinity students from this service. I do not believe 
they would ask for such exemption; they ought not, at least, to 
ask for it; and I for one would most seriously object to elimi; 
nating this class from the operation of this law. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I merely want to say that the 
most urgent letters which I have ever received demanding 
war have been from ministers; and I do not think they ought 
to be deprived of the privilege now of going if they want to go. 
I agree with the Senator from Michigan in what he has said. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Missouri if he would be willing to accept an 
amendment to his amendment so that the exemption would not 
be extended to divinity students? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I understand the Senator’s amend- 
ment, it exempts ministers of the Gospel and students in divin- 
ity schools. 

Mr. REED. No; I can not accept the suggestion. I do not 
want to take the Senator’s time if he desires to speak; but 
when others are through I will state my reasons for this 
amendment and why I can not accede to the Senator’s request. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I think this is a very impor- 
tant and meritorious amendment, and that jt should by all 
means be adopted. It has been offered by a member of the 
committee, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I know it 
was very earnestly considered and discussed by a number of the 
members of the committee, to whose attention it was brought, 
and I think it ought beyond a doubt to be adopted. 

There are some ministers of the Gospel who object to being 
conscripted, drawn into war, and forced to shoulder arms. 
There are ministers who are willing, I am satisfied, in large 
numbers to volunteer to act as chaplains, and many of them 
will shoulder arms; but there are a few, I know, who have 
conscientious scruples against shouldering arms and fighting, 
and divinity students are, by reason and logic, in the same 
class There is no difference in fact or in principle. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. MYERS. With much pleasure. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to ask the Senator from Montana if 
it is not true that those who have such scruples against war 
would be exempt in any event? Is not that correct? 

Mr. MYERS. No; not unless the religious organization with 
which they are connected, as a part of its creed and doctrine, 
is opposed to warfare. : 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. GRONNA. Has the Senator from Montana received many 
requests from ministers asking to be exempted from going to 
war? ‘ 

Mr. MYERS. I have received some requests from ecclesiastics, 
especially in behalf of divinity students, that this amendment 
be adopted, and I am satisfied the Senator from Missouri, who 
offered it, has received like requests or it would not have been 
offered. À 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not wish to take the Senator's time, but 
the letters I have received from ministers have shown that they 
are the most militant class of people we have in our country, 
and I myself see no reason why they should be exempted. tt 

Mr. MYERS. I can not yield any further, because my time 
has nearly expired. f 8 
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I have been informed that the divinity students of the coun- 
try, whose number is not very large—there are not so many of 
them as there might be or ought to be—if drawn into war will 
not be able, many of them, to graduate from the theological 
seminaries in sufficient numbers to take the places of the minis- 
ters who have to retire from the ministry and of those ministers 
who die. The pulpits of the country should be kept filled. It 
is very essential that they should be. The war should not be 
allowed to close the churches. Many ministers will enter the 
Army as chaplains, others as fighters, This war may last several 
years. No man knows how long. If so, pulpits will be vacant, 
churches closed. An appeal has been made to some of us not 
to drag from their studies the few thousand theological stu- 
dents—all too few—many between 19 and 25 years of age. Let 
us grant it. We can afford to do that. They are needed where 
they are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Montana has expired. 

Mr: THOMAS. Mr. President, I have offered an amendment 
to the same section, and it is designed to produce in some degree 
a similar result; that is, to broaden the exemption which is re- 
ported in the committee bill. 

While I shall support the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri, I want, in speaking to it, to emphasize what 
seems to me to be one of the gravest injustices of this exemption 
section. I refer to that part of it which is designed to exempt 
from the operations of. the bill those who have conscientious 
scruples against war, and then confining the exemption to those 
who, having such scruples, are members of denominations of 

_ Which that is one of their articles of faith. 
~ Mr. President, I can see good reason for the exemption of 
divinity students—not ministers; I am perfectly willing to in- 
clude them, and they ought to be included in the operation of 
this bill, especially those militant ministers of the gospel, who 
go upon the theory that Christ came into the world not to estab- 
lish peace but with a sword. | 

I am unable to perceive, Mr. President, how and by what 
process of reasoning a man who is conscientiously opposed to 
war and not a member of a religious denomination must submit 
to the requirements of this measure, while his neighbor, pos- 
sessed of such scruples and belonging to a religious denomina- 
tion, is made exempt. If we are to exempt that class of people, 
fundamentally the line of division should not be drawn between 
those who, in addition to possessing the scruples, are members 
of churches and those who do not possess any affiliation with 
churches. Consequently I want, as soon as this amendment is 
disposed of, to offer the one to which I now refer, in the hope 
that that invidious discrimination will be stricken from this 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I was going to offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Before I do so, may I have the amend- 
ment stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. i 

The SECRETARY. On page 6, line 9, after the word “ terri- 
tories,” it is proposed to insert: 

1 students ing for th 
TTT 
Mr. REED. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 

York yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will not offer any amendment 
to that. The amendment I offered has been considered. It 
applies only to a few people, in the long run, and I hope it 
will not be complicated by any amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am very much in favor of one portion 
of it, and not so much in favor of the other. 

Mr. REED. Well, I will make a statement now, with the 
Senator's permission, on this amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall be very glad to hear the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, everybody knows that ministers 
of the Gospel and priests are not going to be drafted and put 
on the fighting line. That never has been done by any country 
within my knowledge. At the same time, we all know that each 
regiment will have its chaplain, who will be a minister, priest, 
or rabbi, some ecclesiastic, who will take his place with the 
men in the camp and on the field. We also know that organi- 
zations of good women of churches will go about on their mis- 


sions of mercy, will do their part; we know that there will not 
be a battle field on which the Sisters of Mercy will not be 
found, and where theré will not also be found good women of 
other denominations doing the holy work of ministering to the 
wounded and caring for the corpses of the dead. The minister 
will be there; he will be militant enough to take his place as a 
minister on the battle field. The priest will be there; the 
danger will not keep him from the zone of fire. 

All that is asked—and it has been asked—is that those who 
are about to become priests or ministers, who are attending 
regular theological seminaries, who are fitting themselves for 
ecclesiastical duties, who have already devoted themselves to 
the mission of peace and of charity and of religion, shall not 
be taken from their schools probably in the very finishing year. 
The exemption will only be of a very smaH number of men in 
the aggregate. It will only reach men who are duly entered at 
the regular theological schools as divinity students. 

I hope that the exemption will be allowed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, has not the Senator any 
fears that there will be a great rush to these divinity schools 
upon the part of young men? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. The language of the amendment re- 
quires that they must be students preparing for the ministry 
in recognized theological or divinity schools. Now, of course. 
it would be possible for some individual to take advantage of 
it, but I do not think that is a danger. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator could easily meet 
the objection—if it is an objection—of our friend from New 
Hampshire by interlining the words “ at the passage.” 

Mr. REED. I will insert the words “students who at the 
time of the passage of this act.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope the Senator will make it read 
“approval of this act.” 

Mr. REED. “Approval of this act,” then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rise simply to give my sup- 
port to the amendment, and to say to the Senate that in my 
last visit to the city of Chicago, my home, I was visited by a 
delegation of ministers of different denominntions, pointing 
out the justice of such an exemption and calling to my atten- 
tion the fact that many of their youth will be tendering their 
sacrifice in this conflict, and that by allowing these young gen- 
tlemen to finish their course, when they have finished they will 
then still be subject to service—many of them, as the Senator 
from Missouri has wisely pointed out, as chaplains or in other 
ways. I also beg to fortify, if I can, the observations made here 
that the Senate may not overlook the fact that in nearly all of 
these religious organizations there will be women who will 
make sacrifices immeasurable and indescribable; and in con- 
sideration of that, if there were no other, we could afford to 
grant the exemptions sought in the amendment. 

I sincerely trust the amendment may meet the approval of 
the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, just one word. 

I am in entire accord with the sentiments expressed by the 
Senator from Illinois. I have had a great many communica- 
tions from Pennsylvania requesting an amendment of this kind, 
and I had intended to offer such an amendment myself; but I 
recognize that it comes with propriety from a member of the 
majority in this Chamber.. 

I heartily hope that the amendment will be adopted, and 
that the Senate conferees will see that it remains in the bill 
when the conference takes up the consideration of the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I now ask that the amend- 
ment to which I referred be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 6, line 13, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “any person to serve” and to insert in place 
thereof the word “service”; also to strike out all after the 
words “ who is,” in line 14 of the same page, down to and in- 
cluding the word “ organization,” on line 19 of the same page, 
and to insert the words “conscientiously opposed to engaging 
in such service,” so that the clause as amended will read: 

And nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require or 

compel service In any of the forces herein provided for Dy any persón 
who is conscientio: opposed to engaging in such service, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think I have already con- 
sumed my five minutes on this amendment, and I therefore 
submit it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the amendment says, as I un- 
derstand it, that every man who is conscientiously opposed to 
entering the military service shall be exempt. Is that correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. It provides that nothing in the act shall be 
construed to require or compel him to serve. As the bill is 
now drawn that provision is limited to those with conscientious 
scruples who are members of religious organizations. 

Mr. STONE. Well, if you confine it to religious organiza- 
tions and it is a part of a religious creed like the Quakers, for 
example, I see no objection to that; but if you frame it so that 
any man who is conscientiously opposed to going into the mili- 
tary service will be exempt, the Lord only knows what that will 
lead to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I wish to add that the amendment which I propose is that which 
is in the English conscription law; and while I would vote to 
strike it out entirely, I must again insist that there is, to my 
mind, no justification for such an exemption which is confined 
within such narrow limits. It is not democratic. 

Mr. STONE. I have great faith in the judgment of my friend 
from Colorado, and if he thinks it is all right I have nothing 
more to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I think we ought to have some 
information on this subject. I will ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to tell us why this was not put on the 
bill in the committee. Will the Senator from Oregon kindly in- 
form the Senate why the amendment that is now offered by the 
Senator from Colorado was not put on in the committee, so that 
we may vote intelligently? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will state that that 
particular question was not considered in the committee, further 
than that portion which is now embraced in the bill exempting 
certain organizations whose creed is opposed to war, like the 
Quakers, the Mennonites, and so forth. This particular feature 
of it was not considered, and yet I think it ought to be recog- 
nized. The English law recognizes it. The English law excludes 
the idea of irresponsible persons making this claim, because it 
provides for a method of appeal. There is a tribunal to try out 
the man’s claim that he has conscientious scruples, and a right 
of appeal is given. I think if this idea is going to be embodied in 
the bill it would be better to go a little further and to provide 
some sort of a tribunal. 

Mr. STONE. That is the point about which I wish to ask my 
friend from Oregon. e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator spoke of tribunals in England, I 
suppose, to try out and determine the claim of a drafted man 
that he was conscientiously’ opposed to military service. We 
have no such tribunal here, however; and I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oregon if a man is drafted under the pro- 
visions of this bill, and he says that he is conscientiously op- 
posed to war, conscientiously opposed to going into battle and 
shooting at men, which means the killing of men, whether that 
mere statement of his is to operate to exclude him or to exempt 
him from service? s 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
a word, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoOLLETTE] has 
introduced an amendment providing a method of procedure to 
ascertain that fact corresponding substantially, as I under- 
stand, to the British practice. 

Mr. STONE. But the procedure of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, whatever it may be, has not been agreed to by the Sen- 
ate. Now, if it should not be—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It has not been offered. I have had 
no opportunity to offer it. 

Mr. STONE. Well, it has not been offered. That is sufficient ; 
and if it should not be agreed to by the Senate when offered, 
then we will have this provision in the bill which in effect says 
that any man who is called to the colors may say that he is 
conscientiously opposed to service in the military forces. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Missouri has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
he offer his amendment in connection with mine. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If it is in order, I will offer my amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Colorado: 9 f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That is in order. The Secre- 
tary will state the substitute. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I send it to the desk and ask to have it 
read. I think it is self-explanatory. — 

The Secrerary. On page 18 of the bill, after line 16, it is 
proposed to add a new section, to be known as section 12, and 
to read as follows: 


Sec. 12. At the time of registration as provided for under the terms 
of this act, or within 20 days thereafter, any person so registering may 
make application to the local tribunal hereinafter provided for, or a 
plication may be so made in his belialf, for the issuance of a certificate 
of exemption from the provisions of this act upon the following grounds: 

First. On the grourd that it is expedient in the national interest 
that such applicant or person in whose behalf said application is made, 
instead of ng employed in military service, be engaged in other work 
in which he is habitua ly engaged or in which he wishes to be engaged, 
or if he is being educated or trained for any work that he should be 
continued to be so educated or trained; or 

Second. On the ground that serious hardship would ensue, if the man 
were called up for Army service, owing to his exceptional financial or 
business obligations or domestic position; or 

On the ground of ill health or 8 or 

Fourth. On the pouon of a conscientious objection to the under- 
taking of combatant service in the present war. 7 

And such local tribunal, if the members of a majority thereof con- 
sider the grounds of the applicant established, shall grant such cer- 
tificate of exemption accordingly. Such certificate may be temporar 
or final, according to the judgment of the local tribunal, except that if 
8 upon the fourth ground of exemption above stated, it shall be 

nal. If the applicant sustains his claim for exemption under the 
fourth ground by his uncontradicted oath, the local tribunal shall grant 
suca a certificate of 3 The certificate of exemption as to 
other grounds specified shall state whether the same is temporary or 
2 oat in any case shall state the ground upon which the same is 
granted. 

The local tribunal may allow an anonca ton to be made after the 
8 time in any case in which it is shown to its satisfaction that 
the failure to make the pop hestion within the required time has arisen 
owing to the absence of the applicant abroad, or owing to any other 
eause which appears to the tribunal to afford a reasonable ground for 
allowing the application to be so made. 

There shall a local tribunal for each congressional district in 
the several States, for the Territories, and District of Columbia, and 
such local tribunal shall sit at a pace or places to be designated b 
it, within the congressional district, or at the county seat of eac 
county, within said congressional district, in each of said Territories, 
and in the District of Columbia, and shall so sit a sufficient time to 
hear and pass upon the a lications for said certificates of exemption. 

Each local tribunal sh: consist of not less than five members and 
shall be appointed by the President, and a majority of each local 
tribunal shall be made up of persons not in the service of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and shall be residents of the eongressional 
e Territory, or District of Columbia for which they are ap- 
pointed. 8 

There shall also be an appeal tribunal for and acting within each 
State, Territory, and the District of Columbia, consisting of not less 
than five persons to be 8 = the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. ach appeal tribunal shall hold its 
sessions at the State capitol of the respective States and at such 
places in the Territories and the District of Columbia as the President 
shall direct. Both local and appeal tribunals may act through com- 
mittees appointed by them consisting of not less than three members 
of the tribunal, but the action of each committee shall be approved 
or disapproved by a majority of the respective tribunals before such 
action shall become effective. 

There shall also be a central tribunal, consisting of not less than 
five persons, to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Such central tribunal shall hold its ses- 
sions in the city of Washington, D. C. The Government, or any per- 
son authorized to act for the Government, or any applicant, or per- 
son making application for another for the certificate of exemption 
herein provided for who is aggrieved by the decision of the local 
tribunal, may appeal from the local tribunal to the appeal tribunal 
and similarly from the appeal tribunal to the central tribunal. 

The local tribunal shall make and keep a record which shall include 
the name and residence of the applicant or person in whose behalf 
said application is made, the grounds upon which the Sinton is 
made, a statement of the evidence offered for and against the applica- 
tion, and the decision of the local tribunal, together with an explicit 
statement of the reasons therefor. Upon any appeal from the ‘decision 
of the local tribunal as herein proven the local tribunal shall forth- 
with transmit to the appeal tribunal a copy of its said record, dul 
certified by it to be a correct and true copy thereof. An appeal shall 
be sufficiently taken by a notice in writing, signed by any person au- 
thorized to act for the Government, or by the applicant, or the person 
making application in his behalf, stating that the party signing such 
notice thereby appeals from the decision of the local tribunal. Such 
notice of appeal shall be filed with the local tribunal within five days 
from the time the party is notified in writing of such decision. Upon 
request of the party appealing, the local tribunal shall furnish to him 
a true and certified copy of the record. 


may elect. The sopra tribunal shall make and keep a record of the 
proceedings before it on each application, including its decision and the 
reasons therefor, substantially as herein provided for making and 
keeping the record of the local tribunal. The appeal tribunal, on 
appeal to the central tribunal, which may be taken substantially as 
herein provided for the appeal from the local to the appeal tribunal, 
shall transmit to the central tribunal a duly certifi copy. of the 
record of all proceedings on said appeal. The central tribunal shall, 
upon notice to the respective parties, proceed to hear and determine 
said appeal and give written notice to the 5 of its decision. In 

said parties may appear 
in person or by representative. The President may make such addi- 
tional rules and regulations for the said several tribunals as may be 
necessary to give effect to this Act, and otherwise said tribunals 
may make rules and regulations 1 2 their proceedings, — 2 
over All proceedings before said tribunals, and each of them, shall be 
public, . ; 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
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La FoLLETTE] for the amendment of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THOMAS]. f 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity carefully to examine that amendment. I have pre- 
pared an amendment providing for tribunals which I under- 
stand has the approval of the chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee and of the War Department. It is much simpler in 
form than the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. It 
provides in substance for local tribunals to be appointed by the 
President from the civil authorities of the various States. That 
the Senate may know the nature of this amendment I ask to 
have it read as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Add the following to section 3 of the act: 

“The President shall make rules and regulations to carry out the 
terms and provisions of this section and provide for the issuance of 
certificates of exemption or partial or limited exemption and for a 
system to exclude and discharge individuals from selective draft. 

“There shall be created under the direction of the President local 
tribunals in the several States or subdivisions thereof, composed of 
the members of the local civil government, to decide all questions of 
exemption under this act and also all questions arising under the draft 
for partial military service or for including or 9 individuals 
or classes of individuals from the selective draft, which shall be made 
under the rules and regulations aforesaid, and may also provide for an 
appeal tribunal.” 

Mr. STONE. Do I understand from that that the President 
of the United States is to provide for these tribunals, that he 
establishes them by an Executive order? I caught in listening 
to the reading this much, at least I think I did, that the local 
tribunals were to first pass upon the questions raised and that 
there should be the right of appeal. An appeal to what tri- 
bunal? Is it a tribunal to be established by Executive order 
or how? It is not provided for in the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota. i 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand the plans of the War Depart- 
ment call for the creation of tribunals under the State authori- 
ties—that is, to be appointed by the governors from the civil 
authorities of the local communities in the States—and a central 
tribunal to review the findings of the local tribunals. That is 
practically the English system. Of course the exemptions must 
be decided upon by local boards. That could not possibly be 
done by a central board in Washington. The amendment pro- 
vides that— s 

There shail be created under the direction of the President, local 
tribunals in the several States— 

It is not left optional— 


in the several States or subdivisions thereof, composed of the members 
2 555 aa civil government to decide all questions of exemption under 
s act— 


And so on. ` 

Mr. STONE. “And so on” will not do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will read the balance of it, then: 
and also -all questions arising under the draft for partia] milita 
service or for including or qischarmi individuals or classes of indi- 
viduals from the selective draft, which shall be made under the rules 
and regulations aforesaid, and may also provide for an appeal tribunal. 

Mr. STONE. How is that appeal provided for? 

Mr. KELLOGG. By order of the President. 

Mr. STONE. It is an Executive order? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is an Executive order. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator from Min- 
nesota to define what he means by “ composed of the members of 
the local civil government.” Does that mean the county or 
municipality or State? What authority would the Senator have 
in mind in Pennsylvania and in his own State? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I mean any subdivision of the State which 
will be used for a registration district in which it may be neces- 
sary to haye a tribunal; for instance, a county or a city in the 
State of Pennsylvania. í 

Mr. PENROSE. Would he appoint the mayor of a city and 


— ss 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. PENROSE. May not the Senator answer me out of my 
own time, because I want the information? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It would include the mayor, councilmen, and 
officials. of a city—township officials, if necessary—or county 
officials, whatever was adopted by the Executive order as the 
subdivision in which the enrollment was made and in which the 
tribunal should act exclusively. 

Mr. PENROSE. It seems to me that this provision is very 
vague and would lead to endless confusion. You would have 
rulings by the local civil government in Pennsylvania, what- 
ever that term may mean, and rulings of another character 
by the local civil government of Minnesota, whatever that 


th 


may mean. It seems to me the whole proposition ought to 
be under the control of the Federal authority. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is. 

Mr. PENROSE. You appoint the local State officials, I 
understand. 

Mr. KELLOGG. They are only members there under the 
direction of the President, and constitute the boards to be 
appointed by the President. If you have one ruling in Minne- 
sota and another in Pennsylvania, the board of appeal will 
settle it. They are Federal officers, but they are taken from 
local civil officers of the State. 

Mr. PENROSE. That does not mean anything to me, as 
far as Pennsylvania is concerned, because there we have bor- 
oughs, townships, counties, municipalities, and State officials. 
By the time the appeals are passed upon the war will be over. 
I am going to vote against the amendment. I do not intend 
to say any more about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I believe the question 
before thé Senate is the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin 
to substitute his amendment for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado. : 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Wisconsin offered his 
amendment as a substitute for mine. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope very much the motion to substi- 
tute will not prevail. The amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin provides a rather elaborate system by which appeals are 
to be made to a central tribunal, all to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, as I understand from the rather hasty examination I have 
been able to give it. The machinery of such a proposal would 
be almost more than the Federal Government could carry and 
operate. 

The bill which is now under consideration, you will note, Mr. 
President, provides, in section 5, page 8, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall utilize the services of local officers. After a 
deliberate study the bill was drafted upon the theory, with re- 
spect to the draft provisions, that it would be very unwise and 
practically almost impossible for Congress to attempt to legis- 
late down to the last details as to how the draft should operate 
in all the communities of the United States. It was the hope 
and policy of the. Military Affairs Committee, I think I am 
justified in saying, that the purely administrative features of 
the draft should be left to the administrative officers of the 
Government, acting and cooperating with the administrative 
officers of the States and municipal subdivisions of the States. 

During the Civil War the draft law of 1863 was operated 
under the charge and control of the provost marshal general, 
Gen. Fry. The operation of the law was placed almost entirely 
in the hands of the Federal Government, and it was under his 
charge. That was done, Mr. President, because in that unfor- 
tunate hour apparently Congress and Mr. Lincoln’s administra- 
tion did not feel that it could trust all the local officers for a 
faithful and honest administration of the draft law. It was 
well known at that time, and it is well known now, that during 
the Civil War there were communities in the Northern States 
which were not entirely loyal to the Federal Government, and 
not all of those local officers could be trusted to enforce the law. 

That, thank Heaven, is not the condition to-day, and I have 
been informed upon reliable authority that it is the hope of the 
administration and its desire to have the hearty and honest 
and faithful cooperation of the local officials all over this broad 
land of ours in an honest administration of the draft law. 

The particular portion of the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin which bears any relation to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colorado will be found on 
page 2, lines 11 and 12, of the print of the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and this is the only part of it which 
I can find that has anything to do with the proposition made 
by the Senator from Colorado. On line 11 it reads: 

Fourth. On the ground of a conscientious objection to the under- 
taking of combatant service in the present war. 

That is very different from the contention which the Senator 
from Colorado has been making. The Senator from Colo- 
rado has been contending, and he, of course, is entitled to 
his conviction and his contention, that a person who has a 
conscientious conviction against war in the abstract, against 
bearing arms in any war as a matter of principle, should 
be exempted, but the provision in the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin would go to the extent of saying that 
any man in the United States who has a conscientious convic- 
tion against taking part in this war shall be exempt. I call 
that to the careful consideration of the Senate. H 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New York has expired. : 2 

Mr. THOMAS. Before the Senator from New York takes his 
seat, I think he is entirely mistaken as to my position. Under 
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such a bill as this, whose purpose is selective draft, based on 
the principle of universal liability to service, none of these 
people should be exempt; but if a part of the class is to be 
exempted by the bill, then I purpose to extend it so as to in- 
clude all others of the class, whether identified with a religious 
organization or not. Otherwise we impose a privilege upon men 
affiliating with retigious orders to the exclusion of noncommuni- 
cants entertaining similar convictions. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I had intended to invite the 
special attention of the Senate to the feature of the amendment 
tendered by the Senator from Wisconsin, to which reference 
has been made by the Senator from New York so pointedly. 
Apparently the idea is that there are two classes of people in 
this country who have these conscientious objections. One 
class has conscientious objections to engaging in war under any 
cireumstances or under any conditions. It has conscientious 
objections against engaging in war at all. Another class has 
no such general conscientious objections to enga in war, 
but while they are quite willing to engage in any ordinary war 
they have conscientious objections to engaging in the particular 
war which is now going on. Just what class of people there 
are in the country who while they have no conscientious objec- 
tions to engaging in war generally have conscientious objections 
to engaging in this war I can not very well guess. 

But there is another feature of the amendment which is 
worthy of our attention. The framer of the amendment has 
very logically provided that the unsupported affidavit of the 
person claiming the exemption is sufficient to justify a finding 
in his favor. It reads: ' ic 

If the applicant sustains his claim for exem 
ground by uncontradicted oath, the local t 
a certificate of exemption. 

So his own oath with respect to the matter practically be- 
comes indisputable and conclusive. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I wish to ask the Senator if he con- 
strues that as meaning that there is no appeal whatever from 
the statement of the man who is disposed to protest against 
the draft? 

Mr. WALSH. If the tribunal found upon the apporte 
statement that he had these conscientious scruples. I ‘can not 
conceive upon what ground an appellant tribunal would reverse 
its decision. 

But, Mr. President; I desire to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that exactly the same objection can be validly 
made against the amendment offered by the Senator from Col- 
orado, because when a man comes forward and asserts upon his 
oath that he has conscientious scruples against engaging in war, 
how is it possible to controvert and overcome that proof? By 
what means? I suggest to the Senator from Oregon, who has 
charge of the bill and who is a good lawyer, How will we go 
about it to submit evidence to overcome an affidavit of that 
character? 

Some very estimable gentlemen called upon me yesterday 
afternoon asking my support for an amendment such as that 
tendered by the Senator from Colorado. I offered this objection. 
It was said, “ Oh, well, of course the officers will know whether 
or not they are honest about it.” I said, Take the town 
loafer, for instance. Suppose the town loafer does say, ‘I have 
conscientious objections to engaging in war.’ How can you 
démonstrate that he has not?” 

Mr. KELLOGG. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. My amendment does not purport in any way 
to fix any exemptions whatever but only to pass upon exemp- 
tions which the law shall fix. 

Mr. WALSH. I was not addressing my remarks to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota, but I am 
addressing myself to the practical aspect of the proposition 
offered. I do not mean to assert that it is just to exclude or 
exempt any of these men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). The time of the Senator from Montana has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted 
to say just a word upon this amendment, I will state that the 
amendment follows very closely the English statute adopted, as 
I now recall, on the 27th of January, 1916, excepting that, as to 
the conscientious objector, I add the words “in this war.” 
These words do not appear in the English statute. 

I did that, Mr. President, as anyone can very readily, I think, 
understand, because it seems to me there may be in this country 
a very large body of people subject to the draft who would 
have conscientious objections against being enlisted into the 


—.— under the fourth 
I grant such 


service to go to a foreign country to fight against Germany and 
Austria. We have upward of 10,000,000 citizens of the United 
States who are of German or Austrian birth or German or Aus- 
trian parentage. Of course they can be drafted; and it may 
be that it would be the policy of those who make the selections 
to take them, simply because some of them might be reluctant to 
go and might have conscientious scruples. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I can not yield to anybody when 
I have but five minutes. 

It seemed to me that, just as a practical question, they ought 
not to be drawn into the service and ought not to be required 
to go into the service to fight against their own kith and kin, 
provided they have conscientious objections to so doing. We 
want soldiers whose hearts are in the work that is assigned to 
them, soldiers who have no reservations whatever. If we are 
to make an army effective, it ought to be an army that has no 
scruples against shooting the people with whom we are at war. 

Mr. President, my amendment does provide that the oath or 
affidavit of the conscientious objector shall be final. I think 
it must be final. If he shall have made contradictory statements, 
if it appears by testimony offered and taken by the tribunal that 
the affidavit which he files is contradicted by statements which 
he has theretofore made, then it ought to be thrown out; but if 
he stands there clean handed, clean conscienced, and says, I 
ean not bring myself to kill” in this war, then his affidavit 
should be accepted. I know, Mr. President, that such an attitude 
arouses a feeling of resentment and in a way prompts the 
desire to reach out and draft those who occupy such a position 
and compel them to serve. So it was in the draft in the Civil 
War. History tells us that the draft was prosecuted in the 
Democratic districts much more thoroughly than in the Re- 
publican districts, just to make the antiwar Democrats who 
opposed the draft go to the front. They desired to put an officer 
behind them with a revolvér and make them fight whether they 
wanted to do so or not. That is the reason President Lincoln 
said in a letter, which has been published during the war now 
on, “ You can not get them down to the front; they wonld sift 
out on the way”; he said, “it was like trying to shovel flèus 
across a barnyard ; you would lose most of them before you got 
across.” 

In framing this amendment I have followed the Engiish 
statute. If England, after having been in the war for 18 months 
or 2 years, in her conscription act recognized the conscientious 
objector and permitted him to be exempt from the draft, ought 
we not to do so here, when we are not under the stress that Eng- 
land was under for men at the time she adopted the draft? We 
are right at the outset of this war, when the additions made 
through volunteering in all of the fields open for volunteering, in 
the Regular Army and in the militia, are being filled as rapidly 
as can be and at this time there exists no reason for the United 
States to be more stringent or less liberal in fixing exemptions 
than was England at the end of two years of this devastating 


war. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I feel that a man who 
is conscientiously opposed to fighting ought to be excused. I 
will take one instance. A minister of the Presbyterian Church 
came before our committee some days ago. He was a fine look- 
ing fellow, and differed from his congregation largely and 
differed from the Presbyterian ministers generally, being con- 
scientiously opposed to war or fighting. That class of men—- 
and he was a good man—would go to jail before they would 
go to war. The result has been in England that the jails are 
full of people who would not go; they will sacrifice their lives 
before they will go to war. I have great patience with a man 
of that kind; but I am not at all in sympathy with the class 
of men my distinguished friend from Wisconsin has spoken of, 
men who, as a group, are opposed to fighting the fatherland; 
for instance, if they happen to be natives of any of the central 
powers or descended from citizens of any of them, because they 
do not want to fight them. I am not at all in favor of excusing 
them, for they ought to be placed on exactly the same footing 
as any other citizens, 

Mr. President, while I am entirely in sympathy with excusing 
men who have conscientious objection. the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Wisconsin goes too far. The amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] pro- 
vides for a tribunal, a civil tribunal created in the State, under 
regulations of the President, it is true, but directly appointed by 
the governor of the State. Therefore there will be a tribunal 
to try out the question, provided some such amendment as that 
suggested by the Senator from Montana is included in the bill. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Would the amendment I have offered 
meet the approval of the Senator from Oregon, the chairman of 
the committee, if the words “in this war” were stricken out? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is too cumbersome. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. It follows exactly the machinery of the 
English statute. They have these three tribunals there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think for this emergency it ought to 
be a simpler piece of machinery, leaving it to tribunals that 
will be created under the regulations to be prescribed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before we have a vote on 
this amendment, I think it but fair that I should express my 
convictions. I supposed that this was a war between the 
American Nation and come other nation, and I had supposed 
that we were to be Americans who were to fight the battles. I 
did not suppose that anyone would think it proper that we 
should excuse any man on the ground that his sympathies were 
un-American, no matter who his ancestors may have been. 

I think it not inappropriate to say right here that our an- 
cestors fought our own blood in the War of the Revolution, 
and when we applied the draft we did not say to every man in 
America, “ You can decline to conie under the draft if you say 
you have a conscientious objection to fighting one of your own 
blood, or fighting against the country from which you have only 
a short time been severed.” It seems to me that we ought to 
ignore everything else in this matter but the idea of American- 
ism, and that we ought to fight that battle as Americans. 

I want to say a word in opposition to the idea that has been 
given expression by the Senator from Oregon, that he would 
excuse any man who would come and say that he was conscien- 
tiously opposed to fighting in war. Why, Mr. President, the 
moment you do that every traitor and every “slacker” would 
have no objection to coming forward and swearing that he was 
conscientiously opposed to fighting in any war. We would leave 
the traitors at home. Mr. President, because I and my family 
may believe that it is right to lay down our lives for our coun- 
try, I do not think any other man has the right to say, “I do 
not believe in it, and you and your family can lay down your 
lives to protect mine, because I have conscientious objections; I 
have conscientious scruples against fighting in any war.” 

This whole proposition is based upon the theory that every 
American owes to his country the duty of serving it even to the 
extent of giving his life to his country. That is what you are 
basing this idea of draft upon. I have no use for any portion 
of the provision in the bill itself which says that any people 
belonging to a creed which does not believe in battling for your 
country need not be called upon to fight. 

Mr. President, this is not a question of my belief or a question 
as to the belief of some one else as to whether or not war is 
proper. The country of which we are citizens has decided that 
we should go into this war, and we ought not to allow any man 
to escape the duty of citizenship simply because of a religious 
view. He has no greater right than I have because of any view 
he may have. 

Mr. President, after this war is started any great church can 
change its creed and put into it an article that it does not believe 
it is right to war, and we might thereby lose a half or a third 
of the fighting force of our country. Before we get through, 
if there is only one vote to strike out all of that section which 
excuses any American citizen, no matter what his religious con- 
victions, no matter what his religious views may be, from sery- 
ing his country and doing his duty for the country that protects 
his life and his liberty, and that of his children, it will be my 
vote. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FoLLErTE] spoke very plainly and frankly about one 
phase of his amendment. He says there are hundreds of 
thousands of citizens of the United States who are natives of 
Germany or Austria and who, therefore, might have con- 
scientious scruples against fighting their relatives in those 
countries, against engaging in war with those countries. That 
may be true, There is a very large element of our population 
which is composed of natives of one or the other of those 
countries ; but if they are naturalized citizens when they became 
naturalized they renounced all allegiance to all foreign countries, 
sovereignties, princes, and potentates whatsoever, especially 
allegiance to the country from which they came. They took 
an oath; they swore that they renounced all allegiance to those 
countries. I know that it is.the custom of many judges, who 
are authorized by law to admit foreigners to citizenship by 


naturalization, to ask applicants whether, if war should arise 
between the United- States and their native countries, they 
would be willing to take up arms on behalf of the United States 
and fight the armies of their native countries; and some judges 
make it a rule, if applicants do not answer the question in the 
affirmative, to deny the right of citizenship; and I think they 
are right in doing so. 

Unless a man is willing so to cast his lot with us as to take 
up arms in the event of war between this country and the 
country of his birth, I do not believe he is entitled to American 
citizenship or that he would make a good citizen. If there are 
any naturalized citizens who are not willing to take up arms 
against the country of their birth, I think their citizenship 
ought to be revoked. I do not believe they are worthy of being 
citizens of this country. 

I am not at all in sympathy with the idea that because a 
man was born in Germany or Austria-Hungary, if he has 
scruples against taking up arms against his relative over there, 
he ought to be excused from enlisting in the Army of the 
United States. If that is his state of feeling, he is a dangerous 
citizen. If there are any such people in this country, it may be 
that they have been engaged in blowing up munition factories 
in this country, and perhaps it is against them that the De- 
partment of Justice is compelled to employ special agents to 
keep track of their doings. If so, they are entitled to no 
especial consideration. 

So, with due respect to the Senator from Wisconsin, I do not 
think that suggestion is any valid argument in favor of his 
amendment. In fact, I will say that with me it is an argu- 
ment against the amendment; and I shall vote against it on 
that account, as well as for other reasons. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I think the provisions of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE] involve a very serious question. The amendment 
creates distinctions between our citizens and segregates the 
men who were born in Germany and the men who were born 
in Austria-Hungary into an exempt class by themselves, for the 
Senator explained that it was not his idea so much to meet 
the objections of those at large who had conscientious scruples 
against war, but to meet that condition which he believes exists 
among the men of foreign birth—the Germans and the Aus- 
trians who might have such conscientious scruples. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. 
reciprocity. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am sure the Senator from California 
does not wish to misrepresent what I said. I said nothing of 
the sort; and I wish here simply to make that denial. 

Mr. PHELAN. I so understood the Senator, and the RECORD 
will speak for itself. In order to justify his amendment, any 
way, he said there were large numbers of Germans and Austria- 
Hungarians who would have conscientious scruples against 
fighting against the men of their own race. I think up to the 
time when war was declared there was a sentiment among that 
class of our fellow citizens against the declaration of war—it 
was a mere sentiment; but I believe the vast majority of them 
were satisfied that, if in the judgment of the President and the 
Congress it was necessary, in vindication of American rights, 
to declare war, they would elect to go with America. < 

I have personal assurances of that from my German-American 
friends. I have letters and I have had personal communica- 
tions orally, assuring me that that was the general sentiment 
among Germans. Some of the German newspaper press pub- 
lished in this country, believing to the contrary, were inciting 
their compatriots to resistance and opposition, thinking, for 
some reason, that that was the best policy for the German- 
American newspaper; but that idea has been repudiated by the 
real Germans; and, if you will observe, their societies and 
press have, since the declaration of war, on many occasions de- 
clared their loyalty to America. 

I wish to state, and to record it as a matter of record, that in 
1913, in August of that year, I was in Europe, having been 
commissioned by the President of the United States to interest 
foreign governments to participate in the Panama-Pacifie Ex- 
position, to which the President had invited the nations of the 
world. In Munich I sought an interview with Count von Bern- 
storff, who then and until recently was the ambassador to the 
United States from Germany. 

Among other reasons which I urged why Germany should 
participate in that exposition celebrating the construction of 
the Panama Canal was that there was a vast number of Ger- 
mans in this country who would take a pride in an exhibition 
made of the resources of the German Empire. He immediately 


I will yield to a question as a matter of 
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resented that. Much to my surprise, he substantially said, “ Do 
not talk about those people. We do not care what they think or 
want. They have deserted the Fatherland. They have run 
away to avoid military duty. They have been false to the old 
traditions, They are outlaws”; and that was the sentiment of 
official Germany then, as I believe it is to-day. They regard 
these good people, who are expected to render service to the 
autocracy now, as outlaws, as men who have fled from their 
duty, I think our German-American citizens should know and 
understand that, which is the Prussian estimate of them, and 
they would be confirmed in what I believe to be their sincere 
conviction, that their duty lies with America in this struggle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The time of the Senator from 
California has expired. The question is on the substitute of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the request seconded? [A 
pause.] The Chair does not think so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for a rising count. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those who sustain the request 
for the yeas and nays will please rise. [A pause.] 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This is for the yeas and nays, Senators. 
Do you not want to go on record? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those who are opposed will 
rise. [A pause.] The request is not sustained. The question is 
on the substitute offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The substitute was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator. from Minnesota 
{Mr. KELLOGG] intended to offer his amendment—and I agreed 
with him to accept it—as a part of my amendment. I should 
like, therefore, to have them considered together. His amend- 
ment provides a method of procedure which wili make my 
amendinent effective, if carried. It has been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado ac- 
cepts the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota. 
The Secretary will state the amendment as it now stands. 

Mr. BRADY. Let the amendment be stated, Mr. President. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado, the following 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask to have the Secretary read the whole 
amendment, I did not hear it. 

The Secretary. The amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado reads as follows: : 5 

On page 6, line 13, strike out the words “any person to serve“ and 
insert in place thereof the word service“; strike out all after the 
words “ who is,” on line 14 of the same page down to and including 
the word “organization” on line 19 of the same page and insert the 
words “conscientiously opposed to engaging in such service,” so that 
the clause as amended will read: 

And nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require or 
compel service in any of the forces herein 3 for by any person 
who is conscientiously opposed to engaging in such service. The Presi- 
dent shall make rules and regulations to carry out the terms and pro- 
visions of this section and provide for the issuance of certificates of 
exemption, or partial or limited exemption, and for a system to exclude 
and discharge individuals from selective draft. 

There shall be created, under the direction of the President, local 
tribunals in the several States or subdivisions thereof composed of the 
members of the local civil government, to decide all questions of ex- 
emption under this act, and also all e arising under the draft 
for porum military service, or for including or discharging individuals 
or classes of individuals from the selective draft which shall be made 
under the rules and regulations aforesaid, and may also provide for an 
appeal tribunal. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I wish to offer this amend- 
ment not as a part of any other amendment but as an amend- 
ment to this bill by itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
accepted the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota 
and offered it as a part of his amendment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, I withdraw it, then. I do not want 
it voted on as a part of another amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am sorry I misstated the understanding 
that I thought I had. I will offer that amendment as a part 
of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado as modified has been stated. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from Colorado now has offered the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Minnesota as a part of his amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; he has. 5 

Mr. KENYON. I ask the Senator, then, if he will not change 
the word “may” in the last line to “shall”? As this amend- 
ment now stands, the President may provide for an appeal tri- 
bunal. I think we should leaye it in such shape that he shall 
provide for it. 

Mr, THOMAS. I will accept that amendment, 


Mr. KENYON. I suggest, then, inserting the word “shall” 
in the last line instead of “ may.” 

The Secretary. So that it will read “shall also provide for 
an appeal tribunal.” i 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to hear the first 
part of that read, so that we can see what the exemptions are 
and who can be exempted on account of conscientious scruples 
about going into war. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It does not provide any exemption at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the amendment be read in 
extenso, 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 
The amendment has been read, but the Senate is not in order, 
o that the Senators can hear it. Let us have order in the 

enate. 

The Secretary again stated the amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply want to say that 
this provision practically excuses from entering into this war 
any American citizen who has a conscientious objection against 
joining the service in this war; and, of course, it practically 
annihilates and destroys the whole system of compulsory service 
provided in the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I wish to say that with the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado coupled up with this 
I am opposed to both of them. I am in favor of my amendment 
because it has been approved by the War Department and by 
the chairman of this committee; but coupled up with an amend- 
ment which excuses anyone who has scruples against going to 
war, I am opposed to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there is a great deal of force 
in what the Senator from North Dakota has said; but this bill 
does provide for an exemption of all these citizens who have 
conscientious scruples, provided they belong to some religious 
organization. Now, either that should go out of this bill or 
the amendment which I have offered should go in. There are 
plenty of loopholes in this bill of which the so-called slacker will 
take advantage without expressing the existence of any con- 
scientious scruples. My amendment, however, will equalize this 
bill and make the exemption as extensive as the thing which 
it assumes to exempt whether the individual coming within the 
exemption belongs to a religious denomination or not. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, under the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Colorado 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is reminded that 
the Senator from California has spoken on this amendment 
once. 

Mr. PHELAN. Excuse me—not on this amendment. This is 
an amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado. Am I 
in order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will resolve the 
doubt in favor of the Senator from California. He may pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. PHELAN. Under the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, not only those who have conscientious 
scruples will be exempted, but it would also give an opportunity 
to others for their own convenience, arising from their own lack 
of zeal, their own cowardice, to make a declaration or oath that 
they have conscientious scruples; and hence it would open the 
door to all the slackers, so called, who desired to avoid Army 
duty. 

I do not quite agree with the Senator from Colorado in his 
desire to equalize all classes of citizens, those who do not belong 
to any society and those who do belong to societies, which for 
time immemorial or since their foundation, have been opposed 
to war. I happen to have in my hand a letter from the Friends’ 
Society. It is the only society that I know that has conscien- 
tious scruples against war. There may be others. It reads as 
follows—and I think it would be a matter of information to the 
Senate at this moment: 

Dran SENATOR PHELAN: In the April 2 address of President Wilson 
I find this clause: “ Who should in my opinion be chosen upon the 
principle of universal liability service.“ 

For 20 years I have been the presiding clerk or moderator of Cali- 
fornia yearly meeting of the Friends’ Church, an organization in entire 
harmony with the Society of Friends as a whole, which for more than 
250 years has declined to take part in war use we dare not take 
human life under any circumstances, Three times each year in our 
business meetings our members are asked the following question : 

“Do you maintain the Christian principle of peace and consistently 

frain from bearing arms and from 23 military service as 

of the Gos i 


re 
incompatible with the precepts and spiri Tf 
Germany's military system has driven all the Wriends from that 


Sincerely, JOHN CHAWNER. 


765 SUMMIT AVENUE, PASADENA, CAL., 
April 3, ion. 
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I take it that this is an organization that is contemplated 
in the committee's bill that for a long time, without any ex- 


peetation of war, has committed its members to a conscientious 


opposition to war. I think if we came to the pass where we 
needed more recruits I would be in favor of calling upon the 
Society of Friends to supply their quota; but there is no neces- 
sity now. If we respect an organization of this kind that has 
for a long time, not in contemplation of this war or any other 
war, conscientiously declared its principles, it would be well 
for us to do it without opening the doors to every slacker who, 
without any sincere and long-established convictions might de- 
clare also his so-called “conscientious scruples” in order to 
avoid service. 

When the Spaniards invaded the New World they found 
on the islands of the Pacifie and the Caribbean a great number 
of people who were pacifists, and others who were warlike. 
They called the pacifists in contempt “pacificos,” and they 
defined a pacifico to be a fellow who would, without resistance, 
bare his neck to the Spanish yoke. I think that the pacificos 
ought to be taught the lesson of America—that we bare our 
neck to no man’s yoke, and that we will take up arms, and 
if necessary sacrifice our lives, rather than to submit to volun- 
tary slavery. So I have no respect for a pacifico who sub- 
mits to oppression without resistance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 

California has expired. 
- Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, lest there should be some con- 
fusion about this amendment, I wish to say that it seems to me 
that the amendment that was intended to be offered by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] is an amendment that will 
add strength to the bill; but coupled with the amendment as it 
now is, in my judgment, it is injurious to the bill and should 
be voted down. 

The committee gave careful consideration to all of these mat- 
ters and has presented here a bill that is workable and fair; 
but the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota makes the 
matter of local control of the exemptions plain and explicit, and 
it should be adopted. 

Therefore I wish to say that it is my purpose to vote against 
this amendment as it is presented here at this time, and if the 
Senator from Minnesota again offers this amendment alone I 
shall be very glad to support it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado inad- 
vertently made a mistake in a statement a while ago in his 
remarks. I did not dare to ask leave to correct him at that time, 
in view of the fact that he had only five minutes at his dis- 
vo The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would remind the 
Senator from Montana that he has spoken once on this matter. 

Mr. MYERS. Not on this amendment. This is the Thomas 
amendment. I spoke on the La Follette amendment. The La 
Follette amendment was up when I was speaking last. This is 
the first time I have spoken on the Thomas amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was a substitute for the 
Thomas amendment; and the Chair is of the opinion that the 
discussion ought not to be prolonged when it contravenes the 
spirit of the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. MYERS. Are not the La Follette amendment and the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] dif- 
ferent things? 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One is offered as a substitute 
for the other, and the speaking was upon the amendment. The 
unanimous-consent agreement, as the Chair understands it, 
limits the speaking to five minutes and once for each Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. If the Chair rules that speaking on the La 
Follette amendment bars me from speaking on the Thomas 
amendment, of course, I shall not appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado, as modified. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KELLOGG and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair believes that the 
amendment presented by the Senator from Minnesota should be 
next considered, because it has been discussed already, and the 
Senate is familiar with it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I offer the amendment, and make no re- 
marks upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. It is proposed to add the following to sec- 
tion 8: 

The President shall make rules and regulations to carry out ‘the 
terms and provisions of this section; and provide for the issuance of 
certificates of exemption or r or limited exemption, and for a 


or to exclude an e individuals from selective draft. 
here shall be created, under the direction of the President, local 


tribunals. in the several States or subdivisions thereof, composed cf 
the members of the local civil government, to decide all questions of 
exemptions under this act, and also all questions arising under the 
draft for partial-military service or for including or discharging indi- 
widuals or classes of individuals from the selective draft, which shall 
be made under the rules and regulations aforesaid, and shall also pro- 
vide for an appeal tribunal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer an amendment, which I sak that 
the Secretary may read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert, after line 11, on 
page 2: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to raise 500,000 
volunteers under the provisions of “An act to provide for the raising 
of the volunteer forces of the United States in times of actual or 
threatened war,” agra April 25, 1914, in so far as the same is not 
inconsistent with the ‘terms of this act; and he shall immediately call 
out and train 500,000 volunteers. Should that number not enlist 
within 90 days all deficiencies shall be secured by draft as herein 
provided. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, earlier in the week I ad- 
dressed the Senate on the subject of this amendment, and I 
do not propose now to go into it further than to repeat that 
this is the amendment which those who believe in the volunteer 
system going along with the conscription system favor. 

Mr. President, I might say that under the terms of this 
amendment the bill known as the conscription bill is not inter- 
fered with at all. Conscription goes on just as before. All 
the arrangements are to be made. The ‘enrollment, the exemp- 
tion, and the conscription, everything goes on in perfect order 
under the bill, amended as well as unamended. 

All that this amendment does is to authorize the President to 


call out 500,000 volunteers between now and the time when the 


conscription bill can possibly go into effect. The Secretary of 
War very frankly stated before our committee that it would 
be impossible to enroll all the 6,000,000 of men ‘under the conscrip- 
tion bill, to fix the exempted classes, to have the conscripts in 
readiness to begin training. He said it would be at least 
August 1 before that could be done. 

Now, my amendment simply provides that the President shall 
at once call out 500,000 volunteers and begin to train them. 
It is not expected to send troops—untrained volunteer troops— 
to Europe, any more than it is to send untrained conscript troops. 

The troops are to be trained in precisely the same way 
whether they are volunteers or whether conscripts. The only 
purpose of this amendment is to give the patriotic citizens of 
America the right to volunteer and go out to fight for their 
country. 

We hear on all sides that there are no patriotic men in this 


country, still I for one believe that Americans are just as 


patriotic as ever, and I believe if they were given the oppor- 
tunity in separate units to volunteer and fight for their country 
they would be doing it, and I think time is the essence of the 
situation. 

I think the very first thing we ought to do is to organize an 
army, and not just prepare for organization. Suppose we pass 
this bill as it is and then wait for three months. We do not 
know what is going to happen. Many changes may take place 
in three months. But if you organize an army now, if you 
provide that volunteers may come forward now, if you put them 
in training camps now, if you start and train them now the 
Germans will know that we mean business, and we will mean 
business. 

I want to say, Mr. President, here and now, that I have no 
confidence in the kind of fighters that have to be driven to fight. 
If a man wants to fight he has to have the fighting spirit in him. 
If a nation wants to fight it has to have the fighting spirit in it. 

I believe America has that fighting spirit, and that all we need 
to do is to give an opportunity to those who want to fight for 
their country to come forward and fight for her, and they will 
respond in the old-fashioned American way. This plan does not 
interfere with conscription. Conscription is just made more 
complete and stronger. 

This is the opportunity for all of you who believe that 


American patriotism is not dead, that we are still a courageous: 


people, that we are still a brave people, to show your belief by 
your votes. The opportunity is here now for you to give 


-| patriotic men a chance, to give free men a chance. 


We are putting the burden of this war upon a very small class 
of our citizens. Why not let them all come in who desire to 
come? That is the question I ask of you, Senators, to put to 
yourselves now. 

I do not believe that the patriotic, courageous men of America 
have any sympathy with the idea that patriotism is dead and 
that we have degenerated into a nation of conscripts. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senate will adopt my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, two plans for raising an army 
are before us for consideration, presented, respectively, by the 
majority and by the minority of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Both plans recognize the necessity of relying ultimately upon 
uniyersal compulsory military service. Both plans afford to 
those who may be drafted an opportunity to volunteer in either 
the Regular Army or the National Guard. Both plans pro- 
vide for raising and equipping a new organization, outside of 
the Regular Army and the National Guard, amounting at first 
to 500,000 men, with authority vested in the President to in- 
crease that number by 500,000 additional men. Where the plans 
differ is in the method of raising the first 500,000 men for the 
new organization. 

The majority recommend that volunteers be admitted only 
to the existing military units—to the Regular Army and to the 
Natienal Guard; that the new organization be raised solely by 
the method of a selective draft, under which each citizen liable 
to service shall be assigned by the military authorities to the 
post where he may be most useful to his country, not where he 
may prefer for reasons of his own to perform his service.. 

The minority recommend that volunteers be invited to enlist 
in the new organization for a period of 90 days, and should 
the full number of 500,000 not be secured within that period, 
the balance be secured by selective draft. 

It clearly appears that both the majority and the minority 
recognize the merits of the selective draft as our ultimate 
reliance for an adequate army, and that both recognize the 
advantage of permitting accessions to our Army through the 
volunteer system, But the minority would give the volunteer 
system a chance to supply the new organizations at the outset; 
they would permit the volunteer spirit to exhaust itself before 
the selective draft is resorted to. 

The minority evidently hope that the new organizations may 
be completed before the volunteering shall cease, but no one 
can assure us that such a happy result would be reached. No 
one claims with confidence that all the men we may need in the 
present war may surely be secured under the volunteer system. 

We can all see that it would be a source of gratification for 
our country and for our allies and a fine object lesson for our 
enemies if the Members of Congress in both Houses could 
reach a substantial agreement upon this one point of difference 
and adopt a compromise that would substantially satisfy both 
groups, 

But such a compromise is hardly possible where a change in 
a traditional policy seems desirable, particularly in a matter of 
such importance as the method of raising an army. Instead 
of chagrin that we can not agree on all points, we should rejoice 
that our differences are so small. r 

As this debate closes it is evident that the fine fighting quali- 
ties and the patriotic spirit of the volunteer are fully appreci- 
ated. To him we all accord his cherished opportunity for volun- 
tary service. It is equally evident that our admiration for the 
volunteer proceeds from our realization that he has qualities 
that have not been granted to every citizen. And because we 
may not have enough of these exceptional men to win the fight 
we must plan from the outset to draw upon the mass of our 
citizens under a plan which will insure us the maximum fighting 
strength of the Nation’s manhood in case the exigency demands 
that maximum strength. We must conserve our forces for the 
last lap of a long race. 

An immediate call for volunteers would doubtless bring the 
enlistment of many thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
of men within a few days. But we are not supplied with tents, 
cots, clothing, equipment, and arms for so many recruits. Our 
Mexican expedition exhausted our supplies and our appropria- 
tions, The last session of Congress closed without the passage 
of an Army appropriation bill. While we are waiting for the 
enrolling and classifying of our potential soldiers we shall be 
gathering our supplies and constructing our barracks and train- 
ing our officers for their use. The time will not be wasted. 

Meanwhile volunteers, more than half a million, will be 
eagerly sought and received into our existing Regular Army 
and National Guard, where officers are ready to train them and 
veterans are ready to set them a good example. I have the 
word of the Secretary of War for this readiness to accept vol- 
unteers when the law permits their enlistment for the period of 
the existing war. It would be manifestly unfair to urge en- 
listment now in the Regular Army when such enlistment would 
require three years’ seryice with the colors and three years’ 
service in the reserve. - 


Most of us recognize the great advantage of having troops 
in the same regiment as nearly homogeneous as possible. The 
Regulars and the militia are now composed exclusively of vol- 
unteers. It is desirable that recruits for these branches of the 
service continue to be volunteers. In this way jealousies and 
distinctions and discriminations are avoided. No one would 
think of having black men and white men serving in the same 
regiment. There are similar objections to haying volunteers 
and conscripts serving side by side. The volunteer may think 
he is superior to the conscript. The conscript may think so, or 
he may not. But the difference is bound to be discussed and 
it will probably cause trouble. 

For the same reasons the new organizations, the units made 
up of the 500,000 men who will be raised under the first section 
of the bill, should be homogeneous. If the first regiments should 
be raised by enlisting volunteers, and then volunteering should 
cease, it is obvious that losses in the volunteer regiments must 
be supplied by conscripts. And at once we should have the 
condition that we are seeking to avoid. 

Moreover, the Secretary of War would be expected to give the 
volunteer system a fair trial. Those who favor the volunteer 
system would be reluctant to see it fail. They would urge more 
and more drastic methods of stimulating recruiting. It was my 
fortune to spend several months in the Canadian Provinces in 1915 
and 1916, and I know at first hand of the taunts and worse that 
greeted every man of military age from every billboard and shop 
window, at every public meeting, and in gatherings of every 
sort. “Volunteer” means one who enlists of his own free will. 
Recruiting methods such as I have seen in practice rob enlist- 
ment of every trace of genuine voluntary action. They smack 
rather of duress, intimidation, and deception. I fear that ad- 
vocates of yolunteering would not be satisfied unless the most 
extreme methods should be tried. 

I can well imagine the sullen resentment of a young man 
who finds himself wearing a uniform as a result of a “ volun- 
tary” enlistment secured by such means. His decision may 
have been hasty and ill-considered, the result of impulse and 
soon regretted. But it was voluntary. He has only himself to 
blame. 

But if he finds himself, even though reluctant, in the service 
of his country as a result of a general law, impartially en- 
forced, he blames no one—himself least of all—and regret and 
remorse are not in him, Moreover, his comrades are his equals 
in every respect—no one can claim any superiority in courage 
or patriotism—and he knows that he has had a fair chance. 
One of the miracles of humanity is our resignation to certain 
death a few years hence because we know it is inevitable and 
because we know it is universal. 

We must not divide our young men into heroes and stay-at- 
homes. We must not take advantage of their impulses to lure 
them into decisions they may regret. We must not browbeat 
them into a dangerous service when we know they do not realize 
what that service means. Let us show them, honestly and 
patiently, why we are fighting this war; why their services are 
required; and what methods we are employing to treat them 
fairly and impartially. 

With every sympathy for the high motives of the minority 
in seeking to bridge the gap between the volunteer system and 
the selective draft, I am convinced that a compromise is not 
in this crisis desirable. Even if such a compromise were ac- 
ceptable to the people at this time, I am satisfied it would 
not prove acceptable when the plan had to be tried out. Fair- 
ness and heroic measures are required of us in times of great 
stress. It is better to meet the issue squarely and abide by 
the decision of the majority than to try a middle ground which 
may prove dangerous. 

I shall vote for the immediate application of the selective 
draft system in the happy assurance that those who favor the 
volunteer system, in case they are outvoted, will join us in 
passing the bill by a rousing majority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time of the Senator from 
New Hampshire has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
make any extended remarks on this bill, but I simply wish to 
state briefly the reasons for my vote. 

I have favored the volunteer system for raising an army in 
the United States. The very best soldiers of the Nation in 
the past have come from the volunteers. However, I have always 
considered and viewed this subject in times of peace when it 
was unnecessary to raise an army beyond peace strength. For 
this purpose it has proven satisfactory to most nations, but it 
seems to be undisputed that in times of war it has sooner or 
later broken down and it has become necessary to resort to draft, 
It seems to be the opinion of those who haye made careful study 
of the question, and who have become expert in military mat- 
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ters, that a selective draft system will be necessary sooner or 
later in the present emergency. We are cautioned by the spe- 

cial commissioners from France and Great Britain, now in our 

country on a joint mission to cooperate with the United States 
against the common enemy, not te make the mistakes their 
countries did, but to profit by their errors and start right. If 
we are obliged to resort to the draft at all, it would seem 
better for the soldier and the country to begin with the system, 
as there could then be ne stignia attached to anyone who may 
have failed to volunteer. All the Soldiers of a similar age will 
have offered their services to the country, and it will not be the 
fault of the man who is left at home if he is not accepted by 
the Government. All these remaining at home will be required 
to perform some other patriotic service of equal importance, 

This method is expected to bring about universal obligation in 
order to secure the greatest military efficiency. Those who 
may not wish the selective-draft system to apply to them are at 
perfect liberty to volunteer in either the National Guard or the 
Regular Army to bring these organizations up to war strength 
under present laws, which will require something over 500,000 
men. 

There is another and stronger reason for favoring the se- 
lective system. We find those who were originally opposed to 
this war, and people with pro-German sympathies, crying for 
the volunteer system, but intimating at the same time that they 
believe it will fail. They seem to be opposed to the selective 
system because of the fear that it will produce the necessary 
army to conquer Germany. Some have even gone so far afield 
as to argue that the selective-draft system is unconstitutional 
under our form of government, and, to sustain their conten- 
tion, have the audacity and gross ignorance to point to the 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, which has no ap- 
plication whatever to the power of the Government to raise 
an army. 

While personally I would prefer to see the volunteer system 
tried out first under the same restrictions as laid down for 
the selective-draft system, yet inasmuch as the President, who 
is Commander in Chief of the Army, and the General Military 

_ Staff, his chief advisors, are all of the opinion that the best 
results can be obtained by using the selective-draft system 
now, I am willing to lay aside my personal preference and yield 
to the wishes of those who are specially charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying on the war. The time for argument 
over details is at an end. The time for united action is at 
hand. It is the plain duty of all Americans now to work and 
act together for the honor and safety of the country. We are 
now at war, and this is a war measure, and I shall not place 
a single straw in the way of those charged with the duty of 
vigorously prosecuting the war and bringing it to a speedy and 
successful conclusion. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I am for the 
pending measure, sponsored by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. I am with some mis- 
givings, to vote for it; but I desire that it shall provide for 
the right of our people to volunteer and the acceptance of volun- 
teers up to the time that the draft shall be actually made. I 
have followed the President in his request for a declaration 
of war; I have followed him in all the legislation that he has 
asked us to enact; and, so far as may be consistent with the 
retention of the liberties of our people, I shall follow him in 
all that he may desire for the successful prosecution of this war. 

But in the exigencies and in the emergency which require 
extraordinary legislation upon our part I would endeavor to 
disturb as little as possible the habits of life and the homes 
of our people. The great desideratum of government, after all, 
is the contentment and the happiness of the governed. So far 
as human wisdom could devise America presents to the world 
this desideratum. This war, rightly and righteously under- 
taken, would be a sorry thing if it left an irritated, discon- 
tented, and unhappy people. When the safety of the Natioa 
requires, we may justly demand the maximum, the supreme 
human sacrifice, but this maximum sacrifice must be taken with 
the minimum of harm and hurt to the happiness and contentment 
of our people. The American people can not be measured nor 
their attitude determined by comparison with any other race. 
Ours are a people who have never known drastic restrictive 
measures. Little have we felt and little have we heeded the 
heavy hand of the law. The discipline requiring great sacri- 
fice and the subordination of the individual to the State is 
little known to us. A contented, happy, free people in the larg- 
est sense of the word have understood and enjoyed the fullest 
liberty. Overnight, now, as it were, the most drastic of all 
laws we apply to this people. I will do it as an emergency and 
a war measure, Dut only as an emergency and a war measure do 
I acquiesce in it. I would, however, break the force of it dur- 


ing the period of preparation—provide, if possible, the solvent, 
that when the day comes the act may be better understood. 

Admittedly the mechanics of the draft will require some 
months for preparation and perfection. During that period 
the call could be made for volunteers, and volunteers accepted. 
Contemporaneously we may prepare for the draft and receive 
those who wish at once to serve the Nation. Under the laws 
of 1914 and 1916, as was demonstrated by the eloquent Senator 
from Missouri, the waste and the inefficiency attributed to the 
old volunteer system will be eliminate, and the men who, in the 
interim until the draft shall occur, present themselves as volun- 
teers will be trained and equipped with the same prudence 
and care as those who will be selected by the draft. 

Under the proposal of the amendment presented for volun- 
teers; volunteers and conscripts are to be trained alike and 
similarly equipped. Neither will be sent into action until en- 
tirely fit, and both will have the utmost care bestowed upon 
them; both will be subject to the same law, the like rules, and 
the identical rigorous preparation. Under these circumstances 
I can see no good reason why men who to-day want to serve 
their country should not be permitted to fight for it; why those 
who wish to volunteer in the three months which must elapse 
before the draft may not be received and enrolled. 

Our people are not yet war conscious. What a rude awaken- 
ing the draft will be! We are battering down the last distin- 
guishing barrier; we are now destroying the last proud tradi- 
tion that made us a Nation of sovereign free men, instead of a 
nation of mere military units,. I am willing to do this tem- 
porarily for world democracy; that the philosophy of govern- 
ment which would obscure the light to mankind and would re- 
tard civilization may not be vindicated and justified by vic- 
tory; that the intellectual and the spiritual, necessary for the 
character of a nation, and without which no nation can per- 
manently endure, may be dominant world factors. 

I would do it, though, in the manner which would least dis- 
turb the domestic relations of our people, least violate their 
sensibilities and their traditions, least affect their contentment 
and their happiness. And this we can do by the preparation 
of our volunteers, by making our people war conscious, in 
familiarizing them with the emergency and the imperative ne- 
cessity. 

We ask nothing in relation to the volunteers that will not be 
done in relation to the conscripts as well. I am unable to fol- 
low some of the arguments which I have heard on this floor, 
by which the volunteer is said to be unequal, inept, and unfit, 
but by which the same man, when he is conscripted, has every 
military virtue. The amendment which is proposed here now, 
which is asked to be accepted by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, merely provides that contemporaneously with the prepa- 
ration for the draft, merely while we are getting ready for the 
draft, which we all accord and for which all of us will vote, 
you permit the Americans with red blood in their veins, who 
want to fight for their country, to have that right by volun- 
tarily asserting it unto their Government. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the objection to the propo- 
sition of the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] is that 
by adopting temporarily the volunteer system you, as it were, 
prevent the full operation and best use of the draft system. 
The reason that conscription has been odious is because of the 
fact that in this country a volunteer system has always pre- 
ceded the draft system. All eligible persons who failed to be- 
come volunteers were regarded as “slackers,” shirkers, and 
cowards, even when valid excuses existed. That is the prin- 
cipal reason why hatred attached to the draft. The odium 
will be again renewed if you have the two systems by which 
men are enlisted in the service of the United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— ' 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I can not yield in my five minutes. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield for just a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. : 

Mr. REED. Have you not all been boasting that you have 
those two systems now? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, I want to say that, in 
my judgment, the time has arrived when we must have but 
one system; and when we have that one system there will be 
no taunt of cowardice directed to the man who fails to join 
the Army. The very thing which has produced “slackers,” the 
thing which has visited upon the conscript system the popular 
reproach, lies in the plan under which opportunity was first 
given to volunteer with consequent reflection upon those who 
later had to be conscripted. No odium attaches to the French, 
Russian, German, and Austrian soldiers, and they were all con- 
scripted. They have no volunteer system in those countries. We 
are now entering upon a broader field than we have ever ven- 
tured upon before. The present world conflict is more gigantie 
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than any war which has occurred in its history. There are That eminent gentleman, Mr. Æsop, who gave the world so 


19,000,000 men in arms in Europe to-day, and more than 10,000,- 
000 have been killed or disabled. It seems to me that we can 
neyer raise our proportion of soldiers for this conflict under any 
system of volunteering. In every war of any magnitude each 
nation: sooner or later has been compelled to resort to con- 
scription. We did in the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, 
and in the Civil War. 

Suppose we have to raise 2,000,000, or 3,000,000, or perhaps 
4,000,000 men; will anyone contend that we can raise these 
armies under a volunteer system? Yet if we rely first upon 
the volunteer system and then resort to conscription the draft 
will again become odious to the people and every eligible man. 
who falls to volunteer will be stigmatized_as.a; dadger. The 
result will be when conscription .comes;, the; drafted man will 
lack that inspiration of courage, and “devotion: which a soldier 
ought to possess.« But if men understand that they owe the duty 
of bearing the burdens when they have shared the benefits of 
government, they will recognize when drafted that they are 
simply performing a service which they should not avoid. 

When volunteering precedes a draft the latter system becomes 
not only degrading to the men drafted, but it is demoralizing in 
its effects upon all the eligibles not in the service, and they con- 
stitute from five to ten times as many as those who enter the 
ranks. Eligible men who refuse to volunteer when their country 
calls, as I have said, are regarded as shirkers, dodgers, and 
cowards, and the consciousness of such sentiment toward them 
weakens their moral stamina.’ There is nothing that so saps the 
sterling qualities of manhood as a sense of want of courage: 
Thus the establishment of a volunteer system to precede con- 
scription in a great and long war will sow the seeds of degenera- 
tion of the spirit among many of the_eligibie men, which: ulti- 
mately must have its deplorable effect upon the character of a 
great part of the people of a nation. : wert: 

When we find that we must calculate upon large armies, 
knowing, that we can not raise them by the volunteer system, it 
is best and fairest that we should start with the one system to 
which we must come. George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Abraham Lincoln advised it. It can not be said to be an 
un-American policy or such true Americans and patriots as 
they were would never have urged it. Nearly all the military 
experts both of America and Europe have declared for it. The 
President of the United States, who is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and who will receive the credit or suffer the blame 
for the conduct of the war, wants it. Should we tie his hands 
in such a crisis? That system is called the selective-iraft sys- 
tem, It is, in fact, the selective-service system. 

First. It is equitable. It. is. fousted upon the theory that 
equal benefits. of government should compel the carrying of 
equal burdens of the Government; that the rich and poor 
should, as to enlistment, be upon an exact equality; that it is 
unjust for willing hands to do all the work and the unwilling 
to do none. 

Second. It is expedient. It is not past for the future civiliza- 
tion of the Nation that only the brave, strong, full-blooded, 
patriotic Americans, the flower of the youth of the land who 
would volunteer, should be sacrificed in the battles fought; for 
all, and that the future generations should be built up from 
the weak and those who shirked their duty. 

Third. It is.am,economic necessity. The most effective par- 
ticipation in war is supplying those agencies most needed. 
When -the British Premier says the paramount necessity of 
Great Britain is ships, ships, ships; when the French com- 
missioners say France needs most not soldiers but foodstuffs, 
coal, steel products, and military supplies, it is an economic 
waste to permit farmers, chemists, miners, munition makers, 
shipbuilders, and factory hands for Army supplies to abandon 
their work so necessary for the success of our cause to volun- 
teer into a service less needed. The citizen must surrender the 
individual right to choose his occupation which he 
in time of peace and yield to the paramount necessities of the 
Nation in time of war. The selective-service system proposes 
to refuse to draft men who are in pursuits the products of 
which are most needed in the prosecution of the war. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I contend that.the passage 
of this bill is wise, expedient, and necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Colorado has expired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, one of the most singular illus- 
trations of the versatility of United States Senators is the 
ability of Senators to argue awhile on one side of a question 
and then argue awhile on the other side, and in both instances 
to reach the particular conclusion that suits the purpose of the 
moment. 


many delightful fables describes a certain animal that had one 
set of legs on its belly and another set of legs on its back. When 
it was pursued and the set of legs it was then using grew tired 
it just flopped over and used the other set of legs. In this 
way the strange creature could run perpetually d so was 
never overtaken. We have that class of logicians in the Senate. 
We are told in one breath by Senators who advocate the draft 
that it is all right to have the draft, because along with the 
draft we are going e hn opportunity for 500,000 men to 
volunteer in the Natio: Guard and Regular Army, and hence 
that there is a full outlet for all the patriotism and all the 
yalor of all American citizens, because they can volunteer. 
This then, gentlemen, is highly desirable and it will work 
admirably. In the next breath we are told that if we permit 
volunteering and conscription at the same time the two systems 
can not exist together. Thus we have these gentlemen running 
part of the time on one set of legs and part of the time on an- 
other set of legs, but in each instance they are able to vote for 
the conscription bill. Now, is it not time to quit that sort of 
thing in the Senate? 

Either it is true that we haye here a conscription plan with- 
out a volunteer plan connected with it, or it is not true. If 
the volunteer plan is connected with it now, then it does not 
lie in the mouths of those who advocate the bill to criticize fora 
moment those who advocate carrying the volunteer system a little 
further and permitting genuine volunteering in this country. 

Mr. President, we have been told that the volunteer plan will 
get us so many troops that the Government can not arm and 
equip them; that they will come in hordes and droves and over- 
run us. In the next breath we are told that the volunteer plan 
wijl break down, and that we can not get enough of troops by 
that system. Those two propositions can not stand together. 
At the same time those gentlemen who tell us that the Govern- 
ment can not equip the volunteers as fast as they will come also 
tell us that the Secretary of War has assured them that he will 
equip 500,000 volunteers if only they will enlist in the National 
Guard and the Regular Army. How can those propositions 
stand together? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Missouri has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, we have 
wasted much time in discussing the relative merits of the vol- 
unteer and the draft systems, This is a cold, hard, business 
proposition. The grim necessity of war involves, of course, 
every emotion of the human heart. They are the inevitable ac- 
companiments of every conflict, but should not in any manner 
be allowed to control the cool, unemotional judgment in prose- 
cuting the war, having before us always the end to be attained. 
The desolation that comes to a land is as grevious when brought 
by. war fought by draft as volunteers; the empty chair at the 
fireside is no less heartbreaking when "emptied by volunteering 
as by drafting. The widows and the orphans and all the inti- 
mate human suffering that Gomes as a necessary accompani- 
ment of war is no less grevious if brought about by either 
System. 

The thing that concerns us now is how best, surest, swiftest 
to end successfully this conflict. Im every war of any magni- 
tude in which we have engaged when grim necessity laid its 
relentless hand upon us we disregarded the sentiments and 
emotions that cluster around the patriotic volunteer and de- 
manded the service of every citizen eligible to aid in achieving 
the end sought. In the Confederacy after the volunteers in 
1862 had enlisted for 12 months the Confederate Congress passed 
a draft law, conscripting and keeping in line those who had 
already volunteered, as well as recruiting with this method 
new forces. The same was true on the northern side. Were 
the glorious achievements on both sides of this heroie conflict, 
made possible by volunteer and conscription alike, any less 
glorious because of conscription? These are but“ sentiments, 
high and noble, indeed, but they sink into insignificance by the 
side of the principle involved in this conflict and the ultimate 
triumph of that principle. It is needless for us to protest 
against our adopting for the present war the military policies 
now practiced by Europe; the methods of modern warfare have 
changed so rapidly and so radically that we are practically 
upon an unknown turbulent sea of conflict, without any prece- 
dent or ancient landmarks to guide us. We are in this war, so 
far as our relations to the central powers are concerned and so 
far as our military relations are concerned, upon identically the 
same footing as the allies. Would it not be folly for us not 
to profit by their experience, to avoid their blunders, and avail 
ourselyes of those means which they haye used successfully? 
The places and manner of fighting is radically changed. Flying 
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- brigades people the air and fleets sail under the ocean, whilst 
invisible guns miles away drop death and destruction in unseen 
cities. . 

Modern warfare, depending upon the practical application of 
scientific discoveries, calls for the highest possible skill in men 
and officers. I therefore am going to vote for this bill, because 
I have confidence in those upon whom we have laid the respon- 
sibility of administering the affairs of our Nation in times like 
these. I believe in their patriotism as I believe in my own. I 
believe that they are better prepared to know in regard to this 
particular matter than I. I believe that the advice given and 
the measures asked for are the result of mature deliberation 
to know the best way to maintain our rights and to uphold the 
honor and dignity of the American Government. When Mr. 
Lincoln, in 1861, without warrant of law, but on account of the 
emergency, called for volunteers and raised the military and 
naval forces at his own behest, he was denounced as a usurper 
and a despot. The same criticism was laid at the door of cer- 
tain Confederate leaders; the same was charged against George 
Washington, but the spirit of democracy in America has not 
suffered and will not suffer, for the reason that the end and 
aim of every American of high or low degree is to maintain 
our splendid democratic institutions. I have no fear of our 
losing any of our rights by a temporary surrender of certain 
peace privileges. In times of a national emergency we sur- 
render them the more willingly because we would enjoy them 
during times of peace more fully and more perpetually. “He 
that saveth his life shall lose it“ is a doctrine as divine as its 
source. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the discussion this evening 
reminds me of the fact that time, as it courses onward, still 
unrolls the volume of concealment. 

I do not question the patriotism of the President. It is not 
my province to question the patriotism of the General Staff. 
They may be doing that which they think best to meet the 
present emergencies. But I do not believe there is a man be- 
neath the American flag to-day who would vote for conscrip- 
tion if he had the faith that I have in the heroism and the 
patriotism of the American people and believed that they would 
respond promptly to the President’s call to arms. 

Conscription imputes disloyalty to the American citizen. It 
is only done because the Congress evidently believes that he 
will not respond. I do not share in that belief. I trust him 
absolutely. 

If this Government is to be maintained upon the principle 
that all the just powers of government are derived from the 
consent of the governed, then with all my heart I believe that 
the American volunteer can be relied upon to furnish the neces- 
sary force to defend the American flag, and I am not going to 
vote to put a stigma upon his good name or question his 
patriotism. I am not going to vote to affront his manhood 
until he proves to me that he is disloyal or recreant to his 
duty. He has not done anything in the past to justify even a 
suspicion of disloyalty. He has not been false to the flag; 
he has not hesitated or faltered when duty called; and I do 
not think he deserves such treatment as is proposed in this bill. 

The Senator from Colorado says that “it implies some sort 
of degeneracy ” to refuse to volunteer if this conscript law shall 
be enacted, and that it brings ubout a want of harmony between 
the men in the Army. Well, if the citizen wants to fight, if 
he wants to do his duty, he knows what his duty is, and just 
the minute he is permitted to perform that duty under the law 
he will either do it or he will not. If he declines to do it, 
then you have got to take him by the scruff of the neck; you 
have got to drive him as you would a dumb brute. But if he is 
alive to the perils of his Government, if he is sensible of his 
obligations to his Government, when, the call to arms is made by 
the Chief Executive under the law he will respond in 1917 as 
he has done in all the days of American history. 

I should prefer the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee without the last three lines: 

Should that number not enlist within 90 days, all deficiencies shall 
be secured by draft as herein provided. 

These lines should be stricken from the bill. I desire that the 
Army shall be raised by the volunteer system, and I do not 
want the threat of conscription held over the citizen to coerce 
him to do his manifest duty to his country. Let his service be 
a free-will offering—the tribute of a loyal heart to his country in 
the hour of peril. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am strongly in favor of 
the selective draft provided in the pending bill and shall vote 
for it. In my opinion it is the only sure way to obtain a fair 
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distribution of the labors and responsibilities entailed upon our 
country by the war. 

Patriotism imposes an obligation on all citizens to sustain 
the State everywhere and always, in peace and in war, and to 
give everything—if necessary, even all one possesses and life 
itself—to preserve the Commonwealth. This is not a voluntary 
obligation which a citizen may assume or refuse at his option, 
but a bounden duty which must be performed whether he likes 
it or not. 

The State can not exist without taxes, and it does not ask 
its citizens to pay them as a free-will offering, hoping that 
enough well-disposed persons will respond to give the necessary 
revenue; but it provides, under severe penalties, for collecting 
every dollar due it. The first principle of taxation is equality 
and uniformity. No Government could exist which forced one 
class of citizens to pay taxes and exempted others. The same 
rule prevails in regard to jury duty and quarantine regulations. 
We should certainly fail to secure good juries if we called for 
voluntary jurors, and thousands would refuse to rat proof their 
houses against cholera unless forced to do so. The spirit of 
our free institutions is that everyone should do his duty, but 
we provide in every case for enforcing performance. Why have 
a different system for military duty, the most onerous and 
important of all? < 

As President Wilson so well says, “The principle of the 
selective draft, in short, has at its heart this idea, that there is 
a universal obligation to serve and that a public authority 
should choose those upon whom the obligation of military serv- 
ice shall rest, and also in a sense choose those who shall do the 
rest of the Nation’s work.” 

Mr. President, as I understand the selective draft provided in 
the pending bill it will put into execution a plan very carefully 
devised by our highest military and civil authorities, which will. 
select in a fair and impartial way, just to everyone, rich and 
poor, powerful and weak, a sufficient number of vigorous young 
men to fight the Nation’s battles, and will exempt from military 
duty certain classes whose work is more essential to the public 
welfare; in other words, will take for the Army those who 
ought to fight and leave behind those who ought to perform 
other service. 

If we adopt the volunteer system I doubt that every man will 
do his duty; many patriotic men will gladly volunteer and give 
up their lives, but a great many others, who owe the same mili- 
tary service to the State, will hold back for one cause or an- 
other and not respond to their country’s call. Every citizen of 
the United States owes the same allegiance to it, and every 
citizen capable of bearing arms is bound in duty to do so if 
called upon; indeed, military service is the very highest duty of 
the citizen—much higher than the contribution of financial 
aid—and is in no sense a voluntary offering. ‘The volunteer 
system permits some to perform the greatest possible service, 
even a sacrifice of life, and allows others to enjoy all the bene- 
fits and advantages of government without counter responsibili- 
ties. This is wrong, undemocratic, unfair in every way, and 
not a square deal by any means. 

If my relatives are induced by patriotic feeling to fight and 
die for their fatherland, my neighbors should do likewise. In 
other words, common honesty and fair play demand a system 
which treats everyone alike and shows favoritism to none. 
This thought is well illustrated by a remark made recently by 
one of my friends in Louisiana. He said that when our trouble 
with Mexico broke out some time ago two of his sons enlisted in 
the Army. While they were away doing their duty as volun- 
teers one of their young friends called to see him. Conversa- 
tion turned upon the war, and being asked why he also did not 
enlist the young man said with a sneer he would never be 
caught in a snap like that. My friend was disgusted and told 
me that while he was willing for his boys to go when called 
upon, he wished to insist upon the adoption of a system that 
would insure like treatment to all other persons liable to mili- 
tary duty. I think he is right. 

A very serious situation at this time is the necessity of pro- 
ducing a large surplus of food, so that our own people can pur- 
chase the necessaries of life at a reasonable cost instead of the 
exorbitant prices which now prevail, and that we may be able 
to aid our starving brethren in Europe. There is a general short- 
age of food throughout the world, and it is imperative that every 
encouragement be given by us to agriculture. We must induce 
more people to engage in producing food; we must send addi- 
tional workers to the farms, and not allow any of those now on 
the farms to leave them. It is just as essential to have good 
food to maintain the life and strength of the Nation as it is to 
have soldiers to fight for the Nation’s honor. Napoleon said 
an army travels on its stomach, and a hungry army is half 
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defeated. These statements are as true when applied to the 
masses who compose our hundred million citizens as to the sol- 
diers in the field, and it would be extreme folly not to provide 
ample food for all our people at prices they are able to pay. 

Moreover, we can perform no more beneficial or effective serv- 
ice to our allies than by furnishing them food, Twenty million 
men in Europe have been withdrawn for three years from pro- 
ductive pursuits; business of every kind is disorganized, espe- 
cially food production and transportation. If we do not help to 
feed these people. and that quickly, millions of them will starve, 
and I am not so sure that our own citizens will escape awful 
suffering if we neglect to produce as much food as possible. 
There is no division of opinion on this point, and as we need 
more food to supply our own shortage and great quantities for 
our allies, it would be very unwise to remove an appreciable 
number of men from our farms. 

If a volunteer system be adopted, no portion ef our manhood 
will rush to the colors more quickly than boys reared in the 
country, with the breadth of vision and keen ambition imparted 
by their close touch with nature and the virility which comes 
from active outdoor life. I do not mean to reflect in the slightest 
degree upon the boys of cities and towns who will do their duty 
also, but I do say, and history will confirm the statement, that 
young men from the country have always borne their full share 
in every war, aye, more than their share. They will do likewise 
in this struggle, unless they are encouraged tô stay at home 
and made to understand that they can serve the Nation better 
as food producers than as fighters. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I have consumed no portion 
of the time of the Senate throughout the prolonged debate upon 
this bill, and yet I feel that before a decisive vote is taken I 
should, as briefly as possible, state some of the things which 
are in my mind. In the five minutes allowed me under the 
unanimous-consent agreement I can not canvass the whole 
field of considerations which induce me to vote as I shall, 
much less elaborate as fully as I should like any one particular 
phase of the questions involved. I am therefore constrained to 
refrain from’ saying many things I should like to say and to 
briefly state in what might seem dogmatic form the things I 
do say. 

And first, Mr. President, I wish to observe that the present 
juneture in which we find ourselves is full of dire possibilities. 
From this war there may ensue consequences destructive not 
only of governments as now constituted but, what is of more 
consequence, the demolition of those ideals of democracy whose 
permanent contribution to the world we are fond of believing 
it was the proud distinction of this Republic in a large way to 
make. If we lose we shall have spent life and treasure in 
vain, and government by the free peoples of the earth, not 
excepting our own, shall have proven its inability to vindicate 
its right to live. The integrity—the very existence—of our own 
Republic, with all its blessed ideals and sacred purposes, is, 
I conceive, hanging in the balance and is inextricably involved 
with the outcome of this gigantic conflict. 

I briefly mention my conception of the momentous magnitude 
of the issue to emphasize the frame of mind in which I ap- 
proach my vote upon this bill and the proposed amendment. 
Mr. President, war is abhorrent to me, and I shrink from con- 
templating the flood of misery in which the future of it might 
engulf us; but, sir, the issue is such that I am forced to blind 
my eyes to the awful sight and deaden my ears to the dreadful 
griefs which it entails and vote for the measure here which will 
enable us to wage war in the most vigorous way, to the end that 
it may the sooner be terminated. 

If the issue here were a direct one between the selective-draft 
system and the volunteer system as a fixed policy throughout 
this war, I should unhesitatingly vote for the selective-draft 
system. I should do this because I consider it the most fair, 
equitable, just, and democratic way of apportioning among the 
citizens the military duty of bearing arms. The volunteer sys- 
tem is the converse of this. Equal benefits impose equal bur- 
dens, and I can see no reason why some citizens should be 
permitted, as they are under the volunteer system, to tender 
themselves for the performance of their duty to the country and 
others be permitted to elect an avoidance of that duty. 

Again, Mr. President, viewing it from the efficiency side, we 
must not only, in the first instance, raise an army, but we 
must as well, out of an abundance of precaution, devise a 
scheme that will not only supply the wastage in the ranks of 
the first army raised, but also a scheme that will produce new 
increments as the future circumstances will require. And I 
am convinced that the volunteer system, however it might 
prove efficient in a trifling war, will, reasoning from the experi- 
ence of the pust, prove utterly inefficient in such a prolonged 
conflict as the present one might be, Prudence tells me that if 


my apprehensions are great, my preparations should be com- + 


mensurately so. 

And, accordingly, I should oppose a volunteer system as the 
permanent plan for raising forces in this war. 

But we are afforded an alternative here by the McKellar amend- 
ment, which provides for raising the first 500,000 men by the 
volunteer system within 90 days; and in the event that this sys- 
tem will not produce that number within that time, then to com- 
plete the quota by selective draft, and in any event, under this 
amendment, all deficiencies and new increments shall be raised 
by selective draft. This alternative is neither one thing nor the 
other. It is a logical inconsistency. In its volunteer phase it 
repudiates the equity of its selective-draft phase, and in the 
latter phase it pronounces against the inequality and ineffective- 
ness of its volunteer phase, 

I can not vote for this amendment. It is a compromise that 
satisfies nothing. If it were adopted it would, to be sure, place 
the laurels upon the men who came forward under its volunteer 
provisions and by the same rule would attach ignominy to the 
men who were caught under its selective-draft provisions. Then, 
indeed, would the word “ conscript,” as the term has been used 
here—I think improperly used—connote shame and reproach. 
Whereas if the selective-draft system is consistently adhered to, 
embracing all within the broad scope of its operation, no man 
will feel, on the one hand, that he is glorified nor, on the other, 
see 5 is disgraced, for all will enter the ranks by the same 
portal. 

Again, to raise the 500,000 men provided for by this amend- 
ment a process of selection must be undertaken so as to avoid 
having them draw unduly from the ranks of vital industry; 
and therefore, after making allowance for the exemptions, to 
raise this 500,000 men from yolunteers it would necessitate the 
volunteering of a number much larger than the 500,000. 

There is no assurance that the required number would volun- 
teer to supply this first increment of 500,000. If we should 
try the method proposed by this amendment, and if it should 
not yield the number called for, as it might not because of the 
impending draft, our position at home and abroad would suffer 
in the estimate of those whose high opinion and confidence we 
desire to retain and would lend encouragement to the enemy, 
who is looking for every sign of weakness, an evidence, how- 
ever slight, of indifference on our part as an encouragement to 
them in their hostilities against us. 

I have given this subject my careful attention and brought 
to it the best light of my mind and conscience. I deplore the 
necessity which compels this Congress to address its delibera- 
tions to subjects of this nature. But, Mr. President, facts do 
not disappear nor circumstances fade by ignoring them. The 
fact is we are in an inconceivably huge struggle. As revolting 
as it may be to contemplate, we must face it. And believing we 
should bear ourselves in this conflict as befits a great and 
powerful people, I shall vote for this bill without the proposed 
amendment, beeause I believe it to be the most effectual way of 
applying the might of our power to the suecessful and glorious 
termination of the conflict. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep], an orator of force and fire, one of the ablest, most 
widely informed, and most effective debaters this body ever had, 
described, a few days ago, in sentences that blazed, what would 
happen if there should now be a call for volunteers to fight. 
He said in effect that drums, “ boisterous” drums, would roll, 
bands would play, bugles blow, rockets burst, orators thunder, 
and a general uproar ensue from the heart of which American 
patriotism would leap new panoplied and reborn. 

Mr. President, does American patriotism depend on flam- 
buoyant methods such as these? Is it not deeper than all this? 
Does it find nobler expression in the gleam of arms and uni- 
forms, the crash of battle, than elsewhere? 

Right here is the vice of- the position taken by the Senator 
from Tennessee, Mr. McKerrar, the Senator from Missouri, 
Mr. Reep, and their associates and sympathizers in this con- 
troversy. In making enlistment for the fighting line the sub- 
ject of especial appeal, of especial excitement and emotion, 
they exalt what is but one branch of a great service army out 
of all proportion and fall into the very militarism they would 
avoid. They want the surging crowds, delirious under the sway 
of music and the thrill of oratory, to call for men to fight, never 
thinking of the effect of all this on the man who could render 
more efficient service by remaining with his family, his school, 
his store, his farm, his bank, or his shop. Under the REED- 
Mekrrran brass band and steam piano system he feels that he 
must fight, or wear through life the coward’s name, the 
slacker’s brand. Under the Woodrow Wilson plan there is room 
and there is glory for all, for the man at home as well as the 
man at the front. 
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When Woodrow Wilson, recognizing the willingness of all the 
people to serve wherever needed most, announced through this 
bill that the formation of the fighting groups of the peoples’ 
service army was a matter of quiet, orderly, and intelligent se- 
lection, and that equal care must be had in ascertaining those 
best adapted to duties at home, he dealt militarism the severest 
blow it has yet received and laid the foundations for an ideal 
army of democracy. 

The selective plan embodied in this bill presents the most 
effective method of mobilizing the resources of our country for 
a war that may involve its very existence and the fate of all 
free government. Under the RFED-MCKELLAR system, or lack of 
system, families may be broken up, colleges and schools dis- 
solved, industries crippled, entire sections stripped of able- 
bodied male inhabitants, farms depopulated, general disorganiza- 
tion and confusion precipitated. Under the Woodrow Wilson 
system of fair and impartial selection it will be the especial 
effort of those laboring under the President’s direction to keep 
families intact as much as possible, to keep agriculture, com- 
merce, manufacture, and education from as much disturbance 
as may be practicable, to keep in mind the fact that as much 
depends on the men, the women, and the children back home as 
the men at the struggle’s front. And no scornful finger may 
be pointed at the men in the field, the shop, the factory, the 
home who are soldiers in the great service army as much as 
the man With the shoulder straps and gold lace. 

Never was severer ridicule leveled at any measure than that 
heaped by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKe iar] on the 
provisions of this bill providing for the military service of 
young men. Let me say to him that most of the soldiers, North 
and South, who fought in the American Civil War, at the time 
of its occurrence the most gigantic struggle in modern history, 
were young men. They left a record of valor and endurance 
that will live on the lips of glory, a heritage that has united 
the American people forever about the altars of their memory. 

Mr. President, the word “conscription” gained its unpopu- 
larity from the fact that it was put into operation through 
stern necessity after volunteers had been invited and a contrast 
established that should never have been permitted. Let us not 
repeat that error now. 

I believe in compulsory liability to military service because I 
believe in compulsory liability to jury service, to posse service 
at the call of local peace officers, to road service, and in compul- 
sory law and order. I believe in it because I believe in equality 
of burden, equality of sacrifice, and equality of duty to the 
American flag. 

Mr. President, no purer and no sublimer purposes have ever 
animated any people than those that prompt us now. We have 
no quarrel with the German people, but with the Prussian autoc- 
racy that dominates them—that now would dominate and ter- 
rorize mankind. Many of the citizens of my own State are 
descended from ancestors who came to Texas from Germany to 
escape this despotism. Let me say here that it has been my 
privilege to know something of the characteristics and ideals of 
the Americans of German descent in Texas. My roommate for 
a considerable time at the University of Texas was John Conrad 
Romburg, a gifted Texan of German extraction, now an orna- 
ment of the legal profession at Gonzales. Many of the most de- 
lightful moments of my college life center about my association 
with him. One of my opponents for the Democratic nomination 
for the United States Senate in 1912 was another gentleman of 
German blood, Jacob Wolters. The arena of Texas politics has 
never seen a manlier nor an abler contestant. He issued a state- 
ment a few days ago reviewing the causes that lèd the United 
States into this war, and it was one of the most comprehensive 
and convincing presentations of the American side that has yet 
appeared. And like Jacob Wolters, the other Americans of 
German blood in Texas will be just as loyal and as true, as 
ready to give their life and treasure for American ideals, as any 
other element of our citizenship—a citizenship so diverse in 
racial origin, so united in devotion to human liberty. Our en- 
trance into this conflict makes it certain that we must fight as 
long as Prussian despotism survives, and that may be long 
after the current struggle has ended. We have lifted the sword 
for liberty, law, and brotherhood, realizing that the triumph of 
these principles in the world will mean peace for all mankind 
forever and forevermore. In adopting the measure before us 
we will join the American people in sending this message to the 
successor of Lincoln and Jefferson and Washington at the other 
end of the historic Avenue, We are with you, Mr. President, 
100,000,000 strong.” 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON, 
gently is manifest. 


Mr. President, the foolishness of fighting 
The duty is upon Congress to provide an 


aggressive policy which will make victory certain. Whether we 


will engage in war with Germany is now behind us. We are 
at war with that great Empire and the real question to be de- 
termined in the consideration of this bill is how we are to 
provide the soldiers necessary to maintain our Nation’s cause. 
The subject has been under discussion for many days. It is 
im ible now to go into it in detail, but I favor the selective- 

plan because I believe it is the fairest method that has 
been su because I am sure that it is effective and will 
provide the soldiers necessary, and because I am sure it is the 
scientific and economic method of raising the necessary troops. 
It will enable us to retain in industry those most useful there 
and bring to the colors an efficient fighting force. 

Some one has said in the Congress that the term “conscript ” 
is synonymous with “convict.” The term “conscript,” Mr. 
President, contemplates the service rendered by the citizens 
under law. It differs in every respect from penal servitude im- 
posed as a punishment for crime, and the Congressman who can 
not see that distinction finds no proper place here. His proper 
place is in a hospital for the feeble-minded. 


In advocating the selective-draft system I do not discredit 
the courage of the soldiers who volunteered in our wars during 
the past. That is, conceded by every student of history. But 
I do believe that the new methods and instruments of warfare 
have minimized in some degree the elements of personal courage, 
which was the controlling factor in winning triumphs in the 
wars of the past. It is true that personal courage must not be 
discounted, but endurance, power, and fitness have become of 
the very greatest importance, and I believe the selective draft 
is better calculated to obtain this than the old volunteer plan. 


As a Member of Congress charged with a responsibility the 
like of which I neyer expect to experience again during my 
lifetime, I intend to vote for that plan which I believe is best 
calculated to bring success to the American arms. 

Mr. GORE. Mr, President, for reasons to which I need not 
do more than allude, I have been obliged to refrain from 
participating in this discussion. I desire, however, to have 
read into the Recorp at this place a telegram which I have 
this day sent to the Daily Oklahoman, and I will also make the 
request to print in the Recorp without reading a brief speech 
delivered by Daniel Webster in the House of Representatives on 
the subject of military conscription. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 
The Secretary will read the telegram sent to the desk by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


(Telegram sent by Senator Gore eite Daily Oklahoman, Apr. 28, 


Editor OKLAHOMAN, 
Oklohoma City, Okla.: 


The pending military bill proyiies for filling up the Regular Army 
with volunteers and only case that volunteeri fail does it 
authorize conscription. It provides for filling up the National Guard 
with volunteers, and oe in case volunteering should fail does it 
authorize conscription. he McKellar amendment provides for rais- 
ing the additional forces required by the volunteer system, but in 
ease volunteering should fail it authorizes conscription. No one can 
object to conscription if the system of volunteering should not suc- 
ceed. We must wage, we must win this war. . 

Secretary Baker has stated that it would be impossible to organize 
an army under the selective conscript plan prior to August next. The 
McKellar amendment would permit the organization of an army of 
500,000 volunteers between now and August. Why should we sacrifice 
this time when it may be the price of an early victory? I am not quite 
convinced that an army of conscripted slackers (I dislike the von? 
would excel either in valor, efficiency, or patriotism an army of patri- 
otic volunteers. or should we brand the American boy as a con- 
script without affording him the opportunity to earn the glory of an 
American volunteer? Are we the degenerate sons of heroic sires? Let 
us give patriotism a chance before resorting to Prussian 

In the Union Army there were 2,657.0 volunteers. There were 


only 46,000 conscripts. The drafting of that number occasioned riot- - 


ing and bloodshed. In the present war England raised 5,000,000 
volunteers before resorting to the draft. The London Nation declares 
that English conscription has been a failure, that it has chilled the 
patriotic ardor of the people, and that it has sacrificed one of the 
most deeply rooted principles of their litical tradition, and then 
adds significantly, “ We hoped to reap a ussian reward; but to give 
up one’s own strong points is no talisman for acquiring one’s enemy's.” 

Canada, with fewer people than New York, has raised 400,000 volun- 
teers. She spurns conscription. Australia, with fewer people than 
Illinois, has raised 250,000 volunteers. In a popular election she de- 
feated conscription by an overwhelming majority. Even the troops in 
the trenches yoted two to one against the hated draft. Col. Roosevelt 
now has an offer of 123,000 volunteers. Could not President Wilson 
raise a volunteer army sufficient to defend the honor of the Nation? Is 
the spirit of America departed? Shall we cast suspicion upon the 
popularity of this war? I have no sympathy with those military 
critics who are constantly casting asperations upon the American 
volunteers who have won every victory and who have baptized with 
their blood every battlefield of the Republic. Shall we now, in order 
to adopt the draft, impeach the patriotism of the living and dishonor 
the memory of the dead? Let us not in our unique attempt to substi- 
tute democracy for military despotism in Germany incur the risk of 
substituting military despotism for democracy in America. Let us not 
sow the wind lest we reap the whirlwind. If to cherish with reverence 
and surrender with regret the most sacred ideals and traditions of our 
fathers be an offense, then, indeed, have I offended. 
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SPEECH OF DANIEL WEBSTER, 


{The House had under consideration a bill proposing to draft men 
fer service in the War of 1812.] 


Mr. Wessrer. Mr. Chairman, after the best reflection which I have 
been able to bestow on the subject of the bill before you, I am of the 
—.— that its principles are not warranted br any provision of the 

nstitution. It 3 to me to partake of the nature of hose 
other propositions for minuy measures which this n le 
in invention, has produced. It is of the same class with the plan of 
the Secretary of War; with the bill rted to this House 8 ts own 
committee for filling the ranks of the Army by the 
male popnisnon of the United States; with the resolution recently in- 
trodu by an honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Ingersoll, 
and which now lies on your table, carrying the principle of compulsory 
service in the Regular Army to its utmost extent. 


` 
I. 


exercise the 


poro of forcing the free men of this country into the 
ranks of the 


rmy for Bg genere purposes of the war under color of a 


over them. 


over the militia until actually called into the service is to enact laws 
for their organization and discipline. This wer it exercised. 


It now possesses the further power of calling into its service any por- 
tion of the militia of the States in the particular exigencies for which 
the Constitution provides, and of 8 them during the continu- 


is not a measure ects either Lies ell carpe organization or 
their discipline. It is a distinct system introduced for new purposes, 
and not connected with any power which the Constitution — con- 

The services of the men 


ferred on Congress. 
But, sir, there is another consideration. 

to be raised under this act are not limited to those cases in which 
alone this Government is entitled to the aid of the militia (“ militia” 
as used in the Constitution refers to the entire male population of the 
several States capable of bearing arms, the age limits varying in dif- 
ferent States. he National uard, strictly speaking, is not the 
ized Militia) of the States.’ These cases 


be because he is prohibited by any 1 in this act. 
draft 
others, as may be 3 eee not for 


sta periods ; 
should finally prevail; 
Wha 


plans, and resolutions which I have mentioned. The present discus- 
sion is properly and necessarily common to them all. It is a discus- 
sion, sir, of the last importance. That measures of this nature should 


be debated at all in the councils of a free 8 is a cause of 
whether the most essential 


II. 


I have risen on this occasion, with anxious and painful emotions, to 
add my admonitions to what has been said by. others. Admonition 
acceptable strains. 


and remonstrance, I am aware, are not They are 
duties of unpleasant performance. But they are, in my judgment, the 
duties which the condition of a falling state im hey are duties 


poses. 
which sink deep inte his consclence, who believes it probable that they 
may be the last services which he may be able to render to the govern- 
ment of his country. On the issue of this discussion I believe the fate 
of this Government may rest. Its duration is incompatible, in my 
opinion, with the existence of the measures in contemplation. A crisis 
bas at last arrived, to which the course of things has long tended, and 
which may be decisive upon the happiness of present and future 


generations. 
If there be anything important in the concerns of men, the considera- 
tions which fill the present hour are important. I am anxious above all 


things to stand acquitted before God and my conscience and in the public 


dgments of all participation in the counsels which have brought us 
8 our N ndition and which now threaten the dissolution of the 
overnment, 


When the prosent generation of men shall be swept away 
and that this Government ever existed shall be a matter of history only, 
I desire that it may then be known that you have not proceeded in your 
course unadmonished and unforewarned. Let it then be known that there 
were those who would have stopped ps in the career of your measures 
and held you back as by the skirts o 2 8055 ents from the . 
over whi you are plunging and drawing after the Governmen 

country. 

It is time for Congress to examine and decide for itself. It has taken 
things on trust long enough. It has followed Executive recommendation 
till there remains no hope of finding safety in that path. What is there, 
sir, that makes it the duty of this people now to grant new confidence 
to the administration and to surrender their most important rights to 
a ERON ? On what merits of its own does it rest extraordinary 

m 

Let us examine the nature and extent. of the power which is assumed 
by the various military measures before us. n the present want of 
men and money the Secretary of War has proposed to Congress a mili- 
tary conscription. For the conquest of Canada the people will not enlist, 
and if they would the Treasury is exhausted and they could not be paid. 
Conscription is chosen as the most promising instrument, both of over- 
coming the reluctance to the service and of subduing the difficulties 
which arise from the deficiencies of the exchequer. The administration 
asserts the right to fill the ranks of the Regular Army by compulsion. It 


of your 


contends that it may now take 1 out of ev 25 $ i 
y di ery men, and any part or 


whole of the rest w ions require. Persons thus taken 
by force and put into an army may be compelled to serve there durin: 
the war or for life. They may be put on any service, at home or abroad, 
for defense or for invasion, according to the will and pleasure of the 
Government. This power does not grow out of any invasion of the coun- 
try or even out of a state of war. It belongs to the Government at all 
times, in peace as well as war, and is to be exercised under all circum- 
stanees according to its mere discretion. is, sir, is the amount of 
pena le ene x by a 3 of War. 

s + €O ent w the c cter of a free government? Is 
this civil liberty? Is this the real character of our Constitution? No, 


sir; it is not. The Constitution is libeled, fonlly libeled. Th 
people of this coun have not established for themseives such a fabric 
of tism. They have not purchased at a vast expense of their own 


treasures and their own blood a Magna Charta to be slaves. Where is i 
written in the Constitution, in what article or section ts it 8 
that you may take children from their ts and parents from tbeir 
children and compel them to fight the battles of any war which the foll: 
or the wickedness of Government say engage in? Under what — 
which now for the first time comes 
aspect, to trample down and de- 
y? Who will show me any 
irh makes it the duty of the American 
people to surrender everything valuable in life, and even life itself, not 
when the safety of their country and its liberties may demand the sacri- 
fice, but Whenever the pepon of an ambitious and mischievous Govern- 
ment may require it? „I almost disdain to go to quotations and 
references to prove that such an abominable doctrine has no foundation 
in the Constitution of the country. It is enough to know that that in- 
strument was Intended as the basis of a free vernment and that the 
poner contended for is 3 with any notion of nal liberty. 
attempt to maintain this doctrine upon the provisions of the Cone: 
tution is an exercise of perverse ingenuity to extract slavery from the 
substance of a free government. It iy an attempt to show by proof and 
argument that we ourselves are subjects of despotism and that we have 
a right to chains and bondage, firmly secured to us and our children by 
the provisions of our Government. It has been the labor of other men 
at other times to mi te and reform the powers of government by con- 
struction ; to su he rights of personal securit pi 
favorable and benign interpretation, and thus to in 
governments not friendly in their general 
panie 8 tu 
supporters o e measures before us act on the opposite principl 
It is their task to ralse arbitrary powers, b constraction, out of a p Rin 
written charter of national liberty. It is their pleasing duty to free us 
of the delusion, which we have fondly cherished, that we are the sub, 
of a mild, free, and limited Government, and to demonstrate by a regular 
chain of premises and conclusions that government possesses over us a 
wer more tyrannical, more arbitrary, more dangerous, more allied to 
8 8 1 eeg: orm = ee „more productive 
ry sort of mise: n has exerc! any ct — 
ment, with one — e in modern times. meme 


III. 


The Secretary of War has favored us with an argument on the con- 
stitutionality of this power. Those who lament that such doctrines 
should be supported by the opinion of a high officer of Government 
may a little abate their regret when they remember that the same 
officer, in his last letter of instructions to our ministers abroad, main- 
tained the contrary. In that letter be declares that even the im- 
pressment of seamen, for which many more plausible reasons may be 
ore for the impressment of soldiers, repugnant to our Con- 
8 on. 
It might, therefore, be sufficient answer to his argument in the 
present case to quote against it the sentiments of its own author and 
to place the two opinions before the House in a state of irreconcilable 
conflict. Further comment on either might then be properly forborne, 
en be eS, —.— us 9 8 und to 
red. But mportance o su may justify 
a further consideration of the argument. 2 * 

Congress having by the Constitution a wer to raise armies, the 
Secretary contends that no restraint is to imposed on the exercise 
of this er except such as is expressly stated in the written letter 
of the trument. In other words, that Congress may execute its 
powes g any means it chooses, unless such means are cularly 
prohibited. But the general nature and object of the Co tution im- 

as rigid restriction on the means of exercising power as could be 
one by the most explicit injunctions. It is the first principle appli- 
cable to such a case that no construction shall be admitted which if - 
airs the general nature and character of the instrument. A free 
`onstitution of government is to be construed upon free principles, and 
every branch of its provisions is to receive such an interpretation as 
is full of its general spirit. No means are to be taken by implication, 
which would strike us absurdly if expressed. what would have 
been more absurd than for this Constitution to have said that to secure 
the great blessings of liberty it gave to Government an uncontrolled 
pre of military conscription? Yet such is the absurdity which It 
s made to exhibit under the commentary of the Secretary of War. 

IV. 

But it is said that it might happen that an army would not be 
raised by voluntary enlistment, in which case the power to raise an 
army would be granted in vain, unless they might raised by com- 

ulsion. If this reasoning could prove anything it would equally show 
hat whenever the legitimate powers of the Constitution should be 
so badly administered as to cease to answer the great ends intended 
by them, such new powers may be assumed or usurped as any existing 
administration may deem expedient. This is a result of his own 
reasoning to which the Secretary does not profess to go. But it is a 
true For if it is to be assumed that all powers were granted, 
t by possibility become necessary, and that Governmen 
itself is the judge of this sea — then the powers of the 
Government are precisely what it chooses they should be. Apply the 
same reasoning to any other power granted to Congress and test its 
accuracy by its resul Congress has power to borrow money. How 
fis it to exercise this wer? Is it confined to voluntary loans? 
There is no express limitation to that effect, and in the language of 
the Secre it might happen—indeed, it has . persons 
could not be found willing to lend. Money might borrowed then in 
any other mode. In other words, Congress might resort to a forced 
loan. It might take the money of any man by force and give in ex- 
change exchequer notes or certificates of stock. Would this be quite 
constitutional, sir? It is entirely within the reasoning of the Secretary ; 
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it is the result of his argument, outraging the rights of individuals 
3 far less degree than the practical co = ences which he himself 


msequ 
draws from it. A compulsory loan is not to be compared, in point of 
t of Congress to enact a 


enormity, with a 5 milf service. 
If the Secretary of War has wes i the 
law enforcing a draft of men out of the militia into the lar Army, 
he will at any time be able to prove quite as clearly that. wel a has 
power to create a dictator. e arguments which ve he him in 
one case will equally help him in the other. The same reason of a 
supposed or possible state of necessity which is urged now may be 
ted then with equal pertinency and effect. 
Sir, in nting Congress the power to raise 


armies, 
granted the means which are ordinary and usual and . 
consistent with the liberties and security of the le themsel 


the people have 
ch are 
ves, and 


they have granted no others. To talk about ted power of 
the Government over the means to execute its authority is to hold a 
language which is true only in regard to d tisms. e tyranny of 


arbitrary government consists as much in its means as in its ends, 
and it would be a ridiculous and absurd constitution which should be 
less cautious to grant against abuses in the one case than in the other. 
All the means and instruments which a free government exer as 
well as the ends and objects it pursues, are to partake of its own 
essential character and to be conformed to its genuine t. A free 
government with arbitrary means to administer it is a contradiction; 
a free government without adequate provisions for mal security 
is an a ty: a government with an uncon arvi wea! of 
military conscription is a solecism, at once the most ridiculous and 
abominable that ever entered into the head of man. 


Sir, I invite the supporters of the measures before you to look to 
their actual operations, Let the men who have so often pledged their 
own fortunes and their own lives to the support of this war look to 
the wanton sacrifice which they are about to make of their lives and 
fortunes. They may talk as they will about substitutes and compensa- 
tion and exemptions. It must come to the draft at last. If the Goy- 
ernment can not hire men to voluntarily fight its battles, neither can 
individuals. If the war should continue, there will be no escape, and 
every man’s fate and orty mans life will come to depend on the issue 
of the milita: draft. 0 describe to vou the horror which 
your orders of conscription shall create in the once happy villages of 
this poi? fy Who shall describe the anguish and distress which they 
will spread over those hills and valleys where men have heretofore 
been accustomed to labor and to rest in security and happiness? An- 
ticipate the scene, sir, when the class shall assemble to stand its draft 
and to throw the diee for blood. What a pere of wives and mothers 
and sisters, of helpless age and helpless infancy, shall gather round 
the theater of this horrible lottery, as if the strokes of death were to 
fall from heaven before their eyes on a father, a brother, a son, or a 
husband. And in the majority of cases, sir, it will be the stroke of 
death. Under present pros s of a continuance of the war, not one- 
half of them on whom N conscription shall fall will ever return to 
tell the tale of their sufferings. They will h of disease and rpa 
lence or they will leave their bones to whiten in fields beyo the 
frontier. Does the lot fall on the father of a family? His children, 
already orphans, shall see his face no more. When they behold him for 
the last time they shall see him lashed and fettered and dragged away 
from his threshold like a felon and an outlaw. Does it fall on 

e pe and staf of aged parents? That hope shall fail them. 
On that staf they shall lean no longer. They shall not enjoy the bap- 
paea of dying before their children. They shall totter to their ye 
ereft of their offspring and unwept by a who inherit their blood. 
Does it fall on a husband? The eyes which watch his parting ste 
may swim in tears forever. She fs a wife no longer. There is no rela- 
tion se tender or so sacred that, by these 5 measures, you do not 
pra to violate it. Into the paradise of domestic life you enter, not 
j deed by temptations and sorceries, but by open force and vio- 
ence. 

Nor is it, sir, for the defense of his own house and home that he 
ss is subject to military draft is to perform the task allotted to 

m, 


VI. 

I would ask, sir, whether the supporters of these measures have well 
weighed the difficulties of their undertaking? Have they considered 
whether it will be found easy to execute laws which bear such marks 
of despotism on their front and which will be so productive of every sort 
and degree of misery in their execution? For one, sir, I hesitate not to 


say that they can not be executed. No law p y for the 
purpose of compelling a service in the Regular Army, not any law 
which under cover of military draft shall compel men fo serve the 


Army, sot for the emergencies mentioned in the Constitution but for 
longer periods and for the general objects of war, can be carried into 
effect. The operation of measures thus unconstitutional and illegal 
ought to be prexentes by a resort to other measures which ‘are both 
constitutional and legal. It will be the solemn duty of the State gov- 
ernments to protect their own authority over their own militia and to 
interpose between their citizens and arbitrary power. These are 
the objects for which the State governments exist, and their 
ons bind them to the preservation of their own rights an 
here, sir, because 
Both er one myself live 
ine of nonresist- 
ance a 
destru 
bill of rights]. W 


country are greatly mistaken here. The Nation is not pet in a temper 
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ey will spring up 
into armed men. A military force can not be raised in this manner 
but the means of a military force. If the administration has foun 

that it can not form an army without conscrip’ it will find, if it 


venture on these riments, that it can not enforce conscription 
without an og Government was not constituted for such pur- 
poses. Framed in the spirit of liberty and in the love of peace, it has 
no powers which render it able to enforce such laws. The attempt, if 
we rashly make eat fail, and, having already thrown away our peace, 
we may thereby away our Government. . 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it is evident to 
my mind that the bill in substance as presented here by the 
Committee on Military Affairs will be enacted into law. It is 
not my purpose to discuss that measure at any length. I wish, 
however, to acquaint the Senate with the feeling regarding this 
measure which obtains in my State and which I believe obtains 
throughout the great western portion of this country. 

In the last few days since this bill has been under consider- 
ation I have received a number of letters, telegrams, and reso- 
lutions all of the same import, and in every one is an earnest 
urging of the passage of this measure without the volunteer 
system. 

I have here a letter from the president of the University of 
New Mexico, in which he states: * 

I am writing to assure you that the cig ed of New Mexico are prac- 

cally unanimous in their support of e President's recommenda- 
tions. Criticism and opposition is omiy zaun in occasional individuals. 
I make this statement after a tri t Included Raton, Des Moines, 
Clayton, Tucume and Clovis. ou mar therefore, be assured, Sen- 
ator, tbat the geor e of New Mexico will almost as one man behind 
you in supporting the President. 

And so with various other letters. 

The people of that State have beer getting together in patri- 
otic meetings. They are thinking of these questions. They 
are considering them. They realize their importance to the 
country and the individual share which they may be called upon 
to bear, and in these meetings without a dissenting voice they 
are favoring this measure. They believe that every citizen of 
this country should feel that he should do his duty and do it 
whenever the country calls. 

I have here resolutions passed by mass meetings in the cities 
of Albuquerque and Las Vegas and the town of Park View, in the 
county of Rio Arriba, one of the Spanish-American counties, 
where resides the former Member of Congress from my State. 
All these places passed resolutions of the most patriotic char- 
acter. Without further referring to them I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these resolutions may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The resolutions referred to are as follows: 

Ann t of th f 
ciare i Gare chairman Citizens Commirieo ss "TUDE of citizens, by 

is meeting has been called by the mayor and city council of 


Albuquergue, inspired by a desire on the pare of the people to show 
our confidence in the President of the U 


born under or have sworn to defend; and that, if 
called u and their 55 them, they will offer their prop- 
erty their lives that m, equality, and justice shall prevail. 


K M. CARR, 
Chairman Citizens’ Committee. 
Resolutions, 

Whereas the chosen Representatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled, acting at the behest and recommendation of our — — 
and honored President, have voiced the sentiment and opinion of 
more than 100,000,000 Americans by a declaration of war against 
the policy of world-wide despotism adopted by the imperialistic 
Kaiser and have thus dedicated this Nation to the soppressioni of 
ruthless eel . tyranny, to the overpowering of murderous 
monarchs who with the lives of their subjects and drench 
continents with blood; and 

Whereas such declaration of war comes not in the spirit of hatred for 
the verned German people, lead a lust-maddened ruler, but 
in the spirit that answers the call of civilization; in the spirit that 
moves a free people to give their lives, if need be, that righteousness 
shall prevail on earth and that the brotherhood of man shall at last 
become a reality: Now. therefore, 

We, citizens of Albuquerque, in mass meeting assembled, with grate- 
ful thanks to Almighty that our Nation has been consecrated anew 
to zae . of mankind, do bereby 

esolve: 

1. That as loyal America even though there may be those among 
us whose hearts are wrung such war, we pledge our men to be 
ready and willing to do a man’s part in giving their substance and 
their lives that democracy and free government shall not perish; and 
greater still. our women are pledged to give their lov ones and 
themselves into the service of ir country, that ultimate peace shall 
come as a blessing to the peoples of the world. 

. That f. each and every line of national policy which may 
have a political basis, we, with one accord, indorse the recommenda- 
tions and actions of the chosen leader of our people, and with glad 
hearts are ready to submit to each goyernmental command, knowing it 
to be the voice of a free Nation and a free people, speaking through 


eed ders. 
. That we indorse the policy of universal service under contempla- 


un freedom, a happiness in our country. 

4. That, fully appreciating the splendid conduct of our National 
Guard in border service, we urge that such organization be 
given proper recognition in this crisis 


when deemed advisable, and, if 
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the same is possible, that boundary protection be continued, for past 
experience has shown there are ruthless outlaws who would violate our 
unprotected border towns, whose people, as citizens of this, though 
one of the youngest States in the Union, are nevertheless bound by 
lines as true and firm as were those holding the original Colonies to a 
common cause. 

5. That, believing the moral effect of this Nation in entering war 
for the cause of humanity to be a factor of greatest import, we urge 
on our President to proclaim to the German people, as set forth In his 
message to Congress, that this is not a war inst them as such but 
for the dethronement and overpowering of such despots and monarchs 
as do not respect the will of the governed nor the ideals of civilized 


society. 

6. That a committee of our citizens be appointed to properly trans- 
mit these resolutions to the President of the United States and to our 
Representatives in Congress. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 
By Pearce C. Roper. 


Resolutions. 


Drar Senator: I, M. A, Equibel, secretary of a town meeting held 
at Park View, in the county of Rio Arriba, N. Mex., on the 18th day 
of April, A. D. 1917,ghereby certify that the toiowing is a true copy 
of a set of resolutions passed by unanimous vote of said meeting : 

“ Whereas our country is facing the pere crisis that has confronted 
it since our Civil War, a crisis the manner of meeting which must 
vitally influence our future as a Nation; and 

“Whereas American citizens have been murdered, our commerce has 
been disorganized, and, CONTAE to all tenets of international law 
our rights on the high seas have been ruthlessly violated and 
attempts have been made to conspire with Mexico to disrupt our 
sisterhood of States; and 

“Whereas our President and the National 8 in the face of 
these intolerable indignities, have maintained a long-suffering 
patience, in keeping with our national love of peace, further toler- 
ation of the transgression of our 5 ake can no longer be endured 
and decisive action is imperative: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That we pledge our et Co and support to our President 
and the leaders of our country and stand as one with them in the 
upholding of the honor and dignity of our sovereign Nation and the 
rights of her citizens on land and sea. We believe that thorough mili- 
tary and naval preparedness are of the utmost necessity, not only to 
give weight to our ideals of peace and the rights of humanity but also 
© maintain and protect our institutions and to enforce our rights. 
“To this end we urge the enactment of such laws as will expedite 
and make most efficient the means of national defense and prepared- 


ness 
“ Be it further resolved, That we fully indorse the stand taken by our 
Senators in 5 also our Representatives from this State, in the 
resent crisis ; ta copy of these resolutions be sent to each one of 
hem and a copy thereof be published in El Nuevo Estado, a weekly 
ublished in the town of Tierra Amarilla, N. Mex.; also a copy be 
8 to our State executive, the Hon. W. E. Lindsey, governor of 
ew Mexico.” 


Unanimously adopted by the committee on resolutions appointed by 
the chairman of said meeting, Hon. Eliseo Martinez. 
E. A. ABEYTA. 
B. C. HERNANDEZ, 


Park View, V. Mer. 


East Las Vecas, N. Mex., April 18, 1917. 


Hon. A. A. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sır: On Tuesday night, i 17, there was held under the auspices 
of the S 15 7 55 rehestra of this city a public, patriotic mass meeting, 
which filled the Opera House to l y 

Addresses were delivered by Hon. W. E. Lindsey, governor of New 
Mexico, and others, 

In all addresses the action of the President and Congress in the war 
measures adopted were fully indorsed. 

At the close of the meeting, by a unanimous moving vote, the 
declaration hereto attached was 1 a with great enthusiasm; and 
in compliance wita the directions erein we herewith hand you a 
copy > same, SR 

ery res y, 
ii Frank H. H. Ronznrs, President. 
E. V. Lone, Secretary. 


Declaration of the people of Las Vegas, N. Mex., in mass meeting 

assembled. 

We, the ee er of Las Vegas, N. Mex., In a public patriotic mass meet- 
ing assembled at the opera house in the city of Vegas April 17, 
1917, to hear patriotic addresses from the Hon. W. E. Lindsey, governor 
of New Mexico, and other public speakers, do hereby declare : 

First. We send greetings to the President and the Congress of the 
United States and apres to them and to the country at large our most 
earnest approval and indorsement of the declaration which the Presi- 
dent and gp he have made and the action which they have taken in 
the defense of the Nation against the unjustifiable, wanton, and murder- 
ous attacks made by the German Government upon our sailors and 
citizens on the seas, upon our commerce, and as well upon the sovereign 
and international rights of this country. 

We assure the President and Congress and all others in authority that 
New Mexico and the at Southwest will give enthusiastic support both 
in men and in mate resources to every measure adopted to maintain 
the rights, honor, and dignity of the Nation in the war forced upon us 
and now on, with the Emperor of Germany and his Government; and we 
urge that the most aggressive means be taken to place and continue the 
Army, Navy, and country in the best possible condition, not only for 
defense but as well to conquer this new common enemy of republican 
institutions and to force an enduring and lasting peace. 

Second. We pledge to the governor of New Mexico our undivided and 
loyal support in every effort he may make to place New Mexico in the 
front rank of the Nation's defenders and to thoroughly prepare this 
State to take an active and honorable part in the conflict that is now 


upon us, 
Third. The time has come when every citizen of this country who is 
here enjoying its benefits and protection, without reference to place 


of birth, owes it to himself, to his family, and to his coun to “ show 
his colors” and to take his stand ores and earnestly with the great 
Republic now e in a war for the protection of {ts ideals, rights 
and institutions and to give open and loyal support to every effort that 
is made to defeat our enemies, from whatever country they may come. 

Fourth. The ee and the secretary of this meeting shall trans- 
mit to the President of these United States a copy of this declaration 
and as well a further copy to our Representatives in Congress to be 
presented to that body. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I feel that when 
we passed joint resolution No, 1 of this session of Congress that 
we took perhaps the most important step in the history of the 
country. I am inclined to believe that some of the Senators 
who have been discussing these measures fail to realize the 
scope and the importance of that resolution. It contains this 
language: 7 

That the state of war between the United States and the Imperial 
German Government which has thus been thrust upon the United States 
is hereby formally declared ; and that the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to employ the entire naval and military forces 
of the United States and the resources of the Government to carry on 
war against the Imperial German Government, and to bring the conflict 
to a successful termination all of the resources of the country are hereby 
pledged by the Congress of the United States. 

Under this resolution we have already placed upon the Presi- 
dent, the Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy, the full 
responsibility of conducting this war, and we have pledged our- 
selves to place at his command all the resources of our country. 
By the passage of this bill, which is indorsed by the President, 
we are only assisting him in the organization and use of one of 
the important resources of the country in accordance with the 
pledge already given. If we are willing to trust the President 
to order our soldiers into battle we should not hesitate to accept 
his suggestion as to the method by which our forces should be 
2 The country demands that we shall follow our 
eader. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, we have fully realized from 
the discussion of the pending measure and from the history of 
our country that American patriotism has never in the past been 
wanting, and I, for one, do not care to prejudge the American 
people at this time in the early stages of this conflict, and to 
place upon them the stigma of a lack of patriotism, as I fully 
believe the policy which it is intended to enact in this measure 
proposes to do. I do not believe that there is any necessity of 
resorting to the conscript plan. I believe that the American peo- 
ple will rally to the cause of their country and to their flag, as 
they have done in days gone by. 

We have heard a great deal of argument here in regard to the 
conscript system or the selective-draft plan, as to its being a sys- 
tem for the training and for the equipping of those who are to 
fight our battles; but in no instance has there been an argument 
suggested here or any sound reasoning supporting the idea that 
a recruit who is brought into the service of his country as a 
volunteer is not as capable of being trained to become an efi- 
cient soldier as is a recruit who is brought in under force, or 
under the conscript plan. 

As an illustration that patriotism is not yet dead in America, 
note, if you please, how the people throughout this country have 
rallied to the call and the suggestion of Col. Roosevelt, that he 
go forth with a division to represent this country upon the soil 
of France. There appeared in yesterday morning’s Post an 
article coming from New York, which reads as follows: 

FLOCK TO ENLIST UNDER ROOSEVELT—OF 123,000 APPLICANTS GO PER CENT 
ARE FROM THE SOUTH. 
New York, April 25. 

5 123,000 men have applied thus far and been found to 
meet the necessary uirements for membership in Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s peo osed army division, it was announced here to-night at enroll- 

ea 


ment quarters, which were opened some time ago with the former 
President's approval. 
* 


+ J * * . * 

Only 50 of the applicants, it was said, were under 25 years old. 
None below this age are now being accepted. 

Sixty per cent of the volunteers are from Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and other Southern States, while in New York City not more 
than 1,000 have enrolled. 

Mr. President, I say that if American patriotism will so rally 
around one of the distinguished citizens of our country, how 
much more would it rally to the call of our country itself? I 
believe that we should try out the volunteer plan. I believe 
that there would be no trouble in raising the quota of soldiers 
which is called for under the measure now pending. For this 
reason, I shall support the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar]. 

Time will not permit going into any lengthy discussion; 
but we all realize that a man who goes about any work, whether 
it be upon the battle field or in the ordinary vocations of life, 
when he is interested in it, when he is doing it as a matter of 
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love, serves better and renders more faithful service than when 
he is doing it from compulsion, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. REED and Mr. THOMAS called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], 
but upon this question I have his permission to vote, he having 
stated before leaving here that, if present, he would vote as I 
shal! vote. I therefore vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN] has indefinite leave of absence. I am requested to 
announce that if he were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JAMES. The senior Senater from New Jersey [Mr. 
HvcHEs] is detained from the Senate by illness. If he were 
present he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 69, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 

Borah Gore La Follette Thomas 
Cummins Gronna McKellar Trammell 

Hardwick Norris Vardaman 
Fall Johnson, Cal. Reed 
Gallinger Kirby Sherman 

NAYS—69. 

Ashurst Hollis Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Husting wen. moot 
B James Page Sterling 
Brady Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Stone 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, Phelan Sutherland 
Bro Jones, Wash. Pittman Swanson 
Calder Kellogg Poindexter Thompson 

Kenyon Pomerene Underwood 
Colt King usdell Wadsworth 
Culberson Knox Robinson alsh 
—— Lewis Saulsbury Warren 
Fernald Lod 8 Watson 

etcher M mber Shepp: Weeks 
France M Shields Williams 
Frelinghuysen Martin Simmons Wolcott 
Gerry Myers Smith, Ariz 
Hale Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Harding New th, 
NOT VOTING—9, 

Goff Kendrick Newlands Tillman 
Hitcheock Lane Smith, Mich. Townsend 
Hughes 


So Mr. McKELLARs amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment wili be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 21, strike out the words 
“draft as herein provided,” and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “a call for volunteers, which is hereby authorized 
under the provisions of an act to provide for the raising of the 
volunteer forces of the United States in time of actual or threat- 
ened war,” approved April 25, 1914. 

On page 4, line 9, strike out the words “by draft,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “by a call for volunteers, which 
is hereby authorized.” 

On page 5, line 3, beginning with the words “or if,” strike 
out down to and including the words “this act,” in line 13, on 

ge 5. 

Lass TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I will only take a few 
moments for the purpose of explaining the amendment to those 
Senators who may not haye been able to catch its purport as 
read. 

This amendment seeks to establish, in lieu of the conscript 
plan as provided by the pending bill, the volunteer system. It 
strikes out the word “draft” where it appears and provides 
that the 500,000 soldiers required shall be raised by a call for 
volunteers, That is really the substance of the amendment. 

I do not think it is necessary to occupy the time of the Senate 
in discussing the matter, but I wish to offer this amendment 
and submit it as representing my views upon the subject under 
consideration. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I want to say one last word in 
favor of the volunteer system in America. I want to raise my 
voice once more in behalf of American young manhood. We 
have talked here to-night about equal benefits imposing equal 
burdens. That is what we have always been taught to believe; 
that is what we have believed and understood to be Democratic 
doctrine. Great meetings of boards of trade, great meetings of 
presidents of banks, gteat meetings of all kinds of commercial 
interests throughout this great country of ours have been held, 
and they have declared that we must have a universal service 


system for raising an Army, and they have wired their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and their Senators to stand by the Presi- 
dent in support of the universal military system or the system 
of universal military service. 

What have we here to-night? We have a bill that was pro- 
posed and presented that required military service only of boys 
from 19 to 25 years of age. Is there anything universal about 
that, and is it any wonder that all these great representatives 
of great aggregations of capital and business could afford to 
sit down and sead word to the United States Senate and to the 
Members of the House of Representatives to support this sort 
of proposition when not one single man of them can be required 
to go to war? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr, KIRBY. Now, they have said it is best for certain in- 
dividuals and certain classes of individuals to remain in certain 
service, and that it is best for the industrial conditions of the 
country. I say to you here and now that in the light of the 
experience of all the world heretofore the best men we can 
have in time of war are needed on the firing line; that in time 
of war the best that can be had are needed on the firing line 
for the Nation’s protection. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does not the Senator recognize the fact 
that under the conscript plan the sons and young brothers of 
these bankers can be compelled to go, while under the volunteer 
system not one of them would be compelled to go? 

Mr. KIRBY. They can be compelled to go if they are not 
excused as belonging to one of the classes that are called on 
for only partial service. There is more cause for and more 
corroboration of the old statement “A rich man’s war and a 
poor man’s fight” in the passage of this bill than in anything 
which has ever come to my observation in the whole history of 
my life. One-fourth of the boys from 19 to 25 have never yet 
been allowed to vote. The age limit has now been changed 
so as to include those between the ages of 21 and 27, embracing 
six years, but I venture to say here to-night that the whole 
6,000,000 who are included in these ages do not own $1,000 
worth of direct interest in the over-seas commerce, for the pro- 
tection and the promotion of which this war is primarily waged. 
To say that not 5 of every 1,000 of them have a dollar in 
the bank, and not 10 in every 20,000 of them own an acre or 
a foot of land in the United States of America. Yet it is said 
that that is universal service and that it ought to obtain. 

What else is there wrong about the system? We have always 
believed that American manhood and American prowess were 
amply sufficient to take care of and protect American rights 
and American interests, and, by the living God, I believe it yet. 

Now, it would be better to let this American manhood be 
called upon, to let them volunteer, and not to take the glamor 
of romance and of adventure and of chivalry, the glory of dying 
for one’s country, away from it all. When a man goes out to 
lay down his life for his country I say he ought not to be con- 
scripted; he ought not to be branded with odium and disgrace 
by a law that shows a lack of faith in his patriotism by the 
Government to start out with. I say this in behalf of all of 
young America, in behalf of these young men, who do not seem 
to have been considered fairly. 

It is said, “ Yes; but in the case of taxation you do not ask 
a man to pay his taxes. You require him to do it.“ True, but 
you make every man that has property pay taxes, the man who 
has most pays most, and you only make a few boys who have 
lives go and defend their country, excluding all other men not 
in the Army from military service. It is not universal, equal, 
fair, nor just. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I support the amendment 
proposed by the distinguished Senator from Florida because 
it is the way that a nation of free men fights a war, as opposed 
to the way that a nation of subjects and of serfs fights a war. 
I support the amendment proposed by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida because it proposes the American way to fight 
a war and not the Prussian way. I support the amendment 
proposed by the distinguished Senator from Florida because it 
presents an appeal that will not be made in vain to American 
manhood and to American patriotism. 

Conscription? It is the line between freedom and slavery; 
between a free Republic and a despotic autocracy. Conscrip- 
tion? When was it ever invoked in this country to send its 
sons 3,000 miles away across the ocean to fight a foreign war? 
When it was invoked in this country on both the Union side 
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and the Confederate side men fought for their firesides and 
for their homes, for their soil. But never yet among a free 
people, in a land dedicated to liberty, has the monstrous doc- 
trine been laid down that freemen may be dragged against their 
will across foreign seas into a foreign war. ‘ 

Why, even in Prussia, if I may credit the statement that I 
heard once—I think from the distinguished chairman of this 
committee—prior to this war, at least, a Prussian soldier could 
not be carried out of the realm except by his voluntary consent, 
conscript though he was. ; 

Senators, the verdict is made up. The result in this Chamber 
is certain, but you go to face a people whose rights you sur- 
render by this proceeding. Then there will come another day, 
when the verdict, in my judgment, will-be different. There will 
come another day when outraged American manhood shall de- 
mand of you: “ Why did you put this stigma on me? Why did 
you not at least give me the opportunity to volunteer? Why did 
you not let me go to this war, if go I must, as a freeman and 
not as a slave; as a citizen and not as a subject?” ; 

Answer, Senators, each of you according to your own respon- 
sibility to your own God, to your own conscience, and to your 
own people. ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have listened with a good 
deal of interest and a good deal of amusement, as everybody 
does always, to the Senator from Georgia, and I heard him say 
that conscription was a sort of a badge between freedom and 
subjection of some sort. As I understand it, a draft upon the 
people at large between certain ages to go to the defense of the 
country is a call in every way to every man to do his duty. 

Robert E. Lee said that the noblest word in the English lan- 
guage was the word “duty.” I can not understand the mental 
attitude of a man who would brand as a convict or a traitor 
or a fool or a slave a man who, when he was called upon by his 
country on a draft: bill to serve his country, went forward to 
serve that country. 

I have heard a few words very recently about this being a 
“foreign war” and “foreign seas.” The high seas of the 
world are not foreign seas to the American people, The high 
seas do not belong to the Kaiser of Germany. He has no right 
to demark certain boundaries within which or without which 
we shall or shall not sail. 

So far as this country is concerned, this is not a “ foreign 
war”; it is an American war. America did not go into this 
war until America had had the Lusitania sunk upon the high 
seas, the Arabic and the Sussex afterwards sunk, and then, 
after that, had our own flag at the foremast of the Algonquin 
sunk, and then, after that, had had two more of her ships 
sunk. Those of you who are in subjection to German thought 
or German power, philosophically or financially or otherwise, 
may take your stand wherever you please, but I take my stand 
in behalf of the American people and in behalf of the rights of 
the American people upon the high seas. 

The Senator talks about “another day” and “another 
chance” to volunteer. You have had 35 days to volunteer up 
to about last Wednesday—I have not followed it much since 
and you have volunteered to the extent of 85,000 men; that is, 
to the tune of about a thousand men a day. It would take at 
that rate about three years to enroll an army. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Mississippi has expired. The five minutes are up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I intended to say that it would take about 
three years to collect an adequate army to go to Europe at 
that rate. ' t 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, on the 4th day of April the 
Senate passed a bill providing for the declaration of war with 
the Imperial Government of Germany. This same measure was 
passed by the House on the following day, and was approved 
by the President on the 6th day of this month. We have beeu 
in a state of war with the Imperial Government of Germany for 
nearly a month. 

While I was opposed to the passage of that bill, I have made 
no opposition to any legislation necessary to successfully carry 
on and as speedily as possible end this war. k 

I was opposed to the bill providing for armed neutrality. My 
opposition to that measure was, I think, well understood, and 1 
might say that those of us who opposed it feel justified in our 
opposition, because the friends of the measure, from the Presi- 
dent down, have since acknowledged that “at best it was an 
ineffectual measure.” 

Since the enactment into law of the declaration of war we 
have had other important measures before us, The revenue 
bill, providing for the vast sum of $7,000,000,000 was passed in 
this body without a dissenting vote. Personally I feel respon- 
sible for the passage of that measure, and while I had serious 
ebjections to some of its provisions, and felt that the bill should 


have been amended, I made no effort to oppose its passage, as I 
remember the only amendment offered, upon which a vote was 
demanded, was lost by a tie vote. That was the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 
This amendment provided that the bonds to be issued should be 
serial bonds, providing that they should mature within a cer- 
tain definite period of time. I voted for that amendment, but 
it was suggested by the Members of this body that there was 
nothing in the bill to prevent the Secretary of the Treasury 
from issuing serial bonds, and I believe that under the provi- 
sions of the bill he is authorized to issue bonds in any form 
that he sees fit; so that the responsibility for the class of bonds 
issued will rest upon the Secretary and not upon Congress. 

As I have said, I was opposed to the declaration of war, but 
I also realized that after war was declared there was but one 
thing for us to do and that was to furnish money and men to 
carry on the war. We have been in a state of war with Ger- 
many for 22 days. We have provided the administration with 
money to carry on the war. We are now asked to pass a bill 
that will give the President the power to draft the young men 
of our country between the ages of 21 and 27 years into service. 
I fully realize the necessity of raising an army. I am not 
opposed to any plan that will enable the President to equip an 
army at the earliest time possible; but I am opposed to the en- 
actment into law of any measure which provides for involun- 
tary service. For several reasons I am opposed to it. In 
the first place, I do not agree with the friends of this bill that 
the best way to raise an army is by conscription. Military con- 
cription is involuntary servitude. It is drafting men into 
service against their will; it is challenging their patriotism 
without justification and cause. We might debate this ques- 
tion for weeks, months, and years without being able to prove 
or justify the statement that the volunteer soldier and the 
voluntary system have been a failure. We have the evidence of 
many of the greatest military men of the country to the effect 
that they are opposed to conscription. The pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp are filled, page after page, with testimonials 
of the ablest statesmen and patriotic men of this country, 


‘testifying that they are opposed to compulsory service. We 


have the testimony of Gen, Miles and the late Gen. Kitchener, 
We have the testimonials of Washington, Jefferson, Webster, 
Lincoln, and Grant, all approving of the volunteer system. 


I am opposed to compulsory service, because it is undemocratic 


and unjust. I am opposed to compulsory service, because that 
is the system which breeds despotism and autocracy and is op- 
posed to democracy, 

Senators who are opposed to the volunteer system say that 
that system has been a failure, and yet they admit that every 
war that has been won by this country has been won by the 
valor and the patriotism of the volunteer. 

The American War of Independence was fought by volun- 
teers. When, on the 19th day of April, 1775, at Lexington, the 
first battle was fought, it took but a short time to call to arms, 
without compulsory service, 16,000 men. For six years these gal- 
lant soldiers were fighting for independence, and it was not 
until the 19th day of October, 1781, that the fighting ended. The 
last battle was fought at Yorktown on that day, and the volun- 
teer soldiers had fought and won a glorious victory for inde- 
pendence and for humanity. It was one of the most famous 
struggles in history, and it is remarkable that the raw recruits 
of the backwoodsmen of a colonial dependency should defeat 
their powerful colonial parents, who had an abundance’ of 
trained officers and soldiers. It is true that the American vol- 
unteers lost battles, and they lost men by the hundreds and 
thousands. The loss of 5,000 troops at Charleston was a tre- 
mendous blow to the American cause, but they were neither dis- 
couraged nor subdued. They refused to surrender until a full 
victory was won, and it was won at Yorktown, in 1781. 

The War of 1812, a war between the United States and Great 
Britain for the freedom of the seas, was fought by the Ameri- 
can volunteers, and while it is contended that this war ended 
without a victory for the American soldiers, it was ultimately 
completed and successfully finished under Jackson and 5.500 
volunteer soldiers against the trained soldiers of England, who 
soon thereafter, as part of Wellington’s picked army, defeated 
Napoleon in the Battle of Waterloo. 

If this war is not a fight for humanity and for a world 
democracy, then what justification is there for carrying it on? 
Is it in accordance with American principles or with the prin- 
ciples of any free government to say to the soldier that he 
must serve; that he must be enlisted into service under a system 
of conscription? You might just as well say to him, “ We doubt 
your patriotism. We do not believe you are sincere. We 
do not believe you will defend your country, unless by law you 
are compelled to enter the service.” 
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Mr. President, I am as much in favor of raising an army as 
any Member on this floor, but I am opposed to the method; I 
am opposed to any plan that will fasten upon this country 
Prussian militarism which has been so emphatically denounced. 
We admit that we have no ill feeling against the German 
people. We acknowledge that the people of Germany are as 
patriotic as the people of any other country. We recognize the 
ability and efficiency of the German people; but we are waging 
a war against the military system of Prussia and the Kaiser. 
Yet we forget that by the passage of this bill we are ‘laying the 
foundation for the same kind of a despotic and autocratic 
government which we now stand ready to pour out our money 
and sacrifice the precious lives of this country to crush. 

We can only judge the future by the past, and the records 
stand unchallenged. Five American wars have been won by 
volunteer armies. The volunteer system has been approved by 
the British Government. Men of Great Britain and its de- 
pendencies have responded promptly and volunteered to serve 
their country under the volunteer system. 

Let us give the American boy an opportunity to show his pa- 
triotism. Let us give him an opportunity, without compulsion, 
to serve his country’s cause. If we are fighting a war to crush 
militarism and autocracy, in order that the people shall enjoy 
freedom and a republican form of government should we do it 
at the risk of establishing in our own country a despotic autoc- 
racy? Involuntary service is not democratic but despotic. Mili- 
tary conscription gives to a few men too much power, power 
which can and will be abused. 

I well remember what was said on the floor of the Senate when 
the war measure was pending. It seemed to be the opinion of 
distinguished Senators that the American people were over- 
whelmingly in favor of this war. If that is true, why do you 
mistrust the people now? Why do you question the patriotism of 
this overwhelming majority which you said you knew were in 
favor of war? The American people do not change their opin- 
ions over night on as important a matter as this. If the majority 
of the American people were in favor of the war then, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that they are in favor of prosecuting the 
war now? 7 : 

Mr. President, I am greatly concerned about the future welfare 
of our country, and I am somewhat familiar with its history ; 
and when I think of the sacrifices made by the fathers who made 
it possible for us to be free and enjoy the blessings of liberty 
for which they fought and for which so many of them died, I 
am prone to be cautious about advocating measures that will 
disregard the rights, the liberties, and the freedom of my fellow 
men. 

I sympathize with the people of foreign nations who have been 
made to unjustly suffer at the hands of a tyrannical foe. I 
wish it were possible for this Nation to democratize all the na- 
tions of the earth. I sympathize with the weaker nations who 
suffer unjustly at the hands of their despotic and selfish neigh- 
bors, but I can not forget the importance of preserving our own 
country, our own sacred institutions, and our own Constitution 
and laws, which gave to us our liberty and freedom. 

Mr. President, I am mindful of the fact that certain organi- 
zations are waging a campaign for a system of conscription. I 
doubt if these men are as patriotic as the fathers who gave us 
our freedom and our liberty, but we shall soon have an oppor- 
tunity to test their patriotism, because if it is only for the love 
of their country that they are carrying on this campaign then, 
sir, we shall soon be receiving telegrams from these same organ- 
izations asking us to conscript the wealth of this country in 
order to carry on the war. Is it possible that these men will 
shirk, that they will fail to do their duty; that they will fail 
to call to the attention of the country that the men who give 
their lives, those who leave those who are nearest and dearest 
to them, who sacrifice upon the altar of freedom their lives in 
order that this Nation shall live—is it possible that these men 
will fail to carry on this same kind of a campaign, calling at- 
tention to the fact that it would be unjust to tax the families 
of the soldier? Will these men go out over the country and 
carry on the same campaign that they are now carrying on 
for conscription of men, and advocate the conscription of 
wealth? Is wealth to be placed above human lives? Those 
who sacrifice their. lives in defense of their country give their 
all. Would it be unjust to ask the men of wealth, the men who 
have the money, to finance and to pay as we go the expense and 
cost of this tremendous war? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, there has been some very 
vehement denunciation of conscription by some of the southern 
Senators in the Senate. I do not believe there was ever any 


better fighting done in the world than was done by the soldiers 
of the southern Confederacy. I believe my friends of the South 
will agree with me on that; and yet, from the 2d day of April, 


1862, until the close of the war every man who fought in the 
Confederate Army was fighting as a conscript, according to 
the terms of the law which the Confederate Congress enacted in 
April, 1862. That law not only conscripted to service all white 
male citizens from 18 to 35 years of age who were not in the 
service 5 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is greatly mistaken, There 
was a conscript law, but there was a comparatively small num- 
ber of conscripts. The volunteers—— 

Mr. MYERS. I have not yet finished my explanation. That 
law of April, 1862, not only called to the colors of the southern 
Confederacy: all white male citizens between the ages of 18 
and 35, those who were not in the service, but it also made 
conscripts of all who had volunteered and were already in the 
army. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that statement the Senator from Mon- 
tana is absolutely correct. 

Mr. MYERS. I thank the Senator for confirming me. I 
have now not only the authority of history but the authority of 
the Senator from Mississippi. . [Laughter in the galleries. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The occupants of the galleries are 
forgetting the admonition. They were all notified. The gal- 
leries will be cleared the next time this occurs. 

Mr. MYERS. Most of the soldiers enlisted for either one or 
two years; most of them for one year. The law provided that 
they could not drop out at the end of their enlistment. They 
had to fight on until the end of the war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, that is so; but they were 
already in the army fighting, and they had only volunteered 
for one year from that time. I do not know how it was in 
Mississippi. They were conscripted in the law, but they were 
not conscripted from their homes. They were in the army 
fighting. 

Mr. MYERS. They were conscripted to stay for the war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr.. President, I will ask the Senator if it is 
not a fact that these men’s term of service was only extended 
by the law? And I resent the assertion that they were con- 
scripts. < 

Mr. MYERS. I can not help the Senator resenting it. Gen. 
Upton says they were made conscripts by provision of law. I 
do not say that they were not good soldiers, but they were com- 
pelled to stay. Does anybody say that they were not less able 
soldiers, that they were not less patriotic on that account? I 
think that answers the argument made by Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARDING. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of section 1 add a new paragraph, 
as follows: 

Seventh The President is further authorized to raise and maintain 
by voluntary enlistment, to organize, and equip. not to exceed four 
infantry divisions, the officers of which shall be selected in the manner 
provided by paragraph 3 of section 1 of this act: Provided, That the 
organization of said force shall be the same as that of the correspond- 
ing organization of the Regular Army: And provided further, That 
there shall be no enlistments in said force of men under 25 years of 
age at the time of enlisting: And provided further, That no such volun- 
teer force shall be accepted in any unit smaller than a division. 

In section 2, pare 5, line 6, after the word “ authorized,” insert “ex- 
ae as provided in the seventh paragraph of section 1.” 

n section 8, page 11, line 18, strike out the word “and” and insert 
after the word “sixth” the words and seventh.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Ohio. : 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, Senators who have the 
amendment on their dèsks will note a change in the original 
draft, made necessary because of the amendment to the age 
provision in the universal-service clause of the bill. As the 
amendment was originally drawn it was designed to exclude 
from eligibility to this proposed volunteer army all who were 
liable to the universal-service draft. When the age limit was 
advanced to 27 years it was thought best to provide in the 
amendment that none should be eligible to the volunteer army 
or divisions proposed herein except those who were 25 years or 
older at the time of the enlistment. 

Mr. President, haying addressed myself to this amendment 
and the measure this morning, I have no desire to continue now 
even to the allotment of five minutes at this time. I only want 
to say that I think this is the one provision on which the two 
wings of the Senate, which has divided on the question of 
universal service, may now agree. It is not at all inconsistent. 
I grant that it is an irregularity, but it is an irregularity that 
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will give expression to the great American wish of to-night. 
The arguments offered in opposition to this amendment, which, 
as you know, means the so-called Roosevelt division, have not 
been stated yet which can appeal to any Member of this body. 
The one reasonable argument which might have prevailed, if 
the amendment had been pending earlier in the session, was 
that it might interfere with the adoption of the universal- 
service plan. The House has already voiced its approval of 
universal service. The Senate, by its vote on the amendments 
which were just now defeated, has committed. itself to universal 
service. So the acceptance of this proposition does not in any 
way interfere with the great plan recommended by the Army 
and by the Chief Executive. 

I have yet to hear one single objection offered by anybody 
openly ; and I dislike to say, Mr. President, that the one objec- 
tion which is current beneath the surface is unworthy of any- 
one in this body or anyone connected with the Government in 
this period of national crisis. I believe the acceptance of this 
amendment will answer the great American wish, vibrant in 
millions of hearts to-night. 

I listened to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] this morn- 
ing when he spoke so forcefully of a soul for the American 
Army. This proposition, Senators, will set aglow the Ameri- 
can soul, the soul of both civilians and soldiers. This amend- 
ment, if adopted, will give an immediate and tangible expres- 
sion of America’s committal to the cause we have undertaken 
in this war. 

Let us adopt this amendment. There is but one Theodore 
Roosevelt in the world, and I am glad all know of him as a 
citizen of the United States of America. We are not availing 
ourselves of his services as an army commander, but as a great 
personality around whom can be gathered the many men al- 
ready trained for almost immediate service on the western 
battle front of Europe. It is the one thing, as I said this 
morning, which will destroy the opposition to a conscripted 
force being sent to the European battle fields. Somebody, if 
there is an objection, ought to state it upon this floor. Some- 
body ought to give 

Mr. KIRBY. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HARDING. For a questfon. 

Mr. KIRBY. Is there any more reason why we should let a 
man raise a volunteer army than that we should allow a State 
to raise a volunteer army? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly. Mr. President, there are only 
two living ex-Presidents in the United States. There is only 
one of them who has seen actual military service, and there 
is but one personality in all the United States that can attract 
about him, as he already has been tendered, 121,000 offers of 
service on the battle fields of France. Let us accept this tender, 
and these eager Americans will be ready to go abroad, and give 
an actual and effective expression of the great task to which we 
are committed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, this is a volunteer propo- 
sition. First let me say I am sorry for the temporary absence 
of the distinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
I have always listened with a great patience and sometimes with 
long-suffering patience to that distinguished Senator, seldom 
with amusement, never with profit. 

Now, passing on to something really important I want to say 
that I am for this proposition. I do not see why we should not 
let Col. Roosevelt go and take with him all the fine young 
Americans who want to plant the Stars and Stripes in sunny 
France. We can spare him from the industrial and political 
activities of this country. It may be that, like Catiline, he can 
say, “I shall go but go to return again.” If so, we will speed 
his parting and we will welcome his return. 

For one, although I have never agreed with him politically, 
although I have never had any very great admiration for his 
political ideas, political ideals, and political conduct, I do think 
he is a great, big, red-blooded, patriotic American citizen, and 
a forceful personality at that; a man who commands the re- 
spect and love and admiration of millions of people who live in 
this country. I say “Let him go, and God bless him and his 
cohorts when they go.” For one, I will vote for the amendment 
with pleasure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment is designed to permit the foremost American citizen in 
private life to raise a division and to be part of a division of 
American troops to go upon the fighting line in France. 

If I could paint the lily or gild refined gold, I would draw 
for you a picture that would, indeed, enthrall even the jaded 


imaginations of those of us who have sat here with attentive 
ears and listened for the past eight days. If I were able to, 
if I had the eloquent tongue of some of the gentlemen upon the 
other side of this Chamber, 1 would try to tell you not alone 
how this. particular amendment enlists my sentiment, how it 
fires my imagination, but how it convinces cold reason and judg- 
ment as well in its behalf. 

Here we are in war. Here we want to demonstrate some- 
thing in behalf of America and in behalf of Americanism. We 
want as weil to say to those with whom we are now allied that 
our aid, aid of every kind, of every character that a patriotic 
nation can give, will be theirs. 

Roosevelt’s was the clarion voice that first demanded pre- 
paredness in this land. We listened with little attention at 
first, and then you, and we, embraced his doctrine. Roosevelt’s 
tongue was the first to demand Americanism undiluted in the 
United States. At first little did we heed him, but finally all 
of us adopted all that he said. Roosevelt typifies to-day Ameri- 
canism and American citizenship in its highest type. 

We are now asking simply that in these late years of this 
great patriot’s life he be permitted to give that life, if it need 
be, to the country that he loves and to the country he has 
served. Was there ever a time in any nation’s history when a 
man knocked at the door of the council chamber of that nation 
and begged merely that he might lay down his life for his 
country that he was denied by the nation that he had served? 

And so we ask you, you on the other side of this Chamber 
and those upon this side as well, that you second the voice of 
the people of this great Nation of ours and send this man of 
dynamic force, of ability, of virility, and of red-blooded courage, 
typifying the American Nation, over to France, there to bear 
aloft the American flag for world democracy. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, so far as the man Roosevelt is 
concerned, I shall have naught to say to-night. I restrain what- 
ever impulse I have to express my opinion in that respect, for I 
would not speak in this presence and on this occasion anything 
about any individual that might be offensive to his friends here. 

Mr, President, we are engaged upon the great and really 
solemn business of providing an army to wage war. This enter- 
prise should not be smeared by paint that would give to this 
service of ours a political coloring, and especially not a partisan 
political coloring. 

The amendment itself, by its exclusive provisions, supple- 
mented by the speeches which have been made here in its sup- 
port by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne], who offered the 
amendment, by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
and just now by the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] is 
proof conclusive that the purpose of the amendment is personal 
in its character and purpose. It is intended to promote the 
fortunes of an individual, and through him the fortunes of a 
political party. There is nothing else to it, and considering the 
fact that the individual in question is one of the most con- 
spicuous politicians of this country, always in the front of politi- 
cal enterprise, is proof conclusive to my mind that Senators have 
thrust in upon our deliberations a partisan political situation 
exceedingly unbecoming. 

There is no reason under heaven why this one man, even 
though he be an ex-President, should be singled out on the floor 
of the Senate as the one man of all this country signally fitted 
for a service of this kind. The proposal means that Roosevelt 
and those grouped about him are to be made the dominant force 
in this war. The President is to be reduced to a secondary or 
subordinate position. The Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, no man can accuse me of be- 
ing either personally or politically a follower of Mr. Roosevelt. 
The personality of the man has nothing whatever to do with 
my support of this amendment. Whether he is to be selected 
in the event the amendment shall carry as one of the officers 
of the division is a matter I think of secondary consequence. 
If it be true that there are at present in this country 123,000 
men who want to volunteer for the service of their country 
and go to the front where they may be needed, I want to see 
them have the opportunity to go, to exercise their sovereign 
right of citizenship, and to testify their loyalty and devotion 
to the country by this great voluntary act of sacrifice. I care 
not who may lead them; I do not believe an inexperienced man 
like Col. Roosevelt would be given such a commission; but if 
the personality of any man at this time can be utilized for the 
purpose of securing the immediate enlistment of 123,000 men, 
it would seem to me to be the greatest eulogium—living 
eulogium—of men in support of the great American principle 
of volunteering when the country is in danger that could be 
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afforded in this nation; and I know of nothing that would more 
completely and signally vindicate the strength and integrity 
of the American volunteer than an opportunity which can come 
only through such an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the. Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary called 
the roll. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHam], and, therefore, withhold my 


vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 56, nays 31, as follows: 

YEAS—56. 

Ashurst Gore McCumber Robinson 
Borah Hale McKellar Saulsbury 
Brandegee Harding McLean Sherman 
Broussard Hardwick Myers Smith, Mich. 
Calder Hollis Neison Smoot 
Colt Husting New Sterling 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Norris Thomas 
Curtis Johnson, 8. Dak. Owen Thompson 
Dillingham Jones, Wash, Page Townsend 

all Kellogg Penrose Vardaman 
Fernald Kenyon Poindexter Wadsworth 
France Kirby Pomerene Watson 
Frelinghuysen Knox Ransdell Weeks 
Gallinger Lodge Williams 

NAYS—31. 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Shafroth Stone 
Brady King Sheppard Swanson 
Chamberlain La Follette Shields Trammell 
Culberson Lewis Simmons Underwood 
Fletcher Martin Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Gerry Overman Smith, Ga. Warren 
Gronna Phelan Smith, Md. Wolcott 
James Pittman Smith, S. C. 
NOT VOTING—9. j 

Beckham Hughes Lane Sutherland 
Go! Kendrick Newlands Tillman 
Hitchcock 


So Mr. Harprne’s amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. OWEN and Mr. SMITH of Georgia addressed the Chair. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma, 


Mr. OWEN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk.“ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 7, in line 11, after the word “ de- 
ficient,” it is proposed to strike out the period and to insert a 
colon and the following: 

Provided, That medical students shall be exempted until graduation 
and shall thereupon be subject to draft for the same period of time 
as other citizens. ’ 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the purpose of this proposed 
amendment is to utilize in the medical service of the Army 
medical students after they have graduated instead of using 
them in the ordinary Infantry line. The experience of both 
Great Britain and France is that there has been a great dearth 
of men to take care of the wounded and sick, To have an ef- 
ficient service requires 10 active medical officers of the line to 
a thousand troops and 10 in reserve, making 20 in all. In the 
United States we have only provision for 7 to the thousand. 
There will be need for these young men in that particular 
service, and, therefore, I propose this exemption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator if this amendment is proposed after consultation with 
the officers of the War Department or of the Surgeon General’s 
office? 

Mr. OWEN. The matter was sent down to the Surgeon Gen- 
meua 5 2 several days ago, but no report has come back upon 
t as ye 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, the only inquiry that 
occurs to me about it is whether or not it would not be ad- 
visable to have medical students subject to draft in the Medical 
Corps of the Army? 

Mr. OWEN. That is the intention of the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I thought the Senator’s amendment pro- 
vided they should be exempted after they had graduated. 

Mr. OWEN. They are exempt until their graduation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why should they not be subject to the 
draft, even if they have not graduated? A medical student 
probably has some considerable medical knowledge, even though 
he may not have obtained his degree. 

Mr. OWEN. It may be advisable to do that; but these men 
are pursuing their medical education, and I thought it would 
be better to allow them to complete it. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I am not prepared either to advocate 
or oppose the amendment. I simply wanted to ascertain 


whether the medical authorities of the department had passed 
on the question, 

Mr. OWEN. I thought we had better allow medical students 
to complete their education before imposing upon them the 
Kono bY of safeguarding the life and the health of the 
soldiers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, we will need more men 
in the Medical Corps if this war is to be prolonged, and, while 
the amendment may not be sufficient to carry out the purpose 
of the Senator, we can try to formulate it in conference so as 
to make it do what the Senator intends to have done by it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL, Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 12, after line 15, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Src. 9. The President is hereby authorized, and the Secretary of War 
directed, to call into the service of the United States, by enlistment for 
the term of the present war, three or more regiments of mounted 
volunteers, in addition to any other forces herein or otherwise pro- 
vided, such mounted volunteers to be selected from men between the 
ages of 18 and 45 years, and under the provisions of section 3 hereof, 
and to be used in protecting property and citizens along the southern 
border of the United States, and also to be used in any foreign country, 
as the President may direc 

Sxc. 10. The President is hereby authorized to appoint officers for 
such volunteer force, making appointment from the members of such 
volunteers as shall have beretofore served in the Ranger or police 
forces of the southern border States or as peace officers of the counties 
or municipalities thereof. 

And amend the bill by changing the numbers of the sections to con- 
form accordingly. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the purpose of this amendment 
can be, of course, readily understood by anyone who cares to 
understand it. It is useless to think of using infantry along 
the southern border of our country for its protection. That 
protection is needed everyone understands. 

In my State of New Mexico the coal mines furnish the coal 
and the coke to the great copper mines and for all of the rail- 
roads near the border. For 800 miles from the border back 
into the States the railroads are entirely in the hands of Mexi- 
cans of old Mexico. Every section hand on every mile of road 
from the border to the State of Kansas, east through Texas 
into Louisiana, up into Colorado, and out into California, is in 
the hands of old Mexico Mexicans, a majority of them being 
ex-bandits recently in the service of one leader or another in 
the Republic of Mexico. It is perfectly easy at any time to put 
out of commission every coal mine, every copper mine, and every 
railroad by concert of action, 

It is absolutely impossible, I say to you now, as everyone 
knows, for the present force on the border adequately to protect 
the people along that border. With the establishment of a force 
such as these mounted men selected from that country, know- 
ing the country, knowing with whom they are dealing, you can 
take your Regular Army from the border, and the people will 
ie from the troops to be selected among them protect them- 
selves. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. I do 
not see him in his seat, and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 53, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—53. 
Ashurst Gore McKellar Smith, Mich. 
rah Hale McLean Smoot 

Brandegee Hardin Nelson Sterling 
Broussard Hardwick ew Sutherland 
Calder usting Norris omas 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Page Townsend 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Penrose Trammell 
Cummins Kellogg Phelan Vardaman 
Curtis Kenyon Poindexter Wadsworth 
Dillingham Kirby Reed Watson 
Fall Knox Saulsbur. eeks 
Fernald La Follette Sheppari 

France Lodge Sherman 

Gallinger MeCumber Smith, Ariz. 

NAYS—25. 

Bankhead James Shafroth Underwood 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Shields Walsh 
Fletcher King Simmons Williams 
Frelinghuysen Martin Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Gerry Myers Smith, 8. C. 
‘Gronna Pomerene Swanson 

Hollis Ransdell Thompson 
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NOT VOTING—18, 


Beckham Jones, N. Mex, Overman Stone 
Brady Kendrick Owen Tilman 
Œ Lane Pittman Warren 
itchcock Lewis Robinson 
ughes Newlands Smith, Md. 


! So Mr. Farr’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I move to amend 
on page 6, line 23, by adding, after the word “ only,” the words 
“from those covered by section 2,” so that it would read: 

1 priii oe for partial military service only, from those covered 

on 2. > 

ge the language now reads, it is certainly questionable as to 
whether the right given to the President is to draft for partial 
military service from any of the people in the United States 
or from those covered by the ages 21 to 27. I do not believe 
it was intended to give the right of draft for partial military 
service at this time to any citizen of any age in the United 
States. I can not believe that that was the purpose. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. James in the chair]. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask the Senator from Georgia a 
question. What does “partial military service” mean? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The partial military service, I 
think, is defined in the following language in that section. It 
describes certain classes of work. I suppose it means for 
anything that was considered necessary in preparation for 
the war other than active military service. I think it applies 
to the language further on in the section, where the President 
is authorized to detail men or to exempt the men named from 
active military service for certain other lines of work. Now, 
I want the section to show clearly that this right of detail 
for partial military service—just what that means I do not 
undertake to say—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will permit me, it 
means noncombatant service, hospital work, and work of that 
kind. I will say to the Senator that I have no objection to that 
amendment. I think the language ought to be made clear. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator 
that that ought not to be section 2, It ought to be section 3. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is section 3, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it is section 3. We are 
wrong. Section 2 is the section preceding it, which gives the 
right to enlist men. Then I would say paragraph 3, section 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire the attention of the 
chairman of the committee. I should like to ask the Senator 
what is the meaning of this term “draft for partial military 
service“? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand that it is a noncombat- 
ant service—service where a man is not doing actual combative 
service, but is doing a service that a soldier might perform. 

Mr. BORAH. What might a soldier be performing under 
this? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, take the Quartermaster’s Corps; 
take the Hospital Corps; they are noncombatants. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that the meaning of “ partial military serv- 
ice”? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand that that is what it 
means. 

Mr. BORAH. It does not mean that you can draft a man 
to put him into a particular kind of industrial service as “ par- 
tial military service“ : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not understand it so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, there is one other 
amendment I desire to offer, on page 7, at the end of line 10: 
and in making selection for active service, married men shall be relieved 
as far as practicable. 

It does not relieve them, but it gives authority to do so. I 
understand the chairman of the committee will accept that 
amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 7, at the end of line 10, it is pro- 
posed to add the words: 


and in making selection for active service, married men shall be relieved 
as far as practicable. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, do I understand that 
that amendment was accepted by the chairman? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I have no objection to it so far 
as I am concerned. I think the married men ought to be ex- 
empted, and under the rules and regulations now they are not 
accepted for the Regular Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the amendment reads 
that married men are to be exempted “as far as practicable.” 
It is practicable to exempt any married man. All you have to 
do is to exempt him; so it really amounts, in my humble judg- 
ment—my consideration of it has been very hasty—to an ex- 
plicit and a complete exemption. Of course, it is a fact, how- 
ever, that many married men are entirely able to go in an 
economic or industrial sense. 

Mr. GALLINGER. For example, these slackers who are now 
getting married. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, does the Senator think a man 
should serve in two wars? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not adopt that amendment without a good deal of consideration. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the language of the 
amendment may not be as happy as it ought to be in using the 
words “as far as practicable,” but I do not think married men 
ought to be enlisted or drafted into the service. It has cost 
us a good deal of money in this Mexican mobilization because 
of the fact that many of the men were married and had de- 
pendents at home. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, Mr. President; that is perfectly 
true. I should have no objection to the exemption of men who 
had dependent families or dependent relatives; but this goes 
further than that, and certainly creates the impression that 
whether the married man’s family is dependent upon him or 
not he is to be exempt. The language already in the bill covers 
this point exactly, according to my view of it. It authorizes 
the President, in his discretion, to exempt— 

Those in a status with respect to persons dependent upon them for 
support which renders their exelusion or discharge advisable. 

That includes every married man whose wife and children are 
dependent upon him; and those are the only married men that 
should be exempted. But the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia goes a good deal further, and states that every married 
man shall be exempt so far as practicable. It is going to be 
entirely practicable to exempt them all. There is no difficulty 
about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the language which 
defines the man to be exempted as one who has others dependent 
upon him for support is sufficiently broad. If a man is married 
and his wife is not dependent upon him for support, it seems 
to me he is perfectly free to go to war or anywhere else, 
and I see no reason why the exemption already provided in the 
bill should be enlarged in this way. It leaves it all indefinite. 
It would put the department in a peculiar situation for one 
married man to be denied exemption because they said it was 
not practicable to exempt him and for another one to be given 
exemption; and the determination of the question of whether 
it is practicable or not would involve the department in an 
immense amount of trouble and annoyance, 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia has 
spoken once upon this amendment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, it strikes me that if the 
amendment should be so written that the married man whose 
condition was such that he could not with safety to his family 
go could claim the exemption, it would not be apt to be abused, 
but a man who was able to go, whose condition was such that he 
could leave his family well provided for, ought to have the 
privilege of going if he desires to go. He ought not to be com- 
pelled to go if his obligation to his family, his home, required him 
to stay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add, at the end of the bill, 
the following: 


There is hereby created in the Department of the Navy a board 
own and ted as the “board of merchant 


and Repair of the Navy Department, 
the nayal constructor of such bureau, the Commissioner of Patents, 
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ence 


sed in: 


essel, explode 
such contact, or the 8 of any other mechanical device 
rotect merchant vessels from destruction by submarines other 


people of this country toward the protection: of merc’ 
against the menace and enormous devastation of submarine torpedoes 
the sum of 85.000.000 is hereby a to as a reward to any per- 
son or persons who shall succee 


divided among those who 
perfecting of any such mechanism in accordance with the degree of 
services rendered by him or them and to be apportioned by said board. 

The said board shall furnish all reasonable assistance and oppor- 
tunities for testing such proposed means and appliances for accom- 
plishing this end. 


Mr: McCUMBER. Mr: President, I regret very much that 
there were so few of the Senators present yesterday when I 
was discussing this matter, when I presented facts: and figures 
and arguments from the admiralty of Great Britain and from 
France showing that unless we could! check the U-boat ravages 
within six months it would be impossible for Great Britain to 
continue this war. I showed that within the last week the 
submarine ravages have more than quadrupled over two weeks 
ago; that the highest number of British shipping that was de- 
stroyed in one week, except the week ending February 10; 1917, 
was 28 ships; that last week 65 of them went to the bottom of 
the sea, and an equally greater number of neutral ships; that, 
taking the food products: that are going down to the bottom of 
the ocean daily, unless checked it is impossible for these nations 
to continue fn: the war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield for a question. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to ask the Senator whether he 
knows that in one of the appropriation bills we appropriated: a 
large sum of money for what is known as the: Edison Board to 
look into such questions as he is discussing?) I do not know 
whether it would cover it or not. x 

Mr. Mecuu BER. It would not; it is not the same. 

Mr. President, since speaking yesterday I pick up this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post and notice an article which is headed, 
“World-wide famine threatened by war; Europe unable to re- 
place ships as fast as U boats sink them.“ Then there is quite 
a lengthy article under that heading: 

I desire to read into the Rxconb a letter which I received 
yesterday after making my address on this subjeet. The head- 
ing says “ Torpedo Deflector Co, of America.” I will just read 
a portion of it. 

On offering my invention to protect merchant ships against torpedoes 
to the Navy Department, I was informed by Capt. Smith, who passes 
om inventions for Secretary Daniels, that the Navy Department is: not 
interested In the pees of merchant ships, and that I must offer 
my invention to the merchant-ship owners. I have taken this matter 
up with the president of the International Mercantile Marine, with 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, and other ship owners, and they all pass the de- 
cision over to the Navy Department. 

For the protection of battleships: only this invention is under con- 
sideration by the Naval Consulting Board. 

Since neither the Navy Department nor the ship owners will make 
any decision in regard to. the matter for protection of merchant ships 
the creation of your “Board of Merchant Shipping Defenses” is, as 
your able address shows, vital to the country. 

I appeal to the Senator from Oregon who himself has been 
considering an amendment of this character. T appeal to him 
in the name of the thousands of people who are manning these 
merchant vessels, that he give an opportunity to the inventors 
of this country to have a board where they can get an oppor- 
tunity to put to a practical test their inventions: They ean 
not do it to-day, and hundreds and hundreds of them are wait- 
ing for the opportunity. 

It means; as I stated yesterday, Mr. President that this war 
will be won or it will be lost by the use of U boats, and if 
we do not conquer the enemy in less than six months, if they 
increase’ their’ powers of destruction as they have in the last 
three weeks, in six months we can neither get food nor an army 


over to Europe; the shipping will be so diminished that famine 
will stare our allies in tue face: 

Every week means something; every day means something; 
and if we cam give an opportunity for these people to put to 
the practical test the many inventions I believe they will solve ` 


the problem of the U-boat by protecting the merchant ship itself 


against the submarine: 

It matters little; Mr. President, though we create a thousand 
extra ships every month, if we can: not take our surplus across 
the ocean; and any little diminution in the surplus: that we can 
supply will reduce the shipments to such an extent that it will 
not meet the demand: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
North Dakota has expired: 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, T hope this amendment will 
not be adopted. This bill will be followed by the: naval ill, 
and that is the proper measure on which to discuss naval mat- 
ters and pass: naval’ legislation. I would like to say for the 
information of the Senator that there is now a consulting board 
In the Navy, with Edison at the head, investigating this matter 
thoroughly. It has all the money that is needed. Capt. Taylor, 
Chief Naval Constructor; handles the details of the matter. All 
inventions are tested and examined that are worthy of it. There 
is no occasion to place this amendment on a bill that contains 
oniy 3 for the Army. Next week the naval’ bill 
wi 

Mr. AicCUMBER:. Will the Senator yield in his time? Mine 
is exhausted: 

Mr: SWANSON. I yield in my time: 

Mr: McCUMBER. I have just read a letter which shows that 
it is: impossible for the department 

Mr. SWANSON. I read: that letter.. I can not yield to the 
Senator in my short time for that purpose: 

n Well, E asked permission of the Senator 
to do it.. 

Mr: SWANSON.. I say I can not yield further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia. 
declines to yield: 

Mr.. SWANSON. My time will soon be up. It requires no 
more to discover protection: for a merchant ship than a naval 
ship. The one requires the same: protection: from a submarine 
that the other does. Anything that will protect one ship will 
protect another ship, All the genius of the Navy, all the money 
that can be expended is now authorized, and there is absolutely 
no occasion to put this amendment on an Army bill. Next week 
we will have up the naval bill, when this matter can be fully 
discussed and explained: I hope that the Senate will not include 
the amendment in an Army bill. 

Mr. SHAFPROTH. Mr. President, I was informed at the 
Navy Department that shields can be used in battleships to 
protect such ships from being torpedoed, and they said they 
could be used upon the merchant ships, but they were too ex- 
pensive to be used and the owners of the merchant ships would 
not put them on, and on that account they are prey to the 
torpedoes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this bill has entire refer- 
ence to the Military Establishment. The amendment proposes 
to establish in the Department of the Navy a board to be known 
as- tlie board of merchant shipping defenses. That is a matter 
entirely distinct and separate from the: matters involved in this 
Dill. If it is to be: considered at all, it certainly should be 
offered to some bill appertaining to the Navy Department and 
not to the Army. I hope the amendment will be voted down, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator frum North Dakota [Mr. Mo- 
CuMBER]. 

The amendment was rejected: 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state it. 

The SECRETARY, On page 4, line 2, after the word Senate,” 
insert the following: 

Provided further, That ttie President may recommission persons. who 
have heretofore held commissions in the Coast Guard department and 
have left the service: honorably, after ascertaining that they are quali- 
fied for service, physically; morally, and:as to age and military fitness. 

Hr. CURTIS. I would like the attention of the chairman of 
the committee. This amendment simply extends the law of 1914 
which is new applicable to the Army to the officers of the Coast 
Guard. The exact language of the act of 1914 is used in the 
amendment. 

Mr. STONE. Why not apply the amendment, if it should be 
agreed to, to officers in the Navy? I know one or two very 
excellent young men now in the prime of life, in the thirties, 
who for reasons important to them resigned from the Navy and 
are in private life, and they desire to go back into the Navy. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I drew the amendment to this 
bill because I thought it was applicable, and did not make it 
apply to the Navy because I thought the officers in the Navy 
would be cared for in the naval bill, which I understand will be 
taken up next week. I thought this amendment was germane to 
this bill and therefore I offered it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Coast Guard is now under the 
War Department. I see no objection to it, but I can ascertain a 
little more fully the necessity for such an amendment if it is 
permitted to go into the bill and allowed to be considered in 
conference. 

Mr. CURTIS. That will be perfectly satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. Following section 8 insert as a new section: 


Sec. 8a. That the service of all 3 selected by draft under the 
provisions of this act shall be for the period of the emergency, unless 
sooner terminated by discharge or rpt aa Whenever said emergency 
shall cease by the conclusion of peace between the United States and 
its enemies in the present war, the President shall so declare by a 


public proclamation to that effect, and from and after the date of said 


proclamation the provisions of this act, in so far as they authorize 
compulsory service by selective draft or otherwise, shall cease to be in 
force and effect. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am supporting the bill as it 
came from the committee. I shall vote for it, whether it shall 
be amended or not, but I wish to state again what I stated the 
other day, that as a matter of principle and as a permanent policy 
of the Government I am opposed to compulsory military service. 
I vote for this bill as a war measure, to meet a great emergency 
pressing upon us. I vote for it because it is necessary as 
speedily as possible to create an army sufficient to meet the 
demands made upon this Government. 

This amendment provides as expressive of my view that at 
the conclusion of the war, when the President shall proclaim 
that peace has been entered into between the United States and 
its enemies, the provisions of the bill soon to be a law requir- 
ing compulsory service in the Army of the United States shall 
cease to be operative. In other words, I limit the compulsory 
service to the emergency before us. 

The chairman of the committee, the Senator from Oregon, 
said to me that the last section of the bill covers this case. I 
can not so see it. That section provides this—now listen: 

All laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this act 
are hereby suspended during the continuance of the present war, 

But, Mr. President, the suspension of existing law for a given 
period does not concern, as it seems to me, the question involved 
in the amendment. You can suspend the operation of existing 
laws and yet the law we are about to pass may go on after 
the war. There is nothing in the closing section of the bill 
which accomplishes the end I seek to accomplish by this amend- 
ment. 

Senators, unless you wish to engraft this as a permanent pol- 
icy of the Government you should support this amendment. 
That is all I have to say. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I called the Senator’s 
attention to the concluding section because it suspended laws 
that were in conflict with it during the period of the war. But 
in nearly every section of the bill it discloses on the face of it 
that the provisions are only to remain in force and effect during 
the emergency. For instance, on page 2, lines 18, 19, and 20, 
it provides: 

And said members so drafted into the milita. 
States shall serve therein for the period of 
unless sooner discharged, 

There are one or two other sections in the bill where the 
same language is used. 

There is no particular objection to the language of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment; but it is simply tautological, because the 
bill shows that it is for the emergency. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will allow me, the trouble 
about it is that if the language means just what the Senator 
means—and I think possibly he is right—in the last section the 
word “ war” is used, and that is evidently different. It may be 
contended that the word “emergency” does not mean exactly 
what the word “war” means, because they are both used in 
separate sections of the bill. Would it not be better to say that 
wherever the word “emergency ” occurs in the bill the word 
“war” shall be substituted? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have no objection to that when the 
amendment is proposed, because that is what the whole bill 
means. 

Mr. STONE. Will not the Senator let this amendment go to 
conference? 


service of the United 
existing emergency 


Mr. OHAMBERLAIN. There are a great many things which 
have been put on the pill now that it seems to me encumber it a 
good deal. If I thought there was any doubt about the meaning 
of the language of the bill I would consent without a moment of 
hesitation to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator if the words which 
he has read on page 2 do not apply only to the part of the mili- 
tary service that comes in through the National Guard? There 
is no language applying to the part of the service raised through 
the draft system. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask the Senator to look at section 
6, on page 9: 

That the qualifications and conditions for voluntary enlistment as 
arn rovided shall be the 8 5 those prescribed by existing law 

ents in the Regular Arm: 

a NORRIS. That is, “ e enlistment.” 
does not apply. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator’s attention to page 6 of 
the bill, lines 4 and 5, where it says: 

And those drafted shall be required to serve for the period of the exist- 
ing emergency, unless sooner discharged 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Oregon has not expired. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield the floor. The Senator from 
Georgia will call attention to the part of the bill where the word 
“emergency ” occurs, because he has them marked. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have them marked in thé bill. There 

are nine places where the word “emergency” occurs. It is ap- 
plied to all provisions of the bill—for the men we draft, for the 
Regular Army, for the militia, and for this extra force. I will 
submit my proposition, and I think we can secure it by unani- 
mous consent, probably, if the Senator from Oregon agrees. The 
Senator says that the word“ emergency ” means war. I hope he 
is right. There ought not to be room for the slightest doubt or 
dispute on that question. I therefore ask the Senator to consent 
to substitute the word “ war” for the word“ emergency“ wher- 
ever it occurs in the bill. That should cure the trouble and serve 
the purpose. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So far as I am concerned, I am will- 
ing to consent to it. I talked with the Senator from Georgia 
about it and expressed a willingness to assent to that change 
if the Senate was willing to have it made. That is what is 
intended by the bill, that it should be during the period of 
the war. I ask that the bill be amended in that respect. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I can indicate every place. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do I understand the Senator from Oregon 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let us get through with this request. It 
is important to get the change made so that there may be no 
dispute about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Georgia that wher- 
ever the word “emergency” appears it shall be stricken out 
and the word “war” inserted? Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri been withdrawn? 

Mr. STONE. No; it has not been withdrawn. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri certainly would make plain what I think 
every Senator wants the law to mean. 

I have voted in favor of most of the amendments which have 
been offered. There are a great many things in this bill which 
I dislike very much. One of the reasons why I object to the 
conscript method of getting soldiers is because I believe it is 


Still, that 


-going a step toward a permanent compulsory universal service, 


to which I am opposed. I am not going at this time to give 
the reasons why I favored the amendment which provided that, 
in addition to conscription, we should permit voluntary service 
and raise an army, if we could, by voluntary enlistments; but 
that would have been the way that I would have done if I couid 
have raised this army. 

My own idea is that the day after we passed the declaration 
of war we should have provided for a volunteer army. Had 
we done so, perhaps we would have had 500,000 men now in 
training. However that may be, and however much I dislike 
many of the provisions which are in the bill, and however 


often I have voted to change them, the facts remain, as I look 
at them, that we are at war, and one of the necessary things to 
carry on the war is to raise.an army. I therefore d not feel 
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myself justified in voting against a method of raising an army 
that is even very distasteful to me, if that is the only method 
that is left te me, So I expect to vote for this bill because I 
believe that we ought to do everything that we can to bring 
the war to a successful issue, and to do thet we must have an 
army. I should vote for a method of raising it, even though I 
very much disliked the method. 

One of the serious objections, however, to my mind is the 
conscript method of raising an army of compelling men to serve 
when there has been no opportunity offered for anybody to 
volunteer. It seems to me that the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri makes clear what I believe we ali desire in this 
bill, and that is, that the conscription of an army shall cease just 
as soon as the war is over. I can, therefore, see no reason why 
we should not adopt the amendment and make certain what 
now is somewhat uncertain, although it may be that the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from Georgia are right in their 
view of the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri certainly can do no 
harm to the bill, if the purpose of the bill is that upon the 
termination of the war all of the provisions of the bill shall 
cease to be operative. The terms of the bill are such as to 
leave unmistakably the meaning, but if it is the intention of 
the Senate that there shall be no compulsory draft after peace 
is declared I, for one, should be very glad to see the amendment 
incorporated in the bill, for then it will leave no possible doubt 
in the minds of any of those, who enter into this conflict at 
what time this system shall cease, 

Mr. SMITH ef Georgia. Mr. President, I shall vote for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri for the reason 
that it eliminates all doubt on this subject and because in 
voting for this measure in time of war I do not mean in any 
way to commit myself to universal service, military training, 
or compulsory training of any kind in time of peace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment may be once mere reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will again state 
the amendment. x 
9 The Secretary again read the amendment proposed by Mr. 

TONE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Indiana will be stated. 

The Secrerary. At the end of line 13, on page 7, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

Provided, That notwithstanding the exemptions herein enumera 
each State shall be required to supply its quota in the eon tha 
its population bears to the total population of the United States, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, to be inserted on page 12, line 20, after the 
word “Army.” I ask, in connection with the amendment, to 
strike out the period and to insert a colon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 12, at the end of section 9, line 20, 
after the word “Army,” it is proposed to add the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That on and after April 1, 1917, the basic of all men 
with the ra of enlisted men during the continuance of the war shall 
be increased $15 a month over and above the rates of pay erence as fixed 
by law for times of peace: Provided further, That rate of pay shall 
apply to enlisted men of the National Guard called or drafted into the 
service of the United States during the war. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to say that this amend- 
ment—I think in exactly the same terms—has been adopted by 
the House this evening without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. President, we all know and must concede that the pay of 
the enlisted men of the Army is ridiculously low. It was fixed 
back in the time when the wage compared with the wage paid 
to farm hands. That wage has increased now until farm hands 
receive from $30 to $35 per month. We are now going to draft 
men out of industry, possibly some from the farm, if they are 
not excluded under the exemption clause of the proposed act, 
and put them into the Army. I submit it is not fair or right 
to take these men and not pay them something like a decent 
compensation. 


In this connection, I desire to say that I hold in my hand the 
hearings before the House committee on the fortifications appro- 
priations bill. A very interesting item is the subject of limbers. 
We ourselves pay at the arsenals where we make these limbers 
about $680, while to the private contractor with whom we 
deal we pay about $1,500. Those are some of the things that 
are needed in war. There is a profit to the man at home of’ 
about 300 per cent. When we send men into the trenches, into 
battle, and into war, using the same instrumentalities that are 
made by these people who are securing a profit of some 300 per 
cent, oe ought at least to be willing to pay these men $30 per 
month. 

I am not going to argue the matter, for I think the proposi- 
tion is so self-evident and so just. It has been previously 
argued a good many times here, and I will not take all my time 
now in discussing it. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, Australia pays her enlisted 
men $45 a month; Canada pays hers $33 a month, with $20 addi- 
tional allowance for a dependent wife. During the Civil War 
the loyal States paid in bounties to their volunteers the im- 
mense sum of $289,000,000, and the Federal Government paid 
$363,000,000 for the same purpose—a total of $652,000,000. 
Would it not be better to pay $150,000,000 a year in additional 
compensation to our soldiers to assist them in obtaining some 
of the comforts of life while they are fighting side by side with 
the Canadian and Australian troops in France, who eyen then 
will be receiving more pay than do our men? Is it well for this 
great, prosperous Nation of ours, Mr. President, to have our 
soldiers receiving less pay than the soldiers of other countries 
performing Tike service on the same fields? 

Many men will volunteer or be drafted for this war who will 
leave behind them wives, mothers, younger sisters or brothers, 
and this Nation can do no less than to pay its private soldiers 
$30 a month so that they may contribute a little to take care 
of those left at home. 

I hope this amendment will be agreed to. It is a meritorious 
one and ought to receive the unanimous vote of the Senate. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa that his amendment does not provide for 
increasing the pay of the enlisted men of the Regular Army. 
Of course they are going to perform exactly the same kind 
of service that the volunteers and the conscripted men perform, 
and, unless their pay is made the same, we will not have any 
Regular Army after this war is over. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator, and if he will pro- 
pose such an amendment I will be very glad to accept it as 
part of my amendment. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I want to ask the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for just a moment to voice my very 
hearty approval of the amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
and to express the hope that it may be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
Says the amendment is almost verbatim with the one adopted 
by the House this evening. 

Mr. KENYON. I think it is verbatim. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not familiar with the technical 
language employed in drafting provisions of this kind in mili- 
tary bills, I will read the amendment, and then ask the Sen- 
ator a question: 

Provided, That on and after April 1, 1917, the basic pay of all men 
with the rating of enlisted men 9 the continuance of the war 
shall be increased $15 a month over and above the rates of pay proper 
as fixed by law for times of peace.“ 

I want to ask the Senator if he can tell me what is meant by 
“basic pay“ and “rates of pay proper“? 

Mr. KENYON. This amendment was prepared by the War 
Department, as I understand, and that is the language the War 
Department uses. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course I assume, then, that it is prop- 
erly drawn, but it is not entirely plain to me. It seems, so far 
as covering the Regular Army is concerned, that the amendment 
does it now if they have the rating of enlisted men. Although 
proposed as an amendment to this bill, I do not think it is re- 
stricted to the men drafted under this bill; but all men having 
the rating of enlisted men, I think, will be covered. However, 
I am not certain about that. If it means that the $15 the en- 
listed men now get is their basic pay and that that will be raised 
to $30 a month, I understand it; but if it means anything else 
I should like to have it explained. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I will ask the Senator does it refer to 
officers at all? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. No; simply to those who have the rating 
of enlisted men. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment has not been printed, I 
believe. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know what men have the rating 
of enlisted men except enlisted men, but I am perfectly willing 
to vote for the amendment and let it go to conference. The 
trouble is, if we agree to it and it is verbatim as the House has 
passed it, we will not be able to correct it in conference. That 
is the reason I thought it was necessary to have it accurately 
drawn now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, at present the enlisted 
man of the United States Army on his first enlistment gets from 
$15 to $75 a month. That is the base pay. For his second en- 
listment period he gets from $18 to $79 a month; for his third 
enlistment period he gets from $21 to $88 per month; for his 
fourth enlistment period he gets from $22 to $87 per month; 
for his fifth enlistment period he gets from $23 to $91 per 
month; for his sixth enlistment period he gets from $24 to $95 
a month; and for his seventh enlistment period he gets from 
$25 to $99 per month. That is the rate of increase, and when 
on foreign service they get 20 per cent increase. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. So that the amendment provides a flat 
increase of $15 a month to all enlisted men, no matter what 
they are getting now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; as I understand the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa, that is the case. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will. pardon my saying 
so—and then I have done—I am very much in favor of raising 
the pay of enlisted men by such an amount as will be fair and 
just under the circumstances; but I wish the Senator would 
give this amendment enough attention now or else change it in 
order that attention can be given to it in conference so as to 
make sure that it may accomplish the purpose intended. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It will not be the subject of confer- 
ence if the same amendment has been adopted by the House. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It will not be; and if this is not what 
ought to be adopted, then we will be preventec from changing 
it by the fact that the two Houses have agreed to identical 
provisions. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I took the question up with the Sec- 
retary of War after the discussion on the subject in the Senate 
at the last session, and I received a letter from him under date 
of April 18, 1917, which I will not have time to read, but will 
put in the Recorp. I am satisfied that the Senate is going to 
increase the pay of the enlisted men anyhow, but I want the 
letter to go in the RECORD. 

. The Secretary of War disapproves of the increase, and I think 
he is right in opposing the increase. 

Mr. President, it has been claimed that the enlisted man is 
poorly paid. I admit that. I say that the enlisted man does 
get small pay; there is no question about that, but hardly any 
one in figuring the pay that the enlisted man receives stops to 
think that he is employed the year round, an advantage which 
the average laborer does not have. Then, he receives his 
clothing, hospital and medical attention, and board. He has 
everything that any man can have, and, as I have said, is 
constantly employed. So that, taking into consideration all that 
he does get, it amounts to a good deal more than $15 a month. 
Everything considered, it would probably amount to from $70 
to $75 a month. That is small pay; but the character of men 
in the enlisted personnel of the Army, as a rule, would not 
earn any more than that in private employment. I believe that 
may safely be said. 

This subject has been a matter of discussion in the Senate 
a great many times. The sentiment of the Senate has been in 
favor of increasing the pay; and while I do not think it 
ought to be done, for, as I said the other day, there is a duty 
that every citizen owes to his country in time of war, I feel 
the Senate is going to increase it anyhow. I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp the letter from the Secretary of War to 
which I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 18, 10. 


The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 


Sır: In reply to your letter of April 14, transmitting the resolution 

of the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate requesting the War 

partment “to furnish the committee its suggestions with reference 

to a schedule of pay based upon the increase of the basic x of an en- 

5 to $20, from po to $25, and from 81 to 830 a 

month,“ I have the honor to submit the following as the view of the 
War Department on this important matter: 

When the national-defense act approved June 8, 1916, was under 
consideration by -Congress the question of pay for enlisted men was 
given very careful consideration by the General Staff and the War De- 
partment, and the schedule of pay at that time recommended is now 
contained in section 28 of the national-defense act. 


To meet the changed -situation due to the state of war the War De-. 
partment has recommended in a bill now before the Senate (S. 1786) 
that in time of war the wife or, if there be no wife, the children or, 
if there be no children, a dependent relative of an enlisted man d 
nated by him as his beneficlary under this bill, shall be paid a monthly 

on allowance of $15.” 

t is believed by the War Department that the above proviso fur- 
nishes the best solution of the question during the war, and that the 
question of an increase in the basic pay of an enlisted man in time of 
peace can be well postponed for consideration until the conclusion of 
the war. As it is important that soldiers be relieved from anxiety 
ose dependent on them while they are absent 
in the military service, the War Department strongly urges that this 
oy az’? 9 allowance of $15 be ted. ` 

In the draft of bill now under consideration 7 the Military Com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate, which the War Department has 
recommended to Congress “ to autho: the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States” and in- 
tended to provide the armies needed for the conduct of the war with 
Germany, the application of the principle of universal obligatory mili- 
tary service in time of war is recommended. In recommending the 
application of this principle the War Department gives frank recogni- 

on to the fact that no adequate monetary consideration can be paid 
to the soldiers of the country who risk their lives in its defense in 
time of war. Under the sections of this bill providing for exemptions, 
among others, the President is authorized to excuse from service, 
“those in a status with respect to persons dependent upon them for 
support which renders their exclusion or visab 


t th t f the W 5 ao 8 
not the present p of the War n accep e volunteer 
enlistment of Na a men with families of children, and should they 


be selected under the application of the principle of universal service 
in case the War ent measure recommending this principle be- 
comes a law, it is the intention of the War Department to excuse such 
men from military service. 

For the reasons given, it is believed that the present basic pay, with 
the addition of the separation allowance, will prove sufficient to meet 
Sg 8 of the situation during the present war they can be foreseen 
a s time. 


Very truly, yours, Newton D. Baker. 


Seoretary of War. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I wish to address a 
question to the Senator from Oregon in my time, so that it will 
not embarrass him to answer it, if he cares to do so. Does he 
understand that by doubling the pay of enlisted men of the Army 
the pay of the higher grades of noncommissioned officers would 
be raised accordingly? i, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it would be raised accord- 
ingly. I do not see how it can be otherwise. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, Mr. President, if that is truae—and 
I assume that it is—let me call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that a first sergeant or a quartermaster sergeant or a 
sergeant of the Signal Corps—and particularly a sergeant em- 
ployed on electrical work in the Signal Corps—who now gets $75 
a month, and in one grade gets as high as $92 a month, will, if 
this amendment goes through, be receiving in the neighborhood 
of $175 or $185 per month, which is more than a second lieuten- 
ant receives. 7 

Mr. KENYON. I think the Senator is mistaken as to that. 
There would be a flat increase of $15 a month. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Fifteen dollars flat? As I understand, 
the base pay is to be increased $15. When you increase the 
base pay you increase the entire schedule, up through the grades 
of corporal and sergeant and sergeant major, They are all en- 
listed men. 

I myself am in favor of a substantial increase in the pay of 
the enlisted men of the Army ; but I suggest, in order that the 
conferees may work out with the advice of the War Department 
a proper schedule for the pay of the different grades of enlisted 
men and avoid making a sergeant major, we will say, receive 
considerable more pay than a second lieutenant, and even a first 
lieutenant, that the language of the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa be changed to read “ $14.” 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKs] will offer an amendment 
which I will accept. Otherwise I am perfectly willing to accept 
the Senator’s suggestion to make it $14. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, after the word “Guard” in 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, I move to 
insert the words “and to those in the Regular Army now en- 
listed,” and then continue. . 

I think that amendment, with all due respect to whoever 
prepared it, is badly drawn. This, however, will throw it into 
conference, and I assume that the conferees will understand 
that the purpose is to raise the pay of all enlisted men $15 a 
month, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as to the other, it will only 
throw the language into conference, but not the amount. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why not change the amount by a dollar, 
as the Senator from New York has suggested, so that injustice 
will not be done by having disproportionate pays for different 
ranks? 


Mr. KENYON. That is a very wise suggestion. I accept the 


amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts and also ask to 
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amend by inserting “$14” instead of “$15” a month. That 
will leave it so as to go to conference. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think this amendment 
is a wise one, and I hope it will be adopted. Of course it is 
utterly impossible to estimate on any commercial basis the true 
value of the services of men who go to war in defense of their 
country. Nevertheless, this will in a measure take care of their 
material needs and is obviously just. : 

We are just on the point, however, of voting upon the bill 
itself. It institutes a new departure in the military policy of 
the United States and, I think, a wise one. I want to say a 
word, before casting my vote, upon the distinguishing features 
of this bill and the occasion which demands it. 

We must win this war, Mr. President, in cooperation with our 
allies or fight alone against consolidated Europe. 

If Germany succeeds in conquering France and Russia and 
England, she will proceed to Belgianize them. Having estab- 
lished her autocracy in control of amalgamated Europe, she will 
exploit the resources in money and men not only of herself and 
her allies, but of these conquered lands in the equipment of an 
expedition against America. The State Department has in its 
possession ample proof that one of the plans of Germany, long 
nurtured and regardless of the existing war declared against 
her by the United States, was to establish a base for naval and 
military operations in this hemisphere. There is ample proof 
at hand that German policy and German culture promoted the 
doctrine of German rule and authority ultimately to be estab- 
lished over her colonies in the New World, and through them 
to be indefinitely extended in this sphere of action. German 
colonies already established, owning land and carrying on a vast 
business in Mexico, Brazil, and other American States were 
centers and nurseries of this propaganda. 

Our war with Germany is not a disinterested one; it is a 
fundamental struggle for liberty and for democracy, not in the 
abstract only or for other people, but in the concrete, and for our 
own people, If Germany wins in Europe and establishes her 
flag and military control over that Continent, she will readily 
extend her power into Asia and Africa. When once this is 
established, it is perfectly clear that we would have to fight the 
resources of those lands consolidated under German direction— 
not only for the Monroe doctrine, but for our independent na- 
tional existence and our institutions. 

To allow Germany to destroy her enemies in detail and turn 
their own resources against their allies would be the most stu- 
pendous blunder in history. If we are to strike at all—and we 
have decided that we will—we should strike with all the power 
ut our command, in coordination with the power of our allies. 
In no other way can the resources opposed to Germany’s ambi- 
tion be preperly utilized. 

The argument has been made that compulsory universal mili- 
tary service or training would establish a system of militarism 
in this country. The only way in which this war can be con- 
ducted is by a system of militarism. War means militarism. 
And so long as we are in a state of war the object to be desired 
is the development and effective use of a powerful military ma- 
chine. It is argued against the extraordinary powers conferred 
upon the President and the executive branch of the Government 
by pending bills that they are infringements upon the liberty 
of the people. War demands a concentration of control. The 
ultimate test of democracy is its ability to concentrate its re- 
sources and efficiently direct its power when attacked. The 
democracies of the ancient world met this demand by the crea- 
tion of dictators. It is not necessary for us to establish a dic- 
tator. The ultimate power and control is retained by Congress 
us the representatives of the people and by the people them- 
selves. They exercise this power in the frequent elections pro- 
vided by the Constitution. These acts, vesting essential means 
of efficient war in the hands of the President, make him the 
agent, merely, of the people, but an agent vested with adequate 
powers. The people have the means of recalling these powers 
or of removing this agent, under the wise provisions of our 
fundamental law. 

We have learned on many bittér occasions that there is only 
one way in which the full power of the Nation can be put into 
our military endeavors, and that is by bringing into the service 
of the Nation, whether in the Army at the front or in the essen- 
tial industries behind the front, everyone able to contribute his 
ounce to the weight of our blow. In individual contests and in 
the struggles of nations disaster has often come from partial 
efforts. A close analysis of the campaigns of every great mili- 
tary leader the world has produced will demonstrate the propo- 
sition that their victories were due to the concentration of all 
available resources and power in their main objective and in the 
movements subsidiary to it. In democracies there is a just 
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preference for civil over military authority. It is but natural 
that the people should be careful of the growth and maintenance 
of great standing armies as a power which might readily become 
independent of them. Should such great military establish- 
ments become independent of the people it would be but an easy 
step to the control of the civil authorities by the military, and 
liberty would be lost. 

It is for this reason that I am opposed to the permanent 
establishment and maintenance of great standing armies, and 
for this reason that I am in favor of universal military train- 
ing. Present as well as past experience demonstrates that the 
ultimate test of the endurance of liberty is physical force. 
Virtue bereft of power is the easy victim of vice. The old 
struggle between good and evil still permeates the universe. 
It has been depicted in the imaginations of men in the highest 
form of human expression, in the dramas of writers, and the 
pictures and music of the artists of the world. There is an 
ideal that has done much to bless mankind—that the devil 
can be conquered by kindness, and that evil will yield to good. 
Unfortunately, however, notwithstanding the progress that has 
been made, we are yet far from attaining that ideal. On every 
hand we see proof that tyranny and oppression, avarice and 
cruelty are still rampant in the world, and that they will not 
yield to argument or fair speech. They base their claims on 
might, and might alone. There is only one way in which they 
can be fought, and that is with their own weapons. No other 
argument will appeal to them. If liberty and the right of 
every man to pursue happiness according to his own tastes and 
desires, within limitations of reasonable laws which he him- 
self has a voice in enacting, we must be able to oppose force 
with force and to defend ourselves against the exploiters of the 
world. 

There are only two alternatives by which we can be able at 
all to survive in such a test. The first is by the establishment 
and maintenance of a great permanent standing army to be 
kept at all times, in peace or in war, ready for any emergency. 
I am opposed to this, not only because it unnecessarily saps the 
economic resources of the people and produces various inci- 
dental evils, but because it is a menace to its own creator. It 
may, like some fearful Frankenstein, turn and rend the people 
who formed it. 

The other alternative is a system by which a great army can 
be produced when needed in time of war or great national 
emergency. This was Washington’s plan. He was opposed to 
large, permanent military establishments; but urged, with all 
the convincing power of his matchless judgment, the training 
of our citizens so that they would be fit material for armies 
in case of need. Under reasonable restrictions and regulations, 
with the ultimate power constantly in the hands of the people, 
a system of universal training will increase our resources 
rather than diminish them, even in time of peace.- 

It will cure many of our young men of habits of idleness. It 
will foster the spirit of democracy by putting all upon an abso- 
lute equality—distinction being based upon merit only, exemp- 
tions being denied to wealth alone, and hiring of substitutes pro- 
hibited. It will be a benefit to the health of our people. It 
will inculeate in our young men those essential habits of self- 
control and discipline, which are essential to success in any diffi- 
cult undertaking, whether there is ever a war or not. If prop- 
erly regulated it will not take them away to any injurious ex- 
tent from their normal work. It will be but a reasonable part 
of our system of public training and education. We already 
have compulsory education in most of the States. Compulsory 
military training is but the application of this same principle. 
It is, in fact, but an adoption of what many successful people 
of ancient and modern times have made a part of the regular 
education of their youth. Sparta in ancient times and Switzer- 
land to-day are examples of it. The modifications of the princi- 
ples to suit the conditions of a great continental Nation such 
as this are under the control of Congress and of the people. 

This is the material, or should be, out of which there would 
be formed, with an equal call upon all, an army in such an 
emergency as this. Unfortunately we have heretofore had no 
such system. That training which should have been a part of 
their regular education we must now give to our young men in 
the face of a great emergency, while the destiny of the world is 
hanging in the balance on the decision of the struggle now 
shaking the, plains of France. Our independence and institu- 
tions being at stake in its ultimate decision, why should we 
make a partial effort? Why should the part which we are to 
take be left to the voluntary choice of individuals? It is not 
an individual matter. It involves not only the integrity and 
the essential rights, but the existence of the Nation itself. In- 
stead of depending upon voluntary contributions, the Nation 
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itself, in its corporate capacity, should organize its strength and 
furnish it forth without a day’s delay, hestitation, or uncer- 
tainty, to east its deciding weight into this decision. 

The only way that the full national strength can be exerted is 
by eliminating in our principal system the idea of voluntary 
contribution of service, just as we have eliminated as any part 
of the main machinery of State voluntary contributions of 
money. The idea of national action is inconsistent with vohun- 
tary individual action, except as merely incidental or supple- 
mental to the main system. 

Some confusion of ideas frequently arises from the words 
compulsion or conscription, as though it were a force imposed 
from the outside upen an unwilling people. This is the opposite 
of the truth. The compulsory service proposed by this bill will 
be established, if it is established at all, by the people, upon the 
people, for the people. It is an act of. self-discipline, of self- 
service. It is nothing more than a thorough coordination and 
concentration by the people, through their free institutions, of 
their own power. Compulsory military service is spoken of by 
some, even distinguished leaders of this Congress, as a state of 
servitude, and comparison has been made between the conscript 
and the convict. It would be a state of servitude if it were im- 
posed by an alien power and such may well be the case if 
democracy proves unable to defend itself against its enemy; 
but to say that an essential and vital service to the Nation, 
imposed upon themselves by the people, in a great emergency, is 
comparable to-the base servitude of a felon, or that state of 
slavery which would be imposed by an alien enemy is a per- 
version of reason and equivalent to saying that service of the 
country in obedience to law is the same as an offense against 
society in violation of law. 

It can not be said that an education in arms of the citizens 
of a free Republic is a menace to liberty. .On the contrary, it is 
a bulwark of liberty. Liberty is in the heart. It is in the 
heart of our citizens, and when, for its defense, they train 
themselves to meet their enemies, that same liberty, so long as 
the love of it remains, will direct their armies and make use of 
this training which they have imposed for the preservation of 
their independence. 

The expression “a citizenry trained to arms” is often heard, 
but has never yet in this country, in time of peace, been put into 
practice. All that is proposed, either by this bill or others in- 
tended for a permanent system of military training, is to carry 
out in practice what even the pacifists have claimed to rely 
upon in years past—and to have in truth as well as in mere 
expression “a citizenry trained to arms.” It can not be said 
that such organization in defense of their rights has destroyed 
democracy in Switzerland or Australia or any other free de- 
mocracies of the world, which, rather than depend upon profes- 
sional soldiers, have taken into their own hands the defense of 
their rights, and liberty. 

` -The life and property and essential rights of a citizen are but 
tokens of the integrity of the nation. They may be insignificant 
in comparison to the whole, and some may say that we should 
not endanger ourselves for a few individuals, and yet, because 
they are tokens of the whole and are branded with the flag and 
name of their nation, their neglect or unjust destruction by an 
alien enemy strikes at the heart of the nation itself. The pur- 
pose of government is the protection of its citizens. That does 
not mean protection of a majority of the citizens only—it 
means the protection of all—and the power to act to save and 
defend the life and the essential rights of one, by a physcho- 
logical reaction, is in itself an act of defense of the life and 
property and essential rights of every individual under the flag. 
It is the boast of democracy that it guarantees equal rights, 

But equal rights and opportunities necessarily involve corre- 
spondingly equal obligations. How can there be equal rights 
in a nation which allows some of its citizens to shirk and de- 
pend for its defense upon the voluntary sacrifices of a few? 
All can not be equal in condition, but all are supposed to be 
equal in right and opportunity. So all can not be equal in 
service. If there is an autecracy in a democracy, it is an 
autocracy of service. Some are more able to serve than others, 
and no limitation can be placed upon the measure and ability 
to serve. The obligation to serve, however, is equal, or ought to 
be made equal, and that is particularly true of the supreme 
sacrifice of service in war and the giving of life, if need be, 
that the nation may survive. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. WADSWORTH, and Mr. HARDING ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The unanimous-consent agreement 
requires that there shall be a final vote upon this bill by 
12 o'clock. The Chair does not believe that any further amend- 
ments can be considered. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, may I offer a slight 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not believe that 
any more amendments can be received. The bill is in the 
Committee of the Whole 

Mr. KENYON. Can not this amendment. even be voted on? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All in favor of the amendment 
will say “ aye "—— 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. HARDING. I am trying to offer an amendment to the 
pending amendment that will put it in conference. 

Mr. KENYON. And E accept this amendment, striking out 
two words. 

Mr. HARDING. The proposed amendment strikes out the 
word “April” and erent one “May,” and it strikes out the 
word“ basic“ modifying woe 

Mr. KENYON. I accept That. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I rise to offer an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair believes there will not 
be sufficient time, under the unanimons-consent agreement, to 
consider the amendment. The Chair is therefore compelled to 
rule it out of order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, it will be a long time before 
another unanimous-consent agreement is made. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not to blame for the 
agreement. The question is on concurring in the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill be 
engrossed and read a third time? 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
and was read the third time. 

e VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bin 
pass 

Mr. LODGE. I call for the yeas and nays: 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the absence of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf], on account of illness. 
He has a general pair with the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], I am authorized to state that were 
my colleague present he would vote “yea” on this question. I 
understand that the Senator from South Carolina would vote 

“yea” likewise. 

Mr. WARREN (when Mr. Kenprick’s name was called). T 
wish to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
KENDRICK], and to state that he is paired with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. I am authorized to say that if my 
colleague were present and at liberty to vote he would vote 

“yea.” 

Mr. PITTMAN (when Mr. Newranps’s name was called). I 
have received a telegram from the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. New.anps] asking me to announce that he is necessarily 
absent, but that he is heartily in favor of universal service and 
would vote for the bill if present. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. THIMAN’S name was caled). 
The senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tirratax] has 
indefinite leave of absence. I have been requested to announce 
that if he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I ask to be 
excused from voting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the Senator 
from Mississippi be excused from voting on this question? 
[Putting the question.] The ayes have it, and the Senator 
from Mississippi is excused from voting. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague, the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HucHes]. I have been requested also to announce 
that were he present he would vote“ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 81, nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—S81. 
Ashurst Chamberlain Fernald Harding 
Bankhead Coit Fletcher Hitchcock 
Bec Culberson Franee Hollis 
Brac i Frelinghuysen Husting 
B egee Curtis Gallinger James 
Broussard Dillingham Johnson, Cal. 
Calder Hale Johnson, 8. Dak. 
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Jones, N. Mex. New Shafroth Swanson 
Jones, Wash, Norris Sheppard Thompson 
Kellogg Overman erman ‘Townsend 
Kenyon Owen Shields Underwood 
King Page Simmons Wadsworth 
Knox Penrose Smith, Ariz, Walsh 
Lewis Phelan Smith, Ga. Warren 
odes Pittman Smith, Md. Watson 
McCumber Poindexter Smith, Mich. eeks 
McKellar Pomerene Smith, S. C. Williams 
McLean Ransdell Smoot Wolcott 
Martin Reed Sterling 
Myers Robinson Stone 
Nelson Saulsbury Sutherland 
NAYS—8, 

Borah Gronna pd Thomas 
Gore Hardwick La Follette Trammell 

NOT VOTING—7. 
Gof Kendrick Newlands Vardaman 
Hughes ne Tillman 


So the bill was passed. i 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The House bill will reach the Senate, 
I am informed, in about 10 or 15 minutes, and I hope Senators 
will remain until it is here, so that the bill may be referred. I 
therefore move that the Senate take a recess 

Mr. OVERMAN. Before the Senator moves a recess, I should 
like to call up Senate bill No. 2, not for the purpose of con- 
sideration, except to make it the unfinished business. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I object. I do not know what the bill 
is, but I will just take an objection as a matter of safety. 


RECESS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
for 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 12 o’clock midnight) the 
Senate took a recess until 12 o’clock and 30 minutes a. m., when 
it reassembled. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. J. O. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President to increase tempo- 
rarily the Military Establishment of the United States, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


H. R. 3545, an act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has had a copy of the bill as it passed the House, 
and I am authorized to report back the House bill with an 
amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and to 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions embodied in the bill as it 
has passed the Senate. I ask that the bill may go to the 
calendar, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. l 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to have printed in the Recorp a tele- 
gram embodying resolutions in favor of the bill just reported. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 


OMAHA, NEBR., April 28, 1917. 
Hon, CHARLES CURTIS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The American citizens of Bohemian descent of Nebraska, Kansas, and 
the Dakotas, in convention assembled at Omaha, Nebr., April 28, 
have unanimously adopted the following resolution: “ ereas the 
conservation of energy of our resources in the present war is desirable, 
we do hereby indorse the administration's measure of the selective 
conscription and division of labor and energy of the American citizens 
and request that our Senator and Representatives in Congress fully 
support the administration’s measure of selective conscription.” 

JOSEPH Mik, Chairman. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I present a resolution from the 
Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club of Seattle, Wash. 
It is very short and, being somewhat different from any reso- 
lution which I have heard here, I ask that it be read to the 
Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCTIAy, CLUB 
Seattle, Wash. 
£ Resolution. 
Whereas it is of the utmost importance that the Government of the 

United States receive full cooperation in meeting the emergencies 

of war: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club, a 


That iv transacting business with or for the Government during the 
period of the war its members be requested nnd pledged to do so at no 
e percentage of profit than in ordinary private transactions in 
ime of peace; be it further p 


Resolved, That similar action, as suggested by the United States 
Shipping Board, be requested of business men generally throughout 
e country. 


Adopted by board of trustees of Seattle Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club Friday, April 20, 1917. 

Mr. JAMES. I present resolutions adopted at a patriotic 
meeting of citizens of Pineyille, and telegrams from the Fulton 
Commercial Club and the Technology Club, of Louisville, Ky., 
indorsing the selective-conscription bill and supporting the 
President in his universal military training bill, which I ask 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution and telegrams were 
ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


LOUISVILLE, KY., April 25, 1977. 
Senator OLLIE JAMES, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
We heartily indorse Senate bill for selective conscription. 


TECHNOLOGY CLUB OF LOUISVILLE. 


FULTON, Ky., April 25, 1917. 
Senator OLLIE M, JAMES, 
Washington, D. C.. i 


Our poopie realize the necessity of the selective-draft bill. 
tion by our body last night asking you to use your ever; 
ence securing its passage, 
suffer for its error, 


Resolu- 
y influ- 
If Congress fails to pass this bill we will 


J, D. Davis, 
Secretary Fulton Commercial Club, 


PINEVILLE, Ky., April 25, 1977. 
Hon. OLLIE JAMES, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Inclosed find copy of resolutions adopted at a patriotic 
meeting held in Pineville on = 23. At this meeting it was unani- 
mously agreed to ask our Senators and Representatives to support the 
President in his universal BUMAR training bill. 

Trusting that gou will do so, with kindest regards, I am, 

Respectfully, yours, 
W. L. Moss, Mayor. 


Resolutions. 


We, the citizens of Pineville, Bell County, Ky., in mass convention 
assembled, resolve as follows: 

That we approve the call, the purpose, and the spirit of this meeting. 

That we ee the conduct, public and private, of our President, 


Woodrow Wilson, with respect to the present world war. That we 


feel assured that our country has been drawn into the terrible struggle 
only a every effort of our President to avert a conflict has proven 
unavailing. 5 


That we express here our confidence in the patriotism and sincerity of 
our President and in the motives which have inspired him in caning with 
our relations with foreign countries. That we know that his sole aim 
is to establish a lasting peace among the men of the world. 

That we approve the wisdom of our Congress in providing adequate 
funds and placing them for the country’s use. 

That we here and now pledge our support to our Nation and its 
Chief, to our Army and her soldiers, and asking God to judge our 
hearts we pledge every efort that our cause may triumph to ihe up- 
building of His kingdom in the hearts of men, 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions from the congregation 
and the brotherhood class of the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, of Fort Worth, Tex., praying for national prohi- 
bition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Grand Council of 
the Royal Arcanum of the State of Connecticut, praying for uni- 
versal compulsory military training and service, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Norwich, Conn., praying for the punishment of any person or 
persons found guilty of cornering the food market, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

A bill (S. 2104) to amend sections 4402, 4404, and 4414 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

By Mr. KNOX: 

A bill (S. 2105) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Riley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2106) to authorize the county of Cass, in the State 
of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash River east 
of the city of Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock 
Island, in said Wabash River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2107) granting an increase of pension to Jeremy 
Walker; i 

A bill (S. 2108) granting an increase of pension to John A, 
Markley; } 

A bill (S. 2109) granting an increase of pension to Archibald 
O. Moulder ; a : 
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A bill (S. 2110) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
McG. Lunsford; ' 

A bill (S. 2111) granting an increase of pension tọ Rufus A, 
Whitson; 

A bill (S. 2112) granting a pension to Mary E. PickereH ; and 

A bill (S. 2113) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Schuler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2114) granting an increase of pension to Walter 
Emerson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) making available the $200,000 
appropriation for irrigation purposes on the Yakima Indian Res- 
ervation, State of Washington, curried in the Indian appropria- 
tion act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY WAR PAPERS, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have a directory of service 
prepared by Hon. John G. Coos, of Columbia University, which 
indicates how and where each member of the community may 
find work for the Nation. I ask that the matter be referred to 
the Committee on Printing with a view of having it printed as a 
public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 35 minutes 
a. m., Sunday, April 29, 1917) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, April 30, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION. 
Executive nomination received by the Senate April 28 (icgisla- 
tive day of April 23), 1917. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE Navy. 
Kenneth E. Schwinn, a citizen of California, to be a second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps for a probationary period of two 
years. 


CONFIRMATION. 


Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate April 28 (legisia- 
tive day of April 23), 1917. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE Navy. 


Kenneth E. Schwinn, of California, to be a second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps for a probationary period of two years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, April 28, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in Heaven, from whom cometh all good, enrich 
our minds and hearts with heavenly gifts that we may abhor 
that which is evil and cleave to that which is good; that we 
judge not our brother, but do unto him as we would have him 
do unto us, keeping a conscience void of offense toward Thee 
and toward our fellow men; that Thy ways may be our ways; 
that we go about our Father’s business this day and all days 
in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. DENT. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. DENT. I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. s 

The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
een at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. > 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Garland Nichols, Mich. Rowland 
Blackmon Helvering Nolan Shackleford 
Brodbeck Houston Parker, N. Y. Smith, Idaho 
Capstick Johnson, S. Dak. Platt Sterling, Pa. 
Clark, Pa. Martin, 11. Porter Taylor, Colo. 
Decker Moon Ragsdale Ward 

Dies Morin Riordan Woodyard 


The SPEAKER. On this call 403 Members, a quorum, have 
answered to their names, 

Mr. DENT. I move to dispense with further proceedings un- 
der the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed ta. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 


TAX ON IMPLEMENTS OF WAR. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Record certain resolutions adopted by 
about 3,000 people in Carnegie Hall, relating to taxation, which 
resolutions every Member of the House should read. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the gentleman 
has a perfect right to extend his remarks. 

Mr. MANN. This is on another subject. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. This has no relation to the 
pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The communication containing the resolutions is as follows: 


Apnrit 13, 1917. 
Hon. WALTER M. CHANDLER, 3 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN : On April 10, at a meeting of the Humani- 
tarian Cult, the following resolutions were adopted by a unanimous 
rising vote of 3,000 Humanitarians: 


“Whereas Congress in its wisdom has declared a state of war between 
Germany and this epee” E and 

“ Whereas will involve the diture of billions of dollars and 
will mean a 2 tax upon the people of the United States for 
years to come: it 


and that this com- 


ch yitally affect the 
cost of 


“ Resolve 


“ Resolved, That we go on record as favoring the immediate enfran- 
chisement of women as a necessary development of democracy in this 
hour of stress.” 

May I ask you to spread this on the records? 

I think that these bills ought to be introduced immediately. The 
moment the masses see that this is not a capitalists’ war patriotism will 
become rampant, and a unified America be the result. 

Yours, sincerely, 
MISHA APPELBAUM, > 
Founder and Leader of the Humanitarian Cult. 


PRESENTATION OF A PETITION, 


Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, I have had presented to me as a 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs this morning a 
petition circulated by William R. Hearst, of New York, contain- 
ing over 2,000,000 signatures. It is altogether too bulky to place 
in the basket. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman should put it in the basket. 
There will be no favorites played here about petitions. 


INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


On motion of Mr. Dent, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States, with Mr. Saunprers of Virginin in 
the chair. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the committee for about four minutes, I have not had 
any time yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks there is a unanimous- 
consent order that the vote on the amendment of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kaun] shall be taken immediately after 
going into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ALMON. Unanimous consent could be given to me in 
the face of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that he may be permitted to address the Commit- 
tee of the Whole for four minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. The question now 
recurs on the amendment of the gentleman from California 
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IMr. Kann] to strike out the provision authorizing the Presi- 
dent to call for volunteers. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DENT. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have tellers. 

Mr. DENT. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. KAHN 
and Mr, DENT. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 279, 
noes 98. i 

Accordingly the amendment of Mr. Kaun was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fifth, To raise by volunteers or draft, organize, equip, and officer, as 
provided in the third paragraph of this section, in addition to and for 
each of the above forces, such recruit training units as he may 
necessary for the maintenance of such forces at the maximum 

Mr.. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. KAHN’ Page 5, line 19, strike out volunteers 
or,“ so that the graph will read as follows: 

“Fifth. To raise by draft, organize, equip, and officer, as provided in 
the third paragraph of this section, in addition to and for each of the 
above forces, such recruit training units as he may deem necessary for 
the maintenance of such forces at the maximpm strength.” 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, this simply perfects the legista- 
tion in accordance with the amendment that has just been 
adopted. ; r 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak on this 
matter, but before doing so I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 15 minutes, 

Mr. MANN. I think I shall have to object to that. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman withhold his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr. MANN. F will reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps the House will 
save time by allowing me to proceed for 15 minutes, although I 
do not think I will speak more than 5. minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to object, but, after 
all, a very liberal time has been allowed for debate. On two 
nights the House remained in session as long as anybody desired 
to talk. The convenience of the great mass ef the membership of 
the House will be better preserved by finishing the bill to-day, 
and it ought to be disposed of to-day. If we get along so that 
there is plenty of time, I will not object; but I do not think we 
can set a precedent at this time, and therefore I object. 

Mr. SEARS. This is a sad hour to me, Mr. Chairman, and I 
regret more than anyone that I must assume the attitude that 
I shall assume. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. I refuse to yield-to the gentleman or any other 
gentleman. Fickle fate has indeed been unkind, Mr. Chairman, 
when it selected the distinguished gentleman from California 
to lead the fight for Prussianism, I have read of the oppression 
of his people, and as an American citizen my heart has gene out 
to them, and it ill befits that gentleman to try to place upon my 
people, and now his people, the militarism that will, in my 
opinion, be harder on them than any his people have ever been 
subjected to. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I listened to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Bacuracn] in which he said: 

I have reached my conclusion on this very important tion, I 
am frank to say, with a great deal of reluctance and ter many 
stormy engagements with my own conscience, for I have heretofore 
been op; to conscription or draft in any form, and so publicly 
stated in my remarks upon the military bill passed by Congress last 
year 

Let me say to the distinguished gentleman from New Jersey 
that he need not worry about his conscience, for in the future, 
having once caused it to submit, he will have no trouble in 
laying his conscience aside. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a new question. One hundred years 
ago in the Halls of this Congress this question was before the 
American people. The identical question of conscription was 
being considered by the Representatives of the American people, 
and Daniel Webster stood upon the floor of this House and in 
part said as follows: 


But, sir, there is another consideration. The services of the men to 
be raised under this act are not limited to those cases in which alone 
this Government is entitled to the aid of the militia of the States, 
These cases are particularly stated in the Constitution—“ to repel in- 


vasion, su n on, or execu laws.” 
no limitation in this 5 te the laws.” But this bill has 


—— of a aie, 
| strate by a regular e of premises and conclusi 


into: the Provinces of England at the north or of Spain at the south, it 
will not be because he is prohibited by any provision in this act. 

That measures of this nature should be debated at all in the councils 
of a free government is cause of dismay. The question is nothing less 
than whether the most essential rights of personal liberty shall be sur- 
rendered and despotism embraced in its worst form 


fabric of despotism ; they have not purchased at a vast expense of their 
own treasure and their own blood a a Charta to be slaves. Where 
ts. it written im the Constitution, in what article or erection is it con- 
tained, that u may take children from their parents and parents 
from their children and t them to fight the battles of any war? 

An attempt to maintain doctrine upon the provisions. of the Con- 
stitution is an exercise of perverse ingenuity to extract slavery from 
the substance of a free Government. 

The 1 of the measures before us act on the opposite prin- 
ciple. It is their task to raise arbitrary powers, by construction, out 
of a plain written charter of national liberty. 
to free us of the delusion which we have fondly cherished, that we are 
the sub: free, and limited Government, and to demon- 


ment possesses over us a power more tyrannical, more arbitrary, more 
dangerous, more allied to blood and murder, more full of every form of 
mischief, more 3 of every sort and —.— of misery than has 
been exercised by with a 

modern times, 

Who shall describe to you the horror which your orders of con- 
scription shall create in the once happy villa of this country? Who 
s describe distress and h which they will spread over 
those hills and valleys where mem have heretofore m accustomed to 
labor and to rest in security and happiness? Appreciate the scene, sir, 
. the class shall assem to stand its draft and to throw the dice 
‘or blood. 7 


Ah, Mr. Chairman, on the floor of the Halls of Congress those 
extracts from the speech which I have just read were delivered 
more than a century ago, but, thank God, the sentiments ex- 
pressed still live, and to-day there are those who have had the 
courage, in the face of one of the most powerful and one of the 
largest monetary propagandas this country has ever witnessed, 
to stand faithful as marks to be criticized, jeered, and per- 
haps forced to retire to private life. I again warn you of 
the dangers of the course which you seem determined to pursue. 

But what is political future preferment if conscience is to 
be stifled? By this no criticism of those who disagree with me 
is intended. Far be it from me to criticize a man for exercis- 
ing that right whieh I demand for myself. 

Mr. Chairman, feeling as I do about this question, if T 
should longer remain silent and if I did not raise my voice in 
opposition thereto, I would lose my self-respect and would 
deserve nothing but jeers from my colleagues. I know a thou- 
sand miles is a long way from home, but it does not cause me 
to forget the rounds of the ladder by which I did ascend, nor 
has it caused me to forget the brave, young, true, loyal. Ameri- 
can manhood who made it possible for me to satisfy, in part, 
my ambition. Not having forgotten and knowing their tem- 
perament, their loyalty, their patriotism, their willingness to 
die for their country if need be, as I believe I do, never will I 
by my vote agree to disgrace them by having conscription 
placed on them contrary to the Constitution until they have 
first had a chance to volunteer. Ah! But you say conscription 
will not be looked upon in that light. Let us see. 

I read you in part an editorial, which recently appeared in one 
of the leading daily papers of my district, as follows: 

That will leave something like 4,000,000 men from which to raise the 
first armies. Five hundred thousand of these men will be in camp by 
August 1. You stand one chance in eight of being . those men, 
for when the lists are made out your Uncle Samuel will send out strong- 
arm men to take those selected to the camps, whether they are pleased 
over their selection or not. If you are selected, you will go, mind that. 
But if you escape the first draft there will be others and still others 
until you are j reached. The chances are seven to one that you 
will finally be called upon. Now, wouldn't you rather be an honorable 
volunteer than a confounded slacker, bound at last to serve his country? 
In a few bag A ‘ou will have no choice in the matter. You now have 
the choice. ch will you take? 

In view of the above, where is the badge of honor conscription 
will confer? In view of the above, I have reached the conclusion 
that the people of this country have confused universal military 
service with the bill now before us, and that even believing that 
universal military service should be followed by conscription 
they do not know nor would they indorse the Prussian conscrip- 
tion service that is proposed by the minority. 

I presume it is easier to swim downstream than it is to stem 
the current; that it is easier to take the course of least resistance 
than it is to fight for what you believe is right in face of what 
appears a powerful opposition such as is the case here, where 
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same through the guise of universal military service and uni- 
versal training and other erroneous and misleading reasons have 
been given to the public. 

Why do I make this statement? Time will not permit me to 
discuss this. I will therefore only read you a few of the many 
telegrams which I have received: “ Urgently request your sup- 
port of universal military training, Spanish War Veterans”; 
“Urge your support and yote for universal training”; and “I 
trust you will vote and work for the passage through the House 
of the Army bill as favored by President Wilson.” I have 
received many telegrams similar to these. 

Mr. Chairman, in all of my political career, covering a period 
of 19 years, I have always fought for the rights of the people 
as I saw it, regardless of what appeared at the time to be 
public opinion; and that is why I can say with some pride, but 
with no egotism, I have never lost at any election my home 
precinct, where I. have lived for 36 years. Now, as I see it, 
when the very life of my country, which I love so well, is at 
stake, I refuse to depart from the course which I have always 
followed and which I always expect to follow regardless of 
what the future has in store for me. Suffice it when I say, if it 
means my retirement to private life by so doing, I will smilingly 
accept the verdict of my people—grateful to them for the sup- 
port they have given me in the past—and with a conscience 
which is clear, I will return to them and continue my efforts in 
their behalf. This I would rather do than to stultify myself, 
for I will at least retain my self-respect and I trust the admi- 
ration, if not the commendation, of my friends. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust I am not an alarmist; nor am I a 
prophet; nor am I the son of a prophet; but with your forbear- 
ance, I will make this guess. Step by step State rights have 
been set aside and taken away. Step by step the liberties of 
the people have been set aside and taken from them. Slowly, 
it is true, but creeping paralysis has been no more certain and 
no more sure. Now, if this step is taken you practically, with 
one fell swoop of the pen, wipe out some of the most sacred 
traditions for which our forefathers died and for which, in 
that event, they fought in vain. If you will establish for my 
people a precedent more fatal and more grinding than the 
despised and hated Prussian militarism, in my judgment, it will 
only be a question of time until more of the rights and the 
liberties of the people will be taken from them. 


But let us go back briefly to the misnomer—universal mili- 
tary service and conscription. You may fool yourself, my col- 
leagues, but methinks when it becomes generally known among 
the young men of 19 to 25 that the entire burden of the war is 
to be thrown on them, and that out of about 4,000,000 names 
of those placed in the wheel, the men that in the future the 
Government must look to and rely on, only 500,000 names will 
be drawn, I fear those who are talking so loud for universal 
military service and universal conscription will have a hard 
time convincing those young men so unfortunate as to be con- 
scripted that there is anything universal about said conscription. 

I fear you will also have a hard time convincing them that 
the burden of defending their country is falling on all alike. 
This being true, and the burden still being unequal, why not 
first give them a chance to volunteer, as their forefathers did. 
Why not first give them a chance to offer their services, yes, 
their lives if necessary, in defense of the country which they 
love. Oh, but you say that will upset business. That would 
take from industries men that can not be spared. When you 
use that argument you know you are not fair, for under the 
terms of the bill reported by the majority of the Military Com- 
mittee you know those who will be in charge of the volunteer 
system will have exactly the same power to refuse those who 
may be more useful at home, as they will have under the con- 
scription bill which will be proposed. They tell us of the 
fairness of conscription. They tell us it will get the slacker 
and the coward. If it was true, Mr. Chairman, and I had a 
brave young son of the proper age, I would not care for him 
to go and fight the battles of his country surrounded by slackers 
and cowards.. But is it true? Methinks to-day I can see the 
wheel containing the 4,000,000 names slowly but surely turning, 
and out of that wheel, as certain as we are standing here to-day, 
will come the names of the poor young men of this country 
and the names of those who would gladly have volunteered, 
but to whom you refuse that sacred privilege. I fear the con- 
sequences and result of the conscription plan and methods you 
seem determined to follow; but in this great trying time of my 
country I do not believe it wise to go into this matter fully 
and will only, therefore, warn my people, to my mind at least, 
of the dangers of said system which the minority proposes. 
Yes, you can, if you will, conscript the youths of our country 
and send them to a certain death, but you will not do so by my 
vote until, as contemplated by the Constitution, all of the plans 


have failed and conscription is necessary for the preservation 
of my country. 

Strange arguments, Mr. Chairman, have been used on the floor 
of the House during this debate. Distinguished gentlemen 
have urged their colleagues to stand by the administration when 
it comes to the question of conscription, but when it comes to 
the question of sending young men to foreign soil severely criti- 
cize their colleagues because they would not agree with them. 
Yet, when the same administration demands that the age be 
limited from 19 to 25 years, distinguished gentlemen have stated 
on the floor of the House that they would resign their seats before 
they would consent to any such unfair proposition. I want 
to commend them for their stand on that proposition. They 
are willing to stand by the administration to the extent of 
sending young men of their districts to an almost certain death, 
but on the mere question of years refuse to stand by the ad- 
. and demand that their own intellect be permitted 
to work. 

We have spent much time in arguing this and other ques- 
tions, and much of our time has been spent in preparing for 
war. Mr. Chairman, desiring to be fair, no other course was 
left open to us, as Germany forced the war on us. 

Briefly I want to call my colleague’s attention to the fact 
that the high cost of living is getting higher, the price of cloth- 
ing is increasing, the price of groceries continues to soar, and 
flour will soon pass the high-water mark established of approx- 
imately $15 per barrel. I trust the day is not far distant when 
the able statesmen upon the floor of this House will give their 
aac thought and lend their best efforts in working out some 
reli 

Mr. Chairman, there are many reasons why I am for the 
Dent bill, but most of these have been advocated by others 
and there is no reason for repetition. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always been an optimist and have 
always endeavored to look upon the bright side of life. Permit 
me, therefore, to say in conclusion, I truly believe, or is it u 
hope, that the war across the ocean will soon come to an end, 
and that it will not be necessary to send our young men to 
fight in the trenches. My life has largely been spent in the 
open. To camp and hunt and mingle with nature has been 
one of my chief pleasures, and I have always noticed just 
before the dawn the hour is the darkest. 

If I could have had my way, with so much opposition to the 
minority report, I would have agreed upon a compromise rather 
than have endeavored to jam down the throats of a large num- 
ber of the Members of Congress a proposition which I believe 
they honestly do not indorse. 


To you, my colleagues, again warning you of the seriousness. 


of the step you are about to take and the importance of the 
proposition upon which you soon will vote, I will only say that 
I yield to no one when it comes to loyalty, allegiance, and love 
for my country. God grant that the flag of the brave may for- 
ever wave, but that it will wave over free men and not over 
slaves. God grant that the flag of the red, white, and blue may 
forever wave over patriotic men, loyal and true. Wave on, 
wave on, O Flag; wave on forever! 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and, as a part of my remarks, I wish to have printed in 
the Recorp the following resolution by the citizens of Delta 
and lower York County, in the State of Pennsylvania, and of 
Cardiff and upper Harford County, in the State of Maryland, in 
support of the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to have inserted as part of his remarks the matter 
referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was as follows: 

Whereas on April 2, 1917, the President of the United States addressed 
a joint on of the Senate and House of Representatives directing 
attention to the conduct of the Imperial German Government in its 
challenge of the freedom and liberty of the democracies of the world, 
reciting the many assaults upon the patience of neutral countries, 
the instances of horrible, ruthless destroying of lives of women, 
children, and noncombatants, the utter disregard of law and right 
of mercy and justice, and, with patience and forbearance at the break- 
ing point, the President advi that the Congress declare a state of 
war against the Imperial German Government; and 

Whereas on et 6, 1917, the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled formally declared 
a state of war between tha United States and the Imperial German 
Government, authorizing and directing the President to employ all 


the resources of the country to bring the conflict to a successful ter- 
mination: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That we meet at this time of national peril to express our 
loyalty to our country and prepare ourselves for any sa ;. that 
when the inalienable right of man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness has been challenged by an unscrupulous enemy, we, the citi- 
zens of Delta and of Jower York County, in the State o Pennsylvania, 
and of Cardiff and upper Harford County, in the State of Maryland, 
do here and now renew our oath of allegiance to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States of America; that to the President we offer 
our loyal support and encouragement in the exercise of his constitutional 
duties and power; that we applaud his every effort for the peace of the 
world, and we accept his idance and decision to engage the foe of 
justice, humanity, and righteousness; that we offer our warmest ap- 

roval of the actions ef our Representatives in Congress, Hon. J. F. C. 

ALBOTT and Hon, A. R. Bropseck, in their supporting the President 
during these trying times—they best represent us when to the President 
they give their fullest service and cooperation ; that with the destruction 
of Belgium and Armenia on our minds, the cries of the innocent and 
defenseless in our ears, God helping us, the United States of America 
must fight and win for humanity. 

Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the aforegoing resolutions were 
unanimously adopted at a meeting held in the town of Delta, Pa., this 
16th day of April, 1917. 

Cuas. A. Hawkins, Chairman. 
CHARLES H. MacNahn, Secretary, 

Mr. TALBOTT. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words of the amendment of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida moves to 
strike out the last two words of the Kahn amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
the regular order. 

Mr. SEARS. Further, he says, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Just one moment. The Chair will call the 
attention of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears] to the fact 
that the regular order is insisted upon, which means that the 
gentleman must confine himself to the discussion of his amend- 
ment, which is to strike out the last two words of the Kahn 
amendment. 

Mr. SEARS. This is in that connection, I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I think Daniel Webster was opposed—— [Laugh- 


ter.] 1 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman moyes to strike out the 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that motion is not in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr, Chairman, I desire to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that the motion to 
strike out a pending amendment can hardly be considered as 
a motion for the reason that the vote itself will strike out the 
amendment if it be in the negative. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. The gen- 
tleman from Florida is not entitled to recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Illinois rise? 

Mr. MANN. It is for recognition in reference. to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. To the pending amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Florida? 

Mr. MANN. Any amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman rises in that indefinite 
manner, the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman from Florida has just had 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair refers to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I beg the Chair's pardon. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out all but the 
first word in the amendment of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. KAHN]. 

Mr. MANN. I submit the gentleman is not entitled to recog- 
nition at this time in preference to any other gentleman who 
desires. recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves an amendment to 
the amendment, which is to strike out all of the Kahn amend- 
ment except the first word. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. HOWARD. Under that rule of procedure the gentleman 
could get the floor under the five-minute rule and move to 
strike out the last word, and at the expiration of the five 
minutes he could move to strike out the last two words and 
retain the floor for five minutes longer, and have just as many 


five minutes as there are words in the amendment. The gen- 
tleman has just consumed five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will make this statement: 
When a Member gets the floor under a motion to strike out the 
last word, which is a purely conventional motion, he can not 
get the floor again for the purpose of making a speech by 
moving to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. HOWARD. And the gentleman from Florida, after havy- 
ing made a motion to strike out the last two words, now moves 
to strike out the paragraph except the first word, which under 
that course of procedure would give him another five minutes. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, the supporters 

The CHAIRMAN. Just one moment. The motion is to strike 
out all of the Kahn amendment except the first word. That is 
one of these conventional motions, and unless it is a motion 
that can be really spoken to, the gentleman will find himself 
in the same situation as if he moved to strike out the last two 
words. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from MDlinois 
[Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
pending amendment and all amendments to the pending para- 
graph be now closed. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can not take me 
off the floor in that manner. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I submit as a point of order that 
the gentleman can not take my colleague off his feet by mak- 
ing a motion after my colleague has made a motion which was 
entertained by the Chair and is ready to discuss it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. He is not entitled to recognition for that 


purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the committee will remain in order 
the disposition of these parliamentary questions will be made 
much easier. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears] has 
made one of these formal motions, which is to strike out the 
last word. Under the rule and the universal practice of the 
House he gets time under that motion, if no objection is made, 
and he can talk about anything; but if objection is made, he 
must confine himself to his amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Would it not be time enough to cross 
that river when we get to it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is right at that river now. 
The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears} now makes another 
one of these conventional motions, and he will have to speak 
purely to that amendment. He can not get general time by 
making a conventional motion. 

R CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. What does the Kahn amendment, 
now pending, embrace? 

The CHAIRMAN. That can be answered by having the 
amendment reported from the desk. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It strikes out the yolunteer system 
in a particular part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report it to the gentleman, 
if there be no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It strikes out the volunteer system 
in a particular part of the bill. If my colleague's motion to 
strike out all of the Kahn amendment except the first word pre- 
vails, then it nullifies the Kahn amendment, so that it is not a 
conventional motion which he makes at all, but it goes to the 
very life of the Kahn amendment, and he has a right to dis- 
cuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the amendment is a real amendment, of 
course—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order the 
gentleman is not entitled to recognition. First, he moves to 
strike out the last word of the Kahn amendment. The Kahn 
amendment consists of two words, the words “ volunteers or.” 
Now, the gentleman having finished his five minutes on the 
original motion, which he made, now proposes to strike out of 
the Kahn amendment all except the first word, which is identi- 


eally the same motion that was made before—— 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Not at all. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). Is not entitled to recognition un- 
der the rule always followed in practice. A man making a pro 
forma amendment can not get more than five minutes when 
anyone else demands the floor. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, my colleague spoke 
originally to the Kahn amendment. Now he offers an amend- 
ment of his own, striking out all of the Kahn amendment except 
the first word in it. Now, the Chair I do not think ought to 
assume that this is not a real motion, that it is a conventional 
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motion. It seems to me the Chair ought to assume my colleague 
is proceeding, and if he does not argue the motion he has made, 
if he does not discuss it and some gentleman raises the ques- 
tion, that will be time enough to pass upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not going to assume anything 
to the prejudice of the rights of any member of the committee. 
There are exactly two words in the Kahn amendment, and the 
gentleman from Florida has already moved to strike out one 
of them, which would be the last one, and in making the motion 
to strike out all of the Kahn amendment except the first word 
he is simply making a motion already made. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. If the gentleman has made a motion to sub- 
stitute an amendment by striking out the word “ draft” instead 
of the word “ volunteer,“ he would have another proposition 
before the House, but as long as he made the motion to strike 
out the word “ volunteer ” he is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is disposed of. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Just one thing further. The Chair 
states there are only two words in the Kahn amendment, that 
my colleague made a motion to strike out the last word, but 
now he makes a motion to strike out all except the first word, 
and they are identical, but the Chair did not permit my col- 
league to discuss the amendment he made to strike out the last 
word, and he has not discussed it yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman that it is precisely the same thing. The Chair would 
not want, of course, to interfere with the rights of this House: 
but a man can not make a motion like that and speak to it 
without being subject to continual points of order that the gen- 
tleman should confine his remarks to his amendment. The 
gentleman could not discuss what he wants to discuss under 
that motion. The Chair thinks that he had just as well make 
that ruling to that effect, without any desire whatever to cut 
off the gentleman from Florida. We will now proceed with the 
business of the House. What is the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. MANN. I move that all debate upon the paragraph and 
all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sixth. To raise, organize, officer, and maintain during the emergency 
such number of ammunition batteries and battalions, depot batteries 
and battalions, and such artillery parks, with such numbers and grades 
of personnel as he may deem necessary. Such organizations shall be 
officered in the manner provided in the third paragraph of this section, 
and enlisted men may be assigned to said organizations from any of the 
forces herein provided for or raised by selective draft as by this act 
provided. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 6, after the word “ by,” strike out the word “ selective.” 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment, which is offered for discussion, might be passed without 
in any way prejudicing the bill. This is the first place in which 
the word “selective” appears, although it appears more effec- 
tively in subsequent paragraphs. I am offering this amend- 
ment with a view of obtaining some information as to the mean- 
ing of the word “selective” if members of the committee care 
to give it. There is an impression throughout the country that 
the word “selective” means, in some respects, a possible favor- 
itism on the part of the selecting power; that one man having 
influence might be exempted from the service and that another 
man lacking in influence might be selected. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, there is a prevailing opinion 
that the word “ selective,” as used in this bill, means that an 
influential man may be able to take his son out of the service, 
while a man with no influence may be obliged to give his son 
to the service. I assume we do not want to pass a bill that 
smacks of favoritism in any sense. True, there are subse- 
quent paragraphs in this bill which provide for certain ex- 
emptions. The President is given the power to exempt certain 
classes. Members of Congress are exempt, customhouse clerks 
are exempt, pilots and mariners are exempt, persons engaged in 
industries found to be necessary for the maintenance of the 
Military Establishment are exempt. These may be proper ex- 
emptions, but the word “selective” apparently permits of a 
further class of exemptions as to which the House ought to 
be better informed, it seems to me, before this bill is passed. 
On page 9 the bill says that persons engaged in industries found 


to be necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establish- 
ment may be exempt. 

How is that to be determined? It may be that a man work- 
ing upon the farm in a broad sense is engaged in perpetuating 
the Military Establishment, and therefore would be exempt 
according to the opinion of the selecting power. A man working 
in a shipyard building a ship for naval purposes undoubtedly 
would be exempt under this provision, but it is not quite clear, 
except that the President is given power to establish through- 
out the United States tribunals for the purpose of enforcing and 
carrying into effect the terms and provisions of this act, just 
how the selection is to be made. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I have been unable to hear the gentle- 
man. Will he permit an interruption for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Pennsylvanin 
[Mr. Moore] yield to the gentleman from Rhode Island? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. For the question. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I merely wish to say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that I am exceedingly interested in the 
statement and I wish the House to hear him, because I believe 
it is not the sense of this body that there should be any favorit- 
ism shown in the selective draft, and I want every man to hear 
what you are saying. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am sorry the gentleman is 
so far away. I am trying to make it clear that I believe it to 
be the sense of Congress that there should be no favoritism 
with regard to the men selected for service in the Army and 
Navy of the United States, 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I wish the gentleman would make a 
short statement to show what you are proposing to do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am trying to do that, but 
the House has been in disorder so that I have not been heard 
on the gentleman’s side, as I would like to have been. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of-Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word in re- 
gard to this amendment relative to selective draft, because I 
have received a telegram, which I will read in my time of five 
minutes, from patriotic American citizens who are now residing 
in Canada. It says: 

e WLT Mason, COBALT, ONTARIO, April 27. 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Americans resident in northern Ontario- conversant with experiences 
of Canadian Government with voluntary enlistment strongly in favor 
of conscription. Advise see resolution mailed to Representative WAL- 
TER HExsLEY, of Missouri, signed by American citizens resident here, 
urging compulsory service. 


To that I have answered: 


H. S. ROBINSON, 
Cobalt, Ontario, Canada: 


H. 8, RontxSOx. 


You say you are American citizens residing in Canada, and in no 
danger of a draft either there or here. Won't so please come back 
and take your chance under the law you so highly recommend? 

ILLIAM E. Masox. 

{Laughter and applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if there is anybody under God's sun who 
is willing to sacrifice all of his wife’s relatives in enforcing the 
draft, it is the patriotic American citizen who goes to Canada 
to escape the draft and then telegraphs you and me how we 
ean secure an army here. 

As a matter of fact, I feel that after the Canadian Govern- 
ment has offered fine opportunities to 50,000 American boys to 
come up and till its farms, where they would have high wages, 
with steady work and free from draft, I was wondering 
whether we could not spread a little more democracy up that 
way. Take away the word “selective” and you take away 
the sugar coat that has made the American people swallow the 
bitter pill of servitude to militarism. Take away that word 
and leave it to the naked truth. “Selective” means that a 
horde of petty officers may say to your boy “go” and to my 
boy “stay,” and-you know it. I do not care whether you strike 
out the word “selective,” but I am in favor of having some 
plan so that there may be some rule announced by the military 
department and the General Staff, so that we may know what 
it means. You apply to-day the rules laid down by the General 
Staff as they come out. Let us know what those rules are. 
Do they exempt a man with five children depending on him? 
Do they exempt any one man that has a large family? It is 
wholly and entirely left to the War Department. 

Mr. Chairman, my time has expired, but I wish to say that I 
am in favor of volunteering. Lincoln was a volunteer, Wash- 
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ington was a volunteer, Jesus of Nazareth was a volunteer on 
the cross, and the gentlemen on each side of him were conscripts. 
[Applause.] M 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, when the Secretary of War ap- 
peared before the Committee on Military Affairs I-asked him 
for a specific definition, because I told him that many Members 
of the House.were in doubt as to just what the selective draft 
is. I read from the testimony—— 

Mr. DILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. Do I understand the gentleman to say that we 
have voted for something here in this House and do not know 
what it means? - g 

Mr. KAHN. The majority of the Members of the House know 
what it means, and they voted their conviction that the amend- 
ment should prevail. } 

The explanation in as few words as possible is this: The 
names of all those of military age are to be placed in wheels or 
boxes. Then at the appointed time the names of those who are 
to be called to the colors are selected from the names in the 
box. That is all there is to it. The selection is to be made 
in that way by the drawing of the names from the box. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I ean not yield just now. 

Mr. BURNETT. By whom are they to be drawn? 

Mr. KAHN. By the local officials in the various States. They 
will not be drawn by military officers, but by civilian officers. 
The sheriff, the county clerk, and the medical officers of the 
county are to comprise the board. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The politicians? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, the gentleman himself is a politician, and 
so am I. Men in public life are all politicians, but they are as 
honest as the average run of American citizens. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Not just now. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Where does the gentleman get this informa- 
tion? It is not written in the bill, is it? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no. The Secretary of War sent me a letter, 
which 1 read yesterday, which did not go into details, but I had 
an interview with him. in which the entire plan was given to me, 
Regulations to that effect are already drawn, and as soon as 
this bill is enacted into the law the machinery will be put into 
operation. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
just one more question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate on the paragraph close. 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, no. Let us have a fair show. 

Mr. DENT. I hope the gentleman from California will not 
make that motion until I can be heard. 

Mr. KAHN. Then, I will withdraw the motion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, the proposition raised by the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is the 
very point that I have been trying to get this House to under- 
stand ever since this bill was reported. There is no question in 
the world but that under the plan which the majority of this 
House seems to be willing to adopt there must be a power some- 
where, an arbitrary-power, more or less, to say whether a man 
whose name is drawn out of the box shall or shall not be ex- 
empted from military service, and favoritism is bound under 
any such system to creep in. [Applause.] It can not be abso- 
lutely prevented. We went as far as we could in attempting to 
protect it by providing that the tribunals which are to pass upon 
the names drawn out of the box should be constituted of a ma- 
jority of civilians. : 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
how favoritism could creep in when the names are drawn by 
chance out of the box? 

Mr. DENT. Because section 3 of the act provides that per- 
sons engaged in industries found to be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the Military Establishment or the effective operation 
of the military forces during an emergency may be exempted. 
That is just as indefinite as can well be. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman r 
that there must be exemptions. Can he not frust his own 
administration? [Applause.] ; 

Mr. DENT. Why, of course I can trust my own administra- 
tion, and I am glad that if this law is going into effect it is 


going to be carried into effect by a Democratic administration. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Staypen, Mr. KAHN, Mr. Borrtanp, and Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER rose. 

F Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
whom 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SHALLENBERGER]. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It was stated by the Secretary of 
War, and it is in the record, that it is the opinion of his ex- 
perts that 42 per cent of the men liable to the draft will have 
to be exempted. Then, if that board is made up of three county 
officials they will determine who are to stay and who shall go 
to war. They admit that 42 per cent, almost one-half, of the 
men drawn out by lot are going to be exempted for one cause or 
another. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? i 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. DENT. I will yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CALDWELL], a member of the committee. 

Mr. MANN rose. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have the floor, I believe. 

Mr. DENT. I yielded to the gentleman only for a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Is this the amendment that the gentleman from 
Nebraska referred to in the bill which he voted to favorably 
report? 

Mr.. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does it not apply to the volunteer forces, 
too? Have you not given them the same discretion as to the 
volunteers? 

Mr. MANN. Is not this in the bill, I say, that the gentleman 
voted to report? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; it is in the bill; but I wanted 
the gentlemen to understand that when you vote to inaugurate 
this selective draft you are placing this power in the hands of 
that board. 

Mr. KAHN. You voted for it in the committee, and voted to 
report it to the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DENT. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Provision is made on page 9 
for “tribunals for the purpose of enforcing and carrying into 
effect the terms and provisions of this act.” Is there any infor- 
mation that can be given to the Members of the House as to 
how they are to be constituted, whether they are to be civil or 
military tribunals and whether it is possible that there may be 
such favoritism as has been indicated might prevail? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. . 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute in which to 
answer the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous ccnsent for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. The bill constituting these tribunals provides 
that the majority members of the tribunals shall be citizens of 
the United States, not connected with the Military Establish- 
ment, so that of the three members of the board two would be 
civilians. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has been stated that some 
of them will be sheriffs. Is that the understanding of the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. DENT. It was stated before the committee by the Secre- 
tary that he proposed to use the civil authorities of the States 
as well as the officers of the United States Government in order 
to carry out this measure. Just how he proposes to use them, I 
do not know. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me ask this question: 
Suppose the sheriff is an intense Republican and he has to 
make the selections, or is an intense Democrat, and he has to 
make the selections. Would it not be possible for such officers 
to exercise favoritism? 

Mr. DENT. Unquestionably. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. [Cries of “ Vote!” Vote!“ 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, T move that all debate on this 


paragraph be now closed. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Will the gentleman yield to me 
one minute? l r 

The CHAIRMAN, . The gentleman from California moves that 
all debate on this paragraph be now closed. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced: that 
the “noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is called for. Those in favor 
of the motion will rise and stand until they are counted. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Mr. Chairman, I do not think the 
Members understand the question we are voting on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is to close debate. Those in 
favor of that proposition are now being counted. [After count- 
ing.] Eighty-nine gentlemen have risen in the affirmative. 


Those opposed to the motion will rise and stand until they are 


counted, [After counting.] One hundred and ‘thirty-seven have 
arisen in the negative. On this vote the “ayes” are 89 and 
the “noes” are 187. The “noes” prevail, and the motion to 
close debate is lost. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming. [Mr. Mor- 
DELL] is recognized. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, when this bill shall have 
become a law and there shall have been fastened on the Repub- 
lie the conscript system adopted from the monarchies of the Old 
World, those who benefit by that military conscript system 
should contribute to raise a monument higher than that which 
towers to the glory of the Father of his: Country and more 
imposing thrn that which stands in immaculate whiteness to 
bear testimony to the virtues of the savior of his country to 
the memory of the man who invented the phrase selective 
conscription,” for that has been the magie term which has 
made conscription—a word as hateful as the English language 
contains, detested through all the history of all free people-— 
palatable to those who imagine that by the working of this 
magie selection they and those they love may be excused. and 
the burden may fall upon those without political, social, or 
capitalistic influence. [Applause.] Gentlemen say; they want 


to bring into the armies of a free people the cowards, the: 


slackers. Aye, if any gentleman takes any pride in his desire 
to make the armies of the Republic out of that kind of material, 
he is entitled to all the satisfaction he: gets out of it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I want the armies that are to fight the battles of a free people 
to be composed of those who freely volunteer for that patriotic, 
glorious service. [Applause.] Yet when under this bill there 
are drawn on the village green the 100, 200, or 500 men who are 


brought under it by the terms of your conscription, whom do 


you think will be: drawn—the: slacker who can file affidavits 
higher than a mountain, the coward who can outrage high 
heaven with his oaths: that he is weak and incapacitated and 
necessary to the industries of the country, or will it be the man 
with the blood of the volunteer in his veins who comes forward 
and says, “As for me, I am well, I am sound, I am willing. and 
my country needs me more than the munition factory does.“ 
[Applause.] There are many who under your selective con- 
scription are laying the soothing unction to their: souls that the 
slacker who is the son of the man of wealth and influence is 
going to be left at home, and that the son of the farmer and 
the villager and miner without influence will go, whether he is 
willing or no. And they will not be entirely disappointed. 


That will, in fact, be the inevitable result in all toe many, cases“ 


under your proposition of conscription, for if the minds of those 
who. have the selection to make were purged. of. every, selfish 
instinct, if there were no disposition to be unfair or temptation 
to be corrupt, still it would inevitably come out that the men 
who. would. be drawn would largely be the men willing to go, 
and the men who would stay would be the coward and the 
slacker. This word “ selective” was invented, as the gentleman 
from Illinois has well said, for the purpose of sugar-coating the 
hatefulness of as mean a word as the English language con- 
tains. I hope that when the selection comes, some of those who 
wanted it will be among those who are drawn, but I doubt if 
they will be. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having as- 
sumed the chair, a message, in writing, from the President of 
dne United States was communicated’ to the House of Repre- 
séntatives by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who also in- 
formed the House of Representatives that the President had 
approved and signed bills of the following titles: 


On April 24, 1917: 

H. R. 2762. An act to authorize an issue of bonds to meet ex- 
penditures for the national security and defense, and, for the 
purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to extend 
credit to foreign governments, and for other purposes. 

On April 25, 1917: i ; 

H. R. 1771. An act to amend an act entitled’ “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,“ relative to the Fleet 
Naval Reserve; 

H. R. 2008. An act to provide for the extension of minority 
enlistments in the naval service; 

H. R. 2338. An act to authorize the detail of additional offi- 
cers to the Hydrographie Office; 

H. R. 2339. An act to increase the number of midshipmen at 
the Naval Academy until September 1, 1918; and 

H. R. 2340. An act to increase the age limit for persons ap- 
pointed as officers in the Naval Reserve. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his: signature to enrolled bill of 


the following title: : 

S. 1800. An act to amend an act approved June 29, 1906, and 
entitled “An act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia to sell, 
hold, and convey: certain real estate.” 

INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

The committee resumed ‘its session. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, of course in my 
opinion this is the most difficult proposition to deal with in the 
operation of this law. The manner of the selection of the men 
conscripted is a difficult problem to carry out. The members 
of the committee endeavored to learn from the War Depart- 
ment as much as we could of the proposed plan. The gentle- 
man from Ilinois raises the question whether or not selective 
volunteering was not in substance the same thing as the selec- 
tive draft. I think the gentleman must concede that it is an 
entirely different thing, because the volunteer presents him- 


self voluntarily, but the conscript is brought. forth by the force 


of the law, and whether he be compelled to go or not-is an 
entirely different thing. 

Mr. DEWALT: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. DEWALT. Let me answer that the only provision in the 
bill in reference to the selective mode is that which is contained 


on page 9, stating that the board shall be constituted and estab- 
lished by the President, and that a majority of the members 


of each board shall be citizens of the United States not con- 
nected with the Military Establishment. 

Mr. SHALLEN BERGER. Yes; and that amendment to the 
bill was put in on my motion. I asked the Secretary of War 
how these boards were to be constituted. I learned that there 
are 900 or more of these boards operating in England, and in 
my opinion, from the best information I could get, there will 
have to be several thousand boards operating in the United 
States. The Secretary of War could not assure me that these 
boards were to be civilian boards, and so I offered the provision 
that at least a majority of them should be civilians. I have 
since learned that in England every member of the local board 
is u civilian. In that country, a kingdom, fighting for its life, 
the people are so insistent upon subordinating the military to 
the civil department of the Government that they have provided 
that every man who decides upon the right of a man to go to 
war or to stay at home shall be a civilian. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 
2 Mr: SHALLENBERGER. I yield to the gentleman from 
hio. 

Mr. KEARNS. I understood the gentleman from Cali 
fornia [Mr. Kaun] to say a few moments ago that the War De- 
partment had assured him that the sheriff and clerk. of the 
county 

Mr. SHALLEN BERGER. And the medical officer. 

Mr. KEARNS. And the medical officer will make the selec- 
tion. Does the gentleman from Nebraska understand this plan 
is going to exempt the sons of the sheriff, clerk, and medical 
officer of each county? Is that true? 
| Mr: SHALLENBERGER. I can give the gentleman no in- 
formation as to that, but I was told that in England they found 
a great deal of difficulty in administering this law to the satis- 
faction of the public so long as they had political officers ad- 
ministering the law. 

Now, a great many people suppose that we are going to have 
some sort of a military census to find out who is going to serve 
and who is not. The best information I can get from the minor- 
ity of the committee is that the War Department contemplates 
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requiring every man to enroll himself in 24 hours; that a lack of 
knowledge of the law will be no excuse; that he is to present 
himself for enrollment; and if he does not present himself he 
will be subject to imprisonment of from six months to a year, 
and the case will be tried before a Federal judge. In the dis- 
trict which I represent they will have to take a man 250 miles 
in some eases to get before a Federal judge to find out whether 
or not a man is violating the law. The committee inserted in 
the bill the word “ willfully.”; that is, a man must willfully 
refuse to present himself. 

But we will say that they have all enrolled themselves. Now, 
suppose we have, say, 2,000 men in a county who are subject to 
this law. As nearly as I can understand those names are to be 
put into a jury wheel, out of whom 200 men are required, under 
the allotment, to serve the Nation from that county. Every tenth 
name that is drawn, of these men from 19 to 25, will be selected. 
In other words, he stated to us that under his plan they would 
draw out all the names of the men from 19 to 25 before the 
selection would be made. Now, when the first 200 men are drawn 
out and ready, then it shall be decided by the tribunal and the 
medical officer whether each man drawn is physically fit to go 
or not, and it shall be decided by this tribunal or board whether 
any of these 200 men shall be exempted for any reason under 
law or regulation. Whether they are essential to the industries, 
whether they are essential to agriculture, the final determination 
in individual cases does not rest with the President or Secre- 
tary of War but with the board, who shall enforce regulations 
and the law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will not the tribunal determine the ques- 
tion under uniform regulations prescribed by the President, so 
that there must be uniformity of determination whether par- 
ticular industries are exempt? It is not to be left to the local 
board to determine whether an industry is of sufficient im- 
portance to exempt these men by determination in advance. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That was not the explanation 
made to the committee. As a practical example, we were told 
that a man might be drawn who is essential to an industry; 
that one particular man might be necessary to the maintenance 
of the whole factory, and that he might be exempted, while 
many men below the age of 25 would not be essential and would 
be required to go. So, after all, the decision must be made as 
to whether or not the man is essential to the industry. It was 
suggested that it would be possible to exempt the entire agri- 
cultural interests, but the Secretary stated he did not think 
that advisable at present. I do not believe it is the intention 
under the operation of this law to except all the employees of 
any industry. So the question of exemption is going to come 
up to the tribunals to decide upon. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Les. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman think that should be 
done? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why does the gentleman favor this provi- 
sion in the bill? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I did not favor the provision. I 
do not say that the bill represents my views. I supported it 
as the best judgment of a majority of the Military Committee 
of the House. I am willing to accept the decision of the House. 
I am a Democrat. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. Would the liability or likelihood of favoritism 
be minimized if the board were composed of men strangers in 
the community where the exemption is to be given? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think it would bê. 

Mr. REAVIS. Then why should not that be put in the bill 
by way of an amendment? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is a matter for the House to 
act upon, 

Mr. DENTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. DENTON. If the matter of selection is left to the local 
officers in the community, will not that afford an opportunity 
to build up a political machine? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I am told that political influence 
operates in other countries. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Les. 

Mr. McCORMICK. How would the gentleman have the se- 
lective board constituted if not by local officers elected by the 
suffrages of the people in the several communities? 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I would not have a board at all 
to select the men; I would have volunteers. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Has the gentleman a suggestion which 
would be more equitable in operation than the one selected or 
suggested by the Secretary of War? - 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We are attempting to apply the 
principle of universal liability to service. If we had a uni- 
versal system of service like that in every country of continental 
Europe, the men last under in arms, those most recently trained, 
would be the ones that would be called; but in this case we, 
have ten times as many men liable as we need, and none of them 
trained, and therefore some system of selection must be had. 
Exemption is a great power to put in the hands of 3,000 boards, 
constituted as they may be throughout the country. I believe 
that men ought to have an opportunity to volunteer until the 
plan is put in operation, with a system of universal training 
until we could get men fit for service. We are trying to apply 
an untried system, in my judgment. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understood the gentleman from California 
to state that the regulations which are to govern these selections 
have already been drawn by the department. Does the gentle- 
man from Nebraska know anything about them? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. He has been informed of some- 
thing that the majority of the committee has not. 

Mr. CRAMPTON. That was the statement of the gentleman 
from California. If so, he has been given information not avail- 
able to others of the committee or of the House. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The majority of the committee 
has not been furnished these plans. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GORDON. Is it the gentleman’s understanding that men 
that go into the box or are drawn out of the box are subject 
to the arbitrary will of these boards? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I think after they are drawn the 
question whether they shall be exempt or not is still to be passed 
upon by the board. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman from California said that this 
committee would decide who would be drawn out of the box. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Oh, no. 

Mr. GORDON. Iso understood him. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I wish to suggest to my colleague on the 
committee that while discussing the feature of the board in the 
bill that he ought to say in fairness, for the information of the 
House, that section 5 of the bill provides penalties for any man 
who would violate any confidence or trust placed upon him. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, That is very true; penalties are 
provided for the things we are talking about. 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will. 

Mr. POWERS. I would like to inquire whether the decision 
of the board is final? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I am glad the gentleman asked 
that question. We have the experience of England to guide us. 
In England they have two boards of appeal. The first decision 
of exemption is made by the local tribunal. Then if the man 
thinks he has not been treated fairly he has an appeal to the 
second tribunal, and if he thinks that is unfair he appeals to a 
third. When the bill was brought before us no appeal was pro- 
vided, and in the judgment of the committee we thought that 
was unwise, and so the amendment offered by Judge HARRISON 
was placed in the bill providing that an appeal from the. board 
to the local court with proper jurisdiction was to be allowed. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Les. 

Mr. LUNN. Will my colleague answer this question: 
Whether the same difficulties would not follow the decision 
under the volunteer system? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Not at all; because the man under 
that system is not compelled to serve. Suppose he wants to 
go; if you put him out you are not imposing the same penalty 
upon him as if you take him in in violation of his will and 
compel him to fight. It is an entirely different principle. . 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understood the gentleman to 
say that as proposed by the Secretary of War the composition 
of the committee to make the selection does not meet with his 
entire approval? 
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Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No; I did not say that. I am not 
passing any judgment at all, but I am trying to give the House 
information. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I inquire if the committee 
considered the advisability of having this board consist entirely 
of Army officers? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The Secretary of War stated that 
he did not think, according to my reeollection, that it ought to 
be composed entirely of Army officers. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I ask what is the gentle- 
man’s individual opinion upon that? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I do not think Army officers ought 
to have the final right to pass upon exemptions. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Could we not rely upon Army 
officers to be more free from prejudice and favoritism than any 
other class? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I do not think so; not upon a 
question of this sort. I think this pian will be accepted much 
more willingly by the country if the tribunal is a civil body. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman may be extended for one minute 
in order that I may ask him a question. 

Mr. COX. Make it five minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is requested that the 
time of the gentleman from Nebraska be extended for five min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Yes. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman put a mathematical problem a 
moment ago, but my mind has never been clear upon the proposi- 
tion. Let me put a hypothetical case to the gentleman. Sup- 
pose, as an illustration, there are 2,000 men in my county 
between the ages of 21 and 40 years, and suppose that the quota 
to be drawn from my county is 200 men. The 2,000 names are 
put into the box, and only 200 are finally drawn out? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, They are all drawn out, but the 
first 200 are taken. 

Mr. COX. The question is this: Will the entire 2,000 names 
be first drawn out of the box, and then the local committee or 
board select from those 2,000 names the 200? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Not at all. As I understand the 
Secretary, he would put the entire 2.000 names into the box and 
he would draw them all out, and the first 200 that were drawn 
out would be the first taken. 

Mr. COX. He would take out the whole 2,000. 
` Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The first 200 that came out would 
come first and the next 200 would be marked No. 2. Now, we 
have 200 men who, under the bill, are required to go, but of 
those 200 men some will be found to be deficient in some way, 
or they should be exempted, and those are told to stand aside, 
and then the next 200 are taken up, and from them are taken 
enough to make up the first 200. 

Mr. COX. Then they keep on until they get the 200? 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. Les. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. The gentleman has stated there is a right 
of appeal? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. That appeal, of course, being accorded to 
the person selected? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Is there any method of review provided by 
which the action of the board in exeusing any person may be 
reviewed? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, The penalty provided in the bill is 
all I can say about that. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. i 

Mr. HOWARD. The paramount reason for the use of the 
word “selective” in this bill, as I have understood the purpose 
of it, is to maintain the proper economic condition at home, with 
the men behind the lines, we will say—the maximum amount of 
efficiency for the support of the Army at the front. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. In response to the question of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] the gentleman stated that if 200 names 
were drawn out of the box of the 2,000, and those men were 
found fit for service, it would necessarily follow that those 200 
men would go on the firing line? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Not necessarily. 
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Mr. HOWARD. Then I misunderstood ‘the gentleman. As a 
matter of fact, the board can take into consideration the rules 
and regulations preseribed by the President? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Exactly. 

Mr. HOWARD. For the maintenance of the highest indus- 
trial and agricultural efficiency? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. Les. The gentleman has stated it 
exactly. Of those 200 men the board will, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War, find 42 per cent necessary to be rejected for 
physical or other reasons. 

Mr. HOWARD. If that is true, why should not this word 
“selective ” be incorporated in this bill? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, It will be incorporated in the bill. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Les. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I would like to ask the gentleman, in 
view of the fact that even the majority report of the committee 
agrees to an alternative selective draft, why, if the gentleman 
can tell, the committee did not place in the bill some tribunal 
by which these men are to be selected, and what discretion they 
may have in the selection or rejection of them? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We have, as far as possible, and 


there is no way under this proposition that we have before us 


to avoid this selective principle. I have been advocating volun- 
teering as a first line for the Army, because I think it is going 
to be a difficult thing to administer the selective draft. If all 
would be called and taken, that would be universal service, and 
for that I am standing before this House. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. You have no tribunal in this bill? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, No; the tribunal is to be appointed 
by the President. 

Mr. RANDALL. T understand that the gentleman estimates 
that 3,000 of these tribunals will be necessary in this country, 
and that one Army officer is to be assigned to each of these tribu- 
nals. I would like to ask the gentleman whether we can spare 
3,000 Army officers from the fighting line? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think it is better than making the 
whole entire board out of Army officers. 

Mr. MASON, ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I will. 

Mr. MASON. We are getting letters almost every hour ask- 
ing this question, and I think we ought to have plenty of time 
to understand it, although I have no desire to delay the com- 
mittee. In the first place I have heard it stated by one Mem- 
ber, who gives a statement as to what his understanding is, as to 
the rules to be adopted by the War Department. Now, is there 
anything in the Congressronan Recorp or anywhere else so 
that a plain Member of Congress can know what these rules are 
before we vote upon this bill? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. Not that I know of. 

Mr, MASON. Does not the gentleman think it would be fair 
that we should know, so we ean answer our constituents who are 
writing and telegraphing us before we are asked to vote on a 
bill for selective draft, so that we be informed at least as to 
the plan of the War Department. what that plan is to be, who 
are to be exempted, and what the rules are? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I can only suggest that the gentle- 
man refer his inquirers to the War Department; that is all, 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would like to know whether or not all the 
names that are set forward by the enumeration which is taken 
are put in the box to be drawn from before their fitness has been 
passed upon? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is my understanding. 

Mr. HOUSTON. One other question. What is the use, and 
would it not be a much better plan to put the names in the box 
after they have been tested ‘for fitness, and then they could draw 
from among only those that have been passed upon? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If I have time, I will explain to the 
gentleman; for instance, say I have 2,000 men in my home 
county liable to service under this bill. It will take a long time 
to examine every one of those men. On the contrary, if only 
200 are drawn, having done that they only examine the 200; 
if they pass, the others do not have to be examined. 

Mr. MONDELL, What do they do in the case that they find 
some of those are not fit? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They can take the next 200. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That will be determined by the names that 
are first drawn? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 
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Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, boiling this controversy 
down, the whole objection that is being urged by some gentle- 
men here is that somebody who ought to serve may possibly 
escape. Yet the objection seems to be made by the very gentle- 
men who desire that everybody who does not want to serve 
could escape at the very beginning. Now, how on earth are 
these gentlemen going to object that a few men will lie them- 
selves out of the service when the same gentlemen were urging 
the plan of voluntary enlistment by which only the brave and 
willing were to go in the first place? [Applause.] It is true 
that some men might perjure themselves out of the service. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not this thing open up the 
broadest possible opportunity for both corruption and lying? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not doubt there will be plenty of cor- 
ruption and lying. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And buying out? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not doubt there will be, but I think 
it is the duty of this Congress to minimize that opportunity as 
much as it can and to do it by uniform regulations estab- 
lished by the War Department. If such regulations are not 
effective, they can be strengthened afterwards by the judgment 
of this House. I do not want to see any of these men escape, 
and I am confident that the War Department, under the Presi- 
dent, is not going to form regulations that will permit favorit- 
ism in localities and among individuals. The President is 
going to establish uniform regulations if possible, and see that 
men are tested according to a uniform rule, and if the uniform 
rule is evaded by perjury, we must see to it that it shall stop 
when we find it out. It is a solution of that question. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. I do not think it is necessary for anyone 
to perjure himself in order to get out of this service, but it 
seems to me the subject is such a broad one it is almost impos- 
sible to enforce this law without favoritism. Now, for instance, 
we said we were going to exempt farmers. If we are going to 
exempt all farmers, well and good; but we have to have some 
farmers, and who is going to say which one shall come and 
which one shall not come? 

Mr. BORLAND. Iam sorry I can not yield for the extension 
of the gentleman's remarks, but I will yield for a brief question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman states, although 
we have no War Department authority for it, that the depart- 
ment intends to establish a uniform system? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman willing to 
insert the word“ uniform” in lieu of the word “ selective“? 

He will discover further that the President has authority. 
It says: 

And the President is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from 
sald selective draft and from the draft under the second paragraph of 
section 1 hereof, or to draft for partial military service only, persons 
of the following classes. 

T can not put any construction upon that language except the 
President in exercising that must do it by virtue of certain 
regulations which he lays down. 

If the committee would consent to the word “uniform,” I 
would be satisfied. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentlemen have now come around to 
the view that we must not allow any qualified person to escape, 
I want to say that I am heartily with them. And if they are 
arguing anything by this proposition, they are arguing that 
very thing. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That was the argument I 
made; to make the draft uniform. 

Mr. BORLAND. Just a moment. I do not see that the giving 
of the President power, as we have frequently done, for the 
regulation and the enforcement of an act means anything on 
earth but that he proceed by Executive order, which must be 
uniform in its general character. The word “ uniform” would 
add nothing whatever to it. But, gentlemen, we have this to 
consider: This House has to-day by a most unmistakable 
declaration told the world that we are going to raise an army 
by a real system, by scientific methods, and will not allow any 
qualified man to escape, and we propose to have our resources 
fully marshaled to carry on this war to an early and successful 
termination. That declaration that has gone out over the wires 
to-day is worth more than a thousand, aye, more than 100,000 
volunteers, in that the world will know that we have determined 
to go into this with all the resources that we pledged to the 
President at that time. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, all of this debate is as to an- 
other section of the bill, and I move that the debate on the 
pending amendment be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion relates to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DENT. We can discuss this when we reach the proper 
place. I am perfectly willing the gentleman should debate it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman’s motion directed to the 
pending amendment? 

Mr. DENT. The pending amendments and all amendments 
to this paragraph. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman from Ala- 
bama withhold his motion until the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
bie „r. GraHam] can be heard on this particular para- 
graph? ; 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to that if nobody else makes 
a request. = 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It can be closed in five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, then I move that debate be 
closed in flu minutes on the pending amendments and all amend- 
ments to this paragraph. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman include in that re- 
quest the gentleman who is to have the five minutes? Does the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] want to have 
enough time to offer an amendment? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have an amendment on the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not to discuss, but to have it offered? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I desire to have five minutes. I have had 
but five minutes in this whole cataclysm of oratory. 3 

Mr. DENT. I make the motion in this form, that at the ex- 
piration of five minutes all debate on the pending amendment be 
closed. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman moves that at the expira- 
tion of five minutes debate on the pending amendment be closed. 
The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
GRAHAN ] is recognized. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, the pending motion is to strike out the word 
“ selective,” in the sixth line on the sixth page of the printed bill. 

Now, this section of the bill has passed the committee and the 
House has a right to assume it has the indorsement of the com- 
mittee. To strike out the word “ selective” here accomplishes 
nothing, for the word “ selective” is used here not as one con- 
ferring power in and of itself, but stands merely as one in 
harmony with what follows in the bill. It says “by selec- 
tive draft as by this act provided.” The operative words are 
“as by this act provided.” Therefore, you must turn to the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs, which we have not yet reached, in order 
to understand what “selective” means. The succeeding para- 
graphs define wherein the draft is “ selective,” and that must be 
the determination of this question. i 

I care not what conversations members of the committee may 
have had with the Secretary of War, with British officers, or 
anybody else. What this House is concerned with is the enact- 
ment of this language, the language of the proposed law; and 
hereafter the only thing that will be used in its construction 
will be the language of the law as printed and published by this 
House with the concurrence of the Senate. When you read 
the succeeding paragraph, you can understand what the word 
selective“ means. There are certain classes that are excluded. 
You are to say hereafter whether the report of the committee 
as to who shall constitute those classes will remain unchanged 
in the bill or not. That is a subsequent consideration. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. Furthermore, the Presi- 
dent is authorized in this bill to designate on the score of utility, 
on the basis of efficiency, certain other classes which are to be 
excluded from the effect of the draft. They are to be excluded 
because in marshaling the assets of the Nation they can serve 
their country better in other places. Surely this House can 
repose in the Executive the discharge of an executive function. 
He will by proclamation, doubtless, designate some general rules 
by which the local draft tribunals must be governed. As to 
the detail of how this draft is to be worked out, you by this act 
put the responsibility upon the President of the United States. 
He must make the appointments of the subordinate draft tribu- 
nals, just as he does in discharging every other executive func- 
tion with which he is clothed by law. This House can never 
undertake to legislate upon the details of the operation of the 
draft under the provisions of this bill. We only legislate; we 
do not execute the law; and it is better to leave the bill as 
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reported by the committee in this respect than attempt to change 
a single line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ° 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Division, Mr. Chairman., 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 96. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
that I desire to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEVENSON : In line 7, on ge 6, after 
the word “ Provided.” insert the following: That in registering those 
who are liable for Army service, those who are not engaged in any use- 
ful occupation at least four days in each week shall be kept in one class 
to themseives and drawings shall first be made from said class, and 
not more than 20 per cent of the laborers of war age shall be drawn 
from any one farm cr from any one textile factory.” 

Mr. STEVENSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have had a 
propaganda to the effect that this was a measure to put the 
pool-room loafer and the man who was doing nothing into the 
Army first. 

That proposition is embodied in this amendment, which is 
purely a constitutional classification, recognized by our Supreme 
Court. Classify them into those who are at work and those 
who are not at work, and then first draw from the pool-room 
loafers that we have heard so much about and put them into 
the Army first. That is the doctrine that has been sent all over 
the country, and the doctrine that has bombarded us with tele- 
grams. There may not be many of them. The farm labor of 
this country will be wonderfully accelerated if you adopt this 
amendment and let the notice go out. [Applause.] The farmers 
of Kansas will have all the labor they want about July to 
gather their crops, and there will be a tremendous abrasion on 
the palms of the hands of a great many of our citizens instead 
of on the seat of their pants, where it has generally been. 
{Laughter.] 

Now, the other proposition has been spread all over my dis- 
trict, that the Army bill of the War Department intends to keep 
the farmer boy out of the Army and put the other people in. 
I want to say that if that is what you mean to do, I provide 
here that you can not take more than 20 per cent from any one 
farm of the laborers of war age. That is just about the per 
cent that the farmer ought to bear, because there are 20,000,000 
of men liable within the ages fixed in this bill, and the farmer 
represents about 4,000,000 of them, and you will get about the 
right percentage if you put that in; and then the fellow down in 
South Carolina 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; I do not yield at the present time. 
When I get through I will be delighted to yield to the gentleman. 

There is another proposition about that. The demoralization 
that is going to ensue in the farm labor of this country because 
of the uncertainty as to how many laborers are to be taken off 
the farms is going to be such as to seriously embarrass the pro- 
duction of our crops next year and the garnering of them this 
fall, Now, you fix it so that every farmer who has labor on 
his farm liable to go to the Army, and fix just how many are 
to be taken, and provide that no more than that can be taken, 
and you put it on a business basis. 

Mr. Chairman, the other proposition is one that deals with 
the textile plants. You passed a bill, the Keating bill, in the 
last Congress, which is going to take from 10 to 15 per cent of 
the labor out of the textile plants of my district after the 1st of 
July. Then you write the proposition so that a large number 
will be taken out of these plants by this conscription system, 
and the operators of those plants will then have no basis on 
which to calculate the manufacture of those supplies which are 
absolutely necessary for the existence and maintenance of our 
Army. I say put that on a business basis and allow that they 
may calculate that not over 20 per cent of their labor shall be 
taken by conscription, and then they will know how to supple- 
ment and provide against the day of evil. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. STEVENSON, Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is it not true that a great deal of that child 
labor that has been taken out of the textile mills by the Keating 
bill has been returned to the farms and is now available there? 


Mr. STEVENSON. That may be true in the gentleman's 
country, where I do not think they have got any textile mills, 
but in our country those people belong to families in the mill 
villages and work in the mills and have no chance to go to the 
farm, because they have not been brought up to farm labor and 
are unable to do farm work, and they are turned into the streets 
of the mill villages to run wild and become the poolroom loafers 
that we have heard so much about from the distinguished gen- 
— who are so anxious te put those fellows into the fight- 

g line. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. I understand from the gentleman's amend- 
ment that he would like to encourage the drafting of the pool- 
room loafer? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANDALL. Does the gentleman know that this Dill 
specifically excludes the pool-room loafer from the operation of 
the law on page 9, line 9, where “ those found to be physically and 
morally deficient ” are exempted? [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, My amendment will either put him 
to work or put him in the ranks. He might get killed on the 
firing line, but he will get killed a good deal quicker when he 
goes to work, because he will not survive it long, and it does not 
make much difference to him whether you put him to war or put 
him to work. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
MEEKER] is recognized. 

Mr. MEEKER, Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word in 
reply to what was said here just a little while ago—something 
that was taken with a great deal‘of laughter. 

The name of Jesus of Nazareth was brought into this discus- 
sion by a gentleman of irou blood from Illinois. Jesus of Naza- 
reth, in the Garden of Gethsemane, pleaded with all the power 
that He had not to be compelled to take the cup, but He sub- 
mitted to a superior will. 

He once discussed yolunteers who talked volunteering but did 
not go. He said, “A father had two sons, and he told one of 
them to do Something, and he said ‘I go,’ but he did not.” I am 
not getting personal at all. “He had another son that he or- 
dered to go, and the boy at first refused to go, but later went,” 
and He put his commendation on the second son. 

In the next place, when He was talking to his disciples, He 
said, “ Many are called, but few are chosen.” And in the last, 
when He selected 12 men to send to death, He said, “ You did 
not choose me; I chose you.” That is all. [Applause and cries of 
“Vote!” “ Vote! “] 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to close 
debate on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to close debate on the amendment. Is there objec- 
tion? : 

There was no objettion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVEN- 
son]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk began the reading of section 2. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment 
in line 7, page 6. If I understand, the Clerk has read to the 
end of section 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. He has begun the reading of section 2. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I was on my feet, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Was the gentleman seeking recognition 
before the Chair directed the Clerk to read? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. I was in the back part of the Hall. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Austin: Page 6, at the end of line 7, insert the 


following: “ That before sending any of the armies of the United 
States to Euro opportunity shali be given to the enlisted men to 


volunteer for this service, and those consenting shall be formed into 
separate units and used, as far as practicable.” 
>» Mr. AUSTIN. I do not think there will be any opposition or 
objection to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire recognition? 


- 
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Mr. AUSTIN. No. 

The CHAIRMAN, Weak tities as EP EET ER 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That ice enlisted men required to raise and maintain the 
organizations of the and additional forces hereb: 3 
ized and to complete and maintain the organizations og A 
members of the National Guard drafted mie the service of the hited 
States at the maximum 8 this act provided shall 

raised by voluntary ent. bth 11 an 3 the President 
decides that they can not effectually be so ed, then 
by selective draft; but this provision shall not prevent the transfer 

coca Such draft as 


to any force of trainin 
— rela shall be upon liability to milita: 
ns who have declared 


male citizens, or perso: 
become citizens, except alien enemies, between the ages of 21 and 40 
years, both — — . and shall take place and be maintained under 
such regulations as the President may prescribe not inconsistent with 
the terms of this act. Quotas for the several States. Territories, and 
the District of — a mbia, or subdivisions thereof, shall be determined 
in proportion to th » District, or thereof, and credit shall be given to 
any State, Territory, jia gan or subdivision thereof, for the number of 
men who were in tary service of the United States as members 
of the National 9 on April 2. 1917, or who have since said date 
entered such service from any such State, Territory. Distriet, or sub- 
division, as members of any Federal force hereby authorized. All 
persons drafted into the service of the United Sta and all officers 
accepting commissions in the forces herein provided for shall, from 
the date of aes 7 or acceptance, be subject to the laws ae 
so far 


cath ng Scone AEDT ON except as to promotio: 
cable to us, whose, perma- 


to serve for the ores of the existing 3 unless sooner dis- 
Sareea Provided, That the wale org is authorized to raise and — 

voluntary ‘enlistment or draft, as herein provided, special and 
technical troops as he may deem necessary and to embody them into 
organizations and to officer them as provided in the third paragraph 
of section 1 and section $ of this agt. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment 

Mr. KAHN, I think there is a committee amendment to this 
section which should. come first. If not, I will offer it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee amendment should be re- 
ported first. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no question about that. The 
Chair will carry out the rule. The Clerk will report the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of section 2 the followin ng: 

“ Organizations of the forces herein provided. for, except the Regular 
Army, shall, as far as the interests of the service permit, be composed 
of men who come, and of officers who are appointed from, the same 
State or locality.’’ 

Mr. MASON, Mr. Chairman, I want at this moment and 
while we are considering this amendment to eorrect the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] upon the question of his 
Bible reading as it bears upon this amendment. Christ was a 
volunteer, and he said, No man taketh my life. I lay it 
down.” He mentioned a man with two sons, insisting that he 
was not personal. I do not know what be meant, but let me 
say that I have two sons, and it is fair to place this operation 
in my family. One ef them whom you do not propose to draft 
is 26 years old, and upon him the family had expended $5,000 
in giving him a military training at Culver, Ind.; and the pen 
of your President was not dry in approval of your war meas- 
ure before he had enlisted to go anywhere this side of hell that 
the people want him to go. [Applause.] The other boy has a 
family on his hands, and by your bill you say that the boy who 
wants to go ought not to be permitted to go, and that the boy 
whe has the responsibility of a wife and babies on his hands 
must go. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. MASON. Show me a place in the bill where he can be 
exempted, unless he stands in with the party that appoints the 
judges that pass on him. Show me the place. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On page 9. 

Mr. MASON. All right. I have read that twenty times. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And the twenty-first time may 
make the gentleman’s reading of some avail. 

Mr. KAHN. Line 7, page 9— 

Those in a status with respect to persons dependent upon them for 
support which renders their exclusion or discharge advisable. 

Mr. MASON, I have read line 7, page 9, over and over again, 
but it is a question with the men who have the power to find 
the facts. The ław is all right, the bill is well drawn for the 
purpose for which it is intended; there is no doubt about that, 
but you are asking us to vote for a law and you will not even 


for a law when we do not know what the effeet of the law or 


ie eye Wy c gy eee ee Pe 


of the regulations of the General Staff will be which may be 
applied to it and put upon the people of this country. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. Will the gentleman yield for an 
interruption? 


Mr. MASON. Yes. vi 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. In the estimates made by the War 
Department they ask for $145,000,000 to pay for the dependent 
relatives of men who have to go to war. So they must have 
thought that they would have to take them or they would not 
have asked for the appropriation. 

Mr. MASON. Surely. That is the way they are going to 
exempt them. 

Mr. DENT. I understood the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kann] to say that there was a committee amendment to 
this section. I do not understand what that means. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair knows nothing more than what 
the gentleman from California said, that he would offer a com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Here is the status: F introduced a bill whieh is 
substantially like this bill. The committee amended the bill 
that I introduced, and those amendments are shown in italies; 
but the language that is in italics is a part of the bill that the 
committee instructed me to report. So that is not a committee 
amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a committee amendment. It is differ- 
ent from the bill introduced. 

Rat DENT. I was instructed to bring it in when I reported 

e bill. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, in reading the bill I noticed that 
the language was in italics. - Therefore I assumed that it was 
an amendment offered by the committee. If it was a part of 
the original section, of course there need be no vote taken om it. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman from California yield? J 
think the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Denr} is laboring 
under a misapprehension. We are trying to pass. the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Alabama, as amended by the 
committee. The committee ordered reported here the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Alabama, with certain amend- 
ments. Now, those amendments were printed im italics, and in 
each case heretofore we have taken a vote upon each one of 
these amendments added by the Committee om Military Affuirs 
to the bill introduced by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment. The situation is very 
simple and very easy. If the committee added these amend- 
ments in the committee and then reported the bill as a whole, 
it is a committee bill. If they reported the bill with these 
amendments reported as such, why, then, they are committee 
amendments. and have to be acted upon. It is a question of 
fact. There is no difficulty about it at all. Now, what took place 
in the committee? 

Mr. DENT. There is no questiom but what the language 
printed here in italics was an amendment to the bill that I 

nally introduced. 
he CHAIRMAN, Was it reported as an amendment or a 
part of the bill? 

Mr. DENT. It was reported as a part of the bill. 

Mr. KAHN. In the report of the chairman of the committee 
on the bill, among the amendments reported it says: 

At the end of section 2, page 7, add the following paragraph— 

And then comes the language here printed in italies, so that 
it is shown in the report of the chairman of the eommittee as a 
committee amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I raised the question simply to 
know what would be the order of procedure. Of course it dees 
not make any difference. If it is to be treated as a committee 
amendment, I want to know it, so that I can offer it when we 
reach it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the parts printed in the bill in italics 
are reported as committee amendments, they will have to be 
acted upon by the Committee of the Whale. There fs no diffi- 
culty about it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Let me say for the information of 
the committee that I hold in my hand a copy of the bill as origi- 
nally introduced, and the language as proposed is not in it. 

Mr. DENT. I stated that. I understand that the language 
printed in the bill in italics are pending en the Clerk’s desk and 
will be voted on as committee amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; according to statements that gentle- 
men have made. The question is on the committee amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, E offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


` Page 6, lines 9 and 10, after the word “army ” in line 9, strike out 
the words and additional forces hereby authorized,” 
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Mr. KAHN. That simply perfects the bill to comply with the 
amendment adopted to paragraph 3, section 1. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
words “ additional forces ” do not refer to the additional army 
of 500,000 raised by draft, and therefore ought to be left in 
the bill? 

Mr. KAHN. No; that language does not provide for those 
forces because those forces are specifically provided for in 
another paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The language in line 7, page 4, does refer 
to the 500,000 men as additional force, and therefore ought not 
this language to remain in the section? 

Mr. GARDNER, If the gentleman will permit me 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARDNER. On page 6, line 14, you will find the gist 
of the whole matter—that the enlisted men required to raise 
and maintain the organization of the Regular Army and addi- 
tional forces, and so forth, shall be raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and so forth. These words must be cut out because the 
first part of section 2 refers solely to the organizations for 
which we are to permit voluntary enlistments. 

Mr. BATHRICK. As I understood the amendment, if it pre- 
vails you will have two words “and” left together. 

Mr. KAHN. No; the amendment is to strike out the words 
“and additional forces hereby authorized.” 

Mr. BATHRICK. That was not the way I understood it to 
be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, line 16, after the word “draft” insert “and all other 
forces hereby authorized shall be raised and maintained by selective 
draft exclusively.” 

Mr. KAHN. That is another amendment to perfect the bill 
so as to comply with the amendment adopted to paragraph 3, 
section 1. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will that change the existing law as to 
filling up the Regular Army and the National Guard? 

Mr. KAHN. Not at all. ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, can we have the amendment 
reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment again. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, replying to the gentleman from 
New York, he will find that, in lines 8 to 16, we have provided 
for raising and maintaining the organizations of the Regular 
Army and the National Guard, and then it says that all other 
forces shall be drafted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
if this language was in the bill as originally drawn? 

Mr. KAHN. It was. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page S,. after line 2, insert as a new paragraph 

Mr. MoN DELL (interrupting). Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL, I have an amendment to the section which 
I desire to offer, and the gentleman’s amendment comes in at the 
end of the section. Should not my amendment be considered 
first? He offers his amendment as a new paragraph, and my 
amendment is to perfect the section as it is written in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send up his amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Page 6, line 22, after the word “ forty,” insert the word “five.” . 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
my amendment. Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe 
that the highest duty and the greatest privilege of a citizen of 
the Republic is to take up arms when necessary to insure the 
independence, to preserve the liberty, and maintain the rights 
of his people and his country. I would not favor any law which 


left outside this high duty, this great and splendid opportunity, 
any citizen of sound physical condition within the ordinary 
military age, and therefore I propose to increase the age limit, 
to raise it from 40 to 45. I would increase it up to 60 if it 
were not for the fact that by so doing I am fearful that I should 
draft a lot of those folks who have been sending me tele- 
grams in favor of conscription, and, heaven knows, I do not 
want to be so unkind as that. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I have waited in vain to hear some of the gen- 
tlemen who are sitting here, pretending to be upholding the 
President, pretending to be.supporting the General Staff bill, as 
now before the Senate, offer an amendment which in the matter 
of the age of enrollment and conscription will put this bill in 
line with the declaration of the General Staff approved by the 
President. I know some gentlemen have been responding to the 
telegrams of their constituents asking them to stand by the 
President, assuring them they intended to do so, and that they 
imagine .fondly that their constituents will not discover that 
they are not,standing by the President in this essential matter. 
The Secretary of War declared that the age of conscription— 
from 19 to 25 years—which he proposed and which the Presi- 
dent indorsed, was one of the very fundamental essentials of 
their plan and purpose, and so it was; and yet, up to this good 
hour, not a man on the floor who has been declaring himself as 
a supporter of the President or the proposition of the General 
Staff has dared defend the monstrous proposition of laying the 
burden of this great war on the shoulders of the boys from 19 
to 25. [Applause.] 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. And if the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Piatt] who now seeks to interrupt me desires to state that 
he wants the distinction of being recorded for that kind of a 
proposition, I am anxious to give him the opportunity to say so. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am, and I 
think that we should stand by the General Staff on this, and 
the gentleman knows that no draft will ever be drawn upon 
men up to 40 years of age. r 

Mr. MONDELL. Ah, the gentleman who up to this hour is 
the only man who has had the courage and the hardihood on 
this floor to declare what he believes and what he stands for, 
realizes that you gentlemen sitting here, voting for conscrip- 
tion with the idea that your constituents believe that you are 
voting to place the burden on the people generally, realizes that 
when the bill comes back from conference you are likely to be 
called upon to vote to put the ages back to 19 to 25. 

Mr. PLATT. I hope so. 

Mr. MONDELL. And if you do not do it, then you will not 
be standing by the President. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Then you will not be standing by the Gen- 
eral Staff. Gentlemen still claim that they are standing by 
the President and the General Staff when they have already 
accepted an amendment to this bill territorializing the forces 
and giving the boys at home some little hope of being able to 
get a commission in one of these new regiments. The General 
Staff, approved by the President, is as much against that provi- 
sion as it is against any provision in the bill. The man who 
would stand by the President and the General Staff must go 
the whole length and lay the burden on the boys of 19 and 
make these organizations national rather than local, and take 
from the boys at home all hope of a commission in the service 
of their country. [Applause.] 

A sound, sane, and righteous plan or policy which appeals to 
men’s reason and conscience is best supported and defended when 
clearly and fairly stated. This being true, why is it that those 
who are defending the plan for raising armies proposed by the 
General Staff and embodied in the bill before the Senate do not, 
at least the majarity of them, state clearly what they stand for 
and resolutely defend it? We are called on by the metropolitan 
press, by telegrams inspired by certain powerful organizations, 
and by well-meaning people who do not, I fear, clearly under- 
stand the proposition before us, to stand by the President, to sup- 
port the General Staff bill, to support the bill before the Senate; 
and by gentlemen qn the floor of the House, asking us to stand 
for universal training, for universal liability to service, and 
for other things that are not even proposed or suggested, except 
remotely and indirectly, by the legislation before us. If gentle- 
men really believe in the War Department’s plan, why do they 
not have the courage and the frankness to say what it is, and 
squarely declare themselves for it? What is that plan? It isa 
plan to raise new armies entirely by conscription. It authorizes 
the President to apply conscription to enlistments in the Regular 
Army and in the National Guard, which have always been. vol- 
unteer services. It proposes to lay the burden of this conscripted 
service exclusively on the boys and men from 19 to 25. It is a 
plan under which forces may be and are intended to be organized 
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in national rather than in territorial units, so that conscripts 
may be compelled to serve in organizations recruited far from 
their own localities and among those who are entire strangers to 
them. It is a plan under which none of the conscripted soldiers 
can reasonably hope to hold commissioned rank, even of the low- 
est grade, but which proposes to officer them wholly from outside 
the conscripted ranks and largely from those whom favor has 
given a place in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, thus creating at once 
the unrepublican, undemocratic, and hateful condition under 
which the men in the ranks are all conscripted, while the officers 
are all volunteers. 

Amazing as it may seem, this plan and policy of the War De- 
partment, which would conscript armies for any service, at home 
or abroad, which the authorities may assign them to, which are 
to be thus drafted from the boys of the Nation, officered by those 
who, being volunteers, may look down upon them as conscripts— 
all this is proposed in the name of universal service, in the name 
of democracy. , 

PLAN UNJUST AND INHUMAN. 


In all the tides of time nothing more unjust, inhuman, 
inequitable, or destructive of the principles of equality, democ- 
racy, or freedom has been proposed. Even the soldiers of 
Napoleon, ruthless war lord that he was, gloried in the fact 
that they carried in their knapsacks the baton of a marshal of 
France, which they might some day hope to wield; but it is 
proposed in the greatest democracy of all time to rob the 
soldier in the ranks of this hope that animated the hearts 
of the enlisted men of an autocratic military power. Even the 
war lords of Germany have not dared—possibly they have not 
desired—to rob the soldier of that military empire of the 
privilege of fighting shoulder to shoulder with the men of their 
locality—their relatives, their neighbors, their friends. There 
Saxon rubs elbows with Saxon, Bavarian with Bavarian, Wurt- 
temberger with Wurttemberger. Here in the great Republic it 
is proposed not only to conscript boys under age, but to com- 
pel them to serve in organizations the men and officers of 
which are strangers, and all this in the name of democracy. 
We may well paraphrase the famous saying of Madame Ro- 
land and exclaim: “ O, democracy, what crimes are proposed 
to be committed in thy name!” 

I should not have voted for a war declaration if I did not 
believe it had the support of the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people, who were fully informed as to the situation which 
confronted them. Having voted with that.conviction, that the 
war is the people’s war, indorsed by the people as something 
that could not be avoided without the loss of honor and the 
abandonment of our citizens, I now believe that a war so 
undertaken will be supported, and that he volunteers given 
an opportunity will rally to the colors even more rapidly than 
we can arm and equip them. I believe that we can thus secure, 
in accordance with our traditions and the genius of our institu- 
tions, a sufficient army of volunteers long before we can even 
make the census on which to base the raising of an army of 
conscripts. 

In such an army of volunteers, all in the ranks and in com- 
mission would have the same status as to enlistment. Men 
could organize for the defense of their country in their own 
communities, among their own friends and neighbors. Those 
who had had previous training and experience fitting them 
could hope for, expect, and receive appointments to at least 
some of the commissioned stations, leaving the President and 
the department fully empowered to accept or reject all who 
were not fit either for service or commission, all who were 
needed at home more than in the ranks, an army of selected 
volunteers rather than selected conscripts. Such an army 
could be depended upon to maintain our glorious record for 
gallantry and uphold the honor and sustain the prestige of 
the Republic. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ming has expired. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the age limit 
as it is placed in this bill, 21 to 40. I oppose the amendment 
of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] not because I 
am unwilling to have men of all ages bear their share of the 
burden, but because I am thinking more of the effectiveness of 
the Army than I am of the distribution of the burden. If 
fairness of distribution were of primary importance, then we 
should remove the age limit entirely, for surely all ages are 
equally obligated to serve their country. We ought to con- 


The time of the gentleman from Wyo- 


sider first which army is going to be the most effective, because 
what we are trying to secure is an effective Army. I have 
had a little experience in Army service. Twice have I been a 
member of a volunteer army, once in the Spanish-American 
War and again during the recent trouble on the Mexican border. 
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On both of these occasions, in camp and on the march, I have 
had occasion to watch men of the different ages from 18 to 45, 
for under the present law the age limits for the National 
Guard are from 18 to 45. As a result of my own experience 
with troops and a somewhat wider observation I am convinced 
that the men who make the best army are the younger men, 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Why not make them all 20 and 21 and 18 and 
19, then? ; 

Mr. TILSON. Whenever it comes to placing an obligation of 
service upon a man without his consent, excepting the general 
consent that he will serve his country in any capacity in which 
he may be called, I prefer that he should be of the recognized 
legal age. [Applause.] For that reason I have stood for the 
21 to 40 limit; but if I were privileged to select a regiment of 
men, to be the most effective, the most easily trained, and who 
would best stand the hardships of camp and field, if I had 
full, free, and unlimited choice, I would not choose a man aboye 
25 years of age. 

Mr. GORDON. But the legal age for military service, the 


maximum, is 45 years. 


Mr. TILSON, | Oh, yes; and if need be we should go to 45 
years—— 

Mr. ORAR. of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Just a moment, and then I will yield. I would 
prefer stopping at 40 at first and tħen if need be going to 45 
later on, because I think the men under 40 would make the 
most effective army; that there would be the fewest ineffectives 
among them, and that it would be better to stop at 40 until 
necessary to go beyond. I now yield to my colleague. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. I had only in mind to supplement 
what my colleague said by suggesting that, for the most part, 


men whose years haye advanced beyond 30 but who have been 


continually in military service keep their bodies in good physi- 
cal condition; but to take men from civil life and plunge them 
into the stress of military training at 35 and 40 and 45 years 
of age is an entirely different question. 

Mr. GORDON. But they are matured. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Knowing the gentleman is entirely ‘familiar 
with the bill, I would like to ask the gentleman whether it is 
possible under the act as it stands for the President and the 
War Department, when they prescribe the regulations for the 
drawing, notwithstanding the statute provides a limit of 21 
to 40 years of age, to provide in the first drawing that it shall 
contain only the names of those from 21 to 25? 

Mr. TILSON. Well, the gentleman has read the bill and it 
says, “ Under such regulations as the President may prescribe.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. So that would be possible? 

Mr. TILSON. I think so. Now, Mr. Chairman, just an- 
other word in regard to what I have seen at first hand. It has 
been my experience in observing soldiers above and below the 
age of 30, we will say, as an arbitrary age, but a fair and con- 
venient one, that the older men will stand a grueling march 
just as well as the younger men, but they can not respond as 
well the following day. At reyeille on the morning of the day 
following the older man, as a rule, is apt to feel a little the 
worse for the wear and more inclined to respond to the sick call 
than the drill call. Of course, there are always exceptions 
both ways. On the other hand, however, you may expect to 
find the younger fellow completely refreshed by sleep under 
almost any kind of condition and ready for any kind of duty. 
There is no hardship that younger men can not go through— 
rain or snow, heat or cold, whether it be sunshine or storm. 
He may be weary almost to exhaustion at nightfall. If so, 
he falls asleep when he stretches himself upon his blanket only 
to be pulled out by the corporal of the squad in time for 
reveille, but physically good as new, just as fresh as a daisy. 
I remember on one occasion at Fort Huachuea, Ariz., when the 
heavens opened and the rain came down in torrents until water 
ran through the camp like a river. Every man’s pup tent was 
a lagoon; his clothes and blankets were wet through and 
through and not a dry thread upon him. It was in the middle 
of the night, at an altitude of 5,000 feet, and so cold that we 
were forced to rise and build fires in the company streets to 
warm the men. When morning came there was many a twitch 
of rheumatism among some of the older men, but the younger 
lads came up smiling and happy and were ready for a full 
day’s work. 

If we look at it purely from the standpoint of efficiency, we 
must admit, however unpleasant it may be for those of us who 
are older to concede it, that the younger man can stand the 
gaff better. 
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Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to inquire of the gentleman, for whom 
I have a great respect in reference to military matters and in 
all other matters, if he has followed the debate in the Senate. I 
sat there the other day and they were contending there they 
wanted to cut the age down to 18 instead of 19, and I was won- 
dering whether the gentleman had followed that enough to 
know whether that would be a reason for taking the 19 to 25? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I have been kept 
here, being on the committee myself, so I have not been able 
to follow the debate at all in the Senate and therefore I do not 
know. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise solely for the purpose 
of expressing my hearty approval of the idea contained in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
. Monvett]. It is, as was stated by the gentleman from Ohio 

[Mr. Gorpon], the legal age. For how long it has been the 
statutory military age I do not know, but it certainly has been 
in the laws of the United States since I have known anything 
about it, and for 20 years at least. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe that it is wise to adopt the amendment. If we are 
going to have any use for our military forces in Europe at all, 
we are going to need vastly more men than you can get out of 
the narrow margin between 19 and 25 years of age. If the 
great battle line of Von Hindenburg in northern France is not 
broken, if the allies do not win by the weight of the metal that 
they are throwing on their enemies every day, and soon, there is 
very grave danger recognized in all well-informed circles that 
the powerful implement of war known as the submarine may 
complicate the situation so much that we will not only have to 
have all the men between 19 and 45, but we will have to do as 
the German Empire has done in her desperation, go to men of 
55, and for certain military services to men of 60 years of age. 
Now, if that line should be broken, if the ellied armies engaged 
should be enabled to crash through Hindenburg’s line, should 
be able to administer a severe defeat to the armies of the 
central powers in the next 30 or 60 days, then I do not believe, 
sir, that we will ever be called upon to send a single man across 
the ocean to the war. 

Mr. GRAY of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Very briefly. 

Mr. GRAY of New Jersey. I believe some of the women 
suffragists advocate what is ealled eugenic selection, that the 
older men be drawn first. What does the gentleman say as to 
that? Į 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Of course, the gentleman is not serious; but 
I will say in reply to him that I once heard an officer of the 
United States Army say that if wars were conducted upon a 
sane basis the physical and mental degenerates would be put 
in the Army and the race benefit thereby. I am inclined to 
think that is true, that where there are unfit sires, apt to 
transmit moral and physical diseases, and perhaps it would 
benefit the human race to do as he suggested. 

Mr. GRAY of New Jersey. Does the gentleman mean to say 
all men of 40 are in that class he has just described? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman ought not to ask me to make 
an application like that. Mr. Chairman, I fear, I very greatly 
fear, that unless this great battle line I was speaking of a few 
moments ago, shall be speedily broken, we are in for many 
more difficulties than gentlemen in this House consider at all 
probable, and that we will need all the military resources of our 
country to carry on the war and that no man will deny 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN, I have but a short time; I can not. No one 
will deny that men 40 and 45 years of age are physically capable 
of making as good soldiers as any man of any age when it 
comes to the storm and stress of battle. 

There is a hope, sir, but it is a faint one, that social disturb- 
ances in the central powers may accomplish what the guns of 
the allies have not yet done. There is a faint hope, sir, that 
makes an appeal to all thoughtful and well-informed people, 
that before this disastrous war shall be permitted to go on 
much longer the men who toil, the men in whose sweat all of 
these expenses are paid, will decide that the time has come 
to overturn all the remaining autocrats and make peace on a 
basis of justice and common sense, and there are those who be- 
lieve that that time may be on the 1st day of May, within the 
next week. And if that happens, then, I am happy to say, sir, 
I realize that we will never have a physical touch with it. 

Mr. NORTON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. ; 

Mr. NORTON. Is it in order now to offer an amendment 
to the amendment? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. I desire to offer it, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE] 
is recognized, unless the chairman of the committee desires 
recognition. 

Mr. DENT. I yield for the purpose of having the amend- 
ment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Mondell amendment? 

Mr. DENT. The amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment to the amendment will be 
reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Norton offered the following amendment to the amendment: 
Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. MONDELL : 
= fn out the word “ forty-five’ and insert in lieu thereof the word 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas [Mr, LITTLE] 
is recognized. z 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, we have had so much military 
information during the last week never heard of before that I 
have been somewhat startled. With the greatest confidence in 
the military experience of our friend from Connecticut [Mr. 
Tison] on the committee, I beg leave to differ with him and 
wish to call attention to certain circumstances of the Philippine 
war. 

I happen to be somewhat familiar with the regiment in the 
Spanish and Philippine Wars commanded by Col. Frederick 
Funston. His career seems to have commended itself to the 
American people as that of a typical volunteer American soldier 
of the successful type, who entered the Army without military 
training by political appointment. I do not at the moment think 
of anybody else who participated in that war who seems to have 
received the approval of the American people more than he 
and the regiment, perhaps, which helped make for him his 
reputation. 

For a year and a half I was connected in a humble capacity 
with that body of troops. The gentleman has suggested that the 
boys who are young, those of 19 and 20, were always up early, 
were fresh in the morning, and ready, while the older men were 
apt to be a little worried over the previous day's work. I had 
that impression myself until the experience I gained. When 
our regiment was mustered in the governor commissioned three 
veterans of the Civil War, two of them almost 60 years of age, 
and the oldest the War Department very seriously objected to. 
It said that he was old, and they would not allow that regi- 
ment mustered in if he were commissioned. The governor, Hon. 
John W. Leedy, was a man of considerable confidence in his 
own judgment and considerable reason to have it. He was just 
as bullheaded as the department, and Capt. Boltwood and Capt: 
Elliot and Lieut. Parker, Civil War veterans, were all mustered 
in. My observation was that the boys of 19 and 20 and those 
ages were the least prepared and the least able to protect 
themselves. 

In my judgment, without any question, the men over 25 
who had learned to take care of themselves were, in a much 
larger proportion, more ready each day for the day’s work 
than boys who were younger and had so little knowledge of 
the world. You take a boy of 19, for example, out of a home 
where he has enjoyed every possible comfort, where he has 
never learned self-restraint or self-control, and you will find 
he is the first to be sick, the first to fall by the wayside. A 
man over 25, who has learned something about taking care of 
himself, does better, as far as taking care of himself is con- 
cerned. The boy is a good fighter—none better—but a larger 
proportion of men over 25 will be ready for each day’s work 
than those under 25, in my judgment. Capt. Elliot kept up 
with them all until he was killed in battle; and from the 
beginning of the march from Manila to San Fernando, where 
that regiment participated in all of the engagements that 
broke up the army of Aguinaldo and dispersed it into broken 
bands of bushwhackers, Capt. Boltwood never missed one day 
on the firing line or anywhere else. He never saw a man in 
his company that could outmarch or outfight him; and, if 
nothing else recalled it to my recollection, the splendid record 
of that old man would be enough to suggest to me that there 
is nothing inadvisable in Mr. Monpetr’s suggestion and amend- 
ment here. The men from 25 to 45—the age limit of efficiency 
set by the Regular Army for their enlistment—will furnish as 
large a percentage of men each day ready for the service as 
men under that age. And it seems to me we are much better 
prepared to spare them. Why send the boy to these training 
camps for a year when he is 19? Nothing in this country is 
prepared for war except the saloons and the brothels. When 
the first camp is pitched those inexperieneed young fellows will 
be shown the gay road to ruin, to disease that will not down 
for generations, to habits that endure for life. Let the men 


| fight, not the boys. The boys did not call for war. 


` MacArthur, Wheaton, Funston, in the Philippines; Von Hin- 
denburg, Haig, and Neville are all far past 25 and many past 
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50. War is no pastime for children. All men who have seen 
service realize that the Regular Army age of 45 is a sensible and 
practical one for enlistment. The suggestion of the gentleman 
from Wyoming is borne out by the experience of the armies 
in the Philippines, and I wish to commend it to the judgment 
of this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming 
and the amendment thereto be closed in 10 minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
have an amendment to the amendment which I would like to 
have read, and in its nature would naturally come before the 
amendment suggested by the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. Norton], and I would like to have five minutes on it. 
And let it be read at this time. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I wish to say to the chairman that I 
have an amendment to propose. 

` Mr. DENT.. On this question of age? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. On the subject of limit of age. 

Mr. DENT. I am only asking that the age-limit debate be 
closed. 

Mr. O’SHAUNBESSY. It is in regard to alien slackers, as we 
call them. 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
every gentleman who has an amendment on the subject of age 
limit send it to the desk and let it be read, so that I may have 
an opportunity then to ask when the debate shall be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment to the amendment will be 
read by the Clerk. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does that relate simply to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] ? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Sroax moves to amend the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wyoming by substituting the word “sixty for the word “ forty-five.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, let the gentleman submit the unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the Mondell amendment and all amendments thereto 
be closed in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
asks unanimous consent that debate on the Mondell amendment 
and the amendments thereto shall terminate at the expiration 
of 20 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, the age limit prescribed in this 
bill is from 21 to 40 years. I trust that no legislation will be per- 
mitted to be passed by this House or be slipped through via a 
conference-committee-report route that will provide for the 
drafting into the Army of men under the age of 21 years. The 
burden of this war should not be imposed upon the children of 
this Nation, ` 

This war should be fought by mature men. We-have a suf- 
ficient number of them in this country. The amendment which 
I propose to the pending amendment is that the maximum age 
limit shall be raised to 50 years, Men between the ages of 21 
and 50 years are, as a rule, well qualified physically to perform 
the duties required of modern soldiers. There is no reason 
why a great many men between the ages of 40 and 50 in this 
country should not be taken into the Army. There are many 
duties in the Army which they can perform. All the men in the 
Army are not going to be needed only for marching and fighting. 
There is going to be a great deal of manual and menial work to 
be done, and men between the ages of 40 and 50, as well as men 
between the ages of 21 and 40, are competent to do that work. 
The age limit should be so fixed as to place as many of our citi- 
zens as possible on a fair equality as far as military service to 
the Nation is concerned. I do not know—although I have given 
the matter considerable thought—but that the age limit should 
be even higher than 50 years, but I am convinced that it should 
be at least that. 

Now, when we talk of wars that we have had in the past—the 
Civil War and the Revolutionary War—we should consider that 
the war that is being waged to-day by this country is upon an 
entirely different basis from that of wars that have been waged 
in the past. The wars of to-day are just as much different from 
those of 50 years ago as the methods of travel, and the methods 
of transportation of to-day are different from those of 50 years 
ago. In the present world war there is not that amount of 
close or hand-to-hand fighting that existed in the wars of half 
a century ago. 


The war of to-day is more a war of machinery and modern 
invention, and the war of to-day requires more maturity on the 
part of the individuals in the Army to carry it to a successful 
conclusion than did the wars of 50 years ago. It seems to me 
it would be fairer under this universal-service system to define 
an age limit that would cover practically all of the men in this 
country available for modern present-day military service. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Dakota 
yield to the gentleman from Connecticut? i 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly; I shall be pleased to yield to the 
gentleman for a question. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman realize that the prin- 
ciple requirement of the soldier is the endurance of hardships? 
A soldier’s life is no pink-tea performance, as has been stated 
here a number of times. Whether he is in camp or in battle 
he must undergo a great deal of hardship, and that is the point 
rather than whether he is a good fighter or not, because he must 
endure the hardships all the time and he may fight only a small 
part of the time. 

Mr. NORTON. I want to say to the gentleman that I have 
taken the position from the beginning of this war declaration, 
and for some months past, that this war is not, and will not be, 
a ping-pong affair; that it is a real world war; that it will 
require the greatest efficiency that we can organize in this 
country to carry it to a successful conclusion; and I believe that 
by making available to the Army of the United States men up to 
50 years of age we will secure the highest efficient service. I 
am convinced that these men of more advanced years are zust 
as much needed in the Army as men of more youthful years, 
and they should not be denied the privilege of rendering mili- 
tary service to their country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Stoan] is recognized. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I present an amendment based 
upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monpetx], making the period from 21 years to 60 years. 
That period will include a large majority of this House. I am of 
the opinion that none of the men of my district who were over the 
limit fixed called for conscription, so that I have no delicacy 
about my district. [Laughter.] But I know I am doing a 
service to a large body of men of this House. I can not con- 
ceive the state of mind of men who have been debating this sub- 
ject for nearly six days and who have enough venom in their 
hearts to send the boys into the trenches unless they have an 
opportunity to go with them. [Applause.] I can not fancy the 
bold warrior from Kansas City, having asked to send into the 
fight the boys, none of whom God Almighty blessed him with, 
should favor a state of affairs where he would be enabled to go 
back to his district and say, “I voted to send the boys to the 
trenches, but I voted for an exemption period, so that I could 
not go myself.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman refers to the Member from 
Kansas City. There are two of us. I have a boy 16 years old, 
and his mother writes me this morning that he is trying to enlist 
in the Navy. 


Mr. SLOAN. Oh, I was talking about the gentleman from 
Kansas City, Mo., who was so anxious to break into this conscrip- 
tion debate that he could not wait until the bill was brought in. 
And I could not think that the brilliant son of Mars, from 
Massachusetts, would go to his constituents and say, “I forced 
the boys from 19 to 25 or from 21 to 40 into the trenches, and 
yet when it came to the question of sending me, then I voted 
against it.“ [Applause.] I can not think but that these gentle- 
men, these bold, bad warriors, the drinkers of human blood, 
who have no sons but favor the conscription of other men’s 
sons, want to turn to those other men’s sons and say, “I stood 
on the level with you, boys; I stood by you in my speeches and 
in my vote, and I voted to raise the exemption so that I wouid 
be forced to go with you.” [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Overlooking the inconsistency of the gentle- 
man’s remarks in the fact that the bill exempts Members of 
Congress—and the gentleman's speech is all to the galleries 

Mr. SLOAN. I resent a statement of that kigd. It is not 
true. I do not yield further to the gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Do not get excited. The committee will 
take it. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman has yielded to me. 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not yield further. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman says he will not yield fur- 
ther. When a gentleman in control of the time refuses to yield 
further the gentleman seeking to interrupt him must take his 
seat. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am not talking to the galleries. I am talking 
to the American people on this proposition. And I want to say 
that if this amendment carries I will submit another amend- 
ment that will remove the exemptions from the legislative 
branch of this Government. [Applause.] I should very much 
dislike to think that there is a man in this body of men now 
numbering 432, under 60 years of age, who is not equal to Maj. 
Boltwood, of Kansas, who at 60 was a leading marcher and a 
most gallant soldier in the Philippine War, Think of a man 
here who has been howling for conscription who could not 
march equal to Maj. Boltwood. I have a better opinion of my 
colleagues. [Applause.] 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have submitted an amendment which occurred to 
me a few moments ago, bringing within the operation of this 
law a class of men whom I would denominate alien slackers. 
I refer to that particularly despicable class of men who reside 
in a country, take its privileges, its riches, its emoluments, but 
give no allegiance to its flag, who give no allegiance to any 
flag; men who have a reverence for foreign potentates and a 
liking for their pictures and other emblems of foreign govern- 
ments, but a sad lack of regard and affection for the Stars and 
Stripes or of American patriots. I am told that last week we 
passed a bill to give authority and permission to foreign govern- 
ments with which we are now in alliance to come here and 
recruit these alien slackers, men who have come to our shores 
and are taking our substance, but who give allegiance to no 
government. I would go further than that if it is permissible. 
I am told that under an emergency such as now confronts us 
under the military law we. have a right to take these alien 
slackers. If we have, let us take them and let us get back 
something for the benefits we have given to them. 

Mr. COX, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX. I am heart and soul with you. Can you give the 
committee any information as to how many of these alien 
slackers there are in this country? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. There must be thousands upon thou- 
sands of them. I have been told that there are as many as 
400,000. 

Mr. COX. I have done my level best, asking the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Department of Labor how many there are, and I can not 
find out. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I know men who give no allegiance to 
any flag, but who are willing to take our money and take posi- 
tions—— 

Mr, COX. And who expect our boys to go over there and 
do their fighting. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Absolutely. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. How would the gentleman avoid 
the proposition that they are not citizens of this country? 

Mr, O’SHAUNESSY. By my amendment. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman's amendment 
to this Army bill be considered as making a law that would 
make them citizens of the United States for the purposes of 
military service? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. My amendment provides that aliens 
between the ages of 21 and 40 years—or if we advance it to 
50 years, well and good; I have no objection to that; it would 
take me in—that aliens between the prescribed ages who have 

_ resided continuously in the United States for five years and 
have failed to become citizens thereof shall be subject to mili- 
tary service under our flag. It is time to get something from 
these men who have enjoyed all the comforts that this Republic 
gives, but who so far have been unwilling to give anything in 
return. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to ask the gentleman if he voted for 
the Burnett immigration bill? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I did not. = 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does not the gentleman think he should 
have done so, in view of what he is now contending for? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I do not think so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Has the gentleman any author- 
ity for believing that such an amendment as he proposes would 
be constitutional—that is, that he could really force these 
aliens to serve in our Army? 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. I have asked one of the members of 
the Judiciary Committee—Judge Garp—about it, and he thinks 
that it is proper. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman that 
I do not believe there is any warrant of law for such action as 


this. It can not be done. Suppose an American citizen were in 
Austria to-day and he were conscripted into the Austrian Army, 
how we would rise up and howl about Austria compelling that 
American citizen to serve in her army. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. An American citizen in Austria for 
five years, with the intention of staying there forever, and not 
giving any allegiance to that country although he has intended 
to stay there the rest of his life—those are the kind of men I 
mean. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. How would the gentleman prove 
that intention? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. By his own conduct and declaration 
and the evidence of his neighbors. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. My purpose in inquiring of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island was to express sympathy with 
the general idea he has in mind, but I can not see how under 
any construction of law or of the Constitution we can take these 
alien people and impress them into the American, Army. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY.. We can do a great many things under 
emergency. 

Mr. GARDNER. Did not our State Department protest to 
Brazil against Brazil doing that same thing? Is it not true 
that in the Civil War we tried to conscript British citizens, 
and were obliged to yield our position, because we ourselves 
have always protested against allowing any foreign nation to 
conscript our citizens? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. England would not object now. 

Mr. GARDNER. I am not talking about England. I am 
talking about abandoning our position. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. France would not object to this course. 
rd would not object, and we would not care what Germany 
said. 

Mr. GARDNER. It is not a question of their objecting. It 
is a question of abandoning our own position. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I should like to speak 
on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
is recognized, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, a motion has already been carried 
to close debate in 20 minutes. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I should like to have one minute. 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I am in favor of an amendment that 
will raise the age limit in this bill. I do not know whether or 
not the age stated is sufficient to include all the Members of 
this House, but I want it to include myself. [Applause.] I 
want it to include men who have arrived at that age of maturity 
that they will be the proper persons to go with the young man- 
hood that we are going to select, and I want to go with them, 
and to make that possible I want to advocate the amendment to 
this bill on line 8, page 3, and eliminate the legislative branch 
of this Government. [Applause.] I want it to be made pos- 
sible for a Member of Congress to offer his services to his 
country. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Iam in favor of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
is recognized. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, having been recognized for five 
minutes, I will yield one minute to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Howanrp]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the O’Shaunessy 
amendment will get but one vote in this House, and that will 
be the vote of the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
O’SHAUNESSY], and I hope he will change his mind and vote 
against his own amendment. If we have got to the point in 
this country that we can not get native-born, naturalized, red- 
blooded American citizens to compose the Army of the United 
States, God save us. That is all that I want to say, and I hope 
that this amendment will not prevail. I hope that we will not 
put into the Army men that we can not implicitly trust at a 
critical moment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 


Mr. HEFLIN. The allies are asking permission to take these 


men over and put them on the firing line. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Would it not be better to do that? 

Mr. HOWARD. I am talking about the literal construction 
of the amendment of the gentleman from Rhode Island to put 
men in the Army that are natives of foreign countries and owe 
no allegiance to our flag. Yes; let them fight under the flag of 
the country that they owe allegiance to. 

Mr. WEBB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. I want to say to my friend that a little later a 
bill will be introduced in Congress—and if not, I will introduce 
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it myself — providing that all citizens of the allied countries of 
military age shall be rounded up by the military officers and 
turned over to their respective countries, 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not know whether I am going to vote 
for that, and I am not going to say that I would. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, the proposition now before the 
committee is whether we will change the maximum age limit of 
40 years. This age limit, of course, must be merely arbitrary. 
Under the present law the age limit of the Regular Army for 
enlisted men is 85 years. In the National Guard it is 45 years. 
The War Department has recommended that it be made uniform, 
and have increased the limit of the Regular Army by five years 


and reduced the National Guard by five years, making it 40 


ears. 
á The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Stoan], raising the limit to 60 years. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Stoan) there were 63 ayes and 117 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Norron], making the limit 50 years. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


Norton) there were 52 ayes and 118 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the Mondell 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. MONDELL) there were—ayes 106, nays 114. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Wyoming, Mr. Monprrr, and the gentleman 
from Kentucky, Mr. FİELDS. 0 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 130 ayes and 130 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 22, after the word of,“ strike out the words “twenty. 


one and forty” and insert in lieu thereof the words “nineteen and 


twenty-five.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment for two reasons. I offer it first because T heartily 
believe in it. T offer it secondly so that there may be given 
an opportunity for some discussion in answer to some of the 
statements recently made by gentlemen who have been talking 
about 45, 50, and 60, and the great-grandfather clause to bear 
arms in defense of the Republic. s 

This is a serious undertaking in which we are engaged, and 
we ought not to make it ridiculous by ourselves acting in a 
ridiculous way. It should be our purpose to enact a law’ that 
will give the maximum military efficiency to the forces that we 
propose shall be sent forth to fight the battles of the Republic. 

Let us pause for a moment, Mr. Chairman, and see exactly 
what the situation now is, It is proposed that there shall be 
three forces raised—the Regular Army and the National 
Guard—which will number 1,000,000 men. Under your bill the 
age limit of the first million that will be ready to fight and 
should be the first that will go into the fight is 45. Any who 
desire to take up arms in behalf of the Republic under the age 
of 45 have an opportunity to do so in either of these two 
branches of the service, and he will be certain to be among the 
first to get into action. In addition it is proposed to raise a 
force of 500,000 men, and, if another increment is required later 
on, an additional force of 500,000 men. 

Should we take those who are between 19 and 25, mind you, 
we are taking young men who are not to go now upon the battle 
field, but who are to go into training, and even should we take 
them but 19 years of age it is estimated by those in charge of 
our military force that those first called under this will not be 
ready to take up arms actively until a year from next fall, and 
they will then have reached the age, approximately, of 21 years. 
Those who are between the ages of 19 and 25 now to be called 
under this law by that time will have reached an age a year 


and a half to almost two years beyond their present age. There- 


ean be no doubt in my mind but that we will be serving our 


country best if we adopted the age limit fixed by the military |: 


advisers of our Government. 
Mr. MASON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. T can not; I have not the time. 


The gentleman has made 10 speeches already in the last two 


days and he ought to give somebody else a chance. I ask that 
we consider the military efficiency of the country. Suppose we 
had had that degree of preparedness in this land at this hour 
that many have fervently been hoping for for years; suppose we 
had men in the first reserves, what would be their age? Their 
ages would be under 25, the very class of young men that first 
would be called on to go forth to fight, and they are the ones 
most willing to go; they are the ones all history tells us will 
do the best work when once they go, and they are the ones who 
can go into the battle line with least loss to industrial and 
economic conditions in the country, and who have probably the 
least number dependent upon them. I favor the wistiom of the 
men who framed this wise piece of legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota: 
has expired. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the pending amendment be closed in five minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman. I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope the gentleman will not ask that. 
There are several who want to talk upon this amendment. 

1 CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman insist upon his re- 
ques 

Mr. DENT. I will not insist upon it now. 

Mr. PIELDS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who preceded 
me in an effort to have the House reduce the minimum age 
limit from 21 to 19 has referred to the army that we are pre- 
paring to raise as an army of schoolboys. One would infer 
from his remarks that we are to raise an army for nothing but 
training purposes. That is not true. I wish it were. With the 
condition that confronts us we need an army for service; yes, 
we may need it for real service before we can possibly get it 
into the field. I am not so much concerned about the maximum 
age limit. While I am concerned, I think that the burden of 
this war should not be laid upon the backs of a few of our 
citizens. I am more vitally concerned about the minimum age 
limit. In the name of justice, let us make the minimum age 21; 
let us not go below that. For what have we entered this war? 
Have we entered it for conquest? No. We have entered it 
for humanity.. Then shall we strike at the very heart of 
humanity by laying its burdens upon the children of this coun- 
try under 21 years of age? Some may say that I am senti- 
mental; but let us see. 

There are two sides to the proposition. Every man knows 
that the boy under 21 years of age is not developed mentally 
and physically. Has it come to pass in this great Government 
that the voting men of this country, in the crisis which con- 
fronts them can not fight their battles and thus give the youth 
of the country a chance to develop mentally and physically under 
normal conditions, which we were permitted to do? Is that the 
position of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]? Gen- 
tlemen of the House, I hope you think seriously on this propo- 
sition. God knows that I have. I have never had a proposi- 
tion weigh upon me so heavily in all my life. I have hung my 
heart and my political future upon the questions of the mini- 
mum age limit in this bill, but it matters not what may happen 
to me politically. I shall stand by my duty here as I see it, 
regardless of what may come, and I hope that the membership 
of this House will sustain the minimum age limit of 21 as pro- 
vided in the bill. 

It is proposed by the amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota to go into the home and take the boys willingly or 
unwillingly, and subject them, though tender they be, to the 
incalculable burdens of this war. He says they are going into 
training camps. That may be true, they will, of course, go 
into training for a while, but we are in a great crisis, we are 
confronted with the greatest war in our history, and what 
effect from a moral point of view is it going to have upon the 
homes of America when you go in and lay your hand on the 
child who, as I said a few days ago, by divine right belongs to 
his mother and tear him from her bosom and send him into 
camp? Why it amounts to the same if he goes to the training 
camp as if he were going into the war the next day. Gentle- 
men of the House, we can not afford to commit such a blunder 
in the enactment of this law. I therefore trust that you will 
vote down the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota. 
I appeal to you to do it. I appeal to your sense of justice and 
T believe you will do it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate upon this amendment be now closed. [Cries of. “ Make 
the motion!“ 

Mr. MONDELL. Make it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this amendment shall now 
close. Is there objection?’ 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. 
for a question? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would like to ask the chairman to advise 
the House, if he has not already done so, what the recommenda- 
tion of the General Staff was to his committee upon the question 
of the age limit? 

Mr. DENT. Nineteen to twenty-five. That was in the bill pre- 
sented. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I want to ask further if he understands 
that that is the desire of the administration? 

Mr. DENT. That was the desire of the administration, but 
the Secretary of War, when he found that the committee was 
against him, yielded his views, so far as taking boys 19 and 20 
was concerned. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. But the recommendation of the General 
Staff was between 19 and 25? 

Mr. DENT. That is correct. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask my colleague if he 
knows whether he has yielded the same views over in the Senate 
or not, or whether they are insisting on the 19 to 25 years over 
there? 

Mr. DENT. I do not. That bill, as well as I am informed, is 
exactly as it was originally prepared—19 to 25—but this, House, 
as it seems to be apparent to me, is opposed to that proposition, 
and your conferees will never agree to the Senate bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MILLER] left the impression with the committee that 
if his amendment carried men above 25 years of age could still 
enlist in the Regular Establishment and the National Guard. 
Is it not true, Mr. Chairman, that this very section provides 
that the President may, whenever he so decides, put the enlist- 
ments in the Regular Army and National Guard under a draft 
and then there could be no volunteering in either of these 

_branches of the service? 

Mr. DENT. That is in the bill now without doubt. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on the amendment be now 
closed. à 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
amendment again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Norton) there were—ayes 
6, noes 207. 

So the amendment was rejected. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I want to ask where the recommendation of 
the General Staff and the administration is now? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the table. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 25, after the word “act,” insert “ Provided, That all 
male Members of Congress under 50 years of age shall be subject 
to draft.” y 

[Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a 
substitute to the amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send it to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 25, after the word “act,” insert “ Provided, That legis- 


lative officers of the United States and the several States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia shall be subject to draft regardless 


of age.” 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi proceeds, may I put a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I have no objection myself. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the pending amendment and substitute therefor be 
closed in 10 minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have about 
two minutes of that time. 

88 Stee Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw it. [Cries of 
“ ote ! n 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the effect of 
the amendment that I have just offered is to make all male 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


Members of Congress under 50 years of age subject to draft, 
just as private citizens are. 

Under the bill without my amendment all Members of Con- 
gress will be permitted to stay at home, with no liability to 
military service and therefore in no danger of suffering loss of 
health, limb, or life in the defense of their. country. 

When the vote was announced a little while ago, showing that 
the Kahn amendment, which means conscription, had carried by 
a large vote, the announcement was received with loud and en- 
thusiastic cheers. That many of the youth of the land are to 
be forced, unwilling though some may be, to go to the trenches 
and to risk their lives on foreign soil was the cause of much re- 
joicing on the part of gentlemen here. 

Surely no man in this body will vote to send others and then 
will vote to relieve himself of taking his place with his fellow 
citizens! 

It may be that some of you have heard so much of the thrills 
and honor and glory of war that you are unwilling to deprive 
any of your constituents of any thrills, honor, or glory, so you 
will refuse to go yourselves but will vote to conscript those 
constituents. 

Gentlemen, you can never convince the people that your action 
in exempting yourselves is prompted by such an unselfish spirit. 
They will believe that the motive is one that should be called 
by a name that you would dislike to have mentioned. 

It has been stated to the people that those engaged in agri- 
culture will be exempt from military service. This is a mislead- 
ing statement. It is made for the purpose of creating a false 
idea as to the provisions of the bill. 

Every man here knows that as many farmers as any other 
class—perhaps more—will be subject to draft. This is true, 
because if everyone in the classes that it is discretionary to 
exempt are really exempted there will not be anyone to serve in 
the Army, except a few loafers, bums, and trifling fellows. In 
most cases men and boys of the classes last referred to—the 
loafers, bums, and triflers—would really be exempt, too, because 
they would fall in the class of those who are “ physically and 
morally deficient.” 

It is apparent that the statement that farmers are to be 
exempted is misleading. Those who are unfit for military 
service because of sex, age, or physical condition will be exempt, 
and the burden of producing crops will be put upon them, while 
the able-bodied farmer boys will be subjected to draft. 

Let me say this to you, my friends, that the man of Congress 
who fails to do his part in this time of war is just as much a 
“slacker,” just as much a coward, just as deserving of contempt 
as any private citizen who fails to do his duty. 

You may not appreciate the language, but it is absolutely 
true. Why should you vote to force other men to be con- 
scripted into service—send them to war and, perhaps, to death— 
while you sit here in perfect safety and draw a nice salary? 
You can not relieve yourself from responsibility by saying, 
“T am a man of so much consequence, of so much importance 
that the Government can not be run without my presence.” 
[Applause.] 

If we are subject to draft under the selective plan that has 
been adopted, only a dozen or two will be taken for military 
service. It will be exactly in the same proportion that men are 
taken from the farms, the stores, the professions; and there 
will be enough Members of Congress left to run the Govern- 
ment, stand by the President, stand by the General Staff, and 
do the bidding of the administration. 

Gentlemen, let us as men of courage take our chances with 
other men. [Applause.] 

Mr. NICHOLS of South Carolina. Does not the gentleman 
think that there are a good many here who could be of more 
service to the country at the front than they are here? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. My friend, I would not make 
any harsh, unkind criticism along that line. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- | 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, the question of con- 
scription has been settled. We are committed now to that 
policy, and the only question now before us is who shall be con- 
scripted. I am an American citizen; and when a majority have 
spoken I cast my fortunes with them, however unwisely I think 
they may have spoken. But now I am confronted with a 
proposition as to who shall fight this war that we have de- 
clared and for which we are providing an army. I do not 
hesitate to say that I believe it would be cowardly in Congress, 
in the membership of. this House, to declare this war and then 
exempt themselves from its provisions. [Applause.] Some 
men have even stood upon this floor advocating the drafting of 
boys of 19 and 20 years of age to fight the battles of America, 
boys who had nothing to do with the declaration of war, who 
did not bring it about and had no part in it, and yet we will 
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sit here as Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States and tear from the families of America -young boys to 
go out and fight the battles of the country. Shame upon a 
Congress that would do that. It is a disgrace to our American 
manhood. It is a disgrace to us if we let this bill go through 
with an exemption in our ‘favor. [Applause.] 

If this war is just 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. will the gentleman yield 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida yield 
to we gentleman from Virginia? 

CLARK of Florida. No. I am firmly of the opinion 
wee ‘the flag is entitled to the activities of every American 
who has reached the age of 21 years. ‘There are vigorous men 
upon this floor; there are men here in the full bloom of mature 
manhood, as well able to go to the front as those we propose 
to draft, and yet we propose to exempt our precious hides from 
the enemy’s bullets. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say this: I have never been in any 
war, but, so help nie God, I am ready to go if my country calls 
me, whether I am a Member of Congress or not. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] is rec- 
ognized in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
pending amendment and the substitute therefor be closed in 10 
minutes, after we give 5 minutes each to two Members of the 
opposition. I am obliged to fix some time, otherwise we will 
never get through. y 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend the motion by asking that the debate be closed at once. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman have in mind who isto 
occupy this time? 

Mr. DENT. I do not, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does that include the five minutes the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] has? 

Mr. DENT. Five minutes each to the gentlemen who are in 
opposition. 

Mr, LANGLEY. I desire to offer an amendment before the 
gentleman proceeds. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Hovumprnreys] has the floor. Does the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not yield for any purpose now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is not there a motion made by the 
gentleman from Alabama pending, with a substitute by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi had been 
recognized and is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Does not the Chair think that the two amendments are“ Kahn” 
amendments? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Humprureys] is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the very strong 
language that was used by the gentlemen who favor this amend- 
ment. I wish ‘to preface my remarks by stating that in 1898, 
when I was subject to military duty, I had the courage then to 
volunteer in the Spanish-American War fapplause],:and I have 
courage enough now, in face of what has just been said, to op- 
pose this amendment, 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that we ought to pause for a moment 
and consider what this amendment really means. We are not 
here simply as individuals; we are here as representatives of 
the people. There has been a time in the history of this world 
when it was very desirable that the representatives of the people 
should not be subject to arrest at the whim of the Executive of 
the country. And there may come a time—God defer the day 
in this good land when it may be still more desirable that the 
representatives of the people should not be subject to draft by 
the Commander in Chief of the Army. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I will not. 4 

We are exempted: now under the Constitution from arrest, an 
exemption which is not enjoyed by the average citizen. And it 
is well to remember sometimes, Mr. Chairman, that when the 
fathers met to frame that immortal instrument the first resolu- 
tion fhey passed was that the doors should be closed and no 


opportunity afforged the newspapers to carry into their Head- | 


lines the next day that they or some individual delegate was 
standing by the people. As a result of their deliberations, they 
put into the Constitution that Members of Congress should not 
be subject to arrest as other citizens are. And I think also, 


Mr. Chairman, now in this emergency we should remember that 
we are not simply legislating for to-day, but that if we agree 
to this amendment we will be setting a precedent that may re- 
turn to vex our children. I know, Mr. Chairman, that if this 
amendment is adopted that I am not to be drafted into the 
Army. I know that I would be refused if I should volunteer. 
I know that the great majority of this House would be refused. 
We will have plenty of opportunity to serve our country, but, in 
my opinion, we will have no better opportunity than to vote 
down this amendment which would give to the Commander in 
Chief of the Army in times that may hereafter come, whenever 
the people have selected a Representative who does not vote 
here in accordance with the Executive will, the power to send 
his soldiers here and vacate that seat under the power to draft a 
Representative. We have heard much of late of the interfer- 
ence of the Executive in matters of legislation, of Members be- 
ing coerced into compliance with Executive will. I do not be- 
lieve that this is an autocracy or that we are drifting into or 
toward autocracy. I do not believe there is a czar in the White 
House. On the contrary, I believe that the spirit of democracy 
is spreading its beneficent influence throughout the world, But 
if we so far forget our responsibilities as representatives of the 
people as to give to the head of the Army the power to invadé 
this Chamber and draft into the military service any and alt 
Members whose activities here might thwart his will the liberties 
of our people would end. 

I hope the- amendment will be defeated. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
pending amendment and substitute thereto be now closed. I 
give notice that I am going to continue to make that, because I 
want to finish this bill this evening. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to have five minutes. [Cries of 
“Vote!” Vote! ] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have two 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that at the end of 10 
minutes 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I move as a substitute that 
the debate close now. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know why 
the gentleman wants to yield 10 minutes? The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] has just had five minutes. I 
know the gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr, JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I desire to ask if it is in order now 
to offer an amendment to the amendment, to this effect, that the 
word “male” be inserted before the words “ Members of Con- 
gress,” confining it to male Members of Congress? [Laughter 
and applause] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I sent to the Clerk’s desk an amendment to 
the Stephens amendment. My amendment proposes to remove 
the maximum age limit which he fixes at 50 years as to Members 
of Congress, so that they can go in at any time. I do not care 
especially to discuss it if the House wants to go ahead, but I 
would like to have a minute or two to explain it. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be reported in time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHN- 
son] to the motion by the gentleman from Alabama, that the 
debate close instanter. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the motion 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The debate closes. at once. The Clerk will 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Lanetey] to the amendment offered by Mr. STEPHENS of 
Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LANGLRY: Amend the Stephens amendment by 
striking out the words “ under 50 years of age. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. As I understand it now, the Ste- 
phens amendment is offered, and then my substitute, and now 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Langtry] offers an amend- 
ment to the Stephens amendment. Therefore, the vote will first 
come on the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky. 
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Mr. LANGLEY. Les; because it is an amendment to the origi- 


The Clerk read as follows: 


nal amendment, for which the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Amendment offered by Mr. NORTON 


CLARK] proposes a substitute. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. What, then, will become of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones], inserting the word 
“male”? 

t The CHAIRMAN. That was not in order in that connection. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
that substitute read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, may the origi- 
nal amendment be read again, and also the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Stephens amend- 
ment will be again read, together with the substitute. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEPHENS of 5 On page 6, line 
25, after the word “act,” insert “ Provided, That all male Members of 
Congress under 50 years of age shall be subject to draft.” 

Substitute offered by Mr. CLank of Florida: Page 6, line 25, after 
the word “act,” insert the following: “ Provided, t legislative 


officers of the United States and the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia shall be subject to draft, regardless of age.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 36, noes 150. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the original 
amendment. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks for 
a division. ` 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 86, noes 130. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report an amendment 
which was included amongst some other amendments that were 
offered a few minutes since, but inadvertently was not reported 
from the desk or voted on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'SHAUNESSY : 

Page 6, line 21, after the word “ citizens,” insert “or aliens between 
the ages of 21 and 40 years, both inclusive, who have resided continu- 
ously in the United States for five years and failed to become citizens 
thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. The Chair would state that this amendment was offered 
some time ago and debated, and it should have been put at that 
time but was not. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto be closed. [Cries 
of Vote! Vote! “ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto be 
now closed 

A Memeper. On this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. That the debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close instanter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. He said paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members having amendments to this sec- 
tion will send them to the desk, and they will be reported in their 
order. ; 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Dent] yield for a question? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has not the floor. Thè 
amendment will be reported. 


Page 6, line 18. after the word “ Such,” strike out the words “ draft 


as herein provided” and insert in lieu thereof the words “draft as in 
this act provided for”; and on ge 6, line 25, strife out the words 
„Quotas for and insert in lieu thereof “All drafts provided for in this 
act shall be apportioned among”; and on page 7, line 2, insert the 
word “and” before the word “ Shall.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in order. t 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. VAN Drxr: Line 14, page 6, after the word 
“ enlistment,” insert a colon and the following: v 

“Provided, That no 1 under 21 years of age shall be enlisted 
under the provisions of this section without the written consent of his 
parents or guardians.” 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Division! 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota demands 
a division. A 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 94, noes 118. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman; I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be again reported. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are ordered, and the gentleman 
from Minnesota, Mr. Van Dxxkx, and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, Mr. Dent, will take their places. 

Mr. DENT. I ask that the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. 
SHALLENBERGER, act in my place as one of the tellers. 

Mr. SEARS. I ask for the reading of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, That was asked for and objected to, 

Mr. HILLIARD. I ask the Chair to state it. 

Mr. TAGUE. I should like to ask the Chair to state what 
Members are expected to vote upon. 

Mr. FIELDS. Let the Chair state the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposition before the committee is 
in respect to the enlistment of young men under 21, the pre- 
requisite being that the consent of parents or guardians must be 
secured. : - 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
147, noes 107. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BRITTEN: In line 19, page 7, after the colon, 
insert the following: 

“Provided, however, That no conscripted person shall be ordered to 
do land duty in any part of Europe, Asia, or Africa unless he specif- 
cally yolunteers for such foreign duty.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HUDDLESTON) there were—ayes 26, noes 120. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 6, line 14, after the words 
raised by,“ strike out all down to and including the words “ then by,” 
in line 16. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DILLON : Page 7, line 24, after the word “act” 
insert that the soldiers selected under the provisions of this act shall 


be permitted to express a preference for the foreign service, and those 
so wishing shall be given the first opportunity for such foreign service.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PLATT: Page 7, line 10, strike out the first 


7 
three words of line 10 and insert in lieu thereof the words“ military 
or naval force.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. RANDALL: On page 6, line 22, strike out the words 
5 and forty” and insert the words “ twenty-five and forty- 
ve.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered py Mr. LARSEN: Amend, on page 6, line 25, by 
inserting, after the word “ act.” “Provided, That all able-bodied citizens 
of the United States, between 21 and 40 years of age, and residing 
therein, who can not show by satisfactory proof continuous employment 
during the 30 days next preceding the passage of this act, or who can 
not satisfactorily show employment at some lawful occupation three- 
fourths of the time, counting eight hours per aay. Cure the six months 
next preceding the passage of this act, shall be, and are hereby, en- 
rolled for military service in the Regular Army of the United States for 
and during the period of the present war; and that each and every per- 
son so enrolled shall, within 30 days or such time thereafter as the 
President may prescribe, from the passage of this act report to such 
authority as may be prescribed by the President of th nited States 
for such service at such time and place as may be directed.” y 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SARATH: After the word “ have,” in line 
20, page 6, strike out “ declared their intention to become citizens ” and 
insert “ resided in the United States over two years.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 
The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Park: Amend by adding at the end of 
the section the following: “The President is further authorized to 
draft, in the manner provided in this act, every man. woman, and 
child in the United States, the Territories, the District of Columbia, 
and all other possessions of the United States for service in the war 
with Germany in any civil capacity for which, in the judgment of the 
President, any person subject to draft shall be needed.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, to 
come in as a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona offers a new 
section, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the expiration of five minutes all debate on this new section 
offered by the gentleman from Arizona be closed. 

Mr. MANN. That can not be done until we hear it read. 

Mr. RUBEY. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
five minutes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Reserving the right to object, let us have 
the amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ar HAyDEN offers the following as a new section: Page 8, after line 
2, A No bounty shall be paid to induce any person to enlist in 
the military service of the United States, and no person liable to mili- 
tary service shall hereafter be permitted or allowed to furnish a sub- 
stitute for such service; nor shall any substitute be received, enlisted, 
or enrolled in the military service of the United States, and no such 

erson shall be permitted to escape such service or to be discharged 

1 9 e prior to the expiration of his term of service by the pay- 
ment of money or any valuable thing whatsoever as consideration for 
his release from military service or liability thereto. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am offering this amendment 
in good faith, in a sincere desire to perfect the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consert that at the expiration of five minutes 

Mr. DENT. I will make it 10 minutes, so that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] and the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Rusey] may be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Are both these gentlemen on the same side? 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I will state that I have another 
matter to bring before the House which I think is very impor- 
tant. and I ask for five minutes to do so. 3 

Mr. KAHN. I hope the gentleman from Alabama will take 
five minutes for some member of the committee to oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Ido not think it is necessary. : 

Mr. KAHN. Well, if the gentleman feels that way, I agree 
with him that it ought to be killed. mas : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. r 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California 
has been unkind enough to sneeringly suggest that no argu- 


ment need be heard in opposition to this amendment. I trust 
that a part of his suggestion will be followed, for I hope that 
its merits will so appeal to every Member of the House that the 
amendment will be adopted with but little debate. 

The House has just gone on record by an overwhelming vote in 
favor of the selective draft as a method of obtaining soldiers 
for this war. I did my best to preserve the voluntary prin- 
ciple, and I still believe that it is right to raise armies in that 
way, but I must bow to the will of the majority. Since we are 
to have conscription, let us make it as fair and just as possible. 
I offer this amendment in good faith and at the suggestion of a 
number of Members of the House who believe that there should 
be a direct and positive prohibition against the payment of 
bounties to secure enlistments, the procurement of substitutes 
by men when drafted into the service of the United States, or 
the payment of money to escape personal military service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask. the gentleman, for infor- 
mation as to his construction of the bill, if under the bill it is 
not impossible to do any of these things? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no affirmative permission in the 
bill to do any of these things, but there is nothing in the bill 
that denies the right to do them. I want a provision in this 
bill which will prevent the States from paying bounties to get 
men to make up their quota of the military forces. The gentle- 


man from California [Mr. Kaun] stated yesterday that in the 


Civil War $289,900,000 was paid in bounties by the Northern 
States in order to obtain soldiers to fill up their quotas for the 
Union Army. We now have the National Guard and, if not 
recruited to full war strength by the voluntary system, then 
men can be drafted to fill up these organizations. There is 
nothing in this bill to prevent any State from paying bounties 
in order to avoid the draft and afterwards making a claim 
against the Federal Government for the money so expended. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] also stated that 
the United -States Government during the Civil War paid 
$363,662,000 in bounties, making a total of over $650,000,000 
paid for this purpose. Let there be an affirmative declaration 
in this bill that bounties can not be paid, so that the States 
and the Nation will be on notice not to pay them. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] has told us in the 
course of his remarks that of the 199,000 men who were sub- 
jected to the draft in the North, but 43,000 actually served in 
the Federal Army. He produced statistics from The Adjutant 
General to show that of the remainder, 73,000 furnished sub- 
stitutes and 83,000 paid the $300 commutation. Nothing of the 
kind should be permitted in this war. There should be neither 
bounty jumpers nor substitutes, nor should the rich be able to 
avoid exposing themselves to the risk of battle by the payment 
of money. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] declared yes- 
terday that this bill was not a matter for to-day, but that 
we ought in this hour to prepare a military policy that will 
last for all time, I appeal to you gentlemen, if we are going 
to pass this bill and adopt a permanent policy for raising 
armies in time of war, we should make this declaration now. 
I ask the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs if 
he can see any harm that can possibly come from the adoption 
of this amendment? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman from Arizona, as I 
stated to him when he showed me his amendment, that I 
thought his amendment was entirely unnecessary, because there 
was nothing in the law that would authorize it, but I could see 
no harm in its adoption. 


Mr. HAYDEN. I want to say that the language of the 


amendment is not all mine, and I have no pride about it. That 


part of the amendment relating to substitutes was taken from 
an act passed by the Confederate Congress, in Richmond, on 
the 28th of December, 1863. The last part of the amendment, 
prohibiting the payment of money to escape service, is taken 
from section 57 of a bill introduced at the beginning of this 
Congress by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], House 
bill 92. The wording that I have used is not original with me, 
but the bill was prepared by the General Staff and introduced 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. Now he is not 
willing to stand sponsor for it. I believe the House ought to go on 
record at this time against these three pernicious practices; that 
is, the payment of bounties, the employment of substitutes, and 
commutation in money for personal military services, 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. . 

* Mr. KAHN. House bill 92 is a peace proposition and not a 
war proposition. It provides for the training of men in time 
of peace. This is a war measure. 


ir 
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Mr: HAYDEN. That is all the more reason why my amend- 
ment should be adopted: In time of peace but few would want 
to liire substitutes, and no State would pay bounties except 
in time of war. 

Mr. KAHN. The bill does not authorize the payment of 
bounties and it does not permit the service of a substitute. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The bill does not prohibit these evil prac- 
tices; it is silent. I want an affirmative and positive declaration 
which shall be notice to all men that bounties will not be paid, 
that money can not purchase an exemption, and that substitutes 
can not be employed. There are many men now living who well 
remember that in the time of the Civil War all of these things 
could be and were done in both the North and the South. 
The adoption of this amendment can do no harm and it will be 
laying down a proper military policy for the United States. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement I am entitled to five minutes. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed for five minutes upon 
what I conceive to be an important matter which I think ought 
to be brought to the attention of the House at this time. I 
should have done this earlier in the day, when we were on that 
section of the bill relating to the selective draft, but it was 
impossible for me to get the poster at that time, and I there- 
fore want to call attention to it now. I have had this poster 
brought into the Chamber so you can see it for yourselves. 
Mr. Chairman, we have been debating this bill for a week, and 
this morning the House by a very large vote adopted the draft pro- 
vision brought in by the minority, presented to this House by 
the administration through the War Department. I say to 
you that I voted with you on that proposition. I voted in favor: 
of the selective draft. Frankly I will say that it was against 
my better judgment, but I felt that in this great emergency, 
when we were in a great world-wide war, it was my duty to 
give way to my own individual opinion and to stand with those 
who were to carry on the war. [Applause,] 

During the debate I have heard a great deal said about what 
would happen when the selective draft was- put into execution. 
I heard it said that they would go out among the young men of 
the country and by the selective-draft provision call them to 
arms and that these young men, under that selective draft, 
would in honor come forth to serve their country, and that there 
would be no slur cast upon them because of the fact that they 
were drawn in that manner. 

I yield to no man, Mr. Chairman, in my admiration for the 
volunteer. He has won every war of this great country of 
ours and he would have won this war if he had been given a 
chance. I am to-day making an appeal to you in behalf of 
the million men who are to go to arms under the selective 
draft. Do not permit such language as is at the head of this 
poster. I am not referring to the words in the body of the 
poster, but only to the headlines. The language to which I 
object is found at the top. Here is what it says: 

Be a volunteer hero, and not a. conscript. 


T found that poster this morning down in front of Keith's 
Theater, where to-day at 12 o’clock they were to call together 
men to encourage them to become volunteers. I felt that while 
we were up here in the House of Representatives passing a bill 
to raise men by the selective draft, to raise men who would 
come into the service in an honorable way, to raise men in 
such a way as that there would be no slur cast upon them, that 
we ought not, while we were doing that, to permit men down 
on our streets to put that sort of thing before the people. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FIELDS. Has that the sanction of the War Department? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Did that come from the War Department 
or the General Staff? Where did it come from? 

Mr. RUBEY. I endeavored in the short time I had this 
morning in every possible way to find out where it came from. 
I called up a number of people and was referred from one per- 
son to another as to where it came from, but was absolutely 
unable to find out where it did come from or who was respon- 
sible for it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be permitted to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been limited by the. com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri: Is: debate upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arizona exhausted? 


The CHAIRMAN. It is exhausted by unanimous- consent 
agreement. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Arizona. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, by 
an overwhelming vote this morning this House voted to adopt 
the system of conscription. I did all that I knew how honorably 


to prevent it, but when the House of Representatives has voiced- 


its sentiments I go with it. [Applause.] I am going to vote for 
the volunteer amendment, and then I am going to vote for the 
bill at last; but that is neither here nor there, The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] to prevent 
substitutes, or paying out by a commutation tax, is the most 
sensible amendment, the fairest and most American that has 
been offered in this entire debate. If we are going to put these 
young men under conscription, I say do not let any rich man’s 
son buy out of the Army. [Applause.] Any man who will send 
a substitute to war is a dastard and a coward, I do not care a 
straw who he is. 

Did not they buy themselves out during the Civil War? That 
is the reason I want it provided here that they can not do 
it in this war. This selective conscription is bad enough. It 
puts a premium upon favoritism [applause], it puts a premium 
upon bribery, it puts a premium upon corruption. [Applause.] 
I voted to take the word “selective” out of the bill, and if 
we are going to have a conscription at all I want it to be 
general and absolutely fair. If poor men’s sons have to go 
into this war, and of course they will—for nobody is fighting 
the creation of an army here, nobody is fighting against this 
war, but we are exercising the freedom of speech to express 
our opinion about what we think is the best way to raise an 
army—then I am everlastingly and teetotally opposed to giving 
rich men’s sons an opportunity to back out of the war by buy- 
ing their way out and letting the rest of our boys do the fight- 
ing. [Applause.] It ought to be put in the bill now and made 
plain, and then we would not get so many of these abusive and 


slanderous telegrams from all over the country. I am glad that - 


the age limit has been raised to 40 years. I would like to have 
seen it raised to 45, 50, 55, or 60 or 65 or even 70 years. A lot of 
old skunkers all over the country who think that nobody is going 
to be forced into this war except boys from 19 to 25, and that 
their miserable, cowardly hides will be safe, have been sending 
these abusive and slanderous telegrams here. My friends, we 
want to preserve this army business as far as we can from scan- 
dal, and that is exactly what the amendment of the gentleman 
from Arizona does, and the sooner the people of the country 
know it the better they will be off. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

here was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, our distinguished Speaker just 
said that he voted to strike the word “selective” out of the 
term “selective draft“ because he wanted all on an equal foot- 
ing. It is strange that he does not know what the word “ selec- 
tive” means, and that the term “selective draft” has nothing 
whatever to do with the exemptions provided for those who are 
drafted by the selective method. There has been much con- 
fusion upon that point. The term “selective draft“ refers only 
to the fact that men are drafted only when their names are 
taken out of a box where more names are included, and you do 
not draft all of the citizens. Our distinguished Speaker might 
have continued his investigations to discover that under the 
terms of this bill no bounty is permitted to be paid, as the bill 
stands; that no man can buy his way out under the law as 
the bill stands. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is there anything in this law pro- 
viding for this bounty business and this substitute business? 

Mr. MANN. There is nothing in the law permitting a substi- 
tute; there is nothing in the law permitting a bounty. [Ap- 


plause. ] : 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. I will. = 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Is there anything in the law that 
prevents the military power from permitting it? [Applause.] 
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Mr. MANN. Certainly there is. The military power can not 
permit or do those things which we do not authorize by law. 
{Applause.] We lay down the law here and say that can not 
be done, and it is idle and foolish to say that a lot of things 
that are not permitted shall not be permitted. I do not know 
whether this war will run one year or ten years; neither do you. 
What rule we may want to make five years from now no one 
knows, but in this law we permit no bounty and we permit no 
substitutes, and that is as far as we should go to-day. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
one other question. Have these provisions about bounties and 
substitutes in the old law ever been repealed? 

Mr. MANN. They have all been repealed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When? 

Mr. MANN. Long ago. ; 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When were they repealed? 

Mr. MANN. Well, if they were not repealed before, they 
were repealed last year in the national-defense act, but they 
were repealed years ago before the distinguished Speaker or 
myself came to Congress. There is no law authorizing a bounty 
or authorizing substitution. We fix here in this bill terms 
which can not be altered. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
nas expired. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended for half a minute in 
order that he may place his interpretation upon the provision 
of the committee in the bill as it has been reported. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the gentleman wants to use that half 
a minute in asking me a question, but I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois be 
extended half a minute. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to direct the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois to the provision on page 6, lines 23 
to 25, which read, “and shall take place and be maintained 
under such regulations as the President may prescribe,” and I 
want to ask whether under that provision it would not be pos- 
sible for the Secretary of War to recommend and the President 
to prescribe a provision for a bounty? 

Mr. MANN. It could not—either a provision for a bounty 
or a provision for a substitute. That relates to the matter of 
making the selective draft, and that only. 

Mr. HULBERT. Why not? Answer. 

Mr. MANN. Why not write in the bill that your grandmother 
can not be conscripted; it is not necessary. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arizona. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee divided; and the tellers (Mr. Haypen and Mr. 
Kaun) reported that there were—ayes 188, noes 80. 

So the amendment was agreed to. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I understand that all debate has 
been closed on all amendments to this section and that we now 
come to the reading of section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph just under consideration 
has been disposed of, but the amendments now offered are 
offered as independent paragraphs, 

Mr. DENT. So that section 3 must be read before any other 
amendment can be offered. 

Mr. MANN. These are offered as independent paragraphs. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to section 3. Is it in order to do it now? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not been read. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following as a 
new paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert as a new paragraph following line 2, 8, the following: 
“That the President may N the 8 War to poate Le 
companies, troops, battalions, or 8 based upon qualifications 
from the Nation at large, not to exceed 3,000 men, under such rules and 
regulations, including the gol ote of officers thereof, as may be 
prescribed bed by the Secretary o 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the expiration of five minutes all debate on this amendment 
be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have just 
offered is identical with the proviso in the Army bill passed at 
the beginning of the Spanish-American War under which the 
so-called rough-rider regiments were organized, one by Col. 
Roosevelt, one by Col. Griggsby, and one by Col. J. L. Torrey, of 
my State. This branch of the Congress has decided by vote of 
279 to 98 in committee to depart from the volunteer system and 
go to conscription. I have made my fight, I have contended for 
my views, a number of important amendments have been 
adopted greatly improving the bill. It is now clear that the ages 
for enrollment and draft will not include boys of 19 and 20, and 
will reach those of 40. An amendment for the recognition of 
local units and of local officers has been adopted. I will, there- 
fore, vote for the bill on its final passage and will vote for it as 
it may come from conference after aiding in getting it into 
the best possible form, because I do not want to vote against 
raising an army, but I will not vote for it at that time if it 
shall then have restored to it the provision insisted on by the 
General Staff, indorsed by the President, and contained in the 
Senate bill conscripting boys under 21. 

We have, however, some good folks out in our country who 
will still be very anxious to volunteer after you have provided 
for conscription, and Col. Torrey, who raised the second regi- 
ment of Rough Riders, as fine as the first, commanded by Col. 
Roosevelt, and as fine a body of men as was ever gotten to- 
gether, is desirous of raising another regiment of that splendid 
sort of volunteers, and I have no doubt but that others would 
gladly do the same. The number is limited to 3,000 as in the 
ease of the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. CALDWELL. On page 70, lines 19 to 24, inclusive, of 
the bill, there ts this language: 

Provided, That the President is authorized to raise and maintain by 
voluntary enlistment or draft, as herein provided, special and technical 
troops as he may deem necessary and to embody them into organizations 
and to officer them as provided in the third paragraph of section 1 and 
section 8 of this act. 

In my opinion, that covers exactly the case you are looking 
for. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. I 
have examined that provision very carefully. It was not in- 
tended to cover a case like this. We are asking that oppor- 
tunity be given our ranchmen and stockmen and plainsmen and 
mountaineers to form at least three regiments of picked and 
selected men, raised and officered as the Rough Riders were 
under volunteer enlistment. Our people are anxious to volun- 
teer, and if they are given the opportunity they will volunteer 
to avoid the draft, as, in my opinion, Americans will de every- 
where. 

My good friend from Missouri, Gov. RUBEY, a moment ago 
expressed regret because we can not take from the heart and 
mind of the American people the abhorrence of the word “ con- 
script” that has always dwelt there. Ah, gentlemen, we may 
go to conscription; we may provide for conscript armies, but 
the American people will still hold in their heart of hearts, high 
above any conscription soldier ever brought to the colors, the 
man who voluntarily presents himself to the service of his 
country. And the man who thinks he can change that senti- 
ment in the American heart, the man who thinks he can effect 
that thing by statute law has the American people to reckon 
with. And in order that the people of our western country may 
have at least opportunity to raise a few volunteer troops and 
rer them as we did in 1898, I hope my amendment will be 
adop 

The e CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 41, noes 110. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment as an independent section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OLIVER] offers an amendment as an independent section, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment idi Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 

penn Ae = ng at the end of section 11 the following: 

12 no person, corporation, partnership, or association shall 
sell, aaa ae aoe 3 In his or its possession any intoxicating or spiritu- 
ous “liquors at any military station, cantonment, camp, fort, post, officers’ 
or enlisted men’s club, which is being used at the time for military pur- 
poses under this act, but the Secretary of War may make re pat ons 
permitting the salé and use of a liquors for medi 85 


poses. Any person, corporation, partnersh or association viola 
he provisions of this section or the regulations made thereunder shall 


unless otherwise oe a under the Articles of War, be deemed d guilty 
of a misdemeanor and be punished D7 a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 12 months, or both. 
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= it Gal be: niewt fe set, Pareish: o away any imtoxicatin: 
liquor, inclu ben, ale, or wine, to cer or member of the 
tary forces w in uniform, or to kno! furnish to such person or 


ns e Bap putin whether in uniform or not, or to any person 

— the employ of 

During the reading of the amendment the following occurred: 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, it has gone far enough to 
see that it is out of order. I make the point of order against 
the amendment. à 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman withhold it 
and let me make a statement? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will; but we are taking up time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will finish the reading of the 
amendment. 

The reading of the amendment was concluded. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on it. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order | 


against ft. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think this is a legislative bill, and 
that this is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hardly thinks it is germane to 
any portion of the bill that we have gone over. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to raise an army, 
and the amendment is not germane, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the primary pur- 
pose of this bill is to increase the personnel of the Regular Army, 
and to provide for raising an additional army, and certainly 
whatever tends to destroy the efficiency of the personnel of the 
Army is material and germane to this bill. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained.” 

Mr. LITTLE. May I say a word on the point of order? [Cries 
of Regular order!”] Mr. Chairman, I ask to be heard for a 


moment. I was trying to gain recognition. May I be heard on f 


that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will take back his position on 
the point of order and hold it until he hears the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. LITTLE. In Volume V of Hinds’ Precedents, section 
5910, a question similar to this came up. The bill before the 
House was for the reorganization of the Army, and an amend- 
ment was offered providing that men should be taught target 
practice. 

It was urged that it was not germane; that the reorganiza- 
tion did not include the drill and practice. After extended 
discussion the Chair held that it was germane. 

Now, target practice could not be carried on, just to Mus- 
trate in accordance with the gentleman’s suggestion, if the men 
were intoxicated. A drunken man can not shoot at a mark, 
Sobriety will do more to bring good marksmanship among 
average soldiers, and geod soldiering, than any practice. It 
is just as essential that we provide that he shall get to the 
target sober, that he shall be prepared to do so, as to provide 
that he shall shoot at the target. The proposition is just the 
same, There is no doubt whatever but that this is germane. 
In the Senate that provision has been attached to the Chamber- 
lain bill by the committee. It is part of it now as reported. 
They evidently must have considered that very carefully in the 
committee, and I trust that the Chair will not rule hurriedly 
on this important point. [Cries of Rule!“ “ Rule! “ 

The CHAIRMAN. This decision does not affeet the merits 
of the proposition at all, but has reference to the appropriate- 
ness of the amendment under the rules of this body. We are 
not controlled by anything that is done in the Senate. 

Mr. LITTLE. How about the provisions in Hinds’? 

The CHAIRMAN (eontinuing). And the Chair does not 
think that it is germane. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


be con- 
person t serve in any of the forces 
to be a member of epee | well-recognized 

ae whose 


herein 
strued 


ice in any ORT that the Pres 
batant; re; ministers of any reli 
President is — — authorized to exclt 
lective draft and from the draft under. the second 
one „ to draft for partial ee serv 
0 
United States in the the transmission. of 
men employed in the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of 
States, and such other persons employed in thes service of the United 


States as the President may 


des! ots; mariners actuall 
loyed in the sea service 2 8. say. © fuses fered omy within the 


em- 
United 
persons e in industries found to be the 


2 forces 
ee. e pesans hiia ven Basea them for support which renders 
their exclus; or — . and those found to be physically 
No ex or exclusion shall continue when 
Pi That the President is 


of enforcing and ee eee 
re - 
administra- 


Provided further, Bige 
himself aggrieved by his 
court of record, State or F 


habeas corpus, to y and 5 
F 


Mr. Dent, Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Wise, and others rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to gentlemen who 
have amendments to offer that the members of the committee 
will be recognized first to offer amendments. Has the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Dent] an amendment? 

Mr. DENT. Yes, sir, It is not a committee amendment that 
I have, but it was suggested by several members of the commit- 
tee. On page 9, in line 9, after the word “physically,” strike 
out the word “and” and insert the word “or.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment : Page 9, =f 
strike out tthe word “and” and oie sone ar. nen, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Another committee amendment: Page 9, line 8, strike out the semi- 
colon at the end of the line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Another committee amendmen = ae 9, line 23, strike out the word 
“local” and insert the word “ State 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, on page 8, line 18, strike out the 
words “regular ministers of any religious denomination” and 
insert “duly ordained ministers of religion.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee proceeded to divide. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. Is a substitute in order at this time to strike 
out this entire provision for the gentleman's amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not proper when the committee is 
dividing. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 88, noes 8. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Alabama any 
more committee amendments? 

Mr. DENT. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CALDWELL] desire to have his amendment reported? 

Mr, CALDWELL. No. I withdraw mine. It is the same. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wiss: Page 8, line 21, after the word 
* 7 strike out the words or to draft for partial military serv- 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia desire 
to be heard on this amendment? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ane be reported again: I could not hear it on account of the 

isorder, : 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
again be reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, if I can get the attention of the 
Committee for a minute I want to call attention to the amend- 
ment which I have offered. This is the section which deals 
with exemptions, some of which are absolute and some discre- 
tionary. The latter part of the section provides that the Execu- 
tice can exempt or discharge certain other classes; and then 
the language which it is proposed to strike out is inserted, 
authorizing the President to draft all these men in all these 
exemptions for partial military service. 

Now, what are the exemptions? I will not take time to read 
them, for you are doubtless familiar with them already. “A 
man engaged in agriculture,” and in the Senate bill it is expressly 
stated, “agricilture.” The President of the United States can 
draft every man in that class, and tell him exactly where he 
must work, and what he must do. I can not believe it necessary 
to do this. He can draft engineers, every man working in a 
railroad yard, every man working in a navy yard, every man 
working in any kind of industry that is declared to be par- 
tially military and which goes to support the Army in the field. 
He can draft him into the service of the United States, just as he 
can draft and send him into the trenches. 

Now, do we want to give authority to the War Department to 
draft every man in the United States. with authority to say, 
„It is necessary for you at this time to raise wheat, and you 
can not raise anything else, and I will pay you $15 per month“? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WISE. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. Does this mean that the men drafted for partial 
military service would be called on in the same way as regular 
drafts in the Army? 

Mr. WISE. Yes. What else does it mean? 

It expressly says he is hereby authorized to draft for partial 
military service any man in any one of these classes named here 
who may be either exempted or discharged. 

' Mr. MCKENZIE. Does my colleague presume to say that a 
man engaged in farming can be designated as engaged in partial 
military service? 


Mr. WISE. It is just as essential to the carrying on of this 
war for men to make corn and wheat and oats as it is for men 
to go to the firing line. For that reason he can designate certain 
men, if he wants to, to farm, and if a man does not want to 
farm he can say, “I will draft you to perform partial military 
service.” He could then be compelled to farm, it being essential 
to maintain the military forces. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. In that case would not farming be the man’s 
occupation? 

Mr. WISE. Not necessarily. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Is it a branch of the military service? 

Mr. WISE. He can draft any of these classes which are men- 
tioned. Suppose a man is a customhouse clerk, and the President 
says, “ I draft you into the partial military service of the United 
States; go down there and farm.” How can the man escape 
going? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will my colleague permit me to 
say that, as he will remember, the classes mentioned here are 
all exempt by statute in peace time as well as in the emergency 
of war. This gives authority to use them for some special 
service in connection with military operations for which a man 
may be specially fitted on account of his experience. A cus- 
toms clerk may be right at the water's edge, where on some 
occasion he may render special military service, and may render 
more aid than he would with a pen in his hand back in the 
office. 

Mr. WISE. You provide that the President may exempt him 
after he is drawn; he can then continue in that work; but in 
the same paragraph you say that the President is hereby au- 
thorized to draft him into the partial military service of the 
United States. 

Mr. GREENE of Verniont. Exactly; and if my colleague will 
permit me to continue, the words “ military service” indicate 
the service for which he is to be drafted, and there is no con- 
fusion of ideas in the mind of the average man. 

Mr. WISE. What do you mean by “partial military sery- 
ice”? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is where a man may not be 
absolutely enrolled in the Army or carry a rifle. He may, upon 
occasion, perform some service in connection with military op- 
erations, so for the time being he is enlisted for that service. 

Mr. WISE. Suppose they enlist him to go down and farm? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That has nothing to do with mili- 
tary service. That is work in civil life to supply the products 
that go to feed an army. 


Without objection, the amendment will 


Mr. WISE. If you will read this section carefully, and will 
are giving to the Presi- 
dent, he can either exempt these men or discharge them when 
they are drawn, and it is their duty to go to the front unless 
they are exempted or discharged. If he sees proper, he can let 
them go; or if he wants to, he can draft them for an additional 
service, a different kind of military service. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman think the 
President of the United States would take a railroad engineer, 
who is included in these same classes and who is essential 
to the transportation of the mail, and send him into the Middle 
West to farm? 

Mr. WISE. What is the reason he could not do it? It is not 
a question of what would be done. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What would be his purpose in 
doing it? We must read intelligent purposes into the acts of 
the President. 

Mr. WISE. It is not a question of purpose. Take a man in 
any of these classes; if he is drafted into the service, he is in, 
and he must go where the military authorities tell him to go 
and work where they tell him to work. It is the power given 
yoe l think should not be, after a man is supposed to be 
exempt. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The military authorities are pre- 
sumed to have a reasonable amount of intelligence and * em- 
ploy men where they can do the most good. 

Mr. WISE. And they might be exercising good sense w hen 
they sent men to farm. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And then not have engineers to 
take the products of the farm to the troops? 

Mr. WISE. The engineers would be useless unless products 
were first produced. 

Mr. BATHRICK. It would be absolutely necessary. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I call your attention to this particular 
situation: Suppose we were in the act of transporting troops 
across the United States to send them to Europe, to use them 
in military operations there, and there was a strike on the rail- 
road. Do you not think the President ought to have the right 
to draft the employees of that railroad, in order to get those 
troops to their destination? 

Mr. WISE. Those who believe in conscription and in giving 
the Executive absolute dominion and control over every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, to send them wherever 
he chooses and do whatever he may think necessary, can con- 
sistently favor this,provision of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. WIsE]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee rise? 

Mr. HOUSTON. For the purpose of asking unanimous con- 
sent to make a statement, and to return to the amendment just 
adopted, which struck out the words— 

Regular ministers of any religious denomination— 

And insert the words— 

Ordained ministers. 


I simply wish to state that there are a number of de- 
nominations that do not ordain their ministers. This exemption 
ought not to apply to ordained ministers if it does not apply to 
ministers of those denominations which do not ordain. Every 
Member of this House, I am sure, wants to apply the same rules 
and principles to every church and every denomination. 

Mr. DILL. If the gentleman will yield, I will say that I 
intend to move to strike out that paragraph altogether. 

Mr. HOUSTON, Let us agree on the amendments, and then 
the gentleman can offer his motion. 

Mr. DENT, I offered that change in the language at the 
request of certain ministers. I have no objection to allowing 
the language to stand as it is printed in the bill. Then if the 
committee want to make any changes they can do so. So I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment I offered be stricken 
out and that the language remain as it was reported to the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment referred to by him be 
stricken out and that the bill shall remain as it was when it 
was reported to the House in that respect. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I could not hear all of this discussion, but if we return to the 
words “regular minister,” what will be the status of a man 


who claims to be a minister, an itinerant? May he be excused 
on that ground? 
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Mr. HOUSTON. I should think the words “regular minis- 
ter” are as specific a term as you can use. It would not mean 
a man who was not a regular minister. It would mean a man 
whose calling is the preaching of the gospel and who follows 
that calling for a life work. The plain, common-sense inter- 
pretation of the words “ regular minister” would be a man 
who was engaged regularly and all the time in that service. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What is the objection to the 
words “regularly ordained minister”? 

Mr. HOUSTON. A number of denominations do not ordain 
their ministers. There are religious denominations that do not 
ordain their ministers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is a unanimous-consent re- 
quest by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. CANNON. Reserving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman read the amendment as it was agreed to? 

Mr. DENT. It struck out this language and inserted “ duly 
ordained ministers of religion.” ; 

Mr. CANNON. I suggest to the gentleman that the word 
be restored as in the bill with his amendment and “duly or- 
dained ministers of religion.” i 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. RAKER. I object to it. 

Mr. CANNON. Why? g 

Mr. RAKER. I am going to move to strike out the whole 
of it when I get a chance. I will withhold the objection and 
let the !anguage be restored. . 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a request for unanimous consent, 
and will the gentleman from Alabama state whether he accepts 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman from Alabama if 
he objects to this language with the addition of the words“ duly 
ordained.” 

Mr. DENT. I do not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That will cover a multitude of 
sins. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENT. If the House will permit me, the purpose I had 
in view in asking that the amendment I offered be stricken out 
and the original language of the bill restored was to put it in 
the shape that it was before so that everybody would have a 
right to make a change by moving to strike it out or amend it. 
It leaves it where it was. If the House will consent to that, we 
will expedite matters. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, would he 
modify his request to restore this language by adding “ and duly 
ordained as a minister ”? 

Mr. DENT. I have made that request, but the gentleman 
from California objected. 

Mr. RAKER. I will withhold my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest that this matter 
ean be agreed upon without difficulty, and that we can pass over 
it and take it up later. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] what objection there can be 
to the original language in the bill as it was written. 

Mr. CANNON. “Regular” ministers do not cover “duly or- 
dained ” ministers. I do not want to cut out regular ministers, 
and if there be duly ordained ministers I do not want to cut 
them out, 

Mr. DENT. I think the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] is well taken and I have no objection 
to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Alabama will again 
state his request the Chair will put it to the House. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that the language 
read as follows: “ Regular or duly ordained ministers of any 
religious denomination.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that, notwithstanding what has taken place, the 
language of the bill shall read as follows: “ Regular or duly 
ordained ministers of any religious denomination.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this amendment 
would not militate against offering an amendment to strike out 
the language now in the bill, including that which it is asked 
to insert? y 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman could get back to it, it 
would not. 

Mr. DENT. We are still considering this section, and amend- 
ments are in order to this section. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to know before we pass this section 
if a motion to strike out that language would be militated 
against by the adoption of this unanimous request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would think that the language 
read, being the language of the bill in the beginning, it would 


be competent for the House to act upon it by amendment. Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Reserving the right to object, I ask the 
gentleman to include in his motion the words “ prior to the pas- 
sage of this act.” 

Mr. DENT. No; I am not undertaking to perfect this lan- 
guage at all. That is with the committee hereafter. I want 
to restore the original language so that it can be perfected later. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I ask unanimous consent to amend the 
request of the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. CALDWELL, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

570 KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 8, page 8, after the word “and,” strike out down to and 


including the word “ noncombatant " on line 17, of pa 
the following : PRP a NO ERE 

“ Nothing in this act shall be construed to require or compel service 
in any of the forces herein provided for by any person who is con- 
scientiously opposed to engaging in such service, Any person who 
shall have been exempted from military or naval service on the 
grounds of conscientious objection shall liable to be drafted and 
assigned by the President to any one of the following kinds of civil 
service under the civil branches of the Government: 

“Agriculture, forestry, reclamation of waste land, highway con- 
struction and, repair, public education, prison work, social-welfare 
work, Coast Guard life saving, relief and reconstruction among non- 
combatant sufferers, any other civil service of national or interna- 
tional importance. 

“Any person so drafted shall serve during the period of the emer- 
gency and for one year thereafter, unless sooner discharged.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is a neutral 
amendment. It may be considered and favored by gentlemen 
wee supported conscription and by those who opposed conscrip- 
tion. 

I call the committee’s attention to the provision now in the 
bill to the effect that members of a religious organization whose 


convictions are against war or participation therein may be. 


exempted. In other words, the committee has very properly 
recognized the organized conscience of the Nation. The man 
who belongs to an organization which is opposed to participa- 
tion in war may be excused under the provisions of this bill. 
That applies to the Mennonites and other religious organizations 
of that kind. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. In just a moment. My amendment goes 
further and recognizes the unorganized conscience of the 
Nation. Mr. Chairman, England has been faced by this same 
problem and has dealt with it in a very broad fashion. I want 
to read to the members of the committee the exemption clauses 
of the British military-service act of January 27, 1916, which 
is the very latest enactment: 


EXEMPTION CLAUSES OF THE BRITISH MILITARY-SERVICE ACT OF JAN- 
J UARY 27, 1916. 


Chapter 104. 


2. (1) An application may be made at any time before the appointed 
date to the local tribunal established under this act by or in respect 
of any man for the issue to him of a certificate of exemption from the 
provisions of this act: 

a. On the ground that it is expedient in the national interests that 
he should, instead of being 8 in the military service, be engaged 
in other work in which he is habitually engaged or in which he wishes 
to be engaged, or if he is being educated or trained for any work, that 
he should continue to be so educated or trained; 

b. On the ground that serious hardship would ensue if the man were 
called up for army service, owing to his exceptional financial or busi- 
ness obl 1 or domestic position ; 

c. On the ground of ill health or infirmity; or 

d. On the ground of conscientious objection to the undertaking of 
combatant service; and the local tribunal, if they consider the grounds 
of the application established, shall grant such a certificate. 

. . . . * „ . 


(3) Any certificate of exemption may be absolute, conditional, or 
temporary, as the authority by whom it was granted think best suited 
to the case, and also in the case of an application on conscientious 
grounds may take the form of an exemption from combatant service 
only or may be conditional on the applicant poing. engaged in some 
work which, in the opinion of the tribunal dealing with the case, 
is of national importance. 

The amendment which I have presented has been prepared by 
a committee made up of three ministers of the Gospel, three 
Presbyterian ministers, and, whatever else may be said about 
Presbyterians, the military history of the world will show that 
they have never sought to avoid military service. They have 
been a hard-hitting and a hard-fighting sect. These three gen- 
tlemen are exempt under the provisions of the pending bill. 
They are not pleading for themselves, but they are pleading for 
the men throughout the country who are conscientiously op- 
posed to war; and I wish the House to listen to the plea which 
these three gentlemen have prepared and which I am privileged 
to present here to-day: : 
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In submitting the inclosed suggested amendment, in the interest of 
conscientious objecters, we respectively desire to make plain the 


following points: 
First. Bp pe are not expressing their 
ption to military service when 


The Fel 
which we represent, has sent out a letter Urging 

no time in facing, each for himself, the problem of the most useful 
service he can render. Several of its members are now engaged in 
5 forms of relief and prison camp work in the Balkans and 
in enia. The fellowship is seeking an opportunity to send out 
some of its younger men for the reconstruction of villages in those 
regions of Armenia where danger from disease and disordered condi- 
tions of life is very great. 

Third. In urging this amendment, members of the Fellowship of 
Reconeiliation are not actuated primarily by personal motives. ew 
of them would be liable under the present form of the act to military 
service. We are primarily desirous of saving the principle of free- 
dom of conscience, which is absolutely vital to democracy, and of 
securing its recognition in this law, even in a form which may not 
seem to us ideal. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rev. Norman M. THOMAS, 
Rev. WILLIAM M. FINCKE, 


Rev. JOHN E. STEEN, 
For the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Not now. Permit me to say that personally 
I am not a conscientious objector. I have done all that I could 
to keep my country out of this particular war, but I have no 
conscientious scruples against engaging in a war which I be- 
lieve should be prosecuted for the best interests of my country, 
and yet I respect the conscientious scruples of these gentle- 
men and of others like them who feel they can not engage in 
military service without doing violence to the duty which they 
owe their God. This is a problem which has received most 
serious consideration from the Parliament of Great Britain, and 
which has been decided in that nation where they are fighting 
for their lives practically as I ask you gentlemen to decide it 
to-day; and shall it be said that here in America 3,000 miles 
from the scene of conflict we shall deal less generously with 
these men than they were dealt with in a country upon the 
verge of the great conflict? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I want to ask the gentleman 
a question for information. I did not catch the reading of the 
gentleman’s proposed amendment. Under the provisions of his 
amendment would it be possible, say, for illustration, for Mem- 
bers of Congress who are too old to come within the provisions 
of conscription, who wanted to do some efficient work in connec- 
tion with the service, to enter the service? 

Mr. KEATING. This provision would not affect Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I mean if they wanted to do it. 

Mr. KEATING. We all realize that Members of Congress 
have a peculiar quality of conscience. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I use that merely for, illus- 
tration. 

Mr. KEATING. I will say to the gentleman in all serious- 
ness, that this affects no one except the man who says he is a 
conscientious objector to military service, and he would come 
under the provisions of this law. ; 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Suppose a man is too old? 

Mr. KEATING. Then he is not under the law at all. 

Mr, HAMILTON of Michigan. This would not help him? 

Mr. KEATING. No. 

Mr. FIELDS. In other words, the gentleman’s amendment 
recognizes the conscience of the individual instead of the organ- 
ization? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; I recognize that the man's claim to ex- 
emption is not due to the fact that he belongs to a religious 
organization of which he, perhaps, became a member just like 
some of us became members of political organizations, because 
our fathers belonged to that particular organization; but this 
recognizes his claim to exemption on the ground that conscience 
says to him, Thou shalt not kill even when your Nation says 
you shall.” 

Mr. HOWARD. The practical operation of the gentleman’s 
amendmeut, if it were adopted, would resolve itself into the 
voluntary system? 


Mr. KEATING. No; it would not, and I want to clear up 
that point, because when a man claims this exemption he must 
go before the local board provided for in the bill, and before 
he can secure his exemption he must convince the members of 
that board that he is a conscientious objector. 

Mr. HOWARD. How can he do it? 

Mr. KEATING, It is like a lot of other things 

Mr. HOWARD. The board would have to be clairvoyants to 
look into a man’s conscience in order to see whether he was 
conscientious or not. 

Mr. KEATING. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
Georgia—a fair-minded and intelligent gentleman—to the fact 
that the percentage of clairvoyants in the population of Great 
Britain is no greater than in the population of the United 
States, and this same amendment is being enforced in Great 
Britain by 900 boards, and they do not experience any difficulty 
in determining whether a man is a conscientious objector or 
merely a coward. 

Mr. HOWARD. Is it the gentleman’s judgment that a man, 
because he has conscientious scruples about fighting, ought to 
be permitted to let his country’s defense suffer on that account? 

Mr. KEATING. I believe, as a matter of sound public 
poliey—and in this I am sustained by the best thought of the 
world—that when you become convinced that a man is con- 
scientiously opposed to performing military service you should 
put him to doing some other work for his country. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, this is the exemption section. I 
do not want to be unfair to anybody, and in order to test the 
sense of the committee I move that debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto be now closed. That, of course, does not 
ont ot anybody from offering an amendment, but it prohibits 

ebate. 

Mr. LEVER. I suggest to the gentleman from Alabama to ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments close at 6 o'clock. 

Mr. DENT. Then I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be closed at 6 o’clock. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
this section is one of the most important in the bill and there 
ought to be reasonable opportunity for genuine debate upon 
amendments. Now, if the gentleman wants to take the respon- 
sibility of this House not considering this section on its merits, 
he may do so and I will objeet. The gentleman can run until 
6 o’clock without making this request. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will permit, there were 15 minutes consumed on the last 
amendment. The gentleman perhaps can limit the time of 
debate on each amendment, but it is not fair to give one amend- 
ment 15 minutes and shut all the others out. I would be willing 
to have five minutes on my amendment and then end it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I do not think anybody can 
accuse me of having been arbitrary in the handling of this bill 
at all or being unfair. I have tried to give everybody an oppor- 
tunity to speak. I make this request: That there shall be a 
debate of five minutes on each amendment offered to this sec- 
tion of the bill by the person offering the amendment, and at the 
close of the discussion by each person offering his amendment 
that debate on this section and all amendments thereto be closed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will the gentleman couple with his suggestion that mem- 
bers of the committee reserve two minutes on each amendment? 

Mr. DENT. I will add to that the request that debate be 
closed after each Member has offered his amendment and has 
had his five minutes in which to address the committee on the 
amendment, that the committee have 10 minutes with respect 
to all amendments that may be submitted thereafter, that each 
gentleman submitting the same shall have the right to discuss 
his amendment for 5 minutes, and that when all of these gen- 
tlemen shall have had an opportunity to be heard that the com- 
mittee shall have 10 es in which to use for the purpose of 
replying to these differ ‘amendments. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr‘ Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
it understood under the gentleman’s proposition that each 
amendment will be voted upon in its order? 

Mr. BORLAND. A parliamentary inquiry. That includes 
substantive amendments only and not the striking out of the 
last word? 

Mr. DENT. That is intended to include substitute amend- 
ments and not merely pro forma amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN, Let the Chair understand the request of 
the gentleman from Alabama, Does the gentleman mean there 
shall be 10 minutes on each amendment? The Chair did not so 
understand from the floor. 

Mr. DENT. I will make it five minutes on each amendment. 
I ask that the right of the committee on each amendment be 
limited to five minutes, j met 1 5 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
following unanimous request, that each gentleman hereafter 
offering an amendment shall have the right to debate the same 
for five minutes and that the committee shall have five minutes 
in which, if it desires, to repel the arguments 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know whether that closes debate on this particu- 
lar amendment of the gentleman from Colorado. I would like to 
obtain an opportunity to address myself to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair presumes it does—that the 
committee shall then have the right to five minutes in which 
to reply to each amendment, and at the expiration of the debate 
that all debate shall conclude on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr. MADDEN. Each amendment to be voted on in its order. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand from the request that the 
vote is to be taken at the end of the debate on each amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] restate his inquiry? There is so much confusion that 
the Chair could not hear. 

Mr. MANN. Is the vote to be taken on each amendment at 
the end of the debate on the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That the vote shall be taken after the 
debate is over. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Oh, no; on each amendment. 

. Mr. DENT. After the debate on each amendment is con- 
eluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, is there objection to the request? 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. DENT. Then I make a motion to that effect, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. GARNER. That is not in order. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close at 
6 o'clock. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, in order to get this thing in 
some sort of shape, I move to close debate now upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 
. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
close debate upon the pending amendment, and as a substitute 
therefor the gentleman moves that the debate on the amend- 
ments to the section close at 6 o’clock. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. All the amendments that are 
to be offered must be offered and debated within half an hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. 
sition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the motion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam] that the 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto shall ter- 
minate at 6 o'clock, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Division, Mr. Chairman, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 107, noes 53. 

So the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM] was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it in order to secure a vote on the 
amendment I submitted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is going to put that vote now. 

Mr. KEATING. May I ask, on account of what has inter- 
vened, that the amendment be again reported by the Clerk? 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I will object. We have not 
much time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks that 
the amendment be reported. Without objection, it will be done. 

Mr. RUBEY. I object. : 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
I would like to know what we are voting on. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the amendment of the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. HULBERT. What is the amendment? 

Mr. RUBEY. It has been reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Nr. KEATING. Division, Mr. Chairman, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 31, noes 152. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Rusey, Mr. RANDALL, Mr. 
LN ROOT, Mr. SLoAN, and Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania rose. 


That is a very unfair propo- 


The CHAIRMAN. The géntleman from Illinois [Mr. MAp- 
DEN] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
3 5 by Mr. MADDEN : Page 9, line 11, after the word “ ex- 
sts, 

“Provided, That, notwithstanding the exemptions enumerated herein, 
each State shall be required to supply its quota in the proportion that 
its population bears to the total population of the country. 


Mr. MADDEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, this section of the bill 
authorizes the President of the United States to exempt men 
who are engaged in certain lines of endeavor, and certain other 
exemptions are authorized to be made which are not specifically 
enumerated. And I am in favor of granting the authority to the 
President of the United States to make these exemptions, for 
I believe that in many lines of endeavor men should be per- 
mitted to remain in their ordinary avocations, so that the ordi- 
nary business of the country may go on without disturbance 
and that the food supply and the manufactured products of the 
country may be made sufficient to meet the needs of the Nation 
during the continuation of the war. But I believe that where a 
man is permitted by exemption to engage in his ordinary voca- 
tion, although he may perform a very valuable service to the 
country, he ought not to be counted as a part of the military 
forces of the United States, and the State in which he lives and 
in which he is employed should not be permitted to count him 
as a part of the quota which that State furnishes to the Army 
to fight the war. 

Mr. DENT. Will the 3 yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, 

Mr. DENT. I would Ae to state to the gentleman that I 
have seen his amendment and discussed it with him, and, so 
far I am personally concerned, I think it is a good amend- 
men 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not another word to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. < 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. PRICE = „Page 8, line 5, after the word “ Terri- 
tories,” strike out the “and,” and on 8, line 6, after the word 
= States,” insert “and all ns actually © engaged in ‘tilling and culti- 
vating the soil for the production of foodstuffs. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, it 
is generally. conceded that our great part in this war—the most 
important part that we shall play in this war—will be not only 
to feed ourselves but also to feed those with whom we have 
allied ourselves. This very day, gentlemen, in every news- 
paper in America, in startling headlines, appears th. announce- 
ment that we are confronted with a world-wide famine, and I 
submit to this House that if the American farmer does nothing 
else except feed the nations he is doing his part in this great 
war. 

In the district where I live—and I believe the sume condi- 
tions exist elsewhere throughout this Union—the question of 
the scarcity of farm labor is acute. It is almost impossible to 
supply our farmers with labor, and if we are 

Mr. LEVER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from South Carolina rise? 

Mr. LEVER. To ask the gentleman if he will yield for a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. LEVER. In the confusion it was almost impossible to 
get the full import of the gentleman's amendment. Do I under- 
stand that the amendment he has proposed exempts all persons 
engaged in agriculture from military service at all? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, sir. I submit that if the American farmer 
does that much he is doing his part in this war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman’s amendment cover 
the case of a person going to the country and performing the 
slightest amount of agricultural work? 

Mr. PRICE. No, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why not? 

Mr. PRICE. He has to be an actual agriculturist, an actual 
farmer. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The purport of the gentleman's amend- 
ment does include that class that I have described. 

Mr. PRICE. I am perfectly willing to have it amended so 
that that can be avoided. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask the gentleman what is an “ agri- 
culturist” if it is not some person tilling the soil? 
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Mr. PRICE. I submit to the gentleman that the language of 
this amendment is very plain. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. PRICE. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If you establish this exemption 
before the draft is made, do not you think we will have more 
people out on the farm than in the homes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PRICE. Yes. That is what we need. I have two pur- 
poses in this amendment, One is that we shall be in the 
position to feed this Nation and the world, and the other is 
that we may augment our farm labor. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does not the gentleman admit 
that if he opens up this way of evading military service he 
will have more people on the farm than the farmers can feed? 
[Laughter.] $ 

Mr. PRICE. The nations of the world do not need as much 
of anything else provided in this bill as food, and they will 
have to depend upon America to feed them. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Les. . 

Mr. MEEKER. Does not the gentleman believe that in the 
wisdom of those who have charge of this Nation they will see 
to it that the farmers are provided with help? This would 
eliminate 6,000,000 people. 

Mr. PRICE. I think they ought to be eliminated. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I read in the papers that Minneapolis 
wheat is quoted at $3 a bushel. If the farmers are not ex- 
empted from military service in order to enable them to enlarge 
the volume of their production, what is the price likely to be 
a year from now? 

Mr. PRICE. Every farmer in the Nation should be exempt 
from military service and be permitted to till the soil as never 
before, to try if possible to avert this threatened world famine 
which after all may prove the deciding factor in this war. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 9, line 16, after 
the word “ad istration,” strike out the words “a majority” and 
insert “ or.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have the attention of the members of the Military Committee 
on this amendment. The sentence which the amendment pro- 
poses to correct reads as follows: 

A majority of the members of each tribunal shall be citizens of the 
United States not connected with the Military Establishment— 

That is, this tribunal that is to make the selective draft: The 
language suggests that the minority of the tribunal to select 
these American soldiers may not be citizens of the United 
States. I would like to have some explanation as to the intent 
of the committee in using the language they did— 

A majority of the members of each tribunal shall be citizens of the 
United States, 

Mr, CALDWELL. “And” and not “ or.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think if you examine the 
language you will see there is an ambiguity. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? „ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say to the gentleman that 
I drafted that provision, and the statement was made to the 
committee by the Secretary of War that he contemplated at 
least that the chairman or one member of the tribunal should 
be a military man, a military officer; so that the amendment 
was drafted, or this provision was prepared, so that if there 
were only three members, at least two of them would be 
civilians. I think it can be only by implication that it should be 
understood that they would not all be citizens of the United 
States. I do not exactly follow the argument of the gentleman 
from Philadelphia, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It says, “A majority of the 
members of each tribunal shall be citizens of the United 
States.” What was the purpose of it? Was it to permit the 
President of the United States to introduce an alien officer, or 
was it the purpose of the language, as here written, merely to 
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admit of the appointment of a minority member from the 
Military Establishment? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That the minority member should 
be a military man. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield first to my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylyania. Does not the gentleman 
think that the language is capable of only one construction, 
namely, that the members of this tribunal shall be citizens of 
the United States not connected with the Military Establish- 
ment, but they are all to be citizens of the United States? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, it is susceptible to the 
other construction; and inasmuch as we are now cooperating 
with other countries and propose to permit foreign recruiting 
officers to recruit-aliens in the United States, and inasmuch as 
our own military officers are very busy, or may be very busy, 
it might be that it was intended that we should utilize some of 
these foreign military officers as minority members of these 
tribunals. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. I suppose it was intended that the language 
should read like this: “Shall be citizens of the United States, 
and the majority members shall not be connected with any Mili- 
tary Establishment.” But, as the gentleman stated, the lan- 
guage is that “A majority of the members of each tribunal shall 
be citizens of the United States not connected with the Military 
Establishment.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, if what the gentleman 
from Iowa says is the proper interpretation, I will withdraw 
the amendment and in my own time offer another amendment, 
which, I think, will clear up the matter. I have no objection 
to the use of one military officer, if he is to be in the minority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania with- 
draws his amendment and submits another in its stead. The 
Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 9, line 16, 
after the word “ administration,” strike out the words “A majority of’ 
and insert a capital “T” in the succeeding word the“; and on line 
18, same page, after the word “ not,” insert the words “ more than one 
of whom shall be.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hope the committee will con- 
sider this favorably, because it gives the opportunity to put one 
military man on the board to be made up of a majority of 
civilians. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The question.is on the amendment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, the language in the 
bill is clearly that the majority of the committee are to be 
civilians not connected with the Military Establishment, that 
there can be only one military man. 

Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, line 16, strike out the words “ a majority of.” 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, the effect of the substitute 
is to make the members of the tribunal citizens and civilians. 
I understood the chairman of the committee to say that that 
was the practice in England, and if we have heard it once on 
this flowr we have heard it a hundred times that we should 
follow the example of our democratic ally, King George. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. RANDALL and Mr. HUDDLESTON) there were—ayes 50, noes 83. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, line 4, after the word “industries” insert the words “ in- 
cluding agriculture.” 
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Mr. LEVER. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard for a 


mittee, it will be observed that in this section 3 the President 


is authorized to make an exemption of certain classes, and in 


these classes are included “ persons engaged in industries found 
necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment or 
the effective operation of the military forces during the emer- 
gency,” and my amendment proposes to amend, in line 4, after 
the word “industries,” by inserting the words including agri- 
culture.” 

Mr. DENT. I will agree to accept that amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment 
to the amendment. I move to add the words “and mining.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would not the amendment exempt all who 
happen to be engaged in agriculture? 

Mr. LEVER. Not at all. I voted against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Price], because 
it took in all. This only gives exemption to the persons en- 
gaged in agriculture found to be necessary to the maintenance 
of the Military Establishment, 

Mr. HAUGEN. It puts agriculture on the same footing as 
the.other industries. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; it is putting agriculture on the same 
footing as the other industries, and unless you do it the Presi- 
dent would not have any authority, no matter how great the 
necessity, to exempt for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman consider agriculture 
an industry necessary for the Military Establishment? 

Mr. LEVER. I would not so consider it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is not food necessary to maintain 
the Military Establishment? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman knows, as a lawyer 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. LEVER, The gentleman knows, as a military man, that 
when you are setting out classes by classes, that the exclusion 
of a class would not permit you to include a class, and that is 
your proposition here. You are making an exemption by 
classes, and you specifically set out industries, and agriculture 
is not included. Agriculture is a class by itself. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me ask the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina if it is not true that this amendment has already been 
adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. LEVER. It is true that the Senate bill as reported in- 
cluded this identical language. 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman from Iowa has practically cov- 
ered my question, I wanted to ask the gentleman if it has not 
already been agreed to by the committee and in the original 
Chamberlain bill as presented? 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman state what 
particular agricultural commodity now is most used to aid the 
Military Establishment? 

Mr. LEVER. That would be a long story. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not cotton? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; cotton, wheat, potatoes, corn, and onts. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Cotton is necessary for muni- 
tions of war? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; and I want to exempt those raising pota- 
toes, corn, oats, wheat, and so forth, when absolutely necessary 
to the national defense. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. As a legal proposition, are not the people divided 
into. classes—professional, industrial, commercial, and «agricul- 
tural? 

Mr. LEVER. That is supposed to be the classification. 

Mr. WINGO. The President is authorized to exempf indus- 
trial manufacturers, mill workers, and that class, but the gentle- 
man is trying to reach the agricultural class, which is a separate 
class, and the President nowhere in this bill is authorized to 
exempt them. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman has stated what I am trying to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time of the 
gentleman be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS objected. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert on line 23, page 8, after the word “clerks,” the word 
“ miners,” 


moment. It is absolutely essential that the men who are en- 
gaged in the coal-mining industry shall not be taken from their 
work. Their labor could not be substituted in any way by 
women, boys, or girls. The same argument applies to the 
copper-mining industry, which is essential to the manufacture 
of ammunition. The same is also true of the mining of bauxite, 
which is used in the manufacture of aluminum, which is neces- 
sary in the manufacture of ammunition and the automobile 
industry. The same is true in the zinc-mining industry, and 
their places can not be filled by boys, women, or girls. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The word “industry” used four times. 
Mining is an industry. The bill itself says “engaged in indus- 
try.” Why does not that cover it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want this made specific, definite, and final, 


so that there will be no mistake. 


Mr. ROBBINS. Is it not a fact that the laws of certain 
States forbid the employment of men as miners unless they 
are qualified? If these men are taken out of the mines, you 
can not put in green laborers. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
correct. We have not only to furnish fuel for American fac- 
tories and transportation companies and munition plants, but 
here comes the report of the foreign commissioners that they 
must have relief immediately in the way of fuel for Italy and 
our other allies in Europe. 

Mr. BLAND. Is it not a fact that the miners of Wales who 
have gone to the front have been sent back in order to supply 
coal for the British Navy? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is my understanding. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is not the point of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] covered by the exemption 
here on page 9, that “ persons engaged in industries found to be 
necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment, or 
the effective operation of the military forces during the emer- 
gency " are exempted? Is it not wholly within the discretion of 
the President or the Secretary of War to exempt such men as 
the gentleman refers to? 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is; but I want to make it absolutely positive 
and binding on the President of the United States to except this 
class; and not only the miners I have mentioned but men who 
are mining iron ore, which is used in the manufacture of pig 
iron amd steel out of which we make our shells and other war 
munitions. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman intend by the 
use of the word “ miners ” to create a new class of men who may 
be exempted? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Why, certainly. Their services are absolutely 
needed to-day in every branch of the mining industry. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What will he do, then, with 
those who, because they want to be exempt, go and hire out as 
miners? = 

Mr. AUSTIN. The War Department can prevent frauds and 
impositions of that kind. 

„ of Vermont. Exactly as they can now under 

e 

Mr. AUSTIN. There is no provision here to cover their ease. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. They can do it under the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
ope to the amendment, which will be reported by the 

lerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. HUÐDLESTON: Amend the amendment by In- 
serting after the word “agriculture” the words “and transporta- 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the amendment. k 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. To address the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is 6 o'clock. The time for debate on 
amendments to this section has expired. The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that he 
was in doubt. 
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Mr. LEVER. I ask for a division. 

The Committee divided and there were, ayes 96, noes 75. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask for tellers, Mr, Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. STAF- 
FORD and Mr. LEVER. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported, ayes 
126, noes 100. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 
ask the clerk to read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the committee is not in order. Inasmuch as debate on 
these amendments has been cut off, it is more necessary to be 
able to hear them when they are read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is entirely right; and the 
Chair asks the cooperation of Members on the floor in main- 
taining order. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SLOAN : 

I move to amend section 3, on page 8, by striking out all of lines 8, 9 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, up to the word “regular,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof: and nothing In this act contained shall be 
construed to require or oR any person to serve in any of the forces 
herein provided for who is found to be a member of any well-organized 
religious sect or organization, at present organized and existing, whose 
creed forbids its members to participate in war in any form and whose 
religious convictions are against war or participation therein, in 
accordance with the creed of said religious organization. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Before the Chair puts the question on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska, he 
will say to the members of the committee that if there are 
any Members who have not sent their amendments to the 
desk, if they will send them up, the amendments will all be 
read and considered in their order. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute to explain this amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL, I object. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the order closing 
the debate at 6 o’clock be set aside. I think we can set thot 
order aside. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that can not be done in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SLOAN. I ask the gentleman to withdraw his objection. 
We will make time by it. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are à number of amendments at 
the desk. They will be read in their order. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, these amendments must be 
offered in the order of recognition. Members can not send a 
lot of amendments up to the desk and have them read. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is precisely what has been going on 
all day. 

Mr. LENROOT. I object to that, and insist on recognition 
for the amendment I have sent to the desk. I am entitled to 
that under the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been observing this prac- 
tice uniformly with respect to Members on both sides, and after 
the amendments have been sent up they have been reported in 
their order. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Chair bear with me for just a mo- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I insist, if the Chairman please, that the 
rules of this House must be observed, even by the Chair, and 
the Chair must recognize Members to offer amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman now wish the Chair 
to take the amendments seriatim, and require all of the Mem- 
bers who have offered them to rise in their places and ask 
recognition to offer them? 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly do. 

Mr. BLAND. After the announcement of the Chair request- 
ing Members to send up their amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will dispose of that very read- 
ily. The Chair will ask the Clerk to select the first amendment 
that was sent up to the desk, and then to select them in their 
order, and he will recognize the gentlemen who sent up each 
amendment. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. NICH- 
orrs] is recognized to offer an amendment. 


Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, that has 
been already passed upon, and I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman withdraws his amend- 
ment. The Clerk will give the Chair the name of the next 
gentleman. 

The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Icor] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which is 
at the desk, and which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered Mr. Icon: Page 10, line 2, after the word 
“person,” insert the following as a new section: 

“That upon the honorable discharge from the service of any officer 
or employee in the civil service of the United States who may enlist 
or be commissioned in the forces herein provided for, such officer or 
pes, gd shall be immediately restored to the identical position, grade, 
and salary, in the civil service held by said officer or employee at the 
time of his becoming a member of said forces.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that the next 
gentleman to offer an amendment is the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] and he will be recognized. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By Mr. Le : A 
“advisable,” in line & the following worden, ert Te after the word 


“ Provided, That such a status does not arise out of a marriage 
contracted on or after the 7th day of April, 1917.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BLAND] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment at the 
Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

75 Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND: Page 9, line 6, after the word 
forces" insert “including miners engaged in such occupation 
prior to the passage of this act.” 

ae CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

A CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana demands 
ers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuanrpra] to offer his amendment. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 8, line 8, strike out 
all of lines 8 to 17, inclusive, and after word “ noncombatant,” on 
line 18, insert in lien thereof the following: “No person shall be 
exempt from services in any of the forces herein on account of con- 
scientious objections or religious convictions against war, but any per- 
son drafted into service as herein provided and found to honestly 
entertain conscientious objections or religious objections against war, 
or to perony to any recognized religious sect whose or principles 
forbid participation in war, shall not be Or nies or ordered to render 
any services of a combatant nature, but shall be assigned to render such 
clerical, hospital, agricultural, or manual services of a strictly non- 
combatant nature as the Secretary of War shall direct.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Sears] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sears: Page 8, line 5, after the words 
— 3 insert and in addition to the above county and city 
officials. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears] 
is recognized to offer another amendment. a 
Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment at the 

Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Snans: Page 9, line 9, after the word 
“ physically,” strike out “or morally.” 


at the 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- The CHAIRMAN. Tio “ete Piet ONL bb: thes SA Sio wkd: 


ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which is 
at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lever: P 9, line 6, after the word 
forces,“ insert “or the maintenance of national interest.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. DILL] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which is at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DILL : Page | 8, line 18, strike out “ regular 
ministers of any religious denomination.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, line 4, after the word “ industries,” strike out the word 
“ found i and insert the words “determined by the President from 
time to time.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and Mr. Lenroor demanded a di- 
vision. 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Chairman, in order to save time I desire to 
state that that amendment ought to be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, states to the House 
that he thinks the amendment ought to be adopted. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin demands a division on the amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 130, noes 3. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] is recognized to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
is at the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e 8, line 4, after the word “officers,” strike out the word “ legis- 
ve,” : 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Page 8, lines 3 to 18, after the 
words “Sec. 3,” strike out the rest of line 3 and all down to and in- 
cluding line 18, and, “= e 2 Ane 1, after the word “ States,“ insert 
the following words: of the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia. 


The question was aus and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman that 
this amendment relates to a section that has not been read, and 
will ask him to withhold the amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. I withhold the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 4. That all male persons between the ages of 21 and 40 shall be 
fone to registration in accordance with regulations to be prescribed 
by the President; and upon proclamation by the President or other 
public notice given by him or by his direction stating the time and 

lace of such registration, it shall be the duty of all persons of the 
Resignated ages to present themselves for and submit to N oiyg psec 
under the provisions of this act; and every such person shall be deemed 
to have notice of the requirements of this act upon the publication of 
said proclamation or other notice as aforesaid given by the President 
or by his direction; and person who shall willfully refuse or fail 
to present himself for registration or to submit thereto as herein pro- 
vided, shall 8 of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction in 
the proper district court of the United States, be hed by impris- 
onment for not less than three mon nor poet ee an one year, and 
shall thereupon be duly registered: That not es this 
act shall be construed to prevent the radat from begin 
diately the enrollment or registration of citizens liable to military duty 
as herein 3 or of otherwise commencing the execution of this 
act: Provided further, a in the call of the docket preference shall 
be yeuan 8 trying the same, to the trial of criminal proceedings 
under 


Mr. COX, Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 


mittee amendments as reported in the bill. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, line 17, strike out the word “ proper.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 17, at the end of the line insert the words “ having 
ju ction thereof.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, line 22, strike out the words “enrollment or.“ 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 10, line 25, strike out the word “preference” and insert the 
word P precedence.” 
` The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, line 4, 
page 10, after the word “ forty,” insert “ both inclusive.” 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
aaa 10, line 4, after the word “forty” insert the words “ both in- 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
a McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following ainend- 
men 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
t offered by Mr. Kaun: Page 10, line 20, after the word 


Amendm 
2 S Boie out all ng with the word “ Provided ” down 
—— — including the word “act,” in line 24. The matter so stricken out 


resp Provided, That 8 in this act shall be construed to prevent the 
President from beginning immediately the enrollment or registration of 
citizens Hable to milttary duty as herein provided, or of otherwise com- 
mencing the execution of this act. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to say to the 
committee that the purpose of this amendment is to perfect the 
text after adopting the plan of conscription. After adopting 
the plan of conscription, this language is unnecessary in the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman puts back the word “ enroll- 
ment.” 

Mr. McKENZIE. No; I strike it out. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman strikes that out? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Now, I desire to offer one further amend- 
ment. In line 24, strike out the word “further” after the 
word “ provided.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 24, strike out the word “ further.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CALDWELL: Page 10, line 4, after the word 
“ registration,” insert “in such grade and classes with reference to 


previous military training, family dependents, a trade, profession, 
occupation, and calling as the 7 en aP 7 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amend- 
ment is to enable the President to select a certain proportion of 
the male population within the age limit of 21 to 40 who can 
be drafted according to their age and calling as specified in the 
proposed amendment. The idea is this: Suppose the President 
felt it was advisable to call as the first men he wanted all the 
men in the United States who had seen military service in this 
or some other country who were between the ages of 21 and 
40, he could do it. Suppose the President wanted to call all the 
men in the United States between the ages of 21 and 40 who 
were unmarried. He could do it. Suppose he wanted to call 
all the men of any other class. Then this provision would permit 
him to do that thing. It does not compel him to do it, but per- 
mits him to do it. If he wanted the first men to be called to be 
of the ages between 21 and 25, and the second between 25 and 
35, and the third call between 35 and 40, he could do it. It 
gives a latitude so he can make it a selective draft, as this bill 
provides. Without this provision the President must make his 
selection from all the men in the United States, whether they 
are married or unmarried, whether they are 21 or 40. He must 
first make his selection and then afterwards discharge them. 
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Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask my colleague H he does 
not think, as the bill is written now, it gives the President suf- 
ficient power. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I understand not, and I understand that 
the Judge Advocate General has so held. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. This relates to registration. . Does the gentle- 
man expeet to have a half dozen registrations? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. He fixes the people you would subject to regis- 
tration. Does the gentleman propose, by his amendment, that 
the President shall first have the right to register those of 21 
years of age? a 

Mr. CALDWELL. No. 

Mr. MANN. That is what the amendment amounts to. 

Mr. CALDWELL. No. I think what it means: to. do is this: 
That he can take those between the ages of 2t and 40 and can 
take them regardless of what their business or profession is, 
and that sort of thing. 

Mr. MANN. This only fixes the people who are subject. to 
registration. It does not have anything to do with those who 
are drafted under the registration. 

Mr. CALDWELL. If you do not do it, how are you going 
to differentiate? 

Mr. MANN. He has the right to make them give their ages 
and occupations under the regulations he fixes now. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I do not think so. x 

Mr. Chairman, E ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LrrrIn: Page 10, line 2, after the word 
„person insert a new section, as follows, as section 4: 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, a point or order. We 
have passed that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made that it has 
been passed. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The proposed amendment is to a place in 
the bill that we have already passed. 

Mr. LITTLE. It should be on page 11, line 2, following the 
section which we are now discussing—following the word 
“Act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendmen: offered by Mr. LI: Page 11, line 2, after the word 
“Act,” insert the following as section 4a: 

“That the sale of intoxicating liquor within 20 miles of any camp, 
barracks, fort, pont, yard, school, or station of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps of the United States of America is hereby prohibited,; 
that any person found guilty of any violation of this section shall, on 
conviction, be fined not less than $50 nor more than $1,000, or im- 

risoned for not less than 60 days nor more than one year, or both 
fa the discretion of the court; but on a second conviction shall be 
imprisoned for one year; that the several district courts of the United 
States are hereby invested with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain 
violations of this section, and it shall be the duty of the several dis- 
trict attorneys of the United States, in their respective districts, under 
the direction of the Attorney General, to institute proceedings in equity 
to prevent, enjoin, and restrain such violations, and such p ings 
shall be by way of petition, and the court, on ee cause being 
shown, may at once, or at any time before final decree, make such 
temporary restraining orders as shall be deemed just in the premises, 
and on the request of the party complained of, or when said party 


man have been duly notified of such petition, the court shall pro- 
8 y ‘fectly clear that this amendment is not germane to any feature 


ceed, as soon as may be to the hearing and determination of the case, 
and the court may cause any other parties to be summoned to appear 
whenever the court shall find the ends of justice require said other 
parties to be present and testify, and whether they live in said district 
or not. in which the court is held. subpenas may served im any dis- 
trict by the marshal thereof; that if a rmanent injunction be 
granted, or on trial the party complained of be found guilty of vio- 
lating this section, it shall be the duty of the United States marshal 
to destroy all intoxicating liquors in possession of said party at the 
time the proceedings are begun, and said marshat shall at said time 
seize said liquors and hold them pending the trial or final hearing 
of said petition.” 


During the reading of the amendment the following oecurred: 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
order that T made against the same amendment farther back 
in the bill. 5 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I make the same suggestion as 
to germaneness as I made the other time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to say—— 

Mr. LITTLE. And I would like to have the amendment rend. 
I object to being interrupted, 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment, of course, will be read 
if the gentleman desires: to: discuss. it. 

80 LITTLE. I did not care to be shut off by New York City 
again, 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will conclude the reading of 
the amendment. x 

The reading of the amendment was concluded. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr: Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE: It would not only improve the American 
Army, but New York City, better than anything that could 

appen. 

Mr. CALDWELL: No doubt in the world; but this is an 
Army bill and not a liquor bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to this effect was offered 
early in the evening 

Mr. LITTLE. I beg the Chair’s pardon, but it is a very 
different amendment: 

The CHAIRMAN. Looking at the section of the bill and sueh 
portions of the bill as we have been over, and running through 
the bill, it seemed to the Chair that it was hardly germane. 
Since that time the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kerry] 
and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Onrver] have called 
attention to the langnage of the bill' which they consider makes 
this matter in order. The Chair undertakes to say, and: the 
Chair will be very glad to hear, because this is an important 
matter; discussion as to whether or not this amendment is in 
order. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lirrte] has the floor: 

Mr. LITTLE. I am not asking for the floor now. I will 
speak later. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Kerry] wish to speak to the point of order? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit that this entire bill is for the purpose of increasing and 
organizing the Military Establishment of the United States. 
On the first page of this bill, the first provision in it, is— 

The President is authorized to immediately raise, organize, officer, 
and equip new armies, 

Now, if you are going to organize the Military Establishment, 
that implies bringing soldiers together; it implies training them; 
it implies: having an established place for that purpose. I sub- 
mit, therefore, that any provision: providing for the efficiency, 
safety, and morale of the body thus brought together: is: ger- 
mane to this bill. 

Now, not only that, but section 10 of this bill provides for an 
appropriation of 53.000, 000,000 “for the national defense and 
for each and every purpose: connected: therewith.” Now, if this 
money is to: be expended for the national defense, it can hardly 
be held that a provision providing for a dry zone 20 miles 
around: a military establishment, which is essentially a pro- 
posat for the national welfare and defense, is not germane: te 
the measure, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this entire bill is 
to bring together great masses of men under the idea of uni- 
versal compulsory service: Not only are we bringing soldiers 
together for the purpose of training, but we are doing it by a 
compulsory process, and this proposed amendment is: of vital 
importance. I had prepared an amendment of similar nature, 
and I would like to submit a substitute in case it is held to be 
in order. I hold that this is a germane proposition to this 
bill and should be considered at this time: while we are pro- 
viding for training camps and mebilization camps and for 


the army that is to be assembled in them for training and 
mobilization for warfare. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that it is per- 


of this bill. This bill is to raise an additional force for the 
Army of the United States, to organize and equip such ad- 
ditional Army; and to say that the Congress of the United 
States can make it unlawful for somebody to sell liquor within 
20 miles of an Army camp is simply legislating on prohibition 
in that particular locality without any reference to the or- 
ganization. of the Army organized. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr. DENT.. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman mean to 

y that it bas nothing to do whatever with the welfare of that 
Army? 

Mr. DENT. Yes: I say that it has nothing to do with the 
welfare of the Army to make a prohibition law where it is 
now authorized by the law of the: State. That is precisely 


what you are attempting to do. 
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Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has no regard, 
then, for the experience in the past history of this Nation in 
war. Every other nation has had experience in that matter. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Does not the gentleman believe it would 
be better business for Congress to legislate as to how these 
people shall be paid? 

Mr. DENT. That has nothing to do with the point of order, 


but it seems to me to be perfectly clear, Mr. Chairman, that- 


under this bill we can not undertake to declare that prohibition 
shall exist in certain localities in the United States where it dees 
not exist now under State law within 20 miles of an Army 
post. nas 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. $ 

Mr. LITTLE. How far would you extend them under the 
State law? 

Mr. DENT. I would not extend them any distance, so far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, it is possible that it would 
be within the jurisdiction of this Congress to pass a law specify- 
ing that alcoholic liquor should not be used on a Government 
reservation in a place where the jurisdiction of that reservation 
has been surrendered to the United States; but how this Con- 
gress can pass a law governing personal liberty and governing 
the conduct of the people in a place that the State has surren- 
dered to the Congress under the Constitution is beyond me. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

. Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Are we not in this bill depriving a 
whole lot of people of their personal liberty? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes; but that is under the constitutional 
provision that we have the right to raise an army. But there is 
no constitutional provision that says we have the right to say 
what shall be bought or sold in a certain county in any State 
in this Union. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not even if it were a protection to the 
army that is raised? 

Mr. CALDWELL. No. This Congress has a right to put up a 
wall around its soldiers, and to say that nobody shall bring any- 
thing to them; but what shall happen outside is none of our 
business. ; 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? i 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is not the argument to the effect 
that this amendment is germane based entirely on the merits of 
the morals involved, and not as to the machinery provided by 
this bill? This bill simply provides the mechanism whereby a 
certain number of men shall be assembled to be organized into 
an army. It does not say what shall be done with them or where 
they shall stay or be raised. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. All the rest of these things are en- 
tirely outside the scope of that legislation. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman admits that 
these camps may be placed wherever the Congress requires? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. And this provision determines 
only where these camps shall be located. It does not interfere 
with the personal liberty of anyone. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman will admit that for the wel- 
fare of the Army there must be a mobilization. The gentleman 
admits that? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. And further, the gentleman admits that the 
most essential element of the mobilization is the training of 
these soldiers? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman admits that. Now, the gen- 
tleman must admit that the most demoralizing influence on those 
soldiers is the permission of the Federal Government to sell 
intoxicating drinks to these men. I ask the gentleman if that is 
not the truth? ¢ 

a CALDWELL. Oh, the gentleman is making a prohibitior 
speech. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. : 

Mr. MEEKER. If that be true, why is it that the French and 
English Governments see to it that their soldiers get beer and 
wine daily? 


Mr. HOWARD. I do not know what the French and English 
Governments do, but I know that Russia has stopped the sale 
of spirituous liquors to her soldiers and people. 

Mr. SABATH. And the new Government of Russia has re- 
scinded that ruling. 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, there is no evidence that there is any 
order in the new Government. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. GARDNER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia whether, in his opinion, a change in the Articles of War 
would be germane to this bill? 

Mr. HOWARD. I would say yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Then the gentleman’s argument is sound, 
but I can not agree with him. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This amendment is to pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor at any place within 20 miles of an Army 
camp. Now, suppose the Government should locate an Army 
camp within 10 miles of the city of Louisville, in Kentucky, or 
within 5 miles of Philadelphia, Pa., or within 8 miles of the 
3 or Cincinnati, in Ohio. What would be the rights of the 

ate? 

5 Me: HOWARD. Of whom is the gentleman asking that ques- 
on 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am putting that up to the 
gentleman from Georgia. The gentleman stands for State 
rights sometimes. I am asking him what would be the effect 
on the State law of locating a camp 10 miles from a city? 

Mr. HOWARD. If we adopted the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Litrre], then the sale of liquor in those 
paos if they were within the 20-mile limit, would be pro- 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the Government, by sim- 
ply locating training camps here and there and everywhere, 
could abolish the sale of liquor anywhere in the country. 

Aspe 5 If I had my way about it, I would decrease 

e limit. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand the gentleman's 
personal views on this question, but I am asking whether this 
proposition does not intrench upon the rights of the States? 

Mr. BURNETT. Has not the Government done that at every 
erase station all over the country under a similar provi- 
sion 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If it has done so, there are 
immigration stations close to Boston, and yet liquor is sold in 
Boston. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is not the sale of liquor prohibited within 
a hundred yards of an immigration station? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, this proposed amendment 
does not say anything about where these troops shall be located. 
It starts off with the proposition that liquor shall not be sold 
within 20 miles of where they are located. Just as I stated 
when I started my argument, the proposition here is purely a 
local-option measure for the States, which this Congress is try- 
ing to pass, and is entirely outside of our constitutional au- 
thority. I ask for a ruling. A 

Mr. HOWARD. May I ask the gentleman one question on 
that point? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Under the parliamentary situation here, 
does the gentleman think it will be germane to this bill to offer 
an amendment to make it a misdemeanor for anybody to sell to 
one of the soldiers to be enlisted under this bill a drink of in- 
toxicating liquors? é 

Mr. CALDWELL. We will come to that when we get to it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Itis not germane to this proposition. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
attempts to argue the point of order, but he is not arguing any 
point of order. He is arguing a constitutional question. This 
whole bill may be unconstitutional, but that would not make 
my amendment out of order here. The courts can pass upon 
the question of its constitutionality. The question here is 
whether this amendment is germane to this particular bill. 
Now, here is a bill authorizing the President to raise an army 
for the United States of America, to organize it and put it in 
motion, Anything that will make it efficient and competent for 
that purpose is germane. It has been held, Hinds, volume 5, 
section 5910, as I suggested a while back, that target practice, 
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for example, is a part of the organization of an army. The or- 
ganization of an army does not include target practice any more 
than it does anything else that makes that army efficient. A 
man who is drunk can not shoot straight. And what is the use 
of having target practice if you do not bring men to it who are 
competent to shoot at the target? 

The gentleman is discussing personal liberty. You take a 
man away from his home and send him away to be killed with- 
out asking him whether he wants to go, and then you propose 
to let another fellow sell whisky to him to kill him before he 
gets to the front, and you call that personal liberty. That does 
not touch the germaneness of this proposition. 

Now, as to the distance, 20 miles or 5 miles, the gentleman 
has suggested that they should not be allowed to sell liquor in 
the Government reservation or camp. That would not help 
the Army any. Every time you establish a camp there will be 
a row of saloons within 20 feet of it. If they are not there 
when the camp is established, they soon will be. Nobody in 
this country is prepared for war except the saloons and bawdy- 
houses. After considerable observation of this evil while in 
the Volunteer Army, I have made up my mind that you could 
increase the efficiency of the American Army at least 25 per 
cent by taking liquor away from the training camps. I have 
concluded from experience that it is not a bit of use to shut 
off the sale of liquor within half a mile or a mile of the camp. 
If you put it 20 miles away you will have a sober army and you 
will send a sober army to Europe, and that is the purpose of 
this amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. Would not a hundred miles away be safer? 

Nr. LITTLE. I will accept that amendment, if the gentle- 
man desires. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Wisconsin desire 
to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair is ready to rule, I do not care 
to take up time. 

‘Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I understood the Chair to say 
that he wanted to recognize any gentleman whe desired to speak 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize any gentleman 
“who wishes to speak on it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, I understand that 
the Chair of his own volition stated that in view of his atten- 
tion having been culled to certain language in the bill he had 
some doubt as to the correctness of his ruling on an amendment 
previously offered by me. The amendment which I offered, and 
which the Chair at the time ruled to be out of order, forbade 
and provided penalties for sale of liquor to officers and enlisted 
men in the Regular Army or in the new army that is to be 
organized, and I submit to the Chair that that amendment was 
in order. 

The final purpose of this bill is to raise an efficient army. and 
whatever interferes with the efficiency of that army or detracts 
therefrom is entirely germane and material. There are provi- 
sions in this bill that relate to the pay, allowances, and pensions 
of officers as well as enlisted men. Certainly an amendment 
which seeks to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors to officers 
and soldiers in the Army, for whose pay, allowances, and pen- 
sions this bill undertakes to provide for, is in order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the fact that the bill under consideration 
provides only for the assembling of troops, and not for any 
establishment relating to the organization of those troops. In 
fact, the bill by its very title shows that it is of an emergency 
character, intended to increase temporarily the Military Estab- 
lishment, and all through the various paragraphs and sections 
of this bill it is limited entirely to increasing the personnel. 
Nowhere do you find anything relating to an authorization pro- 
viding as to the organizing of establishments. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Section 9 provides for the pay, 
allowances, and pensions 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is already in the national- 
defense act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is already in the national-defense 
act, and it relates to the personnel. Now, Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment under consideration has nothing in common with 
that. It is different in character entirely. It relates to condi- 
tions apart from the personnel, and is for permanent conditions. 

Nothing is better settled in the decisions of this House under 
subdivision 7 of Rule XVI, which reads as follows: 


And no motion on a proposition or subject different from that under 
consideration shall be admitted under color ef amendment. 


| e 


That. such an amendment is not germane under that para- 
graph of the rule there have been numerous decisions. For in- 
stance, we find under subsection D of the note— 

Two subjects are not necessarily germane because they are related. 

There are numerous citations confirming that. 

For instance, an amendment relating to commerce between 
the States, an amendment relating to commerce within the 
several States is not germane; to a proposition to relieve desti- 
tute citizens of the United States and Cuba, a proposiion de- 
claring a state of war in Cuba and proclaiming neutrality, is 
not germane; to a provision for the erection of a building for 
a mint, an amendment to change the coinage laws is now 
germane. 

There the Chair has instances of matters that were ruled 
upon as not being germane. But this amendment is very far- 
fetched from a relation to anything carried in the bill, because 
there is nothing in the bill that relates to forts or army posts, 
or anything of that character. It relates exclusively to the 
personnel and provides for increasing the personnel, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Can the gentleman conceive of anything 
broader than the language in section 10 that “there is hereby 
appropriated for the national defense, and for each and every 

connected therewith, $3,000,000,000 ”? 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘There is no authorization whatever in this 
bill for any army post or any of the other establishments re- 
ferred to in the amendment under consideration. It relates 
exclusively to the personnel, and the section referred to by the 
gentleman refers to the expenses occasioned by the necessary 
items carried in this bill. If you are going to hold this in order, 
you can hold in order anything relating to the general welfare 
of the country. It would be establishing a precedent of the 
wildest character and open the door for all kinds of legislation. 
You might as well negative and eliminate the whole paragraph 
of the rule I have referred to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Section 10 relates not only to the personnel 
but to each and every purpose connected with the national 
defense. If that is not broad enough to let in the prohibition 
of the sale of liquor to soldiers, I do not know what would be 
broad enough. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, prohibitive: liquor legislation has 
almost uniformly been along the lines of prohibiting the sale 
within certain areas. In Tennessee, where was enacted what 
was called the 4mile law, it was at first provided that no intoxi- 
cating liquors should be sold within 4 miles of an incorporated 
institution of learning not situated in an incorporated city or 
town. Immediately there sprung up corporations of institutions 
of learning within 4 miles of where liquor was lawfully sold 
prior thereto. The courts held uniformly that the sale of liquor 
then became unlawful. Whether it ought to be 4 or 20 miles was 
for the legislative body to determine, and while the courts might 
think the legislation was unwise, that the area was greater 
than necessary, yet the courts held that the legislature was the 
judge of the number of miles or the number of yards or the 
number of feet in the prohibitive provisions of the act. Con- 
gress is the judge of whether or not it is necessary for the 
proper protection of these young men at training camps to 
prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors within certain distances, 
and it seems to me that regardless of the merits it is a ques- 
tion for the Chair to submit to the House, because it is certainly 
covered by the sweeping provisions of the bill, especially the 
one just read by the gentleman from Michigan. 

While we might not vote for 20 miles, while we might be 
willing to provide for a less distance, in time of war the pro- 
tection of the Army and the soldiers being trained in these 
camps is of the highest possible public interest, and if we be- 
lieve it is necessary to stop the sale of liquor in Washington 
to protect the soldiers at the Washington Barracks, or any 
other place, I think we have the power to do it. Whether it 
would be wise or unwise is not the question, in passing on this 
point of order. It is not a question of prohibition so far as the 
local people are concerned. It is a question of the sale of 
liquor within certain proximity to training camps. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Suppose you prohibited the continuance of 
picture shows within 20 miles of a training camp. 

Mr. SIMS. If Congress determined that it would be for the 
welfare and the proper training and drilling of the Army, I 
think it could prevent a picture show, and it could prevent 
even a Sunday school if it determined that it was in the interest 
of the efficiency of the Army to do so. In other words Congress 
is the sole judge of what should be done to protect the health 
and morals of the soldiers, and no technical point of order 
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as to procedure in legislation should be allowed to stand in 
the way of such action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. This is not 
a question of constitutional authority. Every Member who is 
familiar with the precedents of this body knows that for quite 
a while the tendency in this House has been to narrow the rule 
of germaneness so as to exclude many amendments that would 
seem to be naturally appropriate and in order. I do not know 
that the Chair is in sympathy with that tendency, but such are 
the precedents. The question is not one of constitutional au- 
thority, but whether or not this amendment is in order as a 
parliamentary proposition on this bill. 

This bill is a bill to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States. It 
provides for raising an army and for various details in ref- 
erence to same. The bill also provides for training the army 
and the pay of the army. On the ground of training it is sug- 
gested that this amendment would be germane as tending to 
surround the Government camps with proper moral surround- 
ings, and thereby increase the efficiency of the men in training. 
This would be a very appealing argument if the question pre- 
sented was a vote on the merits. But I think it will be per- 
fectly plain that if this amendment is held to be in order, all 
sorts of amendments of a social character would be in order 
and could be attached to the bill. While the question is not 
without difficulty, I think that under the precedents the amend- 
ment is hardly germane. The Chair therefore sustains the 
point of order. The action of the Chair, of course, is subject 
to the superior authority of the House. 

Mr. LITTLE, Mr. Chairman, I desire to appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas appeals from 
the ruling of the Chair, and the question is, Shall the ruling of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 124, noes 3. 

So the decision of the Chair stood as the judgment of the 
committee. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, do I understand 
that the ruling of the Chair applies to the amendment that I 
offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was dealing exclusively with 
the amendment under consideration. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reoffer 
my amendment, and ask that the Clerk read it. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX. I thought that I was recognized to offer an 
amendment. I yielded to consideration of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ALMON. Was it not agreed and announced a while ago 
that amendments would be called as they appear on file? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know of any amend- 
ments on file. 

Mr. ALMON. I sent up three. j 

The CHAIRMAN, That announcement was with respect to 
another section of the bill, where debate had been exhausted 
and a number of amendments were at the desk. They were 
called in the order that they were placed at the desk. The 
gentleman from Indiana is recognized. N 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that the Clerk report 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Cox: Amend by inserting, after the word “ ages,” 
in line 7, page 10, the following: 

“including all aliens who have not taken out their first papers or 
declared their intention of becoming citizens, except countries with 
which our Nation is or may be at war.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the expiration of five minutes all debate upon this amend- 
ment shall close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that at the expiration of five minutes debate upon 
the pending amendment shall close. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. And may I take the time to make this state- 
ment, that I hope the committee will proceed to expedite this 
bill a little faster. I have just been informed that the Senate 


expects to vote upon a similar bill about 10 o'clock to-night, 
and I would like to have a vote upon this bill earlier than that. 

Mr. COX, Mr, Cuairman, I do not know that I shall còn- 
sume the whole of my five minutes. This is an amendment to 
section 4, and section 4 is the one in the bill which gives to the 


President of.the United States the power to make an enroll- 
ment of all male citizens between the ages of 21 and 40 years. 
We are voting on a measure to-day providing for selective con- 
scription, and in all human probability in the course of the next 
few months we are going to send hundreds of thousands of 
American boys, either American born or naturalized, to the 
infernos of France to fight. Our country as yet has not reached 
the point where we are bleeding white. Many of the allied 
countries over there are to-day and for the last 18 months 
have been bleeding white. Just how many aliens there are in 
this country who are allied with our country I do not know. 
I mean by that I do not know how many men of military age, 
between the ages of 21 and 40 years, who are subjects of those 
countries with which our country is now allied, are in this 
country who could become soldiers. Recently this House passed 
a bill which gave to the allies power to send their men here 
to use such moral suasion as they possibly could upon their sub- 
jects to induce them to go home and join the respective colors 
in France and Belgium. Considerable opposition to that sys- 
tem developed here at that time, but suffice it to say that the 
House finally passed the bill. 

My amendment does not provide that these aliens, citizens 
of England, France, Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, Italy, or 
Russia, shall be drafted into the service of the United States. 
It only provides that while the registration of American citi- 
zens, of American soldiers between the ages of 21 and 40, is 
being had, the same machinery, the same power, the same Gov- 
ernment influence, shall be brought to bear upon the subjects 
of these foreign powers who are here and who refuse to return 
home to defend their country upon European soil, when those 
powers have used every moral persuasion and influence they 
have at their command to induce them to return. I heard the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Wess], announce this evening thut 
he thought his committee soon would bring in a bill that would 
enable this Government to conscript that class of men. I 
directed a letter to the Secretary of War, to the State Depart- 
ment, to the Department of Commerce, to the Department of 
Labor, with a view of finding out how many of these people of 
military age there are in this country. And absolutely down 
to this good hour, according to replies I have received from. 
this department, there is no data at all in this country that will 
show or tell how many subjects of foreign countries are here 
who are subject to military duty. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? Is this amend- 
ment only for registration purposes? 

Mr. COX. That is all I intend. Now, it might be argued, 
as some one intimated here this evening, that it will be in vio- 
lation of international law if not in violation of treaties made 
between this country and foreign countries if we undertook to 
draft these men into our Army. Great God of the universe, if 
that be true had not we better quickly amend our treaties? 
Now, should this legislation run and our Government deem it 
wise to undertake to conscript the subjects and citizens of 
England who are shirking their duty, who are refusing to go 
abroad, does anyone question for a moment that after the Eng- 
lish Government is given the power to come over here and they 
refuse to go home to join their colors that England would be 
happy to have us conscript them? Now, the only purpose of 
my amendment is that, and that is all I seek ¿»v obtain. Whether 
it is in correct or proper language or not I am not clear, but 
I think it is, and the only purpose I seek to obtain is that when 
they are requiring of your boy and my boy between the ages 
of 21 and 40 years in the next two months that he present 
himself for enrollment, that the same machinery be put in mo- 
tion against the subjects of England, France, Russia, Serbia, 
Rumania, Italy, and let us see how many of them are here, 
so if we reach the point later on when we pass a law that will 
conscript these people of military age we will know at that 
time how much of an army we can get by that system of con- 
scription. Who is going to oppose it? What possible harm can 
come of it? What possible objection can there be to conducting 
this enrollment at this time, gentlemen, of the subjects of foreign 
powers who are here of military age and who refuse to go back 
and defend their flag when they have been fighting over there 
for the last two years and nine months? I ask, Mr. Chairman, 
that the amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 32, noes 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana demands 
tellers. [After counting.] Ten gentlemen have risen, not a 
sufficient number. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CALDWELL: On page 11, line 2, after the word 
“act,” iusert as a new section: 

“Sec. 4a. For the purposes of this act a man shall be considered 21 
on the day before his twenty-first birthday and not to be above 40 until 
the day before his forty-first birthday.” 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amend- 
ment, I will say, is for the purpose of providing that all the 
States shall have the same rule as to when a man becomes 21 
and 41. There are some States—the State of Alabama, for in- 
stance—which fixes the date of the twenty-first birthday as the 
day when a man becomes 21, whereas the State of New York 
fixes it at the day before the twenty-first birthday as the day 
when he becomes 21. This amendment is offered in order that 
every State may have exactly the same day on which a man 
becomes 21 years of age. I think this bill ought to carry that 
provision. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I think the War Department can 
take care of the construction of the law without having us put 
in here the absurd proposition that a man is 21 the day before 
he is 21. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will ask the gentleman if the War Depart- 
ment has not already fixed the rule? 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ALMON: Page 10, line 17, after the word “ States,” 
insert the words “ or State court.” 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I requested time to speak dur- 
ing the time allotted for general debate but failed to secure it, 
as no doubt many others did, on account of the limited time 
and the large number who desired to speak, and, having failed 
to secure unanimous consent to address the House this morn- 
ing, I will now, since the bill has been taken up for reading 
and amendments, avail myself of this opportunity to address 
the House and express my views upon the pending measure. 

I voted against the war resolution and gave my reasons for 
doing so, and it is not necessary or proper to repeat them at 
this time. Time may change the views of some who at that 
time thought I was wrong; but, since the war resolution was 
passed by Congress and approved by the President, I am 
heartily and earnestly in favor of prosecuting the war to a 
successful end. Whether we wanted it or not, we are now in 
the greatest war in the history of the world, against the great- 
est military power in the world. The safety and honor of our 
Nation and the lives and liberty of our people, our homes, our 
women and children are all involved. The situation is indeed 
critical. It may be that we have a long, hard fight before us. 
We may have to raise an army of two or three million soldiers 
and send them to Europe. There may be fighting on this side 
of the Atlantic, too, before it is over. No one knows or can tell 
at this time. It is the imperative duty of Congress to make 
provision for men and money with which to prosecute the war. 
We can not and should not shirk our responsibility and under- 
take to pass it up to some one else. Then, how shall this army 
be raised? Who should be included and who exempted from 
service? 

At the time the war resolution was under consideration in 
the House we all understood from what we could hear and 
read that certain Army officers had prepared a bill to be sub- 
mitted to Congress making provision for this increase of the 
Army. We understood that such a bill would require all of 
_ this great Army to be selected from our young men between 

the ages of 19 and 25; that it failed to make any provision for 
State units, so that men from the same State, or from politi- 
cal subdivisions of the State, could be placed in the same com- 
mand. We also understood that in it there was no provision 
for the selection to be made by local citizens not connected 
with the Military Establishment. This was the bill which I 
had in mind and to which I expressed my opposition in my 
_ remarks on the war resolution. I was then opposed to such a 
measure, and if it were before the House to-day I would op- 
pose it and vote against it. The very idea of drafting our 
19-year-old boys into the military service to fight in the trenches 
in Europe and exempting all over 25 was something that I 
could not and would not indorse or vote for. This turned out 
to be true, as such a measure was sent a few days later by the 
War Department to the Military Committees of the House and 


Senate, but was rejected or amended so as to relieve it of those 
objectionable features. 

Provision for raising this Army must be made now by this 
Congress. The Military Committees of both Houses have had 
the subject under consideration and have had hearings for 
some time. There is but one bill before the House to he con- 
sidered, and we all know that is the only one that can be 
passed by this Congress. Most of the provisions of this bill 
have the approval of each member of the Military Committee 
of the House. It is true that there are two reports from the 
committee—one the majority and the other the minority. The 
only difference between the majority and the minority reports 
of the Military Committee of the House is that the majority 
report favors raising the first 500,000 men by the volunteer 
system, but the bill reported by the committee expressly 
authorizes the President to resort to the selective-draft system 
to raise the first 500,000 whenever he decides that it can not 
be effectively done by voluntary enlistment. It fixes no time 
for the President to make such decision. He might do so in 
24 hours, and it is perfectly reasonable to suppose that he 
would, for the rea~on that he has repeatedly objected to the 
volunteer plan. Why, then, put it within his discretion to do 
something we all know he is opposed to? So, after all, the 
effect of the plan of the majority report is to place it in the 
discretion of the President to undertake to raise the first 500,000 
men by voluntary enlistment, and the result would be that it 
would not be done and all would be raised by one plan, and that 
the selective draft, which the President, the Secretary of War, 
the General Staff of the United States Army, and all the other 
Army experts and officers insist is the best and quickest way 
to raise an army under present conditions and secure an early 
victory. There is in reality no volunteer plan before us to 
vote for. To inject the plan of the majority report into the 
bill would only result in delay and confusion. It is agreed by 
all that the second installment of 500,000 men shall be raised 
by the selective-draft plan. The President and all those con- 
nected with the War Department insist that all should be 
selected under one and the same plan, and that is the selective 
draft. 

The bill before us for consideration now, as amended, fixes 
the age limit from 21 to 40 years. It makes express provision 
for State units, so that men from the same State or political 
subdivisions thereof will be together and in the same command. 
It requires that the boards or tribunals to be appointed to make 
the selections and pass on the exemptions shall be composed of 
citizens not connected with the Military Establishment. The 
House bill fixes the age limit from 21 to 40 years. The Senate 
bill from 21 to 27 years. The difference as to age limits, as well 
as all other differences, will be adjusted between the two Houses 
in the usual way. The bill before us, as we have amended it, 
also provides for an increase of the wages of the private from 
$15 to $30 per month. It also prohibits substitutes and exemption 
from service by the payment of bounty. 

All male persons within the age limits finally fixed in the bill 
will be required to register at such time and place ss may be 
fixed by proclamation of the President, or other public notice 
given by his direcfion. 

The bill as amended expressly exempts from the draft system 
the Vice President of the United States, the officers, legislative, 
executive, and judicial, of the United States and of the several 
States and Territories, and all other persons in the military and 
naval service of the United States, regularly and duly ordained 
ministers and certain others on account of religious creed, who 
are particularly described in the bill, and also authorizes the 
President to exempt from the draft system those engaged in 
industries, including agriculture, who may be determined by the 
President from time to time to be necessary to the maintenance 
of the Military Establishment or the effective operation of the 
military forces during the war, and those in a status with respect 
to persons dependent upon them for support, which renders their 
exemption advisable. The President is also authorized to estab- 
lish throughout the United States tribunals for the purpose of 
enforcing and carrying into effect the terms and provisions of 
the act, together with such regulations as he shall prescribe and 
determine necessary, the members of each of such tribunals to 
be citizens of the United States not connected with the Military 
Establishment. Such exemptions, however, do not relieve any 
State of supplying its quota in proportion that its population 
bears to the total population of the country. 

The question of who will be exempted, including those engaged 
in industries, farmers, and those who have others dependent 
upon them for support, will be passed upon by boards composed 
of citizens who are not connected with the Military Establish- 
ment, and anyone feeling aggrieved by his enrollment or draft 
is given a remedy by habeas corpus proceedings either in a State 
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or Federal court. We are also informed by the Secretary of War 
that the process of registration and selection after registration 
will be under the direction of the governors of the several States, 
through the county officers; that the plan of registration will be 
similar to registration of voters; and that the plan of selection 
will be somewhat after the plan of selection of jurors—all by 
local authorities. 

Instead of referring to the splendid young men who are se- 
lected, and who answer the call of their country in defense of 
the Nation, as “ conscripts,” they should be referred to as selected 
soldiers or “selects,” which implies that they go forth because 
they are selected by those in authority as being capable and de- 
pendable in time of trouble and danger. Why should not the 
young men of Alabama who are selected be referred to as Ala- 
bama’s select soldiers, and the different divisions be given such 
titles as “ First Alabama Select Cavalry ” and “ Fourth Alabama 
Select Infantry,” and so forth? They will be composed of young 
men, some of whom are descendants of those who constituted 
the immortal Fourth Alabama Infantry and other brave and 
patriotic commands during the Civil War. [Applause.] Let all 
the people and the newspapers speak of the plan as the “ draft 
system” and not “conscription,” and of those selected as “ se- 
lects“ and not“ conscripts.” Neither the word “ conscription ” 
nor “conscript ” appears anywhere in the bill. When one comes 
up to all of the requirements of the law and is selected, he goes 
forth in answer to the call of his country just like a juror who is 
selected on account of his qualifications and goes into the jury to 
pass upon the life of his fellow man. One is no more a conscript 
than the other. These are duties which the citizen owes his 
country and his Government. 

From the registration of eligibles there will be selected 500,000 
for the first draft or installment, to be pro rated among the 
States, Territories, and District of Columbia in proportion to the 
population, and credit shall be given to each State or subdivision 
thereof for the number of men who are in the military service 
of the United States as members of the National Guard. It is esti- 
mated that from About 8,000 to 10,000 would be Alabama’s part, 
which would be from 800 to 1,000 from each congressional dis- 
trict, After allowing credit for the number enlisted in the Na- 
tional Guard from the eighth district of Alabama, as provided 
by the bill, it would seem, according to such estimate, that there 
would be only about an average of 100 from each of the seven 
eounties, both white and colored, less than the number who en- 
listed in the National Guard a couple of years ago from some of 
the counties in the district. Probably only 1 out of every 20 of 
those who are required to register will be selected for the first 
installment of 500,000. The percentage would, however, depend 
upon the maximum age limit that may finally be agreed upon 
between the House and Senate. 

I am no doubt like most of the other Members of the House, 
especially from the South, naturally prejudiced against the 
word “ conscript” as applied to soldiers, and at the beginning of 
this war we were inclined to oppose anything like conscription. 
Lasting impressions were made upon my mind when I was a 
boy as we sat around the big log fire at night in our old coun- 
try home, after the Civil War, and heard Confederate soldiers 
whose lives were spared, who were allowed to return to their 
homes, and whom I will always honor, revere, and admire, as 
they told of the contempt and odium attached to the conscripted 
soldiers, who often undertook to evade service by deserting and 
hiding in caves and swamps, and sometimes deserted and joined 
the enemy. No odium should attach to soldiers who are each 
selected like all others, in the manner provided by law, on ac- 
count of their peculiar qualifications. Such soldiers are not 
conscripts. Neither the word “conscription” nor “conscript” 
appears in this bill. The conscript law passed by the Confeder- 
ate Congress gave all an opportunity to volunteer, and no one 
was conscripted until he failed and refused to volunteer, 

It is now evident to us all that there is but one plan that can 
be adopted by this Congress at this time, and that is the draft 
system, which not only has the approval but the earnest and 
hearty support of President Wilson, the War Department, and, 
it seems, a very large majority of both Houses of Congress. 

It is said that every Confederate veteran who is a Member of 
this House and Senator BANKHEAD, of Alabama, the only one in 
the Senate, and almost every one of the 20 Spanish-American 
iow Veterans who are Members of this House favor the selective 

I have not had any military training or experience and know 
but little about military affairs. Our country is in a critical 
condition. We find ourselves unprepared to prosecute this 


great war. We must make preparation, and that as quickly as 
possible. One of the things we all agree must be done, and 
that is to secure at least a half million more soldiers and train 
and equip them as quickly as pessible. 


How ean this be done 


and at the same time have each State furnish its pro rata part? 
Who knows best how to do it? Men like myself, without mili- 
tary training or experience, or men who have been educated by 
the Government in our military schools and have made such 
questions their life work and study—President Wilson, the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy during this war, 
the Secretary of War, also the General Staff of the Army and 
all the other great military experts of this country who have 
been educated and trained by the United States Government 
for military service, instruction, and advice, all indorse and 
insist upon one plan, and that the selective draft, for mak- 
ing this increase in the Army to continue during the war? 
Should we not respect and give weight to their views and 
opinions, realizing, as we must, that the responsibility for the 
conduct and prosecution of this war must rest largely upon 
them? So, taking all of these things into consideration, I be- 
lieve that it is my duty to vote for the bill which has the in- 
dorsement and approval of the President of the United States 
and all those connected with the War Department. To do 
otherwise would mean that I was opposed to making provision 
which would authorize our Commander in Chief to raise an 
army for the prosecution of this war. ° 

As I stated in my remarks on the war resolution, billions of 
dollars will be required to defray the expenses of this war. 
Billions have already been appropriated. Whatever sum may 
be requi be paid, first or last, out of the pockets of the 
Ameri le. This war is going to be a hard experience 
for all of our people. It wiil demand universal sacrifice, but 
this sacrifice should be as equitably apportioned as it is possible 
to be. It should not fall upon any one person in a way that 
means actual want and suffering while another is left untouched. 
Justice in taxation means equality in the effect of the tax upon 
the actual conditions of the people who pay it. It may be a 
far greater sacrifice for a person of small means to be taxed a 
few dollars than for one of wealth to be taxed very heavily. 
It will be just as much the duty of Congress to make provision 
for the raising of money with which to enable the President, 
who is Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, to prosecute 
this war as it is to make provision for the raising of an army 
with which to fight the battles of the war. It will become the 
duty of Congress, however unpleasant it may be, since the war 
has been declared and this additional expense is made abso- 
lutely necessary, to increase taxes, to levy new and additional 
taxes, and to pass many other war measures, No doubt the rate 
of tax on incomes will be greatly increased and the amount of 
exemptions reduced. Many things may be taxed which were 
never taxed before, as the expense of the great Army and Navy 
will be many times as much as it ever was before tn the history 
of the Nation. Stamp taxes will be imposed, no doubt, on 
many things and articles not heretofore taxed during prior 
wars, but I hope and believe that it will all be done in a fair 
and equitable manner. But money is the smallest part of the 
probable cost. Far above money cost is the irrecoverable cost 
in men, that can not be measured by money; a loss which can 
not be computed in gold. 

But when this measure is passed and put into operation by 
our Commander in Chief, the State of Alabama, which I repre- 
sent in part, can be depended upon to furnish her full quota of 
brave and patriotic men as she has always done in the past, 
and they will discharge their duties in a manner creditable to 
themselves, the State, and the Nation. The eighth district of 
Alabama, which I have the honor to represent, embracing the 
beautiful Tennessee Valley, will furnish her full quota from 
her brave and gallant young men who will prove to be as fear- 
less as any soldiers who ever marched upon a battle field. 
There will be no cowards or shirkers among them. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMON]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have not had anything to say on this legislation. I have re- 
frained from participating in it for reasons fairly well known. 
The term of “ conscript ” is awfully odious to me. I suppose that 
feeling is sentimental, and I presume it is because I have lived 
most of my mental life in the history of the United States. 

I voted to retain the volunteer system. I also voted to au- 
thorize Col. Roosevelt to raise a division for European service 
at once. Both of these provisions were stricken out, and, of 
course, nothing is left now to me except to stand by the Nation 
in war; and, therefore, I must vote for the conseript system, 
although it is hard to do so; but we must not declare war one 
day and refuse to raise an army the next day. I wish that the 
membership of this House would listen to the reading of a 
letter in the form of a call from Maj. Smith, of the Third Regi- 
ment of Ohio, in recruiting that regiment. I ask the fairness 
of this House, in justice to our sons who will serve their coun- 
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try on the field of battle, fo put a ban upon such matters as this 
call suggests, for our boys will go into this war, and we do not 
want them branded, as this letter is doing. I want the unanimous 
consent that the Clerk may read this call, which is officially 
signed by the major of the Third Regiment of Ohio. It will 
accentuate our intense opposition to conscription; the uniform 
odium that surrounds this un-American system. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. ALMON. Do you not think it would be a credit to the 
young man who passes this examination and is selected as a 
soldier, and do you not think he would esteem it as an honor, 
and therefore should be referred to as a selected soldier and not 
as a conscript? 

Mr. FESS. When our sons go to this war, if it be their lot 
thus to serve the Nation, I want them to be regarded as men 
who have gone at the call of their country, in order to save the 
honor, if not the life, of this Nation, and I do not want any 
brand to be placed upon them. [Applause.] 

I would say that this article is in the newspaper owned by 
Gov. Cox, of my State, and published in my own district, and 
it is no reflection upon the governor, a former Member of this 
House. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the article. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


* URGENT APPEAL IS ISSUED BY MAJ. SMITH—ARE YOU GOING TO VOLUNTEER 
OR BE A CONSCRIPT SOLDIER? IS ASKED, 


Are you going to be a volunteer or a 9 soldler? is the 
question you are confronted with if you are — 9 for service. 

Imminence of the selective-draft law is fa every man eligible 
for the service in the face. 

There are only four days left before men will face the choice of 
joining by their own free will or by force. 

The Third Regiment needs 400 men to bring it up to peace strength 
and 500 additional to reach the war-strength requirements, 

Men who join now will have the Pee aes of selecti the com- 
pany in which they have the most ends. en the bill goes 

to effect, they will be put wherever the officer sees fit. - 

I perenes would alvise every man who is eligible for service to 
join e and thereby be among the choice, 

If you volunteer, you'll be treated as a gentleman by your fellow 
soldiers. If you're drafted, you'll be branded for life. 

The man who joins now has every advantage over the man who 
waits. He will be fully equipped when he enters the service, and will 
not be subjected to the horrors of the concentration camp. 
` He will have the honor of being a volunteer, fighting for his country, 
and will not be placarded by his comrades with s e. 

Will you act or will you wait until the Federal officer knocks at 
your door, while a jeering crowd stands without? 

i Maj. Leon E. SMITH. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. I judge that is from an officer of the National 
Guard of Ohio seeking volunteers for the National Guard. Does 
not that indicate a lack of willingness on the part of Ohio to 
furnish its quota for the National Guard, and does it not make 
necessary the selective conscription in order to obtain an Army? 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman be given five minutes more. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does it not show that they have not been 
given a chance to volunteer? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I think it is only fair that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] should have a minute in which 
to answer that question, but after the expiration of that time I 
am going to ask to close debate. We must get on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's request is for an exten- 
sion of time. How much? 

Mr. HULBERT. Five minutes. 

Mr. FESS. I do not want that much time. 

Mr. HULBERT. Not exceeding five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the extension of the 
gentleman’s time five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. I think the gentleman ought to have time to 
answer. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I do not ask for five minutes, but 
I do ask for time to say this: That we here propose to conscript 
our boys and then attempt to exempt the boys on the farm. I 
have here seen men demand conscription and then vote to exempt 
their own people. We conscript our boys and then attempt to 
exempt those in the mines. We conscript our boys and then at- 
tempt to exempt those in the munition plants.. Members have 
loudly demanded this conscript system and then, in crowds, 
walked between the tellers to vote an exemption of special 
classes. We do it by the selective draft. I want to know who 
Speaks for the college boy and the boy who is preparing to be 
useful to his country? Is there anybody here? Have they no 


friends.to speak for them—those that do not happen to be en- 
gaged in this or that profession or industry? I know sons who 
have nothing to offer but sound bodies and clean minds and 
pure hearts, Such boys make good soldiers, but I would like to 
have somebody speak for their honor as they go into the field. 
I do not dare in this place speak of rights of our sons, as we 
have been told over and over again that they have no rights. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. While I do not concede the inhuman philosophy 
thus announced, I do not want our sons to be called “ conscripts,” 
even though by your proposed enactment here you are fixing the 
stigma upon those who are denied the common rights never be- 
fore questioned. à 

Mr. MAYS. Why do you call them conscripts? 

Mr. FESS. I mean in the way in which this published call 
comes. It is the general attitude of the entire country toward 
conscription. Now, since we have decided for conscription, do 
we in this Congress want to put a ban or stigma such as that call 
places upon the boys who have no exemption? It is not fair; it 
is not just. These boys have no rights. It is not theirs to ask 
the question why; it is only theirs to do and die. [Applause.] 
If we deny our sons all rights, we can at least protect their 
good names while they tender their services and, it may be, 
their lives. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FESS. My time is up. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on the 
pending paragraph and all amendments thereto be closed. 

- Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have three 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Dent]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Atston]. The Clerk will 
first report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 10, line 17, after the word “ States,” insert the words “or 
State court.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ALMON. It gives the State courts authority. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ALMON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 41, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ALMON : After the word “ than,” on line 18, page 
10, strike out the word “ three,” and, on line 19, strike out the words 
“months nor more than one year” and insert in lieu thereof “ not less 
than one month nor more than six months.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ó 

Amendment by Mr. Sears: Page 10, line 14, after the word “ shall.” 
strike out the word “ willfully” and insert after the word “or” the 
words “ without reasonable excuse.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Srars]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Rose: Page 10, line 8, after the word “ registra- 
tion,” insert “ which proclamation or notice shall be published one 
or more newspapers published in the district where such registration 
is to be made.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Wilsox of Texas: Page 10, line 10, after the 
word “act,” insert the following: “And each person so registering shall 
at such time have the right to offer his services to the country for 
military duty duriog the period of the war, and a record of any such 
tender of services shall be made.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. McCurwrie: Add at the end of the section, on 
line 2, page 4, the follewing proviso: “Provided, That all aliens who 

citizens of the United States shall, upon becoming natural- 
ized, be subject to n and their names shall be certified to 
the proj authorities to ed to the list of those subject to be 
drawn for the Army.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Barunick: After line 2, on page 11, insert the 
following as a new section : 5 

Pe That the President of the United States is hereby authorized to 
enlist and equip an army of not to exceed 1,000,000 male and female 

rsons, to serve no longer than during the term of the war, or a lesser 
erm if the President may so elect, as farm laborers. The President 
shall have power to prescribe all rules and regulations for enlistment, 
for duty assignment, for officers, for pay from farmers receiving the 
services of said persons, or otherwise: Provided, That no officer or 
private of the said agricultural army shall be eligible for retirement 
pay or pensions.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that. 

Mr. BATHRICK, Will the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. No! 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled, 

Mr. MEEKER. I make the point of order. 

Mr. BATHRICK. The Chairman has ruled. Now, gentle- 
men, I think it is needless to assume you are not familiar with 
this question of food and its important relation to the success 
of this war. The Agricultural Department and those gentle- 
men upon whom devolves the labor of accelerating the planting 
of foodstuffs this year are appealing to the farmers of this 
country. I think that is all they are doing. I do not intend 
to condemn them for doing no more than that, but I beg your 
attention to this matter. They are simply appealing to the 
farmers to plant more foodstuffs. Yet in 1915, with the great- 
est prize that could be hung up before anybody to give the last 
ounce of energy to raising more f on the farm, we did 
not have enough. That incentive was the high prices, but it 
did not give us enough in 1915. 

Now the news comes from the West that there is a short wheat 
supply. That means bread lines next winter in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, and our larger cities. This year the same in- 
centive, only to a greater degree, is before all the farmers of 
this country to raise every pound of foodstuffs they can, and 
they are bending their backs to the task, but it fs the price mov- 
ing them more than the appeal. They are doing what they can 
to raise more, but it will be in vain, because they have not enough 
labor. Men high in the Agricultural Department are thoroughly 
familiar with the facts, and they say that we are now short 
1,000,000 men for work upon the farms of this country. You can 
not get more foodstuffs without more labor. So I propose in this 
amendment that the President be simply authorized to do this 
thing. In no sense does it interfere with this bill. In no sense 
can it harm the operations of this bill in any of its provisions, 

and I appeal to the gentlemen of this House to vote this amend- 
ment into law so that the President of the United States may 
mobilize farm labor both male and female. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BATHRICK. As briefly as possible. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman think the cause of the 
‘grain shortage is lack of help, or is it weather conditions? 

Mr. BATHRICK. Oh, well, the weather conditions are one 
factor to be sure, but the shortness of help has left millions of 
‘acres in this country untilled; and if the gentleman has studied 
the question as long as I have, he certainly knows that is true. 
Now, let the President organize men to work on the farms. Cen- 
tral control in this matter is necessary. There are various 
elasses of workers in this country who would make good farm 
laborers, who ean not be used in the trenches, who can not be 
used to make up our regular Military Establishment, and they 
could be drawn on, and if properly mobilized under military con- 
trol, and put where they could do the most good, we would have 
more foodstuffs. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? $ 

Mr. BATHRICK. No; I can not yield at this moment. We 
would feed ourselves, we would feed the allies, and thereby 
accomplish the greatest help that we can give them in this war. 
If you do not do it we will again be short of food supplies, and 


as sure as fate people will die of starvation in this country. 
I tell you, gentlemen, a few of you sit here and smile in the face 
of this great emergency. You do not understand, you do not 
comprehend the danger that confronts the people of this coun- 
try, nor scent the near-by trail of famine. You have got to do 
something practical. An appeal is not enough. When boards 
of trade in cities are offering $3 a day for common labor, what 
chance is there to secure farm labor at $30 per month? You 
can appeal to people until you are black in the face, and you 
can not get enough of them to go. 

Mr. LOBECK. Would this army of farm laborers be paid 
the same as soldiers? 

Mr. BATHRICK. Agriculture is a business proposition, and 
they should get going wages. 

È BECK. How much would they get? 

Mr. BATHRICK. I would ask the farmers to pay regular 
farm wages, and this great army I am talking about to provide 
this food supply will not cost this country one penny. I think 
they should get good wages, as I believe the soldiers of this 
country should have good wages. I believe the pay of private 
soldiers should be double what it is now, and I want farm labor 
to be well paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. , I move that all debate on this 
amendment be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. j 

The CHAIRMAN; The question now is on the amendment 

ffered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BATHRICK]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the President is hereby authorized to utilize the service 
of oer or all d tments and any or all officers or agents of the 
United States, of the several States, Territories, and the District 
of Columbia, in the execution of this act, and all officers and agents 
of the United States and of the several States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, are hereby required to perform such duty in the 
execution of this act as the President shall order or direct, and the 
officers and agents of the several States shall hereby have full au- 
thority for all lawful acts done by them in the execution of this act 
by the direction or uest of the President. Any person charged as 
herein provided with the duty of carrying into effect any of the pro- 
visions of this act or the regulations made or d ons given here- 
under, who shall fail or neglect to perform such duty, and any person 
charged with such duty or having and exercising any suthority under 
said act, regulations, or directions, who shall knowingly make or be a 
party to the maki of any false or incorrect registration, physical 
examinat‘on, exemption, enlistment, enrollment, or muster, or any false 
or incorrect report or return pertaining to any registration, physical 
examination, exemption. enlistment, enrollment, or muster, and any 
person who shall make or be a party to the making of any false state- 
ment or certificate as to the fitness or Liability of himself or any other 
pena for service under the provisions of this act, or r ations made 

y the President thereunder, or otherwise evades or aids another to 
evade the 3 ot this act er of said regulations shall, if not 
subject to Utary law, be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon con- 
vietlon in the proper district court of the United States, be punished 
by imprisonment for not less than six months nor more than one year; 
or, if sub: to military law, shall be tried by court-martial and suffer 
euch punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 12, in line 5, strike out the word “ proper.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 6, after the word “ States,” insert the words “ having 
jur! ction thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. As I recall, we have inserted a new section. The Hay- 
den amendment is inserted as a new section. 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Ordinarily it is the duty of the Clerk in en- 
grossing the bill to number the sections consecutively, regardless 
of what tlie committee or the House may do. I have looked 
through this bill and do not find any reference to a particular 
section except section 1, and in section 8 reference to section 7. 
I think it may make it a little easier for the Clerk if we re- 
number the sections after the Hayden amendment, and then 
when we come to section 8 change that reference, 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that the sections be 
renumbered in consecutive order, in accordance with the adop- 
tion of the Hayden amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, that will be 
done, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. I move that all debate on this section and amend- 
ments thereto be closed in fiye minutes, 


1917. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that | 


debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Mr, Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered b 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. I make a a a of order on that amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. I have listened 
with great care and attention to what the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] said about this matter, and it impressed 
me as having a great deal of weight and merit. There ought 
not to be any stigma attached to persons who go into the mili- 
tary service under this act. It is just as well to put the law in 
such condition that there will be no stigma attached to it. We 
can by amendment make it impossible for them to be stigma- 
tized by such articles as have been read from the newspaper, 
and like the placard or poster that was exhibited here this 
afternoon. w 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. BLAND. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think that the present policy of paying the postmaster $5 for 
each recruit inspires some of these advertisements that have 
been referred to? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think so; and we ought early in 
the game, before there has been any move under this law, to 
make it impossible for anyone to speak in a slighting way 
of a person who is going out to serve his country under the 
provisions of this act. I have nothing more to say, except 
that I think that my amendment ought to be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois) there were 47 ayes and 85 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 11, after the word States, add the words “and 
counties.” 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). The question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

page, 12, line 6, after the word “ States,” add the words “or State 
courts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

ane Clerk read as follows: 


e 12, line 11, after the word “than,” strike out the words “six 
8 nor more than one year and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“one month nor more than six months.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The questién is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment, which I offer as a new section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert as a new section on page 12, line 10, the following: 

“That no person, corporation, partnership, or association shall sell, 
supply, or have in his or its possession any intoxicating or spirituous 
liquors at-any military station, cantonment, camp, fort, post, officers’ 
or enlisted men’s club, which is being used at ie time for military 
purposes under this act, but the Secretary of War may make regulations 
poten one the sale and use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal p = 

Oses. ny person, corporation, partnership, or association violatin 
e oA ne of this section or the regulations made thereunder ‘shail 
unless otherwise punishable — eek: angry of War, be d 
yh Aig a misdemeanor, and be p by a fine of not more than 
1,0 or imprisonment for not eee on 12 months, or both. 
It shall be unlawful to sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicating 
liquor, including beer, ale, or wine 1 or member of — 
itary forces ee con uniform, or to y furnish to such 
or 8 into uors whether in ot Doves or not, or to any. 
person in the — . — of the Army.“ 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that is not germane. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
has been discussed, and I submit to a ruling by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that while there is some 
difference in detail between this amendment and the one form- 
erly ruled on, the ruling should be the same, and the Chair 
therefore sustains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk, continuing the reading of the bill, read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That the qualifications and conditions for voluntary enlist- 
ment as herein a irene shall be the — 5 ADE 1 e 8 exist - 
ing law for mne ms that such re- 
3 must be between the 18 . —.— Pr the time of 
their enlistment; and such en 3 Shall od or the period of the 
3 unless Se savage Hie All enlistments, including those 
the Regular cpt ps ch are in force on the date of the 
9 of this act and would terminate during the emergence r 
shall continue in force du the emergency, unless sooner discha 
but nothi herein contained shall be construed to shorten the period 
of any ng enlistment: Provided, That all persons enlisted or 
drafted ——. any of the provisions of this act shall, as far as c- 
3 e. into units by States and the political divisions of the 
same inthe ftegular That all persons who have enlisted since April 
1 1517. Ather egular Army or in the National z apon 
their ir applicati on, rged upon the termination the 


The eri aa may provide for the discharge of any or all enlisted 
aan gle status with respect to dependents renders such discharge 
advisable; and he may also authorize the employment on any active 
duty of retired enlisted men of the R = — either with their 
rank on the retired list or in higher en des, and such retired 
enlisted men shall receive the full pay ry owances of the grades 
in which they are actively employed. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That the qualifications and conditions for voluntary regs 
ment as herein provided shall be the same as those prescribed by 
existing law for eee in the Regular Army, except that recrui 
must be between of 18 and 40 years at the time of their 
enlistment; and ake enlistments shall be for the ‘perio of the emer- 
gon unless sooner discharged. All enlistments, includin E those in the 
egular Army Reserve, which are in force on the 15 of the Sourav 

of this act and which would terminate during th 9 
continue in force during the emergency, unless . di ged ; shat 


noth! herein 9 shall be construed to shorten the period of 
any e enlistment: Provided, That all persons enlisted or drafted 
under any of the provisions of this act shall as far as practicable be 


88 to unite — Prates and the political divisions of the same: 
d further, Tha 


93 who have enlisted since April 1, 
1917, either in the Re; “Fee 
shall be 


rmy or in the National ee ge upon their 
application, upon the tion of the existing 
* 


1 may, ay porte —.— me N of any or Pee enlisted 
may also authorize the em „. 
aniy of retired enlisted men of the R 
on the retired list or in . gd 
enlisted men shall receive the pa, 
which they are actively employed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 14, after the word “that” insert the word “such.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, my attention has been called to 
the fact that that amendment was put in out of an abundance 
of caution, in the committee. I really think the language was 
all right as it was, because there are no recruits referred to pre- 
vious to that. I am willing to have that amendment rejected. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me it eught not to go in, but does 
not the gentleman want to insert the words “ both inclusive” 
after the word years“? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama desires the 
committee amendment to be rejected? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, in line 15, 
prea the word “years,” by inserting the words both inclu- 
sive.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 15, after the word “years” insert the words “both 
eie 25 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that at the expiration 
of five minutes all debate upon this section and all amendments 
thereto be then closed? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to ask unanimous consent that I be permitted to 
proceed for 10 minutes, if I find it necessary. [Cries of No!“ 


loyment on any active 

y, either with their 
sted grades, and such retired 
y and allowances of the grades in 
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Mr. DENT. I would be perfectly willing myself, but I do not 
think the committee would. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I shall make the request anyway. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I desire about two minutes 
in which to present an amendment which I think the chairman 
of the committee will accept. 

Mr, AUSTIN. And I desire to offer an amendment to this 
section. 

Mx. DENT. Will two minutes be enough? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 5 

Mr. DENT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, if on the final vote this 
bill shall contain a provision by which the patriotism of the 
American people may have reasonable opportunity to be made 
manifest through the voluntary enlistment of its citizens, the 
time therefor to rest in the discretion of the President, I shall 
vote for it. Otherwise, although favoring in the main the other 
provisions, I shall find it consistent with my oath and my con- 
ception of the history of the Republic and the traditions of the 
people to cast my vote against the measure. 

Mr. Chairman, democracy is but the name o7 that condition 
which obtains among men who are in the enjoyment of liberty. 
It is not something that is bestowed by those in authority, 
but rather is the growth resultant from tho passion of the 
people to enjoy freedom. [Applause.] There have been many 
fields where democracy has flourished. Some have failed be- 
cause the group was too small and the territory held not of 
sufficient extent to enable it to be maintai.ed against the 
forces without. Some democracies have failed because they 
were not in truth democracies. The United States is the one 
place in the world where men have achieved liberty, and where 
the population is sufficiently strong numerically to withstand 
assaults from whatever source emanating, vast enough in terri- 
tory, and rich enough in production that, if meed be, can live 
within itself. 

Many causes bring about democracies, but the student of 
history can not-fail to see that the cruelties and devastations 
of war more than all other things combined have caused the 
people to throw off the power, by whatever name exercised, that 
without their consent could order them into battle. The world 
is not yet free from selfishness and men are prone to pursue 
the god of money, and the difference between the richest and 
the poorest in that regard is but one of opportunity. But no 
man is so rich but that he would give all his wealth for his 
life; and no man is so poor that he would yield his life for 
worldly wealth. The psalmist has truly said: “ What a man 
hath, that will he give for his life.” Life is the supreme con- 
cern, 

It is idle to say that some contribute their brains, some raise 
food products, some produce munitions of war, some go to 
battle, and that all contribute alike. The man who furnishes 
money but extends the use of that which he does not need 
and for which he and his heirs will collect interest for the years 
to come. Those who produce the foodstuffs from their toil on 
the farms after all enjoy a prosperity brought about by war- 
time conditions that they would have under no other circum- 
stances. And by the same token men employed in the factories 
receive such wages as never before were paid. But the men who 
are to be sent to the front, and who, in almost every instance, 
will receive much less than in civil life, will be required to 
hazard, not money, not property, but life itself. 

Men may say that the individual shall not be considered, and 
whatever the Government wishes shall be his pleasure, but I 
undertake to say that men who advocate that doctrine have 
little conception of a democracy, and would, if subjects of the 
German Emperor, fitly grace his cabinet. 

On the 5th of this month, in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, when scarcely a seat in the Chamber of this great and 
numerous branch of the people’s Congress was vacant, and 
when the galleries were filled as never before, there was a 
silence, a hush, said to obtain in the death chamber at Sing 
Sing. As a Representative in the Congress I had to determine 
my course then, and it was the most solemn moment of my 
life. I approached the solution at first as an American poli- 
tician. And oh, what a shameful approach! And what a cow- 
ardly answer! It did not satisfy. Then I sought as a Con- 


gressman to make determination, when I quickly found my- 
self coming to the same conclusion as I had in weighing the 


question as an American politician. In either case I could 
not help setting myself apart from the masses of the people, 
and I was not content. 

Then I walked on the earth and touched elbows with the 
plain people, I listened to their heart throbs; I pictured their 
dreams, their hopes, their aspirations, I knew their love of 
liberty, their fear of God. I saw clearly how they deprecated 
the great war in Europe, and how, could their prayers have been 
answered, not a shot would have been fired, not a life taken, 
not a drop of blood shed. They appreciated that it was not 
theirs to say who should prevail in the struggle of death and 
destruction which grew out of the edicts, purposes, and schemes 
of crowned heads in Europe, and their hope was that the people 
there, tiring sometime of the oppressions of selfish and base 
rulers and ruthless interests, would see the light of democracy 
as it shone forth from this land of the free, and emulating our 
people, would themselves be free. Thus comprehending, my 
course became clear, and when I cast my vote against declaring 
war I was nevey so in accord with the common man and so in 
harmony with God. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the General Staff of the Army, created by 
law, which the Congress of a free people passed, now arrogates 
to itself the power to determine the form and substance of laws, 
to comply with which many men must yield life itself. Shall I, 
as a free Representative of a free constituency, yield obedience 
to this little band of presuming gentlemen and at their behest 
vote for a conscription law and at the same time do violence to 
my own convictions on the subject, as well as tear away the 
foundation stones of the traditions of a free people? Gentlemen 
have said here that we should follow the President. 

Why, gentlemen, the President himself may be but the victim 
of the General Staff of the Army, and having succeeded for the 
moment in dimming his vision of democracy, the same agency 
hopes to prevail upon Congress io surrender its convictions, 
Gentlemen, let us stand forth as sponsors of a free people and 
show our independence, and we will encourage the President in 
his, and together we will save to the people, our own American 
people, if you please, their liberties, their traditions, and their 
very lives. I wonder if it ever occurred to gentlemen who speak 
so glibiy of the determination of the War Department as to just 
whose country this is. This is a people’s country, inhabited by 
free men, long used to the enjoyment of liberty, and who, 
though their representatives in Congress may yield their rights 
so far as they can, will in their own good time and in a per- 
fectly constitutional and effective manner restore them all. 

Men engaged in inflaming the minds of the people that they 
may consummate their own wicked purposes direct their bat- 
teries against the Kaiser. They feign not to know and would 
have the people never learn that the Kaiser, wicked and 
tyrannical as he may be, is after all only the instrument in his 
part of the world through which the moneyed oligarchy plies its 
evil trade. Germany will not be free when it has only thrown 
over the Kaiser. It will be free when it is able to cast out the 
money changers. So with the other powers of Europe which 
are now enthralled under the yoke of monarchical government ; 
likewise our own country. 

Kings may be tyrannical or benevolent, but they are retained, 
fostered, kept alive that wicked and designing men behind the 
scenes may visit tax burdens and reap a rich collection of spoils. 
This country of ours, unhampered with kings, yielding obedience 
only to the principles of democracy, rich in resources, proud of 
its history, has to-day within its borders thousands of starving 
people and millions of other people who can barely obtain the 
necessities of life. These conditions, Mr. Chairman, are not 
due to the crowned heads of Europe, the English King, the 
Russian Czar, or the German Kaiser. They are due, and wholly 
due, to the damnable conspiracy of the consolidated money 
power of the world, and which in this country has its lair in 
Wall Street. And, Mr. Chairman, so far as this country was 
concerned, the war was fostered by this very oligarchy, which, 
grown rich through the suffering, privation, and needs of the’ 
peoples of Europe, and fearing that out of the result of that 
war their investments in allied securities, aggregating billions, 
would be endangered, and knowing that at its conclusion the 
profits they had enjoyed during its progress would cease—this 
yery oligarchy, through as wicked a purpose as ever prompted 
man to lie in wait in the dark to cut the throat of his fellow 
man, urged this country to enter a war, with the commence- 
ment of which it had no part, that their profits—and oh, such 
conscienceless profits—might continue for another term of years. 

I warn them to beware. This country and its institutions are 
in no danger from any source except from the wickedness of 
certain interests within, and my faith is that while these inter- 
ests are powerful for the moment, that In comparison with ali 
the people they are so few in number that the righteous will 
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rise in their might and drive into the sea those who have brought 
about in a peace-loving Republic the horrors and fears of war, 
and will not permit their sons to be slaughtered that the money 
power of the world may realize its hopes. [Applause.] For, 
Mr. Chairman, the ultimate scheme of the money interests is to 
distribute the debts of this war, heretofore contracted and here- 
after to be made, among all the people of the world and to cause 
them to be impoverished all the days of the generations to come ; 
and the further purpose is to enforce the collection thereof 
through a combination of standing armies, not the least of 
which is to be kept and maintained in this free Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, many Members, while professing to admire the 
volunteer soldier and to abhor conscription, have, nevertheless, 
announced their intention to vote for conscription, because they 
say the President wishes that plan to be adopted. I know that 
to men who have not stout hearts there is no refuge like a strong 
temple, and just now they look upon the President as the citadel 
of protecting power; but I know as well that when the storm 
shall break and the temple is threatened, and when only strong 
men will stay to stem the tide, these same men will desert the 
President. And if the supreme test comes, and the struggle 
in this country shall be to maintain constitutional gov- 
ernment, and when the men here who stand for constitutional 
government shall be engaged shoulder to shoulder with the 
President to maintain it, then these very men who profess such 
allegiance to the President now will be the first to take to 
the bushes of darkness, 

Gentlemen, let us not forget that this is a free country. We 
should not lose sight of the picture or the effect it will have on 
the minds of the people when the taxgatherer shall come in the 
morning and knock at an humble door and the father shall open 
it—the father who has been upright, honest, and hard working, 
whose hair is grayed, whose face is wrinkled, his shoulders 
stooped—and is required to give up the little he has. And then 
in the afternoon, when a sergeant and four troopers shall knock 

at that same humble cottage door and it is opened by the mother, 
whose temples are prematurely whitened, in whose eyes there is 
that distressed look of the mother who has sacrificed every*per- 
sonal comfort that she might rear a family in liberty, secure 
from the domination of European military service, hannted now 
by a fear she never knew before, and is told to yield up her first 
born, the boy on whose face there is the first growth of down 
and whose voice is just beginning to be like father’s—Mr. 
Chairman, with these people free and having the right to vote 
it does not require a prophet to determine what will take place 
in this country. Mr. Chairman, I am no pacifist nor do I come 
from that kind of blood. History does not record, for they 
were an humble people, but the fact remains that men of my 
blood and name have served as volunteers in every war that 
this country ever had; and if my brethren from the South will 
pardon, I should like to say always on the historically right 
side. My father was a volunteer and private soldier in Com- 
pany B, Thirty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, a 
regiment commanded by the late Gen. John C. Black, than whom 
a more constant Democrat nor more distinguished citizen never 
had a seat in this House and as gallant a soldier as ever drew a 
sword. Mr, Chairman, and with this I conclude, shall I, the first 
of my blood measureably to emerge from obscurity, do violence 
to the liberty for which my forebears fought? Never! I am 
free, made free by the blood of men who dared all and defied 
every autocrat; and, being free, I refuse to have part in making 
slaves of other men, [Applause.] 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. SANFORD: 


Tage 13, after line 3, insert “and 
= A ico who have enlisted in the 


National Guard ‘since June 3, 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, when the national-defense 
act of June 3, 1916, went into effect it absorbed under its pro- 
visions the militia organizations of the several States, but made 
very radical changes in the relation of the members of these 
organizations to the Federal Government. 

Then came the emergency which required the presence on the 
Mexican border of all available men, and almost before the pro- 


visions of the new law could be understood the men in the old- 


militia organizations of the States came forward and without 
asking too many questions offered themselves unreservedly for 
this service. They did not hesitate to sign the new form of 
oath required of each and every one of them. They did not 
count the cost to themselves, their families, or their future. 
They were soldiers. After that emergency had passed they came 
home and began for the first time to ask questions about their 
obligations to the Government, only to find that they were 
bound as hired soldiers to hold themselves in readiness to re- 


spond at all times during a six-year enlistment that they had 
in many cases at least entered on unconsciously. 

If the present emergency should last but two years, these 
particular soldiers will come out of the war with years of 
soldier service to look forward to. This is contrary to the spirit 
of this bill, the averred purpose of which is to place obligations 
equally on all. The bill now provides that those who have 
enlisted this month or who shall enlist hereafter in the National 
Guard may be discharged after the present emergency. The pur- 
pose of my amendment is to assure the old and faithful mem- 
pe of the guard that when this war is over they, too, are 

ee, 

One dares to hope that by that time the new system which 
recognizes the universal character of the liability to service 
will be firmly established and that there will be no need for 
Federal reliance on State troops. 

The men of the National Guard need no urging to come for- 
ward at this time, but they are entitled to this earnest of fair 
treatment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state that the gentle- 
man from New York submitted that amendment to me, and I 
think it is only fair for the National Guard that it be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


33 offered by Mr. Austin: At the end of line 13, page 13, 


„Provided, That on and after April 1, 1917, the basic pay of all 
enlisted men during the continuance of war shall be increased $15 a 
month over and above the rates of as fixed by law proper for times 
of peace: Provided, further, That this rate of shall apply to en- 
listed men of the National 1 Guard | galled or draf Ned into the service of 
the United States during the war.“ 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that I do not think that amendment should come in 
as an amendment to that section. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. DENT. Section 9 of the bill is the one that provides for 
pay and allowances. I think it would. be very much more ap- 
propriate as an amendment there. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If I can have the gentleman’s support, I 
would just as soon offer it later as now. 

Mr. DENT. Well, I do not know. I could not promise the 
gentleman that I would support it, and I hope the gentleman 
will wait until we reach section 9. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment 
for the present. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page, 2 Pee! 1, after the word “same” strike out the semicolon and 
insert “and shall not be a assigned to duty in any European country 
except they expressly volunteer for such service.” 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, if you will give me just a 
few minutes I will not take up the five minutes. I want to 
say this—— 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I understood the committee 
ordered the time closed in 10 minutes. How much of that time 
has been consumed I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was a unanimous-consent agreement. 
The gentleman’s amendment can be voted upon but the time for 
debate has closed. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may have two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may pro- 
ceed for two minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the 
House is committed to this bill, which is now a conscript bill, 
I shall vote against the Kahn amendment, and I would like 
to perfect this bill so that I can vote for it, but I can not vote 
for it so long as there is no provision in the bill which will 
encourage volunteering. 

If we will insert in this bill a provision that the Army of the 
United States will not be assigned to duty in foreign lands, 
we will have all the volunteers we need, and you will take the 
sting out of your conscription, so that it will meet the approval 
of the American people. As it is, it is absolutely obnoxious, 
and will not meet with the approval of the country, and I fear 
will be a failure. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 1, after the word “same,” strike out the semicolon 
and insert “ and shall not be assigned to duty in any European country, 
except they volunteer for such service,” 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amend- 
ment for the purpose and desire to perfect this bill so that it 
will more nearly meet what I believe to be the sentiment of the 
people of the country, and especially of those in my district. 

Earlier in the day, by a vote of the committee, it became evi- 
dent that the membership of the House is overwhemingly in 
favor of “selective conscription” as against voluntary enlist- 
ment” as the best method of raising an army for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, in which we have most unfortunately become 
involved. It is needless to say that I think this is a serious 
mistake. 

So far as I have been able to learn it is not resorted to in 
any country except as a last resort, and conscription has always 
been very objectionable everywhere, and especially in this 
country, and whenever resorted to has met with great opposi- 
tion. 

This is no doubt due to the fact that we have been teaching 
and proclaiming against militarism and military service, and 
especially compulsory military service, but, rather, have been 
boasting of our liberties and freedom. For this reason I have 
been strongly in favor of voluntary enlistment. 

It has, however, apparently been decided that what we want 
is not a volunteer army but an army raised by selective 
conscription, for it is asserted in this way each State and 
every community will bear an equal burden and it will be pos- 
sible to conserve our resources and develop the greatest pos- 
sible strength. 

The bill provides and it is the purpose of the administration 
to exempt from the draft those engaged in raising and produc- 
ing the things needed for the prosecution of the war and only 
draft those who can be spared, and especially those not at work 
in needful occupations or perhaps not at work at all. 

The exemptions are to include miners, railroad men, farm- 
ers, and so on, and especially those engaged in industries neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the Military Establishment of the 
country. 5 ; 

It is also hoped that rich and poor alike shall serve with 
absolutely no preference shown whatever. 

This plan of selective conscription has been very widely com- 
mented on, and as a result many letters and telegrams have 
been received by Members urging the adoption of the plan. 

It can not be denied that the plan is an .deal one in theory, 
and I hope will prove successful in its practical application, but 
I notice that those most insistent for its adoption, those writing 
and wiring, practically all belong to the classes that hope to be 
exempt from the draft. 

Now, it is evident that all can not be exempt; E so, no army 
could be raised. Vhat I am concerned about is what will those 
think about it who will be drafted. 

It has been asserted time and again, and just as often denied, 
that we can not raisè an army of sufficient size by the volunteer 
system. If our people are not enlisting there is a reason for it. 
I am sure they are not lacking in patriotism nor love of coun- 
try. In my judgment, we need not go far to find the reason, In 
the first place, the President has not as yet issued a call for 
volunteers. While efforts have been made to get recruits for 
the Army with rather poor results, the truth is that the term of 
enlistment is entirely too long. Men do not care to leave their 
positions and their homes to enlist for seven years, except where 
there is an actual crisis confronting the Nation or when our 
country is in danger of invasion. 

Nor do many of our men care to enlist to fight in foreign 
countries and fight the battles of other nations which this coun- 
try and especially the men who do the fighting had no part or 
responsibility in bringing about. 

If the enlistments are to be for service in this country and 
only for the duration of the war there is no question but that the 
response will be quick, immediate, and in sufficient numbers for 
our every requirement. 

As I have said, I believe the draft will be extremely objec- 
tionable—of course, only to those that are drafted—but if you 
will adopt my amendment it will be less so, because it will pre- 
vent them from being sent to the battle fields of Europe unless 
they themselves elect to go. 

I sincerely hope and plead most earnestly in behalf of the 
men who will be drafted that you adopt this amendment. Do 
not send them to Europe without their consent. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected, 


Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk rand as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Kraus: Insert immediately at the end of sec- 
tion 6 as a new section the following. 

“ That all persons who are employed b; 
inafter stated shall not on enlistment 
right to old-age pension, or interest in any insurance fund they may 
have acquired by reason of the discontinuance of their service to and 
with such traploze: during the period of the present war. The em- 
porra hereinbefore referred to are any and all corporations, assccia- 
ions, organizations, partnerships, firms, and individuals who are en- 
gaged in the transportation of interstate or foreign commerce, or in 

e manufacture or sale of commodities that are the subject and be- 
come articles of barter, exchange, or sale in interstate or foreign com- 
therce, and who at the time of the enlistment of sucl employee are 
maintaining a system of seniority to determine the present or future 
rights or emoluments of their employees, or are maintaining an old- 
age pension fund, or are maintaining an employees’ insurance fund. 
On request made by such employee he shall be reinstated in the sery- 
ice of such employer, In the grade and with the rank as to seniority 
rights and old-age pension rights and insurance rights that. he held 
at the time of his enlistment: Provided, That such employee shall make 
application for reinstatement in the service of such employer within three 
mre after his discharge from the armed forces of the Govern- 
ment.” j 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. On what ground? 

Mr. DENT. On the ground it is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. KRAUS. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it takes care of 
the positions of the enlisted men after their terms of enlistment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say, after running through 
the amendment, it does not look to the Chair to be germane and 
the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, I submit, of course, to the 
eae of the Chair, but I would like to have one minute upon 
t 


y employers of the classes here- 
ose any right of seniority or 


is. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I object—I withdraw the 
objettion. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have your at- 
tention expressly for less than one minute. The purpose and 
intention of this amendment is merely to protect the positions 
the men hold at the time they join our new army so far as 
their rights of seniority and old-age pensions are concerned in 
companies that are maintaining such departments and fixing 
relative rights of their men at this time, by seniority methods, 
provided within 90 days after the end of the term of enlistment 
they apply for reinstatement. In other words, you merely put 
them back at the point they left. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That the appointments authorized and made as provided by 
the second, fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs of section 1 and 
by section 7 of this act, and the temporary appointments in the Regu- 
lar Army authorized by the first paragraph of section 1 of this act, shall 
be for the period of the emergency, unless sooner terminated by dis- 
charge or otherwise. The President is bereby authorized to discharge 
any officer from the office held by him under such appointment for any 
cause which, in the judgment of the President, would promote the 
public service; and the general commanding any division and higher 
tactical organization of territorial department is authorized to appoint 
from time to time military boards of not less than three nor more than 
five officers of the forces herein provided for to examine into and report 
upon the capacity, qualifications, conduct, and efficiency of any com- 
missioned officer within his command other than officers of the Regu- 
lar Army holding permanent or provisional commissions therein. Each 
member of such board shall be superior in rank to the officer whose 
qualifications are to be inquired into, and if the report of such board 
be adverse to the continuance of any such officer, and be approvedsby 
the President, such officer shall be discharged from the service at the 
discretion of the President with one month's pay and allowances. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I suggest to the gentleman from Alabama that, in line 
12, page 14, he offer an amendment to strike out the words 
“section 7” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ the last pre- 
ceding section.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I accept that. I overlooked it. 
That is in line with the suggestion the gentleman made a little 
while ago. 

Mr. MANN. It is no longer section 7. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
that change may be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the change indicated may be made. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 12, strike out the words “section 7" and insert the 
words “ the last preceding section.” ) 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 
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The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make the formal 
amendment to strike out the last two words, if it is in order at 
this time. Mr. Chairman, I desire just one minute’s time upon 
this nmendment merely to say that I earnestly, honestly, and 
heartily believe in the volunteer system, and so voted, and to 
the best of my ability for a short time addressed the committee. 

I agree with the Speaker of the House, and this perhaps is 
the only opportunity I may have to say so, that the Committee 
of the Whole House by a decided majority having turned down 
the volunteer system, while I would be glad if I could by my 
vote reinstate it and put it in the bill and pass it, yet I am 
up against this proposition: As the volunteer system is to go 
out, evidently, by the action of the House and Senate as well, 
I can not vote against giving the power to draft, because it is 
that or nothing, and I am for an efficient Army under existing 
conditions. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman about a sec- 
tion already passed. I intended to ask it then, but I did not 
have the opportunity. Section 7 says: 


That the President is authorized to appoint for the period of the exist- 
ing emergency such 88 ofticers of appropriate grades as may be 
necessary for duty with brigades, divisions, and higher units in which 
the forces provided for herein may be organized by the President and 
the genera officers of appropriate grade for the several Coast Artillery 

stricts. 


I wanted to ask the gentleman if that gives the President 
authority to appoint a general above the grade of major gen- 


eral? Is that the intention? 
Mr. DENT. No. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS, It does not? 
Mr. DENT. No. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS. It says “appropriate grades as may be 


necessary for duty with brigades, divisions, and higher units.” 
For a higher unit than a division the appropriate grade would 
be lieutenant general, would it not? 

Mr. DENT. I confess my attention had not been called to 
that language. I had overlooked it, but it was not the intention 
of the committee to allow the appointment of anybody but a 
major general. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I was going to suggest that to the gen- 
tleman. Under this section it occurs to me that the President 
can appoint lieutenant generals to command the corps and can 
appoint a full general to command an army. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Or field marshal. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Not a field marshal, because I under- 
stand we have no such thing. Now, the grades of lieutenant 
general and of general have been reserved in all our history for 
military men of very distinguished ability and conspicuous 
service in time of war. Gen. Grant, and maybe Gen. Sherman 
and Gen. Sheridan, were made full generals. Gen. Miles was 
made a lieutenant general. McArthur, I am told, was a lieu- 
tenant general. But I take it it is not the purpose of this 
House to authorize the President right out of hand to appoint 
lieutenant generals, and certainly not to appoint full generals. 

Mr. DENT. It certainly was not the purpose of this com- 
mittee to have it done, because the present law limits the ap- 
pointment of major generals, and there was nothing expressly 
in the law, unless the point the gentleman calls attention to 
would make a change in it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I ask unanimous consent to revert to 
section 7 and insert “their appropriate grade not above the 
grade of major general.” 

Mr DENT. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, it is out of order be- 
cause the section I am speaking of now has been 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to refer 
to section 7 for the purpose of amending it by adding on page 
13, line 16, after the word “grades,” the words “not above 
major general.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to return to the section indicated for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. DENT. To have it read “not above the rank of major 
general.” 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, suppose it should 
happen that we were sending an army of 100,000 or half a 
million over to the other side of the water, does not the gen- 
tleman from Alabama think that we ought to have an officer 
to command them of as high a rank as any officer in the French 
or English Army, rather than to put our troops under the orders 
of an English or French general? 


LY——99 


Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that this question 
was not presented to the committee in any manner, shape, or 
form, except there has been a proposal to change the law in 
another bill which would provide for the reestablishment of the 
rank of general and lieutenant general, but the committee has 
not considered that at all. It ought to be considered in another 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. I am not in favor myself of writing such a pro- 
vision in this bill as a part of this law, which we may be called 
upon to change next week. And if we are ever to send an army 
over to France we ought to send a general in command of them 
who will be on equal terms with the generals in the foreign 
armies. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my request to re- 
turn to the section. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. . The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Page 15, line 8, after 
the word “allowance,” insert the following: 

“ Provided, That all commissioned officers of the National Guard 
when mustered into the ya i of the United States, without regard 
to the length of time they may have served in an inferior rank, shall 
receive as pay for their said services, as long as they are engaged in 


the service of the United States, the same emolument that is paid officers 
of like rank in the Regular Army of the United States.” 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I offered this amendment for this reason, that when 
officers of the National Guard are enlisted into the Regular Serv- 
ice that they shall receive the same emolument—— 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. What pay would they get without this 
provision? 

Mr. WOOD of Indigna. I was going to explain to the gentle- 
man. This was the practice during the late unpleasantness in 
Mexico. A member of the National Guard, when taken into the 
Regular Army, if he was serving as captain at the time he was 
mustered into the Regular Service, unless he had served three 
years as lieutenant, would not receive the pay of a captain in 
the service of the United States until the time he served as cap- 
tain added to that he had served as first lieutenant amounted 
to three years’ service as first lieutenant. He is charged with 
all the responsibility of a captain; he is charged with all the 
duties of a captain, but receiving the pay of a lieutenant. That 
is absolutely unfair, and it occurs to me that the very sugges- 
tion is sufficient to warrant that such a wrong be cured. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is the gentlemen well informed 
that men who were in the National Guard and drafted into the 
Federal Service for duty on the Mexican border did not receive 
the pay of the grade for which they were commissioned? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I know absolutely what I am talking 
about, and I cite one instance where a captain of the Medical 
Corps who had served about a year and a half as a lieutenant 
in that corps became captain immediately on his being mustered 
into the United States service and received one month’s pay as 
captain, and then they discovered there was a law. prohibiting 
that thing until his length of time should amount to a three- 
year service as first lieutenant. And he served all the rest of 
the time until they were called back from the border and only 
received the pay of first lieutenant. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the next section cover it? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not think it does. 

Mr. MANN. The next section provides he shall receive the 
pay of the corresponding grade in the Regular Army. Of 
course, the pay of the Regular Army captain is increased after 
five years’ length of service. That National Guardsman would 
receive only the basic pay, but he would receive the basic pay 
of a captain under that provision. That is perfectly clear. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. May I inquire of the gentleman 
whether this case that the gentleman referred to was the case 
of a man belonging to the Medical Reserve Corps before he was 
mustered into the Federal service? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Was he not commissioned as of 
the grade he had in the Medical Reserve Corps? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No. He was mustered in as a captain; 
but from the fact that he had not served three years as a lieu- 
tenant he received only the pay of a lieutenant, although he 
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was discharging all the duties and resonsibilities of the rank 


ne held. : 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. As a member of the Medical Re- 
Serve Corps, he was not a member of the National Guard. He 
was then in the Federal service, at that time, and subject to all 
the regulations to which a: Federal Army officer is subject. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. He was of the grade of captain. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. He was not a member of the 
National Guard. 3 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana: Ido not care whether he was a mem- 
ber of the National Guard or not. If he was charged with the 
responsibility of a captain, he ought to receive the pay of a 
captain. 

Mr: DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this sec- 
tion and amendments thereto shall close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto be closed. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. [Mr. Woop]. 

The question was taken, and: the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 9. That all officers and enlisted men of. the forces herein 
for, other than the Regular Army, shall be in all respects: on 
footing as to pay, allowances, and pensions as officers and enlisted men 
of corresponding grades and length of service in the Regular Army. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHATRMAN. Ts the gentleman from Maryland a mem- 
ber of the committee? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I am not. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Iowa a member of 
the committee? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. s 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Huts of Towa: Page 15, Une 13, change 
the period to a colon and add: Provided, That during the continuance 
of the war with Germany the pay of. the enlisted men of the forces: 
herein provided for shall 0 per month, and that each enlisted man 
in the forces herein provided for shall for such time as he shall serve 
in the military service of the United States during tne continuance of 
said war receive the monthly pay of $30 a month.“ 

Mr; MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. . 

Mr: DENT. I understand the gentleman reserves a point of 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order against the amendment. Does the gentleman 
desire to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. MANN. I think it is subject to a point of order, but I 
lenve that to the Chair. However, F do not believe in diserimi- 
nating against those who are drafted into the service as is done: 
in the amendment that is proposed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer a substitute 
or amendment which meets the objection made by the gentle- 
man from Ilinois I offer my substitute now. It is in the 
hands of the Clerk. It meets the criticism or objection of the 
gentleman from Hlinois. 

Mr. GOOD. Let us settle the point of order first. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish te be heard, Section 8 provides that the pay of the 
force herein provided for shall be the same pay as is provided 
for the enlisted men in the Regular Army. I think perhaps this 
amendment is subject to a point of order in this: It not only 
increases the pay of the force herein provided for but also in- 
creases the pay of the Regular Army enlisted man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that the effeet of the amendment at the 
desk? 

Mr. GOOD: T think it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains: the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD: Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. T ask, Mr. Chairman, that my amendment be 
now presented. 

Mr. GOOD. I offer the following amendment. The gentle- 
man can offer his as a substitute later. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee has offered 
a substitute to the pending amendment. Of course, that could 
not be offered as a substitute to the amendment, because the: 
amendment is held to be out of order. 


rovided 
e same 


Mr. GOOD. I offer an original amendment. 
Mr, AUSTIN. Then, I offer mine as a substitute for his: 
amendment. 8 
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Mr. GOOD. Let the amendment be read, Mr.. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Goon: Page 15, line 13, change the period to a. 
colon and add: 

“ Provided, That during the continuance of the war with Germany the 

pay of the enlisted men of the forces of the United States hercin pro- 

vi for other than the Regular Army shall be $30 a month, and each 

enlisted man of the forces herein provided: for other than the Regular 

Army shall for such time as he shall serve in the military service of the 

United States during the continuance of caid war receive the monthly 

pay of! $30 a month.“ 
The CHAIRMAN. To which amendment the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Austr] offers an amendment, which can be 
reported at this time. The Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered as a substitute by Mr. Austin: At the end of line 
13, pase 15, insert: 
‘Provided, ‘That on and after April 1, 1917, the basic pay of all 
enlisted men during the continuance of the war shall be increased $15 
over and above the rate of pay proper fixed by law in time of peace: 
Provided further, That this rate of pry shall apply to enlisted men of 
the National’ Guard called or drafted into the service of the United 
States during the war.” 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentieman from Tennessee: to the amend- 
ment I have offered. The substitute was clearly subject to a 
point of order. My amendment was not subject to a point of 
order, but no point of crder having been made against. the: 
substitute I hope the amendment offered by. the gentleman from 
Tennessee will prevail. It accomplishes just what I desired to. 
accomplish. Gentlemen, we are transacting serious business 
in this House to-night. Let no one underestimate its impor- 
tance. I ask you to vote for the substitute to my amendment. 
We are conscripting 1,000,000 of men from the farms and the 
ene and the places of business throughout the United 
tates. 
We are providing that the conscripted man when in the mili- 
tary service of the United States shall receive pay of but $15 
a month, Canada, right across the line, a people speaking the 
same language and having, the same aspirations, pays. her en- 
listed men $33.a month, and makes provision for the soldier's 
family. Should we do less for our boys? 
Mr. SIMS. The Canadian soldiers are volunteers.. 
Mr. GOOD. We ought, at least, gentlemen, to place the en- 
listed man on the same footing that we place capital. I have 
before me the report of the hearing before the committee on 
seacoast fortifications. Gentlemen, I ask you not to interrupt. 
We are sending these boys to the trenches. Let us be fair with 
them, because you will have to answer to the father and the 
mother, who will have to hire some one to take the place of the 
boy who goes to the front, and they will have to pay more than 
$15 a month. We fixed the pay at $15 a month when the average 
rate of pay to the farm hand in the United States was about 
$15 a month and board. To-day there is hardly a farming com- 
munity in the United States where the farm hand does not re- 
ceive: more than $30 a month, up to as much as $45 a month 
and beard. I have here a statement made before the Coni- 
mittee. on. Seacoast Fortifications as to what we are doing for 
industry. Weare buying limbers for 3-inch guns from. the manu- 
facturers. and we have never bought one for less than $1,586. 
We are manufacturing the same thing in the arsenals of the 
United States, and have never manufactured one that cost us 
more than $686. You say to the manufacturer, “The price of 
your patriotism shall be 300 per cent profit,” but you say to. the 
enlisted man and to the drafted man whom you send into the 
trenches to receive shot and shell of the manufacturer, “ The 
price of your patriotism shall be a loss of from two to three 
times your earning capacity.” Is it fair? Is it just? [Ap- 
plause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. DENT. I would like to have an agreement, if we can 
possibly reach it, that the debate on this proposition may close 
in a reasonable time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want five minutes, 

Mr. MANN. I just want a minute or two. I have a prob- 
lem for you that you can not either one of you answer. 

Mr. DENT. I ask* unanimous consent that debate on this 
proposition close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. The time I want to use will be neither for 
nor against the proposition. I should like to have a little 
more time, because I want to ask a question. 

Mr. BARNHART. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, does the gentleman from Alabama include me in that 10 
minutes for 5 minutes? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman: from Alabama is not specifying 
anybody, but is leaving recognition to the Chair. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. BARNHART. I shall object unless I can have 5 min- 
utes. I have not taken 10 minutes time of the committee in 
all this discussion. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Moye to close debate. 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that we certainly 
could get a vote on this bill by this hour. This is a proposition 
that I think ought to be left for the consideration of the com- 
mittee in an independent bill and not in this particular meas- 
ure, and I am going to move that all debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto be closed in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close at the 
expiration of 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I made the point of order a 
moment ago against one of the amendments that was offered, 
because it provided for an increase in the pay of enlisted men. 
I supposed that some one would have an amendment couched in 
proper language. Two amendments have been offered since 
then, both proposing to increase the pay of the enlisted men, 
but no increase of pay for the drafted man. Now, of course, at 
present all men in the Army below commissioned officers are 
enlisted men; but when you provide for an army of a million 
men by enlistment and another million by drafting, the gentle- 
man’s amendment would not reach the men who are drafted 
but would only reach the men in the Regular Army and the 
National Guard. I am not in favor of that discrimination. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman understands that the language 
of the bill was followed. 

Mr. MANN, The language of the bill that was followed was 
not the language of the bill that is to be passed, and even if the 
bill was passed in the form in which it was brought in, if any- 
body had been drafted he would not have received an increase 
in pay. I do not know what terms should be used, but I am very 
certain you will not increase the pay of the men who are drafted 
by calling them enlisted men, because they are not. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I heartily indorse this amendment, and if it is not 
sufficient to provide the additional pay for the conscripted men 
as well as the volunteers, it ought to be put in such form that 
it will do so. : 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want to suggest, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me, that it does cover the drafted men, and this amendment 
was drawn by an official of the War Department. 

Mr. BARNHART. My religious training and conviction, both 
by inheritance and by adoption, has always convinced me that 
the practice of nations going to war to determine questions of 
state by seeing which side can pile up the dead and wounded 
the highest is wrong; that our 2,000 years of Christian civiliza- 
tion ought to haye found a humane way to settle such disputes. 
But we are attacked by an enemy, who blows up our ships and 
kills our people; and I am in favor not only of providing all the 
men necessary by volunteers, if possible, because that, I be- 
lieve, is the patriotic way, but by conscription if necessary. 
Then, back of it all I want to see this Government, great and 
rich and resourceful as it is, furnish the means to pay the 
men who go to the front to fight its battles for it, at least as 
much money as men can earn at home who are left out of 
danger to continue in the vocations that will furnish them pros- 
perity not only for the present, but after the war is over when 
the soldier boys are out of their jobs, and I hope, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this amendment will prevail. [Applause.] 

I said I favor trying the volunteer plan. I do this because 
we have not yet given the patriotic manhood of our country 
the privilege of volunteering their services during this war. 
No such call has been issued, for there is no law now to that 
effect. I favor trying the volunteer plan while we are putting 
conscription into effect, which, we are told, will require four 
to six months’ time. During this time I believe thousands and 
thousands would volunteer and be put into immediate training. 
I favor trying the volunteer system because it will put men of 
the same States and communities into the same companies and 
regiments. I favor the volunteer privilege, at least long enough 
to enable all who want the honor of volunteering their services 
to do sò. 

But if this bill is amended so as to preclude the possibility 
of volunteering in this special service there is no other method 
but conscription, and I will vote for it, for we must furnish 
the soldiers necessary to protect our interests against an enemy 
which, if it could, would change our principles of liberty to a 
system of government which thousands of our German citizens 
left across the ocean to find more acceptable conditions here. 
[ Applause. ] 


Let us pay the men who must do our fighting as much as 
laboring men earn at home, where they will be out of danger. 
This amendment will not do that, but it is a step in that direc- 
tion, and there should not be one vote on this floor against it. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I just want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that we are raising the pay of 
the enlisted privates to a sum equivalent to $9 more a month 
than is paid fo a common corporal; and I want to offer a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Austin], which substitute I send to the desk. 

Mr. GOOD. We increased the pay of corporals in the last 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ZINLNAN as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Austin: On page 15, section 9, line 13, strike 
4 85 period following the word army“ and insert a colon and the 

“Provided, That hereafter the monthly pay of sergeants of the Regu- 
lar Army shall be not less than 550, of corporals not less than $40. of 
privates not less than $33 per month: And pr further, That 
nothing in this section shall be so construed as to reduce the pay of 
any noncommissioned officer.” 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, there are pending before 
the Military Committee numerous propositions for the amend- 
ment of the general law covering the military affairs of this 
country, and among them is a proposition to increase the pay 
of the enlisted men and the noncommissioned officers. Under 
these circumstances, in view of the fact that this provision says 
that they shall have the same pay, by taking care of that kind 
of a bill asked for by the War Department we can do the thing 
in a Scientific way. 

Mr. LANGLEY. This proposition is not only just but is an 
essential part of the emergency with which we are dealing 
and ought not to be delayed. Can the gentleman assure us 
that his committee will act promptly and favorably upon it? 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman say whether the Gen- 
eral Staff has recommended that? 

Mr. DENT. It has. 

Mr. BURNETT. I thought that they recommended only an 
increase of brigadier generals. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DECKER. Does the statement meet the approval of the 
chairman? Because there are many of us that want to see the 
pay of the private soldier increased and do not want to embar- 
rass the passage of the bill. We do insist that the men that are 
going forth to fight the battles of the country shall have pay 
commensurate with the wealth of this great Nation, and if the 
bill is not going to be reported soon we want to pass this thing 
now. [Applause.] 7 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my substitute by adding four or five additional words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after the word “ men” in the second iine of the sulistitute the 
words “ with the rate of enlisted men,” so that the modified substitute 
will read: “Provided, That on and after April 1, 1917, the basic pay 
of all men with the rate of enlisted men during the continuance of the 
war shall be increased $15 a month over and above the rates of pay 
proper as fixed by law for times of peace: Provided further, That this 
rate of pay shall apply to the enlisted men of the National Guard called 
or drafted into the service of the United States during the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Aus- 
TIN] asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment as re- 
ported at the desk. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I sub- 
mitted this proposed amendment or substitute to the oficials 
of the War Department. The General Staff, or rather a 
member of the General Staff, drew this amendment for me, 
and every word of it except the words added by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Max] is in the exact language of said ofti- 
cial. So it is regular, it is proper, it is practical; just what the 
department would draw for the Committee on Military Affairs 
for any bill the committee might consider and report carrying 
the same increase of pay. To pass this amendment does not 
mean the delay of the pending military bill. It means justice 
to the men who are going out to fight for the Republic. [Ap- 
plause.] Every man who volunteers or is drafted makes a 
great sacrifice for his country. He sacrifices his time, he sacri- 
fices his present wages, ah, he may sacrifice his life. The pay 
of our private soldiers in times of peace and war remains where 
it stood practically 20 years ago in the Spanish-American War. 
Fairness and justice demand this increase. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 
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Mr. DOWELL: Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute. f | 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. > 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I earnestly hope this amend- 
ment will prevail. We are organizing an army which may be 
sent to the trenches of Europe under different conditions than it 
has ever been organized before. Heretofore the private soldier 
has received $15 per month, which is entirely insufficient; but 
he enlisted at his own free will. These men are now being 
brought to the service of their country under different circum- 
stances and conditions; they are to fight the battles of this 
country, and we must and will win the victory. And it seems 
to me the private soldier should be encouraged in every way 
possible. They should receive additional and more pay. This 
Government should show its appreciation for the services these 
men are to render in the great war in which we are now engaged. 
I hope the amendment will prevail. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the committee to in- 
dulge me for one minute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, there is a proposition pending 
before the Committee on Military Affairs to increase the pay 
of the private soldier. It is a big question. There is great 
discrimination between the pay of some noncommissioned offi- 
cers and other noncommissioned officers. It is a question that 
ought to be worked out in detail. The Secretary of War has 
said that he was in favor of Increasing the pay. I have no right 
to speak for the committee on the subject, but I do think that 
this is not the proper time to pass upon a subject of this 
magnitude. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
half a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for half a minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if we put this into this bill and 
then the Committee on Military Affairs brings in a bill covering 
the subject, the House will welcome the opportunity to con- 
sider that bill, and in the meanwhile this question will be 
sewed up. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question before the committee is this: 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] offered an amendment, 
and to that the gentleman from Tennessee offered a substitute. 
The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Zinman] has offered an 
amendment to the substitute. The first question is on the 
amendment to the substitute, offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment to 
the substitute be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
substitute. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the sub- 
stitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, AUSTIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were 257 ayes and no noes. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
as amended by the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 


to. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment as an additional section. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. CLARK of Florida: Amend, on page 15, by adding 


a new section after Hne 13, to be known as section 9}, as follows: 


“Sec. 03. That as soon as the existing war with Germany shall 


terminate the Regula: Army of the United States shall be reduced to 
250,000 men, who shall remain in the service of their own volition, 
and the remaining armed land forces of the United States shall im- 
mediately be mustered out of such service.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate upon this amendment close in five minutes, ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this amendment close in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was ne objection. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, so far as I am con- 


cerned, I shall not take a minute. I simply want to say this: 


So far as I have been able to see, there is but one provision in 
this bill in reference to the duration of service, and that is on 
pose 2. The second paragraph of the first section reads as fol- 
ows: 


Second. To draft into the military service of the United § 


h the provisions of section 11 
as the provisions of said section 
may be applicable and not inconsistent with terms of this act, au 
or all members of the National Guard and of the National Gua 
Reserve, and said members so drafted into the military service of the 
United States shall serve therein for the period of the existing emer- 
gency unless sooner diseh : Provided, That when so drafted the 
organizations or units of the National Guard shall, so far as practi- 
cable, retain the State tions of their respective organizations. 

That provides simply that two classes shall serve during the 
emergeney. They shatl at least serve that long unless sooner 
discharged. It does not provide that when the emergency 
terminates their service shall cease, nor is there any provision 
with reference to the service of the Regular Army, and I think 
this House and this Congress ought to declare now that it is not 
our purpose to enter upon an era of militarism in this country, 
because in times of peace we do not need any more than 250,000 
men in the Regular Army, and I want it fixed so that when 
the war ceases, when the emergency is at en end, these men 
can go back to their homes and leave us with a Regular Stand- 
ing Army of not more than 250,000 men. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes, 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman turn to page 12 of the 
bill and read lines 16 and 17, and tell me how he interprets 
them? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That reads as follows: 


That the qualifications and conditions for voluntary enlistment as 
herein a shall be the same as those prescribed by existing law 
for enlistments in the y. except that recruits must be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 40 years at the of their enlistment; and 
such enlistments shall be for the period of the emergency unless sooner 


But it does not provide that they shall be discharged at the 
end of their enlistments. 

Mr. GARDNER. How does the gentleman interpret it in such 
a way as that? 5 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. They simply enlist for that period. 
Who is to muster them out? 

Mr. GARDNER. It is just like all of the enlistments. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Will they simply of their own volun- 
tary motion, when that time comes, disband? My amendment 
provides for the mustering out of all these people down to 


250,000. 

Mr. GARDNER. It is just like our existing law. ‘There is no 
provision for the mustering out after a seven-year enlistment. 
This simply says that a man enlists for the period of the 
emergency. è 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; and this act says that he shall 
serve during the emergency unless sooner discharged, and what 
is the objection to making it absolutely beyond cavil? 

Mr. GARDNER. It is beyond cavil now. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. _ 

‘The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Crark of Florida) there were—ayes 30, noes 130. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
we may recur to page 7 for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that, in line 24, page 7, we 
strike out the word “eight” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“nine,” so that it will read “section nine of this act” The 
numbers have been changed, and I do this now in the hope that 
it may possibly help in the engrossment of the bill, which they 
are now trying to do in the Printing Office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
return to the portion of the bill indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 24, strike out the word eight and insert in lieu thereof 

word “nine.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, in order to perfect the bill, while 
we are on that subject, I ask unanimous consent to return to 
section 3, on page 8, which is the exemption section, and, in line 
5, after the word “territories,” insert the words “and the 
District of Columbia.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to return to section 3 for the purpose indicated. Is 
there objection? x 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 5, after the word Territories“ insert the words and 
the District of Columbia.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wess: Add at the end of the section as 


amended the followin, 
“ Provided, That o icers and enlisted men described in this section 


shall not receive any pay or allowance for any service while 3 
in a mobilization or training camp hereafter 3 within 12 miles 

a place where intoxicating liquors are legally sold for beverage pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DENT. That it is not germane. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has already been made 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, the only way in which the Chair 
can hold the amendment germane is that it is a limitation which 
might be prescribed in this matter, and it is clearly a limitation 
in that way as the purpose of the amendment is to prevent here- 
after the location of mobilization camps for young men within 
12 miles of a place where liquors are sold. If you will take 
the testimony of any colonel or any major on the Mexican 
border, he will tell you that that amendment ought to be 
adopted. That is all I care to say. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, just a word. It is true it 
has been held under the precedents that you can on an appro- 
priation place a limitation, but it is equally true that this limi- 
tation can not change existing law or under the guise of a 
limitation change the control or discretion of executive officers. 
Now, under the disguise of a limitation the gentleman can not 
make in order what has this evening been declared out of 
order. This is not an appropriation bill nor an appropriation. 
The gentleman is seeking to enact a legislative feature provid- 
ing for something that relates to legislation and that is legis- 
lation, and as the Chair has held to-night the identical proposi- 
tion was not in order, he must consistently hold this is not in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair presumes that this amendment 
is submitted upon the theory that it comes within the following 
principle: 

“Although the rule forbids the insertion in a general appro- 
priation bill of a provision ‘ changing existing law,’ and this is 
construed to mean legislation generally, the House practice 
has established the principle that certain amendments by way 
of ‘limitations’ may be admitted,” upon general appropriation 
bills. This pending bill is not a general appropriation bill. It 
is a legislative bill which happens to carry a lump-sum appro- 
priation. This hardly brings it within the principle supra 
relating to general appropriation bills, The point of order 
strikes the Chair as being well taken, and the same is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rogers: Page 15, line 18, after the word 

agri IA] insert the following as a new section: 

at the act approved March 1, 1911, entitled ‘An act to protect 
the dignity and honor of the uniform of the United States’ be 
amended eee the following as a new on: 

“That reafter no proprietor, manager, or employee of a theater 
or other publie place of entertainment in any State shall make or cause 
to be made any discrimination against any a n oon, yesriog the 
8 of the Army of the United States use of the uniform, 

8 person making or causing to be made such discrimination shall | be 
ty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine not exceeding $500.’” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to be heard on 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the amendment is clearly 
subject to the point of order and sustains it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 10. That there is hereby appropriated for the ye def 
and for each and every purpose connected therewi to be e 
available until 


at the discretion of 805 Bic >a of War and to rema 
8, $3,000,000,000, 


June 30, 191 


Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


appropriation, shall be paid the 
the ‘Treasury not he pe ap- 


‘Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. MANN. Clearly it is not germane to the section, either. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think the amendment 
is germane to this bill and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to propose the adoption 
of the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk reads as fololws: 

40.090.809 005 offered by Mr. a ie 15, line 18, after the f 

000, insert “but no part o this 


5 e out the 
scart "shall be expended to roll nee as a camp or quarters for the troops 
under this act within 20 miles of any place where intoxicating 
liquor is sold as a beverage, in the United States of America, and the 

e of intoxicating liquor as a beverage shall not be allewed within 
20 miles of such camp or station when so established and the Secretary 
of War is hereby authorized and directed to carry out and enforce 
this provision. 

Mr. LITTLE. I move the adoption of the amendment, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment, 

Mr. DYER. I make the point of order against it, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr. LITTLE. I have heard gentlemen here crying “No!” 
“No!” to the first amendment offered here, except the one to 
raise his wages, that has been put in here to benefit the enlisted 
man. [Cries of Rule!” Rule! “] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas has sce floor 
and will be protected in his rights. 

Mr. LITTLE. I repeat that except the one to raise his wages, 
this was the first proposition that has been made here to help 
the enlisted man. Everything that will send him to his death 
you vote for. When a suggestion is made to protect these young 
men, men cry “No! No!” 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is not speaking 
to the point of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. There is no point of order made that I know of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was made to the 
amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. I did not hear it. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, the 8 is not speaking 
to the point of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. I beg pardon, but I did not hear the point of 
order. All I heard was people crying, “No! No!” when they 
were not asked to vote. As to whether this is germane or not, 
it seems to me that anybody who will read it carefully will see 
that it is evidently germane. Here is an appropriation of 
$3,000,000,000, and this is merely a limitation upon it. It is 
self-evident that it is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s amendment offering a 
limitation is a highly technical one, but the principle connected 


with it is familiar to the older Members of the House. It 


will be seen that by reading this amendment there is a provi- 
sion of affirmative law in it saying that no part of this money 
shall be expended to maintain a camp or quarters for the troops 
raised under this act within 20 miles of any place where intoxi- 
eating liquor is sold as a beverage and shall not be allowed 
within 20 miles of such camp or station where so established, 
That is a statement of affirmative law, and as such it does not 
come within the rules with respect to limitation. 

Mr. LITTLE. The statement is that “no money shall be 
expended.” 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. LITTLE. The Chair has not gotten that exactly as it is 
intended. This does not provide that they shall not sell liquor 
anywhere they want to. We are not in this amendment inter- 
fering with anybody selling drinks who wants to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true as to one part of the amend- 
ment, but the rest of it is affirmative in its character, and if 
the point raised is obnoxious to the point of order in part, the 
point of order runs to the whole amendment. [Cries of “ Regu- 
lar order! ”] 

Mr. LITTLE. I will begin when you quit, Mr. Chairman. I 
have tlie floor yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had the floor in connection 
with the argument on the point of order. 
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Mr. LITTLE. You will save a lot of time if you let me 
finish, without interruption. I send to the Clerk’s desk an 
amendment which obviates that objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment at 
the desk. a 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas [Mr, Lrrrie] 
will be recognized later. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] is recognized. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment at 
the Clerk's desk. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York-offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FITZGERALD: Page 15, strike out all of 
lines 14 to 18, inclusive. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida objects, and 
the gentleman from New York is recognized for five minutes.“ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Denr] whether it is the purpose to press to en- 
actment the Army appropriation bill which is now pending in 
conference? 

+ Mr. DENT. It certainly is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most 
important questions to be presented in the House in connection 
with this bill. The bill provides an appropriation of $3,000,- 
000,000 for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
act. The Secretary of the Treasury on April 5, 1917, trans- 
mitted to Congress an estimate of $2,932,537,933 for the purposes 
of providing, equipping, and supplying a million men in the 
field for one year. 
in conference carries $281,176,044.67, so that if this $3,000,- 
000,000 be appropriated and the $281,176,044.67 be appropriated, 
the amount provided will be $3,281,176,044.67. The Secretary 
of War has admitted that the estimate of $2,932,537,933 includes 
every dollar contained in the Army appropriation bill. Re- 
vised estimates have been submitted to the committee, which, 
after eliminating the duplications, aggregate $2,629,768,723.01, 
a sum which, together with amount in the pending Army bill, 
is $370,281,276.99 less than the amount proposed by this bill 
and the pending Army bill. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I have only five minutes, and I wish to 
complete my statement. 

In addition to that, after close investigation, the Committee 
on Appropriations believe that about $430,000,000 should be 
eliminated from the estimate. 

The committee spent practically two weeks in making an ex- 
haustive and searching investigation of the estimate. This 
$3,000,000,000, together with the amount in the Army bill, is 
about $800,000,000 in excess of what can possibly be expended 
by the War Department in the period mentioned. Eight hun- 
dred millions in the next fiscal year is about $20,000,000 more 
than the entire revenues of the Government for the fiscal year 
1916, exclusive of the postal revenues. So that if this appro- 
priation be carried here the Committee on Ways and Means in 
preparing revenue legislation will be required to prepare legis- 
lation to raise more than $800,000.00 next year; this will be 
necessary for the expenses of the Government. More than that, 
the sum of $3,000,000,000 is placed in the hands of a single 
official of this Government to be expended by him in his dis- 
cretion, without any restriction or limitation whatever upon 
his power. 

It is a greater sum and a greater power than has ever been 
committed to any one man in any country in the history of the 
world. It is practically three times the entire annual cost of 
the Federal Government up to within a few years. There is 
not the slightest justification for Congress failing to appropri- 
ate for the raising, organization, the equipment, and the sup- 
port of this Army in the same way that it appropriates for the 
support of the Army every year. [Applause.] 

If this appropriation be carried in this form next December, 
when the Committee on Military Affairs is called upon to make 
up the regular appropriation bill for the following fiscal year, 
when the Committee on Naval Affairs is called upon to make up 
the naval appropriation bill for the following fiscal year, an 
appeal will be made for lump appropriations upon this prece- 
dent. Congress will have given $3,000,000,000 to the War De- 
partment for the national defense in a lump sum, and it will 
ask us to surrender all of our power and our exclusive control 
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The Army appropriation bill now pending 


over the expenditure of public money and to place in the hands 
of ave officials a sum that may be equal to $4,000,000,000 an- 
nually. 

That is not all. Under the emergency existing it has been 
necessary for the War Department, without authority, to enter 
into contracts, to make purchases, to employ persons, in order 
to carry out the great work that is essential at this time. 
There must be provisions of law making possible the payment 
of money for these purposes. This is a critical time for us. 
We are the guardians of the public purse. We should give 
every dollar essential for the proper conduct of this war, but 
we should not, in the guise of doing so, surrender the most 
precious right reserved to the Representatives of the Ameriean 
people—the control of the public funds—and I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. [Applause.] 

The Committee on Naval Affairs was requested to report leg- 
islation increasing the enlisted force of the Navy to 150,000 
men. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Les. 

Mr. MANN. If this amendment offered by the gentleman 
should be adopted, is the Committee on Appropriations pre- 
pared to bring before the House at once a bill making Rie 
additional appropriations necessary? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Committee on Appropriations, if 
this amendment be adopted, will report to the House on Mon- 
day, if it then convenes [applause] a bill making appropria- 
tions, additional to those in the Army bill, specifically and in 
detail, for the support of the Military Establishment of the 
Government for the balance of this fiscal year and for the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ALMON. Is the $3,000,000,000 appropriation to be in 
addition to the funds provided by the bond issue? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The bond issue is to provide the means 
to obtain the money. This is to provide one of the means for 
expending the money. ‘The mere issuance of the bonds does not 
permit any expenditure except for purchase of the bonds of the 
belligerent nations. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman was gomg to 
say something about naval affairs. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Yes; just one moment. I am going to 
speak of it. The Navy Department submitted estimates of 
almost $524,000,000. Investigation disclosed that it desired to 
have the enlisted strength of the Navy increased to 150,000 men 
and to have the enlisted strength of the Marine Corps increased 
to 30,000 men, The Committee on Appropriations directed the 
Navy Department to go to the Committee on Naval Affairs for 
legislation increasing the enlisted strength of the Marine Corps 
and of the Navy, as the War Department officials should go to 
the Committee on Military Affairs for this legislation. The 
Committee on Naval Affairs has reported the legislation provid- 
ing for the increases in the personnel and for the assembling of 
the additional force without providing an appropriation in a 
lump sum, because that committee realizes that to make the 
appropriation in that way will be to eliminate entirely our 
right of control over the public purse. 

In France, where they are spending money at a rate not con- 
templated by us yet, perhaps, the appropriations for the mili- 
tary establishment are carried in 139 separate items. The 
estimates are submitted in advance every four months. I know 
that representatives of the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
himself, the members of the General Staff, urged that this 
budget system, as they called it, should be adopted because so 
many things might turn up that could not be anticipated. The 
reply to that suggestion is that the Congress has already given 
to the President of the United States $100,000,000 to take care 
of unforseen emergencies, and if there be other unforseen 
emergencies, if there be other things that can not be antici- 
pated, that amount can be increased. Congress is not to be 
obliterated from the face of the earth by the passage of this 
bill. Whether we stay in session long or only a short time is 
a matter of indifference. We will be here in December. The 
million men authorized can not be organized and equipped and 
placed in the field inside of six months—the entire million men. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENT. I understood the gentleman from New York 
to say that his committee was prepared to report a bill on Mon- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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day. Will the gentleman state to the committee if that appro- 
priation bill contains provisions to carry into effect the proposed 
legislation that we have been debating here, and which is now 
about to pass? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does, and for this reason: The esti- 
mates were based upon an army of a million men in the field 
for one year, and it made no difference whether they were 
raised by the volunteer system or by the draft system; the pay 
and allowance provisions would be the same, as well as prac- 
tically all other necessary expenses. So far as I am informed 
the bill will not carry pay for the million men for the full year, 
because a million men can not be placed under arms or with the 
colors for a full year. 

The amount of subsistence for a full year will not be re- 
quired, One hundred and forty-four million dollars included 
in the estimates for dependents, contingent upon the volunteer 
system, will not be included, because it is not now necessary. 
Fifty-one million dollars, the amount required for the proposed 
20 per cent extra pay for war service, will not be required. 
But if the legislation recommended by the House to-night be 
adopted, increasing the pay, then an additional sam must be 
provided in the pay item alone to take care of change in 
the law. 

This House wili make a great mistake, and the Committee 
on Military Affairs will make a greater one, to insist at this 
time on turning this money over to this department without 
any restriction whatever. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion that he will not want, perhaps, to answer at this time, 
and that is whether or not there is any substantial difference 
between the total amount of the bill he is going to report on 
Monday and the total amount of the bill here? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As nearly as I can estimate, the amount 
carried in this bill is $800,000,000 in excess of what is neces- 
sary, and that $800,000,000, if appropriated, must be raised by 
taxation, because we can not appropriate money and refuse to 
raise the money so appropriated by taxation or an issue of 
bonds. 

Mr. DENT. I did not exactly understand the gentleman's 
answer to my question. It may be that the gentleman is not 
prepared to answer it at this time. The question I am trying 
to get an answer to is, whether the gentleman’s committee, hav- 
ing worked on the details of this appropriation, will bring in a 
bill the total amount of which is substantially $3,000,000,0007 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As I have just stated, this amount in- 
cludes the $281,000,000 now contained in the Army appropria- 
tion bill. It is intended to give that $281,000,000 additional, and 
$67,000,000 is included here in excess of the estimate submitted 
by the department. A committee which has been investigating 
the matter, representing both sides of the House, consisting of 
myself; the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suertey], who has 
charge of the fortifications bill; the gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. Byrns], who has charge of the legislative bill; and the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson], who serves both in 
the preparation of the legislative and the deficiency bills; the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gurerr], who has been 
on the Committee on Appropriations about 14 years; the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], who has been on the committee 
for a number of years; and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon]. Those seven Members, in agreement upon the amount 
to be included in that bill, have acted unanimously and in abso- 
Inte harmony, and the amount required, together with the 
amount in the Army bill, as I have already indicated, will be 
about $800,000,000 less than the $3.281,000,000 that will be pro- 
vided in this bill and by the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. GARDNER. Deducting the $281,000,000 that you propose 
in a separate bill and deducting $380,000,000, then deducting the 
$100,000,000, which is the difference between the estimate of 
$2,900,000,000, and $3,000,000,000, I find that this bill, aceording 
to the gentleman’s figures, exceeds the amount by $761,000,000. 
Is that the figure? à 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Substantially that figure. 

Mr. GARDNER. Seven hundred and sixty-one million dollars 
too much. Now, if this sum is reduced by $761,000,000, the net 
issue is whether the Appropriations Committee is going to con- 
trol how the $2,239,000,000 is to be appropriated or the Military 
Affairs Committee is going to control it. That is the net issue, 
is it not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It has nothing to do with which com- 
mittee is to do it. It is a question of what Congress will do. 
The Committee on Appropriations proposes that Congress shall 
determine that the amount appropriated to pay the Army shall be 
reserved for the pay of the Army; that the amount appropriated 
to subsist it shall be reserved for subsistence; that the amount 
appropriated to arm it shall be devoted to that purpose. The 


provision in this bill proposes that the Secretary of War shall 
do as he pleases with this money, and it may be that there will 
be no money to pay the Army, no money to subsist the Army, no 
money for the munitions, and Congress will not have any con- 
trol over it. [Applause.] 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I have stated the facts 
quite fully. I wish to make this additional statement: This is 
too important a matter upon which to ask the Congress to abdi- 
cate absolutely its powers. [Applause.} We ought either to 
exercise all proper control, or, if we appropriate in a lump and 
in the dark, as is proposed, we shall be compelled to legislate 
to levy taxes in the dark. The Congress will become so despic- 
able, so little more than a mere automaton, that we ought to 
quit, and, admitting our uselessness, our incapacity, and our 
helplessness in the important duties arising from the existing 
crisis, turn over all of the power of the Government to the 
executive departments. [Applause.]} 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. GARDNER: Page 15, 
line 18, strike ont “ $3,000,000,000 “ and insert * $2,239,000,000.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that is not a substitute for a motion to strike out 
the paragraph. 

Mr. GARDNER. I think it is germane. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, this is a very serious and a very 
important proposition that is submitted to the Congress of the 
United States. I consulted with some members of the Appro- 
priations Committee about this matter, and others who are 
considered and who ought to be considered leaders of the House, 
as to whether or not the Military Committee should undertake, 
in one lump sum, to give to the War Department what they 
were asking for in order to carry this legislation into effect. 
It is only fair to the Military Committee to say that after we 
had deliberately and earnestly considered this proposition we 
reached the conclusion that it was absolutely impossible at this 
time for anybody to say exactly and accurately what this new 
legislation was going to cost the Government, and we had to 
trust somebody, and we had to receive the figures submitted to 
us by the War Department, at least as an estimate of what 
it would cost to carry this new legislation into effect. [Ap- 
plause.] The Military Committee decided, furthermore, to 
take jurisdiction of this proposition, tremendous as it is and 
important as it is, at this particular time, because the Mili- 
tary Committee reached the conclusion that if you were going 
to change your entire Military Establishment, if you were 
going to build a great army at this particular period of the 
crisis that exists to-day, the most essential and the most vital 
thing necessary was the money to carry the legislation into 
effect, and we thought this was the quickest and the best way 
to do it. Now, we have to-night passed an amendment to this 
bill increasing the pay of the enlisted men in the Army, which 
will add a sum of money that nobody can possibly estimate for. 
So that we are put in this position to-night: We are put in the 
position of passing a bill creating a new establishment, increas- 
ing your Army tremendously, without providing the money by 
which it can be done. If you do not provide the money you 
had better wait until next week to provide the men. 

Mr. GARDNER. May I be heard on the point of order on 
my own amendment? É 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule in favor of the gen- 
tleman. The amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
can be directed to the amount in the section of the bill, and can 
be treated as a provisional amendment to reduce the amount in 
the bill. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. GARDNER. I desire to be heard on my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. GARDNER. The whole question now is whether you 
want to vote a lump-sum appropriation or whether you do not 
want to do that, I have met the figures given by the gentleman 
from New York. If you believe in the lump-sum appropriation, 
vote for my amendment. If you do not believe in the lump- 
sum appropriation, vote for the other amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I had not quite finished. I 
simply want to say in conclusion that if this Congréss believes 
in standing behind the President, the quickest and most 
effective way after you have provided for the increase of the 
Army is to provide the money to take care of it. r 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, can not we fix some time to 
close debate? 
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Mr. DENT. Yes. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
closed in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto be closed in 15 minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. » 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, the proposition presented 
here is whether or not we are going to give the executive de- 
partment the money to carry on the war after we have given 
him a statute that will enable him to get the men to carry on 
the war. There is no question in the world that there is not 
a man or a human being that can say within a million dollars 
what any particular item for which we must make appropria- 
tions will amount to. Who can say what the tentage of the 
Army is going to be? We know that there are not enough 
tents in America. We know that there is not enough cloth to 
make them. When you go out to buy them you must have the 
money to buy them. So it is practically with every other item 
for which money must be expended. ‘There is no man in Amer- 
ica that can say what will be required to pay for any particu- 
lar item. Under these circumstances we must appropriate a 
lump sum, and it was for that reason that the Committee on 
Military Affairs appropriated a lump sum, and I hope it will 
stay in the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, no one could accuse me of 
desiring in any way to handicap the administration in vigor- 
ously prosecuting this war. I have given earnest of my desire 
in every possible way, but because we desire to do that is no 
reason that we should disregard every restriction that men of 
sense and judgment should put around the appropriation of 
money. 

Think of it. We are asked to appropriate in four or five 
lines the greatest amount ever appropriated by one act 
since the beginning of time and put it in the hands of one 
individual, without any restriction. The proposal is impossible 
for sensible men to accept. The Committee on Appropriations 
has taken hold of these estimates, examined them in detail, 
not with the idea of tying the department so as to prevent it 
from properly and efficiently spending the money, but so as to 
coordinate the real work that is to be done. 

The officials of the War Department have, after days of 
testifying before our committee, consented to the reduction in 
various items because the money could not possibly be expended 
between now and the time when the next appropriation bills 
will make new funds available. According to the estimates 
submitted there are appropriations being asked not simply for 
matters that are ordinarily carried in the Army bill but of the 
$3,000,000,000 of estimates, a thousand millions nearly related 
to matters that belong to the fortification bill, and one hundred 
millions or more belong to the sundry civil bill. To appropriate 
money in this fashion is to absolutely destroy all semblance of 
real appropriation bills in the future. It means that there will 
be no method to check up, and if the war should end suddenly 
there would be no limit or restriction on the power of the 
Secretary of War. This Congress is not expected to absolutely 
abdicate its functions. [Applause.] It is not expected to 
simply vote money in sums like this without any consideration. 
If I believed that, by what we are asking to-night, in any 
sense the efficiency of the Army would be crippled, that it 
would be in any way delayed, I would not stand on the floor 
and ask it. But I say to you that we have worked for two 
weeks going over the details. We are not doing the thing 
blindty. We are not doing it to hamper the administration, but 
seven of us have sat there day after day and heard the details 
of these items, and we will bring in to you a bill tit will give 
every dollar that can be expended within the time the pro- 
vision in the pending bill provides for. 

This is only the beginning. You must get used to big sums. 
We will be having estimate after estimate come in. If we 
establish now the principle that we are simply to appropriate 
them in four lines, why we might as well appropriate an un- 
limited sum and absolutely cease to consider or have any con- 
cern over expenditures. [Applause.] 

The Naval Affairs Committee recognized that situation. They 
have not undertaken to bring in here an appropriation bill. 
They have recognized that, for the present, in order for these 
matters to be coordinated one committee must deal with them. 
It is not that we desire to steal jurisdiction, but we do want to 
do in a sensible way one of the most important tasks before 
Congress. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, although on this side of the 
House, I believe I am just as anxious and desirous of giving to 


this administration all of the money it needs and to give it freely, 
and liberally as any man on that side of the House. I want this 
administration to have all the money it needs to carry on the 
war, but I do not think in doing that we should diminish the 
influence of this body. The administration, we are told, wants 
the $3,000,000,000 in a lump sum. Of course the Secretary of 
War wants it in a lump sum. They always want their appro- 
priations in lump sums and have wanted them in lump sums 
every year since I have been on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The one struggle of the last 14 years in every appropriat- 
ing committee in this House has been to compel departments to 
abandon lump-sum appropriations and to give Congress some 
control as to the manner in which those appropriations should be 
expended. It has not been a matter of partisanship. It has con- 
tinued, no matter whether this House was Republican or Demo- 
cratic, no matter whether the White House was Republican or 
Democratic. 

The one purpose for the last 15 years has been to forbid the 
departments getting their money in lump sums, and to accom- 
plish that this House has year after year placed restrictions and 
limitations on bills, generally by unanimous consent, because the. 
House wanted to control the expenditure of the appropriations. 
There is always a contest in every constitutional government 
between the executive and the legislative branches. Each wants 
power, and in the last few years in our country it is the executive 
which has gained power. The only place I know of where the 
legislative branch has increased its power is in control over 
appropriations, and the one method by which they have done 
that is by taking away from the departments lump-sum appro- 
priations and by prescribing in detail how that money shall be 
expended. That is just what we do here. The Appropriations 
Committee in the last two weeks has been framing a bill in just 
the way the Military Committee and every other committee has 
always framed their bills in the past. It has framed it in de- 
tail; it has prescribed how the money shall be spent; it has 
been liberal. We propose to give them more power and elas- 
ticity than they would ordinarily have, because we recognize 
that in war times they can not calculate so accurately; but you 
must remember that in war time more than in other times there 
is apt to be extravagance aud recklessness and scandals, and 
there ought to be more watchfulness in war times than in other, 
times. It seems to me that to grant this in a lump sum would 
be preposterous and unreasonable. It would be to abandon the 
influence of Congress which every Congress in the last 20 
years, no matter what its politics, has sought to retain by re- 
stricting the expenditure and appropriation by forbidding lump 
sums and by itemizing expenditures and appropriations in spe- 
cific detail. That, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] suggested, is the issue before us now. Will you give 
it in detail or in the lump sum? It will be just as quick to give 
it in detail. No one wants to delay this matter. No one wants 
to hamper the administration. We will report that bill next 
week, and it is just as likely that it will be a law before this 
bill becomes a law as it is that it will be a law after this bill 
is passed. It is astounding that at this juncture there should be 
this effort to throw down all the barriers we have erected against 
executive encroachments and vote this stupendous sum in one 
lump. Therefore it seems to me that if you want to stand 
by the prerogatives of the House and not abdicate our proper 
and normal functions, you will vote to take out this lump sum 
and appropriate the money in the ordinary form. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
a preferential amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, line 18, strike 
“ $2,239,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. r 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcenarp] to strike out 
the paragraph, which the Clerk will report. i 2 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. FITZGERALD: Page 15, strike out all of lines 14 
to 18, inclusive. š 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE] 
has offered an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the striking out of this section 
leaves no place for my amendment, and in view of that fact, 
I withdraw it. It seems to have saved the country $3,000,- 
000,000 for the present. 


out “ $3,000,000,000" and insert 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman -will Pear her, 
withdraw his amendment. A 3 

There was no objection. 3 ae 1 Le ny ae 
The Clerk concluded the reading of the . aldwe ardne 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do | Campbell, 5 . 15 
now rise and report the bill with the amendments, with the | Caraway Lay Garrett. 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, and that Carew e. Gillett 5 
the bill as amended do pass. 8 Mass. lynn 

The motion was agreed to. Carter, Okla. win, N. C. 


Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker teeing re- | Chandler, Okla. 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 9 Goodall 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- | Coady 2 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the Collier 7 Graham, III. 
bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President to increase tem- Cornelis Tann rg 1 Pa 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States, and 8 


had directed him to report the same back with sundry amend- 5 Va. Green, Iowa 
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ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 3 Mann Pa Steele j 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. - Costello Greene, VE Mansfield teele de — 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on Crago Griest Mabe ne — oe 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 55 1 nn Sullivan e. 

The previous question was ordered. Dale Vt. Hamil Meeker Sumners 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- | Dallinger Hamilton, Mich. Miller, Minn. Sweet 
ment? Darrow Hamilton, N. X. 1 5 242 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the | Benpser pct oore, Pa. Tague ST 
Kahn amendments, striking out the volunteer system. Denison 5 Miss, Aor” Ind. S hote se ass | 2 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I demand a sepa | Denton Harrison, Va, Mott n Ihe 
rate vote on the Lever amendment. Dickinson Hastings Muda Templeton — 7 `j Ga 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a | Dillon Haugen — AT E 101 — Sec ge K 
separate vote on the Kahn amendments—there are five of 83 Fg ARLA Nichols Timberlake 
them be taken en bloc. Doolittle A. Hein Sliver SX Ala. ae 

The SPEAKER. Does that include all of the Kahn amend- | Doremus Heintz „ Towner * 
ments? jah Helvering Osborne 5 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; there are five amendments which I offered. | Brane i enny 5 O'shaunessy $7 Venable 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] | Dunn 3 Hicks Overmyer ee Vestal — 55 
asks unanimous consent that the five Kahn amendments be | Dupré Hill Po Paige Volstead Sos 

Dyer Holland 5 | 
votel on en bloc. Ragin Howard tg Parker, N. J. Waldow Le 

Mr, BURNETT. - Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Eagle 2 0 Hulbert Li 5 waiter 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. Edmonds Humphreys Phelan ieee Walton 

Mr. BURNETT. Does this embrace the draft amendment? | Ellsworth edhe se Platt Ward os 

Mr. MANN. It embraces all of those amendments on the | Emerson Igoe one Waton . * 
same N i 5 . incoray Pratt Watson, Pa. a he, 

7. see. atson, + 

Mir. MANN. 80 if one soea In they nll ought to go In, and if | ena 5 K Soan Deke Sees cee yan bl 
one goes out they all ought to go out. . G. W. Johnson, Wash: Ray. A Welling ee. — 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Farr el Tonen, Tex Raker Welt 1 2 
Chair hears none. Ferris Kahn Rayburn Wheeler = 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I demand a sepa- | Fisher (7 “Kelley, Mich,- Reavis White, Me, =~ 
rate vote on the Lever amendment exempting those engaged in e . Teta Reed White, Ohio 
agricultural pursuits from draft. Flynn Kennedy, R. Robbins Wilson, uk 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania demands | Fordney Key, Ohio» Robinson Wilson, Tex — 

a separate vote on the Lever amendment in reference to exempt- | Foster Soa Hodenberg Wingo 
ing agriculture. Francis Kinkaid one od. Ind. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the noe 3 Rouse ~~ Young, N. Dak. / 
Fitzgerald amendment to see whether we are going to stand by | Fuller III. Teenie Bee eas 5 *. o, 
the President or by the Committee on Appropriations. Fuller. Mass. Lea, Cal. Rubey u 2 „Al 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee demands a Pt 7,7, NOES—109. 4 8 if ce 
separate yote on the Fitzgerald amendment. Are there any "4 i: Ka 
other separate votes demanded? If not, the Chair will put the Annans ee 17 za Follette 3 L 
question on the rest of the amendments en bloc. Barnbart V Fess 1 Shallenberge w” : 

The question was taken, and the rest of the amendments were 2 Fields Lee, Ga. CA Sherwoo vag ls 
agreed to. Brand Fras ee EL ol Fs K 

The SPEAKER. Besse these votes are taken ne Chair wants Browne . pan. 1 ndon Šla yden KT D 
the Sergeant at Arms to keep these, aisles clear. ou can hear ne Gordon undeen Sloan S 

1 just as well sitting down as you can standing up. The vote is pamase 7 Bayden . 1 Suh C A > 
now to be taken on the five Kahn amendments. Campbell, Kans. He Helin Va Mason Staffo < t 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, may we have those amendments | Candler, Miss. Hilliard 3 teagall b b i 
again reported? [Cries of“ No!”] ay Hood” vy Nieto = ils, S. €. Stephena A ~ i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the amendments being | Chandler, N. T. Houston ian? 9 — See 
reported gnin? Fe , Hulio, Bidea, Stevensin 147 
el BARKLEY and Sevenat Mesmens, Mr. Speaker, I ob- ayp L Hul Tena, Ga 5 1 55 = 

ect. omstoc son, Ky. ou an Dyke 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky objects. | Cooper. Wis. ` Jones, Va. Powers 0 
(nee in favor of the Kahn amendments will say aye—— Crisp , Keating A Willams A 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I defħand the yeas and nays. Crosser l Kehoe w, Randali * Woods, lows 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama demands the | Surry, Cal. Kettner 8 Woodyard 7 5 
yeas and nays. 5 a sufficient number, and the yeas and Paris 7 Kitehin w Bomas ak c Speaker 
nays are order Dent raus Rucker 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 313, noes 109, | Di! A „ Kreider _ Saunders, Va. 5 EE 
not voting 10, as follows: oe \ S NOT VOTING—10. K = 
Adamson + Aswell \“ Barkley . Borland Blackmon Martin, III. Shackleford Taylor, Colo. 

Alexander Austin Fa Bathrin Bowers Capstick Moon Smith, Idaho 
9 Bacharach 5 Bland Brodbeck * Diea 8 0 e 
Ashbrook L Bankhead 1“ Blanton Browning So the Kahn amendments were agreed to. 
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The Clerk amounced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 5 
Mr. Surrz of Idaho (for Kahn amendments) with Mr. BLACK- 
mon (against). 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Martrn of Illinois with Mr. NELSON. } 

Mr. Tayxor of Colorado with Mr. CAPSTICK. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Carsricx, 
who is very ill, has asked me to announce to the House that if 
he were here he would vote for the Kahn amendments, 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. TAYLOR 
of Colorado, is in a hospital here in the city, having been oper- 
ated upon a few days ago. He asked me this evening to an- 
nounce that he was paired, but that if he were present he would 
vote for the Kahn amendments and the final passage of the bill. 

` Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Mlinois, Mr. 
Martın, is sick in the hospital in Chicago. If he were here he 
would vote “ yea ” on these amendments. 

Mr.. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Wisconsin, 
Mr. Netson, wished me to report him as being iil at home. If 
he were here I feel certain he would have voted against the 
Kahn amendments. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. BLACKMON, is 
at home on account of the serious illness of his mother, and he 
has wired me that he would ask to be recorded, if present, as 
voting against the Kahn amendments, 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, my brother- 
in-law, Mr. Surra of Idaho, is absent because of the serious 
illness of his boy in Idaho, and therefore did not vote. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I be permitted to say 
that my colleague, Mr. Dis, is {ll and not able to attend the 
session to-day. But if he were here he would vote for the 
Kahn amendments and the final passage of this bill. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Would it be in order for me to state that 
the Senate has passed the Roosevelt amendment by a vote of 
56 to 31? 3 

The SPEAKER. All we can do is to attend to this House. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused 

So the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina 
IMr. Lever] was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcerap] to strike out the 
lump sum. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 351, noes 25. 

So the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The biil was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time, 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, with instructions to 
report the same back instanter with the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from California opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. RANDALL. I am opposed to the bill. On that motion 
I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California presents a 
motion to recommit, and on that he moves the previous question. 

Mr. MANN. You can not do that until it is reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RANDALL]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. RANDALL moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Mill- 


tary Affairs, with instructions to report the same back forthwith with 
the following amendment: 

Amend, on page 12, line 10, after the word “ direct,” by inserting 
the following 

“Provided, bat no registration, erage examination, exemption, en- 
listment, enrollment, or muster be made in any tity, county, or 
State wherein intoxicating liquors are sold as a beverage by loca local or 
State authority. And for the purposes of this Act the President of 
the United States shall have e by proclamation, to prohibit 
the sale, gift, manufacture, transportation, 5 or exportation 
of intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes ring the period of the 
War.“ 


1 — 5 MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
at. 
The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 
Mr. MEEKER. It is not germane. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RANDALL] desire to be heard? 
Mr. RANDALL. Oh, I do not think it is necessary. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 
Mr. MEEKER, I do not think it is necessary. [Laughter.] 
Mr. RUCKER. Let us knock the whisky junk out. Toruno: 1 
e STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair is in doubt at 
a — 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 


man, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair is in doubt at all as to the 
question of its being in order 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was trying to read the bill to See 
in what connection it came. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Speaker will indulge me, we had this 
proposition submitted in two different amendments in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole for decision. On both occasions the Chairman ruled that 
the amendment was not germane to the provisions of the bill, and 
I direct the attention of the Chair to the fact that even as the 
bill was presented to the committee, and was pending when 
the chairman made that decision, there were greater grounds 
for holding it in order than there are now, since the Fitzgerald 
amendment, eliminating the $3,000,000,000 appropriation, which 
authorized ‘that amount of money to be expended for each and 
every purpose connected with the national defense has been 

to. The Chair will observe that the provisions of this 
bill relate entirely 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inquire of the gentleman 
what the Fitzgerald amendment has to do with this? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was saying that the Fitzgerald amend- 
ment might have been used as a handle, and was attempted to 
be used as a handle, for making in order the amendment pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor within a certain distance from any 
Army post or any Army establishment. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr, STAFFORD. Anyhow, the appropriation is stricken 
out, so that it can not be used as a handle for. that purpose. 

Now, I want to direct the attention of the Speaker to this 
fact: The Chair held that the bill relates exclusively to in- 
creasing the personnel of the Army. I direct the Speaker's 
attention to the title of the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The title of the bill is, “A bill to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States.” 

The first part of this amendment, I might say, might be in 
order, but the second part negatives and makes the amendment 
itself clearly out of order under the rules of the House, because 
it is not germane to the subject matter. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman has already admitted that 
it is applicable to this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I do not see where I made any such 
admission as that. I did not do so consciously, I am certain. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. As a matter of fact, does not the last pro- 
vision in this amendment create another class of exemptions in 
addition to the number of exemptions already created in the 
bili? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like the gentleman to talk 
louder, so that the Chair can hear. The Chair will have to de- 
cide this question. 

Mr. HOWARD. I say, Mr. Speaker, this simply creates a new 
class of exemptions, to wit, exemptions affecting all citizens 
residing in cities, counties, and States where enlistments are 
had and muster is sought to be made and intoxicating liquor is 
sold, That is another class of'exemptions. In other words, the 
people living in those particular zones are exempted from the use 
or sale of intoxicating liquor by the Randall motion to recommit. 
It creates another class of exemptions, and I make the point of 
order, Mr. Speaker, that this amendment is germane to the whole 
bill. [Cries of “ Rule! Rule!“ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule, and his ruling is 
that this motion to recommit is not in order. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Speaker, I offer another motion on this 
same amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman offers a motion to recommit 
with instructions, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RANDALL moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Military 
Affairs with instructions to report_the same back forthwith with a 
committee amendment, as follows: On page 12, line 10, after the word 
“ direct,” insert the r E 

“Provided, That no registration, 24 examination, exemption, 
enlistment, enrollment, or muster shall be made in any city, county, or 
State wherein intoxicating liquors are sold as a beverage by local or 
State authority.” v 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
that. 

The SPEAKER. On what grounds? 

Mr. MEEKER., On the ground that it is not germane. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman wants to be heard, the 
Chair will hear him. 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman does not care to be heard. He 
will trust to the judgment of the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is overruled. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California demands 
a division. Those in favor of this motion to recommit with 
instructions will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
counting,] Forty-three gentlemen have risen in the affirmative. 
Those opposed will rise and stand until they are counted. 
[After counting.] Three hundred and nine gentlemen have 
risen in the negative. On this vote the ayes are 43 and the 
noes are 309. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California demands 
the yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking this vote by the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. 
{After counting.] Six gentlemen have risen in the affirma- 
tive—not a sufficient number—and the motion to recommit is 
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lost. Tfie question is on the passage of the bill. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 897, nays 24, 

answered “present” 1, not voting 10, as follows: 
EAS 397. 

Adamson Costello Frear Howard 
Alexander ox Freeman Hulbert 
Almon Crago French Hull, Iowa 
Anderson Cramton Fuller, III. Hull, Tenn. 
Anthony Crisp Fuller, Mass, Humphreys 
Ashbrook Currie, Mich. Gallagher Husted 
Aswell Curry, Cal. Gallivan Hutchinson 
Austin Dale, N. Y. Gandy goe 
Ayres Dale, Vt. Gard Ireland 
Bacharach Dallinger Gardner Jacoway 
Bankhead Darrow Garland James 
Barkley Davidson Garner Johnson, Ky. 
Barnhart Davis Garrett, Tenn. Johnson, S. Dak. 
Bathrick Decker Garrett, Tex. Johnson, Wash. 
Bell Dempsey Gillett Jones, Tex, 
Black Denison lass Jones, Va. 
Bland Dent Glynn Juul 
Blanton Denton Godwin, N. C Kahn 
Booher Dewalt ood Kearns 
Borland Dickinson Goodall Kehoe 
Bowers Dillon Goodwin, Ark, Kelley, Mich, 
Brand Dixon ould Kelly, Pa. 
Britten Doolin Graham, III. Kennedy, Iowa 
Brodbeck Doolittle Graham, Pa. Kennedy, R. I. 
Browne Doremus Gray, Ala. Kettner 
Browning Doughton ray, Key, Ohio 
Bruckner well Green, Iowa Kiess, Pa. 
Brumbaugh Drane Greene, Mass, Kincheloe 
Buchanan Drukker Greene, Vt. Kinkaid 
Butler Dunn Jregg Kitehin 
Byrnes, & C. Dupré Griest Knutson 
Byrns, Tehn. Dyer Griffin Kraus 
Caldwell Eagan Hadley Kreider 
Campbell, Kans, Eagle Hamill LaGuardia 
Campbell, Pa, Edmonds Hamilton, Mich. Langley 
Candler, Miss. Ellsworth Hamilton, N. Y. Larsen 
Cannon Elston Hamlin Lazaro 
Cantrill Emerson pate Lea, Cal 
Caraway Esch Ms Harrison, Miss, Lee, G 
Carew Estopinal Harrison, Va. Lehlbach 
Carlin Evans Haskell Lenroot 
Carter, Mass. Fairchild, B. L. Hastings Lesher 
Carter, Okla. Fairchild, G. W, Haugen ver 
Cary Fairfield Hawley Linthicum 
Chandler, N. Y. ‘arr Hayden ittle 
Chandler, Okla. Ferris Heaton Littlepage 
Clark, Pa. Fess Heflin Lobeck 
Classon Fields Heintz Lonergan 
Coady Fisher Helm gworth 
Collier Fitzgerald Helvering Lunn 
Comstock Fl Hensley McAndrews 
Connally, Tex. Flynn Hersey McArthur 
Connelly, Kans. Focht Hicks McClintie 
Cooper, Ohio Fordney Hill McCormick 
Cooper, W. Va. ‘Oss Holland McCulloch 
coope x Foster Hood McFadden 
Cople Francis Houston McKenzie 
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the yeas and 


* 


McKeown Platt Shallenberger Towner 
3 Polk Sherley ‘Treadway 
McLaughlin, Mich.Porter Shouse Van Dyke 
McLaughlin, Pa. Pou Siegel Vare 
McLemore Pratt Sims Venable 
Madden Price Sinnott Vestal 
Magee Purnell Slayden Vinson 
Maher 9 — Slemp Voigt 

ann dale Sloan Volstead 
Mansfield Rainey Small Waldow 

apes Raker Smith, Mich. Walker 
Martin, La. Ramsey Smith, C. B. Walsh 
Mays Ramseyer Smith, T. F. Walton 
Meeker Rankin Snell Ward 
Miller, Minn. Rayburn Snock Wason 
Miller, Wash. Reavis Snyder Watkins 
Mondell Reed Stafford Watson, Pa. 
Montagu» Riordan Steagall Watson, Va. 
Moore, Pa. Robbins Stedman Weaver 
Moores, Ind. Roberts Steele Webb 
Morgan Robinson Steenerson Welling 
Morir. Rodenberg Stephens, Miss. Wel ty 
Mott Rogers Stephens, Nebr. Whaley 
Mudd Romjue Sterling, In. Wheeler 
Neely Rose Stevenson White, Me. 
Nicholls, S. C. Rouse Stiness White, Ohio 
Nichols, Mich, Rowe Strong Williams 
Norton Rowland Sullivan Wilson, III. 
Oldfield Rubey Sumners Wilson, La. 
Oliver, Ala. Rucker Sweet Wilson, Tex, - 
Oliver, 2 Russell Swift Wingo 
Olney Sabath Switzer Winslow 
Osborne Sanders, Ind. ERNUS Wise 
O'Shaunessy Sanders, La. Talbott Wood, Ind. 
Overmyer Sanders, N. v. Taylcr, Ark. Woods, Iowa 
Overstreet Sanford Temple Woodyard 
Padgett Saunders, Va. Templeton Young, N. Dak, 
Paige Schall Thomas Young, Tex. 
Par Scott, Iowa Thompson Zihiman 
Parker, N. J. Scott, Mich. Tillman The Speaker 
Parker, N. Y. Scott. Pa. Tilson 
Peters Scully Timberlake 
Phelan Sells Tinkham 

NAYS—24. 
Bacon DiN Keating Noian 
Burnett Dominick 5 Powers 
Church Gordon La Follette Randall 
Clark. Fla. Hayes London Sears 
Claypool Hilliard Lundeen Sherwood ni 
Crosser Huddleston Mason Sisson 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—1, 
Hollingsworth 
NOT VOTING—10. 

Blackmon Martin, III. Shackleford Taylor, Colo. 
Capstick Moon Smitb, Idaho 
Dies Nelson Sterling, Pa. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Crarx of Missouri, and he 
answered “ Yea.” 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Brackmon with Mr. Surra of Idaho. 

Mr. Martin of Illinois with Mr. CAPSTICK. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. NELSON. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


NORWEGIAN SHIP “ INGRID” (H. DOC. NO. 81). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which, with the accom- 
panying documents, was ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

At the request of the Norwegian minister at this Capital, and 
in view of the recommendation of the Secretary of State, I 
transmit the latter’s report and a copy of an accompanying note 
from the Norwegian minister relating to the claim mate by 
the Norwegian Government in behalf of three members of the 
crew of the Norwegian ship Ingrid, and I recommend, as an act 
of grace, and without reference to the question of the liability 
of the United States, that an appropriation be made to effect a 
settlement of this claim in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Secretary of State. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
THE Warre Houser, April 28, 1917. 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do no 
adjourn. : 5 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly, at 11 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. m., the House adjourned until Monday, April 30, 
1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


AF | 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting report of the Federal Trade Commission on 
the price of gasoline in 1915 (H. Doc. No. 74); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of Labor submitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriation required by the Depart- 
ment of Labor (H. Doc. No, 75); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of channel from Pineland, on Pineland Island, Lee 
County, Fla., running westward to deep water at a point in 
Pine Island Sound about 1 mile in length, such channel to be 
not less than 5 feet deep and of sufficient width (H. Doc. No. 
76); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Manatee River, Fla., at Palma Sola (H. Doc. No. 
77); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 

riuted. 

p 5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Mississippi River, near Deer River, Minn., with 
view to the construction of a new channel, the termini and 
course of said channel to be determined with greater particu- 
larity by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, the pur- 
pose of said new channel being to improve navigation, to enable 
a more perfect control of waters by Pokegama Dam (H. Doc. 
No. 78) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Androscoggin River, Me., between Merrymeeting 
Bay and Lewiston and Auburn (H. Doc. No, 79); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, recommending the 
repeal or suspension during the war of the proviso amendment 
of the act of March 4, 1913, regarding the procuring of sites and 
erection of naval hospitals (H. Doc. No. 80); to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALTON: A bill (H. R. 3987) granting certain lands 
to the village of Hot Springs, N. Mex., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 3938) to increase the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 8964) to stimu- 
late the production of food upon private and publi- lands within 
reclamation projects, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8965) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to collect and publish statistics on 
the production, manufacture, and marketing of crude petroleum ; 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 70) au- 
thorizing the erection on the publie grounds in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a statue of James Buchanan, a former 
President of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Library. . 

By Mr. CARY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 71) advocating 
the freedom of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 72) advocating the freedom 
of the Boer Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res 73) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, giving 
to Congress the power to extend the right of suffrage to resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 74) 
making available the $200,000 appropriation for irrigation pur- 
poses on the Yakima Indian Reservation, State of Washington, 
carried in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
California, favoring universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


Also, memorial of the Assembly of the California Legislature, 
providing a fairer and more adequate compensation for those en- 
gaged in active service in the Army and Navy of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Assembly of the California Legislature, 
providing a fairer and more adequate compensation for those en- 
gaged in active service of the Army and Navy of the United 
States ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 3939) granting a pension 
to Louis C. Baughman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3940) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Bryant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3941) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Whitmer Rees; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H, R. 8942) granting a pension to 
Margaret Smallwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3943) granting a pension to Pollock T. 
Harbold; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3944) granting a pension to James Baker; 


to the Committee om Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3945) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R 3946) granting an increase of pension to 
Mrs. Sallie M. Cohen, widow of Henry Cohen; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 3947) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 3948) granting an increase ` 


of pension to George Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3949) granting a pension to T. B. Cline; 
to the Committe+ un Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3950) for the relief of C. D. Pautler; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEA o? California: A bill (H. R. 3951) to correct the 
military record of Rebert M. Adams, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3952) for the relief of Rudolph Poneyace; 
to the Committee ou Claims. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 8958) granting a pension to 
Mary H. Davis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 3954) granting a pension to 
James T. Callan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 8955) granting an increase of 
pension to Amanda E. Hughes; to the Committee on Invulid 
Pensions. ‘ g 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3956) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against the name of Solomon M. Bennett, late of Com- 
pany B, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 3957) granting an increase 
of pension to William W. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 8958) granting a pension to 
Edith V. Bowman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 3959) granting an honorable 
22 to James M. Campbell; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 8960) granting a pension to 
Ellen J. Webb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 3961) granting an 
increase of pension to Jonathan D. Butler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 3962) for the re- 
lief of Charles W. Anderson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 3968) granting an increase 
of pension to John ©. Bolinger; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PAIGE: A bill (H. R. 3966) granting a pension to 
Carrie B, Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under elause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Mrs. Mary Neldon and 37 
other women of Warsaw, Ohio, against universal military train- 
ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of sundry Mennonite congregations 
of Kansas, asking exemption from military service; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. BATHRICK: Memorial of Wellington (Ohio) Meth- 
odist Church on prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of Albion Lodge No. 22, 
State of New Jersey Sons of St. George, of Camden County, 
pledging loyalty to the United States and urging members not 
already entitled to citizenship to assume such responsibilities 
at once, and appointing a committee to assist any member to 
this end; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessée: Papers accompanying bill 
granting a pension to Sarah E. Brady; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Telegrams from James Phelps, Charles Roth, 
Robert J. Thompson, Frank J. Hays, William C. Jonos, Ross K. 
Deceu, Roland H. Zinn, R. Hannig, Charles J. Hambight, Wil- 
liam G. Watkins, and William E. Schroeder, all of Milwaukee, 
Wis., opposing the establishment of zones in raising second-class 
mail rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Memorials of parishioners of the Church of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, ‘Chestnut Hill, diocese of Pennsylvania, 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of members of the Pleasant Hill Presbyterian 
Church, ef Tenmile, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of H. Stoman & Co. 
(Inc.), of New York, in re war-revenue measures; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENISON: Petition of sundry citizens of Carbon- 
date, III., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of J. G. Evert and others, 
favoring national prohibition during the war and thereafter ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Mennonite Congregations of Alexander- 
wohl, Lehigh, Bruderthal, and Hillsboro, Kans., asking to be 
exempt from compulsory military training and service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Mennonite Congregations of Lehigh and 
Hillsboro, Kans., against compulsory military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DOREMUS: Memorial of public meeting in the Knox 
Presbyterian Church, of Detroit, Mich., asking for suppression 
of polygamy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Memorial of Athenia Reformed Church. 
Church of the Redeemer of Paterson, N. J., favoring national 
prohibition as a war measure; to ‘the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the Methodist, Con- 
gregational, Baptist, and Universalist Churches of Marseilles, 
III., Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of Rockford, III., the 


Oglesby Coal Co. and the Bent Bros. Co., of Oglesby, III., favor- | 


ing national prohibition of the liquor traffic as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Iroquois Club of Chicago; the Illinois 
Sons of the Revolution; Engineers of Chicago; the Morris (III.) 
Commercial Chib; the Grundy County (III.) Cooperative Asso- 
ciation; Cyrus H. MeCormick, of Chicago; directors of the Illi- 
nois Manufacturing Association; the Reckferd (III.) Chamber 
of Commerce ; the administrative committee of the Illinois Bank- 
ers’ Association; the Rockford (III.) Rotary Club; the Split- 
dorf Service and Sales Co., of Chicago; W. H. H. Jennings, of 
Streator; Rev. B. F. Fleetwood, of Sycamore; F. F. Frazee, 
of Sheridan; O. R. Brouse, N. F. Thompson, Mary Frank Ful- 
ton, and W. T. Robertson, of Rockford; and John Bakersville, 
of Chicago, all in the State of Tllinois; Henry R. Strong, of St. 
Louis; and the Lawyers Club of New York City, favoring uni- 
versal obligatory service and the selective draft; te the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Billy Olin’s Gang, Civil War 
Veterans, of Boston, Mass., favoring universal mflitary serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial ef Committee on Engineering Cooperation, fa- 
voring universal compulsory military training; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARNER : Petition of 80 people of Aransas Pass, Tex., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. í 


By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of W. L. Bucher, of Columbia, 
Pa., protesting against the proposed revenue-stamp tax affect- 
ing the drug trade; te the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Ansel Purple, of Columbia, Pa., suggesting 
certain methods of raising war revenue; to the Committee on 
“Ways and Means, 


By Mr. HULBERT: Memorial of the board of trustees of the 
College of the City of New York, pledging support to the Presi- 
dent; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, ‘petition of Bulkley, Dunton & Co., of New York City, 
for universal military service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Church of 
Christ of Lock Haven, Pa., favoring national prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the United Evangelical Church of Jersey 
Shore, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of meeting of a number of 
patriotic societies of Baltimore City, Md., favoring universal 
military service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mrs. B. W. Corkran, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on “Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of D. M. Davis, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Wyatt W. Randall, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
one military training; to the Committee on Military Af- 


Also, petition of Robert E. Stephens, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of A. G. Wellington, the Marymnd Oar Wheel 
Works, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. De Forest, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of G. W. C. Whiting, the Whiting-Turrer Con- 
struction Co., of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, f 

Also, petition of Robert M. Van Sant, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of R. L. Thompson, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training;; te the Committee on Militery Affairs. 

Also, petition of Douglass Burnett, Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Light & Power Co., of Baltimore, Md., indorsing mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William C. Hart, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of E. R. Sparks, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of James M. Mullen, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of K. B. Garrett, of Baltimore, Md., ind 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William H. Ponder, McDowell, Pyle & Go. 
(Inc.), of Baltimore, Md.. indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Henry W. Marston, ‘Corkran, HiH & Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to ‘the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of N. Winslow Williams, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affars. 

Also, petition of Dr. Theodore ©. Janeway, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimere Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee of Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of I. W. Iglehart, Hambleton & Co., of Balti- 
more, Md., indorsing military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. Frank J. Kirby, of Baltimore, Md., tn- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of George A. Colston, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. Emil Novak, secretary Baltimore City 
Medical Society, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of James C. Legg, president Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Hon. Henry Stockbridge, secretary Society of 
Colonial Wars, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

Also, petition of Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, president Johns Hop- 
kins University, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of A. H. Hartman, president the Dngineers’ 
Club of Baltimere, Md., indorsing military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Henry S. King, Security, Storage & Trust 
Go. of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, petition of Donald Gilpin, of Gilpin, Langdon & Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. John McF. Bergland, of Baltimore, Md., 
jndorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Gresham H. Poe, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. Triplett Haxall, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Raphael Semmes, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. M. Hood, jr., president the Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. Gordon Dorrance, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Edward H. Moran, William Schwarz & Sons, 
bankers, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William Schwarz, William Schwarz & Sous, 
bankers, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Howard S. Schwarz, William Schwarz & Sons, 
bankers, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Allen Schwarz, William Schwarz & Sons, 
bankers, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William M. Chatard, of Baltimore. Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of M. W. Wolf, jr., of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. Hiram Woods, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. J. A. Chatard, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. George L. Stickney, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. H. Campbell Colston, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lewis A. Beck, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Edward J. Richardson, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. Kemp Bartlett, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lloyd Dorsey, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. F. Bartlett, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. Charles O'Donovan, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, 

Also, petition of Dr. John S. Davis, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Walter B. Platt, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of D. C. Barnette, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Robert W. Williams, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frank B. Ober, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Julian W. Ridgely, of Riderwood; W. P. 
Brandes, Matthew Gault, John E. Semmes, R. J. Beacham, 
secretary Merchants and Manufacturers Association, of Balti- 
more; and J. G, Branford, Ox Fibre Brush Co., of Frederick, 
ail in the State of Maryland, indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Charles M. C. Howard, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of A. P. Knapp, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Eli Frank, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Harry N. Baetjer, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of B. C. Stephany, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
inilitary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, petition of Frederick ©. Colston, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John F. Symington, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Charles Morris Howard, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frederick W. Strow, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Alfred R. Riggs, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William H. Parker, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John R. Bland, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Thomas E. Bond, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. A. Rossman, of Riggs, Rossman & Hunter 
(Inc.), of Baltimore, Md., indorsing military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Alfred S. Niles, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John C. Rose, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of R. Tynes Smith, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William Schwartz, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John Philip Hill, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Douglas H. Gordon, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Clarence K. Bowie, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Oscar D. Green, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Bernard B. Gough, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lawrence M. Miller, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Carroll Tubman, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Thomas E. Cottman, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. Cabell Bruce, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. C. Gieske, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of G. Graham Anker, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Ego W. Hide, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Edward D. Martin, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John T. King, jr., of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Robert R. Carmon, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Doughlas Gorman, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of E. A. Robinson, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of David M. Davis, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Emory L. Stincheomb, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Griffith, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Paul G. Ballard, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. Howard W. Jones, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of George Browning, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of James Morfit Mullen, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Walter V. Harrison, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. Frank E. Brown, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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Also, petition of Frank Hancock, of Solley, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of A. George Whiting of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Edwin G. Baetjer, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of R. Laneaster Williams, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Wallis Giffen, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of N. S. Wheat, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of P. B. McLaran, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

Also, petition of Thomas R. Brown, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Joseph Evans Sperry, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of L. Howard Deford, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, petition of R. G. Gollis, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Henry S. King, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. Pembroke Thom, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of K. Katz, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Rey. Charles W. Baldwin, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Laurie H. Riggs, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. H. De. Wright, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of A. R. Sappington, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. George L. Stiekley, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, petition of Ralph Robinson, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of William Koff, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Corhmittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of M. P. Moffit, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. Hemsley Johnson, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Floyd T. Holden, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William John Gill, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. Arthur Nelson, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Albert E. Walden, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Willis R. Jones, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. E. Waring, jr., of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of George A. Whiting, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Alexander L. Tinsley, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Julian S. Jones, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. DeCourcy W. Thom, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


Also, petition of Herbert G. Joy, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing: 


military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Francis King Carey, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of J, D. Virdin, Canton Lumber Co., of Balti- 
more, Md., indorsing military training; to the Committee en 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William M. Charard, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Charles Corbing, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, petition of the Baltimore Belting Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
eee military training; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, petition of Arthur L. Jones, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Miss Virginia Latrobe, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Morton E. Heeht, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Jervis Spencer, jr., of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Francis W. McAllister, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. Walter Lord, of Baltimore, Mad., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William A. Albaugh, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of L. M. Lee, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of R, K. Rice, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Samuel Want, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of William D. Lilly, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of D. Stewart Ridgely, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. A. Danner, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of F. H. Baetjer, of Baltimore, Må., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee an Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William H. Welch, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Alfred J. Shreyir, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William S. Baer, of Baltimore, Mad., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Fred Townsend, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. L. Weiker, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of James G. Stanley, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Faris Pitt, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of T. J. C. Williams, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frederick R. Kent, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. Murray, of Baltimore, Ma, indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of D. S. Stuart, of Baltimore, Md., indorsiug 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Erie Bergland, of Baltimore, Mà., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of T. W. Claggett, of Baltimore, Md., iudorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frank J. Goodman, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Gustav Sterling, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of A. J. Albert, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Thomas M. De Fres, of Baltimore, Md. 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of S. Z. Ammen, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Thomas J. Chew, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Edgar R. Dawson, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Robert Burton, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Hiram Wood, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Isaac Norris, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of I. L. Sellman, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, petition of James Gustav Whiteley, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 4 

Also, petition of J. M. Garrett, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Ward B. Coe, of Baltimore Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John D. Nock, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

Also, petition of Charles H. Brady, jr., of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, petition of H. Oliver Thompson, of Baltimore, Md., in- 


dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Lindsay C. Spencer, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of W. S. Mashen, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of George L. Jones, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Hanley Dyer Sanger, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of W. R. White, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of A. Morris Tyson, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Philander B. Briscoe, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
Also, petition of James W. Bright, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
Also, petition of Walter E. Platt, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
Also, petition of John Warfield, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of J. A. C. Bond, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Samuel K. George, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Commiftee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Raphael Walker, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of B. Howard Haman, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
‘Also, petition of Richard H. Bayard, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Philip D. Laird, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of P. W. William, jr., of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, pettion of John Duper, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Edward Sauerwind, jr., of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of G. Arnold Frick, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of W. E. Waring, jr., of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of John H, Latave, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Adamson E. Mullekin, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Allso, petition of Clarence K. Boyd, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Carroll T. Bond, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
Also, petition of W. G. Wright, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Robert F. Brent, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Lewis W. Wickes, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Rufus K. Goodman, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of W. W. Cator, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Charles O’Donaman, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of W. Wuchesler, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Arthur W. Machen, jr., of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of N. Edward Magruder, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, petitions of J. M. Knox, jr., E. G. Richardson, John M.“ 


Nelson, Herbert Harlow, Charles W. L. Johnson, J. Triplett 
Haxwell, I. Cross, George Moore Brady, William C. Page, 
Charles P. S. Edwards, Enos S. Standridge, Jones Whitridge, 


William Clark, John B. Ramsey, Blanchard Randall, J. D. 
Burrett, J. Townsend England, Maurice Bloomfield, all of Bal- 
timore, Md., indorsing military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 


- By Mr. LUNN: Over 2,000,000 signatures to a petition cir- 
culated by William R. Hearst, of New York City, respectfully, 


and most earnestly urging Congress to pass at once a law for 
universal service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. MCFADDEN: Petition signed by members of the First 


Methodist Episcopal Church, of Towanda, Pa., urging that the 


manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors be prohibited dur- 
ing the present war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also, resolutions adopted by the Baptist Church, Honesdale, 


Pa., requesting Congress to prohibit the manufacture and sale, 


of alcoholic liquors as a beverage until the war is won and 
peace is established; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Memorial of mass meetings of the citi- 
zens of Laramie, Wyo., pledging support to the President and 
Congress in the conduct of the war; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. A 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of California Building Loan 
League, of San Francisco, Cal., urging proper exemptions in 
revenue bill for building and loan associations; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast, 


relative to purchase by the Government of war material; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Clifford Wills, editor Northwest Farmstead, 
Atlanta, Ga., against war tax on advertising; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Messrs. George McCauley, J. B. Landers, 
M. Z. Lowell, F. P. Tuttle, and M. Tuttle, district attorney, of 
Auburn, Cal., indorsing conscription; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of Splitdorf Electric Co., of San Francisco, 
Cal., favoring conscription; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ; 

Also, telegram from H. R. Bennett, of Placerville, Cal., urg- 
ing support of administration conscription bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Washington Harvard Club, of Washington, 
D. C., pledging loyal support to the Government and placing 
themselves unreservedly at its disposal for such service as they 
can render; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of American Institute of Mining Engineers, of 
San Francisco, Cal., W. H. Shockley, chairman, favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing that all units of engineer 
troops be organized and maintained by the War Department 
and not by individual States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. : 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of the Lowell Military Training 
School, of Lowell, Mass., favoring universal military service; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petitions of Mennonite congregations of 
the State of Kansas, against compulsory military training; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SIMS: Two petitions of sundry citizens of Tennessee, 
against conscription; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Petition of the Mennonite Congregation, Arch- 
bold, Ohio, asking exemption from military service; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Memorial of sundry residents of Rome, 
N. Y., favoring universal military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the commissioners of the town of Westmore- 
land, N. Y., pledging support to the President in the present 
international complication ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Milo Morey, of Newport, N. Y., for an act 
regulating the use of grain in alcoholic beverages; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the South Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Utica, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. STRONG: Petition of the members of the Presbyterian 
Church of Parkers Landing, Pa., favoring national prohibition 
as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by the First Presbyterian Church of 
Indiana, Pa., and resolution adopted by the Red Cross Associa- 
tion of Apollo, Pa., favoring the prohibition of the manufacture 
of alcoholic liquors in the interest of the Nation’s food supply; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of members of Lower Ten Mile 
Presbyterian Church, of Amity, Pa., favoring enactment of a 
national prohibitiqn law in view of the present war situation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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Also, petition of members of Canonsburg (Pa.) United Presby- 
terian Church, favoring the enactment of a national prohibition 
law in view of the present war situation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of voters of North Strabane Township, Washing- 
ton County, Pa., favoring enactment of national prohibition law 
in view of present war situation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Cigar Makers’ International 
Union, No. 89, of New Haven, Conn., protesting against legisla- 
tion prohibiting the sale of liquor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

By Mr. WASON: Memorial of the congregation of the Baptist 
Church of South Lyndeboro, N. H., favoring an effectiye method 
to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor ; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of George A. Bassett and 20 other residents of 
Fremont, N. H., favoring an effective method to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of F. H. Dixon of Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H., and 12 other professors and instructors of that 
college regarding war finances; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Congregational Church of Plymouth, 
N. H., favoring the adoption of effectual methods to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the New Hampshire Methodist Con- 
ference favoring the immediate passage of measures looking 
to the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Congregational Church of Bath, N. H., 
favoring a measure to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors during the war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April 30, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, through the strife of this world Thou art win- 
ning Thy way into the hearts of men. Our needs are driving us 
to Thee, and we are finding that the way of the cross is the way 
into Thy heart. If we are thinking more deeply upon the great 
questions of duty, if we are touching the springs of life that we 
may save life, if we are entering more fully upon the high and 
holy passion of patriotism that we may establish freedom and 
justice, we are already harvesting the rich results of our efforts 
to stand for God’s great program of life. 

We pray that Thou wilt lead us on, Give to us a passion of 
service that in all things we may be guided by the divine will 
and be a part of the force that Thou art using in the world to ac- 
complish the divine plan for ‘men. We ask for Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings 
of the legislative day of Monday, April 23, 1917, when, on request 
of Mr. Overman and by unanimous consent, the further reading 
was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


CLAIM OF NORWAY (H. DOC. NO. 81). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


At the request of the Norwegian minister at this Capital, and 
in view of the recommendation of the Secretary of State, I 
transmit the latter’s report and a copy of an accompanying note 
from the Norwegian minister relating to the claim made by the 
Norwegian Government in behalf of three members of the crew 
of the Norwegian ship Ingrid, and I recommend, as an act of 
grace, and without reference to the question of the liability of 
the United States, that an appropriation be made to effect a 
settlement of this claim in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Secretary of State. 

Wooprow WILsoN. 

THE WITTE House, April 28, 1917. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CURTIS presented petitions of the Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic of Topeka and the Young Men’s Chris- 
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tian Association of Marshall County, in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the protection of military camps, which were referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Golden Belt Road Asso- 
ciation of the State of Kansas, praying for the designation, con- 
struction, and maintenance of a system of national highways, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

He also presented a petition of John A. Martin Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Atchison, Kans., praying for an increase 
in pensions to meet the increased cost of living, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Salina, 
Kans., praying for nationa! prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the faculty and students of the 
Kansas State Normal School; the Defense Council of Rush 
County, and of sundry citizens of Muscotah, all in the State of 
Kansas, praying for the conservation of food, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I present a memorial from the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate joint memorial 5. 

To the United States Senate and House of Representatives: 

Your memorialists, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in 
third regular session assembled, do most respectfully and earnestly rep- 
resent that— 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States 
H. R. 17499, introduced August 18, 1916, by Mr. ALEXANDER, of 
Missouri, and entitled “A bill for the protect on regulation, and 
conservation of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes“; and 

Whereas the fishermen and residents of the coast of Alaska have better 
knowledge of the requirements for regulation and conservation of the 
Alaskan fisheries than the legal advisers of the fisheries corporations 
and representatives of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, who 
drafted H. R. 17499; and 

Whereas section 22 of H. R. 17499 expressly prohibits the Territory 
of Alaska from levying taxes upon the business or property of the 
fisheries interests and thus rescinds the rights granted this Terri- 
tory by Congress under the Territorial 1 be act, and thereby 
retards the development of our Territory and the upbuilding of our 
1 system; and 

Whereas section 6 of H. R. 17499, which provides for title in per- 
petuity to holders of fish-trap sites in Alaskan waters will surely 
ead to monopoiy cf the Alaskan fisheries and forever exclude portabie 
fishing gear from certain sections of our tidewater ; and 

Whereas numerovs appeals have been sent to the Congress of the 
United States from all sections of Alaska imploring Senators and 
Representatives to prevent this great injustice to Alaska: Now, 
therefore 
We, the representatives of the poopie of Alaska, in session assembled, 

do most respectfully urge that the provisions of the Alexander bill be 

not forced upon cur people and that our rights to levy taxes, given 
under our organic act, be preserved to us; and 

We would further appeal to Congress to grant the people of Alaska 
the right to contro] and regulate our own fisheries, and your memorial- 
ists will ever pray. 

Passed the senate April 4, 1917. 

FRANK A. ALDRICH, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Attest: 
„ M. EDDY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the house April 6, 1917. 
LUTHER C. HESS, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
A. H. ZIBGLER, 
Olerk of the House, 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

Territory of Alaska, es: 


I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a ful, true, and correct copy of senate joint memorlal 5 
ot the Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the third session 
thereof. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, affixed at 
Juneau, the capital, this 16th day of April, A. D. 1917. 

[SBAL,] CHARLES E. Dayipsoyx, 

Secretary of Alaska, 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented petitions of the Cen- 
tral Trade Council of Everett; Lodge No. 92, Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, of Seattle; and Council No. 92, Com- 
mercial Travelers, of Spokane, all in the State of Washington, 
praying for compensation to dependents of soldiers, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. A 

He also presented a petition of the Central Trade Council of 
Everett, Wash., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit food speculation. which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Pomona Grange, No. 29, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Usk, Wash., praying for a “ pay-as- 
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you-go policy ” in financing the war, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 1 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Lind and 
Spokane, in the State of Washington, praying for ry 
military service and pledging support to the President, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I present a telegram embodying a resolu- 
re which I ask may be printed in the Recorp without read- 
ng. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


FARGO, N. DAK., April 28, 1917, 
Hon. P. J. MCCUMBER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


After hurried canvass of 42 persons, 27 have signed the 9 

We the undersigned students and faculty of North Dakota ah 
cultural College, do hereby go on record as opposed to conscription, 
and ask our Senator to vote against the measure now being discussed in 


the Legislature.” 
M. A. Tnonrixxsox. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I present a telegram from 
the faculty and students of the Dakota Wesleyan University, of 
South Dakota, and a number of other telegrams and letters, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


MITCHELL, S. DAK., April 25, 1917. 
Senator Jounson, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


In order to conserve the food su 


„factory and farm productive- 
ness, the faculty and students of Dako io * 


Wesleyan Uni y petition 


you to do all in 757 wer to urge Congress to take whatever action 
necessary to prohibit the liquor traffic immediately. 
C. V. GILLILAND, 


Our 
President of Student Association. 


Geppes, S. DAK., April 22, 1917, 
Hon. Ep. S. Jonxsox, ; 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR BROTHER JOHNSON: My church sent qon a telegram about 
Congress take such action as may be necessary to prohibit the liquor 
traffic as a war measure to conserve the food supply, fact and farm 
productiveness, and military efficiency of the Nation.” e will con- 
sider it quite a favor if you shali see your way clear to push this 
through. Do it now, please. 

The count of 214, as sent in the telegram, did not count the children 
of the co’ tion. This count will give you an idea of how your 
Joyal town of des stands. 

C. S. Lyris. 


Yours, as ever, 
CENTERVILLE, S. DAK., April 26, 1917. 
Hon, Senator JOHNSON, 


Washington, D. C.. 

We, the ge ype oy hereby petition the Congress of the United 
States and each of Senators and Congressmen of the State of South 
Dakota that Congress take such action as may be necessary to prohibit 
the liquor traffic as a war measure to conserve the food supply, factory 
and farm productiveness, and military efficiency of the Nation. 

J. A. THomson 
(And others). 


BRIDGEWATER, S. DAK., April 23, 1917. 
Hon. EDWIN JORNSON, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Jounson: Last Sunday morning at our service in the 
Bridgewater Presbyterian Church the con tion by a rising vote 
unanimously uested you as our Senator in Congress to vote for the 
prohibition of liquor traffic in the United States of America as a 
war emergency measure in order to conserve the food supply and to 
promote the military efficiency of the Nation. 

In the afternoon of the same day the congregation of the Canistota 
Presbyterian Church in the same manner unanimously made the same 


Very truly, yours, A. C. Mecavrxr, 
Pastor Presbyterian Churches. 
Gann VALLEY, S. DAK., April 23, 1917. 
Senator JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin; At a Sunday-school convention held in this town yester- 
about 125 ple assembled and voted unanimously to ask you to 
vote for prohibition of the liquor traffic as a war measure. 
Very truly, yours, 
WALTER J. Hr 


Pastor of Congregational Ghurek. 


Brooxrines, S. DAK., April 23, 1917. 
Senator EDWIN 8 


ington, D. O. 
Dear Sm: Inasmuch as the food supply curing the continuation of 
the war seems to be a vital factor in the success of our cause, I sug- 
t that there should be 8 ge on the part of all to conserve the 

— on ly and see that it gets used only for legitimate 

‘With this nd im view, we trust you will uae your fluence 
about a law prohibiting the manufacture of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes as a sensible and logical way to meet this situation. 
the Porites, taten PE oor" voters) at tbe lant generat elgetion and eke 

‘ition. en our voters 2 
recent legislative action in this State, making South Dakota “ bone 
G. F. KNAPPEN, 


Yours, truly, 
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Hunox, S. Dax., April 5 
Hon. Epwin S. JOHNSON, E arii 
DEAR Sm iy 5 
: We herewith inclose you copy of a petitio: 
81 citizens of Huron. is, of arae, 1 — a pay large 2 
further “We feel sure that ‘we conid wt DO pay cent ot b te ff 
3 we co cent o e 
our city to sign this tion. po ü 
Yow will notice the heading of this petition calls for national ro- 
hibition as a war measure to conserve the food su ply. We And a 
great many of our people figure that if this is a war measure, it 


henr would be good in times of and suggest that 
resentatives in Congress try to make ſt permanent. 3 ote: ee 
Trusti: that we may 


ng ve your rt on this proposition, a 
with kindest personal regards, we beg to remain, 3 
Gro. W. GEIGER. 


Yours, very truly, 7 
a Huron, S. DAK., April 23, 1917. 
gutes ant Wack of the Berako Ce e ot ae wine a 
0 e Senators an on en o e e 
South Dakota that Con take such action as may be necessary to 
c as a war measure to conserve the fund sup- 


prohibit the liquor 
Rau any and farm productiveness, and military efficiency of the 
ý Gro. W. GEIGER 


(And others). 
— 


Loomis, S. DAK., April 23, 1917. 

Hon. Epwiy S. JOHNSON, 2 p z 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: My congregation voted unanimously to ask you to do all 

you can for the passing of a national prohibition law now at the be- 

ginning of the war. e need the law to conserve our grain, the 
stre of our young men, and to eliminate waste. 


Yours, truly, 
7 RoLLIN B. Hotbex. 


Mundo, S. DAK., April 23, 1917. 
Hon. Epwin 8. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Sin: There were 75 in my preaching service last night. 
I was telling them 2 9 — prospects of national prohibition within our 
me. 


Nation in a yery bri 8 

1 ested all who would cast a ballot if the opportunity was given 
them for national prohibition to take place at once to raise their 
hands, and as far as I could see every hand went up as high as they 
could raise them. 

So I request you in behalf of thé very lar; 
of Murdo, and especially the Christian 
to use your influence in the interest of national prohibition to take 
place at the earliest pre moment. 

I am, respectiully, yours, H. W. Bunton, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask to have inserted in the RECORD 
without reading resolutions passed at the National Conference 
of Shippers held in Chicago April 13, 1917, and also a short 
statement of the Chamber of Commerce of Hawkinsville, Ga., 
and a letter from the Institute for Public Service, of New York, 
all with reference to the proposed increase of freight rates, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Resolutions passed at national conference of shippers held in Chicago 
April 13, 1917. 


majority of the people 
ple of Murdo and vicinity, 


[Nors.—According to the registration, this copference was attended 
by delegates representing more than 1,000,000 shippers. ‘They per- 
fected a permanent organization, as shown by these resolutions, and 
have since been invited to appear before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and methods of procedure and character of investigation 
to be pursued.] { 

The principal carriers in official, western, and southern classification 
territories are snag ion from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to establish horizontal advances in freight rates amounting to 
15 per cent or more on all commodities, except coal, coke, and ore; and 
also advances of other amounts on coal, coke, and ore. 

The enormous increase in freight revenue, it is estimated, will total 
more than $350.000.000 annually—an added tax on the American people 
of nearly $1,000,000 a day. 

The financial condition of the railroads of the United States for the 
ear 1916 was the most favorable in their history. The net earnings 
‘or 1916 exceeded those for 1915 by more than „000.000, and ex- 

ceeded the . — for any other year in their entire history by more 


than $200,000.¢ 

The chief justification all for the proposed increase is the opera- 
tion of the Adamson law and the related wage advances. But the main 
intent of the act is to reduce the working hours to eight per day, and it 
has been asserted this can be effected by increased efficiencies 
without any material advance in wage expenditures. 

However, estimates of wage advances on this account vary from 
$20,000,000 to $100,000,000. Increased cost of coal and other supplies 
are also the subject of conflicting estimates, But the Increases in net 
revenue in 1916 and 1915 were ample to absorb increased costs and still 

ter than ever before. 
justification there may be for increased rates, if any, can 
ined by an investigation of the facts. 

Government is entitled to demand from all its citizens the fullest 
support in national emergency. and by contributing their property 
and investment on like terms with other citizens railroad stockholders 
can prove hat they are "stirred by a high sense of their opportunity to 
be Aa the greatest service to their country in the present national crisis.“ 
While other people are called apon to sacrifice their lives, while other 
industries are content to declare to the le and to the Government 
that they will accept prices for their produc and services approximat- 
ing those of former years, and while still other industries have an- 
nounced their intention of furnishing their products and services without 
any profit whatsoever, this attempt of American railroads to obtain for 
their stockhoiders an enormous increase in the earnings they have re- 
ceived, seeks to impose for their private benefit a tax of almost $1,000,000 


a day upon the people at large in addition to the heavy burdens ef 


1917. 
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taxation which we will have to bear directly because of the war. Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the representatives of the shippers’ organizations con- 
vened in national conference at Chicago on April 13, 1917, That a full 
and adequate investigation, as contemplated by law, should be made as 
to the alleged financial needs of the carriers and as to the reasonable- 
ness of the proposed rates before any conclusion is reached or order 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission upon the proposed ad- 
vances, and before such advances can become in any degree effective, 
at which hearing the nippen shall be accorded a full opportunity to 
be heard and to present their evidence. 


11. 


Resolved, That we are opposed to paying increased rates for the 
purpose of building betterments, improvements, and extensions out of 
earnings. 

If the railroad companics own these properties, they should build 
them, and the public should not be required to build railroads and 
supply facilities and then pay a return on what they build. 


Im, 


In order to mag carry out the purposes of this conference and 
resolutions passed, be i 

Resolved, That in our judgment it will be impossible for any sin- 
gle organization or committee to assume the grave responsibility of 
guarding the interests of the many thousands of shippers in various 

dustries throughout the country who are represented at this confer- 
ence. It will be necessary for each shipper, or organization of shippers 
in any industry, to take all the steps necessary for looking after their 
interest and protecting their rates in the proceeding before the Inter- 
stare Commerce Commission in such manner as they may deem wise 
and proper. 

However, we believe it to be essential that a committee shall be 
created for the purpose of assisting in looking after such matters 
wherein our interests are common, erefore we move that the chair- 
man appoint a committee of five to offer evidence and argument relative 
to the financial condition of American railways. ‘This committee shall 
have full authority to solicit funds from various shippers’ organizations, 
and to expend the same in such manner as may seem wise and proper 
for the purpose above stated. Any vacancies occurring on said com- 
. be filled by appointment of the chairman of this conference. 

e it further 

Resolved, That this conference be considered as permanently or- 

nized to carry out its purposes expressed in its resolutions, and 

hat the name of the organization formed under the call of the con- 
ference be “The National Shippers' Conference,” and that the chairman, 
II. C. Wallace, be continued as chairman, and M. R. Myers be continued 
as secretary, and H. W. Danforth as treasurer, who, with the com- 
mittee, are to represent this rl ai before the Interstate Com- 
‘merce Commission, and otherwise as the interest of shippers may 
demand, and at such time as they shall deem proper to call the confer- 
ence together for such action as shall seem necessary. ty 


Protest from the Hawkinsville Chamber of Commerce against proposed 
increase of 15 per cent by railroads at large. 
To the honorable INTERSTATE COMMERCE pid alain, 
ashington, D. C.: 

The undersigned members of the Hawkinsville Chamber of Commerce 
and shippers of Hawkinsyille, whose names appear below, desire to 
protest against the increase rates and have taken into consider- 
ation: 

I, That the 8 enacted legislation increases the operating ex- 
pense of the railroad to some extent. 

II. That equipment is costing considerably more than a few years 


ago. 

III. That on account of higher labor the cost of maintenance of said 
roads is greater. 

But we suggest also: ; 

I. That we were subjected to an increase in rates from the East and 
West on January 1, 1916, and that the railroads have shown greater 
revenues in 1916 than ever before in their history. 

That during this time of war that they will be the recipients of 
a t deal of additional business, 
II. That every class of business in our country Will feel the effects 
of a depression in business. 

IV. That the increase proposed will be borne by the consumer, and 
me the high cost of living is an extreme burden on the consumer 
o-day. 

V. That the railroads should bear their part of this burden as well 
as the consumer, 

VI. That this increase would seem as a protection for organized 
interests while there is none for the consumer. 

We respectfully ask that before this increase be allowed, that the 


proposed rates be gone into thoroughly, giving an opportunity for 
protestants to make a showing before your honorable body. 4 
AWKINSVILLE CHAMBER OF Fontanes, 


By F. B. WATERMAN, President. 
C. W. E. Mans, Secretary. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE,» 
New York City, April 23, 1917. 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Sır: It has been with a great deal of satisfaction and appreciation 
that I have read of your fight to have any proposed increase of rates 
to the railroads on a fact basis. 

There can be no question, in my mind, that if a basis of real facts 
be set up there will be no cause for anything like a flat 15 per cent 
raise. The papers to-day carry the announcement of the earnings of 
the New York Central last year showing a net of $71,846,000, based 
on present capital, including water. The net increase of gs over 


1915 was $13,328,000. 
hat has even more generally been overlooked are the possibili- 
ties of enormous savings by improvements, particularly at the ter- 
minals, It is a fact that freight to-day moves, on an average, less 
25 miles a day. The answer to the claim that the Adamson 
greatly increase costs is that, with anythin, approximating 
efficiency, freight could be moved much farther in en S-hour day than 
it does now in 10 or 12. So with other items. Por example: The 
recent reduction of free time will mean a great saving to the rail- 


roads. Regarding sayings due to concerted operation and direction, 
such as is possible under the organization now established for war- 
time operations,” the newspapers contain interviews with big railroad 
men showing that from 20 to 50 per cent slack will be eliminated 
from railroad operation, with resultant efficiency and economy 

With regard to the claim that railroads are prevented from increas- 
ing efficiency because their earnings are not sufficient to warrant ex- 
penditures for such ne ewe deg will you not insist that, if the 
fact basis proves such claim to be warranted, any increase granted be 
only for a limited period, snfficlent to finance the improvements up to 
the time when they are ready for operation, and that the public get 
the benefit of these improvements? 


Will you care to look over the inclosed copy of a letter I addressed 
o tho nterstate Commerce Commission about three weeks ago along 
ese lines? 


Must we not “so provide that no longer shall the wealth we create 
develop a strength to destroy? 
Very truly, yours, ROBERT ROSENBLUTH, 


Assistant Director. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, I present several telegrams embodying 
resolutions adopted by meetings and associations held for 


patriotic purposes. I ask that they may be inserted in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MAYWOOD, NEBR., April 27, 19f7. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Washington, D. C. 


The following resolution was passed by unanimous vote at a mass 
meeting here last evening to the Representatives in Congress, Hon. G. W. 
Norris, G. M. HITCHCOCK, A. C. SHALLENBERGER, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the people of Maywood and vicinity, in patriotic meeting 
assembled, most heartily indorse the ađministration in its fight against 
autocracy. We herewith express our most loyal by ma in the grave 
crisis, and we request this expression of our loyalty be conveyed to 
his honor, our President. 

G. E. Bares, Chairman. 


BLOOMFIELD, NEBR., April 23, 1917, 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We, the members of Frehart Lodge, No. 8, Sons of Herman, num- 
ering 122 citizen, of Bloomfield, Nebr., hereby pledge ourselves in 
this hour of trial to uphold our Government, our President, and our 
g. We are mindful and grateful of the blessings that have come 
to us in this, our new home, and we offer ourselves, our sons, and 
our property, if need be, to help win this war for freedom. 

` RUDOLF LAFRENTZ, President. 

JOHN GROHMANN, Secretary. 

WILLIAM H. HARM, Treasurer, 


BLOOMFIELD, NEBR., April 25, 1917. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Washington, D. C. 

This is an almost solid German-American community. At a mass 
meeting here of over 500 it was unanimously resolyed that President 
Wilson is entitled to the sympathy and wholehearted support of the 
Nation in his present difficulty with Congress over selective conscrip- 
tion ; that the people and Congress should stand as a unit in this crisis, 
supporting the administration policies; that we offer to the President 
ourselyes and all our resources, 


G. E. PETERS, 
President Commercial Club. 


OMAHA, NEBR., April 25, 1917. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We beg to submit the following resolution : 


“Resolved by the directors of the Nebraska Manufacturers’? Associa- 
tion in regular session assembled, That, as an association and as citi- 
zens, we pledge our hearty support to tbe President of the United 
States to carry out the pledge of our Nation as set forth in the war 
resolutions adopted by the Congress on April 6, 1917. This pledge of 
our Nation is to provide funds, food, factory 1 and men to 
make this pledge a living reality and force deliverin as above out- 
lined ; means selective draft for farm, factory, and military; means the 
maintaining of each department to its highest degree of efficiency in 
order to secure the result so vitally important at this critical period: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we favor the selective draft for military service, as 
this system, and this alone, will make it possible to maintain ‘the 
produetive efficiency of our farms, factory, and other industries. We 
strongly urge our Senators and Representatives to 8 and vote for 
the measure providing for this selective draft for military service.“ : 

NEBRASKA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
C. C. QuUIGGLE, President. 
Frank I. RINGER, Secretary. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I present resolutions adopted hy the Key 
West Council of Defense of Florida, which I ask may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the export of foodstuffs from the United States for the fiscal 

year ga by June 30, 1917, promises to be less than in former 
ears; an > 

Whereas the price of foodstuffs in the United States has been steadily 
climbing until it has become a serious peon for wage carners and 
salaried men to secure the bare necessities of life; and 

Whereas we are advised that there is stored by food speculators in the 
commercial centers and elsewhere over our country large quantities 
of foodstuffs, which are held for speculation ; and 

Whereas we consider that speculation in foodstuffs should be prohibited 
by national law at all times, especially in times of war; and 


lata ere 5 Ores SP sh Pee pete a slo age re Bash eee as Seay pl beeen occ ge E AE NSA 
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Whereas we believe that in the present unsettled condition of affairs 
that momp and effective measures should be taken to give much- 
D relief to the whole people: Therefore be it ‘ 

Resolved by the Key West Council of Defense, That the Co of 
the United States be, and they are hereby, petitioned to enact a law 
requiring all persons, firms, and corporations, upon demand of the 
President, to furnish him with a detailed statement and iist of all 
foodstuffs In their possession or under their control; that in said law 
the President be empowered to seize and take into his possession a 
and all foodstuffs in the United States that may be in the possession an 
control of any person, firm, or corporation, paying therefor such reason- 
able sum as he shall see fit, and that said fi s be distributed 

‘throughout the country for sale to the people at cost; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to our Senators and 

Representatives in Congress and one 82 to the Secretary ot Agriculture. 
the council this April 25, 1917. 
W. D. Cass, Sr., President. 

Attest: 


E. E. Ixcranam, Secretary. 


Mr. THOMAS. I present a series of resolutions recently 
adopted at a meeting of citizens and consumers of the city of 
Denver, Colo. I ask that it be printed in the Recorp without 
reading. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: z 


Resolution passed at a meeting of citizens and consumers of the city 

of Denver. 

Whereas the declaration of war recently made by Congress was taken 
as 8 for exorbitant increases in price of all staple articles 
0 : an 

Whereas there is no more shortage of food now than before war was 
declared: Therefore be it 5 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting of citizens of Denver 

and Colorado that we most mri É protest amip tbe unjust, ex- 

tortionate, and merciless increases prices of food, There can be 
no one who will attempt to justify the advance of over $1 per hun- 
dredweight on sugar, the same on flour, and the same on potatoes, ex- 
cept on the theory that the speculators thought they conld get it. 

The sugar, flour, or potatoes in the warehouses in this city had not 

cost any more becanse war bad been declared, but the owners evi- 

dently felt that the people would have to stand and deliver whatever 
price they demanded; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we denounce such acts as unpatriotic and unworthy 
of good citizens and that we demand tbat the Federal Government 
take over the stocks of staple food, such as sugar, flour, potatoes. ete., 
including all necessities of life, and fix a maximum price for the sale 


same, 

Resolved further, That the President be asked to close up all stock 
rc or speculating in foodstuffs. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the President 
of the United States, the Federal Trade Commission, each of the 
Senators and Representatives from Colorado in the Congress of the 
United States, 

Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD 
without reading. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THe COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1917. 
Resolutions requesting Congress to take measures regulating the price 
of anthracite coal and other commodities. 


Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives of Massa- 
chusetts in general court assembled hereby request the Congress of the 
United States to take such measures as may be necessary, under the 
commerce. clause of the Federal Constitution. to regulate the price at 
which anthracite coal may be sold by mining companies and their 
agents, in order to prevent the extortion which has been practiced upon 
the public, and especially u the retail rehasers of coal; and that 
a maximum price be established for w t, corn, oats, and other 
eereals and cereal products which so largely enter into the high cost 
of living in our Commonwealth and Nation; and 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Commonwealth be directed to 
send copies of these resolutions to the presiding officers of both 
branches of Congress and to each Senator and Representative from 
Massachusetts in Congress. 

OFFICE OF THR SECRETARY, 
Boston, April 17, 1917. 

A true copy of resolutions adopted at the present session by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of Massachusetts in general court 
assemb 

Attest: 

ALBERT P. LANXGTRY, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Worcester, Mass., praying for compulsory military 
service, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CALDER. I present resolutions adopted at meetings 
of various organizations of the State of New York, pledging 
their loyalty to the Government, and request unanimous consent 
to have them noted in the Recorp. I do not ask that they be 
printed in full, but simply that the resolutions be noted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken, 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Resolutions adopted by the Automobile Club of America, New 
York City; the Republican Club of the Seventeenth Assembly 
District, New York City; the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, New York City; Flatlands Board of Trade, Brooklyn. 
N. X.; Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Co., Dunkirk, N. T.; 
Yonkers Chamber of Commerce, Yonkers, N. T.; the State Bank 
of Williamson, Williamson, N. X.; Chautauqua County Farm 


Improvement and Information Bureau, Jamestown, N. Y.; Al- 
bany Law School, Albany, N. Y.; Board of Supervisors of Erie 
County, Buffalo, N. Y.; Kings County Republican Committee, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philip Livingston Chapter, Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, Albany, N. Y.; Rotary Club of Albany, Albany, N. Y.; the 
council of the city of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y.; directors of the 
Union National Bank of Troy, Troy, N. ¥.; New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation, New York City; directors of the 
Jamestown Board of Commerce, Jamestown, N. Y.; Lincoln 
Republican Club, Yonkers, N. Y.; Medina Lodge, No. 898. 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, Medina, N. Y.; Malone 
Lodge, No. 1303, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, Ma- 
lone, N. V.; board of supervisors of Warren County, N. X.; the 
Park Republican Club, of New York City; Twenty-seventh As- 
sembly District Republican Club, New York City; Brooklyn 
Lodge of Elks; New York County Republican Committee; and 
the Rotary Club of Brooklyn. 

Mr. MYERS. F present a memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, which I ask may be printed in the Itrconb. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House joint memorial 4. (By Mr. Snow (by request).) 

To the President of the United States, the United States Senatc, and 

the United States House of Representatives: 

Your memorialists, th: n 
werter at Alaska” mest Rae gelt repeat EHEC ees of the 
Whereas the Government of the United States is now en in the 

construction of a railroad from Seward to Fairbanks, Alaska. for the 

pupae ot develcping the resources of the Territory tributary to said 


rai 

Whereas several towns have been and will hereafter be established 
along the line of sald railroad: 

Whereas the act of March 12. 1914, authorizing the construction of 
sald railroad empowers the President to withdraw and dispose ot 
lands belonging to the United States for town-site purposes, and the 
said act further provides that all funds received from the sale or 
other dis tion of tewn-site lands be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States as other miscellaneous receipts are paid ; 

Whereas most, if not all. of these new towns are established and located 
upon undevelo land, which requires large expenditures of mone 
to make it suitable ior habitation; water supply must be furnish 
streets and sidewa'ks constructed, as well as schoolhouses, municipal 
buildings, and other public improvements of that nature; 

Whereas Congress has on many occasions, by law applicable to the dis- 
position of town sites in other portions of the United 
vided that a certain portion of the funds recei 
town sites shali be devoted to making improvements within such 
towns: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we tfuliy urge that suitable legislation be passed 

requiring that at least per «ent of the funds received from the sale 

of town sites sold under the provisions of the said railroad act be de- 

Daen to making improvements within the respective towns; be it 

er 
Resolved, That a copy hereof be sent to the President of the United 

States, the President of the United States Senate. the peers of the 

United States House of Representatives, the chairmen of the Commit- 

tees on Territories and Public Lands of the United States Senate, and 

the chairmen of the Committees on the Territories and the Public Lands 

of the United States House of Representatives, the Hon. Franklin K. 

Lane, Secretary of the Interior, and the Delegate to Congress from 


Alaska. 

Passed the house March 31, 1917. 
LUTHER C. Hess, 
Speaker of the House. 


Attest: 
8 A. H. ZiBGLER, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Passed the senate April 5, 1917. 
FRANK A. ALDRICH, 


President of the Senate pro tempore. 
Attest: 


W. M. EDDY, 
‘ Becretary of the Senate. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 
I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, dọ hereby certify that 
the above is a full, ani and correct copy of house joint memorial No. 4 
Legisiature, at the third session thereof. 
Witness my hand and the seal of 3 pees affixed at 


[SBAL.] CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 
Secretary of Alaska. 


Mr: MYERS presented a petition of the Inquiry Club, of Red 
Lodge, Mont., indorsing the action of the President and Con- 
gress in entering the present world war, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a memorial from the Legis- 
lature of Alaska, which I ask may be printed in the Riconp, 
it not being the same as the memorial just presented from thut 
body. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 5. (By Senator Sutherland.) 
To the United States Senate and House of Representatives: 

Your memorialists, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska in 
third 2 session assembled, do most respectfully and earnestly 
represent that— 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States 

H. R. 174 introduced August 18, 1916, by Mr. ALEXANDER, of 


Missouri, and entitled “A bill for the protection, regulation, | and con- ` 


servation of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes; and 


— 
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Whereas the fishermen and residents of the const of Alaska have 


better knowledge of the requirements for regulation and conserva- 
tion of the Alaskan fisheries than the legal advisers of the fisheries 
8 and resontatives of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries who d 


ney to holders of fish-trap sites In Alaskan waters, will surely 
ea 0 
‘portable fishing gear from certain sections of our tidewater ; 


reas numerous appeals have been sent to the Con of the 
United States from all sections of Alaska imploring and 
Representatives to prevent this great injustice to Alaska: Now, 


therefore, Š 

We, the representatives of the people of Alaska, in session assem- 
bled, do most respectfully urge that the provisions of the Alexander 
Dill be not forced upon our people and that our rights to levy taxes 
given under our organic act be preserved to us. 

And we would further appeal to Congress to grant the people of 
Alaska the right to control and regulate our own fisheries, your 
memoralists will ever pray. 

Passed the Senate April 4, 1917. 

FRANK A. Atpricu, 

Attest President of the Senate pro tempore. 


W. M. EDDY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
LUTHER C. HESS, 
Speaker of the House. 


A. H. ZIEGLER, 
Clerk of the House. 


Passed the House April 6, 1917. 


Attest: 


UNITED STATES ar AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, $8: 


I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 


the for g is a full, true, and co copy of senate joint memorial 
ae 5 a Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the third session 
ereo: 


Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, affixed 
at Juneau, the capital, this 16th day of April, A. D. 1917. 

[ssar] HARLES E. DAVIDSON, 

Secretary of Alaska. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the memorial of George A. Collins, 
of Lakeport, N. H., remenstrating against the imposition of a 
stamp tax, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NEW presented petitions of Aerie No. 1005, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, of Crawfordsville; the Woman's Franchise 
League of Indiana; and of San Mateo Post. No. 60. Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. of the National Military 
Home, all in the State of Indiana, pledging support to the Presi- 
dent and favoring compulsory military service, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. i 

Mr. NELSON presented n memorial of the Minnesota State 
Society of Public Accountants, remonstrating against a tax 
on 1916 business, because all books have ‘been closed up, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WEEKS presented resolutions of the General Court of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to regulate the price of anthracite coal, and also 
to fix a maximum price for cereals and cereal products, which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of the Massachusetts Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution; the Chamber of Commerce 
of Worcester; the Rotary Club of Haverhill; the Musicians’ Pro- 
tective Association of Boston; of General J. G. Foster Pest, No. 
163. Grand Army of the Republic, of Framingham; the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of the Ancient Order of Hibernians; and 
of sundry citizens of Randoiph and Wakefield, ali in the State 
of Massachusetts, pledging support to the President and pray- 
ing for compulsory military training, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties of the First Baptist Church and the First Congregational 
Chureh and the Epworth League of the Methodist Church, all 
of Newton Center; the congregation of the First Congregational 
Church of Danvers; the Board of Trade of Cambridge; the 
Community Club of Roslindale; the ministers and laymen in 
annual conference at Cambridge; Pomona Grange, No. 209, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Hanson; the Committee on Public 
Safety of Sharon; the congregation of the First Baptist Church 
of Newton; the congregation of the First Methodist Church of 
Somerville; and ‘the congregation of the First Parish Congrega- 
tional Church, of Brockton, all in the ‘State of Massachusetts, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

GOUNTY MOBILIZATION BLANK. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I take a good deal of pleas- 
ure and feel some State pride in the fact that one of our coun- 
ties, and I think many more, through its commercial organiza- 
tions has attempted to organize in a systematic manner the 


resources of that county. They have undertaken the project, 
and are meeting with great success, of listing all the people in 
the county, getting their names, ages, where they live, their 
nationality, educational qualifications and employment as to 
every member of the family, and what that member is deing; 
also the resources of the family or the individual, the amount 
of land they own and ‘cultivate, and various other things which 
are comprehended in a blank which I ask to have inserted in the 
RECORD. < 

- There being no objection, the blank was ordered to be printed 
in the Reconp, as follows: 

'MANISTEE BOARU or COMMERCE, 


Manistee, Mich., April 27, 1917. 
Hon. ‘Cuartes E. Towssenn, 
United States Senote, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR ; Manistee City and County has the patriotic and 
proud distinction of being first in this State to mobilize all of the 
ee necessary for the proper cooperation of the national defense 

ee. 
The work begun is a house-to-house campaign in city, with farm to 
farm in entire county and will be carefully gathered and compiled. 

For your information relative to extent of data to be secured, I am 
very much pleased to inclose copies of blank form. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Cuas. E. RUGER, 
Acting Secretary. 
MOBILIZATION BLANK, CITY AND COUNTY, MANISTER, MICH, 
HEADS OF FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS. 
rr. 
Street and No 
Township.. 
National 


Name. 


D Ae Bie Xe 
eR aR do) x Ee ee 
. 0 Rene hoe we eae 
Grain and other farm products on Dand... „ 


Meliicies e. a A 
Provisions on had. 
Annual consumption of fuel—Coal__ Sa 
Seed on hand... Seed neg 


OME Ee A e ELS PALS HEEB E Size SEE ck 
Intend to cultivate other land. _Acreage.... oes 
To be planted in’? —__-__-____.. 


W pan be able to supply your own needs in farm and “garden prod- 
MEES? ß a e a e a a 


Willing to serve the Government if :ealied upon: Any military 

„ what Army organization et — tres 82 
ten! e e e — —— 
Wut rie could you render 222: —LP˙— k 
I Domestic. 14 Nurse. Common bref,. E Teamsier.  [) Moloriat 
OMechanie. O Engineer. 8 Baker. Carpenter. J Agricutturis: 
Neat gardener. LI Linguist. [JPharmacist. EI Medical. [) Administration. 

emarks $ ----~-~—----—~ ---- + > pe ae aaae a ae a a a a e a a a a a a m m ma 
Rate L nei a LT 


(Signed) 
Supervision Manistee ‘Board of Commerce. 
ALLIES’ TRIBUTE AT TOMB or WASHINGTON. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an article in this morning's Washington 
Post giving an account of the visit yesterday of the French 
and English war commissions to the tomb of George Washing- 
ton and the speeches made there by M. Viviani, Mr. Batfour, 
and Marshal Joffre. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
te be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

“The flags of Great Britain, France, and the United States 
floated proudly together yesterday over the tomb of George 
Washington at Mount Vernon. Beneath them spokesmen of the 
three great democracies paid homage to America’s soldier and 
statesman, and pledged themselves each to the other, in the name 
of the dead, to prosecute the present mighty struggle against 
autocracy on the lines he himself had followed in bringing 
America into being. 

“Nature was in her most bounteous garb. The evergreens, 
eternal sentinels before the temb, stood out boldly in the new 
life just blossoming. The only sign of human change since 


“Census Deputy. 


Washington was laid to rest so long ago was the flags of the 
three allies over the arched entrance to the tomb itself. 

In groups of twos and threes an eminent gathering, includ- 
ing the members of the French and British war commissions, 
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the President’s Cabinet, and Members of Congress, had strolled 
up through the sloping grounds from the river bank until per- 
nape 808 people stood with bared heads in a semicircle before 

e tomb. 

“The day, which had been heavy and threatening as the party 
approached on the Mayflower, suddenly burst into sunlight, 
which played through the trees on the uniforms and faces of 
those assembled. 

“Without formality.Secretary Daniels motioned to M. Viviani. 
minister of justice and former premier of France, who advanced 
slowly into the center. Before the tomb of Washington, whose 
efforts toward liberty his own ancestors had gloriously aided, 
M. Viviani delivered an address, in which the whole force of his 
emotional power, deepened by the significance and somberness 
of the occasion, fought for expression. 

“The spectators, though most of them could not understand 
French, caught the suppressed feeling and fire of the orator, 
and followed his words spellbound as they quickened under the 
thrill of his imagination. Apart from his voice not a sound 
could be heard. 

“And as he finished the silence became supreme with the gen- 
eral realization that no applause could express the emotions 
aroused. 

“M. Viviani said: 

„We could not remain longer in Washington without accom- 
plishing this pious pilgrimage. In this spot lies all that is 
mortal of a great hero. Close by this spot is the modest abode 
where Washington rested after the tremendous labor of achiev- 
ing for a nation its emancipation. 

In this spot meet the admiration of the whole world and 
the veneration of the American people. In this spot rise before 
us the glorious memories left by the soldiers of France led by 
Rochambeau and Lafayette; a descendant of the latter, my 
friend, M. de Chambrun, accompanies us. 

And I esteem it a supreme honor as well as a satisfaction 
for my conscience to be entitled to render this homage to our 
ancestors in the presence of my colleague and friend, Mr. Balfour, 
who so nobly represents his great nation. By thus coming to 
lay here the respectful tribute of every English mind he shows, 
in this historic moment of communion which France has willed, 
what nations that live for liberty can do, 

“* When we contemplate in the distant past the luminous pres- 
ence of Washington, in nearer times the majestic figure of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, when we respectfully salute President Wilson, the 
worthy heir of these great memories, we at one glance measure 
the vast career of the American people. 

„It is because the American people proclaimed and won for 
the Nation the right to govern itself, it is because it proclaimed 
and won the equality of all men, that the free American people 
at the hour marked by fate has been enabled with commanding 
force to carry its action beyond the seas; it is because it was 
resolved to extend its action still further that Congress was 
enabled to obtain within the space of a few days the vote of con- 
scription and to prociaim the necessity for a national army in 
the full splendor of civil peace. 

In the name of France I salute the young army which will 
share in our common glory. 

„While paying this supreme tribute to the memory of Wash- 
ington I do not diminish the effect of my words when I turn my 
thought to the memory of so many unnaméd heroes. I ask you 
before this tomb to bow in earnest meditation and all the fervor 
of piety before all the soldiers of the allied nations, who for 
nearly three years have been fighting under different flags for 
the same ideal. 

“*T beg you to address the homage of your hearts and souls 
to all the heroes—born to live in happiness, in the tranquil pur- 
suit of their labors, in the enjoyment of all human affections— 
who went into battle with virile cheerfulness and gave them- 
selves up, not to death alone, but to the eternal silence that 
closes over those whose sacrifice remains unnamed, in the full 
knowledge that save for those who loved them their names 
would disappear with their bodies, Their monument is in our 
hearts. Not the living alone greet us here; the ranks of the 
dead themselves rise to surround the soldiers of liberty. 

“t At this solemn hour in the history of the world, while sa- 
luting from this sacred mound the final victory of justice, I 
send to the Republic of the United States the greetings of the 
French Republic.’ 

Then came forward Arthur James Balfour, foreign secretary 
of Great Gritain, who stood for a moment in silence, a tall, erect, 
kindly figure. Overcome with all that the situation meant in 
the lives of the two great Anglo-Saxon countries, Mr. Balfour 
abandoned his decision not to speak and gave expression to a 
few poignant sentences, evidently straight from the heart. Eng- 


land had honored Washington as she never had before. Mr. 
Balfour said: 

„M. Viviani has expressed in most eloquent words the feel- 
ings which grip us all here to-day. He has not only paid a 
fitting tribute to a great statesman, but he has brought our 
thoughts most vividly down to the present. 

The thousands who have given their lives—French, Rus- 
Sian, Italian, Belgian, Serbian, Montenegrin, Roumanian, Japa- 
nese, and British—were fighting for what they believed to be 
the cause of liberty. 

“*There is no place in the world where a speech for the 
cause of liberty would be better placed than here at the tomb 
of Washington. 

“*But as that work has been so adequately done by a master 
of oratory, perhaps you will permit me to read a few words 
prepared by the British mission for the wreath we are to 
leave here to-day— r 

“** Dedicated by the British mission to the immortal mem- 
ory of George Washington, soldier, statesman, patriot, who 
would have rejoiced to see the country of which he was by 
birth a citizen and the country which his genius called into ex- 
istence, fighting side by side to save mankind from subjection 
to a military despotism.” ? 

“ Goy. Stuart, of Virginia, spoke as the host on Virginian 
soil: ‘ Washington,’ he said, ‘originally belonged to Virginia, 
but his priceless memory has now become a common heritage 
of the world. We consecrate here to-day a struggle bearing 
ae supreme test of the issues for which he lived, fought, and 

“ Marshal Joffre, victor of the Marne and idol of the French 
people, next came forward in field marshal’s uniform. 

“Simply, earnestly, he spoke in French two brief sentences: 

In the French Army all venerate the name and memory of 
Washington. I respectfully salute here the great soldier and 
lay upon his tomb the palm we offer our soldiers who have 
died for their country.’ 

“Two French officers came forward with the bronze wreath 
from the French mission, the humblest and the highest mark 
of honor which the French nation can accord the dead. 

“Bending over, the marshal passed through the narrow en- 
trance and solemnly placed the wreath upon the stone coffin. 
He then stood silently at salute, the general who is accredited 
with saving France, to the general who won the liberty of the 
United States. 

“As Marshal Joffre passed back among the spectators, Mr. 
Balfour came forward with the British wreath of lilies and oak 
leaves, tied with the colors of the three allied nations. He, 
too, entered the tomb, and placed the British token beside the 
French, while Lieut. Gen. Bridges stood outside at salute. 

“There was neither music nor applause. Except from the 
brief words of the speakers, the eternal silence and peace of 
the place were not broken. The little gathering looked on with 
emotions too varied and profound for expression. And as Mr. 
Balfour withdrew, the spectators felt without being told that 
the ceremony was over. The party again broke into groups 
and filed up to the lawn of the Mount Vernon home. 

“Never was Mount Vernon more beautiful than yesterday, 
as it stood out in all its stateliness amidst the new spring 
foliage. The visiting statesmen passed in and out about the 
rooms, examining all the heirlooms of Washington and resetting 
in their minds as far as possible the scenes amid which he 
lived. Mr. Balfour was the last to leave when the time came 
to start back to Washington. 

“The party included the members of both the French and the 
British mission, their American military and naval qids, the 
Cabinet, Senator Swanson and Representative PADGETT, Chair- 
men of the House and Senate Naval Committees; Col. E. M. 
House; and a few Government officials. The trip was made on 
the presidential yacht Mayflower. Both on arrival and de- 
parture the whole company stood at salute as a bugler played 
taps and the band the Star-Spangled Banner.” 


HOMESTEAD RESIDENCE FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1811) providing for the counting of 
service in the Army or Navy of the United States as equivalent 
to residence and cultivation upon homestead entries, and in the 
event of the soldiers’ death in such service providing for the 
issuance of patent for such land to his widow or minor children, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 32) 
thereon. z 8 

CHANGF OF DIE OF QUARTER DOLLARS. 

Mr. OWEN. From the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2099) 
providing for the modification of the designs of the current 
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quarter dollar, and I submit a repert (No. 31) thereon. It 
authorizes the Director of the Mint to change the recent die for 
the quarter doilar. The quarters do not stack up and it is 
necessary to make a small concavity in order to enable them to 
stack without toppling. I ask for the present consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What is the measure? 

Mr. OWEN. It is to make a slight concavity in the present 
die of the United States quarter so as to stack up. The Di- 
rector of the Mint is about to issue a large number and he wants 
to change the die so that in putting them in a stack they will 
not topple. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That for the of increasing the artistic 
merit of the current quarter dollar, the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to make slight modifications in the details 
of the designs in accordance with sketches submitted by the sculptor 
whose models were accepted under date of May 23, 1916, and now 
being used in the execution of the coins. 

No changes shall be made m the emblems or devices used. The 
modifications shall consist of the ange of the position of the 
eagle, the rearran ent of the stars and lett and a slight con- 
cavity given to the surface. Such changes shall made and com- 
pleted on or before July 1, 1918. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? i 

Mr. WARREN. After the experience we had some years ago 
with the St. Gaudens coin, that would not stack, and we had to 
proyide for a new die, I should like tọ ask the author of the 
bill how it happens that a model is accepted and adopted as 
the ri of the land before it is known whether the coins will 
stack? 

Mr. OWEN. It was found after they had actually made them 
that they did not stack well, and for that reason it became of 
some importance to change the die. I do not know how it oc- 
curred, in the first place, but they have to change the position of 
the eagle in order to prevent the coins from toppling when 
stacked. N 

Mr. WARREN. Could not that haye been ascertained just 
as well before? 

Mr. OWEN. It ought to have been ascertained before, but 
the Director of the Mint makes this request, and we think it 
is necessary to comply with it for the convenience of the public. 

Mr. WARREN. In other words. we have to pass a law to cor- 
rect the careless error of some subordinate, 

Mr. OWEN. I am afraid I shall have to plead guilty to that 
charge against the Director of the Mint. £ ö 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 3 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. x 

ENLISTMENTS IN FOREIGN ARMIES. 


Mr. OVERMAN, I report back favorably from the Committee 
on the Judiciary the bill (H. R. 2893) to amend section 10 of 
chapter 2 of the Criminal Code, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. I wish to state that I asked unanimous consent for 
the consideration of this bill a few days ago, and there was 
some objection to the Senate committee amendment. The com- 
mittee has withdrawn its amendment and has reported the 
House bill favorably. So I do not think anyone will object to 
its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA, May I ask the Senator what are the specific 
changes made? 8 

Mr. OVERMAN. The changes allow the allies’ reservists in 
this country who are not naturalized to be enlisted in the armies 
of the allies. 

Mr. GRONNA. What are the changes from the present law? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The only change from the present law is 
that now no one is allowed to enlist in a foreign army at all. 
The bill allows French and English who have not taken out let- 
ters of naturalization to enlist in their own armies. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, until we can give some zon- 
sideration to the protection of the ships in which they will have 
to be transported to the seat of war I shall object to any meas- 
ures pertaining to the matter contained in the bill. Therefore 1 
object to its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be placed on the 
calendar, 


HEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 
Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
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Senate resolution 48, submitted by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN}, I report it back favorably with an amendment, 
and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment was, in line 2, after the word “ authorized,” to 
insert “during the Sixty-fifth Congress,” so as to make the 
resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, be authorized during the Sixty-fifth Congress to send for 


persons and papers and to administer oaths and to employ a stenogra- 


her, at a cost not to exceed $1 per printed e, to report such hear- 


ngs as may be had in connection with any subject which may be pending 
before said committee; that the committee may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate; and that expenses contracted hereunder shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favorably 
with amendments Senate resolution 50, submitted by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. SurrEl, and I ask for its present considera- 
tion. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, 

The amendments were, in line 2, after the word “ authorized,” 
to insert “during the Sixty-fifth Congress,” and in line 4, after 
the word “stenographer,” to insert “at a cost not to exceed 
$1 per printed page,” so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That ihe Committee on the District of Columbia, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized 81 Sixty-fifth Congress to 
send for sons and papers and to ter oaths, and to employ a 
ga, Sine er, at a cost mot to exceed $1 per printed page, to report 
such ri as may be had in connection with any subject which may 
be pending before said committee, that the committee may sit during 
the sessions or recesses of the Senate, and that the expense thereof be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
YAKIMA INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. ASHURST. From the Committee on Indian Affairs, I 
report back favorably the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) mak- 
ing available the $200,000 appropriation for irrigation purposes 
on the Yakima Indian Reservation in the State of Washington, 
carried in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will say that 
the Indian Office have advised me that unless this is done the 
work which is now going on will either have to be entirely sus- 
pended about a month before the ist of July or else it will have 
to be slowed down very greatly. For that reason I ask for the 
immediate consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution goes to the 
calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: ; 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 2115) to limit the effect of the regulation of inter- 
state commerce between the States in goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise wholly or in part manufactured, mined, or produced 
by convict labor or in any prison or reformatory; to the Com- 
mittee on Educatjon and Labor. 

By Mr, GERRY: 

A bill (S. 2116) to increase the salary of the United States 
district attorney for the district of Rhode Island; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2117) to appoint Allen M. Sumner a captain on the 
active list of the United States Marine Corps; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 2118) for the relief of S. R. Jacobs; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 2119) authorizing the construction of a public build- 
ing in the city of Durango, Colo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2120) for the relief of the Wisconsin Band of Pot- 
tawatomie Indians, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, 
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By Mr. HARDING: : 

A bill (S, 2121) granting a pension to Myra Woodard; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2122) for the relief of J. B. Waterman; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 45) for the relief of N. B. Petti- 
bone; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 46) creating a commission to 
report a plan for the adoption of a national budget system; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Mr. GORE. I introduce a joint resolution, and ask that it 
be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
wish to state that I introduce this joint resolution as by re- 
quest. It has been prepared as one of the war-emergency meas- 
ures—prepared by the Department of Agriculture. I introduce 
it now in order to serve as a basis for the deliberations of the 
committee and in order to dispatch such legislation as the com- 
mittee may finally recommend and Congress may see fit to 
enact. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 44) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


Let me read to you, Senators, not for the purpose of prolong- 
ing what I may have to say upon this subject—because I shall 
discuss it at length if the joint resolution is called from the 
table for consideration—but merely for the purpose of setting 
before you a guide by which your minds may be instructed, a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States as to the 
right of the Executive, by requisition, to bring to the use of the 
arms of the United States even the property of our own citi- 
zens. Reading from the case of United States against Russell, 
reported in Thirteenth Wallace, at page 623, and decided in 1871. 
in connection with a case where an assistant quartermaster had 
requisitioned a steamboat upon one of our western rivers by a 
mere order of a quartermaster acting under the authority of the 
President as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, the Supreme Court, in upholding the validity 
of that act, said: 

Extraordinary and unforeseen occasions arise where, in time of war 
or ot immediate and impending public danger, in which private property 
may be impressed into the public service or may be seized or appro- 
priated to the public use or may even be destroyed without the con- 
sent of the owner. Unquestionably such extreme cases may arise, as 
where the property taken is necessary in time of war to construct de- 
fenses or the . of military posts at the moment of an 
imminent attack by the enemy or for food or for medicine for a sick 
sae army utterly destitute and without other means of 

Mr. President, can it be said that there is a doubt about that 
proposition? Can it be possible that general officers could march 
brigades of starving men past warehouses filled with food and 
fodder and be forced to go into a court to have an injunction 
as to the title of the goods contained in the warehouse? Such 
an officer would be properly hanged at the nearest tree if he 
would allow his army and beasts to starve in the shadow of a 
storehouse of plenty. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KNOX. I do. ’ 

Mr. SHIELDS. I desire to ask the Senator. a question in 
regard to the subject which he is discussing. I agree with his 
premise that as to movable property of the enemy wherever found 
by the Army it can bé immediately confiscated, and no resort 
to any character of tribunal is necessary; but does that rule 
apply to ships? Is it net necessary, under the laws of uations, 
and even under our statutes, that they first be condemned by i 
proper tribunal in order that our title may be recognized and 
they he protected from recapture and other incidents of warfare 
upon the high seas? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I unhesitatingly state that not 
only ean ships of an allen enemy, whether they be ships of gov- 
ernment—and, of course, in respect to ships of government we 
seize them as a direct act of war—or ships of citizens of a power 
with which we are at war, may be requisitioned, but that our 
existing treaty with Germany and The Hague treaties dealing 
with this suggestion both clearly recognize that right. 

I had not intended to discuss that phase of the subject, and 
I will say nothing further upon that point now; but if this reso- 
lution must be resorted to as a means to put these vessels into 
the active service of humanity, I am in favor of meeting those 
questions. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to say to the 
Senate that the Department of Justice submitted a few days ago 
a joint resolution along the line of the joint resolution submit- 
ted by the Senator from Pennsylvania, but subsequently called 
attention to the fact that there were claims to these vessels 
by citizens other than aliens, and asked that provision-be made 
in connection with the bill covering these claims, although, of 
course, we do not contemplate suspending the immediate use 
of the vessels; and I am sure that the Judiciary Committee 
will report to-day a bill upon the subject, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator a 
question, is it not true that a decision of one of our prize courts 
would be no answer whatever to a foreign nation or a foreign 
claimant; and, so far as our own claims go or the claims of 
friendly neutrals, those can be dealt with after taking the ships 
as well as before? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Our own Supreme Court has recog- 
nized the decisions of prize courts in other countries; but a 
number of other nations have failed to do so. I consider. that a 
mere :cademic question. These vessels will sail to our allies 
across the water, and if our Government takes over the vessels 
and sails them we know there will be no interference with them. 
I do not consider it worth while to stop to consider that. 

The only thing the.Judiciary Committee may do is to suggest 
a way in connection with taking these vessels that American 
citizens and neutrals may have a speedy opportunity to adjust 


ENEMY VESSELS. 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I send to the desk a joint reso- 
lution, which I should like to have read and lie on the table. 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 47) requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to requisition vessels of alien ene- 
mies was read the first time by its title and the second time at 
length, as follows: 
Whereas the activities of the Imperial German Government, in its 
efforts to destroy the commercial vessels of the United States, its 
allies, and the vessels of neutral powers, creates an immediate 


emergency and an extreme necessity to at once replenish in a prac- 
tical way the loss cf ships thus sustained: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, requested to at once requisition all vessels of alien enemies 
of the United States in the ports and waters of the United States or 
elsewhere found, and to use the same in the prosecution of the war 
8 the Imperial German Government in such trade or manner as 
will, in his judgment, best subserve the interests of the United States 
and its allies. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I think it is fair to the Senate 
and to myself to say a word or two of explanation as to the 
motives which impel me to introduce this joint resolution. This 
is particularly true because of the fact that I understand that 
a bill or a joint resolution is now under consideration by the 
Committee on the Judiciary having in view the determination 
of some method by which the idle alien enemy vessels which are 
lying rotting at our wharves may be utilized to the advantage 
of the United States and its allies. Any result obtained by 
that committee and recommended to the Senate that accom- 
plishes the purpose will meet with my heartiest approval and 
support. It is not my purpose to press this joint resolution as 
against anything else equally good and equally expeditious. 

But, Mr. President, we are informed by this morning’s news- 
papers that the imperial German chancellor has within the last 
few hours notified the Reichstag and the German people that 
the result of the unrestricted submarine warfare within the 
past. 60 days has been the destruction of 1,600,000 tonnage, 
and that Germany, through that method, will win in spite of 
the United States. 

It is high time, Mr. President, that almost an equal amount 
of tonnage belonging to Germans lying in our ports should be 
made the target for this attack; and if it is fue, as Mr. Lloyd- 
George says, that the necessity in this war is ships, ships, and 
then more ships, we are not only guilty of a blunder, but of a 
crime in allowing these bottoms to lie unused. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say that the ma- 
jority of the Committee on the Judiciary now has under consid- 
eration the bill to which the Senator from Pennsylvania refers 
and will report it very shortly—I think within a few hours. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, as I said in the opening of my 
remarks, I shall be content if the committee will report legisla- 
tion covering the subject matter. This is not at all antagonis- 
tie to the committee; it is intended, and solely intended, to 
bring to the attention of the Senate the imperative necessity 
of speed. While I do not contend that this is the only method 
by which possession of these vessels can be attained—because 
there are other methods, possibly three—but this is a lawful 
method; and the exigencies of the situation justify our adopt- 
ing it, if another and equally good one is not presently presented. 
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any claims they may hold against the vessels. I think we 
should take them at once; we should start them upon the ocean 
just as quickly as they are ready to sail, and use them, and 
settle these other questions hereafter. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I desire, partly in answer to 
the question asked by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE], to say a few words. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Surrn] made a statement that some nations recognize the judg- 
ments of prize courts and some others do not, but I think the 
Senator from Georgia will remember that a great majority of 
the nations of the world recognize decisions by prize courts. 
Such proceedings are proceedings in rem, the court having juris- 
diction of the property. The necessity of the case requires such 
recognition, and generally by the laws of nations they are 
recognized. Now, referring to 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me, I am utterly opposed to carrying these vessels into a 
prize court. I think our title will be just as completely recog- 
nized in the countries to which they will sail as if adjudication 
had been had by a prize court; and I do not think we ought to 
delay one single day to use them. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, will the Senator from Tennessee 
allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. Prize courts are created not to adjudicate upon 
vessels that have been seized by requisition or other process, 
but are created for the purpose of passing upon captured ves- 
sels; and in the event of a seizure by such a method as pro- 
posed by this resolution, just as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts suggested a moment ago, compensation awaits the 
event of the war and is determined by the treaty of peace. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Tennes- 
see will yield to me, I have favored confiscating these ships, 
taking them over, and using them at once. If any citizen of 
the United States has a just claim, let us have a commission 
such as we had after the Civil War and let such parties, 
American citizens, as have interests have their claims heard 
before a commission appointed after the war closes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the joint resolution of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania provides for the acquisition of these 
ships. The joint resolution now pending before the commit- 
tees of the Senate and of the other House provides for the 
confiscation of these vessels as enemy property—not a mere 
matter of requisition. 

As to prize courts. the Senator from Georgia was not using 
that term, I apprehend, in its strict technical sense. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is right about that. A ship cap- 
tured upon the sea is taken before a prize court, but there is 
a separate principle governing as to other vessels 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to make a suggestion? 

Mr. SHIELDS. In a moment. But that has no reference 
as to what is proposed to be done by the joint resolution. It is 
to confiscate these ships, not merely to requisition them. If 
they belong to Germany, they are enemy property and we have 
a right and ought, in view of the manner in which Germany 
has treated our ships and our people upon th high seas, 
absolutely to confiscate them and devote them to public pur- 
poses. That is the object of the joint resolution now pending 
in the Judiciary Committee. It is a question of having such 
vessels adjudged as enemy ships and confiscated that has been 
pending before the committee. I apprehend ine Senator from 
Florida is going to say that there has been a favorable report 
-upon the joint resolution before the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to say that the resolution will 
be reported to the Senate in a very short time, and the discussion 
can take place on that joint resolution when it comes up for 
consideration. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It has been stated that that joint resolution 
would be favorably reported during the day. I thought the 
Senator was going to say that it had been reported. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has been agreed on, and will be reported 
very shortly. If there is a pending resolution involving this 
question, of course it had better go to the committee or be post- 
poned until the bill will be here, when it can be offered as a 
substitute and diseussed. > 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not understand that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was asking for immediate action upon the joint 
resolution introduced by him. 

Mr. KNOX. I was not, Mr. President, asking for immediate 
consideration; but if there is any suggestion of referring the 
resolution to thè committee I will ask for it. I said I was will- 
ing to wait a reasonable time to see whether the Judiciary Com- 
mittee would report a measure that was equally expeditious 
and effective. If they do, I shall be perfectly willing to with- 


draw the resolution I have offered and support the one reported 
by the committee; but I want the joint resolution I have intro- 
duced to lie on the table, so that, if action becomes necessary, 
if we get word to-morrow that 40 or 50 more ships have been 
sunk, we can get these enemy vessels ready for use; or at least 
get the Congress of the United States on record that that is the 
program that we intend to follow. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I desire to say that there has 
been no unnecessary delay in the consideration of this matter 
by the Judiciary Committee. It presents some very grave ques- 
tions of international law, which have been fully considered. 
The committee met every day last week to consider them as 
much as possible, on account of the important matters that 
were then before the Senate, and I believe the resolution that 
will eventually be reported is much more efficacious than this 
one and will afford more prompt and effective relief. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I believe that the President has 
full authority now, without any action by Congress, under the 
war power to take possession of those ships, and I hope he 
will do so. Then we can pass resolutions and discuss the inter- 
national aspects of them afterwards, and we can take the ques- 
tion into court afterwards, but we want those ships now. Every 
hour is of importance. I have not any question of the Presi- 
dent’s power. What we want is to have those ships taken. There 
is not any power on earth that will question our title, excepting 
Germany and Austria, and we are going to settle with them in 
other ways. I hope the President is having them worked on 
now; I hope he will put them to sea as quickly as he can; and 
then, at our leisure, we can discuss the international legal aspects 
of the matter and pass any resolutions we wish. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think I can answer 
that suggestion by saying that the ships are all being put in 


perfect shape to sail, and they will begin sailing, I am confident, 


this week. 
r Mr. LODGE. I know that, and that is the reason I said whet 

did. 

Mr. JAMES. They will probably sail before this debate ts 
concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; they will sail, I hope, a long time before 
this debate is over, for the debate will, I fear, be very long. 

Mr. JAMES. That is right. - 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am afraid if this espionage bill 
were enacted now some of our Members would be getting into 
trouble for giving out information. I want to say, so that it 
may be plainly understood, that in a few minutes’ time the bill, 
which has been gone over by the State Department and by the 
Department of Justice and by the Judiciary Committee, will 
be here ready for action; and I therefore hope that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will withhold his resolution, in order that 
that bill may be taken up. I think it will be here within the 
hour. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the introduc- 
tion of bills arid joint resolutions. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President. I wish to say a word or two about 
the joint resolution of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kwox]. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] advises the 
Senate that the Judiciary Committee has pending before it a 
measure which covers substantially the ground covered by the 
joint resolution offered this morning by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, will the Senator permit me 
to say that the matter is not really pending any longer before 
the committee? The committee has agreed upon it, and is ready 
to report it. 

Mr. STONE. I have not seen the resolution or bill which has 
been referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. I have heard 
the joint resolution of the Senator from Pennsylvania rend this 
morning. and that is the extent of my information as to that. 

Mr. President, I was one of those who very ardently supported 
the bill which was before the Senate some months ago author- 
izing the Shipping Board to purchase these interned foreign 
vessels. That measure was vigorously and successfully opposed 
by Senators who are now urging that they be commandeered. 
If they shall be commandeered for temporary use, I should like 
to know what disposition will be made of them ultimately. 

Of course I can understand the proposal that they be employed 
for the time being in transporting provisions and other supplies 
to our allies in Europe. If they are not destroyed en route, going 
or coming, are they still to be the property of the United States 
after the war? If so, are they to become and be a part of the 
commercial fleet which the Shipping Board is to create and 
control? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. STONE. I yield. r 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The joint resolution which was spoken 
of a moment ago, and which probably will be reported in a few 
moments, expressly provides that the title to these ships may be 
taken over by the President of the United States, and that they 
may be operated under the direction of the Shipping Board or 
other proper agency of the United States. That is what the 
pending measure provides, and I think properly provides. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Missouri, as has been stated to the Senate, that the joint 
resolution which has been under consideration by the Judiciary 
Committee will be reported within an hour; and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] has stated to the Senate that 
he does not desire to take up his joint resolution now, but wili 
await the report of the Judiciary Committee when it comes in. 
I will ask the Senator, therefore, if he will not defer his dis- 
cussion of the question until that measure comes in? 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I am willing to do that. I was address- 
ing myself to the joint resolution of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania on the theory that it was to be acted on now. 

Mr. JAMES. That could be done only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STONE. Of course it could be done only by unanimous 
agers but I did not suppose anybody was objecting to taking 

up. 

Mr. JAMES.. There is nothing before the Senate now. 

Mr. STONE. If there is nothing before the Senate, I have 
no wish to proceed. T will wait until we have the issue prop- 
erly presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further bills or joint 
resolutions? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, out of order, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I report favorably with amend- 
ments the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 42) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to take over for the United States the possession and title 
of vessels of any subject or citizen of any nation with which 
the United States may be at war, and for other purposes, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I had stated that I would 
object to all of these outside measures. I consider this an 
appropriate measure at this time to carry out the general idea 
on the other side of the Chamber that by overfeeding the sub- 
marine you can destroy it. I therefore shall not object to the 
consideration of the joint resolution at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I regret very much 
that the entire morning hour may be lost, because I wish to 
introduce a Senate resolution. I shall, however, take the 
chances of obtaining unanimous consent to introduce that reso- 
lution later on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeced to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may we have the joint resolu- 
tion read? It is not very long, and I should like to have it 
read. 

Mr. KNOX. May I inquire whether this is the report from 
the Judiciary Committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution. 

The Secretary. The committee recommends striking out all 
after the resolving clause and inserting the following words: 

That the President be, and he is — 1 authorized to take over 20 
the United States the i arap and title of any vessel within the 

urisdiction thereof, including the Canal Zone and all territories and 
sular possessions of the United States, except the American Virgin 
Islands, which at the time of coming into such jurisdiction was owned 
in whole or in part i Red corporation, citizen, or subject of any na- 
tion with which the ted States may be at ‘war when such vessel 
shall be taken, or was aes the flag of er was under ter of an 
such nation or any poli subdivision or municipality thereof; and, 
h the United States Shipping Board, or any d ent or 
agency of the Government, to operate, lease, charter, and equip such 
vessel a any service o: the United States, or in any commerce, foreign 
onc. a. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to appoint, subject to tne approval of the President, a 
board of survey, whose duty it shall be to ascertain the actual value 
of the vessel, its equipment, appurtenances, all property contained 
therein, at the time of its taking, and to make a written report of their 
findings to the Secretary of the Navy. who shall preserve such report 
with the records of his department. These findings shall be considered 
as competent evidence in all proceeaings herei er authorized on any 
ere . That 99 or corporation may institute a suit against 
the United States of America in the Court of Claims thereof for the re- 
covery of the damages which he may sustain through the exercise of 
the power herein conferred m the President. Such damages shall 


be limited to just compensation for the interest or right of which 


claimant is deprived by reason of such taking. In ascertaining such 
com} on there shail be excluded any value added to the vessel by 
reason of work done or improvements placed thereon by the United 
States. In order to recover a judgment the claimant must prove that 
he was the owner at the time of taking of the interest or right for 
whose ta he seeks tion; and that no nation with which 
the United States ay A! at war at the time of such taking, or at the 
time of rendition of ent, nor any corporation, subject, or citizen 
of such nation, has any interest, direct or indirect, in such claim, or in 
the ju ent which may be rendered thereon; and that claimant ac 
quired good faith and for substantial consideration the right or 
Interest, for whose ta he seeks compensation, prior to the com- 
mencement of war with the nation whose citizen or subject owned, in 
whole or in part, the vessel taken, or under the register or flag of which 
such vessel was at the time of entry into the jurisdiction of the United 
States; If claimant be a corporation it must also prove that the ma- 
jo: of its stock is not owned by subjects or. citizens of a nation with 
which the United States pay be at war and was not so owned at the 
nuing of such war. If the required facts be established the court 
shall have power to render judgment tor the e mount due clalmant sub- 
ect to the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States; 
ut if such facts be not established the court shall render no judgment 
and shall make a report to Congress stating its findings of fact. 

Sec. 4. The Court of Claims is hereby authorized to make all need- 
Tul rules and regulations not contravening the laws of the land or terms 
of this act for executing the provisions hereof. 

Sec. 5. All claims upon which suit may not be instituted prior to the 
expiration of one E 8 from the date of exchange of ratifications of a 
a of peace with the Imperial German Government shall be forever 

rred. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question 
for information. I notice that the reported amendment provides 
for the seizing of vessels which may be owned by corporations, 
citizens, or subjects of a country with which the United States 
may be at war. Are any of these vessels in fact owned by the 
Imperial German Government? If so, it seems to me that the 
language should be made more comprehensive. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the language in- 
cludes vessels owned by governments as well as by individuals 
or subjects or corporations of those governments with which 


the United States is at war. I think the language is broad. 


enough to cover the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio. It 
covers all vessels owned by corporations, citizens, or subjects 
or flying the flag of a foreign nation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator if it is not true that 
the power to seize the vessels of a belligerent government needs 
no legislation? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think that is so. Strictly government 
vessels, of course, would not require any legislation of this 
sort. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator having this joint resolution in charge—it is not printed, 
and the amendment has merely come to the desk, and there- 
fore we have not had an opportunity to study it carefully—as 
to whether the purpose of the joint resolution is to fix at this 
time the status of the right of persons claiming ownership in 
these foreign vessels to go into our courts at a future time and 
sue the United States? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It provides that where there is any in- 
terest or any lien or any claim against any of these vessels by 
an American citizen, for instance, it may be hereafter adjusted 
in the Court of Claims. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, does it not go further than Amer- 
ican citizens? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It includes neutrals also; but as to those 
citizens or subjects or corporations of countries with which 
the United States is at war at the time of the seizure or at 
the time of the adjudication, it provides that those cases may 
be determined in the Court of Claims simply as to the facts, 
and the Court of Claims is to report those facts back to Con- 
gress. The joint resolution provides that no judgment shall be 
entered in those cases by the Court of Claims. $ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am not going to try to 
delay the passage of this bill, because I agree with what has 
been said this morning, that if there is one thing our Govern- 
ment ought to do at this time it is to secure ships and put them 
in commission to carry the necessary supplies to our allies and 
bring this war to an early conclusion. As I understand it, the 
Government of the United States has the right to do that now 
without any legislation, and is proceeding to do it without any 
legislation. 

On the question as to whether the owners of these vessels 
should be paid the value of the vessels, I think it is a question 
that ought to be determined in the future. The German Gov- 
ernment sank our ships on the high seas when we were a 
neutral power, and I have heard nothing to indicate that they 
are prepared to pay American citizens for the sinking of those 
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ships the value of those ships; and when we have German ves- 
sels in our hands, as far as I am concerned, I am not disposed 
to pay the citizens of Germany the value of that property until 
they are prepared to pay our citizens the value of the property 
they have destroyed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In just one minute. When you pay a 
lien of an American citizen on a German ship you may release 
a German citizen from his obligation under the lien. I fear 
you are clearing the way for our enemies hereafter to establish 
a precedent for the payment for their property. 

I am not going to interfere with the passage of the joint reso- 
lution. Of course, I feel that it is of the utmost importance that 
these ships should go to sea, but I must say, as far as I am 
concerned, I think all tlie action that is needed to-day, if any 
action is needed at all, for the Congress of the United States is 
to pass a bill directing and authorizing the President of the 
United States to take over these ships, put them in commission 
and use them, and then leave the question as to whether we 
should pay for them or pay for the use of the ships to be deter- 
mined when the war is over and the status of American citizens 
and the status of German citizens is fixed by a treaty of peace. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, after hearing the joint resolu- 
tion read I still think that a safer course would be that the 
possession and the use of those vessels should be obtained 
through Executive action. I think it was a most considerate 
and excellent policy at this stage of the war and in the general 
condition of the lack of knowledge in the public mind of the 
questions clustering around a foreign war that the President 
should in some form have sought the aid of Congress, but I 
believe that we can give him the assistance to which he is 
justly entitled through the request or—and that is the lan- 
guage of my resolution—through the request or suggestion that 
the end will be better subserved through the war powers of 
the Government rather than through the legislative power. 

My reasons in brief are these: You must distinguish upon 
the threshold of the consideration of a question of this char- 
acter between the acquisition of the title of the vessel and the 
acquisition of the use of the vessel, and you must consider the 
difference: between requisition and conscription. Our treaties 
with Germany and the sixth treaty of The Hague distinctly pro- 
vide, and it has been the universal use and custom of civilized 
powers engaged in war, that merchant vessels lying in each 
other’s ports should be given a certain number of days to load 
and depart, and that the Government from whose ports they 
sailed guaranteed immunity until they reached their home port. 
That provision is in the treaty of 1799 with Prussia, andis also 
distinctly recognized in the treaty of 1828 by which that treaty 
was extended and amplified. 

Mr. President, the sixth treaty of The Hague, and when I 
say sixth I am merely indicating the numeral to it—it was one 
of a number of treaties so designated—the sixth treaty of The 
Hague contained a distinct provision that enemy ships should 
be granted this privilege and should be granted the immunity 
to reach their home ports. We, it is true, are not signatories 
to the sixth treaty. We did not sign it, and the reason why 
we did not ratify and proclaim that provision is because the 
representatives of the United States at The Hague, headed 
by that distinguished statesman from New York, Mr. Choate, 
contended that the provisions of that treaty, liberal though 
they were as to vessels in these ports, was not liberal enough, 
and for that reason he withheld his approval, and for that 
- reason the United States never bound itself to it. That is to 
say, Mr. Choate and subsequently the Government of the United 
States declined in any way to concede that under any circum- 
stances a vessel belonging to an alien enemy or citizens of a 
Government with which we are at war should be seized and con- 
scripted and her title taken away from her. 

But, Mr. President, The Hague convention dealt quite dif- 
ferently with the question of requisition. I read now a clause 
from the sixth treaty, speaking of the right of a belligerent to 
detain enemies’ vessels in their ports: 

The belligerent may only detain it without payment of compensation 
but subject to the obligation of restoring it after the war or requisi- 
tioning it on payment of compensation, 

In this connection I want to call your attention to what Great 
Britain has done in this situation, finding, as we found, a large 
number of German merchant vessels in her ports. In this con- 
nection it is to be noted that on the 10th of February, 1915, 
the British secretary of state for foreign affairs addressed the 
American ambassador, and after referring to the act of the 
German Government in destroying British shipping and the 
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consequent need for vessels stated what I now read from the 
British secretary's language: 


To ease the situation His Majesty’s Government are resorting to the 


power of requisitioning which is given by the convention (Hague con- 
loan No. VI), so that these ships may again be placed in active 

So our great maritime ally, Great Britain, rather than take 
over the title to these vessels subject to paying compensation 
after the war, requisitioned the vessels, which leaves Great 
Britain and would leave us in this position, that at the con- 
clusion of the war we would have the option to say we have taken 
the use of your vessels during the war, and all we are respon- 
sible for is the value of that use, less the wear and tear, depre- 
ciation, and damage that they have sustained. Necessarily, if 
the Senate should adopt this theory of acquiring the use of 
these vessels, it would not be necessary to make all these pro- 
visions about the ascertainment of liens, the ascertainment of 
the division of the title, or anything else, because, they being 
taken as the vessels of an alien enemy, there would be no 
method of charging, no machinery which was created, and no 
possible way of adjustment until the conclusion of the war. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am impressed with a fact that 
both the Senators seem to have inadvertently overlooked—the 
fact of the provisions of the treaty of 1828, which did exist be- 
tween this country and Germany, and as the eminent Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] did not say, but I am assuming 
that the Senator's utterances were equivalent to the expression 
of the view that those provisions of the treaty of 1828 ure the 
same as the treaty of 1798. 

But, Mr. President, when the treaty of 1828 was concluded— 
and I am not aware of any amendment to that particular fea- 
ture; the eminent Senator from Pennsylvania, with his very 
long and characteristic and able experience, I am sure will cor- 
rect me if I am in error—there having been no amendment 
since that time, we are confronted with the following situation: 
There is a provision which substantially provides what shall be 
the course between countries, if they shall become belligerents, 
as to the seizure of ships which have gone into the ports of bel- 
ligerent countries previous to the declaration of war. 

We entered into an understanding with four countries, one 
of which was Germany, and if I am not in error we specifically 
contracted that ships which had arrived at a port in peace be- 
fore the war had been declared may be seized, may be taken, 
and that after the cessation of hostilities there could be adjust- 
ment made between the countries as to the form of compensa- 
tion for those ships so appropriated or impressed. 

I am inclined to the idea that so long as that treaty is exist- 
ing, unless it shall be held that the declaration of war has dis- 
rupted every treaty and unless it shall be held that the treaty is 
at an end, the provisions of that obligation are binding upon us, 
particularly so if we expect that same obligation under the law 
of nations to be binding upon Germany as to our countrymen’ 
and property who are in Berlin and our citizens who are in 
Germany. I would regard it as a dangerous thing if we should 
offer an opportunity to Germany to charge us with violating the 
provisions of a treaty that specifically provided the course of 
treatment of her property or her people in America while war 
was on, and that for that she could suggest an excuse for like- 
wise violating the obligations with us as to our property or our 
people who might be in Germany while the war is on. I there- 
fore call the attention of the able Members of this body to the 
provision, that we contracted that upon the seizure of just 
such ships situated just as these are at the close of the hostili- 
ties, then and there there should be such adjustment between 
the countries, based on the provisions of international law and 
the now existing treaties. 

I most respectfully urge upon this honorable body that if we 
shall pass a law here which shall provide the seizure of these 
ships through an act of Congress we first by that act practically 
renounce our privileges as a warring nation. If we are at war, 
we are at war, and under the privileges of war we have a right 
to seize ships, not from the act of legislation but by virtue of the 
authority of being at war. We seize the ships because we re- 
served the privilege of doing that which warring nations have 
ever done under similar conditions. 

The declaration of the treaty, as the eminent Senator from 
Pennsylvania and others will no doubt assert, is a mere decla- 
ration of international law which has existed for more than 
400 years. . 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I call the Senator’s attention to a 
fact? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senntor from Florida. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. There are no provisions in the treaty in 
conflict with the proposed legislation. The treaty of 1799 ex- 
pired by limitation. The treaty-of 1828 was entered into, and the 
only provision in the original treaty of 1799 carried into the 
‘treaty of 1828 was article 23, which reads as follows: 


If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed to 
remain nine months to collect their debts and settle ‘their affairs, and 
may depart freely, carrying off all their effects withont molestation or 
hindrance. 


That is the only provision in any treaty bearing at all on this 
question, and it can be plainly seen that it is net applicable to 
ships at all. It is only applicable to persons who reside in this 
eountry, and provides that they may have nine months to collect 
their debts and settle their affairs and get away. 

Mr. LEWIS. While I.esteem the interruption of the Senator 
from Florida in a matter like this, I must differ from the able 
Senator. The provisions have received construction at The 
Hague conference, at which it fell to my lot, if you will pardon 
a personal reference, to be present in 1907. I recall specifically 
how the matter was initiated. The representative from France 
opened the discussion with a charge against Great Britain of 


wrongful conduct concerning certain French vessels in the 


French possessions of South Africa, which had been the basis, 
as we recall, of hostilities previously between Great Britain and 
Africa. 

I must say to the able Senator from Florida, knowing his 
industry in this matter, that he has inadvertently in his great 
pursuit overlooked the fact that it has been contended and 


aecepted wherever vessels were vessels of companies as these 


vessels I am sure the able Senator will admit, were to be 
treated as vessels of merchants and to be treated as private 
ownership. and to that extent can not be treated as Government 


vessels, but must be treated as private property of the com- 


panies of which they were. 

Now, I will recall to the able Senator's attention, and this 
is the point of my observation, if I may take his judgment on 
this matter, and I will be pleased to have his judgmtnt—I fear 


if we shall proceed by a legislative act in direct violation of 
what can be readily considered by the nations—the peaceful 
intelligent nations of the world—to be at variance with the 


treaty and its meaning we will authorize the belligerents as to 
property of ours and people of ours to feel themselyes released 
from the obligatien of any treaty and to propose and pass 


legislation contrary te the treaty—and prescribe that in ‘their | 
courts shall be decided the whole question—without representa- | 
tion of the United States or of her people involved. More than 
this, as to Germany, we will justify other countries of the 
world to feel the same way. I think we should be prudent, | 


lest we should set the precedent, 
Now, second, I regard it most unwise from my viewpoint 
- that we should provide in a measure that the foreign country 


to be paid or its people to be paid that these shall go into the 


Court of Claims of the United States. We have a specific act 
creating the Court of Claims. We have authorized our citizens 
to go into that court; and they must go inte the court, as the 
eminent Senator recognizes, to have their claims adjudicated; 
and then there has to be an act of Congress to satisfy the judg- 
ment. We ought not to do such a thing in the case of foreign- 
ers or foreign countries. 3 

The method the able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] 
suggests appeals much to me. If we are to adopt a method at 
all, sir, it should be through the diplomatic department or 
through the Executive department, in so far as compensation 
is to be provided. We ought not to provide here, sir, that it 
should be done by forcing these people tọ come into the Court 
of Claims, litigate in the United States in a form that is dis- 
tinctively ours. After the war is over an international tri- 
bunal, or some kind of a tribunal that is not distinctively a 
forum of our own. ought to be created in which some of their 
people have a right to sit in the judgment—some diplomatic 


officer or some commissioner. We should not now say that they | 
shall come into our court with our judges, our lawyers, and | 
our advocates—our tribunal. That, sir, does not appeal to me 
to be in the spirit of the meaning of the treaty, and at the 
very outset will give, if not cause, atmosphere to the charge of 


direct unfairness; and, as I see it, in direct violation of all 
international precedent in matters of this kind. 

Thirdly, may I submit to the able chairman 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LEWIS. Gladly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator yield to me to moye an 
executive session to consider this matter? 


Mr. LEWIS. I have only a few more observations to submit, 
if the Senator will permit me, and then will yield to lin. 
I desire to present one conclusion which will not touch inter- 
reat relations. I realize, of course, what the Senator has 

m 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think there is some 
‘wisdom in considering this matter in executive session. 


Mr. LEWIS. I may say to the Senator that he may ave j 


observed—if I may be forgiven for making a personal allusion 
to myself—that I have been guilty of stammering, of halting, 
and of hesitancy this morning—naturally a little different from 
my usual custom—for, having suffered from a curse of flow of 
speech for which I have always had to pay the penalty, this 
hesitancy in phrasing on my part was to avoid words and ex- 
pressions that would have entered into the field the Senator in 
‘his discretion is now seeking to avoid.. I agree with him thut it 
should be aveided. I can be depended upon to not lose sight of 
the situation. 

I now wish to ask—and to this I invite the attention of Sen- 
ators—third, is it wise that we should provide in a measure, if 
we pass any at all, remitting these people to our courts solely 
and wholly, refusing any audience 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tllinois 


| yield to the Senator from Montana? 


Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire of the Senator from Ilinois whether 
he does not agree that the further discussion of this subject 
would be most appropriately lad in executive session? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. If Senators feel that the subject matter should 
be discussed in executive session, Mr. President, it having been 
initiated here in the legislative session and necessarily brought 
up for dicussion, I would readily yield to the wisdom of the 
Senate on that subject, of .course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ilinois 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska for the purpose of moying 
an executive session? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He is compelled to yield, under the 
rules, at any time. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One at a time. 

Mr. LODGE. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is now asking 
whether the Senator from Illinois will yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska for the purpose of moving an executive session? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr, LODGE. It is on that question that I rose to a point of 
order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is what I rose for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator will be recognized 
in due course, but the Senate will do no business until Senators 
are properly recognized. The Chair has put an inquiry to 
the Senator from Illinois, which he has not answered. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has now addressed the Chair. For 
what purpose does the Senator address the Chair? 

Mr. LODGE. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will state his question of order. 

Mr. LODGE. The question of order is that a Senator moving 
that this subject be discussed behind dosed doors does not 
have to ask the Senator holding the floor to yield. That is the 


| question ef order. A Senator can make such a motion at any 


time, and if the motion is seconded the Senate must proceed 
behind closed doors and decide whether they will discuss the 
question secretly or in the open. i 

Mr. LEWIS. I had yielded to the Senator from Nebraska; 
so that there is no need of raising points of order or to makè 
an issue upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is said by the Senator 
from Massachusetts is perfectly true. as is known to the Senate; 
but the motion is to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, not to close the doors. Therefore the point of order 
is overruled. The Chair now reiterates its inquiry to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and asks him if the yields for that purpose? 

Mr. LEWIS. I gladiy yield to the Senator that be may 


| submit the matter to the wisdom of the Senate as to whether 


we will go into executive session. k 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, I move now that the Senate proceed to 


| the consideration of execative business, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
oren that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 


* there shall be excluded any value added to the vesse 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia will 
kindly address the Chair before he proceeds. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought I said “ Mr. President.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But the Senator from Georgia 
was ame recognized. The Senator from Georgia is now recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, on motion by one 
Senator, seconded by another, the Senate goes into executive 
session as a matter of course. I second the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is overruled. 
The Senator from Nebraska moves that the Senate of the United 
States now proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
All in favor of that motion will say “ aye.” 

Mr. LODGE. I second the motion. In those circumstances 
the Senate has to proceed behind closed doors. The motion does 
not have to be put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is being put. 

Mr. LODGE. If one Senator raises the point and another sec- 
onds it, the Senate goes behind closed doors, and no vote can pre- 
vent it under the rules of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The difficulty is that the motion 
is to proceed to the consideration of executive business, not to 
close the doors. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the question must be put in execu- 
tive session, as I remember the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is very evident the Senate 
desires to go into executive session, and they will be there in a 
moment, All in favor of the motion of the Senator from Ne- 
braska will say “aye.” [A pause.] Contrary minded, “ no.” 
[A pause.] The “ayes” have it, and the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. The Sergeant at 
Arms will clear the galleries and close the doors. 

The Senate thereupon proceeded to deliberate with closed 
doors. 

While the doors were closed, 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I ask that all amend- 
ments which have been offered to the joint resolution on which a 
roll cail was ordered and taken be printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the chair). 
Without objection, the request of the Senator from Connecticut 
will be complied with. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to amend the joint resolution 
by striking out, on page 3, at the beginning of line 3, the words 
“ hereinafter authorized,” and to strike out all of section 3, all 
of section 4, and all of section 5 of the joint resolution as re- 
ported from the committee. 

Mr. STONE. I ask for a division on the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the first amendment suggested by the Senator from Georgig, 
namely, to strike out the words “ hereinafter authorized ” at the 
beginning of line 3, on page 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
second amendment suggested by the Senator from Georgia, to 
strike out all of section 3, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out section 3, in the 
following words: 2 

Sec, 3. That any rson or corporation may institute a suit against 
the United States of America in the Court of Claims thereof for the 
recovery of the damages which he may sustain through the exercise of 
the power herein conferred upon the President. Such damages shall be 
limited to just compensation for the interest or right of which claimant 
is deprived by reason of such taking. In ascertain ng such compensation 

by reason of work 
done or improvements placed thereon by the United States. In order to 
recover a judgment the claimant must prove that he was the owner at 
the time of taking of the interest or right for whose taking he seeks 
compensation ; and that no nation with which the United States may be 
at war at the time of such taking, or at the time of rendition of judg- 
ment, nor any corporation, subject, or citizen of such nation, has an 
interest, direct or indirect, in such claim, or in the judgment whic 
may be rendered thereon; and that claimant avquired in good faith 
and for substantial consideration the right or interest, for whose taking 
he seeks compensation, prior to the commencement of war with the 
nation whose citizen or subject owned, in whole or in part, the vessel 
taken, or under the register or flag of which such vessel was at the time 
of entry into the jurisdiction of the United States; if claimant be a cor- 
poten it must also prove that the majority of its stock is not owned 
y subjects or citizens of a nation with which the United States may 
be at war, and was not so owned at the beginning of such war. If the 
required facts be established. the court shall have power to render judg- 
ment for the amount due claimant subject to the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; but if such facts be not established 
the court shail render no judgment and shall make a report to Congress 
stating its ndings of fact 


Mr, CULBERSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and having been taken, 
the result was announced—yeas 64, nays 10, as follows: 


A motion is not required under the 
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YEAS—64. 
Bankhead Hale La Follette Smith, Ariz, 
kham Hardi Lewis Smith, Ga. 
Borah Hardwick Lodge Smith, Md. 
pear Hıtcheock McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Husting McKellar Smoot 
Calder ames Martin Sterling 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal Nelson Stone 
olt ohnson, S. Dak, New Sutherland 
‘ummins Jones, N. Mex. Norris Swanson 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Overman Townsend 
Dillingham Kellogg Page Trammell 
Fall Kendrick Pittman Underwood 
France Kenyon Robinson Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen King Sherman Wadsworth 
Gerry Kirby Shields Walsh 
Gronna Knox Simmons Warren 
NAYS—10. 2 
Culberson Poindexter Sheppard Williams 
Fletcher Pomerene Thomas 
Hollis Shafroth ‘Thompson 


The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. Gorf with Mr. TILLMAN. 

Mr. McLean with Mr. MYERS. 

Mr. NEWLANDs with Mr. PENROSE. 

Mr. Ranspets. with Mr. WEEKS. 

Mr. Samira of Michigan with Mr. REED. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Wotcorr. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question now is on the 
next amendment, suggested by the Senator from Georgia, to 
strike out all of sections 4 and 5, which will be stated by the 
Secretary. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out section 4 and 
section 5, in the following words: 

Sec. 4. The Court of Claims is hereby authorized to make all needful 
rules and regulations, not contravening the laws of the land or terms 
of this act, for executing the provisions hereof. 

Sec. 5. All claims upon which suit may not be instituted prior to 
the expiration of one year from the date of exchange of ratifications 


of a treaty of peace with the Imperial German Government shall be 
forever barred. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. I offer the following amendment to come in 
as a new section to be known as section 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Add as a new section the following: 


Sec. 3. That any vessel so seized shall be condemned in any dis- 
trict court of the United States for the district in which the same may 
be or in any court created by or under the authority of the United 
States having admiralty jurisdiction over the place at which such 
vessel may be seized, or into which it may be taken, pending which 
proceedings for condemnation it may be requisitioned by the United 
States under order of the court fo: such use or disposition as is pro- 
vided for in section 1 of this act. 

No bounty, prize money, bonus, or other gratuity or reward shall 
be due or be paid to any person on account of the taking or seizure 
of any of the ships mentioned in section 1 of this act. 


Mr. CULBERSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and having been taken, the 
result was announced—yeas 3, nays 66, as follows: 


YEAS—3. 
King Thomas Walsh 

NAYS—66. 
Beckham Gronna Lewis Simmons 
Borah Hale Lodge Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Harding McCumber Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Hardwick McKellar Smith, Md. 
Calder Hitchcock Martin Smith. S. C. 
Chamberlain Hollis Nelson Sterling 
Colt Husting New Sutherland 
Culberson James Norris Swanson 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Overman Thompson 
Curtis Jones. N. Mex. Pittman Townsend 
Dillingbam Jones, Wash. Poindexter Trammell 
Fali Kellogg Pomerene Underwood 
Fernald Kendrick Robinson Wadsworth 
Fletcher Kenyon Shafroth Warren 
France Kirby Sheppard Williams 
Frelinghuysen Knox Sherman 
Gerry La Follette Shields 


The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. Gorr with Mr. TELMAN. 

Mr. McLean with Mr. MYERS. 

Mr. Newtanpds with Mr. PENROSE. 

Mr. RANSDELL With Mr. WEEKS. 

Mr. Suirn of Michigan with Mr. REED. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Worcorr. 

Mr. VARDAMAN with Mr. GALLINGER. 

So Mr. Watsn’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOX. I move as a substitute to insert the following: 


U 


C~ 
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The Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas the activities of the Imperial German Government, in its 
efforts to destroy the commercial vessels of the United States, its 
allies, and the vessels of neutral powers, creates an immediate emer- 
gency and an extreme necessity to at once replenish in a practical 
way the loss of ships thus sustained: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House at Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, requested to at once requisition all 
vessels of alien enemies of the United States in the ports and waters 
of the United States, or elsewnere found, and to use the same in the 
prosecution of the war against the Imperial German Government. in 
such trade or manner as will, :n his judgment, best subserve the inter- 
ests of the United States and its allies. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ixNOX. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and having been taken, 
resulted—yeas 28, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Bankhead Dillingham Johnson, Cal. Smoot 
Borah Fall Kendrick Sutherland 
Brady Fernald Kenyon Townsend 
Brandegee France Knox Underwood 
Colt Frelinghuysen ge Wadsworth 
Cummins Hale McCumber Warren 
Curtis Harding New Williams 
NAYS—43. 

Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smith, Ga 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash Pittman Smith, Md. 
Culberson ellogg Poindexter Smith, S. C. 
Fletcher King Pomerene Sterling 

erry Kirdy Robinson Stone 
Gronna La Follette Shafroth Swanson 
Hardwick Lewis Sheppard Thomas 
Hitchcock McKellar Sherman Thompson 
Hollis Martin Shields Trammell 
Husting Nelson Simmons Walsh 
James Norris Smith, Ariz. 


The following pairs were announced : 

Mr. Catper with Mr. HUGHES. 

Mr. Gorf with Mr. TILLMAN. 

Mr. McLean with Mr. MYERS. 

Mr. NewrLanps with Mr. PENROSE. 

Mr. RANsDELL with My. WEEKS. 

Mr. SxırH of Michigan with Mr. REED. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. WOLCOTT, 

Mr. VaARDAMAN with Mr. GALLINGER. 

So Mr. KNox's amendment was rejected. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution au- 
thorizing the President to take over for the United States the 
possession and title of any vessel within its jurisdiction which 
at the time of coming therein was owned in whole or in part by 
any corporation, citizen, or subject of any nation with which 
the United States may be at war, or was under register of any 
such nation, and for other purposes.” : 

After five hours spent in legislative business and executive 
session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 1, 
1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by thé Senate April 30, 1917. 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 

Burwell S. Cutler, of New York, to be First Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in the De- 
partment of Commerce, vice Edward A. Brand, resigned. 

a APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from April 20, 1917. 

Cadet Harris Jones. 

Cadet Francis Lorenz Palmer. 

Cadet William Francis Heavey. 

Cadet Harold Roger Richards. 7 

Cadet John Jefferson Flowers Steiner. 

Cadet Daniel Noce. 

Cadet Willis Edward Teale. 

Cadet Clark Kittrell. 

Cadet Samuel Rairigh Irwin. 

Cadet Henry Hutchings, jr. 


CAVALRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from April 20, 1917. 


Cadet Ray Harrison. 

Cadet William Foster Daugherty. 
Cadet John Tupper Cole. 

Cadet Stephen Huntting Sherrill. 
Cadet Charles Hunter Gerhardt. 
Cadet Walter Herman Schulze. 
Cadet Herbert Charles Holdridge. 
Cadet Albert Cowper Smith. 

Cadet Nicholas Winn Lisle. 

Cadet Percy Gamble Black. 

Cadet Albert Charles Stanford. 
Cadet Laurence Bascum Meacham. 
Cadet Louis Le Roy Martin. 
Cadet William Kelly Harrison, jr. 
Cadet Josiah Purman Morford. 
Cadet Ernest Nason Harmon. 
Cadet Joseph Scranton Tate. 
Cadet Arthur McKinley Harper. 
Cadet John Wesley Confer, jr. 
Cadet Herbert Norman Schwarzkopf. 
Cadet Robert Newton Kunz. 
Cadet Charles Solomon Kilburn. 
Cadet Charles Radcliffe Johnson, jr. 
Cadet Bertrand Morrow. 

Cadet Coalter Bates Compton. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from April 20, 1917. 


Cadet Robert Marks Bathurst. 
Cadet William Harrison Saunders. R 
Cadet Charles Everett Hurdis. 
Cadet Henry John Schroeder. 
Cadet James Kiyas Tully. 

Cadet John Matthew Devine, 

Cadet Harold Albert Nisley. 

Cadet Fenton Harrison McGlachlin. 
Cadet James Louis Guion. 

Cadet George Douglas Wahl. 

Cadet Basil Harrison Perry. 

Cadet Ray Hartwell Lewis. 

Cadet Solomon Foote Clark. 

Cadet Augustus Milton Gurney. 
Cadet Oliver Byron Cardwell. 
Cadet William Ormond Butler. 
Cadet Rex Webb Beasley. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
To be second lieutenants with rank from April 20, 1917. 


„Cadet Harold Rufus Jackson. 

Cadet Morris Keene Barroll, jr. 
Cadet Walter Wilton Warner. 

Cadet Walter Francis Vander Hyden. 
Cadet Ira Adam Crump. 

Cadet Elbert Louis Ford, jr. 

Cadet Samuel Hinkston Bradbury, jr. 
Cadet James Lord Hayden. 

Cadet Scott Brewer Ritchie. 

Cadet George Sampson Beurket. 
Cadet Burnett Ralph Olmsted. 

Cadet Joel Grant Holmes. 

Cadet James Arthur Code, jr. 

Cadet William Sackville. 

Cadet Leroy Henry Lohmann. 

Cadet Christian Gingrich Foltz. 
Cadet Aaron Bradshaw, jr. 

Cadet William Warwick Cowgill. 
Cadet Harry Russell Pierce. 

Cadet Lawrence Collamore Mitchell. 
Cadet Alexander Hunkins Campbell. 
Cadet Marvil Groves Armstrong. 
Cadet John Richard Nygaard. 

INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from April 20, 1917. 

Cadet Francis Eugene Dougherty, ; 
Cadet Lyman Lewis Parks, 

Cadet John Trott Murray. 

Cadet Warfield Monroe Lewis, 

Cadet Joseph Lawton Collins. 

Cadet James Oscar Green, jr. 

Cadet Daves Rossell. 

Cadet Harold McClave White. 

Cadet Lincoln Ferris Daniels. 
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Cadet Frederick Augustus Irving. 
Cadet Matthew Bunker Ridgway. 
Cadet Richard Mars Wightman, 
Cadet Charles Walter Yuill. 

Cadet William Willis Eagles. 
Cadet Francis Anthony Markoe. 
Cadet John James McEwan. 

Cadet John Allen Stewart. 

Cadet George Wilbur Sackett. 
Cadet Francis Graves Bonham. 
Cadet Norman Daniel Cota. 

Cadet Robert Bundy Ransom. 
Cadet Carleton Coulter, jr. 

Cadet James Henly Frier, jr. 
Cadet Leo James Erler. 

Cadet Robert Denis Newton. 
Cadet Willis Richardson Slaughter, 
Cadet George Hatton Weems. 
Cadet Roy Lindsay Bowlin. 

Cadet William Claude McMahon. 
Cadet Francis Michael Brennan, 
Cadet Milton Baldridge Halsey. 
Cadet Charles Love Mullins, jr. 
Cadet Thomas Simons Sinkler, jr. 
Cadet George Francis Wooley, jr. 
Cadet Sterling Alexander Wood, jr. 
Cadet William Francis Redfield. 
Cadet Mark Wayne Clark. 

Cadet Stewart Whiting Hoover. 
Cadet David Sheridan Rumbough. 
Cadet Francis John Heraty. 
Cadet Donovan Swanton. 

Cadet Francis Atherton Macon, jr. 
Cadet Laurence Bolton Keiser. 
Cadet Homer Caffee Brown. 
Cadet Clare Hibbs Armstrong. 
Cadet Harris Marcy Melasky. 
Cadet Sidney Hooper Young. 
Cadet John Clement Whitcomb. 
Cadet Wallace James Redner. 
Cadet Charles David Lewis. 
Cadet Edward William Leonard. 
Cadet Paul Hancock Brown. 
Cadet William Stuart Eley. 
Cadet Paul Winters York. 

Cadet Ferdinand Gustav von Kummer, jr. 
Cadet Joseph Pescia Sullivan. 
Cadet Henry Henley Chapman. 
Cadet Asa Parmele Pope. 

Cadet Edwin Howard Clark. 
Cadet Lewis Perrine. 

Cadet Clarke Kent Fales. 

Cadet John Addison Weishampel. 
Cadet Malcolm Boord Helm. 


VETERINARY CORPS. 
To be casistant veterinarians from June 3, 1916. 
Veterinarian Edward P. O'Connel, Quartermaster Corps. 
Veterinarian Thomas H. Jones, Quartermaster Corps. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. ` 
To be first lieutenants with rank ‘rom March 19, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Ira B. Hill, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Berthold Vogel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Odes T. Pogue, Coast Artfllery Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Chason, Coast Artillery Corps. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from March 22, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Evan C. Seaman, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Clarence E. Cotter, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Gordon B. Welch, Coast Artillery ‘orps. 

The officers named herein were nominated o ths Senate for 
promotion on April 19, 1917, with rank from November 80, 1916. 
This is submitted for the purpose of correcting an error in the 
date of rank of each of the nominees. 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieut. Leopoldo Mercader, Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
fantry, to be captain from January 17, 1917, vice Capt. William 
H. Armstrong, dismissed January 16, 1917. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, April 30, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, with great reluctance we have been 
forced into the great war, not only in defense of our cherished 
rights, but in defense of the rights of humanity. Grant that we 
may be firmly united as a people. ‘Give us the courage of our 
convictions, the wisdom to guide them, the strength to uphold 
them, and the fortitude to meet every sacrifice with heroism 
and patriotic zeal; that out of the great struggle may come a 
victory which shall make the world a saner, purer, better place 
to live in; that the terrible scourge of war may pass from 
human existence; that right may be supreme, and love have its 
Sway in every heart, and Thy will be done. In Thy Holy Name, 
amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr, LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter from the 
farmers’ national committee on war finance. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous- consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL, RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up the bill (H. R. 8678) making amendments to the Federal 
reserve act, with the understanding that if it is not finished to- 
day at 2.30 o’clock the committee will rise. 

Mr. MANN. What is the request? 

The SPEAKER. To take up the bill making amendments to 
the Federal reserve act, with the understanding that if not fin- 
ished the committee will rise at half past 2. Is there anything in 
it that makes it necessary to consider it in Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it is on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take up the bill (H. R. 3673) making 
amendments to the Federal reserve act, with the understanding 
that if it is not finished at half past 2 the committee will rise 
and the bill be withdrawn temporarily. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I take it that the 
purpose of the request is to permit consideration of this bill, with 
the intention that after 2.30 the House will proceed with the 
call of committees, with the expectation of taking up the so-called 
espionage bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is the intention. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, The House automatically resolves itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and the gentle- 
man from Texas, Mr. GARNER, will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Garner in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. . to amend the act a ved December 23, 1913. 
known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of August 
4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 7, 1916, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, this bill was reported from the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House in the last Con- 
gress with only one dissenting vote, and it is now unanimously 
reported from the same committee of the Sixty-fifth Congress. 
It embraces several amendments to the Federal reserve act, 
some of minor importance, while two of them are of very great 
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importance. The bill is of FEA importance that ney 
Department has formally notified the committee these 
amendments are essential as emergency measures to “better 
solidify the banking community of the country and to facilitate 
rediscounts. I shall endeavor briefly to give you a clear explana- 
tion of the provisions of the bill. 

The most important amendment relates to the reserve section 
of the existing act. Under existing law the Congress provided 
that the reserves of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System should be shifted in three years. The date appointed 
will expire on the 17th of next November. Until that time mem- 
ber banks of the system are permitted to count as reserve their 
balances with correspondent banks of reserve and central re- 
serve cities. It is thought by the Federal Reserve Board and 
by the advisory council of bankers and by most of the expert 
bankers who were called into consultation that this requirement 
could more satisfactorily be effected at once rather than in 
November; that the banks are in better condition now, with a 
greater plethora of funds than they ever have had, to make the 
shift and comply with this provision of the law. 

So that in this amendment we provide that the requirement 
indicated shall become immediately effective. The amendment 
further changes the reserve requirements. Under existing law 
country banks are required to carry a reserve of 12 per cent 
5 per cent with the Federal reserve bank of their respective dis- 
tricts, 4 per cent in their own vaults, and 3 per cent optional, 
either in their own vaults or with Federal reserve banks, We 
provide that the fixed reserve of country banks shall be 7 per 
cent rather than 12 per cent, all to be carried with the Federal 
reserve banks. 

That makes a reduction in the reserve requirements of the 
country banks which is very much more apparent than real, 
because the bank is compelled to carry what is called “till 
money,” which varies in different localities and in different 
banks. Therefore, we leave it entirely to the discretion of the 
various member banks to carry such “till money ” as their own 
experience and the requirements of their peculiar locality would 
seem to suggest. We make a slight alteration in the reserve 
requirements in the central reserve cities, which we reduced 
from 18 to 15 per cent, leaving to the discretion of these banks 
also the amount of their “ till money ” to meet their current daily 
business needs. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. If it is not inconvenient for the gentleman at 
this time, I wish he would explain the effect of the change in 
the reserve requirements; what advantages are to be gained 
by the change. 

Mr. GLASS. The real purpose of that alteration in the re- 
serves is to bring into Federal reserve banks an additional 
amount of gold, first estimated at about $350,000,000. I think, 
upon the basis of reserve balances at this time, the proposed 
change would give the Federal reserve banks an additional gold 
supply of about $400.000,000, without appreciably disturbing 
the reserve requirements of the member banks. In brief, that 
would mean that the Federal reserve banking system would be 
enabled to rediscount about $1,000,000,000 more of commercial 
paper than they could rediscount under the law as it exists 
to-day. 

Mr. MADDEN. That would come about by compelling the 
country banks to carry all of their, reserves with the Federal 
reserve banks. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; rather than a part of it in their own vaults 
and part of it optional, either in their own vaults or with the 
Federal reserve banks; but the real purpose is to give this 
additional loaning power to the Federal reserye hanks, the 
assumption being that with the flotation of this enormous bond 
issue for war purposes the funds of the member banks—and, 
for that matter, of nonmember banks—may be severely drawn 
on and that necessarily there will be a vast deal more of redis- 
Hunting than has prevailed since the Federal reserve system 
first went into effect. 

` Mr. MADDEN. If the Federal reserve banks -have $400,- 
000,000 additional gold on account of this change in the reserve 
requirements, how much additional rediscounting power would 
that give to the Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. GLASS. About S1, 000,000,000 —24 to 1. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That is in addition to what 
they have now? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Which is approximately how 
much? 

Mr. GLASS. Which is approximately a billion and a half. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That would make a total of 
about $3,000,000,0002 


Mr. GLASS. Approximately, but not quite that much. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. What effect, if any, would it have upon the mem- 
ber banks to hold their reserves in the Federal reserve banks 
rather than in their own vaults? 

Mr. GLASS. It does not affect the member banks in any de- 
gree whatsoever, in a broad general sense. Of course it may 
affect one bank in a rather different way than another bank. 
A bank, for example, in an active industrial community, which 
needs funds for pay rolls, may find it necessary to carry a little 
larger amount of “till money” than a bank in a community 
not so active industrially and which has not such great pay rolls 
to meet. But there is no difference in the world, so far as actual 
reserve is concerned, between carrying it in the Federal reserve 
bank and keeping it in the local banks. 

Mr. HARDY, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I think the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEPHENS] asked the same question, but I did not understand 
it. I understand the gentleman to say that this change will give 
a billion dollars of discounting capacity in addition to the 
present? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. What I want to know is what is the present dis- 
count capacity of the Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. GLASS. When I last sought information upon that 
matter I was told that the present rediscounting capabilities 
of the Federal Reserve System amounted to a little less than a 
billion and a half dollars. 

Mr. HARDY. So that the total will be, under this amend- 
ment, two and a half billion dollars? 

Mr. GLASS. Practically that. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. How does this increase the discounting privilege 
of all the banks? Is it not simply a transfer of discounting 
privilege from local banks to Federal reserve banks, taking it 
away from the local institutions and centering it in the Federal 
reserve banks? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not think it is taking it away from the 
local institutions. 

Mr. HILL. It takes away 2 per cent of their reserves. 

Mr. GLASS. Under existing law the local institutions may 
keep 8 per cent with the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. HILL. I understand that; but let me ask the gentleman 
this question: As a matter of fact, they are required now under 
the law to keep 5 per cent? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Or will be next November? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. And this requires them to keep 7? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Does not this proposition take from the local in- 
stitutions 2 per cent of their reserves and compel them to put 
that in the hands of the Federal reserve banks for them to use? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Then they lose just so much money, do they not? 
They have not increased the discounting privilege one penny, 
They have simply transferred it from the local banks to the 
Federal reserve banks, 

Mr. GLASS. It is very desirable that that shall be done. 

Mr. HILL. Very desirable for the Federal reserve banks, but 
very unfortunate for the banks throughout the country. 

Mr. GLASS. Do not the banks throughout the country own 
the Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. HILL. I admit that; but it adds an entirely unnecessary 


expense. 

Mr. MADDEN. The advantage to be gained by the transfer 
of the reserves to the Federal reserve banks instead of carrying 
them in the member banks is that it mobilizes 

Mr. GLASS. Mobilizes the gold of the country. 

Mr. MADDEN (continuing). Mobilizes it so as to enable it 
to be loaned in Jarge quantities instead of being divided up 
into small items if left to the other banks. 

Mr. GLASS. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. How does it mobilize the gold of the country? 
The local banks must keep just as much money as they kept 
before. 

Mr. GLASS. Not necessarily. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. It depends entirely upon how much „free 
money ” the local bank requires for its current uses. 

Mr. HILL. I do not know anything about the requirements 
in Texas or the West, but I know through the Atlantic States 
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and manufacturing States the banks have got to keep just as 
much money in their vaults as they kept before the Federal 
Reserve System was enacted. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman knows very well, because he is 
thoroughly familiar with this subject, that it is very desirable 
in this emergency to have as large an amount of the gold in this 
country controlled by the Federal reserve banks as it is pos- 
sible to get. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman this: Does 
the gentleman assume for a moment that it is not necessary that 
the bank should keep legal tender in its vaults? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. HILL, Where is it going to get it if it transfers it all to 
the Federal Reserve System? 

Mr. GLASS. Not all, by any manner of means. 

Mr. HILL. I understand the entire reserves of these banks 
are to be transferred to the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman does not observe that the reserves 
have been materially reduced to meet that very alteration. 

Mr. HILL. I understand the entire amount that is left is 
transferred to the Federal Reserve System compulsorily. 

Mr. GLASS. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. So if this bill is carried out and a man complied 
strictly with the law he would not have a dollar in his vaults. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; he will. 

Mr. HILL. Not if he complies strictly with the law. It is 
business sense and tact that compels him to keep money in his 
vaults under the terms of this law. 

Mr. GLASS. Precisely. 

Mr. HILL. The law requires every bank reserve to be here- 
after deposited in the Federal reserve banks, every cent of it. 

Mr. PLATT. It requires that legal reserves shall be kept in 
the Federal reserve banks only. That does not mean all the 
reserve money. 

Mr. HILL. It says the reserves shall be kept 

Mr. PLATT. That does not mean all reserve money in circu- 
lation. 

Mr. HILL. Of course not; I am no fool. 

Mr. GLASS. It leaves to the discretion of the member banks 
what is absolutely and entirely left to the discretion of indi- 
vidual banks in European countries. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not a fact that the banks are not opposing 
this provision? 

Mr. GLASS. Why, they are advocating it. 

Mr. PLATT. As a rule? 

Mr. GLASS. The bankers of Connecticut are advocating it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Is it not to the advantage of 
the rural banks, of which the gentleman from Connecticut 
speaks, to have this 5 per cent reduction in their reserves that 
now they are legally compelied to keep—— 

Mr. GLASS. It is not in reality a 5 per cent reduction, when 
they are obliged in their discretion to keep a certain amount of 
till money to meet temporary exigencies, but it is a material 
reduction. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. And will they not get in- 
creased loans as a result of it? 

Mr. GLASS. Gentlemen, I would like to proceed with a gen- 
eral explanation of the bill and answer questions when I shall 
have concluded. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman answer one question for 
infeymation? Will not this cripple the operations of the local 
banks, and if not, why not? 

Mr. GLASS. I did not catch the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will not this cripple the operations of the 
local banks, and if not, why not? 

Mr. GLASS. No; it will not. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is no answer; why will it not do so? 

Mr. GLASS. It will not simply because we leave to the 
discretion of the local banks to keep on hand just as much 
“till money“ as their current business daily requires. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman means—— 

Mr. GLASS. It will not cripple the operations of the mem- 
ber banks, but it affords to the Federal reserve banks a larger 
rediscount facility, and the larger the rediscount facilities of 
the Federal banks the better the member banks may be served. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Will the gentleman yield for a 
short question? 

Mr. GLASS. I will, but I would like to make a statement 
of some continuity. 

Mr.. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman stated it was fav- 
oreil by the local banks member banks, Can the gentleman 

.very briefly state how it will benefit the member, banks or the 


local banks to send part of their money, upon which they do 
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not get interest or of which they do not have the till uses, as 
the gentleman suggests? 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, on the 17th of November 
of this year they will not get any interest on any reserve. 
Should they continue to keep it in their own yaults they will 
not get any interest on it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not largely the complaint 
of the member banks that they are required by law, if they are 
members, to send a part of their reserve to the regional bank, 
on which they get no interest? 

Mr. GLASS. There has been some very slight complaint 
from certain quarters, but the banks that make that com- 
plaint have a very narrow vision, They lose sight entirely of 
the tremendous advantage they derive from being able, by 
right and not by preference, and unhampered by prejudice, to 
resort to this Federal reserve banking system as a grent reser- 
voir for rediscount in time of distress. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. GLASS. I will. 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to know whether this proposition has 
the approval of national banks located in manufacturing com- 
munities. For instance, in the nineteenth district of Pennsyl- 


vania the cities of Johnstown and Altoona are manufacturing, 


cities, and the national banks there are used for the purpose 
of furnishing the pay roll every day and throughout the month, 
and I would like to know whether it has the approval of banks 
of that description. And have they been consulted by any 
member of this committee? } 

Mr. GLASS. I can only answer the gentleman by saying that 
the Federal Reserve Board made diligent inquiry before draft- 
ing this amendment to the act and brought into consultation 
the advisory council of the Federal Reserve Board, which, as 
the gentleman must know, is composed entirely of the selected 
representatives of the national banks of the United States. 
This advisory council agreed, after investigation and consulta- 
tion with the banks, that this was a proper and desirable thing 
to do. I will state further to the gentleman who makes the 
inquiry that this amendment was available to all of the mem- 
ber banks of the country; that it was before the Banking and 
Currency Committees of both Houses of Congress for, I would 
say, six weeks; and that I have had not a single protest 
against it, as I recall, from any bank. 

Mr. ROSE. The gentleman will recall that at the time of 
the passage of this act the bankers of the country were per- 
mitted to appear before the committees of the Senate and the 
House, and that they were made familiar with the terms of 
the bill. Now, has anything of that nature been done with 
reference to the amendment of the law as it now exists? Have 
the bankers had the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee at any time in relation to the amendments that are now 
offered? I want to say this is the first opportunity I have had 
to examine any provision of this bill, and it comes to us at 
this time without giving us an opportunity to consult xt all 
with the people who are vitally interested throughout the 
various districts of the country. 

Mr. GLASS. I have just said to the gentleman that the 
provisions of this bill were available to all the banks in the 
Federal Reserve System. They have been published in every 
financial journal of repute in the United States, have been dis- 
cussed before the committees of Congress for at least six 
weeks, were thoroughly debated in the committee, and my 
experience as chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House of Representatives for neurly six years 
enables me to say that there has never been an occasion in 
which any measure has been before that committee in which 
the bankers were vitally or even incidentally interested or 
affected that, if they wanted a hearing, they did not very 
promptly and very emphatically request one. In this case 
they did not request any hearing; hence there were no hear- 
ings upon the bill. 

Mr. ROSE. Am I to understand, then, that the banks through- 
out the United States will be required now to deposit more 
funds in the Federal Reserve? 

Mr. GLASS. Somewhat more. 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to say this, that, take for example, 
the First National Bank of Johnstown, where the Midvale Steel 
Co. employs about 20,000 men. That bank furnishes money 


for the pay roll throughout the month, and is required to keep: 


in its vaults now almost half a million dollars all the time, in 
order to meet enormous pay rolls. 
Mr. GLASS. Does not the gentleman know that it has to 
hold its reserve? It can not be paid out except under penalty. 
Mr. ROSE. Undoubtedly, like every other bank. 
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Mr. GLASS. We transform that reserve—the funds now re- 


quired to be kept as reserve—into “ till money 

Mr. ROSE. It is there, when an emergency arises, to be paid 
out. I would like to know whether the proposition now- sub- 
mitted by the committee will have the effect of requiring that 
bank to lose the use of more of its money than it has under its 
control at the present time. 

Mr. GLASS. I think it would take an inappreciable amount 


away. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is not one of the purposes to encourage State 
banks to become member benks? 

Mr. GLASS. If the gentleman will pardon me, I will get to 
that provision of the bill in a little while if I may proceed with 
any degree of continuity. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman need not argue it with me. 

Mr. GLASS. I did not think I was arguing it. If an inquiry 
is applicable to the provision I am explaining, I shall be glad 
to be interrupted with a pertinent question and do the best I 
ean to answer it. I may say in extenuation of any failure to 
answer fully all questions, that what I do not know about the 
banking business would make a larger volume than what I do 
know about it. If there are no other questions in regard to the 
reserve section of the bil! 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield on 
that point? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. The question may have been put and an- 
swered ; but if so, I was notin the House. Why is that difference 
between paragraph (a) and paragraph (c) as to reserves? Why 
is only 7 per cent of reserve required in certain places and 13 

cent in the central reserve cities? 

Mr. GLASS. Well, the gentleman must know that under ex- 
isting law, and under the national-bank act for 50 years, the 
reserves of the country banks have been very much less than 
the reserves of the banks in the reserve and central reserve 
cities. We have just followed that average because the banks 
in the reserve cities and the central reserve cities have been 
holding the reserve funds and credits of the country banks. 
That is not a discrimination peculiar to this bill, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
or not it is the idea that the removal of the legal requirements 
in this act is done for the purpose of getting into the 12 
Federal reserve banks the large amount of gold that is in the 
country? Is that the primary purpose? 

Mr. GLASS. That is the primary purpose. 

Mr. McFADDEN. And this gold would be replaced by cir- 
culating notes? 

Mr. GLASS, Yes. The vault cash will not be required to be 
reserve money. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The yault cash will not be reduced? 

Mr. GLASS. In some cases it will be reduced, and in other 
cases not. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GLASS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. EAGLE. Is not this true, that under the Federal reserve 
act as it was a law on December 1, 1913, and which therefore 
is at this hour the law, these very reserves that we are talking 
about must be mobilized in the 12 Federal reserve banks, and 
that the object of the specific provision which the gentleman is 
now discussing and concerning which my friend from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Hr] and others have asked him questions—the ob- 
ject of the amendment now under discussion is to mobilize those 
Same reserves immediately, in order to increase the rediscount 
opportunities and privileges of the 12 Federal reserve banks, 
instead of waiting for a period of another 18 months? 

Mr. GLASS. That is one object. 

Mr. HILL. If the same money was required to be transferred 
that is now required by law, of course it would make no change 
in the condition that would exist next November. But this in- 
creases the amount that will be taken away from the banks, 
and it is utter foolishness to talk about taking away the redis- 
count privileges, because they have never been exercised to the 
extent of more than $30,000,000, when the amount might have 
been a billion. . 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman on that point knows why it has 


not been exercised and he knows why it should not have been 


exercised under prevailing conditions. 
Mr. HILL. It never has been exercised. 


Mr. GLASS. It was not exercised because the act itself re- 
leased an enormous amount of reserves, and the banks since 
the passage of this law have had more money to loan than they 
could loan. 

Mr. HILL. It was an arbitrary restriction on the character 
of the paper. 

Mr. GLASS. It was not an arbitrary restriction on the char- 
acter of the paper. It was because the member banks had more 
money than they knew what to do with, and had no need to ask 
for rediscounts. 

Mr. HILL. Then why increase the privilege? 

Mr. GLASS. Because hereafter they will have need to redis- 
count. If the gentleman had done me the compliment to listen 
to my opening statement he would not need to ask me that 
question. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. May I ask the 3 a question in that 
connection? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have heard all of his statement, but I have 
failed to comprehend all of it. 

Mr. GLASS. That may have been my fault. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No. What I know about banking is a good 
deal less than what the gentleman knows. Is it the gentleman's 
idea that the country banks scattered throughout the country 
not only will not be hurt by the operation of this provision, 
this amendment to the law, but that there will actually be 
offered to them an opportunity to increase their business and 
be benefited by it? Is that the idea? 

Mr. GLASS. That is the idea of the committee and the idea 
of the Federal board and the Federal reserve council, else we 
would not have presented the bill here. We are trying to 
strengthen the banking system of the country for any emer- 


gency. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman knows there has been some 
complaint by the country banks about some of the acts of the 
Reserve Board. I have received complaints from banks in my 
district complaining about the necessity of paying checks at 
par. Have the banks protested that their profits haye been 
reduced? 

Mr, GLASS. There have been no protests, and banks usually 
do protest when their rights, either imaginary or real, are 
encroached upon. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am frank to say that I have heard nothing 
from the banks in my district in protest against this amendment, 
but I have heard some from them in regard to the payment of 
checks at par. 

Mr. GLASS. We did not touch that problem. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. There is nothing in this bill that changes any 
of the fundamental features, either of principle or of adminis- 
tration, of the Federal reserve act? 

Mr. GLASS. Not a thing. 

Mr. WINGO. It does not touch on the fundamentals of that 
act? 

Mr. GLASS. No. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Is there anything in this bill to prevent a 
country bank from making a reasonable charge on a collection? 

Mr. GLASS. This bill does not touch that. 

Mr. ANTHONY. How is that controlled—by regulation of 
some kind? 

Mr. GLASS. Partially by regulation and partially by law. 

The next important section of the bill is section 9, with 
reference to the admission of State banks to the Federal 
Reserve System. There has been among State banks and trust 
companies a great deal of objection to going into the system 
because, among other things, they feared duplication of examina- 
tions and reports. Most of the State banks of the country are 
subjected to examination by State banking systems, and they 
object to the duplication of these examinations by the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. They also object to coming 
into the system because of the limitations of the Federal reserve 

act with respect to making loans and with respect to the 
nature of some loans. 

The national-bank act, as the committee knows, prohibits a 
national bank from loaning more than 10 per cent of its 
capital and surplus to any one individual, firm, or corporation. 
The State bank laws, with rare exceptions, do not impose that 
restriction; ‘and the State banks and the trust companies, not 
restricted or limited in that respect by State laws, object to 
the restriction of the national-bank act. This amendment to sec- 
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tion 9 of the Federal reserve act is intended to liberalize the 
terms on which State banks and trust companies may enter the 
Federal Reserve System. In this connection I may state, for 
the information of the committee, that recently quite a number 
of the largest trust companies and State banks in the United 
States have joined the Federal Reserve System, and there are 
now pending quite a number of applications from large trust 
companies and State banks to become members of the system, 
and the committee has available information from many hun- 
dreds of State banks, both large and small, attesting their will- 
ingness to come into the system if these provisions for liberaliz- 
ing the terms upon which they may enter are ingrafted on the 
statute. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. FESS. Has the chairman any hope that all the State 
banks and trust companies Will ultimately come under this sys- 
tem, so that it will be entirely unified? 

Mr. GLASS. The chairman entertains that hope, but he has 
not the expectation that they will immediately. Very many of 
them can not, under the terms of the law, come in, owing to 
their small capitalization. 

Mr. FESS. About what is the proportion of the State banks 
and trust companies that will? 

Mr. GLASS. It is the opinion of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which has been industriously endeavoring to cultivate the 
favor of the State banks and trust companies, that with this 
liberalization of the terms upon which they may enter a great 
majority of them will enter. In fact, only a few days agd 
the governor of the board showed me a communication from 
the president of the State -Bankers’ Association of one of the 
largest States in the Union—the State having, I think, the 
second largest number of State banks and trust companies— 
in which he expressed the very confident belief that the en- 
actment of this amendment would result in bringing two- 
thirds of the State banks and trust companies of his State into 
the Federal Reserve System. I think these State banks and 
trust companies, particularly at this emergent moment, are 
thoroughly impressed with the importance of further augment- 
ing the power and facilities of the Federal Reserve System in 
order that our banking system may be able to withstand any 
shock which it may encounter. 

Mr. FESS. I wondered whether there was any territorial 
element in the popularity of the Federal Reserve System? Is 
it favored in some sections of the country more than it is in 
other sections? 

Mr. GLASS. I can not say that it is. It has been availed 
of in some sections of the country with greater facility and in 
larger volume than in some other sections. That arises from 
the fact that there is more wealth in some sections of the 
country than in others and less occasion for rediscounting. 

Mr. FESS. Where the wealth is dominant is the Federal 
Reserve System as popular as in other places? 

Mr. GLASS. I might cite to the gentleman the fact that in 
New England the Boston regional reserve bank is- regarded 
with the greatest favor, and, without wanting to be invidious, 
I may say it is regarded by the Federal Reserve Board as 
among the best managed, if not the best managed, of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman tell us how 
many member banks have surrendered their charters because 
of the requirement that they must come under this legal- 
reserve act? 

Mr. GLASS. Banks in surrendering their charters do not 
always indicate the reason for their action. My own belief 
is that very few of them have done that, and my information 
is that very many more have been organized and have come 
into the system than have gone out for all reasons. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Chairman explains that it 
was the object to liberalize the conditions under which the 
State banks and trust companies may join this system? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it the intent and purpose of 
this amendment to the law to permit a State bank that be- 
comes a member bank, having the same capital as a national 
or member bank, to make a larger loan to a single individul 
than the national member bank could make? 

Mr. GLASS. This provision does not undertake to regulate 
that particular transaction further than this, that the Federal 
reserve bank will not rediscount a loan made by a State bank 
that exceeds the 10 per cent limit; but it does not undertake to 
Say to the State bank that it shall not make a loan contrary to 
that provision of the national-bank act. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In some cases the State banks or 
savings banks, by vote of their board, can make a loan up to 
20 per cent of the capital stock. 


Mr. GLASS. I understand that. That sort of paper will 
not be rediscounted under this provision of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But it will be an advantage to be 
a State bank if the bank thinks it is good po.icy to make 
larger loans to a single individual? 

Mr. GLASS. If the bank so regards it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not think it is a good policy 
or good banking to make excessive loans to anyone. 

Mr. GLASS. No, I do not either, but some banks do 
think so. 

Mr. ROSE. I have noticed that the gentleman spoke of 
the Federal reserve bank in New England being considered as 
one of the best, if not the best, managed bank in the country 
to-day. Can the gentleman state to the committee how many of 
these banks now in existence are self-sustaining up to this 
time? 

Mr. GLASS. All of them are. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. All of them now are? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; all of them are. 

Mr. ROSE. Was that true about a year ago? 

Mr. GLASS. No; it was not true, and it would have been 
rather wonderful had it been true. In fact, it would have been 
so wonderful that one of the ablest members of the Federal 
Reserve Board—regarded by many as the ablest international 
banker in the country—publicly stated in an address to a 
bankers’ association that had all been self-sustaining up to that 
time he would have been ashamed of them. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. SNOOK. How do you propose to obviate the duplica- 
tion of examinations? 

Mr. GLASS. By authorizing the Federal Reserve Board, in 
its discretion, to accept the examination of the State bank ex- 
aminers in lieu of the examinations by the Comptroller of the . 
Currency. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. The fact is that there are a great many 
State banks and trust companies that show no desire to enter 
into the Federal system, and an effort has been made by the 
Federal Reserve Board to have more enter, is it not? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. £ 

Mr. NORTON. Isit not a fact that that is due to a duplica- 
tion of reports required by the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. That is what we are trying to cure. 

Mr. NORTON. Is there anything in the bill that provides 
for the elimination of the comptroller’s office? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORTON. Does not the gentleman think that, as far 
as the comptroller's office has to do with national banks, that 
it might be done away with? 

Mr. GLASS. An opinion on that by me would not affect any 
provision of the bill. It would be simply my individual opinion. 

Mr. NORTON. Has your committee had that under consid- 
eration? 

Mr. GLASS. No; we have not. There has been no proposi- 
tion before our committee to eliminate the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. Some people, for reasons of their own, 
would like to eliminate the comptroller himself, but I do not 
know of anybody who soberly wants to eliminate the office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. NORTON. Is it not a fact that there are a great many 
who do think that it should be eliminated as far as examina- 
tions of national banks are now concerned? 

Mr. GLASS. Perhaps some of the banks examined would 
like that to occur. 

Mr. NORTON. What is there in the bill that tends to do 
away with the duplications? 

Mr. GLASS. The amendment of the Federal reserve act pro- 
viding that the Federal Reserve Board, in its discretion, may 
accept the examination of the State bank examiners. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. Under the agreement we can not consider this 
bill after half past 2. Let me suggest that gentlemen wait until 
we get under the five-minute rule to ask their questions, so 
that we can consider and get through with the bill at 2.30, 
because, under the unanimous-consent agreement, we will have 
to withdraw the bill at that time. 

Mr. GLASS. I am obliged to my colleague, and I would like 
to proceed as rapidly as possible. I will be through in a few 
minutes with the general explanation of the bill. And I hope, 
not only on account of the importance of the matter but for my 
own personal convenience, that we can finish the consideration 
of it within the prescribed time. 
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The Federal reserve act when passed contained a provision | fore there will be a-grenter requirement for rediscounts in com- 


repealing the requirement of the national-bank act that all of the 
national banks upon organization should purchase a given 
amount of United States bonds as a basis of organization. That 
provision of the Federal reserve act was, of course, intended 
to, and I think it does, relieve the bonds held by banks organ- 
ized before the passage of the Federal reserve act. But there 
has been some confusion of opinion as to that, and, therefore, 
this bill contains a section which makes it perfectly clear, as 
it is perfectly just, that the national banks organized before 
the passage of the Federal reserve act shall not be required to 
retain a minimum amount of United States bonds. National 
banks now organized are not required to purchase United States 
bonds, and banks organized prior to that time ought to be 
relieyed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If it releases the bonds, they will 
have to take up the circulation. 

Mr. GLASS. No; a national bank, regardless of whether it 
took out any circulation under the old law, had to purchase a 
certain amount of bonds as a basis of organization. It was a 
bond-selling rather than a banking scheme. 

Under existing law one of the directors of class © is author- 
ized to perform the functions of the Federal reserve agent 
during the inability or absence of that agent. He is not re- 
quired to give any bond, We propose to alter that requirement 
and authorize the Federal reserve agent to employ his own 
assistants and to exact the bond from them. So that when they 
act in his absence they may be duly bonded for the official per- 
formance of the duties of the office. 

I think I have, in rather a desultory manner, explained in 
general the provisions of the bill and the scope of the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman recapitulate briefly, so 
that we can get it all together? 

Mr. GLASS. I will. The main purpose of the bill in the alter- 
ations in the reserve section is to mobilize a larger amount of 
gold with the Federal reserve banks, thereby increasing their 
facilities for the accommodation of the banking community of 
the United States. I have indicated what those alterations were. 
The next most important provision of the bill relates to the 
entrance of State banks, It modifies the severity of the terms 
prescribed by the Federal reserve act for the admission of State 
banks and trust companies, chiefly in the elimination of the 
duplication of examinations by the comptroller’s office and in 
those provisions relating to the character and volume of loans 
that may be made to any one person, firm, or corporation. 

And the provision that I have last indicated relates to bonds 
held by national banks as a basis for organization. Then, the 
provision authorizing the Federal reserve agent to employ his 

‘own deputies and to exact bonds of them. 

Then, there is a provision, which I omitted to refer to, with 
respect to acceptances on exportation and importation of goods. 
By an inadvertence, when the last amendment to the Federal 
reserve act was passed, I marked out of the printed conference 
report a provision of that act that should not have been stricken 
out relating to the permissible volume of these acceptances, and 
I have simply reinserted those lines in this bill, making no 
alteration of the intent of the original law. 

cre SCOTT of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yleld? | 

Mr, GLASS. Yes, 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Some time ago, in answer to a question, 
I believe, the gentleman said that the present capacity in redis- 
count of the Federal Reserve System was about a billion and a 


half dollars? 
Perhaps slightly less than a billion and a half 
dollars. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Is the gentleman prepared to say what 
is the aggregate of rediseounts of the system now? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not recall; but nothing like the permissible 
amount; and I have undertaken to explain, in my judgment, the 
reason for that. The Federal reserve act itself released a vast 
amount of bank funds by reduction of reserve requirements. 
Owing to that fact, and owing to the abnormal balance of trade 
and the sale of goods abroad, the banks of the United States 
have had more money than they have known what to do with, 
and have had to do very little rediscounting at all. 

Mr, SCOTT of Iowa. That is a past condition; but the point 
I am leading up to is this: What does the Government antici- 
pate at this time that would require an expansion of rediscount- 
ing facilities, in view of the fact that in the past we have been 
called upon to draw upon it but very slightly? 

Mr. GLASS. The Government anticipates that there will be 
more or less a depletion of the funds of the banks by this enor- 
mous bond issue and other business activities, and that there- 


mercial transactions. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. In other. words, the mobilization of the 
gold as distinct from the mobilization of the reserves at this 
time is to enable the Government to take care of the bond issue? 
Is not that the long and the short of the whole thing? 

Mr. GLASS, Partially that. t 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, before the gentle- 
man starts to explain those, for information I would like him 


‘to explain a little matter that I have in my mind. Are not 


the member banks by the provisions of this amendment and 
especially the one that requires them to pay the extra 2 per 
cent of their reserves to the regional bank, put at a disad- 
vantage in comparison with local or State institutions, because 
a State institution does not carry any more reserve than the 
member bank is required to carry, and the State institution 
can send its reserves to its reserve agents and get interest 
upon it, whereas the member bank must, under the law, send 
its reserves to the regional bank and get no interest upon it? 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, under existing law they can 
get no interest on their reserves anyway after the 17th of next 
November. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. -That is true, but is not the mem- 
ber bank put at a disadvantage? Is not this an advantage that 
the State institution will have, for it can get interest upon its 
reserves while the National member bank gets no interest at 
all from the regional bank on its reserve? 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, many States do not re- 
quire any reserve at all, Would the gentleman have us enact 
a law in order to permit National banks to compete with State 
banks, abolishing all reserves? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am in favor of a good and sufi- 
cient reserve, but I would like you to explain this state- 
ment : 

Mr. GLASS. I hope the gentleman will make it quickly, be- 
cause time is passing. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like the gentleman to ex- 
plain why the member bank is not at a disadvantage with the 
State bank. Both of them are required to Keep reserves, and 
the State bank can send its reserves to its reserve agent and 
receive 2 per cent interest upon it, while a member bank under 
the law is compelled to send its reserve to one of the regional 
banks, and will get no interest. 

Mr. GLASS. We think there is no net increase in the re- 
serve that the national bank is required to carry. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But before this the national bank 
could send its money to an authorized reserve agent and get 
interest upon it. 

Mr. GLASS. On the other hand, the gentleman loses sight 
of the fact, as do most bankers who complain about the Federal 
Reserve System, that the nonmember State bank, should it 
get into trouble, has no reservoir of supply to which it may 
readily resort in order to cure its difficulties, whereas the 
member bank has. There are, of course, some little inconven- 
lences. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would state to the gentleman 
that during one of our last panics a person could put mort- 
gages, State and municipal bond securities into his grip and go 
to the money centers and bring money back when he could not 
even get money that was his own on deposit in some of the 
banks in the large cities and money centers. ~ 

Mr. GLASS. But we did not have the reserve system during 
the last panic. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman desire to 
proceed further at this time? 

Mr. GLASS. In order to explain one or two other matters. 

Mr. WINGO. I would suggest to the gentleman that we get 
a unanimous-consent agreement by which that can be done under 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GLASS. Very well. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate close on the bill at the present time, and then 
these questions can be asked and discussions had under the five- 
minute rule as we come to the different paragraphs. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a few minutes, 
something more than five minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. I think there would be no objection to that; 
but the gentleman understands that we have only an hour and a 
quarter left in which to consider and ultimately get the bill 


Mr. HILL. But the gentleman does not expect to pass the bill 
before 2.30 o’clock, does he? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. HILL, I do not think the gentleman will. 
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Mr. WINGO. It is a unanimous report from the committee. 
No one objects to it. It is a good measure in time of peace, and 
` certainly very necessary in time of war. 

Mr. HILL. I am very tired, Mr.. Chairman, of having every 
measure coming in here put forward as a war measure. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will pardon me, E did not say 
it was a war measure, 

Mr. HILL. I want to explain my reason for the objection I 
have. I have no objection to the bill as a whole—I think it is a 
wise bill as a whole—but I think the reserve feature of it is 
a very serious mistake, for the purpose of aggrandizing and 
centralizing the control of the banking system in the Federal 
Reserve Board, and I think it is a serious mistake for the country 
banks of this country, and I would like to speak against that 
feature and in favor of the rest of the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. I think I may say that nobody will object to the 
gentleman speaking against it. 

Mr. HAYES. I think there will be no objection whatever. 

Mr. WINGO. I will state that in the effort to get a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, after consulting the gentleman from 
Illinois and the minority members of the committee, we all 
recognized that if there is any necessity for more general debate 
we would have to be liberal in the interpretation of the five- 
minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate shall be now elosed. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I thought time was to be given 
to the gentleman from Virginia to explain two provisions which 
he overlooked. 

Mr. GLASS. I can do that under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, it 
would be a miracle, in my opinion, to finish this bill by 2.30. 
I do not see any possibility of it. I have no objection to this 
request if the gentlemen will say that they will allow reason- 
able debate under the five-minute rule, 

Mr. GLASS. I shall not object. P 

Mr. WINGO. There is no disposition on my part to object. 

Mr. GLASS. I shall be very glad indeed to make the exten- 
sion. 

Mr. MANN. If the effort is made to try to finish the con- 
sideration of the bill by 2.30 in the committee, you could not 
have much debate at all. 

Mr. WINGO. I understand. I think the gentleman from 
Connecticut intimated he wanted about 15 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Not more than that. 

Mr. WINGO.. I recognize we have to proceed practically by 
unanimous consent if we are to expedite the passage of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair’s understanding was the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas asked unanimous consent that general 
debate be now closed. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire how 
this is to be considered, whether by sections or paragraphs? 

The CHAIRMAN. This kind of a bill, the Chair will state, is 
ordinarily considered by sections unless the committee decides 
to do otherwise. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is satisfactory. 

The Clerk read as follows: 3 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act, be amended in the ragraph 
relating to the appointment of class C directors and pri ing their 
duties so as to read as follows: 

“Class C directors shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board. 
They shall have been for at least two years residents of the district for 
which eg are appointed, one of whom shall be designated by said 
board as chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank 
and as * Federal reserve agent.’ He shall be a person of tested bankin. 
experience, and in addition to his duties as chairman of the board o 
directors of the Federal reserve bank he shall be required to maintain, 
under regulations to be established by the Federal Reserve Board, a 
local office of said board on the premises of the Federal reserve bank. 
He shall make regular reports to the Federal Reserve Board and shall 
act as its official representative for the performance of the functions 
conferred upon it by this act. He shall receive an annual compensation 
to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board and paid monthly by the 
Federal reserve bank to which he fs de ted. One of the directors 
of class C, who shall be a person of tes banking experience, shall be 
appointed by the Federal Reserve Board as deputy ch to exercise 
the powers of the chairman of the board when necessary. R 

“Subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
reserve agent shall appoint one or more assistants. Such assistants, 
who shal} be persons of tested banking experience, shall assist the Fed- 
eral reserve agent in the performance of his duties and shall also have 

er to act in his name and stead during his absence or disability. 

e Federal reserve agent may require such bonds of his assistants as 
he may deem necessary for his own protection. Assistants to the Fed- 
eral reserve agent shall receive an annual com tion, to be fixed and 
paid in the same manner as that of the Foder i reserve agent.” 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
meat. p 


The CHAIRMAN. © The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, strike out lines 1 and 2 and insert the following: The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board shall require such bonds of the assistant Federal 
reserve agents as they may deem necessary for their own protection.” 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, in explaining the purpose 
of this amendment I desire to say that inasmuch as the portion 
of the bill just read provides for the abolishing of the office of 
deputy Federal reserve agent and provides that each of the 12 
reserve agents shall appoint one or more assistants who are to be 
eligible to perform all his functions and duties, it is fair to 
assume that the office of deputy Federal reserve agent is to be 
an office in name only, and that his duties will be performed by 
these newly created assistants—one or more—as the Federal 
reserve agent may see fit, except he may be delegated to preside 
as chairman of board metings in the absence of the Federal 
reserve agent, who is also chairman of the board. 

At the present time under existing law, a class © director is 
serving in this capacity; it is, however, shown that there is some 
difficulty in selecting class C directors as Federal reserve agents, 
owing to the fact that he must have had tested banking experi- 
ence and that at the time of taking on his new duties or during 
a continuance of the same he must not be an officer, director or 
stockholder in any bank, and is only a salaried officer to the ex- 
tent of receiving a director's fee while attending meetings of the 
board, but must hold himself in readiness to assume the duties 
of the Federal reserve agent and the responsibilities incident 
thereto, and it is not a satisfactory situation, and-a position 
with these requirements it is hard to fill. 

I am of the opinion that some change should be made. In 
some ways the Federal reserve agent is the most important 
officer of any one of these 12 banks. He is a trustee, and to dele- 
gate his responsibilities and duties to subordinate officers means 
the transferring to these subordinate officers or assistants vast 
responsibilities, in some instances amounting to the full charge 
and care of hundreds of millions of dollars in gold and other 
securities which are held in trust by the Federal reserve agent, 
being the security back of the Federal reserve notes issued by 
him. 


I believe if this authority is to be changed and if the Federal 
reserve agent is to be given authority to choose one or more 
assistants, that the Federal Reserve Board should fix the 
amount of the bond required in each case. The bond should be 
issued to the Federal Reserve Board rather than to the Federal 
reserve agent. This involves the proper auditing of these trust 
funds, or at least should. Each time these responsibilities are 
changed to and from the Federal reserve agents, I think and 
thoroughly believe that if these assistants are to have those 
responsibilities—and which, in a sense, is making them all deputy 
Federal reserve agents—that they should be held responsible 
to the Federal Reserve Board or the United States and not to 
the Federal reserve agents. Employees of banks are not bonded 
to subordinate officers of the banks but to the banks themselves 
the board of directors. 

I believe that these assistants should properly be called 
deputy Federal reserve agents. That is what they really are, 
and I am yielding somewhat my own convictions on this subject 
because of the fact that Gov. Harding, when before our com- 
mittee, in answer to my question in regard to these officers, said 
that it was the intention of the 12 banks in the filling of these 
positions that employees now being employed in each of the 
12 banks with only a slight increase of pay be delegated to 
fill these positions as assistants to the Federal reserve agents, 
and this action would not entail any particular increase in 
operating expenses or the working forces, thus avoiding the 
creation of any new positions with big salaries attached. I 
hope my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes, 

Mr. MANN. What bond does the Federal reserve agent give 
and to whom does it run? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It runs to the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the amount is fixed at $100,000. 

Mr. GLASS. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; $250,000. 

Mr. MANN. I may be mistaken, but my impression is now 
that where an employee of a postmaster gives a bond the bond 
runs to the Government of the United States and not to the 
postmaster. I think that formerly was the case. Somebody 
may know better than I do about it. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentieman does not contend that under 
the language of the bill these bonds will not be payable to 
the Federal reserve bank. I will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that under the language of the bill which the gentle- 
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man from Pennsylvania seeks to amend he does not contend 
there is any thing here that requires a bond to be taken in 
the name of the Federal reserve agent. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly it does. 

Mr. WINGO. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. “Federal reserve agent may require such 
bonds ”—he is not required to require at all-“ such bonds of 
his assistants as he may deem necessary for his own protec- 
tion.” f 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. It does not say bond to him per- 
sonally. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, unless there is authority for it he 
could not give bond to anybody else. He could not give a bond 
to the Federal Reserve Board for his own protection. It 
should be for the protection not merely of the Federal reserve 
agent, but also the Federal Reserve Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask that the time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman shall have five more minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit me to say, I can 
understand how it can be contended that the present language 
of the bill would bear out the gentleman's interpretation; but, 
as I understand it, referring back to line 20, page 2, this act 
would be with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Now, the Federal reserve agent has to give a bond of $250,000. 
This man is to be his assistant, that he has to appoint. This 
provision, which the gentleman seeks to amend, authorizes the 
Federal reserve agent to require his assistant to give a bond for 
the protection of that Federal reserve agent, because he is abso- 
lutely liable on his bond for the acts of his assistants. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It says he may require a bond? If, in his 
judgment he sees fit to do so, it leaves it optional with him to 

—— . 

Mr. MANN. That is true. The postmaster is liable on his 
bond; but when the cashier of a post office gives a bond, as I 
understand, he does not give the bond to the postmaster but to 
the Government of the United States, 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. And the same reason would require the bond 
here to be given to the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. WINGO. To the bank. 

Mr. MANN. Whichever it is. 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman it ought to be done. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see any objection to making the assistant 
give a bond to the same authority to which the Federal reserve 
agent gives a bond. 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman, but I do not agree 
with his interpretation of the language. 

Mr. MANN. This only requires a bond for the protection of 
the Federal reserve agent. 

Mr. WINGO. The bank is protected, rather. 

Mr. MANN. The bank may or may not be protected. 

Mr. WINGO. Because the bond of the Federal reserve agent 
is given to protect, and then he may require under this provision 
that his assistant give a bond so as to protect him on his bond 
for any defalcation of the assistant in his absence. He is respon- 
sible for him, A 

Mr. MANN. This is the theory of all these bonds in the 
various departments, but now the theory is that the head au- 
thority shall take the bond. ‘ 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman's contention, but 
I do not as to the interpretation of the language. I still think 
this bond given by the assistant would run to the bank. 

z Mr. MANN. It would not if it followed the language of the 

ill. 

Mr. PHELAN. Before the gentleman's time expires I call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact that in our bill we are hold- 
ing the Federal reserve agent responsible for making the as- 
sistant responsible to him, but in the case of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN] 
the Federal Reserve Board is not responsible for these securities 
in the same sense, so that ought to be left out if the amendment 
is adopted, and the bond ought to run to the United States if 
it is adopted. 

Mr. GLASS, This proceeds on the theory that the agent is 
responsible to the Government for the conduct of his position. 
This is simply to require the Federal reserve agent, if he feels 
that it would safeguard his interests, to require a bond from his 
assistant. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Under this amendment we are creating 
new officers, but we are compelling them to be answerable to an 
agent. It seems to me they ought to be responsible to the same 


source that the Federal reserve agent is, either to the United 
States or the Federal Reserve Board, or to the regional bank 
with which they are connected, and not to an agent, who in this 
case is the Federal reserve agent. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the Federal reserve agent has given a 
bond that will cover all defalcation, and then you provide for 
an assistant and make him give a bond merely in the discretion 
of the Federal reserve agent, and that bond is made very much 
smaller, if there should be a defalcation, do you not to that 
extent release the Federal agent from the amount his bond 


Is for, and incidentally do you not stand a chance of reducing 


the security of the Government rather than increase it? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman was correct, we would not take 
a bond from any employee in a post office under a postmaster. 
The postmaster gives a bond covering the whole thing. We do 
not consider that safe. We make the cashier, the assistant post- 
master, all of the people who deal with money, give a bond to 
the Government of the United States for its protection, in addi- 
tion to the bond given by the postmaster. Now, we have the 
right to require it. It certainly adds somewhat to the safety 
to require a bond to be given. What difference docs it make 
to the Government if the gentleman’s contention is correct— 
whether the assistant gives a bond at all or not? If the Govern- 
ment is relying wholly on the bond given by the Federal agent, 
the Government is not interested whether the assistant gives a 
bond or not. The whole theory of requiring the assistant to 
give a bond is not for the protection of the man who appointed 
him, but for the higher authorities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
reported again? 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 37, noes 16. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the first paragraph of section 13 be further amended 
so as to read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its member 
ban and from the United States, deposits of current funds in 
law: money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, or checks and 
drafts, payable upon presentation, and also for collection, maturing 
notes and bills; or, solely for purposes of exchange or of collection, 
mey fede ie from other Federal reserve banks deposits of current funds 
in lawful money, national-bank notes, or checks upon other Federal 
reserve banks, and checks and drafts, peyebte bh presentation within 
its district, and maturing notes and bills payable within its district; 
or, solely for the p ses of exchange or of collection, may receive 
from any nonmember k or trust company deposits of current funds 
in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, checks 
and drafts payable upon presentation, or maturing notes and bills: 
Provided, That such nonmember bank or trust company maintains with 
the Federal reserve bank of its district a balance in an amount to be 
determined by the Federal ve Board under such rules and regu- 
lations as it may prescribe.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, is an amendment offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The Clerk called attention to a letter 
being out of a word on line 19, page 8. Without objection, it 
will be corrected. 

There was no objection. 
nar MANN. I would like to know what the Clerk is reading 
m, t 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk is on page 4, as the Chairman 
gets it now, on line 3. 

Mr. MANN. Are there two prints of this bill? 

Mr. WINGO. No, sir. This is House bill 3673. 

Mr. GLASS. The letter “i” is left out of the word “ collec- 
tion.” It is a typographical error. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I was not following the reading carefully, 
Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment here to section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MCFADDEN : On page 4, line 2, after the 
word “prescribe,” add the following: 

“ further, That nothing in this or any other section of this 
act shall be construed as prohibiting a member or nonmember bank 
from making reasonable ges, in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 
or fraction thereof, based on the total of checks and drafts presented 
at any one time, for collection or payment of checks and drafts and 
remission therefor by exchange or otherwise.” 


Mr, PHELAN, Mr. Chairman, on that I make a point of 
order. A 
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Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think this is quite ger- 
mane, i ane 5 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. GLASS. The point of order is that the proposition is not 
germane; that it relates to a matter that is not treated in this 
bill at all. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire to be heard? j 

Mr. McFADDEN. I simply want to make this statement, 
and that is I think the lam nt is germane. It relates to 
the collection of items, and for that reason I think it is prop- 
erly to be considered at this time. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairnian, the amendment relates 
to an entirely different section of the Federal reserve act, and 
is in no sense germane to any provision of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order is 
well taken. The Chair will say this, that the parliamentary 
clerk and the chairman investigated this matter. This bill 
was to come up at the last session of Congress and at this ses- 
sion. The opinion of the parliamentary clerk is that this is 
subject to a point of order. The Chair sustains the point of 
order, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the fifth paragraph of section 13 be, and is hereby, 
amended further so as to read as follows: 

“Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it having not more than six months sight to run, exclusive of days 
of grac eh grow out of transactions involving importation or 
exportation of goods; or which grow out of transactions involving the 
domestic shipment of goods provided shipping documents conveying or 
securing title are attached at the time of acceptance; or ch are 
secured at the time of acceptance by a warehouse receipt or other such 
document conyeying or securing title covering readily marketable 
staples. No member bank shall accept, whether in a foreign or domestic 
transaction, for any one person, company, firm, or corporation to an 
amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more than 10 eent 
of its pai ger and unimpaired capital stock and surplus, unless the bank 
is secured either by attached documents or by some other actual se 
curity rowing out of the same transaction as the acceptance; and no 
bank shall accept such bills to an amount equal to any time in the 
aggregate to more than one-half of its 
bs yc and surplus: Provided, however, That the Federal Reserve Board, 
under such genera: regulations as it may 33 which shall apply 
to all banks alike regardiess of the amount of capital stock and surplus, 
may authorize any member bank to a t such bills to an amount not 
exceeding at any time in the aggregate 100 per cent of its paid-up and 
unimpaired capital stock and surplus: Provided, however, That the 
aggregate of . growing out of domestic transactions shall in 
no event exceed per cent of such capital stock and surplus.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to in- 
quire whether or not this would permit a member bank or a 
nonmember bank from loaning 100 per cent of its capital stock 
and circulation to one individual or firm, provided he would 
come in with exchange or bills of lading, in one transaction? 

Mr. GLASS. No; it would not. It simply restores language 
that was inadvertently marked out by me in the last Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I only want to say that if it did, 
it would be liberalization with a vengeance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That section 19 be further amended and reenacted so as to 
read as follows: 

Sr. 19. Demand deposits within the meaning of this act shall 
comprise all deposits payable within 30 days, and time deposits shall 
comprise all de ts payable after 30 days, all saving accounts and 
certificates of deposit which are subject to not less than 80 days’ 
notice before phyment, and all postal savings deposits. 

“Every bank, banking association, or trust company which is or 
which becomes a member of any Federal reserve bank shall establish 
and maintain reserve balances with its Federal reserve 


id-up and unim capital 


bank as follows: 
(a] If not in a reserve or central reserve * as now or here- 
after defined, it shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank 
of its district an actual net balance equal to not less than 7 per cent 
of the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its 


time deposi 

“(b) If in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it shall hold 
and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district an actual 
net balance equal to not less than 10 per cent of the te amount 
of its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its time deposits. 

“(c) If in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it 
shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district 
an actual net balance equal to not less than 13 per cent of the 
gate amount of its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its time ereh 

“No member bank shall keep on deposit with any nonmember bank 
a sum in excess of 10 per cent of its own paid-up capital and surplus. 
No member bank sball act as the medium or agent of a nonmember 
bank in applying for or receiving discounts from a Federal reserve 
bank under the provisions of this act, except by permission of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“The required balance carried by a member bank with a Federal 
reserve bank may, under the regulations and subject to such penalties 
as may be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, be c against 
and withdrawn by such member bank for the pan of meeting exist- 
ing liabilities: Provided, however, That no k shall at any time 
make new loans or shall pay any dividends unless and until the total 
balance required by law is fully restored. 

“In estimating the balances required by this act the net difference 
of amounts due to and from other banks shall be taken as the basis 
for ascertaining the deposits- against which required balances with 
Federal reserve banks shall be determined. 


“National banks, or banks organized under local laws, located in 


or m a d eney or insular on or any part of the 
United States outside the continental United States may remain non- 
member banks, and shall in that event maintain reserves and comply 
with all the conditions now provided by law re; ting them; or said 
banks may, with the consent of the e me member 
banks of any one of the reserve districts, and shall in that event take 
stock, main reserves, and be subject to all the other provisions 
of this act.” j 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amendment to 
section 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hill: Page 6, line 9, after the word 
“deposited,” in line 8, strike out lines 9 to 25 and page 6 and the 
first three lines on page 7. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the bill is this: 
The original law governing so-called country national banks 
before the Federal reserve law was enacted required that such 
a bank should have a reserve of 15 per cent. I think this House 
is more interested in the country banks than in city banks, 
because there are more of them. They are like the “plain 
people,” of whom Abraham Lincoln said there wexe a great 
many. There are more country banks than city banks, and 
more money invested in banking in country banks than in city 
banks. That reserve of 15 per cent was reduced by the Fed- 
eral reserve law to 12 per cent. It is now proposed to cut 
that reserve of 12 per cent down to 7 per cent. 

I do not believe that there is a man on the Federal Reserve 
Board, I do not believe there is a man on the Banking and 
Currency Committee, I do not believe that there is a man in 
the United States who knows anything about the subject that 
believes it would be safe for a country bank of discount located 
150 to 250 miles away from its central agent, the Federal 
reserve bank, to do a banking business on a 7 per cent reserve 
on demand deposits and 3 per cent reserve on its time de- 
posits. But this law compels you to take every single, solitary 
cent of your reserve money and deposit it in your Federal bank, 
not leaving one single, solitary penny to meet the obligations 
of a banking institution. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I think the gentleman is mistaken in his 
idea. 

Mr. HILL. I will ask the chairman of the committee if I 
am not absolutely right in my statement? 

Mr. GLASS. No; the gentleman is not right, by any manner 
of means, 

Mr. HILL. This law says the entire reserve shall be de- 
posited with the Federal reserve bank but 7 per cent. 

Mr. GLASS. The entire reserve shall be, but the gentleman 
loses sight of the fact that the banker himself is given discre- 
tion to keep “ till money ” on hand, so that he is not to do busi- 
ness solely on 7 per cent reserve. A country banker could not 
use the reserve in his own vault, could he, except under penalty? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; he could, as long as he did not discount any 
more paper. 

Mr. GLASS. Under penalty. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; under penalty. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman knows very well that the “till 
money which any prudent banker must keep for daily demands 
need not, under this bill, be lawful money. He can keep any 
sort of currency. 

Mr. HILL. I simply repeat my statement and confirm it with 
the chairman’s own statement, that not one dollar of required 
reserve money must be kept in the bank under this bill, and 
every dollar of it, every penny of it, is required to be kept in 
the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Right there, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. HILL. I will yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Is there a line in the law that prevents any 
banker from keeping 40 per cent against deposits? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I hope the time will never come when the 
law will prevent a man keeping his own money in his own 
pocket. 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman certainly ought to make a full 
statement when he makes any statement. 

Mr. HILL. I am making it. 

Mr. PHELAN, When the gentleman says the bill if passed 
will require the member banks to keep all their reserves in the 
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Federal reserve banks he ought at the same time to say that the 
provisions of the bill in the case of country banks reduce their 
reserve from 12 per cent to 7 per cent, 

Mr. HILL. I understand that, but they are taking 2 per cent 
more money out of the vaults of the bank and compelling them 
to put it in the Federal reserve bank at the same time that they 
reduce the reserve. 

Mr. GLASS. Why did not the gentleman from Connecticut 
confine himself to that statement of fact with respect to re- 
serves, instead of trying to make it appear that we are de- 
pleting the banks of their money? 

Mr. HILL. It is easy enough to befog this thing, but it is 
a plain, straight matter. > 

Mr. GLASS. That is exactly what I am suggesting to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. The law heretofore required a 12 per cent re- 
serve, of which 5 per cent should be kept in the Federal re- 
serve bank. That is right, isn’t it? ; 

Mr. GLASS. That is right. 

Mr. HILL. This law changes it and only requires a 7 per 
cent reserve, which I claim is not safe, and compels you to 
keep all of that, which is 2 per cent more than you had before, 
in the Federal reserve bank, Now, a bank with a million dol- 
lars deposit has got to keep $20,000 more absolutely earning 
nothing in the hands of the Federal reserve bank. Am I correct 
or not? 

Mr. GLASS. That far you are, but you do not go far enough. 

Mr. HILL. That is all I have said. . 

Mr. GLASS. You do not state that we have reduced the re- 
serve of the country bank from 12 to 7 per cent 

Mr. HILL. That does not amount to anything. You can re- 
duce the reserve ali you please 

Mr. GLASS. It does not amount to anything if the gentle- 
man is willing to contend, in the face of the action of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve Council, that 
American bankers have not prudence enough to keep “till 
money ” sufficient to meet their current daily needs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 


Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 min- 
utes more? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 


unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr, PLATT. It seems to me that the difficulty comes from a 
difference in definition. The gentleman says that this law re- 
quires the country bank to keep all of its reserve money in the 
Federal reserve bank? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. What does the gentleman mean by reserve 
money? Does he mean legal tender? 

Mr. HILL. I mean legal tender. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman does not mean to say that if a 
bank has got $100,000 deposits and $20,000 of gold certificates 
it is required to put all of them into the Federal reserve bank? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman knows as well as I do that when 
I spoke of the amount it was required to keep in the Federal 
reserve bank I meant the amount of reserve required under the 
law. It is very easy to befog this thing. ý 

Mr. PLATT. It means the legal tender in the bank. 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘This law provides that the country bank 
shall keep only 7 per cent reserve, but keep it all in the Federal 
reserve bank. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND, The present law requires 12 per cent reserve, 
but only 5 per cent in the Federal' reserve bank. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. When they keep 5 per cent under the present 
law in the Federal reserve bank and 7 per cent under this new 
law in the Federal reserve bank, is not their reserve really 
strengthened by having the whole of it in the Federal Reserve 
Association—7 per cent instead of 5 per cent? 

Mr. HILL. No; it will weaken it, because 5 per cent less is 
required all told. The banks in the city from which the gentle- 
man comes can well afford to have any reserve required, because 
there is a Federal reserve bank in the gentleman’s city; but you 
take a man who lives in a community 50 or 100 miles away from 


a Federal reserve bank, and that whole reserve of 7 per cent is 
kept in the Federal reserve bank vault, and that is not safe 
banking. x ` 

Mr. BORLAND. That is exactly what I am asking the gen- 
tleman. If they were to keep a reserve of 12 per cent under 


existing law, they.could keep part of it, or 7 per cent, in some 
private bank in Kansas City, and the other 5 per cent in the 
Kansas City Federal Reserve Association bank, so they would 
be just as far from their money as they are under this law. 

Mr. HILL. Across the street. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman from Connecticut talks about 
the. “interest on money of which country banks are here de- 
prived, and the additional 2 per cent upon which the local bank 
“can not draw interest.” Can the local bank draw interest on 
any part of its prescribed 12 per cent reserve under existing 


law? 


Mr. HILL. Yes; it can draw interest on its prescribed re- 
serve under the existing law up to November 1. 

Mr. GLASS. Up to November 1, yes; but the gentleman knows 
what I mean. EID | fie ed 

Mr. HILL. Yes. - 

Mr. GLASS. The country bank can get 2 per cent on part of 
its reserve now, but not after November 1. In other words, 
under existing law the local bank, after November 1, will have 
12 per cent upon which it can get no interest, and under this 
proposition it will have only 7 per cent. 

Mr. HILL. After November 1. 

Mr. GLASS. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. HILL. A great deal of water is going to pass over the 
dam before November 1, I will tell my friends, in regard to 
banking matters. The criticism upon this system to-day is that 
the Federal Reserve System is being maintained at the expense 
of the national banks for the benefit of the State banks and 
trust companies. This simply aggravates that condition. It 
costs more. It costs now about 1 per cent on the stock of a 
country bank to maintain the existence of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Mr. GLASS. How does the gentleman account for the fact 
that the Federal reserve council, composed exclusively of rep- 
resentatives of the Federal reserve banks of the country, recom- 
mends that this should be passed? 

Mr. HILL. I have no doubt of that. The whole purpose 
and object of this is to aggrandize the Federal Reserve Board. 
to take away the gold and the legal tender money of the coun- 
try banks and center it here, and to substitute in lieu thereof 
the Federal reserve notes. How many of the Members of the 
House now present know that the nonlegal tender paper money 
aggregates more, I think, to-day than the greenbacks out- 
standing in this country? And the purpose of stripping the coun- 
try banks of legal tender and putting it in the Federal Reserve 
Bank System is to further extend that system. And if that Is 
done, within a year you will see a thousand million Federal 
reserve notes nonlegal tenders as practically the only money 
country banks can handle. 

Mr. GLASS. And yet the gentleman from Connecticut was 
in favor of a central bank, which would have consolidated all 
of the reserves in one bank. 

Mr. HILL. I would; I would rather have one central bank 
managed by business men than a Federal Reserve Board man- 
aged by Democratic politicians only. [Applause.] Now, I did 
not want to refer to that 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman ought not to have referred to 
it. He knows he ought not to have made such a statement, 
and he knows that one of the ablest members of the Federal 
Reserve Board is not a Democrat, and he favored this pro- 
vision more than any other. He originated the suggestion. 

Mr. HILL. Who is he? 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman knows he ought not to have 
made the statement. 

Mr. HILL. Who started it; I did not start it. Will the 
gentleman name one man on the board that is not a Democrat? 

Mr. GLASS. I could name more than one who did not vote 
for Woodrow Wilson in the last election; but that has nothing 
to do with purely economic questions, which ought to be consid- 
ered on their merits. 

Mr. HILL, I agree to that, but I did not introduce the sub- 
ject; the gentleman introduced it. 

Mr. GLASS. I did not. I said nothing about politics. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman asked whether I preferred a 
central bank to a Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. GLASS. What has that to do with politics? Many 
Democrats advocate a central bank. I had reference only to 
the question of concentrating banking power, and not to the 
political aspect of the problem. . 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, in self-defense I will tell a story. 
I was a member of the Chicago convention of bankers, dele- 
gated by the State of Connecticut to represent their banks. 
I went to that convention and was a member of a committee 
appointed to consider the Federal reserve act and report amend- 
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ments. I was a member of a committee appointed by that con- 
vention to come to Washington and ask for amendments. ` 
In the discussion of that bill in Chicago for 24 hours, we 
discussed it in an absolutely nonpartisan way. I take no 
criticism of that sort from the gentleman from Virginia or any- 
body else. When we reached the clause of the Federal reserve 
bill providing that there should not be more than three members 
of any one particular party, I said, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike from this bill every political allusion in it.’ The com- 
mittee was composed of Democrats and Republicans—— 

Mr. GLASS. I regret that my friend did not exercise the 
same wisdom here that he displayed there. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL. I said nothing about politics until the gentle- 
man interjected his question. As I said to this committee, 
“TI move to strike out every political allusion in that bill.“ 
Some one said, “ Would you give the President power to ap- 
point all from one political party?“ My answer was, No Presi- 
dent ever lived, no President is living now, and no President 
ever will live, that would prostitute a great business enterprise 
like this to a political machine.” I was mistaken. 

Mr. GLASS. No; the gentleman was not mistaken. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I was. 

Mr, GLASS. No; the gentleman was not. 

Mr. HILL. Every man was chosen from one political party. 

Mr. GLASS. That is not the fact. , 

Mr. HILL. Well, let us drop the subject; the cetera 
started it. I am willing to go further, 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman started it, and he ought to 
end it. 

Mr. HILL. As I said, I was mistaken. Mr. Chairman, it is 
said that this will affect the country banks, because it gives 
greater rediscount privileges. There never has been a time since 
the law was enacted that there has been thirty millions of re- 
discounts, all told. There could be a billion or more. There 
never has been 30,000,000 in the aggregate in the United States. 
The effect of this, gentlemen, is to further penalize your country 
banks by compelling them to take their legal-tender funds and 
deposit them in the Federal reserve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Now, gentlemen, I want to add one thing more, 
and I think the chairman of the committee will agree with me 
in this. I would like to see, as he would like to see, every bank 
in the United States in the Federal Reserve System. I would 
be glad to see it. I have stood steadily for two years trying to 
stop the exodus from the Federal Reserve System and keep 
banks in it. 

Now, out of 21,000 banks and trust companies in the United 
States under State laws only about 35 have gone into the 
Federal Reserve System, and only those have gone in who have 
been forced to go in under the national banking law or else 
yield to liquidation. I refer to national banks. 

Mr. SLOAN. How many have gone out? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know. I want the system bettered 
rather than made weaker. I am not trying to hurt it; I am 
trying to help it. I want it to do well. I approve of the gen- 
tleman’s bill and shall vote for it, except for the reserve pro- 
vision. I want to say that the provision in this bill to induce 
country banks, State banks, and trust companies to come in are 
more than nullified by this provision which would increase the 
amount of the stockholders’ and depositors’ money which they 
are required to let lie idle, and that we will not get any banks 
to come in under that provision. They may come in in spite 
of it in peculiar cases, just as the Corn Exchange Bank in 
New York City has gone in as one of the 35, but there must be 
something radically wrong in a great system where only the 
banks that are in it are forced into it under the penalty of 
liquidation if they do not come in, and of those who came in 
voluntarily, State banks and trust companies, only 35 out of 
21,000 have come in. Why make it more odious? Why make it 
more harmful to the 21,000 banks? You can not drive them in 
by making the conditions worse than they are now. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state 
where he gets those figures of 21,000? I challenge them. I 
say there are not 21,000. 

Mr. HILL. Very well. It is easy enough to make the chal- 
lenge, I continue my statement—state banks, trust companies, 
and savings banks. ' 

5 Mr. PHELAN: I ask the gentleman for his authority, 
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Mr. HILL. I give the authority of the comptroller’s office, 
the annual reports of the comptroller’s office. I think the ex- 
act number is 21,439, but I did not care to be too definite. 

Mr. PHELAN. Does not that include savings banks? 

Mr. HILL. I include all of the banks reported to the comp- 
troller's office. 

Mr. PHELAN. Savings banks can not come in. 

Mr. HILL. The others that have a choice in the matter 
have not come in, I have been trying for a year to make it 
possible for savings banks to come in. I introduced a bill to 
that effect last year. This clause compelling your country 
banks to take their money and put it in the Federal reserve 
banks, forbidding them practically from carrying on their busi- 
ness with their correspondents as they have done in the past, 
except at their own expense, is going to make the system more 
odious still. I would strike it out, as a well-wisher of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, If the amendments proposed by the gen- 
tleman are adopted, what will be the reserves in the respective 
banks? 

Mr. HILL. Just exactly what they are now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the reserves of the-city and country 
banks are not included in section 19? 

Mr. HILL. It is just exactly as they are now. If this 
amendment I have offered is adopted the reserves will remain 
unchanged both in the city and in the country and in the Fed- 
eral reserve cities. 

Mr. GLASS. In other words, you will have 12 per cent on 
which country banks can not draw interest instead of 7? 

Mr. HILL. There is not a nation in the world that permits 
a reserve as low as that, except France, and France does not 
carry any; and yet France, governed by the one central bank 
which the gentleman seems to criticize, carries a higher reserve 
voluntarily than any other nation in the world compelled by 
law. 

Mr. GLASS. I regret that the gentleman does not seem to 
comprehend the import of my inquiry about a central bank. It 
had no political significance whatsoever. The gentleman was 
talking about consolidation of banking power and mobilizntion 
of money at one point, and I was simply suggesting that he was 
in favor of a greater concentration than is proposed here. 

Mr. HILL. I am opposed to political concentration of any im- 
dustrial or financial system, I do not care what it is; and T 
would not vote for it if every one was a Republican instead of a 
Democrat. 

Mr. GLASS. And I am opposed to any political consideration 
of this grave economic question. Moreover, as I have already 
said, every member of the Federal Reserve Board is not a Demo- 
crat, as the gentleman states. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the gentleman to name one who is not. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not care to go into that question. 

Mr. HILL. Very well; I will excuse the gentleman. 

Mr. GLASS. I may state to the gentleman that two members 
of the board are not Democrats, and I know it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HILL. Les. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I want to ask the gentleman 
if, in his opinion, the 5 per cent reserve now h&d by the 
Federal reserve banks is adequate for the rediscoantizg pur- 
poses of the member banks? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman means for the rediscounting with 
the Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I presume it may not be large enough for some 
portions of the South where the cotton crop comes in all at 
once and very heavy rediscount privilege may be askel. So 
far as our section of the country is concerned, and so fur as 
the country as a whole is concerned, the privilege has not 
been used and probably never will be used to any very great 
extent. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Does the gentleman believe 
that if this 5 per cent is not adequate now in time of business 
prosperity it will be adequate at all in time of great stress—in a 
panic, for example? 

Mr. HILL. It is adequate now, far more than adequate, with 
hundreds of millions of the privilege unused, and it always 
will be so, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. In time of panic 7 per eent 
would afford adequate protection, would it not? 

Mr. HILL. Theoretically it would. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. And at the same time be a 
small charge on these people. 

Mr. HILL. But any Federal reserve bank has got to violate 
the law in order to have that privilege very much extended. 
The restrictions upon the paper, upon the character of paper, 
the purpose for which it is given, and indorsements, and all that 
sort of thing, are so great that the law has already been modified 
in many respects. Let me cite a ease. What is called accom- 
modation paper is practically now accepted for rediscount. The 
law does not permit it. It is a forced construction by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and in time of panic the Federal Reserve 
Board has got to violate the law or your rediscount privilege 
is not worth the paper it is written on to the average country 
bank. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to ask the gentleman if in 
his observation and study of this bill he finds anything in 
it that in any way might affect prejudicially the interests of 
these State banks and trust companies that are not members. of 
the reserve system? 

Mr. HILL. It takes 2 per cent of the deposits that they have 
now and turns it over to the Federal Reserve System and takes 
it out of the use of the locality. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The State banks and trust companies are 
not affected. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly, if they go in; certainly: So far as 
State banks are concerned—no; oh, no; they are free; they can 
keep their money in their vaults if they want to; but at the same 
time I do not believe there is a State in the Union, the state- 
ment to the contrary notwithstanding, that permits a reserve as 
low as 7 per cent against the payment of deposits. 

Mr. GLASS. I know of States in the Union that do not re- 
quire any reserve. 

Mr. HILL, Certainly, I will agree to that; but are they 
banks of discount? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman name one State? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; the State of Virginia. 

Mr. HILL. Exactly. 

Mr. GLASS. And others. 

Mr. HILL. Well, I did not know there was one, 

Mr. McPADDEN. As a rule, in the matter of reserve re- 
quirements of vault cash in England, France, Germany, and 
all continental countries of Europe, they do not require any 
reserve of vault cash. 

Mr. HILL. I am aware of the fact that in some countries 
they do not. France does not require any, but I know this, 
gentleman, from actual experience, and I am looking right in 
the faces of bankers who know I am right by their own ex- 
perience, you can not take any manufacturing section of the 
country and you can not take any cotton section of the country 
during picking time and get along with a 7 per cent reserve. 

Mr. McFADDEN. As I said before, there is no reserve re- 
quirement by any banking. corporations in England. 

Mr. HILL. I know in the manufacturing sections of the 
country it requires from 20 to 30 per cent constantly and re- 
quires it all the time, and then to cut it down to 7 and 6 and 
require that that shall be taken away from the bank seems to 
me is a fatal mistake. Now, I am in favor of this bill except 
that section, and will be very glad to vote for it with that sec- 
tion stricken out. I think we ought to have more time to con- 
sider that section. I think we ought to have time to hear from 
the banks of the country as to whether they want this legisla- 
tion or not before we act on it. My judgment would be that it 
would be wise to strike out this section and go home and talk 
with our constituents and come back here next December and 
take up that section as a separate bill and act on it with a 
full knowledge of the effect that it is going to have upon our 


people, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MceFADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as 
a substitute to the amendment. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send it up. 

Mr. McFADDEN, It is at the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page, 6, line 16, strike out the word seven“ and insert the 
word “ five. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr, Chairman, this amendment proposes 
to reduce the legal requirements of the reserves of country 
banks from 7 to 5 per cent, as proposed in this Federal reserve 
amendment, but it is a well-known fact that while under the 
old law the legal reserve of 12 per cent applied to country 


banks. those banks, notwithstanding this fact, are keeping an 
| average reserve of about 27 per cent. The country banks have 


never confined themselves to the legal requirements. Under 
these Federal reserve amendments. as now proposed they will 


be compelled not only to keep all the reserves they, now keep 


in the Federal reserve banks, but to increase them 2 per cent, 
or from 5 per cent to 7 per cent and this must be a net balance 
of 7 per cent—whereas present requirements are a gross re- 
quirement. That is to say, the banks must carry the float— 
amounting on the average to II per cent, being the checks in 
process of collection—so, therefore, the banks must carry 8 
instead of 7 per cent. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; I will. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman say ‘that the country 
banks voluntarily keep 27 per cent reserve with the regional 
banks under the Federal reserve act? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. CANNON. With ‘their correspondents? 

Mr. McFADDEN. With the city correspondents of the bank 
and the regional banks combined. 

Mr. CANNON. Upon which they get 2 per cent interest? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is one point I was coming to. The 
city correspondent banks pay them interest usually at the rate 
of 2 per cent, but the regional banks pay no interest. That is 
one of the reasons for my amendment reducing this require- 
ment to 5 per cent. 

Mr. CANNON. And they get no interest from the Federal 
reserve banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; as a matter of fact, their combined 
reserves to-day are about 27 per cent. They are permitted 
under the present law to keep a small portion of that with other 
banks in reserve cities, and under this law, if adopted, there 
will be a complete mobilization of all reserves into the 12 
regional reserve banks immediately. Now, the purpose of this 
amendment is to permit these country banks to keep a portion 
of their reserve with other than Federal reserve banks and thus 
receive more compensation in the way of interest and other 
emoluments, such as services which are known only to the 
country banks. These city banks perform many forms of 
services for the country banks and are repaid by a compensat- 
ing balance from the country banks. I might add here that 
in the Senate a bill has been reported from the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in which they have pro- 
vided that the reserves of the country be fixed at 6 per cent. 

So that this amendment of mine would be 1 per cent lower 
than the Senate amendment. When you consider that this is a 
net reserve, and that the banks must carry the float or the 
ehecks in transit, and that amounts to on the average 1} per 
cent the country over, if you fix the required reserve at 7 
per cent it means the banks must carry actually 8} per cent 
reserve to meet the legal requirements; whereas if you make 
the legal requirement 5 per cent and then add the float or 
checks in process of collection, amounting to 11 per cent, you 
then have the correct statement of what will then be required 
of the country banks—namely, 61 per cent under my amend- 
ment or 8} per cent under the proposed amendment of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

Mr, PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, it is- unfortunate in the dis- 
cussion of this all-important question that men should talk 
about nothing but the banks. All through the Federal reserve 
act, when we were considering the question of putting on the 
statute books some kind of a law that would help the com- 
merce and the industry and the agriculture of the country, 
and incidentally the banks of the country, we were met at 

turn with the question, “How does it affect this little 
bank or that bank? Is this profit interfered with or that profit 
interfered with?” 

Gentlemen, this is a tremendously big question. Just think 
what we are doing. We have provided for issuing $5,000,000,000 
of bonds and $2,000,000,000 worth of United States notes. We 
shall have provided in a day or two for an expenditure of 
almost $3,000,000,000 for the Army. In view of these big 
financial provisions, as well as for other purposes, what is one 
of the most important things for us to do in addition? It is 
to make secure during this war our financial structure. There 
ought not to be anybody in the country, much less in the 
House, who will allow for one minute any of these petty objec- 
tions to stand in the way of giving our country just as strong 
a financial structure as it can have. I[Applause.] Heaven 
knows that before we get through with this war our finances 
are going to be strained as they have been strained in every 
European country, We have a system that in spite of the ob- 
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jections that were made to it in its formation is recognized as 
the best bunking system in the world, and if we can make it 
still stronger we should do it. 

This section in this bill involves the placing of something 
like $350,000,000 additional reserves into the Federal reserve 
banks and making the banks that much stronger, that much 
better able to meet any test that comes. Here is the big 
question that is coming up. We are going to have our credit 
extended; we are going to have requests for credit from all over 
the United States. We have got to put our member banks and 
our Federal reserve banks in the right position to meet that 
demand when it is made. 

During the war we have had a great influx of gold into this 
country—hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars. Every 
dollar of that gold can be used as reserve for banks. As we 
accumulate gold for them, their loaning power is extended. 
What we are trying to do by this provision is not necessarily to 
keep that gold in this country—it may help to do that—but to 
use the gold we have in this country to the best advantage. I 
want to repeat that statement, because I think the statement, 
as often made, is that the purpose of some of these amendments 
is to keep gold in the country. Now, we can absolutely depend 
on the economic law that if economic conditions are going to 
eall for a flow of gold from the country the gold is going. We 
can do things to help keep it here, but one of the main purposes, 
if not the main purpose, of this amendment is to use the gold 
that we have in this country now and in the future to the best 
advantage of our credit system. That is the purpose. What 
does it mean? It means that if agriculture wants to be taken 
care of at our banks it will be taken care of. It means that 
if industry wants to be taken care of at our banks it will be 
taken cure of, and it means that if manufacture wants to be 
taken care of at our banks, it will be taken care of. And the 
stronger you make our Federal reserve banks the better posi- 
tion you place the banking system of the country in to meet the 
conditions placed upon it. 

The idea that we are taking something out of country banks 
would not apply as a stop, even if there was anything to justify 
it. Let me point out the misconceptions of the gentlemen who 
are arguing that way. Under the old national-banking law the 
country banks had to keep 15 per cent reserve—6 per cent in 
their own vaults and 9 per cent with other banks. But remem- 
ber it was 6 per cent in their own vaults, and that 6 per cent 
virtually had to be locked up in vaults and not used. 

Mr. HILL. The gentieman knows that they could keep 15 per 
cent in their own vaults if they wanted to do so. 

Mr. PHELAN. That makes my argument much stronger. 
They had to keep it idle, so far as using it was concerned. 
The purpose of keeping it was to make it the basis of credit, but 
so far as using that cash is concerned, it could not be done 
under the national-banking law, without putting back what 
was taken out of this 6 per cent. It was 6 per cent on which 
they did not get a dollar of interest, and useless to them for 
use except as a basis of credit. What are we asking? All we 
are asking is 7 per cent to be kept in the Federal reserve bank, 
which is only 1 per cent over what they had to keep in their 
own vaults, without requiring the country banks to keep any of 
the 9 per cent additional formerly required. Where country 
banks had to keep 15 per cent under the national-bank act, they 
have to keep 7 per cent under this bill. Under the Federal 
Reserve System country banks must keep a reserve of 12 per 
cent, upon which they can not obtain any interest. Under 
this bill the requirement is only 7 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What protection are you giving to the 
depositors, which is the basis principle of reserves? The old 
lav says 15 per cent. That was supposed to be for the benefit 
of the depositors, True, some of it was locked up. Now you 
are reducing it to 7 per cent and transferring it to the Federal 
reserve banks. What provision have you made for the depos- 
itors of any additional fund in the local bank in case of need? 

Mr. PHELAN. We are giving the banks the security of the 
Federal reserve banks. The question of 7 per cent gives the 
depositors of the country fully as good security as they ever 
had—perhaps better than they ever had before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
he may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentlemar from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PHELAN] may proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLE. How will that avoid a run on the bank in 
these troublous times that you tell us are coming? 


Mr. PHELAN. Now, here is the whole situation: Just as 
long as a bank is a member of this system it can go up with 
its paper and get it rediscounted with the Federal reserve bank 
ang get all the cash it needs if a situation like that should 
arise. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] asked me 
how they got security against loss to depositors. It is because 
of the strength of the.system. They have 7 per cent in the 
Federal reserve banks as a reserve. In addition, as the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hitt] says, they never will 
2 their own vaults. They will always have something 

lere. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When they provide a certain percentage 
for reserve, it is with the purpose that they will not deplete 
their cash deposits. 

Mr. PHELAN. As long as the bank has either cash or what 
it can turn into cash to meet demands, it is in a perfectly safe 
condition, and in this Federal Reserve System, even if they 
have not the cash, they can get it from the Federal reserve 
bank. ‘That is all the more reason why you want to make the 
Federal reserve banks all the stronger, to meet the demands 
of the member banks when the member banks draw upon them 
when they in turn are drawn upon by their depositors. 

Mr. HILL. I have received new light since the gentleman 
said that if they have not got the cash they can go to the Fed- 
eral reserve bank and present security and get it. What kind 
of security? 

Mr. PHELAN. They can present commercial paper. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, if it is the right kind. 

Mr. PHELAN. If they have not the right kind, they are 
probably not doing business in the right way. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Suppose a bank should pay out every cent of 
its till money? Would the depositors lose anything? 

Mr. PHELAN. Probably not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The banks would be insolvent if they did 
not have the money to pay their depositors. 

Mr. PHELAN. No. I want to say that I have not any 
prejudice against the small banks. I come from a section 
where we have country banks. In this country we have to take 
care of the business of the country and the agriculture of the 
country, and not take any chances of having our financial 
structure even threatened. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will in a couple of minutes, when I have 
made my statement. 

Now, see how inconsistent these gentlemen are. They make 
the statement that even under these reserve requirements, 
where 7 per cent is drawn into the Federal reserve bank, they 
are still obliged to keep some money in their vaults. Of course, 
they are. They can not run down to nothing. Under the 
present system, where they are obliged to keep 4 per cent re- 
serve in their vaults, they are required now to keep some ad- 
ditional money besides that 4 per cent in their vaults to meet 
demands on them. Where the law requires a reserve of 4 per 
cent, the banks may keep 10 per cent. They keep above the 
4 per cent, so that the bank is always safe. If the reserves 
now required to be kept in their own vaults are dispensed with, 
they will reduce the amount of till money. They will not have 
to keep watching to see if they have that 4 per cent, the legal 
requirement under the law. In other words, while they keep 
till money, they will not be obliged to keep it—far and wide in 
the country—as they do now. Is not that a fair statement? 

Mr. HILL, Yes; and forcing them to put this in the Federal 
reserve system makes it all the more of a hardship on the banks 
of the United States. 

Mr. GLASS. They are suffering a hardship now from the 
banks not being able to withdraw their reserves. 

Now, about the question of securities. As a matter of fact, 
under the existing law, up to the 17th of next November the 
local banks will have 12 per cent of their reserves locked up, 
on which they can not get one @me of interest, and under this 
bill they will have only 7 per cent. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. I want to continue my statement. 
Again, to show how inconsistent these gentlemen are, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] talks about making the 
Federal reserve notes the basis of reserves. Now, I contend 
there is no basis for that. There is not a single word in the 
bill which will permit the Federal reserve notes to be used as a 
basis for reserves. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman knows that the Federal Reserve 
Board recommended that it should be put in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 
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Mr. PHELAN, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have two 
minutes more. 

Mr. LITTLE. Lobject to twominutes more being given to the 
gentleman unless be will answer my question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule the committee will now 
rise and report to the House. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GARNER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee: had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 3673) 
to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the 
Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, 
August 15; 1914, March 8, 1915, and September 7, 1916, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL—WAR EXPENSES (H. REPT, NO. 36). 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations T report a bill making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3971 mage ag Fi ap 
ficiencies in a 8 ons for the 
on aceount of war expenses for the 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker; I reserve alf points of order. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves all 
points of order on the bill. The bill is ordered printed and re- 
1 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
nion 

Mr. FOSTER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. FOSTER, I wanted to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations if it is his purpose to call up this bill to- 
morrow for consideration? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope to take it up to-morrow, Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr. WEBB rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
North Carolina rise? 

Mr. WEBB. To ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House bill 291. 

Mr. MANN. Let us reach it on the call of committees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous. consent for the present consideration of House bill 
291. The Clerk will report it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection at all, Mr. Speaker. I 
thought this was the Ton way to get it up. That was the 
reason I made the request. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 


ESPION AGE. 


The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. 

Mr. WEBB (when the Committee on the Judiciary was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up from the Judiciary 
Committee the bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report it by title, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. MANN. Will not the gentleman ask unanimous consent 
to consider the committee amendment in lieu of the original 
bill. as though the committee amendment were the original bill? 

Mr. WEBB. I would like to make that request, of course, 
under the circumstances. 

The SPEAKER. The gente man from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEBB. Now I ask unanimous consent that the committee 
amendment, which is a substitute for the original bill, may be 
considered as the original bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the committee amendment be consid- 
ered: as the original bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
know, if that consent is given, will the substitute be subject. to 
amendment? 


riations to supply argent de- 
tary and Naval Establishments 
t year ending June 30, 1917, 
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Mr. MANN. That is the purpose of it—to make it subject to 
amendment asi though it were the originat bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought the purpose of it was to cut off 
8 I it was, I would object; but if not, I will not 

ect. 

Mr. WEBB. The Panne is to allow amendments, as to an 
original bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEHAKER. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the first reading of the bill has 
been dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk is reading es bill for amendment, 

Mr. MANN. We have not discussed the bill yet. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to ask if there is going to be 
any general debate. 

The SPEAKER. If no gentleman desires to debate the bill, 
the Chair will put it to a vote. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask if there is going to be 
any arrangement for general debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not tell. 

Mr. WEBB. ‘There is none so far. 

Mr. MADDEN. There ought to be considerable discussion of 
this bill. It is one of the most important bills that has ever 
come before the Congress of the United States. It affeets the 
liberties of the people of the United States to an extent that 
they have never been affeeted before in all our history, and 
there ought to be wide discussion on it, and everybody in the 
House ought to have an opportunity to express his opinion about 
it, and there ought not to be any attempt made to push this 
bill to a vote at the end of any hour that any Member may be 
recognized on this floor. 

Mr. WEBB. I can assure my friend that no such attempt will 
be made. I have never attempted to rush any bill through the 
House. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not know what the disposition would be. 
The Speaker said he was trying to get à vote on it. 

Mr. WEBB. I was trying to get recognition when the Chair 
made that remark. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to say that he has no dis- 
position to rush the bill through, but nobedy was asking the 
floor, and if there is no debate on a bill the thing to do is to put 
it to a vote. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was not criticizing the Speaker. I was 
simply calling attention to the importance of the bill and to the 
importance of general discussion upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman front North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren} has said is in large 
part true, in that this is à very important measure. I think it 
has been magnified somewhat by a lot of misinformation that 
has been printed about it in the newspapers, and they have 
ereated the impression that the committee or somebody was 
undertaking to unduly abridge the freedom of the press and the 
freedom of speech. There might have been some little warrant 
for that suggestion if some provisions for the various bills in- 
troduced during the last six montlis had been recommended to 
this House; but I desire to say to the House that the bill as 
originally introduced has been practically rewritten by your 
committee. We sat around the committee table for practically 
three weeks in an effort to clarify every ambiguous and uncer- 
tain term used in the original bill. We wanted to make each 
offense definite, so that the public would know when it was com- 
mitting a crime; and, section by section, patiently, all day long 
often, the committee have gone over every line of the bill and 
have rewritten it, and therefore we offer you a substitute for 
the bill as originally introduced; and, at the risk of being a 
little tiresome possibly, I will explain in a running way each 
section of the bill. However, I can say to the House that it is 
my opinion and the opinion of the committee that title 1, which 
you will find om page 34, consisting of 10 sections, is the title to 
which most objection has been raised. That is the part we call 
the espionage or spy section. All the remaining titles or sec- 
tions of the bill more or less: explain themselves and punish yio- 
lations of our neutrality. But I take it that the first title is 
the one that most Members will be interested in, because that is 
the title you have heard the most about in the newspapers. The 
newspapers do not want to be disturbed in their “liberty” of 
the press and “ freedom of speech,” and some of them may pro- 
test a little about section 4 of this title 1. But I hope they will 
remember that in time of war, while men are giving up their 
sons and while people are giving up their money, they should at 
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least be willing to give up their right, if they call it a right, 
to publish broadcast those things which the President of the 
United States thinks would be hurtful to the United States and 
helpful to the enemy. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is this bill as now presented, 
and with the changes which the committee have made in recent 
weeks, the bill that was objected to by the publishers’ press and 
the na pines of daily newspaper publishers in New York last 
week? 

Mr. WEBB. I think it was the original bill. I do not know 
whether the publishers had before them the bill that we have 
reported or not. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Would it have been possible 
for the publishers in New York last week to have had before 
them the bill as it is now printed? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think so. I am not prepared to say 
that they had before them the bill whieh the committee has 
presented to the House. I know that after this bill was reported 
and presented to the House one of the big papers commended it 
and congratulated the committee upon it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. One of the other big papers 
criticized it most severely. 

Mr. WEBB. I have not seen that criticism of this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have it here. 

Mr. WEBB. In what paper is it published? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
Friday, April 27. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. FESS. In time of war we are very apt to do things that 
we would not think of doing in time of peace. The question I 
want to ask is if the committee wrote the bill on the theory 
that the Constitution of the United States is operative in time 
of war? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. We recognized the Constitution at that 
time to be just as binding in time of war as in time of peace. 
That is my view of it. 


Mr. FESS. That is one danger when we are in a spirit of war. | 


Mr. WEBB. We might pass constitutional acts in time of 
war which we would not pass in time of peace, but all must be 
in keeping with the Constitution. 

Now, gentlemen, title 1 deals entirely with what we call the 
espionage laws. Section 1 of this title provides that— 

Whoever, with intent or knowledge, er reason to believe 


that the 
information to be obtained is to be used to the of the United 


States, copies, takes, makes, or obtains, or attem to copy, take, make, 
e negative, blue nt 


or obtain, any sketch, pho ph, photegrap’ 

plan, model, instrument, appliance, document, writing, code book, or 
signal book, connected with the national defense, or an y thereof, 
or with like intent or knowledge, or reason to believe, 83 or indt- 
rectly, gets or attempts to get information concerning the national de- 
fense, shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that the injury to the United States is not 
confined to military injury. This bill would be applicable to 
any injury. 

Mr. WEBB. Why not? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That is what I wanted to ask. Was 
it not intended to relate tọ military offenses? 

Mr. WEBB. That'is the way the courts would probably 
construe it. The first section is not for a time of war alone, 
but it would apply equally in war as well as in a time of peace. 
The original section provided that whoever obtained informa- 
tion to which he was not lawfully entitled, and so forth. Our 
difficulty was to ascertain to what a man was lawfully entitled, 
because there was no law to define what he was entitled to. We 
provide that any man who takes photographs, blue prints of a 
fort or a fortification having a purpose to injure the United 
States. We have made it a definite offense and provided that 
any such person should be punished. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, this is an important matter 
and we are all interested in it. I think if the chairman is 
allowed to proceed without interruption it would be a great 
deal better than to have his remarks split up in this desultory 
way. I hope he will be allowed to proceed without inter- 
ruption. x 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I wil. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman be kind enough to tell us 
what, if any, legislation we now have regarding the pro- 
visions in section 1. 

Mr. WEBB. If the gentleman will take this which 
I have here, he will see what it is. I would not have time to 
read it all, 


sy ok wd ee FIONA T vere war PI . mane fea 


The New York American of | 


| evil intent. 


Mr. TOWNER. But in a general way could not the gentle- 
man state what changes have been made? 

Mr. WEBB. I would not want to do that at this time. 

- Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman state what 
pamphlet it is he holds in his hand. 

Mr. WEBB. It is a pamphlet prepared in the Department of 
Justice, “ Recommendations by the Attorney General for legis- 
lation amending the criminal and other laws of the United 
States with reference to neutrality in foreign relations.” | 

The Attorney General says: 

An act making it a crime to obtain without lawful authority or ‘to 
communicate to a foreign government or any officer or agent thereof, 
er to any other any act or information relative to the nation: 


any 
defense obtained loyment in the service of the United 


person, s 
by virtue of e 
States, or obtained from unlawful access to Government papers or 


other property, er by fraud upon or connivance with a Government 
official or employee, or otherwise unlawfully obtained or retained. 
The act of March 8, 1911. It is practically the language of 
our section, but in that old statute the words are employed “ to 
which he is not lawfully entitled”; but nobody knows what 
information the ordinary man is entitled to receive, ‘and conse- x 
quently we were building on a foundation of sand. Before you 
subject a man to a highly penal law, put him fn prison for 20 
years or take his life, you ought to make everything you re- 
quire of him or forbid him absolutely specifie. 
Mr. TOWNER. I did not ask the question in any spirit of | 
criticism. I think the committee is right in the change. The 
change is made instead of the langnage quoted to be used to 
the injury of the United States. 
Mr. WEBB. It is; we make the person guilty of un evil in- s 
tent before we punish him. Otherwise he might go upon a fort | 
with a patriotic intention to see how strong fhe fort was, how | 
strong his country was, and glory in it, and be guilty of no 
So we have made it necessary that he must have 
an evil intent before you incarcerate him for 20 years in a peni- 


tentiary. 4 

Mr. TOWNER. So as a matter of fact this is a restriction of 
the existing law. 

Mr. WEBB. In a way it is; yes. But it is a very Gear and 
definite restriction. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman speaks about the original 
bill and states that it has been practically rewritten. ‘Will the | 
gentleman be kind enough to state who is the author of the | 
original bill? ; 

Mr. WEBB. It was prepared in the Department of Justice 
under the direction of the Assistant Attorney General, Mr. 
Warren, and he and the Attorney General both told us that they 
did not want us to take the bill as written unless we thought we 
ought to; that it was the basis of a bill upon which we could 
work out something definite and something the House would 
adopt and stand for. I talked with the Attorney General, and 
Mr. Warren was before the committee for half a day. The 
trouble about some of the provisions was that they were in the 
form of general orders or rules and regulations, and very often 
the department issues them in rather vague and indefinite terms. 
Of course, it was the duty of our committee to make very highly 
penal statutes definite and certain, and that is what we under- 
took to do. | 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman viell? 

Mr. WEBB. [ will. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. When you put in the language 
“with intent to injure” and reason to believe it is to be used 
to injure the United States, in section 2, why should it not in- 
clude a communication to any person as well as to a foreign 
government? ke 

Mr. WEBB. That is provided for in the next section. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is only where he is in- 
terested. I speak of where a person transmits any communica- 
tion for the injury of the United States—why should it be lim- 
ited to a communication to a foreign government? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not see how you could well prove an intent 
to injure the United States in such case. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If he makes a communication 
under section 2, you say it must be with an intent to injure the 
United States, but not if he communicates it to another person, 

Mr. WEBB. Then you would make it an almost impossible 
thing to convict a man. If you transmit a book or a blue print 
or a photograph of one of our fortifications to some foreigner or 
to some foreign government, it is easy to prove intent, instead of 
simply making it a crime to transmit it to some patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen. You would hardly ever convict a man under the 
charge that he had transmitted it for the purpose of injuring 
his own government, 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like the gentle- 
man to answer a question. Section 2, title 1, in the closing para- 
graph, provides that whoever violates that section in time of 
war shali be punished by imprisonment for not more than 30 
years or by death. Where is the provision that lodges the dis- 
“cretion in anyone to vary that; in other words, to reduce the 
punishment from death to imprisonment? 

Mr. WEBB. That is in the breast of the court who tries the 
case, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is it to be in the judge or on some recom- 
mendation of the jury? 

Mr. WEBB. It is in the judge’s breast. I do not think I shall 
have time to complete a running narrative of what the bill con- 
tains, but I shall insert it in the RECORD. 

Section 4 of the bill has been most talked of in the news- 
papers. It authorizes the President by proclamation to declare 
the existence of a national emergency, arising either out of war 
or a threat of war, and by proclamation to prohibit the publish- 
ing or communicating of information relating to the national 
defense which, in his judgment, is of such character that it is 
or might be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. MANN.. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WEBB. Les. 

Mr. MANN. The section provides for the President making 
a proclamation practically forbidding the publication or com- 
munication of information relating to the national defense 
which “in his judgment” is of a character that might be 
useful to the enemy. The language does not seem to be very 
explicit. Is it the purpose of the committee in drafting this 
language that the President shall specify the information that 
is not to be published? That can not be done, of course. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that the President can 
do it very much better than we can by legislation. 

Mr. MANN. The President would not specify the informa- 
tion which can not be published, because that ôf itself would be 
a publication of it. 

Mr. WEBB. He can specify the character of the informa- 
tion, such as the movement of troops, the movement of vessels, 
and things of that character, I imagine. 

Mr. MANN. The language “in his judgment” is unneces- 
sary, if that is to be the case, and might render it very difficult 
to obtain a conviction. If you authorize the President to pro- 
hibit the publication or communication of information which 
might be useful to the enemy and require him to specify, very 
well, but 

Mr. WEBB. ‘The very fact that he issues a proclamation and 
specifies the character of information not to be published is 
tantamount to a declaration that in his judgment it would be 
useful to the enemy, so that the information is forbidden, and 
then the man who violates the proclamation would be guilty. 

Mr. MANN. One step further. Of course, information as 
to the number of troops to be raised by law would be useful 
to the enemy? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; possibly. i 

Mr. MANN. And information as to the number of troops 
actually raised would be useful to the enemy. Is it the propo- 
sition that while you might, I suppose, discuss these matters 
‘on the floor of the House, though I do not know whether you 
could or not 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, yes; the Constitution says that you may. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know. Members of the House under 
the Constitution are not required to answer anywhere else for 
what they say here. That is true. But that would not apply 
probably to a committee, and it would not apply to informa- 
tion obtained by a committee. How far do they want to go? 
How are you going to provide that no information concerning 
the number of troops which may be raised or the number of 
troops which are raised may in any way be made public? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think the President would ever issue 
any such proclamation, first, because the law itself, widely pub- 
lished, shows how many troops we are going to raise. 
ine MANN. I have seen Presidents do some very foolish 

hings. 

Mr. WEBB. That is very true. But if the President were to 
abuse his authority, then every newspaper and citizen in the 
United States would criticize him to the extremest extent. We 
have inserted a clause reserving to the public the right to criti- 
cize. It was not necessary; but in order to reassure the public 
we have done so. We are in just one of those situations where 
we have to trust somebody. The President is the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, and he has 
in his hands the military control of the boys of the mothers of 
the country, and I take it that is as sacred a trust as it is for 


him to prescribe what in his opinion is information which would 
be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says we have to trust somebody. 
We all trust each other to a certain extent. This section is of 
no effect until the proclamation is made by the President. 

Mr. WEBB. That is right. We did not intend it to be. 

Mr. MANN. If the War Department or the Department of 
Justice is prepared to present to the President for his signature 
a proclamation, why can they not tell us what it is intended to 
cover, so that we can put it in the law? : 

Mr. WEBB. In the very nature of things that would be diffi- 
cult to do, because something is arising every day in the prog- 
ress of a great war like this which it might be vital to keep 
from the public, because it might be useful to the enemy if 
published. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman says it is only to fix the 
character of the information. š 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Not the specific information? 

Mr. WEBB. I said the President could describe the charac- 
ter of the information. Of course, he would not publish it. 

Mr. MANN. He will publish his proclamation, or it would 
not be any good. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If it is to be the character of information, why 
is it not just as simple to write it into this law as it is for a 
clerk in the Department of Justice to prepare it for the signa- 
ture of the President? It can not relate to specific informa- 
tion, because the President can not proclaim. There is no 
making certain specific information, because that of itself 
would be a publication of the information. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; if my friend can write a specific section 
which will satisfy himself and the House, I am perfectly willing 
to accept it. 

Mr. MANN. I could write it if I could write the proclama- 
tion. If there is anyone here bright enough to write a procla- 
mation which will not forbid the giving of information which 
ought to be given to the people which may be of value to the 
enemy; if he can write that kind of information, why can 
not he write that kind of a section in the bill? 

Mr. WEBB. I think my friend could write almost any- 
thing to cover the present facts, because I think he is one of 
the ablest men I ever knew, but facts and circumstances are 
going to develop later which my friend now would not have 
knowledge of and it might be important to cover later on, and 
a new proclamation might be necessary to cover that very in- 
formation. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 8 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa? > 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman will remember, as we all re- 
member, the extreme criticisms which were made, for instance, 
with regard to the submarines of the Navy, that they were 
utterly useless and of no value. The gentleman will remember 
how it was said that we had not a single machine gun on the 
border, and so forth. Supposing that in the period of our 
preparation for this war the newspapers of the country should 
continue to make such criticisms as that, perhaps sometimes 


unjust and unfounded, does not the gentleman think that it 


might be an inducement to the President to issue a proclama- 
tion saying that no criticisms of that character should be made 
by the newspapers of the country with reference to existing 
conditions, and does not the gentleman think that would be 
dangerous as we understand it here in America? 

Mr. WEBB. I think under the law, if we passed it, the 
President would have the power to issue proclamations defining 
the publication of most anything that he solemnly states would 
be useful to the enemy. We have got to trust the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States; but if 
he makes such an order as the gentleman suggests, he would be 
open to all the criticism which the newspapers and the public 
might direct against him, 

Mr. TOWNER. Very well, I understand the difficulty—of 
course the gentleman does—but it seems to me before venturing 
upon such a dangerous experiment as that regarding the cur- 
tailing of the liberty of the press that we ought to be exceed- 
ingly careful, because if there ever was a time when the people 
ought to know what is actually being done with regard to 
preparations for this war it certainly is now. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. ; 7 
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Mr. MADDEN. The European situation developed this fact. 
In the early stages of the war they kept all the information 


to realize that they had to take the people into their confidence 
and let the people know what they were doing in reference to 
the conduct of the war, and since they began doing that they 
have begun to succeed in fighting the war as it ought to be 
fought. If we pass this tion of this bill, we will place it in 
the power of the President of the United States to say that 
nobody can eriticize the conduct of the war, nobody can tell how 
many troops we have 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think the gentleman means that, be- 
cause we absolutely preserve in the bill the right to criticize. 

Mr. MADDEN: Mhe right to criticize the President or any 
other official, but not what is being done in the conduct of the 
war. 

Mr. WEBB. He is an official of the United States, and you 
ean criticize him, too, and the policies of the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have every right to know what is being 
done, whether they are starving the men or whether the men 
are given enough to eat, whether they are going without any 
tents in the field or whether they have tents there, whether they 
have shoes, whether they are being fed right or not. , 


Mr. WEBB. Let me read the gentleman what we do pro- 


vide: 


That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or restrict 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Gov- 
ernment or its representatives or the publication of the same. 


Does not that cover it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have read that; and another thing I want 
to call to the attention of the gentleman from North Carolina: 
Some of the States may not have furnished their quota to the 
Army—that they have never been raised—and criticism might 
be made of the President because of something of favoritism 
along that line; and it may be that will be considered as a 
crime against the Government; and I believe that there ought 
not to be anything done or permitted to be done by any law 
which can be made by the Congress of the United States that 
will not give ample scope for criticism of everybody connected 
with the conduct of this war, whether it is the President or 
whether it is the generals of the Army or the General Staff, 
or what it may be. [Applause] We ought to have free scope. 
The American people are going to furnish the men to fight the 
war, and they are going to furnish the money to fight the war, 
and we ought to have information in connection with the con- 
duct of the war. 


Mr. WEBB. The gentleman is taking the part of the news- 


papers here, when the newspapers themselves seem to be al- 
ready satisfied. 


Mr. MADDEN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I am taking 


the part of the American people. I believe I have a right to | 


critieize, and expect to have an opportunity to do it. 


The SPEAKER. No Member has a right to interrupt an- 


other who has the floor without his consent. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman has a right to criticize what- 
ever he pleases. We have written it in this bill, although it 
was not necessary, in order to reassure such timid friends as 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. — 

Mr. MADDEN. I take exception to the statement of the 
peneman when he used the expression “timid.” I am not 

mid. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has no right 
to interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. WEBB. I withdraw the word “timid” and will insert 
the word “brave” in lieu thereof. £ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois feels Hke the 
Speaker feels, but it is against the rules of the House. 

Mr. WEBB. I insert in place of the word “timid” the word 
“prave.” 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want the gentleman to give any 
expression of his opinion about it. 

Mr. WEBB, Now, the New York World—which, they say, is 
somewhat of a guardian of the right of free m the 
27th of April, which was last Friday, congratulating. the com- 
mittee on the thoroughness of the work done, said: 


shown. 
ip section empowering the President 4 
forbid publications relating to national defense in such cases. as he may 
designate, and naming severe penaiti vi 
mab especially gee 
with the Constitution, that no limitation — ublic dis- 
Spot fs intended. e neces- 


We are confident that in the enforcement of these reasonable regula- 
porters than the 


tions the ee will have no more zealous sup; 
newspapers emselves. 
from the people Who were fighting the war. They finally began iy 


Now, the truth of it is, Mr. Speaker, that the committee had 


‘a letter from the Department of Justice about the Dill as 
originally sent down, which is broader and much stricter than 


the provision we submit to you, and in that letter it was stated 
that a conference had been held between the Attorney General 
and a number of leading newspaper organizations and that this 
provision was satisfactory. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What is the date of that 
letter? 

Mr. WEBB. It is dated April 7, 1917. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Just for a question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In all fairness to the articke just quoted 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, will he insert 

Mr. WEBB. I will insert nothing from a newspaper that 
the gentleman has in my speech. You can insert it in your 


own time. I will be glad to have you ask any question, and I 


will try to answer it. I believe I am as liberal as any gentleman 
in this House as to the matter of being interrogated, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I understood the gentleman from North 
Carolina to say, Mr. Speaker, that section 4 related entirely to 
publishers. Did I understand you correctly in that respect? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no. It does not. It relates to anybody who 


; publishes or transmits the information. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Or communicates it? 

Mr. WEBB. Or communicates it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I understood you to say something that gave 
me that impression, 

Mr. WEBB. No. I meant to say that the newspapers were 
satisfied with it so far as we know now. We had hearings on 
the bill for two or three days and invited everybody to present 


their views. The city is full of newspaper reporters. and the 


only newspaper reporter that eame before us was a gentleman 
by the name of Reed, who has just returned from Russia, and 
who made a few interesting remarks about the bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, May I eonclude my question to the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman said something that gave me 
the impression that this section 4 related entirely to publishers. 

Mr. WEBB. I presume my friend got that impression be- 
cause the newspapers were talking about the abridgment-of- 
speech section. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The newspapers are talking from their 
standpoint, but are not so much interested in free speech. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. If the newspapers are interested in this bill, 
in my judgment that guarantees its swift passage. 

Mr. WEBB. I think a great many of them would like to 
have the throttle off. I think the fraternity generally, a great 
many of them, are willing and will cooperate and do their best 
to carry out this section in good faith. But I suspect that 
many of thera would like to have no abridgment whatever. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Let me eall the attention of the gen- 
tleman to the word “representatives,” in line 14, and ask 
whether thaf is thought to cover Army officers? 

Mr. WEBB. I think so, undoubtedly. If he is not a repre- 
sentative of the Government I do not know what he is. It 
means any agent or representative, I should say. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. He is an agent; he ought to be a sery- 
ant; but I doubt if he is a representative. 

Mr. MEEKER. I was ealled out for a moment when the 
gentleman from Illinois was discussing that line 7. Is it not 
apparent that if the words “in his judgment“ are left in the bill 
as they are there, that men would be convicted on what would 
be practically the judgment of the President? 

Mr. WEBB. He expresses in his proclamation what is use- 
ful to the enemy. . Back in the Harrison administration, or 
somewhere—MeKinley’s or, possibly, Cleveland’s—we made a 
large portion of a tariff law depend on the opinion or judg- 
ment of the President as to putting in operation certain tariff 
laws or suspending them. We have always lodged the largest 
authority and discretion in our President. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? He need not commit himself if he does not want to. But 
in ease the department could submit the kind of information 
which they did not care to have sent broadcast, and that could 
be specified in the bill, does he think that would be a safer 
preposition than this, which seems so loose? 
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Mr. WEBB. I do not think there is any possible way by 
which you can, in detail, describe the information .that you 
want to forbid the publication of. That was tried; but the fur- 
ther we went into it the deeper we got. 

Mr. IGOR, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. IGOR. For instance, if we should write in here the 
movement of troops, there might be a movement of troops that 
would be perfectly permissible to publish; and if we include 
in here a prohibition against publishing anything regarding 
movements of troops, it might be in effect all the time. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman fron: Missouri? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MEEKER. What sort of a box will you put the news- 
papers in if they come here to receive instructions? 

Mr. IGOR. How do they do it now? They say they are will- 
ing to submit to the present regulations that are made every 
day. 

Mr. WEBB. I hope the House will realize that this com- 
mittee has had just as much difficulty and just as much worry 
about this bill as you nave had; and we have done, as one 
might say, our level best to get a section that would be fairly 
satisfactory. We thought that if anybody had the requisite 
information to know what was proper for publication, it would 
be the President. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I yield to my friend. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. It occurred to me that there is some 
ambiguity as to whether the prohibition intended refers to the 
character of the information on a particular subject of national 
defense. It would be very difficult, it seems to me, to prescribe 
in advance the character of information, either in the bill or 
in the proclamation. But attention should be directed to the 
subject of national defense and incorporated in the proclama- 
tion in such a way as to make it susceptible of embodiment in 
an indictment, | 

Mr. WEBB. Will not my friend draw such a section and 
present it to us? We have tried to do it on many occasions. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I will read a couple of lines here, if 
you please: “Or attempting to publish or communicate any 
information relative fo any particular subject of the national 
defense, the publicity of which, in his judgment, might be useful 
to the enemy.” 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman can offer that as an amendment 
when we come to it. We have prescribed what the national 
defense is, and its meaning is pretty well understood in the 
minds of the public. 

Now, gentlemen, as to section 5, if there are no further ques- 
tions to be asked as to section 4—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether section 4 as finally adopted by the committee 
would not permit the making public of information relative to 
the national defense being confined to any particular official or 
board or commission which the President might see fit to des- 
ignate? In other words, could he not by proclamation say that 
no information relating to the national defense could be pub- 
lished except that which is permitted by the censorship board? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I think not. I do not think so at all. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand it is the gentleman’s opinion that 
this language is not susceptible to that interpretation? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think so; no, sir. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman will pardon me, might not 
that idea, after all, be invalid? It occurs to me from a cursory 
consideration of this section that the principal difficulty lies 
in the fact that the President might issue a proclamation under 
the stimulus of unfounded and unjust critieism that no state- 
ments regarding the condition of preparedness of the Army or 
of the Navy might be published. Now, if the section were so 
modified as that it would prohibit the giving out of any in- 
formation except that which has been received from official cir- 
cles, would not that be a better and safer proposition? 

Mr. WEBB. No, sir; it would be broader, and there would 
be more criticism of that proposition. We have endeavored 
to avoid Scylla and escapè Charybdis. We have done the best 
we could. We have acted as the servants of the House, and 
we have done our best to frame a proyision that we can all 
stand by. 


Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? - 

The SPEAKER. . Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not a fact that in time of peace as well 
as in time of war under the law all the departments in a way 
exercise a censorship over information and eyen refuse to give 
to Congress information which the departments think incom- 
patible with the public good? 

Mr..WEBB. Yes. I know I have had considerable difficulty 
in times past to get information down there. I think the law. 
requires them to give it to you. but it is difficult sometimes to 
get it. However, this section covers only war times. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes 

Mr. BORLAND. This is not, strictly speaking, 2 censorship 
proposition, is it? 

Mr. WEBB. It is not. - 

Mr. BORLAND. This is to he erimfaal statute under which 
a man must be tried and convicted? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. No court-martial can try a man under this 
section. 

Mr. BORLAND. Would this prevent the censorship of plans, 
as to what a command was about to do? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Taking and comparing the proviso at the 
end of section 4, on page 36, in connection with section 1202, on 
page 61, is not the condition of national defense such as renders 
absolutely nugatory the proviso in section 4? Will the gentleman 
kindly reconcile the apparent contradiction? 

Mr. WEBB. No. If the President considers the information 
useful to the enemy, he has the right to proclaim that it should 
not be published. I do not care if it is a great résponsibility 
that is put upon him. The very existence of this Government re- 
quires that there should be vested the power somewhere to 
prohibit the broadcasting of information that would be useful 
to the enemy. r 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But it does not refer to criticisms. 

Mr. WEBB. I call the gentleman's attention to section 4. It 
gives you the right to criticize all you please. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. It renders it absolutely useless. 

Mr. WEBB. You must trust somebody. I am willing to trust 
the President. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It would appear to me to establish a vicious 
precedent. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, war establishes a good many vicious things. 
War itself is vicious. you know. 

Mr. EAGLE. Yes; and the enemy is vicious. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. The people we are fighting against are 
sometimes vicious. 

Now, gentlemen, that is the most difficult question we have had 
to deal with and the most difficult one you will have to deal with 
in this bill. If there is any gentleman in the House who thinks 
he can improve the bill, we shall, be glad to receive suggestions. 
We have no pride of opinion in the matter. We want you to. 
improve it if you can. 5 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, WEBB, I yield to my friend for a question; yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Reading lines 7 and 8— 

Which, in his judgment, is of such character that it is or might be 
useful to the enemy 

Does that mean that it is now or may become or might be- 
come useful to the enemy? 

Mr. WEBB. I think so; yes. 

Now, gentlemen, section 5 prescribes the punishment for any- 
one who in time of war willfully makes or conveys false re- 
ports or statements with the intent to interfere with the opera- 
tion of our armed forces, or to promote the success of the 
enemy, or who willfully causes or attempts to cause insubordi- 
nation, disloyalty, or refusal of duty in the armed forces of the 
United States. 

As originally drawn that section prohibited the attempt to 
cause disaffection in the armed forces. The committee did not 
like the word “ disaffection.” It was too broad and too elastic 
and too indefinite. Therefore in order to make it more clearly 
understood we struck the word “disaffection” from the bill 
and inserted in lieu thereof the words “insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, or refusal of duty,” and we think the House will agree 
with us that the-amendment was a good one. We felt that to 
make it a crime to create disaffection in a soldier’s breast 
might ofttimes subject a perfectly innocent person to punish- 
ment. A mother might write to a boy and tell him the sad 
conditions back home. That would create disaffection and 
discontent in the boy’s breast. It would not create or attempt 
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to create disloyalty to his flag, insubordinaion to authority, or 
refusal to perform duty, and so we have made that section so 
that it will protect an_honest man, and we feel that it will get 
the dishonest fellow who deliberately undertakes to spread dis- 
loyalty, insubordination, or refusal to perform duty in our 
armed forces. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

Mr.-KNUTSON. Suppose that conditions arose in a camp 
similar to those which existed at Chickamauga during the 
Spanish War and those facts were communicated? 

Mr. WEBB. I imagine it would cause some disaffection if 
conditions like those arose among the forces. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Would that lay the writer open to a crimi- 
nal prosecution? 

Mr. WEBB. I have no idea that it would; certainly not. 
That is, conditions, policies of the Government, and acts of its 
officers would always be open to criticism. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I understand this is limited to false statements? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; willfully false statements. 

Mr. FESS. It does not apply to statements that are abso- 
lutely true. : 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no. We have guarded that. The statements 
must be false and willfully made. Í 

Now, gentlemen, I have taken up much more time than I 
intended to on this particular question, but I feel that it is time 
well spent, because I know the membership of the House feel 
toward that section just as the committee felt about it—that 
it is the most difficult part of the bill—and I really am glad 
that the Members of the House have been free to ask me ques- 
tions about it, and I hope I have explained it to their satis- 

action. 

Now, I call the attention of the House to page 60, section 1100, 
whieh will probably cause some objection on the part of Mem- 
bers of Congress. Of course, there may be some objections here 
and there to the sections intervening which I am skipping over, 
but, feeling that we understand the temper of the House fairly 
well, I believe the section we have just finished and this section 
are the two which will probably cause or have caused the most 
difficulty. . 

The first part of section 1100 provides 


Sec. 1100. Every letter, write ng, circular, postal card, picture, print, 
engraving, photograph. newer r, pamphlet, book, or other publica- 
ton; matter, or thing of any kind in violation of any of the provisions of 
this act 

Now, there is no objection, as I understand it, down to that 


point— 


or of a treasonable or anarchistic character, is hereby declared to be , 


nonmailable matter and shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered 
from any post office or by any letter carrier. 

Then the following section, 1101, makes it a crime to violate 
the provisions of that section which I have just read. The bill as 
originally presented to the committee, or, rather, the amendment 
originally presented, made matter nonmailable if it was an- 
archistic, treasonable, disloyal, or seditious. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB, Yes. 

Mr. FESS. “Treasonable” is defined, but what is “ anar- 
chistic ”? 

Mr. WEBB. I will get to that in a moment. I want to fell 
you what was originally in the bill and what we did. We first 
struck out all of the proposed amendment except the word 
“ treasonable,” and we first intended to report it to the House 
with that adjective alone in it, but I received from the Post 
Office Department some mail matter that was so horrible—not 
treasonable, but so anarchistic—that it absolutely compelled 
the committee with one accord to insert the word “ anar- 
chistie“ in the bill. I do not know that I ought to read this 
matter and put it in the Recorp, and yet it has been going 
through the United States mails and is going through them 
now, and unless this word “anarchistic” is put in the bill you 
can not suppress this matter. 

Mr. FARR. It seems to me the gentleman ought to read it 
for the information of the House, 

Mr. WEBB. I can read it, but I do not like to put such 
matter in the CoxdRESSLIONAL RECORD to go over the country. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Would it not be possible to have it rend and 
then not print it in the RECORD? p 

Mr. WEBB. This is just simply a sample of the matter that 
is sent to us from the Post Office Department, and upon that 
we acted promptly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be allowed to read it and that it be kept out of the RECORD. 

Mr. WEBB. I believe I will let the Clerk read it. 


LvV——102 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
asks unanimous consent that the matter which the gentleman 
from North Carolina has be read, but kept out of the RECORD. 

Mr. FARR. A parliamentary inquiry. Can not the question 
of inserting it in the Recorp be determined upon afterwards? 

Mr. WEBB. The House may be willing to have it printed. 

Mr. FARR. Let it be determined after it is read. 

The SPEAKER, If it is read without there being some agree- 
ment about it, under the rule it will go into the RECORD. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that it be read, but 
not inserted in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
before it is read to keep it out of the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It will be read simply for the information of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 'The Clerk 
will read it. 

The Clerk read the communication. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. GARD. I ask that the time of the gentleman be ex- 
tended 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from North Carolina be 
extended 15 minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. That was not published in any newspaper in 
the United States, was it? 

Mr. WEBB. It was published in a newspaper. s 

Mr. BUTLER. Is there anything in this section 4 that would 
prohibit such a publication as that from the mails? 

Mr. WEBB. Parts of that article are extreme but not neces- 
sarily anarchistic, but parts of it are and ought not to be 
allowed to go through the mails and would be prohibited if this 
section is adopted. 

Mr. LANGLEY. There is a penalty under existing law to 
prevent it, is there not? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. 

Mr. WEBB. I will read a letter which I received from the 
Solicitor of the Post Office Department: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR. 
Washington, April 20, 1917. 


Hon. EDWIN Y. WEBB, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Wess: Referring to my testimony before your com- 
mittee thf’ morning with reference to certain classes of mail matter 
termed “ anarchistic,”’ complaints about which are constantly being 
filed with this office, I beg to inclose herewith, for your information, 
copy from an anarchist paper of a portion of an article headed 
> ree flags,” which appears in the April 13, 1917, issue of the 
Golos Truda—the Voice of Labor—official organ of the Federation 
of Unions of Russian Workers of United States and Canada, 586 East 
One hundred and fortieth Street, New York eek 

This matter has just been received at this office from the postmaster 
at New York and is ical of other matter which is from time to time 
the subject of complaint to the department. 


Very truly, yours, 
: a W. W. Laman, Solicitor. 


Now, that is what impelled us to insert the word “ anarchis- 
tie“ in the language. It is a little broad in terms, but pretty 
well defined. Anarchism is not much different from nihilism. 
The dictionary tells us that anarchism is a political and social 
theory that all government is wrong, and the question is whether 
we should permit a man to use the instrumentalities of the 
United States to preach the doctrine that this Government 
should be destroyed. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I am in sympathy with what the chairman of the 
committee wants to react. Treason is defined by law. 

Mr. WEBB. Les; but tars Hes not punish treason. 

Mr. FESS. No; it forbids matter going through the mails; 
but the trouble is to determine what is anarchistic. Is not 
there a good deal of latitude there? 

Mr. WEBB. Indeed there is. We did not put it in the first 
draft of the bill, but we were impelled to put something in the 
bill that would stop the use of the mails to facilitate the dis- 
semination of a doctrine of a purpose to destroy our own Gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Les. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I ask the gentleman whether existing law 
would prohibit sending such material through the mail? Can 
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a man under existing law send through the mails a statement 
calling the American flag a dirty rag? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have received two or three communica- 
tions along that line and have submitted them to post-office in- 
spectors, who are making an investigation. 

Mr. WEBB. It is no crime to call the flag a dirty rag and 
send it through the mail; but we ought to have a law that 
would keep from the mail efforts to destroy the very Govern- 
ment that gives the use of the mail. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. SISSON. If the word“ anarchistic” is construed by the 
court in its narrow and exact sense—one who does not believe in 
a government at all—does the gentleman believe that that docu- 
ment read at the Clerk’s desk would fall within its provision? 

Mr. WEBB. I rather think a part of it would. 

Mr. SISSON. A portion of it borders close to it; but, strictly 
speaking, the anarchist is a man who does not believe in any 
law at all. - 

Mr. WEBB. And no government at all. 

Mr. SISSON. He does not believe in a government. He 
may be a splendid man, a moral man; he may be a good man and 
observe the law; but, on the other’ hand, there is a class of 
people who are generally called anarchists, who are bomb 
throwers but who technically are not within that class of 
thinkers, who believe that law is the cause of the differences 
among men and that it is the existence of law that causes 
wrong. I have no sympathy with that, of course; but the ques- 
tion is, Will this provision reach a document like that? 

Mr. WEBB. I rather think it would. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, this would be administered by the 
Postmaster General, but if you go into the courts it would have 
to be construed as to what kind of a document you intended to 
exclude. 

Mr. WEBB. The word “anar comes from two Greek 
words —“ an,” no, and “arche,” government. An anarchist is a 
person who believes that no government should exist at all. The 
anarchist is different from a nihilist, because the nihilist be- 
lieves in terrorism and the destruction of the government, but 
the anarchist does not believe in any government and sometimes 
advocates violence. 

Mr. SISSON. The nihilist is a man who believes in the de- 
struction of all government, but the anarchist simply means a 
man who does not believe in a government at all. He would 
not go to the extent of destroying it but would appeal to the 
reason of peopie to do away with the government. I realize 
the difficulty that there is in drafting a statute that would 
reach this matter. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman from North Carolina is trying 
to reach the people who are appealing not to reason but to 
prejudice and ignorance, seeking the Gestruction of the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; this man was preaching to destroy the 
Government. He says down with all government.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As I understand anarchy, those 
who believe in that doctrine assert that in a state on the high- 
est plane there would be no necessity for organized govern- 
ment, because in its place would be the brotherhood of man. 
And, as I understand from my reading, there are many men, 
and women, too, believers in that theory, peace-loving, law- 
abiding persons, who do not believe in violence and who de- 
nounce terrorism in all its forms. 

I am not an anarchist, but I have understood that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson called himself a philosophie anarchist, and 
thought that quiet, deliberate, calm, dispassionate argument, 
with the general diffusion of knowledge throughout the masses, 
would ultimately bring about the high ideal, the brotherhood 
of man, Tolstoi also believed in that doctrine; but this bill, if 
enacted into a law containing the broad word “ anarchistic,” 
would have prevented discussion and argument by so profound 
a philosopher as Tolstoi or Ralph Waldo Emerson or by very 
many other good people. I am not an anarchist and do not 
believe in the abolition of organized government, but if there 
ever was a time in the history of the human race when men 
ought to possess common sense and the power to discriminate 
and reason, it is now in the Republic of the United States. 

Mr. WEBB. I want to say to my friend that I think the 
committee and the House have preserved that sort of condition, 
and that we are going to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not think that word “ an- 
archistic,” without some qualifying adjective, ou-ht to be en- 


acted into the law. It would be absolutely opposed to all our 
theory of free discussion, 

Mr. WEBB. If the gentleman will help us qualify it we will 
qualify it for him. We are anxious to protect the innocent man, 
but we are also anxious to punish the man who advocates the 
destruction of our Government while he shares its benefits. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does this give the Post Office Department 
authority to open all letters that may be sent through it? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no; it does not. The Post Office Department 
has no authority to open any letter now, although they may be 
dead certain that there is treasonable matter contained in a let- 
ter. The only way the postmaster could open it would be to 
have a search warrant issued. 

Mr. MADDEN, I wanted to find out whether this gave him 
any such power. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would not the retention of the 
word “treasonable,” with other language like by ee 
methods,“ or something of that kind, be advisable? 

Mr. WEBB. The word “ anarchistic is the word the Senate 
used, and although the Senate inserted it we left it out until we 
found out what was going on in this country through the mails. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman if in 
his judgment it would be possible under this bill for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to persecute in any way one of 
the good anarchists described by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Cooren]? Would it be possible under this bill? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think it would ever hurt my friend 


| from Wisconsin. 


Mr. McKENZIE. But I refer to the ones whom he describes. 


Mr. WEBB. No; I think not. I think the kindly, sweet-, 


tempered anarchist he speaks of would never use the mail for 
the purpose of teaching the destruction of the Government. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. In reply to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
is it not a fact that the immigration law now provides for the 
exclusion of certain aliens who believe in anarchistic doc- 
trines? 

Mr. WEBB. Of course it does, and it ought to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Referring to the word “ treasonable,” 
it means, as I recall, something of a treasonable nature or 
tending to incite treason. Would the gentleman think that 
communications tending to excite discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion with the Government or its methods of operating would 
come within that scope? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no; not at all. That would not be trea- 
sonable. To be treasonable it must give aid and comfort to the 


enemy. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like to have the gentleman 
express an idea of what this will include. 

Mr. WEBB. Well, expressing a desire to see the enemy win. 
That is not treason, but that is of a treasonable character. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. If we strike out this word “ anarchistic,” 
thén there is no punishment really, as I understand it, which 
could be meted out to a distributor of such an article as that 
which was read from the desk? 

Mr. WEBB. Not at all 

Mr. BUTLER. And if we leave it in he can be punished? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I am in favor of keeping it in. 

Mr. WEBB. That is, if he insists on using the mail to do 
it, or if it is a newspaper, it can be excluded from the mail. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Is not the objection to the matter read 
rather that it is treasonable than that it is anarchistic? Is 
not that the essence of the objection to it? 

Mr. WEBB. It is both. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Is it not possible that there might be things 
stated in that that are anarchistic, but that in themselves are 
not treasonable? 

Mr. WEBB. That is true. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. CROSSER. I understand the gentleman to say that he 
does not intend that this word “anarchistic” shall apply to 
the kind of philosophers to which the sanama from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Coorkn] referred. 
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Mr. WEBB. I do not think it would. 

Mr. CROSSER. Would it not, after all? Must we not be 
governed by the language of the act rather than by what the 
intention of the committee may have been? 

Mr. WEBB. The truth of the matter is that I never heard 
of the character of anarchist that he described. 

Mr, CROSSER. I know one, and he is one of the most highly 
educated men in the city of Cieyeland, and one of the most 
inoffensive. 

Mr. WEBB. Does he want to destroy the city government 
of Cleveland? 

Mr. CROSSER. No; but he boldly pronounces himself a 
philosophic anarchist. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, if it is philosophy, we do not prohibit the 
publication of philosophy. 

Mr. CANNON. Ought he not to have a conservator appointed 
and be committed? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CROSSER. I have not finished my question. I am just 
advised by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop] that our 
minister to Belgium, who used to be the mayor of the city of 
Toledo, is a philosophie anarchist. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know that brand of them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. LANGLEY. By a philosophic anarchist, does the gen- 
tleman mean a harmless one? 

Mr. WEBB. No. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Just for a question, as I am about through. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman understands, of 
course, that socialists believe that practically everything ought 
to be done by the Government, whereas anarchists believe ex- 
actly the opposite—that nothing ought to be done by govern- 
ment? 

Mr. 
at all. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Exactly. Now, there is a dif- 
ference between the man who believes in what the gentleman 
just called the destruction of all government, which imputes 
to him a desire to destroy it by violence, and men like Tolstoi, 
who was tolerated even in Russia, where they hang those who 
would change government through terrorism. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. They did not dare to execute 
Tolstoi. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin had the 
floor for the purpose of interrogating the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr, LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
the gentleman from Michigan out of order? 

The SPEAKER. Of course he is. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I thought I asked the gentle- 
man to yield; if I did not, I apologize most profoundly, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Let us conduct this debate in decency and 
order. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina allow me to make just one more suggestion? 

Mr. WEBB. If my friend will make it very brief. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am as bitterly opposed as the 
gentleman can possibly be to the terrorism sometimes prac- 
ticed in the United States—bomb throwing or anything of 
that sort—and would as severely punish it. But I believe with 
Jefferson and the gentleman from North Carolina, as a Demo- 
crat ought to believe it, that in this Republic mere “error of 
opinion is never dangerous when reason is free to combat it.” 

The SPEAKER. Ihe time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have such time as he may desire to com- 
plete his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois be allowed to 
conclude his remarks. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the immigration act, which endeavors to set forth 
the meaning of “anarchist,” without desiring to take up the 
time of the House. A great deal of attention has been given to 
the word, with the result that we provide in a section of the 
act that the following classes shall be excluded: 

Anarchists or persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow b, 
force or violence of the Government of the United Etats or of a 
forms of law, or who disbelieve in or op vernment, 


pose all o 
or who advocate the assassination of pubiic ernie Ser ae who adyocate 
or teach the unlawful destruction of property, 


WEBB. That there ought not to be any government 


Now, I think the courts have all passed on this definition or 
description, and I do not believe there is any question as to the 
meaning of the word “ anarchist.” 

Mr. WEBB. I think the courts will construe the word 
“anarchistic” to mean just about what the gentleman has de- 
scribed there—that is, a man opposed to all forms of govern- 
ment or those who advocate the overthrow by violence of all 
forms of government. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. We get the word “ nihilist ” from Russia, where 
they believe in carrying out reforms by violence. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The differentiation that is placed in the immigra- 
tion law shows clearly that there are people who are anarchists 
“who are not advocating.” It says “anarchists who,” and if 
we can get it in here that will be perfectly safe, that excludes 
others. I appreciate fully what the gentleman wants to get in, 
and we may reach it some way; but the truth about the mat- 
ter is that philosophic anarchy is a state of society where 
government is unnecessary, and it would seem to me that we 
ought to differentiate the term so as to mean what we gener- 
ally think when we speak of “anarchy.” Now, this differentia- 
tion does not, and I think we ought to have a qualifying 
adjective. 

Mr. WEBB. I have no doubt about the philosophic an- 
archists—I never knew much about such a one—would never 
be disturbed under this section. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The discussion, Mr. Speaker, seems to be 
on this point, that the anarchist is one who does not believe in 
any government and one who tries to bring about such a state. 
The former is harmless and the latter is harmful. You exclude 
the former by using the term “ anarchistic character,” although 
there is no reason for it. I simply wish to suggest the con- 
sideration of this language as a substitute for “ anarchistic 
character,” “or other character tending to incite disaffection 
with the orderly processes of government.” To incite disaffec- 
tion is an act or anarchy. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman has a very broad term, “ tend- 
ing,” and then “to incite” and “disaffection.” You have a 
very board expression, and I do not know if you could ever 
determine it. 

Now, gentlemen, if there is nobody else who wants to ask a 
question, I wish to express 

Mr. SCHALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield. 

Mr. SCHALL. I wanted to put this information in this morn- 
ing: A lady in this city of German descent received a letter 
from her sister in Germany, who is the mother of three sons, 
all of whom she has lost in the present war. After telling of her 
sorrows, she wound up her letter by saying that her only wish 
was that she had a bullet for herself and one for the Kaiser. 
A postscript to that letter, signed by the censor, says, Your 
sister’s wish has been granted at sunrise this morning.” 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER. In the naval bill where we gave the Presi- 
dent authority to commandeer shipyards we provide that all 
authority granted the President in this paragraph to be exer- 
cised in time of national emergency shall cease on March 1, 
1918. Now, has the gentleman considered putting a termination 
on the length of time when such a phrase shall be operative? 

Mr. WEBB. It will be operative until the national emergency 
is passed. 

Mr. GARDNER. But it reads that it will be operative from 
this time on as part of the law of the land. 

Mr. WEBB. It is never operative unless the President by 
proclamation makes it so. 

Mr. GARDNER. It occurred to me that it is such an exceed- 
ingly drastic provision that Lord Northcliff would have been 
put in jail if this had been a part of the law of Great Britain. 

Mr. WEBB. He suffered more of a censorship than this 
would give. 

Mr. GARDNER. This is not a censorship. It provides for 
a fine of not more than $10,000 for revealing anything that 
would be of use to the enemy. 

Mr. WEBB. They had a tighter censorship over there, but 
Lord Northcliff seems to have broken it down. 

Mr. GARDNER. He certainly performs a very useful serv- 
ice for the British people, and it seems to me that while it may 
be that it will prove successful and prove a desirable section— 
and I am not at all prepared to say it will not—I for one 
should feel a great deal safer if the authority granted the Presi- 
dent in this paragraph should terminate at the end of this 
present war. 
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Mr. WEBB. Do you not think it will? 

Mr. GARDNER. It is all sufficient to allow an espionage law 
to be passed for each war. - a - ; 

Mr. WEBB. During each emergency in a war to which the 
United States is a party. 

Mr. GARDNER. My opinion is that it ought to apply only 
to this war. i 

Mr. WEBB. If it does not work well, we will be apt to repeal 
it before the next war comes, ; 

Mr.,GARDNER. I have in mind a letter in a paper the other 
day signed by Grenville L. Fortesque. It seems to me he 
reveals certain facts in regard to our air service, but it seems 
to me it was most necessary in order to awaken the people to 
the true facts as to that service, and yet Capt. Fortesque, who 
is an expert military writer, would certainly come under the 
provision of section 4. I am not prepared to say that he ought 
not to. 

Mr, WEBB, That depends entirely on whether the President 
forbids that such information be published on the ground that 
it would be of benefit to the enemy. 

Mr. GARDNER. Has the gentleman considered making that 
a part of the permanent law as against making it as the com- 
mandeering sections are? 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection to making it apply to this 
war alone. If it works badly during this war, we will repeal it. 
If it works well, we will probably want it to stay on the statute 
books. 

Mr. GARDNER. I simply wanted the opinion of the gentleman 
on it. I am not disposed to set up my judgment against oe 

Mr. WEBB. The object of this legislation now is t it 
shall apply during the present war. : 

Mr. GARDNER. I understand. I wish to say that I have 
an amendment that I would like to submit to the gentleman 
later. 

Mr. HOWARD. In the next fo the last word in line 17, on 
page 88, where it says “any hurbor or waters of the United 
States,” did the gentleman intend that the word “navigable” 
should go in before the word “ waters“? 

Mr. WEBB. Well, no. 

Mr. HOWARD. It looked to me as if the intention of the 
section was to protect the harbors and ships in the harbors and 
navigable waters of the harbors and keep them from being 
sunk, or the navigable streams from being obstructed. 

Mr. WEBB. That is what we meant. 

Mr. HOWARD. And I think the gentleman in drawing the 
draft of the bill overlooked putting the word “ navigable” in 
the act. 

Mr. WEBB. I think wherever the water is navigable it 
would probably apply. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SABATH. I notice that section G00 provides against an 
attempt to export or ship from the United States any arms or 
munitions of war in violation of the law and prohibits any vessel 
from carrying any such munitions or arms. There is no provi- 
sion yet, as I can see, about the seizure of any vessels them- 
selves. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; there isa provision for the seizure of ves- 
sels, vehicles, and automobiles, and so forth. 

Mr. SABATH. And they carry such arms and munitions? 
I have one particular case in mind where a ship or vessel is 
being built that is liable to go to the enemy. I have inquired of 
the department, and they say they haye no jurisdiction now to 
seize any vessel that may go out of the country if it does not 
go directly or is mot assigned to the enemy. They may suspect 
strongly that eventually it may reach the ensmy’s port, but in 
the absence of any evidence or authority they can do nothing. 

Mr. WEBB. They can not seize it and retain it now. If 
this bill passes, they can. 

Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman point out any proviso in 
this bill that would give the Department of the Nuey or the 
United States jurisdiction to seize the vessel? 

Mr. WEBB. Section 602 refers to seizing of the property. 

Mr. SABATH. I think there is no such provision. I have 
gone over two or three sections. 

Mr. WEBB. If he will turn to section 500, on page 41, he 
will see it. 

Mr. GARD. Section 500, on page 4f, covers the matter of 
seizure, . 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman is satisfied that will cover it 
we need not look further for it. 

Mr. WEBB. I think it covers every idea that the Department 
of Justice or the Department of State had in mind. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman please explain one feat- 
ure on page 34, the first section of the bill, on line 15, “or with 
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like intent or knowledge, or reason or believe, directly or in- 
directly“? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not exactly understand that. I can not 
catch it. It is ambiguous to me. I can not comprehend it. 

Mr. WEBB. That is where he gets the information for the 
purpose of aiding the enemies of the United States. He must 
have the information, or he must have reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that if he does get it it will be used to the injury of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; but you qualify “reason to believe“ 
by saying “ directly or indirectly.” 

Mr. WEBB. You will notice, by reading line 8, the neces- 
sity of repeating it down there. 

Mr. HOWARD. The use of those three words, “ directly or 
indirectly,” In view of the words used on lines 8 and 9, makes 
the act appear to me ambiguous. 

Mr. WEBB. We want to punish him if he undertakes to get 
it to foreign countries, directly or indirectly, if he undertakes 
to injure the United States. 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not think those three words up there 
have any reference to the first two lines. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; the intent to injure is required. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER.. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I do for a question. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to ask the gentleman about a 
sentence in section 4 on page 86. The gentleman will observe 
the language, “ Any national emergency resulting from a war 
to which the United States is a party.” Of course, I think 
that would mean in reality the existence of war. The chair- 
man has already stated that that was his understanding. Cer- 
tainly an emergency resulting from a condition of war is a 
thing you can hardly contemplate, because an emergency is a 
temporary passing thing, and it is not intended that this bill 
should operate only in such phase, but it should certainly 
operate during the existence of this war. 

Let me suggest to the gentleman’s consideration and to the 
consideration of the committee that they should use the lan- 
guage “during the existence of the war between the United 
States and Germany.” Then it will not be necessary to issue a 
proclamation of such emergency. Would it not be considered 
entirely unnecessary that during this war every time the Presi- 
dent desired to issue a proclamation he should say that an 
emergency exists, when the very emergency provided for is the 
war itself? It weuld make unnecessary the first proclamation 
entirely. 

Mr. WEBB. It may not be necessary to have this procla- 
mation during the entire existence of the war, only in an 
emergency. You might have a cessation of hostilities and let 
down the bars. You might have a truce. That was the idea 
in leaving it to tze President to make a proclamation that an 
emergency exists. : ` 

Mr. TOWNER. I grant you that, but the condition of war, 
would not exist between ths United States and Germany then. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; it would. A war will exist between the 
United States and Germany, until there is a treaty of peace, 
strictly and technically speaking. 

Mr. TOWNER. That must be done by operation of law, and 
therefore no condition of law will exist. 

Mr. WEBB. We want to give the President the power to 
say that an emergency exists or does not exist. 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not offer that as an amendment. I 
just present that for the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. COMSTOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. . 

Mr. COMSTOCK. Section 4 has been referred to—I do not 
know whether there is any difference as to the construction, but 
if the gentleman from North Carolina cares to express himself 
on that subject I would be glad. This is in the form of an in- 
terrogatory : That a national emergency may exist; that is, the 
facts may exist, but so far as making this section effectual, 
national emergencies do not exist until the President recognizes 
them and issues a proclamation? 

Mr. WEBB. That is correct. 

Mr. COMSTOCK. Then the existence of an emergency de- 
pends entirely upon the President, and whether any action shall 
be taken on that condition which he recognizes depends upon 
his judgment. Then the true conditions and the true facts, 
apart from the proviso, are, first, that the President recognizes 
by tion an emergency, and, second, recognizes the 
right given him by his judgment to issue the proclamation pro- 
hibiting certain acts. . I did not suppose there was any differ- 
ence. 
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Mr. WEBB. I think my friend has the right interpretation. 
It might be that he would not issue a proclamation unless he 
thought the emergency of war required it. 

Now, gentlemen, I am greatly obliged to you for your pa- 
tience and the time given me. We present you a bill which 
we think each Member can afford to support—one which pro- 
tects the innocent and catches the guilty and tends to preserve 
and protect our Government. [Applause.] 

Title I, on the subject of espionage, attempts to safeguard 
and protect our national defense secrets. 

Section 1 would punish any person who, with intent or knowl- 
edge, or reason to believe that the information to be obtained is 
to be used to the injury of the United States, copies, takes, 
makes, or obtains, or attempts to copy, take, make, or obtain, 
any sketch, photograph, photographic negative, blue print, plan, 
model, instrument, and so forth, connected with the national 
defense or any copy thereof. 

Section 2 prescribes a punishment for anyone who, with like 
intent, knowledge, or reason to believe, communicates, delivers, 
transmits, or attempts to communicate, deliver, or transmit to 
any foreign Government, or faction, or agency thereof, or to 
any party or military force within such foreign Government 
any information, document, writing, code book, signal book, 
sketch, photograph, photographic negative, blue print, etc., re- 
luting to the national defense. In time of peace the punishment 
prescribed is a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 20 years, or both. In time of war the pun- 
ishment is imprisonment for not more than 30 years, or by 
death. - 

Section 3 prescribes a punishment for any person having pos- 
session of, access to, control over, or being instructed with, 
any of the things enumerated in section 2, belonging to, intended 
for, or under the control of the United States, relating to the 
national defense who willfully and without proper authority 
communicates or transmits, or attempts to communicate or 
transmit the same to any person, or willfully retains the same 
and fails to deliver it on demand to the person lawfully entitled 
to receive it, or through gross negligence permits the same to 
be removed from its proper place of custody, or delivered to 
anyone not lawfully entitled to receive it, or to be lost, stolen, 
abstracted, or destroyed. 

Section 4 authorizes the President, by proclamation, to declare 
the existence of a national emergency, arising either out of a 
war in which the United States is engaged or out of the threat 
of such a war, and by proclamation to prohibit the publishing 
or communicating of, or the attempt to publish or communicate, 
any information relating to the national defense which, in his 
judgment, is of such character that it is or might be useful to 
the enemy. By express proviso, it is declared that nothing in 
this section shall be construed to limit or restrict any discus- 
sion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Govern- 
ment or the publication of the same. 

Section 5 prescribes a punishment for anyone who, in time 
of war, willfully makes or conveys reports or statements with 
the intent to interfere with the operation of our armed forces, 
or to promote the success of the enemy, or who willfully causes 
or attempts to cause insubordination, disloyalty, or refusal of 
duty in the armed forces of the United States. 

Section 6 provides for the punishment of a conspiracy on the 
part of two or more persons to commit the offense designated in 
sections 2, 4, or 5. ‘ 

Section 7 provides a punishment for any person who harbors 
or conceals a person whom he knows, or has reasonable grounds 
to believe or suspect, has committed or is about to commit any 
of the offenses enumerated in this title. 

Section 8 preserves the jurisdiction of the general courts- 
martial, military commissions, and naval courts-martial under 
existing law. 

Section 9 extends the jurisdiction of offenses under this title 
to the high seas or elsewhere within the admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

Section 10 simply repeals the act of March 8, 1911, entitled 
“An act to prevent the disclosure of national-defense secrets.” 

Title TI deals with foreign and domestic vessels in the ports of 
the United States. . 

Section 200 provides that when the President declares a 
national emergency to exist the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the President, may make rules and regulations 
governing the anchorage and movement of any vessel, foreign 
or domestic, in the territorial waters of the United States; 
that he may inspect the vessel at any time; place guards 
thereon, and if necessary to secure such vessel from damage 
or injury or to prevent damage or injury to any harbor or waters 
of the United States or to secure the observance of the rights 
and obligations of the United States, may take full possession 
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and control of the vessel and remove from the vessel its officers 
and crew and all other persons not specially authorized to 
remain aboard. Within the territorial waters of the Canal Zone 
the Governor of the Panama Canal is authorized to act instead 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Section 201 provides for the forfeiture of the vessel and the 
punishment of those in charge of the vessel for failure to com- 
ply with the regulations authorized to be made in the preceding 
section, or for obstructing or interfering with the exercise of 
any power conferred by this title. 

Section 202 prohibits the owner, master, or person in charge 
of any private vessel in the territorial waters of the United 
States from willfully causing or permitting the destruction or 
injury of the vessel or from knowingly permitting it to be used 
as a place of resort for those conspiring or preparing to commit 
any offense against the United States or in violation of the 
treaties of the United States or, the obligations of the United 
States under the law of nations, and so forth. As a penalty it 
provides for the forfeiture of the vessel and the punishment of 
those guilty of the acts condemned. 

Section 203 authorizes the President to employ such part of 
the land or naval forces of the United States as he may deem 
necessary to execute the provisions of this title. 3 

Title III prescribes a punishment for any person who sets fire 
to a vessel within the jurisdiction of the United States, or a 
vessel of American registry on the high seas, or tc its cargo, or 
who tampers with its motive power or instrumentalities of 
navigation, or places bombs or explosives upon it, or does any 
other act to or upon it with the intent to injure or endanger its 
safety or the safety of its cargo or persons on board. 

Title IV makes it a criminal offense while the United States 
is at war to unlawfully injure or destroy by fire or explosives, 
or to attempt to so injure or destroy any article cr the place 
wherein it is produced or stored with the intent to prevent, 
interfere with, or obstruct, the exportation of such article from 
the United States. 

Title V, under the subject of enforcement of neutrality, is 
designed to eneble this Government to better maintain its posi- 
tion as a neutral nation in time of war to which the United 
States is not a party. 

Under section 500 the President or person authorized by him 
is given power to withhold clearance from or forbid the depar- 
ture of any vessel during a war when the United States is a 
neutral nation, whenever there is reasonable cause to believe 
that the vessel is about to carry fuel, arms, ammunition, ete., 
to any warship, tender, or supply ship of a foreign belligerent 
nation in violation of the laws or treaties of the United States 
or of the obligations of the United States under the law of 
nations. 

Section 501 gives the President power, under the same condi- 
tions, to detain any vessel (other than one which has entered 
our ports as a public vessel) which is armed or is manifestly 
built for warlike purposes, or has been conveited into a vessel 
suitable for warlik> purposes, until the owner or person in 
charge furnishes satisfactory proof that the vessel will not be 
employed to cruise against or attempt to commit hostilities upon 
the subjects or property of a foreign country with which the 
United States is at peace, and that the vesscl will not be sold or 
delivered to any belligerent nation or any agent or citizen 
thereof. 

Section 502 prescribes a penalty for doing or attempting to 
do the things prohibited in the two preceding sections. 

Sectien 503 makes it unlawful for the master, owner, or per- 
son having charge of a vessel built, equipped, or armec, or 
converted into a vessel of war tc send the vessel out of the 
jurisdiction of the United States during the existence of a war 
in which the United States is a neutral nation for the purpose 
of delivering it to a belligerent nation or an agent or citizen 
thereof, or with reasonable cause to believe that it will be em- 
ployed in the service of such belligerent nation after it leaves 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

In addition to the facts now required by law to be set out in 
the masters’ and shippers’ manifests before clearance will be 
issued, section 504 requires, during such time, that the person 
in charge of the vessel and also the consignor of the cargo shall 
each file a statement, duly verified, that the cargo or any part 
thereof is or is not to be delivered to other vessels in port or to 
be transshipped on the high seas; ana if it is to be so delivered 
or transshipped, stating the kind of article, the name of the 
person, corporation, etc., to whom delivery or ransshipment is 
to be made, and the value and total quantity thereof. 

Section 505 authorizes the collector of customs of the district, 
subject to review by the Secretary of the Treasury, to refuse 
clearance to a vessel when it appears not entitled thereto, or 
when there is reasonable cause to believe that the additional 
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bid by formal notice the departure of any vessel not requiring 
clearance papers; and thereupon it is made unlawful for such 
vessel to depart from the port or from the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

Section 506 prescribes a penalty not exceeding a fine of 
$10,000 or imprisonment of not more than five years, or both, 
and also a forfeiture of the vessel, etc., for the violation of 
any of the provisions of this title rot otherwise provided for. 

By the provisions of section 507, where two or more parties 
conspire to violate the provisions of sections 501, 502, and 503, 
and one or more of the parties does any act to effect the object 
of the conspiracy, each of the parties to the conspiracy becomes 
subject to the penalties prescribed in these sections. 

Under the provisions of section 508, if a person belonging to 
the armed land or naval forces of a belligerent nation or fac- 
tion of such nation is interned, in the United States in accord- 
ance with the law of nations, and leaves the limits of in- 
ternment without permission or willfully overstays a leave of 
absence granted, authority is given to rearrest him and return 
him to the place of internment and there confine him for such 
period as the official of the United States in charge directs. A 
penalty of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both, is prescribed for any person subject 
to and within the jurisdiction of the United States who aids or 
entices any such interned person to escape or attempt to escape 
from the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Section 509 reenacts section 13 of the Penal Code, with 
amendments thereto, so as to prohibit the furnishing of money 
for or taking part in any military or naval expedition from 
the United States against any foreign country, or the know- 
ingly exporting or shipping or attempting to export or ship 
arms or munitions of war from the United States in connec- 
tion with such expedition or enterprise. 

Section 510 gives the President power to use such part of 
the land or naval forces of the United States as he may deem 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 

Section 511 so amends section 15 of the Penal Code as to 
include in the provisions of the section the possessions of the 
United States as well as the United States, and to grant to 
the President the additional power to detail or prevent any 
foreign vessel from departing from the United States or any 
of its possessions in all cases in which by the law of nations 
or the-treaties of the United States it is not entitled to depart. 

Section 512 simply repeals the joint resolution enacted March 
4, 1915, entitled “Joint resolution to empower the President 
to better enforce and maintain the neutrality of the United 
States.” 

Title VI deals with the seizure of arms. Section 600 gives 
authority to the officials designated to seize and detain arms 
or munitions of war, and the vessel or vehicle containing them, 
whenever an attempt is made to export or ship or take such 
arms or munitions of war out of the United States in viola- 
tion of law, or whenever there is known or probable cause to 
believe that they are to be so exported, shipped, or taken. If 
upon due inquiry it is found that the property seized was 
about to be so unlawfully exported, shipped, or taken, then it 
shall be forfeited to the United States. 

Sections 601 to 605, inclusive, prescribe the procedure in the 
courts to determine the legality of the seizure and the dispo- 
sition of the property. 

Section 606 authorizes the President to employ such part of 
the land and naval forces of the United States as he may deem 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 

Title VII deals with the disturbance of our foreign relations. 

Section 700 makes it a crime for anyone to willfully and 
knowingly make any untrue statement under oath which he 
knows or has reason to believe will or may be used to infiuence 
the measures or conduct of the United States or of any foreign 
Government or of any officer or agent of the United States or of 
any foreign Government in relation to any dispute or contro- 
versy between such foreign Government and the United States. 

Section 701 prescribes a penalty for anyone within the juris- 
diction of the United States who falsely assumes or pretends to 
be a diplomatic or consular or other official of a foreign Govern- 
ment duly accredited as sueh to the Government of the United 
States, with the intent to defraud such foreign Government or 
any person, and takes upon himself to act as such, or who in 
such pretended character demands, obtains, or attempts to ob- 
tain from such foreign Government or from any person any 
money, paper, document, or other valuable thing. 

Section 702 prescribes a penalty for any person other than a 
diplomatic or consular officer or attaché who acts in the United 
States as an agent of a foreign Government without first noti- 
fying the Secretary of State. 7 
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statement required in the preceding section is false, and to for- 


Section 708 defines the meaning of the words foreign Gov- 
ernment ” as applied to certain existing laws. 

Section 704 prescribes a punishment for those who would con- 
spire in this country to injure or destroy specific property situ- 
ate within a foreign country and belonging to a foreign Gov- 
ernment, or a political subdivision thereof, with which the 
United States is at peace when one or more of the conspirators 
commits an act in this country to further such conspiracy, if 
such injury or destruction would constitute an offense punish- 
able by imprisonment in the country where the property is situ- 
ate. This section requires that the indictment must describe 
the specific property to be injured or destroyed. 

Title VIII deals with passports. Section 800 prescribes the 
fee that shall be charged for issuing passports, and further pro- 
vides that the applicant for a passport must first submit an 
application therefor in writing, subscribed and duly verified, 
containing a true recital of every matter of fact which may be 
required by law or by any rule authorized by law to be stated 
as a prerequisite to the issuance of the passport. 

Section 801 prescribes a punishment for any person who will- 
fully and knowingly makes a false statement in the application 
for a passport with the intent to induce or secure the issuance of 
the passport either for himself or for the use of another, con- 
trary to the laws or rules regulating its issuance, or who will- 
fully and knowingly uses or attempts to use or furnishes to an- 
other for use any passport secured by means of such false 
statement. - 

Section 802 prescribes a punishment for those who willfully 
and knowingly use er attempt to use a passport issued for the 
use of another, or uses or attempts to use a passport in viola- 
tion of the conditions or restrictions therein contained, or of 
the rules prescribed and printed on the passport in pursuance 
to the laws regulating its issuance, or furnishes such passport 
to another for use by another than the person for whom it was 
issued. 

Section 803 prescribes the punishment to be administered 
to anyone upon conviction of having made, forged, counter- 
feited, mutilated, or altered any passport, with intent to use 
it or that it may be used by another; or to anyone who will- 
fully and knowingly uses or attempts to use, or furnishes to 
another for use, any such passport, or any passport validly 
issued, but which has become void thereafter by reason of some 
condition. 

Title IX prohibits the counterfeiting of the Government seal. 

Section 900 would punish anyone who fraudulently affixes the 
seal of any executive department or bureau, and so forth, 
upon any certificate, document, and so forth, and would also 
punish the person who, with knowledge of its fraudulent char- 
acter and with wrongful and fraudulent intent, uses Such cer- 
tificate, document, and so forth, or transfers it to another for 
use. 
Section 901 punishes in like manner the making or using of 
a false seal of any executive departnient, and so forth, or a 
person who with wrongful intent has possession of such falsely 
made seal. 

Section 902 also makes it a crime and prescribes a punish- 
ment for anyone who falsely makes, forges, or counterfeits any 
naval, military, or official pass or permit. 

Title X deals with the subject of search warrants. 

Section 1000 sets out the necessary procedure to have a 
search warrant issued. 

Section 1001 prescribes the procedure to be followed by the 
judge upon a proper application for a search warrant having 
been made, and directs how it shall be served when issued. 

Section 1002 lays down the procedure to be followed after 
the seizure has been made. 

Section 1003 directs that the search warrant shall not issue 
to any other than an officer of the United States duly author- 
ized te enforce, or assist in the enforcement of, any law 
thereof or to a person duly authorized therefor by the 
President. 

Section 1004 prescribes the punishment to be administered 
to anyone who knowingly and willfully obstructs or resists or 
assaults any officer while serving or attempting to serve a 
search warrant. 5 

Title XI deals with the use of the mails. 

Mails of such character as would be in violation of any of 
the provisions of this act, or which are of a treasonable or 
anarchistic character, are declared to be nonmailable matter 
and are barred from the mails by section 1100. 

Section 1101 makes it a crime and prescribes a punishment 
for any person who uses or attempts to use the mails for 
transmitting matter declared by this title to be nonmailable. 
Jurisdiction to try the offender is vested either in the courts 
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where the nonmailable matter was mailed or in any district 
to which it was carried for delivery. 

Title XII defines various terms in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. To be recognized in my own right. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I am a member of the committee, and I am in 
favor of the bill except one section. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. WEBB], has well said, the committee has given serious con- 
sideration to the problems presented in this measure. 

The question may arise as to why such drastic provisions 

should be adopted to be part of the law of the land during 
peace times. It is perfectly apparent that a spy or a hireling 
of a foreign government who seeks to get information with 
reference to our national defense finds his best opportunity in 
large measure at a time when possibly the officials of this 
Nation or the citizens of the Republic have no suspicion that he 
is engaged in any such work. This measure is so framed as to 
prohibit the securing of such information. And when I say 
“this measure” I mean Title I, the first 10 sections of this bill. 
It is so framed as to prohibit the getting of information re- 
lating to the national defense in peace times with any intent 
to make use of that information in a manner which will be to 
the injury of the United States. Clearly this ought to be pro- 
hibited. 
_ That section is followed by another one, which makes it an 
offense to communicate information relating to the national de- 
fense procured with that intent. These two sections are equally 
applicable in peace and war times, with the exception that in 
the second section if it is violated during war the penalty is 
more severe. 

Now, my colleagues on the committee are aware of my atti- 
tude with relation to section 4 of this bill, and I am unalterably 
opposed to the provisions of section 4 of this measure, be- 
cause, I submit, it is placing a wide authority in the hands of 
the President. It will place in his hands such power that, no 
matter how well-intentioned he may be in the enforcement of 
this regulation or the conditions of the proclamation, in its en- 
forcement innocent publishers—and there are such—may suffer 
unjustly, and it will work great hardship. 

The newspapers of the country will probably continue to be 
published whether this section is retained in the bill or not. 
But we have to-day a censorship of the press which has been 
in vogue for several weeks, and it has been followed by the 
publishers of the newspapers simply at the request of the de- 
partments. I submit that the President, as Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces of the Nation. is now yested with 
authority to exercise the right of censorship over the news- 
papers of this Nation with relation to information useful to 
the enemy, so that we need not write into the law such a 
stringent provision as this. The Secretary of the Navy, as is 
known, has asked the newspapers of the country not to publish 
news with reference to the arrival or departure of vessels in 
and from the ports of the United States, and I have watched 
with some care the various newspapers which come to my 
office and others which from time to time I see, and I have yet 
to see any news published with reference to the arrival or de- 
parture or ships to or from our shores. So I say that this pro- 
vision in section 4 can be covered in a similar manner. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. s 

Mr. IGOE. Suppose some newspaper, desiring to be very 
enterprising, publishes some information which this voluntary 
censorship prohibits. What punishment is there for it? 

Mr. WALSH. What information does the gentleman mean? 

Mr. IGOE. Information that this voluntary censorship would 
prohibit the publication of, or which the papers are requested 
not to publish. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the punishment now? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know that there is any. 

Mr. IGOE. Does not the gentleman think some of the news- 
papers might violate that voluntary censorship in time of 
stress? ` 

Mr. WALSH. But they have not. 

Mr. IGOE. Suppose they should. This law is intended to 
exist for some time. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but this section as it is incorporated in 
the bill gives the President legislative power to say what infor- 
mation is or might be useful to the enemy, and nobody knows 


and nobody can find out what it might be under the proclama- 
tion, and he can refer this to a censorship bureau, which I 
understand has already been created, and which will pass upon 


this 3 

Mr. „IGOE. Under this censorship, which you say is suffi- 
cient, who passes on it now? 

Mr. WALSH. The heads of the departments, with reference 
to the movement, arrival, and departure of vessels. 

Mr. IGOE. If they are willing to abide by that, what harm 
is there in punishing those who violate these restrictions? 

Mr. WALSH. If they are willing to abide by that, why write 
it into the law? 

Mr. IGOE. Because they might violate it. 

Mr. WALSH. Have they violated it? Does the gentleman 
know of an instance where the present censorship has been 
violated? 

Mr. IGOE. I saw the statement in the newspapers that after 
the Secretary of the Navy had requested the newspapers not to 
publish information about ships leaving these shores the Secre- 
tary of the Navy had rebuked two newspapers of this country 
for disregarding his request. 

Mr. WALSH. Have they repeated the offense? 

Mr. IGOE. I do not know. I do not read the papers enough 
to know. The gentleman probably does. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the gentleman satisfied that a rebuke 
from a high Government official would be ample punishment? 

Mr. IGOE. No. I will tell you what I think about it. 
I think that as long as we are going to have rules to prohibit 
the publication of information useful to the enemy any news- 
paper that violates it in the face of knowing the possible effect 
at that publication ought to receive some punishment under the 
aw. 

Mr. WALSH. What kind of information has the gentleman 
in mind? 

Mr. IGOE. Well, I do not know. 

x Mr. WALSH. No; and that is just the trouble. Nobody 
nows. 

Mr. IGOE. I am willing to leave it to the department. 

Mr. WALSH. We have not had a gentleman before our com- 
mittee who could tell us the kind of information that this see- 
tion was framed to cover. 

Mr. IGOE. No; but the newspapers are very willing to ac- 
cept these regulations that are being made now; and under 
this section I take it that the President will make rules that 
will be no niore stringent than the ones that are made now. I 
suppose ‘they may be changed from day to day. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman refer to the regulations 
or censorship that are in effect now? 

Mr. IGOE. Those that the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. WALSH. That who is talking about? 

Mr. IGOE. By the Secretary of the Navy and by the Secre- 
tary of War, which are being so well adhered to by the news- 


papers. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman knows well that section 4 as 
reported by his committee is not the language to which assent 
was given by the newspaper men at their conference. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman knows that the Attorney General 
said the newspapers were satisfied with the section, which we 
afterwards found they, were not satisfied with. At least they 
changed their minds, perhaps, as a good many people-do. As 
far as I am concerned, I do not suppose you can draw a section 
that will be satisfactory to all he newspapers. Phey would 
rather have no restrictions at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, this section applies to others be- 
sides the newspapers. The newspapers as a whole are as 
patriotic as the average citizen. There may be exceptions, but 
we ought to be reasonable. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman knows I have been rather in- 
clined to be very lenient with these restrictions. I do not want 
to see people deprived of the right to criticize and comment 
upon the actions of the Government, and I do not want the 
newspapers to be deprived of that right, because we must have 
discussions of these matters and criticism of them, but I do 
not want the right given to the newspapers or to the citizens 
to publish er communicate information useful to the enemy, 
and I am willing to leave it to somebody to say what inferma- 
tion that is. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. If I recollect the gentleman's attitude 
aright, he was willing to strike out the “information” in sec- 
tion 2, which might be communicated, but he prefers that the 
word “information” be retained in section 4 with relation to 
the communicating or publishing. The publishing will be done 
by the newspapers, but all the communications will not be car- 
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ried by the newspapers. A man may send a telegram, perfectly 
innocently, and it may be in violation of this proclamation, or it 
might be useful to the enemy although it may never reach the 
enemy; and as was pointed out by the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, you can not specify in the proclamation just 
what information is going to be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. IGOE. I will say to the gentleman that we are not going 
to deprive the people of this country of a law because we can- 
not satisfy everybody. The safety of the country comes first 
and we must do the best we can. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the genfleman think that with the 
elimination of section 4 we are powerless to punish the publica- 
tion of information that might be useful to the enemy? 

Mr. IGOE. Not powerless, no; but I think under section 4 we 
ean prohibit the publication of some things that there might be 
some question about under the other section. i 

Mr. WALSH. Not unless in the judgment of the President 
he proclaims to the world that it might be useful to the enemy. 
You can not choke all avenues of news. The papers will get 
news and they will publish it. An item that we have in Con- 
gress appropriated $3,000,000,000 might or might not be useful 
to the enemy, and this item of news could be deleted by a 
censorship board. 

Mr. IGOE. He does not have to specify any particular in- 
formation. ` ` 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman speaking by authority? 

Mr. IGOE. I do not speak for the President any more than 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. The effect of the section was indicated by my 
question to the chairman of the committee. It will be the 
establishment of a censorship bureau, and, as was pointed out 
by my colleague from Massachusetts, the publisher of the Lon- 
don Times could not have voiced his criticism of the Govern- 
ment if they had had any such law in England at the beginning 
of this war. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. The section says: 

That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or restrict, 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Gov- 
ernment or its representatives or the publication of the same. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; criticism of the acts or policies of the 
Government or its representatives. 

Mr. PLATT. That may not be as broad as it ought to be. 
This is not the language that we first criticized. The bill has 
been changed. . 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; it is a new section in entirely different 
language and applies to differen: conditions. 

Mr. PLATT. I will say that in piping times of peace, when 
I get there, I am engaged in newspaper business. I do not ex- 
actly like this, but 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think a section such as this 
would be necessary in order for him to conduct a perfectly fair 
and loyal publication? 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman knows that information gets into 
the newspapers not necessarily by intent, that news agencies 
gather the news, and therefore I think a censorship is a good 
thing to prevent information being sent out by these agencies 
and thus getting it into the newspapers. 

Mr, WALSH. Then it is the opinion of the gentleman that 
this would authorize the establishment of a censorship bureau? 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose it would, and’ I suppose that is the 


purpose. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Suppose a newspaper is about to publish the 
fact that there were only a certain number of troops sent to a 
certain transport when there ought to have been a greater 
number. Is it supposed that we shall submit that statement 
to the censor and only be subject to punishment if it is for- 
bidden to publish it, or is it intended that if he publishes that 
statement in disobedience of the censor he shall be punished? 
Is that what the bill tries to cover? Suppose a censor gives a 
nuu permission to publish a statement; can he plead that as a 

ar? 

Mr. WALSH. I understand so. 

Mr. GARDNER, It does not say so. 

Mr. WALSH. No, it does not say so; but it is intended, in my 
opinion, to be administered in exactly that way. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it not a protection to the newspaper man 
if it does establish a censorship? 

Mr. WALSH. In that case it would be; but suppose instead 


of that the newspaper man said that it is rumored that on such 
and such a date so many troops are to be sent to such a place, 
and if that be true the War Department ought to be sandbagged, 


or some similar expression. He could give that information 
in the manner of criticism under this section. He could plead 
within the proviso that he was criticizing the acts and policies 
of the Government. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that is hardly a fair assumption from 
the language. This applies to information given out and 
already public. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think so; it is criticism of the acts and 
poficies of the Government. The policy might be formulated long 
before any affirmative act was done in pursuance of the policy. 

Mr. PLATT. He must know first what the policy is. 

Mr. WALSH. Tue policy of the Government may or may not 
have been announced. It may relate to statements made before 
a committee of Congress or on the floor of the House or Senate. 

Mr. GARDNER. Would it not be a protection to the news- 
paper man to have a censorship? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think so. I do not think the press of 
the country ought to be compelled to submit to such an arbitrary 
censorship, more drastic than ever in Russia under the Czar. 

Mr. GARDNER. If you do not have a censor to whom to sub- 
mit the matters, a man may incidentally find himself liable to a 
fine of $10,000 and imprisonment. 

Mr. WALSH. I think you will find plenty of people listile to 
punishment under the provisions of the bill who do not dream 
of it to-day. But to think the entire press must submit prac- 
tically every news item to the censors, because the President 
can, in his judgment, say such item “might be” useful to the 
enemy is clearly an invasion of the freedom of the press. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman contend that there should 
be no sort of censorship of newspapers in a time of war? 

Mr. WALSH. I have made no such contention, 

Mr. TILSON. I understood the gentleman to say that in an- 


swer to his colleague. 


Mr. WALSH. I said that newspapers should not be required 
to submit to this broad censorship. I stated at the outset of my 
remarks that I believed the President as Commander in Chief 
of the Arne and Navy now has ample authority to say what 
information shall be given to the newspapers or what shall be 
published. 

Nr. TILSON. The gentleman realizes that some information 
absolutely true, and because it is true, would be all the more 
harmful. 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
movement of troops. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The illustration is not a happy 
one in the establishment of a censorship. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know how happy it is, but I know 
that the censorship is established, and I doubt if the gentle- 
tleman or any other Member of this body can to-day find out 
where the cruiser Montana is; and if Members of the House 
ean not do so, I doubt if members of the press can. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have a son on a battleship, 
and I do not know where that battleship is. 

Mr. WALSH. And that censorship was established without 
any such law as this. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; that was established with- 
out any authority of law; and now, with respect to the other 
illustration, as to whether there should be publication of a criti- 
cism of the feeding of the troops, I do not think that that is a 
matter that should be censored. I think the public should have a 
right to criticize the administration with respect to matters that 
do not reyeal to the enemy the troops or the whereabouts or 
movements; but as to whether or not they are properly fed, 
that is a matter that should. be left open to the widest 
criticism. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the gentleman from Kansas that 
the particular phase to which he refers is covered in the proviso 
and also in the following section. Now, with reference to this 
chapter on espionage—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On that point of the proviso, is it not 
true that the criticism must be so worded and necessarily lim- 
ited to a general criticism of policy, and it could not disclose 
any facts in bringing out the criticism? Let us assume that a 
division or a camp were improperly fed, and that owing to that 
the whole division was disabled and for that reason could not 
be mobilized. The newspapers and everyone else, would be 
estopped from bringing out those facts because it would reveal 
the actual condition of that camp or regiment, 


And that would be true of the 
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Mr. WALSH. I will say to the gentleman in reply to his 
question that in another legislative body there was an addi- 
tional proviso added to this section which would prohibit any 
criticism which would convey any information prohibited by 
the foregoing part of the section, but that was stricken out by 
the House Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD, In view of what the gentleman has just said, 
would not the proclamation of the President be limited to such 
publication as would be useful to the enemy? 

Mr. WALSH. -Not such publication as would be useful but 
such publication as might be, and he could make that in the 
broadest possible way. He could say by proclamation that he 
prohibited the publication of any information relating to the 
national defense, “ because in my judgment it might be useful 
to the enemy.” 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman will admit, if it be true that 
it would be or might be useful to the enemy, that he ought to 
have the power in time of war to prevent its publication. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I contend he has it now. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman contends that there is no pen- 
alty at present; that the President can prohibit something, but 
that he can not punish for violation of his proclamation. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I think if the prior sections are examined 
it will be seen that a penalty is provided. He can prohibit, but 
with relation to information of that character, of course, any 
information might be useful to the enemy. Information of that 
character is in the custody of some one, and the President can 
absolutely prohibit its being imparted to anyone else. 

Mr. PLATT. But suppose some one gets it and publishes it. 
He can not punish him. 

Mr. WALSH. He can punish the person who imparted the 
information, and under another section the person making it 
public can be also heavily punished. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman knows the character of some 
of the newspapers in some of our large cities. Does he not think 
it might be a wise thing to have a chance to impose a penalty 
upon some of them? I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes. I think you can punish them, but I 
do not think you ought to throttle them in this way. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May I ask my colleague from New York 
a question? 

Mr..WALSH. I prefer to have the gentleman do that in his 
own time. As I stated, the portion of this bill with relation to 
espionage was the one which gave cause to most of the criticism 
which has arisen with reference to this proposed measure; but 
there are other sections of the bill which are equally important, 
and as to which, we are advised, the department was powerless 
to act in order to safeguard property and the rights of the Na- 
tion, as well as to make secure its harbors and other waters. 

As to the title relating to vessels in the ports of the United 
States, I am willing to admit possibly there is no present need 
for such legislation, because practically all of the vessels to 
which this would apply are owned wholly or in part by the Gov- 
ernment or the citizens of the Government with which we are 
now at war, but I believe it is wise to have this legislation on 
our statute books. There is also a prohibition and penalty 
for violation thereof relating to injuring vessels by setting them 
afire or placing explosives thereon. We have aiso incorporated 
a section to punish the destruction of any article or the place 
in which it is produced or stored intended for exportation. 

The title with. relation to the enforcement of neutrality is 
presented to the committee after most careful consideration by 
the Treasury Department and the Attorney General. We have 
incorporated a section entitled “nine,” which I understand is 
similar to laws abroad with relation to counterfeiting or tam- 
pering with military passes, and I assume the author of this 
section, who is a member of the committee, expects to explain 
his provision and the necessity therefor. Now, with relation 
to Title XI, the use of the mails, I would say that it is much 
milder in character 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield on 
Title VI before he proceeds to the other? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In subdivision 604, under Title 
VI, there is a provision that after certain legal proceedings have 
been had in respect to rights of property that the property may 
be returned to the owner upon the payment by the owner of 
costs, which, I take it, includes attorney’s fees. On what theory 
did the committee report a provision that would require the 
rightful owner of property to pay the costs before he would be 
entitled to possession of the property? 

Mr. GARD. I beg your pardon, is the gentleman address- 
ing me? 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
who has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. This relates to the seizure of arms intended 
to be exported from the United States in violation of law and 
authorizes the authorities to seize those arms and if, after trial, 
it is found by the jury, if a jury is demanded, that they were 
not so intended the owner 

5 CAMPBELL of Kansas, To that property paying all the 
costs 

Mr. WALSH. Paying the costs and legal expenses. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Now, why is not the owner of 
the property, when it is decided by a trial or a series of trials 
that his property was not intended for a wrongful use, entitled 
to possession of it without the payment of all these legal ex- 
penses, which perhaps would amount to a confiscation of his 
property ? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; he can give bond. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; but why should he be re- 
quired to give a bond? 

Mr. WALSH. Because a month after he gets the property 
back he may attempt to violate it in the same way. 

8577 CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; but the court has de- 
cided —— 

Mr. WALSH. In that particular instance it is not intended, 
although personally I think very likely the costs might be 
assessed on the Government. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think if he is entitled to his 
property it ought to be returned free to him of all payment of 
costs, 

Mr. WALSH. I have no authority to accept an amendment, 
but I suppose the committee will be glad to consider it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Before the gentleman goes 
into a discussion concerning the regulation matter in the mails 
I would like to ask him if this entire measure is intended to be 
a war measure—that is to say, an emergency measure? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I think that a majority of the provisions 
are intended to apply in time of peace, but the punishment in 
time of war for some violations is more severe. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would that apply to the 
publication of anarchistic statements? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, neutrality applies in time of peace. 
The provisions relating to the enforcement of neutrality, search 
warrants, passports, counterfeiting, and the like, apply in time 
of peace. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. How about the publication 
of anarchistic articles in newspapers; is that a war measure? 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That is intended to be enforced in time of 
peace, They can be refused the use of the mails in peace or war 
times. Anything of a treasonable or anarchistic nature is de- 
clared to be nonmailable. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? Is this to be permanent law? 

Mr. WALSH. I understand it is until repealed or modified. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What should go through the 
mails is usually left to the judgment of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well, I would say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that, as I understand, the present law gives the post- 
masters of the various offices the right to exclude certain 
matter from the mails, such as obscene matter and lottery 
tickets, and the like, under existing law, and in this section we 
simply add to the class of matter that is nonmailable and which 
will be excluded by the postmasters. 

It will not necessarily have to be sent down here to the de- 
partment. The postmaster where it is sought to mail it is em- 
powered to and probably will refuse to receive it, as he does 
under existing law with reference to lottery tickets, und so 
forth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let us look into this a little. 
I come from a district that is very peaceable and law abiding; 
but in that district and in western Washington we have had 
I. W. W. riots off and on for years, and nearly all of them 
started over wages and developed into free-speech riots; we 
have had numerous socialistic “community” towns, and we 
had an anarchist and free-love settlement that gloated over the 
assassination of McKinley, and which was punished by having 
its post office taken away; and we have some socialists there, 
graduates of Harvard and Yale, who have gone the free-press 
limit. They have never been punished for treasonable words, 
but one of them was punished after trial in court for a so-called 
immoral article entitled“ Nudes and Prudes.” That was done 
by act of law rather than by proclamation of the Postmaster 
General. The defense was the rights of a free press, but it 
was proved that the articles went too far against morality. 


I was addressing the gentleman 
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Now, then, this bill, if enacted, means that in the future articles 
that actually are treasonable, or near-treasonable, or seditious, 
or suspicous in any way would be subject to the ruling of whom- 
ever happens to be high in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. WALSH. We have a solicitor in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And his opinion would pre- 
vail without a court trial. Asa matter of fact, whether we like 
these article or not, and we know we do not like them, this 
is legislation against a free press in the United States, is it 
not? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think so. Does not the gentleman 
think that the mails should be prohibited from carrying cer- 
tain matter? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Of course, I want to see 
treason suppressed, war times or peace times, but we must re- 
member the Constitution guarantees free speech and a free press. 
Personally, I do not believe that a man like Bill Hayward 
should be permitted to stand up in Carnegie Music Hall in 
New York City alongside of Lincoln Steffens and preach trea- 
son and near-treason, as I heard them when it looked like war 
with Mexico. Neither do I think the book of this Indiana 
socialist, Kirkpatrick, or whatever is his name, entitled“ War? 
What For?” should be permitted to circulate at all. 

Mr. WALSH. It will not be circulated through the mails if 
this becomes a law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That book has run into sev- 
eral editions, over 100,000 copies. There is a way to get at 
such matters without giving the Postmaster General so much 
direct power. 

Mr. WALSH. If it is treasonable or anarchistic in its char- 
acter, if this bill becomes a law, this book will not go through 
the mails, because of this first section in this title. And if they 
published that speech or the article that was read from the 
desk, which did not go into the Recorp, in a daily paper, and 
this bill becomes a law, that paper can not be carried through 
the mail. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But the book or the news- 
paper can still be printed and circulated by express or by news- 
boy or otherwise, and peddled out at Socialist lectures. The 
truth of this thing is, that we are going to make an effort to 
abridge free press and free speech under the guise that it is a 
war necessity, when we have not got the nerve to come out and 
take care of it in a legal and proper way within the Constitution. 
We are treading on dangerous ground, I believe. I hope to dis- 
cuss this matter later, and I apologize to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] for infringing on his time. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, Mr. Speaker, as the chairmar pointed 
out, the act also contains a new title condensing certain general 
provisions and definitions. As I understand it, it was the inten- 
tion of the committee that those general provisions should apply 
to the terms wherever found in the bill. To conclude, with the 
exception of the section that I have criticized, I submit there is 
a real need for this legislation, and that without it the various 
departments of the Government will be powerless to cope with 
certain situations that have been and are confronting us. For 
instance, we were told that some of the ships which were tied 
up in our harbors were used as places wherein plots were being 
hatched against Governments with which this Nation was at 
peace; that some of those ships were crippled because of their 
machinery being tampered with and destroyed ; and that officials 
of the Coast Guard of the Treasury Department boarded some 
of the ships and attempted to go below and see what was going 
on, but were resisted. They found the hatehways and the doors 
were under lock and key. And the department officials then 
were without authority to forcibly go below and take steps to 
prevent further destruction of those engines and other motive 
power upon those ships. 

Now, in the. passage of this bill we would have authority, 
should the occasion again arise, to prevent, by seizing the ships 
and placing guards thereon, the destruction or tampering with 
the motive power. I trust that the provisions of the bill, with 
55 . of the section I have pointed out, may be enacted 

nto law. 

I wish to state that this measure is under consideration in 
another body at the present time, and some amendments have 
been made in the sections which have already been considered 
by that other body which do not appear in the draft as re- 
ported to the House. We have had public hearings, and outside 
of possibly three or four exceptions the only people who ob- 
jected to section 5 of the bill were representatives of hoboes and 
representatives of people who, to my mind, are worse than 
anarchists, because they profess to be American citizens and 
seem to boast of the fact that they do not care to be loyal to 
their Government. You may be told about the censors abroad. 


Well, if you are, there must be some point at which we ean 
cease being imitators. The censorship is based on the assump- 
tion that the press fs disloyal. I do not believe it; certain papers 
may be. They can be dealt with. I think that if we have such 
people as that in our midst we should have some law to punish. 
them for any affirmative acts which might injure our Govern- 
ment, or weaken it in time of peace, of cripple it in time of war. 

Mr, Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman explain the purport, 
the meaning, and intent of section 13, under section 509, on 
page 46? 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that is to prevent filibustering 
expeditions being set on foot within our borders and to punish 
anybody who begins, sets on foot, provides or prepares the 
means for, or furnishes the money for, or takes part in, any 
military or naval enterprise to be carried on from here against 
any foreign nation with which the United States is at peace. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For instance, the United States is not at 
war with the Empire of Austria-Hungary at this time. That is 
correct. is it not? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I do not know that we have declared war 
with Austria-Hungary, but I should venture a guess that we are 
at war with that country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Assuming that we are not, this would pre- 
vent, then, Americans of Hungarian or Austrian descent from in 
any way helping a Hungarian Republie being realized? 

Mr. WALSH. This would prevent whom? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Any American citizen or any person in 
this country giving aid and assistance to bring about a Republic 
in Hungary. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It would also prevent anyhody sending any 
money to Ireland, would it not? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For the purpose of carrying on the Irish 
cause—would it not? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think so, unless that money was to 
help arm troops to fight against England, with whom we are 
now allied in the greatest war in all history. That ought now 
not to be permitted, in my judgment, as it would be similar to 
fighting against us, or aiding Germany who is our enemy.“ 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman’s interpretation is different 
from mine. 

Mr. WALSH. I am giving you my interpretation. 
think so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would the gentleman be in favor of mak- 
ing the section so clear that there shall be no mistake about it? 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman thinks there is any doubt 
about it, or anything that is not clear. he can offer an amend- 
ment embodying such language as he thinks proper to improve 
it. I can not speak for the committee. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 


I do not 


nized. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I do not expect to speak at 
any great length upon this bill. The chairman [Mr. Wess] 
explained it quite fully. I desire only to call attention to some 
criticisms made upon it. This bill came to us from the Attorney 
General. It deals with a number of matters related to neu- 
trality, or the national defense, which the Government thinks it 
is necessary to pass at this time. In a measure it is an emer- 
gency bill. This war and the situation prior to it with the 
difficulties that grew out of factional activities in this country 
made it necessary that we should pass such a statute for the 
purpose of better preserving our neutrality, protecting this 
Government against interference on the part of foreign nations 
in our affairs, and to punish various acts that may be detri- 
mental to this country. 

Attention has been called to the general character of the bill, 
and I do not care to go minutely into the details of it. I desire 
to call attention to section 4, the espionage provision, and per- 
haps one or two other sections against which a good deal of 
criticism has been directed by the press and to which attention 
has been called by Members on this floor. In my judgment 
section 4 ought to remain in the bill. The committee took a 
good deal of time in considering it. We practically rewrote it. 
The original proposition was very much more drastic than the 
one that is now’ in the bill. 

I want to call your attention to the plan of this espionage 
chapter. The first section prohibits anyone from securing in- 
formation with the intent or knowledge or reason to believe 
that the information is to be used to the injury of the United 
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States. The second section. prohibits communicating any in- 
formation to an enemy with intent or knowledge or reason to 
believe that it is to be used to the injury of the United States. 
The third section prohibits officers, employees, and other peo- 
ple intrusted with information from divulging that information. 
It is perhaps a little broader than that, but that is the general 
purpose of the section. 

Section 4 is intended to cover in a more general fashion 
publications that may be injurious to the Government. No one 
can tell at this time just what information may be injurious, 
Information harmless to-day may be injurious six months from 
now. It is exceedingly difficult to frame a general statute that 
would be so all-embracing as to cover all matters that ought to 
be prohibited, and at the same time exclude the acts which are 
not injurious. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like the gentleman to state whether 
he thinks this section in any way interferes with or conflicts 
with the first amendment to the Constitution, which in sub- 
stance prohibits Congress from enacting any law which abridges 
the freedom of the press or the freedom of speech? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I do not think so. Of course, I 
realize that the President might make a regulation that might 
be too broad. But we have to assume that the President will 


obey the Constitution, and that he will make his regulations f 


conform to it, I do not anticipate any trouble on that account. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman knows that under this pro- 
vision of the Constitution Congress can not enact any statute 
which abridges or restricts or controls the freedom of the press. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, yes; byt we have a large number of 
statutes prohibiting various abuses of the press and of free 
speech, passed under State constitutions containing the same 
prohibition. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand the National Government has 
never but once enacted a national law which applied any con- 
trol or limitation to the press, and that was in the sedition act 
passed in 1798. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That never was before the Supreme Court. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand Mr. Jefferson would not enforce 
these laws because he said these laws were unconstitutional 
and void. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Well, if Mr. Jefferson did say so I think 
he was wrong. However, I do not know enough about the 
sedition laws, so that my opinion on the subject would be 
worth nothing. < 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. You are talking about section 4? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Allow me to read: 5 

During any national emergency resulting from a war to which the 
United States is a party— 

Now, a man might do anything until the President of the 
United States makes his proclamation. But suppose he makes 
his proclamation when Congress has not declared war. Could 
there be a conviction? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think so, because the phrase following 
the language just read says: 


or from threat of such war. 


Mr. CANNON. Threat by whom? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I presume there would be no great difi- 
culty in ascertaining that war was threatened. The President 
is the proper party to find and declare that fact, and if he does 
find it, I do not believe the courts would disturb his finding. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me put a question. All criminal statutes 
and statutes imposing a penalty are strictly construed. Just 
let me put a question that has absolutely arisen. The Presi- 
dent is Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. He 
recognized Carranza as the head of a legal Government in 
Mexico. Yet, as Commander in Chief, without Congress having 
declared a war—and the power rests with Congress alone to 
declare war—he ordered the Army across into Mexico, for 
what? To bring Villa, dead or alive, and the Army did go in 
100 or 200 miles, and there were two battles. Now, suppose 
this statute had been in existence at that time, and the procla- 
mation had been issued, would the indictment have to show 
that there was war? Is not that the first thing that must be 
alleged? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; a threat of war and a finding by the 
President of that fact is sufficient. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. 
by proclamation. 


The President can not make war 
Congress alone has the authority to make 


war. Now, suppose he had made the proclamation, without 
Congress having declared war, and had put the Army into 
Mexico. Could anybody be punished, without first alleging that 
there was a war with Mexico, and proof that there was a war 
with Mexico? Mind you, this statute must be strictly con- 
strued, and without the allegation of a war and a proclamation 
by the President there could be no conviction, 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. If the gentleman will permit me, the lan- 
guage goes a good deal further than the part he has read. It 
says that during any national emergency resulting from a war 
in which the United States is a party, or from the threat of 
such war, the President may declare so and so. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; but suppose you had indicted a man, 
and you were the prosecuting officer, and my friend here wase 
the judge before whom the trial was had. Would you have to 
prove first that there was a war? 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. No. 

Mr. CANNON. In the case I have supposed—a war with 
Mexico? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. 

Mr. CANNON. Can the President make war by proclamation? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The President would have the right to de- 
termine whether war was threatened, and when he made that 
finding, if he had any evidence that fairly supported his finding, 
it would be conclusive on our courts. They would make no 
inquiry beyond that. 

Mr. CANNON. I think if the gentleman was the presiding 
judge and I was the prosecuting officer he would grant a new 
trial in a holy minute unless I proved that there was a war. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would not. A threat of war would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. CANNON. But I am putting it in the event of war. I 
grant you if an indictment was found under this statute, war 
with Germany having been declared by Congress, that proof 
would be made, and it would have to be made before there 
could be a conviction, and then following that proof the procla- 
mation by the President. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the proclamation was to rest upon the 
finding that there was a war, then, of course, the President 
would have to find that ‘a war existed. If there was any fact 
upon which he could reasonably conclude that a war did exist, 
his finding would be conclusive. I think that is the general rule. 

Mr. CANNON. Without proof? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Even without a declaration of war. If 
they made war upon us, still it would be war. The President 
does not have the right to declare war, but he has the right to 
declare that a war does exist, that somebody else is making a 
war upon us, has he not? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I am speaking now of the nature of the 
proof. Could the President create a war on his own motion? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not believe that will occasion any 
great difficulty. The proclamation itself will prove the existence 
of the war. 

I do not believe that there can be any question of our 
power to delegate to the President the power to declare when a 
national emergency exists or of the fact that his finding will 
be binding upon the courts, provided there is any evidence upon 
which the President can base it. Whether he is right or wrong, 
his findings can not be questioned. I believe that it is the gen- 
eral rule that where you delegate to an officer the power to deter- 
mine a certain fact, his finding is conclusive if supported by any 
testimony that will reasonably support his finding. The finding 
in the proclamation will be evidence of the emergency necessary 
to authorize its issue. 

Mr. COMSTOCK. The declaration or finding would be pre- 
sumptive ‘evidence, but would it be conclusive? Would it not be 
a matter of defense to show that there was no war? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; but I do, not care to be diverted 
from the general subject. I want to éall attention to this situa- 
tion: In preparing for and carrying on this war many things 
will be done and many things will happen that ean not be antici- 
pated. Inventions and experiments will be tried, the details 
of which should remain secret; knowledge of the movements 
and numbers of troops and ships may or may not be of advan- 
tage to the enemy. Somebody should determine what may be 
published. It seems to me that the President, who is in touch 
with every department, had better, by proclamation, regulate 
these matters than have Congress attempt in a general way to 
draw a bill that will cover all these various contingencies. It 
is a good denl easier for the executive departments that have 
got to deal with these things from day to day, and know just 
where the difficulty is. They may very properly suggest what 
information ought to be prohibited. If we undertake to cover 
every situation now, perhaps a week from now or a month 
from now something else may come up requiring a new regula- 
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tion. To illustrate, take the old espionage act, which we are 
amending. It is in many respects one of the most drastic 
laws imaginable, infinitely worse than anything we propose 
to the House in this bill. Still, when the Government came to 
apply it, it was discovered that it did not cover a great many 
things that it ought to cover, and they came to us and asked 
us to amend it. Instead of using general language, as we do 
in this bill, they attempted to enumerate offenses. If we at- 
tempted to do the sume thing now I am sure as the days go by 
it would soon be discovered that we had omitted a great many 
things that ought to have been covered. In the attempt to 
make the language of that act cover everything that might be 
injurious many innocent acts are denounced by severe pen- 
salties. We must trust somebody, and it seems to me we had 
better trust the President than anyone else. We do not want 
to leave it to the executive departments. We felt that if a rule 
was to have the force of law, it ought to have the sanction of 
the President and ought to be proclaimed publicly. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Does the gentleman object to the prin- 
ciple embodied in the Senate bill? Perhaps he will let me read 
a few lines of the Senate bill, because it illustrates the funda- 
mental difference between the two bills. On page 8 of the Senate 
bill, line 19, it provides: f 

Whoever, in time of war, in violation of reasonable regulations to be 
prescribed by the President— ; 

And so forth— 
shall publish any opinion with respect to the. movement, number, de- 
seription, conditions, or disposition of the Army forces 

And so forth. 

Mr. VoLSTEAD. If I remember it correctly, it makes an enu- 
meration of certain information that is not to be published, and 
follows it up by a general prohibition against the publication of 
all information. This method is as objectionable as that adopted 
in this bill. It seems to me that it is better to use a general 
definition of an offense than to attempt to enumerate specific 
acts to be condemned. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Suppose there was an epidemic in the 
Army—and there is at this moment a considerable amount of 
infectious disease, not of a serious character—among the new 
recruits in the Navy, under the proviso in the House bill would 
it not be possible for the President by proclamation to prohibit 
any Member of the House standing on a street. corner and 
drawing public attention to the condition of the troops. If it 
developed, as it did in France and England, that munitions were 
inadequate and improper, any Member of this House, or a man 
in any other vocation, who drew public attention to the condition 
of the troops in the field by reason of the failure of judgment by 
the Department of War would be liable to imprisonment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think there is any serious danger 
of anything of the kind. In the first place, the information has 
got to be of such a character as to be useful to the enemy. Sup- 
pose they did find out that there was some disease or epidemic 
in the Army, what great harm would it do? Let us remember 
that we are living under a free government—at least, I hope 
so—and I do not believe that the man at the other end of the 
Avenue would dare to write a law that would approach any- 
thing tyrannical. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The gentleman recalls the prosecution of 
Lord Northcliffe because he declared that the munitions supplied 
to the British Army were absolutely unsuited to conditions of 
modern warfare, and compelled the appointment of Lloyd George 
as minister of munitions. The gentleman recalls that he was 
prosecuted for rendering an incomparable service to the army 
and the British Empire. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. But this provides that the information 
must be useful to the enemy. That it is information relating to 
the national defense which, in his judgment, is of such a charac- 
ter that it is or might be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. McCORMICK. In whose judgment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Well, strike out the words “in his judg- 
ment,” in line 7, if you please; if you insist that the President’s 
judgment can not be trusted, trust it to a jury. In a case like 
this—that is, during the war—we ought to trust the President. 
It seems to me that we have got to do it, whether we like to 
or not. This section is only in force during war times. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Let me say that while the law provides 
that the President shall exercise his judgment, inevitably some 
minister of the President will exercise his Judgment, which will 
be confirmed by his chief, and if a Member of Congress or other 
person discovers that the conduct of the war—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Pardon me, but I can not permit the gen- 
tleman to make his speech in my time. 

Mr. SLOAN, Will the gentleman yield to me? 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will yield to the gentleman for a ques- 
tion but not for a 

Mr. SLOAN. I did not want to make a speech. -I want to 
call the gentleman's attention to the two facts upon which the 
procedure can be predicated—one, actual war, which would be 
by act of Congress, and the other is from a threat of such war. 
I understand a threat is that act of a person which would indi- 
cate a danger to another person, and I think that is the lan- 
guage which ought to be there. If it is a threat, a threat by 
whom? Is it a threat by the President of the United States 
that he would begin a war against some other country, or king 
of another country that he would begin war against this 
country ? 

Would it not be better to couch it in such language so that 
the only time that we could resort to it would be in the case of 
actual war declared by Congress, or from his finding that there 
was an imminence of war brought about by the act of another 
nation toward this Nation? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Now the gentleman has talked about as 
much as I have. 

Mr. SLOAN. I know; but the gentleman is such an eloquent 
listenér that I wanted to entertain him. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would prefer to be excused for a mo- 
ment. I am not partial to the language in the first two lines 
of this section. I think that language is unfortunate, and my 
Sooo is that it is different from that upon which we 
agr 

It may have been inserted inadvertently in copying the bill, 
because it had to be recopied two or three different times. We 
amended it so often that we never did know what we had in 
it until it was reprinted finally. I think the gentleman, would 
render a service by offering an amendment that will clarify that 
language. It does not seem to me that that affects thé real 
merits of this controversy. As has been called to the attention 
of the House, the newspaper men realize that some provision 
like this section 4 must be passed. When they were called to- 
gether and consulted in reference to it, they conceded, as I 
understand, that they could work under a provision much more 
drastic than this, They were willing to accept it in its origi- 
nal form. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The bill refers to information that would prove 
useful to the enemy. Under that characterization would such 
a matter as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] 
mentioned here be classified as useful? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, I do not think that ordinarily it would 
be of any use to the enemy. It would be only in a very extreme 


case. 

Mr. FESS. What I wanted to get at was whether under the 
term “useful” it would mean encouragement to the enemy in 
the conviction that our forces were not being treated as they 
ought to be. Would such an interpretation as that fall within 
the purview of the language? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think so. Another section in this 
bill covers any information that would be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman understands that I am in sym- 
pathy with his purpose, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think that that criticism ought 
to be directed against this section at all. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] insists that we can get along and 
ought to get along without any prohibition of this kind, as the 
newspaper men are now good. Yes; but here is the situation: 
Suppose they are good at this time, which I believe is true 
generally, some newspaper may commence to publish matters 
that might do injury to use. Then others in competition will 
have to do the same thing. 

There is no way now to punish, and it seems to me it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we should protect the good newspapers by 
compelling the others to live up to the same standard of patri- 
otism, You can not do it by voluntary consent. They never will 
in the long run, They may do it now in the beginning of the 
war, but suppose the war drags along not only during this, but 
through next year, then it seems to me that it is quite evident 
that there may be more or less dissatisfaction, and when that 
dissatisfaction does occur there are going to be newspapers that 
will publish matters that ought not to be published, and the 
only way then to compel them to treat this country decently 
will be to have a law under which they all can be punished 
if they violate the order of the President in reference to these 
matters. 

Mr. FARR. Suppose the war should be prolonged for a year 
or two years due to weaknesses in our system of defense, and 
that the newspapers caustically or otherwise called attention 
to those things? : 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. That might happen. 

Mr. FESS. They would have the right to do that. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. They have a right to criticize under the 
proviso attached to this section. We have sought to guard 
these men, to give them the right to criticize and comment upon 
the acts and policies of the Government. If they do that in the 
spirit of helpfulness, which they ought to do, and not for the 
purpose of injuring this country, they will not be punished. It 
seems to me that newspapers ought to welcome such a law, 
and I do not believe that any government would dare to throttle 
the press if it is doing a good and useful thing. 

Mr. FARR, That would be regarded in the interest of our 
country, and not as giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Certainly. Somebody has got to use his 
discretion, his judgment, in matters of this kind, and I do not 
see how we can avoid it. I wish we could draw this bill so that 
the innocent man, every man who really does want to help the 
Government, will stand no show of being annoyed, and I have 
no doubt that when a man does a thing with good intentions to 
aid the Government there will be no difficulty at all. 

Now, there are other provisions to which I might call atten- 
tion, but I am not going to devote very much more time to it. 
This provision in reference to the use of mails has been criti- 
cized. We were very careful in that title not to make it drastic, 
The proposition that was submitted to us would have given wide 
power to the Postmaster General, power to deny the use of the 
mails to anyone who might publish a treasonable or an anarchis- 
tic article. We refused to accept that provision for fear that it 
might work an injustice, The only power we left in the bill over 
the mails gives the postmasters the right to exclude treasonable 
or anarchistic matter—exclude that particular edition, the par- 
ticular article. Then we make them subject to punishment, to 
fine or imprisonment. We have that sort of statute all over this 
country. There is nothing very drastic about that; every State 
has statutes to protect assaults upon the character of its citi- 
zens. Why should we not pass like statutes to protect the 
Nation and its defenders. When our boys are out in the trenches 
fighting or on the seas to guard our coasts it seems to me we 
ought not to hesitate to pass laws to protect them against any in- 
sidious foe at home. We can have no patience with those who 
insist that we must not pass these laws for fear that, perchance, 
they may abridge somebody’s idea of free speech and a free 
press. We have not been so careful in the past. We have passed 
statutes like these; we have lived under them; and we have 
found that they were salutary, and this bill, if passed, will be 
salutary law, just as salutary written to protect the Government 
as if written to protect an individual. Your character can be 
protected, why should not the stability and safety of this Govern- 
ment be protected? [Applause.] Mr. Speaker, I am not going 
to take any more time, and I will reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, the American people, by an over- 
whelming majority, by their sentiment expressed through their 
Representatives here, have declared the fact to be, as it is, 
that by virtue of the conduct of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment the United States and Germany are in a state of war, 
The Representatives of the people of the United States, in 
pursuance of national interest and honor and in keeping with 
national sentiment, have provided billions of funds with which 
to insure the carrying on of this war. The Congress has pro- 
vided the country’s defenses. During the past week the most 
interesting, the most intense, the most intellectual debate in 
the past four years has been conducted in this Chamber. We 
are now at war. We have now provided for a real Army. 
The honor, the interest, the life, the sovereignty of this Nation 
are at stake. [Applause.] Notwithstanding these -facts the 
hydraheaded monster of treason is at work in our midst 
among those who enjoy the food, shelter, clothing, freedom, 
liberty, and equality of opportunity under our flag. For one 
I rise in my place here now and protest. On a letterhead, 
“ Socialist Party, National Office, Executive Secretary Adolph 
Germer, 803 West Madison Street, Chicago, III.,“ under date 
of April 26, 1917, a committee made up of three—Victor L. 
Berger, John M. Work, and Adolph Germer—constituting the 
national emergency committee of the Socialist Party, wrote 
me a letter which reads as follows: 

In behalf of hundreds of thousands of Socialists thro 
utt eee we urge you to vote against conscription, 

All arguments which have been put forth in favor of conscription 
are specious and false. It would strike a blow to the liberties of the 
people. It would not only compel the individual—if he submitted to 
it—to kill other human beings, regardless of his conscientious-scruples 
against doimg so, but under the pretext of fighting militarism in Ger- 
many it establishes militarism of the worst kind in America. 


As everyone knows, the war is a commercial one. It is being waged 
for the benefit of a certain group of capitalists. 
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I have no capitalist class in my district in Texas, and yet 99 
per cent of the people of my district are solidly supporting me 
in the assertion that I would protect the rights and sovereignty 
of this Nation. [Applause.] 

It says to me further: 

They should Ape be permitted to fight the battles themselves, ex- 
cept in so far as others are freely willing to help them. It would be 
an outrage and a s dons crime to compel anyone against his will 
to become a hired soldier in the most mercenary war the world has 
ever seen. > 

And Berger and Work and Germer, who favored the volun- 
teer plan, have had for the past six months opportunities to 
volunteer and not one of them has volunteered, and even yet 
they graft upon the credulity and ignorance of their deluded 
followers and encourage and aid the foreign-propaganda senti- 
ment in treachery and treason to the country. 

The proclamation which they attach to that letter, which 
came to me through the mails of the United States, and to 
each of you in turn, contains, among other things, excerpts of 
a treasonable nature, a specific instance of which is as follows: 

The Socialist Party of the United States in the present grave crisis 
Strongly affirms its allegiance to the principle of internationalism and 
working class solidarity the world over— 

Which they have a perfect right to say and circulate. That 
is honorable, and they have a right under the free institutions 
protected by our flag to publish and to scatter through the 
mails that statement. 

Now, this is treasonable: 

And proclaims its unalterable opposition to the war just declared by 
the Government of the United States. 

This was printed after the American pesple, through their 
Congress, declared war, and it is treasonable to make and 
print and circulate such a declaration. 

Another thing they say is this: 

The war of the United States against Germany can not be justified 
eyen on the plea that it is a war in defense of American rights or 
American honor. 

They furthermore say: 

The American people did not want and do not want this war. They 
have not been consulted about the war and have had no part in de- 
claring war. They have been plunged into this war by the trickery 
and treachery of the ruling of the country through its repre- 
sentatives in the national administration and national Congress, its 
demagogic agitators, its subsidized press, and other servile instruments 
of public expression. 

As if we had not a representative form of government; as 
if the people of the United States 128 years ago did not put 
the Constitution forward for ratification by the several States, 
which Constitution provided the people themselves should act 
not by immediate referendum upon any issue but through their 
Representatives, who are compelled to act in pursuance of pub- 
lic sentiment and national interest. [Applause.] In that trea- 
sonable pamphlet thus circulated through the mails they fur- 
ther say: 

We brand the declaration of war by our Government as a crime 
ten ha people of the United States and against the nations of the 
world. 

Furthermore they add: 

In all modern history there has been no war more unjustifiable than 
the war in which we are about to engage. 

And then they add this infamous and treasonable advice to 
the hundreds of thousands of those in that association who 
can procure and read these inflammatory pamphlets, which are 
printed at their headquarters organization—they offer this in- 
famous and treasonable advice under which, if followed, not one 
dollar in support of this war could be raised and not one more 
soldier in defense of the flag could be enlisted: 


We recommend to the workers and pledge ourselyes to the following 
course of action - 

1. Continuous, active, and public opposition to the war, through 
demonstrations, mass petitions, and all other means within our 
power. 

2. Unylelding opposition to all proposed legislation for military or 
industrial conscription. Should such conscription be forced upon the 
people, we pledge ourselves to continuous efforts for the repeal of 
such laws 


That would not be treasonable, but it would be fair for any 
citizen to propose an agitation for the repeal of a law. 

They continue— 
and to the support of all mass movements in opposition to con- 
scription. 

And this is put forth after Congress has passed an act pro- 
viding for selective service, but which they call “ conscription.” 
They say further: 


We pledge ourselves to oppose with all our strength any attempt to 
raise money for payment of war expense by taxing the necessaries of 
life, or issuing bon ‘ 


And so forth. 
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If there could be in a free land, whose hospitable shores wel- 
comed these men born in other lands, a greater contempt ex- 
pressed in mere words for the institutions into which they were 
invited to come and in which they are protected by the flag or 
a more treasonable insult to the flag which all of us alike who 
are real Americans heartily support, I can hardly conceive it. 

I have no right to speak for the Socialist Party, but I make 
bold here to predict that this treasonable utterance finds not a 
ratificatien in the breasts of the honest Socialists of the United 
States, who impress us all with the conviction that they are sin- 
cere people, devoted to the achievement of peaceful and legiti- 
mate ideals for the improvement of society, and I hope that 
the sole and only Representative of the Socialist Party in this 
Chamber will add his courageous rebuke to the infamous 
treachery and base, treasonable utterances of these representa- 
tives of the un-American propaganda yet lingering in our midst 
while this young giant Nation is girding up its loins for the life 
and death struggle against the Prussian autocracy, which has 
insulted us, violated our acknowledged rights, and made war 
upon us. [Applause.] 

For me there is no longer any tolerance for foreign sentiment 
in our midst. Either a man is for America or he is a base 
traitor to America and a hired or craven slave to foreign mon- 
archy. [Applause.] 

} Let the people and their representatives strike this monster 

of treason each time it raises its hideous head. [Applause.] 
The destiny of the world and of civilization is at stake in the 
issue and by the brutal methods Germany has precipitated 
upon us and upon the world, and we should deal alike in sever- 
ity with the traitor in our midst and the visible enemy on land 
or sea. [Applause.] Life, happiness, property—all we are and 
all we shall be are dedicated to the rights.of nations and 


to liberty and freedom in America and the world. [Loud 
applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, if there is no further desire on 
the part of Members for general debate, I will ask for the 
reading of the bill for amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there are others who want to par- 
ticipate in the debate. I will make the point of order of no 
quorum immediately if the gentleman is going to close it up 
with the small membership that is present now. The Members 
are absent from the Chamber. There are several gentlemen 
on this side who desire to be heard. 

Mr. WEBB. Gentlemen on the other side have not informed 
me that they desired time. They may have notified the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsteap], but they did not 
notify me. 

Mr. STAFFORD, They do want to be heard. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I would like to be heard. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, in view of these representations, 
to the effect that other gentlemen, including Judge PARKER, 
on the other side desire to be heard 

Mr, STAFFORD. A gentleman from New York wants to be 
heard and also others on this side. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman understands, and the Members 
of the House understand, that we are trying to get through 
with this work so that we can adjourn here by the Ist of June, 
and there is no desire on my part to rush anything through 
this Congress. But 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can see by the empty 
benches that the House is not ready to go on with the debate 
at this hour. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. WEBB. Well, as to the empty benches, that is prob- 
ably because there is no desire to speak on the subject. It was 
well understood by the mémbership of the House that this bill 
would be taken up to-day for consideration. But in view, 
Mr. Speaker, of the representations that have been made that 
other gentlemen desire to be heard, I will now move that the 
House adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
May 1, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, recommending 
that sections 1538 and 1539 of the Revised Statutes, requiring 
inspection and estimates by a Navy board before major work 
can be undertaken on a vessel of the Navy, be repealed (H. Doc. 
No. 82); to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 
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2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exam- 
ination of Onosohatchee River, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 88); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exam- 
ination of channel from the Gulf through Johns Pass to Boca 
Ceiga Bay, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 84); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Martin 
N. Wren, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 85); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Isaac 
N. Enloe v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 86); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Carrie 
M. Cleveland, widow of Albert ©. Cleveland, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 87); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Chris- 
topher T. Cheek v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 88); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of M. Fill- 
more Brown, administrator of Robert Brown, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 89); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of W. H. 
Pierce, son and sole heir of Edward R. Pierce, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 90); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Ella C. Tremble, widow of David Tremble, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No, 91); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 3967) granting age and serv- 
ice pensions to soldiers and sailors who answered the first call 
for volunteers in the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3968) to increase the pensions of widows 
of officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps who were the lawful wives of such officers and enlisted 
men during their service in the Civil War and have not been 
separated or divorced from such officers and enlisted men; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 3969) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to sell to the State of 
Oklahoma for a game preserve certain lands of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 3970) to organize 10 or more 
regiments of Indian Cavalry as part of the military forces of 
the United States, to be known as the North American Indian 
Cavalry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 3971) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the 
Military and Naval Establishments on account of war expenses 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. MAHER; A bill (H. R. 3972) to regulate the wages of 
mechanics and laborers employed in or under any and all de- 
partments of the Government; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3973) to provide for an increase in salaries 
of the United States customs employees; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3974) to regulate the wages of certain em- 
ployees employed in or under the Navy and War Departments 
of the Government; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 3975) authorizing the is- 
suance of trust patents for allotments made within the tim- 
bered area on the Klamath Reservation, Oreg.; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 3976) amending the reclama- 
tion law to authorize Federal farm loans on lands within 
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United States reclamation projects; to the Committee on Ir- 
rigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 3977) making an appropria- 
tion to the dependents of enlisted or drafted men of the Organ- 
ized Militia or National Guard and enlisted or drafted men in 
the Regular Army; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 8978) to regulate the prices 
of necessaries of life; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LEVER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 75) to provide 
further for the national security and defense by stimulating 
agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 76) ordering 
the suspension of certain schedules of rates filed by carriers and 
providing for investigation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the condition of certain carriers and requiring a 
report to Congress thereon; to the Committee on Interstate ae 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SULZER: Memorial of the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, protesting against passage of legislation affect- 
ing Alaskan fisheries; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 3979) for the relief of 
Roscoe V. Wickes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 3980) granting a pension to 
Henrich Jensen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3981) for the relief of Michael Mullett; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 3982) granting an increase 
of pension to James H. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3983) granting an increase of pension to 
Mrs. Margaret Pressler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 3984) granting an increase of 
pension to Isom S. Reeder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3985) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3986) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Albright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 3987) granting a pension to 
Henry Franz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3988) granting a pension to Mary Julian 
Conway; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3989) granting a pension te Elizabeth 
McGuiness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8990) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleanor C. Doyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3991) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Murphy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3992) granting an increase of pension to 
John Flood; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3993) granting an increase of pension to 
Nellie McDonald Grimshaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3994) granting an increase of pension to 
James McCullough ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3995) for the relief of John Hartnett; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MEEKER: A bill (H. R. 3996) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie H. Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, f 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 3997) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Rundle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3998) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Bronson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3999) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Mathews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4000) for the relief of Henry W. San- 
ford; to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of the forum of the First 
Methodist Church of Port Huron, Mich., for enactment of 
nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of W. Har- 
vard Club, favoring universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


Also, petition of the Francis Perots Sons Malting Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Misha Appelbaum, of New York City, favor- 
ing suffrage for women; te the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of L, K. Pierce & Son, of Brooklyn, N. X., 
against tax of 25 cents per gallon on denatured alcohol; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of Board of Directors of the De- 
troit Board of Commerce, favoring increase in appropriation for 
the Bureau of Naturalization; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, petition of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, Boston, Mass., relative to raising revenue by taxing in- 
comes; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Lawyers’ Club of Essex County, N. J., favor- 
ing universal military service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers of 
New York, favoring the conscription bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FESS: Memorial of Convention of Ohio Sheepmen, 
favoring a bill to levy a per capita tax on all dogs in the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Springfield (Ohio) Lodge, No. 536, of the 
Loyal Order of Moose of the World, offering assistance that will 
be in any way of service to the Government during the war; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of IIlinois: Memorial of the American Peace 
and Arbitration League for universal military training and 
service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Farmers’ National Committee on War Fi- 
nance, favoring a graduated income tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. A 

Also, petitions of F. Madden, A. C. Woods & Co., A. H. Al- 
theide, of Rockford; Vernon Leroy, of Streator; George H. 
Woolbert and Adelaide Jones, of Ottawa; Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Koones, of Peru; and Arthur C. Page, editor of the Orange Judd 
Farmer, Chicago, all in the State of Illinois, protesting against 
increase of postage rates on periodicals and the establishment _ 
of the zone system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Pest Roads. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, in re income-tax legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

- Also, memorial of the Washington (D. C.) Harvard Club, 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of board of directors of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, in re appropriations allotted to the Bureau of 
Naturalization ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PAIGE: Resolutions of Spencer Grange, New Salem 
Grange, North Brookfield Grange, Lunenburg Grange, Princeton 
Grange, citizens of West Boylston, and selectmen of Princeton, 
all in the State of Massachusetts, favoring prohibition during 
the war and prohibition against the use of grain for manufac- 
ture of liquors during the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of Military Engineering Commit- 
tee, of New York, favoring the organization and maintenance of 
all new units of Engineer troops by the War Department and 
not by the individual States; to the Commttee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Joel H. Hildebrand, president California 
American Chemical Society, to insist that all new units ef Engi- 
neer troops be organized and maintained by the War Depart- 
ment and not by the individual States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Robert M. Lynch, president San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, Cal., favoring the enact- 
ment of the general leasing bill; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. : 

Also, indorsement of H. R. Bennett, national Democratic 
finance committee of Placerville, Cal, on conscription; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG: Resolution of the Ministerial Association 
of Punxsutawney and of the Free Methodist Church of Leech- 
burg, Pa., favoring the prohibition of alcoholic liquors during 
the period of the war, in the interest of the Nation's food sup- 
ply ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG ef North Dakota: Petitions of James Ander- 
son and C. A. Zabel, of Valley City, N. Dak., favoring conserva- 
tion of food supplies by prohibiting the use of grain or potatoes 
for the manufacture of intoxicating liquors; to the 8 
on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE. 
Turspar, May J, 1917. 
¶ Legislative day of Monday, April 30, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. f > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That in view of the existing war, which demands the raising of 
cap in addition to those now available, the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized— 

First. Immediately to raise, organize, officer, and uip all or such 
number of increments of the R ar Army provided by the national- 
defense act approved June 3, 1916, or such thereof as he ma 
deem necessary; to raise all organizations of the Regular Army, includ- 
ing those added by such inerements to the maximum enlisted strength 
authorized by law. Vacancies in the Regular Army created or caused 
by the addition of increments as herein authori which can not be 
filled by promotion may be filled by temporary nppointment for the 
period of the war or until replaced by provisional . made 
under the provisions of section 23 of the national-defense act, and 
hereafter provisional appointments under said section may be termi- 
nated whenever it is de ined, in the manner prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, that the officer has not the suitability and fitness requisite for 
permanent appointment. 

Second. To draft into the military service of the United Ser 
ee gee and officer, in accordance with the provisions of section 111 o 
said national-defense act, so far as the provisions of said section may 
be applicable and not inconsistent with the terms of this act, any or 
all members of the National Guard and of the National Guard Reserve, 
and said members so drafted into the milit: service of the United 
States shall serve therein for the period of the existing war unless 


sooner discharged. 2 

T . To raise y ag as herein provided, organize, and equip an 
additional force of ,000 enlisted men, or such part or parts thereof 
as he may at any time deem necessary, and to provide the necessary 
officers, line and staff, for said force and for organizations of the other 
forces hereby authorized, or by combinin organizations of said other 
forces, by ordering members of the cers’ Reserve Corps to tem- 
po duty in accordance with the provisions of section 38 of the 
national-defense act approved June 3, 1916; by appointment from’ the 
Lat fred Army, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, from those duly qualified 
and regist 1 pareant to section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
January 21, 1 (32 Stat. L., 775), from the members of the National 
Guard ‘drafted into the service of the United Sta from those who 


inted b; 

President 1 with —— 5 and consent of the Senam A ideo 

wrther, the ent may recom: on persons who have here- 
tofore held commissions in the Coast Guard department and have left 
the service honorably, after ascertaining that they are qualified for 
service physically, morally, and as to age and military fitness. 

Fourth, The President is further authorized, in his dis:retion and at 
such time as he may determine, to raise and begin the training of an 
additional force of 500,000 men, organized, officered, and equipped, as 
provided for the force first mentioned in the preceding paragraph of 
this section. : 

Fifth. To raise by draft, organize, equip, and officer, as provided in 
the third paragraph of this section, in addition to and for each of the 
above forces, such recruit ining units as he may deem necessary for 
the maintenance of such forces at the maximum strength. 

Sixth, To raise, organize, officer, and maintain during the war such 
number of ammunition batteries and battalions, depot batteries and 
battalions, and such artillery parks, with such numbers and des of 
personnel as he may deem de i . Such organizations shall be offi- 
cered in the manner provided in the third paragraph of this section, 
and enlisted men may be assigned to said organizations from any of 
ta W e provided for or raised by selective draft as by this 
aet prov! . 5 . ’ 

Seventh. The President is further authorized to raise and maiatain 
by volunta enlistment, to organize, and equip not to exceed four 
Infan divisions, the officers of which shall be selected in the manner 
pro by- paragraph 3 of section 1 of this act: Provided, That the 
organization of said force shall be the same as that of the correspond- 
ing or zation of the Regular Army: And provided further, That 
there D be no enlistments in said force of men under 25 years of 
age at time of enlisting: And provided further, That no such yolunteer 
force shall be accepted in any unit smaller than a division. 

Sec. 2. That the enlisted men required to raise and maintain the 
organizations of the Regular Army and to complete and maintain the 
organizations embod. the mem! af the National Guard drafted 
into the service of the United States, at the maximum legal strength 
as by this act Fg Sood shall be raised ae voluntary enlistment, or if 
and whenever the President decides that they can not effectually be so 
raised or maintained, then by selective draft; and all other forces 
hereby authorized, except as provided in the seventh paragraph of sec- 


mies who have declared their intention to become citizens, between the 
ages of 21 and 27 y and take place and be under 
such tations as the President may prescribe not inconsistent with 
the terms of this act. Quotas for the several States, Territories, and 


the District of Columbia, or subdivisions thereof, shall be determined in 
tay tating thereof available for military service as 
shown by the tion provided for herein, and credit shall be 
given to any State, Territory, District, or sul on thereof, for the 
number of men who have entered the military servira of the United 
States under the provisions of this act from any such State, Territory, 
Distri or subdivision, as members of any Federal force hereby au- 
tho 8 persons drafted into the service of the United States 
and all officers accepting commissions in the forces herein provided for 
shall, from the date of said draft or acceptance, be subject to the laws 
and regulations governing the Regular Army, except as to promotions, 
so far as such laws and regulations are applicable to persons whose 
rmanent retention in the military service on the active or retired list 
not contemplated by existing law, and those drafted shall be required 
to serve for the od of the existing war unless sooner discharged : 
Provided, That the President is authorized to raise and maintain by 
yoluntary enlistment or draft, as herein provided, oe and technical 
troops as he may deem necessary, and to Smed hem into organiza- 
tions and to officer them as provided in the.third paragraph of section 
1 and section 8 of this act: Provided further, That all persons within 
the designated . voluntarily presenting themselves for 5 
as herein required, and when selected for duty as herein provided, vol- 
untarily present themselyes at the time and place designated i the 
President, shali be held and deemed to have — — o for military 
ce and shall be so carried upon the rolls of the organization to 
which they may be assigned. 

Sec. 3. That the Vice President of the United States, the officers, 
legislative, executive, and judicial, of the United States and of the 
several States and Territories, duly ordained ministers of religion, 
students who at the time of the approval of this act are preparing for 
the ministry in recognized theological or divinity schools, and all per- 
sons in the military and naval service of the United States shall be 
exempt from the selective draft herein prescribed; and nothing in this 
act contained shall be construed to require or compel any person to serve 
in any of the forces herein provided for who is found te be a member 
of any well-organized religious sect or organization, at present organized 
and existing, whose cr forbids its members to participate in war in 
any form and whose religious convictions are against war or partici- 
pa on therein in accordance with the creed of said religious organiza- 

ion; and the President. is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge 
from said selective draft and from the draft under the second para- 
ph of section 1 hereof, o> to draft for partial military service only. 

m those covered by paragraph 3 of section 1, persons of the following 
classes: Customhouse clerks, rsons employ by the United States 
in the transmission of the mails; artificers and workmen employed in 
the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of the United States, peed such 
other persons employed in the service of the United States as the Presi- 
dent may designate; pilots; mariners actually eres in the sea 
service of any citizen or merchant within the United States; persons 
engaged in industries including agriculture found to be necessary to 
the maintenance of the Military Establishment or the effective tion 
of the military forces or the maintenance of national interes? daring 
the war ; those in a status with respect to persons dependent upon them 
for support which renders their exclusion or discharge advisable; and 
those found to be physically and morally deficient: Provided, That 
medical students shall be exempted until graduation and shall there- 
upon be subject to draft for the same poten of time as other citizens, 

o exemption or exclusion shall continue when a cause therefor no 
longer exists: Provided, That notwithstanding the exemptions herein 
enumerated, each State shall be required to supply its quota in the pro- 

orton that its population bears to the total population of the United 

es. 

The President shall make rules and regulations. to carry out the 
terms and provisions of this section, and provide for the issuance of 
certificates of exemption or partial or limited exemption, and for a 
system to excluae ard Aischarge individuals from selective draft. There 

1 be created under the direction of the President local tribunais in 
the several States or subdivisions thereof, composed of the members of 
the local civi 3 to decide all questions of exemptlons under 
this act, and also al. questions arising under the draft for partisl mili- 
tary service or for including or discharging individuals or classes of 
individuals from the selective draft, which shall be made under the 
san regulations aforesaid, and shall also provide for an appeal 

unal. 

Sec, 4. That all male persons between the ages of 21 and 27 years 
shall be subject to registration in accordance with regulations to be 
prescribed by the President, and upon proclamation by the- President 
or other public notice given by him or by his direction stating the time 
and place of such registration it shall be the duty of all persons of the 
designated ages to present themselves for and submit to registration 
under the provisions of this act; and every such person shall be deemed 
to have notice of the requirements of this act upon the publication of 
said proclamation or other notice as aforesaid given by the President 
7 his direction; and any person who shall fail or neglect to present 
himseif for registration or to submit thereto as herein provided shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction in the proper dis- 
trict court of the United States, be punished by e or hot less 
than three months nor more than one year, and shall thereupon be duly 
registered: Provided further, That persons shall be subject to registra- 
tion as herein provided who shall have attained their twenty-first birth- 
day and who shali not have attained their twenty-elghth birthda§ on or 
before the day set for the registration, and all persons so registered 
shall be and remain subject to draft into the forces hereby authorized, 
unless exempted or excused therefrom as in this act provided. 

Sec. 5. That the President is hereby authorized to utilize the service 
of any or all 9 and any or all officers or agents of the United 
States, and of the several States, Territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia, in the execution of this act, and all officers and agents of the 
United Stat and of the several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia, ‘and pote officials and agents.therein, are hereby required to 
perform such duty in the execution of this act as the President shall 
order or direct, and the officers and agents of the several States shall 
hereby have full authority for all acts done by them in the execution 
of this act by the direction or test of the President. Any person 
charged as herein provided with the duty of carrying into effect any 
of the provisions of this act or the regulations made or directions given 
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hereunder, who shall fail or neglect to perform such duty; and any 
person charged with such duty or having and exercising any authority 
under said act, regulations, or directions, who shall knowingly make or 
be a party to the making of any false or incorrect registration, physical 
examination, exemption, enlistment, enrollment, or muster, or aay false 
or incorrect report or return aining to any registration, p ical 
examination, exemption, enlistment, enrollment, or muster; and any 
person who shall make or be a party to the making of any false state- 
ment or certificate as to the fitness or liability of himself or any other 
i for service under the provisions of this act, or 8 made 
y the President thereunder, or otherwise evades or aids another to 
evade the requirements of this act or of said regulations, shall, if not 
subject to military law, be guilty. of a misdemeanor and, upon convic- 
tion in the 1 distriet court of the United States, be punished by 
imprisonment for not less than six months nor more thar one year, or. 
if subject to military law, shall be tried by court-martial and suffer 
such punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

Src. 6. That the 1 perl rg and conditions for voluntary enlist- 
ment as herein provided shall be the same as those prescribed by exist- 
ing law for enlistments in the Regular erties 5 except that recruits must 
be between the ages of 18 and 40 years at ths time of their enlistment ; 
and such enlistments shall be for the period of the war unless sooner 
discharged. All enlistments, including those in the Regular Army Re- 
serve which are in force on the date of the approval of this act and 
which would terminate during the war, shall continue“ in force during 
the war unless sooner discharged, but nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to shorten the period of any. existing enlistment. - 

All voluntary enlistments shall be the Army of the United States 
and those enlisted may be assigned upon erlistment to any force of 
said Army not requi to be raised exclusively by selective draft. 

The President may provide for the discharge of any or all enlisted 
men whose status wit 


rank 


such 
with 


Army 
) rmanent commissions nor 
be re hee in their relative or lineal standing in the Regular Army. 

Bac chief of bureau of the War Department shall, during the exist- 
ing war, haye the rank, pay, and allowances of major general. 

Sec. 8. That the appointments authorized and made as provided by 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh paragraphs of section 
1 and by section 7 of this act, and the temporary appointments in the 
Regular Army authorized by the first paragraph of section 1 of this act, 
shall be for ene Peres of the war, unless sooner terminated by dis- 
charge or otherwise. The President is hereby authorized to discharge 
any officer from tbe office held by him under such appointment for any 
cause which, in the judgment of the President, would promote the 
public service: and the general commanding any division and higher 
tactical organization or territorial department is authorized to appoint 
from time to time military boards of not less than three nor more than 
five officers of the forces herein provided for to examine into and re- 
port upon the capacity, qualification, conduct, and efficiency of any 
commissioned officer within his command other than officers of the 
Regular Army holding 8 or provisional commissions therein. 
Each member of such d 
whose qualifications are to be inquired into, and if the report of such 
board be adverse to the continuance of any such officer and be approved 
by the Président, such officer shall be discharged from the service at 
the discretion of the President with one month's pay and allowances. 

Sec. 9. The Presidezt is hereby authorized and the Secretary of 
War directed to call into the service of the United States by enlist- 
ment for the term of the present war three or more regiments of 
mounted volunteers in addition to any other forces herein or other- 
wise provided; such mounted volunteers to be selected from men be- 
tween the ages of i8 and 45 years, and under the provisions of section 
3 hereof, and to be used in OB aye ie pale and citizens along the 
southern border of the United States, and also to be used in any foreigr 
country as the President may direct. 

Sec. 10. The President is hereby authorized to appoint officers for 
such volunteer force, including appointments from the numbers of such 
volunteers as shall haye heretofore served in ranger or police forces 
of the southern border States, or as peace officers of the counties or 
municipalities thereof. 

Sec. Sa. That the service of all persons selected by draft under the 
provisions of this act shall be for the period of the war, unless sooner 
terminated by discharge or otherwise. Whenever said war shall cease 
by the conclusion of peace between the United States and its enemies 
in the present war, the President shall so declare by a public proclama- 
tion to that effect, and from and after the date of said proclamation the 
838 of this act, in so far as they authorize compulsory service 

y selective draft or otherwise, shall cease to be in force and effect. 

Sec. 11. That all officers and enlisted men of the forces herein pro- 
vided for other than the Regular Army shall be in all respects on the 
same footing as to pay, allowances, and pensions as officers and en- 
listed men of corresponding grades and len of service in the Regular 
Army: Provided, That on and after May 1, 1917, the pay of all men 
with the rating of enlisted men during the continuance of the war 


shall he increased $14 a month over and above the rates of pay proper 
as lixed by law for times of peace: Provided further, Tha A e rete 
to those 


of pay shall apply to enlisted men of the National Guard an 
in the Regular Army now enlisted, called, or drafted into the service 
of the United States during the war. 

Sec. 12. That all existing restrictions upon the detail, detachment, 
and employment of officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army are 
hereby suspended for the period of the present war.“ 
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shall be superior in rank to the officer. 
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Sec. 13. That the President of the United States, as Commander in 
Chief of the Army, is authorized to make such ch) epg governing 
the prohibition of alcoholic liquors in or near military camps and to 
the officers and ed men of the Army as he may from time to time 
deem necessary or advisable: Provided, That no person, corporation, 
partnership, or association shall sell, supply, or have in his or its pos- 
session any intoxicating or spirituous liquors at any military station, 
cantonment, camp, fort, post. officers’ or enlisted men’s club, which is 
being used at the time for military purposes under this act, but the 
ee of War ag! make regulations permitting the sale and use of 
intoxicating liquors for medicinal purposes. It shall be unlawful to 
seli, furnish, or give away any intoxicating liquor, including beer, ale, 
or wine, to any officer or member of the military forces while in uni- 
form, contrary to the provisions of this act. Any person, corporation, 
partnership, or association violating the provisions of this section or 
the regulations made thereunder shall, unless otherwise punishable un- 
der the Articles of War, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 12 months, or both. 

Sec. 14. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the pro- 
3 of this act are hereby suspended during the continuance of the 

war. 


RECEPTION OF FRENCH COMMISSIONERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair makes the following 
statement: At 12.30 to-day the French vice premier, the in- 
spector general of public instruction, and Gen Joffre are com- 
ing-to visit the Senate of the United States. Two of them are 
members of the French Assembly and, of course, are entitled to 
the privileges of the floor. The marshal is not entitled to the 
privileges of the floor if there is any objection. The Chair is 
therefore inquiring whether there will be any objection to the 
marshal coming in on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the rule be suspended and unani- 
mous consent given that he may have the privileges of the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, he will be 
admitted. 

The Chair in looking over past occasions, when Gen. Lafay- 
ette and Louis Kossuth were here, has ascertained that very 
shortly after they had been admitted to the Senate Chamber 
a recess was taken in order that Senators might be presented 
to the visitors. The Chair suggests that course of action upon 
the present occasion. There will be no speeches of any kind 
whatever ; it will be simply a formal visit. ` 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that when the distinguished 
Austrian visited the Senate there was a motion for a recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is simply making the 
announcement in order that his conduct may meet with the 
approval of the Senate. 

On Saturday last when it became apparent that the Senate 
of the United States would be in session until near the hour of 
midnight, Senators having been invited to the Army and Navy 
Club to attend a reception to the marshal of France, the Vice 
President transmitted a letter stating the facts and expressing 
regret that Senators could not attend. A reply has been re- 
ceived to that letter, which the Chair desires to have inserted 
in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 


[Le Marechal Joffre, Republique Franéaise.] 


WASHINGTON, April 30, 1917. 


To the Hon. THomas R. MARSHALL, 
Vice President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: I wish to thank you for your warm 
ietter in behalf of France and of her army which I represent 
here. I am particularly appreciative of the words you have 
said in the name of the Senate and which reflect so well the 
friendship uniting our two countries. The law which you have 
voted is a most eloquent proof of the common will that in- 
spires us both. : 

Kindly, I pray you, Mr. President, transmit to your colleagues 
the expression of my high appreciation for the sympathy with 
which they have honored me during my sojourn in Washington 
and receive the assurances of my high 8 z 

. OFFRE. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Inasmuch as the bill now before the 
Senate contains the provisions which were passed by the Serate 
in the Senate bill, I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with and that it be read for amendments that may 
be offered to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with and that it be read for amendment, the committee 
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amendments to be first considered. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION: OF MEXICO. 


Mr. KNOX., Mr. President, I rise to a matter of personal 
privilege, which will take only a few moments. On the 27th 
day of Aprii, 1916, in a public address I made in the city of 
Pittsburgh before the Americus Club, in speaking of the recog- 
nition by large numbers of the Mexican people and large areas 
of the Mexican Republic of the accession of Gen. Huerta, I used 
this language: ` 

It was the judgment of the diplomats representing foreign countries 
in Mexico that the provisional Voverninent in erio had been in- 
stalled in compliance with the Mexican constitution and Mexican prece- 
dent, and that its speedy recognition would be helpful in restoring nor- 
mal conditions throughout e country The American ambassador 
shared this view and asked for instructions. Gen. Carranza, who at 
that time was governor of one of the Mexican States, had officially 
informed this vernment of his adherence to the new government; 
the Mexican Congress and courts had recognized its authority, and 
advices from eur diplomatic and consular officers indicated a very 
general adherence to its authority throughout the Republic. 

A few days after the publication of that address, on the 7th 
day of May, there was published-an article in the New York 
World by Gen. Carranza in which he referred to the statement 
I have just read. Gen. Carranza said: 

It was impossible for me to bave adhered to Huerta or to have noti- 
fied anyone that I had, for on the very day I received a message 
from Huerta inviting me to adhere to him, I officially proclaimed that 
1 disclaimed him a his government. Kxox can not prove his state- 
ment, 


I was requested to give an interview in reply to that state- 
ment by Gen. Carranza. I declined to do it, stating that there 
would be time enough for me to take cognizance of such a 
statement when what I had said had been denied upon the 
authority of the State Department where the archives rested 
proving or disproving my statement. 

I would have let the matter go at that, but a few days ago, 
in an address to the Mexican Congress, Gen. Carranza revived 
this denial and stated that I had, in an interview recently in 
regard to the situation in Mexico, practically reiterated that 
statement, and he denounced it as false. 

I wish to say, Mr. President. that from the time I ceased ta 
be Secretary of State until this very moment I never gave out 
an interview upon any matter pertaining to the foreign affairs 
of the United States at any time or in any place, and so far as 
I know no interview purporting to have come from me has ever 
been published in an American newspaper. 

I send to the desk and ask that there may be read in the 
order in which they are arranged a letter I addressed to the 
Secretary of State, his reply, and the inclosure of his reply. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


APRIL 18, 1917. 
Hon. ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. F 

Dear Mr. LANSING: In a report made by Gen. Carranza to the 
Mexfcan Congress on the 15th instant, the general took occasion to 
denounce as entirely false an interview which he alleged I gave out, 
naming me as Senator Kox, in which he puts into my mouth words 
I never said, and refers to an interview I never ve, never having 
Ea any upon the subject. This all arises out of a statement that 

made in a public speech to the effect that within a few days after 
the accession of Gen. Huerta Gen Carranza had notified the Ameri- 
can consul in the State of Coahuila that he was prepared to acknowl- 
edge the Huerta régime in Mexico. These are not the exact words 
I used, but they were words to that effect. Within a few days after 
making this statement there appeared in the New York World an 
3 with Gen. Carranza, in which he denounced that statement 
as false. 

I will be obliged to you if you will transmit to me, for the purpose 
of having the same introduced into the RECORD, a copy of a telegram 
received by the Department of State, in which the department is in- 
formed as to the intentions of Gen Carranza in relation to the recog- 
nition of Huerta, and which likewise states that this information had 
been transmitted as well to our embassy in Mexico City. I can not 
recall the date of this telegram, but it appeared in the information 
series on the troubles of Mexico, and will be found, I think, under 
some date in February of 1913. 

Your compliance with this request will enable me to justify my 
statement and settle an annoying incident. My purpose is to rise 
to a question of personal privilige and deny that I ever gave an inter- 
view such as Gen. Carranza 8 or any interview at all on the 
subject, and to produce the telegram as an authority for the only 
statement that I have ever made in reference to the matter. 

Very sincerely, yours. 
P. C. Knox. 


3 THe SECRETARY or Srarn, 
Washington, April 19, . 
Hon. P. C. Kxox, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR Kxox: In response to your letter of April 18, it gives 
me pleasure to inclose a copy of a telegram from Consul Holland at 
Saltillo. dated February 21, 1913, which is in the archives of the 
department, If this is not the telegram to which yeu refer, please 
communicate with me further in the matter. 

Sincerely, yours, 8 


(Inclosure: As stated.) 


ROBERT LANSING. 
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Dated Feb. 21, 1913, received Feb, 
a. m. A 


[Telegram received from 3 


SECRETARY or State, ` 
Washington, D. C. 
February 21, 1 p. m.: 
Gov. Carranza has just announced to me officially that he will con- 
form with the new administration at Mexico City. All opposition here 


abandoned. Railroads 
Embassy advised. 


will be opened at once, 


+ 


Perfect quiet prevaiis. 


HOLLAND. 
INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military- Establishment of the 
United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I requested that the formal reading of 
the bill might be dispensed with, but no announcement, I think, 
was made by the Chair to that effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair put the usual form of 
such a request, that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed 
with and that the committee amendments be first considered. 
The Chair will again inquire if there is objection to dispensing 
with the formal reading of the bill. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are one or two amendments 
which I desire to submit as committee amendments, though the 
committee has really not had an opportunity to consider them 
since they were presented to me. Both of these measures, the 
House bill and the Senate bill, were placed by me in the hands 
of the Judge Advocate General on Sunday, and he analyzed 
both bills and sent to me a few suggestions where he. thought 
amendments ought to be made in the pending amendment of the 
Senate committee. I will call attention to them and propose 
that the amendment be amended as suggested. This is really 
the Senate amendment to the House bill. The first amendment 
to the amendment is to strike out the word “war” where it 
occurs in the amendment and substitute the language of the 
Senate bill as it originally stood, inserting the word “ emer- 
gency.” 

The Judge Advocate General, in a conference with me, advises 
me that if the word “war” is used instead of the word 
“emergency ” it will only include the war of the United States 
as with Germany; that if during its course we become involved 
with any other power, no matter how that involvement may be 
brought about, the war measure for raising men would not 
apply; and therefore Congress would have to be convened to 
extend the provisions of the act so as to include others with 
whom the United States might be involved. 

I therefore move that where the word “war” occurs in the 
bill, and I think there are three or four places, the word 
“emergency ” be inserted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it seems to me the bill in its 
present form ought to have gone before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. I understand the Senate committee had a bill 
before it and reported it to the Senate and it was passed and 
sent to the House, The Hoyse had a similar bill before it, and 
it was amended many times in the House and was sent here. 
The chairman of the Senate committee now proposes to sub- 
stitute the Senate bill for the House bill, the House bill never 
having gone to the committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is mistaken about that. 
When the bill came from the House at midnight on Saturday 
evening the following members of the committee were here 
and acted on the bill and ordered it reported out: Senators 
Warren, HITCHCOCK, WADSWORTH, MYERS, CHAMBERLAIN, BECK- 
HAM, KIRBY, FLETCHER, SUTHERLAND, New, and THOMAS. 

Mr. REED, I desire it to be expressly understood about 
this matter that I am not trying to delay it for a minute. 
Since the Senator has made that statement I think the situ- 
ation comes back to my mind, I recall that we took a recess 
at 12 o'clock, midnight, to meet at 12.30 in the morning. I 
went down stairs to get a sandwich. While I was there the 
bill came over and whatever action was taken was taken during 
those few minutes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; it was done then. 

Mr. REED. That is all right. I call attention to the sug- 
gestion of the Judge Advocate General, but I am not doing it 
for the purpose of taking any time. I understand the Judge 
Advocate General states that if the word “war” is left a 
the bill and some other nation should come into the war it would 
not be the present existing war, and therefore this bill would 
not be operative; and he suggests changing the word “ war” to 
the word “emergency.” I want to illustrate that by the first 
line of the bill: i 


That in view of the existing war, which demands the raising of 
Land ood in addition to those now available, the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized 7 


And so forth. 
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I confess I can not understand to save my life what is the 
difference as far as this bill is concerned and so far as the 
point made by the Judge Advocate General is concerned be- 


tween speaking of existing war and existing emergency. The 
existing emergency is a term which seems to me narrower 
than existing war, for as long as we are in a conflict with Ger- 
many, no matter what other nation may or may not come in, 
it seems to me it must be said to be the existing war. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. In one moment. The existing emergency would 
seem to me to be possible at least of being construed to mean 
just the particular emergency with which we are confronted 
at this moment. I am not going to cayil about it, but I can 
not understand—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope the Senator will insist on 
his objection. I certainly shall. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to ask 
him a question. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course, I would not assume to discuss 
a point of law with the junior Senator from Missouri. 
` Mr. REED. This is not a point of law, but it is a point of 
English. 

Mr. WARREN. It seems to me there might be a difference 
in this respect. We are in war with Germany because we have 
declared war. We have not declared war, I understand, with 
the Austrian Government, yet I understand that they have 
sent our ambassador and agents home and there is something 
of an emergency there. It might not be war at present, but it 
is very near to it. 

It strikes me that the difference in the two might be of some 
avail in a case like that. We are certainly only in war with 
Germany, and yet if not attacked we are about to be attacked 
and probably will be attacked by all the allies of Germany. 

Mr. REED. We are at war with Germany. These other 
countries are allies of Germany in the very war in which we 
are about to engage. It seems to me almost absurd to say that 
the Government can not go on and raise these ‘troops as long as 
this present conflict lasts. 

Here is a world war with Germany and Austria-Hungary 
and Bulgaria on one side. They are engaged in a conflict with 
England, France, Italy, Russia, and several other nations. That 
war is going on; that is “the existing war.” Into that exist- 
ing war, which involves every one of these nations and a number 
that I do not specifically name, the United States enters. The 
bill provides that in view of the existing war certain things 
may be done. It seems to me that is the proper descriptive 
term. I have not had time to follow the proposed act through 
and to find where the term elsewhere appears, Perhaps the 
chairman of the committee can tell us. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I can call the Senator's attention to 
each one of them. The first is on page 15, line 17, where the 
words occur—* existing war.” 

Mr. REED. I have that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The next place in the bill where it 
occurs is on page 16, line 5, and the next is in line 20, on page 16. 

Mr. REED. I have those. I thänk the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The next is on page 18, line 20. 

Mr. REED. Well, those will serve to illustrate the few re- 
marks which I intend to make further. Let us take the second 
time which the term appears, which is on page 16, line 5, where 
the language is as follows: 

Vacancies in the Regular Army created or caused by the addition 
of increments as herein authorized which can not be filled by promotion 
may be filled by temporary appointment for the period of the war or 
until replaced by provisional appointments. ra 

Then, again, in line 20, on page 16, the language is: 

Shall serve therein for the period of the existing war unless sooner 
discharged. 

Mr. President, there is an existing war; it is a world-wide 
war, almost. This language will enable the Government to 
raise these troops and to employ them during the existing war; 
and I insist that that is the correct language, with all the 
respect in the world for the Judge Advocate General. 

I do not propose, so far as I am concerned, to vote to raise 
these large levies for a period which is to be covered by some 
vague, indefinite, and uncertain term, such as is suggested, to 
wit, “ emergency.” If “emergency” means more than war, 
then I do not want it. If it means less than the period of the 
war, then I do not want it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I sympathize very 
cordially with the view expressed by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, I think many of us who voted for the draft system 
voted for it in view of the war with Germany. There might 
be some ether war as to which we would not be willing to 


vote for it; there might be some other trouble as to which we 
would not be willing to vote for it; but while our Nation is 
engaged in war with undoubtedly one of the most powerful 
nations in the world, I supported the draft system, so that we 
may at once, if necessary, utilize the entire forces of our 
country to meet the situation. 

If, as the Senator from Missouri says, the present emer- 
gency ” means something else except the war with Germany, I 
do not think the language ought to be inserted. If it simply 
means war with Germany, we have already covered it. It is 
the war with Germany which is moving us; and more indefi- 
nite language does not meet the situation. I see no advantage 
to come, but only disadvantage, from striking out the language 
we have adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Georgia takes his seat, I should like to ask him a question. 
Let us suppose that during the prosecution of the present war 
Germany’s allies, or some of them, should declare war against 
the United States or that the United States should declare war 
against some one or more of them, would the Senator from 
Georgia hold that the term “ existing war” would apply to that 
situation? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Undoubtedly; unless the existing 
war had ceased, unless we had made peace with Germany. 
Until we have made peace with Germany, these troops may be 
mobilized and used. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is my construction of the situation. 
Therefore, I think the objection of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED] is well taken. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So long as the war continues with 
Germany this force is available; this draft stands. If the 
war with Germany terminates and we have trouble with some 
other nation, I should like to have the opportunity to then con- 
sider the question as to whether or not I wish to see a draft 
system continued. I do not think there is any trouble about 
calling Congress together if we should become engaged in war 
with some other country. We are voting as to the war with 
Germany and not as to some other war. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss 
the matter at any greater length. There is some question about 
it, and I suppose that was the reason of the suggestion of the 
Judge Adovocate General. The language refers to the existing 
war. It is, however, immaterial to me what the Senate does 
with it. I should like to get the matter disposed of, and to take 
the view of the Senate on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. x 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the chairman of the committee having the bill in charge to 
what I believe is a word which should be changed, on page 21, 
line 25, where a verbal correction is needed. In referring to 
the exemption from service of persons belonging to religious 
organizations the bill states that a person may be exempted—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I suggest to the Senator from 
Delaware that we first dispose of the pending amendment? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I thought the Senator was discussing the 
whole amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
on one point. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am quite content with the Senator's sug- 
gestion and will withhold the amendment for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oregon to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there is one other 
amendment, on page 16, line 5. I move to insert after the word 
“ by” the words “permanent appointments or by,” so that it 
will read: 

For the period of the war or until replaced by permanent appoint- 
ments or by provisional appointments. 

The necessity for that amendment is that the law requires 
that graduates of West Point be commissioned; they are not 
given provisional appointments, but they are appointed as soon 
as they are graduated. This is only to provide for the law as it 
now stands, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 16, line 5, in the committee amend- 
ment, before the word “ provisional,” it is proposed to insert the 
words “ permanent appointments or by.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not sure about the intention of 
the Senate with reference to the use of the words “25 years,” 


No; we are discussing one proposition 
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on page 19, line 11, and I suggest an amendment to make it 
rend 27 years,” as that is the limit that was fixed in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ‘Secretary. On page 19, line 11, before the word “ years,” 
it is proposed to strike out “25” and insert “27.” 

Mr. THOMAS. If any change were made, I should prefer 
to see the age limit lowered rather than raised. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I withdraw the amendment, and leave 
it as ‘it is. 

Now. Mr. President, on page 19, line 25, there is a word 
misspelled. It should be “cadres” instead of “ cadras.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 19, line 25, it is proposed to strike 
out “ cadras” and ‘insert “ cadres.” 

‘The amendment was ‘agreed to. 

Mr. REED. What was done with the amendment regarding 
the words 25 -years "? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I withdrew that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 25, line 5, after the word 
“President,” I move to insert the following language: 

‘Correspondence in the execution of this act may 75 carried in penalty 
envelopes bearing the frank of the War Departmen 

The reason for this ‘is, that in ‘the 5 with the 
governors of the States, and with the enrolling boards in the 
different counties and cities, it will be quite expensive to the 
local communities to carry on the correspondence with the War 
Department, and the purpose of the amendment is to save the 
States and counties from expense in the matter, taking the view 
of it that the expense would not fall upon the Federal Govern- 
ment but on the State governmerits and local authorities. 

Mr. SMOOT. . T think the amendment is unnecessary, because 
if the War Department to-day incloses a franked envelope the 
recipients have a perfect right to use it if the answer is Govern- 
ment business. I think without the amendment the War De- 
partment officials charged with responsibility will be able to 
use franked envelopes on official business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the attorneys in the 
Post Office Department raised a quéstion about it, as to whether 
they would have aufhority to recognize the right of the local 
authorities to use franked envélopes unless some such provision 
as that suggested was contained in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any question that the 
present law authorizes the War Department or any other de- 
partinent to inclose franked envelopes for replies in connection 
with Government business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that that 
accorded with my view, but those who are to enforce the law 
say not, and I want to protect the local communities if I can 


do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that Government departmerfts are do- 
ing it now, and that even bureaus of this Government are using 
return franked envelopes. I know that the Forest Service has 
sent out requests to parties in relation to matters affecting the 
forests of the country and inclosed franked envelopes for re- 
plies upon the particular matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Question! 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Sena- 
tor, if that is law, there is no harm in making it perfectly 
plain and placing the matter beyond any doubt by putting this 
amendment in the act. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that I have 
just been advised this morning of one governor who has already 
expended $100 in postage in getting information before the War 
Department which they sought. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have had applications from 
governors to have this provision included in this proposed law. 
I am not able to say whether it is in the law now or not, but 
I do not see any harm in inserting it here. 

Mr. SMOOT. “My opinion is that there is no necessity for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
ee to the amendment submitted by the Senator from 

regon. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, on page 29, line 18, I 
move to change the word “numbers” to “members.” It is evi- 
dently a typographical error. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will ask that that amendment be stated 
again, 

The Secretary. In section 10, page 29, line 18. it is proposed 
to strike out the word “numbers” and insert “members,” so 
as to read: 


the amend- 
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‘Including appointments from the members of -such volunteers as 
— * „ served in ranger or police forces of the southern 
er es. 


` The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 31, line 11, the word “act” 
should be stricken out and the word „section“ inserted. I 
move that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 13, page, 31, line 11, it is proposed 
to strike out the last word in the line, the word “act,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ section.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr, President, instead of that amend- 
ment I suggest the following—I note the words are “ contrary 
to the provisions of this act." I do not think ‘they carry the 
meaning as clearing as the meaning would be carried if we used 
the words “except as herein provided.“ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am satisfled with that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In section 18, page 31, line 11, after the 
word “this,” it is proposed to strike out the words “ contrary 
to the provisions of this act” and insert “except as herein 
provided.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that completes the 
amendments I desire to suggest. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to suggest to the chairman of the 
committee that in section 3, on page 21. line 25, the hyphenated 
word “ well-organized” should be changed to “ well-recognized,” 
so that it would read: 

Who is found to be a member of any well-recognized religious sect 


The amendment to the amend- 


or organization. 

I think that is what it means. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section 3, on page 21, line 25, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “well-organized” and to insert 
in lieu the word “well ed.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, in connection with the 
amendment which has just been adopted, which refers to the 
Society of Friends. I want to say that I do not believe that the 
exemption will apply to all the members of the Society of 
Friends. Many of my warmest personal friends and a great 
many of my constituents belong to this well-known society. 
There have always been fighting Quakers in this country in 
every war since the Revolution. I have in my hand a copy of a 
letter which was sent by one of the Quakers of my community, 
of the highest standing, to the mayor of the city of Wilmington, 
declaring his position in regard to the declaration of war 
against Germany. I think that it is so patriotic a letter and 
so well represents the sentiments of a large number of that great 
association that I ask permission to have the Secretary read it 
as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Would not the Senator be content 
to have it inserted in the Recorp, in view of the fact that the 
amendment has been adopted? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator so desires, I will do that; 
but I think it would be very well to have this letter read to the 
Senate; and, if the eee does not object, I should like to 
have it read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do not object at all; 
ment has been adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of ithe Senator from Delaware? The Chair hears none, and the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

GEORGE B. MILLER ALIGNS HIMSELF ON SIDE OF WAR—DUTY OF EVERY 


CITIZEN, SAYS LEADING FRIEND, TO STAND BRHIND PRESIDENT—FOR 

WORLD FREEDOM. 

George B. Miller, of the American Vulcanized Fibre Co., and a promi- 
nent member of the Society of Friends, to-day sent to Mayor Price a 
ringing letter declaring that he assigns to the background his hatred of 
war and regards the action of President Wilsof and the Government in 
entering the great European conflict “as the supreme sacrifice it has tu 
offer for the — ot goatee liberty for all nations.” Other Friends feel 
the same as he does, Miller says. 

The letter follows: 


Hon. James F. Price 
Mayor's Office, City Hall, City. 
Dear Str: I am not satisfied mua — e among my fellow citi- 
zens at this time of grave national nt to be counted among those 
who have seen the vision of a world eee prevailing and accom: 


but the amend- 
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plished by the entrance of our par Nation In the conflict with the entente 
allies who are so gallantly fighting for lil nst 
that autocratic Government whose is 


supreme sacrifice it has to offer fog the sake of greater li 
nations, and for a more certain and permanent peace for the fu x 
The great and hideous ulcer of an autocratic Government which 
threatens and crushes all aspiration of its sub; for a more liberal 
form and which, for the desire of supremacy in the world, will ruthlessly 
sacrifice millions of its subjects in attempting to secure its enüs, and 
in so doing slaughter millions of its neighbors, must have heroic treat- 
ment and the instrument to do the work must direct and powerful. 
Our great Nation has heard the call for a in this case from 
Great Britain, France, and Russia who have n so nobly fighting for 
the cause of oppaan humanity. We have responded, and it is the 
duty of every citizen of this Commonwealth to get behind our noble 
President who says that we have entered this war “to fight thus for 
the ultimate ce of the world and for the liberation of its peoples, the 
German peoples included; for the rights of nations, great and 
and the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of life and 
of my lamen 


obedience. The world must be made safe for democracy.” 

I am 8 incapacitated for fighting on accoun 
but if there is any service to which you can put my heart, head, an 
Biaos; 5 4 to call upon me. I am ready to respond at any time of 

ere cre many others in the Society of Friends, which has always 
strongly advocated the neiples of peace, who fedl as I do, Those 
of us who do not go so as many others do who decline to fight, or 
take any part in the prosecution of war, are as ardent advocates for 
peace and deplore the necessity for war as much as they do. 

But at this crisis we believe we must think in the terms of a t 
nation, with the future good and best interests of all nations before 
us constantly, and we believe that the only way at this time to accom- 
plish this is to take severe punitive measures against those nations who 
seem to have forgotten all thelr humanitarian instincts in their greed 
for the possession of world power. 

We must deal with human nature as it is, not as we wish it was. If 
we possessed the nature which Jesus Christ personified on earth, the 
individual would be all right, the nations would be safe and sane, and 
we would sess a heaven on earth, and no wars would be ible. 
But since things ate as they are, we must try to accomplish the great 
results we are after, the end of the war and the establishment of a 
permanent peaca, by throwing in the influence and the great resources 
of our country on that side of the conflict which is fighting the cause of 
righteous vernment and for 3 regretting most deeply the 

eat sacrifice of ilves and gets Py oy it entails, but willingly mak- 
ng it because we believe the cause is just. 

Yours, very truly, GEORGE B. MILLER. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question in reference to this very mat- 
ter. I desire to ask him if he believes that these persons whom 
he has exempted from draft or military service are entitled to 
the protection of the laws of the United States; and I wish to 
ask him, also, if they are entitled to share in the liberty for 
which this great battle is to be waged? 

I wish the Senator would give me some information as to his 
own opinion upon this proposition. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it goes without saying 
that all the people in the United States, whether they belong to 
the combatant or noncombatant forces, are entitled to the pro- 
tection of the Government, no matter what may happen. That 
answers the first part of the Senator’s question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, Mr. President, by heaven, they are 
entitled to take their part in the defense of their country and in 
the defense of the liberty for which other citizens of the Union 
are giving their lives. Is not that true? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that is a question that 
can be discussed with force on both sides. It has been the 
history of this Republic to exempt from combative service cer- 
tain classes who have these convictions, and in every law that 
has been enacted since Revolutionary days substantially that 
provision has been included. Now, it is just a question of 
Policy. There are men in this country, there were men in 
Great Britain, and there are men now, who under no circum- 
stances will shoulder arms. The result has been in Great 
Britain, and it would be so in the United States, that the jails 
would be full of men who might otherwise be engaged in occu- 
patlons that would very materially assist the Government— 
farming and other noncombatant work. On account of their 
convictions they would be locked up in the jails. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think we are fol- 
lowing precedents in this bill. We are not following any prece- 
dent when, in the very first instance, we enact a draft law in- 
stead of providing for voluntary service. We are not follow- 
ing precedent in any of the provisions of this bill, and if we are 
to follow an old precedent upon any single proposition there 
cught to be some legitimate reason given for following that 
precedent to-day. 

I know that I fail to catch the ear of the Senator in charge 
of this bill; that he is too busily engaged in discussing another 
subject with another Member of the Senate; but I submit. Mr. 
President, that this ® a vital and important matter. You have 
declared in this very bill, you have reiterated it over and over 


again through the voice of the President of the United States, 


that the obligation of every American citizen is to give his serv- 
ices in this war to the defense of the Government and the de- 


fense of civilization. If there is any class of citizens that are 

to be excused from taking their part in fulfilling their obliga- 

3 to the Government, then they are not proper American 
tizens. — 

Why, Mr. President, how easy it would be for any great 
church, before another generation should elapse, simply to de- 
clare by another profession of their creed that they do not be- 
lieve In making war and destroying their fellow beings. Why, 
we could eliminate in that way half of the fighting force of the 
Government. These people are not entitled to be exempted 
from the draft; and before we get through with this bill I at 
e now intend to offer an amendment to strike out that pro- 

on. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have an amend- 
ment that I endeavored to propose to the Senate bill on Satur- 
day evening before it was disposed of, but I was unable to do 
So on account of the limited time, It is an amendment to which 
I know the chairman of the committee has given consideration, 
baie aie satisfied that he will be glad to accept it as a part of 

I want to say that while I am not authorized to speak for 
the Council for National Defense, I know that they have had 
this matter under consideration and that they would like to 
have a provision of this sort incorporated in the measure, I 
hope that it may be adopted without discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the bill, 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec, 14. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, empowered 
and directed during the 1 war to do everfthing by him deemed 
necessary to — and prevent the keeping or setting up of houses 
of ill fame, brothels, or bawdy houses within such distance as he ma 
deem needful of any military camp, station, fort, post, cantonment, 
training, or mobilization place, and any person, corporation, partner- 
ship, or association violating any order, rule, or regulation issued to 
carry out the object and purpose of this section shall, unless otherwise 
punishable under the Articles of War, be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and be punished by a fine of not more than 008, or imprison- 
ment of not more than 12 months, or both. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
antendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask permission to have printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks a statement with respect 
to this matter, and also a quotation from a book which I will 
give the Reporter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
PRELIMINARY BRIEF PREPARED BY THE OREGON 

IETY, PORTLAND, OREG. 
SHALL PROSTITUTION FOLLOW OUR ARMY? 

The Oregon Social Hygiene Society believes that the Congress of the 
United States should e drastic action to prevent prostitution in Army 
camps and in the Navy for the following reasons: 

t. Because the experience of European countries has shown that 
eaten is one of the most serious, if not the most serious, of army 
ro 5 
1 > ) “ During the first 18 months of the war one of the great powers 
had more men incapacitated for service by venereal disease contracted 
in the mobilization camps than all the Tanna on the front.” (M. J. 
Exner. M. D., Hygiene, vol. 3, No. 2, p. 205.) 

(2) “ Venereal diseases among soldiers in Germany have increased 
greatly since the war began.” Coarse! of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, vol. 68, No. 9, p. 715. 

(8) “The number of syphilitics in the army must certainly be sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands. Since the war began a total 


equivalent of 60 divisions have been temporarily withdrawn from the 
fighting for venereal diseases.” (Vienna report, ibid., vol. 68, No. 10, 


p. . S 

(4) bir Arthur Conan Doyle asked in writing to the Times on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1917, “ Is it not possible in any way to hold in check the vile 
women who at present prey upon and poison our soldiers in London?” 
(The Shield (London), March, 1917, p. 218.) 

Second. Because prostitution was a serious problem on the Mexican 
border in the summer of 1916. 

(1) “As soon as the order to mobilize went forth the vice inter- 
ests * © > also to mobilize their forces and to move them 
to ane border.“ (M. J. Exner. M. D., Social Hygiene, vol. 3, No. 2, 
p. % 

2 


(2) View districts were established y for the soldiers. Gnas è 
pp. 206, 210; see also, Literary Digest, Nov. 18, 1916, p. 1332. 

3) Prostitutes were extensively patronized. 

a) One woman stated that on a certain cater ef she had served 
2 N 6 the following Sunday, 40. (Social Hygiene, vol. 

„ No. 2, p. x 

(b) Another woman found to be in the active stage of syphilis during 
two days had had relations with 120 men. (Ibid., p. 211.) 
one of the large cities the soldiers thronged the vice districts 
before many of the “crib” doors soldiers stood in 


rostitution spread 
is condition tends 


Social, HYGIENE 


(2) At one h ital clinic in France s philis increased almost 50 
per cent during 
cent the following 8 months, (Paris report, ibid., yol. 68, No. 5, p. ) 
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(3) Venereal diseases have been causing havoc in France and Italy 
since the war began. (Ibid., vol. 68, No. 14, p. 1071.) 4 

Fourth. Because the venereal d , gonorrhea and syphilis, cause 
serious complications in later life, and because these diseases will be 
spread among innocent women and children when the war is over. 


(1) “No disease has such a murderous influence upon the offspring 
as syphilis; no disease has such a destructive influence upon the Enes 


and procreative function of women as gonorrhea. . 
ited syphilis constitutes a powerful factor in the degeneration of the 
race.” (Prince A, Morrow, M. D., Social Diseases and Marriage, 
Chap. I. 

(2) ht has been Compares that about 25 per cent of all blindness 
in this country is caused by gonococeſe infection. * * * Competent 
authorities on diseases of women state that gonococcus infection the 
cause of 80 per cent of all inflammatory diseases peculiar to women. J 

lbid. - 

; The spread of venereal diseases has occurred after other wars, 
and it is anticipated in Europe after the present war. (London re- 
Journal of the American Medical Association, vol. 67, No. 24, 
1771. 

(4) “All previous war experience shows an increase of venereal 
disease. * * * When peace comes there is the danger of grave and 
widespread dissemination of these diseases. It is for that that we 
must be prepared, and there is no time to be lost.” (Report of national 
conference for 18 (i venereal diseases (London), Social Hygiene, 

I. 3. No. 2, p. 0 
voritth, 3 n measures, while helpful, are insufficient, 


since— 

(1) There was venereal disease on the Mexican border even when 
the Army employed prophylactic measures. One regiment had 19 
new cases in two months. (Social Brent. vol. 3, No. 2, p. 216.) 

(2) Such propa lactic measures will be more difficult ‘to carry out 
when the Army is in motion. 

(3) The transmission of disease itself is only part of the problem, 
“From the social point of view the question is not only one of the 
effect of venereal disease upon the social body, serious as that is. 
The more far-reaching evil is the state of mind and of character which 
lies back of it. The greatest evil to society results from the shat- 
tered ideals, lowered standards, sensualized minds, and perverted prac- 
tices, which are brought into home life and society by these men who 
represent, In large measure, the cream of the young manhood of the 
Nation. To safeguard the home and society against these basic evils, 
we must not only abolish venereal disease, but we must minimize, so 
far as possible, prostitution itself.” (Ibid., p. 220.) 

Sixth. Because commercialized prostitution is unnecessary, 

A statement 1 7 terra i that there is no evidence that abstinence is 
“inconsistent with the highest physical, mental, and moral efficiency,” 
has recently been signed by 360 of the foremost medical authorities in 
the United States. (M. J. Exner, M. 

Associated Press, New York.) 

Seventh. Because it is easily possible to prevent, in large measure, 
commercialized prostitution and venereal disease, 

(1) The commander of one camp 3 prostitution absolutely 
on the ground of military efficiency, though he did not technically 
possess the authority to do so. There was much less disease in this 
camp than in any other observed. (Social Hygiene, vol. 3, No. 2, p. 
213. See also Literary Digest, Nov. 18, 1916, p. 1332.) 

(2) Gen. Frederick ston writes: “I understand that it has been 
claimed that I viewed with tolerance the existence of these places 
because I thought them necessary for the contentment and well-being 
of the soldiers. I assure you that my opinion is exactly the opposite.” 
(Social Hygiene, vol. 3, No. 1, p. 155.) 

3) Maj. Gen. O'Ryan issued orders forbidding all use of intoxi- 
eating liquor and ail patronizing of immoral resorts. Commenting on 
these orders and the results, the Rio Grande Rattler, printed weekly 
by the New York division, says: “ We have demonstrated that United 
States soldiers can live three months in camp without losing more men 
than they would lose in three months’ fighting.” (Ibid., p. 155. 

(4) The educational work of the Oregon Social Hygiene oglet. 
shows that education is effective. Says R. C. Coffey, M. D., of Port- 
land, a prominent physician, not a member of the society: From 
what I can learn from doctors over the State, the prevalence of 
venereal (diseases has diminished more than half during the pan two 
years. The proportion of surgical operations on women resulting from 
ponori is certainly less than half what it was two years ago. 

his, I think, must be attributed to two reasons—prohibition and the 
influence of the Oregon Social urnen Society.” (Are We Prepared? 
The Oregon Social Hygiene Society, Portland, Oreg.) 

(5) During the last five years not less than 30 viċe commissions, 
made up of physicians, lawyers, educators, and business men, have 
declared that the policy regu ating prostitution by the examination of 
prostitutes in restricted districts is ineffective, and city_after city has 
8 its restricted district for the protection of eommercialized 
prostitution. ; 

Eighth. Drastic (i. e., immedate and powerful) action is necessary, 
because a large amount of disease in the Army originates in mobiliza- 
tion camps and home barracks. 

(1) One regiment 3 a frightful venereal rate in its mobiliza- 
tion camp, near a large city. It had 76 cases at one time. (M. J. 
Exner, M. D.. Social Hygiene, vol. 3, No. 2, p. 216.) 

(2) “In the case of all the troops on the border a vastly larger 
propozon of venereal disease was contracted before reaching the 

rder than was contracted afterwards. This accords with the ex- 
perience of the European armies in the present war. A policy of 
timely education, restraint, and preps s, in connection with mo- 
bilization is imperative.” (Ibid., p. 220.) 

(3) “I think I may safely predict that, with the segregation of 

large bodies of young men in camps, there will be an enormous in- 
crease in the number of cases of syphilis and gonorrhea, The ex- 
erlence of the world has shown this to be true.” (Sigmund Pol- 
itzer, M. D., formerly president American Dermatological Society; 
hearings before Subcommittee of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
64th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 502-503.) 


D.: The Physiclan’s Answer. 


So this hideous trade weaves itself into the very fabric of the British 
Empire; but even yet we have not seen the full and bitter truth of it. 
These empire men who come to fight and die for us, who give us their 
strong limbs, clear minds, and loyal hearts and lay them on our altar— 
what do we give them back again? 
about venereal disease; we are allowed to talk 
g at last. We know that drink is the cause 


We know somethin 
about this devilish t 


of most of it; that drink leads men into temptation, reduces their 
poner of resistance, and decreases their chance of recovery. But per- 

ps we do not know the ghastly truth about this foul disease; that 
it carries a canker to the grave, and even beyond the grave, for it winds 
its way like a snake through the lives of little children from one gen- 
eration to another. In peace e in our small British Army the lost 
dare from this cause alone were over 200,000 in a single year, and if 
things were no worse than that in these days the lost days in our 
eet army would be over 6,000,000 in a year. That is bad enough, 
ruly; but what are lost days compared with lost men? And what 
shall we say of our lost men, the men who came into our camps fit 
and strong and willing to offer up their lives for freedom, but are fit 
no. longer and can strike no blow for freedom because this enemy at 
home has struck them down and made them things of shame? We are 
not allowed to publish figures that throw light on ghastly things like 
this; the truth would be so terrible that even this insolent drink trade 
could hardly survive it, for drink, as Dr. Saleeby says, is the great 
confederate of venereal disease, and the removal of drink, as the royal 
commission on this subject said, would be an enormous factor in fighting 
this foul thing. 

We may not tell the truth, but we may say that the truth would 
set all Canada on fire. Is this how we pay the empire back for all 
its love and devotion and death? They lend their manhood to us, 
clean without and clean within, and some of it we can never send 
home again; but those men we do send back, shall they go back to their 
mothers and sisters, back to our clean dominions, with the seeds of 
drink and venereal disease in them? Is this to be the gift we send 
to Canada and Australasia, to these wide, healthy spaces of the earth 
that are free from this foul thing? Are these the seeds we are sowing 
now for the great British harvest of the days to come? Was it for 
this the Anzacs came across the sea to perish on Gallipoli? Is it for 
3 Canada's young men leap over the top in the Valley of the 

omme? 

Here is a story the wives and mothers of Canada have been readin 
of the boys and men they sent out to us on their Government's word 
that they should be free from the temptation of drink. Some of these 
men wounded in the trenches were in an English hospital; their broken 
bodies were at the mercy of the State. Their mothers and wives were 
assured that they would be protected from the only enemy they feared, 
but these men went out of hospital on leave and es went back drunk, 
and a Canadian doctor from the hospital stated on his oath that a large 
percentage of these wounded troops had to be sent back to Canada 
rendered permanently insane by alcohol. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute which I sought oppor- 
tunity to offer when the Senate bill was before the Senate on 
Saturday evening, but the expiration of the time rendered it im- 
possible for the amendment to be received. I now offer it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin offers 
a substitute for the committee amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the substitute be read first? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suppose it ought to be read first. It 
is somewhat extensive, because it incorporates the bill as it 
is before the Senate with certain modifications, followed by the 
main proposition of my amendment. If there were any way to 
obviate the necessity of reading the substitute, I should be glad 
to have that done; but I presume it is necessary, in order that 
it may be before the Senate, that the entire substitute should 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the sub- 
stitute. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the substitute amendment. 
During the reading, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, as I understood the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, he personally did not care that this sub- 
stitute should be read, but he thought it was necessary under the 
rules to have it read. Am I correct in that understanding? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I desire to have the amendmen! 
read. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well, then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is modified in a great many par- 
ticulars. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER, I was simply thinking of saving time; 
but if the Senator from North Dakota asks that it be read, of 
course I have no objection. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the sub- 
stitute amendment, which is as follows: 

That in view of the existing war, which demands the raising of 
troops in addition to those now available, the President be, anc he 
is hereby, authorized 


1. Immediately to r 


organize, officer, and equip all or such 
number of increments of t 


e Regular Army provided by the national- 
defense act approved June 3, 1916, or such set thereof as he may 
deem necessary; to raise all organizations of the Regular Army, in- 
cluding those added by such increments to the maximum enlisted 
strength authorized by law. Vacancies in the Regular Army created 
or caused by the addition of increments as herein authorized which 
can not be filled by promotion may be filled by 5 appointment 
for the period of the war or until replaced b tS dem appointments 
made under the provisions of section 23 of the national-defense act, 
and hereafter provisional appointments under said section “ine be 
terminated whenever it is determined, in the manner prescrib: by 
the President, that the officer has not the suitability and fitness required 
for permanent appointment. 

2. To draft into the mili service of the United States, organize, 
and officer, in accordance with the provisions of section 111 of said 
national-defense act, so far as the provisions of said section may be 
applicable and not inconsistent with the terms of this act, ang or all 
members of the National Guard and of the National Guard Reserve, 
and said members so drafted into the military service of the United 
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States shall serve therein for the period of the existing war unless 
sooner discharged. 

3. To raise as herein provided, organize and equip an additional force 
of 500,000 eni men, or such part or parts thereof as he may at 
any time deem necessary, and to provide the necessary officers, line 
and staff, for said force and for organizations of the other forces héreby 
authorized, or by combining organizations of said other forces, by 
ordering members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps to temporary duty in 
accordance with the provisions of section 38 of the national-defense 
act id stb June 3, 1916; by appointment from the Kaner Army, 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, from those duly qualified an registered 
pursuant to section 23 of the act of Congress approved 8 21 
1903 (32 Stat. L., 775), from the members of the National nard 
drafted into the service of the United States, from those who have 
been 3 from educational institutions at which military in- 
struction is spr emg or from those who have had honorable service 
in the Regular Army, the National Guard, or in the volunteer forces, 
or from the country at large; by assigning retired officers of the Regu- 
lar Army to active duty with such force with their rank cn the retired 
list and the full pay and allowances of their grade; or by the appoint- 
ment of retired officers and enlisted men, active or retired, of the 

lar Army as commissicned officers in such forces: Provided, That 
the organization of said force shall be the same as that of the corre- 
= orgie organizations of the Regular Army: And 58 further, 

‘hat officers with rank not above that of colonel shall be 3 by 
the President alone, and officers above that grade by the 


and 5 fitness. 

„ In his discretion and at such 
time as he may dete e, to raise and begin the training of an addi- 
tional force of 500,000 men organized, officered, and equipped, as pro- 
Hay for the force first mentioned in the preceding paragraph of This 
section. 

5. To raise, organize, equip, and officer, as provided in the third 
paragraph of this section, in addition to and for each of the above 
forces. such recruit training units as he 8 necessary for the 
maintenance of such forces at the maximum strength. 

6. To raise, organize, officer, and maintain during the war such 
number of ammunition batterles and battalions, depot batteries and 
battalions, and such artillery parks, with such numbers and grades 
of personnel as he may deem necessary. Such organizations shall be 
officered in the manner 22 in the third paragraph of this section. 
and enlisted men may assigned to said organizations from any ot 
tne forces herein provided for or raised by selective draft as by this 
act provided 

7. The President is further authorized to raise and maintain by 
voluntary enlistment, to organize, and equip, not to exceed four 
infantry divisions, the officers of which shall be selected in the manner 
provided by paragraph 3 of section 1 of this act’: Provided, That the 
organization of said force shall be the same as that of the corresponding 
organization of the Regular Army: And provided further, That there 
shall be no enlistments in said force of men under 25 years of age at 
time of 8 And provided further, That no such volunteer force 
shall be accepted in — 5 unit smaller than a division. 

Sec. 2. That the enlisted men required to raise and maintain the 
organizations of the Regular Army and to Spies fate and maintain the 

nizations ene gr the members of the National Guard drafted 
into the service of the United States, at the maximum legal strength 
as by this act provided, shall be raised by voluntary enlistment, or 
male persons not alien enemies who have declared their intention to 
become citizens, between the ages of 21 and 27 years, shall be eligible 
to voluntary enlistment in the military service of the United States 
according to the provisions of this act under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe not inconsistent with the terms of this act. 
Quotas for the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, 
or subdivisions thereof, shall be determined in proportion to the popu- 
lation thereof available for military service as shown by the registra- 
tion provided for herein, and credit shall be given to any State, Terri- 
tory, District, or subdivision thereof, for the number of men who have 
entered the military service of the United States under the 8 
of this act from poy such State, 8 bo age subdivision, as 
members of any Federal force hereby authorized. 1 ns enlisted 
in the military service of the United States and all officers acceptin; 
commissions in the forces herein provided for shall, from the date o 
said draft or acceptance, be subject to the laws and regulations goy- 
erning the Regular arin except as to promotions, so far as such laws 
and regulations are applicable to persons whose permanent retention in 
the military service on the active or retired list is not contemplated 
by existing law, and those enlisted under the provisions of 8 
3. 4. 5. and 6 of section 1 of this act shall be required to serve for the 
33 of the existing war unless sooner discharged : Provided, That the 
resident is authorized to raise and maintain by voluntary enlistment, 
as herein provided, special and technical troops as he may deem neces- 
sary, and to embody them into organizations and to officer them as 
provided in the third paragraph of section 1 and section 8 of this act. 

Sec. 3, That all male persons between the ages of 21 and 27 years 
shall be subject to registration in accordance with regulations to be 
prescribed by the President, and upon proclamation by the President 
or other public notice given by him or by his direction stating the time 
and place of such registration it shall be the duty of all persons of the 
designated ages to present themselves for and submit to registration 
under the provisions of this act ; and every such person shall be deemed 
to have notice of the requirements of this act upon the publication of 
said proclamation or other notice as aforesaid piven by the President 
by his direction; and any person who shall fail or neglect to present 

self for registration or to submit thereto as herein provided shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction in the proper 
district court of the United States, be punished by imprisonment for 
not less than three months nor more than one year, and shall thereupon 
be duly registered: Provided further, That persons shall be subject to 
registration as herein provided who shall have attained their 21st 
birthday and who shall not have attained their 28th birthday on or 
before the day set for the registration. 

Sec. 4. That the President is hereby authorized to utilize the service 
of i or all 5 and any or all officers or agents of the 

States, and of the several States, Territories, and the District 
of Columbia. in the execution of this act, and all officers and agents 
of the United States, and of the several States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, and public officials and agents therein, are hereby 
required to perform such duty in the execution of this act as the 
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President shall order or direct, and the officers and agents of the 
several States shall hereby have full authority for all acts done by them 
in the execution of this act by the direction or request of the President. 
Any person charged as herein provided with the duty of carrying into 
effect any of the provisions of this act or the re; tions made or 
directions given er, who shall fail or n to perform such 
duty ; and any person charged with such duty or and exercisin; 
any authority under said act, tions, or directions, who shal 
knowingly make or be a party to the making of any false or incorrect 

stration, physical examination, exemption, enlistment, enrollment, 
or muster, or any false or incorrect report or return pertaining to any 
registration, physical examination, exemption, enlistment, enrollment, 
or muster; and any person who shall make or be a party to the makin: 
of on A false statement or certificate as to the fitness or Hability o 
himself or any other person for service under the provisions of this 
act, or regulations made by the President thereunder, or otherwise 
evades or aids another to evade the requirements of this act or of 
said regulations, shall, if not subject to military law, be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and, upon conviction in the proper district court of the 
United States, be punished by imprisonment for not less than six 
months nor more than one year, or, if subject to military law, shall be 
tried a court-martial and suffer such punishment as a court-martial 
ma rect. 

xc. 5. That the qualifications and conditions for 8 enlist- 
ment as herein provided shall be the same as those prescribed by exist- 
ing law for enlistments in the Regular regis except that recruits must 
be between the ages of 18 and 40 years at the time of their enlistment ; 
and such enlistments shall be for the period of the war unless sooner 
discharged. All enlistments, including those in the Regular Army 
Reserve which are in force on the date of t approval of this act 
and which would terminate during the war, shall continue in force 
during the war unless sooner discharged, but nothing herein contained 
shall construed to shorten the period of any existing enlistment. 

All voluntary enlistments shall in the Army of the United States 
—. eer enlisted may be assigned upon enlis 

y. 

The President may provide for the rejection of all applicants for 
voluntary enlistment and for the discharge of any or all enlisted men 
whose status with respect to dependents renders such discharge or 
rejection advisable; and he may also authorize the 3 on 
any active duty of retired enlisted men of the Regular Army, either 
with their rank on the retired list or in higher enlisted des, and such 
retired enlisted men shall ve the full pay and allowances of the 
grades in which Sg er actively employed. å 

Sec. 6. That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, is authorized to appoint for the period of the existing war 
such general officers of appropriate grades as wey be necessary for duty 
with brigades, divisions, and higher units in which the forces provided 
for herein may be organized by the President, and general officers of 
appropriate grade for the several Coast Artillery districts. In so far 
as such appointments may be made from any of the forces herein pro- 
vided for, the appointees may be selected irrespective of the grades 
held by them in such forces. Vacancies in all grades in the Regular 
Army resulting from the appointment of officers thereof to higher 
grades in the forces other than the Regular Army herein provided for, 
shall be filled by temporary premotion and appointments in the manner 
prescribed for filing temporary vacancies by section 114 of the national 
defense act approved June 3, 1916; and officers appointed under the 

visions of this act to higher grades in the forces other than the 

eguiar Army herein provided for shall not vacate their permanent com- 
missions nor be prejudiced in their relative or lineal standing in the 
Regular Army. 

Each chief of bureau of the War Department shall, during the exist- 
ing war, have the rank, pay, and allowances of major general, 

Gace. 7. That the appointments authorized and made as provided by 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh paragraphs of section 1 
and by section 6 of this act, and the temporary appointments in the 
Regular Army authorized by the first paragraph of section 1 of this act, 
shall be for the period of the war. unless sooner terminated by discharge 
or otherwise. he President is hereby authorized to discharge any 
officer from the office held by him under such appointment for any cause 
which, in the judgment of the President, would promote the public 
service; and the general commanding any division and higher tactical 
organization or territorial department is authorized to appoint from 
time to time military boards of not less than three nor more than five 
officers of the forces herein provided for to examine into and report 
upon the capacity, qualification, conduct, and efficiency of any commis- 

oned officer within his command other than officers of the mg, Spe 
Army holding permanent or provisional commissions therein. Sach 
member oí such board shall be superior in rank to the officer whose 
qualifications are to be inquired into, and if the report of such board 
be adverse to the continuance of any such officer and be approved by 
the President, such officer shall be ischarged from the service at the 
discretion of the President with one month's pay and allowances. 

Sec. 8. The President is hereby authorized and the Secretary of War 
directed to call into the service of the United States by enlistment for 
the term of the present war three or more regiments of mounted voiun- 
teers in addition to any other forces herein or otherwise provided ; and 
mounted volunteers to selected from men between the ages of 18 and 
45 years, and under the prov'sions of section 3 hereof, and to be used 
in protecting property and citizens along the southern border of the 
United States, and also to be used in any foreign country as the Presi- 
dent may direct ? 

Sec. 9. The President is hereby authorized to appoint officers for such 
volunteer force, including appointments from the numbers of such 
volunteers as shell have heretofore served in ranger or police forces of 
the southern border States, or as peace officers of the counties or 
municipalities thereof. ’ 

Sec. 10. That the service of all persons enlisted under the provisions 
of this act shall be for the period of the war, unless sooner terminated 


ent to any force of 


by discharge or otherwise. Whenever said war shall cease by the con- 
4. — of ce between the United States and its enemies in the present 
war, the President shail so declare by a publie proclamation to that 


effect, and from and after the date of said proclamation the provisions 
of this act, in so far as they authorize a force in addition to the forces 
of the r y and the National Guard, shall cease to be in force 
and effect. 

Sec. 11 That all officers and enlisted men of the forces herein pro- 
vided for other than the Regular Army shall be in all respects on the 
same footing as to pay, allowances, and pensions as officers and enlisted 
meu of corresponding Tare and length of service in tħe Regular Army : 
Provided, That on aud after May 1, 1917, the pay of all men with the 
rating of enusted men during the continuance of the war shall be 
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increased $14 a month over and aboye the rates of pay proper as fixed 
by law for times of peace: Provided 4 5 That this rate of pay shall 
apply to enlisted men of the National Guard and to those in the lar 
Army now enlisted, called, or drafted into the service of the United 
States during the war. 

Sec, 12. That all existing restrictions upon the 3 
and employment of officers and enlisted men of the Army are 
hereby suspended for the period of the 33 war, 

Sec. 13. That the President of the United States, as Commander in 
Chief of the Army, is avthorized to make such lations governing 
the prohibition of alcoholic liquors in or near tary camps and to 
the officere and enlisted men of the Army as he may from time to time 
deem necessary or advisable: Provided, That no person, corporation, 
partnership, or association shall sell, supply, or have in his or its Red 
session any intoxicating or spirituous liquors at any military station, 
cantonment, camp, fort, t, officers’ or enlisted men’s elub, which is 
being used at the time for military purposes under this act, but the 
8 of War may make regulations 8 the sale and use 
of intoxicating liquors for medi 84 do ses. It shall be unlawful to 
sell, furnish, or give away any intoxicating liquor, including beer, ale, 
or wine, to any officer or member of the military forces while in uni- 
form, contrary to the provisions of this act. rson, corporation, 
partnership, or association violating the provisions of this section or the 
regulations made thereunder shall, unless otherwise punishable under 
the Articles of War, be deemed 1 of a misdemeanor and be punished 
by a fine of not more than $1, or imprisonment for not more than 12 
months, or both, 


of the Census shall cause to be printed and forwarded by mail to each 
Pa aed in the United States 3 in the inverse order of 
heir respective distances from Washington, D. C.) a suficient number 
of blank ballots to enable each qualified elector residing within the 
limits of city delivery, rural detivery, and other postal service from 
such office (including its stations and branches from which mail deliy- 
eries are made) to vote“ Yes" or “ No” upon the forog ing question. 

The said ballots shall be of such size and shape and bear such local 
identification marks as the Director of the Census may determine to be 
most suitable to enable the votes to be counted by congressional dis- 
tricts as rapidly as possible, and on each bellot shall be printed the 
following form, namely: 

“The Government of the United States having declared war against 
the Government of Germany, shall the United States Government at 
1 raise an Army by draft to send to Europe to prosecute the 
war 
“Yes JJ 

“No g 

“The voter desiring to answer Yes to above question should mark a 
cross (thus X) in the aes following the word ‘ Les.“ The voter de- 
siring to answer No to above question should mark a cross (thus X) in 
the square following the word No.“ 

“TI do hereby certify that I am a legally qualified voter, residing at 
Jo. „ on Street, in the city, village, or town of 
county of „State of , and I have not heretofore voted at 
this advisory election. 

“(Signature of voter) 

“Dated this day of x . 

“The voter sball correctly fill out or cause the above blanks to be 
correctly filled out, except that if the voter resides in a rural com- 
munity or has no street address at place of residence, the blanks as to 
street number may be disregarded.” 

And on the reverse side of said ballot shall be printed the words 
Doon business—free“ and “ Director of the Census, Washington, 


The postmaster or his deputy shall immediately on receipt of the 
ballots cause to be posted in conspicuous places in the post office and 
in each branch t office or station under his jurisdiction notices an- 


nouncing that the ballots are available for distribution during a period 
of five days next ensuing. Such notices shall be prepared by tho Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Census and forwarded to each of the postmas- 


ters respectively in the United Stat at the time and in the manner 
that the ballots are so forwarded, and such ballots shall be ready for 
distribution immediately upon their receipt by the said tmasters of 
the United States respectively. It shall be the duty of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Census immediately upon the passage of this act to 
furnish the copy for the ballots and notices to the Public Printer, to 
determine the number of each to be printed, and the Public Printer 
shall print said ballots and notices with all possible dispatch. 

And said ballots ani notices shall be immediately mailed to the re- 
spective postmasters of the United States by the Director of the Bureau 
ot the Ceusus upon rectipt thereof from the Public Printer. 

For a period of five days, as specified in the notice, the postmaster 
or his deputy shall distribute the ballots, either directly or through 
the regular mait, or through the carrier service to pesons entitled to 
vote on the question submitted in accordance with the provisions of 
this act, and each elector qualified to vote for President each State 
shall be entitled to obtain one of the ballots at the post office where 
he receives mail if there is no free delivery, or from a rural carrier 
if such elector receives mail on a rural route from that office; and 
each such elector shall be entitled to mark only one ballot and mail 
it to the Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., except that if 
an elector by mistake loses or defaces or destroys a ballot he shall 
be entitled to receive from his said postmaster another ballot to be so 
marked and mailed, No postage shall be necessary upon such ballots. 
The elector may deposit his vote with the postmaster, or with an 
rural carrier, or in any mail box or other place designated to de t 
mail for transmission and when so deposited it shall be collect as 
is other mail, and taken to the local post office. It shall be the duty 
of the respective 1 to receive the ballots herein provided 
for during a period of five days after the expiration of the time for 
the distribution of the ballots is completed as specified in the notice 
above provided for, and at least once each day during the time allowed 
for receiving such ballots each tmaster, or the deputy postmaster, 
shall assemble all ballots deposited in his office or received by him 


for mailing to the Director of the Census, and shall arrange the same 


and seal the same 


in convenient Ne for handling, securely wra 
t and shall address each package 


for safe tran through the ma 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Census, and shall designate on 
aod State in wich 1 1a located, Sad erenpor mail each package ÙS 
s located, an ereupon mail such package to 

the Director of the Bureau of the Census. z if 
ee receipt of said ballots the Director of the Bureau of the Census 
use the staff and equipment of said bureau to ascertain 3 
the number of affirmative and negative votes cast from each State 
and from each con onal district: Provided, That no ballots 1 
which the certificates above provided for are not substantially filled 
pa e 8 at the eae ig Wes 8 panes than 
entie a om the 0 e ution from post 

offices shall be counted. s 25 
The Director of the Bureau of the Census shall report the result 
of the count to Congress not later than 10 days after the last day 
upon which ballots may be received for counting, and as soon as may 
be thereafter shall arrange by congressional districts and shall trans- 
mit to the Clerk of the House of resentatives that portion of the 

ballots upon which appears the certificate of the voter. 

aan Cane shail he 1 by con nonar: . Pk —.— 
s s open to the inspection o ators an re- 
sentatives, for . — e a = 
ny n who shall y ter, mutilate, or destroy or who 
shall willfully delay or prevent the transmission or Selivers: by mail 
or otherwise of the ballot of any voter cast in such advisory election 
under the provisions of this act, or who shall willfully miscount or 
wrongfully certify any such ballot, and any person not a qualified 
elector who shall vote at such election, and any qualified elector who 

shall cast more than one vote at such election, shall each be deem 
lity of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
‘or each offense by a e of not less than $300 or by imprisonment 
for a term of net less than one year, as the court shall direct; and 
any person, firm, or corporation who shall willfully coerce, or attempt 
to coerce, by threats, intimidation, or otherwise, any employee or other 
person into voting or refraining from voting at such 288 etection 
against the desire and judgment of such elector shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished for each 
offense by a fine of not less than $1,000 or by imprisonment for a term 
of not less than one year, or th fine and imprisonment, in the 


discretion of the court. 
postmaster, assistant tmaster, letter carrier, postal clerk, 
s assistants or employees, or any other 


Any 
the Director of the Census or 
person who officially access to such ballots, who shall reveal or 


make pubiic in any way, or who shall make any note with r ct to 
the vote of any elector cast under this act, shall be deemed ilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished for each 


such offense by a fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment for 
a term of not more thau one year, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, as the court shall determine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Wisconsin 
bear with the Chair? The Chair assumes that the Senator from 
Wisconsin will not conclude by 12.30 his discussion of the 
amendment, and if agreeable to the Senator, as it is less than 
10 minutes before it will be necessary to interrupt the proceed- 
ings until the visitors have departed, the Chair suggests to the 
Senator that he do not proceed now; and when the visitors de- 
part the Chair will recognize the Senator from Wisconsin on 
the subject of his amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I thank the Vice Presi- 
dent for the suggestion. I should like to say, however, that 
what I have to offer to the Senate for its consideration upon 
this amendment will require not to exceed 25 or 30 minutes 
of the Senate’s time, but I would, of course, prefer to have the 
opportunity to present it connectedly and without interruption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is why the Chair made the 
suggestion, and in order to accommodate, the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I suggest that the Senate be at ease 
for a few minutes without taking a recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That course will be satisfactory. 

After a little delay, x 

The VICE PRESIDENT said: The Chair requests the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lobe] to meet the distinguished guests of the 
Senate and escort them into the Chamber. 


RECEPTION OF FRENCH COMMISSIONERS. 


At 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m, the Commissioners of the 
French Republic to the Government of the United States, 
M. Rene Viviani, vice premier of the council of ministers; 
Marshal Joffre; Vice Admiral Chocheprat, of the Navy of 
France; and M. Emile Hovelaque, inspector general of public 
instruction, escorted by Mr. Hrrencock and Mr. Lopes, the com- 
mittee appointed by the Vice President, entered the Senate 
Chamber, accompanied by M. Jusserand, the French ambassa- 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary accredited to the United 
States, aides of the French officers, and the Assistant Secretary 
of State, Mr. Phillips. -The distinguished visitors having been 
seated in chairs provided to the right and left, respectively, of 
the Vice President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate of the United States 
has had the pleasure and honor many times in the past of re- 
ceiving and welcoming distinguished visitors to the Republic. 
It had the glorious honor of receiving Gen. Lafayette. Nearly 


a century afterwards it now has the great pleasure and honor 
of welcoming the vice premier of the French Government, the 
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superintendent of publie instruction, the marshal of France, 
und Vice Admiral Chocheprat, of the French Navy. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in order that Senators may 
have an opportunity to be presented to the distinguished guests 
of the Nation who are now in the Senate Chamber, I move that 
the Senate take a recess for 25 minutes. 

- The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 12 o'clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess for 25 minutes. 

During the recess the members of the French commission took 
their places at the right of the Vice President's desk, and the 
Members of the Senate were presented to them. 


ADDRESS BY M. VIVIANI. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. While the Senate is not in session, 
the presiding officer has decided to vary the proceedings by 
asking the French premier to address you very briefly in recess. 
[Applause.] 

M. Viviani thereupon addressed the Senate in French, the 
translation of which is as follows: 

Mr. President and Senators, since I have been granted the 
supreme honor of speaking before the representatives of the 
American people, may I ask them first to allow me to thank 
this magnificent Capital for the welcome it has accorded us? 
Accustomed as we are in our own free land to popular mani- 
festations, and though we had been warned by your fellow 
countrymen who live in Paris of the enthusiasm burning 
in your hearts, we are still full of the emotion raised by 
the sights that awaited us. I shall never cease to see the 
proud and stalwart men who saluted our passage; your women, 
whose grace adds fresh beauty to your city, their arms out- 
stretched, full of flowers; and your children hurrying to meet 
us as if our coming were looked upon as a lesson for them, all 
with one accord acclaiming in our perishable persons immortal 
France. And I predict there will be a yet grander manifesta- 
tion on the day when your illustrious President, relieved from 
the burden of power, will come among us bearing the salute of 
the Republic of the United States to a free Europe, whose 
foundations from end to end shall be based on right. It is 
with unspeakable emotion that we crossed the threshold of this 
legislative palace, where prudence and boldness meet, and that 
I for the first time in the annals of America, though a foreigner, 
speak in this Hall which only a few days since resounded with 
the words of virile force. You have set all the democracies of 
the world the most magnificent example. So soon as the com- 
mon peril was made manifest to you, with simplicity and within 
n few short days, you voted a formidable war credit and pro- 
claimed that a formidable army was to be raised. President 
Wilson's commentary on his acts, which you made yours, remains 
in the history of free peoples the weightiest of lessons. Doubt- 
less you were resolved to avenge the insults offered your flag, 
which the whole world respected; doubtless through the thick- 
ness of these massive walls the mournful cry of all the victims 
that criminal hands hurled into the depths of the sea has 
reached and stirred your souls, but it will be your honor in his- 
. tory that you also heard the cry of humanity and invoked 
against autocracy the rights of democracies. And I can only 
wonder as I speak what, if they still have any power to think, 
are the thoughts of the autocrats who three years ago against 
us, three months ago against you, unchained this conflict. 

Ah! doubtless they said among themselves that a democracy 
is an ideal government, that it showers reforms on mankind, 
that it can in the domain of labor quicken all economic activiti 
And yet now we see the French Republic fighting in detenan: of 
its territory and the liberty of nations and opposing to the 
avalanche let loose by Prussian militarism the union of all its 
children who are still capable of striking many a weighty blow. 
And now we see England, far removed like you from conscrip- 
tion, who has also, by virtue of a discipline all accept, raised 
from her soil millions of fighting men. And we see other nations 
accomplishing the same act; and that liberty not only inflames 
all hearts but coordinates and brings into being all needed 
efforts. And now we see all America rise and sharpen her 
weapons in the midst of peace for the common struggle. Together 
we will carry on that struggle, and when by force we have at last 
imposed military victory our labors will not be concluded. Our 
task will be, I quote the noble words of President Wilson, to 
organize the society of nations. I well know that our enemies, 
who have never seen before them anything but horizons of 
carnage, will never cease to jeer at so noble a design. Such 
lias always been the fate of great ideas at their birth; ‘and 
if thinkers and men of action had allowed themselves to be dis- 
couraged by skeptics mankind would still be in its infancy, and 
we should still be slaves. After material victory we will win 
this moral victory. We will shatter the ponderous sword of 


‘say, “Farewell,” and yet again, please God, “ Hail!” 


militarism; we will establish guaranties for peace; and then 
we can disappear from the world’s stage, since we shall leave 
at the cost of our common immolation the noblest heritage future 
generations can possess. [Loud applause.] 

In response to calls for an address, Marshal Joffre said: 

I do not speak English. Vive les Etats Unis! 

[Applause. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As we said, “ Hail!” so now we 


[Ap- 
plause.] 
The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the 
Chamber. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President to 
8 temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 

tutes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ronixsox in the chair). 
The Senator from Illinois will state his point of order. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Wisconsin has risen to 
address the Senate. It is impossible to hear the Senator because 
of the disorder on the floor and in the galleries. I petition the 
Chair to exact order of everybody. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order made by the 
Senator from Illinois is sustained. The Senate will please be 


in order. Senators will suspend conversation and resume their 
seats. [After a pause.] The Senator from Wisconsin will 
proceed. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the amendment I have 
proposed provides for an advisory vote on the part of the quali- 
fied electors of the several States upon the following question: 
“The Government of the United States having declared war 
against the Government of Germany, shall the United States 
Government at this time raise an army by draft to send to 
Europe to prosecute the war?” 

The methods by which the advisory vote can be obtained are 
very simple. This vote could be secured while registration was 
going forward under the bill, which, according to my amend- 
ment, strikes out the draft features and provides for raising the 
required number of men by voluntary enlistment. Practically no 
expense would be involved in obtaining the vote, and every 
voter would be given the opportunity of expressing his opinion 
upon this most vital question. If the people vote in favor of 
the draft and of sending the Army to Europe, that closes the 
discussion. If the friends of this bill are sure that it has the 
support of the people, they should be the first to agree to this 
amendment. If the principle of the bill has not the support of 
the people, it should be abandoned. No harm can come from 
pursuing the course I propose. ‘The draft features can be 
quickly added to the volunteer features, which are preserved 
in the bill by the proposed amendment, if the people vote in 
favor of the draft, and in the meantime enlistments under the 
volunteer system will have proceeded. Not a day will have been 
lost. In a matter of such transcendent importance, where it is 
proposed to reverse the policy of this Government from its be- 
ginning, and upon which the people have never had the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves in any form, a decent regard for 
the principle of popular government requires that the question 
involved in this bill should be submitted to the voters. 

The proposed amendment, as I have said, is intended to elimi- 
nate from the bill all draft features, except those relating to 
the National Guard, and adds to the bill a simple, speedy, and 
inexpensive plan by which the voters of the country may ex- 
press themselves upon the principle of draft. 

This is accomplished by leaving the sections numbered first 
and seeond of section 1 of the bill untouched and by slight 
changes in the language of the bill eliminating the draft fea- 
tures, as indicated on the face of the bill, and providing for 
voluntary enlistment. 

Section 3 of the bill under this plan is necessarily stricken 
out by the proposed amendment. 

All provisions of the bill relating to registration and raising 
the required number of troops is retained. The bill, if passed 
in the amended form, would therefore permit of everything 
being done that would be done under the original bill for a 
number of weeks, so far as actual raising and equipping the 
Army is concerned. 

The proposed amendment does not disturb the provisions of 
the subdivision second, in section 1, relating to drafting the Na- 
tional Guard, for the reason that this is substantially the law 
at the present time, and to suggest disturbing it would raise a 
question not now necessary to consider. 
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While the work of voluntary enlistment, equipment, and 
registration would be going forward under the law if the bill 
in the amended form was enacted, the provisions with respect 
to a referendum would become operative, and within 45 days, 
or less, from the time the bill in its amended form became law 
we could have the most complete expression of the opinion of 
the voters of the country on the subject of draft which it would 
be possible to obtain. This vote is made advisory in order to 
avoid any possible constitutional difficulty; and there can be 
little doubt that if the voters express themselves strongly 
against the draft we would proceed to raise our Army accord- 
ing to the only plan under which we have ever raised an army 
in this country, namely, by voluntary enlistment. If, however, 
the voters express themselves in favor of the draft, then it is 
certain that all substantial opposition to the draft at this time 
will disappear. 

The plan would give the people an opportunity to be heard, 
and would put at rest any possible criticism which might arise 
if it is sought to enforce a draft without giving to the voters 
any opportunity for expression on the subject. 

This amendment requires no new machinery to put it into 
operation. It uses the Census Bureau and the post offices of 
the country as the agencies of the Government to conduct the 
advisory vote, and it can be completed within 45 days. The 
Government Printing Office can supply the necessary ballots 
within 10 days. They can be delivered at the rate of 1,800,000 
per day. As soon as such delivery begins, the Director of the 
Census can start the distribution, and the whole country can 
be supplied within the time provided. The Director of the 
Census can determine the size of the ballot, and thus can order 
it in a form to permit it to run through the counting machinery, 
so that the counting can be done rapidly. The result will be 
ascertained promptly, a¢curately, and in a way to furnish an 
authoritative guide to Congress. 

Mr. President, for the first time in the history of our Govern- 
ment it is proposed within 30 days after war is declared to 
raise an army by draft. 

In the struggle to perpetuate this Government, when we were 
in the third year of the Civil War, Lincoln gave his sanction 
to the draft only when, as he declared, it was no longer pos- 
sible to secure men by voluntary enlistment. 

In the European war now on Canada has not eyen considered 
the draft. 

Australia submitted the question of drafting men to be sent 
overseas to the voters of Australia at a special election held 
for that purpose, and the draft was defeated by more than 
60,000 majority. 

Commenting upon the result of this referendum vote, the 
London Times said: z 

Naturally there will be some disappointment in this country that 
Mr. Hughes's policy has not commanded a decisive majority. 

ually naturally no one will think of questioning the verdict of the 
people of Australia on an issue which it is wholly for them to decide. 

From the Manchester Guardian, published in England, I 
quote the following comment upon the result of the Australian 
referendum as to whether draft should be resorted to in Aus- 
tralia for overseas service in France. 

We may take it— 

Says the Manchester Guardian— 


that the people of the Dominion will not be compulsorily enlisted. It is 
the first time in the world's history that a direct vote has been taken 
on such an issue, and the result is of great importance and interest. 
Classic history has instances of the direct issue of peace or war being 
put to peoples, but to refer to the voters in the midst of war the ques- 
tion whether they shail or shall not be conscripted is a precedent that 
will be of value to democracies for all time. With the imperishable 
records of Gallipoli and E t to her credit, she can afford to reject 
conscription if she hes. It is not In a waning enthusiasm for the 
war that the explanation of this vote lies but in causes less simple 
but not less vital. 

The Canadian Liberal Magazine, January 4, 1917, commenting 
upon the vote taken in Australia, another colony of the mother 
country, has this to say: 

3 in no country and on no issue was ever such tremendous 
influence brought to bear upon the electorate as was exeried in this 
Australian referendum on conscription. The leaders of both political 
parties were in favor of the principle— 


Mark you that— 


The leaders of both titical parties were in favor of the principle. 
The churches, irr ve of creed, united in their appeals for it. nd 
yet the measure was defeated decisively. Comment or reflection upon 
the people's decision is unnecessary. 

Cons as 2 what Australia has done to assist in this great war in 
supplying sh 125 equipping and sending forward her soldiers, the sac- 
rifices at Gallipoli and in nce, contributing her money for all neces- 
sary purposes, nobody can think for a moment that her decision in this 
matter of conscription is due to indifference to the cause for which she, 
the Empire, and the Allies are fighting. 

In view of the efforts that were made, of the pressure that was 
exerted by the political lead of the Commonwealth and from outside 
by outstanding personalities, it is evident that the instinctive feeling 


of democracy against compulsion must have a tremendous hold upon 
the people here. 

There is no more democratic country in the world than Australia. 
The egy 5 cherish free British institutions under which their constitu- 
a — ormed. They are a g people, who reason and decide for 

emselves. 

When they rejected conscription Sey. did so because they felt it 
was the proper action to take la a free democratic country, ey may 
also have resented what might well be considered as outside interfer- 


ence. 
The whole Empire can well take a lesson from their decision. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, commenting on the Australian 
referendum, says: 

The fact that the Australian Government did not dare to put a con- 
scription law In effect without submitting it to a popular vote is im- 
mensely significant. : 

This first conscription referendum sets a precedent marking progress 
for democracy. = K 

Mr. President, let us stop just a moment and consider what 
we are doing here. 

Mr. STCNE. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yieid to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to ask the Senator if he can tell the 
Senate just what machinery was provided for taking the refer- 
endum in Australia? r 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have here all the proceedings pre- 
liminary to the vote. In this case the vote was taken under 
authority of law, so that it was binding. The vote which I pro- 
pose here is only advisory to Congress. Will you not grant 
the people that much? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. In Australia they have the machinery for 
a referendum. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President. in order to make the 
Recorp complete, I will print as an appendix the matter col- 
lected upon this subject by the Legislative Refereuce Bureau of 
the Library of Congress with regard to this whole question. 

Mr. President, just a word and 1 am done. I want to bring 
to the minds of Senators who listen to me this thought on this 
amendment before we vote. The bill proposes to draft an army 
within 80 days after the declaration of war. Never before in 
the history of this Government was such a thing done. It pro- 
poses to draft for service on foreign soil, over-seas service. 
England does not do that. English colonies nowhere do that. 
Germany does not do that. When the German Government de- 
sired to send troops to China in the Boxer trouble she called 
for volunteers for over-seas service, and in any war there can 
be no conscription from the colonies for over-seas service. Her 
law in that respect is exactly like England's. 

Mr. President, I have been unable to find any parallel or 
precedent for what it is proposed here to do at this time. It 
is proposed in this free Government to apply the draft system 
for compulsory over-seas service in foreign lands, and to do it 


before you have tried to raise an army under a volunteer system. 


The advocates of the draft say it is democratic. 

The opponents of the draft say it is undemocratic, un-Amer- 
ican, unprecedented. . 

If the majority here who favor the draft truly believe that it 
is in accord with the spirit of our free institutions, if you really 
believe that it is democratic in principle, then you should cer- 
tainly be willing to submit it to a vote of the people. And that, 
too, when it can be done without delaying the general program 
which you have mapped out in your bill. 

That is all, Mr. President, that I care to say. 


APPENDIX. ' 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA MILITARY-SERYVICE REFERENDUM, 
(No. 27 of 1916.) 


An act to submit to a referendum a question in relation to military 
ce abroad, 


[Assented to Sept. 28, 1916.] 


Be it enacted by the King’s Most Ercellent Majesty, the Senate, and 
me House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Australia, as 
ollows : 

1. This act may be cited as the military service referendum act, 
1916, and shall be deemed to haye commenced on the 18th day of 
September, 1916. 

2. In this act, unless the contrary intention appears, “ member of 
the forces means a member of the Commonwealth naval or military 
forces employed on active service outside Australia or employed on 
a ship of war, and includes a member of the army medical corps 
nursing service who is accepted or appoint by the director general of 
medical services for service outside Australia; “proclaimed subdi- 


vision means a subdivision which is declared by the Governor General 
1 proclamation to be a proclaimed subdivision within the meaning 
of subsection (4) of section 9 of this act; “the electors” means 
electors of the Commonwealth, and includes persons qualified to vote 
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under regulations made under section 12 of this act; “ the prescribed 
+ question means the question set forth in section 5 of this act; “the 
ees ” means the submission of the prescribed question to the 
electors. ` 

3. The chief electoral officer for the Commonwealth shall be charged 
with the administration of this act. 

4. (1) The Governor General shall issue a writ, directed to the 
chief electoral officer, for the taking of a vote by ballot under this act 
on the prescribed question. 

(2) The writ shall be in accordance with Form B in the schedule 
and shall appoint a day for the taking of the vote, and shall be re- 
turnable within 90 days from the date of issue: Provided, That if at 
the expiration of 60 days from the date of issue the chief electoral 
officer certifies that he is satisfied (a) that not more than 2 per cent 
of the total votes lled are still awaiting scrutiny, and (b) that 
the result of the referendum can not be affected by the exclusion of 
the votes which are still awaiting scrutiny, the chief electoral officer 
may return the writ at the expiration of such period of 60 days, and 
may, at the conclusion of the scrutiny, notify in the Gazette— 

(a) The total number of votes polled in favor of the prescribed 
question ; 

(b) The total number of votes polled not in favor of the prescribed 
question ; and 

(c) The total number of ballot papers rejected as informal. 

5. The prescribed question shall be: 

Are you in favor of the Government having in this grave emergency 
the same compulsory powers over citizens in regard to requiring their 
military service, for the term of this war, outside of the Commonwealth 
as it now has in regard to military service within the Commonwealth? 

6. The original writ shall be forwarded to the chief electoral officer, 
who shall forthwith after the receipt thereof— 

a) Forward a copy of it to each Commonwealth electoral officer, 
and cause a copy of it to be forwarded to each divisional returning 
officer and assistant returning officer; and 

(b) Insert in the Gazette a notification of the receipt and particu- 
lars of the writ. 

7. The provisions of sections 4, 10 to 14, inclusive, subsection (1) 
of section 18, sections 19 to 22, inclusive, and 24, and Parts VIII (ex- 
cept section 41) and IX of the referendum (const *ution alteration) act 
1906-1915, shall, so far as they are not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, apply to the referendum to be held under this act in like 
manrer as they apply to a referendum upon a proposed law for the al- 
teration of the constitution: Provided, That any reference to a pro 
law shall be deemed to be a reference to the 3 question: Pro- 
vided further, That, notwithstanding anything contained in section 
10 A of that act, the following persons shall be disqualified from vot- 
Ing at the referendum: 

(a) Any naturalized British subject who was born in any country 
which forms part of the territory of any country with which Great 
Britain is now at war: Provided, That this paragraph and subsection 
(1) of section 9 shall not apply to any naturalized British subject, 
wherever born, who produces to the pis officer a certificate signed 
by the district commandant of a military district, or an officer thereto 
authorized by him, that that person is a parent of a person who has 
been or is a member of the forces; and 

(b) Any person who is interned in any place of internment. 

8. The governor general, or say person authorized by him, may ap- 
point one scrutineer at each lling place, and at each place where 
the scrutiny is conducted, in the Commonwealth, and the person who 
in the opinion of the chief electoral officer is authorized by a majority 
of those members of both houses of the Parliament who are not in 
favor of the erage question may appoint one scrutineer at each 
such polling place and place. 

9. (1) In addition to the questions prescribed by section 141 of the 
Commonwealth electoral act 1902+1911, the presiding officer may, either 
of his own motion or at the uest of a scrutineer, put to any person 
claiming to vote at the referendum, and shall put to each person who 
he hss reason to believe was born in any country which forms part 
of the territory of any country with which Great Britain is now at 
war, the following question: 

Are you a naturalized British subject who was born in any country 
which forms part of the territory of any country with which Great 
Britain is now at war? 

(2. If any person refuses to answer the question fully, or by his 
answer shows that he is not entitled to vote at the ré@ferendum, his 
claim to vote shall be rejected. 

(3) If any person answers the question in the negative, the pre- 
siding officcr shall, before permitting him to vote, indorse the ballot 
paper with the words “ Section 9.” 

(4) If, in the case of any person enrolled in any proclaimed subdivi- 
sion, the presiding officer has reason to believe that that person is the 
son or daughter of a person who was born in any country which forms 
part of the territory of any country with which Great Britain is now 

-at war, the presiding officer may issue to the person a ballot paper in- 
dorsed with the words “ Section 9.” = 

(5) Any Balot paper issued to an elector in pursuance of either of 
the last two preceding subsections shall, when completed by the elector, 
be folded by him and handed to the presiding officer, who without un- 
folding it shall, in the presence of the elector, place it in the prescribed 
envelope. fasten the envelope, and place it in the ballot box. 

(6) If the elector pea the ballot paper in the ballot box without 
having it inclosed by the presiding officer in the prescribed envelope, the 
ballot paper shall be disallowed at the scrutiny. 

(7) Ballot papers inclosed in envelopes in pursuance of subsection 
(5) of this section shall not be opened by an assistant returning officer, 
but shall be forwarded by the assistant returning officer by registered 
post to the divisional returning officer. 

(8) The divisional returning officer shall, as soon as practicable, 
submit to the prescribed tribunal or tribunals lists of the names, 
addresses, and occupations of the electors whose votes are inclosed in 
the envelopes received by him, and shall retain each envelope unopened 
Intil the tribunal has made a determination in accordance with the 
provisions of this section. É 

(9) The tribunal shall have jurisdiction to determine whether or not 
each elector whose name is on the list submitted to it is, in its opinion, 
disloyal; and the members of the tribunal may inform their minds on 
the subject in such manner as they think fit. 

(10) The determination of the tribunal shall be notified to the divi- 
sional returning officer of the division in which the elector is enrolled. 

11) If the triburml determine that an elector is, in its opinion, 
disloyal, the ballot paper shall be rejected by the individual returning 
officer without the envelope being opened; otherwise the ballot paper 
shall be admitted to further scrutiny in the prescribed manner. 


10. (1) The ballot papers to be used for the 9 of the refer- 
endum may be in accordance with Form C in the schedule. 

(2) For the purposes of voting under section 139 of the Commonwealth 
electoral act, 1902-1911, or of the regulations relating to absent voting 
made in pursuance of section 139a of that act, or under regulations 
made under section 12 of this act, the ballot papers to be for the 
purposes of the referendum may be in accordance with the forms pre- 
scri by the TA Fear 

11. (1) The chief electoral officer shall forthwith after the indorsed 
copies of the writ have been transmitted to him by the Commonwealth 
electoral officers for the several States and rticulars have been re- 
ceived by him from the returning officers appointed to take the yotes of 

rsons voting under regulations made under section 12 of this act, 
ndorse on the original writ a statement showing as regards the whole 
Commonweal 

fa} The number of votes given in favor of the 3 questlon; 
e The number of votes given not in favor of the prescribed question ; 


c) The number of ballot papers ected as informal. 

2) The chief electoral officer shall publish a coer of the statement 
in the Gazette, and the statement so published shall be conclusive eyi- 
dence of the result of the referendum. 

12. (1) The Governor General may make regulations, not inconsistent 
with this act, prescribing all matters which are necessary or convenient 
to be prescribed for carrying out or giving effec: to this act; and, not- 
lee Me anything contained in this act, may make such regulations 
as are, in his opinion, necessary or expedient for the purpose of pro- 
viding a system or systems whereby— 

(a) Members of the forces not under the age of 21 years, servin 
beyond Australia or having returned from such service (who are enrol! 
as electors of the Commonwealth or are eligible to be so enrolled) ; and 

(b) Members of the crew of any Australian transport vessel employed 
in the conyeyance of members of the forces to or from Australia, who— 

H Are not under the age of 21 years; and 

ii) Are enrolled as electors of the Commonwealth or are eligible to be 
so enrolled ; and ~ 

(c) Persons living in a territory under the authority of the Common- 
wea Who, if the territ 1 1 

0. e territory were an electoral division in a State, would 
be qualified to have their names placed on the electoral roll for that 
electoral division 5 and ee i 

ose names are on an electoral list compiled ior the purpose 
by the prescribed officer or a person thereto authorized by AS gtr 

(iil) who are not included in the classes of persons disqualified by the 
second proviso to section 7 cf this act, may vote at the referendum. 

(2) Subject to the regulations, the regulations under the Common- 
wealth electoral act, 1902-1911, and under the referendum (constitution 
alteration) act, 1906-1915, shall, so far as they are applicable, apply to 
the referendum held under this act in like manner as 120 that referendum 
were an election within the meaning of the Commonwealth electoral act, 
1902-1911, and a referendum within the meaning of the referendum 
(constitution alteration) act, 1906-1915. 


THE SCHEDULE. 


[Form B. Commonwealth of Australia. Writ for a referendum. His 
Majesty the King.] 

To the chief electoral officer for the Commonwealth, and to the Common- 
wealth electoral officers for the several States, and to all others 
whom it may concern—Greeting: 

We command you that you cause the following questions, namely: 

Are you in favor of the Government having, in this grave * 
the same compulsory powers over citizens in regard to requiring their 
military service for the term of this war, outside the Commonwealth, 
as it now has in regard to military service within the Commonwealth? 

To be submitted, according to law, to the electors. And we appoint the 


following dates for the purposes of the said submission : 
1. For taking the votes of the electors - the day of 
2. For the return of the writ on or before 8 — day of 


19__. 
Witness (here insert governor general's title and the date). 


Governor General, 

By His Excellency’s command. 

{Form C. Ballot paper. Commonwealth of Australia.] . 
THE MILITARY SERVICE REFERENDUM ACT, 1916. 

State o 567i . 8 

Directions to voter: The voter should Indicate his vote as follows: 
If he is in favor of the question set forth hereunder, he should make 
a cross in the square opposite the word Yes.” If he is not in favor 
of the question set forth hereunder, he should make a cross in the square 
opposite the word." No.” 

(Submission of a question to the electors.) 

Question: Are you in favor of the Government having, in this grave 
emergency, the same cumpulsory powers over citizens in regard to requir- 
ing their military service, for the term of this war, outside the Common- 
eke td it now has in regard to military service within the Common- 


ry] Yea. 
O No. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not rise to support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. On the contrary, we 


have, in my judgment, passed beyond the point where a referen- 


dum or advisory vote, if indeed, one were ever practicable, 
can be taken. I desire, before we finally pass from this impor- 
tant bill, to put into the Recorp what I conceive to be the most 
conclusive evidence of a total lack of consistency that has ever 
been displayed in the Senate. 

The McKellar amendment, which provided generally for 
raising by the volunteer plan 500,000 troops, was defeated in 
the Senate by the arguments of very distinguished Senators. 
Among those arguments was this one, That the draft system 
and the volunteer system can not run along parallel lines; 
that an army composed in part of volunteers and in part of 
conscripts is inharmonious and ineffective.” That argument was 
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made by the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING], 
who with great eloquence inveighed against the volunteer sys- 
tem, yet the Senator introduced and had passed an amendment 
which authorizes the raising of 120,000 volunteers. The Senator 
from Ohio expressly stated that his purpose in offering the 
amendment was to provide a plan whereby Theodore Roosevelt 
could raise that number.of men and take them to France. So 
we find the Senator from Ohio willing to deny to all the rest 
of the people of the United States the right to volunteer and to 
deny to all of the States the privilege of raising their propor- 
tion of the troops called for by the volunteer system and willing 
to deny that privilege upon the ground that to mix volunteers 
and conscripts will bring disorder and destroy or injure the 
efficiency of the Army. But we find him, after he has taken that 
Position, introducing an amendment to give that privilege to 
a private citizen of the United States, which he voted to deny 
to the 48 States of the Union and which he voted to deny to all 
the other people of the United States. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio is not more il- 
logical than are certain other Senators. I ask the privilege of 
printing in the Recorp, in parallel columns, as a part of my 
remarks, the names of the Senators who voted against the volun- 
teer plan as applying to the country generally, and who then 
voted for the volunteer plan when it was proposed for the use 
and benefit of Theodore Roosevelt, a plan to confer a special 
privilege upon one citizen, as is suggested by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewts]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Whatever may be the fate of the 
amendment which I have offered, I ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri if he will not permit me to have a vote upon the amend- 
ment before some other subject is taken up for discussion? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am substantially through with 
my remarks. I have made a request that there be printed in 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, in parallel columns, the 
names of the Senators who voted against the McKellar amend- 
ment and who also voted for the Harding amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The names referred to are as follows: 

SENATORS WHO VOTED AGAINST THE SENATORS WHO VOTED AGAINST THE 

M'KELLAR AMENDMENT GRANTING M'KELLAR AMENDMENT AND YET 

THE 48 STATES THE RIGHT TO VOTED FOR THE HARDING AMEND- 


RAISE VOLUNTEERS. _ MENT GRANTING SPECIAL PRIVI- 
LEGE TO ROOSEVELT TO RAISE 


VOLUNTEERS. 

Ashurst Ashurst 
Bankhead 
Beckham 
Brand Brand 
randegee randegee 
Broussard Broussard 
Calder Calder 
Chamberlain 
Colt Colt 
Culberson 
Dillingham Dillingham 
Fernald Fernald 
Fletcher t 
France France 
Frelinghuysen Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 
Hale Hale 
Harding Harding 
Hollis Hollis 
Husting Husting 


Johnson of South Dakota 
Tones of Washington 


James 

Johnson of South Dakota 
Jones of New Mexico 
Jones of Washington 


Kellogg Kellogg 
Kenyon Kenyon 
King 
Knox Knox 
s 

Lodge 
McCumber MeCumber 
McLean McLean 
5 M 

vers vers 
Nelson Nelson 
New New 
Overman 
Owen Owen 
Page Page 
Penrose Penrose 
Phelan 
Pittman 
Poindexter Poindexter 
Pomerene Pomerene 
Ransdell ell 
Robinson Robinson 


Saulsbury 


immons 
Smith of Arizona 
Smith of Geo 
Smith of Mar 
Seith of Sout 


Sterling 
Stone 
Sutherland 


Carolina 
Smoot 
Sterling 


Thompson 


Wadsworth 

Watson 
Weeks 

W. Williams 

Wolcott 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have simply this further to say: 
If any Senator can reconcile to his own ccnscience the propo- 
sition of refusing to permit troops to be raised by the various 
States by the volunteer plan, and then the conferring of that 
privilege upon one man in the United States—if Senators can 
reconcile that to their consciences and their judgments and to 
their constituencies, well and good. I say it is a glaring ex- 
ample of inconsistency that is very remarkable. 

5 Mr. VARDAMAN and Mr. LA FOLLETTE addressed the 
hair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
first addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, unless there is to be 
some other discussion upon the amendment which I have of- 
fered, I beg the Senate to give me a vote upon the amendment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I was merely going to make that request. 
I want to have the privilege of voting on the amendment which 
has been offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think we ought to have a quorum 
here, and so I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to make a few remarks 
on the amendment which has just been proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

4 Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Very well; I withdraw the sugges- 
on. 

Mr. NORRIS. I had just as lief make them now, before the 
Senator from Oregon suggests the absence of a quorum, as 
afterwards. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, under any ordinary circum- 
stances, in any case that to me seemed practicable, I would 
favor an amendment such as that which has been proposed by 
5 Senator from Wisconsin; but, Mr. President, as I look at 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield 
to me to make a demand for the yeas and nays? I should like 
to get the yeas and nays ordered now, if I may do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the Senator from Wis- 
consin doing that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for a yea-and-nay vote on my 
amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Upon the amendment I ask for a yea- 
and-nay vote. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon which the Senator from 


Wisconsin demands the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before that order is entered I should like to ad- 
dress the Senate on the subject. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not want to have the vote taken 
now, but I desire to ask for the yeas and nays. I should like 
to have a record vote taken on the amendment. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I hope the Senator from Wisconsin 
will get it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is all I ask. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from Nebraska pardon me 
for a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to address an inquiry to the 
Senator from Wisconsin concerning his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield for that purpose? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. As I caught the question which the Senator 
from Wisconsin proposed to submit to the voters, it is as to 
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whether they favor a-draft system to raise an army ‘to send to 
Europe. ‘ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. To send abroad, to ‘send overseas, 
That is exactly the question which was presented in Australia. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Wisconsin, I suppose, recog- 
nizes that that embraces two questions: First, whether an 
army should be sent abroad at all; and, second, whether it is to 
be raised by draft. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care to yield the floor further, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not ask the Senator to yield the floor. 
I simpl¥ desired to ask the Senator from Wisconsin a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to ask whether the Senator from Wis- 
consin intends to submit that as one question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I submit it as ore question, just as it 
was submitted in Australia, and just exactly as I think it should 
be submitted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, let me repeat my opening 
statement. If I had an opportunity to vote for a referendum 
under any plan that I believed to be practicable in a case pend- 
ing a declaration of war, or a proposition to declare war, where 
there was no invasion, I should favor it. I myself believe that 
there ought to be some way devised in every democracy, in every 
republic, where a referendum vote would be compulsory before 
a declaration of war could be made by the Government; but, 
Mr. President, we have declared war against Germany and we 
are now at war. An army is necessary; money is necessary. 
Every preparation which we can possibly make must be made, 
and made as soon as possible. We ought to exert every in- 
fluence and every power and strain every nerve in order that no 
stone may be unturned to prosecute this war to the limit, with 
a view of a successful termination. 

I am aware that there is a prohibition in some countries, 
perhaps in most of them, against conscription for foreign sery- 
ice. If we were not now engaged in war with a foreign country, 
where foreign service, if there is any service that can be ren- 
dered, must be rendered, and it were a question of establishing 
n permanent policy of our Government, I would vote for such a 
prohibition in our country; but we have declared war against 
a foreign country, knowing that it was impossible, under any 
conditions now existing or which can possibly exist in the near 
future, for that country to invade ours. We did that with our 
eyes open, and the question presented by the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, it seems to me, contains in reality two 
propositions, Under ordinary circumstances I should favor 
them both. but under existing circumstances it seems to me at 
least one of them ought not to be considered by Congress. ‘The 
vote which under this proposed referendum is to be submitted 
is as follows: 

The Government of the United States having declared war against 
the Government of Germany, shall the United States Government at 
this time raise an army by draft to send to Europe to prosecute the 
war? 

As I look at it, there are two propositions embraced in that 
language: First, shall “ we raise an army by draft”? As every- 
body here knows, I am opposed to raising an army in that way. 
~ I should like to submit that question, and probably it ought 
to be submitted to the people under different conditions than 
exist now, and I think I would yote to submit that question even 
now if in the meantime we could provide the machinery to go 
on with the raising of the army. But the further question is 
presented, after we have raised an army, shall we send it to 
Europe? On that question I want to consider the constitutional 
prerogatives of the Congress and of the President. I have been 
one of those Senators who have stood always, I think, to pre- 
serve the constitutional prerogatives of Congress, and I brought 
upon myself the displeasure of many people, both inside and 
outside of this body, because I did so. 

The Constitution proyides that war can only be declared by 
Congress; that Congress alone can raise armies. It is the 
only power in our Government that can legally do either one 
of those two things; but the Constitution further provides, Mr. 
President, that the President of the United States shall be 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy; and while I 
have been jealous of the constitutional prerogatives of Congress, 
I am just as anxious to preserve in full the constitutional pre- 
rogutives of the President of the United States. 

Let us take the present conditions. Congress, exercising its 
constitutional prerogative, declared war against the Imperial 
German Government. It is necessary for Congress to raise an 
army. When that army is raised, under the Constitution it will 
be under the command of the President of the United States. 
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I am unwilling by any congressional action to limit the Prèsi- 
dent of the United States in any reasonable discretion that he 
ought to have in the command of that army in this war. I am 
unwilling by congressional enactment to take away from 
the President any discretion that he may have in conducting 
that war. I think the Constitution places that power in his 
hands; and it is by his discretion and his judgment that the 
operations of the army that we provide must be governed. I 
would be unwilling to say by any act of mine now that under 
the present existing circumstances the President should be pro- 
hibited from sending an army to Europe. I would not, on the 
other hand, command him to send an army there. I want him 
to exercise the full power the Constitution gives him as to how 
he shall fight the war, where he shall fight it, and when he shall 
nite an army to Europe, if it shall be necessary to send one 
ere. 

It seems to me it must follow, war having been declared 
against Germany at a time when everybody knows Germany 
can not get at us in this country, that, if we mean anything by it, 
we mean that we are going to at least give to the President as 
Commander in Chief of the Army the discretion to take the 
Army over to Europe whenever, in his judgment, the proper time 
arrives, - 

It is for that reason that, much as I dislike to so vote, I can 
not vote for this amendment, although it embodies a principle of 
government of which I think a great deal, and which I should 
like to see enacted into permanent law, so that it would be im- 
possible for war to be declared by the Government, unless in 
case of invasion, except by a referendum vote of the people who 
have to do the fighting. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I beg to impose upon the Sen- 
ate for a few moments. My object is to invite attention to the 
real effect of what we would do if the proposed substitute 
offered by the able Senator from Wisconsin were adopted. 

Mr. President, no one can have a higher regard for the 
motives which inspire the Senator from Wisconsin than I. No 
one more than I respects the need in this hour of great defer- 
ence to be paid to the popular will; no one more than I fears 
the consequences which will surely follow if ever we establish 
the aspect of indifference to the public on the one hand or 
defiance of their wishes on the other. 

Mr. President, if a system of laws prevailed in this Govern- 
ment under which questions of policy of every nature could be 
submitted by referendum, the suggestion proposed by the emi- 
nent Senator from Wisconsin would have an immediate pro- 
priety. The Governments of Switzerland and Australia have 
kept in view that the very emergencies surrounding us were 
the things concerning which they legislated—in which they 
provided for referendum, But the United States has not so 
done. Therefore may I address myself to the Senator from 
Wisconsin in connection with this thought: This Government 
having declared war, the discretion having been vested in the 
President of the United States as to the manner of conducting 
the war with the aids provided for him by our law, to wit, 
the Army and the Navy, is not the real question before us, 
not alone to be determined to-day, but every day hereafter dur- 
ing this conflict, is as to who shall fight this war—those who 
by our law have been constituted the directors and commanders 
of it—the President and the Chiefs of the Army and the Navy— 
or shall it be Congress? The people have never vested in 
Congress the privilege of fighting wars nor of directing the 
methods of campaign. They have specifically, as the earnest 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has alluded, been vested 
in the executive officers—these discretions. 

Now, I submit to the able Senator from Wisconsin a question: 
In his judgment, as a student and expounder of constitutional 
law, does he believe he can repeal the United States Constitu- 
tion by referendum to localities? Surely, that would be the 
effect; and once we enter upon that field where would we 
end? The able Senator from Wisconsin, like myself, is an ad- 
vocate of that theory, well set forth by Washington in his 
farewell address, that we comply with and adhere to those 
specific prescriptions of government which set forth the man- 
ner and method by which we shall make constitutional changes; 
otherwise, we would have riot, insurrection, and revolution 
from despotic or irrational action. Mr. President, the only 
way to amend the Constitution and change it is to submit to the 
people the proposed amendment. Let them compare these prop- 
ositions with the reasons being brought forth for the amend- 
ment proposed—then we adopt or reject it. 

Now, sir, the question, therefore, for us to-day, and for the 
able Senator from Wisconsin, is, Shall we encourage the Presi- 
dent of the United States by our aid and sustain the officials 
who are aiding him by our assistance, or shall Congress present 
the spectacle to these visitors of the Congress of the United 
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States whom we have honored to-day, the marshal of France and 
its statesmen, while we are at war, merely to gratify a most re- 
spectable and commendable abstract principle of government 
of haggling over the measure how to fight the war and obstruct 
the Commander in Chief in the prosecution of it? 

If the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin will reflect a 
moment, he will realize that to submit these questions to a 
referendum is to temporarily suspend the operation of enlist- 
ments, and then, however the questions are decided, we would 
have dissatisfaction in the communities. I invite the able Sen- 
ator’s attention to the thought that if to local communities 
where views such as he has might prevail we once establish 
the principle that questions of this kind can be submitted to the 
ballot box, may I not ask the Senator will he not meet this 
situation: Before the constituency can decide how we should 
go to war must they not first decide what are the causes of the 
war and must not all the reasons for the war be presented to 
them? Then, second, must they not decide what are the griev- 
ances, and must not these grievances then be put before them? 
Must not the secrets of the Government then be submitted to 
them? Must not all the confidences of the Nation be trans- 
mitted? And then, Mr. President, may I not say, as L conclude, 
would we not in that case then invite those on the Atlantic 
coast, where, the able Senator says, are great influences of 
the public press that dominate, who are demanding war and 
‘conscription—will they not turn to the other direction and 
use their power to defeat the will of those who want peace or 
a volunteer army? 

Sir, let me hope that we may lay aside for the while these 
very respectable propositions, these abstract differences, divine, 
almost, in their humanity, yet now impracticable of execution, 
and throw a united support behind the President, that we may 
not present the spectacle to the world now at a time when we 
are needing armies, when our men are being blown to pieces 
on the sea, that we haggle over and hesitate to put all the 
strength that the law can give behind the Commander in Chief 
to the end that, as to the war, if 'twere done, then, sir, “ ’twere 
well it were done quickly,” so as to bring quick success to 
American arms. These reasons I now give are those why I can 
not support the proposition of the distinguished Senator. What 
is needed now is action—and again, action! 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the gifts of the Senator 
from Illinois are exceptional. The fluency with which he speaks 
is unrivaled, but sometimes it seems to me that that very 
achievement and talent permit him to obscure the real issue 
presented. This is not a question to be submitted to the people, 
as to whether we are to go to war, as the Senator says. That 
has been determined under the Constitution. This question 
which it is proposed to submit to the people is to have no bind- 
ing effect upon Congress, except as it may inform them as to 
the judgment of the people of the country with respect to draft- 
ing an army to send abroad. That is the limitation as proposed 
in the amendment which I have offered. It does not impinge 
upon the Constitution, Mr. President. There is not any ques- 
tion about the President being Commander in Chief and having 
the right to direct the operations of the armies and the navies 
after they are in the field and upon the seas. But, Mr. President, 
Congress has a control and a responsibility with respect to put- 
ing the armies in the field, to furnish the means which shall 
sustain them there; and, Mr. President, when there is involved 
in that a great foreign policy, Congress is still charged with its 
responsibility. 

Mr. President, this amendment simply proposes that we shall 
submit to the people of this country, not the question of fighting 
this European war—we have already declared for that—not the 
question of sending an army to Europe to fight, as is indicated 
by the position announced here by the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. Norris}, but the question as to whether that army shall 
be a drafted or a volunteer army. On that question only is it 
proposed to take, under this amendment, an expression of opin- 
ion of the voters of this country. That is all there is proposed 
here, Are Senators afraid of an expression of opinion upon 
that question? If you are, vote against it; if you are not, let 
it go to the peovle, and let them say whether men ought to be 
roped and taken into the trenches in Europe or whether they 
are to be permitted to volunteer, as in every war which has been 
fought under our flag from the beginning down to now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin, The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the absence of my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], on account of illness. This 
announcement may stand for the day. ` 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when Mr. Hueuers’s name was 
called). I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of my 
colleague [Mr. HucHEs] on account of illness, 

r. CHAMBERLAIN (when Mr. Lane’s name was called). I 
desire to announce, and have the announcement stand for the 
day, that my colleague [Mr. LANE] is detained from the Senate 


by illness. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
HAM]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Newranps] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 4, nays 68, as follows: 


YEAS—4, 
Gore Gronna La Follette Vardaman 
NAYS—68. 75 
Beckham Hitchedek Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Brady Hollis New j Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Husting Norris Smith, S. C. 
Broussard James Overman Smoot 
er Johnson, 8. Dak. Page Sterlin. 

Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Sutherland 

Iberson Jones, Wash. Poindexter Swanson 
Curtis Kello: Pomerene Thomas 
Fall Kendrick Ransdell Thompson 
Fernald King Reed Townsend 
Fletcher Knox Robinson Underwood 
3 k Lewis . —.— n 

elinghuysen Lodge Sheppar ‘als 
Gallinger McCumber Sherman Warren 
Ge McKellar Shieids Watson 
Hale Martin Simmons Weeks 
Harding Myers Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 

NOT VOTING—24. 

Ashurst Gof Lane Shafroth 
Bankhead Hardwick McLean Smith, Mich, 
Borah Hughes Newlands Stone 
Colt Johnson, Cal, Owen Tillman 
Cummins Kenyon Penrose Trammell 
Dillingham Kirby Phelan Williams 


So Mr. La Forrerre’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I move to strike out the word 
“morally,” on page 22, line 23 of the bill, and to insert in place 
of that word the word “ mentally.” ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Before the word “ deficient,” on page 22, line 
23, it is proposed to strike out the word “morally” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ mentally.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator that he include in that amendment the word “or,” so 
that it will not be conjunctive? If he does that, I shall have 
no objection to the amendment. 2 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; that is a good suggestion. The Senator 
has no objection to the amendment in that form? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. E 

Mr. REED. Let us hear it read as it will read if amended. 

The SECRETARY. On page 22, line 23, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “and morally ” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
words “or mentally,” so that, if amended, it will read: 
and those found to be physically or mentally deficient. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, after the word“ prescribed ” 
and the semicolon, on page 21, line 22, I move to strike out the 
following words: r 
and nothing in tuis act containsg peas pe 8 to N 2 oe 
7CöõCöãð iw... 8 
zation, at present organized and existing, whose creed forbids its mem- 
bers to participate in war in any form and whose religious convictions 
are against war or participation therein in accordance with the creed 
of said religious organization. 

Mr. President, I have petitions from members of certain 
religious organizations in my own State asking me to support 
this provision in the bill. It is perfectly proper that I should 
say to them at this time that, while respecting their beliefs, I 
can not bring myself to believe that any citizen of the United 
States who enjoys the liberty of our institutions and the pro- 
tection of this great Government has a right to say that he will 
not raise his hand in defense of the Government which supports 
and protects him and his family and his life and his property, 
Therefore, I, as one, want the opportunity to put myself on 
record against any proposition that will excuse any American 
citizen from rallying to the defense of his country as long as 
he calls upon this country to defend his rights. 

Mr. President, I should like a yea-and-nay vote upon this 
amendment even though I should be the sole Member of the 
United States Senate who will vote for it. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 
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Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, it will be recalled that during 
the discussion of the Sennte bill last week I offered an amend- 
ment which was an addition to the clause which the Senator 
from North Dakota now proposes to eliminate from the bill. 
I then took eecasion to state that I did not approve of the ex- 
emption, and for the reasons—although I did not state them 
so fully or so clearly as the Senator from North Dakota— 
which he has just assigned for his amendment, But I could 
not reconcile the clause in the section with any, principle that 
would justify it so long as it limited its operations to those citi- 
zens entertaining conscientious scruples who were also affili- 
ated with religious denominations believing as they did upon 
that subject. i 

There are in America many very sincere and conscientious 
men totally opposed to bearing arms—so much so, indeed, 
that I question whether, if they are conseripted, they will make 
good soldiers—whose convictions are just as strong and just 
as abiding as the convictions of those who belong to the several 
denominations a part of whose creed is against war in any of 
its forms. 

I shall vote for this amendment because I think the Senator 
is fundamentally right in his objection to the provision, in 
view of the fact that we are about to substitute conscription 
for the hithefto prevailing method of recruiting for our armies. 

Let me say, Mr: President, that I do this in no invidious 
spirit whatever. I beliéve it will perfect the bill. I made as 
constant and persistent opposition to the enactment into the 
laws of the country of the eonscription system at this time as 
I knew how to make, and the Senate, by an overwhelming 
majority, decided otherwise. Now, Mr. President, I have 
always tried during my life to be what is commonly called a 
good loser, I believe in the action of the majority. The bill 
has been passed by the Senate by an almost unanimous vote. 
E accept their verdict, and propose to do all I can in my humble 
sphere of official duty to make this system as effective as 
possible: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is vn the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the rolk 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Du.szineHam). In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. (when the name of Mr. Surra of Michi- 
gan was called), I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Sarre of Michigan} and his pair with the junior Senator from 
Missouri IMr. REED]. This announcement may stand for the 
diay. 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have been requested to announce that 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] is detained on 
officinl business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM], and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAEN (after having voted in the negative). I 
find that my pair has net voted. I transfer the pair to the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] and will allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair to the senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Townsend 
Calder Jones, Wash. Reed Trammell 
Falt ‘King Smith, Ariz. 
Gerry McCumber Smith, Ga, 
James Pittman Thomas 

NAYS—54. 
Asburst Harding Myers Smith, 8. C. 
Brady Hitchecek Nelson Smoot. . 
Brandegee Hollis gew Sterlirg 
Chamberlain Husting Norris Stone 
€ulberson Johnson, 8. Dak. Overman Sutherland 
Cummins Kellogg age Swanson 
Curtis Kendrick Pomerene Vardaman 
Fernald Kirby Ransdell Wadsworth 
Fletcher Knox Robinson Walsh 
France La Follette Saulsbury Warren 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Shafroth Watson 
Gallinger et Sheppard Weeks 
Gronna McKellar Sherman 
Hale Martin Simmons 

NOT VOTING—25. 

Beckham Colt Gore Johnson, Cal, 
Borah Dillingham Hardwick Kenyon 
Broussard Got Hughes Lane 
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MeLean Phelan Thompson Wolcott 
Newlands Shields Tillman 

en Smith, Md. Underwood 
Penrose Smith, Mich. Williams 


So Mr. McCuarser’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, we are very anxious 
to have this bill disposed of as soon as we can. Some of the 
amendments that have been proposed are amendments which 
were suggested when the Senate bill was before the Senate, and 
were discussed at length and disposed of then. I may therefore 
feel impelled to move to lay on the table amendments that cover 
the subjects that were discussed when the other bill was before 
the Senate. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, before the bill is finally dis- 
posed of I want to say just a word in explanation of my own 
position with reference to an amendment which I had intended 
to offer before the final disposition of the bill. I want to ask 
the Secretary kindly to read the amendment, as I have changed 
it somewhat. It is a very short amendment, and I shall take 
only a few minutes to discuss it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add to the bill the fol- 
lowing: A 

That for the purpose of conserving, during the present war, all agri- 
cultural food products, and to prohibit the manufacture of sald food 
prodici into alcoholic liquors, it shall be unlawful during such period 
or ong person, firm, corporation, or association to use for manufacture 
into alcohol or alcoholic liquors any cereals, vegetables, fruits, or any 
Agricultural food product: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be 
construed to prohibit the Government of the United States, through the 
Secretary of iculture, from issuing to any person, firm, corporation, or 
association a license to use any such agricultural food 1 in the 
manufacture of alcohel for use in the manufacture of igh explosives, 
or for mechanical medicinal. or sacramental purposes, or for any other 
purpose necessary to carry on the war: Provided, however, That the 
manufacture, sale, or gift of any such alcohol or alcoholic itquors for 
beverage purposes fs hereby prohibited. 

That any person, firm, corporation, or association, who shall violate 
the provisions of this act shall be guilty of felony, and shall be pun- 
ished by a fine net exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment at hard labor 
not exceeding one year, or both such fine and imprisonment. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the State which I in part have 
the honor to represent is a purely agricultural State. I realize. 
Mr. President, that it might be argued that a bill of this kind 
would limit consumption, and in that way affect the interests 
and the welfare of the people of the State in proportion to the 
amount of grain used for the manufacture of grain into alcohol. 
But, Mr. President, I am willing to take the responsibility upon 
myself and say that my people, regardless of this selfish in- 
terest, are ready to enact a law making it unlawful to take any 
of the cereals produced by the people of my State for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing them into alcoholie liquors. 

However, I realize that at this time the Senate is unwilling, 
to put the amendment upon this bill. I believe it ought to go 
upon this bill for two reasons. The first and a very impor- 
tant one is the conservation of food products. But the fundi- 
mental reason is that now would be the proper time to stop the 
manufacture of alcohol and alcoholic liquors for beverage pur- 
poses, at least during this war. It is my opinion that if that 
were done the Government of the United States during the 
time this unfortunate war is to continue would learn a lesson 
and that we never would permit anyone within the borders of 
our country to again manufacture alcohol or alcoholic liquors 
for beverage purposes. i 

Mr. President, this amendment or bill was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I am a member of 
that committee, and I wish to say that the chairman of the 
committee has been kind enough to appoint a subcommittee to 
consider it either as a separate bill or as an amendment to be 
offered to some of the bills which must necessarily come before 
this body very soon. 

I shall therefore not ask the Senate at this time to embody 
this provision into this war measure. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. GRONNA, I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand the Senator's bill is pending as 
a separate measure before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that it is pending 
there as a separate measure. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the Senator, as he is a member of 
that committee, whether any effort is being made to urge its 
early consideration? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator there is an effort 
being made, and that a subcommittee has been appointed. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I am in favor of the bill and I should like to 
see it reported as soon as possible. I hope the Senator will 
urge it. 

Mr. GRONNA, I am very glad to hear the Senator from 
Kansas any that. Of course I can not prejudge the action of 
the committee, but I believe the committee will report out some 
sort of a bill. It may not report out this particular bill, but it 
will report out some bill bearing upon this important subject. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I should like to inquire of the Senator 
if he really thinks there is a likelihood that we shall have 
legislation of this character enacted at the present session 
unless it is put on a bill of this character? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that I have been assured there will be given support either for 
this measure or as a separate measure upon some of the con- 
servation bills which will shortly come before the Senate. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am sorry the Senator is not going to 
permit the amendment go to a vote. I favor it for two reasons. 
First, the grain that is consumed in making alcoholic stimu- 
lants will be needed to nourish the human body. I am in 
favor of it for another reason. I should like to stop, the traffic 
and prevent the poisoning of the human body by the pernicious 
stuff made of the grain. I do not think there is a better time 
to take radical action on this question than right now. We all 
realize that alcohol kills more people than bullets, it causes 
more unhappiness, blights more lives, frustrates more ambition, 
and, in fact, has done more harm to mankind than all other 
agencies for evil combined. 

I am glad to have had the privilege of expressing my approval 
of the amendment and my hearty condemnation of the nefarious 
liquor. traffic. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. GRONNA. In just a moment. I.know how sincere the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] is in his advocacy 
of measures of this kind, but I can assure the Senator that he 
and other Senators will be given an opportunity to vote upon 
it. I now yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to suggest to my colleague that I 
think he is taking too pessimistic a view of the possibility of 
getting the amendment upon this bill; and I would say to him 
that I believe, taking the vote of the Senate the other day, if 
he would amend his amendment in such a way as to provide 
that alcohol produced from any of these food products shall 
not be sold to any Member of Congress during this war, he 
would receive the support of the Senate of the United States. 
As such a proposition was voted on affirmatively only the other 
day, and acquiesced in by the chairman of the committee, I 
see no reason why the same Senate would not pass the same 
amendment again to-day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr, GRONNA. I will yield in just a moment. I want to 
assure my colleague that I Shall not withdraw the amendment 
if it is the wish of the Senate to vote upon it now. I shall be 
very glad to have them do so, but I have been told by Senators 
who are friends of prohibition that it would be unwise to ask 
that it should go upon this particular bill, and it is for that 
reason and that reason only that I thought perhaps this was 
not the proper time to offer it. I yield to the Senator from 
Towa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think I ought to say at this moment that 
I offered an amendment substantially like the one just pre- 
sented by the Senator from North Dakota to the collection of 
bills that is known in a general way as the espionage bill. 
It is a collection of some 14 bills which have no relation what- 
ever to each other, but which do have in a vague way a rela- 
tion to the war. I believe that it was a proper subject to be 
considered in connection with that collection of bills. 

If the amendment presented by the Senator from North 
Dakota can be added to the Army bill I should be very glad, 
but if it is not added to the Army bill I want to assure the 
Senate that I intend to offer it as an independent chapter in 
the collection of legislation to which I have referred, and I 
will do my very best to get a vote upon it. I do hope that it 
will he adopted as a part of that bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 
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Mr. MYERS. I ask the Senator from North Daketa why he 
thinks the Senate would not take kindly to this amendment at 
this time? 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to be very frank with the Senators. 
I have been so told by several Senators whom I know are sin- 
cerely in favor of national prohibition and in favor of conserva- 
tion; but so many Senators have expressed a willingness to 
vote upon it that I shall offer it as an amendment to section 
13, at the end of the prohibition section. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to say if these gentlemen are, in 
the words of the Senator from North Dakota, “ very sincerely 
in favor of prohibition,” it seems to me they would vote for 
this amendment, and would be glad to have an opportunity to 
do so. I think quite a lot of them would like to vote for it, and 
I hope the Senator will not withdraw his amendment. He can 
only find out how it will be received by offering it and letting 
it come to a vote. That is the only practical test. I am told 
that fiour is now bringing $16 a barrel. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is true. 

Mr. MYERS. Two or three years ago it was bringing $6 a 
barrel. Wheat is over $3 a bushel and there is grave prediction 
that a serious shortage of food will confront the people of this 
country before the grain crop of 1917 is manufactured into 
flour; that the people of this country will feel the pinch of 
hunger, let alone the people of the entente allies in Europe. In 
face of that situation to think of turning millions of bushels of 
this year’s wheat crop into whisky is absurd. 

I do not think the Senator ought to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I agree with every word that 
the Senator from Montana has said; and I will offer my 
amendment, to be inserted at the end of section 13. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I just want to say that I think 
J am as earnestly in favor of the proposition submitted by the 
Senator from North Dakota as any Senator here, and I am 
just as much in favor of prohibiting the liquor traffic as any 
Senator on this floor. 

I think, Mr. President, it would be very unwise for the 
friends of temperance to urge this amendment upon this bill. 
We have a prohibition provision in the bill, and I think it is 
very properly there, because it deals directly with the soldiers; 
and, while I should like to see the Senate go much further on 
this bill, I can see where some of the friends of temperance 
could Justify themselves in voting against this amendment upon 
the bill; and in opening the matter up we would probably 
have a prolonged debate. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Washington 
to point out to me why there should be any opposition to this 
particular amendment as a prohibition measure? $ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not as a prohibition measure; 
but I can see reasonable grounds for opposing an attempt to 
put upon this Army bill, looking to the raising of an Army 
promptly, a general provision to further the cause of prohibi- 
tion. I can see—— 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator must admit that this would be 
a very effective provision. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. I am in favor of it; but 
the Senator can see what objection would be offered to a reso- 
lution providing for a constitutional amendment being inserted 
on a bill of this kind. That would be a prohibition measure, 
and one which I would be in favor of, but it would hardly be 
applicable to a bill of this character. 

We have a prohibition provision that, as I said a moment 
ago, is clearly applicable to this bill. It prevents the sale of 
liquor to soldiers in uniform and at forts and military camps 
and posts, giving the President additional power to surround 
the Army with prohibition safeguards. 

That is as far, it might be said, as we are justified in going 
in a bill of this character. I believe if this amendment is 
submitted to a vote it would not command the strength of the 
temperance forces in the Senate, yet the vote that is cast for 
it will be heralded abroad as the strength of the temperance 
forces in the Senate, when it will not represent the real tem- 
perance sentiment here. 

Now, as the Senator has suggested, there is a bill going to 
come in here with reference to the food supply and its conserva- 
tion, and the amendment of the Senator is in every sense appli- 
cable to a bill of that character. I can see no reason why upon 


a proposition of that kind the real friends of temperance should 
vote against the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Washington if 
the same argument could not be used against this amendment 
on a conservation bill? A conservation bill, of course, means 
the conserving of food, but not prohibition. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I was just saying I do not 
think the same argument would apply to that bill as applies to 
this, because what the Senator proposes is one of the wisest 
methods of conserving the food supply of this country. Every 
article of food that is consumed in the manufacture of liquor 
for beverage purposes does not conserve the food at all; it 
simply wastes it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Does not the Senator recognize the fact that 
there is to a certain extent a provision for prohibition in this 
very bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I said that; and I think 
the provision that is in it is clearly applicable to the real pur- 
poses of the bill, which is to form an army. 

Mr. GRONNA. It only applies to a certain class, of course; 
it applies only to soldiers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It only applies to soldiers in 
the Army. I merely wish to suggest this matter. As a friend 
of temperance, I shall vote for the Senators’ amendment, of 
course; but I want to say that the vote upon the amendment 
will not represent the full temperance vote in the Senate. I 
think it is really unwise to present it now. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall not further delay the 
Senate, so far as I am concerned, in discussing the measure; 
but from the expressions which have been made to me and the 
expressions which have been made on this floor, I can not now 
withdraw it, and I will simply ask that we have a vote upon it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not think the 
bill ought to be encumbered with this amendment. I am in 
entire accord with the Senator from Washington. Inasmuch as 
it was discussed when the bill was before the Senate the first 
time, I feel it to be my duty to move that the amendment be laid 
on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
moves that the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. GRONNA, I call for a division. 

On a division the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report it. 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, line 15, after the word “direct,” 
insert the following: 


Provided, That the President is neen Shona ee, to accept for for- 
cign service a company composed of members of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Boston, Mass., such company. is be raised, 
equipped: and transported at the eg eer of said organization, and to 
be subject to such conditions as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if that amendment is adopted, it 
is the purpose of this organization, as the amendment states, to 
organize, equip, and pay the transportation of a company to go 
to London and to join the Honorable Artillery Company of Lon- 
don in the trenches. These organizations are the two oldest 
military organizations in the world. The Honorable Artillery 
Company of London is 370 years old, in continuous service. The 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, which was 
a direct offshoot of the London company, is 269 years old. It 
is very nearly a hundred years older than any other military 
organization in America. 

I do not know what the Secretary of War or the President, who 
will have.full power in this matter, will decide is a proper course 
to take, but it has been brought to my attention by these men, 
who represent those who in the past have served in all our wars 
and furnished officers enough in the Civil War to officer several 
regiments. They are among the best citizens of Massachusetts. 
They do not ask any expenditure on the part of the Government 
whatever. I hope the amendment will be accepted and brought 
to the attention of the proper authorities. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In view of the fact, Mr. President, that 
we have that question in the section proposed to be amended, so 
far as I am concerned I am willing to let the amendment go in 
nnd take it up in conference. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am not only astonished but 
appalled to find that the Senator from Massachusetts who has 
insisted upon the floor that the only proper way to raise forces 
in the present war is by conscription should now come forward 
not only with a volunteer proposition but a pich man’s volun- 
teer proposition. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 


sourl yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I believe I am the only New England 
Senator who voted in favor of giving the people of this country 
air opportunity to enlist, and I am not appalled so much as I 


am gratified to learn that I am going to have an associate in 
favor of that system, so there will be two New England Sena- 
tors instead of one. 

Mr. REED. Of course, the viewpoint determines everything. 
I am not appalled at seeing a recruit, a volunteer, coming back 
to the old fundamentals, but I am appalled to find a Senator 
usually so logical as the Senator from Massachusetts at such 
utter war with himself or with the position he took a day or 
two ago. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just a word more. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield further to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In view of the fact that I have been 
very seriously criticized and excoriated because of my vote 
on that proposition, I really sympathize with my friend the 
Senator from Massachusetts when he proposes to get into the 
same class, 

Mr. REED. The difference, as I understand it, is this: The 
ordinary volunteer who has nothing to give but his life is re- 
jected with scorn and contumely. He is not regarded as a fit 
person to defend his Government or to carry its flag. Accord- 
ingly we are to have conscription—forced service—but accord- 
ing to the philosophy or by the philosophy of the Senator from 
Massachusetts if a man has money enough to pay his own ex- 
penses, or if he is to be financed by some wealthy society, he 
becomes a very great asset as a volunteer. z 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does it occur also to the Senator that that 
is the identical class of men whom we were told last week were 
so necessary to fill the many desirable positions of officers, and 
that we should not sacrifice them upon the field of battle as 
volunteers in the ranks? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask the Senator if he has any 
knowledge that the particular company which the Senator from 
Massachusetts desires shall have the privilege of volunteering in 
this war are of the age to be conscripted? Are they just some 
conscripts or prospective conscripts who are going to be given 
the privilege of volunteering, who are to be permitted to do the 
criminal act of volunteering, or what are the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding this peculiar company by which they should 
be given this great privilege? 

Mr. REED. I understand the men themselves are not so very 
old, but the organization is exceedingly ancient. Of course we 
must assume that these gentlemen coming from Boston, where 
all men are learned, must possess learning sufficient to qualify 
them to be officers. The fact that they are able to pay their own 
expenses, or to have them paid, would seem to put them in a class 
with those who are to be requisitioned for important work in the 
civil life of the country. So it is proposed at once to violate the 
principle that only conscripts are fit to serve in the war; second, 
we are to take in conscripts who are of any age apparently, for 
there is no age limit mentioned; third, we are to take in con- 
scripts who are undoubtedly qualified to be officers in the Army; 
finally, you remember in the debates we were to have only one 
class of soldiers; all must be equal, all must be obtained in the 
same way, and hence conscription was necessary. You all re- 
member that. Now, it is proposed that we shall have conscripts 
for the plain, common people, volunteers for the benefit of men 
or of one man of political eminence, and finally another and a 
third class of volunteers who are composed of the class able to 
finance themselves. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has not the Senator overlooked nates 
class, those who were given home duty down on the Texas border. 
For that class I notice the Senator from Massachusetts also 
voted. 

Mr. REED. There is the Texas ranger class, and then there 
are several other classes. They, however, I think are to be 
drafted. There is the class which is to be drafted for partial 
military service. 

The astonishing thing of all is that the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, who stood here and fought more gal- 
lantly than ever Trojan battled to keep everything out of the 
bill except the men who are dragged into the service and to 
make the Army a conscript army, now offers. to accept this 
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amendment. Would the chairman of the committee accept an 
amendment now to the effect that the State of Missouri might 
raise her quota by the volunteer system, just to put the State 
on an equality with Mr. Roosevelt and with this ancient and 
honorable order the Senator from Massachusetts speaks for? 

I do not want to delay the passage of the bill, but since the 
Senator is accepting amendments I would like to be permitted to 
put in an amendment providing that the sovereign State of Mis- 
souri, with three and a half millions of people, might be per- 
mitted to raise its quota by the volunteering process. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the mere acceptance 
of a proposed amendment or of an amendment to a bill at this 
stage of the proceedings does not always express the deep con- 
victions of the committee or of the chairman of the committee. 
We want to get through with this bill. Mr. President, you 
heard one of the distinguished Senators who has been in the 
Senate for 25 years say the other day, “I will accept anything 
and let it go to the committee of conference, and it will die a 
cruel death.” Accepting this amendment does not commit me 
or the members of the committee to any particular course, 

Mr. REED. That must be a very astonishing statement to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, assuming that the Senator from 
Massachusetts is in earnest. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to come immediately after the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts which is now pending. 8 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would be an amend- 
ment in the third degree. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir; there is only one 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, no; the whole matter is in amendment; 
the Senate bill is an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts is to me very gratifying, and I 
shall vote for it with a great deal of pleasure if I have an op- 
portunity; but my pleasure in hearing the amendment read is 
brought about very largely by the faet that the papers yesterday 
reported that a very eminent Senator said that the draft 
proposition being adopted would do away with sentimentalism in 
the matter of raising armies to conduct the- war. I do not 
know whether that report was correct or not. I am inclined to 
believe that that could not have been correct, and in that 
belief I am even more gratified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, however men may differ as to 
whether I have fought a good fight in opposing the éonscription 
system, the result by so great a majority in its favor seems to 
conclude that question. No man will say that I have not “ kept 
the faith,” that I have not stood by the volunteer system to the 
“last ditch,” and then voted against the bill which abrogates 
that system. It seems to me that the time has come now when 
we have found what we think ought to be done, and that we 
ought to do it without any further delay. I hope this matter 
will be finished finally and at once. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, a number of persons 
inside the Chamber and out have suggested to me the propriety 
of offering an amendment to this bill. which I will do in order 
to test the feeling of the Senate, because the question, in one 
form or.another, will be discussed quite seriously when we get 
into conference. I should like to have the advice of the Sen- 
ate regarding it; and to that end I propose the amendment 
which I send to the desk, te come in on page 21, line 24. 

I offer this amendment, Mr. President, for the purpose of 
getting the matter before the Senate. If it happens to be 
adopted, it will give the conferees between the House and the 
Senate an opportunity to discuss the whole situation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 21, line 24, after the word “ who,” 
it is proposed to insert “is found, under such regulations as the 
President shall prescribe, to have in faet and in truth con- 
scientious objections to participating in war as an actual com- 
batant, or who,” so that it will read: 


And nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require or 
eompel any 22 to serve in any of the forces herein provided for 
who is found, under such regulations as the President shall prescribe, 
to have in fact and in truth conscientious objections to partici ting 
in war as an actual- co nt, or who is found to be a member 


any well-recognized religious sect or organization— 
And so forth. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman of 
the committee, does this amendment whieh is proposed rep- 
resent the views of the committee or is it offered by the Sen- 
ator individually ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I stated to the Senate that I had 
been requested by some Members of the Senate and by many 
persons outside of the Senate, who have been before the com» 
mittee from time to time, to propose such an amendment. I 
do so because there is a very deep feeling on the subject. ‘That 
has been evinced in the hearings before the committee on more 
omy hts occasion, I desire to have the advice of the Senate 
on 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Oregon to explain just what kind of people this 
amendment would protect against service? I know the amend- 
ment says those who have conscientious scruples; but does the 
Senator understand that to mean that any man in any vocation 
or business, one who is of proper military age and strength, can 
evade service by simply making an affidavit that he has con- 
scientious scruples against becoming a soldier in the ranks? I 
should like to ask the Senator to say, if that should be the rule, 
if it would not open a very wide door for men to escape the 
service? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there are a large num- 
ber of people in this country who have these convictions on 
the subject. I stated here the other day that the Presbyterians, 
as a rule, do not oppose war; the Presbyterian ministry do not 
oppose war; they have no scruples upon the subject; and yet I 
was impressed by the argument made by a Presbyterian min- 
ister from New York before our committee representing a large 
body of people. I am satisfied from his testimony before the 
committee that he would rather be shot than to go to war in 
any form, and yet men of that class are bound to be small in 
numbers in the very nature of things, They will be engaged in 
other occupations, where they will be as useful, probably, as the 
men who are actually in the trenches doing the fighting. They 
will be needed in agriculture; they will be needed in other 
work, which will add much to the resources on which an army 
depends. è 

The amendment proposes to leave it to the President to adopt 
some rule or regulation by which the tribunal before whom 
these men register ean be governed. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Oregon a question. I assume from the Senator’s state- 
ment that he wishes to have it understood that this amendment 
is not offered on behalf of the committee and that it has not 
the indorsement of the committee? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. E stated that. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to ask the Senator a further ques- 
tion. Does not the Senator believe that the permission given 
to the President to exeuse from draft such persons is sufti- 
cient to excuse, we will say, the Presbyterian minister to whom 
he refers or the minister of any other church, as his business is 
perhaps as necessary for the country as is the business of a man 
engaged in some trade? 8 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I question if the authority that is 
now in the bill is broad enough to authorize the President to 
take that step. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to agree with the 
chairman of the committee that there are a great many people 
in this country who have conscientious scruples about entering 
into this war. There were a great many such in the Northern 
States during the Civil War. We called them “copperheads” 
at that time. I do not know what more pleasant and eupho- 
nious name would be given to them in this great world war; 
but I appreciate the fact that there are a great many of them 
who would find their conseiences very much lacerated if they 
were called upon to serve their country in this war. — 

To verify what I have said, I desire to state that there was 
a little meeting of a certain class of these citizens over in 
Newark, N. J.—I think it was yesterday—and this is what 
the New York Tribune says of them, under the proper headline, 
Hoboes Vow Not to Fight.“ Under that headline I read as 
follows: 


I promise to be kind and courteous in my treatment of my fellows, 
and not to take up firearms or the tolls of production against my 


fellow workingmenr’ 
This is the pledge which all hoboes take when joining the Interna- 
tional Brother Welfare Association, and t proclaim trium- 


paan it makes them all “ conscientious objectors” and exempts them 
m draft. 


A May par meeting of the tramps will be held to-day in Newark, 
when their attitude toward the war will be discussed. 


Mr. President, they will ail have conscientious scruples about 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. The Senator from Oregon 
IMr. CHAMRERLAIN] is not in error when he says that there 
are a great many such people. There is just one place where 
that kind of people belong, and that is in the trenches, at the 
front, making them serve their country. 

I am against your“ conscientious-scruples ” proposition when 
it comes to the service of the country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator from North Dakota think 
that if this Ancient Order of Hoboes—I do not know that I get 
their name correctly 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should have to read the article over 
again to give the name. 

Mr. THOMAS. If they were to unite with some religious 
organization expressing the same sentiments with regard to 
war, they would then be exempt under the proviso which the 
Senator unsuccessfully endeavored to expunge from the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, a part of their religion is 
that they will not work, and a part of their religion is that they 
will not fight. They all come under the provision contained in 
this proposition. 

Mr. THOMAS. It may be that that kind of an organization 
is a religious one whose article of faith is opposition to war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment and ask a conference with the 
House on the bill and the amendment, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. HITCHCOCK, and Mr. Warren conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In this connection, I move to recon- 
sider the votes by which the Senate passed the bill (S. 1871) 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the Unitéd States. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. “I move that the bill be postponed 
indefinitely. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ENLISTMENTS IN FOREIGN ARMIES. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2893) to amend section 10 of chapter 
2 of the Criminal Code. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTD. What is that bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is a bill to allow Frenchmen in our coun- 
try to enlist in the French Army and Englishmen to enlist in 
the English Army. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. It is not the so-called espionage bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I have not yet called up that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on thè motion of 
the Senator from Nerth Carolina, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 2893) to 
amend section 10 of chapter 2 of the Criminal Code, which was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 10 of chapter 2 of an act entitled 
“An act to codif. , revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
States,” approved rch 4, 1909, be amended so as to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 10. Whoever, within the territory or jurisdiction of the United 
States, enlists or enters himself, or hires or retains another person to 
enlist or enter himself, or to go beyond the limits or jurisdiction of the 
United States with intent to — enlisted or entered in the service of any 
foreign prince, state, colony, district, or people as a soldier or as a 
marine or seaman on board of an ban 31 ann war, letter of marque, or 

8 shall be fined not more 1,000 and imprisoned not more 

han three years: Provided, That this alan shall not apply to citizens 
or subjects of any country engaged in war with a country with which 
the United States is at war, unless such citizen or subject of such for- 
eign country shall hire or solicit a citizen of the United States to enlist 
or go beyond the jurisdiction of the United States with intent to enlist 
or enter the service of a foreign country, Enlistments under this 
proviso shall be under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War.” 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, this bill has passed the other 
House unanimously. The Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
has reported it favorably, and I do not think there is objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator, in a few words, state 
exactly what is proposed to be accomplished by the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Under our Criminal Code no citizen of 


France, for instance, living in this country could enlist in the 
French Army, 


and no Englishman living in the United States 


could enlist in the English Army. Under the proviso which has 
been added to the section, and which is the real amendment, 
Frenchmen living here and Englishmen living here can enlist, 
respectively, in the French and English Armies. Of course they 
can not enlist in our Army. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does it propose that recruiting officers 
shall come over here from those countries? 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is no provision about that. It pro- 
vides that the enlistments may be made under regulations es- 
tablished by the Secretary of War. I desire to say this measure 
is requested by the representatives of the great countries who 
are here now, and they desire the speedy enactment of such 
legislation. They are of the opinion that they can raise perhaps 
two or three hundred thousand men in this country who would 
not enter our Army, but who would be glad to join the English 
or the French Army. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think they could enlist in our Army, 
could they not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, sir; they are not citizens of this coun- 
try. We could not conscript them. They might volunteer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; that is what I meant; they could 
volunteer. They could join Roosevelt's army, of course. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


YAKIMA INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move to proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 2, known as the espionage bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of Senate joint resolution 
43. Briefly, I desire to state that irrigation development is go- 
ing on upon the Yakima Indian Reservation which will make 
available a large area of very fertile land for the production 
of crops. The Indian Office says that the work on the project 
will have to be stopped for a month or so before the 1st of July 
unless the money that we appropriated in the last Indian ap- 
propriation act is made immediately available. I hope that, 
under those circumstances, there will be no objection to the 
consideration of the joint resolution. It is only four or five 
lines long. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution, and then the Chair will inquire if there is any ob- 
jection to its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) mak- 
ing available the $200,000 appropriation for irrigation pur- 
poses on the Yakima Indian Reservation, State of Washington, 
carried in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, : 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
whether the joint resolution makes an appropriation or merely 
makes an existing appropriation immediately available? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It makes an existing appropria- 
tion immediately available. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) 
making available the $200,000 appropriation for irrigation pur- 
poses on the Yakima Indian Reservation, State of Washington, 
carried in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs with an amendment at the beginning of line 
6, to insert “ approved March 2, 1917,“ so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the 8 of $200,000 for certain irriga- 
tion development on the Yakima Indian Reservation, In the State of 
Washington, contained in the Indian J act, approved March 
2, 1917, for the year ending June 30, 18, be, and the same is hereby, 
made immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from North Carolina has 
made a motion, I believe, to proceed to the consideration of the 
so-called espionage bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have already made that motion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is a very important bill, and I ug 
gest the absence of a quorum, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Jones, N. Mex, Rage Ster 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Poindexter Stone 
Calder Kello; Pomerene therland 
Chamberlain Kendrick Ransdell Swanson 
Cummins Kenyon Reed Thomas 
Curtis re o Sa Thompson 
Fletcher La Follette Shafroth Townsend 
France Lewis Sheppard Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Lod Underwood 
ger McCumber Shields a 
Gerr: McKellar Simmons Wadsworth 
Hitcheock Mar Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Hollis Smith, Ga. Warren 
Husting New Smith, Md. Watson 
James Norris Smith, S. C. Weeks 
Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Smoot Wolcott 


Mr. RANSDELL, I have been requested to announce the 
unavoidable absence of the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] on official business, attending a meeting of his committee. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Trrrman] because of illness. I 
understand that he has been granted an indefinite leave of 
absence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

ANTHRACITE-COAL SUPPLY. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I renew my motion that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill No. 2. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, pending that, I ask the Sena- 
tor to yield to me that I may ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of a resolution which will take but a moment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If it will take only a moment, and there 
is no objection to it, I will yield. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lation. ` 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 51) as follows: 
Whereas the quantity of coal in the large centers of rte tnt in the 

United States is such that it is Impossible to supply the immediate 

needs of the people, and from every indication the supply available 

in the winter of 191718 will de such as to cause untold hardships to 
many people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is 8 

uested to report to the Senate at the earliest possible moment i 
information obtainable relative to the anthracite coal industry in the 
United States, and to include in its report a statement of the amount 
ae coer Levey yng during he year 1916 and the probable output during 

Nase bed, That the commission be requested also to investigate and 
report to the Senate the cost of mining anthracite coal and the dis- 
position of the anthracite supply during the years 1916 and 1917, 
as compared to previous years, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask the Senator 
from North Carolina to yield to me long enough to introduce a 
resolution. I will not ask for its consideration at this time. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Let us dispose of this question 
first. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought the resolution had been 
disposed of. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Oh, no. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
preamble again read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

_ quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas the quantity of coal in the large centers of population in the 
United States is such that it is my £9 ble to supply the immediate 
needs of the people, and, from every indication, the supply available in 
the winter of 1917-18 will be such as to cause untold hardship to 
many people 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, it seems to me it would 
be well to omit such a statement, putting the Senate on record as 
declaring that there is such a scarcity of coal, and merely have 
the resolution call for information. 5 * 

Mr. CALDER. I have no objection to that being done. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator from Nebraska is correct, 
Mr. President, because there is no scarcity in the coal supply 
of the United States. The difficulty does not lie in the supply 
but in the manner of distribution. 

Mr. CALDER. I have no objection, Mr. President, to striking 
out the preamble. i 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the resolution also covers some 
information that was included in a resolution which I presented 
and which was adopted by the Senate at the last session. 


The Secretary will read as re- 


Mr. CALDER. That is true. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It covers ground which the commission 
is already investigating, but I think there will be no harm in 
going over it again. 


Mr. CALDER. The statement of the Senator from Nebrasku 


is correct. 

Mr. President, I desire to say that the purpose of this reso- 
lution is to obtain through the Federal Trade Commission all the 
information relative to the cost of placing anthracite coal on the 
market, the quantity of it on hand, and whether or not the sup- 
ply is being diverted from our large centers of population. Last 
winter there was a dearth of coal in New York, to-day there is 
hardly enough to meet the immediate needs of the city, and 
from every indication there will be so great a shortage next 
sion as to cripple business and cause untold hardships to the 
people, 

The authorities of the city of New York have begun an inves- 
tigation of the matter, the Federal Trade Commission have been 
taking testimony on this subject, and the resolution may be the 
means of bringing out additional facts which may warrant Con- 
gress in enacting legislation that will remedy the situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution, the preamble having been stricken 
out? The Chair hears none, and the resolution is agreed to. 


RAILROAD REVENUES. 


Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, we have had no morning 
hour, and I feel that I ought to yield and I will yield to morning 
business, but not for the consideration of any bill which will 
require debate. If I can do that by unanimous consent, I will 
yield for a few moments, and then will ask that the motion I 
have made be put. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have a resolution 
asking the Interstate Commerce Commission to furnish the Sen- 
ate certain information in regard to the revenues of the rail- 
roads which I have been trying to present for a week past. I 
am quite anxious to have the authentic information to use in a 
discussion that I desire to present to the Senate within the next 
few days. I ask unanimous consent to present the resolution at 
this time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution be read. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion, i 

The Secretary proceeded to read the resolution (S. Res. 52). 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the resolution can 
be presented, I am content to have it printed in the Recorp, and 
I will call it up, I hope, in the morning hour to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator want it read? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It need not be read, but I should like 
to have it printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution was ordered to lie over under the rule and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 5 

Be it resolved, eto., That the Interstate Commerce Commission is here- 
by directed to furnish for the use of the Senate a statement of the gross 
and net revenue of the railroad companies reporting to the commission 
for the first fiscal year for which reports were made after the creation 
of the commission, together with a statement showing the gross and 
net income of said railroads since said time, the statement to be total 
of- Said roads and not statement as to each road. 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of 
the Senate a statement showing the gross and net incomes of said 
roads for the last six months of 1916, the statement to be totals of 
said roads and not statement as to each road. 

The commission is furthermore ‘directed to furnish for the use of 
the Senate a statement of the bonded and other liabilities of the rail- 
roads, together with their capital stock, preferred, common, and de- 
bentures. Also statement of the net income of said roads after 
paying interest on their bonded debts. ‘The above information to be 
applied to the fiseal year ending June 30, 1916. 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of 
the Senate a statement of the cross and net incomes of the said roads 
for the last six months of 1916, with a comparison of same with the 
gross and net incomes for the corresponding six months of 1915, 
reference being had to the calendar months. ‘ 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of the 
Sepate a statement showing a comparison of the gross and net income 
of said roads, for the months of January, February, and March, 1917, 
with the gross and net income for the corresponding months of 1916, 
together with the totai book costs or property investment account 
of said roads for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916. 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of 
the Senate a list of the roatls making a total net income of 7 per cent 
or more upon their capital stock during the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1916, together with a statement showing the percentage of profits upon 
the capital stock for the fiscal year of 1916. 

The commission is fufthermore directed to furnish for the use of 
the Senate a list of the roads making a total net income of 7 per cent 
or more upon their book values during the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1916, together with n statement showing the percentage of profits upon 
the book values made by each. 


PRODUCTION OF FOOD CROPS. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina yield to me for a moment? 
Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator temporarily. 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to Senate joint resolution 31, The matter of the 
food supply of this country, as all of us know, is acute and 
vital. I have had conferences with the President and with mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. This joint resolution, which I have here 
before me, is indorsed by all those who have considered it. It 
does not contain any appropriation in the real sense of that 
term, but simply authorizes a temporary loan for the purpose 
of getting fertilizers in time for use in connection with this 
year’s crop. I have sent out a wire to the Atlantic seaboard 
asking what, in the opinion of the farmers, will be the increase 
if they can get this ingredient now. I have some one hundred 
replies. All of them are to the effect that if they can get these 
fertilizers at a reasonable price the crop can be increased from 
50 to 100 per cent. Without them it is almost impossible to 
raise enough food to supply the Atlantic seaboard. On account 
of the scarcity of ships it is impossible for private individuals 
to engage in this business and bring these ingredients here. I 
am informed by the Government that they are in a position to 
relieve the situation if this joint resolution is passed. 

I shall not take the time right now to read the responses that 
have come from the farmers themselves in reference to this 
matter. I hope that the Senate will now pass this joint resolu- 
tion, as every hour spells disaster if it is delayed, and it means 
a great deal for us to expedite it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I dislike to object to the consideration of this 
joint resolution. Does the Senator really think an emergency is 
here with regard to that particular subject? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will state to the Senate 
that there is not a matter of more vital importance to the en- 
tire farming interests of the Atlantic seaboard than immediate 
relief from this condition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand from conversa- 
tion with the Senator, this nitrate will be furnished by the Goy- 
ernment to the farmer 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. At cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I understand that the Government has it 
on hand at the present time. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; it has enough to relieve 
the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. And if the officials of the Government allow the 
farmers to take this nitrate, they have got to rely upon securing 
sufficient ships and a sufficient quantity of nitrate from Chile 
to take its place. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will explain to the Senator 
that provision has been made by which none of the Government's 
supply will be at all jeopardized. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator explain how 
that can possibly be. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There are certain individuals 
who have laid up a supply here for their own use who are will- 
ing in this emergency to permit it to be used as far as it will go 
for the purpose of relieving the acute condition on the Atlantic 
seaboard ; and the Government will replenish the supply during 
the year and return it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am totally opposed to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States disposing of a single pound of its 
nitrate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not think the Govern- 
ment will dispose of a single pound of its nitrate, 

Mr. SMOOT. If private concerns or private individuals are 
willing to advance this nitrate to the farmers and take their 
chances of getting it back, there may be some excuse for it, 
although I wish to say in that regard that certainly the only 
corporations or individuals that may be using nitrate to any 
extent sufficient to relieve the situation now would be the con- 
cerns manufacturing powder for the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will state to the Senator 
from Utah that this joint resolution leaves it entirely at their 
discretion. I have talked freely with them, and there is abso- 
lutely no danger of the Government jeopardizing its muni- 
tions supply by this use. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, is not that optional with 
the President? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is left entirely at their 
discretion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whose discretion? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. At the discretion of the 
President, through such instrumentalities as he sees fit -to 
employ. : 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, why not have the resolu- 
tion read? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; let us have the resolu- 
tion read, please, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the joint 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31), as 
proposed to be amended by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, as follows: 

Whereas there is compelling need for the fullest agricultural produc- 
tion in the United States this year; and 

Whereas a large proportion of the arable lands of America require 
fertilizers for the production of full crops; and 

Whereas since the beginning. of the European war there has been a 
ros in agricultural production due to the scarcity of fertilizers; 
an 


Whereas this scarcity is caused by the lack of shipping to bring fer- 
tilizer ingredients from abroad: Therefore be it 


Resolved, ete., That the President is authorized and directed to ae 
eure, or aid in proc „ Such stocks of nitrate of soda, and other 
fertilizers and fertilizer jents, as he may determine to be neces- 
sary, and find available, for increasing agricultural production during 
the calendar year 1917, and to dispose of the same, on credit ar other- 
wise, at cost, in such way as he deems best to facilitate the purpose. 
For carrying out the purposes of this resolution, there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise approp ated, 
available immediately and until expended, the sum of $10, 000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, and the President is authorized 
to make such regulations, and to use such means and agencies of the 
Government, as, in his discretion, he may deem best. The proceeds 
arising from the disposition hereunder of fertilizers and fertilizer in- 
gredients shall go into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN, If there is going to be any great debate on 
this joint resolution, I shall be compelled to object to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I just want to call attention 
to the fact that on line 6, page 2, where the words “on credit 
or otherwise" appear, I want those words stricken out, be- 
cause all the advices. that I get are to the effect that the 
farmers are prepared, if they can get this nitrate, to manage 
to get the cash and pay for it, so that whatever amount is ap- 
propriated will be paid back into the Treasury within 90 days. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I knew, of course, that the 
Senator would not insist on any such proposition as this. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. The idea of saying that we will appropriate 
$10,000,000 to purchase certain nitrates to be advanced at cost 
to the farmers of this country and to be paid for on credit or 
otherwise is unthinkable; but now the Senator has taken that 
out, Mr, President. I will ask the Senator if he will not 
allow the matter to go over at this time and let us talk over 
the question—not on the floor—as to the amount of money that 
we ought to appropriate? 

There is no necessity of appropriating $10,000,000 if the 
farmers are going to take this nitrate and pay for it, and I 
should like to learn about what the Senator thinks will carry it 
over. If the farmers are going to pay the money for it, I 
am perfectly willing then that whatever the Senator thinks is 
necessary to purchase the nitrate in sufficient quantities from 
the parties owning it and pay for it from the Treasury shall 
be appropriated, and then have the farmer receive it almost 
2 oie as the Government purchases it and pay the Government 
or it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me, we have gone over all of this carefully. Let me 
read some of the telegrams here just to show the urgent 
situation that exists. 
` Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I know that the farmers want it. There 
is not any question about that. I am perfectly willing to say 
to the Senator now that he could get a million telegrams as far 
as that is concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But the point I am making 
is this: As a member of the Agricuitural Committee, I know 
that we haye only a few days for seeding and fertilizing, and 
know by practical experience that unless this fertilizer is 
obtained at once we are.going to have a shortage of millions 
and millions of bushels of corn and grain on the Atlantic sea- 
board. For 60 years we have been dependent upon this kind 
of fertilization of the crops that we have raised, and for the 
first time in our history we are cut clean off from the supply. 
I have been working on this matter now for over a month, and 
have gotten it in such shape that if so much is not needed, then 
so much will not be used; but every dollar that is used will be 
returned into the Treasury immediately upon the delivery of 
the article, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am fully aware of the neces- 
sity of fertilizers for the use of the farmers. I believe that 
with the words that have already been stricken out, “on credit 
or otherwise,” it would have required perhaps $10,000,000 to 
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cover the whole sections of the country within the short period 
of time in which it must be shipped out; but with those words 
stricken out, it then becomes only a question of the farmer de- 
positing the money with the Government of the United States, 
nnd they in turn can turn over the money, and the nitrates can 
be shipped directly to the farmer. It will then take but a very 
little money out of the Treasury of the United States by way 
of advancement. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me explain to the Sen- 
ator that if it becomes necessary for the Government to use 
such vessels as are at its disposal to go to the Chilean mines 
and bring the nitrate, it will perhaps need this total amount, 
und as fast as the nitrate is delivered the cash will be paid for 
it; so that what I am pleading for now is this: Having taken 
up this matter with the different departments here, with the 
different members of the Cabinet under whose administration 
it will come, this joint resolution is in the shape that is work- 
able. If they do not need this amount, they will not use this 
amount; and if they do need it, they will use this amount; and 
it will be covered back into the Treasury within 90 days; and 
nny delay now means a shortage of the crops on the Atlantic 
seaboard, 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
to say just a few moments ago that the nitrates were now in 
this country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
are not all here. It is only a part. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, then, if the nitrates are not in this 
country there will not be any nitrates brought by boat from 
Chile up to the United States in time to use for this season's 
crop. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I understand, but 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand, however, and I have understood 
right along, that the nitrates were now in the possession of 
certain corporations in this country, and that they in turn had 
promised that the nitrates that they hold to-day should be 
advanced to the farmers of this country provided the Govern- 
ment of the United States would see that those nitrates were 
replaced from Chile by the time they want to use the nitrates 
they have on hand. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me say to the Senator 
that that is only partial. It must be remembered that on the 
Atlantic seaboard corn is planted from March until the 15th of 
June, and that we can get a partial supply for the corn in this 
country now. It is possible and very probable that we will 
have to import nitrate for the later corn, and it is absolutely 
vital that we make arrangements now to have this quickly 
diffusible stimulant for the grain and corn crop and the vast 
truck crop of the Atlantic seaboard. The Government is in a 
position now to get nitrate anywhere from $30 to $35 a ton 
cheaper than the private individuals can get it. It is now selling 
at from $80 to $85 a ton, and as high as $100 a ton, as against 
$35 and $40. ; 

I have here letters and telegrams from the men who make 
the bread of this country, pleading and begging me to expedite 
this matter and see that they are not put in a position where 
two or three weeks’ delay spells practically the loss of all the 
time and labor that they have put in. They are perfectly willing 
to work; they are perfectly willing to take the chance of mak- 
ing the crop for this country without any fixed price or any 
guaranty, if the Government will see that they can get the ingre- 
dients to make it with at a reasonable price; but you can not 
expect them to sell cheap and abundant food when they have to 
pay enormous prices for the thing that goes to make the food, 
and this is the fundamental upon which it all depends—the fer- 
tility of the soil. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
much longer. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do hope that the Senator 
from Utah will allow this joint resolution to pass this afternoon, 
let it go to the House, let it be discussed there, and let us get 
the practical relief that is demanded by the emergency that 
stares millions of us in the face. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, I know that $10,- 
000,000 does not amount to anything in these days. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But this is not an appro- 
priation of $10,000,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, is the Senator going on with 
this discussion for any great length of time? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a minute more. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, The Senator from North Caro- 
line is as much interested in the matter as I am. 3 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know, but 

Mr. SMOOT. We are thinking in terms of billions nowadays; 
but in the joint resolution as it was originally, providing that 


Only a part of them. They 


I hope Senators will not discuss this matter 


this nitrate should be sold on credit, there was an appropriation 
of $10,000,000, Now, when the credit is stricken out, it does 
seem to me that $10,000,000 is altogether too much. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We have calculated upon the 
eash, The only reason why the committee inserted the words 
“or on credit” was with the thought that prime commercial 
‘paper from certain banks might be placed over against it; but 
the very first conception, and the conception now, is that the 
Government will be secured. Now, we strike out all of that, 
however, because I am advised by the farmers, and I knew at 
the time, that they can make arrangements to get the money to 
pay for this fertilizer, so that the Government will not be out 
a moment after the fertilizer is delivered. They do not ask you 
to give it to them, They ask you to save them from paying 
the enormous price now, as compared with the ordinary price. 
The Government is in a position to get it. They are the only 
ones that are in a position to get it, and you are now asking the 
people to come to the rescue of the Government. 

You have spent $3,000,000,000 to help the people across the 
ocean, and yet you are not willing to spend $10,000,000 to help 
feed our own flesh and blood on the American Continent. We do 
not ask you to give this to them. We just ask you to authorize 
a temporary loan until it can be brought here and furnished to 
us, and we will give quid pro quo. I do not see how any Sena- 
tor can object to it. I do not see any possible reason for ob- 
jecting. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not objecting at all to the 
Government of the United States assisting the farmers in secur- 
ing fertilizer. That is not what I am objecting to. I do say, 
however, that no bill—— 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I will ask the Senator what 
he would suggest? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment; let me finish the sentence, any- 
how. I do state that no bill was ever brought into the Congress 
of the United States with such loose provisions in it for the 
expenditure of $10,000,000 as this bill. 

For instance, as reported, this nitrate was to be disposed of 
“on credit or otherwise, at cost.” The committee have stricken 
out the words “credit or otherwise,” and this is the way it 
reads: 

And to dispose of same, at cost, in such wey as he deems best to 
facilitate the purpose. 

At cost, payable in advance? Payable 30 days after date? 
When is it to be paid? There is nothing in the joint resolution 
which says how it shall be paid; the only statement is that it 
shall he sold or disposed of at cost. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. When it says “sold at cost,” 
does not that imply that the Government will protect itself, as 
a matter of course? Who is the Government? We are à part 
of it. Who is it feeding? Us, as a matter of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator knows who the Govern- 
ment is, and so does every other Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
he will suggest what sum he would favor inserting there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, at least it ought to read: 

And to dispose of same at cost, payable in advance. 

Then we will know, at least, that we will get the money back. 
; 18 VARDAMAN. I ask the Senator if he will not accept 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will accept that amendment. 

Mr. REED. How would “for cash in hand” do? 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, we do not want the farmer to be com- 
pelled to bring up the cash und put it in the Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will accept the amendment, 
so as to make it read, “ payable in advance, at cost.” 

Mr. SMOOT. No; “at cost, payable in advance.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. All right; I will accept that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, I want to say to the Senator in all serious- 
ness that I can not see why there should be $10,000,000 appro- 
priated, now that the words“ on credit“ have been stricken out. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Why, it does not make a 
particle of difference. It is the volume; it is the amount. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It would have to be reappropriated. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It has been found, after 
careful calculation, that it will take that amount to supply the 
needs of those who are anxious to join in this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I think the whole joint 
resolution could have been drawn in very much better shape. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will state to the Senator 
from Utah that it was drawn with care by those who are 
charged with the administration of this work. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care who drew the joint resoiution, 
whether it was the Secretary of Agriculture, or anybody else. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Secretary of Agriculture 


did not have anything to do with it. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator now, how this 
money is to be distributed? Where is it to go? Who is to dis- 
tribute it? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As to the details, you have 
your different organizations throughout the country. Every State 
has its organization to help in this emergency. 

Mr. SMOOT. But this does not provide for it in any way. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The joint resolution provides 
that the President shall prescribe rules to protect it. We could 
not go into all the particulars. 

Mr. SMOOT. Having faith, Mr. President, in the House of 
Representatives that this proposition, if it is favorably acted 
upon, will be redrafted and put into some kind of business- 
like form, I shall not object any further to its consideration at 
this time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina whether these fertilizers are to 
be applied to the ground for the purpose of raising cotton? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; this is grain fertilizer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then why not substitute the word “ food ” 
for “ agricultural”? I think the need of the day is the produc- 
tion of food, and the Government can well afford to take some 
interest in the production of food; but I should not like to see 
a large part of the nitrate used for the production of some crop 
other than food. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to state to the 
Senator that right at this time there is not a finer food prod- 
uct in the world than cotton seed. It is the finest cattle feed in 
the world. One thousand pounds out of every 1,500 pounds of 
what is called a bale of seed cotton is cattle feed, the finest in 
the world, so that it would really do two things if it could be 
profitably applied to cotton. It would help clothe the country 
and feed it at the same time. Besides that 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. The cotton production is not deficient in any way, is it? 
It was enormously large last year. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, it was 6,000,000 bales 
small for the lack of fertilizer—6,000,000 bales short. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Was it? Then is it proposed to use this 
fertilizer for cotton production? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Only partially. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK.’ I notice that the Senator in his re- 
marks has confined himself to food production. 

Myr. SMITH of South Carolina. Well, it is indicated more 
for that than for any other purpose. I do not know that it 
adds very greatly to the cotton crop, but it does double and 
quadruple, in some instances, the food crop. Let me read the 
Senator a telegram on this subject from one of the biggest 
farmers in South Carolina. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield. 
I should like to say to the Senator from Nebraska that ene of 
the best food crops we have is the by-production of cottonseed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. One of the very finest. Just 
let me read a telegram here from the man who runs one of the 
largest farms in my State. This is his telegram: 

I farm 2,200 acres, running 80 plows, 1 truck, and 1 motor truck. 
I plant legumes exclusively and feed cattle for manure; but without 
soluble nitrates, even at golng prices, I could not profitably produce 
corn, oats, truck. I also supply 2 farmers operat plows. 
Without soluble nitrates they could not make enough to pay their 
bills, My experience is that of the largest and best farmers as well 
in this important section. Earnestly urge that you press Government 
intervention to guarantee nitrate supplics at reasonable cost, and that 
no time be lost. 

Now, that is only one. Here is another which I find at the 
top: 

Nitrate at reasonable prices will increase fodd products 100 per cent. 
Get it if possible. 

This is just a sample of hundreds of letters and telegrams 
from that section. 

Mr. McCUMBER obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina permit me to ask him a question? 

-The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I will wait until the conversation ceases 
over there. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
yielded the floor. He sat down. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as I understand this propo- 
sition, it is that the Government shall make arrangements— 
which it has been indicated that it can make—with certain 
large holders of nitrate of soda in this country to turn over to 
the Government part of their supply, with the understanding 


that the Government will later replace that with nitrate of 
soda to be brought from Chile. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That has been suggested; 
but it is also proposed, in the meantime, to bring from Chile 
what is indicated for the later crops. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, then, Mr. President, if the Senator 
will pardon me, I think I know something about the farming 
situation of the South—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I assume that the Senator 
wishes my time, and if he will take it he can have it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon. I did not know that he had been recognized. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thought I was 
interrupting the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That was my understanding. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know what the Senator thought; but I 
say that I was recognized, and if the Senator wants my time I 
will yield and ask for recognition later. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator has been recognized, I 
will not take him off the floor. I did not intend any discourtesy. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I appreciate that, Mr. President. t 

I want to give just two reasons why I can not support this 
joint resolution, although I shall not object to its consideration. 
I do not consider it an emergency measure for these reasons: 
First, I believe the Government needs all the nitrate that is now 
in the United States for its own use in the manufacture of muni- 
tions. Secondly, if we are to get what the Government does not 
need from Chile, it will be so late by the time we get it that it can 
not possibly be used for this year’s crops, and the emergency will 
have passed before we secure the nitrate. 

I am opposed to the joint resolution for another reason, and 
that is that there is no provision made for determining what 
the cost will be. Allow me to suggest to the Senator from South 
Carolina that we will have to bring this nitrate across the water. 
We are now at war with Germany. It is only a short time since 
a German submarine sent down, I think, some seven vessels in a 
single day off our own coast. Now, if we are bringing 100,000 
tons of nitrate from Chile in two vessels of 50,000 tons each, and 
one of the vessels is sunk with 50,000 tons on board, what is 
the cost to the Government of the other 50,000 tons, and who is 
to pay for the loss? 


Those questions always arise whenever you put the Govern- 
ment into the business of dealing directly with its people. The 
taxpayers finally have to look after the losses. I am quite cer- 
tain that the Senator from South Carolina would say that the 
Government ought not to charge any more for that 50,000 tons 
than it cost the Government in Chile, together with transporta- 
tion and handling charges, even though the 50,000 tons would 
cost the Government twice as much by reason of having Jost 
by submarine attack one-half of the total cargo purchased. The 
private individual could make that up by taking advantage 
of the law of supply and demand, and making charges accord- 
ingly, but the Government can not do that. Therefore the 
Government takes all the risk and the individual purchaser takes 
none. 


But I would not even object to that provided I felt certain 
that we could secure this nitrate in time to be available this 
year for the use of the farmers who raise cereal and other food 
products. Your winter wheat is already in and toward maturity. 
Your spring wheat is practically all in, and that may be said 
of all of the ordinary cereals but corn. The number of acres of 
corn that could be planted and ripened after you could. get this 
joint resolution through and get your nitrate and get it upon 
the farm would be so negligible that it would practically amount 
to nothing this year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the statement of the Senator 
from North Dakota may be correct with reference to conditions 
in his part of the country, but the Senator evidently does not 
understand the situation in the South. In practically all the 
South Atlantic States the need for this particular fertilizer 
exists to some extent now, and will exist even to a greater 
extent later on, for treatment of both corn and cotton, I may 
say in passing that cotton seed has become as much a staple 
food product for cattle, and, to a large extent hogs, as corn. 
In these States corn has already been planted and cotton plant- 
ing is now progressing. In a few weeks, according to the cus- 
tom in the South, the farmers will begin to apply, by way of 
side dressing, this fertilizer. That starts the plant. Two or 
three months later it is necessary to make another application, 
the first application being directed toward making the stalks of 
corn or of cotton, the last being directed very largely for the 


purpose of making and maintaining the fruit, the ear ip the 


case of corn, and the boll in the case of cotton. 
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There is in this country at this time available to the Gov- 
ernment a limited supply of this material, but not enough to 
meet the total demands of the farmers. There is probably 
enough to supply the present needs, the requirements of the 
first application, so to speak, but not enough to supply the needs 
for the second application. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I am entirely friendly to this measure if it 
will accomplish the object it is designed to accomplish, be- 
cause I think the food question is altogether the most tre- 
mendous fact we have to deal with. Is it possible to get these 
nitrates here in time to serve the crop this year? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I was proceeding to dem- 
onstrate. As I said, there is probably enough in this country to-day 
that is available to the Government to supply the present require- 
ments. ‘That, I understand, can be secured by the Government, 
with the understanding that later it will replace the amount now, 
so to speak, to be loaned to it by certain munition corporations 
which have on hand more than their immediate needs demand ; 
but later it will be necessary to have an additional supply, which 
can not be secured in this country, and to get that the Government 
will have to send to Chile. The Government fortunately is about 
ready, if not altogether ready, with the necessary ships. -The 
only trouble has been about the ships to bring it. There is plenty 
of the material in Chile, but we have not been able to get the 
ships to transport it. The Government has the ships, and, I 
understand, it is a part of the scheme which has been worked 
out by the Department of Agriculture that the Government is 
to dispatch vessels at once to Chile for the double purpose of 
getting enough of this material to replace that which it is now 
proposed to borrow for immediate use, and in addition to that 
enough to supply the demand which will exist for what is called 
among the farmers side dressing for the plants during the months 
of June and July, for these are the months in which the second 
application is made. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator are these nitrates 
ag they are imported from Chile used in their natural state by 
the farmers or are they used in combination? 

Mr. SIMMONS. This material is not used as fertilizer except 
in combination with other materials. 

It may be, Mr. President, that the Senator from Utah is right 
as to that part of this plant food which it is contemplated the 
Government will secure by loan from the corporations I have 
spoken of. That part of the transaction may require but a small 
outlay. But when the Government goes to Chile to get the fer- 
tilizer to replace that thus borrowed and for the purpose of buy- 
ing an additional supply to meet the larger summer demands 
which I have described it will have to pay cash, because it is 
very well understood that you can not buy this material except 
for cash, and the amount required for the purchases will be 
large. It is a very expensive fertilizer, Even in normal times it 
cost from $45 to $55 a ton. It is being sold now at from $90 to 
$100 per ton. It will take, therefore, a very considerable amount 
of money, and I do not regard the amount appropriated in this 
resolution as excessive. 

But, Mr. President, the money will be out of the Treasury 
for only a short time. A part of it will be replaced almost 
immediately. The balance of it will be replaced during the 
months of June and July of this year. 

Now, as respects the necessity for this legislation, I do not 
believe that the case can be overstated; that is, if it is the 
desire of this country that the crops of the South, the corn 
crop, the pea crop, the truck crop, and the cotton crop, shall 
be anything like what they ought to be in proportion to the 
acreage planted. I think while we are planting in the South a 
very much larger acreage in food products than heretofore, 
though not quite so much in cotton, it makes little difference 
how many acres we plant unless we have this particular 
fertilizer. The total yield will not exceed if indeed it reaches 
the normal quantity. There is absolutely no other fertilizer 
used or known which can take its place. Its use is absolutely 
essential to the production of a full crop of corn, cotton, and 
so forth, in this section. 

It is a well-understood maxim among the farmers of the 
South, there is no division of opinion about it, experience has 
demonstrated beyond peradventure, that this one ingredient 
used upon corn, especially grown in the light soil of the 
coastal regions, will add from 334 to 75 per cent to the pro- 
ductiveness of the acreage planted in those products. That is 
true of corn and cotton, and it is true of truck. The farmers 
understand that. The farmers of the South will tell you, “We 
have got to double our acreage in corn to produce the same 
amount of corn if we do not have this material.” Some of 
them are paying $90 and $100 a ton for it. But many of them 


feel they can not afford to do that. The bulk of the farming 
of the South is not done by rich people. Rich men sometimes 
own large plantations but they cultivate them by the tenant 
system. Sometimes they help their tenants and sometimes 
they do not help them. The men of small or moderate means 
who do the bulk of the farming of the South and naturally they 
hesitate to incur such an indebtedness and take the risk as to 
seasons and prices which a farmer must always run. 

Mr. President, lately we have been passing a great deal of 
emergency legislation here. This resolution is presented by 
the Senator from South Carolina on behalf of the Committee on 
Agriculture as a piece of emergency legislation. My mails, 
like his mails, have been flooded for the last two or three days 
will urgent appeals from the farmers of my State and outside 
of my State in the South, to do what I can to secure the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator at what 
price does he estimate the Government will be able to sell these 
nitrates? He states that the price in the open market now is 
around $100 a ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but while the price in Chile has in- 
creased, it has not increased as it has in this country, It has 
increased here not because it is abnormally high in Chile but 
because of the enormous expense of transportation and the 
difficulty of transportation at any price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Senator any estimate of what 
the expense would be to the Government? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ordinarily I suppose it could be delivered 
at ges $40 to $50 a ton. In normal times that would include 
profit. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator think that the Govern- 
ment will be able to sell the nitrate now at $45? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Government would probably have to 
pay for the nitrates in Chile more than the normal price in 
Chile before the war, but if you eliminate the profits and the 
freight I think the Government could sell it at about what it 
cost before the war, which was from $45 to $55 per ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to claim that the 
Government will not add the freight from Chile here? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Government would. I think 
the suggestion was probably inadvertently made, but I think 
the difference would be the elimination of profit. Probably the 
Government could sell this material at what was the cost to 
the farmer before the war. There probably might be a little 
addition, but the addition would not be very considerable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is mistaken in that, but 
that is neither here nor there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator must take into consideration 
that the big profit for the middle men will be eliminated. 

Mr. SMOOT. The price of nitrate in Chile has nearly dou- 
bled in the last two or three years. 

Mr. SIMMONS, It has not increased so much. I think in 
Chile it has but slightly increased. That is my information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think by this time it is more than double. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As the Senator knows, the profits of the 
middiemen upon these materials before the war were very 
large. Probably one-third of the old price was transportation 
and middleman profits. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, we had 
occasion to look into this matter in the Committee on Naval 
Affairs in the purchase of munitions for the purposes of the 
Navy at the time the appropriation bill was under considera- 
tion. The price of nitrate in Chile has not increased very much 
for this reason: The freight was so high that it was impossible 
to get ships to carry the nitrates. They had accumulated there 
very much, and in comparison with the price of other things 
the price of nitrate in Chile had gone up less than the general 
increase in the price of products in the rest of the world. It 
was not only owing to the high cost of freight but the impossi- 
bility to get ships to bring the nitrate out of Chile. Conse- 
quently we felt that it would be very well for the Government 
to get a large supply of nitrate, and appropriations were made 
for that purpose. I am satisfied that even now, although I have 
not the statistics, the price of nitrate in Chile has not increased 
to the extent indicated by the Senator from Utah, though it 
has increased, but the increase has not been great for the 
simple reason that we have not been able to get ships to get 
nitrates out from Chile, and consequently the supply has necu- 
mulated there. 

Mr. SMOOT. I noticed in one of the New York papers the 
other day an article on Chilean nitrates, and in that article it 
is stated that the demand has been so enormous by England, 
France, Russia, and Japan that the price had increased, I 
think over double what it was a few years ago, and that the 
Chilean Government itself were taking into consideration the 
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advisability of restricting the exportation of nitrates from 
Chile. That article gave an account of how fast the Chilean 
nitrate beds were being exhausted. I think if the Senator will 
make an investigation he will find that not only has the price 
increased but there is a move on foot now to restrict, at least 
to a limited extent, the exportation of nitrates from Chile. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no doubt if this nitrate is obtained 
by the Government and sold at cost it can be delivered to the 
farmers for from $50 to $60 a ton, and the farmer can well 
afford to pay that. He will gladly pay it. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCusmser] thinks 
that by reason of the possibility of the destruction of the ships 
laden with this material the cost to the Government might be 
very heavy, and therefore the farmer would not get the benefit 
of cheap material after all. I do not think that enters into the 
matter because the Government, I take it, like individuals in 
sending their ships to sea in conditions that now exist gen- 
erally protect both the ship and the cargo with insurance. I 
take it that while the Government might sustain some mone- 
tary loss in case a nitrate ship was attacked by a submarine, 
most of it would be covered by insurance and the cost to the 
Government would not be very materially increased by reason 
of that fact. 

Mr. President, I feel like making an appeal to Senators who 
do not live in the belt where we are so dependent upon this 
material not to oppose or delay the passage of this measure. It 
is exceedingly important, if we are going to pass it, that it 
should pass speedily, because, as the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has said, there is immediate need for a part of this material. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator a question. I have 
a bill pending here providing for the Government guaranteeing 
the bonds upon the irrigation projects of the West. Would the 
Senator accept that as an amendment to this joint resolution? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not the author of the resolution, I will 
say to the Senator. It came from the Committee on Agriculture, 
through the Senator from South Carolina. I am merely address- 
ing myself to the joint resolution. I am not in charge of it and 
T can not bargain about it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator takes his seat let me 
call his attention to the fact that I am informed that the price 
of Paris green has more than doubled in the last few years, and 
the devastation of potatoes by the potato bug is enormous. 
Does not the Senator think that it would be very proper to also 
provide that the Government should buy up the Paris green and 
sell it to the farmers at cost, so that they may protect them- 
selves against this pest? f 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not familiar with Paris green and the 
bug situation described by the Senator. I do not know anything 
about the scarcity of Paris green or the price it commands. I 
have not heard any complaint as to the scarcity or high price of 
Paris green. I have not heard that the price of Paris green 
was so high that the farmers could not afford to buy it. We 
have here, in the case of nitrates, developed the proposition of 
an inadequate supply on the one hand and almost prohibitive 
prices on the other hand. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Let me call the Senator’s attention, then, 
to the fact that in my own State, amd in many places in the 
North, farmers could not put in the potatoes that they required 
on account of the enormous cost they had to pay for the seed. 
That is true also of seed wheat. They could not get it at a 
reasonable price. None of our people in the North, however, 
suggested that the Government should come to their aid and 
buy all these things and transport them at cost and turn them 
over to them. 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that if he could make a statement here that the material to 
which he refers—Paris green—is essential to the crops of his 
section, that there was no way of getting a supply at reasonable 
prices except by the intervention of the Government, as is 
true in this case, and if he will offer a measure for the purpose 
of meeting that situation to help out the farmers in his section 
I shall be very glad to give it my cordial support, and I think 
that every other Senator from the South will also do so. I do 
not understand, however, that any such case has been pre- 
sented. 

Mr. McCUMBER. <= do not want to get into the habit of 
asking support for the farmers of the North every time there 
is a scarcity o? things which they wish to purchase, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am disappointed that Sena- 


tors from other sections of the country should make objection 
to necessary legislation upon the ground that it will benefit the 
crops of the farmers of a particular section of this country. 
We are engaged in a war that will tax every resource of the 
soil of this country in order to feed our own people and to help 
feed our allies who are doing the fighting for us. Every maga- 


zine, every agent of publicity in this country is calling upon 
the farmers to plant more and more of foodstuffs, to the neglect 
of the other higher-priced products of the farm. The farmers 
of my section want to respond to that call. There is now only 
one obstacle in the way of their doing it effectually. They will 
do it ineffectually if that obstacle is not removed; but there is, 
I repeat, one obstacle in the way of their doing it with the 
effect which the Government and the necessities of the Govern- 
ment and the people who are our allies across the water have 
an interest in our doing it. 

The great obstacle to our doing it is getting a proper and ade- 
quate supply of this material. Here it is pointed ont to Con- 
gress by the ranking member of the Committee on Agriculture 
that after investigation and after negotiation it has been found 
feasible for the Government to secure not only the amount 
needed at present but to secure the amount which will be needed 
in the near future, and that in no other way can the farmers 
secure it. 

It can be secured by the Government without risking a dollar 
from the Treasury, simply by a temporary loan; a loan at first 
for not more than probably 30 or 60 days and finally a loan for 
90 days or 6 months. The Government is making the demand; 
the Government is the only agency that can help the farmer 
meet that demand adequately. The way is pointed out in which 
the Government can do it. Circumstances that make it im- 
possible for it to be done in any other way are presented to the 
Senate. Then, if the Senate wants the farmers of that section 
of the country to discharge their full duty and to contribute to 
the full extent of their potentialities to the needs of this emer- 
gency, upon what ground can this legislation be rejected? Upon 
the ground that it is unusual legislation? Upon the ground that 
it is paternal legislation? Upon the ground that possibly you 
ean not find a warrant for it in the letter of the Constitution? 
Mr. President, that might be a good argument if times in this 
country were normal, but there is nobody who does not know 
that the situation in which we find ourselves so throws this 
country out of its normal condition that we are compelled, as a 
matter of fact, in our legislation from day to day in dealing 
with these great questions, to deal without any delicate regard 
to precedents or even to constitutional limitations. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I believe that this 
question and the facts which surround it take this resolution 
entirely out of any ordinary situation. The high price of 
nitrogen is not the sole trouble about getting it. It is simply 
not on the market in the United States. The high price is but 
an expression of the lack of sufficient quantity to go around. 
It can not be had to meet the demands of agriculture to-day. 
It has run up in price away beyond normal—more than 150 
per cent above normal—because it is known that the supply is 
not sufficient to go around: It has been shown that it will 
add an average of 50 per cent to the production of corn in large 
sections of the country. It is too late for wheat and for oats, 
but it will add 50 per cent to the yield of beans, peas, and truck- 
farm crops. A few buy it, but at the exorbitant price a great 
number of farmers can not get it at all. If all could bid for 
it, it would go away above $1.25. 

We are making a struggle to produce more foodstuffs; we are 
told that the food supply is as important as the soldier supply. 
4 Mr LODGE. May I ask the Senator from Georgia a ques- 

on? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Isour effort to increase the production of food- 
stuffs confined to one section of the country? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr, LODGE. I asked that question because the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Saute] spoke about this being for the 
benefit of the States on the Atlantic seaboard; but after I 
listened to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sriatacons] I 
gathered that that was one of the inadvertencies of the Senator 
from South Carolina, and that the “Atlantic seaboard” was 
no further north than the Capes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not a question but that it is 
important to the growers of the New Jersey coast; I have not 
a question but that it will substantially affect the bean and 
truck production in New Jersey and also in Connecticut, and 
along the entire Atlantic coast where the soil is sandy. 

Nitrogen is not found in sandy, loamy soil and must con- 
stantly be artificially supplied; it is not needed nearly so much 
in a clay soil, for it is very easy by the utilization of manures 
and leguminous plants to accumulate nitrogen in a clay soil; 
but in sandy, loamy soil the nitrogen is largely used everywhere 
as an artificia! commercial fertilizer, administered to the crop 
as it is grown. 

Mr. LODGE. In all southern New England there is a great 
demand for fertilizers, for nitrates. I have had many letters 
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about it from my own State. What disappointed me, however, 


was after the Hberal statement of the Senator from South | 
Carolina that this was for the benefit of the Atlantic seaboard, | 
to find from the remarks of the Senator from North Carolina | 


that it was confined to the cotton belt. Few people eat cot- 


ton z 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Georgia permit me a 
moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Although some animals eat the products of 
cotton seed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Georgia will permit me, 
I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts that I was speak- 
ing with reference to that territory of which I have knowledge 
as to conditions. í 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I inferred tha 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no doubt in the world that the other 
sections would also receive the benefit. 

Mr. LODGE. I inferred that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina was speaking about the territery of which he knew best. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This material is very much used; but I 
think it is probably more used in the light, loamy soils of the 
South Atlantie seaboard than it is in other sections of the coun- 
try, though I think it is used to some extent all over the 
country. 

Mr. ‘SMITH of Georgia. It is more used on the South At- 
lantic seaboard only perhaps because there is more of that kind 
of soil there. 

But what I desired to urge, Mr. President, was this—and I 
ask Senators to hear me—I have recently made quite an inves- 
tigation of the nitrogen situation in connection with the con- 
struction of nitrogen plants. I have learned that the Govern- 
ment had 80 days ago an ample supply of saltpeter from Chile 
to fill its entire wants for military purposes for the full limit 
of contemplated military expansion for more than 12 months, 
and that it had en route enough for another year. That is the 
point I want to bring to the attention of the Senate—that the 
Government has now enough of the Chile supply to furnish the 
fullest demands of the Government for two years on the ex- 
panded plan of munitions production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator concludes his remarks I 
should like to have him explain, if he can, why we should have 
an appropriation of $10,000,000 for this purpose when the total 
imports from Chile in 1902 were $7,740,000—bear in mind that 
these figures include nitrates and everything else from Chile— 
that in 1903 the total amount was $9,380,000; in 1904, $10,- 
775.000; in 1905, $11,071,000; and in 1908 the total amount 
was $14,000,000. And yet an appropriation is now asked of 
$10,000,000, when all of the imports from Chile of nitrates and 
everything else do mot total the amount of the appropriation 
being asked far. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will not stop to 
discuss the appropriation at this moment. I am discussing an- 
other proposition. I am discussing the proposition that the 
Government has the saltpeter here needed for strictly military 
purposes for two years, and will need only a portion of the 
supply for the next six months; it has saltpeter enough to last 
two years. Thirty days ago it had landed and stored enough 
to meet its demands for 12 months, and on ithe ocean it had 
enough—which no doubt has been received by this time—to last 
12 months longer. What I wish to suggest is that, if our allies 
are greatly dependent upon us for foodstuffs as well as for bul- 
lets and powder, it will not interfere at all with our powder 
and bullet output if we temporarily use part of the saltpeter 
for the production of foodstuffs. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator understand that the Govern- 
ment is to advance these nitrates? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I should like to say to the Senator 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me finish. I think I will ex- 
plain my view to the Senator and that he will grasp it. ‘This 
resolution authorizes the Government to furnish the supply at 
cost and be reimbursed in cash. My own view of the way in 
which this subject should be handled intelligently is this: The 
Government will determine, or the President might determine, 
that so much of the saltpeter which we have on hand will not 
be needed for 12 months, and we can duplicate that quantity 
from Chile in three months or two months. It can be ‘ascer- 
tained what it will cost to duplicate the supply for military 
purposes and, if deemed advisable, furnish for the immediate 
needs of agriculture the surplus at just what it would cost the 


Government to replenish its supply for military purposes, and 


utilize mow part of the supply for agriculture, first being abso- 
lutely sure that we will be reimbursed in cash for the quantity 
furnished to the farmer at what it will cost to bring within the 
next two months a supply from Chile. That is my view of the 
practical way to handle it. We may then stimulate food supply 
and in no sense jeopardize the quantity which may be required 
fer munitions. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a very plain statement that everyone 
can understand. ' 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. : 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is not the proposition involved in the 
pending measure. The proposition, as I understand, is that they 
be advanced by some corporation which has nitrates on hand, 
and that then the Government will see that the nitrates are re- 
turned to the parties who advance them at this time. That is 
the preposition, as I understand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I hope now we can vote on 
this joint resolution. I think it has been discussed sufficiently. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, my view of it is that 
we should leave the use of saltpeter on hand to the discretion 
of the President and his assistants, and if they find we have 
more than we could use in 12 months for munitions he could 
allow part of it to be used now to increase the crop of food- 
stuffs at the price it will cost the Government to bring the 
same amount here for munitions. If we have more now than 
can be used in 12 months for munitions, and can certainly dupli- 
cate any portion used now to increase food supply before it 
will be needed for munitions, it would be wise to so act as to 
make the food and munitions both certain in ample quantity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course it is very simple, if the Government 
is going to allow the nitrate to be used, and is going to be 
paid for it in advance, It would take hardly any money at all 
to do that. The Senator from Georgia has made a clear, 
concise statement, and I do not believe anybody would object 
to the joint resolution if it were put in that form, but that is 
not the proposition in this resolution. : 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have understood that such 
a policy might be pursued. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not read it in that way; and I can not 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What the Senator from Georgia 
favors is what he has said. I believe it should appeal to 
sound judgment; our supply of munitions and foodstuffs should 
both be carefully assured. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia.a question about this matter. There is 
not any provision in this joint resolution looking to any method 
of distribution of these nitrates. There are other sections of 
the country that use nitrates as well. ‘There is no place for 
the storage of these nitrates. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
stored. 

Mr. POMERENE. And there is no method whatever provided 
ar distribution of these nitrates that are to come from 

e. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have already nitrates enough 
here to last us for military purposes for two years. 

Mr. POMERENE. Iam not speaking about nitrates for mili- 
tary purposes; I am speaking of the nitrates which it is ex- 
pected to import for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My own view is that those already 
here may be used in part, and those hereafter brought from 
Chile may take the place of those used. If they are brought at 
once from Chile for agricultural purposes, it would not be diffi- 
cult for the Department of Agriculture to handle them. 

I urge that as a matter of national defense we should make 
certain an increase of food supply; and if the Government is in 
position to increase substantially the supply by furnishing salt- 
peter for cash, the farmers would be aided and the national 
defense strengthened. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, we have had some discus- 
sion as to the price of nitrates and to what extent it has ad- 
vanced in Chile. I asked Admiral Earle, who is Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, to give me the figures with reference to 
the contracts which the Government has made for the pur- 
chase of nitrates in Chile. I am informed that in 1912 we 
paid $60 per ton for nitrates delivered at Indianhead; in 
1913 we paid the same; in 1914 I think no purchases were 
made, as they were not able tọ get contracts; in 1915 ‘the price 
was $53.76 per ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1914 there were greater imports of nitrates 
from Chile than in any other year. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am talking about naval purchases. I 
repeat that in 1912 the Navy paid for nitrates, delivered at 
Indianhead, $60 per ten; in 1918 860 per ton; in 1915 $53.76 


They are already here and are 
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per ton. They have not been able to find the contracts for 1916, 
and they think possibly no purchases were made for that 
year. In 1917 the department purchased nitrates in Chile at 
$47 per ton, which is figured, delivered at Indianhead, to be 
$53.76 per ton, the same as was paid in 1915. This showing 
would seem to indicate that nitrates in Chile have not ad- 
vanced in price since 1912, but rather have declined on account 
of the inability to get ships to bring the nitrates out, while 
the price of nitrates elsewhere was greater because of freight 
charges being 300 or 400 per cent more than normal. In 1917 
on account of the low price of nitrates, at the instance of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, a large appropriation for their 
purchase was made, it being considered a good opportunity to 
get this material. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator allow me to suggest that 
he is referring to refined nitrates. That is not the kind the 
farmers use. The kind the farmers use is cheaper than that. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am referring to the kind the Navy De- 
partment buys for munitions purposes, and they paid in Chile 
$47 a ton for it in 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that is the kind of nitrate, if they get it, 
-that the Government will have to take now. I based my state- 
ment upon 

Mr. SWANSON. Just let me finish this, and then I will 
yield to the Senator. The position that I took in reference to 
this matter is that any purchase of nitrates in Chile now will 
not be at an exorbitant price, and I believe they will be pur- 
chased as low as the Government or anybody else would be 
able to get them for a long time. I believe that as soon as 
ships again become numerous and freight rates are reduced, 
the great demand for nitrates will be such that the price will 
necessarily greatly advance; and if we have ships that can be 
made available to purchase nitrates at the present price in 
Chile and bring those nitrates here, then, if they are not dis- 
posed of for agricultural purposes, the Government will have 
a good. bargain, in common parlance, and a very valuable 
article for future use, even for governmental purposes. 

That was the view that the Navy, and I also think the Army, 
entertained when they made appropriations for a large pur- 
chase of nitrates, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the statement 
which has been made by the Senator from South Carolina that 
nitrates had advanced in price, and therefore the farmer would 
be compelled to pay more, I simply referred to an article in one 
of the New York papers that I had read but a short time ago, 
in which it was stated that the orders they had received this 
year from the countries I have mentioned were so great that 
the Chilean Government was contemplating putting an embargo 
upon the exportation of nitrates, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, does he not think that if the Chilean Government is going 
to put an embargo upon the exportation of nitrate it would be 
very well for us to get a supply before that is done? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. That has not been a part of this 
discussion at all; and I thought the article was perhaps an 
inspired one, for it gave the extent of the nitrate beds to-day, 
the estimated tonnage of nitrate that was left in those beds, 
showing that they were being exhausted very rapidly. It was 
upon the basis of that statement that I said what I did. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, a small section of my 
State will probably be benefited by the passage of this bill; 
but whether it benefits one acre of Mississippi soil or not, if it 
helps the farmers of the other sections of these United States 
without imposing a burden upon the people generally, it has 
my unqualified indorsement. There is nothing akin to a dona- 
tion in this appropriation. It is rather an investment. The 
Government has the fertilizer or can get it; the people need 
it; and that which adds to the wealth of the individual citizen 
without robbing or taking from some other citizen contributes 
to the total wealth of the Nation, and is therefore beneficent. 
Nor is it sectional in any of its terms or application, As a mat- 
ter of fact, every rood of land in this Republic that needs fer- 
tilizing to make it bring forth a profitable crop will be per- 
mitted to share the advantage of this legislation. As to the 
probability of nitrate being taken for the farm that ought 
to be used in the manufacture of munitions of war, I submit 
that we may trust to the prudence and the good judgment of 
the President of the United States to see that it is not done. 
He will not permit one ounce of this nitrate to be used in grow- 
ing crops if it is needed in defense of the Nation, As has been 
so well stated by Senators who have preceded me, if the fer- 
tilizer is not obtained for the farmer in the very near future it 
means a great falling off in the crops. The amount of fertilizer 
used in the first application when the crop is planted is less 
than that which is distributed later. The scientific farmer now 


feeds his plant, encourages its growth with as much intelli- 
gence, prudence, and profit as he does in raising his cattle, 
hogs, and other live stock. 

Now, the people of the United States and our allies across 


the ocean are going to need foodstuffs. This is a matter of 
first concern and vital importance which must not be over- 
looked, and it can not be put off. In that portion of Missis- 
sippi which uses fertilizer the yield will fall off tremendously 
unless the farmers are able to get it, and I know of no other 
way to get it except by the means provided in this measure, I 
can not see how there can be any valid objection to the proposi- 
tion. Every dollar that is invested will bring to all the people 
a handsome return. The farmer pays for the fertilizer before 
he gets it, and the money returns at once to the Teasury. 

Mr. President, I wish that measures of this character might 
be discussed without bringing in sectional issues. I pity the 
man whose patriotism is bounded by State lines or geographi- 
eal sections, and I pity the Government whose laws are written 
in the spirit of sectionalism. I have never refused to vote for 
an appropriation that was helpful to the citizens of any part 
of this Republic. I have voted for appropriations to carry out 
reclamation schemes in the great arid West, and I always did 
it with pleasure. I acknowledge the moral obligation which 
I am under to serve the people of every section of this Re- 
public, and do it as earnestly as I would serve those whom 
I have the honor to represent directly in this Chamber. The 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] has mentioned 
something about the exorbitant prices for which Paris green 
is selling. I should most cordially support any measure that 
the Senator might propose whereby the Goyernment of the 
United States may render help to the farmers of the North- 
west by purchasing and selling at cost Paris green to them, 
and I think to do so would be ə proper use of the governmental 
functions. I do not care whether the Paris green is to be 
used on the cotton worms of Mississippi or the potato bugs 
of North Dakota, California, or Maine, if it helps the farmer 
without laying an undue burden upon the other classes of our 
people. I hold it is proper for the Government to help the 
farmer get it as cheaply as possible, and I shall vote for it. 
This Government, I repeat, can not make an investment that 
will bring larger returns to all the people than by helping the 
farmer, the man upon whose back, in the end, the whole burden 
of governmental expense falls. No, it is not a donation, it is 
an investment, a wise investment, and I trust the resolution 
may be agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am inclined to think, as the 
Senator from Mississippi has said, that this is an investment 
for the Government, and a permanent one, If there were not 
the element of a donation in it, if money were not being taken 
out of the Treasury and given to somebody, the joint resolu- 
tion would not be here. There is no use, I think, in deceiving 
ourselves about anything so familiar as that. But what I 
wanted to call attention to was this: 

I can understand the argument for the nitrates. Those are 
produced naturally only in Chile, so far as I am aware, and 
they are of great importance not merely to the South but to 
the whole Atlantic seaboard; and I am using that description 
to cover the whole Atlantic seaboard. I can see a reason for 
that; but under this joint resolution the President has the 
right to purchase other fertilizers and fertilizer ingredients 
anywhere. He can buy phosphates in the South and trans- 
port them to the North, where they are very much needed, 
owing to difficulties of transportation. He can buy loads of 
manure in the cities and have them carried out to the farmers 
in the country. It covers everything—every form of fertilizer 
on earth. It is not confined to the nitrates, for which there 
may be some reason; but this is a joint resolution to put the 
Government in the entire business of furnishing fertilizers of 
every sort and kind. 

I am as anxious as anybody to see food raised in this coun- 
try, but I think there must be some limit to these things.. This 
is confined, at best, to a very small portion of the country, 
and I do not see anything to justify giving the President money 
to buy fertilizers of any sort or kind ali over the United 
States, and all over the world, for the matter of that. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The proposition here, Mr. 
President, was this: It was suggested in the committee that 
there might be some difficulty in transporting certain ingredi- 
ents the use of which was very much indicated in the part of 
the country north of us; but I think myself that after the 
joint resolution was put in the shape it is it might be very 
well, after the word “soda,” to strike out “and other ferti- 
lizers and fertilizer ingredients,” and just restrict it to the 
way we have it here. 
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«Mr. LODGE. I move to strike that out and confine it to 
nitrate of soda. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will aceept that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suepparp in the chair). 
Will the Senator from Massachusetts state his amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. After the word “soda,” in line 2, page 2, I 
move to strike out the words “and other fertilizers and ferti- 
lizer ingredients.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, do T understand that the amend- 
ment I suggested, the insertion of the words “payable in ad- 
vance” after the word “cost,” has been adopted? 

Mr. SMITH of Seuth Carolina. That has been accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will pardon 
the Chair for a moment, consent has not yet been given for the 
eonsideration of the joint resolution. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now let the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, lines 2 and 3, in the amendment 
of the committee, it is proposed to strike out, after the word 
„Soda and the comma, the words “and other fertilizers and 
fertilizer ingredients.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, after the word “ cost,” on 
line 6, page 2, I move to insert the words “ payable in advance.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 6, after the word “cost,” it 
is proposed to strike out the words “in such way as he deems 
best to facilitate the purpose ” and to insert the words “ payable 
in advance,” so that it will read “ dispose of the same at cost, 
payable in advance.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Now, Mr. President, in order 
to make the text conform to the amendment, in line 15, I 
should like to have it read: 

The proceeds arising from the disposition of the nitrate of soda 
shali go into the Treasury as us receipts. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the Senator wants to strike 
out 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, After the word “ hereunder,” 
I want to strike out “of fertilizers and fertilizer ingredients” 
and insert “of the nitrate of soda.” 

Mr. SMOOT. No; strike out the word “ hereunder,” as well, 
so that it will read: 

That the proceeds arising from the disposition of the nitrate of 
soda shall go— 

And so forth, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 2, lines 15 and 16, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “hereunder of fertilizers and fertilizer 
ingredients,” and to insert the words “of the nitrate of soda.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Santu] also proposes an amendment, on page 2, line 6, after 
the word “same,” to strike out the comma and the words “ on 
credit or otherwise.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask 
the Senator in charge of the bill a question. I understood from 
the debate a while ago that the real purpose of this joint reso- 
lution is to make available supplies of nitrates now on hand, 
and to replace them hereafter with nitrates brought by the 
Government from Chile; in other words, that the nitrates on 
hand for the manufacture of powder and things like that are 
of such amount that a great part of them could be used for 
fertilizing now and be replaced hereafter. Then the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] referred to the nitrates that 
were brought here by the Government for naval purposes, and 
then I understood the Senator from North Carolina {Mr. Srm- 
mons] to say that those nitrates were not suitable for fertilizer. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, yes; they are. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I find that I was mistaken 
about that, and I withdrew the statement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I wanted to find 
out, because it seemed to me that if that was true, very likely 
the nitrates that had been brought here for the Army were 


unsuitable, too, and there might not be any nitrates on hand 
that would be suitable for fertilizer. é 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all right, then. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ater from South Carolina a question? Has this measure been 
approved by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It has been approved by the 
Agricultural Committee and approved by the entire prepared- 
ness board, or as many of its members as I was able to see in 
person. It was reported unanimously by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Senate. ji 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I mean the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is heartily in accord with it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask one other question? 
Have the War and Navy Departments agreed to the depletion 
of the nitrate store in this country at this time and in this 
emergency ? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is not indicated in the 
resolution, nor in anything that I have heard discussed at ull. - 
I have not heard that even intimated. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does not the Senator believe that 
at this time, when we have just declared war, it is rather a 
dangerous proceeding to deplete our nitrate supply? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator misunder- 
stands me. There is no proposition here to deplete any of 
the stores held by the Government for munition purposes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As I understand, you intend to 
take temporarily the nitrate supply that is now on Ind in this 
country and then replace it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, no; that is entirely a 
misunderstanding on the part of the Senator. That is not con- 
templated. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. T understood that that statement 
was made on this floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I suggested that that 
would be a very intelligent mode of procedure; that if they had 
nitrogen that they would not need for over 12 months, and food 
was just as important as powder and bullets, and they could 
easily resupply that nitrogen in six months. I suggested that it 
would be a very intelligent thing to do; and I still think so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to ask the Senator 
another question. Where are the ships coming from to transport 
the nitrate at the present time? Has any investigation of that 
question been made? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Investigation has been made, 
and the department having that matter in charge has assured 
me - 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Has the Senator any report on 
that subject for the information of the Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have talked directly with 
ee who haye it in charge, and they say that they are avail- 
able. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, my term of service 
in this body has been of very short duration; but, representing 
my constituency, I believe it is my duty to protest against the 
expenditure of $10,000,000 of the public funds at this time 
unless we know something more about the matter. I therefore 
shall vote against it, not because I am unwilling to support the 
joint resolution of the Senator from South Carolina to meet the 
emergency at this time to procure fertilizers for the corn and 
cotton of the South, but because I believe this question is a 
broad question which should be considered from the standpoint 
of the whole country, and that we should not specialize in fuvor 
of any one section. We must be guided by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, we must be guided by the Department of Agri- 
culture, as to our policy in this question. But when it is pro- 
posed that we shall appropriate $10,000,000 with as little infor- 
mation as we have now, I am unwilling to vote for it unless I 
can procure more information. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I stated to the Senator 
from South Carolina that I would not object to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution upon a brief explanation which he 
made to me, and I have not objected and shall permit it, so far 
as I am concerned, to come to a vote. 

1 wish, however, that we could have had this case presented 
by one of its advocates alone. I would have been less confused 
than I am at the present time. I thought I understood it from 
the statements of the Senator from South Carolina. Then when 
other Senators followed him they presented it in a different 
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manner and which greatly confused me, and I do not know just 
where. I am at. 

I agree with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN] that this is a serious question and it is being legislated 
upon without information that is reliable. I understood the 
Senator from South Carolina to say that it is proposed that the 
Government shall buy this nitrate and send to Chile for a large 
portion of it; that we have some here, but not sufficient. The 
Senator from Georgia and the Senator from Virginia insist that 
we have plenty in the United States now, and that we can use that 
without embarrassing the Government during the next 12 months. 
But what will happen if there should be an embargo placed upon 
the export of this material from Chile within a year, or at the 
end of a-year? We ought, Mr. President, to have a report from 
the department which has this matter in charge. I do not mean 
by that 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just a moment; let me finish the sentence. 
I do not mean by that that I would be bound by the opinion of 
a department against my own knowledge or against the actual 
knowledge of Senators who have become posted on the subject, 
but inasmuch as there is such a difference of opiniomw among the 
advocates of the joint resolution itself, and not a scrap of any- 
thing before us to indicate what the real facts are—the undis- 
puted facts—it seems to me that we are proposing to make a 
very serious mistake, t 

The Senator from South Carolina, and it is repeated by other 
Senators, insists that the price of this fertilizer is almost pro- 
hibitive, that it has increased perhaps a hundred per cent dur- 
ing the last few years. So have the products which this fer- 
tilizer encourages, They, too, have increased hundreds of per 
cent, and the southern farmer is better able to purchase his fer- 
tilizer than ever before. We have difficulties in the North, but 
we expect to meet them. We work them out; we do not come 
to the Government of the United States, which already is 
loaded down with more than it can properly do, and ask Goy- 
ernment aid, although on the same theory as that presented by 
the friends of this resolution we would be as much entitled to 
Government aid. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Michigan states that there 
is a possibility that an embargo may be placed upon the Chilean 
product. Of course, that may be true, but he will remember 
that we appropriated, I think, some $20,000,000 out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States for the purpose of erecting a nitrate 
plant in our own country? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. How far have they progressed? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield now to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator was speaking 
~ about the price of everything going up. This particular prod- 
uct has been in this peculiar situation: That on account of the 
scarcity of ships and the inviting freight rate on the Atlantic 
seaboard it has been impossible to get nitrate here at anything 
like a reasonable figure; certainly not at a price where it could 
be used profitably by the farmer. As the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] has shown, it has not increased at the 
source of supply. Therefore if the Government can take its 
vessels and procure these nitrates and bring them here it is out 
no money, because as rapidly as it is brought here it is absorbed 
by the farmers at a price at which they can afford to use it to 
increase the feod supply. That is the peculiar difference be- 
tween it and other things that have advanced. They are not in 
existence perhaps or they have been cornered perhaps; but the 
source of this supply is abundant and we hgve now an oppor- 
tunity to avail ourselves of a means to get it here and through 
the transformation into crops increase the yield without the 
loss of a cent by the Government or without impairing the 
credit of the Government. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That argument is familiar, Mr. President. 
The Senator proposes that the Government shall undertake this 
scheme and if there is any loss the Government shall sustain it, 
and it would be obliged to do it. : 

Then we propose in this emergency also to send ships, and 
yet nobody has pointed out to us what ships we have that we 
could send. We are preparing to send ships to Europe. We 
would have to send them into a danger zone on this nitrate 
mission for ships have been sunk in that region. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sistarons] suggests 
they would be covered by insurance, but that would mean a 
loss to somebody, that so much property has been destroyed and 


the nitrate would go to the bottom of the sea; it would not 
enrich the land, and the expedition would impoverish the people 
to that extent. 

Mr. President, I know it may seem like an ungracious thing 
for any one to stand up before an argument which proposes to 
increase the food preduction. But who knows that it would? 
It is speculative and most uncertain. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carofina. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. *Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I did not take the time of the 
Senate, and if the Senator will excuse a personal allusion I 
would not come before the Senate and make a plea that I have 
made for this measure if I myself did not know individually 
that the food products of the Atlantic seaboard are practically 
dependent upon this one material, and in substantiating that 
here are hundreds of letters and telegrams covering the entire 
country testifying to the fact that {t is essential. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But, Mr. President, unless we get the 
nitrate it will not help the land. You are taking the chances 
of not getting it. If you are going to get it the only sure way 
to obtain it is to take it out of the Government supply as the 
Senator from Georgia has suggested. That is the sure way of 
getting your fertilizer. But in taking it from that supply you 
deplete the material that we need now or which we may need 
within a year, Otherwise you will not get it in time for your 
crop. You can not get it in time for use now even if you are 
to go out and find the ships that do not exist which may be used 
for this particular purpose. 

So, Mr. President, I feel about this a good deal as I did a few 
years ago when the proposition was to buy all the cotton in the 
South. We have lived to see what a foolish proposition that 
would have been, I think this is equally foolish and equally 
unnecessary. I do not think at this time the Government ought 
to assume the burden of a $10,000,000 investment. If you are 
going to do it, if you are going into this enterprise, why not 
accept the proposition of the Senator from Utah and reduce 
the $10,000,000? You will not need it if you are going to pay 
cash for your product, as the money would be quickly turned, 
if in good faith it is proposed that the southern farmer is actu- 
ally to pay cash. = 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The joint resolution provides 
that if it is not needed it will not be used, and as fast as it is 
used it will be replaced in the Treasury. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is the reason why you need a smaller 
sum. It sounds a little better to make it $5,000,000 or $1,000,000 
than to make it $10,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I rose simply for the purpose of correct- 
ing the Senator about the cotton situation two or three years 
ago. If the Government had done then for the cotton industry 
what was asked, it would have made about 200 per cent on its 
investment without a particle of loss. i 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It would have been a very improper thing 
for the Government to do, but the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment making a profit out of such a deal is, of course, a joke. 

Mr, McKELLAR. It might have been improper, but it would 
have been very wise. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the Government not making that 
great profit, the cotton raisers made it; so they ought not to 
complain. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir; I beg the Senator’s pardon; the 
speculators made it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am very sorry this matter had to come 
up with so little information concerning it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to tbe Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield the floor. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to correct the statement made by my 
distinguished and always generous friend from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] about the cotton raisers getting the profit. 
The men who toiled for 12 months to make the crop in 1914 
were compelled to sell it for 10 cents a pound less than it was 
worth, amounting to something like $40 a bale. The inability 
to hold it in order to bridge over the conditions that were pro- 
duced by the war caused this loss to the poor fellow who toiled, 
sacrificed, and suffered. I am not talking about the speculator, 
but the man who tilled the soil and devoted 18 months of the 
year to make it. In 1914 and 1915 this amounted to something 
like three-quarters of a billion dollars, and the loss fell upon 
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the toiling poor, the unfortunate individuals who do more for 
society and receive less of the profits of their own toil than any 
class of men who have to do with them. And I want to say 
to my good friend that the losses sustained by these same 
people in 1914 and 1915 they have never recovered from. They 
still feel the pinch of poverty caused thereby. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole, the joint resolution will be 
reported to the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina if after the joint resolution is passed he will not move to 
strike out the preamble? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There are some things recited in it that 
I would object to. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will move to strike it out. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, shall the joint 
resolution pass? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brandegee James Overman Smoot 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak, Page Sterling 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Stone 
Chamberlain Jones. Wash. Pittman Swanson 
Fall Kendrick Poindexter Thomas 
Fletcher Kenyon Pomerene ‘Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Ransdell Trammell 
Gallinger Lewis Robinson Vardaman 
Gore Lodge Shafroth Wadsworth 
Gronna McCumber Sheppard Walsh 

ale McKellar Simmons Wolcott 
Hollis Martin Smith, Ga. 
Husting Norris Smith, S. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. The question is, 
Shall the joint resolution pass? 

Mr. McCUMBER. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kerroae], 
whom I do not see in the Chamber, to the Senator ron New 
Jersey [Mr. HucHes] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). 
Owing to the absense of my pair, the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. DILLINGHAM], I withhold my vote. 

Mr, WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON], 
who is not in the Chamber. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. NeEwLanps] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and will allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirrrams]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmiruH] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. 
He is not in the Chamber. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BRADY]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Gore] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). 
a pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 


I have been requested to announce the fol- 


I have 
In his 


absence I transfer that pair to the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. POINDEXTER] and will let my vote stand. 
The result was announced—yeas 52, nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—52. 
Bankhead 3 Overman Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham James Page Smith, Ga. 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Sterling 
Fernald Jones, Wash. Poindexter tone 
Fletcher Kendrick Pomerene Sutherland 
France senro Ransdell Swanson 
Gallinger poet, Robinson Thompson 
Gore ollette Shafroth Trammell 
Gronna McKellar Sheppard Vardaman 
Hale Martin Sherman Wadsworth 
Hitchcock Myers Shields Walsh 
Hollis Norris Simmons Wolcott 

NAYS—8. 
Calder Fall McCumber Smoot 
Curtis Frelinghuysen New ‘Townsend 

NOT VOTING—36. 

Ashurst Gof Lewis Smith, Md. 
Borah Hardin Lodge Smith, Mich, 
Brady Hardwick McLean Thomas 
Brandegee Hughes Nelson Tillman 
Colt Johnson, Cal, Newlands Underwood 
Culberson Kellogg Owen Warren 
Cummins King Penrose Watson 
Dillingham Knox Reed Weeks 
Gerry Lane Saulsbury Williams 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution to 
increase food crops in the United States.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from South Carolina to have the preamble stricken out. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask that the preamble be 
stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the pream- 
ble will be stricken out. 

PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill No. 2. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2) to 
punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the 
neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to 
punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on April 30, 1917, approved and signed the following act: 

S. 1800. An act to amend an act approved June 29, 1906, and 
entitled “An act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia to sell, 
hold, and convey certain real estate.” 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. KNOX presented resolutions adopted by the congregations 
of sundry churches in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for 
national prohibition during the period of the war, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the congregation of 
the Free Baptist Church, of Gonic; the Executive Committee 
¿n Public Safety, of Antrim; and of sundry citizens of Derry, 
all in the State of New Hampshire, praying for national prohi- 
bition during the period of the war, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of the Men’s Bible Class 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Clare; of the congrega- 
tion of the First Congregational Church, of Owosso; of the 
congregations of the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, 
of Ludington; and of the congregation of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Ishpeming, all in the State of Michigan, 
praying for national prohibition during the period of the war, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of the Lions Club, of 
Dallas, Tex., praying for compulsory military service, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. ` 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wolfe 
City, Tex., remonstrating against compulsory military service, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions from the Texas Division United 
States Army for Food Service; of the congregation of the Col- 
lins Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church, of Houston; the 
congregation of the Presbyterian Church of Palacios; and of 
sundry citizens of Christoval and Jacksboro, all in the State of 
Texas, praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent the 
manufacture of foodstuffs into alcohol, which were 3 to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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He also presented petitions of the congregation of the Mag- 
nolia Avenue Christian. Church, of Forth Worth, and of sun- 
dry citizens of Cistern and of Frio County, in the State of 
Texas, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented telegrams in the nature of peti- 
tions from citizens of Burns, Neodesha, Williamsburg, Stockton, 


Horton, Geneseo, Hewins, Coats, Deerfield, Ellis, Liberal, 
Montezuma, Salina, Weir, Wamego, Sabetha, Columbus, Cedar 
Vale, Niles, Osborne, Yates Center, Smith Center, Soldier, Bon- 
ner Springs, Concordia, Satanta, Minneapolis, Morrill, Tampa, 
Caldwell, Ellsworth, Chautauqua, Bison, Oswego, Sharon, 
Longa, Pittsburg, Andover, and Gridley, all in the State of 
Kansas, praying for compulsory military service, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Byers, 
Kans., remonstrating against compulsory military service, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Defense: Council of Rush 
County and of sundry citizens of Copeland, in the State of 
Kansas, praying for the conservation of food supplies and the 
prohibition of the manufacture of food products into alcohol, 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

ADJOURNMENT. ~“ 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, a number of Senators have 
expressed a desire to have a morning hour to-morrow, and I 
therefore move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock an 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 
2, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, May J, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We need Thee, Almighty Father, every passing hour, but now 
in the great crisis which confronts us we need Thy holy in- 
fluence to guide us. Solidify us asąa people in thought and 
purpose, and inspire us with patriotism, that we may think 
together, work together, sacrifice together, that “ Old Glory” 
may live and float on for liberty, justice, and equal rights for all 
mankind. In the name of Him who died that truth might live. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. RUBEY. The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
[Mr. Lever] is at present engaged in an important hearing, and 
he has asked me to introduce the following resolution (H. Res. 
72) and to ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri presents a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture of the House be granted 
permission to sit during the sessions of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
luws: 

To Mr. Kxx of Ohio, for 10 days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Voor, for 10 days, on account of important business. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, on my own behalf I want to ask 
unanimous. consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon 
the question of the food supply, presenting some remarks of my 
own and also. certain telegrams exchanged between myself and 
the governor of Missouri, together with the resolutions adopted 
by the Missouri Food Conference. 

The SPE The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. ~ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend some remarks in the Recorp on the 
espionage bill under consideration yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks on the espionage bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, ~ 


WAR EXPENSES. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the war expense urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill, H. R. 3971. Pending that motion 
5 pri to inquire if it will be possible to fix the time for general 

ate? 

Mr. CANNON. Does anybody want to talk on this bill on 
our side? What time does the gentleman propose? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know. I wish to make a brief 
statement concerning the bill. I hope we may confine the gen- 
eral debate to this bill in order to expedite its passage. 

Mr. CANNON, I suggest that the gentleman make his state- 
ment. So far as I know, there is no disposition for any consid- 
erable general debate upon this side. I have had no applica- 
tions for time. Say half an hour or an hour on a side. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will ask that the general debate be 
limited to two hours. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not exceeding two hours, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. To be controlled by the gentleman from 
Illinois and myself. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York, pending 
ħis motion to go into the Committee of the Whole, asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate on this bill be limited to 
two hours, one half the time to be controlled by himself and 
the other half by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8971) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, with Mr. Garrerr of Ten- 
nessee in the chair. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the items in this bill, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions, result entirely from the ex- 
isting war emergency. The estimates considered nggregated 
the sum of $3,460,340,968.30. This sum included $523,658,851.87 
on account of the Navy and $2,932,587,933 for the Military 
Establishment. 

The bill recommends: appropriations aggregating $2,699,485,- 
281.18. Of this sum, $503;399,673.87 is for the Naval Establish- 
Meni and $2,192,423,535.97 on account of the Military Estublish- 
ment. 

The amount recommended is $760,855,687.12 less than the esti- 
mates submitted to Congress. 

The necessity of scrutinizing the estimates and of eliminating 
moneys not essential at this time, while giving to the Military 
Establishment all the money essential to the present emergency, 
is apparent from a hasty consideration of our finances. 

I have roughly and somewhat hastily prepared a statement 
of our financial condition. The appropriations for the fiseal 
year 1918, including the Army bill, the sundry civil, and Military 
Academy appropriation bills, as they passed the Senate, and ex- 
cluding the river and harbor bill, aggregate the sum of $1,974,- 
442,174.62. Excluding the postal appropriations of $331,851,- 
170, the permanent appropriation for sinking-fund purposes, 
aggregating $60,748,000, and an amount equivalent to about 5 
per cent of the appropriations, which is the average amount 
unexpended of the amount appropriated for any one year, and 
which in: this instance amounts to $79,092,150, which items ag- 
gregate $471,691,000, excluding these appropriations—the Postal 
Service, because it is practically self-supporting, and the sink- 
ing-fund provision, which has been ignored for many years, and 
the estimated: sum that will not be expended—leaves $1,502,- 
750,854.62, the total sum appropriated: thus far for the support 
of the Government during the next fiscal year, exclusive of the 
Postal. Service. In addition there was appropriated in the 
urgent deficiency bill approved April 11, $68,020. 

In the bilb authorizing the issuance of $5,000,000,000, of bonds 
and of $2,000,000,000. of certificates of indebtedness there was 
appropriated $7,063,946.46; in the pending bill, $2,699,000,000. 
The amount of contracts authorized in the pending bill, but for 
which appropriations are not made at this time, aggregate 
$56,000,000, and the sum of $245,000,000 is the yearly interest 
upon the authorized issue of bonds and certificates of indebted- 
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‘ness. These various sums make the total obligations to be met, 
or the total demands upon the Treasury, in the next fiscal year 
$4,510,918,102.26. 

The estimated revenue for the next fiscal year and the sums 
available under the bond issue aggregate $3,445,000,000, so that 
there would be approximately $1,065,000,000 at least which must 
be provided, additional to the sums now available under exist- 
ing revenue laws. In addition, there will be added by amend- 
ments to be proposed to the pay items $128,061,000, making 
the apparent deficit $1,193,972,810.26. 

I do not wish to be understood that $1,193,972,810.26 is the 
maximum estimate of what may be required. No one can fore- 
tell what additional demands will be made upon the Treasury; 
but from this hasty review of the financial condition of the 
Government it is apparent that at least $1,200,000,000 must be 
raised by additional levies of taxes or else additional bond 
issues must be authorized to finance our operations during the 
next fiscal year. 

The enormity of these figures justified the committee in 
scrutinizing with the utmost care the estimates submitted. 
On a previous occasion I pointed out that a special subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations, consisting of myself, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. SHERLEY, who has charge 
of the fortifications bill, the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. 
Byrrns. who has charge of the legislative bill, the gentleman 
from Mississippi, Mr. Sisson, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. GILLETT, the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Goop, and 
the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Cannon, had spent two weeks 
in making a close and searching investigation of the estimates 
submitted. A large amount of information was furnished to 
the committee of such a highly confidential character that it 
was the unanimous opinion of those who heard the testimony 
that it would be inexpedient from the standpoint of the public 
welfare to make public the testimony taken before the com- 
mittee. Information of a highly confidential character regard- 
ing our military plans and operations was freely furnished to 
the committee. So that it may be that in the consideration of 
this bill, for reasons pertainjng to the national defense, it will 
not be possible to answer freely questions that may be pro- 
pounded, although I believe that Members of the House who 
desire information upon any particular point are entitled to 
have it, and I shall be glad to give it to them in a confidential 
manner, 

In agreeing upon the items recommended for the Military 
Establishment, the committee proceeded upon this theory: The 
estimates submitted were based upon the requirements to sus- 
tain an army of a million men for one year engaged. in hostili- 
ties It was believed that it will not be possible to have 
1,000,000 men with the colors for the full period of one year 
between now and the 30th of June, 1918, and so the items for 
the pay and subsistence have been made upon the theory that 
there will be 1,000,000 men on the average during a period 
of eight months. All of the money required, or all of the money 
requested, for munitions and for equipment for the Medical De- 
partment, the Quartermaster’s Department, the Engineer De- 
partment, the Signal Corps, and Ordnance Bureau have been 
carried in this bill with practically no reduction from the 
amount asked except in so far as those submitting the estimates 
acquiesced in the reductions. 

The committee acted upon this theory, that if the Army is to 
be placed in the field the administration should be authorized 
and furnished the means to obtain all of the equipment and 
matériel required at the earliest moment possible. So all the 
money that it was estimated could be expended for equipment 
between now and the 30th of June, 1918, has been recommended, 
with the exception, as I: have said, of some elimination in 
which the heads of the various bureaus have acquiesced, in 
some eliminations of matters that did not and do not arise out 
of the existing emergency, but have fo do with the permanent 
establishment either of the Navy or of the Army. Matters of 
that character were eliminated. f 

For instance, in the Navy Department, a request was made 
for nearly $4,000,000 for the enlargement of the naval hospital 
now in existence. Those enlargements would not be completed 
within a year. or perhaps longer, and if our Navy were to be 
actually engaged at once would not be available for hospital 
purposes. The Navy Department has been given all the money 
necessary to care for sick or wounded, either in private or pub- 
lic institutions, and the money requested for the permanent 
enlargenient of those naval hospitals has been withheld. That, 
Mr. Chairman, in a comprehensive manner explains what the 
committee has done. 

I must, however, make one additional statement. When the 
bill to provide for raising a million men passed the House, an 
amendment was adopted which would increase the basic pay of 


enlisted men by $15 a month. The committee obtained from 
the Quartermaster General a statement of the amount of money 
that would be required to meet the obligation created by that 
amendment. It would require for an Army of a million men - 
for the entire year $192,000,000, so that when the bill is con- 
sidered the committee will offer an amendment increasing the 
respective items in the pay for enlisted men as carried by some 
two-thirds of the amount, making up the $192,000,000. So that 
the bill as recommended by the committee, in effect, will carry, 
in addition to the $2,699,000,000, an additional sum of $128,- 
000,000, which will make $2,827,546,281.18. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Just how do they reach the figures of one 
hundred and ninety-two million? Of course, the addition of $15 
a month for 1,000,000 men would be $180,000,000, 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I understood the amendment in the case 
in which it was offered added $15 a month to the basic pay. 

Mr. MANN. It does not say anything about basic pay. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And that would affect some noncom- 
missioned officers. 

Mr. MANN. There is a Senate amendment which adds $14 
a month to the basic pay, which would make a larger increase 
for the noncommissioned officers, but the amendment that the 
House adopted was a flat $15 increase to the rate of enlisted 
men and nothing about basic pay. I asked for curiosity whether 
the amendment was based upon the Senate bill provision or the 
House provision. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Quartermaster General sent me this 
statement : 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, April 30, 1917. 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTER ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
House of Representatives: 

If the pay of all enlisted men is increased $15 each year per month, 
there should be added in pay of the Army amounts to items as follows: 

Then he gives the items, and the aggregate is $12,091,500. 
And he further says that no increase has been made in the case 
of the Philippine Scouts. 

I assume that the Quartermaster General’s Department, which 
pays the Army, would be able to give as accurate information 
as could be had. 

Mr. MANN. Will the géntleman read us the items? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are as follows: 

1. For pay of enlisted men of all grades, including re- k 
cruits, add $28, 441, 280 


2. Pay of enlisted men (National Guard) 56, 882, 560 
3. Fay of enlisted men (additional force) 75, 000, 000 
4. Ordnance Department, pay of enlisted men. 540, 000 
5. E Corps, pa 14, 663, 700 
6. ignal Corps, pay of enl , 440, 520 
7. Medical Department, pay of enlisted men 13, 123, 440 


‘Total increase 192, 091, 500 

Mr. MANN, I assume that there is an increase provided 
for the recruits that would not be covered by the 1,000,000 men. 
My assumption may not be accurate, but I guess that is the 
way of it. An army of 1,000,000 men may require more men 
on the pay roll than 1,000,000 men. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think an army of 1,000,000, and I 
think it is 1,078,000 men, includes all of the officers as well as 
the men. 

Mr. MANN. It includes the noncommissioned officers, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is the amendment made 
the increase in compensation from the 1st of April of this year, 
and it may be that the Quartermaster’s Department is esti- 
mating the additional money required for these three months 
as well as for the full year. 

Mr, McKENZIE Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to ask a question for information. 
Of course we understand that the bill now under consideration 
is a deficiency bill owing to the emergency of war. I want to 
ask the gentleman a question in connection with an item on 
page 15 of the bill now under consideration relative to the pay 
of retired army officers, In thé annual army appropriation Dill 
for 1918, which is now in conference, on page 26 of that bill, re- 
ported from the Committee on Military Affairs, which was 
based on the estimate of the army officers, we appropriated 
2,700,000 for the pay of retired army officers.’ In this de- 
ficiency bill, at the top of page 15, I notice an item among 
otliers for the pay of officers on the retired list, 862.420. The 
point that I do not get quite clear in my mind is whether or 
not this emergency, this war now going on, has increased the 
retired list? How do you get that? How- does it come that 


there 1s a deficiency in the pay of retired officers? It certainly 
is not due to the fact that we are now in war. It can ouly be 
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due to the fact, in my judgment, that the men appearlag be- 
fore the, Committee on Military Affairs and asking for the 
appropriation of $2,700,000. were wrong in their estimates. Can 
the gentleman from New York explain to the committee just 
how this happened? . - 

- Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I can not explain how it happened. 
The department said that those sums for pay were in addition 
to the amounts carried in the Regular Army appropriation bill, 
and the committee in determining the amounts deducted the 
highest amount in the bill. Wherever the Senate had increased 
an item in the Army appropriation bill as it passed the House, 
that highest sum was deducted. If the Senate decreased an 
amount in the bill as it passed the House, the amount carricd in 
the bill as it passed the House was deducted. Whether under 
the exigencies of war some additional men will be retired I do 
not know. ‘ 

Mr. McKENZIE. The fact that war now exists would not 
change the law providing for retirement. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 2 

Mr. ANTHONY. Is it not perhaps possible that a large 
number of retired officers have been ordered to active duty and 
now draw their full pay, and that that is the reason? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman may be correct. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will pardon me 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Kansas has re- 
called a statement made that the taking of these retired officers 
in on the active pay has increased the aggregate. 

Mr. McKENZIE. But on line 4 of the same page there is an 
item for increased pay to retired officers on active duty, $354,725, 
Consequently the point made by the gentleman from Kansas is 
not well taken. J 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am unable to state about the retired 
list other than that the Quartermaster’s Department worked 
out details of the sum und the committee included it. Whether 
they have calculated correctly I can not say. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will pardon me, the reason 
for asking this question grows out of the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs was chargéd with not giving the 
appropriation item in the bill careful consideration, and for 
that reason this appropriation should be taken and considered 
by the Committee on Appropriations, and I have no great fault 
to find with that, but I did think perhaps that after giving the 
bill such careful consideration each item could be explained. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know who charged the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with not having given consideration 
to the bill. Certainly I did not. The criticism that I made 
of the Committee on Military Affairs was that it was proposing 
to turn over to the Secretary of War three thousand million dol- 
lars and authorizing him to expend it in his discretion, and sus- 
pending all laws that in any way limited or restricted his author- 
ity. The Quartermaster General, who has charge of the pay of 
the Army, made the statement that this additional sum was nec- 
essary to pay these officers upon the retired list. I do not know 
that any Member of Congress, whether he be on the Committee 
on Military Affairs or not, has either the time or the inclination 
to be furnished with the number of retired officers and when they 
go upon the retired list, and then calculate the exact sum that 
will be required, and I am not certain whether the Committee 
on Military Affairs in the pending bill gave the amount re- 
quested. A memorandum just handed to me discloses that the 
estimates submitted to the Committee on Military Affairs for 
pay of retired officers was $2,762,420, and the Army appropria- 
tion bill carries only $2,700,000. This sum of $62,420 is there- 
fore the difference between the amount that the Army Dill 
carries upon the recommendation of the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the amount the Quartermaster General has cal- 
culated is necessary to meet the obligations of the Government. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 3 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I find that the appropriation is for 
the fiscal year ending June 13, 1917. Is that correct? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There are two provisions on page 81 of 
the bill to which I call the gentleman’s attention. One is that 
the appropriations contained in the act, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, shall be available during the fiscal years 1917 and 1918, 
and the other provision to which I shall refer, while I am 
about it, is that the appropriations contained in the bill shall 
be available for the payment of obligations on account of the 
existing emergency incurred prior to the passage of this act 
and which are properly chargeable to such appropriations. 


LY 105 


A number of orders have been issued for supplies, a number 
of contracts have been made, and a number of persons have 
been employed without authority of law, and this provision 
legalizes in effect what has been done and makes those appro- 
priations, in so far as made for definite purposes, available for 
the payment of the obligations thus incurred, 7 

Mr. SHALLEN BERGER. Do I understand, then, as a matter 
of law, that all this money could be expended between now and 
the ist of July if the department saw fit? Is there a fund pro- 
vided at all for the payment of the girmy after the Ist of next 
July in case the War Department expended the money? 

1185 FITZ GERALD. This is available until the 30th of June, 
1918. 

Mr. SHXLLEN BERGER. Les; but the gentleman provides 
that it may be expended. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, It may be expended, but we can not pay 
an army of a million men until we have them, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Contracts can be made. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Contracts can not be made legally until 
either the authority to make is granted by law or until the 
appropriations to pay the obligations are made by law. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Now, the gentleman referred fur- 
ther to the proposition that the Military Committee proposed to 
make a lump-sum appropriation. I find on page 31 the gentle- 
man provides that all the sums included in the first 31 pages of 
this bill—supplies, transportation, Quartermaster Corps, and so 
forth—shall constitute one fund. Can the gentleman tell us how 
many hundreds of millions are in that particular fund? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That provision was not particularly 
pleasing to the Committee on Appropriations, but it is the 
provision which is carried in the Army appropriation bill every 
year, and the Committee on Appropriations did not believe that 
in making these additional appropriations it should establish a 
different law and so entirely disrupt the present accounting 
system. It has restricted the accounting to one fund in the 
same way the Army appropriation bill restricts it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Then as a matter of fact the gen- 
tleman has turned over to the Secretary of War the privilege 
of spending all these hundreds of millions, how many the gen- 
tleman can not state, but I have figured over seven hundred mil- 
lion, to be expended exactly as he determines. Is not that true? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not exactly. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. To all intents and purposes? 


Mr. FITZGERALD It only can be appropriated for the 


specific purposes which are under the Quartermaster General. 
He can not take the pay of the Army and build barracks, as 
he could under the gentleman’s proposition. He can not take 
the money appropriated for subsistence of the Army and buy 
munitions with it. The Committee on Military Affairs for a 
great number of years has permitted what I believe to be an 
indefensible practice of making specific appropriations and then 
consolidating them in one fund, and as the Military Committee 
in its wisdom decided it was wise to adopt such a practice 
in time of peace, we believed it would be very inexpedient for 
the Committee on Appropriations to determine that it should 
not be permitted in time of war. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is there any further provision of 
that sort in this bill, say, for instance, in regard to ordnance? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have the same provision as to those 
appropriations as are found in the Army bill, as, for instance, 
the pay of the Army. While specifically enumerating for vari- 
ous classes of men and officers, the usual provision contained 
in the Army bill makes them available in one fund to be ac- 
counted for in that way. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman has provided for 
a good many hundreds of millions to be expended for ordnance 
and different things that money may be expended for. Has 
the gentleman’s committee provided finally that the War De- 
partment may be allowed-to expend this as one fund? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No, we have not, because those items in 
a great measure are provided entirely in bills originating in the 
Committee on Appropriations, and that committee has never 
indulged in that practice to any extent. The complaint made 
thus far against this bill by the War Department is that we have 
limited the ordnance items so they can not expend it in any 
way they please. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. One further question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. ° 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman think the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations can tell within five hundred millions 
of how much ordnance we must have if we get into this war? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I do not think we can do more than 
that. We can not do more than take the information furnished 
by the Ordnance Department that we ought to give a certaiv 
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amount of money for powder, a certain amount of money for 
small-arms ammunition, a certain amount for rifles, a certain 
amount for seacoast cannon, and accept the recommendations, 
but we can and we have done something else. We have prepared 
this bill in such a way that money can not be spent by the Ord- 
nance Department for purposes which the Ordnance Department 
itself concedes was not necessary and could not be utilized within 
the time during which this money is available. A number of 
projects have been sought from the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Committee 6n Naval Affairs, and the Committee 
on Appropriations for a number of years and Congress has 
with practical unanimity refused to grant money for such mat- 
ters. Upon investigation it was disclosed that both of those 
establishments had started out under the guise of this emergency 
to get many such things, a part of the permanent peace estab- 
lishment, upon the plea that they were necessary because we 
were at war, and they are not necessary because of the war 
situation and they have not been permitted. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman states the committee 
has reduced the amount asked for by the War Department by 
how many hundreds of millions? 

_ Mr. FITZGERALD. Seven hundred and sixty million dollars. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Was the gentieman’s committee 
able to convince the War Department to that effect or was that 
the judgment of the Appropriations Committee in face of the 
war? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In the reduction is included $280,000,- 
000 which is now in the pending Army bill. 

In the second place the War Department, upon being pressed, 
voluntarily admitted over $300,000,000 it did not desire. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is the point I wished to 
bring out. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And a large part of the balance is 
eliminated upon the theory that a million men will not be 
actually with the colors for more than a period of eight months 
during the period indicated. 

Then there are two items, one aggregating $140,000,000, 
which was included upon the theory that part of the Army 
would be raised under the volunteer system and that there 
would be dependents for whom provision should be made, and 
$51,000,000 upon the theory that Congress would legislate to 
give 20 per cent increased pay in time of war. As already 
pointed out, as the result of the Good-Austin amendment, the 
committee will add $128,000,000 to the pay item. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I gather that the items of ord- 
nance—that is, the ammunition and ordnance—has not been 
reduced materially from that asked for by the War Department? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Ordnance Department has not been 
reduced except in this respect: Authority to enter into con- 
tracts in sums aggregating $56,000,000 is given instead of the 
money, because the Chief of Ordnance stated that the work 
could not be finished within the period. If he had authority 
to make the contracts he would not need the money until 
after the 30th of June, 1918. Then there were some items in 
connection with the coast defenses and the insular possessions 
that it was conceded were not absolutely essential. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. You have not denied to them the 
possibility of securing the ordnance which they were asking 
for? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have given the Ordnance Depart- 
ment all the money that it insisted was necessary. The only 
complaint thus far advanced is that we have not made it in 
either a lump sum or more flexible so that it can be used in any 
way desired or with greater freedom than we give here. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Another item. Maj. Pierce, rep- 
resenting, I believe, the War College, stated that the cost of 
maintenance of the Ordnance Department would be something 
like $600,000,000 a year in case of war, and something like 
$100,000,000 in case of peace. In your figures here have you 
included the possible war estimate rather than the peace esti- 
mate? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have included the war estimate, fer 
this reason, that while we do not believe that a million men 
will be actually in the field inside of a year, it was believed to 
be essential to give the Ordnance Department all the money 
and authority necessary to accumulate the munitions and sup- 
plies so that whenever they were prepared to send a force into 
the field they would not be held back because of the failure to 
supply the munitions and maintenance items, In that respect 
the probabilities are that more money has been appropriated 
than can be utilized. It was there that the leeway was thought 
desirable to be given, and an excess of money to accumulate, 
rather than a large discretion to use it in ways that were not 
contemplated, 


Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. n 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. In the appropriation bill of 1916, 
I believe it was, there is a provision made for pay to depend- 
ent mothers and wives of soldiers in the National Guard and 
Regular Army, brought about on account of the punitive expe- 
dition into Mexico, I think. I want to ask the gentleman if this 
bill makes any provision to take care of the dependents of 
privates that are now in the National Guard and Regular Army 
that may come into them prior 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; because the President is given au- 
thority in the bill which passed the House to discharge those 
who have dependents. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The point I wanted to make to 
the gentleman was that there have been a number of ap- 
plications made to the War Department to discharge privates 
who enlisted under the law as it was, where they enlisted for 
seven years, three years of actual service and four years in 
the reserves, and they have declined to do that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is that the bill which 
5 the House the other day authorizes the President to 

o that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I know it authorizes the Presi- 
dent to do that. Is this bill drawn upon the assumption that 
when the appropriation is exhausted that has already been 
made to take care of such cases and the War Department still 
refuses to discharge men now in the service who while they 
were furloughed have married and have families dependent 
upon them they shall continue in the service and their families 
be compeHed to subsist on the small amount of pay that we 
give to our soldiers? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The increase of $15 a month was under- 
stood to account in some way for that difference. The de- 
partment intended to suggest legislation to Congress which 
would give an allowance, not to exceed $15 a month, to volun- 
teers who had dependents. They have eliminated the volun- 
teers and increased the basic pay $15. ' 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. That is in conference? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Senate provides in their bill an 
increase of $14 and the House $15 a month, and there is 
certain to be an increase. 

Mr. HILL. May I ask the gentleman one or two questions, 
not in any criticism of the bill, but for information along the 
line of the amount of money that has to be raised in making 
up the revenue bill? The gentleman said he would have to add 
to the amount of this bill probably two-thirds of $192,000,000 
for increase of pay. Does this appropriation, this deficiency 
bill, cover the probable expenditures of the Army for the fiscal 
2 one or only up to the time when Congress will meet 
again? ‘ 

Mr, FITZGERALD. All of 1918, including, of course, the 
$280,000,000 in the Army bill which is now pending in con- 
ference. 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman figure on any continental 
army or any army at all in addition to the Regulars and the 
National Guard, which the Military Committee reported here 
would probably in war strength be, about 1,000,000 men? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course. If a million men are ob- 
tained inside of six or eight months and the President under- 
takes to raise 500,000 additional men, as is authorized in the 
pending legislation, the necessary expense of subsisting, equip- 
ping, and maintaining the additional 500,000 men called for, 
whatever portion of the year they will be with the colors, will 
be provided additionally. The statement I made will show that 
at least $1,200,000,000 additional must be raised by taxation; 
at least that. 

Mr. HILL. Let me ask the gentleman another question. Is 
there any provision in this bill for carrying out the law—tI 
think it is now the law—that soldiers serving outside the coun- 
try shall receive 20 per cent additional to their basic pay? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; there is not, because the House 
has proposed to increase the pay by $15 a month, which will be 
much in excess of the 20 per cent increase for foreign service. 

Mr. HILL. Is there any provision in this bill to pay the 
interest on the additional bonds which we are going to issue? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. The Committee on Ways and 
Means properly provides for the amortization and interest. 
The interest on bonds, however, and all obligations of the Gov- 
ernment are permanently appropriated for. There is never 
any annual appropriation for that purpose, There is a perma- 
nent appropriation of the amount required to meet the interest 
and obligations. ; 

Mr. HILL. The Secretary of the Treasury in his annual re- 
port last fall estimated a deficiency for the fiscal year 1917 of 
about $100,000,000. The probabilities are—and I think the gen- 
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tleman will agree with me—that that deficiency under the 
existing circumstances must necessarily be largely increased. 
Is that amount to be taken out? Has the committee consid- 
ered that—that part of this money may be expended before the 
Ist of July? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. A considerable portion will be 
expended before the 1st of July. 

Mr. HILL. Then it would be necessary, in raising money 
to meet the expenses to extend through the fiscal year 1918 to 
include that amount? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman will understand that 
that is a question for the Committee on Ways and Means to 
answer. 

Mr. HILL. In making this estimate of about $3,000,000,000, 
with additional Army pay for two-thirds of the year for a 
million men, has the committee provided in other respects in 
this appropriation bill for the expense that will necessarily 
come in the last half of the next fiscal year, from January 1, 
1918, to July 1, 1918, or is the committee assuming that they 
will bring in another deficiency bill and lay new taxation to 
meet it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have made provision to cover the 
expense to June 30, 1918, and the expense that would result if 
those men are actually engaged in the contest. - 

Mr HILL. The 1,000,000 men? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. If they are not sent abroad there 
would be $600,000,000 or $700,000,000 that would not be ex- 

nded. 
are STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to reserve a little time. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
until he can complete his remarks. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I want to reserve a little time. 
gentleman can yield me 10 minutes 

Mr. CANNON. I will yield to the gentleman any time he 
wants. I am receiving some additional requests for time, but 
I think I can get it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman, I believe, has yielded. In 
the statement of expenditures that the gentleman has made 
he gave the grand total of expenditures during the next fiscal 
year as $4,510,000,000, and estimated that there would have to 
be raised $1,200,000,000; that there had already teen provision 
made from different sources for the amount of $3,445,000,000, 
leaving a net of $1,065,000,000 to be raised by other sources 
to be provided for. I wish to inquire whether any bond issue 
is included in that $3,445,000,000? I believe the gentleman 
referred to some bond authorization to make up that amount. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Four billion five hundred million dol- 
lars? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the estimates of the amount for which 
provision has already been made to raise revenue, $3,445,000,000 
was stated, as I got it, leaving $1,065,000,000 to be raised from 
other sources. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That contemplates $2,000,000,000 of 
bonds that will be available for the expenses of the Govern- 
men and the balance as revenues. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not include the $2,000,000,000 of 
certificates of indebtedness? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; that is temporary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that there will be more than 
$1,065,000,000 to be raised from other sources if we are going 
to pay off any of the bonded indebtedness? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to reserve the remainder of my 
time. ‘ 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thought the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] had agreed to give you some extra time, if it was 
needed, in which to answer questions. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Did you make provision in this bill to take 
eare of the increased pay? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 
offered to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


If the 


I said amendments would be 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Howard having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Carr, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
passed bill and joint resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 
S. 2099. An act providing for the modification of the designs 
of the current quarter dollar; and 


S. J. Res. 42. A joint resolution authorizing the President to 
take over for the United States the possession and title of ves- 
sels of any subject or citizen of any nation with which the 
United States may be at war, and for other purposes. 


WAR EXPENSES. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take much 
time. I have listened to the statement of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frrzcerarp], and I substantially agree with 
what he has said. In fact, the Committee on Appropriations 
was unanimous in agreeing to this bill, the minority uniting 
with the majority in recommending that it do pass. For the 
present I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
such time as he wants. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation bill, carrying 
nearly two and three-quarter billions of dollars, is almost ten 
times as great in amount as any appropriation bill which here- 
tofore has passed through Congress. That statement itself shows 
what we are engaged in. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not want to go to war. I hoped from the 
beginning that this country could keep out of the war, though 
two years ago I stated to the House that I thought we ought 
then to provide for an army of at least a half million of men. 
That was not any particular foresight. It seemed as plain to me 
as daylight that that was the proper thing to do then, 

We are in resources the greatest Nation of the world, in 
resources the greatest power in all time. We are a republic. It 
should be the policy of our country and our people to maintain 
peaceful relations with all the world. We should do everything 
within our power at all times to avoid war; but being a great 
and powerful nation we should let it be known to the world 
that when we have yielded to the belief that we should engage 
in war, we should make war terrible to those opposed to us. 
[Applause.] We should keep out of war as long as we can, but 
we should warn other peoples not to engage in conflict with us. 
We should adopt the policy that we will not do those things 
which give occasion for war, and when some other nation gives 
occasion which causes us to engage in war, they should know in 
advance that our enmity is terrible. [Applause.] ` 

Mr. DENISON. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. MANN. No; Ido not yield. I hope we will always follow 
this course. I would have the nations, big and little, throughout 
the world understand that though we are a republic and a peace- 
loving people, when we engage in war we mean to smite them 
to the earth. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monvett] 15 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, it is only a few years since 
one of the most potent arguments—or an argument believed to 
be potent—against the party then in power was that it had ex- 
tended the activities of the Federal Government to a point 
where we were appropriating a billion dollars during the two 
years of a Congress. The slogan “a billion-dollar Congress“ was 
a campaign battle cry. Later, as our activities increased along 
many lines, we came to appropriating a billion dollars at a ses- 
sion of Congress, and the country had so grown in population and 
in wealth, had become so accustomed to great expenditures, had 
so generally demanded the broadening of Federal activities, 
that there was no potency as a criticism in the statement that 
we had come to expend a billion dollars at a session of Congress. 

Those were in days of peace. At last, very much to the regret 
of all of us, inevitably, in my opinion, we are at war, and your 
Committee on Appropriations has presented to you for the pur- 
poses of that war by far the greatest appropriation bill ever pre- 
sented to a legislative body in all the tide of time, a bil! carrying 
nearly two billions and three-quarters, a sum so stupendous that 
the mind can not grasp it. As a matter of fact, we can not any 
of us intelligently understand or comprehend the enormous sum 
that we are proposing to appropriate. We may get some idea 
of what it means in the way of expenditure when we recall that 
it amounts to about $27 for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Yet it will be appropriated, first, by unani- 
mous action of our committee, and then, I believe, by prac- 
tically unanimous action of the House. For, notwithstanding 
the reluctance with which we took up the gage of battle, 
having taken it up, every resource of the Republic must be 
put at the command of those on whom rests the responsibility 
of waging the war which the representatives of the American 
people, with the sentiment of the American people behind them, 
in my opinion, have declared. ‘The burden will be heavy, for 
this is, I fear, only the beginning, and we have started on a pro- 
gram under which our war expenditures can not be less than 
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$3,500,000,000 the first full year, exclusive of the $3,000,000,000 
loan to our allies, which has heretofore been voted, 

We have been and the Senate is now considering a bill for the 
marshaling of a mighty army. Personally I keenly and pro- 
foundly regret the method of conscription proposed for the rais- 
ing of the major portion of that army; but that has been prac- 
tically settled except for the details, and it is now our duty to 
give ungrudgingly liberal support to those responsible for rais- 
“ing that army. for furnishing it with arms and supplies, and for 
preparing to strike with the full strength of the Nation. 

I think we, practically all of us, went into this war with the 
confident expectation, at least with the hope, that it might not 
be necessary to send troops overseas. I am one of those who 
still hope, though that hope grows more dim with the rising of 
every morning’s sun, that we may not find it necessary to send 
large bodies of troops abroad. It may, however, be necessary, 
or it may be deemed wise and advisable, for us to do that sooner 
than we now expect or anticipate. 

There has been a good deal of talk, a good deal of specula- 
tion, and wide difference of opinion as to the class of troops 
we should first send abroad if we find it necessary to send any. 
The Senate has voted for the organization of a division of vol- 
unteers in the expectation that they will be raised by Col. 
Roosevelt and that they will be used for that purpose. Believ- 
ing in the volunteer system as I do, I hope that division may be 
provided for. That would be a splendid force, when trained, 
to send abroad, but it would take some time to organize and 
train them. In the meantime may I suggest we are not entirely 
lacking in trained forces, and those in considerable numbers. 
We have upward of 100,000 men in the Regular Establish- 
ment who are as well trained and disciplined soldiers as there 
are in the world. They are scattered somewhat widely just 
now, some in Hawaii, the Philippines, the Canal Zone, and on the 
Mexican border; but if I felt competent to advise in military 
matters my advice would be that if we must send some troops, 
a division or two divisions to the firing line in France or Flan- 
ders at an early date, the troops to send are the volunteer 
troops of the Regular Establishment. They are not only trained, 
disciplined, hardened to service, but they are officered by men 
who have received the splendid education of our Military Acad- 
emy and our various service schools. 

There are no better soldiers than these men on any of the 
fighting lines of Europe; and if it were necessary, it seems to 
me we might send not one but two divisions of those men with- 
in a comparatively short time. I am one of those who, while I 
shall greatly regret the necessity, if it be a necessity, of send- 
ing our men overseas, can not forget that_we have declared 
this war as a war of humanity, with the purpose of fighting it 
to the end, and that we owe a very great debt of gratitude and 
obligation to the people of France, to our sister Republic which 
is now bleeding, as practically all of her available forces are 
yaliantly and heroically fighting along that long-drawn line 
across northern France. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENISON. I understand that Gen. Bridges, who is here 
with the English commission, has stated that the most serious 
blunder England made was the sending of her regular army, 
with her regular army officers, to France, thereby losing their 
services in training the volunteer army. What does the gentle- 
man think of our making the same mistake in sending our 
Regular troops abroad now in the beginning of the war? 

Mr. MONDELL. As I said, I am not a military man. I do 
not pretend to match my judgment with the judgment of so 
distinguished and gallant a soldier as Gen. Bridges. I do not 
pretend to advise the War Department, but we could, I think, 
send a goodly number of the Regular Establishment over the 
seas and still have a considerable number of officers for the 
purpose of drilling commands of new froops. I simply make 
the suggestion in view of the fact that these troops are equipped, 
drilled, and splendidly officered, and could take their places 
when they arrived alongside of the best fighting men of France 
or England. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlemen from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the statement made by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations renders unnecessary much of a state- 
ment on my part touching a bill the details of which will be 
explained when we reach it under the five-minute rule. But 
I want, even at the risk of repetition, to call attention, in a 
very rough and crude way, to the financial condition that con- 
fronts the country and to the lesson that I think should be 
drawn from it. 


As has been stated, the appropriations for the fiscal year 
1918, figured on a basis of the appropriations as made by the 
bills that have passed and become laws, and the amounts ear- 
ried in the bills that are now pending in conference, will equal 
the sum of approximately $1,970,000,000. If you deduct from 
that the Postal Service and estimated unexpended sums and the 
amount of $60,000,000 for the present sinking funds, which will 
amount in the aggregate to about $470,000,000, you will have a 
Seah Anthor tee expenditure for the next fiscal year of $1,500,- 

In addition to this, we have presented in this bill appropria- 
tions amounting in round figures to $2,699,000,000, and adding 
the urgent deficiency bill which has just been passed, the ex- 
pense of preparing and issuing bonds and certificates of in- 
debtedness and the interest on those bonds and certificates of 
indebtedness for a year, we will have a grand total of $4,500,- 
000,000 of liabilities to meet in the coming fiscal year. 

Now, if you deduct the revenues to be derived under existing 
law and the two billions of bond issue, amounting approxi- 
mately to $3,400,000,000, you will have something over a billion 
dollars to be met by additional revenues to be raised by a 
further bond issue or taxation. 

Mark you, that makes no provision of any sort for a sinking 
fund for the bond issue recently authorized. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I just came into the Chamber and heard the 
statement of the gentleman, which is quite interesting to me 
as a member of another committee, and I understood him to 
say that for the next fiscal year, including the ordinary ex- 
penses of running the Government, it was necessary to raise 
from all sources $4,500,000,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In round numbers, that is true. That is a 
rough estimate of the expenses for the fiscal year 1918. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Kentucky would do a 
great service to another committee of the House if he would 
give as far as possible a detailed statement as to the items 
that go to make up that lump sum, because there is a division 
of opinion in regard to that matter. 

Mr. SHERLEY. During the gentleman’s absence the gentle- 
man from New York went more into detail touching that par- 
ticular matter. Of course much of it is a very rough estimate, 
as of necessity. But the point is that, even with no provision 
for a sinking fund for the great bonded indebtedness which we 
have authorized, we will need in addition to the two billions of 
money to be obtained from bonds, to raise in addition to the 
ordinary revenues under existing law more than a billion dol- 
lars of additional money. And therefore I repeat the warning 
I made to the Congress in the opening days of this session, that 
no more fatal mistake could be made than for Congress to 
fail to provide for the heavy taxation for the meeting now of 
the proper proportion of the burdens of this war. If we under- 
take now to slight in taxation and place the burden on a few 
instead of placing it on many things so that all bear some of 
the burdens, we will make the same fatal mistake that was 
made during the Civil War when the Congress, failing to real- 
ize the real patriotism of the people, hesitated to levy taxes 
sufficient to raise a proper amount of revenue, and it was only 
after the war had been going on two or more years that the 
Congress began to raise anything like the amount of money 
necessary. As a result the credit of America was seriously im- 
paired, inflation took place in many ways and in many activi- 
ties, and many evils in addition to those incident te war were 
brought upon the country because of a lack of courage on the 
part of Congress to do the necessary though disagreeable task 
of levying large taxes on the people. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 
thee SHERLEY. I will yield to the gentleman from New 

or 

Mr. HICKS. I thoroughly agree with what the gentleman 
has stated, and I know he has made a great study of the 
subject. Is he prepared to say what, in his mind, is the proper 
proportion to be raised by taxation this year and what is to 
be left for future generations? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not in detail; but I think it will be a 
great mistake if we do not provide in the coming revenue bill 
for raising a billion and a half of additional revenue. 

Mr. HICKS. A proportion of 25 or 30 per cent? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have not worked it out in the way of 
percentage. But, in my judgment, while the House is being 
asked to consider the greatest supply bill that has ever been 
presented at any one time by any people, I think it is simply 
the beginning of many bills of equal and perhaps greater mag- 
nitude. We can not afford to finance the Government on the 
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theory that this particular appropriation bill is going to be 
the only one of any magnitude. If, as may be possible, we shall 
have not a million but three or four million men in the field, 
the sums here, huge as they are, will become very small as com- 
pared with what we will be called upon to appropriate. 

I say this because I think. it is important that the country, 
as well as the Congress, should realize the magnitude of the 
task upon which we have entered, and instead of Members of 
Congress receiving statements from constituents pleading that 
they be relieved from taxation, the public should realize the 
Government’s need and Congress should determine that taxes 
shall be levied with the idea of raising tremendous additional 
sums. The size and wealth of this country makes that possible, 
if we will banish from our minds all class conceptions, all sec- 
tional conceptions, all selfishness of purpose, all desire to make 
our road easy with our particular constituencies, and under- 
take simply to levy taxes in true equity for the needs that are 
at hand. And if we prepare a revenue bill upon that basis, we 
can, without in any real sense burdening the people of America, 
raise a billion and a half to two billion dollars in additional 
revenue. The trouble is that men insist upon trying to place 
the burden upon a few to whom they are not directly responsi- 
ble, and the proposition gets to be an exchange of selfish views 
and compromises not looking to the need of the country but to 
the relief of particular sections or a particular class. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman, and I assume most of the 
Members of the House, have received a circular letter from the 
representatives of the farmers of the country in which the 
Congress is called upon to tax the present wealth and pay as 
we go in the conduct of this war, and I assume they mean that 
there should be no bond issue or burden put upon the future. 
What would the gentleman’s answer be to that proposal? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course, it is not practical at this time to 
undertake te finance the war by current revenues, even suppos- 
ing you could raise them without a serious disturbance of busi- 
ness. You could not obtain the money quickly enough to be 
available for the purposes that are pressing, and you must have 
a bond issue. No one desires to go to that extreme, and there 
is no danger of our going to that extreme. The danger is all 
the other way, that we will not have the courage to perform 
fully the disagreeable task of levying taxes upon our constitu- 
ents. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to say just a word about the bill itself. 
There have been reductions made in the estimates amounting to 
$704,000,000, if you consider that in addition to the moneys car- 
ried, we are authorizing contract obligations of $56,000,000. Of 
that $704,000,000, $302,000,000 represent items that are carried 
in the Regular Army bill and the sundry- civil appropriation 
bill and which should not have been included in the estimates 
as originally submitted, so that the real reduction amounts to 
about $384,000,000 of Army estimates and some twenty millions 
of Navy estimates, of which six and a half millions the depart- 
ment voluntarily stated could be eliminated, and the rest related 
largely to matters not directly related to present war needs. As 
has been explained by the chairman of the committee, the Army 
reduction is largely due to a reduction in estimates touching the 
pay and feeding and maintenance of a million men for a year, 
because the committee did not believe that we would be able to 
average a million men for an entire year, but that an estimate 
upon the basis of a million men for a period of eight months 
would more nearly approach the fact, and we have accordingly, 
as to such items, appropriated money upon that basis. j 

Touching matériel, things that have to be supplied for the 
Army and to be on hand for the Army whenever it shall take 
the field, the committee did not endeavor in any way to reduce 
the estimates that were submitted. We did undertake in a few 
instances to limit the amounts of money that could be expended 
for the purchase of land, and we did eliminate items that looked 
to a permanent building program having no direct relationship 
to the need of the Army in this time of war. 

One of the difficult problems that confronted the committee, 
one of the difficult problems that is going to confront the Con- 
gress, is how to safeguard the expenditure of funds without 
unduly tying the hands of the administrative officers. There 
can never be an ideal solution of that problem. If you give to 
them absolute freedom, as was proposed by the provision car- 
ried in the bill reported by the Military Affairs Committee for 
the raising of the new army, whereby $3,000,000,000 were made 
available for the Army in a few lines, you give them absolute 
freedom of initiative in the expenditure of the money, but you 
also destroy any control whatever by the Congress. If, on the 
other hand, you undertake to scrutinize and pass judgment as 
to the wisdom of each particular activity that is to be engaged 


in, then you destroy all initiative on the part of the administra- 
tive officers and those who are charged with and have only the 


knowledge as to the actual needs that confront the Army. So, 
somewhere between those two extremes must lie the compromise 
that is made by every constitutional government that believes 
in responsibility by executive officers to the representatives of 
the people in the legislative branch. We have tried to meet 
that problem by carrying sums in very large quantities under 
the usual language of the various appropriation bills. It may 
be, it doubtless will be, true that by the time this bill shal! have 
passed the House and is presented to the Senate there will be 
discovered the need of a different arrangement of some few of 
these funds, perhaps the need of additional funds along certain 
lines, because it is not to be expected that the departments 
would have the wisdom to be able to anticipate fully the situa- 
tion that confronts it now. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The War Department has provided for certain 
training camps for the training of men who are applicants to 
become officers and in some cases providing for the training of 
officers now in the Reserve Corps. Is there any appropriation 
in this bill to meet the expenses of those training camps, at 
least to the extent of paying salaries to men now in the Ofticers’ 
Reserve Corps? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are items that are carried for those 
training camps and there are items, of course, carried for the 
pay of officers and men. What the policy of the department 
shall be touching the pay of men who go to these training camps 
with the idea of being finally commissioned as officers I am not 
now prepared to state, and I am not sure that they have come to 
any final conclusion. 

Mr. MANN. I think that they have stated that they have no 
authority of law and uo appropriation at present. However, I 
have gone through the bill. Of course, very many of the items 
are in general language. I could not discover any item which 
seemed to me would authorize the payment of a man now in the 
Reserve Corps who goes to one of these training camps to be 
trained as an officer, 

Mr. SHERLEY. We made no provision as such for-the pay- 
ment of these men while at these training camps. Whether or 
not there may not be some fund available for such purpose I 
would not like to state. 

Mr. MANN. The War Department has stated that there was 
no fund available now. 

Mr. SHERLEY, I mean in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Well, there might be sufficient funds available 
now, but there are no items in this bill, I think, that are not 
covered by existing law. If the gentleman has the time I would 
like to have his opinion on that. It seems to me extremely im- 
portant while raising men by draft, which is not a difficult thing 
to do, the great thing we need, which we do not have, will be 
officers, and ought we not to be training officers now, at once? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. I have no doubt that before this bill 
shall become a law there will be provision in it for payment 
of officers, men who are being trained as officers to the extent 
that the policy of the department shall make necessary, but 
the committee did not feel warranted in carrying a special pro- 
vision for that purpose now when there had not been determined 
and presented to us a policy upon which we could base an ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I can not understand why such: policy 
was not presented to the committee. Training camps have been 
authorized, men have been invited that they should appear at 
such camps. The most important thing we need to-day, while 
it may be matériel, I do not know, but I think it is officers, and 
yet we have no provision up to date comparatively for trainjng 
officers except that if they will come at their own expense we 
will have somebody train them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, at one time it was contemplated that 
they should come at their own expense and submit to training: 
and subsequently an examination, and if they qualified, they 
would then be commissioned and thereafter receive regular pay. 
The injustice of this is, to my mind, apparent, because mani- 
festly many men desirous of qualifying as officers and whe 
would make very desirable officers might not be qualified finan- 
cially to go to these training camps. 

Mr. MANN, I understand. It is a matter that has been 
running for weeks and certainly it ought not to take the War 
Department two weeks, and I do not think it ought to take 15 
minutes, to determine the policy that it ought to pursue with 
reference to some appropriation for training officers. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman from Kentucky will yield, 
I would like to ask my colleague if he does not think it will be 
necessary to have some legislation authorizing an appropriation 
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and providing that these officers shall receive certain pay. 
Surely no one would think that a man as a member of the 
officers’ reserve corps going to school for the Army should be 
entitled to full pay as a commissioned officer. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is one of the difficulties. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It seems to me there should be a bill in- 
troduced and sent to the committee, perhaps the Committee on 
Military. Affairs. ` 

Mr. MANN. We just passed a bill from the committee on 
Military Affairs. Before that bill came in I assumed, of course, 
there was provision for training officers, but there was not. I 
did not offer an amendment to it because I have sense enough 
to know better, but there is no provision either in this bill for 
money, and one thing we need is officers, and we are making 
no provision for officers except to let men go to camps at their 
own expense and take a little training. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? I think I may 
throw a little light on this subject. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want to conclude in a moment. 

Mr. BORLAND. The military appropriation bill, H. R. 13, 
I will say to the gentleman from Illinois, carried an item of 
$3,000,000 for the pay of members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, but that is after the officer is commissioned, as I under- 
stand, and he went from there into the service. Every officer 
in the training camp is paid. Now, students who go to the 
training camps go of their own volition, and they are furnished 
mileage and subsistence, but no provision has been made for 
their pay; and probably we ought not to make provision for the 
pay of those who are just simply invited to take a preliminary 
training with the idea of being appointed officers. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Missouri having given me 
information, I will give to the gentleman the information that 
I have in my possession, a letter from the War Department 
stating they have neither the authority nor the money—neither 
the law nor the money—which authorizes them to pay a reserve 
officer any salary while he is in one of these training camps. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The Army bill has not become a law. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is H. R. 18 as it passed the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman from Kentucky will yield, 
I have information from an officer high in command of the 
Army to the effect that there is no intention whatever to pay 
men to go to military training camps to be trained for officers, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I do not think that that is something 
the Congress or the country is going to take kindly to. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think so, either. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think, before this bill becomes a law, a 
definite policy should be determined, and that there will be 
provision in the bill carrying a sufficient sum to take care 
of that situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have the statement of people high in 
nuthority, of the executive branch of the Government, to the 
effect that the men who go to these military training camps 
to be trained ought to have sufficient patriotism in them to do 
it for nothing; but that is not the way to do it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The trouble is, patriotism might exist and 
yet the ability to take care of oneself under those conditions 
would not exist, and it would put a handicap upon the poor man 
and a premium upon the man of means becoming an officer. 

Mr. MADDEN. I agree to that, and I think the department 
is wrong when they make the statement to the effect that they 
ought to go without pay. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the committee did not feel warranted 
in undertaking to legislate on this subject or to carry a specific 
fund when it did not have legislation that would be a basis 
for such a sum, 

Mr. COMSTOCK. Will the gentleman yield for just a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Ir. COMSTOCK. I find a reference in this bill, one on the 
bottom of page 15 and one on the bottom of page 16 in refer- 
ence to the purchase of supplies and mileage for reserve officers, 
I speak now of a matter I have seen a reference to. I under- 
stand the law provides for a salary for reserved officers who 
have been commissioned. There are a number who have been 
examined and have been found qualified, and which they pro- 
pose to call to these training camps. Did the committee con- 
sider the pay of those who had not received commissions but 
who had qualified? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The committee did not undertake to go 
into details of that sort. They took the estimates. We took 
the recommendation of the department except to the extent of 
reducing the details on the basis of 1,000,000 men for 8 months 
instead of 1,000,000 men for 12 months. . 

Now, there may be some matters carried in this bill that 
will need revision by the Senate committee upon information 
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that developed subsequent to our examination and that will re- 
quire a change in amounts. It may be necessary to make the 
provision, very much restricted as it should be, for the inter- 
change of certain percentages of amounts in particular depart- 
ments. And I repeat that the problem that confronted the 
committee and that confronts this House is a problem that can 
not be accurately and definitely solved, of just how to carry an 
appropriation so as to keep control of expenditures and yet 
in no sense interfere with the efficiency of the Army, I have 
no doubt that the Congress and I am sure that the committee 
that has considered this matter are prepared to meet new and 
unperceived conditions that may arisé as they arise. I do not 
believe that the position that was strongly urged by a limited 
number of department officials could be followed, that because 
of the need of taking care of unforeseen matters we should 
simply throw down the bars entirely and give a lump-sum ap- 
propriation. 

Mr, TILSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman had representatives of the 
Quartermaster Corps before him. Was there anything pro- 
posed to the gentleman’s committee in connection with re- 
ducing to a smaller number the bookkeeping items, for instance, 
of regular supplies for the Army? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. They presented their statement first 
in that form. 

Mr. TILSON. Reducing it to 3 instead of 11 different items? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. I thoroughly agree with the wisdom 
of doing that. 

Mr. TILSON. So do J. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the Committee on Appropriations did 
not feel warranted in undertaking to determine a matter which 
primarily rested with the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. TILSON. Unfortunately the Committee on Military 
Affairs also was unwilling to undertake it at this time, although 
I 3 it with all my might. I think the change should be 
made. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We followed the language of the three bills 
which carry the items for the Army, the language of the Army 
bill, of the fortifications bill, and of the sundry civil bill, and 
we did that for the very plain and compelling reason that in 
order when these respective bills were taken up at the regular 
session there would be some knowledge in the committee dealing 
with them as to the moneys that were available and have been 
available for the different purposes. 

To my own judgment, our entire system of appropriating 
moneys is wrong. I have undertaken to say to the House over 
a series of 8 or 10 years that we are undertaking the impos- 
sible by our present method of detailed appropriations. We 
detail appropriations in order to tie the departments and prevent 
them from using moneys for purposes other than Congress 
intends and to compel economy of administration, but the result 
is usually that we tie the activities of an efficient officer, of an 
efficient administrator, and the inefficient one finds some way 
to circumvent our requirements. What is needed, and what 
this war will force upon the Congress of the United States, 
because of the magnitude of the sums we are dealing with, is 
a system of bookkeeping so devised as to not simply prevent 
embezzlement but to also show the cost of performing particuiar 
activities of the Government. Our entire bookkeeping system 
is predicated upon the idea of preventing misappropriation of 
funds. That it does, but it does nothing else. What is needed 
is to have a system which not only does that but also enables 
the Congress by an examination of the expenditures of a preced- 
ing year to determine not simply that the moneys that have been 
appropriated have been spent for the purposes intended, but that 
they have been efficiently expended, and then the remedy is not 
to tie the activities of department officials when you find they 
have been inefficiently expended but to cut off the head of the 
man who is responsible for the inefficiency of administration 
and to trust the man who is efficient. But under our present 
system there is no way of determining except by a species of 
cross-examination, which is more or less inadequate, who is 
efficient and who is inefficient. And the result is that Congress 
being unwilling to trust an agent that it can not control con- 
stantly undertakes to tie his initiative, with the result that we 
have wrapped the activities of the Government in red tape to the 
extent that it will require another Dickens to make the people 
realize it and get from under, 

Mr. TILSON. Is there not danger of our suffering from the 
very same thing? And if we have suffered in carrying out the 
fewer activities we have heretofore had, shall we not fare even 
worse when compelled to enlarge our activities? Are we not in 
danger of so tying the hands of the executive departments, by 
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framing this bill in the terms of previous bills, that we are 
going to considerably hamper their work? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am inclined to think that the sums granted 
now are so tremendous, and the ability of the department to ex- 
pend them avithin the time this bill is supposed to make pro- 
vision for, that there will not be the difficulty, at least, to any- 
thing like the extent the gentleman fears, 

But, as I stated, it may develop that there will arise a need 
of giving a certain leeway, such as we gave in connection with 
the Panama Canal estimates, when we provided for the inter- 
change of some 10 per cent in various items that were carried 
in the yarious appropriation bills in connection with the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. But at this particular time it 
Was exceedingly- desirable that we should present in the lan- 
guage of the usual bills this tremendous appropriation. The 
moment this bill was reported to the Honse it underwent, and 
will continue to undergo, the scrutiny of the departments, and 
I am quite sure that if there is any real handicap upon their 
proper activities it will be brought to the attention of the Con- 
gress nnd be remedied before the bill is written into final law. 

Mr. TILSON. Well, I am with the gentleman on that; but 
can not the gentleman conceive of there being, in an emergency 
of this kind, worse harm coming to the Government than even 
theft, and that it might be less harmful by the relaxation of a 
little red tape to permit even a few thefts than it would be to 
tie the hands of the Executive too much? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think we need to take that alter- 
native, I believe we can have, and will have, moneys honestly 
expended, but I agree thoroughly with what was in the gentle- 
man's mind, that time is in many instances more important 
than money, and that the worse sort of economy would be an 
economy that was practiced at the expense of time. We are 
going to pay of necessity very much more for many things which 
we obtain in a hurry than we would pay if we acquired them 
over a long period of time, but the need is now. Let us hope 
that the need will not be in a few years to come. 

I assure the gentleman that so far as I may haye any voice 
in the making of these bills it will be given along the line of 
supplying the necessary moneys to the departments to enable 
them at the earliest possible moment to do the things that are 
at hand to be done, because I do not delude myself with any 
hope that other gentlemen seem to possess, that we may at any 
time wake up and observe that this great tragic war has dis- 
appeared and that we can step back into the old humdrum, 
peaceable methods that we pursued in the days that are gone. 
I fear that this country is facing months and years of trial, in 
which men will have to be willing to make a real sacrifice, and 
in which every energy of the Government will have to be 
speeded up to the highest possible point of efficiency. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 

just one word further? 
` Mr, SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I have spoken thus not in criticism of the bill 
at all, but spoken feelingly, because I have had some little ex- 
perience at the other end of the proposition—that of spending 
appropriations in the field. I have observed the supply of 
troops under field conditions, though that was at a time when 
the Army was comparatively small; in fact, infinitesimally 
small as compared with the Army that we may be compelled to 
have later on. If the conditions were complicated then, what 
may they become with a very large Army and a vast number 
of comparatively inexperienced officers to expend these funds? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The problem confronting the Congress is 
the most difficult that ever confronted a Congress—to steer a 
course between the two extremes of absolutely turning over all 
moneys without any real restriction to the departments on the 
one hand and on the other so curtailing their initiative as to 
paralyze their effective preparation for the war. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman retires 
from the floor, if he will permit, I would like to refer to his 
dissertation on the training camps. I am sure he can an- 
swer an inquiry I received this morning, whether these young 
men who are admitted from the schools and universities, 
but haye had no training whatever—whether that action 
will in any way militate against or do injustice to the mem- 
bers of the National Guard who have long seen service and who 
have some military training and who are ambitious to ad- 
vance, as all those in military service are anxious to do— 
whether their opportunity will not be lost in the presence of 
those who wili now come in and supplant them? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not see it in that way. I hope that 
opportunity will be given to men not now holding commis- 
sions in the National Guard to strive for commissions in the 
National Army.. I have no fear that we are going to have a 
superabundance of officers. I think we are going to have diffi- 
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culty in training, within the time that we can properly give to 
it, enough officers. 

Mr. FOCHT, The thought was that, instead of taking these 
young men from the schools, we should call officers from the 
National Guard and from those having experience and put the 
students in the companies. . 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is not a matter that we ought to con- 
trol here. The thing we ought to try to do is to determine 
broad basie things and to let alone the details of an army and 
its management. We can not blunder worse than by undertak- 
ing to make ourselves judges as to the merits of particular 
methods of doing things in connection with the raising of an 
army. 

Mr. FOCHT. The question, then, shall still remain in the 
minds of these young men that, even though they have been 
ambitious to advance in the service, others are about to take 
the places of rank they have long hoped for and to which 
they would seem to be justly entitled. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, there is no answer to make to a great 
many things that are being asked now br our constituents; 
but the answer will come in due course, and one of the greatest 
of virtues at this particular time is patience. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

a WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman passes 
from the first part of this bill, may I ask whether the gentle- 
men are correct in their title to this bill, “To supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Nayal Estab- 
Ushments“ of the United States Government, and if so, why 
are these other matters brought in here? 

a FITZGERALD. The gentleman ought to read all the 

e. 

Mr. TILSON. I know that “other purposes” are included 
at the end. 

955 FITZGERALD. These are emergencies arising out of - 

e war. 

Mr. TILSON. Why in the title shouid it be limited to two 
departments of the Government, when there are items applying 
to a number of the other departments? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because those two departments have 
99.99 per cent of the appropriations, and the others, while they 
are insignificant, nevertheless result from the existing war 
situation. Furthermore, it is in accordance with the well- 
established practice and custom of the House, universally fol- 
lowed by the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. TILSON. Is it not a little more convenient, as the 
gentleman has found, to charge everything up to the Military 
and Naval Establishments as far as possible? We hear a 
great deal of talk about the tremendous cost of the Military 
and Nayal Establishments. Is it not quite easy to charge 
53 up to these two establishments, especially in time 
of war? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it is not. If the gentleman will 
notice the items of which he is complaining he will see that 
here is a bill carrying about $2,827,000,000, and he seems to be 
afraid that because $8,540 for guards for the Treasury Depart- 
ment is carried in this bill the cost of the Military Establish- 
ment will be unduly exaggerated by including this item in the 
bill. No one else in the United States, or out of the United 
States, or in the heavens above, or in places below, will concur 
in that opinion. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
acquire, by purchase, donation, or by condemnation, such land sites 
throughout the United States as are immediately necessary for the 
permanent establishment of aviation schools, aviation posts, and ex- 
perimental aviation stations and proving grounds for the United States 
Army: Provided further, That not more than $9,000,000 of the sum 
last above mentioned shall be made available for the purchase of land 
sites and for the improvement and preparation of land and waters 
contiguous thereto; for the construction, maintenance, and repair of 
permanent barracks, quarters, stables, storehouses, magazines, adminis- 
tration buildings, hangars, sheds, shops, garages, and other permanent 
buildings necessary for the shelter of aviation troops, public animals, 
stores and equipment, and for administration purposes; for the pur- 
chase of all equipment and material necessary for the installation, 
operation, and repair of all water, sewer, electric-light and electric-power 
systems; for the construction of roads, walks, and wharves; for the 
5 of drainage ; for the clearing, grading rolling, seeding, dredging, 
and otherwise improving and preparing land and water sites; for rental 
and lease of grounds for aviation fields, camp sites, and other military 
aviation purposes; for rental and lease of buildings or portions of 
buildings for occupation by aviation troops, and for use as storehouses, 
offices, shops, rages, and for other m 3 aviation purposes; for 
the purchase of office furniture and office equipment; for the purchase 
and installation of special equipment, supplies, and accessories neces- 
sary for the establishment of experimental stations and proving grounds, 
aviation schools, and aviation posts; for the purchase of such textbooks, 

of reference, scientific and professional papers, periodicals and 
magazines, and the purchase of modern instruments and material -fer 
theoretical and practical instruction in all experimental stations and 
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‘schools and aviation posts: Provided 
R Hat not more han 32.500.000 of the said ior: of $9,000,000 
shall be used for the purchase of iand. d 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for 10 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word about 
this item, and especially as illustrative of some other items in 
this bill. z 

This is a bill of tremendous magnitude, larger than Congress 
has ever had to deal with in its history. I can only account for 
the smallness of the attendance on the discussion of it by the 
fact that very few of the Members of Congress yet realize the 
scope of the present legislation. This is not one of the familiar 
supply bills which so frequently engage the time and attention 
of Congress, even down to the most minute details, but it is 
a much larger and more far-reaching piece of legislation. This 
not only means that we are spending $2,600,000,000 in one bill, 
but it means more than that. It means that we are compelled, 
in expending that vast sum, to mobilize practically all of the 
resources of our country, and this item in regard to aviation is 
a good illustration of that. ; 
| My understanding of the way in which the War Department 
has grappled with this problem is that it has called to its aid 
in good faith and according to the intention of Congress the 
Council of National Defense. It has submitted these problems, 
after they have been worked out from the technical standpoint 
of the military men, to the business judgment of the members 
of the Council of National Defense. Take this item. Here is 
$47,000,000 for aviation; as we believe, to establish aviation in 
this country on a sound, complete, and efficient basis. When 
the Signal Corps worked out what they needed in the way 
of aviation, how many squadrons they wanted in the air, and 
how many machines they required, and how many men, and 
so forth, then the problem of the production, construction, and 
supply of those machines became very acute. The number of 
machines that could be manufactured in this country prior to 
the declaration of war was very small, and unfortunately they 
were not of the highest type. They were what were ordinarily 
called school machines, slow in speed and heavy in construction, 
used abroad only for the purposes of training and instruction. 
They are not the high-power war machines that are fighting 
the battles in the air. Manifestly we must have such machines 
of all kinds for scouting purposes, especially along the Atlantic 
seaboard. ‘The department submitted that problem to the 
Council of National Defense, and the Council of National De- 
fense created a subcommittee on the subject, at the head of 
which is Capt. Walton, late of the Packard Motor Co., a man 
whose services command a large sum in the commercial world, 
but who, as I understand, is giving his services entirely free, 
as a patriotic contribution to the Government. 

Capt. Walton immediately began to mobilize every possible 
manufacturer of aviation materials in this country, even down 
to the wood that is used for the fans. He found the exact 
capacity of the Curtiss factory. He found how that capacity 
could be extended by combining with a well-known motor man- 
ufacturer, the Willys-Overland. He found in detail how many 
machines could be manufactured in the United States within the 
next six months. He says that the aviation manufacturers, com- 
bined with the motor manufacturers, can, if supplied with the raw 
material, turn out, as they claim, 6,800 machines. He discounts 
that to 3,800 machines in six months. Of course, even that will 
be an enormous gain over our present equipment of machines. 
I want to state that to the House for their information and as 
an illustration of the care with which the War Department has 
gone into this matter. 

Now, something has been said about our limiting these appro- 
priations to specific items. I hope that we are not going to do 
that to the extent of crippling the efficiency of the War Depart- 
ment, but I am strongly opposed to the indolent method of 
making a lump-sum appropriation of $3,000,000,000. I think it 
not only invites extravagance, which seems inseparable from 
the supplying of every army that ever fought in the field, but 
I think it takes away from the representatives of the people 
the stimulus to add their interest and their information and 
their business sagacity to the conduct of the affairs of the 
Government. In other words, if we have to meet these items 
and have them before us for consideration, we will exercise 
upon them or ought to exercise upon them that judgment which 
the Constitution requires us to exercise upon the expenditure 
of the people’s money. For that reason I am strongly in favor 
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of the segregation of these items, so that Congress may have 
full information and full responsibility in the expenditure of 
this money. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 8 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. What objection would you have 
to having the bill carry the items, and get the benefit of the 
deliberations of the committee, and then at the end put in the 
Same language which you have put in halfway through the bill 
and specify that in the wisdom of the department they might 
spend the money but*not above the total sum which the bill 
provides? What objection would there be to that? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not think that would reach the sume 
end. That would merely recite the various items, and then at 
the end of the bill wind up by saying We do not mean to 
itemize these expenditures ; we mean a lump sum.” 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We do that for about half of the 
bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. We do that with the Quartermaster's De- 
partment. In the proviso on page 31 you will see— 

That all the money hereinbefore supropriates under the titles Sub- 
sistence of the Army; Regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps; Inci- 
dental expenses, Quartermaster Corps; Transportation of the Army 
and its supplies ; Water and sewers at military posts; and Clothing and 
camp and garrison equipage— 

You see that all these sums are lumped together, and the 
gentleman will see how wide it is— 
shall be disbursed and accounted for by officers and agents of the 

uartermaster Corps as Supplies, services, and transportation, 

uartermaster Corps,“ and for that purpose shall constitute one fund. 

There is the item which takes care of all the slack, or lost 
motion, that may occur in the separation of items. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to ask if the information the 
gentleman gave the House was given before the committee in 
the way of testimony? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I gained that by way of a visitation 
to the War Department and the Council for National Defense, 
I gleaned that information myself. 

Mr. BLAND. Then it is not a military secret? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; if it was a committee secret I should 
not have felt free to state it. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SNOOK. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
by the appropriation for the Aviation Service you expect to add 
3,800 machines next year? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is the maximum number. They expect 
to absorb that. 

Mr. SNOOK. That is the maximum? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; but these are of the scout type; they 
are not the high-power war machines that the French are 
using on the front; they are used for scouting and inspection 
purposes. 

Now, there ought to be and there must be complete har- 
mony between the executive and legislative branches of the 
Government in the conduct of this war. We have had a spir- 
ited debate in the last few days, in which some gentlemen 
imagine they are at war with the War Department; some im- 
agine they are at war with the General Staff, and others seem 
to imagine that they are at war with the metropolitan news- 
papers. The fact is, we are at war with Germany, the most 
vigilant, active, highly organized enemy the world contains to- 
day. We are at war with a power which in every way can be 
denominated as first class, and which mobilizes its resources 
and has brought its power to the highest point of development. 
We want to bring our power and skill to the highest point of 
development. I do not think we shall find it necessary in doing 
so—certainly not now—to eliminate any constitutional guaranty, 
either in a separation of the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government with regard to the raising of the people's 
taxes or the expenditure of their money, or the ordinary right 
of life and property of the common citizen. I think we can pre- 
serve the constitutional rights and mobilize the resources to 


produce the highest efficiency and skill. But it will take very 


patient, hard work, and diligent consideration by this Congress 
to do it. We can not pass enormous lump-sum appropriations 
and check them up to the President or anyone else, but the re- 
sponsibility in the last analysis ought to rest on our shoulders 
and we ought to assume it. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 


For pay of officers of the line, including staff corps of the National 
Guard, „000,000. . : i 
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Mr. DENT: Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the chairman of | a reduction upon the theory that some of these men will die. 


the committee a question. How many officers does this provide 
for? ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know the number. This sum 
and the amount in the Army bill provide for all the officers 
that will be required for the National Guard, the Regulur 
Army, and the additional army of 500,000 men. I think 45,000 
officers for an army of a million men. ; 

Mr. DENT. Forty-five thousand officers. My recollection is 
- the Secretary of War said before our committee that it would 

require about 20,000 additional officers for an army of a half 
a million men. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is, 20,000 in addition to those in 
the Regular Army; then for 500,000 additional men it would 
require 20,000 plus the officers in the National Guard and 
Regular Army, and that would make about 45,000. 

Mr. DENT. A little less. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am speaking in round figures. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman tell the committee upon what 

basis it calculated the pay of the ofticers—whether they took 
a captain’s pay or a first lieutenant’s—how they reached the 
total sum, whether they had any basis upon which they could 
figure. y 
Mr. FITZGERALD. The Quartermaster General estimated 
the amount of money that would be required to pay the officers 
in the Army for a period of one year, and the committee has 
accepted his calculation as to the actual amount required, but 
has deducted the amount carried in the Army appropriation bill 
and provided for the balance. 

Mr. DENT. The committee did not have any fixed basis on 
which they could reach the total amount. In other words, by 
summing up from a general down to a second lieutenant. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Quartermaster General figures so 
many lieutenants, so many captains, so many majors, so many 
lieutenant colonels, so many colonels, and so forth, deducting 
the amount carried in the Army bill, and we provided the bal- 
ance, less $4,000,000 that could not be used because it was esti- 
mated that they could not have that number of officers for the 
entire year. 

Mr. DENT. One more question. I understand the Appro- 
priation Committee, in fixing the amount in this bill, has de- 
ducted the amount of the pending annual Army appropriation 
bill now in conference, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; about $281,000,000, upon the theory 
that as the Army bill was pending with a certain maximum 
sum it would not be likely to be the policy of the representa- 
tives of the House in the conference to make any reduction when 
they would know that the money necessary would be provided, 
and it was assumed that the Army bill would carry the highest 
amount possible, and this would merely supplement those sums 
in the various items. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of enlisted men of all grades, including recruits, $120,000,000, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 3, scrike out the sum of $120,000,000 and insert in lieu 
thereof the sum of $226,882,560. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, as I stated in my ex- 
planation of the bill, this series of amendments proposes to add 
two-thirds of the amount of the additional sum that would be 
required for a million men in the field upon the rate of pay cal- 
culated on the increase of $15 a month as proposed by the House. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, 

Pay of enlisted men, $336,240. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 5, strike out the sum of $336,240 and insert in lieu 
thereof the sum of $696,240. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Additional pay for length of service, $39,003.84. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I suppose they do not get additional pay for length of service? 
We did not increase the basic pay, only the rate of pay. That 
would not give increase for lengthened service. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it would not. I will make this 


statement: The Army bill carried an appropriation of $2,153,000 
pay for additional length of service. 

This is the difference between that sum and the estimate origi- 
nally submitted, The Military Committee has customarily made 


Perhaps this additional money is not necessary. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. The additional pay Is a 
percentage increase and not a flat rate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would not affect it, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know whether it would or not. 

Mr, TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. In regard to this item, “Pay for length of 
service,” is it not a fact that if the basic pay is changed it will 
change not only this particular item but a number of other 
things, because if we change the basic pay, it will change not 
only pay for length of service but also the pay of noncommis- 
sioned officers in a way that probably will make a sergeant’s 
pay higher than that of a second lieutenant. That is the reason, 
or at least I had supposed it to be the reason, why the Senate 
did not pass the same amendment that we had hastily passed 
in the House. As I understand, the only reason for $29 instead 
of $30 being fixed in the Senate was because that slight differ- 
ence would throw the matter into conference, so that the scale 
of pay might be worked out in conference rather than do it by 
disturbing the basic pay. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It may be true. The Quartermaster 
General was asked to furnish.a statement of what additional 
moneys will be required for pay if the pay of enlisted men 
were increased $15 per month. He furnished that statement in 
detail, but did not indicate that any money was required for 
additional pay for length of service. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I understood the gentleman’s state- 
ment to be that because of increase of-pay to enlisted men he 
did not think it necessary to appropriate additional pay for for- 
eign service. How about the officers? They are not affected by 
the raise. The gentleman understands that it is customary to 
pay officers when serving outside of the country 20 per cent 
increase. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER, How would the men who go to 
Europe be affected? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The statute provides, my recollection is, 
for additional pay for foreign service. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We are going to have a lot of offi- 
cers trained in training camps, which will require a considerable 
expense of money. Is that provided for in any way? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘There is no provision for the payment 
of men while they are at the training school in advance of the 
commission, because there is no authority to pay them. I as- 
sume that if it is determined to adopt that policy provision will 
probably be inserted in the legislation that is to be considered 
by the Military Committee. This committee did not take up the 
question of legislation to provide things of that kind. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Maj. Pierce stated to the commit- 
tee that if this appropriation were made in a lump sum, they 
would take care of that item, if necessary, out of that sum. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If it were made in a lump sum, and if 
the Secretary were authorized to expend it in any manner in 
which he pleased, as was proposed; but if these men are to be 
paid while they are in the training camp and before they get 
commissions it seems to me that the Congress ought to deter- 
mine that fact and ought to determine how much they are to 
receive. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
the subsistence of the men. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is taken care of here. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that a number of men ire un- 
able to go to the training camps because there is no appropria- 
tion for their services during that period? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The situation, as I understand it, is 
this: Men who have applied for commissions are being sent to 
training camps for preliminary training before it is determined 
whether they shall be given commissions. It is stated that 
there are many men who can not afford to go to these camps 
for this preliminary training unless provision be made to com- 
pensate them; that they will lose the ordinary emoluments of 
their yarious occupations and will receive nothing from the 
Government. There is no authority to pay men prior to the 
receipt by them of commissions, and there is complaint upon 
that ground. I understand that the matter is to be taken up 
and considered by the Military Committee. 


I had reference particularly to 
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Mr. DOWELL. I am receiving a great many complaints 
because people who are to attend these camps will lose their 
salaries and receive nothing to pay the expenses of those 
dependent upon them, and it occurs to me that we ought to 
make some arrangements whereby they will receive pay during 
the time they are preparing themselves for these commissions. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Probably some arrangement should be 
made, but it is a matter that should be worked out carefully, 
and the compensation determined and the period during which 
they are to be compensated should be determined, and that is a 
matter to be worked out in detail. 

Mr. DOWELL. I was just making the inquiry to ascertain 
if it would not be possible to pay some compensation for this 
time that is taken necessarily out of their employment. My 
personal opinion is that it would be desirable to compensate 
these men during that period, and I shall vote for any provision 
that may be submitted along such lines. I hope the gentleman 
will assist in getting something from the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee allowing some compensation for them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course, there are a number of mat- 
ters of legislation that the Committee on Military Affairs I 
have no doubt will take up and work out. They have been 
pretty busy thus far this session, and you ean not do everything 
that an emergency such as this requires in a few days. 

Mr. DOWELL. Just another question. The training camps 
are open now on the 5th of May. 

Mr: BYRNS of Tennessee. On the 15th. 

Mr FITZGERALD. The 15th of May. 

Mr. DOWELL. A number of communications that I have 
received indicate that persons are unable to attend those train- 
ing camps now because they cari not go and not receive the 
salary that they are now receiving in view of the fact they 
will not receive anything from the training-camp service. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I Will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I understand and appreciate 
the difficulty. I merely ask for information as to another class. 
The question already answered relates to a class attending 
these camps for the purpose of getting a commission, Now, some 
of those who have received commissions have been instructed 
to attend these training camps. Is there any provision of which 
the gentleman knows for paying those men? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, They are in the Reserve Officers’ Corps, 
and provision has been made to compensate them and to pay their 
travel and subsistence. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I Will. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I understand that the training camp in 
Cambridge, Mass., in connection with Harvard University, has 
been given up, or is soon to be discontinued, because the depart- 
ment says they bave not the money to pay the subsistence of 
the men while they are there, to say nothing of compensation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know what the policy of the 
department is. I know the department got all the money it 
asked for that purpose. 

Mr. DALLINGER. In other words, it is not the fault of Con- 
gress they have not got the money, but simply because they do 
not want to do it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would not say it was anybody’s fault; 
war has been declared since Congress convened about two or 
three weeks ago. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, there is 
$3,281,000 carried in the Army bill for the purpose of civilian 
military training, and that is avaflable for subsistence, trans- 
portation, and a number of other things, such as uniforms and 
expenditures necessary for water, fuel, light, temporary struc- 
tures, and so forth. 

Mr. DALLINGER. 
mit a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Les. 

Mr. DALLINGER. If it was thought wise by the War De- 
partment to have another training camp east of Plattsburg 
before war was declared just as a matter of preparation, why, 
when war is declared and we want to mobilize all our forces, 
is this camp now discontinued? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman will have to ask the War 
Department, but I have no doubt it is from very good reasons, 
and I have no doubt camps ought not to be located as a result 
of local pressure for them. 

Mr. DALLINGER. This camp, as I understand it, was lo- 
cated there by the War Department because 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is probably not a good place. 

Mr. DALLINGER (continuing). Because of its proximity 


Will the gentleman from Kentucky per- 


to big universities containing thousands of young men, 


Mr. SHERLEY. They are not going to get men simply from 
the universities, and probably there was no reason for con- 
tinuing it. : 5 

Mr. DALLINGER. The reason was, they could not get the 
money for subsistence, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think that statement is absolutely 
erroneous. I do not know that Congress has refused to give 
money for any purpose connected with this war emergency. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is not this the difficulty? You appropriate 
in the current appropriation bill $3,000,000 for the Plattsburg 
camp to train civilians. That is on a peace basis. Now you 
are going to have training camps not only for civilians, but for 
men who have already got commissions in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and there is no provision under law for paying those 
men. ‘The officers of the reserve corps who already have their 
commissions are going to be at these camps the same way as 
the civilians. They wili be paid as officers. Of course, they 
have to transport themselves at their own expense originally. 
The civilian goes there at Government expense, and the fact is 
$3,000,000 is not nearly enough to pay the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, as soon as the 
bill becomes a law there will be money to pay those who have 
commissions. 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly; but the man who has got a 
commission has got to go at his own expense to the training 
cum 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not understand so. 

Mr. GARDNER. Every new officer of the United States, even 
your cadet going to West Point, must report in the first instance 
at his own expense, It is exactly the same thing with the Off- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That may be true; I do not know. 

Mr. GARDNER. Take a man in my district, for instance, 
who wants to go to this training camp—possibly already he has 
his commission, He wants to know how he is going to get his 
expenses paid, whether he is going to have his expenses paid if 
he goes there, whether he is going to have a uniform, and 
whether he is going to get any payment. 

There is no possible way on earth to answer the man’s ques- 
tion until you have that additional legislation. You have only 
provided $3,000,000 for these training camps, and that is on a 
peace basis. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The $3,000,000 in the Army Dill. 

Mr. GARDNER. That is on a supposed peace basis. That is 
very slightly more than you had last year. > 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is somewhat in error still. 
As it passed the House it is $2,250,000, and has been increased 
by a Senate amendment. The absence of an estimate by the 
War Department before us for this purpose was evidence that ` 
for the present they thought they had money enough when they 
got this $3,000,000. 

Mr. GARDNER. It may be so, but I find the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting an exact statement from the War Department. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The trouble is, I really think, that they 
have not yet determined what is to be the policy touching the 
pay of men who have not yet received commissions but who 
are to be applicants for commissions. Now, if they are to be 
paid at the rate of officers, even of the lowest grade, that will 
have to be provided for by legislation, and then, of course, 
there will have to be additional funds made available. 

Mr. GARDNER. That is to say, in order to pay the civilian 
in training you have to have additional legislation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If you are going to pay them-more than 
enlisted men, if you are going to pay at the rate of lieuten- 
ants—— 

Mr. GARDNER. You can not pay them as enlisted men, can 
you—a civilian in training? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It depends on whether or not they enlist. 
My understanding was that the original plan was that they 
were to enlist with further contract that they would accept 
the commission if it was given to them, and if they did not 
make good they would be discharged, but they would be en- 
listed men while they were there. 

Mr. GARDNER. Now, then, let me get this thing exactly 
correct, because I want to know how to answer these numerous 
inquiries which I get. I can say when this bill passes they 
will have their subsistence paid, anyway? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think there is any doubt about that. 

Mr. GARDNER. So far as the $3,000,000 is concerned, their 
uniforms are provided for and their equipment and their trans- 
portation, to that extent, and beyond that it has not yet been 
decided what their status will be? In other words, exactly 
under what conditions transportation will be furnished them 
and whether or not they will get pay for their seryices are. 
matters Congress has not yet determined. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. They will get transportation. 2 

Mr. GARDNER. So far as the $3,000,000 will pay for it? 

Mr. DOWELL. One question, please. At the present time, 
under the present regulations, do they not have to make a de- 
posit also when they enter the training camp? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not familiar with what the regu- 
lations of the War Department are. It is a matter of adminis- 
tration, and I am not familiar with it. I am not going to 
bother with it, either. 

Mr. OLNEY. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARD- 
NeR] is absolutely correct in his statement that there is no 
provision in this bill for the appointment of these men who are 
going to train at these summer camps. In talking with the 
War Department the Secretary approves the plan of paying all 
these men who train $100 a month. Hundreds of men are 
pouring into the offices of the summer training camps, because 
these camps become privileged and are the only places where 
rich men can go. And it is economy and a very important 
proposition that a recommendation be made to pay all men who 
train at these places during the three-months’ period $100. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let them make their recommendation to 
Congress. : 

Mr. OLNEY. The conferees may arrange that, but that be- 
ing subject to a point of order it might be best to offer an 
amendment here to take care of those men who train. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You can not offer an amendment of 
that character here and have it pass, because I should certainly 
introduce a point of order against it. The matter ought to be 
prepared and considered by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
und not done offhand. 

Mr. HULBERT, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. I understood from one of the officers of 
the War Department within the past hour that it was stated 
that some arrangement would be perfected growing out of the 
conference on the bill which was under consideration last week 
providing for at least some specific direction respecting the pay- 
ing of thesé men while at the training camp. Would not such 
legislation be prerequisite to this bill containing a provision 
making the necessary appropriation? 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not a fact, however, that the bill that 
has just passed both Houses and is in conference does not 
have a question that will permit the conferees to make a report 
on the training camps? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not so sure about that. That is 
a parliamentary question on which I would not like to commit 
myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
this. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I ask unanimous consent that the 
time be extended for one minute. I have listened here to the 
discussion about the severity of this war that we are going 
into, and the volunteer forces met a very severe loss here in 
the House last week. I think I might term it the first battle. 
The gentleman from New York is well informed. I see by the 
statement of the General Staff, in the estimates in which they 
ask for this money, they describe the forces to be raised as 
Regular Army, 242,954; National Guard, 829,954; “ volunteers,” 
500,000; total enlisted men, 1,072,908, and 45,462 officers. 

And then, on page 179, it says: 

For the expense of equipping a force of 500,000 “ volunteers,” in 
addition to the Regular Army and National Guard and a reserve supply 
for one year. 

And a letter from the Chief of Engineers to The Adjutant 
General states: 


In accordance with instructions from The Adjutant General dated 
March 26, I submit herewith paia Sod supplemental estimates of the 
amounts required by the Engineer partment in case of the organisa: 
iion of a volunteer army of 500,000 men in addition to the Regular 
Army and National Guard. 

And on page 180 there is the following letter from the Chief of 
Engineers to The Adjutant General: 

Replying to your confidential letter dated March 21, 1917, the follow- 
ing estimates are submitted. These estimates include those called for 
in 8 5 letter dated March 21. 1917 (no file number), subject Supplies 
and material for 500,000 volunteers.’ : 

Then, on page 180 I read: 

1. Replying to your confidential letter dated March 21, 1917 (A. G. O. 
2554258), the following estimates are submitted. hese estimates 
include those called for in your letter dated March 21, 1917 (no file 
number), subject Supplies and material for 500,000 volunteers.” 

Then, on page 182 appears the following from a letter ad- 
dressed by the Ordnance Office to The Adjutant General: 

1. In compliance with the instructions contained in letter from The 
Adjutant General's Office, dated March 26, 6, A. G. O. 2555146 
(9; O. 381.1/162), there are transmitted herewith estimates under the 

y bill, the fortification bill, and the sundry civil bill (Panama 
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Army and 500,000 volunteers). en eee ane RORE 

Also items addressed to The Adjutant General showing that 

up to that time the official order was for 500,000 volunteers. 

That was on March 28, 1917. Can you tell me at what time in 
the interval between then and now the policy was changed from 

volunteers to conscripts? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As near as I can say, it was on Satur- 
day night. [Laughter.] š 

I think I have what the gentleman has in mind. When it 
was believed that war was to be declared, the War Department 
determined at once to prepare estimates for an army consisting 
of 1,000,000 men. It was estimated that under the national 
defense act they were entitled to 242,000 men in the Regular 
Army; that under the National Guard they would get a num- 
ber, I think, equal to about 329,000 men, and then there were to 
be 500,000 men additional. In preparing the estimates the de- 
partment used the term “ volunteers” in a generic sense. There 
were to be 500,000 men outside of the Regular Army and the 
National Guard; and it was pointed out that the expense of 
paying, subsisting, organizing, and equipping the men would 
be the same, whether they were obtained through the volunteer 
system or through a selective draft. I think the terms used 
in the preparation of these estimates were used advisedly, in 
deference to the fact that Congress itself had not determined 
upon any system other than a possible volunteer system. I 
think that explains the use of these terms. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 4 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Les. 

Mr. DOWELL. As I understood the gentleman, he said he 
would raise the point of order if this amendment were of- 
fered to this bill at this time. Assuming now that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs would present such an amendment 
before this bill finally passes the House, would the gentleman 
then waive such a question of order and permit such an amend- 
ment to be considered? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can not say as to that. I think this 
bill will be passed in a few hours, and I think the Committee 
on Military Affairs will not have an opportunity to prepare an 
amendment within that time. The opportunity will be given 
for it to prepare that legislation, and the money will be pro- 
vided in accordance with law. Of course I have to make these 
points of order because that obligation falls upon me, inasmuch 
as I am in charge of the bill. I am in favor of these men going 
into training camps prior to the time of receiving their com- 
missions, but in conformity with my obligation to the House I 
shall be constrained to make a point of order against an 
amendment to accomplish what I personally would like very 
much to see done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

QUARTERMASTER CORPS, 

Pay of enlisted men, $15,114,328. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 12, line 8, strike out the sum of 
“$15,114,328 " and insert in lieu thereof ‘ $24,890,128." 

Tue CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SIGNAL CORPS, 

Pay of enlisted men, $3,016,216. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 12, line 11, strike out the sum of 
“ $3,016,216" and insert in liea thereof “ $5,309,896." 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 

Pay of enlisted men, $10,000,000. 

Mr, FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committ -ndment: Page 12, line 14, strike out “$10,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the sum - $18,748,060." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, $1,178,000: Provided, That no clerk, messenger, or laborer at 
headquarters of tacticai divisions, military departments, des, sery- 
ice schools, and office of the Chief of Staff shall be assigned to duty 
in any bureau in the War Department. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know whether 
these are all additional clerks to the present force? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are all additional. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Are they appointed from the civil-service 
certified lists or otherwise? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are all in the classified service 
and are appointed from the civil-service lists. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Here is an increase of a thousand clerks in 
that paragraph—1,024 clerks. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is a clerical force required for an 
Army of a million men. It is about a thousand clerks. 

Mr. ROBBINS. it Is 1.024. They are all appointed from the 
civil-service certified lists? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; from the civil-service certified 
list>. 

Mr. ROBBINS. And not by political influence? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. These are all in the classified 
service and appointed from the civil-service lists. There is no 
patronage in this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Clothing and camp and garrison equipage: For cloth, woolens, mate- 
rials, and for the purchase and manufacture of clothing for the Army, 
including enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserve and retired en- 
listed men when ordered to active duty, for issue and for sale at cost 
price according to the Army Lay rnn for payment for clothing not 
drawn dus to enlisted men on discharge; for altering and fitting cloth- 
ing, and washing and cleaning when necessary; for equipage, including 
authorized issues of toilet articles, barbers’ and tailors’ materials, for 
use of general prisoners confined at milita posts without pay or 
allowances and applicants for enlistments while held under observa- 
tion; issue of toilet kits to recruits upon their first enlistment, and 
issue of housewives te the y; for expenses of packing and handling. 
and similar necessaries; for a suit of citizen’s outer clothing, to cost 
not exceeding $10, to be tssued upon release from confinement to each 

risoner who has been confined under a court-mar sentence involy- 
ng dishonorable discharge; for indemnity to officers and men of the 
Army for clothing and bedding, etc„ destroyed since April 22, 1898, by 
order of medical officers of the Army for sanitary reasons, $231,- 
538,548.64. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the chairman, in view of the 
very large estimates, whether we have anything accurate, or are 
they more or less guesses? Here, for example, is an item of 
$231,000,000, and it ends with 64 cents. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is based upon obtaining certain 
supplies for a definite number of men, and there is a unit cost 
that is adopted, based upon experience, and that is calculated 
accurately. 

Mr. FESS. It would seem to me 
mated down to the last cent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It may vary a little, but it is calculated 
accurately for the number of men, based upon a unit cost. 

Mr. FESS, It deals in more than mere probability, then? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the Quartermaster’s Department 
estimates quite accurately the cost of these outfits. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without. objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Aviation: Fer aviation, including not to exceed $150,000 for the 
chase of land, and for procuring, producing, constructing, operating, 
preserving, storing, and handling aircraft, including rigid dirigibies, 
and appurtenances, maintenance of ft stations and experimental 
work In development of aviation for naval porposes, $11,000,000 : Pro- 
vided, That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy for drafting, clerical, 5 
and messenger service for aircraft stations shall not exceed $150,000, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee for some information relative to the $150,000 for the 
purchase of land, in line 22, on page 50. Is the land to be 
purchased at Pensacola? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They expect to establish a number of 
patrol stations, and, as I recollect now, this is for land on the 
Chesapeake, around Hampton Roads. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Is this a starter toward the pur- 
chase of the Jamestown Exposition site? ' 


that it could not be esti- 


ur- 


Mr. FITZGERALD, No; this is independent of that. The 

| Jamestown matter is not included in this bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Is it not true that it is the James- 
town site that certain people have been urging for a new avia- 

tion station? ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Jamestown matter was specifically 
requested, but was not included. My recollection is that the 
cost of the land proposed to be purchased at Jamestown is 
$1,400,000. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What is the necessity of starting 
a new aviation station at this time? Why can we not conduct 
this aviation work at Pensacola? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, They are establishing a number of patrol 
stations as a part of the active defense work. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the chairman of 
the committee that for some time there has been a movement 
on foot to get the Navy Department to take over the Jamestown 
Exposition grounds for one purpose or another. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Jamestown item is not in this bill. 
The specific request was made, but was not granted. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Has the land appropriated for in 
this item been selected? 

: 5 7 FITZGERALD, They have not located this particular 
and. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. They have not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; they thought they might need to 
buy some land. 

F eat KELLEY of Michigan. Is it to be in the vicinity of Nor- 
0 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They were unable to state just where 
this station was to be. It is not the Jamestown matter. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Is there anything in this bill 
that will prohibit the department from purchasing the James- 
town grounds, or is there any reason why under this bill they 
could not purchase a portion of the Jamestown grounds? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They could not purchase it with this 
amount. The price asked is $1,400,000. I would be very glad 
if they could purchase the Jamestown site for $150,000. I 
would not have any objection to that. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does not the chairman of the 
committee think that perhaps this is the first step toward the 
acquisition of the Jamestown land? A little of it now and then 
more later on? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have stated to the gentleman that I 
think not. The Jamestown proposition was specifically sub- 
mitted, and is not included in the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. This question of additional land 
for aviation purposes has been before the Naval Committee on 
several occasions, and the Naval Committee have not seen fit 
to include money for this purpose at any time. and I am in- 
clined to think that that committee has given the matter much 
more thorough consideration than the Committee on Appropria- 
tions can possibly have given it in so short a time and in the 
rush of other matters. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Navy Department requested un- 
limited authority to expend money for the purchase of land. 

Mr. BUTLER. At what point? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In the Chesapeake Bay region. 

Mr. BUTLER. T will make a point of order against that, if 
it is not too late. We have had that quarrel up for a long time, 

Mr, SHERLEY. The Committee on Appropriations were just 
as much determined not to enter into the purchase of the James- 
town Exposition grounds as were the members of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, and it was largely because we appreciated 
your opposition, and realized that it must be based upon proper 
grounds, that we would not listen to their proposal to carry, an 
item for that purpose; and this money is not intended, and will 
not be used, for purchasing the Jamestown Exposition grounds. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does not the gentleman think 
that if this $150,000 is used for the purchase of land in the 
Chesapeake Bay region, it will simply mean the beginning of a 
new aviation station and the abandonment of Pensacola, just 
as has been advocated for some little time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD Let me state to the gentleman this—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We have made a big investment 
at Pensacola, and now we are urged to abandon it apparently 
and to start a new station at Jamestown or some place near 
Norfolk. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was in error. It is intended to estab- 
lish 11 patrol stations. They wish to obtain tracts of about 
40 acres at each of these different places and to construct the 
hangars and other buildings. It is estimated that the cost of 
each station will not exceed $300,000, They hope to get the 
land donated in some places. It is estimated that it may cost 
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$10,000 or $15,000 for land at these different places. The de- 
partinent asked that they be given unlimited authority to spend 


money for the purchase of land. I am not able to say whether 
it is absolutely essential as a military necessity to patrol our 
casts with aeroplanes at this time. All the military experts 
of the Government say so. I am not in a position to resist an 
appropriation for what the military experts are unanimously 
agreed on. I would not set up my judgment against theirs, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman states that the 
$150,000 is not to be expended at one place? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Jamestown Exposition matter was 
specifically outlined, and authority was requested. The com- 
mittee investigated the matter, and after we had finished I con- 
ferred with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Paporrr], 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs. I submitted to 
him the statement made before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions as to the necessity and desirability and importance of 
acquiring that site. He took that statement and examined it. 
He then obtained for ine the statements that have been made 
at different times before the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
as the result of those conferences the Committee on Appropria- 
tions refused to recommend an appropriation to purchase and 
to improve the Jamestown site. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I understand the statement of 
the chairman to be that this entire sum of money is not to be 
expended in one place. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it is not. 
that statement. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, Would the gentleman object to 
an amendment by the way of a proviso being put in to prevent 
the purchase of the Jamestown site? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will state what it is for and let the 
committee determine that. I had rather not have the James- 
town site mentioned in it. ` 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not want a new station 
started there until the matter can be fully considered. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think an attempt would he 
made to acquire the Jamestown site under this provision. The 
amounted requested for the Jamestown site purchase was 
$1,400,000 for, I think, 440 acres. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Jamestown site, I understand, has over 
400 acres. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Three hundred and twenty, and a hun- 
dred and some odd acres additional toward the channel. The 
entire tract was proposed to be bought. This is not for that 
purpose. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will say, as has been stated, that it is not 
intended for that purpose. It would be a gross abuse of the 
freedom we are allowing the department if it was made the 
medium for subsequently acquiring that land. I do not belicve 
the Navy Department would be guilty of that breach of confi- 
dence—and I say this in order that the Recorp may show what 
is in the minds of the committee and of Congress. s 

‘Mr. FITZGERALD. If we could acquire that property that 
has been suggested by the Navy Department for $150,000, I 
think we would get a good bargain. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If we start with $150,000 and 
make that investment in the property at Jamestown, it will be 
only one more step to go ahead and buy the rest subsequently. 
X do not think we should embark on the matter of buying land 
without knowing the ultimate purpose of the transaction, 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know so much about the Navy 
people, because I have appropriated less for them, but the Army 
never violates an understanding such as I am now stating. We 
repeatedly appropriate millions of dollars which, under the lan- 
guage of the appropriation, the Army could use for a purpose 
other than stated, but they never do it. I have no doubt but 
that the Navy will have the same high regard for the under- 
standing on which such appropriations are made. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This money is to acquire several tracts 
at different stations, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert 
an amendment at the end of line 5, page 51, as follows: “Pro- 
vided, That no part of this sum shall be used to purchase the 
Jamestown site or any portion thereof.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 51, after iine 5, insert “Provided further, That no part of this 
roe a sopli be used for the purchase of the Jamestown site or any part 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Michigan to the fact that this appropriation of $150,000 
is for drafting clerks and inspection and messenger service. Of 
course that could not be used for the purchase of land, anway. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Where would the amendment come 

in to make it effective? 


I inadvertently made 


Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman's proviso should come at 
the end of line 5, page 51, after the $11,000,000. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to modify my amendment in that respect by putting it 
at the end of line 5, page 51. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the modification of 
the amendment as stated by the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, would it annoy the gentleman 
from New York if I asked him a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I will yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is proposed by the Navy Department to 
acquire territory for aviation fields, which has given us some 
concern, and we have made some investigation, It is intended 
to purchase aviation fields along the coast to be used for the 
training of men to fly and for the use of flying machines, and at 
the same time afford protection to the coast. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Primarily as patrol stations. 

Mr. BUTLER. After the war is over we will have on hand 
these 10 places. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have to erect hangars. > 

Mr. BUTLER. I hoped that they might be able to rent these 
fields so that we might sometime get rid of them. It is my 
contention that we have too many fields and too many lands and 
not enough ships to sail the seas. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman will appreciate the fact 
that out of the $16,000,000—— ` 
Mr. BUTLER. I appreciate it, but I anticipate that the war 


is going to end sometime, and after the war is over I do not 


want too many fields on hand, for I know the enormous expense 
that is required to maintain them. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Instrument and supplies: Supplies for seamen's quarters and for 
the purchase*of all other articles of equipage at home and abroad and 
for the payment of labor in equipping vessels therewith and manufac- 
ture of such articles in the several navy Fats, all pilotage and towage 
ships of war; canal tolls, wharfage, dock and port charges, and other 
necessary incidental expenses of a similar nature; services and mate- 
rials in repairing, correcting, 8 und renas compasses on 
shore and on board ship; nautical and astronomical instruments and 
repairs to same; libraries for ships of war, professional books, school- 
books, and papers; maintenance of gunnery and other training classes; 
compasses, compass fittings, including binnacles, tripods, and other ap- 

ndages of ship's compasses; logs and other appliances for measuring 
he ship’s way, and leads and other appliances for sounding; photo- 
graphs, phot phic instruments and materials, printing outfit and 
materials; and for the necessary civillan electricians for gyrocompass 
testing and inspection, $5,743,440. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I think language of this kind does not ap- 
pear in the regular naval appropriation bill. Can the chair- 
man give me some idea of how this sum was arrived at? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That language is in the regular appro- 
priation bill. They are the supplies based upon the theory that 
the enlisted strength is to be increased 250,000 men. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, I do not recall any heading of 
this kind appearing in the regular naval bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, If the gentleman has the regular naval 
appropriation bill he will see that this is the identical language. 

The Clerk read as follows: 8 

Naval training station, Great Lakes: Maintenance of naval training 
station: Labor and material; general care, repairs, and improvements 
of grounds, buildings, and plers; street car fare; purchase and mainte- 
nance of live stock and attendance on same; motor-propelled vehicles, 
wagons, carts, implements, and tools, and repairs to same, including * 
the maintenance, repair, and operation of one motor-propelled passen- 
ger carryin vehicle and one horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicle to 

used only for oficial purposes; fire apparatus and extinguishers; 
e implements; models and other articles needed in instruction 
of apprentice scamen ; printing outfit and material, and maintenance of 
same; heating and lighting and repairs to power-plant equipment, dis- 
tributing mains, tunnel, and conduits; stationery, books, schoolbooks, 
and periodicals; washing; packing boxes and materials; lectures and 
suitable entertainments for apprentice seamen; and all other contin- 
gent expenses: Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this appropri- 
ation under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy for clerical, 
drafting, inspection, and messenger service shall not exceed 4,500; in 
all, naval training station 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. On page 56, line 17, I notice that the dollar mark is 
omitted before the figures “ 4,500.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There should be a dollar mark inserted 
there. : 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Marrs] 
called my attention to it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move to amend by inserting the dol- 
lar mark before the figures “ 4,500,” in line 17, page 56. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


—— 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 56, line 17, insert the dollar mark before the figures “ 4,500.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Contingent, Bureau of Yards and Docks: For contingent expenses 
and minor extensions and improvements of public works at navy yards 
and stations, $750,000. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to 
lines 22, 23, and 24, on page 59. That carries an appropriation 
of $750,000 for “minor extensions and improvements” in the 
navy yards. It does not ‘seem to me that they can be very 
„ minor extensions,” as the amount carried for this purpose in 
the last regular appropriation bill is only $75,000. What is this 
large sum of money to be used for? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this bill carries, for in- 
stance, $49,000,000 for the arming and equipping of a thousand 
merchant ships. Work in the navy yards is to be rushed, and 
every yard is to be utilized to its utmost capacity. A great 
many minor improvements that ordinarily would not be deemed 
essential must be made at this time if these yards are to be 
made efficient. We must expend money to make the yards as 
efficient as possible for two reasons. One is that it will mate- 
rially lessen the cost of the work and, secondly, it will greatly 
increase the speed with which the work can be done. A track 
now might be located in one place that would not be the most 
efficient arrangement possible, yet the yard could get along 
with it. Now, it is proposed to arrange the various devices 
so as to make them the most efficient possible, and when we 
realize that between the amount carried in this bill and thé 
amount carried in the naval appropriation bill, one thousand 
million dollars is to be expended for the Navy, that we are to 
commandeer practically every shipbuilding plant in the country, 
$750,000 is an insignificant sum to make possible the utilization 
in the most efficient manner possible of our own plants. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I call the chairman's attention 
to the fact that this $750,000 is for only minor extensions and 
improvements. ‘There are millions carried in the last appro- 
priation bill for the purposes suggested by the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The last appropriation bill carries $75,- 
000 for this purpose. A great number of arrangements have 
to be made. We are going to build a great number of destroy- 
ers and submarines in the yards, and it is necessary to provide 
accommodations and facilities that would not be contemplated 
or thought of under ordinary conditions, and it seems to me 
the part of economy to make possible the utilization of these 
plants in the most effective manner possible. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Is the gentleman able to give any 
details as to the character of the improvements and in what 
yards the expenditures are to be made? I am asking this be- 
cause the regular appropriation bill carries millions for these 
yards. > 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Rear Admiral Harris was not able to 
point out with very great definiteness the particular things that 
are to bè done. Every day matters are coming up and being 
suggested, changes that must be made. It is to be admitted 
that to some extent he could not anticipate what they were, 
Some of it would be for dredging at places where unexpectedly 
deeper water would be required to utilize tonnage that pre- 
viously was not needed. It is largely a maintenance item for 
these yards, to be utilized as never before contemplated. The 
fact of the matter is that, considering all that is to be done, the 
- shipbuilding facilities are to be overtaxed in attempting to turn 
out the things that are required. No one can tell on a matter 
of this kind. It is largely a guess; but the committee believes 
on this kind of an item that we could not take a chance. We 
felt that we ought to put this sum at the disposal of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks so that there would not be any question as 
to the best results. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Depots for coal and other fuel: Toward fuel-oil storage, including not 
to exceed $100,000 for the purchase of land, $1,500,000. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to lines 6 to 8—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The statement was made, but it was 
confidential, and we did not even print it in the confidential 
hearings. It is a reserve supply of fuel of the Navy and can 
not be made public. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
turn to lines 6 to 8. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 


I ask unanimous consent to re- 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
about the $750,000 for the improvement of the power plant 
systems in lines 6, 7, and 8, and I want to say, to the chairman 
of the committee in the last bill we appropriated for, these 
power plants $2,230,000. } 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I know the committee did. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Was that sum found to be in- 
sufficient, and is this to make up the Ueficiency, or are there 
some new improvements contemplated? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are a number of new activities, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We considered the new activi- 
ties, and, so far as we could we sought to anticipate the needs 
of these yards in reference to power plants when we made 
up the last regular appropriation bill for the Navy. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are some needs, I will be very glad 
to tell the gentleman, that ought not to be stated for the Rxo- 
orp touching the need of certain facilities in connection with 
power plants and the activities of the navy yards. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It does not occur to me that the 
question of power plants—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are utilizing these plants to a 
capacity never before used, and in some places they are going 
to increase the existing plant; in other places they wish to 
make connection with outside power plants. Now, in some of 
these instances it will be necessary to install transformers and 
reducers and distributing systems and do a number of things 
in order to utilize the plant. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know that the gentleman is advising us 
properly, and the program of this department for its extension 
should not go into the public record; but was this plan placed 
before the gentleman and his committee? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not, in this instance, in the utmost 
detail—no; but sufficiently to justify, as we think, the appro- 
priation. : 

Mr. BUTLER. I asked the question so we might know what 
the gentleman and his committee think, and I understand the 
committee was satisfied. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In view of the information sup- 
plied me by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] pri- 
vately, I will withdraw the request for a more detailed ex- 
planation for the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Medical department: For surgeons’ necessaries for vessels in com- 
mission, navy yards, naval stations, Marine Corps, and for the civil 
establishment at the several naval napis navy yards, naval medical 
supply depots, Naval Medical School, Washington, and Naval Academy, 
and toward the accumulation of a reserve supply of medical stores, 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the indulgence of the com- 
mittee to discuss for a moment an item further along in the 
bill. I expect to be called away on important official duties in 
a moment and will possibly not be here when the item is 
reached, and I would like to call the attention of members of 
the committee to the item at the bottom of page 79 now. 

The CHAIRMAN. .Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is in reference to the court of ap- 
peals building, District of Columbia. An appropriation was 
made last winter of $5,000 for the rent of temporary quarters 
for the office of the recorder of deeds, because of the fact that 
it was necessary for the recorder of deeds to move out of the 
old court building, that is being repaired, and find new quar- 
ters. It is now proposed to repeal that appropriation of $5,000 
and to expend $12,000 for the purpose of improving and finish- 
ing the third floor of the building on Judiciary Square, occu- 
pied by the court of appeals for the accommodation of the 
office of the recorder of deeds. I called the attention of the 
members of the committee to it when the committee considered 
the report of the subcommittee. I have further investigated 
the matter as I then said I would. I visited the court of 
appeals building and the office of the recorder of deeds to-day, 
and I find this to be the situation: The office of the recorder 
of deeds occupies a floor space of about 6,500 square feet on 
the ground floor of the old court building on Judiciary Square. 
That space consists of two large rooms and half a dozen 
smaller ones. There are 6,500 feet of floor space. The space 
that it is proposed to improve at the expenditure of $12,000 is 
the unimproved space on the third floor of the new courthouse 
building on Judiciary Square, built a few years ago for the use. 
of the court of appeals. £ 3 
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The only space left there is a space that never was intended 
to be finished and utilized for office purposes. There are two: 
arcas of 25 feet width and 65 feet long, one on either side of 
the building and joined by a dark brick tunnel 50 feet long. 
These spaces are lighted only on one side. They are right 
under the roof. They have dead walls at either end. Together 
they furnish only half the space the recorder now has; They 
would not furnish him room enough in the way of dead walls. 
against which to place his present files. In my opinion the ac- 
commodations would be exceedingly unsatisfactory, it being 
very difficult to ventilate this space, and it never could be 
finished and improved so as to be satisfactory for permanent 
office purposes. So much from the standpoint of the recorder 
of deeds, and while I understand the recorder of deeds is will- 
ing to take this space, in my opinion he could not utilize it in 
a way that would be very satisfactory to him or the public. 
But, in addition to that, in order to reach this space it will be 
necessary for the public, the many people visiting the office of 
the recorder of deeds, to come into the main door of the court 
building, traverse a hallway of considerable length, then turn 
and traverse a still longer one the entire width of the building. 
This brings one to a small deliberately moving elevator. Mount- 
Ing to the third floor one finds to the right a cell-like apartment, 
25 by 65, lighted only on one side, while a 50-foot tunnel leads 
to a like space on the other side of the building. 

The public passing in and out through that court building, 
right in front of the main door of the court room, would un- 
doubtedly make considerable noise, create more or less con- 
fusion, all of which would be annoying to the court. The public 
would find it difficult to find its way through those corridors, 
until it got accustomed to them, to the foot of this elevator 
shaft, where they would embark in this slow-moving elevator, 
which is very proper for a court but not at all of the sort 
needed in an office building where the public comes and goes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

„„ Has the gentleman any alternative propo- 
sition 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I think there will be no difficulty in 
the recorder of deeds finding space for $5,000 for his accommo- 
dation. In fact, he ean now rent fireproof space right on 
Judiciary Square, but he does not care to have it because it is 
on several floors, He could get other space, but I understand 
does not like it because it is too high up. 

Now, I have in mind, and I desire to have the chairman of 
the committee particularly give his attention to this, a space 
that I think they could occupy, and which I think is very much 
better located for the recorder of deeds than his present location. 
That is the ground floor of the post-office building. I was in 
that building the other day and went about through the lower 
floor of that building, vacated by the city post office a short time 
ago, and found that that splendid first floor was occupied almost 
entirely as file and storage space. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not used at all except for storage? 

Mr. MONDELL. Simply for storage. Now, the recorder of 
deeds’ office ought to be down town. I am told the recorder of 
deeds does not feel that way about it, because they have dwelt 
in the atmosphere of the courts until they have the idea that 
the office of the recorder of deeds is more important to the court 
than it is to the general public. As a matter of fact anybody 
who has had anything to do with that sort of thing knows that 
10 people visit the office of the recorder of deeds relative to 
ordinary transactions in real estate where 1 visits the office 
with a view of looking up the record of deeds in connection with 
a case in the court. They ought to be down town, They ought 
“to be in the Municipal Building. There is this room on the 
first floor of the post-office building. At any rate, I think it 
would be a waste of public money to spend $12,000 to finish the 
attic of the Court of Appeals Building, two separated areas under 
the sloping roof in that great building, for the use of an office 
which ought to be on the ground floor, wherever it is, easily 
accessible to the public, and which, in my opinion, ought to be 
down town. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
for one minute more. Is there dbjection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to ask 
to strike out this item. I simply want to have the committee 
have it in mind so that if later in the consideration of the bill 
it is clear what should er ean be done we can do it. I have 
talked with the Superintendent of the Capitel, Mr. Woods, about 
it. He has charge of these improvements, and thinks it will be 


necessary to-move these offices in order that he may carry om 
the work of remodeling the court building. They will have no 
difficulty, if they want to accommodate themselves to the situa- 
tion, in finding space for their office. And the appropriation 
has already been made for that purpose, and we ought to spend 
the money for that purpose unless we use the reom in the Post 
Office Building. 

In any event we should not spend $12,000 to finish rooms that 
never will be permanently used for business purposes, and ought 
never to be used for those purposes at all. If we spend this 
money, the rooms would only be used for a short time. This 
extra space in the Court of Appeals Building will soon be 
needed by the court for storage and other purposes, and for 
those purposes the space does not need to be finished. It is in 
condition now that the court can use it for storage purposes and 
other purposes that in the very near future will be found neces- 
sary and essential, Without spending a dollar it can be used 
for those purposes and it should be left in its present condition 
until the court needs the space. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provisions, Navy: For provisions and commuted rations for the 
seamen and marines, which commuted rations may be paid to caterers 
of messes, in case of death or desertion, upon orders of the command- 
ing officers, commuted rations for officers on sea duty (other than 
commissioned officers of the line, Medical and Pay Corps, chaplains, 
chief boatswains, chief nners, chief carpenters, chief machinists, 
chief pay clerks, and chief s sailmakers) and midshipmen, and commuted 
rations stopped on account of sick in hospital and credited at the 
rate of 50 cents per ration to the naval hospital fund; subsistence of 
officers and men unavoidably detained or absent from vessels to which 
attached under orders (daring which subsistence rations to be stopped 
on board anie and no credit for commutation therefor to be given) ; 
subsistence of men on detached duty ; subsistence of officers and men 
of the Coast Guard and Lighthouse Services while cooperating with 
the Navy in so far as the regular appropriations for these services are 
insufficient therefor: subsistence of 0 rs and men of the naval 
auxiliary service; subsistence of members of the Naval Reserve Force 
during 3 of active service; and for subsistence of female nurses 
and Navy and Marine Corps general courts-martial prisoners undergo- 
ing imprisonment with sentences of dishonorable harge from the 
service at the expiration of such confinement: Provided, t the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is authorized to commute rations for such general 
courts-martial prisoners in such amounts as seem to him proper, which, 
mee vary in accordance with the location of the naval prisop, but 
which shall in no case exceed 30 cents diem for each ration so 
commuted; and for the purchase of United States Army emergency 
rations as required; in all, $31,740,992.45. 

Mr. MANN. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose this item carries the purchase «of 
rations for the Navy, does it not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It says, “For provisions and commuted rations,” 
and so forth. This is the item that buys the food for the en- 
listed men, is it not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the Committee 
on Appropriations, It is a wonderful committee. They have 
given careful consideration to this bill. In the midst of the 
problems of the advancing cost of living this committee has 
been able to figure out the cost of living in the Navy to a cent, 
and it brings in an appropriation of $81,740,992.45. Not many 
committees of the House could be so accurate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, the committee is to be com- 
mended for that. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I am doing—commending. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Read! 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Buildings: For an addition to Isherwood Hall, $300,000. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last werd for the purpose of getting some information 
respecting Isherwood Hall. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Isherwood Hall is the building contain- 
ing the study halls and recitation rooms, and this is to provide 
for additional instruction facilities for the additional cadets 
previously authorized. The naval appropriation bill, as I under- 
stand, carries an appropriation for the enlargement of Bancroft 
Hall, which is a dormitory building. This is to enlarge Isher- 
wood Hall, which is a class room or school building. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations that, as a member of the Naval 
Committee, this is the first time that I have ever heard of any 
need of additions for recitation purposes at the Nayal Academy. 


Mr.. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
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It has never been. called to the attention of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and it certainly has not grown out of any war 
conditions. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is the first time I have ever heard 
of it. But what is the use of providing for an additional num- 
ber of cadets and for commissioning them if you have no place 
to educate them? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, But we are graduating two classes 
this year and they will soon be out of there, and we have pro- 
vided for additional cadets only to take the place of those 
classes graduated ahead of time. No extra schoolrooms will 
be needed on that account. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have provided for additional mid- 
shipmen. The appointments will come due in a short time. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. But there will be only three 
classes there next year. Besides it does not seem to me that 
the Naval Academy authorities should come to the Naval Com- 
mittee and get part of their needs taken care of and say noth- 
ing about other needs, which the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations ‘says have grown out of the same general 
situation. We should have had the whole story. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I will say the addition is needed be- 
cause they have a very largely increased number of midship- 
men and they will need this recitation room. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. I do not think additional rooms 
are needed on that account, for the reason stated a moment ago. 
How soon will the building be erected? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In about eight months, as I understand, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not think this item should 
remain in the bill, but if the Committee on Appropriations can 
stand for it, I ean. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
(Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
. ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To provide by cooperation of the Bureau of Standards, the War 
Department, the Navy Department, and the Council of National De- 
fense, for the standardization and testing of the standard gauges, 
screw threads, and standards required in manufacturing throughout 
the United States, and to calibrate and test such standard gauges. 
screw threads, and standards, including necessary equipment, rental 
in Washington and elsewhere, direction of temporary structures, office 
expenses, books of reference and 5 personal services in the 
District of Columbia and in the field, and all other necessary items not 
included in the foregoing, $150,000. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. NORTON. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether these appropriations under the Bureau of 
Standards are really for war emergencies? Are they necessary 
and usual appropriations for that bureau, or are they occa- 
sioned by the present war? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. These items are to enable the Bureau 
of Standards to be utilized to the fullest extent possible by the 
military establishments, due to the conditions growing out of 
the war. R a 

Mr. NORTON. A total of $435,000 is asked for. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Thirty-five thousand dollars of it is for 
the equipment of the chemical laboratory, due to the increased 
costs which have taken place recently. Four hundred thousand 
dollars is to enable the bureau to do work of a very important 
character in connection with the Army and Navy Establish- 
ments. . 

Mr. NORTON. Every department here seems to have deemed 
it necessary or timely to ask for an additional appropriation. 
The committee thinks that this is really necessary? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think that this is probably the most 
important work that can be done, and by having the Bureau 
of Standards do the scientific work required it will mean great 
economy eventually. For instance, it has been ascertained that 
the Army blanket, which is made wholly of wool, does not keep 
the men warm. There is a desire to ascertain what particular 
combination is best for the Army blanket. That questicn will 
be worked out scientifically by the Bureau of Standards. 

There are a number of questions in connection with the 
standardization of parts for aeréplanes, and different matters 
in which I undertake to say that the services rendered by the 
Bureau of Standards will be immensely valuable. They are 
being called on continuously, both by the War Department and 
the Navy Department, for information of an extremely valu- 
able character. 

I will call attention to the fact that heretofore the lenses for 
field glasses and other optical instruments have been obtained 


I stand for a great many iniquities. 
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in Germany. They can not be obtained there now, and the 
Bureau of Standards is engaged in testing and investigating 
regarding the character of lenses possible to be obtained in the 
United States. : 

Mr. NORTON, The reason why I made this inquiry is that 
it seems to me, just as an ordinary individual, that every de- 
partment of the Government is taking advantage of the pres- 
ent situation, and every one seems to be crying for more} 
money; and unless there is watchful care of the funds of the 
Government there is going to be great extravagance, and in“ 
view of the large appropriations here, it seems to me that some’ 
of them are ridiculous. i 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is nothing in this bill to indicate 
that they have been getting excessive appropriations, because’ 
outside of the Army and Navy there is very little money in this 
bill for any of the other departments. And what is in this 
bill results entirely from the emergency of the war. 

Mr. NORTON. I trust this money will be put to good use, 
but I am free to say that it seems to me to be very much of anj 
extravagance. | 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In line 3, page 81, I desire to offer an 
amendment to strike out the word “ direction” and insert the 
word “ erection.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 81, line 3, strike out “ direction“ 
word “ erection.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The last paragraph speaks of the standardization of 
gauges, screw threads, and so forth. I understand it is the 
intention to make the Bureau of Standards the court of last, 
resort to which all the standards to be used in different parts 
of the country, for instance, in the manufacture of ammunition 
and arms, will be brought. In this manufacture a great num- 
ber of very finely constructed gauges are necessary. Is it the in- 
tention to have one complete set of these master gauges at the 
Bureau of Standards by which others may be tested? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘To have the standards fixed there and 
test others for all the manufacturers. I think the gentleman 
from Connecticut appreciates the importance of this, 

Mr. TILSON. I certainly do. I think it is one of the most 
important things in the whole bill. As the gentleman will re- 
call, when the sundry civil bill was here I moved an amendment 
for $150,000 for this very purpose, the same amount that the 
gentleman has here. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Perhaps the gentleman is responsible 
for this. I do not know. ? 

Mr. TILSON. It is the same amendment that I offered, ex- 
cept that I cut it down to $50,000 in order to get the gentleman 
to accept it at that time. I am glad it is going in now at 
$150,000, 

Mr. FITZGERALD, It is certainly an important matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

For statjonery for the use of: the committees and officers of the 
House, fiscal year 1917, $1,000, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Committee amendment: Page 81, after line 14, insert: “To 
widow of Henry I. Helgesen, late a Representative from the 
North Dakota, $7,500." > 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of-the bill. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I ask unanimous consent to return to 
page 11, line 18, for the purpose of striking out a superfluous 
cipher in the amount of $9,000,000, which is printed “ $9,-' 
000,0000.” ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to return to page 11, line 18, for the pur- 
pose of offering the amendment indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 


and insert in lieu thereof the, 


gay the 
tate of 


I move to strike out the last cipher in 


the $9,000,0000,” in line 18, there being four ciphers in the last 
period instead of three. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
700087900 oe line 18, strike out the cipher at the end of the sum of 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move that the committee do now rise 
and report the bill to the House with the amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 


ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill |: 


(H. R. 8971) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in appropriations for the Military and Naval Establishments on 
account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes, and had directed him to report the same 
to the House with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move the previous question on the bill 
and amendments to the final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The. bill as amended was ordered to De engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall want a roll call on this bill, 
and I suggest to the gentleman from New York that he ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the passage of the bill be 
taken immediately after the reading of the Journal to-morrow. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote on the passage of the bill take place immediately 
after the reading of the Journal to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that a vote be taken on the passage of this bill 
to-morrow immediately after the reading of the Journal and the 
disposition of matters oñ the Speaker’s table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. TALBOTT, by uanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 

sence for five days, on account of sickness. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bill of the following title: 

H. R. 2893. 
Criminal Code. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendment to the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, had requested a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives on said bill and the amendment thereto, and had 
appointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrencock, and Mr. WARREN 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the business in order under the rule to-morrow. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the business on Calendar Wed- 
nesday for fo-morrow. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. HorttneswortH, by unanimous consent, was given leave 
to withdraw from the files of the House without leaving copies 
papers in the case of John Meehan (H. R. 8876, Invalid Pensions, 
64th Cong.), no adverse report having been made thereon. 

INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 3545, for the increase of 
the Military Establishment, disagree to the Senate amendment, 
nnd agree to the conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
3545, disagree to the Senate amendment, and agree to the con- 
ference asked for. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLOOD. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know if the House will have an opportunity to vote on the pro- 
hibition provisions of the bill? 


LY——106 


An act to amend section 10 of chapter 2 of the | 


Mr. DENT. I can not state what is going to be the result of 
the conference. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is all one amendment. 

Mr. MANN. There is but one amendment. 

Mr. DENT. The Senate merely substituted their bill for the 


House bill. There is only one amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
if we will have an opportunity to vote on the so-called Roose- 
yelt amendment or provision in the Senate bill? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I can not state what is going to 
happen. We have not yet been in conference. 

Mr. MANN. There is only one amendment. It is not possible 
to have a separate vote on any particular part of that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will a motion be in order to agree to that 
provision jn the Senate substitute for the House bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not at this time. There is no disagree- 
ment yet. 

The SPEAKER. We have not yet disagreed to the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would like to be recognized when that mo- 
tion is in order. I do not wish to lose my rights. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
pipes: Mr. Dent, Mr. Frecps, Mr. Quin, Mr. Kaun, and Mr. 

NTHONY. 


INVITATION TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE ALLIES. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have been requested by a num- 
ber of Members of the House to ask the Speaker to invite the 
two visiting commissioners of the allies to this country to visit 
the House of Representatives at such times as may be con- 
venient for them, and to make a unanimous request that when 
they do come the House take a recess for 30 minutes so that 
Members may receive them. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the Speaker of the House invite the commis- 
sioners of the allies to visit the House at such times as may be 
convenient to them, and that the House take a recess of 30 min- 
utes at such times to receive them. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation from ‘the President of the United States, transmitting 
the credentials of the two Commissioners from the Philippine 
Islands, which was ordered printed and read, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 28, 1917. 


The ‘honorable the SPEAKER or THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

My Dear Mr, SPEAKER: Permit me to hand you the credentials of 
the Hon. Troporo R. YANGco and the Hon. Jame C. pp VEYRA, elected 
Resident Commissioners to the United States by the Philippine Legis- 
lature on January 10, 1917, under the provisions of the act of Congress 

approved August 29, 1916, entitled “An act to declare the purpose 
the people of the United States as to the future political status of 
the people of the 3 Islands, and to provide a more autonomous 
government for those islands.” 
Very sincerely, Wooprow WILSON. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Commissioners may be permitted to have seats on the floor 
of the House. The rule does not provide for seats for the 
Commissioners, but they have heretofore been given seats by 
unanimous consent. X 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that the Commissioners of the Philippine Islands 
have seats on the floor of the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
an address delivered by Hon. Theodore W. Noyes, editor of the 
Washington Star, before the Washington Board of Trade on 
April 27, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

~ ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 


pow adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, May 2, 1917, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: ` 

1. A letter from the Seeretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
tentative draft of a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to transfer the old Subtreasury property at San Francisco, 
Cal., to the War Department for the use of the Engineer Corps, 
etc. (H. Doc. No. 107); to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of War submitting 


estimates of appropriations required by the War Department. 


for the service of the fiscal year 1917-18 (H. Doc. No. 108).; 
to the Committees on Military Affairs and Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 62) authorizing the President to take over for 
the United States the possession and title of vessels of any 
subject or citizen of any nation with which the United States 
may be at war, and for other purposes, reported the same with 
an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 37), which said 
joint resolution and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 70) authorizing 
the erection, on the public grounds in the city ef Washington, 
D. C., of a statue of James Buchanan, a former President of 
the United States, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 38), which said joint resolution and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3932) to prohibit the manu- 
facture, distribution, storage, use, and possession in time of 
war of explosives, providing regulations fer the safe manu- 
facture, distribution, storage, use, and possession of the same, 
and for other purposes, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 39), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee ef the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 4001) further extending 
the time for the repayment of certain Spanish War revenue 
taxes erroneously collected; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 4002) providing for the 
purchase or condemnation of a site for a target range at or 
near Great Pieee Meadows, in the State of New Jersey; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 4008) providing 
for the purehase of a site and the erection thereon of a publie 
building at Wellsville, in the State of Ohio; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4004) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at East Palestine, 
in the 5 of Ohio; to the Committee om Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 4005) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate to the citizens of Talihina, 
Okla., a bronze or brass cannon; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 4006) to provide 
for the erection of a statue to Maj. Gen. George Armstrong Custer 
+ his birthplace in New Rumley, Ohio; to the Committee on the 

ibrary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bil (H. R. 4007) for the relief of | 
Peabody & Stearns; to the Committee on Claims: 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 77) 
providing for a commission to make investigation and report to 
the Congress emergency legislation enacted by the several Euro- 
pean countries now engaged in war; to the Committee om Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. TALANIXNAOLE: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, favoring the appointment of bona fide resi- 


dents of the Territory to office in the Territory ; to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
California, inyiting Arthur J. Balfour, British foreign secre- 
tary ; Marshal Joffre, of France; and Marquis De Chambrun, of 
France, to visit the Middle West and the Pacific coast as the 
guests of the Nation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 4008) granting a pension 
to Lemuel S. Darr ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4009} granting a pension to Solomon Mor- 
ris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4010) to reimburse D. Dale Condit, of the 
United States Geological Survey, of Washington, . D. C., for 
moneys expended in the payment of a damage claim; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 4011) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles H. Howell; to the Committee om Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: A bill (H. R. 4012) granting a 
pension to John Demey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 4013) for the 
relief of Wickliff Fry for horse lost while hired by the United 
States. Geological Survey ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 4014) for the 
relief of Jerry V. Crane; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania : A bill (H. R. 4015) for the 
relief of the MeClintic-Marshall Construction Co.; to the Com- 
miftee on Claims. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 4016) granting a pen- 
sion to Wilber S. Chapman; to the Committee on Tensions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4017) granting an 
increase of pension to Marcellus Teeters; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 4018) granting an increase of 
2 to Samuel Shoup; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request}: Petition of members of the 
faculty and students of the University of Missouri, recom- 
mending a fiscal policy to be followed in raising money to 
finance the war; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Missouri Food Conven- 
tion, in the matter of the food situation facing this country 
aad urging industrial preparedness; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petiton of Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, of Camden, N. J., composed of Americans of foreign 
birth or extraction, pledging fullest. devotion and support to the 
—ꝗ—.— States of America; to the Committee on Military 

a 

Also, memorial of First Presbyterian Church of Merchant- 
ville, N. J., urging national prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER af Wiseonsin: Memorial of sundry citizens 
of Edgerton, Wis., pledging themselves. to do what they ean to 
aid the Gevernment in the present crisis; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Protest against a stamp tax 


by R. E. Coggins Drug Co., James Pharmacy, W. L. Helke, and 


C. J. Peters, all of Sacramento, Cal; to the Committee on 


| Ways and Means. 


Also, protest signed by 18 members of the California State 
Senate, 37 members of the Assembly, and by J. B. Rooney, Otto 
G. Koch, E. A. Palm, and W. F. Pierson, of Sacramento County, 
Cal., against prohibition of manufacture of beer during the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of the National Association of 
Cotten Manufacturers, relative to taxing incomes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
| York, relative to conservation of tonnage for American foreign 
‘trade; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Memorial of Haledon (N. J.) Fire Com- 
pany, No. 1, pledging loyalty and support to the President and 
Congress ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Onalaska (Wis.) Woman's Club, 


‘favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs. 
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By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of Miami Club, of New 
York City, N. Y., favoring the granting of home rule to Ireland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. , 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Union Club of Boston, 
the Yale Club of New York City, and the Republican Club of 
New York City, pledging support to the President and urging 
universal military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of Mennonites of Paso Robles, Cal., 
against military training and service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HILL: Memorial of New Haven County Medical As- 
sociation of New Haven, Conn., relative to the patent on sal- 
varsan; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of the Presbyterian 
Church of Cadiz and Hopedale, Ohio, in favor of national pro- 
hibition as a war measure; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the John H. Jones Dis- 
tributing Agency, of Baltimore, Md., against stamp tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Canned Goods Exchange of Baltimore, 
Md., favoring passage of selective draft; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Second Division, United Women of Mary- 
land, favoring passage of the Kenyon-Sims bill, House bill 
3107, relative to race-gambling bets; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also. petition of Maryland Canners’ Association, Aberdeen, 
Md., favoring passage of Senate bill 1867; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Telegrams from George A. Magney and 
Carl E. Herring, of Omaha, Nebr., protesting against the pro- 
posed change in the rate of postage on second-class mail matter ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, telegram from Mr. S. R. McKelvie, of Lincoln, Nebr., 
favoring the zone system in the postal rates on second-class 
mail matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of Watertown (N. Y.) Grange, No. 7, 
Patrons of Husbandry, favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of sundry citizens of Oneida, N. Y., favoring 
adoption of an antipolygamy amendment to the Constitution; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. a 

Also, memorial of the Humanitarian Club of New York City, 
favoring woman suffrage ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. RAKER: Petition of George Hewlett, president of |. 


California Hop Brewers’ Association, protesting against pro- 
hibition of brewing of beer as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Joint Military Engineering Committee of 
the United States, asking that all new units of Engineer troops 
be organized and maintained by the War Department; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of Highland Park Presbyterian 
Church, California, favoring prohibition for the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Centenarian Club of Los Angeles, Cal., 
favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of the Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles, 
Cal., favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, SHOUSE: Petition of citizens of Byers, Kans., against 
miltary draft; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Kinsley and St. John, Eans., for 
investigation of treatment of negro citizens of Texas City, Tex. ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, peition of Mennonite Congregation of Syracuse, Kans., 
asking exemption from compulsory military service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of New England Southern Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church favoring a retirement 
law for all Federal employees; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Arthur B. Lisle, general manager of the Nar- 
ragansett Electric Lighting Co., of Providence, R. I., urging that 
all new units of Engineer troops be organized and maintained 
by the War Department; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Wood River Junction (R. I.) Christian Mis- 
sionary Society and Peoples Congregational Church, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., favoring national prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Memorial of congregation of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Sterling, Colo., urging 
absolute prohibition of the liquor traffic as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr WELTY: Memorial of International Molders’ Union, 
asking for investigation of explosions in San Francisco last 
July ; to the Committee on Labor. 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, May 2, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for the cause for which we 
stand, a cause which is high and righteous and holy. We feel 
our personal unworthiness to stand in Thy name or in the name 
of humanity. We bless Thee that our national ideals are such 
as that we can invoke Thy blessing upon them and upon the 
Nation. We look to Thee for Thy guidance and Thy blessing 
as we seek to maintain them. 3 

Grant us this day wisdom. Grant us the Divine guidance. - 
Give to us gentleness of spirit. Give to us clear discernment 
of the truth; and lead us into the blessed way of success. We 
ask for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Monday, April 80, 1917, when, on 
request of Mr. Suoor and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. CURTIS. I should like to state that on the two votes 
upon pages 1624 and 1625 of the Record of May 1, 1917, I voted, 
thinking that the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] 
was in the Chamber. I did not inquire about it. If I had 
known that he was absent I would have announced my general 
pair with him and refrained from voting, unless I could have 
secured a transfer. I think in justice to him I should make this 
statement at this time. I am advised that he was absent on 
account of illness. My votes did not affect the result in any 
way. 

NAVAL MAGAZINE, ST. JULIENS CREEK, VA. (S. DOC. NO. 13). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
communication from the President of the United States, which 
was read. « 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 1, 1917. 
Hon, THOMAS R. MARSHALL, 
President of the Senate. 


My Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: I inclose a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy recommending that legislation be enacted by 
the Congress authorizing the Navy Department to proceed with 
the development of the site to be acquired as an addition to the 
naval ammunition depot, St. Juliens Creek, Va. 

The recommendation of the Secretary has my approval. bs 

Sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is uncertain whether 
the communication should go to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs or to the Committee on Appropriations. The Chair will 
send it to the Committee on Naval Affairs in the first instance, 
at least. 

Mr. MARTIN. My impression is that all such matters are 
treated as deficiencies and nre being handled by the Committee 
on Appropriations. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication and accom- 
panying papers will go to the Committee on Appropriations, 
then, and be printed. 

EXPORTS TO NEUTRAL COUNTRIES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of April 16, 1917, statements of the exports from 
the United States to neutral countries, etc., which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3545) to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment 
of the United States, agrees to the conference asked for by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Dent, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. Quin, Mr. Kann, and 
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Mr. ANTHONY managers at the conference on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 3971) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Establish- 
ments on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a resolution 
of the House of Representatives of the Legislature of Nebraska, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution is as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Lincoln 


„ Nebr., April 19, 1917. 
Hon. THOMAS R. MARSHALL, 
Vice President, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sin: I am inclosing herewith y of resolution this day passed 
by the House of 6 of the Nebraska Legislature in regular 
session assembled 

Very truly, yours, G. W. Porrs, 
Chief Clerk. 


è 

Resolved, That the following communication be sent by the chief 
derk of this house: 
“To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


“The House of Representatives of the State of Nebraska hereby 
titions Congress to o og! a law prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and 
eee of malt, spirituous, vinous, alcoholic, and W 
liquors for beverage purposes throughout the United States during the 
period of the war. W 
0 i 


NORTON. 
FLANSBURG. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has received a large 
number of petitions and resolutions praying for freedom or for 
home rule in Ireland. They will be noted in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Chicago, III.; of New Bedford, Mass.; and of Boston, Mass.; 
of the James Connolly Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, of 
Taunton, Mass.; of Miss Jennie O’Brien, of Taconite, Minn. ; 
and of the Friends of Irish Freedom of Essex County, N. J. 
praying for the freedom of Ireland, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented telegrams from the congregation of the 
Methodist Church, of Rosedale, Ind., and the congregation 
of the First Baptist Church of Columbia, S. G.; petitions 
from the congregation of the Central North Broad Street 
Presbyterian Church, of Philadelphia, Pa.; the congrega- 
tion of the United Brethren Church of Rich Valley, Ind.; 
of the ministry and laymen of Jersey Shore, Pa.; of the con- 
gregation of the Washington Street Methodist Church, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; of the Men's Club of the Grace Evangelical 
Church, of Chicago, III.; of the alumni and friends of North 
Western College, of Chicago, III.; of the student body of the 
University of Oklahoma, of Norman, Okla.; of the congregation 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Swarthmore, Pa.; of 
the congregation of the Christ Lutheran Church, of Gettysburg, 
Pa.; and of the Texas Division of the United States Army for 
Food Service, praying fer national prohibition as a war meas- 
ure, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. I have resolutions adopted by the citizens 
of Grand Forks, N. Dak., at a great patriotic mass meeting in 
that city Tuesday evening, April 10, 1917, forwarded to me by 
Prof. McVeigh, president of the University of North Dakota. 
These resolutions present the patriotic sentiment of the people 
of our State so strongly that I ask that they may be printed in 
the Ryconn, together with the names of the committee. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolutions adopted by the citizens of Grand Forks, N. Dak., at a great 


tees mass meeting in that city Tuesday evening, April 10, 


Whereas the President, through his messages to Congress, has laid be- 
fore us the condi s of the relations of our Government to the 
Government of the German Nation; and 

Whereas, — N Srp of the facts so resented, being coerced and 
forced thereto by a ruthless war wa; ee it “a the Imperial 
German Government, our Nation has recognized and declared to exist 
the said state of war thus 3 and cruelly forced upon us, and 
our President has been authorized to make use of all the resources 
of the Nation for 11 protection, for the safeguarding of 72 — people, 
and, as he has well said, to vindicate the 2 of peace 
of justice in . life of the world as agains 
power and to set up amongst the really free and self-governed peo- 
i of the world such a concert of purpose and of action as will 

enceforth insure the observance of those a. 3 
Now, therefore, the le of the city of Grand Forks, N. Dak., in 
mass meeting assembl with bitterness toward none “ but with firm- 
ness in the right,” do hereby 


selfish and autocratic 


` Resolve— 

aeir That as and patriotic citizens we — 1! and thor- 
y commend. — approve the action of our Presi 

dipio omatic relations wi 


ngress o: 
AE te aint the wae which hae 
Third. That we promise our hearty and enthusiastie aid and appo 


to the Government in every step and act to protect the safety 
en and the cause of freedom and democracy thro ut the world; 


Fourth, That our Government to conduct the war thus ` 
forced — us with all the vigor, DOWEN, and strength of our Nation, 
and in resorting to arms to protect ourselves from the attacks 


1 made upon us we disclaim any desire or purpose of con- 
quest or of waging any war other than in defense of our persons, etre 
property: and our sacred honor and in vindication of human righ 
in the peace which follows this war it is our hope and er that 
our beloved 97 — which . — 8 the years since tts “ed all 
the popin of the e pathway of individual freedom and lib- 
erty, y then ada its — 15 and its power to the autho: and 
ee ‘of other Like ey and create and form with them an enduring 
eo ce; an 
o this task we “dedicate our lives and our fortun: everything 
that we Sh and everything that we have, with the pride of those who 
know that the day Dai come when America is privi to spend her 
blood and her might for ace rinciples that „gave her birth and happi- 
ness and the ce which be has treasured "'; and 
Sixth. That the 8 * this meeting cause copies of these reso- 
lutions to be made and that one of such copies be sent to the President 
of the United States ana one to each of the Senators and Representa- 
tives of our State in Congress. 
Holt, B. P. Robert- 


Gev. — * R 
n paa vies, J. Nelson Kelly, 
Thu roca Tom dem Parker” ‘Shakin J. D. Taylor, John 
committee, 


o. 
M. Gillette, P. O. Thorson, W. H. Matthews, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a copy of resolutions passed in a 
convention by the Equity Cooperative Exchange, of my State. 
It covers many phases of the questions involved in the war, 
most of them, I think, relating to agriculture. I ask that it 
may be printed in the Recoxp, together with the names of the 
officers signing it, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I. 
LOYALTY, 

Whereas with war has come the reme test of the Nation, necessi- 
tating vast economical and EN 5 of foodstuffs upon a 
scale heretofore undreamed of 
Resolved by the bers the Equity Co ative B. 

8 tolai ceusention assentbiod, of, d we pl e anew war ipa tee 
woo our faith in her democratic tic ideals, and our unswerving effort 

to omit no step which will make for increased production and the most 

effectual cooperation in the sale and distribution of farm products. 
II. 
THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD ELIMINATE SPECULATION AND FIX PRICES FOR 
FOOD PRODUCTS, 


e n een H 


E exc! 

nereased b; ren of 

a mere gamble, a the outcome of which is determined 
which 


bil of —.— aan lends itself to dishonest and ig pointe to 
the beer ie and inj t farther 


“First. To abolish forthwith the etice of price ma lation In 
pora 3 together with the instrumentality =; A ugh Pwhich this 
Sacco 3 DADAN future trading in grain and 75 roducts, 

and determine, with careful 2 
disorganization of industry and the immense] 
prospective cost of production, a schedule of m 4 855 prices for farm 
to insure sufficient to guarantee to the producer a reasonable return and 

insure him a By gor the unnecessary gambling hazards of the present 
tem. We attention to the fact that practically all of the war- 
ng nations have already adopted this course and that the resultant 
. —ç to agriculture has been incalculable. 
III. 


Resolved, That we commend the action of the Government in its in- 
vestigation of the speculative ownership and sale of grain and food- 
stuffs, and we urge the Government to take such steps as will prevent 
undue and unjustifiable 3 in the manufacture and distribution of 
grain and grain products. be seeing urge the Government to in- 
vestigate the profits growing he the manufacture, sale, and distribu- 
tion of flour at present prices. 

Iv. 
FARM LABOR, SEED, FEED, AND MONEY. 


Whereas an assured and competent supply of labor, seed for planting, 
and feed for farm animals is absolutely essential to proper pro- 
ductions; and 

Whereas to our knowledge competent farm labor has been increasin, ly 
difficult to obtain in past years, good seed is scarce and its p 
almost prohibitive, and many producers in the Northwest are literally 
without feed for necessary farm animals and without money to ob- 
tain or pay for the same: Therefore be it 
Resolved, We cail upon the Government, both State and Federal 

and all the "agencies of each—as well as upon the banks and all patriotic 

individuals with means, to assist the producers everywhere In obtain- 
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ing necessary labor, seeds, and feed, and we further solemnly warn 
the country that unless cooperation and assistance is advanced the 
farmers of the Northwest can not hope to produce to the full limit 
of their capacity, and that assistance, if rendered at all, must be ren- 


dered within a few weeks and before the planting season is over. 

We earnestly suggest that the Government take immediate steps to 
provide for the free, or practically free, transportation to and from 
the harvest fields of all persons in the cities who are able and willing 
to work on the farms, to the end that all idle and unproductive ele- 
ments of city population may be profitably and productively employed 
in agriculture. 

ve 


TAXATION TO MEET WAR EXPENSES, 


Whereas our Government has authorized the raising of $7,000,000,000 
for war purposes; and 

Whereas it is evident to ali that the raising of this stupendous sum is 
but a start upon future amounts which it will be necessary to raise 
„in order to effectively prosecute the war; and 

Whereas, further, the experience of the European nations engaged in 
war has resulted in stupendous bonded indebtedness, which has al- 
ready entailed endless burdens upon posterity and even threatens 
to plunge the Governments of ose nations into national bank- 
ruptcy and repudiation: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we demand that the Government of the United States 
adopt a pay-as-we-go policy and refrain from burdening posterity and 
inviting financial ruin by the assurance of any bonds except for tem- 
porary purposes and for the additional purpose of loans to ally na- 
tions; that we call upon the Government to adopt a system of income 
taxation which shall place a tax of at least 10 cent upon the excess 
of incomes over 52.500 and up to $5,000, and shall rapidly Brogress 
until, if the duration of the war and its cost make it necessary, of 
that portion of incomes in excess of $50,000 shall be taken entirely ; 
that, further, a tax be imposed upon war profits which shall take a 
very large percentage of such profits, together with an increased tax 
upon all luxuries, 

We further call attention to the fact that the universal experience 
shows that nent bond issues produce inflation, thereby increasing 
the cost of living and the cost to the Government of purchasing muni- 
tions and war supplies and generally financing the war. The taxation 
of incomes, luxuries, and war profits is a fair, equitable, and demo- 
cratic method of meeting war expenses. The poor man in the trenches 
will be called upon to give his all, even to his life. If maimed or in- 
jured, what he has given can not be returned. If the wealthy are 
merely called upon to invest in bonds, they give bnt little. The invest- 
ment they make will be repaid with interest, and in the meantime it is 
exempt from taxation and secure. It would be inequitable to expect 
the poor man who, with sacrifice and suffering to himself and family, 
has fought the country’s battles in the trenches, to return to civil life 
and assume the more than life-long burden of taxation which would be 
necessary to repay the profitable war-loan investments of his wealthier 
and more fortunate brother who merely loans money and performs no 
further service. 

We therefore demand, in the interests of equal and democratic sery- 
ice, and the efficient conduct of the war, that incomes and profits be at 
least equally as liable to conscription as human lives. 

We further demand that United States soldiers be paid a living wage 
of at least $40 per month, and we take the occasion to record our belief 
that after the end of the war the Government should show its loyalty 
to its defenders by making adequate provision for the comfortable main- 
tenance of alh injured soldiers, together with their families and the 
families of the dead, not as a matter of charity, but as a matter of abso- 
lute right. vr 


Resolved further, That we extend to the city of Fargo, and particu- 
larly the Commercial Club of the city, our sincere appreciation of the 
uniform courtesy and hospitality which has been extended to us. 


VII. 


Resolved further, That copies of these resolutions be mailed to the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States and to all Members of the 
United States Congress from the Northwestern States, 

C. J. Lex, Fargo, N. Dak. 

ALEX S. HILL, Newburg, N. Dak. 

J. W. BoEIxG, Fargo, N. Dak. 

M. TEIGEN, Kramer, N. Dak. 

C. B. May, Argusville, N. Dak. 

ABRAM BALDWIN, Oberon, N. Dak. 
BENJAMIN DRAKE, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. WALSH. I present resolutions adopted by the Serbian 
Society of Red Lodge, Mont., pledging their loyalty to the 
Government, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Red Lodge, Mont., April 24, 1917. 
Hon. T. J. WALSH, 1 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: I take great pleasure ip transmitting to you the 2 
5 passed by the Serbian Society of Red Lodge, Mont., Apri 
“ Whereas the United States of America is now at war with the Im- 
perial German Government ; and 

“Whereas the Serbian Society of Red Lodge, Mont., numbers among 
its more than 100 members men who, although their time of rest- 
dence in the United States is more or less of recent beginning, yet 
yield to none in their devotion to the principles of liberty and 
order, and who believe that in their leaving European soil and 
joining their lives and fortunes with the lives and fortunes of 
native children of the Stars and Stripes they have established a 
just claim to recognition as members of the American family; and 

“ Whereas centuries of fighting for freedom against oppression and 
tyranny have bred into the bone and blood of Serbians an instinct 
of battle for their homes: Therefore be it 

“ Resalecd by the Serbian Society of Red Ledge, That we pledge our 
united and individual suppert and loyalty to the United States of 
America in word and deed, and to the President of the United States 
of America, and to the Armies, Navies, and established institutions 
of the United States of America; and that we publish to the world our 


allegiance to the cause of freedom and democracy in all lands and 
under all flags, sna n particuiar our allegiance to the banner of the 
United States of ca and our determination to perform to the 
full extent of our knowledge and ability our utmost duty as citizens 
of this our country and protectors of this our flag, which resolution 
e 27 577 reverently under the witness of the Almighty God; and further 


“ Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, the congressional delegation, Goy. S. V. Stewart, 
and the press. 

„Mix D. Dimic, President.“ 
Yours, very traly, 
Quincy Scorr, Secretary. 


Mr. WALSH, Mr. President, I have received a brief letter 
from a farmer of my State breathing sentiments of patriotism 
so practical in their nature that I am moved to ask that it be 
read at the desk. 

There being no objection, the letter was read, as follows: 


LAUREL, MONT., April 21, 1917, 


Hon, T. J. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. f ® 

My Dran Senator: I wili be 59 years old the 1st day of next July. 
Rather old for the Army or Navy, but I see no reason that because a 
man is past military age that he showd not serve his country in time 
of war without being allowed to make a fortune out of his country’s 
misfortunes. I see no patriotism in raising wheat at $2 a bushel, and 
unless the Government takes some action to fix me paa of wheat 
that is what it will cost. I have half interest in 225 acres of fall 
wheat, and wili have about as much spring wheat sowed on my irri- 
gated land, and if the speculators fix the price each farmer will try to 
get all he can for his wheat. But if our President would come out 
with one of his popular appeals to the patriotism of the farmers I be- 
lieve they would respond and feel that they were actually doing some- 
thag worth while. 

I hate to think that I belong to a class that think only of the al- 
mighty dollar in a time like this. Farmers can raise wheat and make 
money—lots of it—at $1 a bushel. I have raised lots of wheat and 
never received $1 a bushel until two years ago. 

I wish that you could see your way clear to use your great influence 
to require farmers to sell their wheat at not more than $1 direct 
to the General Government and require the mills to grind it at a 
reasonable price. I know that seems like a queer proposition in 
America, but it looks reasonarle to me. 

I am ico old for the Army o. Navy, as I sald in the first place, and 
I have only one son, and he has lain in a sick room for more than six 
weeks fighting for his life against a very serious case of t id fever. 
Yesterday the fever turned and we feel sure now that he has won ont, 
but it will be a long time before he is fit for active duty. For the 
sake of our own self-respect give us a chance to do the right thing and 
cut out the speculators, 

Sincerely, yours, L. A. NUTTING. 


Mr. BECKHAM. I have received a number of telegrams 
and communications from business firms and associations in 
my State, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp. It will 
not be necessary to print all the names. 

There being no objection, the communications were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Lovisyitte, KY., May t, 1917. 


Hon. J. C. W. BECKHAM, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the Intercollegiate Prohibition Association of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, and in order to make our country 
strong at this critical hour, we petition yon to use your 9 to a 
measure prohibiting the manufacture of intoxicating liquor during the 
war. 


J. B. LOSTER 
President Intercollegiate 5 Association. 
2. P. LEN 
Vice President Intercollegiate Prohibition Association. 
D. H. WIrLETT, 
Secretary Intercollegiate 5 Association. 


. R, EASLEY, 
President Young Men's Christian Association. 
NORMAN WILLIAMS, 
Vice President Young Men’s Christian Association. 


LOVISVILLE, Ky., April 30, 1917. 
Senator J. C. W. BECKHAM, 


Washington, D. C.: 

+ The Men's Federation of Louisville. representing entire constituency 
of the Protestant churches of the city, urge you to support pending 
legislation in Congress for the prohibition of beverage liquor traffic, as 
a war measure; to conserve food supply: and promon factory and 
military efficiency. Patriotism and the welfare of our country appeal 
alike for this legislation. 

Men’s_ FEDBŘATION OF LOUISVILLE, 

€. J. Meppis, Executive Secretary. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., April 30, 1917. 
Hon. J. C. W. BECKHAM. 


* 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: There are times when every man's brain should be clear 
and his nerve steady. The man in the factory and in the office can not 
work efficiently when he is slightly under the influence of liquor. 

We strongly urge the prohibition of the liquor traffic as a war meas- 
ure, first, on account of efficiency; and, second, because it would save 
an immense amount of food products which the Government is strain- 
ing 852 nerve to supply. 

t's dare to do what we know is right. 


Very truly, ` 
3 . Dow Wien & Irox Works, 
By W. Hess Lodax, President. 
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May 2, 


A petition. 


E. C. Perkins, J. T. Martin, W. L. Cooper, aor rien phe 
5 er, 


ines, Rosco Cadee, A. P. 
Steele, Thomas Polly, James Green, C, H. Harris, E. R. 
Nicholson, W. L. Harmon, W. D. Wilder, George W. 
Roberts, H. B. Trozer, J. D. Dusini, Russ Chappin, 

L. 


W. A. . B. 

Hickey, H. Phipps, S. B. Day, C. H. Thomson, E. 

Green. Levi Slover, W. N. Taylor, C. T. Kirby, 
Soard, Dr. Charles V. Stark, L. 


Vance, R. C. Mullins, Jonas Jones, Tom Sulfridge, 
J. M. Richardson, J. L. Tugman, C. G. Turner, uenig 
Dixon, C. O. Haskins, Fred Hohwarth, W. G. Fultz, J. T. 
Martin, Missionary to Southeastern Kentucky, Box 372, 
Harlan, Ky. 


i COVINGTON, KY., April 39, 1917. 

My Dear SENATOR BECKHAM : I am inclosing a petition which I bave 
confidence you can best use for the purpose we have in view. 

I anpe 5975 will not only labor for the suppression of the manufacture 
of alcoholic Reverses but will do all ys can to 8 entrenching the 
business more deeply by making it a large contributor through revenues 
of our Nation. e do not want our Nation supported by revenues on 
vicious business of any kind. Let us have an income tax that will 
reach the lowest income as weil as the hihet; equitably, and let us 
all individually contribute our share of our Nation’s cost. 

No true American can want some one else to pay his debt to our 
Government. Let all be taxed. 

Very sincerely, 
HUGH LEITH, 
Minister First Presbyterian Church, Covington, Ky. 


LExINGTON, KY., April 25, 1917. 
To Hon. J. C. W. BECKHAM 


, 
Washington, D. C. 

We, the following residents of Lexington, Ky., realizing that our 
country faces a great war in which the conservation of f and man- 
hood are prime essentials, and learning that the 3 encampment 
near our city is likely to be increa: to from ten to forty thousand 

onog men, we call upon our National Congress to pass and our Presi- 
dent o sign a law enacting prohibition for our entire territory, at least 
during the continuance of the pesant war, in order that our young men 
may not have to face the inevitable danger of being preyed upon by the 
trafickers in intoxicating liquors, and in order that food-bearing grains 
may not be more than wasted by being converted into strong drink 
during these months of national peril. 

THOMAS B. ROBERTS 
(And others). 


ai NEWPORT, KY., April 30, 1917. 
Hon. J. C. W. BECKHAM, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: As loyal citizens of the United States, we hereby petition 
you in the interest of our country that as a war measure our ‘ood crops 
shall be conserved, and that we shall have prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic liquors. When our entire population could 
be fed for many months eac 8 by the grain that is turned into 
liquor and other intoxicants, and when our men are rendered inefficient 
by the drinking of the article manufactured from the in, it furnishes 
its own reason why consistency should cause laws to enacted to rid 
ourselves of this great impediment to victory. 

Yours, very truly, 
LeRor M. ANDERSON, 
Pastor Central Christian Church, 


Signed by the members present Sunday, April 29, 1917. 


Hon. J C. W. BECKHAM, 

United States Senator from Kentucky, Washington, D. C. 

Sır: A nation's trial tests the loyalty alike of its leaders and its 

eople. The war which we have entered at the call of justice and 

homanity has made more acute the food crisis at home and the prob- 
lem of hunger among our smitten brothers elsewhere. We commend 
our President's call to our people to increase and preserve in every 
possible way cur country’s food supply. 

To this end we urge the passage of such laws as shall prevent, at 
least during our natioral crisis, the use of needed fruit an in for 
the manufacture of alcoholic drinks. We therefore urge our President 
and lawmakers to express now that high honor and humanity whi 
called us to take up arms by such legislation as shall conserve th 
fruit and grain for food and shall pry ogee that greater treasure of 
our homes—the strength and honor of the young men who are answer- 
ing the country's call—that they render the best service now and when 
the war is over. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Jas. H. WHITE 
(And others). 


We the undersigned citizens of the city of Covington, State of Ken- 
tucky, 8 petition the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica to prohibit the manufacture and distribution of alcoholic beverages 
throughout the United States and its dependencies. Especially do we 
desire this in these times of the stress of war. 

HARRIET NORRIS 
2 And others). 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I present a petition of the 
ministers and laymen of the Sioux Falls district of the Dakota 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of South Dakota, 
and also of a large number of citizens of my State, which I ask 


may be referred to the appropriate committee for serious, and, 
I may say, I hope favorable, consideration. 

The petitions were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
as follows: 7 

Petitions of sundry citizens of Brookings, Wessington Springs, 
Mitchell, Holmquist, Emery, Pierre, and St. Lawrence, all in 
the State of South Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
are now holding hearings upon various bills for the conservatiou 
of food. A certain gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Grant H. 
Slocum, who is supreme secretary of the Gleaners, a farmers’ 
organization, appeared before that committee. I have a tele- 
gram from him since his return to Michigan, which I ask may 
11 read, I think it contains a great deal of valuable informa- 

on. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 


DETROIT, MICH., May 1, 1917. 
Hon. ASLE J. GRONNA, 
Committee on Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 


Have tabuiated returns from 176 farmers, who average 120 acres. 
They will plant 1,958 acres of beans, 739 acres of potatoes, 2,385 acres 
of corn, and 1,918 acres of fall wheat. They will plant under a minimum 
guaranty 3,037 acres of beans, 1,273 acres of potatoes, 3,077 acres of 
corn, and 3,228 acres of fall Wheat. This means an increase jn beans of 
1,079 acres; potatoes, 534 acres; corn, 692 acres; wheat 1,310 acres, 
Remember these farmers are not asking for help. This organization will 
lend $10,000 to members for seed at interest of 24 per cent under a 

imum guaranty. Quick action necessary. 
Grant H. SLOCUM, 
Supreme Secretary of Gleaners. 


Mr. GRONNA. I present a number of telegrams asking for 
national prohibition. A few of them protest against an increase 
in postal rates. They are all very brief, and I ask that they 
may be printed in the Record without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Bismarck, N. DAK., April 21, 1917, 
Senator A. J. GRONNA, 


Washington, D. C.: $ 


Please urge support of all prohibition measures up to date. 
‘Sa W. M. Lancer, Attorney General. 


— 


BISMARCK, N. DAK., April 21, 1917. 
Senator A. J. GRoNNA, 
Washington, D. C. 
Wire passage of dry-zone camps; also prohibit sale of 5 55 to soldlers. 
P: WATKINS, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., øpril 23, 1917. 
Senator A. J. GRONNA, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My associates in Russell Miller Milling Co., Wells-Dickey Co., and 
Electric Steel Elevators Co. agree with me in recommending war pro- 
hibition, for reasons quite needless to repeat. Should you be in accord, 
will you please furnish copies of this message to Minnesota and North 
Dakota Representatives. 5 

E. P. WELLs, President. 


EGELAND, N. DAK., April 25, 1917. 
Hon. A. J. GROXNNA, 
Washington, D. O.: 

The Church of the Brethren here at Egeland are unanimous in favo? 
of prominin, and urge your support to make the liquor traffic of the 
Nation a war-emergency measure so as to conserve food supply. 

Yours, truly, s 
A. M. SHARP, Pastor. 


KENMARE, N. DAK., April 23, 1917. 
Senator A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C. 

HoxorasLE Sin: We, the representatives of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Kenmare, N. Dak., re ly petition you to 
support the movement for national prohibition as an emergency war 
measure. 

We feel that this step is absolutely necessary for the proper con- 
servation of our foodstuffs and the manhood of the country. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Mrs. Kats HUGHES, 
Mrs. RUTH SPEAKER, 
Committee, 


— 


VALLEY Crry, N. Dax., April 24, 1917. 
Senator A. J. Gronna, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: The Ministerial Association of Valley City, N. Dak., 
at its meeting held on April 24, 1917, unanimously voted to appeal to 
President Wilson, Senators, and Representatives, urging the prohibition 
of the 5 traffic in the Nation as a war-urgency measure. It would 
seem as though circumstances demand such action, and the association 
feels confident that it would be in accordance with the wishes of the 
congregations represented, as well as the wishes of the majority of 
the people in this community. The association sincerely hopes and 
prays that the administration can see its way clear to enact this legis- 
ation, ; 

J. F. S. Bonnuorr, Chairman. 
ERNEST A. MARTELL, Secretary. 
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Jamestown, N. DAK., April 26, 1917. 
Hon. Wooprow WILSON, President of the United States, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin: The session of the First Presbyterian Church of James- 
—— N. Dak., recommend and beet leach Me em you use your infiuence to have 
8 


enact laws prohibitin; and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor as a war measure, so as te conserve the fo food — and in- 
crease the military ianea, i the Nation. U. . 
ours, very respectful 
f i clerk « of of Hesston. 


Hon, A. J. G2onna, 
Washington, D. Ọ. 
Dear Sin: The above letter was sent to the President. 
your influence for the enactment of sueh a law. 
Yours, very truly, 


Please use 
H. B. ALLEN, 
, Clerk of Session. 
Forr Rice, N. DAK., April 26, 1917. 
Ion. A. J. Gonna, 
Washington, D. C. 
We, the Ne gg eg est 8 of Fort Rice, N. Dak., supporters of the 


North Dakota Enforcement gue, earnestly desire to see a nation- 
wide prohibition of the . 


S. C. QUIST: H. MCDONALD, 
O. PAULSON. H. Davis. 

P. GWYTHER. GWYTHER. 
R. GWYTHER. J. Wrap. 

J. GwWYTHER, Gro. LANEY. 
G. COLBY. 


BHERWOOD, N. DAK., April 26, 1917. 
Hon, A. J. GRonna, 
Washington, D. Q.: 

We, as mothers and members of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, in behalf of our boye who are responding to their 3 call, 
do respectfully and ener ly appeal to yoa to do all within your power 
for nation-wide peon bition as a war a cy measure, to conserve 
foodstuffs, and for health and efficiency in this time of our Nation’s 
need. Also to close dens of vice. 

ce M. GoHEEN, 


__ Acting . Seeretary. 


Baru Gare, N. DAK., April 33, . 
Benator ASLE ne 3 


‘ashington, D. 0.: 


Every town = Penis in Pembina’ County ERES, favors na- 
tional prohibition as an emergency war measure. 
STAGERMAN, 
Sunday School Temperance Piipivtutendoos for County. 


EDGELEY, N. DAK., April 28, 1917, 
Senator Aste J. GRONN 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The Edgeley (N. Dak.) Woman’s Christian Temperance Union peti- 
tions for the immediate enactment of national prohibition of the 
liquor traffic as a war emergency measure, As mothers we insist on 
kanann of the Nation to protect our boys whom we give to protect the 

ation 

Enecetey UNION. 


WILKrINsnURG, PA., April 30, . 
Hon. ASLE J. Gronna 


Nenate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Your bill to 1 grain se wasted by brewers and 
9 is a one. read has ees 10 and 15 cents a loaf 
to-day. brother was killed by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
89288 6, 1915, after having spent his last dollar for whisky. If we 
are to have conscription, let the whole United States vote on i 
Yours, respectfully, 
Joun Hovset. 


EDGRELEY, N. DAK., April 25, 1911. 
Senator ASLE J. Gnox xa, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We request the immediate prohibition of — liquor traffic as an 
emergency war measure, the conservation of our fi . r lies, the pro- 
tection of our sons in the service, and prevent the e and giving 
aid and comfort to our enemies. We have 33 aa sons for the coun- 
try’s protection and appeal to yeu to safegun 

Charles Gunther, Jake — —.— 2 TR Kesler, James Layler, 
W. T. Martin, H. E. Sox, Ralph Hall, W. R. Scobic, 
Jud Brown, €. R. Crowley, E. C. Harrison, Geo. Bulmer, 
Chas. rhe — Aug. Fodtkers, J. Flannery, L. S. 
Howe, M. Miracle, W. C. Gray. 


Nbdklkx, N. DAK., April 21, 1917, 
Senator Aste J. e ee 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Edgeley (N. Dak.) Methodist Episcopal Church wae: 
unanimous rising vote, urge immediate national cing so" jon — 82 
liquor traffic as a war emergency measure, to conserve food 7 5 to 
protect our sons in service, to increase national military and working 
efficiency, and thus and in other ways to stop the traffic, aid, and com- 


fort to the enemy. 
A. LINCOLN SHUTE, Pastor. 
CHAS. GUNTHERP, President Trustees, 


~ EponLer, N. Dax., April 2}, r. 
Senator Aste J. GnoxxA 
Washington, D. C.: 

As à father Dd ca a son to the serviee, I beg for immedjate prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic as a war emergency measure, to conserve 
morals, efficiency, and food, our boys and our crops fer our country, 
but neither for the great liquor ally of our enemy 

. LINCOLN SPOTE, Methodist Pastor. 


tive in certain localities. An 


TOLLEY, N. DAK., April 25, 1917, 
Senator A. J. Gronna, 
Washington, D. Q.: 

We urge you, as our resentative, to do all within your power to 
obtain national prohibition as a war emergency —— te save our 
husbands, fathers, sons, and lovers from moral eg eR 

Mrs. S. F. Binn 
President Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Tollen, N. Dak. 
rac 
Fando, N. DAK., April 2}, 1917. 
Senator A. J. —— z n 
Washington, D. €.: 


We agers i uest immediate prohibition of the liquor traffic 
babe pcos e supply and to promote factory, farm, and Army 
ney. 


BRISTOL & Swrer Harness Co., 
By F. C. BRISTOL. 

SENTINEL BUTTE SADDLERY Co., 
By W. F. PETERSON. 

Fango PLUMBING & Heatine Co., 
By P. W. FARNHAM. 


7 Graxp Forks, N. DAK., April 26, 1917. 
Senator A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C. 
The executive committee of the North Dakota Bankers’ Association 
roduction ask. if possible, that your service be en- 
the proper authorities to have all put in as farm 
our men who have homesteads to count the same as if 
actually livi on the homestead. We want Montana-Dakota home- 
steaders to help with our crops; we also strongly favor selective con- 
scription so as to save our boys for farm work. 
Westie C. McDowstr, 
Chairman, Marion, N. Dak. 


Lisson, N. Dak., April 24, 1917. 
Senator A. J. Gronwa, ` 
Washington, D. C.: 


The North Dakota druggists have no desire nor wish to evade just 
burden of taxation, but do protest against the im tion in the form 
of a stamp tax as it is 6 and disturbing to trade condi- 
tions, brings about unfair method competition, and is unsatisfac- 
tory to manufacturers and dealers. 

W. 8. PARKER, 
Secretary North Dakota Pharmaceutical Association. 


DICKINSON, N. DAK April 27, 1917: 
Senator A. J. GRONNA 
Washington, D. 0.7 


The bill increasing postal rates and establishing zones will work 
hardship and almost make cireuletion of some high-class publications 
prohibitive in certain localities. Any fair effort on your part to avoid 
this condition will be foal appreciated by the undersigned readers of 
the Christian ce Monitor, ae in Boston, Mass. . 

8 o ws ve zE * or A eae Po ne 
lan P. Bren P, ngdon 
. Goodall, L. Egan, C. Fink, E. Bradford. mi 


Grapron, N. DAK., April 27, 1917. 
Hon. A. J. Gronna, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Bill Sanae postal rates and establish’ 
and almost make 1 of some hig 
hib tive in certain localities. y fair efforts on your part to avoid 
this condition wiil be duly ee. by the undersigned readers of 
the Christian Science Monitor, published Boston, Mass. 
W. C. TrevMaxy, 
I. E. GRAY. 
B. DUNN. 
A. DUNN. 
A. Hoover. 
E. B. Trevumax. 
E M. GROVER. 


zones will work hard- 
class publications pro- 


EB. HALTER. 


DevrLs LAKE, N. DAK., April 27, 1917. 
Senator A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C. 
Bill increasing poeta rates and establishing zones will werk hard- 
ship and make ulation of seme lass publications prohibi- 
fair effort on your part to avoid this 


condition will be duly 9 ted by the undersigned readers of the 


Monitor, published in Boston, Mass. 


$ Graso Forss, N. DAK., April 27, 1917. 


Senator A. J. Suia 
Washington, D. C.: 


Bil inereasing postal rates and establishing zones will work hard- 


ship and almost make circulation of some hi, publications pro- 
hibitive in some localities. Any fair effort on part to avoid 
this cendition will be duly appreciated by the 2 — readers of 
the Christian Science Monitor, published 2 5 Boston, Mass. 
H. N. WELLS 
C. W. GRAVES. 
H. W. NUNN 
W. P. DAVIES. 
J. D. Bacon 
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7 ABERDEEN, S. DAK., April 27, 1917. 
Hon. A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Our president, Herbert Myrick, suggested to Mr. KITCHIN, by letter 
April 12, equftable plan for war tax estimated to produce millions 
from publications it taxes in accordance with their ability to y. 
Myrick wrote him -April 25, showing that proposed doubling or treb. 
of second rates or zone system would utterly bankrupt our own 
farm periodical and many others. He has to-day w . KITCHINX 
that if they prefer war-tax advertising, it might be stamp tax upon 
invoices for advertising and publicity of all forms whatsoever, includ- 
ing posters, billboards, window signs. Beginning at 1 per cent for 

5 to $99, increases graduated upward to 5 per cent upon invoices of 

2,000 and over. Would su t 1 cent tax upon each Cae mailed 
by parcel post, producing 5,000,000. Please urge ese views on 

ITCHIN, RatNEy, Drxon, FORDNEY, and LONGWORTH. National needs 
of farms press more than ever in this crisis. Do not annihilate them. 

WILLIAM C, ALLEN, 
Editor the Dakota Farmer. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I am in receipt of resolutions adopted by the 
City Council of Wilmington, Del., relating to the acquisition of a 
eanal connecting the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, which I 
ask to have printed in the Rxconp without reading. 

There being no objections, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

WILMINGTON, DEL., April 19, 1917. 
Whereas it has become alarmingly apparent that the Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal in time of war would be absolutely necessary for the per- 
fect protection of a great portion of the Atlantic coast, with its great 
cities and important manufacturing plants: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Council of Wilmington, That Congress is hereby urged 
to take immediate action looking toward the purchase of the canal or 
to institute immediate proceedings for acquiring the same by condemna- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our Senators 
and Representative in Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Council of Wilmington heartily approves of Senator 
SAULssURyY’s interest in the project and his endeavor to have the Gov- 
ernment purchase or condemn the canal, and the council respectfully 
solicits the cooperation of Senator Wotcort and Representative POLK in 
bringing about the Government control of the canal, and later of its 
Improvement. 

Tue Mayor AND CoUNCIL oF WILMINGTON, 
> By Henry C. DOWNWARD, 
President of the Council. 

Attested : 


[SEAL.] Homer C. SIMMONS, 
Clerk of the Council. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I have a couple of telegrams, one addressed 
by the governor of my State to the President, urging the prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture of spirituous liquors from food grain 
during the war. The second telegram is from prominent men in 
the State of Nevada, taking the opposite view. I ask that both 
telegrams may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Carson City, April 20, 1917. 


Hon. Wooprow WILsox, President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 


I most carnestly and respectfully urge you to use your great influence 
in securing ado’ tion of national prohibition during period in which 
we are at war. The economic waste resulting from the manufacture and 
use of liquors, amounting, directly and indirectly, in this country each 
ear to a sum estimated as equal to more than a third of the $7,000,- 
„000 which you have just provided as a war fund, should not be 
allowed to continue at such a e as this. I am sure that you prop- 
erly want advices regarding intelligent pee sentiment on a question 
of this character, and I do not hesitate to say, after inves tion, that 
Nevada is strongly favorable to the proposition of utilizing all our 
needed food resources beneficially, of increasing national efficiency, and 
decreasing internal disorder by an inhibition of the manufacture and 
sale of all spirituous is Hered at least during the present crisis. Here 
we hare popes prohibition by the initiative, and it is confidently 
predicted by those best able to judge that ae will a 8 
MMET D. 


Reno, Nev., May 1, 1917. 


YLE, Governor. 


Hon. Key PITTMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


The following message is self-explanatory ; show Senator NEWLANDS : 


“The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, WOODROW WILSON : 

„Washington, D. 0.: 
“Your EXCELLENCY: The utterances conveyed to you by the Hon. 
Emmet Boyle, governor of Nevada, asking for national prohibition do 
not speak the sentiments of Nevada. Therefore we pray you, in your 
wisdom, knowing that you will not let the minority govern the majority, 
to consider our wishes as well and not grant national prohibition, naor 
working innumerable sufferings and hardships on loyal and true Ameri- 
cans, whose livelihood would be taken from them. Nevada stands 
first, proportionately, in its quota of enlistments, but that is not due 
to those who ask national prohibition of you now. The enlistments 
have come from our class of people, who are just as loyal and patriotic 

as any in Nevada, and, no matter what happens, we are with you.” 
H. G. Humphrey, chairman State Republican central com- 
mittee ; George Wingfield, mine owner and banker; S. M. 
Pickett, chairman mocratic State central committee ; 
Roy W. Stoddard, attorney at law; Frank J. Byington, 
mayor of the city of Reno; H. II. Kennedy, cashier 
Reno National Bank; C. A. Stout, stockman; A. ker 
Lewis, M. D., physician; Washoe Building Trades 


Council, by George Townshend, president; Reno Busi- 
ness Men's Association, by P. Y. Gillson ; 
Trade and Labor Council, b 
United Nevada Industries, 
tive secretary. 


Reno Central 
B. F. T. Schmidt, secretary ; 
y John J. Donnelly, execu- 


Mr. KENYON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Iowa, 
praying for national prohibition as a war-measure, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Nebraska, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the manufacture of food products into intoxicating liquor, which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Nebraska, 
proposing methods of taxation to meet the expenses of the war, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Nine Mile Dis- 
trict of the Interstate Canal System, of Minatare, Nebr., praying 
to be allowed the benefits of the farm-loan act, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of the United Improvement 
Clubs, of Greater Omaha, Nebr., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prevent speculation in foodstuffs, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of the Mothers’ Council, 
of Dallas; the congregation of the Grace Presbyterian Church, 
of Temple; of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of 
Yoakum; of the congregation of the College Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, of Fort Worth; and of sundry citizens of Long- 
view and Amarilla, all in the State of Texas, praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of Council No. 59, United Com- 
mercial Travelers of America, of Houston, and of sundry citi- 
zens of Sherman and of Harrison County, all in the State of 
Texas, praying for compulsory military service, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. i 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of the congregation of the 
Immanuel Baptist Church, of Newton; the Committee of Public 
Safety, of Hanover; the Woman’s Club, of Norwood; and the 
Public Safety Committee, of Whitman, all in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Committee on Public 


"Safety, of Hanover, Mass., pledging support to the President, 


which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present resolutions of the Board of Super- 
visors of Rock Island County, Ill., which I ask leave to have 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: s 


Whereas the theory of well-directed government embraces the doctrine 
of “the greatest good to the greatest number,” a republican form of 
overnment is based upon the principle of deriving its just powers 
rom the consent of the governed, therefore the people, the greatest 
number, constitute the government; its official representatives are its 
Servants, to work out and enforce such policies as are best calculated 
to guarantee equal rights to all, special privileges to none; and p 
Whereas government in the broadest sense exercises authority in regu- 
lating action, control, supervision; while such control implies regu- 
lation by established laws, government is even more; it may recog- 
nize an emergency, an unforeseen occurrence, or accommodation of 
5 Ing for immediate remedy and direct by arbitrary 
will; an 
Whereas an emergency now exists—an emergency of the gravest charac- 


ter, an emergency demanding immediate relief—in our beloved Na- 
tion, dedicated to the eternal principle of equal rights, the great 
unnatural and 


mass of our peo le are struggling under the burden o 
abnormal price inflation, constantly soaring higher and higher, until 
the bare necessities of life are beyond the reach of the average in- 
comes; in the land of sovereigns we are dominated by kings more 
arbitrary than absolute monarchs or petty despots—food kings, oil 
kings, fuel kings, meat kings, transportation monarchs, and despots 
controlling every necessity—until the old principle of supply and de- 
mand has nothing to do with market quotations; and 

Whereas the method of ' investigation“ as practiced in recent years 
has proven ineffective, lengthy investigations, elaborate collection of 
evidence, and the slow process of conclusion fail as a palliative, con- 
sume unreasonable lengths of time, during which the ple suffer 
unrelieved, and ultimately come to naught, relief now, ediately, 
is the imperative demand; and 

Whereas our Government is supreme in its power to protect its citizens, 
if its lawfully established means are inadequate to meet this emer- 
gency, its duty is clear—do it by arbitrary will. Confiscation is not 
Suggested nor even desired, but compulsory action of no ordinary 
character, yet plainly within the province of the authorities, must 
protect the people if needs be: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of Rock Island County, IU., 

2 —— n ge . SDE 2 8 
ves in Con o act quickly, decisively, and fearlessly in regu 

the ‘abnormal inflation of food prices, and see to it, by any and ail 

means at their d 1, that our people be now relieved from this un- 

necessary, uncall for, and unwarranted condition; and be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon the records of this 

board and copies furnished to the President of the United States and 

to our Senatirs and Representatives in Congress, 

STATE or ILLINOIS 

Rock Island County, 88: 

I, Henry B. Hubbard, county clerk and clerk of the board of super- 

visors in and for the county and State aforesaid, do hereby certify that 

the foregoing is a true copy of a resolution introduced by Supervisor 
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3 „ adopted by the board on the 25th day of 
ril, A. D. 5 
teen under my hand and seal, at Rock Island, III., this 26th day of 
April, A. D. 1917. 
[SEAL] Henry B. HUBBARD, 
County Clerk. 


Mr. MYERS presented resolutions of the Hardin Community 
Club, of Montana, favoring selective conscription, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented a petition of the Hardin Community Club, of 
Montana, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the opening to settlement of the Crow Indian Reservation, which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Presbytery of Kalispell, 
Mont., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit appro- 
priations for sectarian purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions of Hell Gate Lodge, No. 383, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Missoula, Mont., 
pledging support to the President on all preparedness measures, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I present telegrams from the mayor and 
prominent citizens of Riverton, in my State, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Riverton, Wro., April 29, 1917. 
Hon. JOHN B. KENDRICK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Labor question is a serious problem. Many acres of fertile land un- 
tilled. crops not planted, teams standing idle, while saloons are filled 
with indifferent and intoxicated laborers. Wages being high, it requires 
only a week's work to provide sufficient funds for the Arraes laborer 
to live in a saloon for a month. Closing saloons and prohibiting sale 
of liquor wil! not only give us more laborers but all help will be more 
reliable and trustworthy. Liquor traffic is the producers’ greatest 
handicap, and unless remedi immediately many acres will not be 
cultivated ; crops will not be planted, cultivated, or harvested. Pros- 
pects for coming crops are very discouraging and Congress should sup- 
pros liquor traffic without delay and confiscate all grain hoarded by 

reweries and distilleries. 
J. A. Defelder, mayor of Riverton; Riverton Commercial 
Club, J. A. Defelder, president; W. T. Judkins; Earl 
Warren; O. N. Gibson; Riverton Review; F. Chatter- 
son; George F. Dobeler; Albert B. Tonkin, M. D.; Thad 
II. Stratton: R. W. Warren; J. G. Jewitt; A. P. Nesbitt; 
W. J. Martin; W. H. Bower. 


— 


RIVERTON, Wro., April 29, 1917. 
Hon. Joun B. KENDRICK, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 

To-day's joint telegram describes actual conditions here. Best ranches 
in valley have many teams idle for want of labor. Streets and saloons 
full of men who decline work at exorbitant wages offered. Our situation 
is serious, principally due to drunkenness among laborers, who can't 
resist liquor when they have money. Instant suppression of all liquor 
traffic would bring great relief. 

EARL WARREN, 


RIVERTON, WYO., April 29, 1917. 
Hon. JOHN B, KENDRICK, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 
Joint telegram states exact truth. Farmers and business interests 
demand relief from handicap of liquor traffic. 5 


EXEMPTIONS FROM DRAFT. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I present a petition signed by Rev. Chris- 
tian Reimche on behalf of the Mennonite congregation of 
Harvey, N. Dak., praying that they and other noncombatant 
Christians be exempt from compulsory service. I ask that it 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Mennonites of this country are either immigrants or the 
descendants of immigrants from various countries Europe which 
they left to avoid compulsory payed service, Assurance was Ee 
them by high officials of the United States, including. President t 
in 1873, that they need fear no compulsory conscription here. 

In view of this our attitude regarding military service we petition 
the Congress of the United States to exempt us and other noncom- 
batant Christians from all compulsory military training and service in 
the event of the enactment of such a law. 

Our pionie are mostly engaged in agriculture and are in every wa 
loyal citizens. They pay or this exemption because they try to fol- 
low the doctrine of our rd Jesus Christ, stated in Matthew 5: 44— 
“Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” 

Our hope that this petition will be granted is based on the fact that 
In a democracy the conscience of the individual is duly considered 
and the further fact that in Canada our brethren have m assured 
by the government that the exemption for which we pray is granted 


them. 
Mennonite congregation at Harvey, N. Dak., April 28, 1917. 
CHRISTIAN REIMCHE, Pastor. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, at this time I ask per- 
mission in view of the character of the petition presented to say 
just a word. 

I wish also to present another petition in the form of a tele- 
gram from New York. This petition reads: 


We 8 urge your suprort of exemption from military service 


for those who have conscientious, moral, or spiritual objections to war- 
fare. Why should Quakers be allowed more freedom of conscience 
than other equally moral and spiritual persons? Freedom of conscience 
should be the sacred right of each individual. Without it there can be 
no progress. 
Este B. GOLDSMITH, 
Ebirn Bore. 

In view of the position which I took yesterday, I ask per- 
mission at this time to say that if all the Christian people of 
the world, or even a half of them, were like this congregation 
of Menonites, or other noncombatant Christians referred to in 
the gospel of Matthew, if all were so kindly disposed there 
would be no war and never an occasion for compulsory service. 
But unhappily the world is not so constituted. In every age 
of the world the greater military nations have bullied, attacked, 
crushed, and enslaved the nonmilitary and peace-loving nations. 
And as liberty is better than slavery, as justice and right must 
be defended by force, as no nation can long exist that will not 
oppose force with force, I hold it the sacred duty of every 
citizen to bear his breast to the onslaught and draw his sword 
in defense of liberty and- nationality. 

As governments are instituted for the sole and only purpose 
of protecting the weak from the strong, the lowly from the 
great, and as in this country the people themselves are the 
Government, the obligation of each citizen to furnish his moiety 
of the force necessary to enforce the laws or defend the life of 
the Nation becomes imperative. 

So, too, Mr. President, I have a conviction as deeply rooted 
and earnest as that which ever rested upon a religious creed, 
that the citizen whose property and liberty and very life are 
protected by his government and by the lives and liberties of 
other members of society owes to that country a debt which 
can only be repaid in the tender of like sacrifices. Imbued with 
this conscientious creed concerning the duty of American citizen- 
ship, I could not, without a gross violation of my conviction, vote 
to relieve any class from the sacred duty of citizenship. 

This view, Mr. President, also answers the second petition. 
There is not, there can not be, such a thing as a moral right of 
exemption from the performance of moral duty. 


SELECTIVE DRAFT. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, some days ago I received on one 
morning 19 telegrams from the town of Malden, Mo., one of 
which I read to the Senate, concerning what is known as the 
selective draft or conscription bill, then pending. I then ex- 
pressed some wonderment as to how these 19 men in one com- 
paratively small town had waked up suddenly to send this bunch 
of telegrams on the same morning and just what influence had 
operated to excite their sudden spasm of patriotism. I stated 
that I would send a copy of the Recorp containing my remarks 
to each one of the senders of these telegrams with the hope of 
finding out how it happened. This morning I am in receipt of 
a letter, the body of which I will read, as follows: 

Noticing your comment on the telegram received by you from Malden, 
I am inclosing you a circular letter which likely explains the sudden 
outbreak of patriotism. I have not heard of any enlistments from 
Malden, however. Stand by your convictions. Your friends will be 
able to do the rest. 

Yours, very truly. 

Mr. President, the letter inclosed is from St. Louis and was 
sent to the writer of the letter I have just read. It is headed 
“St. Louis Branch, The National Security League.” It is an 
appeal sent out April 24, broadcast, I assume—certainly to prac- 
tically all the senders of the telegrams I received. I am not pre- 
pared to say that the letter I hold in my hand from the Security 
League was sent to any other towns or post offices than that of 
Malden, although it would seem strange if that were not so. 

Mr. President, I am going to ask to have this letter from the 
chairman of the branch of the National Security League at St. 
Louis printed in my remarks, 

This is not important, and I would not refer to it at this time 
except that I had stated when I brought the matter to the at- 
tention of the Senate some days ago that I would seek to ascer- 
tain through what inspiration this propaganda was begun and 
has been carried on. I think this is the explanation. It was 
the result of suggestion or solicitation. I ask to have the letter 
printed in the Recorp without reading; that is to say, I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 
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l f Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 2}, 1917. 
Dear Sim: Our country is at war with the greatest military power that 
the world has ever rash a and we are face to face with a crisis in 
which every American citizen must do his part. 
| It is your duty and ours to support President Wilson in every way 


in our power. 
in need of your support now, and we appeal to you to 

egraph and write your ton an to stand by the President and 
to vote for the bill that he advocates, providing t our shall 
be raised by selective conscription. 
| Selective conscription means that the War Department shall select 
and conscript as soldiers those who are best fitted to be soldiers. It 
means that those who are working on farms, on the railroads, and in 
munition plants and other factories, who are 5 as aout public 
‘service as if they were actually fighting in the trenches, shall not be 
taken from these necessary occupations, but shall continue doing work 
that is equal to any in honor, patriotism, and usefulness in great 
national crisis. š 
The experience of England and our own failure in obtaining recruits 
proves the volunteer system to be a failure. 
The President knows this.. He is the Commander in Chief of all 


know your views is for you 
friends 


Congressman can 
him to stand by the President and to urge all your 


Yours, very truly, 
NATIONAL Security LEAGUE, 
By Grorce M. BROWN, 
Chairman St. Louis Branch. 


BUDGET SYSTEM. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I introduced a few days ago a 
joint resolution with reference to the adoption of a national 
budget system. I ask unanimous consent to have that joint 
resolution printed in the Recorp. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed a list of the nations of the world having 
a a national budget system, evidencing. the fact that the United 
States and Turkey are the only two prominent nations of the 
world without such a system. . 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 46) creating a commission to report a plan 
for the adoption of a national budget system. 


Whereas in times 21 peace the expenditures of the Government were in- 
creasing 2 at à rapid rate; and ~ 

Whereas our entry into the world war will enlarge these expenditures 
to enormous proportions; and 

Whereas the increased taxation to support the Government will place 
new burdens upon the shoulders of every citizen of the United States; 


and 

Whereas this vast sum of Fees Map = be spent with the utmost ef- 
ficiency and economy, and under modern methods of control; and 

Whereas the estimates for the ditures of the Government come to 
Co: without revision or scrutiny by ang centralized agency of 
the Hxecutive Government and are not trea by Congress as a part 
of its legislative program; and , 

Whereas under our present methods of legislative procedure the respon- 
sibility for the expenditures of the Government is scattered amongst 
a number of standing committees in the two Houses of Congress, 
which work independently of each other and of the Executive Gov- 
ernment in providing funds; and 

Whereas it is ble for private Members on the floors of the two 
Houses to offer amendments at will increasing the items of expendi- 
ture provided in the ae appropriation bills beyond the amounts 
requested by the Executive; oi 

Whereas under this procedure the evil practices, known as “ log-roll- 
ing and “pork-barrel” methods, have grown up and flourished; 


and 

Whereas under this system there is no posneti of a governmental 
business program, or of a, financial policy, or of a coordination of 
expenditures with revenues; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of opinion among men of business, publicists. 
and students ef public finance that the adoption of the natio 
budget system would put the finances of the Government upon a 
sound, ciicient, and economical basis by making ble a business 
program prepared upon the responsibility of the ecutive and pre- 

ated by him to 8 to be enacted into law; and 

Whereas the chief political parties of the country in their platforms in 
1916 pledged themselves to carry out reforms for the Fed- 
eral Government : and i 

Whereas ‘t is the experience of 1 all foreign Governments that 
the national budget system is the only efficient method of dealing 
with the expenditures and revenues; and 

Whereas to plan such a system for this Government requires careful 
study: Therefore be it 
Resolved, ctc., That a joint commission to report out a pe for 

b t system is hereby established. Its mem- 


adoption of a national 

bership shall consist of the Secretary of the ry and two other 
offi of the Executive Government, to be appointed 2 the President: 
three Members of the Senate and three Mem of the House, to be 


appointed by the presiding officer of the House and Senate, respec- 
vely. 

See. 2. That no compensation shall be paid to any member of said 
commission. ‘ 

Szc. 3. That said commission is hereby empowered and to 
report at the opening of the next session of Congress a plan for the 
a pre of a natio t system for the Government of the United 
States, and showing therein what cha 
ments adoptioa of said t syste: les of 
the Senate and the House in the laws now in page relative to 
reveuues and expenditures, n the organization of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in the forms and method of preparation of the 
warns, in the method of presenting said estimates to the Congress, in 
the methods of accounting and a and such other and further infor- 


mation as said commission may see fit to lay before the Congress, 


Snc. 5. That said commission is authorized to employ such experts 
and such clerical assistance as may be necessary < 
visions of this resolution. 2 en aK? 


ber, 1917. 

Sec. 6. That the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
marys is pons appre rated out oe — money m 7 Treasury not 
rwise ropristed: carry ow pro nS o s resolution. 
Sec. 7. That said commission shall expire on the 31st day of Decem- 
LIST OF NATIONS HAVING A NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 

Ar, Austral Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgari 
Cana China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark. Dominican Republic, 

or, t. France, Germany, Great pate © reece, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Hungary, Ital „ Japan, 5 urg, Mexico, Monte- 
New nd, Nicaragua, Norway, 


ee 
n: 
in, ‘Sweden, 
Siam, Spa i en, Switzerland, 
ARTICLE ON CONSCRIPTION, 


Mr. STERLING. I have here a letter from the president of 
the Encyclopædia Britannica, whose letter incloses an article 
on conscription taken from the Encyclopædia Britannica, the 
eleventh edition. The article is very instructive; it treats of 
the subject historically and also from the economic standpoint; 
and I believe it is worth while, in view of the present interest 
in the subject, that it should be printed as a public document. I 
therefore ask that it be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 


FOOD CONTROL, 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I present an article which 
appeared in the Ohio State Journal of April 29, 1917, on the 
subject of food prices. This article is based upon an investi- 
gation which was made by Mr. George Thomas Crawford, of 
the New Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. It contains the 
retail prices of 31 food articles obtained in 59 Ohio cities on 
March 15 and 16. There is such a variance in the prices in 
the different cities that I feel that the article may be of in- 
terest to Members of the Senate. 

As illustrations, turnips in Portsmouth were worth 85 cents a 
bushel, while in Mount Vernon they were worth $6 a bushel. 
Corn meal was 20 cents for a 10-pound sack in Washington 
Court House and 50 cents in Ashtabula and Paulding. Onions 
were worth $2.75 a bushel in Kenton, as against $11.20 in Leba- 
non. Other articles had as large differences in prices. -This 
newspaper article contains the minimum and maximum prices 
ee different articles, and I ask to have it printed in the 

RD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The article referred to is as follows: 


[From the Ohio State Journal, Apr. 29, 1917.] 


Foon CONTROL BY STATE May COMB IN FALL—DISTRIBUTION AND REGU- 
LATION OF PRICES BY OFFICIALS IS EXPECTED TO BE AN. ACTUALITY 
BEFORE ANOTHER YEAR OF WaR—INITIAL STEPS ALREADY TAKEN— 
SURVEY or RETAIL Prices on FOODSTUFFS IN 59 OHIO Crrins SHOWS 
WIDE Variations—Too Great, DEFENSE COUNCIL HOLDS. 

One of the biggest tasks of the State branch of the National Coun 
for Defense is ex ed to be that of control of food distribution ncn 
regulation of prices before another year of the war rolls around, 


Roumania, Russia, Salvador, Serbia, 
Union of South Africa, Uruguay, 


turn 
for instance, varied from 22 to 38 


* cents; rib roast, 16 to 3 

potatoes, $2 to $3.80, on the same day. ` t, cakes 
The Federal vernmeift is expected to take a hand in distribution 
and price regulation, and place the State work in charge of the councils 


for defense, which will furnish the basic information and machinery 
for control. 
TABULATES OHIO PRICES. 


Promotion of food 8 in which the State council now is 
enga. is known. to only a small portion of the work mapped for 
it. e Federal Government has under consideration the fixing of a 
minimum price for foodstuffs to farmers and is working on marketing, 
transportation, distribution, and further pri tion problems, 
Everything undertaken by the defense council, which will be en- 
lar; as needs demand, is planned on a three-year war basis. 
Thomas 8 of the New Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


tabulated retail prices of 31 food 
mayors and civic organizations of 59 Ohio cities as of date March 
15 and 16. Follo: are cal differences in S 


typi rices : 

Turnips, 85 cents a bushel in Portsmouth, against $6 in Mount Vernon; 

corn * 5 20 cents for a 10-pound sack in Washington Court Hou 
cen 


as articles gathered from 


agains ts in Ashtabula and Paulding; onions, $2.75 a bush 
in Kenton, $11.20 in Lebanon; lamb chops, 20 cents a pound 
in Canton, cents in Lakewood (suburb of Cleveland); rib roast, 16 


cents in Canton and Chardon, 30 cents in Piqua; k roast, 15 cents 
in Painesville. 31 cents in Lakewood; creamy Butter 40 cents in 
McArthur and Newark, 50 cents in Ashtabula, Cincinna 

Elyria, Lakewood. and Mount Vernon; country butter, 2 
W: m Court House, 45 cents in Warren, Ravenn: 
Dover ; fresh 22 cents in Waverly, 38 cents in 
$2 at MeConn e, $3.80 at Delaware. 


SAY RANGE EXCESSIVE, 


Members of the defense council assert that even after allowance is 
made for variation of quality and proximity to place of production and 


Chardon, 
cents in 
Painesville, and 
arren ; potatoes, 


distributio: e figures show too great a variation. Some of the 
highest pric on a cular commodity were quoted in cities in the 
center of a commun producing it. 


1917. 
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In each case the lowest price in a city is taken. The following table 
shows minimum and maximum prices found in the Sta 


te: 


Fish: 


$0.18 $0.30 
16 30 
10 126 
22 -30 
-20 27 
22 -33 
15 31 
25 40 
à 40 
25 5⁰ 
2 3¹ 
20 35 
18 35 
40 50 
25 45 
183 32 
22 38 
2 35 
20 -28 
265 3.25 
20 -50 
20 2.80 
1.00 3.84 
2.75 11.20 
8 6.00 
10 15 
-084 12 
15 18 
2.10 2.85 
25 2 


Toledo is shown to have prices remarkably low as compared with 
the other four larger cities in the State. Columbus Poo are average, 
Ohio cities were: 


Lowest prices, March 15 and 16, in the five principa 


. 20 2 24 
„ -20 +20 2 
25 -H -22 .25 
-20 —.20 22 -25 
30 25 +25 25 
30 24 25 2 
-30 27 28 -30 2 
„u .25 .25 27 2 
30 30 2 «35 30 
2 -28 25 -28 2 
D 30 30 40 2 
+24 -24 2 28 -4 
-35 -28 -30 35 2 
-30 +28 2 30 20 
-50 47 -48 -49 -45 
A PATT 40 -43 K 
22 27 -22 -25 2 
-31 -35 -30 30 31 
JJ7JJFFFCCu0Tſ/ùVꝰãy᷑ĩͤ᷑ sautnahacespetiseer aanace 
8 22 22 2 2 
3.00 S 2.91 
5 0 37 
2.90 3.00 3.00 3.16 
1.75 1.50 3.20 2.99 
4.15 7.80 7.00 6.25 
wesecasies| 2.25 4.29 3.00 2.75 
-10 12 12 12 
10 10 10 10 
Beans, -15 -15 .15 17 
8 2.20 2.15 2.38 2.23 
Soap, -30 . 30 30 .2⁵ 


In these figures it must be taken into consideration that some instances 


of high prices may be due to temporary shortage of supply. Turni s, 
for example, may have been $6 in Mount Vernon only apre 
cause of a shortage. This would be because of inefficient tribution, 
Again, it is poanie that the $11.20 price for onions in Lebanon refers 
to fresh, 1 ouse onions, while most of the other onion quotations 
are on onions harvested last fall. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in that same connection 
I present a table prepared by the Old Dutch Market Co. show- 
ing a comparison of retail prices of foods during April, 1914, 
before the war, and April, 1917. This table includes staple 
articles in the grocery line as well as beef, pork, and vegetables. 
It shows the startling fact that since April, 1914, to April, 1917, 
there has been an average increase in prices of 85.32 per cent. 


The table is very interesting, and I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The table referred to is as follows: 
Comparison of retail prices N ig 4 April, 191}, before the war, 


S828 888888388 Sa B 


-* 
E 


SSN 8882 


ETERN 


28 8 


BERR Fr 8885 


Total of items, 60. 
Total increase, 5,119 per cent. 
Average increase on all items shown on this list, 85.32 par ceat. 


COMMITTEE ON COAST AND INSULAR SURVEY. 


Mr. THOMPSON, From the Committe to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favorably 
with an amendment in the nature of a substitute Senate resolu- 
tion 46, submitted by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Saurs- 
BURY], and I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the resolution. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 


resolution, 


The amendment was, to strike out all after the resolving 
clause and insert: 


That the Committe on Coast and Insular Survey, or any subcommittee 
thereof, during the Sixty-fifth Congress, be authorized to send for a 
sons and papers and to administer oaths and to employ a stenograp 
at a cost not to exceed $1 per printed page, to report such hearings as 
may be had in connection with any subject which may be pending before 
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said committee; that the committee may sit d the 


sessions or re- 
cesses of the Senate; and that expenses contra hereunder shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 2123) to regulate the practice of podiatry in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2124) to fix the salary of the United States district 
attorney for the eastern district of New York; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2125) directing the reexamination of the accounts 
of the late Peter G. S. Ten Broeck ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENYON: y 

A bill {S. 2126) to punish speculation in food products and 
prevent dealing in futures; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2127) granting an increase of pension to Mark Whit- 
ney (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 2128) to correct the military record of Francis M. 
Benson ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2129) for the relief of Edwin S. Metcalf; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2180) to increase the pensions of those who have lost 
limbs or have been totally disabled in the same in the military 
or naval service of the United States; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A bill (S. 2131) to increase the salary of the United States dis- 
trict attorney for the district of Delaware; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: x 

A bill (S. 2132) granting an increase of pension to James A. 
Criswell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 2133) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 48) directing a survey for a 
military road along the Pacific coast; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) authorizing the erection on 
the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a statue of 
James Buchanan, a former President of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Library. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. CULBERSON submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 53), which was read and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-fi Congress to 
send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ 
a stenographer at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, to report 
such hearings as may be had in con on with any subject which may 
be pending before that committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate, and the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of the te. 


ITEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
54), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and the same are hereby, authorized during the Sixty-fifth 
Congress to send for books and papers, administer oaths, and 1 
a steriographer, at a price net to exceed 51 per printed page, and te 
employ such assistants as may be required to report such hearings as 
may be had in connection with any subject which may be pending before 
said committee or under investigation or examination thereby; that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit 3 sessions 
or recesses of the Senate, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate; and that such committee, or subcom- 
mittee thereof, may sit during the sessions of the Senate or during the 
vacation of the Senate at any place in the United States. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R.3971. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Estab- 


lishments on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


RAILROAD REVENUES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I request the con- 
sideration of Senate resolution 52. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia asks 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of Senate 
resolution 52. . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My understanding is that under 
Jap rule this resotution can be called up during the morning 

ur, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not know merely 
from the number what the resolution was. The Chair is now 
advised that it is a resolution coming over from a former day, 
and he therefore lays the resolution before the Senate. - 

TE Senate proceeded to consider the resolution (S. Res. 52 
as follows: 


Be it resolved, etc., That the Interstate Commerce Commission is here- 
by directed to furnish for the use of the Senate a statement of the gross 
and net revenue of tne railroad companies reporting to the commission 
for the first fiscal yesr tor which reports were made after the creation 
of the commission, cogetber with a statement showing the gross and 
net income of said railroads since said time, the statement to be total 
of said roads and not statement as to each road. 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of 
the Senate a statement showing the gross and net incomes of said 
roads for the last six months of 1916, the statement to be totals of 
said roads and not statement as to each road. 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of 
the Senate a statement of the bonded and other liabilities of the rail- 
roads, together with their capital stock, preferred, common, and de- 
bentures. Also statement of net income of said roads after payin 
interest on their bonded debts. The above information to be appli 
to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

The co ion is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of 
the Senate a statement of the gross and net incomes of the said roads 
for the last six months of 1916, with a comparison of same with the 
gross and net incomes for the corresponding six months of 1915, 
reference being had to the calendar months. 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of the 
Senate a statement showing a comparison of the gross and net income 
ef said roads, for the months of January, 8 and March, 1917, 
with the gross and net income for the corresponding months of 1916, 
together with the total book costs or property investment account 
of said roads for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916. 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of 
the Senate a list of the rords making a total net income of 7 per cent 
or more upon their capital stock during the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1916, together with a stalt ment showin: the percentage of profits upon 
the capital stock for the fiscal year of 1916. 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish for the use of 
the Senate » list of the roads making a total net income of T per cent 
or more upon their book’ values during the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1916, together with a statement showing the percentage of profits upon 
the book values made by cach. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, this information is 
all in the possession of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and a couple of competent men can in a very short time put it 
in shape, as directed by the resolution, for our use. I have 
most of it already; but I would be glad, in using it, to be sure 
of the accuracy of my figures; and I can only feel perfectly 
sure if I have the figures compared with the records of the com- 
mission. 

To call attention to the importance of these figures, I wish to 
mention that I expect them to show the capital stock, preferred 
and common, and debentures of the railroads reporting to the 
commission, which cover all the railroads earning a gross in- 
come of a million dollars a year or more, amounted on July 1, 
1916, to $6,963,000,000, leaving out the thousands. I expect also 
to show that, after paying all operating expenses, taxes, and so 
forth, and the interest on all their obligations, they had for 
that fiscal year a net income of $601,508,000. That is to say, 
the railroads of the United States netted for the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1916, more than 84 per cent on their capitai stock— 
first preferred, common, and debentures, all capital stock obliga- 
tions. Of course, some of them earned very much more than 8} 
per cent, while some earned less than that; but the average 
income, as I am advised, for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916, 
was 83 per cent. 

I expect to show, further, coming to the classes of roads, that 
certain roads, as the Pennsylvania Central, cleared for that 
year 10.76 per cent; the Pennsylvania Co., a branch, I believe, 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, or a part of that system, cleared 
17.84 per cent; the New York Central, 16.18 per cent; the Nor- 
folk & Western, 14.61 per cent; and the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
10.96 per cent. 

Coming down to the class of southern reads, the Central of 
Georgia earned 20.43 per cent; the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, 14.61 per cent; the Alabama & Great Southern, 13 per 
cent; and the Louisville & Nashville, 19.51 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 
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-The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator take as a basis of his cal- 
culation of percentages the capital stock, including the common 
stock of these railroads? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. All. A 

Mr. THOMAS. Has the Senator made any calculation, then, 
of the percentage of profit upon the capital actually invested, 
the common stock, as the Senator well knows, being what is 
generally known as “water,” something that has no value 
except that which comes to it from the increased revenues of 
the concern issuing it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can answer the Senator only in 
this way: I do not know the actual value of the properties. 
They are now being appraised by the Government to ascertain 
actual value. Turning, however, to their books, I find that the 
book estimate of value exceeds about $1,000,000,000 the amount 
of liabilities, including stock issued. So far as my information 
goes the figures mentioned are correct, but I wish to state most 
positively that I do not personally assume responsibility for 
these figures, and it is for that reason that I wish this report 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission 

Mr. THOMAS. The figures of the Senator remind me of a 
statement made by a prominent railroad man a few years ago 
upon the witness stand, that 90 per cent of the stock issues of 
the railroads were water. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Answering the Senator, my advice 
is that the records of the commission will show that the bond 
indebtedness, capital stock, preferred, common, and debentures, 
amount to $16,922,000,000, and the property investment account 
of these roads, as kept by the roads, amount to $17,984,000,000. 
As to the accuracy of the property investment account, of course, 
question has been raised. I was simply calling attention to the 
dividends earned for the year ending July 1, 1916, upon their 
capital stock and debentures, to let it be seen that a general 
advance of fifteen one-hundredths in freight rates would be 
neither reasonable nor just. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia that I understand those figures are based on the 
capital, not on the selling price of the securities? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They are based on the capital, as I 
understand. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, many of those securities sell 
for less than par. Some of them sell for very much more than 
par. The suggestion, therefore, that has been made by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] is not entirely true, be- 
cause in many cases the laws require that stock shall be issued 
at a market price, and in many States they have been issued at 
a premium of 50 per cent, and even of 100 per cent in some in- 
stances. So that there are a good many different conditions 
that would have to be taken into account in arriving at an 
accurate statement of the actual capital invested. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the criticism made by 
the Senator from Massachusetts is sound so far as it goes, but 
it does not go far enough. Because a railroad company is doing 
an enormous business does not justify an increase of its capital 
stock, however valuable that capital stock may become, and then 
ask people to pay an additional amount of freight in order to 
keep up the dividends on that stock or to make it a paying 
investment. 

Now, if the Senator from Georgia will pardon me a moment, 
let us suppos 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. THOMAS. Let us suppose that Mr. Ford, whose company 
does a business of something like a hundred million dollars an- 
nually, with an actual profit last year of $58,000,000, should 
capitalize his concern on the basis of 6 per cent on those earn- 
ings. The stock would be enormously valuable, but it would be 
water just the same. And then if Mr. Ford came here and 
asked permission through us, if we had the power to grant it, to 
increase the price of his cars in order to meet the dividends or 
to pay a dividend upon this increased stock because of increas- 
ing expenses, that stock would be as fictitious for such a purpose 
as though it had no value whatever behind it. It would not 
represent the capital invested in the business, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will yield to the Senator from 
Montana, but I will request that I be allowed to finish after his 
interruption is ended, because it was not my desire to enter 
into any discussion as to the effect of this evidence. 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to ask the Senator from Georgia if he 
has any information about the western roads, the transconti- 


nental lines, traveling through more sparsely settled territory, 
and territory less directly affected by war conditions? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have not in detail 
that information with reference to them, except for the month 
of January of this year, which I will give in a moment; but the 
resolution which I have introduced will give us all of this in- 
formation from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Having called attention to the status of the roads, according 
to their business year ending July 1, 1916, or rather with refer- 
ence to the fiscal year prior to July 1, 1916, I wish to state that 
as I am advised, and as I gather from this sheet taken from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, their net profits for the 
last six months of 1916 exceeded their net profits for the last 
six months of 1915 by between fifty and sixty million dollars, 
although the large net profits to which I have referred were 
made for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916, including the last 
six months of 1915. r 

Now, with reference to the present year: I understand that 
in the eastern district there has been a decline of net profits 
of some 16.6 per cent as compared to 1916; that during the 
month of January, 1917, there was a falling off of net profits 
in the eastern roads as compared to 1916, but that in the south- 
ern district there was an increase of net profits for January, 
1917, as compared with January, 1916, of 22.9 per cent, and 
that in the western district January, 1917, showed an increase 
of net income of 42.7 per cent as compared to January, 1916. 

It is this information, which I think is so valuable to us, that 
I am asking by this resolution to obtain; and I am sure it can 
be furnished with very little difficulty. A couple of the many 
excellent accountants that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have can prepare it for us in a very short time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
Senator from Georgia that we were informed this morning in 
the Interstate Commerce Committee that the information for 
March, 1917, was not yet available, but that it probably will 
be in the course of several weeks. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If March is not available, we will 
abandon it; but I was advised that we could now obtain the 
figures for March from the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
also, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia a question. I notice that in the resolu- 
tion. from line 21, on page 2, down to and ineluding line 8, on 
page 3, the Senator asks for the net earnings of the railroads 
showing an income of 7 per cent or more upon their capital 
stock, in the first part. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What is the objection to giving us the in- 
formation as to the net income on the capital stock of all the 
railroads? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am perfectly willing to accept 
that suggestion, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then, I suggest the following amendment 
to page 2. Strike out lines 21 to 25, inclusive, and lines 1 and 
2, on page 3, and insert the following: 

The commission is furthermore directed to furnish, for the use 


of the Senate, the net income of all the railroads apes their capital 
stock during the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916, toget 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I accept that, Mr. President. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, allow me to suggest that 
instead of the word “ all,” the Senator use the word “ each.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is satisfactory—* each.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I accept that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And the second amendment: Strike out 
lines 3 to 8, inclusive, on page 3, and insert the following: 


The commission is furthermore directed to furnish, for the use of 
the Senate, a list of the roads, together with the income upon their 


book values perio, Mery fiscal year ending July 1, 1916, her with 
a statement showing the percentage of profits upon the k values 
made by each. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am perfectly willing to accept that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like a little 
information from the Senator from Georgia. For what use are 
we to secure this information? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is a resolution now pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate ask- 
ing for an investigation of the subject, and there is also a 
resolution pending before the Senate requesting the commis- 
sion to suspend the proposed 15 per cent increase. It is infor- 
mation for the use of the Senate in connection with any con- 
sideration we may see fit to give to the proposed 15 per cent 
flat increase of “reight rates throughout the entire United 
States. 
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Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, some years ago we created 
a commission to pass its judgment upon all the information 
with respect to the rates. Then later we gave the commission 
power to fix rates according to a certain standard fixed by the 
Congress of the United States—that they should be just and 
reasonable. The commission having all the information, I 
want to ask for my own information why it is necessary for 
us to take up the matter and secure this information? Do 
we doubt that the commission will act properly in the case? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know what the commission 
will do. For myself, if the commission does not suspend these 
rates, I am ready to, support a measure to suspend them by 
congressional action. I go further and state that I believe 
there is a condition existing that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission really is not in a position to handle. If there 
are weak roads that need help, perhaps legislation upon the 
subject may be necessary. Surely we should not build up 
enormously increased percentages to roads making 20 per 
cent because some other road is not able to make more than 
1 or 2 per cent. I regard it as a matter of information for 
legislative consideration, that we may determine whether there 
is a responsibility resting upon us and that at least we may 
have the facts before us during this session. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then at the present time the Senator 
does challenge the good judgment of the commission in its 
action? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I do not; but I do not waive 
the responsibility of Congress. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection to receiving the 
information, but I did want to know whether or not the Con- 
gress had now come to the conclusion that its own creature 
has failed to perform its functions in accordance with the law 
passed by Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to answer the Senator in 
this way: I am not at all sure that the legislative discretion 
vested in the commission is broad enough to handle the sub- 
ject. I doubt it. I believe that probably a condition exists 
that existing legislation does not meet, and I think this 
information will help us to correct that condition. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, answering the Senator from 
North Dakota further, I will say that I have no objection to 
the resolution of the Senator from Georgia requiring the com- 
mission to give us all the information; but in answer to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota I think it is fair to the commission to 
say that they have already ordered a hearing as to whether or not 
they will suspend these rates. That hearing is going on now, 
or will go on soon, as to the merits of their demands. I should 
like to send to the desk and have read the substance of a state- 
ment put out by the commission within the last few days, which 
will show that the commission are proceeding to hear the rail- 
roads and the public and the shippers on the question as to 
whether or not they will suspend these rates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has readjusted its calendar 
for the month of May so as to set apart the week beginning May 7 for 
hearings before the commission on carriers’ proposals to generally 
Increase freight rates and the protests thereto. e hearings will be 
held in the ball room of the Raleigh Hotel, in Washington, nnin 
at 10 o'clock a. m. During those six days it expects the carriers will 
put in their case. Hearings will be resumed on May 23, and it has 
been su ted that full presentation of the carriers’ side may be facili- 
tated if the 5 of their witnesses is deferred until subse- 
. sw 
the public additional o 


as well as to prepare 
All be 


proposed effective date. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have no objection at all 
to the passage of this resolution; but as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce I want to make this observation: 

A year or two ago, when there was an application pending 
before the commission for a 5 per cent increase of the freight 
rates generally throughout the country, a regular propaganda 
was begun throughout the country in an effort to influence the 
finding of the Interstate Commerce Commission. My mail was 
burdened with letters from shippers and manufacturers asking 
me to use my good offices toward getting this increase. I uni- 
formly declined to take any action in that behalf, believing that 
the question of increase or decrease in freight rates was one 
which should address itself wholly to the commission. It is 
organized for that purpose. In the matter of the determination 
of rates it sits as a court; and I would no more assume to inter- 


fere with the findings or judgment of a court than I would with 
the findings of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The matter of rates should be determined upon the evidence 
that is presented. In my judgment, there are very few Sena- 
tors who can give to this question the time which would be re- 
quired in order to enable them to come to a correct conclusion 
as to whether rates should be increased or decreased; and I do 
not feel that in advance of these hearings we are justified in 
saying that we will not abide by any finding that the commission 
may make. I trust that they will find that it is not necessary 
to grant an increase, but I do not know whether the facts are 
such as would justify them in making that order or not; and I 
simply wanted to take this opportunity of expressing my view 
in that behalf. I have no sufficient information to justify my 
coming to any conclusion now. I do not know what the in- 
creased cost of supplies or of operation may be. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I propounded the inquiry which 
I addressed to the Senator from Georgia by reason of the fact 
that there came into my hands a few days ago a report of one 
of the western roads for the year 1916, conveying the very 
highly gratifying information that its net receipts for the year 
1916 showed a very substantial increase over what had been 
realized in any preceding year in its history; and I am very 
well satisfied from other information which comes to me that a 
similar condition exists in the case of practically every other 
one of the transcontinental systems. 

Mr. President, it is true that quite a good many years ago 
the Congress of the United States constituted an agency for 
the purpose of regulating rates and for hearing in all its de- 
tails any controversy that may arise between the public on the 
one hand and the railroads upon the other, the shippers like- 
wise being an interested party; but, Mr. President, it does not 
occur to me that the responsibility of the Congress of the 
United States to the people represented by the Members thereof 
is entirely released and discharged simply because they created 
such an agency. I apprehend that the responsibility still rests 
upon Congress to regard with some degree of attention, at 
least, the work of that commission; to keep itself advised, at 
least in a general way, concerning what it is doing; and it 
seems to me that in a great controversy of this character, in- 
volving a mass the aggregate of which simply staggers the 
imagination, it is quite appropriate for Congress, in order that 
it may follow the investigation with some degree of under- 
standing, to call upon the commission for such information as 
it has at its command concerning the salient and more impor- 
tant features of the case. 

It may develop another thing, Mr. President—and I should 
not be surprised if it did—that it would be a part of the duty 
of Congress, considering the tremendous interests involved, to 
make some additional provisions so that the interests of the 
public may be adequately and appropriately presented to the 
commission. I should not be surprised at all if when this re- 
port comes in it would be deemed advisable by the Congress of 
the United States to employ the best legal talent the country 
can afford to aid the able force now at the command of the 
commission in presenting the public side of this controversy. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the information called for 
by this resolution ought to be furnished promptly to Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, while I agree in a general 
way with the statement made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE], it does not seem to quite do away with the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia that there may be some need 
for further legislation. Take, for instance, this question of 
what is called car shortage. It develops that some roads have 
not control or possession of more than 40 or 50 or 60 per cent 
of their own cars. It is not so much a problem of car shortage 
as it is a problem of proper distribution. I doubt very much 
whether there is power in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to control the question of the distribution of cars. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I ask the Senator a question? I 
heard the Senator make that same statement a little time ago 
in private conversation, and he rather startled me by suggest- 
ing that there was one road that had not more than 20 per cent 
of its own cars. I ask the Senator if there is a real shortage 
of cars. Do not the roads have the cars of other roads in their 
possession? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems not. It appears they have not 
only .lost the control of a very large percentage of their own 
cars, but they have not any cars to take the place of their 
own cars. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My information is—in fact, I have some 
knowledge on the subject—that each of these roads have agents 
going over the country looking after their cars and seeing that 
they are returned. I have supposed that they were inter- 
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changeable and that the roads having a shortage of cars of their | 


own have in their rolling stock ears belonging to other roads, 
which in due time will be returned to the rightful owners. But, 
of course, I have no definite knowledge on that point as to the 
roads the Senator has im mind. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of eourse they do interchange cars, but 
the situation in some portions of the country is very serious, 
and the reports are that certain reads not only have not enough 
of their own rolling stock but a large percentage of it is fm the 
possession of other roads and they have not any rolling stock 
of those reads te take the place of it. The difficulty is to give 
some power and authority somewhere to compel the roads who 
seize the cars of other roads nolens volens and Keep them as 
long as they please, probably paying demurrage and things of 
that sort, which they can well afford to do at the present freight 
charges and the prices of goods, and so forth. They make the 
shippers pay for it, probably; but there seems to be an absence 
of power in the commission to control the matter of car dis- 
tribution, and the roads do take one from the other. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator frem Florida 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FLETCHER. In a moment. They take and retain just 
as they please ears of different lines, and that is largely responsi- 
ble for the present condition. It may have a bearing on. this 
question of rates; I do not know. I yield to the Senator from: 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Florida that a witness testified yesterday before the Agricultural 
Committee in regard to refrigerator cars. He made the state- 
ment that it was admitted by the officials of most of the railroads: 
at a hearing held by the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
cently in regard to the distribution of cars that many of the 
roads had in self-defense taken all the cars they could get, no 
matter whose cars they were. and kept them as long as they 
could. 
and built fer the purpose of carrying perishable preducts were 


ther roads than the own i ther | 
Kao FAREIND O . „„ or in ordinary times to make a horizontal raise even, but at 


business, carrying dead freight, such as iron ore and things of 
that kind, which could just as well be carried in other cars, 
thus creating a shortage of refrigerator cars at a time when it 
was absolutely necessary to have refrigerator cars tœ move the 
perishable crops and goods that are produced in various parts 
of the country. He said the effect was a shortage of refrigerator 
cars for the purpose of moving that kind of freight at a time 
when they have less refrigerator cars and a greater amount 
of those products than in the preceding year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that confirms one point I rose to 
suggest, that there is a problem which may call for further legis- 
lation to strengthen the authority and power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over that condition. Unquestionably 
these produets are now paying as high price as they ought. to 
pay, and to increase those rates im order to relieve the roads 
and increase their earnings, and so forth, where their earnings 
are decreased by reason of their lack of control over their ears 
and lack of control in some power over that situation, would be 
a very doubtful proposition. I simply rose to suggest that as a 
matter which might be considered in connection with the adop- 
tion of the resolution and as one of the things that might be 
‘reached. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in answer to what the Sena- 
tor from Florida has said I beg to inform the Senate that some 
time ago I introduced a bill conferring full authority upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to control the distribution of 
cars, and we are to have hearings on that bill to-morrow before a 
subcommittee of the Interstate Commerce Committee. Some 
time ago this question was before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and by a vote of 4 to 3 they decided that they already 
have that power. If there is any doubt about it at all, of course 
Congress will be only to anxious to clear it up, 

In further explanation of what I said a moment ago, as per- 
haps I did not make myself entirely clear, I stated that I 
had no objection to the passage of this resolution; I only took 
issue with the statement which was made to the effect that if 
the commission should make a certain finding some Senators 
would be ready to condemn them. I confess I am so consti- 
tuted that I can not judge of a finding of a commission before 
the finding is made and before I know what the evidence is, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the truth is probably that there 
are not freight cars enough im the United States to do the 
business of the country. If these freight ears were all under 
one jurisdiction, so that they could be sent to the points where 
business is pressing, undoubtedly they could handle the business 
of the country better than it is done now; for instance, if they 
were handled as are the cars of the Pullman company. If trafſie 


He told us of an instance where refrigerator ears made 


is running north and south the Pullman company divert cars to 
that service; if it is a summer resort or a winter resort busi- 
ness the ears are diverted for that purpose. 

As a matter of fact, there are five prominent railroad presi- 
dents sitting in Washington trying to adjust this car situation 
as far as it is pessible for them to do it. They represent the 
Pennsylvania, the Chesapeake & Ohio, I think, the Seuthern, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the New Haven Rail- 
roads. They are trying to determine where the need of cars 
is most pressing, and they, if E understand the question cor- 
rectly, have full power of the railroads to divert ears to carry 
the business which is most pressing and most necessary for the 
time being, : 

That is really what the Iaw should provide, that the cars 
should be sent where the service is most pressing, If that were 
followed out, either by the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
as a result of further legislation, it would answer the purpose 
as far as the number of cars me would enable it to be 
responded to. 

But I do not believe that ines are nearly enough cars in the 
United States to do the business that is offering to-day. We 
must remember that the building of cars now is a very expen- 
sive operation. The probabilities are that a freight car costs 
very nearly twice as much as it would in normal times, and in 
the final analysis the cost of the car is going to be imposed in 
freight, so that the: public, if the railroads do build liberally, 


are going to pay the additional cost of the equipment which is 


furnished in this way. 
Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I hope very much that the 


resolution will be adopted. F also hope that the other resolu- 


tions touching upon the same subject now before the committee 
will be reported out and adopted. I do not believe that Con- 


: gress should always take for granted that its offspring is going 


to do exactly the right thing. 

I can understand the theory and the practice of intrusting 
questions of rates to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
especially at times when it concerns only certain commodities 


a time like this, when we are engaged in a world war, I think 


the Interstate Commerce Commission should have some solici- 


tude and respect for the opinion of the people of the United 
States and Congress particularly, and should not object to- 
but welcome advice or direction which Congress may give 
upon so important a subject. I think it might be very helpful 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to ascertain the opinion 
of Congress as to the wisdom of a great raise in freight rates 


at this time, and particularly in respect to putting a rate in 


force at once pending the investigation. I want to give it as my 
judgment that the people will condemn the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or Congress if at this time a rate is put into effect 
increasing the present freight rates at all pending an investi- 
gation. 

This is not a question of technical knowledge or technical 
information. There are some things connected with this de- 
mand for increased freight rates that I think even an ordinary 
citizen can understand, that even an ordinary Senator can 
understand. What has happened that would warrant a 15 per 
cent increase in the railroad rates? A short time ago the rail- 
roads came in and asked for a 5 per cent increase in freight 
rates. Why? Because they said they were not doing a normal 
business. At that time they pointed to the empty freight cars 
that were congesting traffic in the freight yards, and they said 
they had many cars which were idle and which were bringing 
in ne revenue. That was true to a certain extent, although the 
wisdom of the raise was then questioned. There were a great 
many people well posted in this business who said that the 
railroads, on their legitimate investment, were then earning 
more than a fair return on the investment. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to say that the car shortage which we 
hear so much about arises partly from two causes, one of a 
permanent nature and the other of a transitory character. 
The great eastern roads termfnating at New York, like the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania roads, have failed to 
do what our great western roads have dene terminating at the 
head of Lake Superior—they have failed to supply large termi- 
nal elevators in which grain can be stored. The same is the 
case, I think, with the roads terminating in Boston. At the head 
of Lake Superior, where we have two great transcontinental 
lines terminating, we have large terminal elevators that can 
take care of the grain in the winter, so that it can be stored 
there until spring and shipped. The eastern seaboard cities 
lack entirely the terminal facilities in the shape of grain ele- 
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vators that they ought to kave to store the grain that comes 
in there. 

Another reason that I referred to is that a large number of 
cars have reached the seaboard on the East from the interior 
and the West with agricultural supplies and all other com- 
modities, and the cars are retained at the seaboard for ware- 
house purposes. For the lack of shipment to take the goods 
abroad they do not take the products out of the cars. You will 
find cars by the scores and hundreds full of western freight 
tied up there and used as warehouses instead of putting the 
goods into terminal warehouses, If the eastern roads were 
to supply warehouse facilities for the western products, grain 
and flour and all other commodities, it would remove to a large 
extent the car shortage which arises not so much from lack 
of cars but because the cars are stranded on the eastern sea- 
board and used for warehouse purposes. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I want to thank the Senator 
for the information; but the point I want to make is that at 
that time the railroads were asking for a raise upon the ground 
that they had an oversupply of cars; that they had no use for 
the cars they had; that they were not doing any business; 
that their cars were idle, their trains were idle, and they dis- 
missed a number of their crew, and that consequently they were 
not making the amount of money the law allowed. On these 
grounds they got a 5 per cent raise. Now they come here and 
ask for a 15 per cent raise because they say they have not got 
enough cars to do business with; that their facilities are over- 
taxed; in short, that their business is too good. 

If there is any grabbing of cars, I assume that every road 
grabs whatever cars it can get, and thus, at least in part, is 
equalizing what damage it suffers at the hands of other roads. 
On the other hand, it is apparent that cars are in great demand, 
and that every car in the United States is in operation, is being 
used, and is bringing revenue to the railroads. It means that 
they have not got facilities enough to do the business that,is 
brought to their lines; that they have not cars enough; that they 
have not engines enough; that they have not crews enough. 
What does that mean? Does that mean bad business, or does 
it mean good business? Does it mean a losing business, or does 
it mean a prosperous business? It does not take a scientist to 
understand -that when business is so good that it overtaxes the 
facilities of the roads, that when there is no idle rolling stock 
and no idle capital, that when no men are laying off but all are 
working; in short, when every energy of the railroads is taxed to 
the utmost and everything is in motion and in service, the rouds 
are not losing money but are making money. 

So I say that the ordinary man can understand that if a 
raise of 5 per cent was necessary two years ago because the cars 
were idle and were doing no business, now, when the roads are 
doing business and overtaxed to the extent that they have not 
enough cars, it means they are offered so much business that they 
can not handle it, and that if they could have more cars and bet- 
ter facilities they would make still more money; in other words, 
it does not mean that they are losing money now, but it means 
that they are not making as much money as they would make 
if they had still more cars and still greater facilities for handling 
them. And it does mean most emphatically that the roads are 
making money now. These two inconsistent theories, that they 
need a raise when cars are idle and that they need a much 
greater raise when they have got so much business that the 
roads can not handle it, are not going to stand up very well 
before the ordinary citizen. 

Another thing about this proposed 5 per cent raise at this 
time: We were told then that the railroads were not making 
quite the percentage which they were entitled to make. Very 
well. Suddenly a great streak of prosperity hit this country, 
and now they are doing so much business that they have not 
enough cars to do the business and their receipts have jumped 
up by leaps and bounds beyond anything in the history of 
railroad operation. L have not the slightest doubt that the 
figures of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smiru] are practically 
correct. So a year after the 5 per cent increase they had not 
only got back to normal conditions but to supernormal condi- 
tions the other way. Before the hard times of 1914 and part of 
1915 and before the 5 per cent raise they had not made any 
complaint; they were making money before the hard times 
hit them. When normal times came back, and on the top of 
that still more prosperous times came, what did that mean? 
It meant that they were making more money than they did 
before they got the 5 per cent raise. 

Well, why are they not here with an offer of restitution? 
Why should they not offer a reduction in rates? If they could 
get along without the 5 per cent prior to the time they asked 
for it, why can they not restore the 5 per cent or reduce their 
rates 5 per cent, when they have not merely returned to normal 
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times but to better than normal times, for they are now making 
more money than they ever did? To the ordinary individ- 
ual it would seem that they ought to be coming here with an 
offer or a prayer to the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
reduce rates by 5 per cent instead of asking to boost them 15 
per cent. I think that is what will appeal to the ordinary 
man who puts two and two together. 

It is said that because of the passage of the Adamson law 
the operating expenses of the railroads have increased. Wel, 
it may be that operating expenses have increased a little, but 
nothing compared with the raise that they demand. It has been 
stated here, I think in one of the preambles of the resolutions 
of the Senator from Georgia, that this raise on account of the 
Adamson law, as has been estimated, varies from $30,000,000 to 
$60,000,000, while their demands for a 15 per cent increase 
means $400,000,000 increase in freight rates. Are the railroad 
companies acting in good faith when they come before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and, because-of a slight in- 
crease in operating expenses, demand a 15 per cent increase in 
rates? 

I venture to say, further, that if the figures of the Senator 
from Georgia are correct, viz, that the Adamson law increases 
the operating expenses between $30,000,000 and $60,000,000, and 
that a 15 per cent increase would mean now an increase of $400,- 
000,000, then a 5 per cent increase, which they are enjoying now 
and to which they are not entitled, would amount to one-third, 
or over $130,000,000, and much more than overcomes the in- 
crease caused by the Adamson law. So they are now enjoying 
the “ velvet” of the rates between the cost under the Adamson 
law and the 5 per cent increase; and, therefore, they are 
already getting more than they are entitled to. 

There is another feature of this matter. The President not 
long ago sent out an appeal to the country calling upon men; 
high and low, to serve the country. As a consequence of that: 
appeal, men are coming in and offering their services gratu- 
itously. Industrial concerns are coming in here and offering 
to put their plants at the disposal of the Government without 
profit. A manufacturer of shoes in Milwaukee has made an 
offer to the President to furnish 500 pairs of shoes a day at 
absolute cost, to be figured by the Government. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but we have passed a conscrip- 
tion law by which the Government can enter any home and 
put its hand on a man, and say, “ You must serve the country; 
you must sacrifice your life, if need be; you must give up your 
position, whether you are earning $1,000, $2,000, $10,000, or 
$50,000 a year, and you must serve the Government at $30 a 
month.” When the Government conscripts a man, it conscripts 
his earning capacity, and when it conscripts his earning capac- 
ity, it conscripts his property as well as his life. It is a poor 
rule that does not work both ways. Are you going to conscript 
men and their lives and their service at $30 per month and at 
the same time reward others who are not conscripted by enor- 
mous increase in rates and in profits? 

You have heard of the high cost of living and yet by a 15 per 
cent freight increase you are going to pile on top of the already 
staggering cost of living extraordinary transportation charges, 
to be saddled upon the backs of those who are left at home 
because their breadwinner has gone to the war and who must 
subsist on $30 per month? 

Mr. President, this is no time, in my judgment, for business: 
or for railroad companies or for industrial enterprises or for 
anybody else to come in and ask to have high profits or even 
to have profits increased. This is a time for service, not for 
gain, not for profit. The judgment of Congress and of the 
people of the United States, and their seal of condemnation 
should at once, and for all time, and at the very start, be put 
upon any such attempt as this. If this is going to be a game 
of grab, if men are going to set out at once to get hold of all 
they can while men are sacrificing their lives upon the battle 
field, everybody will grab, and everybody, instead of trying to 
find opportunities to give, will devote his time and energies 
looking for opportunities to get. 

Not long ago there was a bill under consideration here pro- 
viding that the Government should advertise in the newspapers 
and pay the newspapers for advertising for recruits. Very 
properly the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucocx], although 
himself a newspaper man, condemned the bill upon the ground 
that newspapers should be willing to do their part. This is 
the high plane to which other agencies should lift themselves 
or to which they should be lifted. Now, I say, let the rait- 
roads serve; let the industr#il organizations serve; let every- 
body serve. Those who do not have to serve with their bodies 
at least. should serve with their money or their service in some 
other way. Let us help to pay and not try to take. Let us not 


fill our pockets; let us rather try to empty them in the general 
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cause and for the general welfare. If it should come about 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission should inerease these 
rates, as requested; under these circumstances, Who, I ask, will 
oppose the United States taking over these railroads and com- 
mandeering them in the interests of the general welfare? I 
for one will not, and I want to predict that the people will de- 
mand that the Government take them over. 

- If it is going to appear to the people of the United States that 
the men at the head of our great transportation companies are 
going to be actuated by sordid motives and are not looking 
toward the service of the Government, but toward service of 
self, I here say there will be a sentiment going throughout this 
Jand in fayor-of this Government doing what other Governments 
have already done, namely, taking over the transportation com- 
panies and operating them for the purpose of 5 the people 
in this great emergency. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hrrencock in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDER. Of course, the Senator from Wisconsin knows 
that the farmers of his State are getting for their products 
double what they ever received before; that the manufacturers 
of his State are getting double what they ever got before ; that the 
railroad companies are paying double what they formerly paid 
for equipment, steel rails, wages, and everything else. 

Mr. HUSTING. I do not know that the Senator's figures are 
correct. I know that it is generally supposed that the farmers 
are getting very high prices, that industrial concerns are getting 
very high prices, that railroad companies have to pay large 
prices; but it also appears, on certainly as good authority, that 
the railroad companies are making more money now in net 
earnings than they ever did before in the history of this coun- 
try, and this notwithstanding the increased cost of operation. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I can say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the people of New York State who are buying 
the products of the farmers in his State and the products of 
the manufacturers in his State are paying double what they 
ever paid before; and I do not see how any industry can be 
expected to live when it is compelled to pay double for every- 
thing it uses without any opportunity to increase its revenues. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will answer the Senator that, according to 
his philosophy, as I understand it, because the farmers are get- 
ting double, because the manufacturers are getting double, there- 
fore the railroads should get double. I ask if we permit one 
class of men to charge more than is equitable shall we then ex- 
tend the privilege to everybody and let everybody else also fatten 
upon the country or shall we rather, as I would propose, restrict 
them? Where men are getting too much, do not let them have 
it. I do not advocate favoring any class, whether it be the 
farmers or whether it be the manufacturers or the transporta- 
tion companies, or permitting them to take undue or unfair 
advantage of the people or the country, at a time like this, 
especially. I say at a time like this everybody should serve; 
everybody should make sacrifices of some kind. If one can not, 
by reason of age or otherwise, be of service at the front let him 
at least be willing to serve at home. All citizens ought at least 
be willing to do something in the nature of sacrifice and not 
insist upon having an advantage. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator can develop a scheme by which 
the people of the country can buy the things they need more 
reasonably than they do now, I shall be glad to help him work 
it out. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say to the Senator that I am more 
anxious to restrict undue advantages or restrict profits already 
existing than I am to extend such undue profits to others 
and thus make conditions still more unendurable than they are 
now, and I hope before the end of this session something will 
be done to bring about a greater equality of service and benefits 
and a greater equality of the burdens of war. I sincerely 
believe that the Senator from New York will cooperate to that 
end when the time comes or opportunity is afforded. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 

. Consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HUSTING,- Certainly. z 

Mr. KING. I desire to suggest, for the consideration of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, that thë rule which should govern the 
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profits of public-service corporations, such as transcontinental 
railroads, should not be the one applicable to determining the 
profits-made by individuals in their private activities. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Wisconsin will allow me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I only desire to express the hope 
that the Senator from Wisconsin will not go so far into the 
general merits of the question as to prevent action on this resolu- 
tion. It only asks for information. I am afraid that part of 
the figures I have given to the Senate have been incorrect, and 
I want to get the real facts. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say to the Senator that I consider this 
a very good time now to make the observations I have made. 

I want to say that the rule suggested by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krxe], which is applied to public-service corporations 
which are supposed to serve the public in a quasi public capacity, 
is a far different rule from that applied to individuals. I will 
even go further and say now that all should serve, whether they 
are private corporations, public-service corporations, private in- 
dividuals, or officials—they should all serve. 

I say this is a good time now to make these observations, be- 
cause any attempt of this kind should be discouraged “ right off 
the bat.” This whole business should be lifted onto a higher 
plane, and men engaged in any walk of life, in any industry or 
vocation, whether it be farming or whether it be manufacturing, 
merchandising, or any other form, should understand that at a 
time when some men must sacrifice position, salary, business, 
and life itself there ought to be no encouragement for other 
men to increase their material advantages. I say it is not fair 
to conscript men and make them go to the front or make them 
give up positions where they have got to sacrifice not only profit 
but the very living of their families, and then encourage, on the 
other hand, increases of profits. In my judgment, all these trans- 
portation companies and these men at their head—and I re- 
spect many of them very highly—ought to be good sportsmen, 
ought to be good citizens, and good patriots, and instead of com- 
ing here asking for increased rewards and profits, they ought to 
come here offering something to the country. If the country 
will get together on that basis, it will find no dissatisfaction 
with the war. 

I desire to sound this word of warning: That if this is going 
to be a fight for money as well as a fight for glory on the part 
of some men, if men are to be sent overseas to fight and die for 
their country so that others may stay here and get rich in their 
absence, you will have dissatisfaction with the war. I am 
anxious to see that this war shall be a success; that class distinc- 
tions shall die over here; that the captains of industry and the 
captains of transportation will so conduct and demean them- 
Selves in this crisis that all class feeling and class hatred will 
die away, and we shall have a brotherhood of American citizens, 
all willing to sacrifice something for their country, all willing 
to share in the burdens of war. To get increased profits will 
not involve sacrifice, Sacrifice can be made only by the relin- 
quishment of something of value, not by the taking of some- 
thing valuable. I say that this is the only way, in my judgment, 
that this war can be fought out successfully and leave this coun» 
try in a stronger position than it now is. 

I do not stand here and ask for confiscation, although I want 
to point out that in war even confiscation is not only justifiable, 
but is actually practiced. The Government, when it drafts him, 
is confiscating the man. It is confiscating his earning capacity 
when it drafts him and puts him into thé service, and I say 
if the Government can do that with a man’s life why should it 
not be just to do that with a man’s property? 

However, that is not what I am talking about. I am talking 
about fair play. I say that men and corporations should not 
come here and ask to have profits heaped upon profits at a 
time of stress like this; and I say that it would be well for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to understand this, and 
to understand that the people are not in a temper to look with 
complacency on governmental action which has for its object and 
purpose the increase of profits at this time. 

I hope that this resolution will pass and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will raise no rate temporarily or other- 
wise before the public’s side can be fully heard. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I submit a proposed 
amendment, to which the Senator from Georgia, the author 
of the resoiution; does not object, and I trust that it will be 
agreed t 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 
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The SECRETARY. At the 8 of e resolution it is proposed 
to add the following: 


The commission is furthermore directed ion furnish for the use of the 
Senate a list of all railroads in the United States coger in the hands of 


receivers, with the percentage of mileage covered by said roads as com- 


pared to the total railroad mileage of the country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be considered as adopted. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I find myself in entire accord 
with so much of the observations of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Hustrye] as cover the idea that this is a time for 
service. I am interested at this period in the railroad problem 


with the view, and with the exclusive view, of seeing that the 


railroads of the country, as its highways, render the greatest 
possible service in this emergency. ‘The railroads are the high- 
ways of commerce; and it is over the railroads that the re- 

` sources and the troops and the materials, whether they be food 
products or munitions of war, that are required by this Gov- 
ernment and that are required by our allies, must be transported 
to the consumer. 

A railroad as a highway can no more be maintained without 
profits than the Mississippi River could be maintained as a 
highway. without rain. Railroads wear out; the roadbed de- 
teriorates; the rails break or are woth out; the rolling stock is 
gradually consumed; and all of these things must be replaced. 
I do not understand that it is the suggestion of the Senator 
from Georgia that railroads should be disallowed profit. His 
resolution only goes to the question as to the obtaining of in- 
formation from which some estimate of the justness of those 
profits could be made. 

Mr. President, that is primarily the function of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, I happened to be a Member of the Sen- 
ate in 1906, and happened to take an active part in the discus- 
sion of the questions that were then before the Senate in re- 
spect to the regulations of railroads and the enlargement of 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. As all 
Senators will remember who were then Members of this body, 
ahd particularly those who participated in the debate, that 
was a period of self-renunciation. We had reached the con- 
clusion, and perhaps wisely—indeed, it was almost unanimous— 
that it was not a possibility for us to deal legislatively with 
these great problems of railroad transportation, and that for 
that reason a commission should be employed, and that the 
powers and the functions of the then existing commission should 
be enlarged so that they could primarily, in the first instance, in- 
telligently pass upon these questions, and practically deter- 
mine the rule by which the railroads should be governed in 
their relations to the public. 

Mr. President, there is a vast difference between the service 
that we shall exact from the private corporation and the serv- 
ice that we exact from the railroad. There is a vast difference 
between a railroad and the owner of a profitable operating con- 
cern in the city of Milwaukee or in the city of Pittsburgh or 
Philadelphia, who in all probability has a fat bank account, 
who has accumulated the savings of years, and is rich inde- 
pendently of the operation of his property. A railroad would 
cease to exist as a useful highway if you ceased to keep it up 
to the times, if you ceased to make good the deterioration to 
which I have referred. These are times of war, Mr. President. 
We know not what the future has in store for this country. If 
it is at all similar to the experience of the countries where the 
great batties are now being fought—France and Belgium—we 
will find that one of the great things that causes the suffering 
and the delays in the movement of troops and supplies is in- 
adequate railway facilities. The fact is, Mr. President, that 
they are tearing up the railroads in Great Britain and shipping 
the ties and the rails and the cars to Flanders, because of the 
tremendous increase in the demand upon the functions of the 
railroads, 

Mr. President, I have not the slightest objection to the Sen- 
ate obtaining all the information called for in this resolution; 
but the theory of the Senator from Georgia, as I understand, is 
this: We want to be in possession of information that will en- 
able us to judge whether the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which is to pass primarily upon these ques- 
tions, is just and is warranted by the facts. Now, if that is the 
theory 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KNOX. T do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. ‘That is not the only theory. I 
regasd it as a very important question, and I think the in- 
formation may lead to additional legislation with reference to 


the powers of the commission, and, ‘broadly, that. it is in- 
formation entirely outside of this action by the commission 
that Congress ought to have at this time. I have never really 
suggested any final action that I thought ought to be taken. 
I have introduced a resolution requesting the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate ‘to consider the whole sitna- 
tion and see what they think ought to be done. I have even 
suggested before them that if they find a particular difficulty 
at some particular place in railroad service, it might be ad- 
visable, in view of the general situation, for the Government to 
Seek to relieve the trouble. 

Mr. KNOX. Well, Mr. President, I had accepted that as 
one of the purposes, and I understand the Senator from 
Georgia does not disavow that that is one of the purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; that is true—for consideration. 

Mr. KNOX. But assuming that there is the additional pur- 
pose to which the Senator now alludes, it only strengthens 
the argument that I am about to suggest for broadening this 
resolution. 

This resolution, in my judgment, calls for mere ex parte 
evidence, supposed to be tending to prove that the railroads 
are not entitled to the increase they are asking. Now, they 
may be or they may not be. I know nothing about that, and 
the Senate will know nothing about it unless it hears all of 
the evidence and all of the information bearing upon the sub- 
ject. My suggestion is that this resolution ought to go to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, in order that it may com- 
pile a schedule of the information that we desire, that will 
enable us to deal intelligently with the entire subject; and I 
do not think we should pass the resolution asking only for the 
specific information therein set out. 

Mr. HUSTING, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KNOX. Certainly. 

Mr. HUSTING. I just wanted to ask the Senator, in view 
of what he said on the question of profits of railroads, whether 
he understood that I took the position that railroads should 
make no profits; that they should be run at a loss, or that they 
should be run at such rates as would destroy their usefulness? 

Mr. KNOX. I certainly gathered, from the illustration the 
Senator used in speaking of the patriotic citizen of Milwaukee 
having turned over his factory to be operated without profit, 
that he meant to convey the suggestion that that was what the 
railroads should do. 

Mr. HUSTING. I just want to say, then, in reply briefly to 
the Senator’s understanding, that I merely cited that as an 
illustration of what citizens were ready and willing to do and 
were offering to do, and also pointing out that men were com- 
pelled by the Government to relinquish positions of profit to 
work for the Government at the rate of $30 a month, and that in 
view of that fact the railroads should not ask for increased 
profits; that they should be willing even to take less than the 
law would allow them in case of an adjustment of rates. In 
other words, my position was that if men were willing to make 
sacrifices of all their incomes plus their own lives, railroads 
should not be coming and asking for increased profts, but 
should be willing to do the work at a minimum profit and not a 
maximum profit. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I am really gratified to know 
that I did misunderstand the Senator from Wisconsin. As to 
what may be a reasonable profit, or whether an advance at this 
time is justified or not, I do not know. My point is that if we 
are going to pass upon that question at all, and pass upon it in- 
telligently, we ought to have all of the evidence bearing upon 
the equation laid before the Senate. 

It may be that the railroads are not entitled to a penny of 
advance; but, if my memory serves me, at the time the Adam- 
son bill was passed the President of the United States, who 
evidently had been devoting his mind for many days and many 
nights to thoughtful consideration of the railroad problem, 
said or intimated that the time had come when the railroads 
could with propriety consider an application for an increase of 
rates. I may be mistaken as to that having been his position, 
but that at least was the position that was presented to the 
public through the press; and I still think the Senator from 
Georgia ought to consent to allow this resolution to go to the 
committee, and then let the committee determine the scope of 
the inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania further yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KNOX. I do. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If others want additional infor- 
mation, they can ask for it; but I do think we are entitled to 
this information now. I especially want it because I have used 
a number of those figures, and if I have been wrong I wish to 
correct them. I think I was wrongly informed as to some of 
them. í 
Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, if you are entitled to any in- 
formation now, you are entitled to all the information now. 
Men are liable to form a judgment upon ex parte testimony. 
They are liable to form a judgment upon a prima facie show- 
ing that a subsequent examination of evidence tending the other 
way is often unable to uproot. 

In dealing with a great problem of this kind, the time for us 
to decide, if we are called upon to decide anything in connec- 
tion with this matter, is when we have all of the facts before us. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Netson] made some statements about grain elevators at the 
eastern ports in which 1 think he was a little in error. Of course 
we have not at Boston or New York the system of enormous 
grain elevators which they have on the Lakes, but we have very 
large grain elevators at both those ports. On the Lakes they 
have to carry an immense amount of grain during the season 
when navigation is closed. Navigation is not closed at the At- 
lantic ports, and the elevators are built upon the theory that they 
will hold the grain only for a short time, that it will pass through 
rapidly to foreign countries, so that there will always be room 
for the grain as it comes in over the railroads. 

Just now we are short of tonnage. Grain gathers in the ele- 
vators at Boston and New York, and, no doubt, other ports, and 
they can not take the additional grain that comes in the cars, 
and then the cars are held for storehouse purposes, as the Senator 
from Minnesota said; but the center of the problem is just where 
the center of the problem is in the war in which we are engaged, 
and it is part of that problem. It centers on the ships. 

If you can get the grain and the rails and the locomotives and 
the thousand and one articles that are needed by the allies and 
by those who are now fighting with us against a common foe 
taken out of the Atlantic ports and carried across the ocean, a 
great deal will be done to relieve the cohgestion and apparent 
shortage of cars in this country. - 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
excuse me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I do not know what the conditions 
are in other cities, but I will say that in Baltimore they are 
building and preparing to build very largely increased facilities 
in the way of storage elevators. There is one already completed, 
and I understand the Pennsylvania Railroad expects to put in 
$2,000,000 in building increased elevator storage in Baltimore 
city. I do not know how it is in other seaports. 

Mr. LODGE. I will ask the Senator, before he takes his seat, 
if he does not think that what I have stated about the congestion 
of the great Atlantic ports is largely true—that it is the difficulty 
of finding tonnage to get the wheat abroad? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. That has evidently been the trou- 
ble. They can not get export; they can not get vessels to 
ship the grain in, and it has created a congestion that, of 
course, can not be remedied at once; but they are endeavoring 
to remedy it in the city of Baltimore now to a very great 
extent. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know whether they are building addi- 
tional elevator space in Boston and New York or not, but I 
thinle I have stated the general situation correctly. It seems 
to me that at this juncture it is perhaps more important to do 
everything we can to promote the attack upon the common 
enemy than to amuse ourselves by assaulting our own railroads. 
Of course, as the Senator from Pennsylvania said, we all 
sympathize with what the Senator from Wisconsin said. Noth- 
ing is more sympathetic to any one than to make somebody else 
act on a high plane. We all like it. It is a form of altruism 
that appeals to every one of us. But it seems to me that even 
the railroads are entitled to a fair hearing, and I say, with 
allerespect to my friend from Georgia, that this resolution calls 
for the evidence on one side and creates what seemis to me to 
be an unfair impression on its face. If we are going to have 
the gross and net incomes, I want also the operating expenses. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The net income is what they have 
after they get through paying their operating expenses. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; but I want to know what the operating 
expenses are, and I want to see how they have increased if they 
have increased or decreased if they have decreased. Gross and 
net Incomes are not all. The movement of operating expenses 
is a very important thing in judging of the relations of any 


corporation, and I think we ought to have that. I shall move to 
insert, after the words “ gross and net incomes,” wherever they 
occur, the words and operating expenses.“ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I accept the suggestion. 

Mr. LODGE. Although I think the amendment moved by 
the junior Senator from Minnesota in regard to not confining 
this to railroads with 7 per cent income—— 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I ask the Senator, would t not 
be well to find out what the railroads make—those over 7 per 
cent or below 7 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have already accepted the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I was not aware that it had been accepted. I 
was going to say simply 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will accept any suggestion for the 
fullest information asked for by anyone. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, I thouglit it only included the roads 
in the hands of receivers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before * the Senate the unfinished busi- 
Benes: which is Senate bill No. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Ge Lewis Shields 
Bankhead Gronna Lodge Simmons 
Beckham Hale McCumber Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Hardwick McKellar Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Hitehceck Myers Smith, Md 
lder Hollis Nelson Smoot 
Chamberlain Husting Norris Sutherland 
Culberson = ohnson, 8. Dak, Overman Thomas 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Page Thompson 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Phelan Underwood 
Dillingham Kellogg Pittman Walsh 
Fall Kendrick Poindexter Warren 
Fernald Kenyon Pomerene Watson 
Fletcher King Ransdell Weeks 
France Knox paces Williams 
Gallinger La Follette Sheppar: Wolcott. 


Mr. LEWIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RonixsoN] is detained on official 
business. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SHAFROTH] is detained on important business. : 

I was also requested to announce that the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Anpauax] is unavoidably absent, and 
he has a general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Lane] on account of illness. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr! 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 


e day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the President of the United 
States, the Congress, the governors of the different States, the 
mayors of cities, the commercial clubs, and thousands of other 
organizations in this country have been pleading with the people 
to plant and cultivate every possible acre of ground for the 
purpose of raising sufficient food crops to feed the American 
people and our allies engaged in the present war for the coming 
year. Lands have been offered freely without recompense in 
any way, and there has been, I was going to say, almost a 
universal response on the part of the people. 

But, Mr. President, I find from letters received by me from 
different parts of the country that there is an imposition being 
imposed upon the public by many concerns distributing seeds, 
and that the prices charged for them are outrageously high. 
I expect to call the attention of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to it. I believe that some movement should be made to prevent 
people who have responded so willingly to the appeal of the 
President and those whom I have already mentioned from being 
robbed as they are being robbed to-day in the purchase of seed. 
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A friend of mine writes me that after attending one of the 
meetings at which an earnest appeal was made for the cultiva- 
tion of every possible acre of land he decided, upon leaving 
the meeting, to put all his back yard into vegetables and culti- 
vate the land in the best way that he could. The next morning 
he started out to purchase some garden seed. He went to a seed 
house and bought some 10 or 20 packages of garden seed of 
different kinds. He took them home thinking he had plenty 
of seed to plant the small piece of ground. In opening the 
packages that were sold to him at five cents a package this 
is what he found: 

He found just eight peas in the package of peas. I notice 
on the front of a package a picture of a pea pod and I count 
in the pod nine peas; but inside the package you will find only 
eight. The package was put up by the New York Seed Co., 
of New York. 

The package of beets was put up by William Elliott & Sons, 
of New York, and there were just 13 beet seeds in the package. 

That is not all. I see that in a package of radishes for which 
they charged 5 cents there were 15 radish seeds. I have not a 
pair of scales nor had I the time this morning to go to an 
apothecary’s shop to see what 15 radish seeds would weigh, 
but at the rate charged for the 15 seeds it would amount to 
$20 or more a pound for radish seed. That is what people are 
paying for the seed they are going to plant in small lots to 

* help feed the people of this country. 

Of-lettuce seed we find enough in the package to perhaps plant 
not to exceed a row of 5 feet. 

Mr. President, I wish to call this to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, hoping that something will be done to relieve the situation. 
I asked why they did not buy the seeds in bulk. In one case it 
was stated that the town was so small there was not a seed 
house in it and the only way they could buy seed was to pur- 
chase them in packages put up by the seed companies. 

If this is to be universal, Mr. President, there will be millions 
of dollars spent by the American people in purchasing seeds put 
up in the form to which I have called the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asnurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CALDER. Were the seeds purchased in the city of New 
York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of these seeds two of the packages—the beet 
seed and the radish seed—were purchased by Mr. W. P. Monson, 
of New York. 

Mr, CALDER. In the city? 

4 Mr. SMOOT. In the city. The other two packages that I 
have were purchased out West. 

Mr. CALDER, They were purchased at retail from a retail 
dealer in a small place, but manufactured in New York. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were put up in New York. 

Mr. President, I simply call attention to this matter hoping 
that something will come from it. I am going to ask the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to take up the question, so that in those 
places where there are no seed houses people can buy seeds in 
the bulk; that there shall be some arrangement made by which 
they can be sent out and the people not robbed as they are 
being robbed all over the country by purchasing seed in packages 
as put up to-day. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator a question 
before he takes his seat. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask the Senator from Utah if he has given 
consideration to the bill now before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, section 5 of which covers to some extent this question, to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture 

Mr. SMOOT. I have read the bill, I will say to the Senator, 
but I have not given any special attention to it, because I did 
not think that was necessary until the bill was either reported 
to the committee or we knew that some action was to be taken 
upon it. 

Mr. KENYON. That bill is now before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and they are devoting consideration 
to that very question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I so understood, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the facts laid before us by the 
Senator from Utah are deplorable, but they are not surprising. 
The seed men and all those who retail food products are taking 


advantage of existing conditions, just as everybody else are do- 
img. Hence there is nothing new in the Senator's disclosures, 
If there are any producers on a large scale outside of some of 
the farmers, who are not profiting by the opportunities now pre- 
sented, I have not heard of them. 

I received a letter yesterday from a woman living in the city 
of Denver, my home city, calling attention to-a situation at the 
other end of the food line, which is equally reprehensible and 
which, I fear, is not at all local in its application. I desire to 
read the concluding sentences from the letter, which refer to 
that situation. The lady says: 

About the food situation, there 1s a lot of talk about women wasting 
food. Well, they do, of course. There is more or less of that, but not 
among the masses. * * But what about the men who buy up 
the fields and orchards 1 allow the food to rot? 

I was in Kansas City ‘recently and heard the 2 share talking 
about the food destroyed there last ges and this year. SLA aa om grow 
as much stuff as they expect to, what will be the result? Why, only the 
growers will benefit, for the speculator will destroy all that can not be 
sold at high prices to the nonproducer. There must be some drastic 
measures taken at once. 

The name of this lady is Mrs. Frances Walden, 4554 Irving 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the lady indicate the kind of produce de- 
stroyed? I ask the question because I had a similar letter, and 
in it there was no mention of the kind of produce that had been 
destroyed. . 

Mr. THOMAS. No; she does not. I will say to the Senator, 
however, that I was told about two months ago by a gentleman 
whose word is beyond question, that he knew of instances within 
40 or 50 miles of Chicago, where last fall men from that city 
bought the product of some farms chiefly consisting of pumpkins, 
winter squash, and so forth, paying an extraordinarily high 
price for them, but which were never gathered. No pretense 
was made of harvesting the crop, and it having been sold the 
farmer, of course, could do nothing with it. The purchasers 
simply permitted them to remain on the ground, and thus de- 
crease or minimize the amount of similar products upon the 
market. The effect upon their prices is obvious. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to say to the Senator that I have 
in my office a letter inclosing a clipping from one of the papers 
in my State, and in that clipping there is an announcement that 
there had been destroyed in Chicago 150,000 bushels of potatoes, 
that they had been destroyed lately. and destroyed for the pur- 
pose of decreasing the supply. I can not believe that that is 
true; I feel certain that it can not be true; and yet stuff of that 
kind is being circulated through the country to excite our people. 
Has the Senator any knowledge of any such destruction? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have given the instances that have reached 
me directly. I recall, now that the Senator mentions it, seeing 
that account of the destruction of potatoes in or near Chicago. I 
do not say that these things are true; I hope they are not true; 
but I believe that the speculators would not hesitate to go to 
that extreme, if necessary, to enhance the price of their 
products. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can say, Mr. President, if it is true, 
there are some people in the United States unhung who ought to 
be hung. But I can not believe that the statement is true. 

Mr. THOMAS. I quite agree with the last sentiment ex- 
pressed by the Senator from North Dakots. I know of no crime 
more serious and reprehensible to-day than the deliberate de- 
struction of food products anywhere. I know of no crime that 
approaches it so nearly as the practice which does prevail of 
cornering food products to enhance their prices. There is no 
question but that such practices are flourishing and the law 
seems to be unable to reach or punish them. I greatly fear that 
unless something is soon done to prevent them, resort will be 
had to the lamp-post. 

I do not care to take the time of the Senate further insdis- 
cussing the subject. I propose to offer when chapter 7 of the 
bill now before the Senate is reached an amendment suspending 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce in the United States 
which permit speculation in food products until the President 
by proclamation declares the war to have ended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumner]. I do not believe there 
has been any deliberate destruction of food products in the 
United States. Prices are not fixed by demand and supply; 


they are fixed by estimated demand and estimated supply. The 
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traitors who were in the pay of Von Papen and Von Rintelen 
and Von Igle are now spreading these reports all over the 
United States, with the view of making food cost as much as 
possible to the American people, the American Army and Ameri- 
can Navy, and the armies and navies of our allies. There has 
not been anything like a deliberate destruction of food products 
anywhere. Somebody would have known it; somebody would 
have seen it; somebody would have seen the fire or the other 
method of destruction. 

Prices depend upon psychology, contrary to the general impres- 
sion. If you fix the psychological impression upon the public 
mind that supplies are being destroyed and are being dimin- 
ished, prices go up, and if you fix the opposite psychological 
impression, the opposite result follows. I believe that the fuli 
amount of the German corruption fund has not yet been ex- 
musted. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly the German corruption fund has not 
actually raised the prices. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; it has and does now. The German 
corruption fund has created a hysteria; it has created a psycho- 
logical impression that foodstuffs are short and the supply is 
insufficient, and in creating that it has increased prices. 

Mr. BORAH. I think it was well founded, but the most 
alarming information which has gone to the country at all has 
gone from the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not talking about that, because that 
information, real as it is, can not account for the present 
prices. It can not account for the situation just disclosed by 
the Senator from Utah that there is a condition actually exist- 
ing in places in which the nonproducing part of the population 
of the world in armies and navies is eating food to an enormous 
extent, out of all proportion to normal conditions, when there 
would be a similar proportion of the people producing food. 
That is undoubtedly true, but that does not account for this 
condition, 

Now, this condition exists worse in the boll-weevil districts 
of the South than almost anywhere else right now. The people 
nud their cotton crops destroyed by the boll weevil. So they 
wanted to raise foodstuffs this year. They have found that 
they can not buy a great many things, soy beans for one thing. 
Velvet beans are very scarce. Even cowpeas are said to be 
very scarce. Yet there is not a man throughout that country 

ho does not know that we raised last year a bigger crop of 
88 than we ever raised before in our lives. But the 
cowpeas are being cornered somewhere, and the impression is 
being placed upon the public mind that peas are scarce. 

There is no one who does not know that the South planted 
more corn this year than it ever planted, and it planted more 
Jast year than it planted in the year previous. Because of the 
Mexican boll weevil and because of the high price of corn a 
man would say, “I can not afford to raise cotton with the 
proceeds of which I must purchase corn. Corn is $1.75 u 
bushel ”—as it was for a short while“ so I will raise corn.” 

Now, you must remember that there is a great deal of hysteria 
in the country outside of all the German espionage and German 
corruption funds, which have been deflected to this new pur- 
pose since the gentlemen whom I previously mentioned had to 
leave the country. Outside of them there is a general hysterical 
war condition existing. People are going crazy about some 
things. 

A man came around to me the other day. I have a little 
back yard on Sixteenth Street, about as big as from that desk 
to this one and back there [indicating]. He wanted me to plant 
vegetables. I could not plant vegetables enough there to fur- 
nish food for the family for hardly more than three breakfasts, 
It is stupid. 

Now, the first thing you have got to get rid of is this psycho- 
logical condition. You have got to get rid of the hysteria, and 
let the voice go out to the American people that there is no 
great shortage of the foodstuffs of America, or that at any rate 
while there may be a shortage it is not the extravagant shortage 
that the newspapers are feeding us on every day. 

A newspaper boy naturally hunts the sensational; he has got 
to put things in the paper—by the way, he is about the fairest 
fellow in the world to us and to everybody else—but he is always 
hunting news, and the more extravagant the news is the more 
welcome it is and the further it goes. It is the psychology of 
the situation more than anything else, and we can correct it 
better from right here than from any other place in the world. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One word further. In the meanwhile, in 
order to correct it, let us take the course indicated by the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Saroor]. Let us put our hands upon the 
throats of these speculators, if there be any great number of 
them, so that we may fix for the farmer the minimum price and 
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fix for the consumer the maximum price that shall be fair to 
all. Meanwhile, let us not let our allies in Europe think that 
their main dependence for food—America—can not be depended 
upon. We have the food, we have the money, we have the men, 
we have the courage, and we have got everything else. 

One other thing I want to say. So far as the South is con- 
cerned, just at this moment, the trouble in raising food is not 
so much the lack of seed—though that is a trouble with vege- 
tables and some other things, like soy beans and velyet beans, 
the new crops—but it is the lack of labor, though already in 
many places throughout the South men are beginning to sub- 
stitute machinery for labor. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose the Senator would include fertilizer 
also, because we appropriated $10,000,000 for that yesterday, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would, undoubtedly, but I was dwelling 
upon the chief trouble. The chief trouble in the South is the 
lack of labor. The whole South wants to turn itself into a place 
to raise food. You can raise oats and cowpeas and wheat and 
plant them with a tractor plow. One man on one place of mine 
now has put 150 acres into oats with a tractor plow, and is to 
follow it in the same year with peas. There never was a tractor 
plow seen around there before. But we simply can not get 
labor. The immigration from Europe has been shut off. As a 
consequence, the negro labor of the South has been going North. 
A man told me not long ago that he saw a camp of negroes 
working in Vermont—a thing never before seen there, I pre- 
sume, Now, in the South farmers are gradually substituting 
for man power machine power, and it will not be long before 
they have substituted a sufficient amount of it to meet the 
trouble. But whatever else happens, let us not get hysterical. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I merely want to add to what 
I have said one reflection suggested by the remark of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WIIHAus j. I think it is undoubt- 
edly true that the hysteria of the time has much to do with 
some of the conditions of which we complain; but my imagina- 
tion is not vivid enough to ascribe to it all of the evils which 
we are now discussing. I do not believe that German propa- 
ganda is the cause of the very small number of seeds in these 
bags, to which our attention has been called by the Senator 
from Utah, nor of the impression that our food supply may be 
confronted with a shortage. I agree with the Senator in that. 
I do not think there ıs immediate danger of such a calamity. 
I certainly hope not; yet, as suggested by the Senator from 
Idaho {Mr. Boram], much of the information—some of Which 
proceeds from official sources—may have been subject to the 
general hysteria and can not have been influenced by any 
German propaganda. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Colorado must admit 
that the agents of the Agricultural Department to-day are 
largely actuated by the motive of persuading the people to put 
in more and more foodstuffs, and are, therefore, very naturally 
biased in making their estimates as to what will be planted. 
They want to scare the people, so that there will be no danger 
of a lack of foodstuffs. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think so, Mr. President, and I think that 
that is a very commendable course to pursue. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think so, too, 

Mr. THOMAS. I am sure that the Senator from Mississippi 
and I would agree on that proposition; at the same time there 
is a basis for the apprehensions of the department, which I 
think is pretty well founded. 

This shortage is actually threatening us in some directions. 
due not to the lack of supply but to the manner in which that 
supply is controlled. I refer to a speculation which would con- 
front us irrespective of the activities of enemies within our 
midst. For example, I have two clippings from the New York 
World of April 24. The first informs us that— 

SPECULATORS ARE HOARDING VAST SUPPLIES OF FOOD. 


Developments yesterday in the wholesale produce district here and 
at Chicago disclosed that large speculative syndicates, backed by mil- 
lions of cash capital, are buying and hoarding vast quantities of eggs, 
dried beans, cheese, and some other foodstuffs urgently needed by our 
allies within the next few weeks. 

This h is going on just in advance of very large bids by the 
Government at Washington for food supplies for the Army and Navy 
and by the allied Governments for supplies to be shipped abroad. 


The other is a telegram clipped from the same paper, as fol- 
lows: 
SPECULATORS HOLD 36,000,000 EGGS—COMMISSIONER DILLON’S AID TELLS 
OF VAST SUPPLY IN CHICAGO, 
CHICAGO, April 23. 


About 200 carloads of eggs, p degaia Se 000.000, are on railroad 
tracks in Chicago today and they are g by speculators, ac- 
cording to Hebert A. Emerson, who is on his way to his home in New 
York from the Pacific coast, where he investigated food conditions for 
John J. Dillon, commissioner of the State of New York, 
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Mr. Emerson said that the. Pacific Coast States this year, instead of 
importing eggs as they have done usually, will have a surplus of 75,000 
to 100,000 cases. This will release the supply from the Northern and 
Middle Western States which has been going to the coast in the er 
and will turn that supply toward the East. Mr. Emerson said he had 
no evidence of an Egg Trust, but said he is sure there is a “ mighty close 
understanding“ among the big dealers. 

*The butter situation is a. parallel,” he said. ‘The Pacific coast 
this year will be able to ship east a surplus of 150 cars of butter, 
24.000 pounds to the car, Four years ago the coast imported 200 
cars.“ Ile sald Chicago is now paying higher prices for eggs and 
some other foods than London and Liverpool. 

This accounts in part for the failure of the large production 
of beans, to which the Senator from Mississippi referred, to 
affect sensibly and by way of reduction the prices for those 
commodities. It is this speculation in food products, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which holds up the consumer, the Government, and our 
allies, and which will reap huge benefit from the $5,000,000,000 
which this Congress has just voted for war purposes. 

The real enemy of the American people to-day is the specula- 
tor and the combinations which seek to control the necessities 
of life and dictate their prices to the people and to the Govern- 
ment. They are creating a situation certain to create a crisis 
more serious than the war crisis now confronting the Nation. 
I earnestly hope that before we adjourn we shall enact legisla- 
tion whereby the Government may take such people by the 
throat and keep its strangle hold until this war is over. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree with the views ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] as to one 
of the causes of the high cost of living at the present time; I 
have no doubt that the element of speculation enters into it to 
a very large degree; but I disagree entirely with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wirrtams], and with others, who express 
belief that there is not a shortage of food in this country. 
There is, and there has been for the last six months, a very 
wide and extended suffering upon the part of the poor people 
of this country for want of food. There is not any more 
doubt about it than there is that we are here in this Senate 
Chamber. The facts are to be gathered upon eyery hand. If 
it were not that we are having our attention diverted by condi- 
tions of war the facts would be so pointedly presented that no 
one could doubt them. There is a shortage of food supplies, 
and there will continue to be unless the most persistent, ex- 
traordinary, sustained, and vigilant efforts upon the part of the 
American people prevents it. 

In my judgment, the most serious and stupendous fact which 
confronts us to-day with reference to the question of war is 
that of food; and there is no use of blinding our eyes to the 
fact. If this war continues for two years and there is not 
the most extreordinary exertion, sustained and constant upon 
the part of the American people, we shall face a world famine. 

More important than men upon the front, and more important 
than any other question connected with this war, is the organi- 
zation of the industries of this country, so that we may see 
that the people who go to the front are fed and the people who 
are at home are not visited with widespread famine. If the 
United States can do its part and if it can arouse the people 
to the necessity of doing their part in regard to this matter—as 
the Senator from Mississippi says, we have the men, we have 
the material, we have the territory, we have the area, we have 
the acreage—we can prevent it; but we can not prevent it 
by drifting. 

Mr. President, this is not alone due to the fact of the con- 
ditions superinduced by war. There has been a constant rise 
in food prices for the last 15 or 20 years. There has been 
a constant decrease in acreage, proportionately speaking, and 
a constant increase of population in the cities. There has been 
a large number constantly going into the cities and a smaller 
number going to the farms to feed them. Mr. James J. Hill, 
who was not only a great railroad builder, but also an empire 
builder, warned us 10 years ago that if there was not turning 
from the city to the farm and an increase in acreage in pro- 
portion to the increase in population, we must face the fact 
that there would be universal want among the people who were 
drawing small salaries and earning small wages in this country. 
That prophecy has come true. He gave us the decrease in 
acreage from year to year in the production of wheat in pro- 
portion to the population, the decrease in acreage in the produc- 
tion of corn in proportion to the population ; and it proves itself. 
It is a mathematical proposition. There is not enough being 
produced to feed those for whom the producers are working. 

Here is an illustration of it. In 1890, according to an 
authority before me, we had 62,000,000 people, and we had at 
that time in this country 58,000,000 cattle. Now we have 
100,000,000 people and 41,000,000 cattle. That is not a condition 
which has been superinduced by German spies or German cor- 
ruption funds. It is a fact which had been demonstrated long 
before the situation which now confronts us was apparent to 


the country; and that must be overcome in order to meet this 
situation. It is just as necessary, Mr, President, as the ques- 
tion of raising armies and men to fight upon the battle front. 

The American. Steel & Wire Co., in a recent statement, said: 

Live-stock growing is the most important subject in the country at 
this time. America in the past has offered meat three times a day 
to all comers; now things are changing, for the population is In- 
creasing faster than the meat to feed it. Must the country go back- 
ward to the European standard? Live stock is leaving the farms 
too fast—the raising of live stock has become unprofitable in the 
face of the greatest demand the world has ever known. 


This is an illustration of what the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THomas] has said. It is by reason of the fact that there 
is a gigantice combine, a gigantic monopoly, which is in control 
of the situation, constantly impoverishing those who are raising 
the stock and constantly increasing the price to those who must 
feed upon the meat, if they get it at all. 

Mr. James F. Pool, editor of the Live Stock Journal, in an 
article in the Chicago Examiner of January 20, 1917, says: 


Texas never bas been as sbort of cattle since it grass,“ sald 
Robert R. Hammond. In one section of the Panhandle, where 200,000 
head could easily have been found at this season a few years ago, Í 
was able to find less than 200,000.” Similar information comes from 
every section of the southwestern breeding grounds. s 

There will not be enough mature cattle to fill Flint Hill's pastures 
in the spring, to say nothing of the northwestern grass requirements. 


Now, Mr. President, I turn back to some of the reasons for 


this situation. The American National Live Stock Association, 


at a meeting some time ago, passed these resolutions: 


nee pecking. . oe abe leant evince are 2a 98 110 practi- 

cally a e stockyards a market centers, exchange buildings, and 

all terminal facilities for the caring for and handling of stock. 

In a very large measure they are in control of the banks and cattle- 
loan companies at these market centers. 

To-day a farmer ships his car of finished stock consigned to a com- 
mission man, wko ts found to rent his office from the packer—the 
buyer—and does his business with a packer-controlled bank. Under 
these conditions it is impossible for the seller to meet the buyer on 
equal terms. While the packer by his methods is impoverishing the 

roducer, the cost of meats to the consumer is higher than ever before 

n the history of the country. 

The object of the association is to bring about such a condition as 
will give the producer a fair profit and to once more raise the con- 
sumption of meats by the consumer to the level of five years ago by 
reducing the cost to the consumer. The shrinkage per capita con- 
sampron of meat during the last five years has been about 18 per cent, 

The following resolutions were read and adopted: 

“Whereas the big meat packers of the United States are largely in 
control of stockyards and the terminal facilities thereat, of the 
slaughter and distribution of cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry, and 
the products thereof, including hides, tanneries, and the products 
thereof; maay of the articles that are made from the horns and 
hoofs, including glue, buttons, combs, etc.; cottonseed oil mills 
and refineries, the products of which are used in the manufacture 
of lard compounds, soap, and various oleo products; and 

“Whereas they also control the price of fertilizers: with which the 
3 of the farms of the Nation is maintained; and 

“Whereas they largely own ani control the refrigerator cars and icing 
facilities used in the transportation of fruits, vegetables, and other 
perishable products; and 

“Whereas in many localities of production they control the price paid 
and the distribution of fresh and canned fruits, and are thus able 
to influence the effect of supply und demand and to cause violent 
fluctuations in prices to the great detriment of the producer and 
without benefit to the consumer; and 

“Whereas such control as recited above gives those possessing same a 
practical menopoly of the marketing of goods and other necessities 
of life and is a menace to our country: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved— 


Then they ask for an investigation, I think, by the Federal 
Trade Commission in regard to the facts. 

Only a short time ago what is known as the National Confer- 
ence of Marketing and Farm Credits, which was attended, it 
was said, by 2,000 delegates from 47 States, passed this resolu- 
tion: 


We 3 urge upon Congress the imperative need of a prompt 
and thorough investigation by the Federal Trade Commission, assisted 
75 the Department of Agriculture, of the marketing of live stock and 

meat-packing industries in this and other countries, We urge that 
this investigation be followed by a report with constructive recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the conditions and methods under which 
ure moek a 3 and the products thereof manufactured, distrib- 
uted, and sold. 


ADEQUATE APPROPRIATION AND AUTHORITY. 

We urge upon Congress the making of an adequate appropriation and 
the giving of adequate authority to the Federal Trade Commission to 
enable it to cover all important phases of the problem. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me an 
interruption? : 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator will remember that in the last 
sundry civil appropriation bill $250,000 were appropriated for 
that investigation. I think that was in response to a resolution 
similar to the one to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. BORAH. I know that that appropriation was made, but 
I am convinced the situation requires a remedy more speedy and 
drastic than a congressional investigation. - 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me an 
interruption? : } 
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Mr. BORAH. Les. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to say to the Senator that the repre- 
sentative of the organization whose resolution the Senator has 
read, a former Secretary of the Interior, has been here lately 
and advocated. this specific appropriation. He said it was just 
what he wanted to cure the situation, 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but does not the Senator from Minne- 
sota—— 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Idaho knows to whom I 
refer. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I know. 

Mr. NELSON. I refer to Secretary Fisher, who was here. 
He wrote me about this matter and came to see me in regard 
to it; there is no secret about it. He wanted an appropriation 
of $400,000, but if he could not get that he would be satisfied 
with $200,000, but he said this was just what he wanted. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; and I know how badly he wanted 
it, because he wrote me about it, and it was a step, perhaps, in 
the right direction. We would have a very learned and indus- 
trious investigation; it would reveal a startling state of facts, 
the volumes of which investigation would go into the archives 
of the Capitol, and there they would remain for all time to 
come; but the increase in the cost of living would proceed 


apace. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, does not the Senator believe 
that, with the interest now manifested in this question, Mem- 
bers of the other House and of the Senate will thoroughly study 
that report? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course we thoroughly study 
all these questions, but the remedy which we usually provide is 
homeopathic; it does not seem to purge the system. There is 
not much doubt about the facts, Then why investigate? Does 
anyone really doubt the complete and absolute monopoly of the 
packers of this country over the live-stock industry? It can be 
demonstrated by the calling of a grand jury in three days; and 
you will never stop it by mere congressional investigation, 

I said a moment ago that the most serious question in this 
war right now is the question of the supply of food; and, in my 
judgment, if the war continues, as I have said, for any length 
of time, that is going to be the situation with which it will be 
most difficult to deal. 

We are conscripting men. I am for conscripting the means 
by which to feed the people of this country and the people of 
Europe, and I am in favor, as a war measure, of this Govern- 
ment taking possession of the packing plants of the country, to 
officer and run them for the benefit of the American people 
from now on, so long as the war continues. 

Mr. THOMAS Mr. President, does not the Senator also 
think we should conscript all of the food in the different cold- 
storage warehouses of the country as well as the meat supply? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Idaho if he really thinks the retail prices of meat products 
would be any less if the Government were controlling the 
business? 

Mr. BORAH. I think they would. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts think they would be no less? 

Mr. WEEKS. 1 have great doubt about it. I am inclined to 
think that the prices would be higher rather than lower. 

r. BORAH. Well, two of the packing companies last year 
ee in the way of stock and cash dividends $125.000.000. 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me ask the Senator from Idaho how much 
business they did? 

Mr. BORAH. It does not make any difference to me how much 
business they did; they did a tremendous amount of business; 
but we propose to do the same amount of business with their 
plants, and give the American people the benefit of the $125,- 
000,000 profit during the war. 

Mr. WEEKS. How much capital did they have involved: 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know. 

Mr. WEEKS. How much rent would you pay, and how much 
higher wages would you pay? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is talking about something that 
does not enter into this matter at all with me, so long as this war 
continues. We would not need to pay any higher rent or any 
higher wages. And then, when the war is over I would turn 
them back stripped and purged of their monopolistic elements. 
I would make the situation such that independent packing com- 
panies would dare to start and be able to live. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am interested in the Senator's 
figures. I propose to ask him whether there is any. possibility 
of a mistake? I-remember some months ago looking up the 


figures, and, as I recall, the profits of the Armour packing plant, 
which is one of the largest in the country, were-$20,000.000, and 
not $120,000,000 or $125,000,000. 


It seems to me there is an 
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error, and I know that the Senator from Idaho does not want to 
make an error. If I am wrong, I should like to be corrected. 
I do not say that as any answer to the Senator’s argument, but 
in the interest of accuracy I make the suggestion that the Sena- 
tor may be mistaken. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have before me a statement of 
facts, furnished to me by a gentleman in Chicago. I do not 
feel free to give his name, but the statement which he furnished 
me carries, to my mind, the evidence of verity, berause it is 
sustained by a very thorough presentation of the facts, and he 
has been giving a great deal of time to the subject. I may be in 
error about it, but my information is that what I have given is a 
correct statement. 

Mr. REED. I do not challenge the Senator’s statement; I 
simply call attention to it, because it is in such great variance 
with the figures that I found. My figures, however, are some 
months back. Whatever the facts are I know we waut to know 
all of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield tc me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I received the anuual statement 
of the Armour Packing Co. for the fiscal year ending December 
81, 1916; and that statement, if I remember correctly, showed 
a profit for the year of nineteen million and some odd dollars. 
It also showed that the profit on the gross business—that is, on 
the amount of business handled—was a trifle less than 2 per 
cent, or, in other words, that for every $1,000 of business done 
by Armour & Co. the profit amounted to a trifle less than $20, 
Of course, I wish to say to the Senator 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson of California in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment. Of course, if I have been 
led into attacking an impoverished concern—a concern which 
is on its last legs financially—I should be glad to record my 
apology, when the facts are properly presented to show that 
act. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator to understand that 
1 intimated that they were not making a good profit upon the 
amount of money invested. I simply called attention to the 
fact that, even if the Government of the United States were 
going to handle the business, it is very probable that it could 
not be handled for less than 2 per cent; and yet 2 per cent upon 
the great volume of business that they do shows a good profit 
for last year’s business on the amount of money invested. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator, when he refers to the finan- 
cial statement, take into consideration the stock dividends 
declared as well as the cash dividends? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every dividend declared, and all of the profits 
that were made from every source. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I venture to say that the Senator has 
been—something that does not often happen to the Senator— 
very sadly misled. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I say to the Senator now that I base 
my statement on the annual report that was sent in pamphlet 
form to all of the stockholders and to many of the business men 
of the United States, showing the exact amount of business done 
during the year, the assets and the liabilities of the company, 
and showing the net profits of the company for that year. I 
can not say, of course, whether they were correct or not. I can 
only say that that was the statement that was given out by the 
company and signed by the president. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield to the Senator from Wyoming in 
just a minute. I would not quote a mere news publication 
which did not seem to be verified with reference to this matter, 
but I am quoting from one who has convinced me by his posi- 
tion to know, and by his long and industrious investigation, 
that he is pretty familiar with it. I may be in error. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I should like to say for 
the information of the Senator from Idaho, in answer to the 
statement made by the Senator from Utah, that the claim has 
been made by the packers for the past quarter of a century 
that they were not receiving a greater profit than he has indi- 
cated here; but the facts show beyond the shadow of a donbt 
that their profits are in the by-products that they produce, and 
that they are uniformly piling up profits, while those who pro- 
duce live stock are, at least in many eases, losing money as 
producers. It can be shown without any question that their 
profits greatly exceed the claims they make, because they are 
covered up in the by-products. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the annual report to which. I 
have reference—and, by the way, I will send for it and have it 
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here in a very few moments—takes into consideration every 
dollar of profit made by the concern. It not only takes into 
consideration the profits on the purchase of the stock but it takes 
into consideration the profits on all by-products. The com- 
pany deals in sheep, cattle, hogs, wool, hides, glue, and they 
use everything there is in a carcass with the exception of the 
squeal, as somebody has so well sald. 

Mr. THOMAS. The squeal. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nothing is lost; and that is absolutely shown 
in the report. The report shows the amount that is made in 
every subsidiary company of the concern, and I think the Sena- 
tor is mistaken when he says that the profits in the by-products 
are not taken into consideration. But, Mr. President, I want it 
distinctly understood that it can be shown upon the face of the 
report that 2 per cent upon the volume of business done by the 
concern will bring about the profits of the institution as shown 
by their reports. It is not 2 per cent upon their capital; they 
turn that capital over many many times a year; and, of course, 
the profits upon the amount of capital invested are. as I said 
before, particularly the last year, amounts in the aggregate to a 
good profit. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President n 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. If the Senator from Idaho will pardon 
me, I will say that this question of profits is one very casily 
juggled and covered up. It is true beyond a doubt that while 
within two or three years the imports into this country of meat 
products have fallen off our own consumption has greatly in- 
creased; our exports have increased at the same time; and yet 
it can be proved with figures, and is shown by the records, that 
the producers were receiving lower prices than they were under 
former conditions, the packers accumulating, by their own 
statements, enormous profits, and thousands of men who pro- 
_ duced the live stock going on the rocks of failure. 

Mr. BORAH. I believe the Senator from Wyoming has stated 
the matter just as it is; and one of the greatest evils of the 
situation is not the mere fact that the packing companies may 
or may not be making large profits, but by reason of the man- 
ner in which the business is conducted, the farmer being in a 
sense the peon of the packing companies, the farmer is dis- 
couraged from raising cattle and hogs and stock, He must deal 
alone with the packing company. When he goes to a commis- 
sion merchant, the commission merchant, he finds, has his office 
rented in a packers’ building. When the farmer wants to bor- 
row money for the purpose of marketing it, he finds that he 
borrows it of a packers’ bank; and so he is in every sense the 
industrial slave of the packing companies of the country. 

So long as that is true, you may be sure that the farmer will 
feel discouragement, and it will be shown by a decrease of the 
production of live stock, as it has been for the last 10 years, 
notwithstanding the fact that meat prices have been constantly 
going up. If things were normal, if conditions were permitted 
to haye their sway as they should, the natural rise in prices 
would naturally produce more stock, and in that way produce 
an equilibrium and a fair price; but here the amount of stock 
is constantly decreasing while the value of meat products is 
constantly going up. 

I want to read again, for the benefit of some of the Senators 
who have come in since, the article which I read a few moments 
ago from the Live Stock Association, which bears out precisely 
what the Senator from Wyoming says: 

The packing interests of the country to-day are in control of prac- 
tically all the stockyards at the market centers, exchange buildings, 
and all termina! facilities for the caring for and handling of stock, 
In a very large measure they are in contro! of the banks and cattie 
joan companies at these market centers. To-day a farmer ships nis 
car of Snished stock consigned to a commission man, who is found to 
rent his office from the packer, the buyer, and does his business with 
a packer-controlled bank. Under these conditions it is Impossible for 
the seller to meet the buyer on equal terms. While the packer, by his 
methods, is Impoverishing the producer, the cost of meats to the con- 
sumer is higher than ever before in the history of the country— 

And so forth. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
mit me? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I correctly remember some of the fig- 
ures in the report to which the Senator from Utah has called 
attention, the Armour Co. claimed that they were receiving oniy 
one-fourth of a cent a pound profit on their meats—on beef. 
Of course they produce a vast amount. I have looked into this 
matter a little, however, and it strikes me that the middleman, 
and in some instances the retailer, are quite as much to blame 
for the high prices as the packers. > 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but, Mr. President, when we talk about 
the profits of the packing company, we do not get at the profits 
they get by reason of being stockholders in a bank which does 
the financial part of the business and takes its “ rake-off.” 


Mr. President, will the Senator per- 


‘easier. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly not. 55 

Mr. BORAH. We do not get at the profits they make by 
reason of being perhaps copartners with the commission mer- 
chants, salesmen, and so forth. They reap a profit all the way 
down the line, and they make a report to the American people 
of the final profit of the packing company, which is only a small 
part of the profits which they get out of-the business. i 

Mr. GALLINGER. One other suggestion: The Senator sug- 
gests that the Government ougbt to commandeer these estab- 
lishments, and perhaps that is right; but am I wrong in my 
recollection that some of these concerns, and perhaps all of them, 
offered to turn their establishments over to the Government a 
little while ago? 

Mr. BORAH. Ido not know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think I am correct in that. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, then, that would make it that much 
I do not know upon what terms they offered; but I 
would take them at their offer. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr, President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I just wish to say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that in conversation with the Secretary of 
Agriculture a few days ago with regard to this same question, 
he stated to me-—and I think I betray no confidence in repeating 
it—that there had been more said about turning over these 
packing houses in the newspapers than had been said to him by 
the packers. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I saw the statement to which the Senator 
from New Hampshire reterred, that the profits made by the 
packers were only a quarter of.a cent a pound; but the Senator 
will remember that the turn-over, so to speak—I think that is 
the commercial expression—is almost daily. Suppose, however, 
it were every five days: That would be a quarter of a cent for 
five days, and if you caleulate the amount of profit during the 
year upon such a basis the Senator can very easily calculate 
what the actual profit is. 

Mr. BORAH, I can understand that it is pretty large. ; 

Now, Mr, President, I want to refer to another feature of 
the food question, perhaps not so interesting, but one upon 
which I do not have to rely so much upon the statements of 
other people, : 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the President, in his address 
to.the American people, have both urged the American people to 
cultivate as large an area as possible, in view of the fact that 
they understand perfectly that it is necessary to make every 
exertion to meet the situation in reference to food; and people 
have been advised to cultivate their lots. I believe the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WriitaMs} said that he was requested 
personally to cultivate his back yard, which was a space of 
about 2 by 4, or something like that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A little bit larger. 

Mr. BORAH. And so on. Now, I agree with all that. I am 
in perfect harmony with it. I may disagree with my colleagues 
here upon some matters with reference to the method of prepar- 
ing for this war, but I do not disagree with theim at all as to the 
necessity of preparing to feed this situation. I have given more 
attention to it, and perhaps am therefore more imbued with the 
necessity of it. But if you suppose that you are going to draft 
men from this walk of life and that walk of life and send them 
out upon these farms to raise food products and to help raise 
live stock, and so forth, without relieving the situation as to the 
speculator, as to the monopoly which -controls the situation, 
without having a vast amount of trouble in this country, you are 
doomed to disappointement. 

If the American people can feel that they are to have the 
fruits of their labor, and if they are to be compensated ac- 
cording to their industry legitimately, you will not have much 
occasion for the enforcement of that part of the bill which 
refers to partial military service; but if you do not relieve the, 
situation by lessening the grip of those who are collecting their 
millions in the way of speculation in this hour of peril, and 
undertake to force people to work as peons for these great 
organizations, you are going to have a vast amount of trouble 
in this country for which you will need an army before this war 
closes. You must relieve the situation from above, and then 
you will have very little occasion to draft people to go into 
these industries and work. 

Again, Mr, President, out West we do not have to till our 
back yards. We have a vast amount of territory out there 
which is waiting for the hoe or the plow or the cultivator. If 
we can simply get the Government to assist us in putting thal 
territory under water, we have not only large yards out there 
but we have hundreds of thousands of acres of as rich aud 
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fertile land as lies outdoors, upon which the settlers are now 
settled and waiting for the Government to assist them in 
putting the water upon the arid land so that they may culti- 
vate it. i 

It is true that this will not meet the situation for this year, 
but I think vou are going to be disappointed if you suppose 
that this war is going to end before another seasou, If we 
could take the censorship off of the situation, if the facts were 
to come through as they exist in Russia and England aud 
France, no man would believe that this war would be over by 
next winter, and we must prepare fo ancther season aud 
another year. In order to do that we ought to reach out, by the 
aid of the Government, wherever we can and encourage men to 
go upon these lands and prepare to do their part in raising the 
food which will be supremely necessary for another year. 

We have pending here before the Congress measures pro- 
viding the means by which to do that. Now, it is not the 
fault of the able Secretary of the Interior that it has not been 
done. I am sure that the Secretary of the Interior would 
have been glad to reclaim these lands during his administration 
for the last four years, but he is limited in the amount of 
funds which he has at his disposal for this purpose, and he 
is unable to go forward without Congress helping him; and 
the Congress of the United States, in view of the fact that 
every dollar of this money comes back, ought not only to loan 
its credit and guarantee these bonds which are to be placed 
upon these irrigation projects, but it ought to make a loan of 
fifty or seventy-five millions of dollars to the reclamation fund 
to enable the Secretary of the Interior to proceed, 

These projects can be utilized inside of six months. The 
settlers are there; the lands are ready for irrigation; iu many 
instances vast canals are flowing within a reasonable distance, 
and all you have to do is to build the side canals, and these hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres can be utilized. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. That makes me think that the Senator from 
South Dakota has pending here a bill which is also of great 
importance in this matter. He has pending a bill which sub- 
ordinates the lien of the Government upon these projects to 


the farm-loan mortgages which may be put upon them. Now, 


these people can have that kind of aid, and that bill ought to be 

J. It is a war measure. These people can have that kind 
of aid without costing the Government ultimately anything 
whatever, because this money all comes back into the Treasury. 

I urge, Mr. President, in all seriousness, that any measure 
which has for its purpose the reclaiming of an acre of land and 
putting it under cultivation is just as much an emergency 
measure and a war measure as almost any other measure 
which may come before us concerning this great conflict. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, MR. REED, and Mr. NELSON addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, men differ very much more 
in words than they do in ideas; that is, men of sound thinking. 
There is no doubt about the fact, as the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] has said, that the most important thing in con- 
nection with this world conflict is the production o? food enough 
to carry the conflict through. It is of more importance than 
the furnishing of men in the trenches, Of course the men are 
the first line of defense, and if there are not enough of them 
we will lose; but in the ultimate end, unless you can feed the 
men that you can put there, you will lose anyhow. 

Mr. President, the Senator is right ubout another thing. 
There is no doubt in the world about the fact that there is 
something absolutely “rotten in Denmark” about the manner and 
price at which I sell a cow in Mississippi and then buy beef in 
Washington; the manner and price at which I sell a hog in 
Mississippi and buy bacon in Washington; or the manner in 
which I sell a sheep in Mississippi and buy mutton in Wash- 
ington. Whether that is the fault of speculation or the fault 
of bad distribution, I confess I have not thus far been able to 
learn, though I am inclined to think that a great deal of it is 
the fault of a misdistribution—costly, wasteful, and uneco- 
nomical distribution—though I think that much of it is also 
attributable to the hand to which I referred a few minutes 
ago that has the American agricultural throat within its grip, 
which hand ought to be made to turn it loose, and that is specu- 
lation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the Senator if he does 
not have the same trouble in buying beef, mutton, and other 
products in the cities in the South as well as in Washington? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, just the same; but it just so happens 
that I sell cattle and sheep and hogs in Mississippi, and for the 
most part of the year I buy the finished products here, so I re- 
ferred to them in that way; but with a little bit less emphasis 
the same difference exists. 

Mr. President, there are several reasons for this condition. 
One of them is a legislative reason, and I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho to that. For the last 30 or 40 
years five of the great powers of the world have been engaged in 
legislation, the very end of which, if not its very intent, was to 
hothouse out of agriculture into manufacturing the labor and 
consumers of the United States, of Germany, of Russia, of 
France, and of Italy. Now, that has had a great deal to do with 
it. Then there is another reason, and that is a natural reason, 
It is the bent of all civilized countries, as they become more 
and more civilized. to become more and more industrial and 
less and less agricultural. That can not be prevented. That 
is a natural tendency that must prevail everywhere. It prevails 
because of two reasons: First, because as a State becomes more 
industrial the wages of industrial pursuits are greater in pro- 
pértion than those of agriculture, and, secondly, because machin- 
ery takes the place of hand labor and of horse labor on the farm, 
and that is occurring more and more. But the amount of food- 
stuffs produced per capita ought not to decrease in the same 
proportion as the agricultural population decreases; but that 
takes place simply because machinery can not keep up with the 
decrease of labor all the time. After a while it will, of course, 
catch up as far as that particular matter is concerned. 

There is another reason and that is the war reason, and that 
is the reason facing us now, and that is the thing I do not want 
us to get hysterical about. The Senator and I, like all men of 
tolerably fair sense, agree about things in the main; but the 
point that I was trying to make this morning was that we must 
not overexaggerate this situation. We must not overexaggerate 
the influence of the war upon the situation. You must remember 
the other things that have influenced it and have crested it and 
were already causing it to exist before the war broke out. Wages 
were not keeping up with the cost of living before this war broke 
out; not only not here but not anywhere else on the surface of 
this earth, except perhaps in Asia Minor and part of Africa. 
So you must not overemphasize that, and you must not go around 
frightening and scaring into hysterics the people with a lot of 
new discoveries about “starvation certain to approach in the 
immediate future” when it is not going to approach in the im- 
mediate future. 

Why, even Great Britain will raise a larger crop of foodstuffs 
next year than she ever raised in her history before, because she 
is putting down her deer parks and her sheep walks and every- 
thing, with all human labor and with motor plows running them, 
The South will raise more, because every day the South is 
substituting motor power for man power and horsepower. The 
whole world is sizing up the situation, and the world is going to 
face it, and we must not encourage these speculators in fright- 
ening the people about food scarcity. We must not by our talk 
here give them ground whereupon to proceed to excite the public 
imagination in favor of a speculative view of short supplies and 
in favor of increased demand. The war has just this much to 
do with it, and no more: Just in proportion as men ge off of the 
farm and into the Army they keep the demand what it was be- 
fore, and they decrease the supply and thereby in proportion 
raise the price. Now, that is all. It has no more to do with it 
than that. 

The Senator from Idaho is eminently right when he says 
that one of the best things we can do is to put water on land 
that needs it to produce food. I can tell him another thing we 
can do that does not apply to his country, but does apply to 
mine, an 1 that is to take water, where there is too much of it, off 
of land so that it can produce food. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the bill to which I had refer- 
ence, and which I introduced, includes the swamp lands as well 
as the arid lands. j 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know that. I am agreeing with the 
Senator. He and I generally agree. 

Mr. BORAH. I am complimented by that fact. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I want to emphasize that “being as 
how,” as the darkies say, he has emphasized the other side of 
the proposition, I want to emphasize the fact that it is just as 
important to take the water off of the land of the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, where it is as rich as the Valley of the Nile. or 
richer, as it is to put water on the hillsides and valleys in Idaho. 
The Senator is precisely right about that. 

But I did not rise in the first place in order to minimize the 
danger, but I rose for the purpose of putting an end. at any 
rate as far as I could, to any expression or any view which 
might encourage the very evil which the Senator has been de- 
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scribing. Frequently it goes out all over the country that Con- 
gress thinks that the country is about to be threatened with a 
famine, and then speculators will have a much easier job 
before them in raising prices than they had without it. 

I agrée with the Senator about another thing. This war is 
not going to close in one year or in two years. I know the 
German people. They are just going to begin fighting when 
they get back to the Rhine. We will have 2,000,000 men in 
Europe before this war is over, if you do not have more, unless 
some revolution there, some domestic trouble there, puts an end 
to the war. International conflict is not going to put an end 
to it in that length of time. It is going to take the money and 
the resources and the man power and the virility and the mental 
power of the United States, added to the democratic forces all 
over this world, to whip German, Austrian, Hungarian, and 
Turkish military autocracy to its knees. 

The Senator is eminently right in thinking that the things 
which will ultimately end this war will be not men so much as 
resources—food, munitions, money, and men—but we musi 
not act the part of cowards while we are about it. We must not 
be satisfied merely with resources, with food and munitions. 
We must show that we are fit to be the brethren of the French 
who fought at Verdun and who fought in the trenches, and the 
English under Gen. Haig, and all that brave little allotment of 
Belgians who died almost to a man in the most wonderful 
struggle that a free people ever made against insolent tyranny. 
We have got to prove that to all the world. 

I merely want to emphasize this: That we shall not by our 
conduct and voices here unnecessarily increase popular hysteria ; 
that we shall keep our heads cool and shall not mislead the 
people into hoarding food for the reason that they have been 
frightened nbout not having it week after next or some other 
time. 

There is plenty of it to feed us even if we can not send much 
of it dbroad, and, in my opinion, plenty to feed the world. By 
a good many things that have been said by the Agricultural 
Department and a good many thing that have been said by 
popular associations and a good many things that have been 
said here we are creating a sort of psychological situation which 
leads people to speculate, which leads them to corner foodstuffs, 
and which leads them to do it by holding out the hope of an 
immense profit if they do, when, in my private opinion, if they 
cooperate thus for about a year they will lose millions. 

Mr.. WALSH. Mr. President, I feel very sure there will be 
general concurrence in the view expressed by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Witt1ams] that we ought not to be unduly 
alarmed about any situation that can be remedied. To those 
who, like him, think there is nothing serious in the whole situa- 
tion, I commend an article which appeared in last Sunday’s New 
York World by Arthur R. Marsh, one of the leading economists 
of this country. I am going to read a few paragraphs from the 
article. He says: 


If there be any virtue in publicity the people of this country are now 
completely informed of the seriousness of the present and pr ive 
food situation throughout the world. It may perhaps be doubted, how- 
ever, whether they ve as yet really passed from the s of intel- 
lectual appe. tion of the facts to that of pasna realization of what 
these facts will ultimately mean for themselves as individuals. 

» * » 


. 
Great numbers of persons— 
Evidently including the Senator from Mississippi— 


Great numbers of persons undoubtedly belleve that all the talk of a 
scarcity of food, at least in this country, is fallacious and indulged in 
for some sinister purpose. 

Naturally those in this frame of mind are indignant when told that 
It is now a duty of the United States, notwithstanding the scantiness 
of its own stores of food and the ever-increasing ces therefor, to 
share these stores with other still more necessitous countries, even 
though these be now our allies in the greatest of all wars. 

Despite this skepticism, the people of the United States have to 
face, certainly for the coming twelvemonth, and in all probability for 
more than one ga: thereafter, a condition of things with respect to 
their supply of food the like of which has not been seen on the North 
American Continent since its earliest colonization by the white race, 
unless exception, perhaps, be made of the first winter of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

Then, Mr. President, after giving detailed statistics concern- 
ing the world’s supply, he calls attention to the fact that there 
still remain three great food products the planting of which 
may be carried on very extensively, namely, beans, corn, and 
potatoes. He says: 

Corn and potatoes, however, must now be the country’s chief re- 
course, both for supplementing its domestic food supply and for ful- 
filling its obligations to its allies, Every effort of those charged with 
the conduct of our affairs in these particulars should be directed first 
to the production and then to the saving of these crops. It is well 
to insist upon the importance of the second of these obligations, since 
the amount of really important waste in connection with these two 
ter than 8 for all our other 17 80 75 12 together. 

owever, is that the United States, in order 


Teast 


crops is 
e all-important point, 


to be safe in the matter of foodstuffs for its own and its allies’ 
ought to raise and preserve for the market a potato crop of at 


of corn, instead of the „000,000 bushels: of the past season, It, 
were well, too, if we could produce 100,000,000 bushels of beans, in- 
stead of our usual ten or twelve million bushels. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied the people of the country—at 
least if I may speak from conditions which prevail in my own 
State—are exerting every effort to get under cultivation the 
largest possible acreage of ground; but a great problem con- 
fronts us, and that is the problem of providing labor for the 
proper cultivation and harvesting of these great crops. A citi- 
zen of my State called upon me to-day and seriously proposed 
that we suspend the operation of our immigration laws, so as 
to permit the introduction into the country of 250,000 Chinese 
to work upon the farms and in related industries in this 
country. 

Mr. President, this condition of affairs, to my mind, demon- 
strates the wisdom and the statesmanship of the President of 
the United States in his action in vetoing the immigration bin 
passed at the last session of Congress, excluding from our 
shores Caucasians, who would fill this great want for labor, 
because they could not read or write. T regret that the chair- 
man of. the Committee on Immigration is not here. He might 
be moved possibly by these considerations to endeavor to pro- 
cure Congress to suspend the operation of that provision of the 
immigration law, at least for the period of the war. 

But, Mr. President, the attention of Congress has been elo- 
quently addressed by the remarks of the Senator from Idaho to 
the great possibilities that we have with reference to this 
problem in our immense western empire and domain. Of 
course, nobody wants to deter anyone from cultivating his 
back yard or his front yard with lettuce or potatoes or any- 
thing else, but the great area from which the food supply ean 
be drawn is from that country of which he spoke. 

9282 GALLINGER. Win the Senator permit me to interrupt 
um? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. > 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The Senator probably knows that I was 
as earnest an advocate of the irrigation system as any western 
Senator; in fact. I believe I was the only eastern Senator who 
took that position. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me interrupt the Senator to say that the 
western Senators and the people of that country recognize, with 
gratitude, the fact. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator. But my attention 
was attracted by what the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] 
said and what the Senator from Montana is now saying. and T 
wondered where the difficulty is. Have we not legislation 
enough, or is the Government lax in its efforts to apply the 
system of irrigation as we intended it should be applied? 1 
am in favor of very liberal appropriations from the Public 
Treasury, and if we have not voted money enough or if our 
laws are not liberal enough, I want to cooperate with the 
western Senators in having more legislation and more liberal 
legislation. I have wondered where the trouble really is. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator from New Hampshire. 
I did not rise to plead for any appropriation for nid of a» 
financial character at all. I was going to call attention to one 
measure which does not contemplate the expenditure of a dollar 
upon the part of the Government, for which I have been plead- 
ir; here for two years. The great Crow Indlun Reservation. in 
my State, is inhabited by about 1,700 Indians, each of whom has 
an undivided interest in about 1,375 acres of land. Assuming 
that there are five members to a family, every Indian on that 
reservation has 7,000 acres of land. I have been endeavering 
to get an act passed to control so much of that vast area as 
would leave to each Indian 375 acres of land, or something 
like 1,500 acres of land for every Indian family, and I have not 
been able to get a respectful hearing on the matter. I asked 
the Secretary of Agriculture a little while ago to send to the 
Senate information concerning the amount of cereal crops that 
could be raised upon the portion of the reservation which I 
ask thus to be thrown open, and he answered that at least 
750,000 acres of that land is capable ef tillage and the growing 
of annual crops without irrigation and would produce upward 
of 8,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it is a most astounding 
statement the learned Senater makes, and while perhaps the 
Senator does not care to go into the matter it would be Hunii- 
nating to me to know why that bill is held up. 

Mr. WALSH. Because the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
does not want it, . s 

Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from New Hampshire 
has thus exhibited his interest in our problems there. Every- 
body recognizes that I have made myself something of a 
nuisance pleading here for water-power legislation. We passed 
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a bill yesterday -appropriating $10,000,000 for the purchase of. 


nitrates. If any legisiation had been passed upon this subject 
three years ago, nittate works would have been established in 
abundance all over the West, so that to-day we would have had 
an abundant supply of nitrates in our country. 

Mr. President, not only do nitrates become the basis of much 
of the fertilizers of the Nation, but the phosphates are equally 
valuable, equally necessary, and equally profitable. I have been 
asking for legislation that would unlock the vast deposits of 
phosphates in the States of Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming. I 
represented to the Senate here that capital to the extent of 
millions is ready to go into the erection of works necessary to 
put this product in commercial form. I trust that some day or 
other we may be able to get a respectful hearing for these 
questions. I hope, when the great food problem is so acute, the 
eyes of the Congress may be directed to the vast possibilities 
offered by that great section of the country. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am not inclined to take the 
gloomy view of the situation that Senators take here. It seems 
to me that the tenor of the speeches which have been made here 
both in respect to the food supply and the continuation of the 
war will have a serious effect. The speculators will take the 
speeches that are made here in Congress as an excuse for rais- 
ing prices, and the men who want to volunteer will be chilled 
by the fact that the Senator from Idaho and the Senator from 
Mississippi say-that the war will last two years. 

- Mr. BORAH. Have we arrived at a point also where the 
speculators not only control food but control speech in the 
Congress of the United States? 

Mr. NELSON, I am just telling you what the facts are. It 
is not an academic question as to whether you control it or not. 
I am speaking about the effect of it. As I have said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I fear that some of the remarks which have been made 
here upon this question will have a tendency to afford specu- 
lators an excuse for raising the prices of the products which 
they handle and control; and not only that but the gloomy 
predictions made as to the prolongation of the war for two or 
more years will be likely to retard volunteering for the Army, 
which is now so essential in the great conflict in which we are 
engaged. ; 

What are the cold facts? We are not so short of food in this 
country as is proclaimed by certain newspapers and certain 
statesmen. A week ago there were over 100,000,000 bushels of 
spring wheat in Canada stored in the elevators available. Eng- 
land would have drawn that wheat long ago if she had been hard 
pressed. Our millers in Minnesota are getting that wheat now 
sipce the duty of 10 cents a bushel was removed, because the 
Canadians have removed their duty of 10 cents a bushel and 
our millers are getting wheat from Manitoba and the other 
Provinces down there and grinding it because it is a little better 
than our wheat. t 

Now, let us look at the wheat situation for a moment. Our 
country has been producing for the last series of years a 
quantity varying from 600,000,000 bushels of wheat up to a 
billion bushels a year. The biggest crop that I recall in recent 
years was the crop of 1915. The winter wheat crop was unusually 
large and so was the spring wheat crop. We had over a billion 
bushels in the United States. The prices were not very satis- 
factory to the farmers. 

The Senator says our farmers ought to go into the raising of 
hogs and pigs and cattle. They do. That has been the trouble. 
They have found the raising of cattle and hogs much more 
profitable than raising wheat in my part of the country, and I 
live in the heart of the greatest agricultural spring wheat 
country of the Northwest. : 

Mr. BORAH. How does the Senator account for the rise in 
the prices of meat, then? 

Mr. NELSON. I account for the rise in the price of meat be- 
cause during the war a large quantity of our meat had gone 
abroad. The farmers are getting a large profit, I have sold 
hogs at my little town of Alexandria within the last two months 
for nearly $16 a hundred, live weight, and I have seen the time 
when I had to sell them at 33 cents a pound. Superannuated 
cows that had gotten so far along that they could not eat hay, 
they were toothless—cows that formerly I would have been glad 
to have taken $10 a piece for—I sold within the last three 
months for $50 and $60 a piece, and they have no doubt made 
the canned corned beef that went over to supply the allies in 
Europe. 7 

Mr. BORAH. I wish it were within my power to take the 
charge from the Senator which he has placed upon himself 

Mr, NELSON. Hold on; just give me a chance to explain. 
Take our wheat crop, In normal years a little more than two- 
thirds of our wheat crop is winter wheat and a little less than 
a third is spring wheat. The great spring wheat States are 
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Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and in recent years the 
State of Montana. 

Now, what are the conditions regarding our last crop? It 
was not that the farmers did not till enough land. The winter 
wheat crop was just an ordinary crop. The spring wheat crop, 
except in the State of Montana, was a failure; it was not more 
than half a crop in quantity and less than half in quality. 
What was the trouble? Why was our crop so poor? We had a 
cold, wet spring, and that was followed by intense heat and no 
rains in summer; the wheat got the black rust and it ruined our 
big spring wheat crop. I wish we could have had some of these 
modern statesmen there to have helped out our crop during 
that year; it might have rid us of the black rust. 
` Mr. President, as to this hysteria that we hear so much about, 
I want to tell you that our farmers in the great spring wheat 
States are sowing more wheat this year than ever before. They 
are putting in more grain than they have done for many years, 
wheat and oats and barley and rye. What I want is to have 
these statesmen come out there and give us good weather so 
that we can get a good crop and harvest it, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am interested in what 
the Senator says about the wheat crop; it is very fine; but a 
good woman said to me this morning she had paid $15.50 for a 
barrel of flour. 

Mr. NELSON. Now, let me tell you something. The report 
of the Department of Agriculture a short time ago was to the 
effect that the winter wheat crop was a failure, just as states- 
men have been telling us on the floor here how we are all going 
to perdition because of a shortage of food. What did the specu- 
lators do—the dealers in futures? When that report came out, 
they put up the price of wheat 50 cents a bushel. 

Now. I will tell you another thing. The black rust and the 
climatic condition was such last year that whereas we usually 
get from 18 up to 25 bushels an acre of wheat, it ran from 5 to 
10 bushels. On my own farm, where I have my home, I got new 
seed; I got the best wheat in my neighborhood; and yet the 
yield was only 10 bushels to the acre, No. 4 wheat. It was so 
poor that I had to buy new seed wheat for my farm this year, 
and I am putting in more wheat than before. Now, if some of 
these statesmen will go up there and give us good climatice con- 
ditions, plenty of rain and not too hot weather in July, we will 
show them what we can do in Minnesota. We will raise a 
mighty good crop. 

Now, come back to the prices of these packers. I admit that 
we all have a prejudice against big capitalists. I have had in 
my day, and I do not know that I have gotten over it yet, be- 
cause I came from the very ground up, and naturally such men 
are prejudiced against those who have some capital. I have 
been getting rid of the prejudice with my advancing years, and 
as I grow still older I may be entirely relieved of it. 

But what are the facts? I wish statesmen would look at the 
figures and see what the farmer gets for his hogs, what he gets 
for his cattle to-day, and then look at the price at which the 
packer sells the carcass. They sell beef by the carcass or by 
the quarter to the retailer in the city. Now, see what the 
butchers, the retailers in the city, pay the packers for a quarter 
of beef or side of beef, and then see what they retail it for to 
the poor customers. There is where the robbery, if you please, 
comes in. There is where the poor people are bled by these 
middlemen. They bleed them in more ways than one. They 
hold the quarter of beef on the block and keep cutting it off as 
long as it is a movable column and then they throw it into a 
barrel and call it corned beef. 

We have been selling cattle in our part of the country, grass- 
fed cattle, range cattle, not grain-fed cattle, for 6 and 7 cents live 
weight. Now, what has made the high prices? In fact, as the 
Senator from Mississippi said, it is on account of the war. These 
packers have been furnishing the allies in Europe with enormous 
quantities of all kinds of meat, and that has made an apparent 
scarcity in this country, though there is a large supply of cattt?e. 
Our farmers have not depleted their herds. Once in a while a 
hysterical fellow will get a law passed preventing farmers from 
killing their calves and lambs, compelling the farmers to raise 
the calves up to steers and the lambs up to be sheep. That is his 
remedy. Then there are others who have a more attenuated pil- 
garlic for the occasion—that is, do not kill chickens until they 
become hens. 

Mr. President, within less than three months our winter wheat 
crop will begin to be harvested. We have an abundance of wheat 
‘at present to keep our mills going to supply our own people until 
that time. About the last of July or the ist of August the win- 
ter wheat from the most southern States will begin to come in; 
during August there will be a full supply. By the month of Sep- 
tember our spring wheat crop will come in, and barring the ele- 
ments, the weather, we will have a bigger spring wheat crop 
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than we have had for years. I implore these statesmen, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and everybody else to see to it that 
we get good weather so that we can get a good crop on the large 
belts of fertile lands we have sown to spring wheat. If these 
gentlemen will help us in that respect and furnish us those things 
rather than hysterical elocution, we will raise a good crop and 
we will supply the American people with food. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the real figures and facts 
would influence the American people in dispelling this phantom 
of starvation, I would like to have them just read the figures 
which I will now give them, namely: The consumption of wheat 
in the United States under normal conditions for both seed and 
bread amounts now to about 650,000,000 bushels. If we raise 
650,000,000 bushels of wheat, we have enough for our own home 
consumption and for bread. As a man will not eat any more 
as a soldier than he would as a civilian it will not require any 
more for the American people and the American Army than it 
now requires, 

Again, in 1915 we raised 1,100,000,000 bushels of wheat, or 
about 400,000,000 bushels more than we needed for home con- 
sumption. If the acreage which we are putting in this year will 
yield its normal crop, we will have more than 850,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat. We will therefore have a surplus of over 200,000,- 
000 bushels more than we need for consumption in the United 
States. 

As suggested by the Senator from Minnesota, a portion of this 
will be coming in and being ground into flour within the next 
three months. If we have enough wheat in the United States 
to supply us for three months, there will be no danger of a 
shortage in this country, unless this year’s crop is a half failure. 

Here is the question, however, with which we must deal. We 
have not only to supply our own demands but we have to supply 
the demands of our allies. That brings us face to face with a 
situation that is far more desperate than the danger of not 
producing sufficient food, and that is, how will we get that food 
across the ocean? We can not fill up the ocean with our wheat 
and expect to go dry-shod across it to our allies. That question 
is being considered. however, by the American people, and they 
are proposing to build a vast number of ships to take over our 
surplus, but scarcely no consideration is being given to the 
problem of how we shall protect those cargoes from the sub- 

= marine and get them over. 

I tried a few days ago to get an amendment adopted that would 
give proper consideration to that one great feature of getting 
our food across the ocean to our allies. I could not secure any 
consideration of the amendment which I offered at that time. 
I hope to bring it up and to present the facts and figures that 
will demonstrate tbat the desperation of our case is not in the 
matter of producing food, but is in the matter of getting food 
across the ocean to our allies. I want to say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that unless we get that food across, unless we find 
some means to check the ravages of the submarine, this war will 
be over ; it will be over in less than six months, and we will not put 
a single soldier across the ocean. At the present rate of increase 
in the submarines’ ravages our allies can not continue in this 
conflict six months because of lack of supplies for their civilians 
and their soldiers. I hope to present this matter again, when I 
shall have more than five minutes’ time to refute statements that 
will be made against taking the proper precautions; but, Mr. 
President, we need not be fearful of starving in this country. 
This year we are bound to have an enormous abundance of food 
products. Whether or not our allies will be able to secure the 
surplus depends upon whether we can check the ravages of the 
submarines. That is our real problem to-day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like now to proceed 
with the bill which is before the Senate. When the bill was last 
under-consideration we stopped at chapter 6. The next chapter 
for consideration is chapter 7. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to offer an amendment to the bill, to 
be known as section 4 of chapter 7, which I will read: 

Add a new section to chapter 7, as follows: 


“Spc, 4. All boards of t of commerce, stock exchanges, 


of trade, 
or other bodies or associations enga in or permitting speculations 
in food products of any character the form of what are known as 
futures, or in any other form or character, are hereby suspended until 
the President, by proclamation, shall declare the existing war to have 


been ended; an di agreemen 
Y the 


boards of trade, chambers of commerce, or 
ons by the 8 thereof are hereb 
on. 


garding food products of 
or upon such exchan 
other bodies or 
hibited < 
fully violating tke provisions of this ecction, or any of them, ARAN be 
o 0 on, or any o 

— ty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction theres? shall be 
punished by a fine of not to exceed $10, oy 


I should like to have the amendment printed and lie on the 
table. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTHERLAND in the chair). 
The amendment will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. WALSH. When the bill was last before the Senate sec- 
tion 7 of chapter 5 was under consideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I had lost sight of that. I will co back to 
that after we get through with the bill. All that was passed over, 
and I will call it up again. Did the Senator from Colorado ask 
to have his amendment printed? 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to have the amendment printed and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This chapter might be passed this evening, 
ind if the Senator desires his amendment printed he had better 
offer it to some other section of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think the Senator from North Caro- 
lina will get through with this chapter this afternoon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Perhaps not. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say, however, that if we can get a 
vote upon it, I shall certainly not allow the amendment which 
I have offered to prevent it. I shall then offer the amendment 
to another part of the bill, although I think it should be ap- 
propriately considered in connection with chapter 7. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary 
was, on page 24, after line 15, to insert: 

CHAPTER VII. 
CERTAIN EXPORTS IN TIME OF WAR UNLAWFUL. 


SECTION 1. Whenever the United States is at war and the Presi- 


dent shall find that the public safety or welfare shall so require, and 


shall yp iin ere thereof, it shall be unlawful to export any 
article or icles from the United States, except at such time or times, 
and from such place or — — and under such regulations and orders, 
and subject to such limitations and exceptions as the President shall 
prescribe, until o ordered by the President or by Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to offer a substitute for 
that section, which really is an amendment to it; but I have 
had it printed as the section will read as proposed to be 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senater from Georgia will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to substitute for section 1, 
chapter 7, the following: 


Secrion 1. When during the ing war the President shall find 
that exports to a cular country are being used to supply an enem, 
country, and shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawfu 
to export any article or articles from the United States to such 


otherwise ordered by the 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, as originally drawn, 
this section has two objections. First, it is unconstitutiondl. 
I think that may still be suggested on the floor of the Senate 
as an objection to legislation, whether it carries much weight 
or not. It authorizes the limitation of exports from the ports 
of one State against imports of another; it allows the seiection 
of ports from which exports are to go. It can hardly be ques- 
tioned that the Constitution forbids any discrimination aguinst 
the ports of States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would the Senator call a shipment from 
one State to another an export? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; from any port of this country 
to a port abroad. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is an export. The Senator said from 
one port in this country to another. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the Senator from North Carolina 
misunderstood me, or else I expressed myself very badly. I 
said it permits discrimination between the ports from which 
exports are to go abroad. Under its terms the President can 
designate the ports of the State of South Carolina, from which 
alone cotton could be shipped or the ports of Georgia, from which 
une naval stores could be shipped, or the ports of any other 

tate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I heard the Senator's amend- 
ment read from the desk, I gathered from it that it left that 
power in the hands of the President—not in express terms, but 
that under such rules and regulations as he might direct exports 
can be made. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not under my amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not notice any language 
in the Senator’s amendment which limited the President in 
that respect. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And, Mr. President, under the terms of 
the bill, I will ask the Senator if exports might not be permitted 
from the port of Boston and not from the pert of New York 
or Baltimore or Philadelphia? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; and I think that is unconsti- 
tational. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. If the Constitution means anything, that 


provision is unconstitutional. I stand for the old Constitution; 


but it has been very badly fractured in the last couple of years. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was suggesting that we might pay 
some respect to it at the present time. 
Mr. GALLINGER, I think we ought to do so. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The language of the section as it 


reads expressly provides that 


It shall be unlawful to export any article or articles from the United 


States, except at such time or times, and from such place or places, 
and under such regulations and orders, and ‘subject to such limitations 
and exceptions.as the President shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered 
by the President or by Congress. 

It expressly, I think, would confer the authority upon the 
President to designate a particular place or a particular State 
alone from which exports could be made. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think it is very important that when the 
Senator makes that statement he should also state that that 
is only to be done whenever “the public safety or welfare” of 
the country makes it necessary. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Yes. I do not think we could au- 
thorize the President to select the ports of any single State and 
allow exports from them alone against the ports of another 
State. I think the Constitution prohibits the deposit of such 
authority with the President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In other words, Mr. President, we could 
not well authorize by legislation the President of the United 
States to suspend the Constitution of the country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What section of the Constitution does the 
Senator speak of? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can not turn to it immediately, but 
it is definitely stated in the Constitution—and my memory is 
very good as to that—that we can-not differentiate between the 
ports of the United States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That “no preference shall be given 
+ „ „ to the ports of one State over those of another.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. That no preference shall be given to any 
ports as to exports. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The constitutional provision is: 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is right—from one State to another. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia and Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no. 

Mr. THOMAS. Preference shall not be given to one over 
another. F 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That no preference shall be given to 
the ports of one State over those of another, 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, Mr, President, the amendment 
which I offer also eliminates what I consider another objection- 
able provision in this section. I do not believe we have reached 
the place where we should be ready to transfer our entire ex- 
port business to the control of any officer of the United States. 
I would be utterly unwilling to permit the President or any- 
body else to determine just what can be exported from the 
United States. To reach such a view, of necessity, I think, 
requires almost a feeling of hysteria with regard to present 
conditions. It seems to me that, while we have declared war 
and while we are preparing to do our full part in it, we should 
interfere with the general business of the country and with 
normal conditions just as little as possible. I believe it is best 
for the whole country that our interference should be as iittle 
as possible. 

Now, when our commodities are going to the enemy, when 
shipments are going to a neutral, country, but the President 
finds, as a matter of fact, that while they are going to Den- 
mark they are being really, shipped through Denmark to Ger- 
many, I think we may well stop. that. As much as I was in 
fayor. of preserving that trade when we were at peace with 
Germany, now that we are at war with Germany, I am equally 
in favor of conducting the fight in every way we can to help 
bring it to a speedy close. I am thoroughly in accord with the 
view that if our goods needed in Germany are going to Den- 
mark or to any neutral port and from there are being carried 
to Germany to aid the Germans in sustaining the war, then 
we, on the President finding those facts, should provide by legis- 
lation that the shipments must stop, unless under regulations 
prescribed by the President they can go on without, in his 
judgment, helping the enemy. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Suppose Congress is not in session 
when that emergency arises? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The amendment presented provides 
that regulations shall be prescribed by the President by which 
alone shipments can be made, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator from Georgia 
think that the President of the United States in this great 
emergency should not have the ‘power to interdict the exporta- 
tion of those commodities absolutely essential for the welfare 
of the American people? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am utterly opposed to giving him 
that power now. I am unwilling for him, or anyone else, to 
pass upon that question. I am not ready myself to interdict 
any shipments ‘at the present time. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think, if he will pardon 
me a moment, particularly in view of the fact that we may 
adjourn before the summer is over, that there ought to be power 
vested somewhere, or that we ought to give the power to some 
person to prevent the shipment abroad of ‘those commodities 
that would be absolutely essential to the welfare of our own 
people? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator know that a similar power 
has been given heretofore upon numerous occasions to the Chief 
Executive of the United States? 

Mr. KELLOGG. May I inquire when that power was given? 

Mr. KING. It was given in the days of Adams, in the days 
of Jefferson, in the days of Lincoln in effect, and in the days of 
William McKinley. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not recall it 
having been done. I believe, however, there was such a bill 
during the administration of Mr. Adams, but I do not think 
that it was done at any other time, and my recollection is that 
in that instance the law was speedily repealed and very much 
censured, s 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. President, let me inquire of the Senator 
because I should like to get his idea on the subject—is not that 
just exactly what the embargo act passed in Jefferson's admin- 
istration was? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not recall the exact effect of 
that act. i 

Mr. WALSH. The embargo act prohibited any vessels sailing 
ovt of American ports. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As I was about to proceed to say 
before the Senator from Montana interrupted me, regardless of 
its ever having been done in the past, I think there is no occa- 
sion for it now. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I was not discussing the question of the wisdom or the policy 
of it, but I was directing the attention of the Senator to the 
question as to the power of Congress to authorize the President 
to prohibit exports from this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was not questioning the power of 
Congress to prohibit exports. 

Mr. WALSH. No; but to authorize the President by a procla- 
mation to do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was not questioning the power of 
Congress to authorize the President by proclamation to prohibit 
exports, I questioned the authority of Congress to authorize the 
President to permit exports from one State and to exclude them 
from other States. I questioned that. - 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, would the President of the 
United States do that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know what he would do; 
but I am opposed to voting for an act that would authorize him 
to do an illegal thing. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does not the Senator think that we have 
got to trust the President in this day and time to do things that 
are right and honorable and just? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; but I believe in preserving 
some respect also for ourselyes by not putting into a bill an 
authority to the President that would be unconstitutional if he 
exercised it. ` 

Mr, WEEKS. Mr. President, I think the difference between 
this proposition and the embargo act, to which reference has 
been made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa], is that 
this relates to some particular port, while that related to all 
ports; it closed every port in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am not unmindful of the dis- 
tinction; but that goes simply to the question of that provision 
of the bill which authorizes the President to prohibit exports 
except from such places as he may designate. I was address- 
ing myself simply to the question asked by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kino] of the Senator from Georgia, as to whether 
he questioned the right of Congress to place in the hands of the 
President the power by proclamation to prohibit exports from 
the country at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I was misunderstood 
if it was supposed that I questioned the right ef Congress to 
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pass a bill authorizing the President, upon the finding of cer- 
tain facts, to stop even all vessels from leaving our ports, or to 
stop, upon the finding of certain facts as provided for in the 
act, the export of-any particular commodity from our country. 
I think we can do so. I agree with the view suggested by the 
Senator from Montana as to the law on the subject. I was 
disagreeing with the Senator from Utah as to the advisability 
` of such legislation. I do not think the situation is one that 
would excuse it. I do not believe such a situation will arise. 
If it should arise, it will be of sufficient importance to invite 
us back here, if we are not still here, and for Congress to con- 
sider it. I prefer to take part in passing upon it myself, if it 
is done at all, before it is done; but I do not anticipate a situa- 
tion which I think would make it excusable. > 
Just a word more. I want to explain a little further pre- 
eisely what is intended to be accomplished by the amendment 
to this section which I have drawn. It leaves the rule to be: 

When during the pending war the President shall find that exports 
to a particular country are being used to supply an enemy country, and 
shall make proclamation thereof, it shall unlawful to export any 
article or articles from the United States to such country— 

The President, having found that our exports to a particular 
country were being used to supply the enemy, and having so de- 
clared by proclamation, thereafter it shall be unlawful to export 
to that country— 
except and under such regulations and orders and subject to such limi- 
tations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe, until otherwise 
ordered by the President or by Congress. 

That is to say, to illustrate, the President having found that 
our exports of foodstuffs to Denmark were being shipped from 
Denmark into Germany to feed our enemies, it would be his 
duty to make proclamation of that fact; and thereafter food- 
stuffs could not be shipped to Denmark from the United States 
except under such limited provisions as the regulations of the 
President permitted until such time as the further order of the 
President permitted them to go more freely. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am rising simply to ask of 
the Senator from Georgia a question. Do I understand him to 
admit that any law we may pass can be made dependent as to 
its taking effect upon the judgment of the President as to the 
publie welfare? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the Supreme Court has so 
held with reference to embargoes that were provided under the 
administration of President McKinley. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not agree with that; but I am not 
going to argue it at this time. I do not think it has ever been 
held unaccompanied by any other consideration. I do not be- 
lieve that Congress can say that a certain regulation which we 
adopt shall be effective if the President finds that it is for the 
public welfare. I simply wanted to be clear as to the admis- 
sion made by the Senator from Georgia. I rather hoped that 
he would not admit that we could repose all powers of legisla- 
tion in the President to be operative upon a finding upon his 
part that it was for the public welfare. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Stated as broadly as the Senator 
from Iowa states it, I do not think we could; but I do under- 
stand that it was ruled in the embargo cases under the act, 
passed, I think, during the administration of President McKin- 
ley, that, upon finding certain facts, he was permitted to place 
an embargo upon certain shipments to certain countries. There 
were other facts beside simply the question of the general wel- 
fare. It was limited to a peculiar class of conditions. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Georgia is now referring 
to the tariff? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And to what is known as the reciprocity 
provision of the tariff act? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. - 

Mr. CUMMINS. I really think that presents a very different 
question; but I am not now rising to engage the Senator in dis- 
cussion about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that was a much more defi- 
nite case than the one referred to by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. THOMAS. I thought the Senator from Georgia had 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am through. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when the bill was before the 
Senate more than a week ago I read very carefully the first 
section of chapter 7. I then thought it to be in conflict with 
what is known as the preference clause of the Constitution. 
I think that the Senator from Georgia and myself then had some 
discussion of the subject, and we were agreed in our prima 
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facie view. I have since, Mr, President, had occasion to exam- 
ine the section more closely and also to read the somewhat 
meager list of authorities in the reports of the Supreme Court 
of the United States affecting that clause. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, upon the assumption that the conflict is 
apparent, has sought to avoid it by the amendment which is 
now under consideration; but I do not believe that if the Sen- 
ator would give that careful attention which he would bestow 
upon it if the subject were involved in an important lawsuit in 
which he was engaged he would adhere to that opinion. 

I am anxious—quite as anxious as any Senator upon this 
floor—that the espionage bill shall not, wherever we can avoid 
it, trench in the slightest degree upon any fundamental con- 
stitutional rights of the citizen. Some features of it do this, 
in my judgment, and should therefore be well considered before 
they are engrafted upon the laws of the country; but I do 
not think that is true, Mr, President, of this section or of the 
clause of the Constitution which it is said to challenge. That 


-clause provides that— 


No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall 
vessels bound to or from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me that the objection which the 
Senator is about to make, I take it, and which the Senator from 
Georgia has made to section 1, could be avoided by putting 
such a proviso as I ain about to suggest at the end of the 
section: 

Provided, however, That no preference 

Using the language of the Constitution— 

Provided, however, That no preference shall be given to the ports of 
one State over those of another. 

That would incorporate the language of the Constitution and 
would be a restriction upon the power of the President. It 
would cure the constitutional objection which the Senator from 
Georgia has made, and, I take it, which the Senator from Colo- 
rado intends to make. I am obliged to the Senator for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is mistaken. I do not object to 
that feature of the section. I said—perhaps the Senator did 
not hear me—only a moment ago that more mature considera- 
tion of the section convinced me that no constitutional objec- 
tion could be made to it. Nor do I see any objection to incor- 
porating in the section as reported by the committee the 
amendment which the Senator suggests, although I do not con- 
cede its necessity. 

I read this clause-of the Constitution to emphasize the fact 
that it really covers two subjects—one relating to preference 
between ports, the other relating to duties levied upon vessels 
bound to or from one State from or to ports of another. Now, 
this preference clause is not an absolute one. It is limited to 
specific things, which are recited in the clause itself: 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or rey- 
enue to the ports of one state over those of another. 

In our commercial regulations and in our revenue laws we 
must not offend that provision, It is not to be supposed that 
the fathers in framing the Constitution limited this restriction 
uhadvisedly or without full consideration. Generally speaking, 
as I have said, in the references to this section in the Supreme 
Court reports there is a liberality of construction which I 
think relieves the section as reported by the committee from 
the objection urged against it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. » Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Would the Senator claim that if the Presi- 
dent, under this statute, made a regulation that exports could 
be made from certain ports and not from others that would be 
constitutional? 

Mr. THOMAS. Undoubtedly, Mr. President; undoubtedly, if, 
as a war measure, the President made such a regulation, I have 
not the slightest doubt that the Supreme Court would sustain it. 
But I am now considering this matter not as sustained by the 
general-welfare clause of the Constitution, under which Con- 
gress is empowered to enact all legislation necessary to carry 
the other provisions into effect, but solely in its relation to this 
preference clause. 

It has been several times questioned whether the levying of 
excise taxes upon products which are the subject of export from 
States did not constitute duties upon such exports, and wherever 
the question has been brought to the attention of the Supreme 
Court the decision has been against that contention. Cornell 
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against Coyne, in One hundred and ninety-second United States, 
is a case upon the subject. Let me say, in further answer to the 
query of the Senator from Minnesota, lest I. forget it, that if 
such a regulation as he suggested were made by the President 
in times of peace it would offend this particular section; but 
as a war measure and for the national safety such a regulation, 
made under such a law as this, would be sustained under the 
more comprehensive clauses of the Constitution, because in war 
the President, clothed with authority of supreme command, 
would in an exigency demanding it otherwise be unable to protect 
the Nation if 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. As apropos of the suggestion just made by the 
Senator from Colorado is it not true that as a war measure the 
President would have the right to close and abolish ports of 
the United States? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, we could authorize him to do it as a war 
measure, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not prepared to dispute the proposition 
just laid down by the Senator from Colorado; but if it is done 
as a war measure why is any-authority necessary from Congress? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know that there is. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would seem to be very clear that it is not, 
if it is done in the exercise of a power higher than the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I will not undertake to answer 
that question positively one way or the other, but I have not 
any doubt that under a statute such as is here proposed the 
regulation as a war measure would be sustained. 

In this case of Cornell against Coyne it was determined that 

The prohibition in the Constitution against taxes or duties on exports 
attaches to exports as such and does not relieve articles manufactured 
for ex from tee puiet ordinary burdens of taxation which rest 
upon all property s ly situated. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to suggest to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that Abraham Lincoln gave a preference to the ports of 
the United States north of the Chesapeake over those south of 
the Chesapeake when he declared au embargo on all ports of 
the Southern States. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt that other historic instances 
might be cited, f 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, was not that entirely 
upon a different yiew? The Southern States were claiming to 
be out of the Union. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He claimed that the? were not. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. Lincoln never admitted that they 
were out of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; but he treated them as being 
practically out of the Union. 

Mr. THOMAS. - And I think if Mr. Lincoln had lived they 
never would have been treated by the United States Government 
as having been out of the Union. Upon the theory, of course, 
that the ports against which the embargo was directed were no 
longer a part of the Union, there would be no necessity of ap- 
pealing to the Constitution for his action or challenging its au- 
thority by measuring it with the terms of that instrument. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Was not the action of Mr. Lincoln 
the declaration of a blockade against those ports as against a 
public enemy? 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, I presume that is the instance referred 
to by the Senator. The decision from which I just quoted only 
incidentally refers to the question under consideration. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President : 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING, As bearing upon the suggestion made by the 
Senator ftom Montana and the question just propounded by 
the Senator from Georgia, I want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that Thomas Jefferson discriminated in favor of 
some ports as against others, and forbade the exportation of 
wheat and certain other foodstuffs from some ports upon the 
Chesapeake Bay, and permitted the exportation from other 
ports. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator know whether the power 
or authority of the President so exercised was ever brought to 
the notice of the Supreme Court in any controversy in which 
the question was raised? 

Mr, KING. I do not recall. In fact, I found no case where 
the net was construed. 


* 


In the case of the Armour Packing Co, and other packing 
companies against United States, known as the Packers’ case, 
in Two hundred and nine United States, beginning on page 56, 
it is decided that—I read from the syllabus 

The export ‘and preference clause of the Constitution prohibits 
burdens only by way of actual taxation and duty— 
Only by way of actual taxation and duty— 


or legislation intending to give, and actual! ving, the prohibited 
reference, and does not’ prohibit the meee t tal effect of regu- 
ations of interstate commerce wholly within the power of Congress; 
and the fact that such tions in the interstate-commerce act may 
affect the ports of one State having natural advantages more than 
those of another State not possessing such advantages does not render 
the act unconstitutional as violating that provision. - 


The court considers the proposition at greater length, com- 
mencing on page 79. I shall not take up the time of the 
Senate in reading more of the decision into the Record; but it 
will be noticed that the court determines that the Constitution 
prohibits burdens under this export and preference clause— 
and it is both— 


only by way of actual taxation and duty or legislation intending to 
give, and actually giving, the prohibited preference, 


Now, this proposed law does neither. It does not impose a 
burden by way of actual taxatfon or duty; it does not intend 
to give, nor does it actually give, the prohibited preference. 
Consequently it is not obnoxious, even under that clause, to 
the Constitution of the United States, in my judgment. ; 

Now, what does it propose to do? Simply that— 
whenever the United States is at war and the President shall find 
that the public safety or welfare shall so require, and shall make 
proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to export any article or 
articles from the United States, except at such time or times and 
from such place or places, and under such regulations and orders, and 
subject to such limitations and exceptions, as the President shall 
prescribe until otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield. 

1 =p KING. Is the Senator reading now from the original 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Or is he reading from the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. THOMAS, The amendment offered by the Senator is the 
section as it appears in the bill, altered only by the changes 
printed in italics. I have read from the amendment, because it 
nesses convenient, reading only the section as it appears in the 

It is true, Mr. President, that the Secretary under the provi- 
sions of that section might find it necessary to prohibit the export 
of articles from the port of New York, and might find at the same 
time, and so determine, that the exigencies requiring the closure 
of that port for the time being did not apply to the port of 
Savannah or to the port ¥ San Francisco, Will it be said that 
in times of war, if such exigency presented itself, the Presi- 
dent could not be authorized to exercise such power? The pref- 
erence would doubtless appear from the proclamation; but only 
as an act of war, if it be true that we can enact such tegislation 
as may be necessary to give effect to the other provisions of the 
Constitution, and especially to its war provisions, then, of course, 
it can not be contended that such a power is obnoxicus to the 
particular provision of the Constitution. 

It will probably never be necessary that an embargo be laid 
upon part of the ports of one of our seaboards which does not 
include them all. Such an authority is undoubtedly embraced 
within the section proposed by the committee; but what emer- 
gency, what exigency that we can foresee or even imagine. 
would require such a discrimination? 

We can well understand how it might be desirable as a war 
measure to close all the Atlantic ports, leaving those on the 
Pacific still open and unaffected by the embargo, and vice versa; 
but if we have the power to do this at all, then certainly we 
can not afford to put any limitations upon it, since unforeseen 
emergencies might arise making such limitations extremely em- 
barrassing if not destructive of the original purpose designed. 

Mr. President, I am not particularly concerned about the suc- 
cess either of the section proposed by the committee or of the 
section as amended by the Senator from Georgia. I think, how- 
ever, that the committee section is to be preferred under all the 
circumstances. The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]—and 
I will yield to him in a moment—the other day in an argument 
which did not receive the attention that it deserved demonstrated 
to my satisfaction that the bestowal of such authority, if it does 
not exist, may be very necessary to the President during this 
war if we are to conserve our food supply in some directions, 
He showed, and showed clearly, that through our exports we 
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are losing something like 20,000,000 tin containers of canned 
foods and goods per month, and that in the face of a constantly 
, decreasing supply of the material of which they are made. This, 
‘of course—Constitution or no tution—places an embargo 
in some degree upon the continued production of those food 
‘products which must be put in containers if they are to be used 
at all. Unless the home supply is-equivalent to the demands 
made upon it by the export trade, and unless the President can 
at this time use extraordinary power to minimize this difficulty, 
or destroying it entirely, then we may be seriously embarrassed, 
not for lack of food but for lack of those materials which are 
necessary to its conservation; and what is true of the canned- 
goods industry may become equally true of other lines of food 
production. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I never rise in this body with- 

out feeling that I should first apologize for taking any time. 
Every question is so thoroughly discussed that it seems the 
Senators must tire of anything anybody has to say; and yet my 
heart and soul is so in this section and in this bill that I am 
going to take a little time at this moment to discuss it in a very 
brief way. 
I want first to pay a deserved compliment to the senior Sen- 
‘ator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON I. In his remarks this after- 
‘noon on this bill there was so much solid, sound common sense, 
and it was so enlightening and so full of the good old Demo- 
cratic doctrine that we believe in in this country. He reminded 
,us that the same rules apply to-day which have applied during 
all time; that the question of supply and demand still has some- 
thing to do with the prices we get for our products. Why, it is 
¡surprising to me Senators so forget themselves as to overlook 
the fact that within a very brief period of three years products 
raised in this country have touched the lowest and the highest 
points, and all because of the production. In my own State 
within three years I have seen the most magnificent crop of 
apples hanging on the trees rotting because there was an over- 
production, and they were not worth picking. Only three years 
ago in the South cotton was so low they were begging for cus- 
tomers, and for everybody in the United States to “buy a bale 
of cotton ” ; and yet to-day I assume that cotton is about as high 
as it ever was known to be, and largely because of supply and 
demand. 

I happen to belong to the wicked fraternity which the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has spoken of this afternoon as 
the packers, who are so robbing the people of this country that 
something ought to be done immediately by the Congress of 
the United States to throttle them, and they should be cast out 
of respectable society, and immediate action should be taken. I 
have listened to Senators who advised that all the railroads of 
this country should be taken over immediately by the United 
States; that they were robbing the people; and that something 
must be done to them by the Government. 

I have heard that all the canning establishments of the 
United States should be taken over at once by the United 
States Government, and that food would then be produced at 
so low a price the humblest citizen might have plenty; and 
yet the largest packing houses in this country, as was spoken 
of by another Senator, have been doing business with a profit 
of one-eighth of a cent per pound on beef and mutton and 

rk. 

Port has also been suggested that the farmers should be inter- 
ested and lectured to in somes way to get them interested in 
planting larger crops, greater acreage, and more seed. But 
let me tell you, Mr. President, that the price of $2.50 per 
bushel for wheat and $14 per hundred for hogs is the greatest 
inducement for the farmers of the United States to raise more 
hogs and sow more wheat, and there will be no trouble from 
that direction. I believe that every acre that it is possible to 
plant in the United States will this season be planted, because 
farmers can see a profit; and the only trouble which faces us 
is the lack of labor. 

Mr. President, I regret that I am not an attorney. I should 
like to discuss this question from a constitutional and legal 
standpoint; but I want to say that my bill, which is almost 
precisely the same as this section in this bill, was drawn by 
the Department of Justice and has the approval of that de- 
partment. I also have a letter from Secretary Redfield, the 
Secretary of Commerce, approving the bill, and a letter from 
Secretary Houston, the Secretary of Agriculture, approving the 
bill. It has run the gantlet of the Committee on Commerce 
and has a favorable report from it; and it has, so far as I 
know, the approval of all the people in the United States who 
believe that the price of foodstuffs would be reduced if this 
course were taken. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President ; 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? (Mas: en 
Mr. FERNALD. I do. j ' 

Mr. REED. -If I will not interrupt the Senator, I should like 
l get him a question, not in any antagonistic spirit, but to get 

view. 

The Senator states, I think, a very great truth when he as- 
serts that the old law of supply and demand is still in good 
working force and effect; and he states another great truth 
which is akin to the one just referred to, and in fact is a sort 
of corollary of the one referred to—that $2 a bushel for wheat 
and $1 a bushel for corn constitute the most eloquent lectures 
that can be delivered to the farmers for the purpose of inducing 
them to plant crops. I believe that is true. I believe that if the 
farmer had been able to command prices of that sort for the 
past five or six years steadily and consistently there would have 
been under cultivation an immense amount of ground that has 
been lying idle and waste; and I believe that the certainty of 
such prices for the coming season would cause every farmer 
to exert himself to the utmost to plant and produce all that he 
could possibly care for and harvest. 

Now, Mr. President, with that statement, which is in entire 
accord with what the Senator says, what will be the effect if 
we tell these farmers who are about ready to plant their grain, 
hoping for a $2 a bushel market, that at any moment the Presi- 
dent may destroy that market and reduce that price, or that 
Congress at any moment may pass a maximum-price bill, so 
that the farmer, instead of getting the $2, may only get $1, or 
may get a less sum? ‘ 

What will be the effect of that artificial and arbitrary—I do 
not mean the term in an offensive way—interference with the 
whole proposition? 

Mr. FERNALD, I thank the Senator. I want to follow my 
argument a little further on the constitutionality of this law. 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States 
gives the Congress power to lay and collect taxes, duties, and 
so forth; to borrow money on the credit of the United States; 
and to regulate commerce with foreign nations. Mr. President, 
we have not only appropriated $7,000,000,000 to carry on this 
war but we have given the President of the United States au- 
thority to loan that money to our friends. We have authorized 
the President of the United States to raise an army of 500,000 
boys from 21 to 27 years old—or are about to give him that 
authority. We have given the President authority to send to 
every home in this land a military officer and take those boys 
from bed in the nighttime, if necessary, and if the boy says he 
would like to talk the matter over with his father that officer 
has a right to say, “No; you go with me now”; and if he 
should wish to have a few words with his mother he can not 
even do so. The officer has a right to take that boy and march 
him down to the post and put a gun in his hands and send him 
across the water and say, “ You go out there and shoot to kill, 
and if you do not kill or if you do not shoot to kill we will kill 
you.” 

Now, we have given that authority to the President of the 
United States. I voted for it, and I believe it is right. Yet 
after that boy is shipped to France with 500,000 other boys, I 
assume we have got to send food over there to feed that army. 
Do Senators tell me that if we should ship the grain from the 
great West via the Grand Trunk road to Portland, Me., the 
natural outlet and the natural port to be shipped from, when 
that grain got there, and there should have been sown in the 
harbor of Portland hundreds of wicked mines, and that the 
harbor was filled with U boats, the President of the United 
States would not have, or ought not to have, the authority to 
turn the cereals to Boston or New York or some other port? 
Does anybody contend that ought not to be the duty of the 
President of the United States? Whether or not it is constitu- 
tional, it would be his duty. 

A few years ago, in 1898, when we were having a war with 
Spain, it became necessary for the State of Maine to raise 
$40,000 in a very brief time, and although the governor of the 
State had no authority, he paid that from his own bank ac- 
count rather than call together the legislature, and as soon as 
the legislature met, of course, it passed a resolution to reimburse 
him, 

It seems to me that it should be one of the first duties of the 
President of the United States to furnish food, and yet we have 
not done a single thing in this Congress until yesterday toward 
really helping the farmer. We did pass a bill to buy some 
nitrates of soda. We have recommended that the people in the 
cities should plant little areas, and it will amount about to the 
experience of the friend of the Senator from Utah, who paid 


5 cents for 8 peas. That is about the way the Government 
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would come out in undertaking to run the packing establish- 
ments of this country. 

Before we plant a single seed we have hundreds of bushels 
shipped in and every bag tested to know just what per cent of 


that seed is good. If it was left to the Government would they 
understand how to carry on that business or any other of the 
many details of the packing business? 

Every one in this country realizes, I suppose, at this time 
it has been repeated over and over again in the Senate and 
every paper in the United States has been saying it from time 
to time—that a world-wide famine is threatened by the war; 
that food is the first demand of the allies. Yesterday we had 
a most impressive ceremony in the Senate, and those gentlemen 
were sent over here almost purposely to see what could be done 
toward supplying food for the allies. That is the one main 
thing. We have undertaken to take over the German ships in 
our ports; we have undertaken to do almost everything except 
to supply food, and there is a shortage of food in the country 
to-day. Those who are best informed estimate that the crop 
is about 65 per cent to-day of a normal yield. 

Why is it that wheat is $2.50 a bushel? Because the vessels 
that have been going across the ocean for the last seven months 
have been dumping it into the sea. So long as that condition 
exists wheat will keep going higher and higher. We have a 
splendid crop in view. I feel that we ought not to be hysterical 
about these matters. There is no reason why we can not raise 
fruit and cereals and beef and mutton enough for this country 
of ours. We are producing something in every section of this 
great country all the time. We have enough to feed ourselves 
and we have enough to feed our Army, and we have great 
quantities that we.will be able to ship to the allies if properly 
conserved. 

But what brought my attention particularly to this matter is 
this: There is a great shortage of tin plate in this country at 
this time. My friend from Colorado [Mr. THomas] spoke of 
20,000,000 cans per month. It is 20,000,000 cans every day, and 
that has been goingeon since the time when I introduced this 
bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I meant to have said 20,000,000 cans per day. 

Mr. FERNALD. We are short on account of tin plate. Our 
factories are idle because of it. 

Nr. THOMAS. I wish to set myself right as to the amount, 
if I said 20,000,000 cans a month. 

Mr. FERNALD. Twenty million cans a day. 
` Mr. THOMAS. I stated it incorrectly. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will yield to me, I should be very 
glad if he would put into the Recorp the amount of tin plate 
that is exported to China and to other countries with which we 
are not at war, and the damaging effect that this constant 
exportation will have on the canning industry in this country. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have already done that in the speech I 
made last week. I think you will find the figures there exactly. 
I have not them before me now. I gave the exact figures at that 
time. 

As I recall it, about one-third of the tin plate manufactured 
in this country is shipped abroad. That is a very large quan- 
tity. We have only 12 tin-plate mills in this country; and let 
me say that yesterday the Secretary of Commerce called a meet- 
ing in this city of the tin-plate manufacturers, the tin manu- 
facturers, the canners and packers of the country, and the 
wholesale grocers. They agreed that they would get great 
relef if this bill could be passed. 

Mr. President, as I said, in this eountry we are going-to plant 
this year every acre that is possible, but we have thousands 
and thousands of miles of seacoast that to-day produce millions 
and hundreds of millions of cases of fish that are not being 
packed for the want of tin plate. Those who are planting vege- 
tables have not been able to plant the acreage they would have 
planted if they had known that the tin plate could be obtained 
from which cans needed in which to preserve their crop would 
be manufactured. 

It has been suggested that something else might be used in 
the place of tin. It is impossible; there is nothing else that 
can be used in place of tin in a commercial way. If we used 
glass, the expense would be 600 per cent greater than it is with 
tin. There is no other way by which the canning process can 
be applied to many articles to keep. You understand the dif- 
culty in shipping in glass. Every moment’s delay is causing 
just that much less food to be produced in the country. 

Now let me read, because you know, as in every crisis of the 
world’s history, the first thing the first President of the United 
States did before he delivered his inaugural he called the busi- 
ness men of New York—April 28, 1798—together to get their 
ideas as to what should be done. The business men of this 
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country are pretty good advisers on matters of this kind. I 
have had within two weeks, or since this bill was introduced, 
I will not say thousands, but I will say hundreds of letters and 
telegrams, and I think every Senator in this body must have 
received some advice from the people back home as to the 
tremendous advantage this bill would give them or the relief 
it would give them if passed immediately. 

Here is a letter from a man who commands at least $50,- 
000,000 worth of business in a year in canned goods. He says: 


APRIL 27, 1917. 
Hon. BERT M, FERNALD, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR : Mr. Gorrell has sent me a letter calling attention 
1 bill 1867, regarding tin plate. We are heartily in favor of 


Mr. KELLOGG! Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the bill say anything about tin plate? 

Mr. FERNALD. No, sir. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is there any other bill that does? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know that there is, but this covers 
it if it is enacted into law. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Is it necessary to authorize the President 
to place an embargo on all the commerce of this country in 
order to stop the export of tin plate? : 

Mr. FERNALD. Not to stop the export of tin plate, but I 
assume there are many other things which would be affected, 
and it would perhaps be as beneficial as in the tin-plate industry. 
I do not know about that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. There may be. I should like to be informed 
on the subject whether there are any other articles that should 
be embargoed at this time. 

; 520 FERNALD. Permit me to read the balance of this 
etter: 

We are heartily in favor of this bill, and will so write to our New 
York State Senators. 

You will notice the language. This is from a man who repre- 
sents something in the business world. 

One of the great menaces to the packing of food this year is the 
threatened shortage of tin plate. $ 

I am leaving for Washington on Monday afternoon to attend a 
meeting called by Secretary Redfield to discuss this tin-plate matter. 

That is the meeting which was held yesterday. I have many 
other letters from packers all over the country. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to ask the Senator the date of that 
letter? 

Mr. FERNALD. April 27. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say in this connection that the 
Secretary of Agriculture came before the Committee on Agri- 
culture a few days ago and stated that a few weeks since there 
was a threatened shortage of tin plate, but that he had taken 
it up with the various manufacturers of tin plate and those 
who handle the different successive processes, and he is confi- 
dent that the situation will be met and the emergency or crisis 
averted in that regard. 

Mr. FERNALD. I want to read to the Senator a letter from 
Secretary Houston which I have,received. It is dated April 27, 
and is as follows: 


THe SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 27, 1917. 
Hon, Bert M. FERNALD, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: I have your letter of April 26, in which you ask 
my views on Senate bill No. 1867, introduced by you, giving the Presi- 
dent authority to direct exports from this country. f am heartily in 
favor of the bill. I was coming to the committee meeting Tuesday 
morning to give my personal indorsement of the bill, but was prevented 
from appearing by reason of very important developments here. I 
greatly hope that the bill will pass promptly. 

Very sincerely, 
2 D. F. Houston, Secretary. 

That is from Secretary Houston. 

Let me say that at that time Secretary Houston did hope to 
intervene, and I think he has intervened. You must understand 
that there are great commercial interests in this country, and 
that the tin-plate manufacturers are likely to ship tin plate to 
the purchaser who will pay the highest price. They have large 
contracts in Asia. I do not recall exactly how much, but a large 
amount of tin plate that is manufactured to-day is being shipped 
to Asia to be used in the oil business. Those tin-plate men who 
have contracts abroad, unless relieved by law, will be obliged 
te fill those contracts; and unless we can retain sufficient in this 
country to manufacture the containers we need to cover the 
products we are raising here we might just as well be without 
the products themselves. 

Let me say that this is no sectional matter. There is not a 
State in the Union that I recall but what has a canning factory, 
but what is able to conserve food, but what is able to produce 
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large quantities of food. Last year there were more than 
4,000,000,000 cans of food put up in this country, and this year 
if we were assured of containers there will be more than 
6,000,000,000 cans. We are losing enough every day to feed 
an army of 5,000 men for a day. We have already wasted 15 
days since this bill was introduced, and I say it has the indorse- 
ment of all the departments, and I believe there is nothing we 
can enact into law which will so help all conditions. We have 
not only got to feed our Army and send the goods abroad, but 
we have got to feed the people at home. Prices have been con- 
stantly advancing until they are now out of reach of the common 
people, and we are likely to have trouble in our own country 
unless we can relieve the situation. 

I am rather old-fashioned, but I believe that the least inter- 
ruption, the least embarrassment we can give the business 
men of this country, the better it will be for the entire country. 
I believe all lines of business could be carried on in the usual 
way. I believe every manager of every great business in this 
country would manage it better than a new man. Already there 
is an unsettled condition—some lines of business have been 
closed down—and I believe it is the duty of the Senate to enact 
such laws as will relieve present conditions, This is not a 
drastic measure; it is not a severe measure; it simply gives 
the President the authority in time of war to direct the ship- 
ments of this country and to retain such goods as may be neces- 
sary for the welfare of our people. I hope this particular 
section will have the approval of the Senate and be given enact- 
ment at this session. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know whether anyone else wishes 
to go on to-day. I will ask an order for a recess, if no one 
desires to speak to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Before we take a recess, may 
I make a parliamentary inquiry? There has been some differ- 
ence of opinion, and for that reason the inquiry is made. 

It is my intention to move, when the appropriate time comes 
and the bill is in the Senate, to strike out all that portion of 
pages 8 and 9 embraced within the parenthetical (c)—the 

. portion upon which argument was had when the bill was before 
the Senate. It was suggested that it would be necessary, in 
order that that motion might ultimately be entertained, that 
the right be reserved. If that be so, I wish to give the requisite 
notice to the Senatog from North Carolina and advise him that 
I reserve the right and will then make the appropriate motion, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has the right to make the mo- 
tion at any time before the bill goes into the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; I wish to make it after 
the bill goes into the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has a right to make 
it in the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He has a right to make it in the Senate; 
and he gives notice that he will make it then? 

Me. JOHNSON of California. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He can make it at any time without a no- 
tice. Does the Senator from California desire to speak fur- 
ther? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I simply wanted to make the 
inquiry. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that some Senators desire an 
executive session. I therefore ask unanimous consent for an 
order that, instead of adjourning this afternoon, we shall take 
a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hardly knows how to 
put that request. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will make the motion later. I now move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
May 8, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 2, 1987. 
UNITED States District ATTORNEY. 


Clarence L. Reames, of Oregon, to be United States attorney 
for the district of Oregon. (Reappointment.) 


Unrrep STATES MARSHALS. - 

J. M. Tanner, of Skagway, Alaska, to be United States marshal 
for the first division of Alaska, vice Harry A. Bishop, resigned. 
(Mr. Tanner is now serving under appointment by the court.) 

Benjamin F. Sherrell, of Texas, to be United States marshal 
for the eastern district of Texas. (Reappointment. ) 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Samuel Butler, of California, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Sacramento, Cal. (Reappointment. ) 

Sam Mothershead, of Oregon, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Burns, Oreg. (Reappointment.) 

Nolan Skiff, of Oregon, to be receiver of public moneys at La 
Grande, Oreg. (Reappointment ) 

Luren A. Booth, of Oregon, to be receiver of public moneys at 
The Dalles, Oreg. (Reappointment.) 

REGISTERS oF LAND OFFICES. 

Onias C. Skinner, of Colorado, to be register of land office at 
Montrose, Colo. (Reappointment.) 

Frank O. Williams, of Montana, to be register of the land office 
at Kalispell, Mont. (Reappointment.) 

H. Frank Woodcock, of Oregon, to be register of the land 
office at The Dalles, Oreg. (Reappointment.) 

Coast GUARD. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Isaac John Van Kammen to be 
second lieutenant of Engineers in the Coast Guard of the United 
States, to rank as such from March 27, 1917, in place of Second 
Lieut. of Engineers Albert F. Patterson, promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CAVALRY ARM, 


First Lieut. Lawrence W. McIntosh, Fifteenth Cavalry, to be 
captain from April 20, 1917, vice Capt. Emil P. Pierson, un- 
assigned, placed on detached officers’ list. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, | 

First Lieut. Furman E. McCammon, Coast Artillery Corps, 
to be captain from February 10, 1917, vice Capt. Townsend F. 
Dodd, whose detail in the Ordnance Department is continued. 

First Lieut. Louis B. Bender, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 20, 1917, vice Capt. John M. Page, retired 
from active service March 19, 1917. 

CHAPLAINS. 


To be chaplains with the rank of captain after seven years’ 
service, 


Chaplain James F. Houlihan, Second Field Artillery, from 
January 21, 1917. 
Chaplain Louis A. Carter, Ninth Cavalry, from April 29, 1917. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Robert F. Gross to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Ensign John L. Riheldaffer to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1915. 

First Lieut. Theodore A. Secor to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 18th day of October, 1916. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps from the 29th day of August, 1916: 

Norman C. Bates, 

Arthur Kingston, and 

John A. Minnis. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 2, 1917. 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Charles E. Victory to be assistant appraiser of merchandise 
in customs collection district No. 10, with headquarters at New 
York, N. Y. 

POSTMASTERS, 
ARKANSAS. 
Ernest W. Cato, Gravette. 


GEORGIA. 
B. A. Nolan, Senoia. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Albert S. Faber, Cambridge Springs. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn May 2, 1917. 


J. J. Tanner, of Skagway, Alaska, to be United States marshal 
for the first division of Alaska. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, May 2, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Rey. H. L. Haywood, of Waterloo, Iowa, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord, our God and Father Almighty, Architect of our own 
and our Nation’s destiny, we pause this moment in the beginning 
of these deliberations to quiet our minds in order the better to 
hear those eternal voices which speak within us, ever reminding 
us of our duties and of that high and haunting ideal which is 
embodied in our country. Grant to these Thy servants, Repre- 
sentatives of a multitudinous people and stewards of a vast 
responsibility, that wisdom which can alone come from sources 
higher than human. And may they, and we all, be reminded, 
while they seek to secure the internal safety of the land, of that 
All-Seeing Eye which maintains an everlasting espionage over the 
most secret thoughts and motives of our hearts. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE ALLIES. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state to the House 
that in accordance with the direction of the House yesterday he 
addressed a letter to the British commissioners, and also to the 
French commissioners, extending to them an invitation to visit 
the House of Representatives. Hon. Henry H. White a few 
moments ago telephoned that the French commissioners would 
like to come here to-morrow at about 12 o'clock, as they are 
going to leave the city at 3 o'clock. That being the case, the 
Chair suggests that some gentleman ask unanimous consent that 
the House meet to-morrow earlier than 12 o'clock. 

Mr. KINCHELOHB rose. : 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr, Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
allied commissioners are to visit the House of Representatives 
to-morrow at about 12 o'clock, I rise to suggest that unless some 
arrangement is made with respect to the galleries our immediate 
families will have to come here at sunup in order to get into the 
galleries. 

Mr. MANN. I take it there will be two tickets issued by the 
Doorkeeper to each Member, as is customary. 

The SPEAKER. People will be admitted to the galleries on 
cards. The Doorkeeper will have the cards. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed joint resolutions 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution making available the $200,000 
appropriation for irrigation purposes on the Yakima Indian 
Reservation, State of Washington, carried in the Indian appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918; and 

S. J. Res. 31. Joint resolution to increase food crops in the 
United States. 

The message also announced that the President had, on 
April 80, 1917, approved and signed bill of the following title: 

S. 1800. An act to amend an act approved June 29, 1906, and 
entitled “An act to authorize the Grand Lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows of the District of Columbia to 
sell, hold, and convey certain real estate.” 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn te 
meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

WAR EXPENSES. 

The SPEAKER. By agreement entered into yesterday the 
vote will now be taken on the bill (H. R. 3971) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for 
the Military and Naval Establishments on account of war 
expenses for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, and for other 
purposes. The question is on passing the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 


I make the point of order that 


the Sergeant at Arms will notify the ubsentees and the Clerk 
The question is cn passing the bill H. R. 3971. 


will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 362, nays 1, 
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not voting 69, as follows: 


Adamson 
Alexander 


Browning 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Burnett 

Butler 

Byrns, Tenn, 

. ee 


Landler, ities. 


Car: 

Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Church 

Clark, Fla, 
Clark. Pa. 


Connally, Tex. 
Connelly, Kans. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, W. Va. 
8 WIs. 
Cop 

Costello 


Crosser 
Currie, Mich. 
Curry, Cal. 
Dal 


Dominick 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Dowell 
Drane 
Drukker 
Dupré 
Dyer 
Eagan 
Eagle 
Ellsworth 
Elston 


Bacharach 
Blackmon 
Britten 
Brodbeck 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Caldwell 
Capstick 


1693 


YEAS—362. 
Emerson Kincheloe Rose 
Esch King Rouse 
Estopinal Kinkaid Rowe 
Evans Kitchin Rubey 
Fairfield Knutson Rucker 
Farr Krauss Russell 
Ferris La Follette Sanders, Hgs 
Fess LaGuardia Sanders, N. Y. 
Fields Langley Saunders, Va. 
Fitzgeraid Larsen Schall 
ood Lazaro Scott, Iowa 
Focht Lee, G Scott, Mich. 
Fordney Lehlbach Sears 
‘oss Lenroot Sells 
Foster Lesher Shallenberger 
Francis Lever Sherley 
ear Linthicum Sherwood 
Freeman tile Shouse 
French pati od Riegel 
Fuller, III. bec ims 
Gallagher Lonergan Sinnott 
Gandy Longworth Sisson 
ard Lundeen Slayden 
Gardner Lunn Sloan 
Garland McClintic Small 
Garner McCormick Smith, Mich, 
Garrett, Tenn, McCulloch Snell 
Garrett, Tex. McFadden Snook 
Glass McKenzie Staford 
Glynn McKeown Steagall 
Good McKinley Stedman 
Goodwin, Ark. McLaughlin, Mich.Steele 
Gordon McLaughlin, Pa. Steenerson 
Graham, Ill. cLemore Stephens, Miss. 
Graham, Pa. Madden Stephens, Nebr. 
Gray, Ala agee Sterling, III. 
ray, N. J. Mann Stevenson 
Green, Iowa Mansfield Stiness 
Greene, Mass, apes Strong 
Greene, Vt. Martin, La. Sumners 
rege Mason Sweet 
riffin Mays Swift 
peor Meeker Switzer 
iil Miller. Minn, Tague 
pod gs Mich, Mondell Taylor, Ark, 
am Montague Temple 
Hardy. Moore, Pa Templeton 
Harrison, Miss. Moores, Ind. Thomas 
Harrison, Va. Morgan Thompson 
Haskell Mott Tillman 
Hastings Mudd Tilson 
Haugen Nicholls, S. C. Timberlake 
Hawley Nichols, Mich, Tinkham 
Hayden Nolan Towner 
Heflin Norton Treadway 
Heintz Oldfield Van Dyke 
elm Oliver, Ala. Vare 
Helvering Oliver, N. Y. Vestal 
Hensley Olney Vinson 
ersey Osborne Volstead 
Hicks O’Shaunessy Waldow 
Hill Overmyer Walker 
Hilliard Overstreet Walsh 
Holland Padgett Wa!ton 
Hollingsworth Paige Ward 
Hood Par Watkins 
Houston Parker, N. J. Watson, Pa. 
Howard Parker, N. Y. Watson, Va. 
Huddleston Peters Weaver 
Hulbert Phelan Webb 
Hull, Iowa Platt Welling 
Hull, Tenn. Polk Welt 
Humphreys Pou Whaley 
Husted Powers Wheeler 
Hutchinson tt White, Me, 
Igoe Purnell White, Ohio 
Ireland Quin Williams 
Jacoway Rainey Wilson, III. 
James Raker Wilson, 
Johnson, Ky. Ramsey Wilson, 
Jones, Tex. Ramseyer Wingo 
Jones, Va. Randall Winslow 
Juul ankin Wood, Ind. 
Kahn Rayburn Woods, Iowa 
Keating Reavis Woodyard 
Kehoe Reed Young, N. Dak. 
Kelley, Mich Riordan. Young, Tex. 
Kelly, Pa Robbins Zihlman 
Kennedy, Iowa Roberts The Speaker 
Kennedy, R. I. R 
Kettner Romjue 
NAYS—1. 
London 
NOT VOTING—69. 
Edmonds Hayes Miller, Wash, 
Fairchild, B. L, Heaton Moon 
Fairchild, G. W. Johnson, S. Dak. Morin 
Fisher Johnson, Wash, Neely 
Flynn Kearns Nelson 
Fuller, Mass. Key, Ohio Porter 
Gallivan ess, Pa. rice 
Gillett Kreider Ragsdale 
Godwin, N. C. Ca Robinson 
Goodal McAndrews Rogers 
Gould McArthur Rowland 
Griest Maher Sabath 
Hamilton, N. Y. Martin, III. Sanders, La. 
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Sanford Smith, Idaho Sullivan Wason 
Scott, Pa. Smith, C. B. Talbott Wise 
peui Smith, T. F. Taylor, Colo. 

Shackleford Snyder Venable 

Slemp Sterling, Pa. Voigt 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Mr. Brackmon with Mr. Surrit of Idaho. 

Mr. Scutry with Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Srerirxe of Pennsylvania with Mr. WaAson. 

Mr. SULLIVAN with Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. Tarsotr with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. Tavron of Colorado with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. VENABLE with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wise with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. Bropgeck with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. Catpwett with Mr. Voter. 

Mr. Doorne with Mr. CAPSTICK. 

Mr. Doudhrox with Mr. Craco. 

Mr. FisHer with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Ftynn with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. Gatriivan with Mr. GrondkR W. FAIRCHILD, 

Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAm- 
CHILD. 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. Lea of California with Mr. GOODALE. 

Mr. McAnprews with Mr. Govrp. 

Mr. Maner with Mr. Grrest. 

Mr. Marry of Illinois with Mr. HAMuLrox of New York. 

Mr. Moon with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Neery with Mr. HEATON. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Jonsson of South Dakota. 

Mr. RacspaLe with Mr. JouHnson of Washington. 

Mr. Rostyson with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Sanprers of Louisiana with Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. MCARTHUR. 

Mr. Cuartes B. Surra with Mr. MILLER of Washington. 

Mr. Tuomas F. Surra with Mr. NELSON. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. Í 

The name of Mr. Crark of Missouri was called, and he an- 
swered “ Aye.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Surrn of 
Idaho, is prevented from being present to-day because of the 
critical illness of his son. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. SHERLEY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. ; 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 


SEIZURE OF GERMAN INTERNED SHIPS. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of House joint resolution 
62, authorizing the President to take over for the United States 
the possession and title of vessels of any subject or citizen of 
any nation with which the United States may be at war, and for 
other purposes. This is intended to authorize the President of 
the United States to take over the German interned ships, It is 
a matter of vital importance. It passed the Senate day before 
yesterday ; the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
reported out the House resolution yesterday unanimously, and 
in order to facilitate the passage of the resolution struck out 
the text of the House resolution and inserted the text of the 
Senate resolution by way of amendment, and I am hoping we 
may take up the House resolution and substitute the Senate 
resolution for it and pass it to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
House joint resolution 62. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
resolution was reported yesterday, was not in print until this 
morning, and no copies are now available on the floor. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri conferred with me a little while ago, and 
I asked him, in view of the condition, not to ask to call up the 
bill to-day. I am rather surprised that he has. If gentlemen 
think they are going to pass bills through the House without 
any consideration at all, they are mistaken. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

` ESPIONAGE. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill H. R. 
291, which E understand” to be the unfinished business of the 
House, known as the espionage and neutrality bill. 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman calls that up on the eall of the 
committees. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WEBB. When we adjourned on Monday afternoon this 
bill was still under consideration, and was only laid aside yes- 
terday morning because of the privileged bill from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I desire to inquire whether it is in 
order that this bill should be taken up now? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will withhold, we can get 
to it in half a minute. 

Mr. MANN. It only comes up on the call of the committees. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 

The Clerk called the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill H. R. 
291, generally known as the espionage or neutrality bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, 
to punish espionage and better to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know how much time 
remains to the gentleman from North Carolina or the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, but I would suggest to the gentleman 
from North Carolina that he now ask unanimous consent that 
his time be extended two kours and that the time of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Votsteap] be extended two hours. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to make that re- 
quest if there is that much time desired and will be occupied by 
Members. 4 

Mr. MANN. Well, if it is not occupied —— 

Mr. WEBB. It can be turned back. I make the request, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN, I have no doubt there will be further requests 
for time. ` 

Mr. WEBB. I make the request, Mr. Speaker, that two hours 
be extended to my colleague on the committee [Mr. VOLSTEAD] 
and two hours to myself, to be controlled by us, respectively—— 

Mr. MANN. In addition to the time remaining. 

Mr. WEBB. In addition to the time remaining. I have none 
remaining, but my friend Mr. Vorsreap has some. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that in addition to th: time remaining to 
those gentlemen who did not use their hour that general debate 
be limited to four hours, half to be controlled by himself 

Mr. MANN. This is not a limitation of general debate, Mr. 
Speaker. It is simply extending the time of the gentleman 
from Minnesota two hours and the time of the gentleman from 
North Carolina two hours. 

The SPEAKER. That the time be extended four hours, 
half of it to be controlled by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina and the other half by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VotstTeap}. Is there objection? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears none, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. -. 


Mr. Eadlz, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for 10 days, on account of illness in his family. 


LEAVE TO VOTE. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. SABATH. I ask unanimous consent that I may be re- 
corded “ yea” on the last bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
asks unanimous consent that he may be recorded“ yea” on the 
bill just passed. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, that request can not be submitted 
to the House under the rules. If he did not vote, there is no 
way of voting. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 


objects. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

ESPIONAGE. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague [Mr. Vot- 
STEAD] use some of his time if he is ready. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN]. 
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The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. M 
GAN] is recognized for 30 minutes. . 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill, H. R. 291, is com- 
monly known as. the “spy” bill or the espionage bill. It is a 
long bill and covers a number of subjects. It was before the 
Sixty-fourth Congress and should have been passed before that 
Congress adjourned, March 4 last. 

The measure has been widely discussed and severely critized. 
In my judgment, much of this has been done by those who have 
had no correct knowledge of the provisions of the bill. 

The main criticism upon the bill has centered upon the first 
four sections of Title I of the bill. 

That we may have a clear idea of these sections, I wish to 
present a summary of the first three sections, as follows: 


Sucriox 1. Whoever, with intent to injure the United States, obtains 
or attempts to obtain e Groomgpre relating to the national defense, 
shall be punished a e of not more than $10,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than 20 years, or 


by both. 
Sec. 2. Whoever, with intent to injure the United States, com- 


municates te any fo government 7 information relating to the 
national defense shall 8 (a) time of peace, by a fine of 
not more than 510,000 or by imprisonment by not more than 20 year. 
or both; (b) in time of war, by imprisonment for not more than 
ee < by death. 

EC, 3. 


thereof, or through gross negligence permits the same to be 
tody or to be lost, stolen, or destro: 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
five years, or by both. 

Section 4 of Title I of the bill in full is as follows: 

Pan any national emergency resulting from a war to which the 
United States is a party, or from threat of such a war, the President 
may, by proclamation, declare the existence of such emergen ana, by 
proclamation, prohibit the publishing or ae ie Seere, of, or e 
3 te publish or communicate any in tion ating to the 
national defense which, in his judgment, is of such character that it 
is or might be useful to the enemy. Whoever violates any such prohi- 
bition shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than 10 years, or both: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or restrict any dis- 
cussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or 3 of the Gevern- 
ment or its representatives or the publication of the same. 

Section 4 has been criticized by the press on the ground that 
it is in conflict with the first amendment to the Censtitution, 
which provides: 

Con shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
JVJVVVCCVTCCTCTCTCVCVCVCCCVCCCCCCCCCCTTTTTTTT—— COIN 
— to petition the Government for a of grievances. g 

I do not now intend to enter into any lengthy discussion on 
the freedom of the press at this time, but I will call attention 
to the fact that the section will be in effect only in war, or when 
a national emergency exists caused by the imminente of war, 
and that it in no way limits-or restricts any discussion of, com- 
ment upon, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Government 
or its representatives. I will discuss the freedom of the press 
later on in my remarks. : 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this bill should be passed at the 
earliest date possible. The Judiciary Committee has given a 
large amount of time to its consideration. No two members of 
the committee perhaps weuld agree upon the phraseology of a 
single section of this bill. We had many different minds on the 
matter. I presume when this bill comes up before the House 
for amendment, and as well as upon its final passage, there will 
be a like division of opinion and sentiment upon it. 

I wish to make some general observations upon the bill 
rather than to discuss the phraseology of the various sections. 
Very much, I think, depends upon the attitude of mind with 
which we approach the consideration of the bill. If a man 
approaches this bill with the idea that there is something danger- 
ous in it; that there are provisions in here which infringe upon 
the rights of American citizens under the Constitution, he, of 
course, will approach it with a critic’s eye. He will be looking 
for defects, and a man usually finds what he is looking for. 
He will magnify what defects there are and the chances are 
that he will see imaginary defects which are creatures of his 
own mind and do not really exist. 

The man who approaches the consideration of this bill with 
that attitude of mind will probably vote against it. In the con- 
sideration of this bill we should have in our minds the circum- 
stances which have led to the bringing of it into Congress and 
which have created the demand for its enactment into law, 

Go back two and one-half years age, when the great war in 
Europe began. This country declared itself to be a neutral 
power. But as that war went on this Nation found that in many 
respects our Government was not in a position to properly pro- 
tect the neutrality of the United States or to carry out its 
obligation as a neutral Nation. We found also that the condi- 
tions which developed here in our own land were such that 


many crimes were committed in the United States which this 
Government was powerless to punish by reason of the lack of 
law. Things were becoming worse and worse until the ag- 
gressions of the Imperial Government of Germany became so 
great that war with that nation was imminent. And then an- 
other stage came, by which we are to-day actually at war with 
that great military power. ; 

Now, those were the circumstances, those were the conditions, 
that created the demand for the enactment of this measure. We 
should keep this in mind. The object of this bill is to enable 
the United States to discharge its duties as a neutral power 
with other nations at war and enable it when war is imminent 
to protect the rights of its own citizens, the property of its own 
citizens, and to punish those crimes which are dangerous to 
our peace and welfare and our honor. 

Then let us approach this bill with the proper attitnde of 
mind. The object is not to restrict an American citizen in any 
just right he has under the Constitution and laws of this Na- 
tion. On the other hand, it is to guard and protect those rights, 
to maintain the honor of the United States, to enable the United 
States to discharge ifs duties as a neutral between belligerent 
nations, and to provide for -the general welfare, to conserve 
and protect our American free institutions and insure the per- 
petuation of the Nation. In other words, this is a war measure. 
It is true there are some provisions which apply only in time 
of peace, but in the main those provisions which apply only in 
time of peace are for the purpose of guarding and protecting 
our national defense. I do not mean by that that the laws and 
the Constitution should be set at naught during war; but I do 
mean that in time of war, in time of danger, in time of great - 
national peril, it is necessary sometimes that individual citizens 
Shall be willing to surrender some of the privileges which they 
have for the sake of the greater good. So this is a war measure, 
and we should proceed to its consideration with that important 
fact in mind. 

Now, what is the source of this measure? It comes from 
three great departments of this Government—from the Attor- 
ney General, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the 
Navy. Why. some gentlemen seem to approach this bill with 
the idea that for this reason the bill demands greater scrutiny 
and more careful examination. Such gentlemen proceed with 
the idea that the heads of these great departments are trying 
to “put something over” on Congress and obtain power which 
would enable them to punish innocent citizens and deprive good, 
loyal citizens of their just rights. We ought not to assume that 
attitude. The cry has been, “Stand by the President!” but 
the heads of these great departments represent the President, 
represent the Chief Executive of this Nation. s 

More than that, the heads of these departments, by virtue 
of their positions, are the men who have come in contact with 
the facts and conditions and circumstances which make these 
laws necessary. They have been charged with the duty of 
hunting down, arresting, and prosecuting criminals, and with 
the duty of maintaining the proper relations with foreign na- 
tions. They are experts on these lines. They give their time 
and attention to these matters. They are under oath to dis- 
charge their duties faithfully. They come to Congress and say, 
“From our studies of these questions, from our efforts to en- 
force the law, to maintain the rights of the United States, to 
enable it to discharge its duties and functions and obligations 
to other nations, these laws and these provisions are necessary.” 
We should remember that fact. We ouglit to trust those great 
Cabinet officers who have the responsibility of carrying out 
the laws and protecting the rights of citizens and who are the 
chosen agents of the President. s 

This is to be a criminal statute largely. Who is it to affect? 
The law-abiding citizen? Not at all. It is intended only to 
fect the criminal classes. And we have them in the United 
States. You know that we talk about recruiting our Navy up 
to 100,000 or more men, y 

We have, in round numbers, 100,000 men in the Federal and 
State penitentiaries throughout the United States. We have 
probably double that number in the minor prisons. We have 
our criminal classes. Here in the United States also are sev- 
eral thousand aliens, citizens of foreign nations. We have the 
right to assume that some of these aliens are unfriendly to the 
United States in the great struggle in which we are now en- 
gaged. Now, then, it is to control and subdue these criminal 
classes, these men who are unfriendly to the United States, 
these men who perhaps are not citizens and who would not 
hesitate to hinder our success In this war. I repeat it is the 
criminal classes that this act is intended to deter from crime, 
and to punish if they violate the law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Okla- 
homa yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman state how the crimi- 
nal classes will obtain information of military movements? 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, many of the criminals are as intelli- 
gent as any other class of citizens; they would have the same 
opportunity to get information as would a law-abiding citizen, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Would the gentleman infer from that, 
that the War Department and the Navy Department will hand 
out all this information that they have indiscriminately? 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, I should hope not. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Why, then, put it in the bill? 

Mr, MORGAN. Well, according to the ideas of some Mem- 
bers it is a crime for the Navy Department or the War Depart- 
ment to refuse to give out full and complete information about 
the doings of the Army and the Navy and the plans that they 
may have. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This bill is not intended to curb the 
War Department or the Navy Department from giving out in- 
formation. It is to curb other people from giving information. 
If the Navy Department or the War Department does not give 
out this information—and it is expected they will not—how are 
these criminal classes to get the information, so that they can 
impart it? 

Mr. MORGAN. What is the object of the criminal law? It 
is to deter men from committing crime—— 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. And to reform the criminal. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; and to reform the criminal. That is 
one of the objects. Now the War Department or the Navy 
Department may refuse to-give out information, but there are 
men who in their endeavor and desire to get that information 
to help the enemy will resort to all kinds of destructive activ- 
Iles, perhaps even going to the length of taking life in the 
endeavor to get that information. Yet ordinarily there would 
be no technical crime in their doing some of those acts, and so 
the object of this law is to make such an action a criminal 
offense. It is based upon the principle that all criminal stat- 
utes are based upon, in our Nation and in all the States. [Ap- 
plause.] I say, therefore, that the very object is not only to 
punish the men, but it is to deter and prevent men from making 
an effort to acquire this information, which might result in 
injury to the United States. 5 

Now, it is said that innocent people may suffer if this bill is 
enacted into law. Well, if that were a good excuse for pre- 
venting us from enacting thiş criminal law, then we should 
never enact a criminal statute in State or Nation, and we should 
repegl those that are already in force. We have a law against 
murder, though we know that there is a possibility of some 
innocent man suffering death under that penalty. We have 
laws against many other kinds of crime, and yet we know 
that there is a possibility that some innocent man will suffer. 
So it is readily seen that that objection is not sound. In times 
like these, when the Nation’s very life and existence hang in 
the balance, suppose some individual does suffer a wrong. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman thinks the existence of this Nation now hangs in the 
balance? Is he referring to our country? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, we have full faith and confi- 
dence in our hearts that this war will terminate in victory for 
the United States. But the fortunes of war can never be 
foretold. When nations are engaged in war, no man can say 
what will be the end or when it will come. This is to 
strengthen our national fabric. Think of it! We had even in 
the last Congress, in our preparedness measures, to increase 
our Army and Navy Establishments, and we appropriated vast 
millions of dollars—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. In just a moment. We enacted laws placing 
on our people taxes unheard of in the country since the days 
of the Civil War. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Before the gentleman concludes 
- his remarks, does he intend to discuss section 4? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. I am coming to that. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. MORGAN. And yet we have now in this Congress gone 
far beyond that limit. Of the taxes that we are going to impose 
on the people, every man, woman, and child in the United States 
will feel the effect. Our boys are out on battleships ready to 
meet the enemy, and they know not when their lives will be 
taken. If we get into this war, either here on our own soll 
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or over in Europe, our boys will be at the front facing the 


dangers of battle. And yet there are some men at home— 
some of our own citizens—who are not perhaps making any 
sacrifice at all, while the men at the front, are giving their 
all, risking their all, giving up their last drop of blood. Under 
those circumstances should we be afraid that some man at 
home will have to sacrifice some little right or be subject to 
some inconvenience? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will my col- 
league yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to know if there 
is anything in this bill that would cover a case of this kind: 
A resident of Philadelphia, whose family I know very well, 
starting in his motor boat on our inland waterways, with maps 
furnished to him by the Government, is arrested at New Orleans 
as a German spy. His ancestors came over with William Penn. 
There is no question about his being an American, but he is 
seized because he happens to have in his possession maps of 
inland waterways. That is all. Does the bill propose to hold 
men traveling over the waterways of the United States on busi- 
hess purposes or for pleasure because they may chance to 
arouse the suspicion of persons on the banks who may happen 
to observe their passing? 

Mr. MORGAN, That illustrates the case that I am just talk- 
ing about. There may be innocent men put to some incon- 
venience—— i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In answering the question I 
wish the gentleman would consider the case of American citi- 
zens going about their business who may have automobile 
road maps or waterway maps in their possession and the pos- 
Sibility of their being arrested and held under suspicion by 
anybody who may have the notion that a German spy is hidden 
behind every tree. 

Mr. MORGAN. That illnstrates the point. It may be that 
innocent men will be put to some inconvenience; but, Mr. 
Speaker, under conditions of war every man in some way must 
make some sacrifice, and a man who does nothing more than 
to be placed at some inconvenience certainly can not complain. 
But under this bill no man can be convicted under sections 1 
and 2 unless he obtains this information with the intent to 
injure the United States; and under his right of a fair trial be- 
fore an impartial jury in the courts of this land certainly all 
of his rights would be protected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
another question? : 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman be brief, please? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. Suppose a man is 
sawing wood in his own cellar or, being of an inventive turn of 
mind, is working at some contrivance, and the man next door 
gets it into his head that a German spy is working in that cellar, 
Is there anything in this bill which protects that man against 
arrest upon the mere suspicion of his neighbor? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, Neither is there anything to protect a 
man from the suspicion of being a criminal under our State 
laws or under our national laws to-day. Men are wrongfully 
suspected under every criminal law on the National or State 
statute books, and it will be just so under this; but a man who 
is a true and loyal citizen, whose intentions toward this Nation 
are right and proper, need not fear that he will be convicted 
and sent to prison unjustly and unfairly. As a rule, it is not 
true and loyal men who are afraid of suspicion. As a rule, it 
is those who ought to be suspected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I grant the gentleman that; 
but suppose a man is nailing up a box of applies or potatoes in 
his barn, and a man outside thinks he is putting a bomb inside 
the box, is he subject to arrest because some neighbor has a 
grudge against him? 

Mr. MORGAN, I can not yield further. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thought the gentleman 
would answer. He is familiar with the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Some one asked me about section 4 of this 
bill, which relates to the publication of matters concerning the 
national defense. It is the portion of the bill which strikes the 
great newspapers of this Nation, and some of them have indi- 
cated a fear lest they would not be able to perform their proper 
functions in this Government, and perhaps would be imposed 
on; in other words, that under this law there would be an 
abridgment of the liberty of the press. I read the other day 
in some newspaper—lI think it was a Chicago paper—where the 
editor said that even though Congress should pass this law, 
that paper would publish what it thought was in the interest of 
the public, and take the chances of punishment. I think I 
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read in this morning’s paper that.a man in England announced 
that he might take the chances of being punished under the 
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defense of the realm act, in order that he might accomplish some 
good. I could have nothing but admiration for an editor who, 
in the face of a possibility of being tried and imprisoned, would 
still publish that which he thought was in the interest of his 
country. He would be a hero, a martyr, and all praise to such 
editors as that. But how about other classes of editors who 
will probably publish matter not in the interest of the United 
States, not to the glory of the country, not to strengthen and 
encourage our armies at the front and help the boys to fight 
their battles—not for that purpose, but for some selfish, un- 
patriotic, disloyal purpose? Down forever with such editors 
as that! 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. For a very short question, please. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will make it very short. The exact lan- 
guage of the Constitution is: 

Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, 

Mr. MORGAN.. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL, Now, the exact language of section 4 of 
this bill is: 

The President may prohibit the publication of information which, in 
his judgment 

Now. does the gentleman think that that language involves 
any abridgment of the freedom of the press? 

Mr: MORGAN. I think not. Now let me call your attention 
to this fact: I would be the last one to vote for any law that 
I thought would restrict the true liberty of the press of this 
Nation. You are familiar with the long history of the struggle 
for the development of the liberty of the press. It is consid- 
ered a paramount necessity in a free government to have a free 
press, but the men who wrote our Constitution met in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, behind closed doors, and did not allow 
the press to publish their proceedings. The men who said this 
Congress shall not abridge the liberty of the press sat in that 
convention with closed doors. That is the way they interpreted 
the liberty of*the press, and the Senate of the United States 
sat for five years in secret session, not allowing their debates 
te be published. That was the conception of our forefathers 
of the right of Congress or of the Nation to withhold informa- 
tion which they thought was not in the interest of the public. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan and Mr. CHANDLER of New York 


rose. 

Mr. MORGAN, I will yield first to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, who has been standing some time. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I should like to inquire of the 
gentleman whether, under this section, it might be impossible 
to arouse pubfic opinion to a point where a weakness even in 
our military system could be corrected. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is true. I say the liberty of the press 
ought not to be restricted. 

Why, my friends, the press of the country is the great power 
that rules this Government. How? We say that the House of 
Representatives has power; we say that the Senate of the 
United States has power; we say that the Executive has power; 
we say that the judiciary has power; but what is the great 
power that controls this legislation? It is public sentiment and 
public opinion. Who makes and molds the public sentiment of 
this country? It is the great newspapers of this country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Caraway). The time of 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. MORGAN. You and I as individual Representatives to- 
day have no such power as the editors of great newspapers. 
They to-day mold public sentiment, and public sentiment rules 
the world. How was this military bill passed here a few days 
ago in this House? The newspapers created publie sentiment 
of the Nation, and the public sentiment was reflected back to 
the Members of this House, and men here changed their minds, 
ehanged their ideas of what was right and what was best, fol- 
lowed public sentiment of the Nation and adopted a system of 
conscription in raising an army. 

Oh, what power the press has! We want the press to con- 
tinue in that power; we do not want to restrict or change it, 
and there is no intention to do that. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask whether this section 4 would 
prohibit the publication of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think not. 

Mr. KING. Why not? ” 

Mr. LITTLE. Suppose the President, in his judgment, 
thought it ought to be suppressed, how about that? 

Mr, MORGAN. It might be a good thing te do. [Laughter.] 

85 KING. Does the gentleman think that it could be 
done 
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Mr. MORGAN. No; I do not. If he should attempt it Con- 
gress might repeal the law. if it depended on the law. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have been informed that Mr. Creel, of the 
Censor Board, stated at the Press Club the other night that in 
the event of the passage of this bill it might become necessary 
to restrict the publication of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
times. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not know about that; we have a right 
to have a secret session if we want to. If it becomes necessary 
in the interest of the public welfare we could have a secret 
session even if we were criticized at home. 

Now, as I said in the beginning, let us get the right attitude 
toward this bill. Do not approach it with the idea that there 
is something dangerous to our liberties and that if it is passed 
free speech and a free press and our rights under the laws of 
nations will at one stroke be annihilated. It is not that. The 
object of the bill is, as I said at the beginning, to strengthen the 
arm of the Government in a time of war and in a time of stress 
and in a time of peril. This bill ought to pass. 

‘As to the mere language of some sections, the committee, as a 
rule, are indifferent about that. We can not agree among our- 
selves, and you will not agree when you come to vote on your 
amendments. Nevertheless, what we want is-that the bill shall 
be left in such strength that in this great emergency, the future 
of which no man can foresee or foretell, we shall in every way 
strengthen the Government: that we shall make the judiciary 
and the courts and the Department of Justice a power that 
will strengthen the Army and the Navy, that will help the boys 
at the front, and that will aid this Nation to win a glorious 
victory, the influence of which will live on and on through the 
ages and be a blessing to all mankind. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the chairman if we can not 
reach some agreement in reference to the consideration of the 
bill and amendments to the bill. 

y Mr. WEBB. I hope that we can. 

Mr. MANN. Under the rules of the House, this being a bill 
on the House Calendar, any gentleman, especially the gentleman 
in charge of the bill, can demand the previous question af any 
time. Of course the House would not have to order it, but if 
it did it would cut out amendments. Otherwise, a man offers 
an amendment, and if he does it before he makes his speech he 
has an hour's time. If we should proceed on that theory and 
amendments were offered, we could not finish the bfll in a 
month. What are the principal controversies over the bill? 

Mr. WEBB. Title I and Title XI. 

Mr. MANN. Why not ask unanimous consent that general 
debate. so called, on the bill shall be exhausted at a certain time, 
and after that Titles I and XI shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. WEBB. I think that is a good suggestion. I think it 
will strike the House as being reasonable and give everybody 
a chance to offer amendments and to say what he pleases about 
the amendments and the sections. 

Mr. MANN. I think possibly the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Vorsrzapl has a demand for more time in general debate 
than he has remaining. Does the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina expect to use all of his time? 

Mr. WEBB. I doubt it very much; we have only one or two 
more speeches. - 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentlemaa from North Carolina be 
able to yield to the gentleman from Minnesota a part of his 
time? 

Mr. WEBB. I will if I can. It is hard just now to tell how 
much I will have. I will be as generous and fair as I can to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose we give the gentleman from Minnesota 
a half an hour mere and then ask unanimous consent that Titles 
I and XI shall be read under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I make that request. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman frem Minnesota be allowed 30 
minutes more than he now has for general debate, and that 
Titles I and XI at the end of the general debate shal? be consid- 
ered under the five-minute rule for amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If that corsent is agreed to, would that 
foreclose amendments to any other title of the bill? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I think not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that if any Member has a meri- 
torious amendment the gentleman would permit discussion of 
that amendment without moving the previous question. 
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Mr. WEBB. I shall not use any tactics to unduly force the 
bill through the House against the wishes of Members. I take it, 
however, that every Member will help to facilitate its passage. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that the gentleman make the request 
in this way, that the time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Votsteap] be extended for 30 minutes over the time now 
allotted to him, and that at the expiration of the time now 
allotted to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] and 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vortstrap] for general de- 
bate, Titles I and XI shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. If that request should be agreed to, it would 
still leave the gentleman from North Carolina the right to move 
the previous question at that time, in order to allow amend- 
ments to be offered to the other sections of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the time for general 
debate be extended 80 minutes, that that time be awarded to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VotsTgeap], and that at the 
expiration of the time for general debate Titles I and XI be 
read for amendment under the five-minute rule. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will that preclude members of the committee 
hereafter from being heard upon the general merits of the bill 
under the usual practice and custom? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As the Chair understands it, 
it would leave it within the power of the gentleman from North 
Carolina to move the previous question at any time and, of 
course, in that way cut off debate on other titles. Whether or 
not he would do that the Chair does not know. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. If he does not move the pre- 
vions question, the matter will then still remain open for gen- 
eral debate? 

Mr. MANN. This is not fixing the time for general debate, 


but yielding additional time for general debate and providing 


for what is not now under the rules in order, namely, that 
Titles I and XI shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. Otherwise no portion of the bill would be read 
for amendment at all. A Member who gets the floor can offer 
an amendment at any time. 

Mr. RANDALL. To any section? 

Mr. MANN. This is a House Calendar bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to understand the right of a Member to offer au 
amendment to any other section. Will his right be cut off by 
the motion of the chairman of the committee to order the 
previous question? : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentleman from 
California that this is a House Calendar bill, not a Union Cal- 
endar bill. It is not considered in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and it is not read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. In fact, it is not read,for 
amendment at all. Any gentleman getting the floor is entitled 
to offer an amendment under the rules of the House, and he 
can discuss it for an hour if he desires, which would mean, of 
course, that not many Members would have the opportunity 
to present amendments. Under the arrangement that is pro- 
posed Titles I and XI will be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule, and if the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Wess} moves the previous question at the end of the reading 
of Title XI and the House orders the previous question there 
would be no opportunity to offer amendments to any other sec- 
tion of the bill; but that would be within the discretion of the 
House. 

Mr, WEBB. This arrangement will really serve to liberalize 
the rules of the House which apply to the consideration of a bill 
on the House Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. It will give a much wider latitude to offer amend- 
ments under the rules than now exists. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection, under the statement of the chairman of the commit 
tee that he has no intention of precluding any other amendments 
to the other sections of the bill. . 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, Title XII has ref- 
erence to the courts. I think some of these offenses ought to be 
tried by court-martial. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman can offer that amendment if he 
desires, but this is a civil bill providing for trial in the courts 
of the United States by juries. A court-martial has nothing to 
do with these sections and ought not to have. 

Mr. McCORMICK,. Are not courts-martial competent to deal 
with these problems under military law? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; whenever military law prevails; but we 
are passing a law here to be administered by the civil courts of 
the United States. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. ə 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCCORMICK]. : 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, I trust that I shall not tax 
the House with all of the time allotted to me, but I wish to 
suggest to the Members that the bill as reported is more drastic 
than the bill reported to the Senate. The bill, as I am advised, 
is not less drastic than the present English law, with this very 
marked difference, that this bill, if it were to become a law, 
would be the law 3,000 miles, and presumably 30 days by mail, 
from the enemy country, whereas Great Britain is within 48 
or 60 hours of the enemy. The censor will control the cable 
and the wireless stations, and matter published—and when I 
say “published” I mean by word of mouth or by print—in 
this country would not be transmitted directly to the enemy 
country except by leave of the censor at the cable or the wire- 
less station. ‘The bill as it now stands, as I read it—and I 
have read it and read it a second time to determine if it has 4 
meaning other than that which I understand—the bill author- 
izes the President by proclamation to prohibit thé publishing, 
and so forth, of any information relating to the national defense 
which in his judgment might be useful to thé enemy, Pat- 
ently the President of the United States is not going to draw 
the regulations originally or amend them subsequently. Be- 
fore we began the addition to his burdens in this Congress he 
was already the most overworked public official in the world. 
These regulations and their subsequent amendment must be 
made by officials in the Department of War, and therefore it 
will be their judgment which will determine what relates to 
the national defense and what may be of such character that 
it might be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes. : 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman states they will likely be de- 
termined by officials of the War Department. I would ask him 
if he does not think they would be drawn by officials of the 
Department of Justice? I will say to the gentleman that the 
Department of Justice sent us the bill originally. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Then I would suggest that if they are 
drawn by the Department of Justice it will be upon the in- 
itiative and with the approval of the Department of War, be- 
cause the War Department will determine what information, if 
divulged, would be calculated to help the enemy. 

Mr. DYER. It will be a cooperation between them, naturally. 

Mr. McCORMICK. There will be cooperation. 

Now, at the present moment, for example, there is a not in- 
considerable amount of. infectious disease among the new re- 
cruits in the Navy, embarrassing but not alarming. No publi- 
cation of that has been made, though it might have been made 
under the law. But suppose there were serious infection among 
these recruits? Suppose that in the great camp to be estah- 
lished at Springfield, Mass., there were an epidemic of typhoid 
fever? Under this bill, as I understand it, no man, except by 
the leave of the department, could publish the fact that an 
epidemic of typhoid existed among the troops at Springfield. 
Of what advantage the permission contained in the proviso if 
there might be no utterance of the facts upon which discussion, 
comment, or criticism must be based? Let me illustrate fur- 
ther. It has been alleged and denied that the chief of the 
French military mission made certain requests which were 
deleted by the censor from his remarks. But, granting that - 
they were not deleted by the censor, such requests could not 
be made publie if forbidden under this act, and are they of a 
character which would require publication under such contin- 
gencies? Gen. Joffre has said, for example, that American 
troops ought to proceed forthwith to France. He said that an 
army division should consist not of twenty-some thousand but 
of 9,000 men. He has said that a military company, because 
of the requirements of modern warfare, should consist of 250 
and not of 150 men. Now, let us conceive that possible, being 
human, the gentlemen in the War Department might hesitate 
for some time to acquiesce in the suggestion that the company 
unit be 250 instead of 150 men.. It would imply that their 
testimony of two years ago was in error. It would imply that 
when they had an opportunity to revise the size of the company 
unit in recent legislation they had failed to do so. The inerease 
of the size of the company would involve the increase in the 
number of lieutenants but no increase in the number of cap- 
tains, and gentlemen in responsible positions in the military 
service of the United States have suggested to me that the 
reason the department had failed to make the important recom- 
mendation that a company comprise 250 and not 150 men 
was that such a change would increase only the number of sec- 
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ond Heutenants but not the number of captains. I refer to this | would be valueless, because you might be forbidden to state the 


only by way of illustration. It might very well be that sup- 
plies, ammunition, clothing, foodstuffs for the troops, either 
here or across the ocean, were defective or unsuited to their 
service, and yet it seems perfectly clear that publication of the 
fact that such supplies were defective or unsuitable might be 
forbidden under the language of the bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I will. 

Mr. BURNETT. If conditions like the embalmed-beef scan- 
dal in the Spanish-American War should arise, and the press 
of the country should undertake to comment on it, and to bring 
it to the attention of the people of the country, what would 
happen? > : 

Mr. McCORMICK. Not merely the press, but neither the 
gentleman nor I could publish the facts on the street corner, lest 
the United States marshal might take us in. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK, I will. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman think the publication of 
such information could be properly construed as of any ad- 
vantage to the enemy? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I would assume that it would be in the 
discretion of the Executive to state what was of use to the 
enemy. 

Mr. PLATT. Of course, there is no—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. Let me refer the gentleman to the inter- 
rogation of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] re- 
garding embalmed beef and supplies furnished troops. It was 
Lord Northeliffe who first learned absolutely from the general 
in command of the forces in the field that the munitions supplied 
by the department in England were unsuitable and that because 
they were unsuitable the British troops suffered horrible losses 
of life. Lord Northcliffe violated the law, one in terms like 
this bill, and made public the facts and contributed, I was 
going to say, not less than Lord Kitchener to the subsequent 
victories on the western front. This bill, gentlemen, if it becomes 
law, will affect you and me, affect other individuals who may 
come in possession of important information, the publication 
of which has been forbidden. It will very little affect the news- 
papers of this country comparable in importance with those 
published by Lord Northcliffe. I know, for I was in the business 
until five or six years ago. Such newspaper, when the situation 
became grave enough would employ able counsel and defy the 
Government—as individuals could not—defy the administration 
with great increase in the confidence which the public reposed 
in them. That defiance in the long run would be worth far 
more than the cost of the prosecution and its defense. There 
is no menace in this bill to the great newspapers which would 
violate the law and defy the Government if there were condi- 
tions which demanded publication, but there is a menace to the 
smalt newspapers whose columns are important channels of 
coumiunication to the great American public, and there is more 
mennce still to the individual who might discover that this or 
another feature of the administration in the war was at fault. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I will. 

Mr. JAMES. What would have happened if this bill had been 
in effect in 1898 when some private wrote to his mother in 
regard to the embalmed beef and the other things, und she had 
given it to a newspaper, and the local paper had printed the 
article? 

Mr. McCORMICK. 
deputy marshal. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I will. 8 

Mr. DYER. Under the section to which the gentleman is 
referring—I take it it is section 4—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am. 

Mr. DYER. There is a provision there which says: 

That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or restrict 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the 
Government or its representatives, or the publication of the same. 

Does not the gentleman think that is an ample protection for 
the criticism of public officials in a beef scandal or anything of 
that kind? 

Mr. McCORMICK,. Let me ask the gentleman from Missouri 
to what does the phrase “or the publication of the same“ refer? 
To the preceding language of the proviso, I think, 

Mr. DYER, No; I do not think so. 

Mr. McCORMICK. To what does it refer? If it does not 
refer to the preceding language of the proviso it nullifies all the 
other language of the section, and that would be a reductio ad 
absurdum.. But if it applies, us 1 think, to the preceding lan- 


She might have been pinched by the 


guage of the proviso, then discussion, comment, or criticism 


fact upon which to base discussion. 

Mr. DYER. Would the gentleman state what, in his opinion, 
would make this section absolutely clear that it is not the in- 
tention of Congress to prevent the newspapers from publishing 
facts or acts of the Government officials, referring to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] as to the 
Spanish War embalmed-beef question? I do not think there is 
any desire on the part of the framers of this bill to prohibit the 
publication. 

Mr. McCORMICK, The gentleman will understand that I do 
not impute that to the committee. 

Mr. DYER. And I am very sure from what the President 
said he does not want that. 

Mr. IGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I will. 

Mr. IGOR. Does the gentleman think there ought to be any 
restriction at all upon the publication of matter that might be 
useful to the enemy? 5 

Mr. McCORMICK. I think that is a debatable question. 

Mr. IGOE. I am very anxious to get the view of the gentle- 
man on account of his experience in the newspaper business. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I think that is a debatable question. 
With war 3,000 miles away, and since we may presume that 
public opinion and the natural patriotism of the everage 
American will affect such a censorship as already exists, I 
think it is possible that further prohibition may be necessary. 
I am not ready to advance that view, because, having served 
in the profession of journalism, I have felt that in advancing it 
I might do so with unconscious bias, but I have been prepared 
to submit to the House a substitute for some of the language in 
section 4. y 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
bas expired. 

Mr. McCORMICK. May I have a few more minutes? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman 

Mr. McCORMICK. I purpose later to offer for some of the 
language of the section a substitute based on the corresponding 
section of the Senate bill, a part of which I will read by way 
of illustration: 

Any information with respect to the movement, numbers, descrip- 
tion, or disposition of the armed forces, ships, aircraft, with respect 
to plans— 

And so forth. 

Mr. IGOE. Does that amendment provide that the President 
shall say what information with regard to those things will 
be prohibited, or does it simply specify in the law that nothing 
concerning those things shall be published? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Under it the President may prohibit 
publication regarding a limited number of military and naval 
activities. 

Mr. IGOE. Does not the Senate provision say “or any infor- 
mation regarding the national defense“? 

Mr. McCORMICK. And that is precisely the part of the 
Senate proviso that I have not incorporated in the amendment 
which I have thought to offer. 

Mr. IGOE. Now, when it comes to this it seems to me there 
is an agreement that there are things the publication of which 
should be prohibited and the power to say what those things 
are should be lodged in some one, although the Senate provision 
and the House amendment seem to agree upon that prohibition 
and that that power should be lodged in the President. Where 
is the difference between them? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The distinction is that in one case the 
discretion is unlimited and in the other case it would be limited. 

Mr. Speaker, candidly, I am far more fearful, and so are 
other Members of this House, that the administration of the 
War and Navy Departments will break down than that publica- 
tion will be made of information hurtful to the military opera- 
tions of the United States, 

Mr. IGOE. It is a question of policy whether Congress wants 
to prohibit something or open the doors to everything. I was 
trying to get the views of the gentleman on those questions— 
whether you should prohibit them under any circumstances 
and in whom you would lodge the power. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I would suggest that we must limit the 
scope of the prohibition or that we must create some other 
tribunal than the one provided for in the bill. If the gentle- 
man has read articles on censorship published by officers of the 
War College, he will understand that while their views might 
be valuable under a people accustomed to such limitation of 
news, in this country they would be valueless. For example, 
they would prohibit criticism of the conduct of generals in the 
field. 
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Mr. IGOE. The most curious thing about it to me is that the 
papers do not seem to object very seriously to a law on the 
subject. That is another point. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. -~ 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, when the discussion on 
this bill was in progress Monday I believed that the general 
debate on this very important measure would continue until 
every Member who desired to speak on the subject had an 
opportunity to be heard. Ample time was given to all on the 
war resolution. No one was denied an opportunity to voice 
his views on the conscription bill. Yet Monday the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wan] expressed 
a desire late that afternoon to commence the reading of the 
bill and enter on the five-minute rule. This is not a question 
that can or should be discussed in five minutes. No Member of 
this House should be limited in his opposition to this un- 
American and vicious legislation. And surely such Members 
who favor it will require more than five minutes to justify their 
stand. 

This bill is the most important measure that has come before 
the House during this and many previous sessions. It is a 
revolutionary measure. It shocks me as much as if a bill were 
proposed to change the color and formation of that flag we so 
dearly love. Gentlemen, if you do pass this bill and if it is 
enacted into law you change all that our flag ever stood and 
stands for, even though we do not change her colors. i 

We are at war. I realize it. The biggest task this country 
has ever undertaken. I know it. A fierce struggle awaits us. 
Still I have no fear. I doubt not the final victorious outcome 
of this conflict. I have confidence in the American people. 
This country will continue to exist after this war, and I want 
to do my part that it may exist a free and independent Nation, 
a Republic of republics, a model and inspiration to the oppressed 
people of the world. f : 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. STEELE. Is there anything in this bill that limits the 
freedom of the people after the war? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; not the bill in general, but some of 
the measures do. I will take that up in a minute. 

Now, let us examine this bill. We all agree that a spy, who- 
ever he may be, whether a citizen or an alien, who reveals mili- 
tary secrets to an enemy should be summarily and expeditiously 
disposed of. I hardly believe any legislation for such purpose 
is necessary. However, anything contained in this bill to cover 
any contingency not included in existing law or international 
usagé, I agree, should be put on our statute books. So that 
there can be no objection to sections 1, 2, and 8 of Title I of 
this bill. 

We come, then, to section 4, which the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina, the chairman of the committee, 
apologetically presented to us Monday. He admitted that it 
was an extreme measure; he candidly stated that the committee 
presents it with great reluctance; he expressed a willingness 
to accept any amendment which would satisfy the administra- 
tion and carry out the desired intent. His presentation of the 
bill was clear and able but as half-hearted as that of any lawyer 
pleading a case in the merits and justice of which he does not 
conscientiously believe. The distinguished chairman justifies 
his stand on the already overworked handmaid of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, “ Support the President.” 

I for one do not believe that I can rubber stamp every whim 
of our various departments and properly do my duty to my 
country in accordance with the dictates of my conscience, the 
guidance of my intellect, however limited that may be, and in 
keeping with my oath of office. We all have our heart and 
soul in this war, but because we have our heart in it is no 
reason why we should lose our head. It is our patriotic duty to 
remain calm, cool, and deliberate. We have the responsibility of 
carrying this country through this war without impairing or lim- 
iting any of her institutions of true liberty or losing her entity 
as an ideal Republic. Yes; it is easy for a Member to rise on 
this floor as he would in the course of a local campaign, cheer 
the Stars and Stripes, proclaim his unqualified support to the 
administration, and obtain a ripple of applause to be paren- 
thetically included in the Recorp for home consumption. Ours 
is a bigger task than that, and never in the history of this country 
had Congress such a struggle on its hands to maintain a free 
form of government as intended by the framers of the Declara- 
tion and the strict mandates of the Constitution. 

The chairman tells us that the proviso at the end of section 
4—let me read: 

That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or restrict 


any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Goy- 
ernment or its representatives or the publication of the same. 


With this he tells you the press and the people of this coun- 
try will be free to criticize and comment upon the policies of 
the Government, I asked him to reconcile, if he could, section 
1202 on page 61 of the bill with the proviso. I asked him whether 
or not the one was a limitation on the other, and I was an- 
swered with the usual wave of the hand and the condescending 
“No” that a first-year man generally gets from a chairman of 
an important committee. 

Let us see. Section 4 provides that after proclamation, and 
so forth, the President may prohibit the publication, communi- 
cation, and so forth, of any information relating to the“ national 
defense.” Then the proviso limits the restriction to comments, 
discussions, or criticisms of the acts or polices of the Govern- 
ment. Section 1202 says: . - 

The term “ national defense“ as used herein shall include any person, 
place, or thing in any wise having to do with the preparation for or the 
7 TTV 
the United States of America. $ K j 

Section 4 refers to communications or publications relating to 
“ national defense,” so broadly defined in section 1202. With 
that in mind, can anyone conceive of the possibility of indulging 
in any discussion or comment or criticism, ostensibly permitted 
in the proviso without violating the provisions of section 4, 
ey committing a crime and facing imprisonment for 10 
years s 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. STEELE. Does the gentleman mean to say that that 
přohibits saying anything in relation to the national defense? 
Does not the section strictly say it is to be shown to the enemy 
and prohibited by the President? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. The President must follow the 
words of section 4, and if he does that, you may be free to 
criticize; but you can not mention a person or a place or a 
thing. So what good does it do? 

Mr. STEELE. Is the gentleman in favor of any restriction 
whatever on a publication that might be useful to the enemy? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. No; not if it infringes on the rights 
guaranteed by Article I of the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and if it does more harm than good. The bill without sec- 
tion 4 is ample. 

Mr, HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman yield right 
there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I am very much interested in this section. 
Do you think there is anything in section 4 that will prohibit 
the papers from lambasting the War Department for inefliciency 
in letting contracts or inadequacy of food or anything that 
would not be helpful to the enemy at a strategic moment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do; and I could so draw an indictment. 

Mr. HOWARD. Under this act? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Under this act. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman has more imagination than 
I have if he can do it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yow will find if you pass this law that 
various United States district attorneys will have very resource- 
ful imaginations. 

Assuming the hypothetical case presented by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr, McCormick] of poor food being supplied to 
part of the military forces. That could not be criticized, for it 
would involve a disclosure of supplies within the meaning of 
the term“ national defense.” The term was broadened to pur- 
posely embrace every possible contingency and limit or suppress 
at will comment or criticism, no matter how remote. Imagine 
a comment or criticism without reference to place, person, or 
fact. The well-intended proviso of the committee might as well 
be omitted for all the good it will do. There can be no mistake 
about the intent and effect of this law. It is absolutely a limita- 
tion on the freedom of the press and speech. It is a flagrant 
and daring violation of the spirit of Article I of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The President realizes how extreme this measure. Let me 
read to you a letter from him to Mr. Arthur Brisbane, of the 
New York American: 


Tun WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D. O., April 25, 1917. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE, 
New York Evening Journal, New York American, 
New York City. 

My Dran Mr. BRISBANE: I sincerely appreciate the frankness of 

our interesting letter of April with reference to the so-called espionage 

U now awaiting action by Congress. 

I approve of this legislation, but I need not assure you and those 
interested in it that whatever action the Congress may decide upon, 
so far as I am personally concerned, I shall not expect or permit any 
part of this law to a oy te eee of my official acts or in any 
way to be used as a shieid against ctiticlans. 
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I can imagine no 3 disservice to the country than to establish 


a system of censorship that would deny to tae popia of a free Republie 
like our own their indisputable right to ticize their own public 
officials. While exercising the great powers of the office I hold 1 
would regret, in a crisis like the one through which we are now pass- 
ing, to lose the benefit of patriotic and intelligent criticism. 

In these trying times one can feel certain only of his motives, which 
he must strive to purge of selfishness of every kind, and wait with 
patience for the Jus sment of a calmer day to dicate the wisdom of 
the course he has tried conscientiously to follow. 

Thanking you for having written to me. 

Cordlally and sinverely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 

Has not the President provided every one of us who still 

cling to our constitutional form of representative government 
and to the liberties guaranteed by the Constitution a powerful 
argument with which to protest and vote against such a vicious 
and unconstitutional law? 
The only possible construction that can be fairly put upon the 
President’s words is that if this bill is made a law it will give 
him power to silence criticism and to muzzle the press. But he 
adds that he does not expect to use that power. I sincerely be- 
lieve that at the time of the writing of the letter on April 25, 
1917, he did not expect to use that power any more than in the 
months of September and October last he expected that he 
could “keep us out of war.” The law admittedly makes the 
President a despot, but with the comforting assurance that the 
despot about to be created has the present expectation to be a 
very lenient, benevolent despot—the restrictions herein created 
to be enforced at the will of a sort of royal prerogative. The 
American people do not want tolerance; they demand the con- 
tinuance of their constitutional rights. 

Gentlemen, so much has been said about disclosing to the 
enemy, through the public press, the movements of our troops, 
manner, and strategy of our intended warfare. What is the 
matter with our War and Navy Departments? Can not they 
control this information? Are they going to cry from the roof 
of the department building their proposed plans? Do the gen- 
tlemen who have argued in favor of this bill not undervalue 
the ability, efficiency, honesty, and patriotism of our War and 
Navy Departments? Will the gentlemen not agree that the 
press of this country have an important, necessary, and dis- 
tinctly patriotic mission to perform? Have we not experienced 
by past performances that a vigilant eye must be kept open in 
a crisis like this? Food, clothing, arms, ammunition, and medi- 
cine must be provided. The very best that money can buy is 
not too good for the boys of the American Army. The people 
of this country are united in their demands that the scandals, 
abuses, graft, and incompetency of 1898 are not to be repeated, 
and the press is their medium of detecting and exposing these 
abuses and crimes. It is our duty as their representatives to do 
nothing which will impair, restrict, or limit the press in the 
fulfillment of that duty. This alone, without considering the 
destruction of one of our basic fundamental principles of lib- 
erty, is sufficient justification to arouse the indignation of this 
House and send this bill back to the committee, where it should 
die in shame and neglect. 

Some of the gentlemen have spoken about the protection of 
the American boy. We all want to protect him. It is for his 
protection that I oppose this bill, You have spoken about the 
vicious enemy. I know the enemy is vicious. We all know that, 
and prepare accordingly. When the American Army meets the 
enemy, whenever that may be, leave it to the American Army 
to crush him. But what more vicious, dangerous, and cowardly 
than the friendly domestic enemy who is willing to turn Ameri- 
can blood into gold and sell rotten cornbeef, wormy beans, paper 
shoes, defective arms for our American boys? And when the 
American press ferrets him out they will likewise crush that 
enemy. Our Army and Navy shall not be the dumping place 
for all the defective arms and war supplies rejected by the allies 
during the past two years. On the second day of this session I 
introduced a bill providing death punishment for dishonest con- 
tractors. I hope the Committee on the Judiciary will report it 
out. I will tell you more on that subject when the time comes. I 
had better not get started on that now. 

Do you know that American warehouses are bulging with de- 
fective arms and ammunition that has been rejected by the allies 
in the last two years? And are we going to make our Army and 
our Navy a dumping ground for these defective arms and this 
defective ammunition? We must keep our eyes open, so that 
they will not try to put it across. : 

Gentlemen, a very similar statute as the bill under considera- 
tion was enacted in 1798, entitled “An act in addition to the act 
entitled ‘An act for the punishment of certain crimes against 
the United States,’ approved July 14, 1798, chapter 74.” 

Congress for that purpose passed an act punishing all unlawful 
combinations and conspiracies to oppose the measures of the 
Government, and, among other things, further provided for a 


public presentation and punishment by fine and imprisonment of 


all persons who should write, print, utter, or publish any false, 
scandalous, and malicious writing against the Government of 
the United States, or of either House of Congress, or of the 
President, with an intent to defame them, or bring them into 
contempt or disrepute, or to excite against them the hatred of the 
good people of the United States, or to excite them to oppose 
any law or act of the President in pursuance of law or his 
constitutional powers. 

It became one of the most prominent points of attack upon 
the then administration. The appeal made to the people was, 
more successful and more consonant with their feelings than any 
other made upon that occasion. Congress then, as now, was 
timid about it, and, as now, did not dare to make it a permanent 
statute, and we find in section 4 of the act that it “shall con- 
tinue in force until the 8d day of March, 1801, and no longer,” 
a period less than two years. The act being limited to a short 
period, expired by its own limitation and has never been renewed, 
until the present attempt in the year of our Lord, 1917. Justice 
Storey, in his work on the Constitution, referring to the act. says: 

It has continued down to this very day to be a theme of reproach 
with many of those who have since succeeded to power. 

Just one word more, if you will bear with me. Refer, please, 
to section 13 of section 509, page 46, of the bill. What does 
that mean? Why, simply to prevent the sending of money to 
further the cause of any of the oppressed people of Europe, striv- 
ing for centuries to obtain their liberties. My time has about 
expired, but I sincerely hope that some of my colleagues will 
give this section the attention and discussion necessary to 
bring about its defeat. Gentlemen, we all agree that we do 
not want to send filibustering expeditions to any country with 
which we are at peace. We do not want to fit an army of ad- 
venture and send them from here fully equipped to “start some- 
thing“ elsewhere in the world. We do want, and insist, to re- 
serve our rights to extend material and moral assistance to 
any oppressed people anywhere in the world, whether they live 
on a continent or on an island. Had this section been the law 
of our land in the past the Republic of Portugal would not have 
seen light; the hopes of the Russian people would not have 
been realized. 

With the exception of the first three articles and some of 
the shipping provisions, this bill is dangerous and should not 
pass. The liberty of the press, guaranteed by the Constitution, 
has been so clearly defined, construed, and limited by the courts 
of this country for the past 130 years. It is so restricted to 
guard the rights of every citizen, and under the decisions the 
Government is not now in need of new and additional legisla- 
tion to carry out any necessary or honest limitation. e must 
take a decisive stand now; otherwise we may have nothing to 
stand for. 

This is true liberty, when free-born men, 

Having to advise the public, may speak free, Í 
Which he who can, and will, deserves high praise; 

Who neither can, nor will, may hold his peace: 

What can be juster in a State than this? 

The great Milton quoted these lines from Euripides in his plea 
to the British Parliament for the freedom of the press. I hope 
no Milton in this House will remain “mute and inglorious.” 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Speaker, any man who does not recog- 
nize the fact that extraordinary occasions do away with ordi- 
nary rules, it seems to me, puts himself in the attitude of a man 
that I read of once, who refused to save another man from 
drowning because he had never been introduced to him and, 
hence, could take no liberties with his person. All normal rules 
are made in view of normal conditions, and extraordinary con- 
ditions necessarily -remand a waiver of the ordinary rules of 
conduct, because the reason for a rule ends when the extraordi- 
nary circumstances arise. 7 

There has been a great deal of discussion and criticism of 
section 4 of this act. I do not believe that any man desires 
the freedom of speech and of the press more than I. I believe 
that the preservation of the freedom of speech and of the press 
is absolutely essential to the preservation of the liberties of 
any people. But freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
never included protection for a speech or a publication which 
would do harm. 

We have heard a great many statements that this section vio- 
lates the Constitution; some claim in letter and others in spirit. 
I do not think that any man who knows anything about the 
subject would seriously contend that it violates the letter of 
the Constitution of the United States; neither do I believe that 
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anyone on careful consideration would judge that it violated the 
spirit of the Constitution. i 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will you tell me of any case in the United 
States Supreme Court that upholds your contention that this 
proposed section 4 is not a violation of the first amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. VENABLE. I know of none that either opposes it or 
upholds it. This particular section has never been construed, 
as I understand. 4 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 3 . 

Mr. VENABLE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to call the gentleman's attention to 
the provisions of section 4. It says 

Where the President may, by proclamation declare— 

When any information— 
in his judgment is of such a character that it is or might be useful to 
the enemy. 

If the President alone believes it to be useful to the enemy, 
I would like to know whether or not it is not an abridgment 
of the right of trial by jury. Has anybody anything to say, 
any jury anywhere, if the President himself believed it to be of 
value to the enemy? Is there any right given at all to an ac- 
cused man to present his case to a jury if the President of the 
United States determines it to be of use to the enemy? Or 
does the gentleman himself believe that is in conformity with 
the law of this land? 

Mr. VENABLE. I do not believe the right of trial by jury 
is involved, for the reason that the right of trial by jury in- 
cludes the right of a trial according to the ordinary course of 
legal procedure, with a jury to determine whether the defend- 
ant has violated the statute or not. This section gives the 
President the power to prescribe that certain things shall not 
be published. In other words, the President defines the crime, 
and anyone who violates the statute would still have the right 
of trial by jury to determine whether his conduct was a viola- 
tion or not. I will answer the gentleman's question a little 
further. As I understand it, the question involved in this is 
twofold. Is it just, and is it expedient? Does it violate any 
principle of right? If not, is it wise to adopt it? 

We have heard a great deal said to the effect that this section 
violated the spirit of the Constitution, based, it seems to me, 
on some sort of an assumption that men have the right at all 
times aad under all circumstances to say anything in the world 
they wish, provided what they say is the truth. Such is not 
the law, as I understand it. Such has never been the law, as 
I understand it, and I think what I am about to say will an- 
swer the gentleman who first asked me a question. 

A newspaper and an individual occupy precisely and iden- 
tically the same position before the law. A newspaper has no 
special sanctity or privilege attaching to it. A newspaper can 
not lawfully print or publish anything that an individual could 
not print or publish. The common law contains absolutely no 
exception in favor of newspapers. There is no special sanctity 
attaching to what a man says because of the fact that he prints 
it in a paper. Now, under the libel and slander laws, which 
have been in existence for hundreds of years, and operating, 
too, under the constitutional provision which said that 
should not abridge the liberty of speech or of the press, a man 
could be indicted for criminal libel, and the truth of what he 
said was not of itself a sufficient defense. Of course, the plea 
of justification—that is, of truth—is.a perfect defense as regards 
either slander or libel in a civil sult where an individual is 
seeking to obtain damages for injury, for the reason that only 
the private interest is there considered, and if a man be actu- 
ally guilty of what he is charged with in the alleged libel or 
slander he has no standing before the law. But even though 
what a man says be true, if he prints it and commits a libel 
he is liable both under the common law and under the statutes 
of some States to indictment and punishment, fine or imprison- 
ment, according to the terms of the statute within whose juris- 
diction the crime was committed. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. Not now. A little later. The reason of the 
rule, as I understand it, is this: In a criminal prosecution the 
State is not interested in the damage done to the individual, 
but even assuming that injury has been done, it takes the 
position, according to the axiom, that the greater the truth the 
greater the libel, the reason being that such publications are 
apt to cause the commission of breaches of the peace, and be- 
cause it is against public interest that there should be breaches 
of the peace. Therefore the citizen is prohibited from publish- 
ing certain things, even though they be true, and no one has 


` 
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ever made the point against that provision of the law that it 
violated liberty of speech. f 

So we find the precedents clear and clean-cut, and the principle 
well recognized, that even though what is said be true, if it be 
contrary to the public interest to have it published, it shall not 
be published. 

Mr. GORDON. There are constitutional provisions in nearly 
every State which provide that the truth may always be given 
in evidence, and that it shall be a defense if the publication was 
made with good motives and for justifiable ends. 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes; that is true in some States. 

Mr. GORDON. That is true, I think, in most States. 

Mr. VENABLE. That is true in some States as against a 
criminal prosecution by the State. 

Mr. GORDON. In any action, civil or criminal. 

Mr. VENABLE. The truth has always been a justification in 
a civil suit without any constitutional provision; but the point I 
am making is that the law, notwithstanding the constitutional 
provision, recognizes the principle that if the public interest 
demands it, a man can be prohibited from publishing that which 
is true, and that there is no such thing as an inherent, inalien- 
able right to say anything that a citizen wants to say, whether 
by word of mouth or in the newspapers, simply upon the ground 
that it is true and without regard to the public interest. No one 
has ever contended that that rule was unconstitutional, and no 
court has ever so held. 

5 pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
exp 3 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman five minutes additional. 

Mr. VENABLE. So we find that this provision does not violate 
any inherent right which a man has to publish what he pleases 
under the claim that it is true. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. VENABLE, Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose the President issues his proclamation, 
and I give information that his proclamation forbids; how am I 
to be convicted? 


Mr. VENABLE. I presume you would be indicted and tried 
according to law. 

Mr. CANNON. By a court? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, Entitled to a jury trial? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Not to be tried by a court-martial? 

Mr. VENABLE. No sir. As I understand it, this is a criminal 
statute like all the other criminal statutes of the United States. 

Mr. CANNON. And I may deny everything that I choose to 
deny and may offer every defense that I choose to make? 

Mr. VENABLE. And the burden of proof would be on the 
Government to prove you guilty. 

Mr. CANNON, Precisely; and I would be- entitled to a 
jury trial. 

Mr. VENABLE. Absolutely; that is my understanding. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; the law will be executed by the civil 
authorities, ; 

Mr. VENABLE. Absolutely; and the court would determine 
the law and instruct the jury. ` 

The right of trial by jury, as I stated a while ago, is not in 
any way abridged by this section. So I submit to the House 
that no principle is violated. 

Now, the question is, Is it expedient? ‘Will any man contend 
that in times like these you do not have to have a censorship? 
Every Government at war has it. Every Government at war 
must have it. Now, the newspapers, or some of them, contend 
that they are so wise—and I do not doubt they have a great 
deal of wisdom—that they do not need any censorship; that 
their judgment, though the editors and managers are private 
citizens as the rest of us are, is so good that they can de- 
termine what to print and what not to print. Of course, we 
must have a censorship. 

Now, that power must be vested somewhere. This Congress 
could not possibly pass enough regulations defining circum- 
stances so as to cover the field, for the reason that no man 
knows in this war from day to day what is going to happen. 
This Congress will not be advised and can not be advised; this 
Congress is not in session all the time. This Congress can not 
now possibly define all the circumstances or kinds of data and 
information that must not be given out. So you must vest the 
power somewhere; and this bill chooses to vest it in the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Government, who is supposed to have 
all of the available information or at least has the means of 
advising himself as to developments and all the facts as they 
come into existence from time to time. 

Now, some man objects and says that this large power ought 
not to be given to one man. You can not conduct wars except 
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through dictators. I mean by that that wars can not be con- 
ducted successfully without the concentration of power some- 
where, The Romans recognized that fact, and when they had 
a war they elected a man, or appointed a man, as dictator dur- 
ing the period of the war, because the actual conduct of war 
is purely an executive thing. You can not split up the responsi- 
bility, you can not split up the authority, so as to have a part 
-of governmental executive power going in one direction and a 
part in another, without the plan failing from not being co- 
ordinated, so as to have oneness of action, oneness of purpose, 
and oneness of accomplishment. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I presume the gentleman uses the word ' dic- 
tator ” advisedly. But really the situation is such 

Mr. VENABLE. Oh, I do not mean that I would turn over 
everything to him, not a dictator in the strict sense of the word. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman has noticed some editorials as to 
what we ought to do in the matter of transportation and other 
things. I wondered if the gentleman would go that far. 

Mr. VENABLE. No; I do not mean in the strict sense of the 
term. I mean this, that you have to necessarily concentrate 
authority in some one in order to get the best results. Of course, 
there are limits to that. I am not contending that the legislative 
department should turn over its functions altogether, or turn 
them over at all. I mean the principle of concentrating power 
must be observed. It is the wise course of legislation when cir- 
cumstances demand it to concentrate executive power, because 
that is the only way to accomplish effective results. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would the gentleman concentrate power in 
the Executive by pulling down the power of Congress? 

Mr. VENABLE. Oh, not at all. But I say Congress, in view 
of the war, as a matter of wise legislation, when it comes to 
things that pertain te executive matters, must vest the broadest 
powers and authority in the Executive. You can not conduct a 
war in any other way. There never was a war conducted in any 
other way; there never will be a war conducted in any other 
way; some man must pass upon these questions who is best 
able to do if, and that man is the head of the Government, I 
submit. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the laws of war 
are not the laws of peace. Laws can be passed giving some 
sort of trial in time of war for offenses which otherwise would 
be punished without trial, and necessarily so. I read from a 
book which I knew as a boy—Whiting’s War Powers Under 
the Constitution. It was published in 1862, and this edition 
in 1871, is the forty-third edition, yet people seem to have 
forgotten it. On page 163 he states that the President in a time 
of war is Commander in Chief and has supreme authority, 
under the Constitution, while governing and regulating the land 
and military forces. 

Congress may refuse supplies or to raise troops; but for the military 
movements and measures essential to overcome the enemy, the Presi- 
dent is siple to and controlled dy no other department of gov- 
ernment, is duty is to uphold the Constitution and enforce the 
laws and to respect whatever rights loyal citizens are entitled to enj 
in time of civil war to the fullest extent that may be consistent wi 
the performance of the military duty imposed on him. 

bat is the extent of the military power of the President over the 
persons and pro} of citizens at a distance from the seat of war— 
whether he or the War Department may lawfully order the arrest of 
citizens in loyal States on reasonable proof that they are either enemies 
or aiding the enemy; or that they are spies or emissaries of rebels sent 
to gain information for their use, or to discourage enlistments; 
whether martial law may be extended over such places as the com- 
mander deems it necessary to guard, even though distant from any 
battle field, in order to enable him to prosecute the war effectually; 
whether the writ of habeas corpus may be suspended, as to persons 
under military arrest, by the President, or only by Congress (on which 
point judges of the United States courts disagree) ; whether, in time 
of war, all citizens are liable to military arrest, on reasonable proof 
of their aiding or abetting the enemy, or whether they are entitled to 
practice treason until indicted by some grand jury (thus, for example, 
whether Jefferson Davis or Gen. Lee, if found in Boston, could be ar- 
rested by military authority and sent to Fort Warren); whether, in 
the midst of 9 and terrific war, those persons who violate 
the laws of war and the laws of peace, traitors, spies, emissaries, 
brigands, bushwackers, guerrillas, persons in the free States su 
arms and ammunition to the enemy, must all be proceeded against by 
civil tribunals only, under due forms and precedents of law, by the 
tardy and ineffectual machinery of arrests by marshals, who ean rarely 
have means of apprehending them, and of grand juries, who meet twice 
a year, and co seldom, if ever, seasonably secure the evidence on 
which to indict them; whether government is not entitled by military 
peer to prevent the traitors and spies, by arrest and imprisonment, 
rom doing the intended mischief, as well as to punish them after it 
is done; whether war can be carried on successfully, without the r 
to save the Army and Navy from being betrayed and destroyed by de- 
priving ant citizen tem ly of the of acting as an enemy, 
whenever there is reasonable cause to suspect him of being one.. 
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I shall not read the rest, though there is more here, and it is 
stated better than I can state it. Has the President the right 
to prevent what is dangerous by exercising arbitrary powers of 
imprisonment, of arrest, of seizure, wherever it seems to him a 
matter of danger? There were a few facts at that time. In 
1861 the majority of the Legislature of the State of Maryland 
was disloyal. The State itself was loyal, but the majority of 
the Legislature of Maryland sympathized with the Southern 
States, and was about to pass a resolution to secede—a reso- 
lution which Mr. Lincoln regarded as against the Constitution. 
The President, without any warrant of law except his duty as 
the military commander to prevent insurrection, arrested mem- 
bers of the legislature and broke up their session. In 1861 cer- 
tain papers in New York sympathized with the Confederate 
States and published editorials, and the grand ‘fury presented 
them to the Postmaster General. After that preseatment the 
Postmaster General denied the papers the privilege of the mails. 
Maj. Gen. Wallace, May 18, 1864, suppressed the Baltimore 
Evening Transcript. Gen. Rosecrans, May 26, 1864, prohibited 
circulation of the Metropolitan Record in the Department of 
Missouri. May 19, 1864—I get all this from that great book, 
McPherson's History of the United States, from November, 
1860, to July 4, 1864, written by a clerk of this House and a 
former Member—when the New York World and Journal of 
Commerce published a forged proclamation asking for 400,000 
more Gen. Dix took possession of the newspaper offices 
and shut them up for four days. Gov. Seymour had him ar- 
ase Gen. Dix submitted to arrest, but the case was never 
tried. 

With reference to arrests, I need not go over the number of 
people who were in Fort Lafayette and in Fort Warren. 
Clement L. Vallandigham -vielated a proclamation forbidding 
people in the States of the North from exciting sympathy with 
the South, with which the North was at war, and was impris- 
oned until he escaped to Canada. 

This course of action was nof confined to the Northern States, 
either. The Southern States did just the same. In 1864, after 
arresting people in the same way, the Confederate Congress sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus, at the request of the presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, in all cases of treason and conspiracy 
to resist the lawful authority of the Confederate States or com- 
bining to assist the enemy, or of communicating intelligence, 
preparation, or attempts to incite servile insurrection, of deser- 
tions or encouraging desertions, or harboring deserters or spies 
and emissaries of the enemy, or holding correspondence or in- 
tercourse with the enemy without necessity, or unlawful trad- 
ing, or destroying bridges, railroads, and so forth; and under 
that act the Government immediately established a military 
commission to try persons who were accused in these cases in- 
stead of sending them to a jury. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. How much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has eight min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I think that I can finish in 
the eight minutes, and then I will be glad to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to know whether Lincoln did not suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus instead of Congress? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. We can not suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus. No one can suspend the writ of habeas corpus 
except in case of insurrection or invasion; but it was held by 
Attorney General Bates with reference to Lincoln, when Con- 
gress had never suspended the writ, that the military author- 
ities acting in war were not subject to the writ, and that is the 
doctrine laid down by Whiting. 

Mr. FESS. My friend will remember that Jefferson did sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus in 1807. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I know there is a question as 
to whether Congress or the President has the right to do it; but 
in this case it is held always that the Commander in Chief in 
time of war is not subject to the writ of habeas corpus as to 
what he does in his military capacity. 

The question now is what to do. In this bill the first section 
says something about information te be communicated to an 
agent of the enemy; that is, material information. Must Gov- 
ernment agents go before a United States commissioner or grand 
jury and show what that information is and that it is material, 
and thus disclose to the enemy what it is? Must the court grant 
bail to a man who is accused as a spy, so that he can run away 


or get his friends to run away? When you are dealing with a 
spy, must you try him in court and put all the evidence in that 
you do not want to have come out? When the accused is, we 
will say, proved to have accepted $300 for giving important 
papers to a particular person, must it also be proved that that 
particular person was an agent of the enemy? The act is well 
drawn, but you can not carry out any such act in time of war. 
The United States must have, as the Confederates did, military 
courts to dispose of such charges. In 1863 the United States 
made the same rule as to spies. (Act of Mar. 26, 1863, sec. 38.) 

The United States as a free people always look, when they 
can, to the example of England. Admit there was a spy fever 
there. Admit that it seemed very terrible when I was there be- 
tween September and November, 1915, to see in the papers 
nothing but this, “Another spy has been committed to the 
tower.” A few days afterwards, “Another spy has been tried 
by Justices So-and-so, sitting as a military commission, and 
has been condemned to be executed, and has been executed.” 
No other word whatever, but when we knew also that Zeppelins 
were dropping bombs and the physician who attended my family 
was patrolling the streets at night with a shotgun on his 
shoulder—there were no regular arms—in order to protect 
public buildings—when we now see also such things as oc- 
curred near Philadelphia where eighty-odd poor girls were lying 
dead and mutilated, some unrecognizable, because of the ex- 
plosion of a munitions works, we have to confess that it is war, 
that it is really war, and that the authority of the Commander 
in Chief extends to every foot of territory of these United States 
in order to use his power even on mere suspicion to hold every 
man and to prevent every act, not to punish it—how are you 
going to punish a newspaper by a jury trial, whoever did it?— 
but to prevent every act by a newspaper or anyone else which 
will give information to the enemy. 
~ I desire to direct the attention of the House to the authority 
of the English act, it is only a page long; I will only read a 
part of it, and with the permission of the House I will extend 
my remarks to print the whole of this act, and I therefore ask 
that permission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Only to the extent of printing 
this act. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. In a moment. In 1914, on the 
27th of November, the defense of thé realm consolidation act 
was passed. It enacted: 

His Majesty in council— 


That would be the President here— 
has power during the continuance of the present war to issue regula- 
tions for securing the public safety and the defense of the realm, 
* * > and may by such regulations authorize the trial by courts- 
martial, or in the case of minor offenses by courts of summary juris- 
diction, and punishment of persons committing offenses against the 
regulations, and in particular against any of the provisions of such 
regulations designed— F 

(a) to prevent persons communicating with the enemy or obtaining 
information for that purpose or any perpos calculated to jeopardize 
the success of the operations of any of His jesty’s forces or the forces 
of his allies or to assist the enemy; or 

b) to secure the safety off His Majesty's forces and ships and the 
— 5 of any means of communication and of railways, ports, and har- 

rs; or 

(e to prevent the spread of false reports or reports likely to cause 
disaffection to His Majesty, or to interfere with the success of His 
Majesty’s forces by land or sea, or to prejudice His Majesty’s reiations 
with toreign powers; or 

(d) to secure the navigation of vessels in accordance with directions 
given by or under the authority of the admiralty; or 

(e) otherwise to prevent assistance vang svo: to the enemy or the 
successful prosecution of the war being en gered. 


The rest of it is for the establishment of courts-martial and 
summary courts for minor offenses. (Chitty’s Annual Statutes, 
1914, p. 27.) The question to be considered is whether it is 
better to leave the power simply to the discretion of the Execu- 
tive from time to time to be exercised in his discretion, or to 
enact, as by the English law, that this power shall be exercised 
according to regulations that he shall publish. In England the 
revised regulations occupy some 30 pages in the following year- 
book: Chitty, 1915, pages 936 to 964. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state how he would have 
all this regulated in time of peace? y 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Not at all, by law. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, does not the gentleman recognize the 
fact that spies can do dangerous work in peace time? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes; and the bill is all right 
for peace, but the trouble about it is that it does not make 
provision for war. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has one minute 
remaining. 7 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Let me say this one sentence 
first. The question is, gentlemen, Is it better in time of war 
to ask that the President shall regulate and give rules to his own 
action and to equalize his issuance of regulations and statements 
of what his action will be, whether by censor, or whatever it 
may be, to carry out these great national needs, or is it better 
to leave it as it was during the Civil War for unregulated 
discretionary action after the act had taken place, in closing 
up newspapers, and so forth? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman now yield 
for a question? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will do so with great 
pleasure. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did the gentleman read in the 
papers this morning the report of a very severe criticism made 
by a distinguished editor in Germany criticizing the German 
war administration? This bill would have prevented any such 
criticism in this country. Does the gentleman think we ought 
to be less liberal than they are in monarchial Germany? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not think that proper 
criticisms are at all against the regulations of this law of which 
I have been speaking. The English bill provides against com- 
municating information and acts of every description. The 
question, as I have said before, is whether power shall be 
exercised by blind discretion or according to rule. [Applause.] 

Nore.—Regulation 18, Chitty, 1915, page 944, establishes the censor- 
ing of certain sorts of news carefully defined : 

*18. No person shall, without lawful authority, collect, record, pub- 
lish, or communicate, or attempt to elicit, any information with respect 
to the movement, numbers, description, condition, or disposition of an 
of the forces, ships, or aircraft of His Majesty or any of His Ma- 
esty’s allies, or with respect to their plans or conduct or supposed plans 
or conduct, of any naval or military operations by any such forces, 
ships, or aircraft, or with respect to the supply, description, condition 
transport, or manufacture or storage or place or intended place o 
manufacture or storage of war material, or with respect to any works 
or measures undertaken for or connected with or intended for the forti- 
fication or defense of any place, or any information of such a nature 
as is calculated to be or might be directly or indirectly useful to the 
enemy, and if any person contravenes the provisions of this regula- 
tion, or without law authority has in his possession any document 
containing ce such information as aforesaid, he shall be guilty of an 
offense against these regulations, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, as time goes on the need for 
a joint committee on the conduct of the war, such as is pro- 
posed by the Weeks-Madden resolution, becomes more and more 
apparent. Surely, the administration should take Congress 
and the American people into its confidence as to true condi- 
tions, for the task which we have entered upon is far too great 
for any one man or a small number of men to bear alone. Con- 
gress has been most generous and loyal in its support of the 
various administration measures that have come up for con- 
sideration, and it deserves to be dealt with frankly rather than 
in an evasive manner. There is a great deal of objection over 
the entire land to the espionage bill. 

I have here a list of 15 of the leading newspapers of this 
country, in every one of which have appeared editorials pro- 
testing against the passage of the espionage bill. 

Mr. WEBB. May I interrupt my friend? Do not those news- 
paper articles refer to the bill as originally reported and not to 
the bill as we presented it to the House? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not according to my information. I took 
the list which the New York American published yesterday. 
There was a page editorial in that paper, and there were a great 
many papers listed in there as being opposed to the bill in its 
present form. 

Mr. WEBB. I really think that the so-called spy bill that has 
been circulated was the one introduced in February and rein- 
troduced in the extra session, I do not think it is the bill now 
before the House, concerning which I do not think the news- 
papers have full information. So I think the criticism is aimed 
at the old bill and not at this one. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not having seen the original editorials I 
am unable to state. 

The espionage bill, in making the President the sole judge 
as to what constitutes writings and speech to be prohibited, 
clearly seeks to abrogate those provisions in the Federal Con- 
stitution which guarantees free speech and the freedom of the 
press. 

I remember the great hue and cry that went up in the press of 
the land over the treatment the boys were receiving at Chicka- 
mauga and other training camps during the Spanish-American 
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War, and the result of the publicity given to that scandal by the 
American press resulted in a complete change in the conduct of 
the Government toward our troops. 

Take the Gallipoli campaign and the lack of shrapnel on the 
western front in the great European’ war; in the American 
papers from time te time have appeared editorials taken from 
the London Times and several other of the Northcliffe papers 
severely criticizing the conduct of the English campaign as 
earried on by Churchill, Asquith, and others, and I want to say 
there is not a ministry in office in Europe to-day that was in 
` office at the outbreak of the war—and the European press is 
responsible for that fact—except I believe the German ministry 
is still in power. But in Germany they have a strict censor- 
ship over the press, and hence it has been possible for the Ger- 
man ministry to hold on longer than was the case in England, 
France, or Italy. Shall it be said that we, the greatest democ- 
racy in all the world, fear to go into this war with a free press 
and a free people behind us? Will Congress dare to assume be- 
fore the people the position of favoring a measure that will 
stifle American liberties?’ 

It is true that we are at war, and I heartily favor the provi- 
sions in this bill that will punish treasonable utterances and 
writings, but I greatly fear the provision in section 4 of the bill, 
which makes the President the court of last resort. I do not 
think that simply because we are at war it shall be necessary 
that Congress should abrogate its powers and turn them over 
to the President. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I hope to see section 4 so amended: as to 
safeguard the freedom of the press and speech and at the same 
time protect the interests of the Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman yields back 
four minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I 
think everyone concedes there ought to be somewhere some 
power to contro! the publication of news during the present 
emergency. And I take it that if I have sensed the feelings of 
the Members of this House correctly in what conversations I have 
had with them, everyone seems to feel that there ought to be 
some limitation on the publication of facts during this war. 
And, while I think they believe that, there is another question 
that intrudes itself into my mind when I think about this, and 
that is the question of how far we can go in allowing some one 
to control the publication of facts that this people ought to know 
during the progress of this war. 

I can see how the thing might be made an instrument of op- 
pression, and it seems to me in my consideration of the bill as 
it is presented by the committee that it is too broad, and ought 
to be amended in some particulars. If I read section 4 cor- 
rectly it gives to the President of the United States the right to 
use his judgment and to absolutely say what he thinks might 
or might not be useful to the enemy, and, irrespective of what 
it was, his judgment would be conclusive. 

We have heard the right of trial by jury discussed or alluded 
to here by some of these gentlemen. It is true the right of trial 
by jury would exist, but the one thing that would be tried would 
be whether the man who was charged with the offense had vio- 
lated some regulation that the President had made; whether, 
after the President had made up his mind that a certain thing 
might be useful to the enemy, the man could then discuss that 
proposition. And the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCor- 
MICK] was right when he said that that would even extend to 
a private conversation on the street as well as to the publication 
in the newspapers. : 

I have always thought that it was highly inadvisable at any 
time for Congress or any other legislative body to deputize its 
.lawmaking power to some other department of the Government. 
I remember an instance of that kind here a year or so ago, when 
this Congress passed an act permitting the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of this Government to make regulations relative to the 
protection of migratory birds, The Agricultural Department, in 
pursuance of that authority, passed certain rules and regula- 
tions, which have been changed from time to time, and which 
were not equitable and fair in their operation, in my experience, 
and regulations which have been largely ed by the 
people. In other words, I think it is not advisable at this time 
for the Congress or any other legislative body to try to deputize 
powers that ought to be exercised by it to some other depart- 
ment of the Government. It was not in that case and should not 
be in this case. I think Congress should, so far as it can, try to 
specify all the different classes of information which it does 
not desire to have given out, so that the President may by 
proclamation specify those particular classes so far as it is pos- 


sible, and so that the people generally, gentlemen, may see 
written into the statutes of the country the law the violation of 
which will provide a penalty. But if this is passed in its pres- 
ent condition the President may make up his mind that a cer- 
tain class of information which the people ought to have might 
be illegal and he can so proclaim, and the person then violating 
it will be subject to the penalty provided by this section. And 
it will be observed that the penalty provided in this section is 
somewhat drastic in its terms. It provides that anybody who 
violates the provisions of the act shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
10 years, or both. I believe some such amendment as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has suggested should be adopted and that 
we ought to specify the kinds of information we think ought not 
to be given out. For instance, the movement of troops, the 
movement of ships, the number of troops, their disposition, 
what they are doing, and the classes of information that are 
manifestly on the face of things of value to the enemy if they 
are disclosed. But for us to say that the President may find 
a class of information to be useful to the enemy. such as was 
developed by the spoiled-beef matter in the Spanish War, such 
as Lord Northcliffe has called attention to in England on several 
occasions, such things as ought to be made public, I do not 
think that is a wise power to be given to anyone. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
man’s request? 

There was no objection, : 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

man’s request? 
There was no objection. 


Is there objection to the gentle- 


Is there objection to the gentle- 


ESPIONAGE. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I am frank to say that I am un- 
alterably and irrevocably opposed to section 4 of this bill, which 
would, according to my construction of its language, practically 
lp the press of the United States during the whole war 
period. 

I haye implicit faith in the loyalty and patriotism of the news- 
paper men of America that they will of their own accord prevent 
the publication of such information as would tend in any manner 
or in the slightest degree to aid the enemy, 

If the editors and newspaper correspondents of the press of 
America are not to be trusted, who is to be trusted in this critical 
hour in the Nation’s affairs? 

The power of the press has always been wielded in behalf of 
the best interests of the Republic, and the man who is afraid 
of the rays of its publicity usually has something to conceal. 

The proposed section of this bill, better known as the press- 
muzzler section, is unconstitutional beyond any doubt. 

The first amendment to the Constitution of the Uniied States 
reads as follows: 

Con shall make no law tin 
or pro ibiting dhe | freo ezercipe t thereof or abridging ‘the freedom ‘of 
speech or 7 e 0 e 
and to petition the Government for a yediens of — e 

I asked the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE] here 
to-day, when he was speaking, whether he had found any deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court that had overridden 
that provision of the Constitution, and he answered promptly 
that he had not. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleamn yield? 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Does the gentleman from New 
York yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. STEELE. Is the gentleman acquainted with the sugges- 
tions made by the metropolitan press of New York? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I am. 

Mr. STEELE. Does the gentleman recollect this provision 
that they suggested should be put in the bill, that when a state 
of war exists the President shall prohibit the use of the mails, 
the telegraph, the telephone, and cables and all means of trans- 
mission of information to any foreign country—information that 
may be of injury to the United States. and that he shall be 
empowered to issue such regulations as will render his prohibi- 
tion effective? 
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Mr. SIEGEL. I am familiar with that, but that is not what 
they or other people say as to the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the act. I want to say also that there were Mem- 
bers of this House who opposed the judgment of gentlemen who 
favored the finding of contempt against H. Snowden Marshall, 
United States district attorney for the southern district of 
New York, and who felt that they had the right to punish him 
for contempt. The gentleman from Pennsylvania and others 
upheld our position, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
took our view of the situation; so that it is not always the lega! 
opinion of people who are older in years or in experience than 
others that controls or affects the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in regard to any laws that Congress has enacted or desires 
to enact. We have to learn every day in the year until the final 
summons comes. . 

It is wise at this time to recall the words of Mr. James M. 
Beck, who was later Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, and who in The Lewis Publishing Go. v. Morgan (229 
U. S., 288. pp. 292, 298), said: 

The first amendment means, in substance, that no burden or restric- 
tion should be imposed upon the press, excepting only in matters of 
recognized morality and subject always to responsibility at common law 
for libelous statements. The history which preceded the first amend- 
ment clearly shows that it was made to prevent a censorship of the 
press either by anticipation through a licensing system or retro- 
spectively by obstruction or punishment, 

To concede to Congress the power * * * to discipline the free 
press of the country would hereafter mean a stricter and more danger- 
ous censorship, for in the matter of arbitrary power the appetite 
grows by what it feeds on.” 

Thomas Jefferson, in 1799, said: 

I am for freedom of the press, and against all violations of the 
Constitution to silence by force and not by reason the complaints or 
> 3 just or unjust, of our citizens against the conduct of their 
agents, 

And in 1816 he said: 

Where the press is free and every man able to read all is safe. 

And let me say to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor] 
that in an article which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post of February 12, 1910, ex-Gov. Joseph W. Folk said: 

We are too apt to accept such reforms as trial by Jury, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of religion as matters of course, or ga | the 
struggle of centuries that 3 these things about. It is much 
easier to lose these blessin for us to gain them. The evils 
arising from the abuses of freedom of by the stage, and the press 
are bad enough, to be sure, but not so bad as tyranny. The power of 
censorship may be abused as well as freedom, and when that is abused 
there is tyranny. An aroused public conscience and an educated public 
opinion must correct these evils. There is little danger from error 
when public opinion is enlightened and reason is free. * * The 
right of free speech does not mean only the right to say pleasant 
things, but the right to say things displeasing to the powers that be 

One of the gentlemen of the committee said to me, Why, we 
can prosecute, if this law is enacted, in any particular section of 
the country.” In other words, if a newspaper published in New 
York prints some article highly displeasing to some one in power 
an indictment could be found, say, in St. Louis, and a newspaper 
editor might be dragged from New York to St. Louis. I do not 
like to differ with men older than myself or more mature in 
knowledge and of longer service in the House than I, but let 
me say that that question was determined long ago, away back in 
1897 or 1898, when an indictment was found in the District of 
Columbia against Charles A. Dana, then editor of the New York 
Sun; that indictment was found at the request of Mr. Noyes, 
he being the complaining witness at that time. Mr. Elihu Root 
appeared in behalf of Mr. Dana, and the court held at that 
time that you could not go and indict a man in any part of the 
country where a newspaper might circulate, but the indictment 
must be found in the particular locality where the newspaper is 
published. I have only to refer to the later case of the United 
States against The Press Publishing Co., in Two hundred and 
nineteenth United States, page 1, where an indictment was found 
against the Press Publishing Co.—the New York World. I read 
from page 15: 

In view of the unity between the act of epee and the primary 
ublication of a newspaper containing a libelous «article within the 
tate of New York, and of subsequent 3 or repetitions thereof 

by the publisher of the newspaper which are clearly the resultant of 
the provisions of the laws of New York above quoted and referred to, 
two propositions are, we think, plainly established: First, that ade- 
quate means were afforded for punishing the circulation of the libel on 
a United States reservation by the State iaw and in the State courts 
without the necessity of resorting to the courts of the United States for 
redress; second, that resort could not be had to the courts of the 
United States te punish the act of publishing a newspaper libel by cir- 
culating a copy of the newspaper on the reservation upon the theory 
that such publication was an independent offense, separate and distinct 
from the primary printing and pu ac of the libelous article within 
the State of New York, without disregarding the laws of that State and 
frustrating the plain purpose of such law, which was that there should 


be but a single prosecution and conviction. 

It was contended that you could proceed and take the editor 
of a newspaper where the publication takes place and take him 
fo another part of the country. The judges of the court held 
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the contrary. I could also call attention, if I would, to the 
recent case. of one Thomas Watson, in the State of Georgia, 
where, as we all know, he has been indicted several times, 
and he can never be convicted. The Attorney General had an 
idea that he could take Mr. Watson from the State of Georgia 
to some other State where a fair trial, according to the At- 
torney General, could be had. Several gentlemen here of the 
State of Georgia asked me what I thought of the proposition. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. Would not that depend on the statute fixing 
the place where the trial is to be had? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Oh, no. The Supreme Court has settled that 
decisively and specifically in this New York World case, and in 
the casc against the Indianapolis News a similar decision was 
rendered by United States District Judge Anderson. You can 
not drag a man from one part of the country and try him in 
another part of the country. 4 

Mr, DILLON. But suppose the statute does give you the 
power to do that? i 

Mr, SIEGEL. -Then the statute is unconstitutional. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 5 

Mr. SIEGEL. I would like tọ have two or three minutes 
more, if the gentleman can spare it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most im- 
portant bills before Congress. I make the point that there is no 
quorum present. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my point of no 
quotum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio with- 
draws the point of no quorum. ‘The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for three minutes more. 

Mr. SIEGEL. In answer to the question, Mr. Speaker, I 
will state that Congress passed an act on July T, 1898, the effect 
of which was to incorporate the criminal laws of the several 
States in force in July, 1898, into a statute and to make such 
criminal laws the laws of the United States. The text is quite 
large, and it is all found in this decision of the United States 
against the Press Publishing Co., supra. 

Mr. Speaker, that the power which is sought to be given by 
this bill might in some cases be wrongly exercised can readily 
be seen from the letter which the President wrote to Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane, and wherein he said in part: 5 

I shall not expect or permit any part of this law to apply to me or 
any of my official acts, or in any way to used as a shield against 
criticism. * * * While exercising the great powers of the office I 
hold I should regret in a crisis like che one through which we are now 
passing to lose the benefit of patriotic and intelligent criticism. 

I can not bring myself to vote for a measure which is clearly 
unconstitutional and opposed to the best interests of the Nation. 

There is no demand on the part of the people of the United 
States for the enactment of an unconstitutional law which is 
going to prevent the exposure of any scandal that may arise in 
the present conflict or which will prevent the public from know- 
ing whether the men who are going to fight the Nation’s battles 
are receiving the proper kind of food and treatment which they 
are entitled to have, 

We must realize that the press of the United States has al- 
ways responded to the requests that the President of the United 
States has made to its representatives to keep from the public 
such information as the military and naval authorities deemed 
it inadvisable to disclose to the people at large. I have made a 
search of all the decisions handed down by the United States 
Supreme Court and I can find no information anywhere that 
the court has reached the point where it is going to override 
the first amendment to the Constitution. A reading of the opin- 
ion in the case against District Attorney Snowden H. Marshall, 
would more than confirm the belief that the court believes in 
free speech and that public officials are subject to criticism of 
all kinds. The opinion of the court in full is as follows: 


kPapreme Court of the United States. No. 606, October term, 1916. 
. Snowden Marshall, appellant, ». Robert B. Gordon, Sergeant at 
Arms of the House of Representatives of the United States. Appeal 
from the District Court of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York.) 
(Apr. 23, 1917.) 
Mr. Chief Justice White delivered the opinion of the court. 

These are the facts: A Member of the House of Representatives on 
the floor 7 77 the appellant, who was the district attorney of the 
southern district of New York, with many acts of misfeasance and non- 
feasance. When this was done the grand jury in the southern district 
of New York was engaged in investigating alleged legal conduct of 
the Member in relation to the Sherman antitrust law and asserted IUe- 
8 activities of an organization known as Labor's National Peace 

uncil, to which the Member belonged. The investigation as to the 
latter subject not having been yet reported upon by the grand jury, 


1917. 
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Í 
that body found an indictment against the Member for a yiolation of 
the Sherman law, Subsequently calling attention to his previous 
charges and stating others, the Member requested that the Judiciary 
Committee be directed to inquire and report e -tas charges 
against the appellant in so far as they constituted impeachable offenses. 
After the adoption of this resolution a subcommittee was appointed, 
which proceeded to New York to take testimony. Friction there arose 
between the subcommittee and the office of the district attorney, 
upon the assertion that the subcommittee was secking to unlawfully 
penetrate the proceedings of the grand jury relating to the indictment 
and the investigations in question. In a Lae ie eg an article 
appeared charging that the writer was informed that the subcommittee 
was endeavoring rather to investigate and frustrate the action of the 
pana jury than to investigate the conduct of the district attorney. 
hen called upon by the subcommittee to disclose the name of his in- 
formant the writer declined to do so, and proceedings for contempt of 
the House were threatened. The district attorney thereupon addressed 
a letter to the chairman of the subcommittee, avowing that he was the 
informant referred to in the article, averring that the charges were 
true, and repeating them in amplified form in ge which was cer- 
tainly unparliamentary and manifestly ill tempered and which was 
well calculated to arouse the indi tion not only of the members of 
the subcommittee but of those of the House generally. This letter was 
given to the press, so that it might be published contemporaneously 
with its receipt by the chairman of the subcommittee. The Judiciary 
Committee reported the matter to the House, and a select committee 
was appointed to consider the subject. The district attorney was 
called before that committee and reasserted the charges made the 
letter, wick. J that they were justified by the circumstances and 
stating that they would, under the same conditions, be made again. 
Thereupon the select committee made a report and stated its conclu- 
sions and recommendations to the House as follows: > 

“We conclude and find that the aforesaid letter, written and pub- 
lished by said H. Snowden Marshall to Hon. C. C. CARLIN, chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on March 4, 1910. is as a whole and in several 
of the separate sentences defamatory and insulting and tends to bring 
the House into public contempt and ridicule, and that the said H. Snow- 
den Marshall, by writing and publishing the same, is guilty of contempt 
of the House of Representatives of the United States because of the 
violation of its privileges, its honor, and its dignity.” 

Upon the adoption of this report, under the authority of the House, 
a formal warrant for arrest was issued, and its execution by the Ser- 
geant at Arms in New York was followed by an application for dis- 
charge on habeas corpus, and the correctness of the judgment of the 
court Boao gt refusing the same is the matter before us on this direct 
appeal. — 

ether the House had power under the Constitution to deal with 
the conduct of the district attorney in writing the letter as a contempt 
of its authority and to inflict punishment upon the writer for such 
contempt as a matter of legislative power—that is, without subjecting 
him to the stafutc1y modes of trial provided for criminal offenses pro- 
tected by the limitations and safeguards which the Constitution im- 
poses as to such subject, is the question which is before us. There is 
unity between the parties only in one respect—that is, that the exist- 
ence of constitutional power is the sole matter to be decided. As to all 
else there is entire discord, every premise of law or authority relied 
ge by the one side being challenged in some respects by the other. 

e consider, therefore, that the shortest way to meet and dispose of 
the issue is to treat the subject as one of first impression, and we 
proceed to do so. 

Undoubtedly what went before the adoption of the Constitution may 
be resorted to for the purpose of throwing light on its provisions. 
Certain is it that authority was possessed by the House of Commons 
in England to punish for contempt directly—that is, without the in- 
tervention of courts—and that such power Included a variety of acts 
and many forms of punishment incl ing the right to fix a 3 
term of imprisonment. Indubitable also Ís it, however, that this pose 
rested upon an assumed blending of legislative and judicial authority 
possessed by the Parliament when the rds and Commons were one, 
and continued to operate after the division of Parliament into two 
houses either because the interblended power was thought to continue 
to reside in the Commons, or by the force of routine the mere remi- 
niscence of the commingled powers led to a continued exercise of the 
wide a ine as to contempt formerly existing long after the founda- 
tion of judicial-legislative power upon which it rested had ceased to 
exist. hat this exercise of the ht of legislative-judicial power to 
exert the authority stated prevailed in England at the time of the 
adoption of the nstitution and for some time after has been so 
often recognized by the decided cases relied upon and by decisions of 
this court, some of which are in the margin (Brass osby's Case, 
8 Wils. 188; Burdett v. Abbott, 14 East., 1; Stockdale v. Hansard, 9 
Ad, & El., 1; Anderson v. Dunn, 6 Wheat., 204: Kilbourn v. Thomp- 
sony Ane U. S., 168), as to make it too certain for anything but state- 
ment. 

Clear also is it, however, that in the State governments prior to 
the formation of the Constitution the incompatibility of the inter- 
mixture of the legislative and judicial power was recognized and the 
duty of separating the two was felt, as was manifested by provisions 
contained in some of the State constitutions enacted prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States, as Illustrated by 
93 articles in the constitutions of Maryland and Massa- 
chusetts : 

“That the kouse of delegates may punish, by imprisonment, any 
persons who shall be guilty of a contempt in their view, by any dis- 
orderly or riotous behavior, or by threats to, or abuse of, their mem- 
bers, or by any obstruction to their proceedings, They may also 
punish, by imprisonment, any person who shall be guilty of a Trench 
of privilege, by arresting on civil process, or by assaulting any of 
their members, during their sitting, or on their way to, or return 
from, the house of delegates, or by any assault of, or obstruction to, 
their officers, in the execution of any order or process, or by assault- 
ing or obstructing any witness, or any other person, attending on, 
or their way to or from the house, or by rescuing any person com- 
mitted by the house; and the senate may exercise the same power, 
in similar cases.“ (Constitution of Maryland, 1776, art. 12.) 

“They [the house of representatives] shall have authori to 
punish by imprisonment every person, not a member, who shall be 
guilty of disrespect to the house, by any disorderly or contemptuous 

havior in its presence; or who, in the town where the general court 
is sitting, and during the time of its sitting, shall threaten harm 
to the body or estate of any of its members, for anything said or done 
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became, if not universal, certainly largely 
„ 13.; 1792, New Hampshire, pt. 2, 
secs. 22 and 23; 1796, Tennessee, art. 1, sec. 11; 1798, Georgia, art. 1, 


3, sec. 19. 

No power was expressly conferred by the Constitution of the United 
States on the subject except that given to the House to deal with 
contempt committed by its own Members, Article 1, section 5. As the 
rule concerning the Constitution of the United States is thut powers 
not delegated were reserved to the people or the States, it follows that 
no other express authority to deal with contempt can be conceived of. 
It comes, then, to this: Was such an authority implied from the 
powers granted? As it is unthinkable that in any case from a power 


expressly 2 there can be implied the authority to destroy the 
2 made, and as the possession by Congress of the commingled 
egisintive-judicial authority as to contempts which was exert in 


the House of Commons would be absolutely destractive of the dis- 
tinction between legislative, executive, and judicial 8 which 
is interwoven in the very fabric of the Constitution and would disre- 
gard express limitations therein, it must follow that there is no ground 
whatever for assuming that an 8 as to such a power may 
be deduced from any grant of authority made to Congress by the 
Constitution. This conclusion has long since been authoritatively 
settled and is not open to be og Da nderson v. Dunn, 6 Wheaton. 
204; Kilbourn v. Thompson, 103 United States, 168. Whether the right 
to deal with contempt the limited way provided in the State consti- 
tutions may be implied in Congress as the result of the legislative power 
granted, must depend upon how far such limited power is ancillary 
or incidental to the power granted to Cengress—a subject which we 
shall hereafter approach. 


The rule of constitutional interpretation announced in McCulloch v. 


Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 316, that that which was reasonably appro- 
priate and relevant to the exercise of a granted power was to be con- 
sidered as accompanying the grant, has been so universally applied 
that it suffices merely to state it. And as there is nothing in the 
inherent nature of the power to deal with contempt which causes it 
to be an exception to sach rule, there can be no reason for refusing to 
apply it to that subject. 

us in Anderson v. Dunn, supra, which was an action for false 
imprisonment against the Sergeant at Arms of the House for having 
executed a warrant for arrest issued by that body in a contempt pro- 
ceeding, after holding, as we have already said, that the power pos- 
sessed by the House of Commons was incompatible with the Constitu- 
tion and could not be exerted by the House, it was yet explicitly de- 
cided that from the power to legislate sven by the Constitution to 
Congress tbere was to be implied the right of Co ss to preserve 
itself; that is, to deal by way of contempt with direct obstructions 
to its legislative duties. In Kilbourn v. Thompson, supra, which was 
also a case of false imprisonment for arrest under a warrant issued 
A order of the House in a contempt proceeding, although the want 
of right of the House of Representatives to exert the judicial-legisla- 
tive power possessed by the House of Commons was expressly reiterated, 
the question was reserved as to the right to imply an authority in the 
House of Representatives to deal with contempt as to a subject matter 
within its jurisdiction, the particular case having been decided on the 
ground that the subject th which the contempt proceedings were 
concerned was totally beyond the jurisdiction of the House to investi- 
gate. But in In re Chapman, 166 United States, 661, the principle of 
the existence of an implied legislative authority under certain conditions 
to deal with contempt was again considered and upheld. The case was 
this: Chapman hað refused testify in a Senate proceeding and was 
indicted under section 102 of the Revised Statutes, making such refusal 
criminal. He sued out a ha corpus on the ground that the subject 
of the refusal was exclusively cognizable by the Senate and that there- 
fore the statute was unconstitutional as a wrongful delegation by the 
Senate of its authority and because to subject him to prosecution under 
the statute might submit him to double jeopardy; that is, leave bim 
after punishment under the statute to-be dealt with by the Senate as 
for contempt. After demonstrating the want of merit in the argument 
as to delegation of authority, the proposition was held to be nnsound 
and the contention as to double jeopardy was also adversely disposed 
of on the ground of the distinction between the implied right to punish 
for contempt and the authority to provide by statute for punishment 
for wrongful acts and to 8 under the same for a failure to 
. 3 spying hat 1 two being 1 bers and 

e nding gether,” ey were susce; e'o e a- 
rately exercised, z 3 


In the house; or who shall assault any of them therefor; or who shall 
assault or arrest 8 witness, or other person, ordered to attend the 
house, in his way going or returning; or who shall rescue any 
person arrested by the order of the house. 

“And no member of the house of representatives shall be arrested, 
or held to bail on mesne process, during his going unto, returning 
from, or his attending the general assembly. 

“The senate shall have the same powers in the like cases; and 
the ranor and council shall have the same authority to punish 
in like cases: Provided, That no imprisonment, on the warrant or 
order of the governor, council, senate, or house of representatives, 
for either of the above-described offenses, be for a term exceedin 
30 days.” (Constitution of Massachusetts, 1780, pt. 2, chap. 1, sec. 3, 


arts. 10 and 11.) 

The similarity of the provisions points to the identity of the evil 
which they were intended to reach. Clearly they operate to destroy 
the admixture of judicial and legislative parer as prevailing in the 
House of Commons, since the provisions in both the State constitutions 
and the limitations accompanying them are wholly incompatible with 
judicial authority. Moreover, as under State constitutions all govern- 
mental power not denied is possessed, the provisions were clearly 
not intended to give legislative power as such, for full legislative power 
to deal with the enumerated acts as criminal offenses and provide for 
their punishment accordingly already obtained. The object, therefore, 
of the 8 could only have been to recognize the right of the 
legislative wer to deal with the particular acts without reference 
to their violation of the criminal law and their susceptibility of being 
punished under that law because of the necessity of such a legislative 
8 to 1 or punish the acts independently because of the 
destruction of legislative power which would arise from such acts if 
such authority was not 

How dominant these 
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hich 1 e legislative au- 
* . egis’ . 


ets R y the decision of privy — der Klelley v. 
„63, hea 2 tule sta in Kilbourn v. Tho: 
but which” we The case was this: Kielley was 

hy the House o 3 d, 


gullty of — 52 for 
having repraached a men * coarse tening language” 
for words spoken in 8 in the house, A [[ was issued 2 
arm Ai vs prven horan Hein ya before the house he 
9 Re 3 olent a toward the —— 
at eae . — Having been discharged on habeas us pro- 
jon Mace he brought an action for false imprisonment a 
speaker and other members of the House, As a justification the de- 
fendants pleaded that they had acted under the authority of the house, 
A demurrer to the pa pioa was overruled and there was a judgment for 
the defendants. The appeal was twice heard by the privy 3 
court an the second argument ba 2 3 of the 
8 Lyndhurst), Lords Brougham, eee * 
the vice chancellor (Shadwell 
justice at the common pleas (Tindal), Mr. Justice “io Wh ye 
ton, and Baron Parke. 
‘he opinion on reversal was written by Parke, Bo who said: 
“The main question raised by the pleadings, was whether 
the house of assembly had me pom to arrest Zad e 


with 1 5 unishment, charged by one its members 
with ha insolent language i to him ont of the doors of the 
ag ye eeri ogg pores ct as a member of the 


other words, whether the house had the power, such as is possessed 
both Houses of Parliament in England, to adjudicate upon a complaint 
ef contempt or breach of privliege. 

After porong out that the power was not expressly granted to the 


2 legislature by the crown, t was said the question was whether 
by law, the power of committing for a contempt, not in the presence 
the assembly, is incident to ere local legislature.” 


The statute law on this 
govern it; and what is the 
precedent.” 

“Their sordship: see uo reason to think that in the nelple of the 
common law any other powers are given them than as are 5 
sary to the existence oi such a body and the Bag oa — of 
functions which it is intended to execute. ese powers ure granted 
by the very act of its establishment, an act which on both. sides it is 

admitted it was competent for the crown to form, This is the 
fe verns all legal incidents.” Ad after quoting the 
man aw eto the effect that the conferrin ven 


subject being silent, the common law is to 
common iaw, depends upon principle and 


were necessary 
ed : 


tially necessary for a of 125 functions by a local legislature, 
wheiher tative or not. All 85 ma Page toe per- 
formed without this en a power, ng with ald of the 


of the implied power to punish for contem as 
distinct from legislative authority and yet flowing from it. Tt thes 


ap t that from a doctrinal point of view the Engtish rule 
concernin slative bodies generally came to be in 9 accord with 
— which was recognized in Anderson v. Dunn, as bel 


to congress; that is, that in virtue of the grant of tee tive authority 


i é to prese: n t — Silat Poa 
ou stative au- 
While the doctrine ot Pisliey v. Carson X 


nm since, as 
we we 8 that ‘the appli- 
cation was not consistent with the rule which the case announced and 
would, if applied, unwarrantedly Umit the implied power of Congress to 
deal with contempt. 

What does this implied power embrace, is thus the 3 In 
answering, it must be borne in mind that the power sim 
upon the N ma yr that the right hes been given to ac the that wh 
is essential the execution of warn other and substa 


the public powers 


These principles are plainly the result of what was decided in 
Anderson v. Dunn, supra, since in that case in answering the 
tion what was the rule by which the extent of the implied wi 
of legislative assemblies to deal with * was gee it was 
declared to be . 8 least galore 1 a =e 


inherent legislative power to 
compel in order that legislative actiona may be performed. And 
tbe essential nature of the power also makes clear the cogency and 


application of the two limitations which were expressly pointed out 


the contempt occurred. Not only the adjudged 
pem Arpa egt o granren e connie lation as well as in 
im wer conclusively susta 

tute referred 


lve testimony in a matter where there was a right 
to exact it, the sul tive power had been exerted Fad make such 
a me, the two being distinct the one from the other. So 

e difference between the judicial and legislative powers 

t elements, ae in the nature of 


the two 


things enter into the det 
cases, the same p 
visions dealing with the judicial N to ee, punish sia 
0 


Re genet that is, without resorting to modes of trial 
constitutional ions or cago for substantive enses 
E| aga criminal law. (Act of Mar. 3 4 Stat., 487.) The 
tive Recs of the exertion of the a mntied 


he House; 1800, 8 
; 1809, assault on a ember 0 f the 
House; 1818, Rte Aeb to bribe a’ Member of the House; 1828, aina 
on the 3 to the President in the Capitol; 1832, assault on a 
Member of the House; 1835, assault on a Member of the House: 1842, 
contumacious witness; 1857, contumacious witness; 1858, contumacious 
witness; 1859, contumacious witness; 1865, assault on a Member of 
the House ; 1866, assault on a clerk of a committee of the House; 1870, 
assault on a Member of the House; 1871, contumacious witness; 1874, 
contumacious witness ; 1876, contumacious witness; 1894, contumacious 
witness ; 1913, assault on a Member of the House), and they all, except 
two ot ‘three, deal with either physical obstruction of the legislative 
body in the discharge of its duties or physical assault upon its Members 
for “action taken or words spoken in the body, or obstruction of its 
officers in the performance of their official duti or the trida reg 
of Members from 3 so that their duties might be pe ed, or, 
finally, with contumacy in refusing to obey iis to 8 doca- 
ments er give testimony which there was a t to compel, 
In the two or three instances not embraced in the classes we think it 
— — 5 W ue a that for the moment the distinction was overlooked 
between the legislative power to make criminal every 
pei of act which can constitute a contempt to 2 ee accord 
te a orderly process of law and the accessory implied power to d 
th particular acts as contempts outside of gp ordinary process ef 
ne because of the effect such particular acts may have in preventing 
the exercise of legislative authority. And in the debates which ensue 
when the various cases were under consideration it would seem that the 
difference between the legislative and the 8 power was also some- 
times forgotten, that is to say, the legislative right tọ exercise discretion 
was 8 with the want of judicial er to interfere with the 
ative discretion when lawfully exert But these considerations 
are accidental and do not change the concrete result manifested by 
considering the sub, from the beginning. ‘Thus we have been able 
to discover no single instance where in the exertion of the power to 
compel testimony restraint bt ever made to extend beyond the time 
when the witness should si his willingness to testify, the prnalty 


or punishment for refu. remaini controlled by the general 
criminal law. So again we "have been able to discover no instance, 
except the t 


wo or three above referred te where acts of —ͤ inter- 
Terence were treated as within the implied er unless possessed 
the obstructive or preventive characterist which we —— stated, 
or any case where any restraint was —.— after it became manifest 
that there was no room for a legislative sia page as to the arise 
continuance of the wrongfu: interference wh — the subject of 
consideration. And this latter statement causes us to say, referring to 
Kielley v. Carson, su; that where a particular act — — of inter- 
ference with the righ of self-preservation comes within the Jurisdiction 
of the House to deal with directly under Its oe Aime power to preserve 
its functions and therefore without resort to judicial proceedings under 
the general criminal law, we are of opinion that authorit oes not 
cease to exist because the act complained of had been co: tted when 
the the authortt was exerted, for so hold would be to admit the 
at the same time to deny it. On the contrary when an 
each a character as to subject it to be dealt with as a con- 
tempt under the implied authority, we ihe of 5 that Jurisdiction 
therefore there neces- 


the act there ts nevessity for repression to prevent immediate 
ez that is to say, the continued existence of the interference or 
obstruction to the exercise of the legislative power. And of course 
in such case as in every other, unless there be manifest an absolute 

of discretion and a mere exertion of urbitrary power coming 
within the reach of constitutional limitations, the exercise of the 
authority is mp a ea to judicial interference. 

It remains ay Mire pace 0% whether the acts which were dealt 
with in the . n hand were of such a character as to bring them 
within the implied power to deal with contempt; that is, the accessory 

essed to N the right to exert the powers given from 
structed and virtually destroyed. That they were not, woud 
seem 2 be demonstrated by the fact that the contentions relied upon in 
the elaborate arguments at bar to sustain the authority were principall 
rested not upon such assumption, but upon the application and controi- 
ling force the rule governing in — House of Commons. But aside 
from this, coming to test the question 1 a 8 of the com- 
geese upon which the contempt were based as expressed 
in the report of the select commit: ec which a we have previously quoted 
and the action of the House <2 resentatives based on it, there is 
e contempt was deemed to result 


letter would uce upon the public mind or because of the sense of 
indignation 9 it may assumed was uced by the letter upon 
the members committee and of the House anes ly. But to state 
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and related only to the prumer operation which the letter might 
haye upon the public mind and the indignation naturally felt-by mem- 
bers of the committee on the subject. ut these considerations piety 
serve to mark the broad boundary line which separates the limited 
implied power to deal with classes of acts as contempts for self- 

reservation and the comprehensive legislative power to provide by law 

‘or 1 for wrongful acts. 

The conclusions which we have stated bring abont a concordant 
operation of all the powers of the legislative and judicial departments 
of the Government, express or implied, as 5 by the Con- 
stitution. And as this is considered, the reverent thought may not be 
repressed that the resùlt is due to the wise for ht of the fathers 
manifested in State constitutions even before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States by which they substituted for the inter- 
mingling of the legislative and judicial power to deal with contempt 
as it existed in the House of Commons a system permitting the dealing 
with that subject in such a way as to prevent the obstruction of the 
legislative powers granted and secure their free exertion and yet at the 
same time not substantially interfere with the great aranties and 
limitations concerning the exertion of the power to criminally punish— 
a beneficent result which additionally arises from the golden silence 
by which the framers of. the Constitution left the subject to be con- 
ee by the implication of authority resulting from the powers 
granted. 

It is suggested in argument that whatever be the general rule, it is 
here not applicable because the House was considering and its com- 
mittee contemplating impeachment proceedings. The argument is ir- 
relevant because we are of mM re that the premise upon which it 
rests is unfounded. But indulging in the assumption to the contrary 
we think it is wholly without merit, as we see no reason for holdin, 
that if the situation suggested be assumed it authorized a disrega 
of the plain ene and objects of the Constitution as we have stated 
them. Besides, it must be apparent that the 8 could not be 
accepted without the conclusion that under the pattems stated the 
implied power to deal with contempt as ancillary to the | la- 
tive power had been transformed into (eiea authority and- be- 
come subject to all the restrictions and. limitations imposed by the 
Constitution upon that authority—a conclusion which would frustrate 
and destroy the very purpose which the proposition is advanced to 
accomplish and would create a worse evil than that which the wisdom 
of the fathers corrected before the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted. How can this be escaped, since it Is manifest that it 
the argument were to be sustained those th ngs which, as pointed out in 
In re Chapman, supra, were distinct, and did not therefore the one 
frustrate the other—the implied legislative authority to compel the 

ying of testimony and the right criminally to punish for failure to 

ə so—would become one and the same and the exercise of one would 
therefore be the exertion of, and the exhausting of the right to resort 
to, the other? Again, Pie pags A the proposition, by. what process of 
apes could the conclusion esca that the right to exert im- 
plied authority by: way of contempt proceedings, in so far as essential 
p reserve legislative power, would become itself an exertion of legis- 
ative power, and thus at once be subject to the limitations as to 
modes of trial exacted by the guaranty of the Constitution on that 
subject? We repeat, out of abundance of precaution, we are called 
upon to consider not the legislative Nata of Congress to provide for 
unishment and prosecution under the criminal laws in the amplest 
—— for any and every wrongful act, since we are alone called upon 
to determine the limits and extent of an ancillary and implied au- 
thority essential to preserve the fullest legislative power, which would 
necessarily perish by operation of the Constitution if not confined to 
the particular ancillary atmosphere from which alone the power arises 
and upon which its existence depends. 

It follows from what we have said that the court below erred in 
refusing to grant the writ of habeas corpus and its action must be, 
and it is, therefore, reversed, and the case remanded with directions 
to discharge the relator from custody. 

And it is so ordered, 


Mr. Speaker, I quote from newspapers representative of the 
general feeling of the people in regard to this proposed law. 
In a lengthy editorial the New York American, on April 30, 
1917, said in conclusion : 

As you well know, our 


Now, E of the Congress, there are not two consecutive para- 
n 


hs 
fo act, either by permission oc by mandate, attempt to abridge and to 
coerce and to destroy the freedom of speech and the freedom of the 


ress. 
x And if you 5 such a bill you are false to your oaths, false to the 
command of the Constitution you are sworn to obey and to uphold 
false to your people, false to the liberties and the rights guaranteed 
to you and to your children, false to our noble traditions of freedom, 
false to the unag and false to the dead who died that these institutions 
and promises of liberty might be the heritage of free Americans in free 
America through centuries upon centuries of representative constitu- 
tional government. i 

If you fail in your duty now, if you crouch like whip; dogs at the 
crack of the lash, if you do not maintain your own and your people's 
rights and liberties, you are not fit to represent a free people and you 
will go down to posterity covered with the contempt and the resent- 
ment of those better and braver times which we still have faith to 
believe await our children and the Republic, which, please God, shall 
not perish either at the hands of foreign enemies or of the more danger- 
ous domestic sycophants and lickspittles who would graft upon our na- 
tional spirit and character the baseness and slavishness of their own 
contemptible and mean-spirited abasement in the dust at the feet of 
their rightful servants in office. 

Not long ago the New York Times published the following 
editorial ; 

THE CENSORSH}. ` 

In the espionage bill now before Congress awaiting its consideration 
there is a section giving to the Government the power of censorshi 
over the press, although the bill is professedly designed only to d 
with spies. As it stands in the bill this section makes it possible for 
the Government to assume complete control over all the newspapers of 
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the country, to abolish and suppress the freedom of the press guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. In the guise of safeguards against giving 
information of value to the enemy it puts it in the power of the 
Government to prevent absolutely the publication of news relating to 


war. 

It would appear that this section has been drawn as a Dill to pun- 
ish the crimes of theft, arson, or murder would be drawn, with the 
plain intent to confer the broadest possible powers. Yet it is suffi- 
ciently obyious that under our Constitution an 8 censorship 
act in time of war should in its scope be strictly limit to the im- 
mediate purpose of preventing the ere of news prejudicial to 
the success of military operations. t would be a monstrous abuse of 
legislative authority to attempt to put into the hands of the Govern- 
ment the power to interfere with the legitimate business of the news- 


papers. 

Le is quite beside the mark to argue that this power would not be 
exercis it should never be conferred. The line of distinction be- 
tween justified censorship and unwarrantable encroachment upon the 
freedom of the press is plain. If any Senators or Members of the 
House believe that it would be to the advantage of the Government to 
deprive the people of the means of knowing what is going on, or the 
Government of the daily opportunity to know the thoughts and feelings 
of the people, a candid retrospective consideration of the manner in 
which the newspapers of the United States during the past six months 
have served the cause of democracy, human rights, and American honor 
by bringing home to Congress and the administration the will and 
desires of the people would remove that delusion. The newspapers of 
the country will faithfully comply with any reasonable requests or 
regulations of the Government. It is not even necessary that the re- 
quests should have the special authority of a statute. he press is as 
patriotic as the Congress, 


On May 1, 1917, the Philadelphia Inquirer printed an editorial 
reading: 


SHALL CONGRESS MUZZLE THE NEWSPAPERS? 


With the Army bill virtually out of the way, Congress is to take up 
and dispose of the so-called espionage measure. hat measure con- 
tains a provision for gagging and muzzling the newspapers, in direct 
violation cf the mandate of the Federal Constitution, which declares 
— “ Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech or 
0 e press.“ 

When it comes to dealing with spies and traitors, we care not how 
drastic legislation may be. But we enter an emphatic protest against 
any scheme which has in view a censorship that can not but fail to 
play havoc with the country. 

ngland, plunged into war without the slightest preparation for it, 
committed many blunders. She has had to experiment and feel her 
way, and these experiments were generally very costly. One of the 
—. 1 o: 5 5 — the su 8 of news. It created 
suspicion. red strust. cause o suspicion and distrust, 
the truth, when told, was only half believed. = : 

We implore Congress to take warning and be governed in the light 
of England's 2 

Movements of troops or of naval vessels or any information that 
would be valuable to the enemy should be denied publication, otherwise 
the press should be left free. It can be trusted. It has been eager 
to comply with requests from the State, War, and Navy Departments. 
Shipping news, for instance, is practically abandoned. The dates of 
steamship sailings are no longer put in print. It is foolish in the ex- 
treme to note the arrival of a vessel which has esca the submarines 
at “an American port,” for when a vessel is safe, that is all there is 
to it. The fact that she arrived at Philadelphia or New York or Liv- 
erpool can be of no advantage to Germany. But the opinion of the 
Navy Department is honored in this respect. as is every other request. 

the press can be trusted, and it ought to be. Forbid the print- 
ing of information of value to the enemy, but do not pass a gag law 
that would suppress 1 ppa or repress truth. Truth can not 
be successfully mangled for any length of time. Truth harms no one. 
It is the half truth that matters—the half truth that is in itself a lie 
or a deception. Muzzle the 3 and we shall have a Nation 
distrustful of the Government, fearful that facts are concealed that 
ought to 3 public. id te the a 
o gag the newspapers wo e the mos sastrous thing that Con- 
gress possibly could 8 x 


Let me read from to-day’s Washington Times, which prints 
the following editorial: 


IS THE CONSTITUTION OF TIE UNITED STATES STRONG ENOUGH AND 
SOUND ENOUGH FOR WAR TIME? 


This Nation has not as yet gone deep into war. We have announced 
war, we are preparing for it, that is all. 

With the war only beginning a democratic administration discovers 
a Aer Constitution is too weak, or too tolerant for the United States 
0 ay. 

Washington managed to do his work obedient to the Constitution. 


Lincoln fought through the Civil War and did not find that the 


Constitution needed changing for his sake—his task was not easy. 

But the democratic administration of to-day demands, at the mere 
suggestion of war, that the Constitution be c ged, and changed in 
that part which more than ali the rest of the Constitution guarantees 
freedom—tfreedom of s h. freedom of the press. 

The first amendment to the Constitution that the so-called espion- 
age bill would nullify reads, as follows: 

“ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

That means freedom of belief and of thought. 

Freedom of the press is collective freedom of speech. 

The right of the people peaceably to assemble means freedom of the 
press, for in our day the people do not assemble in the market place 
as of old, but ethers mentally in the columns of thé independent news- 
paper, read by the ple simultaneously each day. 

- And the right of the people “to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of evances means nothing else than freedom of the press, 
for it is ugh the press, the collective voice, that the people make 


their grievances known. > 

The us feature of the espionage bill consists in this: Its 
serious discussion in both Houses of Congress indicates that the Gov- 
ernment not only questions but denies the right and ability of the 
people to manage their affairs. 


The study of mammoth forms in extinct animal life proves that when 
a Lepage gh ae too huge, fat, and heavy it can no longer care for 


itself and ppears. 

Is the Democratic administration to prove that what was true of the 
3 in its day is true now of the big, heavy, rich American Re- 
ublic 
— Our Nation can distribute billions among its friends, and safel 
promise billions more every year. Has that Nation grown so big 
Fahy wi aon not govern itself, can not be trusted to speak or 

or 

The Democratie administration and the Congressmen that support 
the espionage bill declare that the United States has outgrown the 
ability to govern itself. When they insist upon their espi bill 
they declare their belief that the people can no longer th 
self-government. 

The nations at war in Europe have spent about a hundred billions 
of money, have lost millions of lives, have been fighting desperately for 


almost three years, yet free speech still lives among 
free speech rance, 
Italy, Greece, and even nt and say that which in the 
country be led like a tame bear with a r in its nose, an 
as the monstrous w , according to Darwin, lost the use of the legs 
and a most important discussion it is for the people of the 
are in Washington, 5 Uke files around a molasses jug, 5 —.— 
t easury. 
that prints facts, 
t problems for the first time. 
forbidden by law to criticize ee 
c servants setting themselves 
and a free press. 
in accordance with the Constitution, violates his oath of office. 
In voting for the espionage bill the fraudulent public servant votes 


Ever ang ortheliffe and a dozen others in England, Harden and a 
hun others in Germany, representatives of in E. 
ey 
United States, ander the espionage ill, would put a man in jail. 
Have we really come to such a ? ust the people oe 
publie servant holding and pulling the string 
Have we, swimming in wealth, lost the power of self-government, 
with which it once walked on the land? 
That question is being thrashed out in the Senate and in the 3 
Uni 
States. 
Various interests are at work. The cunningest men in the Nation 
to get their share of the golden stream that gushes from the 
They object to the free speech that asks questions, to the free press 
Inexperienced men are handling 
It would relieve the inefficient to ow that press and public were 
Burglars like dark streets, 
and dishonest legislators, ar t pu 
above the people, will dislike the light of free discussion, free speech, 
Every man who votes for a bill that would nullify any clause of the 
Constitution without first submitting that nullification to the people, 
‘or 
each has sworn to support the Constitution; and this espionage bill is 
an attack upon the Constitution. 


to give to himself and to the President power to ay in jail any 

citizen who may tell an unpleasant truth or formulate a needed dis- 

agreeabie criticism concerning either of them. 

The espionage bill would give to the President or to any one of five 
hundred understrappers power to imprison any man for writ! what 
you have just read—power to imprison you if you should say your 
neighbor that it is criminal for public servants without public sanction 
to abolish constitutional guaranties. 

Very broad is the language of these gentlemen in their official declara- 
tion that the United States dinosaur has outgrown the Constitution. 

As Senator Boran has pointed out, under this lonage bill citizens 
would be imprisoned, not for violating the law but for violating “ regu- 
lations.” And the President, or those to whom he might delegate the 
power, could make any regulations. 

The ie oer bill does away with every democratic ree le, includ- 
ing trial by jury. For under that bill you can be fined $ 0,000 or impris- 
oned 10 years, or both, not upon conviction by 12 of fellow citizens 
but upon the individual decision of the President of the United States 
that it would be a good idea thus to fine or imprison fas 

Eighty years ago, when an American traveled in key and a cross- 
legged asked him, “ How far have you come to see me?” the inter- 
preter warned, “ Just say you have come a long way. Don't tell him it’s 
4,000 miles or he will t you are a liar and put you in jail.” 

They don't do that, even in Turkey, any more. Are they going to begin 
it in the United States? 

Until lately in Russia the Czar individually could decide that it was 
wise to jail, fine. or execute his subjects. 

Is the United States Congress about to give to the President the power 
that the Russian people have just taken from the Czar? 

Back of this espionage bill you will find— 

The desire of inefficiency to escape criticism. 

The desire of dishonesty to avoid exposure. 

The desire of official power to escape control by the public that cre- 
ated it. 

But dishonesty tempted by the sight of seven golden billions, official 
Pier bt eager for absolute power, and incempetent conceit dreading just 
criticism are minor details in this degrading and shameful discussion 
of the 3 bill. 

Here is the danger signal. 
‘The greatest Republic in the world begins a war announcing that it is 
fighting the fight of democracy. And it begins that war by questionin 
the very existence of democracy, denying the wisdom of the constitutio 
theory that the ple are able to govern themselves, fit to control the 

5 — they employ, and to be trusted with freedom of thought 

and speech. 

The Congressman who votes for the espionage bill expresses contempt 
for those that put him where he is. 

“ Monarchies are destroyed by poverty, republics by wealth.” 

The French p her who said that would study with interest the 
official hirelings of this gigantically rich Republic solemnly discussing 
in an emergency ” the nullification of the United States Constitution. 


Now, I can go a step further, and I say that the press of this 
country, regardless of the enactment of any law by Congress, 
will publish the facts either as to adulterated food being given 
to the men who go to fight our battles or as to an improper plan 
of campaign, or as any wrongdoing by an official, be he high or 
low, poor or rich. You can not stifle the press of the United 
States by the enactment of laws that are clearly unconstitutional. 
Who is it that fenrs the truth? That question has not been 
answered by anyone here. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman please inform us 
what clause of the Constitution he relies upon to protect these 
newspaper publishers from indictment in districts distant from 
where they live? 
Mr. SIEGEL. I rely on the decisions of the Supreme Court 
and on one of the amendments to our Constitution. 
1 x . Article VI of the amendments to the Constitu- 
on. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Let me read to you a short dispatch that ap- 
peared in to-day’s Washington Post. I ask you whether you care 
to have a similar state of affairs in this country: 

BERESFORD THREATENS TO REVEAL SEA HAVOC IN SPITE OF CENSOR. 

Admiral Lord Beresford. pip carn 

0 ki 
of the incompleteness of the official ana h iapa en Er E Pa 
rs acne that he was ov Reon on the matter that h in 
to risk the penalties of the Detense. of the renin net aoe tell the on 
himself, because until they were informed they would not realize the 
importance of economy, 

Whenever you try to keep something away from the people 
you are showing a distrust in their loyalty and in their patriot- 
ism. Do not imagine for a single moment that you can proceed. 
here and enact laws and enforce them if those laws do not meet 
with the approval of public opinion. You will never get a con- 
viction under this proposed statute against a single newspaper 
in any of the large cities of the country, because you can not get 
convictions under any law that does not meet with public ap- 
proval; and I assert that there is no public demand for the en- 
actment of any such statute as is proposed here in section 4. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know whether we are getting all the truth 
with regard to the western front 

Mr. SIEGEL. I do not think for a moment that we are. 

Mr. FESS. Do you think that the sparsity of news is due to 
the fact that the law will not permit the publication, or is it a 
matter of public policy not to publish it? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I take it for granted that if the law in the 
various belligerent countries under their censorship statutes and 
regulations prohibit the sending of news, it is directly resulting 
in our not getting certain news giving us the true facts. 

Mr. FESS. Do you think that we would do any better—that 
we would have any more accurate information—if there was not 
any censorship at all? 

Mr. SIEGEL. In Europe? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. SIEGEL, Undoubtedly. There is no question about that. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WEBB. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Ieor]. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, when 
this bill was originally introduced it did not satisfy ine. As it 
was amended at various times and stagés it did not satisfy me, 
and I regret that it ie necessary to pass such laws as this. 

I believe that we must have some law upon these subjects, and 
particularly do I believe that there must be some provision 
along the line of that contained in section 4, that has been at- 
tacked so much here to-day. I have heard enunciated upon this 
floor by two Members of this House a doctrine with which I do 
not agree, and against which I want to utter my protest now. 
That is the statement that the newspapers of this country are 
above the law; that we can pass laws for individuals, but that 
newspapers will not and can not be expected to obey the law. 
I do not agree with that sentiment, and I protest against it now. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman give the 
names of the Members who said that newspapers were above 
the law? I did not hear them speak. 

Mr. IGOE. The substance of what they said was that the 
newspapers would not obey this law, and that newspapers would 
not be convicted. One was the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SreceL] and the other was the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McCormick}. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Do you think you will obtain a conviction in 
New York under this law, where a newspaper publishes some- 
thing which it is in the public interest to expose? 

Mr. IGOE. I hope it will never be necessary to bring a prose- 
cution under it; but if it is enacted into law, and it is necessary 
to bring proceedings, then for the sake of the country and for 
the sake of the good name of the city of New York I hope we 
will A able to get convictions under it if it is violated. [Ap- 
plause. A 

The only purpose of the section is to prevent information going 
to the enemy that might be useful to him—information concern- 
ing the national defense. Now, I think that we will all agree, 
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and I think the newspapers do agree, that it is necessary to 
prevent that information going to the enemy. Now that we all 
want to prevent it. what is the best way in which to do it? I 
will remind the gentleman from New York [Mr. Secer] that the 
newspapers of his city sent to another body a draft of a law 


relating to the censorship; which was more drastie than. this: 


proposed law, and if it had been enacted the President of the 


United States could have done much more to prevent publication 


than he could do under this section as drawn. 

I want to say that F believe in the policy of preserving to the 
citizens and to the newspapers the right to criticize the actions 
of the Government and of its officials, and it was with that 
purpose that the committee wrote the proviso into this section. 

I want to repudiate, too, the suggestion that the newspapers 
have any greater right than the people of this country, or that 
there is any distinction: between the freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech, both of them resting upon the same ground. 
The mere fact that the Constitution states tha“ we shall pass 
no law abridging freedom of speech or of the press does not 
mean and never has meant that we could pass no law punish- 
ing certain violations of the right of printing and speaking. 

Justice Story, defining liberty of the press says: 

That every baye a right to write, and print bis 
ations upon eo gery 9 —— n any prior — 
so always that he does not injure any other person in his bts, 
parson; property, or reputation; and so always that he does not there- 

y disturb the public peace or attempt to subvert government. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri, in Ex Parte Harrison (212 

Mo., 88), said: : 


The constitutional liberty of speech and of press nts the right 
to freely utter and publish whatever a citizen may desire, and to. be 

rotected in so doing, provided always. that such publications are not 
. obscene, seditious, or scandalous in their character, 80 
that they become an offense against the public and by their malice 
„and falsehood injuriously affect the character, reputation, or pecuniary 
interest of individuals, 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman allow 
me to suggest the: distinction between freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press—that the freedom of speech. has reference 
to an individual, while freedom of the press is the right en- 
joyed not only by the press and publishers of the country but 
it is a right to which the people of the country are entitled, 
a universal right, andi that there should be freedom of the 
press in order that the people themselves may get together. 

Mr: IGOE. I think they both rest upon: the same principle. 
Now let me rend from the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of Robertson v. Baldwin (165 U. S., 


P. 275, L. C. 281): 

The law is perfectly well settled that the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution, commonly known as the Bill of Rights, were not 
intended to lay down any novel principles of government, but simply 
to embody certain guaranties and immunities which we had inherited 
from our English ancestors, and which had from time immemorial 
been subject to certain well-recognized exceptions arising from the ne- 
cessities of the case. In incorporating these principles into the 
fundamental law there was no intention of disregarding the exceptions, 
which continued to be recognized: as if they had been formally ex- 
pressed. Thus the freedom of speech and of the press does. not permit 
the publication of libels, blasphemous or indecent articles, or ather 
publications injurious to public morals or private reputation; the right 
to keep and bear arms is not infringed by laws prohibiting the carry- 
ing of concealed weapons, 

There is a case from the State courts of New York, which is 
a famous case, and I haye no doubt the gentleman. from New 
York is familiar with it. I want to read from it briefly. It is 
a case of The People v. Most (171 N. Y., 423). The gen- 
tleman’s State undertakes to protect the freedom. of speech and 
the freedom of the press. In that case Most had published some 
article in an anarchistic paper, and in the course of the de- 
cision the Supreme Court of the State of New York said, re- 
ferring to this provision of the Constitution: 

While the right to publish is thus sanctioned and secured, the abuse 
of that right is excepted from. the protection of the Constitution, and 
authority to provide for and punish such abuse is left to the legislature. 
The punishment of those who publish articles which tend to corrupt 
morals, induce crime, or destroy organized society is essential to the 
security of freedom and the- stability of the State. While all the 
agencies of government—executive, legislative, and judicial—can not 
abridge the freedom of the press, the legislature may control and the 
courts may punish the licentiousness of the press. 


And again, in the same decision, the court says of the con- 
stitutional provision :- 


It places no restraint upon the power of the legislature to punish 
the publication of matter which is injurious to soeiety according to the 
standard, of the common law. It does not deprive the State of the 
primary right of self-preservatidn 

It does not sanction unbridled license nor anthorize the publication 
of articles Roepe the commission of murder or the overthrow of 
government by force: All commentators. contrast the liberty of the 
press with its licentiousness and condemn as not sanction by the 
constitution of any State appeals designed to des the reputation 
of the citizen, the peace of society, or the existence of government. 


In the ease of State v. McKee (73 Conn., 18), a decision was 
rendered in à prosecution brought under an act making i a 


criminal offense: to. sell or offer to sell, lend, or give a paper 
principally made up. of criminal news, police reports, stories of 
lust and crime. It was held that the act did not violate a consti- 
tutional provision that no law should be passed to restrain lib- 
erty of speech or freedom of the press. The court said: 


The right to discuss public matters stands in part on the Ne 
of that right to the Le aga of a government by the people, but wit! 

this exception: The gat of eyery citizen to. freely express his senti- 
ments on all subjècts stands on the broad principle which supports the 
equal right of all to exercise gifts of property and 3 in erg pur- 
suit im life; in other words, upon the essential principles of civil 
liberty as reco by our Constitution. Every citizen has an equal 
right to use his menta) endowments, as well as his property, in any 
harmless 5 or manner; but he has: no. right to use them so as 
to injure his: fellow citizens or to end r the vital interests of society. 
Immunity in the mischievous use is as inconsistent with civil liberty as 
prohibition of the harmless use. Both arise from the equal right of 
all to protection of law in the enjoyment of individual freedom of 


action, which is the ultimate fundamental principle. 
T contend! that if the Government can pass a law punishing’ 


a libel, if it can pass a law punishing Most for putting into a 
paper anarchistie sentiments, certainly laws can be passed that 
will preteet the very Government which undertakes, to. guar- 
antee to the individual these very rights of free speech and 
press. And so there are restrictions on the liberty of the press; 
and when the gentleman from New York says that these pro- 
posed regulations are unconstitutional, I can not agree with 
bim. I believe they are constitutional. As to whether or not 
it is wise, whether or not it is the best policy, that, of course, 
is a question for the Congress to decide. 

I regret that it is necessary to pass laws to prohibit the publi- 
cation of these things, but I believe that a majority, in fact 
nearly all, of the newspapers of this country are in. favor of 
some regulation that will prevent publication of certain infor- 


mation. 


Now, I beg to submit to this House that the newspaper 
owner who intends to obey the Inw, whe has been obeying this 
voluntary censorship, ought to ask for some such law as this 
for his own protection. Because if there is no law, there can 
be no punishment of any violation of these restrictions, and the 
law-abiding newspaper and those who want to abide by renson- 
able rules that will be adopted will be handicapped by those 
newspapers that do not want to obey the restrictions. I believe 
that we ought to try and write the-seetion so that freedom of 
criticism of the acts of the Government and officials may be 
preserved, and we ought to try and fix it so that only those 
publications of things respecting the national defense that will 
be useful to the enemy will be prohibited. 

The strange thing about it is this. Newspapers a week ago 


were insisting that we had to pass the measure recommended 


by those in charge during: the emergency here, while to-day they 
express dissatisfaction or distrust of the same officials: who 


would pass upon some things that will affect their rights in 


some small degree. We all have to give up during the war some 
privileges that have been dear to us. I believe we must put 
this power in the hands of some one. The moment you try to 
write into the statute things you want to prohibit, just thut 
moment you get into difficulty, because no man can say what 


muy be necessary to be prohibited to-morrow. And so whiie I 
have given my approval and sanction, to this measure, I would 


be glad if seme one could submit am amendment that will make 
it clearer, if possible, that the individual and the: newspapers. 
ean have the freedom of criticizing the conduct of affairs by 
Government officials. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think this section should apply to peace as well as to wur. 
Why not leave it to the judgment of the President as to what 
shall be published in a time of peace? 

Mr. IGOE. I do not knew whether the gentieman asks that 
in a sarcastie vein. or not. 

Mr. WALSH.’ No; I am asking the gentleman. to state the 
reason for the position that he takes. 

Mr. IGOK: There are a good many powers that I would 
give to the President in time of war that I would not give him 
in time of peace. The gentleman will find, and so will the rest 
of us before we get through, that he will have to plaee more 
responsibility on the President, or some one else, if we are 
going to carry on a war successfully. As the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE] said a little while ago, there are many 


things, many powers that we will have to give to the President 


in this war in order to be successful. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOR. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I take it from the gentleman’s remarks 
that he conceives the measure to be somewhat too drastic, and 
to embrace more than it ought. 


Mr. IGOE. I will say that if the President wants to, he can 
go very far under this. language in preventing criticism or in 
preventing the publication of news, but he could not go as far 
us he could have gone if the suggestion of the New York news- 
papers had been written into the law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not interested in the New York 
newspapers, I am interested in something greater than the 
newspapers, I am interested in the question of suppressing the 
privileges of the press. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman must remember that anything 
that affects the newspaper will affect the individual. When I 
speak of the rights of the newspaper I am speaking of the 
rights of the gentleman’s constituents, all governed by the same 
section. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did the committee gather any informa- 
tion that was justified in taking this drastic stand? 

Mr. IGOE. The Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
asked the Congress to write some such law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A very feeble justification. 

Mr. IGOE. Then we have had a very feeble justification for 
many things that we have done within the last few weeks. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And you will live to regret it. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. DILLON. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks that Congress can delegate to the Executive the power 
to say what shall constitute a’ crime when Congress does not 
know what it is, and can Congress fix a penalty for something 
that it does not know what it is? 

Mr. IGOE. I will say that there is no question about the 
constitutionality of that delegation. The gentleman from North 
Carolina will address himself to that particular phase of this 
discussion later. 

Congress says in this proposed statute that the publication 
of certain information that might be useful to the enemy shall 
be an offense, and it leaves to the President the right to say 
what information in his opinion will be useful and ought to be 
prohibited. 

Mr. DILLION. I would not doubt it if Congress made speci- 
fications, a bill of particulars, and then allowed the President 
to issue his proclamation in reference to those specifications. 

Mr. IGOE. I will say to the gentleman that the Supreme 
Court has passed upon that question, and I do not think there 
is any question about the constitutionality of that particular 
feature. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Missouri has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Icor was granted leave to extend 
his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE]. 5 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the committee 
on Monday went over the provisions of this bill very fully and 
very carefully, and the debate has disclosed the fact that there 
are but few provisions of the bill which really have received any 
serious opposition. The principal opposition, as I understand 
the debate as it has run along thus far, is directed against sec- 
tion 4 of the first title of the bill. Some of the legal questions 
arising out of that section have been discussed by the gentle- 
man who preceded me—the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Icor]—and, without attempting to repeat what he has no doubt 
better said, I shall confine myself to a few other aspects of that 
section, and particularly with reference to the question asked 
him at the conclusion of his argument. 

Section 4, as I read the section, attempts to do certain things, 
It attempts to give the President power in time of war, or when 
war is threatened, to issue a proclamation promulgating certain 
rules and regulations relating to the national defense, and 
those rules and regulations are limited’ by the further stipula- 
tion that they must relate to what would be useful to the 
enemy. When the question is asked, “ Why not make a similar 
regulation in time of peace?” the answer is apparent upon the 
face of the section that there is nothing that would be useful to 
the enemy in time of peace. Therefore what is provided for in 
this section is that the President, who is also, under the Consti- 
tution, Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, shall have the further authority to issue his 
proclamation relating to the subject matter of the section. 

The gentleman from New Jersey |Mr. PARKER] referred to a 
principle of constitutional law which to my mind has received 
the sanction of the Supreme Court, and that is this: The Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy has certain 
constitutional rights, of which Congress can not deprive him. As 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy he can prepare plans 
for purposes of common defense and can execute them and, with 
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reference to the performance of these duties, Congress can not 
deprive him. Therefore while Congress has the power, as I view 
it, under the Constitution to declare war, to appropriate funds, 
which is its duty, the execution of the duties placed upon the 
President as Commander in Chief is within his constitutional au- 
thority; and within his constitutional authority, therefore, he 
would have the right to punish whatever would be contrary to the 
usages of military law. It would be highly improper, it would 
seem to me, to vest a divided authority over the subject you are 
treating in this section. It all ought to be vested in one person, 
because the line of division between his authority as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and the authority vested in Congress to 
make rules and regulations for the government of the Army and 
Navy has not been defined in the Constitution, and therefore it 
might be difficult to say where the line of division lies. There- 
fore, and wisely it seems to me, under this section these powers 
are vested in the same person that the Constitution makes Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. This concrete state- 
ment of what I understand the law to be was stated by the 
Supreme Court in ex parte Milligan, where that court said: 

Congress has the power not only to raise and support and govern 
armies but to declare war, It has, therefore, the power to provide by 
law for carrying on war. This power necessarily extends to all legis- 
lation essential to the 1 of war with vigor and success, except 
such as interferes with the command of the forces and the conduct of 
campaigns. That power and duty belong to the President as Commander 
in Chief. Both ese powers are derived from the Constitution, but 
neither is defined by that instrument. Their extent must be determined 
by their nature and the principles of our institutions. 

What are the nature and what are the principles of our in- 
stitutions are left vague in the Constitution and they are 
left vague in the decision of the Supreme Court. In order to 
prevent any divided authority upon this subject, it seems to me 
that it is the purpose of the section to vest it in one single au- 
thority who can properly exercise it. 

A question was asked the gentleman who preceded me as to 
whether or not the power to promulgate these rules and regu- 
lations that are mentioned in this section is not a delegation 
of legislative authority to the President beyond the power of 
Congress. That question, it seems to me, has also been decided 
by the Supreme Court. In no real sense, as the Supreme Court 
has said, in the promulgating of these rules and regulations is 
the President exercising any legislative authority. All that he is 
doing is carrying out what Congress has already said. Con- 
gress has said in the statute, if it is enacted, what the policy 
of Congress shall be with reference to it. He is authorized to 
promulgate rules and regulations with reference to the national 
defense, and what would be useful to the common enemy, but 
that is leaving to him details which are administrative in their 
character, and not legislative. ; 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. By this section, as I understand it, Congress 
itself does not prohibit the publication of information which 
may be useful to the enemy. There is no prohibition in the 
section as I read it? 

Mr. STEELE. No. 

Mr. MANN. So that it is left to the President whether there 
shall be a prohibition. 

Mr. STEELE. It is said there may be a prohibition—— 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is left to the President whether there 
will be a prohibition. 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If this is not legislation I do not know what 
legislation is. 

Mr, STEELE. If the gentleman will read the section care- 
fully : 

Mr. MANN. Well, I have read it carefully a dozen times, 
and that is probably more than any member of the committee. 

Mr. STEELE. The policy that is enacted by Congress and 
what is prohibited by the section is this, that the conveying or 
publication of information relating to the national defense which 
will be useful to an enemy ; that is the thing that is prohibited. 

Mr. MANN. There is nothing prohibited by the section. I 
have had occasion to draw a good many laws now on the statute 
books where violation of regulations is made a misdemeanor 
and penalized, but in every case Congress has first declared 
that such thing is prohibited, and then provided for regulation 
or provided that under regulation that prohibition may be 
removed. I do not think the gentleman can find on the statute 
books anywhere a single provision of law that leaves to an 
executive the authority to determine whether a thing shall 
be a misdemeanor or penalized or not. 

Mr. STEELE. Is the gentleman familiar with the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of the United States against 
Grimaud, given in Two hundred and twentieth United States? 
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Mr. MANN. I am not as familiar with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court as I am with legislation, and I have been all 
over these decisions in the preparation of legislation. 

Mr. STEELE. If the gentleman recalls that decision, Congress 
enacted a statute which vested in the Secretary of Agriculture 
power to make rules and regulations with reference to forest 
lands of the country. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. STEELE, I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Conceding now what the gentle- 
man says is correct, that there is a constitutional power which 
the gentleman mentions, does the gentleman think it is ad- 
visable for a legislative body to try to vest some other depart- 
ment of the Government with legislative authority such as this 
in time of peace? 

Mr. STEELE. This does not deal with time of peace, that is 
a question entirely outside; what I am discussing—— 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Then the only reason the gentle- 
man would give is that it is in time of war, is that true? 

Mr. STEELE. I wish to say to the gentleman that Congress 
has exercised that right and that power from the beginning of 
this Government, You will find in the case of Field v. Clark 
(143 U, S.), with reference to a provision in the tariff act of 
1890 conferring upon the President power to make proclamation 
that wherever any foreign country should not give the same 
rates as the United States gave to it, or reciprocal rates, 
the President shall issue a proclamation, and then certain 
regulations should exist between those countries, and in that 
case the Supreme Court reviewed the history of legislation upon 
this subject showing that from the very beginning of the his- 
tory of the Goyerninent Congress vested such powers in the 
various departments of the Government, 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. Does not the gentleman believe, 
however, that it is always advisable when you are making a 
penalty for the violation of a certain act that it is always ad- 
visable to write not only the terms of the crime but the penalty 
in the statute rather than leave it to some one to issue regu- 
lations from time to time? 

Mr. STEELE. In answer to the gentleman I will say that the 
penalty is particularly set forth in this section. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; but the crime is not. 

Mr. STEELE. The crime, to my mind, is. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not think so. 

Mr. STEELE. The President’s rules and regulations must 
be confined to the language of the section which has reference 
to the national defense. 5 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think the gentleman will agree 
with me that the crime is defined from time to time by the 
Executive for which the regulation is issued 

Mr. STEELE. If the gentleman will pardon me, when the 
gentleman interrupted me I was about to explain the decision 
of the United States v. Grimaud. In that case Congress con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture the power to promul- 
gate rules and regulations upon the subject of forest lands. The 
Secretary did promulgate them. In that same statute Congress 
provided the penalty as is attempted to be provided in this 
section, and under that. section the violator of those rules and 
regulations was indicted in the Federal court, and the case was 
taken to the Supreme Court, and the constitutionality of the 
provision was assailed in the Supreme Court, and the act was 
there sustained as a valid piece of legislation, so that, so far 
as any attempt is concerned to assail this statute on the 
ground that it delegates legislative authority under these va- 
rious decisions. that contention must fall. I wish also to say 
for the information of the gentleman that in the debate in the 
Senate upon the provisions of the espionage bill before them 
the cases that I have referred, to, or some of them at least, 
were also referred to as suflicient. authority to sustain this 
provision. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. I Will. 

Mr. WALSH. In reference te the case the gentleman stated, 
was it not a fact that the Government owned the lands, one of 
the essential elements in the trial and decision of that case, 
and this is not at all similar? 

Mr. STEELE. I said awhile ago it had relation to forest 
lands 

Mr. WALSH. Owned by the Government. 

Mr. STEELE: T do not see that makes any difference, be- 
eause the same provision practically is in the pure-food laws 
and various other laws where similar authority is conferred upon 
departinents of the Government, 
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Mr. WALSH. But in those lines there is a direct prohibition 
included in the law by the Congress, is there not? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I drew the 
pure-food law as it stands, and it is directly contrary to the 
theory of this section 4. 

Mr. STEELE. I do not propose to contradict the statement 
of the gentleman on the subject, but commend to him the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. It lays down a general principle, 
it seems to me, which can not be gotten away from. 

Sere SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentléman has 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will somebody yield to the gen- 
tleman enough time so that he can answer a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
STEELE] desire more time? 

Mr. STEELE. I am quite ready to answer a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is it the contention of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that Congress has at any time dele- 
gated or the Supreme Court has confirmed the proposition that 
Congress may delegate the power to any executive body to 
make regulations with respect to either crimes or punishment? 

Mr. WEBB. Will my friend let me read from a statute which 
is included in the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
on the subject? It is in the Two hundred and twentieth United 
States, in the Grimaud case, which my friend has just cited. 

Mr. STEELE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEBB. It says: z 

It was also declared that the Secretary may make such rules and 
regulations and establish such service as will insure the objects. of 
such reservation, namely, to regulate their eccupancy and use and to 
preserve the forests thereon from destruction; and any violation of the 
provisions of this act or such rules and regulations shall be punished,” 
as is provided in section 5888, chapter 3, page 1044, of the Re 
Statutes as amended. 

Now, the Supreme Court held that that was a valid statute 
and held a man liable to punishment for violating the rules and 
regulations made by the Secretary. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But in that case did not the act 
itself prohibit the act complained of? 

Mr. WEBB. In that case it left the Secretary to make rules 
and regulations and provided that a violation of the rules and 
regulations should be a criminal offense, and the Supreme Court 
sustained the rule 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is, provided, of course, 
that the rules and regulations simply construed the act itself 
rather than that the regulations constituted a crime which was 
committed? 

Mr. WEBB. That is the language of the statute, and I will ex- 
plain later the interpretation which the Supreme Court gave it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit a question in refer- 
ence to that? 

Mr. WEBB. Of course. 

Mr. MANN. The Constitution provides that Congress shall 
have power to make the needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States. Now, the gentleman may be able to correct me, but E 
have always understood when Congress made the rule that the 
Secretary of Agriculture might make rules and regulations that 
Congress was confined to its authority under the Constitution, 
because the Government owned the property; and that the same 
rule did not apply to the general criminal statutes. i 

Mr. WEBB. I think if my friend will read this decision he 
will not find such distinction made. : 

Mr. AUSTIN. May I ask the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary a question? . 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want to call his attention to an editorial 
which appeared in the New York American—— 

Mr. WEBB. I would not want to yield for the reading of an 
editorial. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 
read the editorial and if the statements contained therein are 
true? 

Mr. WEBB. I have read it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What does the gentleman say as to that? 

Mr. WEBB. My revollection is it does not refer to section 4. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am asking if it is well founded or not. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think the editorial mentions specifically 
any section of this bill. It is general criticism of a censorship: 

Mr. AUSTIN. What does the gentleman say about the gen- 
eral editorial criticism of the bill? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think it is justified at all. I think the 
editor there is criticizing the censorship as put into effect in 
Great Britain. So far as I am able to see, he has not pointed 
out a single line of this bill to which he objects. It is more of 
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‘a general criticism against a censorship at large, instead of 
pointing out definitely the language of this bill he objects to. 

| Mr. AUSTIN. I have just read it hurriedly here. It says 
that, while this original bill has been amended, that the amend- 
ments do not save it from the criticism it makes. 

| Mr, WEBB. That is the opinion of the New York American. 
There are many other great papers that say it does, such as 
the New York World and other great papers, that are willing 
to abide by the section. The newspapers of this country that 
‘are patriotic—and I believe that most of them are—ought to 
be willing to help the President to prevent the publication of 
things that would be of benefit to the meny in this great 
conflict. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the daily press of the contitry in whole 
or in part approve the bill now under consideration? 

Mr. WEBB. I can not answer that question, of course. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Can the gentleman name any leading metro- 
politan paper which advocates and indorses the. pending bill? 
I am seeking information. 

Mr. WEBB. I read in my general statement on Monday 
afternoon an editorial from the New York World commending 
section 4 as presented by this committee. The trouble with 
most of the papers is that they are referring to the bill pre- 
sented in February and reintroduced at this special session of 
Congress, and not this bill before us now, as presented by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 2 

Mr. AUSTIN. This seems to be aimed at the present bill. 
Does the gentleman recall any other paper than the New York 
World? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not recall any paper that is condemning it. 
I know there is a great effort being made to organize a propa- 
ganda among the newspapers to oppose this bill. I do not see 
why the newspapers should not “take their medicine” in a 
great fight like this as well as other people. Why they shoula 
desire to publish information that the Commander in Chief of 
the Nation says is useful to the enemy is more than I can 
understand. 

They have been demanding of us, and insisting on it for these 
many months past, that we stand by the President, insisting 
that he knows more about all these things than Members of 
Congress, and now when we go to give him the power to say 
that they shall not publish certain things useful to the enemy 
they say we should not pass such measure. I believe in apply- 
ing the same yardstick to these men just the same as to any 
other ordinary men in this country. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the gentleman contend that this bill is 
an abridgment of the freedom of the press? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not believe it is. It is not an abridgment 
of the freedom of the press unless the press is determined upon 
destroying the Government. It is a crime to publish scandalous 
matter now, and it is punishable by law, and if you can stop 
newspapers in the exercise of their “ rights ” freely to print such 
matter and prohibit them from publishing scandalous matter, 
why not stop them from publishing things that will be useful 
to the greatest enemy in time of war? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am not assuming that the press of this 
country is going to publish anything which will endanger the 
safety or the interests of this country. 

Mr. WEBB. Neither am I; and I think, therefore, the news- 
papers ought not to be “ kicking.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. But I do not believe in applying a radical 
remedy here to the friends of the Republic and going out of our 
way to say in advance that we anticipate that they are going to 
say or do something which will embarrass or injure the 
Republic. 

Mr. WEBB. You might then say that no man will violate 
the law. The criminal law is made with an intent to catch the 
criminal. This law is made only to catch the man who wants 
to publish information that will be useful to the enemy and 
hurtful to our country. No newspaper ought to be allowed to 
do it, even if they should want to do it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. For more than one hundred years we have not 
had to anticipate that we would have to have a criminal law in- 
fringing the freedom of the press. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; and we have never had the necessity of 
fighting an enemy 4,000 miles away, and we never before issued 
a loan of $7,000,000,000. Many things exist now that did not 
exist 100 years ago, and considering all the powers of com- 
munication possessed by our enemy in this country it seems 
to me that the newspapers ought to hail with delight our at- 
tempt here to lay down a rule that would apply to all, instead 
of allowing one newspaper here and there, with a tip or an 
inside track, to get information that others would not get and 
which would be useful to the enemy. 


Mr. AUSTIN. We have had many wars. -We had the Revo- 
lutionary War, and the War of 1812, and the Civil War, and the 


War with Spain in 1898, and we never yet have found it neces- 


sary to put such a law on the statute books, abridging the free- 
dom of the press. The press of this country is absolutely loyal, 
to the country and to the administration. . It is the one agency 
in this country which has aroused public sentiment in favor of 
military preparedness and the passage of the conscript bill. 
No agency has had more to do with the passes, of that measure 
than the press of the country. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. ; ; 7 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman believe that the press 
of this country has changed materially in the last few years? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I do. 

Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman- yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL, I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. The language of the bill is, “ The President may prohibit 
the publishing of any information which in his judgment” is 
not so-and-so. Now, I would like to ask the gentleman if that 
constitutes any abridgment of the freedom of the press? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I think not; absolutely not. 

Mr. RANDALL. I heard the gentleman answer the question 
several times, and he has always said, “I think not,” 

Mr. WEBB. I am only expressing my opinion, as I gather 
it from the Constitution and the adjudicated cases. I am not 
a dogmatist. I may be wrong, but that is my opinion. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I wish to ask a brief ‘question. 
I would like to have the gentleman answer in his own way. 
An editorial appeared in to-day’s Times on this bill. Lou will 
find it in the second column. I read: 

As Senator Bora has pointed out, under this espionage bill citizens 
would be imprisoned not for violating the law but for violating “ regu- 
lations.” And the President, or those to whom he might delegate the 
power, could make any regulations, 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Have you any authority that would warrant 
Congress in undertaking to delegate to the President the power 
to define what constitutes a crime? Have you examined that 
special feature? 

Mr. WEBB. No. We do not do that in this section. We 
make the violation of the prohibition, which we authorize him 
to make, a crime. . 

Mr. GORDON. The President defines the prohibition? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. In answer to that let me read what this 
report, United States, 220, says: 

In the nature of things it was impracticable for Congress to provide 
general regulations for these various and varying details of manage- 
ment. Each reservation had its peculiar and special features, and in 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to meet these local conditions 
Congress was merely conferrin 1 functions upon an 
agent, and not delegating to h legislative power. The authorit 
actually ven was much less than what has been granted to municipall- 
ties by virtue of which they make by-laws, ordinances, and regulations 
for the government of towns and cities. 

It has been done often. I have here a collation of a dozen 
different statutes, where the Congress of the United States has 
left matters to the President, “if, in his opinion,” the public 
good would require; has left it to the President “if, in his 
judgment,” the laws are not equitable in a foreign country, or 
“if, in his opinion,” so-and-so is required. From the very 
foundation of the Government to the present time the Con- 
gress has always left the execution of the laws and the mak- 
ing of rules and regulations in the discretion of the President 
and the heads of the departments if, in their opinion, it ought 
to be done. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr, Speaker, does the gentle- 
man say Congress has ever given the President the power to 
make rules or regulations the violation of which would send a 
man to the penitentiary? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. The Post Office-laws are full of such 
regulations, and I just read one of them a moment ago. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to my friend from South Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I understand that Congress prohibits by 
this section, under penalty, the publication of anything that 
will. be beneficial to the enemy, and merely delegates to the 
President the determination and declaration of what will be 
detrimental. Is not that what the law will be? 
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Mr. WEBB. That is the point exactly. : 

Mr. STEVENSON. That the creation of the crime is by the 
nct of Congress, and the designation of what is detrimental 
to the country and beneficial to the enemy is left to the 
President. 

Mr. WEBB. Absolutely. Now, quoting further from this 
opinion, which is very exhaustive—and I hope gentlemen who 
have doubt about this law will get it and read it—the court, 
citing Field against Clark, in One hundred and forty-third 
United States, says: 

The legislature can not delegate its power to make a law, but it 
can make a law to delegate a power to determine some fact or state 
of things upon which the law makes, or intends to make, its own 
action peno “To deny this would be to stop the wheels of govern- 
ment, There are many things — which and useful legislation 
must depend which can not be own to the lawmaking power, and 
must therefore be a subject of inquiry and determination outside of 
.the halls of legislation. 

Justice Lamar cites a dozen different cases to sustain that 
point of view. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. WEBB. No, sir. 

Mr. MASON, Fields against Clark is the tariff case. 

Mr. WEBB. That is the tariff case—yes—but the quotation 
of it is in the Grimaud case, in Two hundred and twentieth 
United States, which I am reading from. 

Mr. RANDALL. That does not cover the point I raised. 

Mr. WEBB. No; but there is a double question here. One 
of my friends has got one end of it and the other tho other. 
The first question is whether Congress can pass a law—not 
leaving it to the President at all to“ pass a law ”—prohibiting 
the press of this country from publishing information which 
will be useful to the enemy. Now, can we do that? That is 
the plain question—whether or not you can limit “freedom of 
speech ” in that way. If Congress can not do it, then we will 
cut out this section. If there is any gentleman who thinks that 
in a vital conflict like the one in which we are engaged the 
press of the country has the right to publish information 
useful to our enemy, and that we can not stop it, then all I 
have to say is that I am of a different opinion. Tiat is the 
first question, whether we can constitutionally prohibit that, 
and I submit that I do not think any good lawyer will say 
we can not. 
matter and immoral stuff, with all this “ freedom of the press” 
that is demanded, then why can we not prohibit the publication 
of information that will be useful to the enemy in the life-and- 
death struggle in which this country is soon to be engaged? It 
is absurd to argue the negative. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. There is no question about the 
right, so far as Congress is concerned; but the question is, Can 
Congress delegate that power to the President or to anybody 
else? 

Mr. WEBB. I am trying to answer one question at a time. 
My friend from California [Mr. RANDALL], I understood, took 
the position that we have no power to abridge the freedom of 
the press in the way I have just stated. Is not that what my 
friend means? 

Mr. RANDALL. Oh, no; but you can not give the power to 
the President to say that in his judgment—— 

Mr. WEBB. One at a time. If you have got the power, first, 
to abridge the freedom of speech by passing such a law, if we 
agree on that, the next question is whether we can leave the 
section as it is written and leave it to the President of the 
United States to determine what information will be harmful 
to the Government and useful to the enemy and therefore make 
its publication a crime. There are two propositions in section 4, 
and if we are all agreed on the first proposition—and we now 
seem to be—that the liberty of the press is not so sacred that 
we can not prohibit it from publishing matter that is useful to 
the enemy, we have got by the first step. Then the next step 
is whether under the decisions for the last hundred years we 
have the right to delegate to the President—if you say it is a 
delegation—to decide what information would be useful to the 
enemy, and then iet Congress step in and say that such in- 
formation shall not be published. I contend that there are 
dozens of cases decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States that uphold that view of this proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman stated in answer to a ques- 
tion, and just now has repeated it, that this bill by its terms 
prohibits the publication of information useful to the enemy 
and delegates to the President only the power to determine 
what character of information he deems will be useful to the 
enemy. I would like to have the gentleman point out where in 
this bill there is any prohibition against the publication of in- 
formation useful to the enemy. 


Is that the tariff case? 


If we can prohibit the publication of scandalous: 


Mr. WEBB. It is in the proclamation of the President 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh! 

Mr. WEBB. We do not prohibit the publication of informa- 
tion useful to the enemy, for we do not know what information 
is useful to the enemy, and therefore we delegate to the Presi- 
dent the power to determine what information it is, and then, 
if it is published. we make the publication a crime. N 

Mr. LENROOT. Then if Congress does not prohibit thàt, 
but delegates to the President the power to do it—in other 
words it delegates to the President the power to make a law. 

Mr. WEBB. No; if the President does not make any procla- 
mation which is in the nature of a public statute, then there is 
no information which is prohibited from being published. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield further, because 
we all want information about this? , 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. There are two cases, one the case of Field 
against Clark, which the gentleman has referred to. In Field 
against Clark the sole power given to the President was to de- 
termine facts, and upon the determination of facts by him, then 
the law of Congress operated in reference to reciprocity. 

Mr. WEBB. That is what we do in this section, gite him 
the power to determine whether or not the information will be 
useful to the enemy. That is for him to determine. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but in Field against Clark the law gave 
to the President the power to determine whether a certain fact 
existed. To make this case parallel we have first to prohibit 
the publication of information useful to the enemy and then 
properly to delegate to the President to determine the character 
of the information. : 

In the other case the gentleman is aware that those deci- 
sions were sustained on the ground that Congress had declared 
a general policy that it is impossible for Congress to follow 
in all the details, and therefore the Congress could delegate to 
the Secretary of the Interior or to the Agricultural Department 
the power to make rules and regulations to carry out the pur- 
pose of the law, but nowhere did it sustain the right to delegate 
to the Secretary of the Interior the power to make the law or 
make the prohibition. 

Mr. WEBB. Exactly what the committee did do; it gave to 
the Secretary of the Interior the power to make rules and regu- 
lations, and whoever violated them would be guilty of a criine. 

I want to say this: That if you want to undertake to desig- 
nate the character of all information that you want to pro- 
hibit the newspapers publishing during the entire war, put it 
in the bill and see where you find yourself. 

Mr. GORDON. Do you require the President to specify the 
character of the information or disclosures which would render 
the offender amenable to the law? 

Mr. WEBB. I think he would be required to describe the 
character of the information. 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, the character; would he not have to 
describe the act? 

Mr. WEBB. No; he would not. 

Mr. GORDON. Then the person would never know whether 
he was violating the law or not. 

Mr. WEBB. He would designate information for national 
defense, movement of troops, movement of vessels, the estab- 
lishment of forts, laying of mines, and a hundred other things 
that you can not think of and I could not think of, and that is 
why we think best to leave the character of the information to 
the President. If you want to specify these things, go ahead 
and put them in and see how deep water you get into. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CHANDLER òf New York. I want to ask the gentleman 
if he does not think that the great danger in prohibiting the 
right of the press to publish certain things is not the coustitu- 
tional question, but is it not this, to give to one person, be he 
President of the United States or not, the power to shut out the 
light of publie opinion? 

Mr. WEBB. I admit that it is a great power to give anybody. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Is it not too great a power 
to give one man? 

Mr. WEBB. It is a great power to give one man to send 
boys away from the United States to death and battle where- 
ever he sees fit to send them—a much greater power than we give 
here. If he abuses the power, we have given the ress right 
in the bill that nothing shall prohibit the criticism of every act 
that he may perform or that you and I may perform. If he 
abuses his powers, the newspapers will have a right and be 
quick to criticize him. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Suppose there was a wheat 
shortage and he sought to prohibit the information of that. 
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Mr. WEBB. If he should determine that it would be useful 
to the enemy, he might prevent it. I want to say that we have 
a President that we can trust. 

Mr: CHANDLER of New York. Yes; but we know the char- 
acteristic feature of the President to change his mind. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman touching 
the word “communicate.” I can understand why you might 
prohibit publishing; you might prohibit any efforts looking to 
publication, but the word “communicate” is very much broader, 
and I am informed is very much broader than the word used in 
a similar act passed in England since the war started. 

Mr. WEBB. I think the act the gentleman refers to provides 
for the prohibition against publishing, communicating, collect- 
ing, recording, or attempting to publish or eliciting information 
concerning so-and-so; it is very broad. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the gentleman will not find in it the 
word “communicate.” What I am calling attention to is the 
fact that “communicate” would seem to embrace any sort of 
communication, whether it led to or was intended to lead to 
publication. It makes it very much broader than perhaps is 
required, 

Mr. WEBB. That was left in the bill under the belief that 
the President of the United States would not prohibit the pub- 
lication and communicating of anything except it was extremely 
vital to the life of the Government. If that was so, nobody 
ought to communicate it to the public. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman does not quite meet the 
point. We can all agree that the President will exercise the 
power wisely, but that does not excuse us from an obligation of 
voting only such power as the necessities of the case demands. 
Now I submit to the gentleman the inquiry as to whether it is 
necessary to embrace in your prohibition any sort of communi- 
cation which would embrace a conversation that might not in 
any way have or be intended to have anything to do with publi- 
cation, which is what you are really aiming at. 

Mr. WEBB. It would be very little profit to prohibit the 
publication of a thing and then let a man verbally go upon the 
stump and proclaim it to the public by word of mouth. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That would be more than a communication. 
The gentleman is assuming that “ communicate” is the only word 
whereby you can define the offense. I suggest that is broader 
than we need. The whole question is a question of degree; 
We are all agreed as to what we desire to do. The whole ques- 
tion is how we shall do it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is there anything in this bill that 
would make it a criminal offense, or would the President have 
the power under the bill to make it a criminal offense to publish 
the fact that some contractor furnished embalmed beef to the 
soldiers. During the Spanish War Mr. Roosevelt and some 
others got up a round robin and denounced that Kind of stuff 
vehemently, and it did a great deal of good. It may have been 
a breach of the military discipline for all that I know, but they 
dragged the matter to the light of day. Now, I want to know 
if there is anything in this bill that would authorize the Presi- 
dent or anybody else to squelch a newspaper from giving that 
kind of information to the American people? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think there is, I will say to my dis- 
tinguished friend. If there were, I would not support it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. One other question. Suppose it 
turned out that some general appointed by the President of the 
United States was undoubtedly incompetent for his command 
and endangering the lives of his soldiers by his incompetency, 
has the President under this proposed law or anyone else the 
right to undertake to squelch the newspapers from publishing 
criticism of that worthless general? 

Mr. WEBB. I think not. We especially preserve that right 
in line 11: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 
restrict any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies 
of the Government or its representatives or the publication of the 
same, 

T think that protects those situations. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used 25 
minutes and has 51 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WEBB. I desire to answer all of the questions I can, 
but I have promised other gentlemen some time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to ask if the gentleman's atten- 
tion has been directed to the fact that this section would cover 
a private conversation or a private letter. For illustration, sup- 
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pose under this section the President should forbid. communicat- 
ing news of the movement of troops, and a squad of soldiers 
should go down the road and a farmer who saw them pass his 
house should say to a neighbor, “I saw a squad of soldiers pass 
this morning,” does the gentleman think that he would be guilty 
and could be punished under this section? 


Mr. WEBB. I do not think so. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. He undoubtedly could be. 

Mr. WEBB. I doubt it very much. De minimis non curat 
lex. That would be too small a matter for the Government to 
take hold of. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that that maxim does not apply in criminal law. 

Mr. RANDALL. Suppose thé President had prohibited the- 


‘publication of information with reference to the movement of. 


this squad of troops from one point to another, under the proviso 
the gentleman has just read the press would still have the right 
to criticize that act, and in criticising that act necessarily they 
would give the information as to the movements, would they 
not? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know that they would. 

Mr. RANDALL. Yow provide that the newspapers may criti- 
cize any act. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; any refusal to let the public know certain 
things or the character of things. 

Mr. RANDAL Then the information would be given in 
the act of criticism. € 


Mr. WEBB. I do not think so. I confess that I think our 
friends are “running rabbits,” while we are after the real 
“bear” in this fight, and, of course, you can assume that a bad 
President will do a lot of things, abuse a lot of laws. All laws 
are subject to abuse, but because a man eam be indicted for 
murder when he is not guilty, or for assault when he is in- 
nocent, is no reason why we should not have laws against as- 
sault and murder, and because it is possible to abuse a law like 
this is no reason why we should not bring the law into being. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; for a brief question. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I want to be as brief as I can in recurring 


to the questions of the distinguished gentleman from Missouri 


[Mr. CLank I. Do the last six words in the proviso refer, as I 


assume, to the preceding language of the proviso, or to the lan- 


guage of the section above? If they refer to the proviso, then 
criticism can only be made upon such facts as. are permitted to 
be published. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; of course, that is correct. Otherwise you 
would not need to have any law if you were to allow the criti- 
cism to expose and publish all of the facts and information use- 
ful to the enemy: 

Mr. McCORMICK. Precisely. Then all facts the publication 
of which is forbidden by the President must remain hidden from 
the public. 

Mr. WEBB. That is true, and why not? If the Commander 
in Chief, who is probably more interested in the success of this 
Government than anyone else, says that a fact is useful to the 
enemy, why should you want to publish it in your newspapers? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Because, even confessing the gentleman's 
estimate of his capacity, I still believe that he is, not all wise or 
omnipotent. 

Mr. WEBB. I think the same thing, but I think he is wise 
enough to keep proper facts from these newspapers who want to 
publish everything about the Government, whether useful to 
the enemy or not, when they ought not to be allowed to do it. 

Mr: MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
It is not that we do not desire a law, but does this section afford 
a law? Can the President of the United States make a crime? 
Does not the Congress first have to declare the crime, and then 
you may authorize the President to make rules and regulations 
respecting it? 

Mr. WEBB. We have been discussing that point for the last 
hour. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not desire to discuss it with the gen- 
tleman except to give my opinion. 

Mr. WEBB. I have been reading from several Supreme Court 
opinions on that very question. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But those cases are distinguished from 
this bill. Congress can not empower the President of the United 
States to create, to prescribe a crime; Congress must first pre- 
scribe what is a crime. A crime must be created by law and not 
by proclamation. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. On the same question that was 
asked by the Speaker and was just asked a moment ago, I would 
like to ask. the gentleman from North Carolina if, under the 
provisions of this section, the newspapers would not be pre- 
vented from mentioning an act like the failure of the expedi- 
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tion to the Dardanelles, and if they could not mention the act 
itself, they could not, of course, criticize the President or criti- 
cize the expedition or anything in connection with it. Now, 
certainly nothing better for the English people was done than 
in connection with this particular criticism of the War Depart- 
ment of Great Britain. 

Mr. WEBB. No; I do not think any man would prohibit the 
publication of what the gentleman calls the failure at the Darda- 
nelles. I do not think the President would prohibit or try to 
prohibit it. Now, gentlemen, if this House wants to turn a 
newspaper loose to publish whatever it pleases, in whatever 
manner it pleases, wherever it pleases, and let it go wherever 
it pleases, carrying all sorts of information useful to the enemy, 
the House has the right to do it. We worked over this matter 
yery patiently, and we thought we had a section on which we 
could all agree by allowing a man who is supposed and probably 
has as much interest as any man in making a success of this 
country in this war, to describe these important things that an 
enemy ought not to get hold of and nobody ought to publish. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Just for a question. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
The country has been in war now for a month, I want to ask the 
gentleman under the self-imposed censorship which now exists 
if there has been any publication to his knowledge that would 
give comfort and aid to the enemy? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, I can not answer that. I understand possibly 
some newspapers have violated this agreement. I do not know 
which ones, however; but my friend knows that this agreement 
they made did not bind everybody. Some newspaper may want 
to get a “scoop,” and it will publish a great deal of very 
important stuff that the enemy may desire to see, whereas reli- 
able newspapers will carry out their agreement. But we ought 
to have a law to make the fellow who does not want to do it 
do it, and the newspapers which are willing to keep the censor- 
ship, which they have agreed to now, ought to be willing to 
stand by this “ censorship ” that we have provided in section 4, 
because it will make the other fellow who does not want to obey 
it obey it. Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want really to stand by the committee and 
stand by the administration, but at the same time, in view of 
the criticisms that are made in the public press I want to ask 
the gentleman this question. 

Mr. WEBB. I am perfectly willing to answer. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I desire to ask just this one question. In this 
afternoon's daily Times, in the editorial column, this appears: 

The nations at war in mere have spent about a hundred billions of 
money, have lost millions of lives, have been fighting desperately for 
almost three years, yet free speech still lives among them, 

Every da Worthelifte and a dozen others in England; Harden and a 
hundred others in Germany; representatives of free speech in France. 
Italy, Greece, and even Turkey, print and say that which in the United 
States under the espionage bill would put a man in jail. 

Here is the question: Is that statement correct? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I think not, because there is no espionage 
bill yet, and there will be none until the President of the United 
States by solemn act proclaims that certain character of infor- 
mation would be useful to the enemy and thereby tell the news- 
papers not to publish it. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman yield for one other ques- 
tion? I recognize, and everybody recognizes, the frankness with 
which the gentleman is discussing this bill, but I want to ask 
this question: If it is conceded that there has been no damage 
in this month of war by the newspapers taking the usual 
course whch they have taken, is not there danger of doing more 
harm by the enactment of this section than it would be from 
what infractions there might come—— 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, I think the newspapers are honestly trying 
to carry out the agreement of censorship, but this is intended to 
make them all carry out and have a law to punish the dishonest 
fellow who violates the law. I will ask my friend from Minne- 
sota to yield some of his time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the bill under 
consideration is really a very important measure and it did ap- 
pear to this committee who considered it that it was necessary 
that some such legislation as this ought to be prepared and pre- 
sented to the House for action. The bill, as you will notice, 
covers a great many subjects and, although section 4 of Title I 
appears to be the storm center, there is a vast field of important 
and valuable legislation promulgated in this proposed measure. 
Therefore, however we may differ as to the paragraph which 
has caused this discussion, we ought to remember that the 
country needs at this time this legislation in order that we 
may be properly protected and also because part of it is to ex- 


ist after the war in time of peace and is intended to cover 
those matters which were brought to light immediately prior 
to this state of war upon which we have entered, and which 
seem to be without adequate legislation to enable the Govern- 
ment to take hold of and deal with them. You will notice in 
the bill that the first title covers what has been called the sub- 
ject of “espionage.” I do not know whether the title is a good 
one or not, or whether it fully and clearly expresses what is con- 
veyed by the language of the first part of the bill itself. Sec- 
tion 1, under Title I, is a provision for the punishment of any- 
one obtaining information improperly, or with an improper pur- 
pose behind the obtaining of it. Section 2 is a provision pun- 
ishing the communication or transmission of that information 
to any foreign country or to any country wherein there is in- 
surrection or to either party to the insurrection in such coun- 
try. Section 3 is intended to be a punishment for the violation 
of a trust, and in that connection also where one is intrusted 
with the care and custody of valuable documents or papers it 
is intended to cover and provides for punishing gross negligence 
by which the document or paper is lost or comes into the pos- 
session of those who are not entitled to receive it. In regard 
to the first two sections, the bill differs radically from the one 
that was presented in the House and committed to us for con- 
sideration. 5 

Upon discussion and examination of these sections there was 
written into them that which safeguards the provisions from 
being applied to any innocent person. Some one asked the 
question, “ Could not one be arrested who had maps and plans, 
and so forth, in his possession?” Certainly he might. There 
is no law passed that can prevent a man from being arrested on 
suspicion of a violation of the law. But the vital thing in all 
legislation is to see that no man can be convicted of a crime 
unless certain essential elements of criminality are found in the 
case. 

Now, the committee wrote into these sections what is and 
forever ought to be the qualifying element in almost every 
criminal statute. It is true that with relation to food laws and 
other matters of that character the mere prohibition of a thing 
constitutes a criminal act, whether or not there be any intent 
to do wrong. As, for instance, to forbid the adulteration of 
some article of food that has to be sold to the public. The 
public has a right to have the article just as it is or as it 
ought to be, without the adulteration. And a prohibitive stat- 
ute may be passed which declares that the simple adulteration 
may be an offense, and in that class of cases the question of 
intent is eliminated. 

But the thing that is vital in all other criminal legislation is 
the intent. And the committee has written into these sections 
the necessary requirement of intent. Whoever with intent or 
knowledge or reason to believe that the information to be ob- 
tained is to be used to the injury of the United States—in re- 
spect to any of the matters which follow in that section—shall 
be guilty of a crime and be punished. The touchstone that must 
be applied is with what intent did the man obtain the plans, 
the documents, or the articles, or the information? It must be 
with the intent to injure the United States. And upon whom 
does the burden of proof rest in the trial of such a criminal 
case? It rests upon the Government. 

Some one said, “ You are making it too difficult for the Gov- 
ernment to prove the intent.” I submit you can never make it 
too difficult by the requirement of the prosecution to prove 
every essential element of criminality. It is necessary that 
everything which constitutes the crime shall be proved and the 
burden of proving the intent rests upon the Government in 
every one of these cases, so that no innocent man is imperiled 
by the enactment of this into statute. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The words “with intent” do 
not appear at all in section 4, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Pardon me, but I am coming 
to that. I will not disturb my course of reasoning now. I will 
answer that when I reach it. 

Mr. SWIFT. Is it a statutory regulation that you have to 
prove intent? 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. If this statute read “ who- 
ever obtains any of these documents shall be guilty of a crime,” 
no intent need be proved. But the committee has carefully 
guarded innocent people who might communicate, who might 
obtain a photograph of some public work connected with the 
defense of the country, from being held liable for a criminal act, 
because the Government must prove affirmatively by some act 
or deed or word that the person obtaining it had a guilty pur- 
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pose, to wit, to injure the United States. Now, that applies to 
the first two sections. 

Section 3 has not the intent in it, because it is a breach of 
trust, and the simple requirement there is “ whoever shall will- 


fully and without proper authority” do the things enumerated 
in that section. That furnishes the basis for conviction under 
that section. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Win the gentleman yield 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON (continuing). For me to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that it also punishes gross negligence without 
acting willfully? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I said that. The first part 
is “ whoever willfully communicates or transmits or attempts 
to communicate or transmit the same to any person, or ”"—an- 
other case—“ willfully retains the same or fails to deliver it on 
demand to the person lawfully entitled to receive it,” and then it 
goes on, “or other gross negligence.” There no willfulness is 
charged. The only thing to be proved in this latter respect is 
gross negligence. But you must prove such facts and circum- 
stances as will convince the jury that the article in question 
was lost and its possession parted with through gross negli- 
gence on the part of the man who was intrusted with its cus- 
tody. Surely it is not going too far unger this clause to say 
that the custodian of important documents and papers connected 
with the pubiic defense must exercise care and caution to r 
serve them from being lost? 

Now we come to section 4. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield a moment on section 3? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. How broad is the word “information” in the 
second line? Is it limited by the words that follow it? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. My attention was first called 
in a critical way to that language and the context to-day, and 
it is my purpose to offer an amendment to section 3 of this kind, 
namely, to insert in line 10, on page 35, after the word “ to“ and 
before the word “ control,” the word “or.” Then to strike out 
of line 11, “or being intrusted with any information” and 
insert the word “any.” So that up to this point the paragraph 
would read: 

Whoever. having pomenim of, access to, or control over, 
ment, writing, code signal book, sketch, photograph, piistor Soule 
Fok groin blue print, plan, model, instrument, a — pone or note Telos 
ing to the United States relating to the natio efense— 

And so forth. 

And then to take the words “or being intrusted by any such 
person with any information relating to the national defense“ 
and insert them in the fifteenth line, after the word “ defense.” 
This would make the whole paragraph read down to this point: 

Whoever, having 838 of, access to, or control over, any docu- 
ment, writing, code al book, sketch, photograph, 1 
negative, blue print, plan, eed instrument, appliance, or note, belong- 
ing to, intended for, or under the control of the United States relating 
to the national defense, or being intrusted with any information relating 
to the national defense, willfully and without proper authority com- 
municates— 

And so forth. 

Then I think that section would be perfected att meet the 
objection which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] 
called my attention to here in the House, 

As the language stands, it might be susceptible of misinter- 
pretation. For instance, you could read it, eliminating the 
unnecessary words, “ Whoever having possession of information 
communicates.” A man might receive information from some one 
in the service, a son or a brother, and thus become possessed of 
information relating to the national defense and communicate 
it to some one else, because it says To any other person,” and 
thereby place himself under the condemnation of the act. But 
with these words changed that result enn not be reached, and 
you will have then a consistent and harmonious enactment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman kindly suggest that 
change Again? I did not quite follow it before. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania.. The change is after the word 
“to,” in line 10, insert the word “or”; strike out of line 11 
the words “or being intrusted with any information,” and sub- 
stitute therefor the word“ any“; then, in line 15, after the word 
“ defense,” insert the words “or being intrusted by any such 
person with any information relating to the hational defense.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The words“ any such Lesen if that amend- 
ment should be adopted, would relate back and apply only te 
persons having possession of, access to, control over, these docu- 
ments, writings, note books, and so forth? 


Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose an Army officer intrusted a person 
with some information, but did not have control over these 
various things, and this information had no relation to it. If 
the words “any such person” are used in that connection, it 
would not be a crime. In other words, to make it a crime the 
officer would have to have control over those things, although it 
might have no relation to information that was given out. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That may be. You ean cor- 
rect that if you think there is any loophole there and cover it. 
I think the language, however, as suggested will make that pro- 
vision quite clear and better than it is now, and leave it free 
from a great many of the constructions that might be put upon 
that language. Besides, the section is applied to persons hav- 
ing custody, control, possession, or access to the things enumer- 
ated, and a military officer not having custody, and so forth, and 
giving information could be dealt with, and the person receiving 
the information could be dealt with under the preceding sec- 
tions if there was any guilty intent, and if there was no intent 
to wrong the United States there would not be any crime, and 
there ought not to be any. 

Now, as to section 4, I agree with the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Icor] in what he said in his discussion of the law about the 
constitutional question relating to freedom of speech and of the 
press, for he holds that every Government has the inherent 
power to control the freedom of speech or of the press in de- 
fense of its own life, as well as in defense of a question of the 
health or morals of the community, and that constitutional pro- 
vision must be interpreted always with that thought in mind. 
Already we have exhibits of how the freedom of speech is cur- 
tailed. We have numerous examples of how the freedom of the 
pre 3 restricted, and yet the constitutional provision is not 

olated. 

There are difficulties connected with this section 4, and I do 
not think that there was any unanimity of opinion in regard to 
it on the part of the membership of the Judiciary Committee. 
I believe that those who finally framed: this section and pre- 
sented it to the House presented the very best thought on the 
subject which they could muster at that time. 

It has been debated here as to whether or not a crime is 
denounced by the language of this section, and the question of 
illegal delegated power, as a defect, is also suggested. It seems 
to me that a crime is properly: denounced by the language which 
the committee has used: 

Whoever violates any such prohibition shall be punisheg. 

And the question of delegating power to make rules and 
regulations, the breach of which will constitute a criminal act, 
is too well settled to be questioned. The power is expressly 
given under this section to the President to issue a proclamation 
and to say what, if anything, shall be prohibited from com- 
munication or publication, and this bill declares that whoever 
violates the prohibition shall be guilty of a crime and shall be 
punished. 

But, after all, that point in and of itself, if everything else 
were satisfactory, is a minor matter, for it is easy for us to so 
change the language of this act so that it would meet the objec- 
tions made by gentlemen who have criticized it. Hence we need 
spend no time touching that feature in relation to this section. 

The word “communicating” there, as the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Surrey] said, does present some difliculties 
that might lead to action which you would not wish to have 
taken, or create criminal liability not intended to be within the 
contemplation of this law. 

The words “in his judgment,” in line 7, of page 26, are also 
highly important words. The President may declare by procla- 
mation what “in his judgment” is of such a character that it 
might be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt the gen- 
tleman at that point? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
not just for a moment, 

That brings us to consider what it would be necessary to 
prove if one were to proceed to convict a prisoner accused of a 
violation of this section. 

The first step would be the proclamation of the President, 
and the second to establish what the thing is that has been 
prohibited, and the third would be to establish the publication 
of that thing in the press, and your case is complete. Leaving 
in his judgment“ remain would foreclose the question whether 
or not the thing prohibited “might be useful to the enemy.” 
The jury could not consider that, for the decision of the Presi- 
dent would be final. 

You will notice by this recital of the steps leading to convic- 
tion and the words“ in his judgment.” remaining in the statute 
would take out of the jury trial the offer of proof upon the fact 


I would rather you would 
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as to whether or not the thing communicated or published in 
violation of the President’s proclamation “is useful to the 
enemy.” Perhaps if the words “in his judgment” were stricken 
out it might leave the question to be determined by the jury 
whether or not the thing published after being prohibited was 


a thing that was useful to the enemy. But we have attached 
a proviso to this paragraph which calls for consideration. The 
proviso is an effort to make the section entirely consonant with 
the demands of the Constitution, namely, nothing in this section 
shall be taken to abridge the right of criticism, discussion, and 
comment. I do not quote the words literally, but the sub- 
stance of them. The thought that prevails, in my judgment, 
with respect to that provision, is this: Does not that provision, 
when given its full and complete force and effect, destroy the 
first part of the section? I do not know how the discussion can 
be carried on or the criticism successfully made unless the 
subject of the criticism be disclosed and enter into the discus- 
sion, That would seem to involve revealing the thing pro- 
hibited. 

A great deal has been said about the newspaper press being 
higher and greater than the law. That is aside from the ques- 
tion that we are to consider. Something has been said here 
about what newspaper editorials have expressed upon this sub- 
ject. That is not to be considered by us. We ought to take 
into account only the existing conditions in this state of war, 
to ascertain what evils ought to be corrected by legislation, 
and then proceed to correct them. On the other hand, the appeal 
of the Constitution must come up to every one of us, and I 
would rather a thousand times err on the side of avoiding the 
making of legislation at all than to err on the side of inflicting 
a limitation upon the freedom of speech and the freedom of the 
press, both of which are so essentially necessary to the welfare 
of my country. ; 

There are a number of other things that must be discussed, 
that ought to be discussed, which should not be left to the 
judgment of any one man or set of men as to whether or not 
they should be prohibited. 

The suggestions that have been made on this floor as to the 
treatment of soldiers, how they are fed, clothed, and handled, 
the policy under which the war is being conducted, and a hun- 
dred subjects that would spring to our minds that ought not to 
be prohibited but that ought to be freely discussed for the 
welfare of the country, are subjects of national importance 
whose discussion ought not to be left to any one man or any set 
of men; and it is better to meet whatever evil may ensue from 
the discussion of them than to throttle the discussion and pre- 
vent the airing of evils that exist which will make against the 
welfare of the country and its success in the war. My own 
mind has reached the conclusion with respect to this section, and 
I give notice now, Mr. Speaker, that it is my intention to move 
to strike out of this bill section 4 [applause] and to leave the 
bill in all of its other provisions, with whatever slight amend- 
ments your wisdom may think ought to be made to them, to 
stand as the act of this House. 

I believe at this time that more evil will ensue from the 
enactment of section 4 than any possible good that may come 
by reason of it being written into this law. [Applause.] I have 
tried to show the difficulties that surround its enactment. I 
appreciate what our distinguished chairman has said with ref- 
erence to the work of the committee in endeavoring to frame 
language that would meet the situation. This bill originally is 
not the work of a Member of this House, but it came to us as an 
appeal practically from a coordinate branch of the Government 
for aid in legislation to enable them to meet and successfully 

_ deal with the evils that have been shown to exist. That appeal 
ought to meet with a generous response at our hands, and it was 
in the endeavor to meet the appeal and provide law for treating 
8 part of the difficulty that this bill in its entirety was 
fra Š 

Those who compare them will see that the language of this 
section and the section in the Senate bill have the same diffi- 
culty. If there is no language in this bill denouncing the crime, 
neither is there in the Senate bill, which says that the President 
may prescribe regulations; no proclamation goes forth, but he 
may prescribe regulations, and whoever violates those regula- 
tions covering any of the enumerated matters included in the 
senatorial bill would be guilty of a crime. 

Some one has suggested that we attempt to enumerate in 
this section the things that are forbidden, confining it and 
restricting it to those which are nominated in the law; but any 
man who reflects must concede that it would be impossible to 
thoroughly enumerate all the subjects; that if we begin to 
enumerate they should be set forth and included in the language 
of this section. Hence it is, facing these difficulties, facing 
these uncertainties, facing the question of possibly interfering 


with the right of free speech and a free press, that I am going 
to ask, so far as my voice and reasoning may have influence; 
that the Members of this House join me in eliminating section 4 
from this proposed measure, 

I do not wish to go over all the sections in their order, but I 
think even a casual reading will give to the reader a conception 
of language intended to meet and correct conditions and evils 
that do exist and are not fancied but real. The next title is 
that which relates to vessels in port. Surely this is necessary. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Before the gentleman leaves section 4 I 
would like to ask him does he think that any information re- 
lating to national defense that might be useful to the enemy 
should be published? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not. 

Mr. BATHRICK. If you strike out this section, everybody 
will have a right to publish that, will they not? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. They have the right to-day. 

Mr, BATHRICK. I understand that; but the law is for the 
purpose of prohibiting the right of anyone to communicate in- 
formation to the enemy that might injure the country. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I think anybody who does it 
with a guilty purpose can be caught and dealt with under the 
preceding sections of the bill, and anybody who merely publishes 
matters here at home and does it in the discharge of what seems 
to him to be a duty by way of criticism ought not to be prose- 
cuted nor punished under any portion of the bill. 

I wish to state, in partial answer to this question, something 
that came to my knowledge with relation to the conduct of the 
press at this time. 

A matter of really serious importance became known to some 
of the staff gathering information for publication. Upon the 
request of the head of a department of Government, no publi- 
cation of that fact was made, although practically every news- 
paper in New York, Philadelphia, and Washington knew of the 
instance. 

Another thing: When the St. Louis went out as the first 
armed merchantman, you can recall that there was not a line 
in any paper telling of her departure. Although she was saluted 
as she passed down into New York Bay by the craft that were 
in the harbor, there was not a line to tell the world that she 
had started on her perilous voyage across the sea. I am told 
that in many other respects—yes; in every respect—the press 
of the country has been rendering loyal service in observing 
the requests made to it with respect to publishing things that 
were deemed inadvisable. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will. : 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is quite right in stating that 
the press has put a patriotic censorship on itself. I would like 
to hear the gentleman discuss the difference between a censor- 
ship, so called, which would prevent by black brushing out cer- 
tain articles that appear from day to day, and this general 
proclamation of the President by which a man will know in 
advance that if he publishes certain information he will be 
committing a crime. Which would be the more onerous on the 
press and the more inconvenient to the public? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The censorship would be 
more onerous on the press than this law, because this law re- 
quires the President to issue a proclamation and say that A B 
is prohibited, and the papers would thus know and understand 
that A B is prohibited because it might be of service to the 
enemy. And if the provision is violated, the newspaper must 
answer for that specific thing, of which it had due notice. But 
a bad President could forbid matter so as to prevent our people 
from learning things which they should know. 

When you create a censorship of the press you authorize the 
blue pencil to regulate and control the publications in news- 
papers, which is a decided innovation and would be an infringe- 
ment of the rights and the freedom of the press and a most 
un-American institution. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman and I agree on that—that 
the censorship would be much more onerous and burdensome 
than this law; but has it not become necessary abroad to exer- 
cise the censorship during a period of this war? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I can not answer that, be- 
cause I do not know exactly what the conditions abroad are. 
I know this, however, that the censorship abroad has been the 
subject of severe criticism, and the public unrest to-day is de- 
manding fuller disclosures of everything, and the Government 
will be obliged to yield to that demand, for no man or set of 
men can mantain a position in the face of a united and earnest 
demand of the people of the country. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. McCORMIOK. Before the gentleman concludes—because 
I know the House will be glad to have the benefit of his judg- 
ment—will he not speak of the possibility of enumerating the 
subjects of publication which might be forbidden. The gentle- 
man has considered that question, I know, and his judgment 
will carry weight with the House. I think I disagree with him. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I thought of two ways by 
which the objections to this paragraph might be removed. My 
colleague on the committee, Mr. Votsreap, suggested that prob- 
ably the striking out of the words “in his judgment,” in the 
seventh line, would work a result that would make it accept- 
able. The striking out of those words would not give a remedy, 
but would destroy the strength of the paragraph by leaving 
to the jury to determine whether the fact prohibited would, if 
published. be “ useful to the enemy.“ 

The two ways that occurred to me, however, were these: 
First, to write into this section the question of intent and 
knowledge. Beginning in the eighth line, by striking out the 
word “ violates,” after the word “ whoever,” and inserting the 
words “with intent or knowledge or reason to beileve“ that 
the publishing or attempt to publish or communicate or attempt 
to communicate the forbidden or prohibited things relating to 
the national defense would be not only in the proclamation but 
would be uséful to the enemy. This would make the finding of 
the intent to give out information that might be useful to the 
enemy. 

The difficulty is apparent to anybody, for that would rele- 
gate the whole question to a jury, the jury would determine 
every fact in connection with it, and the probabilities are that 
except in some extreme case that would inflame the public mind 
and drive men away from a cool, calm, deliberate judgment; 
you would never secure a conviction in a case of the violation 
of the prohibition. 

In consequence an attempt to enumerate the things to which 
the right of publication would be restricted would be difficult. 
But I confess that I could not frame language that would satis- 
factorily enumerate to my mind the things that should properly 
be the subject placed within the power of the President to be 
included in any proclamation of prohibition. As I said a few 
moments ago, in view of these difficulties I feel that you can 
afford to strike that section from the bill without harming the 
bill, and we will be able to manage our affairs through the vol- 
untary aid and help of the press, which has already been loyally 
offered, and without suffering serious injury to our country or 
her cause. „ 

The next provision is new and relates to “injuring vessels.” 

Everyone can understand why a provision of that kind is 
necessary. We have had object lessons to teach us. 

Title IV relates to “interference with foreign commerce by 
violent means.” There may be a question inyolved in this titie 
as to how far we are intruding upon the domain of State legis- 
lation; but it was thought by the committee that so long as the 
section was restricted to those things which entered into foreign 
commerce and any effort to hinder or impede that commerce by 
destroying plants and works it would be a proper subject for 
Federal legislation. 

The next title, V, relates to the enforcement of neutrality, 
and I am sure that when you read the sections under this title 
you will agree that there is nothing therein that is severe or 
drastice or improper. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there in connection with Title IV? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain the necessity 
for the National Government taking jurisdiction over matters 
which are entirely of local concern, and which the State juris- 
dictions can amply take charge of? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. But they are not entirely 
local. If what is embodied in the gentleman's questions were 
true—that the States could deal with these subjects success- 
fully—it might be that this section would be wrong; but, unhap- 
pily, it is not the case. What we want to get at is those efforts 
to interfere by violence with the exercise of rights that belong 
to the American citizen in respect to foreign commerce that can 
be legitimately carried on during a time of war. You can best 
check and hinder these attacks by the aid of the Federal power. 
By the aid of the Secret Service branch of the General Gov- 
ernment you can better succeed in locating and pursuing—often 
from State to State, where the State authorities would be lim- 
ited by the State lines and be unable to do effective work—the 
malefactors of violence. I said, in speaking of this paragraph, 
that it approaches the border line of what ought to be or ought 
not to be in Federal legislation; but in view of its affecting the 
continuance and freedom of foreign commerce we thought that 
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in order to meet difficulties on the part of States in enforcing 
it separately, we ought to make a provision by which the Fed- 
eral power, with all of its resources and all of its strength, 
should pursue those who seek to violate the law and attempt 
to destroy property for their own malicious purposes in seeking 
to interfere with the exercise of legal rights on the part of 
American citizens. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there anything to interfere with the 
National Government, throught its officers, pursuing the same 
activities the gentleman has so eloquently spoken of without 
this authority being vested in the National Government? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I think there is, I think 
this provision is necessary to clothe the Federal authorities 
with full scope and power to prevent the mischief that the sec- 
tion is aimed to correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, I grant you, it confers author- 
ity to prosecute those crimes in the courts cf the United States, 
but they are still crimes under State law and the national 
officials can ferret them out with the same authority as under 
this provision. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I have answered as fully 
as I can the question of the gentleman, nd I shall proceed to 
finish the remarks I have to make. The next section relates 
to the “enforcement of neutrality,” and needs no comment, 
The next relates to the “seizure of arms,“ abou: which there 
is some difficulty in existing law and this section is intended 
to enlarge the power and give the Government control over 
this subject. ‘ 

The next three titles relate to “disturbance of*foreign rela- 
tions” and interfering in the matter of “ passports,” forging. 
and so forth. 

Title IX relates to the counterfeiting of the Government seal, 
which ought to be carefully guarded, especially in connection 
with passports and any public document that might be used to 
interfere with eur neutral relations with other countries. 

Title X relates to search warrants, and with respect to that 
title I have a suggestion to make, that there ought to be in- 
serted into this section a provision which would limit the 
search warrant provided for herein “to the enforcement of 
any of the matters defined in preceding sections.” The De- 
partment of Justice indulges altogether too much in the idea 
of search and seizure to be consonant with the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States, and I would ask to have 
this right conferred by section 10 limited to the enforcement 
of the matters legislated upon in the preceding sections, 

The use of the mails, Title XI, speaks for itself, and then 
follow several “ general provisions“ which help to explain the 
language of the bill. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will not the gentleman explain Title XI? 
Ts not that covered by existing postal regulations and laws now? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I would rather have some 
other member of the committee answer that question than 
undertake to answer it myself, because I have not in connection 
with the article examined the existing laws upon that subject, 
and I do not wish to make a statement that I have not fully 
verified. : 

Mr. WEBB. I can say to my friend I do not think there is 
any law now prohibiting the mailing of such matter as under 
the section, That is why we wrote it in there. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsytvania. That is my impression. 

Now, I wish to say in conclusion, a great deal has been pub- 
lished and spoken with reference to this act. We have scarcely 
considered a more important matter than this since the decla- 
ration of war, and if we eliminate section 4 of Title I, L am 
sure that we ought all to unite heartily and cordially in passing 
this measure and giving the benefit of its provisions to the ad- 
ministrative or executive department of our Government. We 
have all said we want to uphold the hands of the President, we 
want to uphold the hands of the Department of Justice, we want 
to uphold those who are charged with the execution of the laws 
and the maintenance of peace and order in our own midst, and 
we can do this best by the enactment into law of this proposed 
bill which the Judiciary Committee of the House has submitted 
for your consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. May I ask how much time the gentleman from 
Minnesota has left and how much I have left? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
has 35 minutes and the gentleman from North Carolina has 38. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Garp], a member of the eommittee. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which has for its com- 
pleted purpose prosecution in the civil courts of criminal actions. 
Sometimes the discussion may have gone far afield or sugges- 
tions may have been made that it possibly incorporates mili- 
tary law, but those suggestions are not well taken. It is the 
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purpose of and the practice under this bill to preserve the 
Criminal Code, to make certain cases arising under that code 
triable in civil courts, triable before a jury, before a judge who 
instructs the jury as to the law, so that in so far as anything 
offensive to American ideals of justice is concerned this bill 
contains nothing. Upon the other hand it seeks to include 
Matters which are not at present covered in existing law for 
one great purpose, and that is the protection of the United 
States of America. The bill in its very first provision contains 
that which is the gist of the entire bill when it speaks under 
the title of espionage of information “to be used for the injury 
of the United States.” Now, this is the controlling feature in 
the entire bill, something to be used to the injury of the United 
States. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will yield. I should have preferred to wait 
until I made further progress in my remarks, but I will yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think that should be confined to the military injury of the 
United States, not merely commercial or financial injury? 

Mr. GARD. I think the purpose of the bill is that it is a 
military injury to the United States; it is an injury to Amer- 
ican arms; it is any attempt to bring about anything which 
may be useful to an enemy, and since the bill carries that in 
its different provisions, clearly and manifestly the intent of 
the bill is to promote the success of American arms and pre- 
vent useful information being carried to an enemy. The Dill 
has been discussed, properly discussed, under two heads, one 
head affecting the constitutional right, the other head being 
the question of expediency or of propriety, if one may use that 
term. Article I of the amendment to the Constitution provides 
“that Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press.” The freedom of 
speech and the freedom of the press stand upon the same basis 
of constitutional right. They derive their authority from the 
same article. One is as great as the other. However, this 
article of the amendment must be construed in the words of 
the Constitution coming before that, and I refer to section 8 
of Article I, which provides that “Congress may make rules 
for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces,” 
and that it may “ make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States or in any department or officer thereof. 

It is the idea, as expressed in the Constitution, that every 
law for its proper operation is necessary to be clothed in the 
flesh and blood of power. Therefore, constitutional authority is 
expressly given to the Congress to make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval forces and to make 
all laws necessary for the purpose of carrying into execution 
all the powers in the Constitution contained. The authority to 
protect and defend the Government in time of war transcends 
all other authority. 

Now, some gentlemen have contended here on the floor that 
this law is not constitutional, or perhaps one section of the law 
is not constitutional. namely, section 4. Before I come to that 
I may say, as other gentlemen have said, that there can be little 
genuine or well-taken objection made to the language of any 
part of this bill except where one considers section 4 as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam] has considered it, 
not from a constitutional standpoint, not from a legal stand- 
point. since he was frank enough to give his approval to its 
legality, but from the standpoint of practical difficulty. I take 
it that the sections in the bill regulating actual espionage and 
regulating the different elements of neutrality are all provisions 
which are absolutey necessary at this time to be incorporated 
in the law of the land. I agree with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that in this particular section 4 it comes within the 
rule laid down by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the cases cited by those who have spoken before me, and with 
special reference to the citations in the Grimaud case, as ap- 
pearing on page 506 and following, in Volume 220 of the United 
States Reports. So that the only thing after that to which our 
attention is brought as affecting the constitutionality of sec- 
tion 4 is that there has been no language defining what the 
prohibition is. 

I myself find no fault with that, since I deem it to be neces- 
sarily included in the language used in the bill that the pro- 
hibition contained is legal and in a statutory way made. But 
if there be any doubt in the mind of anyone in this House that 
such legal prohibition is not male. I would suggest, as I have 
suggested to the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, that 


possibly language similar to this might be employed, and I offer 
it merely as a suggestion: 

That during any national emergency resulting from a war to which 
the United States is a party or from threat of such a war, the publish- 
ing or communica or the attempt to publish or communicate any 

ormation relating to the national defense that is or might be useful 
to the enemy is hereby prohibited. 

Then, following the language used in section 4 of this bill, 
which provides that the President may issue his proclamation 
after this law has first established a prohibitory feature there- 
for. But I speak of that as covering the possible defect which 
some gentlemen have imagined to exist in the law. For myself 
I do not believe it to exist and do not therefore especially 
urge it. 

Now, we come to consider what section 4 is, and around that 
section has waged the entire contention this afternoon, It has 
been asserted that there are practical difficulties, and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] has asked the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam] to give the House the 
benefit of his valued opinion upon the question of incorporating 
in the bill a number of things which the Senate bill carries. 
The Senate bill enumerates a number of items, and then fol- 
lows in language which is practically similar to the language 
used in the House bill. The Senate bill provides that there 
“shall be a proclamation and promulgation thereof with respect 
to the publishing of any information concerning the movements, 
numbers, description, condition, or disposition of any of the 
armed forces, ships, aircraft, or war material of the United 
States, or with respect to the plans or conduct of any naval 
or military operation, or with respect to any works or measures 
undertaken for or connected with or intended for the fortifi- 
cation or defense of any place, or any other information relat- 
ing to the publie defense.” 

The difference between that and the House bill is that the 
House bill makes of general character the publication of any- 
thing relating to the national defense which may be useful to 
the enemy. 

The phase of intent is incorporated in this bill, because when 
you use the language “useful to the enemy” thereby is created 
the element of intent which makes the violation of this par- 
ticular law an offense against this country, against these United 
States, for to furnish information useful to the enemy is herein 


denominated an offense against the United States, and one so _ 


furnishing such information can not but have evil intent. 

Again I find myself in agreement with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that it is both unnecessary and possibly improper 
to set out the different things which are intended to be pro- 
hibited, since there is only one thing intended to be prohibited, 
and that is the information of character useful to the enemy. 
When we consider this bill as we are now discussing it, limited 
to the practical difficulties of its observance, I would say that I 
find no fault, and have found no fault, with the attitude of those 
who control the press of our country. I believe that the editors 
and the owners of the newspapers of the United States of Amer- 
ica are among our most loyal citizens, and that they would do 
everything to advance the interests of the United States and noth- 
ing at all to interfere with their success. But when we assume 
that to be true, and emphatically it is true, we must realize as a 
practical matter of fact that there may exist—unfortunately there 
may exist—in our country either newspapers or newspaper men 
who are not guided by the high ideals of which I have spoken 
and of which I know almost universally newspapers and news- 
paper men are guided. And, like every other criminal statute— 
and this is a criminal statute—it is not intended as a punish- 
ment or deterrent for the great majority of the people, but it 
is intended for the protection of the majority of the people 
against the criminal, against the man who willfully and pur- 
posely would give aid and useful information to the enemy. So 
in that sense—and that is the only sense in which it can be 
properly considered—I do not think it presents any practical 
difficulty to the newspapers of the United States. On the con- 
trary, it seemed to me that the newspapers would welcome a 
law of this kind. They can say, as they have already said. We 
stand behind the Commander in Chief of our Army and naval 
forces; we are ready at any time to curtail our news items so 
that there may be no possibility of any information creeping 
therefrom which might be useful to the enemy.” 

All of the great newspapers of our country have done this, 
and from the great newspapers and the press associations of 
the country the news is flashed out all over the country, from 
north to south and from east to west, into the smaller daily 
papers and weeklies and bi-weekly papers, which, after all, make 
public opinion and which in times past have made and to- 
day ure making the best public opinion. So that when I say that 
I advocate the continuance of this section I do it because I think 
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it is for the protection of the good newspapers of the United 
States. And I am happy to say that those are very greatly in 
the majority among all our newspapers. I am of those who 
would rather bear in silence the sting of unjust criticism than 
sanction an abridgment of freedom of speech or of the press. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Ohio has expired. 7 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, may I have five minutes more? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio is 
recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. GARD. And in the matter of “practical difficulties” I 
desire to read to the House a proposition that has been made, 
because certain gentlemen, notably from the city of New York, 
have professed to find reasons for alarm in this bill, One of the 
gentlemen was so frank as to say that he did not believe in any- 
thing that would prohibit the press from publishing anything 
at all, no matter what it might be. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ohio 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. GARD. You are the gentleman I referred to, and of 
course I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, In all fairness, why do you not quote what 
I said in addition to that? I added, “if it infringed upon the 
rights now guaranteed by the Constitution.” 

Mr. GARD. There is no intention in this bill to infringe on 
the rights guaranteed by the Constitution. But I was about to 
read that which was said by the metropolitan press, entitled 
“A tentative censorship bill agreed upon by New York news- 
papers.” Now, this is concerning a tentative censorship bill. 
I do not believe in a censorship. I think the time is not here, 
and I hope it never will be here, when the press of the United 
States shall have a public censorship. But there may be for the 
protection of the press itself a necessity of indicating to the 
newspapers all over the land what is information which the 
Commander in Chief of our forces or the Government does not 
want to be broadly distributed. I read from this tentative 
censorship bill: 


When a state of war exists the President may prohibit the use of the 
mails, the cables, the Sh het for the purpose of transmitting to any 
forei country information that may be of value to the enemies of 
the United States, and that he may ue such regulations as may be 
necessary to render such prohibition effective. ` 

Sec. 2. That when a state of war exists the President may prohibit 
the publication of information within the United States, continental or 
insular, of any or all information, facts, rumors, or speculations relat- 
ing to the armed forces of the Government, materials or implements of 
war, and that as to daily ve bt gk the regulations prescribed by the 
President shall be administere: y a central board of censors 75 be 
appointed by the President. 


Now, this is in the face of that which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania says are the practical difficulties of enforcing this 
law. Here is a statement by the New York newspapers, deliv- 
ered to the Senate of the United States, in which they them- 
selves agree to a central board of censorship, to be appointed 
by the President, which shall administer the regulations pre- 
scribed by the President. 

I believe that in this matter those of us present here who see 
the difficulties of administration are really fighting ghosts. 
We think we see something which does not, in fact, exist; and 
I refer to the very high authority of the New York Sun, which 
published an article 8 or 10 days ago, an article which I thing 
is enlightening, and with which I shall close my remarks. It 
is headed, Our liberties are not in danger,” and reads as 


follows: 
OUR LIBERTIES ARE NOT IN DANGER. 


The Sun does not share the honest fears of some citizens that Con- 
gress is liable to put too much power in the executive department of 
the Government for the prosecution of war. ‘The Sun refuses to be 
deceived by those who pretend alarm to cover their hostility to Amer- 
ican purpose. 

We are under no delusion as to the importance of the struggle in 
which the United States has entered. In it we shall be successful, 
but we shall not achieve success without undergoing inconvenience, 
deprivation, even hardship. We shall be obliged to conform our habits 
to the necessities of the Nation. We must relinquish privileges that 
ina long pericd of peace some have come to regard as inalienable 
rights. e shall be obli to practice a repression foreign to our 
dispositions and incompat.ble with our easy political conventions. 
Sacrifices will be called for, will be imperative, and they will be made 
gladly by all patriots. 

These sacrifices will involve no permanent impairment of our liber- 
ties. Instead, they will contribute to the defense of our freedom. 
For a time, fous or short as the victory we are determined on is early 
or late, we shall be deprived of some of our familiar indulgences. 

With that victor. 


will come restoration of every privilege we now 
ssess, unimpair 


and buttressed in a power not hitherto known. 

eanwhile our liberties are safeguarded in the Constitution, in the 
2 of our officials, and beyond all in the steadfast, unquestioned 
devotion of the American people. 


Mr. WEBB. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 
Mr. GARD. Yes. 


Mr. WEBB. Is it not generally understood that the owner of 
the New York Sun is also the owner of the Evening Times of 
this city, from which we have just had read this article con- 
demning the censorship bill? X 

Mr. GARD. I know nothing of the ownership of the news- 
papers mentioned. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The Sun article was published 
before the espionage bill was reported into the House or Senate, 
and it closes by saying that our rights are protected by the 
Constitution, and the first amendment protects a free press. 

Mr. GARD. The bill seeks to protect a free press and to protect 
our country against the publication of prohibited matters relating 
to our national defense which might be useful to an enemy. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. If my time is not exhausted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentlemar has half a min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr. GARD. I gladly yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I will ask the gentleman if he be- 
lieves that the article which he has read from the Sun is an 
approval of section 4 in any sense? 

Mr. GARD. I would say it was an entire approval of section 4. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I differ with my friend on that 
subject. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman believe, with that editorial, 
that those who are opposing section 4 are hostile to American 
purposes? 

Mr. GARD. Oh, no; not at all. I make no such statement. 
I read the editorial. I think here it is all a matter of legitimate 
discussion in which we all should strive to do.that which is 
best for our country. 

ie SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. WEBB. I will ask the gentleman from Minnesota if he 
desires to use any more of his time to-night? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Not to-night. 

Mr. WEBB. Has the gentleman any more speakers who desire 
to use time? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; but I have agreed to yield time to 
them later on. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do ow 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 42 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
May 3, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Yaquina Bar, Bay, and Harbor, Oreg., 
including consideration of any proposition for cooperation of 
local interests (H. Doc. No. 109); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Taunton River, Mass., from its mouth 
to the head of navigation at Weir village, with a view of secur- 
ing a channel of 25 feet depth, or of such depth as may be con- 
sidered advisable in the interests of commerce (H. Doc. No. 
110) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Navy. sub- 
mitting an additional estimate of appropriation required for 
salaries, office of Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, 
for the fiscal years 1917 and 1918 (H. Doc. No. 111) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 4019) to punish the speculation 
by any person or body of persons for the purpose of cornering 
the market and providing a penalty therefor, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 4020) appropriating money 
for the improvement of the Shrewsbury River, N. J., up to Red 
Bank, on the North Branch, and to Branchport, on the South 
Branch; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 4021) to approve mutual ces- 
sions of territory by the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
and the consequent changes in the boundary line between said 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 4022) to increase the reye- 
nue; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4023) authorizing the President to requisi- 
tion and operate railroads or steamboat lines whenever he deems 
it necessary for the national security and defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 4024) to provide increased 
revenue by a direct tax on the value of land in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 4025) to 
amend section 1 of an act entitled An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 4 F 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4026) providing for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Benton Harbor, Mich. ; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4027) granting a pension to persons who 
are deaf or partially deaf from causes arising while in the mili- 
tary service of the United States; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4028) providing for the erection of a 
monument at St. Joseph, Mich., commemorating the establish- 
ment of Fort Miami on the site of said city; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4029) to purchase a site for the erection 
of a post-office building in the city of St. Joseph, Mich. ; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4030) to amend section 6, as amended, of 
the act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4031) to increase the pensions of those 
who have lost one eye or have become totally blind in one eye 
from causes occurring in the military or naval service of the 
United States; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4032) to provide campaign badges for 
officers, enlisted men, sailors, or marines who served honorably 
in the Spanish, Philippine, or China campaigns, and who were 
not in the United States service on January 11, 1905; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4033) amending section 2 of an act entitled 
“An act to increase the pension of widows, minor children, and 
so forth, of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, 
the War with Mexico, the various Indian wars, and so forth, 
and to grant a pension to certain widows of deceased soldiers 
and sailors of the late Civil War,” approved April 19, 1908; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4084) providing for the erection of a public 
building at the city of South Haven, Mich.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4035) to authorize the establishment of a 
life-saving station at or near Saugatuck, Mich.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 4036) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 4037) to grant rights of way 
over Government lands for reservoir purposes for the conserva- 
tion and storage of water to be used by the city of San Diego, 
Cal., and adjacent communities; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 4038) for making further 
and more effectual provisions for the national defense, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 4039) to provide for old-age 
pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4040) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the lading or unlading of vessels at night, the pre- 
liminary entry of vessels, and for other purposes,” approved 
February 13, 1911; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 4041) to amend section 8 of the act ap- 
proved June 26, 1906, entitled “An act for the protection and 
regulation of the fisheries of Alaska“; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4042) to prohibit the employment of any 
person who is not a citizen of the United States as radio op- 
erator or telegrapher on any vessel of the United States en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign commerce, and to establish the age 
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of radio operators; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4043) to provide for the establishment of 
a division of civic training in the Bureau of Education; to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4044) to further regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce by prohibiting interstate transportation of 
the products of convict labor, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4045) to provide for the admission into 
soldiers and sailors’ homes of persons who have served in the 
Army or in the Navy of the United States; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4046) for the erection of new buildings for 
the Golden Gate Life-Saving Station at San Francisco, Cal.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NOLAN (by request): A bill (H. R. 4047) to estab- 
lish a workers’ home board for the purpose of making loans to 
workers with which to build or buy their homes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Miss RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 4048) authorizing Federal 
land banks to make loans on lands within irrigation projects, 
and giving priority of liens for loans so made; to the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4049) granting to American women mar- 
ried to foreigners the right to retain their citizenship; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 4050) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September 2, 1914. and for other purposes’; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 78) advocating 
the freedom of Finland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 4051) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Albert Helms; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 4052) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph G. Kitchen; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4053) granting an increase of pension to 
George Dettmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 4054) to 
confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to try and adjudicate 
the claims of Joe Ellis and other individual Shawnee and Dela- 
ware Indians on account of depredations committed by soldiers 
and white citizens of the United States; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 4055) granting a pension 
to Laura A. Rosenbury ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 4056) granting a pension to 
Menzo W. Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GRAY of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 4057) for the 
relief of Edward Johnson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 4058) grant- 
ing a pension to Rose E. Wicoff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4059) granting a pension to Wesley H. 
Crockett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4060) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4061) granting a pension to Amanda J. 
Kemberling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4062) granting a pension to Frank Mead; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H R. 4063) granting a pension to Albert C. 
Sheldon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4064) granting a pension to Emma L. 
Pugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4065) granting a pension to Sallie E, 
Doolittle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4066) granting a pension to Emilia Gran- 
ger; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4067) granting a pension to Jenette Bab- 
cock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4068) granting a pension to Rebecca Mc- 
Cullough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4069) granting a pension to Henry F. Batd- 
win; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4070) granting an increase of pension to 
Anliza Griffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4071) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin P. Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4072) granting an increase of pension to 
J. K. P. McClary ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4073) granting an increase of pension to 
William Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4074) granting an increase of pension to 
William Ray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4075) for the relief of James W. Houser; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4076) for the relief of Timothy Ellsworth ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4077) for the relief of Park B. Chase; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4078) for the relief of Amanda Honert; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

- Also, a bill (H. R. 4079) for the relief of Myron Powers; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4080) to correct the military records of 
the United States so as to muster Stewart C. Burt in and out 
of the service of the United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 4081) granting a pension to 
Bernhard Bolen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4082) granting a pension to Katie Noblitt; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4083) granting a pension to Maxwell Gray; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4084) granting a pension to John H. Sim- 
mons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4085) granting a pension to Robert F. 
Tietz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4086) granting a pension to Charles A. 
Lyon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4087) granting a pension to James P. Ken- 
nedy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4088) granting a pension to Mary Curtin; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4089) granting a pension to Frank W. 
Allen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4090) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerome MeWethy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4091) granting an increase of pension to 
John McMahon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4092) for the relief of Jasper J. Henry; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4093) for the relief of David Walker; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4094) for the relief of James Ross; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4095) for the relief of George F. Sted- 
man; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4096) for the relief of Patrick Savage; to 
the Committee en Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4097) for the relief of Patrick McNamee; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.-R. 4098) for the relief of Thomas Ford; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4099) for the relief of Mary Curtin, widow 
of Michael Curtin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4100) for the relief of Horatio S. Turrell, 
alias Horatio Seaward ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4101) for the relief of the Western Grain & 
Sugar Products Co. of California; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4102) for the relief of the minor nephews 
of Owen F. Solomon, first lieutenant, Fourth Regiment United 
States Artillery; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill {H. R. 4103) granting a pension to 
Alice C. Glover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Miss RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 4104) granting a pension to 
Rebecca B. Tooley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 4105) granting a pension to 
W. M. Balch; te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 4106) granting a pension to 
Thomas M. Hoover; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 4107) granting a pension to 
George Archbold ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4108) granting a pension to James F. Mor- 
risey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4109) granting a pension to Jacob Hicks; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4110) granting a pension to Guss Hughes; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4111) granting a pension to Bacchus Led- 
ford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4112) granting a 
Acari to Serilda Harter; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4113) granting an increase of pension to 
John Q. Alter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4114) to correct the military record of 
John W. Siple; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: Petition of Rev. Warren W. Tuttle and 
others, of Garrettsville, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of S. M. Bixby & Co., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., against a special tax of 25 cents per gallon 
on alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Oakley & Co., of New York City, against 
stamp tax on goods manufactured by them; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of members of the faculty and 
students of the University of Missouri, relative to financing the 
war by taxation; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Gurtis Manufacturing Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., favoring universal military service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of Humanitarian Cult, of 
New York City, favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Catholic Church 
Extension Society of the United States of America, against in- 
crease of second-class postage rates; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Chicago Medical Society, relative to abrogat- 
ing the patents on salvarsan; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, memorial of Illinois Commandery, Naval and Military 
Order of the Spanish-American War, favoring universal mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Chicago Federation of 
Labor, asking investigation of the throwing of a bomb in San 
Francisco, July 22, 1916; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of Haverhill (Mass.) Rotary 
Club, favoring the conscriptive draft measure; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Massachusetts State Board of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, pledging support to the President in the 
present crisis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Committee on Public Safety of West New- 
bury, Mass., relating to food conservation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HILL: Memorial of Sound Beach (Conn.) Rifle Club, 
favoring universal military service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Bridgeport (Conn.) Lodge, No. 30, Inter- 
national of Machinists, relative to the food situa- 
tion in the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of mass meeting at 
Cadiz, Ohio, asking suspension of breweries and distilleries as 
a war measure during the present exigency; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Allegheny County Branch, State 
League of German Roman Catholic Societies of Pennsylvania, 
pledging their loyal support to the President and Government 
in ~ present trying crisis; to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. PRATT: Petition of R. W. Page, F. G. Fuller, A. W. 
Blair, and many citizens of Elmira, N. Y., favoring a Nation 
unhindered by the liquor traffic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Corning Council, No. 281, Knights of Colum- 
bus, of Corning, N. Y., by F. H. Suits, grand knight, and John J, 
Crowley, district deputy, expressing the utmost loyalty to and 
support of the course the Government has deemed wise to pur- 


sue in this hour of trial, and giving friendly assurance of their 


hearty cooperation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of C. R. Kefanver, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., against taxing building and loan associations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of H. Planten & Son, of Brooklyn, N. Y., relative 
to levying a stamp tax along the lines of the Spanish-American 
War stamp tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Illinois Society, Sons of the Revolution, 
3 Army by conscription; to the Committee on Military 


Also, petition of John Simmons Co., of New York City, against 
taxing 8 per cent of the accumulated dividends of corporations; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, relative to treaty relations and bargaining tariffs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Association 
and board of directors of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, New York City, favoring universal military training; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Memorial of Chicago Federation of Labor, 
asking investigation. of the bomb throwing in San Francisco 
July 22, 1916; to the Committee on Labor. 3 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of Mennonite congregations of 
Kismet, Greensburg, and Kingman, Kans., asking exemption 
from compulsory military service; to the Committee on Military 

airs, 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolutions of citizens of Willsboro, N. Y., 
urging upon the President of the United States and upon the 
Congress thereof the advisability of prohibiting during the war 
the manufacture and sale for beverage purposes of all alco- 
holie liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of the Second Oswegatchie Presbyterian, 
Morristown Center Methodist, and Galilee Methodist Churches, 
of Morristown, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRONG: Resolution of the Men’s Bible Class of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Brookville; the Holy Innocents 
Episcopal Church, Leechburg; and the First Baptist Church, 
Kittanning, Pa., favoring national prohibition during the period 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Memorial of citizens of Boulder 
County, Colo., urging national prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Meta Hughes, president, and 
the members of the Baptist Young People’s Union, for prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mr. H. L. Cosner and 115 other citizens, of 
Kellerton, Iowa, petitioning for legislation to prevent the use 
of grain for the manufacture of intoxicating liquor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of 22 persons of Cumberland, 
Md., requesting a graduated income tax to pay the cost of the 
war, as well as the burden after the war, and to further legis- 
lation to bring about publicity of income-tax returns; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Improved Order of Red Men, of Maryland, 
offering undivided support of the President and commending 
Congress for casting aside partisan politics; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


‘SENATE. 


Tuurspay, May 3, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 2, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembied at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 5 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Myers Smith, Ariz, 
Beckham Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Calder Husting ew Smoot 4 
Chamberlain James Norris Sterling 
Culberson Johnson, Cal. Overman Sutherland 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak. Page Thomas 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Pittman Thompson 
Fall Scllogg Poindexter Trammell 
Fernald Kendrick Ransdell Underwood 
Fletcher King Robinson Vardaman 
France Kirby Saulsbury Warren 
Frelinghuysen Knox Shafroth Watson 
Gallinger La Follette Sheppard Williams 
Gore McCumber Sherman 

Gronna McKellar Shields 

Hale Martin Simmons 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague, the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HvucGHes], who is detained from the Senate by 
illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 

CARE OF GERMAN PRISONERS. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, out of order I desire to introduce 
a joint resolution, and I ask that it be read and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall not object to the introduction of the 


joint resolution. I understand that it is not to be considered 


but simply to be referred. However, to any matter that is 
called up and asked to be considered I shall object. I do not 
object to this. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 50) authorizing and em- 
powering the President of the United States to make offer to 
the Governments of England and France to take over and care 
for German prisoners detained in those countries was read 
the first time by its title and the second time at length and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 50. 


Whereas there are a <a number of German prisoners of war in the 
detention camps in 1 7 and France who must now be cared for, 
fed, and supported by the Governments of these countries; and 

Whereas it is the policy ot this Ron ris in every way to assist the allied 

wers in the matter of food supplies; and 

Whereas it will afford a considerable relief to these two countries if 
our Government takes over the care and support of these prisoners: 
Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be authorized 
and empowered to make offer to the Government of these two countries 
to take over these prisoners of war and that provision be made, if the 
said offer is i, Hear to convey to this country as many of these 
prisoners as prac cable, and that the President be further authorized 
and empowered to prepare camps for the detention of such prisoners as 
are brought to this country. 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this resolution an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 is hereby made out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


RECEPTION OF BRITISH COMMISSIONERS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to make an an- 
nouncement. When the British commissioners called on the 
presiding officer of the Senate, he invited them to appear on 
the floor of the Senate. It was not convenient on that occasion, 
and it has been delayed from time to time to suit the convenience 
of the commissioners. The Chair has just received notice that 
next Tuesday, May 8, at 12.30 p. m., will be a satisfactory time; 
and the Chair inyited them to come and visit the Senate at that 
time, 

ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S. DOC. NO. 14). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Comptroller of the Treasury submitting an urgent estl- 
mate of appropriation for additional force in his office, $31,940, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram in the nature of 
a petition from Bishop Chartrand, of Indianapolis, Ind., praying 
that all ordained ministers of religion and all students for the 
ministry be exempted from military service, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. . 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the United Irish So- 
cities of Paterson, N. J., pledging support to the President and 
praying for the freedom of Ireland, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Laymen's Mis- 
sionary Movement of the Methodist Episcopal Church South in 
session in the city of Nashville, Tenn., favoring national pro- 
hibition during the period of the war, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

He also presented the memorial of Dudley M. Shively, of 
South Bend, Ind., and a memorial of the Motion Picture Ex- 
hibitors’ Corporation of the Northwest, remonstrating against 
the proposed tax on the gross receipts of moving-picture thea- 
ters, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Greenville, Tex., praying for national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the president and faculty of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, Palo Alto, Cal., praying for national prohibi- 
tion during the period of the war, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Bonner Fruit Co., of 
Lankershim, Cal., praying for the placing of an embargo on tin 
plate, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a resolution adopted by the Douglas 
County Maximum Crops Association of Minnesota, praying for 
the establishment of maximum and minimum prices on food 
products, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the memorial of Dana W. Baker, 
of Exeter, N. H., remonstrating against an increase of postage 
on first-class mail matter, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 5 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the Con- 
gregational Church of Barrington, N. H., and of the Baptist 
Church of East Washington, N. H., praying for national pro- 
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hibition during the period of the war, which were referred to | in any other way. Corn can be made available in that way for 


the Committee on the Judiciary. À 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: i 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 2134) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a deed to the persons hereinafter named for part of a lot 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 


By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 2185) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Stokes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2136) granting an increase of pension to Robert J. 
Foster (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 


By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 2137) to regulate the interstate transportation of 
cattle under 1 year old; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PAGE: 2 

A bill (S. 2138) granting a pension to Willlam J. La Rock 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 2139) making available until expended, and for 
other purposes, appropriations contained in the Indian appro- 
priation acts for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1917, and 
June 30, 1918, for providing water rights for the Salt River 
Indian allotments; and 

A bill (S. 2140) making available appropriations in the In- 
dian appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
for the Ganado irrigation project, Arizona, for repair of flood 
damages, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) to authorize the Committee 
on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives to continue 
the investigation of the Indian Service; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


The Senate, as in Cenmnittee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutralilty, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to say 
simply a word about the matter suggested yesterday by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. I am not acquainted with 
the details of the canning business, but I know we have some 
very large canning concerns in our State especially engaged in 
the canning of fish, and I have received a great many telegrams 
from these organizations urging the enactment of legislation of 
this character. They are especially interested in having tin 
plate out of which the cans are made. They seem to fear that 
untess an embargo is placed upon the exportation of tin plate 
they will not be able to get sufficient plate to make the cans 
necessary to conserve the product which their industry is en- 
gaged in canning. 

While I do not want to encourage any hysteria throughout 
the country, I feel that one of the essential things for us to do 
in the war is to conserve our food supply and to make it just 
as abundant as possible. I have no fear of famine in this 
country; but, Mr. President, we have not only to feed our own 
people but we are going to have to feed those with whom we 
are fighting. We are going to have to feed the people of 
France, England, and Italy in addition to our own. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the amendment now pending submitted 
by the Senator from Georgia prevails, it is limited so that the 
President can not take care of that situation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that. In view of the 
fact which I have just stated it seems to me that every step 
we can take, not only to encourage an increase in the production 
ef food in this country but also to encourage the ways and 
means by which it may be taken care of and preserved for use; 
should be adopted, and should have the eonsideration of Con- 
gress, and its consideration just as quickly as possible. There 
are many food products which can be made available if there 
are cans in which to put them which will not be made available 


food purposes as it might not be in any other way. Peas, beans, 
fruit, and many of the various things that we consume in daily 
life can be more largely conserved if they can be canned and kept 
for an indefinite period of time and made available when they 
are really needed. 

As I said, we have some large canning industries in our 
State that are canning fish, and they are shipping it to all 
parts of the world. The people who are -engaged in that in- 
dustry fear that they will not be able to have the cans to take 
care of the fish which might be caught and conserved if they 
were assured of an ample supply of containers. I do not know 
whether there is any danger in that regard or not, but it does 
seem to me that Congress ought to take whatever steps may be 
necessary to safeguard and make absolutely sure that such a 
condition of things will not come about, not for the special 
interest of the canners or to promote their business but for 
the safety of our own people and for the safety of those who are 
fighting our common enemy. An ample supply of food for the. 
and for ourselves is absolutely necessary for victory in this war. 
A supply of food is just as essential as men and armies. 

As the Senator from North Carolina suggested, the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Georgia, as I understand it, 
affects only those food products that are shipped to neutral 
countries and are likely to go to our enemies. That is good as 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 

Mr, PAGE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. The remarks of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] some 10 days ago upon this matter were the subject 
of some consideration before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry the other day, and Secretary Houston was espo- 
cially interrogated to know if in his judgment there was danger 
along the line suggested by the Senator from Maine. Secretary 
Houston said he thought that danger was overestimated, and 
that he had recently taken up the matter with the manufac- 
turers of steel and tin plate and had been assured that they 
were making preparation to take care of the necessary wants of 
the canning industry. I have great faith in the information 
given by the Senator from Maine, for I think he is quite as 
conversant with the facts, perhaps, as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, but I am sure the Secretary has this in mind, and that it 
is his determination to see that the canning industry is supplied 
if possible. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this is the 3d 
day of May, and on the 27th day of April, just about a week 


ago, Secretary Houston wrote as follows to the Senator from 
aine: 


Tun SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 27, 1917. 
Hon. Bert M. FERNALD, 
United States Senate, 


My Drar SENATOR : I have your letter of April 26, in which you ask 
my views on Senate bill No. 1867, introduced by you, giving the Presi- 
dent authority to direct exports from this country. am heartily in 
favor of the bill. I was coming to the committee meeting Tuesday 
morning to give my personal indorsement of the bill, but was prevented 
from appearing 26 reason of very important developments here. I 
greatly hope the bill will pass promptly. 

Very sincerely, 
D. F. Houston, Secretary. 


If the Secretary was in favor of the bill, he must have deemed 
that it was important to have it passed, or in a way necessary. 

Mr. PAGE. I think perhaps the letter from the Senator from 
Maine to the Secretary grew out of the fact that after the Sec- 
retary made this statement before the committee I went to the 
Senator from Maine and said to him that there was a conflict of 
opinion, and the Senator from Maine assured me that he had 
investigated the matter and was satisfied that there was dan- 
ger. I think thereupon he wrote to the Secretary and the Sec- 
retary rather acceded to his view and approved of his bill. I 
simply mention that because I want the Senator from Wash- 
ington and the Senate to know that the matter is one which 
the department have in mind and are determined to safeguard 
if possible. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Unless we give them this legis- 
lation they may find ves confronted with a situation 
where they can not take care of it. 

Mr. PAGE. I think they have the necessary power. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, then, did he not say so in 
this letter? 

Mr. PAGE. He is quite willing that legislation should be had. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He is entirely willing and 
heartily in favor of it. I would like to ask the Senator whether 
that letter was written before or after the hearing? 

Mr. PAGE. After the hearing, I think. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I gather from the letter that he 
appeared before the committee after he wrote the letter. 

Mr. PAGE. I can not believe that. 

Mr. GRONNA. What is the date of the letter? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is dated April 27. 

Mr. GRONNA. The date of the hearing was April 23. 

Mr. FERNALD. I wrote the Secretary on the suggestion of 
the Senator from Vermont, because I thought the information 
that I gathered was contrary to what the Secretary had told me 
over the phone, and the letter was written subsequent to that. 

I want to say further, if I am permited this morning, within 

an hour information has come to me that every cannery of food 
in this country to-day is shut down now.on account of the lack 
of cans, so that the suggestion from the Secretary that this 
might be relieved immediately has proven to be a failure. I 
will have that information in writing, I think, by 3 o'clock this 
afternoon. There are hundreds of products that ought to be 
canned now, and the canneries are at this minute closed down. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, That situation just illustrates 
the danger of leaving the matter without legislative power being 
vested in the proper authorities to act in any emergency that 
may come up that they can not foresee. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator knows I am heartily in favor of this 
legislation. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Minn.? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. The Secretary of Agriculture will have no 
power to do what the Senator from Maine desires; he will have 
no legal power to enforce it without the enactment of this sec- 
tion. This section gives him general power, and under this 
enactment he will have the necessary power, but without it he 
has no power at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The fact called out by the Sen- 
ator from Maine just now that the canning industries are prac- 
tically at a standstill on account of a lack of tinplate illustrates 
the danger, as I said, of relying entirely upon the opinion some 
departmental officer may have. There is no question but that 
the Secretary of Agriculture was perfectly sincere in suggesting 
to the committee that the situation would be met, and yet 
within four days afterwards he writes to the Senator from 
Maine that he is in favor of this bill, which looks toward giving 
the President the power to prevent these exportations. The 
reason why I thought that this letter was written before the 
hearing was because he says: 

I was coming to the committee meeting Tuesda 
my personal indorsement of the bill, but was preven 
by reason of very important developments here. 

So apparently he had changed his mind as to the necessity 
of this measure. Anyhow, if he led the committee to believe 
on the 23d or 24th that the legislation was not necessary, he 
says he was coming to the committee to give the committee his 
indorsement of the measure. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I think the view of the Secretary 
of Agriculture was that the manufacturers of tin plate were 
quite patriotic, and of their own volition they would see to it 
that a change in this matter was effected without legislation; 
but that does not mean the legislation may not be wise, and I 
assume it is. I am in favor of it. I think, however, that the 
Secretary evidently believes that there is a feeling that 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am anxious to hear 
what the Senator from Vermont is saying, but I can not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Asmurst in the chair). 
The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. PAGE. I say that I think the Secretary of Agriculture 
has received information from the manufacturers of tin plate 
to the effect that they would try to remedy this difficulty with- 
out being forced to do so by a congressional enactment; but 
the Secretary was unquestionably of the opinion that no harm 
could result from having this power conferred, and believing him, 
I am heartily in favor of the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine; but I do not know that we are more solicitous than we 
need be, in view of the fact that the manufacturers of steel and 
tin plate seem to be at this time very patriotic and design to do 
all that the Government could ask them to do without any en- 
forcing legislation. f 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it does not seem 
to me that there is any impeachment of anybody’s patriotism by 
suggesting legislation of this character. If these people are 
sending their tin-plate products to this consumer or to this pur- 
chaser or to that, I do not think that they are influenced by un- 
patriotic motives; but if a situation is developed through that 
action that is dangerous to the country, it ought to be met in 
some way either by direct action by Congress or by action under 


morning to give 
from appearing 


such a law as we propose here, vesting the President with power 
to take care of a situation that appears to him to be dangerous 
to the country. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. In justice to the Secretary of Agriculture I 
think I ought to read from the hearings what the Secretary of 
Agriculture actually said upon this very question: f 

Benator SMITH of Georgia. We are being asked now to legislate to 
forbid the exportation of tin cans or the kind of containers that are used 
for canned vegetables and canned foods, upon the ground that unless 
we forbid the exportation there will be a terrific shortage and no supply 
ean be had. You do not think the biin dreas i that? 

Secretary HousTON. I think the bill giving the Government power to 
control exports should be passed. It might desirable and necessary 
to exercise that power with reference to containers. We do not know 
now how rapidly the manufacturers will produce an ample supply, I 


think the Government ought to have power to deal with the situation - 
as the emergency may require. 


That is the testimony of Secretary Houston. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is very clear and is in en- 
tire accord with the letter which is in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, it may not be necessary for the President to 
exercise this power; the situation may be fully taken care of 
by means of the ordinary methods of doing business; but it 
does seem to me in this crisis and in this emergency, when all 
possible or dangerous conditions that could be anticipated may 
in fact arise, that we ought to give to some agency of the Gov- 
ernment whatever power is necessary to take care of any such 
emergency when it arises. If the emergency does not arise 
we have no right to assume or to believe that the power will 
be exercised. So it seems to me that we ought to vest in the 
Executive—and that it would be very wise to do so—the power 
in this war emergency to take care not only of the exports of 
tin plate, though those are not mentioned in the provision, but 
of exports generally, to promote the safety of the country. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. FERNALD. In justice to myself and in order to prove 
that what I did say was absolutely correct, I want to read a 
little more from the hearing which was held on April 23—10 
days ago—from page 10. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nor- 
RIS] made the inquiry: 

May I ask you a question there, Mr. Secretary? 

Addressing Secretary Houston— 

x has been reported that a t deal of the food products which it 


necessary to can in order preserve, that they will not be able to 
do it because of a lack of cans, and that a lot of the canneries will be 


idle—— 
Secretary Houston. I do not think that is true, Senator. 


That was on the 23d of April, and to-day I can show by abso- 
lute authority from the canneries that every cannery in the 
United States which is canning nonperishable yegetables and 
foods is closed down, So the Secretary was simply in error in 
his thought that the situation might be relieved. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. In corroboration of what the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Fernarp] has said I wish to state that I have re- 
ceived a letter from a man whom I know very well and very 
favorably—Mr, W. H. Standish, who is now operating a can- 
nery at Reeds Spring, Mo. Mr. Standish was at one time the 
attorney general of our State. There is no more honest or 
patriotic citizen living in this country than is Mr. Standish. 
I believe every word he says, and he stated in his letter to me 
that his factory was closed down because he could not get con- 
tainers. À 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, one of the largest packers in 
the United States to-day has come on here—and he is now 
within the sound of my voice—to tell me that I have not made 
the picture half dark enough; that hundreds and thousands of 
canneries in this country, about which I did not know and 
which in my estimate I did not consider, had actually closed 
down. He is one of the largest packers of canned foods in the 
United States, and there is not a can in his factory to-day. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington permit me to ask a question of the Senator from 
Maine? . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 1 desire to ask the Senator from Maine, 
who, of course, is thoroughly familiar with this particular sub- 
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ject, what sort of food products are being canned, we will say, 
in Missouri at this time? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know what they are now canning 
in Missouri. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What would be canned in Missouri if the 
factory to which the Senator refers was open? 

Mr. CURTIS. All kinds of vegetables which are raised in 
Missouri would be canned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At this time of the year? 

Mr. FERNALD. They could can kidney beans. Twenty-five 
varieties of-beans are now being canned, and the organization 
of these canneries can be kept together where the canneries are 
located. They have to have superintendents and managers and 
bookkeepers and the whole organization, and they are kept to- 
gether when they are packing nonperishable vegetables, like 
beans and fruits and spaghetti and many other different articles. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington allow me to ask the Senator from Maine a question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FERNALD. I presume that the Senator from Georgia 
or the Senator from Missouri could answer the question which 
has just been propounded by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH]; but I am sure that at present large quantities of 
meats are being canned in Missouri. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Maine a question, which is a little different from the immediate 
answer to this question. If the only industry which is suffering 
is the industry that would use cans, why not now limit the inhi- 
bition to empty cans? If you can make a case as to that, and 
offer legislation as to that alone, I am ready to support you. 
What I am objecting to is passing out of the hands of Congress 
and giving to anybody else the indiscriminate right to stop the 
export of anything they please. 

Mr. FERNALD, I want to say to the Senator from Georgia 
that, so far as my interest is concerned, all that I have reference 
to at this time is that the tin plate may be held in this country. 
I do not know what the sponsors of the bill seek. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. Perhaps the Senator will indulge me. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. REED> I desire to ask the Senator from Maine what the 
total production of tin plate in the United States amounts to? 

Mr. FERNALD. To about 20,000,000 boxes. 

Mr. REED. Is that production limited by the lack of raw 
material? 

Mr. FERNALD. No. The trouble is that we are shipping 
plates abroad which, if they could be held in this country for 
a very short time, would give us a surplus to go and come on, 
and make certain that the canners would have sufficient con- 
tainers. This provision would not have to last any length of 
time, probably. 
` Mr, REED. I heard the Senators statement as te the diffi- 
culty confronting the canner; that is, he needs cans and there 
is a lot of them being sent away. I am going back of that 
question. There is tin plate in this country, and I want to 
know whether the supply of tin plate is limited by a lack of 
raw material out of which to make it, or whether the supply 
is limited because of the incapacity of the factories to make it, 
or whether it is limited by both? A 

Mr. FERNALD. I think the supply is limited in this country 
because of the fact that we are exporting more now than we 
ought to. 

Mr. REED. That does not limit the supply; that is a ques- 
tion of consumption. 

Mr. FERNALD. Well, I think the tin-plate factories in this 
eountry could produce enough. 

Mr. REED. Let me make it plain. If there is a sufficient 
amount of raw material accessible at reasonable prices to make 
all the tin plate we need in this country and all we need to 
ship abroad—if that is a fixed fact, then the only thing neces- 
sary to havé all the tin plate we need to supply both markets is 
an increase of the manufacturing capacity, and that increased 
manufacturing capacity will certainly come if prices go high 
enough. So that I am interested in knowing now what it is 
‘that brings about a shortage of tin plate in this country— 
whether it is a shortage of raw materials out of which to make 
tin plate, or whether it is a deficiency in manufacturing ca- 
pacity, or whether the demand abroad is simply a sharp de- 
‘mand that has suddenly arisén. 

Mr. FERNALD. No, sir. We have been exporting great 
quantities of tin plate right along. I think there is plenty of 
raw material in the country. Let me say 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator will permit me, let me say, 
while I am on this question, that of course if prices of any 
product continue to increase so that it becomes a profitable 
business, business men will undertake its manufacture, but it 
takes two years at least to establish a tin-plate factory. It 
is one of the most expensive industries in the world to estab- 
lish, and it takes a long time to equip such a factory. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX, I think I can perhaps answer the question of 
the Senator from Missouri. I was informed the other day by 
one of the leading manufacturers of the United States, to whom 
I put exactly the question the Senator from Missouri has put 
to the Senator from Maine, that the shortage of tin plate in 
this country is because of the fact that we can not get the tin. 
The base of tin plate is sheet steel, which then is tinned. The 
manufacturers largely depend upon imports of tin from Wales 
and other foreign countries; and that is the reason, as ex- 
plained to me, for the shortage at this time. 

Mr. REED. We can not get the tin? 

Mr. KNOX. We can not get the tin. 

Mr. REED. I am requested to ask at about what date that 
information was given to the Senator? 

Mr. KNOX. It was given to me within 10 days. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERNALD. But, Mr. President, we are shipping about 
50,000 boxes per month. We are exporting that quantity to- 
day. If it could be held in this country it would give us suf- 
ficiefit for the needs of the packers at this time. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Washing 
ton yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PAGE. Answering the question of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep], I want to say that at our committee 
meeting the other day I asked the question as to where tin 
came from 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that 
he suspend until the conversation in the Chamber ceases. He 
is interfering with it. 

Mr. PAGE. I repeat, as answering the question of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri and as qualifying the answer of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, that at our committee meeting the other 
day the question of tin for tinning the sheet-steel plates was 
brought up by myself, and I said: 

Mr. Secretary, there was a speech made in the Senate the other day 
in which the matter of tin was referred to. Is there an available supply 
of tin to meet this increase? 

Secretary Houston, The Rettig of steel and other things is a part 
of the process of increasing that supply. 

Senator Pace. We get the tin from Singapore, do we? 

Secretary Houston. Mr. Brand can answer that. 

Mr. BRAND. We get it from the Straits Settlements; but there is an 
ample supply, of tin. It only requires 1 pound of tin to coat 100 pounds 


That was the testimony of Mr. Brand, in response to the sug- 
gestion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? À 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I understand that there is no 
difficulty about tin in the Straits Settlements. The difficulty about 
it, as explained to me by the manufacturer to whom I have 
referred, is in getting it here. -We can not get it into this coun- 


try. There is plenty at Singapore, lying in the ports, and plenty ` 


produced in the Straits Settlements, but on account of the 
searcity of shipping facilities we are not able to get a suflicient 
quantity in this country to meet the demand. 

Mr. PAGE. I can only give the Senator the information which 
has come to me. 5 

One word more, and I will terminate my remarks. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], continuing the inquiry, 
a part of which has been read into the Recorp, said: 


Senator Norris. May I ask you_a question there, Mr. Secretary? 
It has been reported that a great deal of the food products which it 


is necessary to can in order to preserve, that they will not be able 


to do it because of a lack of cans, and that a lot of the canneries will 
be idle—— s 

Secretary Houston, I do not think that is true, Senator. 

Senator Nonnis (continuing). Beca 
Is there anything in that? 

Secretary Houston. I think not now. There might have been; but 
a number of weeks ago this matter was brought to our attention. It 
was reported that the manufacturers of cans needed more steel and 
that they could not get the steel companies to supply or the cars to 


Ship it, The Secretary of Commerce and I immediately took the matter 


use they can not get tin cans, 1 
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tup with the chairman of the committee on transportation of the Council 

‘of National Defense and with the manufacturers, and their coopera- 

tion was secured. The steel companies said they would ly 
The manufacturers of the cans said they would expedite their 


the 

rocesses s especial} of 

883 tnings 1 were W r e could be 
otherwise conserved, if necessary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I appreciate the 
position of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Saar]. He does 
not desire to give such wide and tremendous power to any 
executive officer of the Government as is proposed to do by 
this provision. Generally, I am not in favor of anything of that 
kind either, but now we are at war and we have tó do a great 
many things which we would not do in time of peace. I was 
opposed to getting into the war, but we are in it, and we ought 
to carry it on in the most effective way possible. So far as I 
am concerned, I am in favor of giving to the President, who 
has to carry on this war and conduct it with the means and 
‘instrumentalities that we give him, every power that we can 
give him within the limits of the Constitution, to carry it on 
effectively and expeditiously. 

Now it appears that there is a crisis in one particular line of 
industry, threatening the maintenance of our food supply, 
coming about by reason of a deficiency in the supply of a par- 
ticular product. Congress does not know—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President r 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will yéeld to the Senator in 
just a moment—Congress does not know when an emergency 
of this character will arise in another line of industry. We 
can not tell. There is nobody who can determine that better 
than the Executive, who has the Agricultural Department and 
the various other departments to furnish him information and 
keep him in touch with the situation throughout the country. 
So, it seems to me, that the wise thing for us to do at this 
time is to give to the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, the Executive of the Government, all the power that 
may be required in the future in the conduct of this war that 
we can give him within the limits of the Constitution. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krna] who rose first. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to ask the Senator from Washington if 
he thinks we can both stimulate an increase of production of 
foodstuffs and at the same time either threaten or enforce 
an embargo on the exploitation of foodstuffs? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I did not intend 
to discuss the merits of that proposition. I am willing to take 
the provisions of this bill and vest the President with the 
power to determine what he thinks is best for the safety of this 
country in this emergency as conditions may arise. I leave 
that to him, We can not determine here, at any rate at this 
time, what might be or might not be a wise or unwise course 
to take under certain conditions hereafter, which may be en- 
tirely different from what they are now. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
who has been waiting to ask a question. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
this proposition 

Mr. FERNALD. Will the Senator yield to me for just a 
moment? 

Mr. KING. Permit me to make this inquiry, and perhaps 
the Senator from Maine may aid the Senator from Washington 
in replying. I was about to say that I was very much inter- 
ested in this matter, for the reason that in the State which I 
in part represent there are a large number of canning plants, 
and I have received many communications from them, depicting 
in rather dark colors the danger that menaces that industry 
because, as it is claimed, practically all of the tin plate of this 
country is being shipped to oriental countries. What I 
wanted to ask either the Senator from Washington or the Sen- 
ator from Maine was whether or not the manufacturers of tin 
plate in this country were discriminating against the domestic 
purchasers and consumers in favor of the foreign consumers or 
why it was that the domestic consuniers of tin plate could not 
obtain the amount requisite for the industry of this country? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I can not give 
the Senator the information he wishes along those lines. If 
the Senator from Maine can, I shall be very glad to yield to 
him for that purpose. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, answering the Senator from 
Missouri, I spoke last week to this same bill, and I want to 
give him the exact figures, because I have them before me. 


There are 12 tin-plate mills in this country, whose combined 
output, according to the census of 1914, is 2,084,536,669 pounds, 
requiring 20,845,366 boxes of tin plate. More than one-half of 
all the tin plate used in this country is used in manufacturing 
containers of food products. The export of tin plate last year 
was 5,200,000 boxes. Of these 1,300,000 boxes were shipped to 
Canada. Large shipments of tin plate are made to Asia, being 
used extensively in the oil business and for many other purposes, 
as is much of the plate used in this country. So it will be noted 
that about one-quarter of all the tin plate manufactured in 
this country was exported in 1914, and I think the exports have 
increased somewhat in the last two years. 

Now as to the pig tin: Most—and I might say all—of the 
pig tin comes from Singapore, but the industry is controlled 
by the British Government, so that as to the 1,300,000 boxes 
which are shipped to Canada it would be necessary. to keep on 
exporting that, because if we shut out Canada the British Gov- 
ernment would naturally shut us off from the pig tin. But I 
understand that the only trouble in getting pig tin in this 
country is due to the fact that our boats are sometimes inter- 
fered with; and if a boat of ordinary size carrying a cargo 
of tin were torpedoed, it would shut down the tin business in 
this country, because we only use 1 pound of pig tin to 100 
pounds of plates. Only 1 per cent of tin plate is pig tin. 

I think I have given the Senator the exact information he 
desired, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We seem to be having a “round 
table” this morning. i . 

Mr. STERLING. I understand now that the tin plate is 
manufactured in this country. The Senator’s complaint, as I 
understand, is that it is exported abroad? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Why do not the home consumers of tin 
plate secure it? Why do they not purchase it instead of its 
being sent abroad? 

Mr. FERNALD. Why, that is a matter of commerce. I sup- 
pose these tin-plate manufacturers have contracts which were, 
perhaps, made a year ago that they are filling, and unless they 
are relieved by some legal method they will have to continue to 
keep their contracts, I assume. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just a word and 
then I am through. I would have been through a good bit ago 
except for these interruptions, 

I stated a while ago that I was willing to give the President 
all the power that might be necessary to meet this emergency 
within the limits of the Constitution. Now, I think there is 
some language in this bill that ought to be stricken out. It 
may be that amendments have been offered to strike it out—I 
do not know—but I merely wanted to suggest that, in line 22, 
I would strike out the words “at such time or times and 
from such place or places and,” so that it would make it 
“unlawful to export any article or articles from the United 
States, except under such regulations and orders and subject 
to such limitations and exceptions,” and so forth. The Consti- 
tution prohibits Congress from passing any law showing a pref- 
erence between the ports of the country. Now, it seems to me 
that, so far as the language of this provision is concerned, we 


are attempting to authorize the President to do what the. 


Constitution prohibits being done. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not think the Consti- 
tution applies, except as to the regulation of the mutter by 
means of the tariff. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEL- 
Loca] has an amendment to cover what the Senator proposes, 
which I am willing to accept. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. That was all I 
wanted to suggest about that. I do not remember exactly the 
language of the Constitution, but my recollection is that the 
effect of it is that we can not pass a law giving a preference in 
the matter of exportation to one city over another city. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To the ports of one State over the 
ports of another State. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; to the ports of one State 
over the ports of another; and yet if the President, by regula- 
tion, can determine that exports can go from Baltimore but 
can not go from New York, it seems to me that that would be 
eontrary to that provision of the Constitution. We ought. not 
even by language to appear to attempt to confer that authority 
upon him. The matter of the time is not so important. ‘The 
President will fix the time as to the beginning and ending of 
the embargo, whether we so provide or not. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if there be a necessity for 
limiting the export of tin plate, why not confer upon the Presi- 
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dent the power fo limit the export of tin plate? Why confer 
on him universal embargo power? Does not the Senator look 
upon that as an absolute abdication of the function of Congress? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, we are going to abdicate 
a whole lot of things during this emergency, and we will have 
to do it. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand that, but the less the better. 
Why go into the business on a wholesale scale? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Just because of what I said 
awhile ago. We have the facts presented only with reference 
to the tin-plate industry, the canning industry. Apparently 
that is the one that is in a critical condition now; but we do 
not know what other industry will be affected in the same way 
next week or next month or when we get away from here. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If we can give the President 
this power, and if it is desirable to give it to him in one line 
of industry it seems to me that it is the part of wisdom during 
this war to give him the power to meet any emergency that may 
confront him with reference to any line of industry. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I am willing to yield the 
floor, If the Senator wants to ask me a question, I will en- 
deavor to answer it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will take the floor, but I should like to ask 
the Senator from Washington a question before he desists. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I agree with the Senator in being anxious 
to prosecute this war vigorously. I believe that nothing should 
be left undone and that all measures ought to be put in force 
and prosecuted that will effect that end; but why not have Con- 
` gress remain here and discharge its functions as these emergen- 
cies occur instead of abdicating them and leaving them to some 
other branch of the Government to discharge? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am perfectly 
willing to stay here all the summer. I am perfectly willing to 
stay here as long as it is necessary to discharge any duty or 
responsibility that is upon Congress; and if that is deemed to be 
the best way to meet these emergencies when they come up, 
very well. But we are going to reach a point probably when 
there will appear to be nothing for Congress to do. We are 
going to give the President a whole lot of power in a great 
many different lines, and we are going to give him power In 
lines that are likely to be far more injurious to this country 
than along these lines if there is any injury to come from it. 
But the time is coming when we will think that our work is 
done, when the President will have no further recommendations 
to make to us, and we are going to get away; or is it the 
Senator's idea that we ought to stay here waiting for something 
to come up, waiting for some condition to arise that will re- 
quire the exercise of legislative power? 

We may get through, and we might provide for the tin-plate 
industry and take care of that, and we might pass whatever 
appropriation bills are necessary and get through with the work 
that apparently it is necessary for Congress to do, and adjourn; 
and within a week conditions might arise with reference to 
some particular line of industry or activity that would require 
the exercise of large power by somebody. Of course, in that 
event Congress could be called back, but that takes time. Then 
legislation could be prepared and we could discuss it as long as 
we needed to; and unless we would expect to go into the details 
of the matter we would come back here to do the will of the 
Executive as to what he deemed necessary in the emergency, 
and we would do it without any special information or inves- 
tigation. We would grant him the power asked. It is true we 
would go through the forms of acting, but in effect it would be 
Just what we are proposing to do here. The advantage in this 
method is that it will secure prompt action. To wait for 
Congress to act in each particular emergency is to invite delay 
and disaster. ‘ 4 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the wise thing for us to 
do is to say to the President: “ Within the limits of the Consti- 
tution we are willing to trust you, during this summer and 
while this war is being carried on, to do along these lines what 
is necessary to be done, and to do it promptly and energeti- 
eally.” Why, oftentimes in matters of this kind time is of the 
essence of successful results. Time and promptness are obso- 
lutely necessary to the successful development and prosecution of 
whatever must be done in connection with war; and so it seems 
to me that it is wise to give the general power proposed to be 
given by this provision to the President of the United States, 
and I am willing to give it to him. I am willing to stay here 


all summer, so far as that is concerned, and glad to do it if 
that is necessary and best. : 

I have opposed in the past the shirking of responsibilities by 
Congress. I am not in favor of doing it as long as there is 
time and opportunity for Congress to act, and when it is best 
for us to act. I have been denounced at home and other places 
because I was willing to assume the responsibilities that I 
thought were resting upon me and discharging duties that it 
was my duty to discharge, and which I was willing to discharge, 
instead of trying to shirk them and thrust them upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States. But now the duty and the respon- 
sibility of carrying on this war to a successful conclusion really 
rest primarily upon him, and I am willing and I propose, so 
far as I can do so, to give him every power within the limits of 
the Constitution that is necessary for him to discharge that 
responsibility successfully and to bring this war to a conclu- 
sion. I am willing to give him, as I said, every power and 
authority that is necessary, and I do not believe I am shirking 
responsibility when I do it. I believe in so doing I am helping 
him and upholding his hands in bringing this country through 
this war to its successful termination, and of course I know 
that the Senator from Tennessee is in favor of the same thing. 
In what I have said I do not desire to be understood as re- 
flecting upon him in the slightest degree, nor upon any other 
Senator. 3 

Mr. WATSON and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This round table must stop from 
now on. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, Mr. President, I suggest 
to the Chair that 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington is 
not out of order; but three Senators aside from the Senator 
from Washington, who was in order and speaking by leave of 
the Senator from Tennessee, began to talk at once. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was ready to yield the floor. 
If the Senator desires to ask me a question, I shall be glad to 
have him do so. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, that is all I want. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I understand that I have the 
floor, and that I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not understand that I 
had yielded the floor. I said I was ready to yield the floor, 
but the Senator from Tennessee said he wanted to ask me a 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee said 
he would take the floor and ask a question in his time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not understand him to say 
that. I beg the Chair’s pardon. 

Mr. WATSON. I will defer my question until later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not very material who has 
the floor, but only one Senator can hold it at the same time. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I fully agree with the Sena- 
tor from Washington in his abstract proposition of constitu- 
tional law and of our constitutional duty and of the duties and 
powers of the President; but I differ with him in the applica- 
tion of these principles. I think the Congress should. confer 
upon the President, as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, every possible power necessary to carry on this war with 
vigor and to a successful conclusion, as we directed him to 
do in the declaration of war; but I do not believe that the Con- 
stitution is abrogated by a state of war. I do not believe that, 
because of the existing war, Congress should abdicate its func- 
tions and require or authorize another branch of the Govern- 
ment to-exercise them. I do not think we should destroy the 
distinctive feature of our republican form of government— 
distribution of the powers of government into three distinct, 


‘coordinate, and independent branches—the executive, the legis- 


lative, and the judicial. 

I know, Mr. President, that there has been a tendency to do 
away with this division of power of government, to break down 
the barriers between the legislative and executive branches, 
but it has never been done by my consent and never will be. 
Whenever we do it, our form of government is destroyed. I 
think that Congress should assume its responsibilities and do 
its duty in prosecuting this war, and not require the President 
to do everything; and if it is necessary for Cohgress to stay 
here and discharge its duties, it should remain in continuous 


‘session for that purpose, and if any emergencies arise, we will 
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be here to provide for them and to discharge our duties in 
reference-to them. 
I do not believe that this bill, as reported by the committee, 


is a constitutional measure. I am now referring to section 7. 
I will favor the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Surrhl. My objections to the section are twofold. 

I believe—as has already been stated, and it is unnecessary, 
except to express my own views, for me to repeat it—that this 
bill violates the section of the Constitution which provides that 
no preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another. Now, 
it is said by one Senator that we should trust the President, 
that he will not violate the Constitution and will not do anything 
that is wrong in this matter. I am perfectly willing to trust 
him as much as any other Senator on this floor, and have done 
so, and will continue to do so; but this Congress has no power 
to pass a law giving a preference to the ports of one State over 
those of another, and none to delegate the authority to do so 
to the President of the United States. It would be abdicating 
our functions, it would be shifting the responsibility from the 
Congress, to authorize another officer to do what it can not do, 
and a violation of the fundamental law. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President P 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator understands that in deie- 
gating a power which the Constitution does not authorize the 
Congress itself would be guilty of a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. In other words, it would be just as reprehensible for 
Congress to undertake to confer upon the President of the 
United States powers forbidden by the Constitution, as, it 
would be for the President to undertake to exercise authority 
not authorized by the Constitution. . 

Mr. SHIELDS. Most assuredly; and that is what I was 
trying to impress upon the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator did not 
understand that I was advocating anything of that kind? 

Mr. SHIELDS. On the contrary, Mr. President, I under- 
stood the Senator objected to the bill on that very ground, and 
thought that it ought to be amended in that particular. 

Now, I am not going to elaborate this proposition further. I 
think its soundness is recognized by everyone. That clause 
passed the committee inadvertently and without proper con- 
sideration. 

I think there is another equally serious objection to this bill 
as framed, and that is that it is unquestionably a delegation 


of the legislative power of the Congress to the executive branch. 


of the Government. I am aware, Mr. President, that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has gone a long ways in 
sustaining legislation of this character. 

In the early days of this country a bill of this kind would 
have met with derision in this body. ` 

In all our States, and it is part of the republican form of gov- 
ernment guaranteed by the Constitution to the several States, 
the power of government is divided into three branches, the judi- 
cial, legislative, and executive, and there are express provisions 
in their constitutions that this power shall not be delegated 
to either of the other branches. Not only that but each of the 
three branches is prohibited from exercising the power belong- 
ing to either of the other two. There is no such express prohi- 
bition in the Constitution of the United States, yet it has 
always been so construed by all the text writers and by all the 
courts of the country. 

As I said, a law like this in the early history of the country 
would have been held unconstitutional without argument. The 
courts would not have heard argument upon a proposition that 
was so plain, But since the Supreme Court has spoken upon 
the subject such legislation is valid. 

The leading case on this subject is that of Field against Clark 
reported in One hundred and forty-third United States. That 
ease states the rule so clearly that I am going to read an 
excerpt from it. The court said: 

That Congress can not delegate legislative to the Presi 
a principle ‘iniversally recognized as vital to the. integrit ad enka 
tenance of the system of government ordained by the Constitution. 
The act of October 1, 1890, in the particular under consideration is 
not inconsistent with 6 It does not in anx real sense 
invest the President with the power of legislation. For the purpose 
of securing reciprocal trade with countries producing and exporting 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, Congress itself determined that 
the provisions of the act of October 1, 1890, permitting the free intro- 
duction of such articles, should be suspended as to any country produc- 
ing and exporting them that imposed exactions and duties on the agri- 
cultural and other products of the United States which the President 
deemed—that is, which he found to be—reciprocally unequal and unrea- 
sonable. Congress itself prescribed in advance the duties to be levied, 
collected, and paid on sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, or hides produced b 
or exported from such designated country while the suspension lasted. 
Nothing involving the expediency or the just operation of such legisla- 
tion was left to the determination of the President. The words he 
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may deem,” in the third section, of course, implied that the President 
would examine the commercial regulations of other countries producing 
and exporting r, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides and form a judg- 
ment as to whether o were reciprocally equal and reasonable, or 
the contrary, in their ect upon American products. But when he 


ascertained the fact that duties and exactions reciprocally unequal and 
unreasonable were imposed upon the agricultural or other products of 
the United States by a country producing and exporting sugar, mo- 


lasses, coffee, tea, or hides, it became his duty to issue a proclamation 
declaring the suspension, as to that country, which Congress had deter- . 
mined should occur. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That left the President, then, to find the 
fact; and having found the fact, he was authorized to issue his 
proclamation? Am I right about that? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly; and that is what this bill does 
not do. I will yield further to the Senator when I finish 
the quotation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. 

Mr. SHIELDS (reading) — 

He had no discretion in the e except in respect to the dura- 
tion of the suspension so ordered. But that related only to the enforce- 
ment of the policy established by Congress. As the suspension was 
absolutely required when the President ascertained the existence of a 
1 fact, it can not be said that, in ascertaining that fact and 
n issuing his proclamation in obedience to the legislative will, he 
exercised the function of making laws. Legislative power was exercised 
when Congress declared that the suspension should take effect upon a 
named contingency. What the President was required to do was s mney 
in execution of the act of Congress. It was not the making of law. e 
was the mere agent of the law-making department to ascertain and 
declare the event upon which its expressed will was to take effect. It 
was a part of the law itself as it left the hands of Congress that the 
provisions, full and complete in themselves 

A thing this is not— 


rmitting the free introduction of sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and 
ides from particular countries should be suspended in a given con- 
Hugone , and that in case of such suspensions certain duties should be 
mposed 


“ The true distinction,” as Judge Ranney, speaking for the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, has well said, “is between the delegation of power to 
make the law, which necessarily involves a discretion as to what it 
shall be, and conferring authority or discretion as to its execution, to be 
exercised under and in pursuance of the law.” 

Judge Ranney has just answered the argument the Senator 
from North Carolina proposes to make. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What are the facts before us? He finds a 
condition just like the Interstate Commerce Commission finds, 
that a certain rate is reasonable and then puts it into effect. 
Here the President must find the condition, and he issues his 
proclamation just as the Interstate Commerce Commission issues 
its order when it finds a rate reasonable or unreasonable, and 
when he finds the fact that public safety and public welfare of 
this Nation require it, and that is the only thing he finds, the 
public safety requires it, the welfare requires it, he finds that 
it is a fact, that it is absolutely necessary for the safety of this 
country to issue this proclamation, and when he does that the 
law goes into effect by his proclamation, just like an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission goes into effect. 

Mr. SHIELDS. To my mind the conception of the Senator 
from North Carolina of what is a finding of fact is as nebulous 
as the milky way. I can not see how it can be said that “ the 
public safety“ or “the public welfare is a fact,” a definite and 
fixed fact upon the happening of which powers like this legisla- 
tion proposes to delegate can be made effective or operative. 
The fact to be found should be definite, certain. People should 
know the rule by which they are to be governed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. What is the difference between the phraseology 
employed and a law which will say that whenever the President 
shall deem it for the public good he may do any particular thing 
that he sees fit to do? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Absolutely nothing. That is what the public 
safety and the public welfare mean. 

Mr. REED. It is about equivalent to saying when the Presi- 
dent thinks it ought to be done he shall do it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Whenever tlie President, in his opinion, be- 
lieves that it ought to be the law, he will enact it. That is what 
it means. 

The case from which I have read is, perhaps, the leading case 
upon this subject. It does not in any way authorize legislation 
delegating the broad power to the Executive to enact laws in 
regard to any subject matter either in an emergency or for gen- 
eral application through all time. 

Mr. President, we have never had in the history of this country 
such embargo. legislation except one act enacted June 3, 1794. 
which the then Executive of the Nation refrained from putting 
into execution.“ 

Mr. OVERMAN. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator says there is no other act that 
be can recollect that was ever passed by this Nation. 


Will the Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. SHIELDS. No; I did not say that. I said that there 
hever was but one, and that that act was passed June 3, 1794; 
but that the then Executive did not execute it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What does the Senator think of this act 
passed April 22, 1898?— 

That the President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, and with 
such limitations and exceptions as shall seem to him expedient, to pro- 

-hibit the export of coal or other material used in war from any seaport 
of the United States until otherwise ordered by the President or by 
Congress. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think if such an act was passed, it was abso- 

lutely unconstitutional, but the Senator is not reading all of the 


act. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I read all of it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will come to that. 

Mr. REED. Was it ever construed by a court? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it was never construed, but I suppose 
thë Judiciary Committee reported it out, and it was passed. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Judiciary Committee reported out this 
proposed act, too. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; the committee ordered it reported 
favorably, but I notice that most of the members of the Judiciary 
Committee are opposed to it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I was not present when it was ordered re- 
ported out, but if I had been and had voted for it and then upon 
a subsequent examination and consideration I saw that it vio- 
lated the fundamental law and was vicious, I would vote against 
it upon this floor. 7 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator from Tennessee 
Jet me call his attention in connection with that act to the fact 
that it does not apply to all commodities? It is not nearly so 
broad as the one now before us. It only applies to coal and 
other material used in the war. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly. f 
` Mr. OVERMAN. I am talking about the constitutionality of 
it. The Senator says it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if the passage of an act by Congress is conclusive 
evidence or even persuasive evidence that it is constitutional? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have not made that point, yet I say 
Congress has done it, and it is a precedent, and it has some 
persuasive force. There were great lawyers here in that day; 
there were some of the greatest who ever sat in this Chamber 
when that act was passed. Such men as Spooner. Foraker, 
Hoar of Massachusetts, reported that bill out of one of the 
greatest committees that ever existed, and they would not have 
reported it out unless they thought it was constitutional. 
Therefore to that extent it ought to be persuasive. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to say one thing further in this con- 
nection about the Judiciary Committee reporting this bill out. 
The power of legislation under the Constitution is vested in 
the Congress of the United States and not the departments of 
the other branches of the Government. I have observed when 
bills like this are prepared in one of the departments to carry 
out some specific object which they have in mind and sent 
here to be introduced and enacted into law, they generally con- 
tain some provision that ought never to have the slightest 
recognition in this or any other legislative body. In my opinion, 
every bill introduced into the Senate ought to be drawn by a 
Senator. Bills ought to come from the body which is te enact 
them into law and not from an interested department. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am inclined to agree with the Senator 
on that; but this bill came from the President. The Attorney 
General sent it to us. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I thought so, and that is why I made the 
remark I did. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why did not the Senator make the point 
before the committee? If he had made a motion not to con- 
sider it, or stated why it ought not to be considered according 
to his idea, we might have agreed with him. But he did not 
make that point in the committee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I was not present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, but we did not have the advantage of his great 
argument there. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have made that objection to bills prepared 
by the departments. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator ought to have offered the 
objection before the committee as he is a* member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I would have done so had I been present. 
I was engaged ctherwise when this section was considered. 
Now, Mr. President, let us go into the history of our legislation 
upon the subject of embargoes. 


The first one was a joint resolution of Congress of March 
26, 1794: 
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y against 8 in a message to Congress 
of March 28, 1794, stated he had requested the governors of the 
several States to call out the militia for the detention of vessels, if 
necessary; and he recommended that the embargo be extended to fishing 
vessels, which it had not been held to apply. It was also construed 
not to apply to armed vessels possessio panus commissions, except 
letters of marqué, oe resolution of 4p 8, 1794, the embargo was 
extended to May 25, 1794. On Ap: » 1794, a resolution was intro- 
duced in Congress to suspend intercourse with Great Britain in British 
| heer gape but when Jay's mission to land was announced it was 
1 For the same reason the act of June 4, 1794, which was to 

force till 15 days after the commencement of the next session 
of Congress, and by which the President was authorized to lay an 
embargo whenever in his opinion the public safety should require it, 
remained unexecuted.. By am act of y 22, 1794, however, the ex- 
[portati of munitions of war was prohibited for a year, and, their 


was laid for 30 maga on all ships and vessels in ports of 
oreign eet or place. Senn immediate 


rtation free of duty was authorized for two years, 
n a special message to Congress of December 18, 1807, President 
Jefferson, in view of the injuries inflicted on American commerce un- 
der Napoleon's Berlin decree of November 21, 1806, and the British 
decrees of blockade and orders in council, recommended “an inhibition 
of the departure of our vessels from the ports of the United States.” 
The Senate, in secret session, by a vote of 22 to 6, passed a bill laying 
an embargo on all shipping, foreign and domestic, the ports of the 
United States. ‘The House, with closed doors, passed the bill, after a 
debate of three days, oya vote of 82 to 44. e bill became a law 
e approval of the President on December 22, 1807. To the imme- 
diate operation of this measure an exception was made in favor of 
foreign vessels, which were allowed to depart, either loaded er in 
st, on receiving notice of the act. The embargo was repealed by 
the act of March 1, 1809, which substituted a policy of nonintercourse. 
On April 1, 1812, President Madison sent a message to Congress 
recommending another 8 An appropriate act was adopted on 
April 6, 1812, and this was followed on the 14th of April by an act 
prohibiting exportations by land. a ` 


Mr. President, the act of June 19, 1794, was the only act 
which broadly authorized the President to proclaim an embargo 
upon shipping from the ports of the United States. In all 
others Congress itself laid the embargo in fixed and express 
terms. None of them, except the one I have mentioned, dele- 
gated the power to the President which is attempted to be dele- 
gated by this bill. 

Now, mark the provisions of the act of June 4, 1794. It was 
not so broad as this and had many safeguards thrown around 
it. It provided: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he hereby ts, authorized and em ered whenever, in his opinion, the 
public safety shall so require, to lay an em 
vessels in the ports of the United States, or upon 
of the United States, or the ships and vessels of any foreign nation, 
under such regulations as the circumstances of the case may req . 
and to continue or revoke the same, whenever he shall think proper. 
And the President is hereby fully authorized to give all such orders 
to the officers of the United States as may be necessary to carry the 
same Into full effect: Provided, The authority aforesaid shall not be 
exercised while the Congress of the United States shall be in session. 

Congress recognized that it had some functions to discharge, 
and that it ought to discharge them, when this act was passed. 

And any embargo, which may be laid by the President as aforesaid, 
shall cease and determine in 15 days from the actual meeting of Con- 
gress next after laying the same. 

And be it further enacted, That this act shall continue and be in 
force until 15 days after the commencement of the next session of 
Congress. 5 

Mr. President, I have said, guarded as this act was, and 
limited in its application, still the President did not enforce it. 
It remained a dead letter upon our statute books. I think 
the provisions of the one in Mr. Jefferson’s day, which was 
referred to by the Senator from Utah yesterday, in stating 
that Jefferson laid an embargo on ports south of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, authorized the President to make exceptions at any 
time upon the finding of certain facts; but the embargo itself 
was laid by Congress, and only certain exceptions were allowed 
to be made by the Executive. 

I understand the Senator from Montana also stated that Mr. 
Lincoln declared an embargo as to certain ports of the South- 
ern States during the Civil War. I think that the Senator 
from Montana is mistaken in his statement. The Southern 
States were then in insurrection; and, having a regular form 
of government and the power to maintain law and order, were 
for many p as a belligerent government. I 


on all ships and 
e ships and vessels 


urposes recognized 
know the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
are not altogether consistent upon this subject, and do not 
fully support my statement; but the Confederate States were 
eertainly to some extent a belligerent government, and Mr. 
Lincoln, in the suppression of the insurrection, very properly, 
and with full authority under the Constitution, as a war meas- 
ure directed a blockade of their ports and carried on an 
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effective blockade by sending the Navy of the United States to 
each and every one of those ports, and blockade runners were 
constantly seized and their ships condemned. $ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Tennessee will allow me, the entire treatment of for- 
eign vessels that were seized by the Navy of the United States 
was upon the theory that they were seeking to run a blockade; 
and the suppression of the trade was enforced upon the ground 
that it was a legally sustained blockade against a belligerent. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is my recollection; I do not think 
there can be any doubt of the facts. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And those cases have been cited 
during the past two years over and over again by the nations 
of the world as the cases of opposing belligerents and blockade 
eases. . 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. -I do not know that the statute to which I am 
about to refer controyerts the view of my friend; but I invite 
his attention to the fact that, in addition to the blockade 
statutes to which he has referred there was another act enacted 
by the Congress during the days of the Civil War, under which 
all commerce between the North and the South was prohibited, 
except under such circumstances as might be determined by the 
President of the United States; and if he found certain facts, 
then commercial intercourse between the North and the South 
might be resumed. Would not that act come within the prin- 
ciples for which my friend is contending? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I think not. That was only 
by statute recognizing the general law of nonintercourse with 
enemies and prohibiting the citizens of States at war from 
trading and dealing with each other. That statute was a 
further implied recognition that the Confederate States were 
a belligerent power and an enemy, and that intercourse could 
be prohibited with them. i 

Mr. President, coming now to the provision of this bill as 
reported by the committee, it is in these words: 

SECTION 1. Whenever the United States is at war and the President 
shall find that the public safety or welfare shall so require, and shali 
make 3 thereof, it shall be unlawful to export any article 
or articles from the United States, except at such time or times, and 
from such place or places, and under such regulations and orders, and 
subject to such limitations and exceptions as the President shall pre- 
scribe, until otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress. 

Now, I think that is in excess of the power that can be dele- 
gated by the Congress of the United States to the Executive of 
the Nation. I concede freely that, under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in these latter days and 
times, the Congress can enact a law providing that when the 
executive department finds that certain facts exist, and procla- 
mation is made, the law shall become operative and take effect. 
Such is the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. While 
those are not its exact terms, yet that is its fair construction; 
but it is not a fair construction of the pending bill. What may 
be “the public safety” or “the public welfare”? I remark 
right here that the words “ public welfare” were not in the act 
of 1794; the words “public safety“ alone were in that act; 
and there is a vast difference between “public safety“ and 
“ public welfare.” “Public safety” applies more particularly 
to an emergency like that which is now confronting the country, 
to a state of war, whereas the expression “public welfare” 
might apply to the economic interests of the country and many 
other interests than those of war, which make drastic legisla- 
tion necessary under many circumstances. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to ask the Senator a question at that 
point. Does not the Senator think that to confer upon the 
President the power delegated in the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia, namely, to prohibit the export of goods which 
he had reason to believe had an enemy destination, is a definite 
enough power? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have just made the statement that I 
thought that was definite, and for that reason I would support 
the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not catch the Senator's statement. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And if any other case were stated, for in- 
stance, the contention of the Senator from Maine [Mr. FER- 
NALD] that we are short of tin cans and there is a great na- 
tional necessity that the export of them be prohibited, if a pro- 
hibition on their export were written in this bill, either to take 
effect immediately or upon the finding of the President that 
such necessity exists, then I would support such a provision. 
I will support any such measure which is to become effective 


whenever the precedent facts are found to exist. I am entirely 
willing to trust the President of the United States in-finding 
that a certain state of facts does exist which makes it necessary 
for the law to go into effect, and to vest in him the power to 
make the proclamation, so that the people of the country may 
know that the law is effective and operative. I think that 
should be done. 

An embargo upon foodstuffs, as well as upon munitions of 
war, has been agitated for two or three years. I never have 
been in favor of any embargo, because up to this time I have 
never believed that it was necessary. I have never believed 
that in supplying our products to.the nations of Europe, or to 
those of them who could come and get them, or to any that our 


ships could reach, we violated the laws of nations or that there 


was anything wrong in doing so. 


The first suggestion of an embargo along the lines of the. a 


amendment of the Senator from Georgia was made to a bill that 
was introduced by the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd], I believe. 
I ask the Senator from Utah if I am not correct? 

Mr. KING. I submitted a resolution asking for -certain in- 
formation from the Department of Commerce relative to the ex- 
portations from this country which found their way into Ger- 
many and others of the central powers, and stated at the time 
that I had a bill prepared having for its object the interdiction 
of such exports as found their way through neutral territory 
into the nations with which we are at war. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Tennessee allow me to interrupt him for just a moment? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want to say that several of us 
upon the Judiciary Committee, myself among the number, 
gathered from that suggestion that the provision would apply 
to restrictions on shipments to enemy countries. Having en- 
gagements at other committees, I did not watch the provision, 
and I did not know that it had been changed from the original 
suggestion of the Senator from Utah to what it is until the bill 
came into the Senate. Of course, that was my fault, and the 
fault of no one else; but I was called to another committee and 
could not be present at the Judiciary Committee. I thought we 
were going to proceed on the suggestion of the Senator from 
Utah, and it seemed so entirely proper that I, for one, gave ho 
further attention to it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I doubtless misunderstood the Senator from 
Utah. I know that I promptly and cordially concurred with 
him in the suggestion when made. I believe that such an em- 
bargo should be declared; and if it is known that there are any 
neutral countries which are receiving our exports and furnish- 
ing them to Germany, I would be willing to write the names of 
those countries in this bill and to establish an embargo as to 
them, without waiting for the President to make a proclama- 
tion. Such a measure would be meritorious. It is one that is 
proper in the national defense, and it ought to be the law, and 
doubtless will be, before this week is over. 

Furthermore, if there is any article the exportation of 
which from this country ought to be prohibited in aid of the 
national defense, it ought to be so provided in this bill. If there 
is any article which we are now exporting that may be used 
to our injury, we ought to lay an embargo upon it, to take 
effect whenever the President finds it is being so used. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am very much in sympathy 
with much of what the Senator from Tennessee has said, but I 
am not quite sure that I understand the legal distinctions 
which he has drawn. 

As I understand, the Senator says that in his opinion it would 
be constitutional to forbid the exportation of products which 
reach the enemy’s country; that is to say, it would be constitu- 
tional to pass a law by which the President would be authorized 
by proclamation to forbid the exportation from this country of 
any product which he found went into an enemy's country. 
Suppose that the President should find that an article which 
is manufactured in our own country is absolutely necessary for 
the defense of our own country. Would it not be constitutional 
to pass a law Saying that the President, whenever he finds 
that any article is essential for the defense of this land, 
may by proclamation prohibit its exportation to some other 
country? i 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I do not feel that I can go 
as far as the Senator from Utah has suggested ; but when I was 
interrupted I was coming to the point of prohibiting the expor- 
tation of articies required by this country. As I said a few 
minutes ago, I had been opposed to all embargoes; I had been 
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opposed te one upon foodstuffs, and I ean not say that I am en- 
tirely prepared to come to that now; but the stream of tendency 
of my mind runs very strongly in that direction when I con- 
sider the high cost of living, the outrageous prices for which 
the necessities of life are now selling, and the great distress 
in this country on that account. I believed the agricultural 
interests ought to have the advantage of the high prices; and 
that the farmers of this country should reap some benefit from 


the conditions existing, just as the manufacturers and their- 


employees are receiving high prices and wages from the manu- 
facture and exportation of manufactured articles. I did not 
believe in any. discriminatory legislation, and I so wrote my 
constituents. 

But there is now an extraordinary state of affairs prevailing 
in this country. 1 hope the coming crop will relieve it. I be- 
lieve it will; but if it is necessary at any time to prohibit the 
exportation of foodstuffs in order to supply this country with 
cheaper food, I will give very great weight to such a suggestion. 
I can not and will not ignore the interests of the poorer people 
of the country. 

I am wiking to enact the most drastie laws for the vigorous 
prosecution of this war, and I have voted for laws of that char- 
acter against my inclination, 

I have as much love for the history and traditions of the 
State which I have the honor in part to represent in this 
Chamber as any Senator has for his State. I am proud of Ten- 
nessee, of her people, and of her history. I am proud of the 
fact that ber men have been upon almost every battle field 
in every war of this country, and on every occasion have dis- 
tinguished themselves. You will pardon me when I say that I 
believe them to be the best, the bravest, and the most patriotic 
people in the world. I am prond of the fact that the greatest 
military genius this Nation has produced was a Tennesseean— 
Andrew Jackson. His name arouses enthusiasm in every ham- 
let and in every hollow and upon every hill in Tennessee, and 
will ever do so. He was a great Democrat and a great Presi- 
dent, and his public services added glory and renown to the 
whole Nation. 

We are proud ef the volunteers who in the gloomy days of 
this country met on the Watauga and went over the mountains 
and won the Battle of Kings Mountain, which was like a sun- 
burst that gave new hope and stimulated the patriotism of the 
people of the Colonies from Massachusetts to Georgia. This vic- 
tory was a turning point in the Revolutionary War in its very 
darkest days, and the men that won it were volunteers. But I 
want to call attention to a fact that that occurred when these 
mountain men met upon the banks of the Watauga at Sycamore 
Shoals to go over the mountains and meet the British. ‘The 
call to arms brought out almost every man in the mountains. 

At that time the Creeks and the Choctaws were threatening 
an uprising, and a very serious question presented itself: Shall 
all of our men go across the mountains to meet the British? 
What will become of our families here?” Practically every 
man in those mountains wanted to go, and finally it was agreed 
that they would conscript enough men to stay at home and pro- 
tect their families against the marauding Indians, and it was 
done, That is the first time there was any conscription upon 
the soil of America, and a glorious conscription it was. 

Tennesseeans volunteered when they went to New Orleans 
and won that great battle under Jackson. They volunteered 
when the Civil War came on. We furnished 110,000 soldiers 
to the Confederate Army and 80,000 to the Federal Army, and 
no braver men fought in that war. The records of the War 
Department show that, in proportion to the territory and popu- 
lation, there are more volunteers in the Regular Army from 
the mountains of east Tennessee than from any other section of 
the United States, and that their superiors as soldiers are not 
to be found. ? 

I did not doubt but that Tennesseeans would fully answer 
the call to arms and volunteer for the full quota that would be 
required of onr State. But we are in war; we have a pow- 
erful enemy confronting us, and I do not believe that we ought 
to speculate as to what might be done. I believed that by 
universal service and a selective draft we could certainly raise 
an army in the limited time required, and that we ought not 
to take any chances. I thought that we ought to let Germany 
and the whole world know that we were in earnest; that we were 
going to have an army to answer the emergency, ready to meet 
our enemies upon any field and at any time. I voted for the 
selective draft against my sentiments, against what I might 
say my wishes, because I did not consider it a local matter, 
because I believed it a great national measure, which the emer- 
geney upon us demanded our support. 

Now, I am willing to give the President all the power we can 
constitutionally and rightfully give him to -prosecute the war 


successfully, but I do not believe that Congress ought to abdi- 

cate any of its functions. Congress can remain here and dis- 

32 its duties just as well as the President, and it ought to 
0 80. ; : 

The President does not want power which the Congress can 
not constitutionally confer upon him, and would not have it. I 
have the utmost confidence in the ability and patriotism of the 
President, and will go as far as any Senator in upholding and 
supporting him in this great emergency. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? ; 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator yield, and to whom? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I just wanted to say that I did not inter- 
rupt the Senator when he was talking about Kings Mountain, 
but I believe at that time Tennessee was part of North Carolina. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not say anything about that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said they were Tennesseeans, and that 
Tennesseeans did their duty and exhibited great heroism there, 
but the commander there was a man who lived over on the 
North Carolina side. The most of the troops, too, were from 
North Carolina, s 

Mr. KING. As the Senators know, 100 cities claimed the 
birthplace of Homer. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not detracting from Tennesseeans at 
all, because Tennessee then was a part of North Carolina. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have heard that North Carolinians claimed 
that, but it is known of all men that the Battle of Kings Moun- 
tain was won by Sevier, Campbell, and Shelby and their rifle- 
men from the mountains. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And McDowell. The Senator has left out 
McDowell, who was the commander there—Joseph McDowell. 
jai MERE AAS. Mr. President, will my colleague yield 

me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to reply for a moment to the 
statement of my distinguished friend from North Carolina that 
the troops there were in command of a North Carelinian. He 
is in error about it. The troops were in command of a Vir- 
ginian and two Tennesseans—Gen. John Sevier first and Isaac 
Shelby, who really lived partly in one State and partly in the 
other, partly in Kentucky and partly in Tennessee. Gen. Me- 
Dowell was not in command of those 

Mr. OVERMAN, ‘There were two McDowells. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will examine the records 
of history he will find that he was mistaken: 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know something about the history of it. 
Gen. McDowell was the commander, but he was not there on 
the day of the battle. They had sent him back to Rutherford, 
I believe; but Gen. Charles McDowell was the general of all 
that country. ‘The other one was Joseph McDowell. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That may be true, but Gen. Charles Me- 
Dowell was not in command of the troops when the battle was 
fought and won, but the ‘Tennesseans were. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that not only Tennesseans 
were there, but Virginians and Marylanders and North Caro- 
linians, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senators 
from North Carolina and ‘Tennessee that in the realm of 
patriotism there is no competition or rivalry. There is glory 
enough for both Tennessee and North Carolina in the achieve- 
ments of their heroic sons in that unique period of our Nation's 
history. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What we want is to have North 
Carolina mentioned as well as Tennessee. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I am opposed to this amend- 
ment. I do not agree with the statement of the law as made 
by the distinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 
As I understand the law, we are not allowed to delegate legis- 
lative power at all. There is an unbroken line of authorities 
to that effect. It has not been decided otherwise. As I under- 
stand the bill, there is no attempt whatever to delegate legisla- 
tive power. There seems to be a necessity for this sort of a 
regulation. We are delegating to the President the power to 
determine a particular thing, and declaring, when he has de- 
termined and declared that that fact exists, that the law shall 
be so and so. We are making the law to fit the conditions as 
they may be determined by this fact that is referred to the 
President for his ascertainment. 

Down in all our States we have delegated to administrative 
boards the power to make rates, to make regulations, and to 
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make orders, and we have said that if these rates when made 
are violated or if these orders are violated, then the punishment 
shall be so and so, making the law ourselves. That is no more 
than the kind of regulation you have here. We have the power 
to do this thing ourselves, and we do not know what the facts 
may be. We realize that the necessity may exist, and we say 
it can be determined in this way. 

I am going to say here and now that I am not going to 
stickle any further at the grant of power to the administrative 
department. I say here and now to the Senator from Tennessee 
that there is no necessity for this Congress staying in session 
during and throughout this war to grant such power to the 
President or make such laws as he may think are necessary, 
because if a given law was regarded necessary and was de- 
manded by the administration it would be passed by ‘this Con- 
gress without regard to whether it overturned the precedents 
and practice and traditions of this Nation from all time to now. 

Lord Northcliffe has said that democracy is a bad war 
maker ; that the power must be concentrated in the hands of one 
man, or a few men, in order that it may be exercised success- 
fully in waging war. You have all believed it. The power has 
been concentrated up to now. This is but a further concentra- 
tion of power. 

The Senator from Tennessee talked about the volunteer 
system, and regretted that he had had to vote against it. I 
want to say that Northcliffe told us the condition yonder in 
England, and it is true that they were not able to compel the 
British Parliament to go to the conscript system as against the 
volunteer system for raising an army until war had raged for 
two whole years and 5,000,000 men had volunteered, and the 
London press has expressed amazement that President Wilson 
was able to compel the Congress to adopt the conscript system 
at the very beginning of this war for the raising of an army to 
fight 3,000 miles from home. 

Now, there is no use in talking about concentration of power 
further. If this power is necessary—and the administration 
seems to think that it is necessary—then give it to the adminis- 
tration and let the war proceed. I do net think there is any con- 
stitutional objection to it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am going to suggest an amend- 
ment to this section—to strike out, in lines 22 and 23, the words 
“and from such place or places.” 

Whatever may be constitutional or unconstitutional, I am 
perfectly clear that the President can not close one port and open 
another, or close the ports of one State and leave the others 
open, under the provisions of the Constitution. If it is uncon- 
stitutional, as I believe it is, I think the only way is to take out 
the words which carry the unconstitutional power. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. The purpose of the law is not to discriminate against 
ports, but it is to authorize the President to exercise a certain 
power under a condition that may exist, and that provision of 
the Constitution providing against discrimination as between 
ports would not affect this law at all. In my opinion it would 
not be in contravention of it. 


Mr. LODGE. If the President has the power to put an em- 


bargo on the ports of one State and take it off the ports of 
another State, it seems to me—I say it with all submission—to 
contradict the distinct prohibition of the Constitution. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I am not very familiar with the present statutes, 
but my understanding is that the President may under certain 
circumstances abolish ports. I ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if that is not the law? 

Mr. LODGE. Abolish ports? 

Mr. KING. Yes; close ports. 

Mr. LODGE. How do you mean to abolish ports? 

Mr. KING. To close them and forbid exportations from that 
port. Suppose, for instance, a port happens to be unprofitable, 
may not the President close that port? 

Mr. LODGE. The only power we have is about making it a 
port of entry, of course, for the entry of goods. That is all we 
can do. We can not change the ports. 

Mr. KING. To what does the Constitution refer when it pro- 
vides that no preference shall be given? 

Mr. LODGE. It refers to export duties. 

Mr. STONE. If my friend from Massachusetts will permit 
me, I think the Senator from Utah has reference to the bill 
which was passed five or six years ago, which authorized the 
President to discontinue certain ports or to make them subports. 

Mr. LODGE. That is a port of entry, as I Said. 

Mr. KING. That is the law to which I referred. 

Mr. LODGE. That is a very different thing. 


q 


Mr. KING. Then, if the President may discontinue a port 
may he not forbid exportations from that port by closing it? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think he can under the language of the 
Constitution. I think they are wholly different things. In the 
first place a port of entry is the entry from abroad, but I do 
not think it is in the power of the President or of Congress to 
discriminate by an embargo or an export duty against one State’ 
over another. 

N Is not an export duty a regulation of com- 
merce 

Mr. LODGE. It refers to export duty; but surely if you are 
not allowed to discriminate in an export duty I think ex neces- 
sitate you can not discriminate by prohibition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The only prohibition is that the President 
shall not do an unconstitutional act. è 
Mr. LODGE. No; nor the Congress. It is often attempted. 
Mr. OVERMAN. I think we sometimes do it. 

Mr. LODGE. We attempt it. 


Mr. OVERMAN. If the President attempted to do such a 


thing it would be unconstitutional of course. 

Mr. LODGE. I see no merit in those words; in any event, no 
necessity for them. I think if he has the power “except at such 
time or times and under such regulations and orders,” and so 
forth, he has ample authority of all the purposes of this section. 

Mr. President, I am not going to enter into the much-mooted 
question of delegated power. I do not think it is necessary. Our 
controlling purpose is te give the President power to carry on 
the war. I will go as far as anyone in giving him every power 
as Commander in Chief and responsible for the conduct of the 
war to enable him to carry the war to a successful conclusion as 
speedily as possible. One of the powers which is very necessary 
2 expressed in the amendment offered by the Senator from 

eorgia. 

The trouble with this paragraph, te my mind, is not the ques- 
tion whether we are delegating legislative power but that we 
are framing a provision wholly apart from the war. It has 
been illustrated here this morning. The effort here that has been 
expressed by the Senator from Maine and others is not an at- 
tempt to forward the war. It is an effort to give the President 
a certain power with the hope that he will yield to the pressure 
from those who are interested to protect an American industry. 
Other industries would like protection. There are many indus- 
tries that would like to have a prohibition of exports put on, 
so as to keep their raw materials in the country. ‘There are 
some industries much greater than the canning industry. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think the Senator put it on that 
ground. 

Mr. LODGE. I am coming to the war aspect of it. It is to 
keep tin plate in the country in order to enable the canning 
industries to go on. We are not to export the tin plate. 

Mr. President, that seems to me to be a matter for Congress 
to determine without any question. I have no idea myself that 
the President, if given the power, would do anything of the 
sort which is demanded here. Where do we get our tin? It has 
already been pointed out we get it exclusively from the Straits 
Settlements. The export from Wales ceased many years ago. 
The Straits Settlements, which furnish all the tin, is an Eng- 
lish possession. England's first duty is to feed her own men. 
Suppose we say that tin plate shall not go out of this country. 
We can hardly blame England if she stops the export of tin 
plate to this country from the Straits Settlements. The Sena- 
tor from Maine recognizes that, because he said we must not 
stop the export of canned food to Canada. 

Let us go a step further. Tin plate, for instance, is needed 
for oil containers. That is a very important interest in Russia 
and an important element in the war. Are we prepared to 
say to Russia at the present time, “ You shall not have any tin 
from us?’ It may be proper to do so, but it seems to me that 
it requires a little more consideration of all these various con- 
ditions than can be given here in a brief debate. 

My objection is fundamental. The purpose of this section 
is to give the President power to promote war measures; and 
I will go any distance in that direction; but when it comes to 
giving him power to help this industry and to help that in- 
dustry and to refuse to help a third industry, all wholly do- 
mestic, I think we are conferring a power which ought never 
to be parted with by Congress, because it is not a war power, 
It relates solely to domestic products with no reference to the 
war; and there, I think, we are entering upon most dangerous 
ground. 

If there are other war purposes like that accurately de- 
scribed in the amendment of the Senator from Georgia, I will 
give the President the fullest powers that can be devised, but 
I think that the language of this section is very loose indeed. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose other conditions should arise in the 
absence of Congress, then the President would have the power 
the amendment the Senator from Georgia gives him. It is lim- 
ited to one thing—that is, that goods shall not be shipped into 
the enemy’s country from a neutral country. 

Mr. LODGE. I believe the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia would give the President full power to prevent any ex- 
port from this country to enemy destination or what he believes 
to be enemy destination. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose it is necessary to the welfare and 
safety of the country that our food products should be kept at 
home. Does not the Senator think that the President should 
have that power? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that power can be safely left to Con- 


gress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose Congress was not here, and it de- 
veloped during the war. \ 

Mr. LODGE. It does not take very long for Congress to get 
h 


ere. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose the safety of the country depended 
on it. 

Mr. LODGE. It will not be imperiled in 24 hours or in a week, 
if it is a domestic question. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the President should find that the salva- 
tion of the country, the safety and welfare of our Republie 

Mr. LODGE. Has to be saved in a day? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It might have to be sayed in a day, before 
Congress could get here. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think so, so far as protection of our 
own industries is concerned. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The way this bill is going to take, it would 
require two months to pass it, and it never would pass, probably, 
the way lawyers here differ about constitutional law. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam not making a point on the law at all; but 
there is nothing immediate in this particular provision. This 
tin-plate business is a perfect illustration of the danger you are 
running into, and the pressure you are preparing to put on the 
President from many quarters. This tin-plate proposition is 
not a war measure. It is not immediate. The country is not 
going to perish if we do not protect tin plate to-morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know anything about tin plate, or 
who are interested in tin plate, but I know those who are inter- 
ested—-the farmers who are canning these vegetables, beans, 
corn, and so forth, who are not interested in the tin-plate busi- 
ness, who have nothing to do with it—come here to the Senate 
and say that all the eanning industries have shut down, and the 
people must have cans this summer to can their vegetables. It 
has been stated that we must can enough this year to feed 
500,000 men in our Army and the canneries are now shut down. 
Why? Because tin plate is being shipped abroad. If that is 
the truth—I do not know; I never heard of it before until it 
was announced on the floor of the Senate—and if our people 
can not get the tin to make the cans to furnish people cans with 
which to can their fruit for our soldiers during the war, it seems 
to me we are in a bad condition. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have the greatest possible 
sympathy with the farmer and I know how much we depend 
upon him. I am ready to do everything for him, but I think 
he is being a little bit overworked in this Chamber. We want 
to win this war. We know that to-day the great question be- 
fore us is to get supplies to the armies that are fighting the 
common foe, because we have no army to put into the field, and 
we are proposing deliberately in this amendment to cut off one 
form of supplies. If we are going to cut off the supplies which 
the allies need we might as well abandon any anxiety about 
ships if we are not going to give them anything to carry. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but I 
wish to say that we do not propose to do anything of the kind. 
We propose to leave it to the President of the United States to 
say whether that condition exists or not. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have no belief for a moment 
that the President of the United States would commit some of 
the follies which Congress is authorizing him to commit. I 
have no idea he will do it but—— 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Maine? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. FERNALD. May I ask the Senator whether he con- 
siders food as essential as munitions of war to fight the war? 

Mr. LODG%. I consider them extremely essential to the 
countries on the other side of the water. I do not think this 
country is in any danger of starvation. : y 


Mr. FERNALD. Does not the Senator recognize the fact 
that there is some shortage of food in this country? 

Mr. LODGE. I am perfectly aware that there is a shortage 
owing to general war conditions, but I do not believe that you 
are going to help this war to a conclusion by preventing us 
from feeding the people who are fighting the same battle that we 
are. I know it is desirable for gentlemen who can foods, and 
I am sorry they should be interfered with. There are other 
industries in my State in like condition. I should like, for 
example, to see an embargo put on certain kinds of leather, 
but I hope that the President will not do it even if he is given 
the power, for it is a domestic work—a war question. I think 
we are entering upon very perilous ground when we begin to put 
on embargoes solely for the purpose of protecting our own 
industries. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield, 

Mr. FERNALD. I rather resent the personal reference to 
its being the canner who is interested. 

Mr. LODGE, I was not aware that I was making any per- 
sonal reference. I did not know, or I had perhaps forgotten, 
that the Senator was a canner. Nothing would induce me to 
make a reference in that way to my friend the Senator from 
Maine, and if I seemed to do so I greatly regret it. 

Mr. FERNALD. The canners of this country naturally want 
to see the tin plate kept in the country. 

Mr. LODGE. Naturally, and so are the shoemakers inter- 
ested in keeping leather here, 

Mr. FERNALD. They are no more interested than all the 
people of the country outside of the military forces, There is 
a great shortage of food in the country, and it is very necessary 
that we provide more food the coming season. This is the 
important time, right now When the packers are making their 
contracts with the farmers. <A great deal depends upon whether 
they are to have their containers or whether they are not going 
to have them to take care of the coming crop. N 

Mr. LODGE. I understood also that the prohibition was to 
extend to the container after it was filled except in the case of 
the Canadians, We shall not send food abroad to help the 
countries which we must help, if we are going to carry on this 
war at all, by putting it in tin plate and then prohibiting the 
exportation of tin plate. 

Mr. WATSON. Does this proposition involve that? 

Mr. LODGE. I understood the Senator from Maine said that 
he thought the Canadian exports of canned food ought not to 
be prohibited. So I judge that the containers are to be pro- 
hibited from export elsewhere. 

Mr. FERNALD. I did not have reference to food. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought that the Senator mentioned the num- 
ber of cans sent to Canada filled with food. 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not recall that I did. 
1,800,000 boxes of tin plate to Canada last year. 

Mr. LODGE. That makes it even more strong. 

Mr. FERNALD. I assume the President would use his judg- 
ment as to where the food should be shipped and as to where 
embargoes should be placed, on what countries, and no countries 
that were allies of ours would be deprived of food or tin plate. 

Mr. LODGE. Tin plate is not going to any enemy power, 
The tin plate is being exported only to countries that are on 
the side we are on in the war or to neutrals. The amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia covers the case of the neutral if 
it have enemy destination. So we may be sure that this tin 
plate goes only to friendly or allied powers. I do not believe 
we have been sending out tin plate to Germany or to Austria or 
to Turkey. 

Mr. FERNALD. Does the Senator think it is as important 
to send tin plate to Asia to be used in the oil business as it is 
to retain it here to be used in conserving the food production 
of the country? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is a great deal more important to 
have our supply of tin, as we are getting it now, and export 
some of it rather than to have it all cut off. You are running 
the risk of having it all cut off. People are just as ready to 
protect themselves as you are to protect yourself. The desire 
to protect one’s self is not confined to this country. Human 
nature is pretty evenly distributed, and if you shut off the ex- 
port of some material for the purpose of protecting our own 
people, other nations will protect their own people. I am more 
than ready to give the President all the war powers possible, 
and the sole distinction I make is that here we are leaving the 
field of war and entering on the wholly different field of help- 
ing the domestic producers. I desire to help the domestic 
producer in any way I can, but it seems to me that subject is 
the business of Congress; it certainly is not a war measure, 


I said we took 
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protecting one American industry and not protecting another. want them to think about it if it is worth while thinking about. 

That is something for Congress to say, and that is the reason | On yesterday the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 

why it seems to me this is dangerous legislation. GER] placed in the Recorp a very interesting paper about the 

Mr, OVERMAN, Congress does limit it, I suggest to the | increases in the cost of articles of food within recent months, or 

Senator, by saying that it must be “for the safety of the since the war began. We all believe—at least many believe 
* 


country. that these enormous increases are artificial and unwarranted. 
Mr. REED. “Or.” Is there any way to prevent.a forced and artificial increase of 
Mr. OVERMAN. “Or for its welfare.” the prices of food that the people must have to live? It seems 


Mr. LODGE. Preceding it is a question of public welfare | to me, as evidently it seems to you, that this is a very complex 
that tin plate is to be guarded. I need not say to the Sena-| and difficult question, and you have been talking about the best 
tor Way to get at it. My suggestion concerns that very question. t 

Mr. OVERMAN. In time of war; you must take the word I have this in mind: To enact a law levying an excise tax or 
“war.” Itis used for the safety of the public and the welfare | a profits tax on wholesale and retail dealers in food products. 
of the Republic on account of the war in protecting the industry. | Such a law should not apply to the producers of food produets 

Mr. LODGE. It is not so worded. It simply says whenever | but to those who handle them as middle men, whether as whole- 
the United States is at war, and of course this will not pass | salers or retailers. 
beyond the period of the war; I quite recognize that; but un- Can we use the taxing power of the Government legitimately 
der this language provided the country is at war” you are and effectively to aid in remedying this great evil of excessive 
giving the President the right to help any industry he thinks | cost which afflicts the country? Is it possible to enact a law 
may deserve assistance. that would require dealers in food products, whether wholesale 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire of the Senator from Massachusetts | or retail, to make stated reports as a basis of taxation, showing 
whether in his judgment the sections might stand with the | the amount and kind of products handled by each and showing 
words “ the welfare“ stricken out? the cost of the various articles to the several dealers, the wast- 

Mr. LODGE. I think to take the words “or welfare” out f| age, and so forth, the gross sum received on the sale by the 
would improve it enormously. I need not say to the Senator | wholesaler to the retailer or by the retailer to the consumer, 
from Montana that through the public-welfare clause of the | as the case might be, and showing the profits of the business? 
Constitution a number of Federal powers have entered in. It] There is where the profits tax might come in. A tax might be 
is a very broad expression, as the Senator knows. levied on this kind of business. If the tax should be on profits, 

Mr, WALSH. I am impressed with that view myself, and I | the amount of the tax above a fixed per cent which should be 
think the Senator from North Carolina might well agree to] exempted might as well be high enough to make excessive profits 


leave out those words. impossible and thus materially to diminish the temptation 
Mr. ONERMAN: i have 22 that amendment, and also | extortion on the part of 8 Rene * 
to strike out the words “ time and place.” ie as Again, cold storage might be a good thing and of great value 
Mr. LODGE. I do not see any objection to the word “ time.” | to the country if carried on with any decent regard for the public 
I think it is better to leave it in. right and welfare. The cold storage of food products, as the 
Mr. OVERMAN. I am willing to leave that out. 75 business is run, is a positive public evil. Can not this evil be 
Mr. LODGE. All I ask is that the words “or welfare” be | reached through the taxing power so as greatly to modify it? 
omitted. That will improve it immensely. Here, too, a tax might be levied on excess profits or in some other 
Mr. OVERMAN. I accept that, because I think when it effective way. Might not such a tax law be so framed as to 
says “public safety” that includes welfare just as well. make it unprofitable to hold food beyond short stated periods? 


Mr. WALSH. I think so. Let me say to the Senator from | It might also be made a crime for cold storage buyers—what do 
North Carolina, however, that I rather prefer the suggestion | you think of this, Senators?—or any other buyers to destroy 


made by the Senator from Minnesota, that the language of the | healthful food of any kind, and to prohibit such destruction with- 


Constitution be added to the section, so that it shall read: out previous official inspection and authorization. I say this 
Provided, however, That no regulation shall give to the ports of one because I have been reliably informed that cold-storage man- 
State a preference over those of another. agers not only take food out of their storage houses and destroy 
Mr. OVERMAN. I will accept that. it, in order to keep up prices, but that they go out through the 
Mr. WALSH. Then I think there could be no objection on | country and buy food products in the field or in the garden and 
that score. leave them to rot. The information I have upon that subjeet 


Mr. LODGE. That would protect that portion of it com- | convinces me that the statement I make is true and well founded 
4 pletely; but that would not get rid of the words “or welfare.” | in fact. That ought to be prevented in some way. 
Mr. WALSH. Let mé suggest that instead of amending that Mr. President, as a war measure I submit for your thought 
porton gE it referring to time and place we strike out “or | whether it would not be competent and advisable for the Gov- 
a ernment to take charge of—to commandeer, if you please—at 
Mr. LODGE. That would be satisfactory to me, leaving in | jeast to supervise, cold-storage plants in the public interest, and 
time and place, as the Senator suggests; but I would like to through its agencies to collect and preserve food supplies in the | 
have the words “or welfare” removed. It may be very much | public interest, the work to be done under departmental regu- | 
for the public welfare to prohibit the export of some product | lations. I have been trying in my feeble way to think out some 
of some industry or the raw material. It may not matter at | practicable scheme along these lines to be submitted to the con- 
all to the 83 ae what we are first considering | sideration of the Finance Committee when that committee shall | 
now is public safety and the war. have before it the new revenue bill, which is now being formu- | 
part of the section is not amended the President will be subject | present there be any to whose minds this suggestion is attractive, 
to all kinds of importunities—— I invite them to think about it, and if in the end they find it con- 
Mr. LODGE. I agree with the Senator most fully. sistent with their judgments to approve it, to aid in formulating | 
Mr. WALSH. To prohibit the export of this product, of that | a provision in our tax bill, soon to be brought before the Senate, 
product, and of the other product upon the ground that the | that will enable the Government to use its great taxing power to 
public welfare might be subserved by that action. What is | preserve the food products of the country and in a way to regu- 
really in that regard for the public safety it seems to me ought late the prices at which these products shall be offered to the 
to be determined by Congress rather than by the President. | consumers of the country, and to prevent undue extortion from 
He can not give it the consideration that it ought to have. them. I ask you, Senators, to think about this and see if we can 
Mr. LODGE. | Mr. President, all I desire is to move to strike | not work out something worth while along these lines. I have 
out the words “or welfare,” in line 19, and I yield the floor. | brought this matter before you merely as a suggestion. I want 
Mr. OVERMAN. I accept that, Mr. President. you to think about it. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. REED. . Presi absen fa 
Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss the ques- durum. r ORA Spee AS ae 
tion immediately before the Senate, but to say a few words by | The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
way of suggestion on another subject. We have been hearing | suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 
much in the last few days about the shortage of food and of“ The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
hunger in this country as a result of that shortage, and hearing swered to their names: 5 
even much more about hunger as a possibility in other countries, 


Chamberlain Gallinger Johnson, Cal. 
especially among our allies. It is with respect to that subject | Ranken Gulbe Crome Jones, N. M 
I wish to make a suggestion about legislation which, it seems Beckham Curtis os Hale 2 Tones Wash 
to me, might be worked out to advantage. ngham w e 
I will state what I have in mind to propose in some form. I — — N Kendrick | 
wish I could have the real attention of Senators to this, for I | Calder France Husting ge 
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ew Reed Soot Wadsworth 
Norris Saulsbury Sterling alsh 
Overman Shafroth Stone Warren 

age Sheppard Sutherland Watson 
Phelan Sherman Thomas Wolcott 
Pittman Shields Thompson 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. SaarH of Michigan]. He is paired with the 
junior Senator from Missouri {Mr. REED]. This announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
GorF], on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand 
for the day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] requested me to state that he is absent from the 
Senate on official business. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to again announce the 
unavoidable absence of my colleague’ [Mr. Huemes], who is 
detained from the Senate by illness. i will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SxrrH] is detained 
from the Senate on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have listened with consid- 
erable interest to the discussion upon the pending chapter of the 
bill. Two questions have been raised: First, the constitution- 
ality of the sections; and, second, the policy of conferring such 
power. I shall discuss the first question very briefly. I am not 
a great constitutional lawyer, although I am learning a great 
deal about the Constitution which I never knew before. I 
may say that I have learned more about it in the last month 
than I ever learned in 40 years of active practice at the bar. 
It is my opinion that, with one slight modification made by the 
amendment of the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
son] and of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopee], the 
bill would be clearly within the constitutional power of Con- 
gress fo pass. 

I agree with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Samir] that 
Congress has no power in the matter of exports to discriminate 
between the ports of the different States. It is perfectly clear, 
however, that the President, as the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, may close any port in the United States for 
military reasons. He may place mines therein, or protect them 
with battleships, or he may fortify them, and, in order to make 
the war effective, he may prohibit any one from entering or 
leaving those ports; but, under the power of placing an em- 
bargo, he can not select the open ports of the United States 
from which exports shall or shall not be made. That is a 
different power, but it is perfectly clear that by a simple amend- 
ment striking out the words “from such place or places” it 
would take from the President the power to select for other 
than military reasons the ports from which exports should be 
made. He may, for military reasons, select any ports which it 
is necessary to close to commerce, but the reason can not be 
simply that he desires exports to be made from one port in 
preference to another, I think the amendments of Senator 
Netson or Senator Loben should be adopted. I do not know 
whether or not the chairman of the committee has accepted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I had announced that I had accepted it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. I am perfectly clear that within 
the embargo power the President could not, and undoubtedly 
would not, select one of the open ports of the United States 
as against another. 

Now, as to the constitutional power of Congress to delegate 
to the President or any other officer the power to find whether 
the public safety requires an embargo upon shipments, it is my 
opinion, after the most careful investigation in the limited time 
I have had, that it is clearly within the constitutional power 
of Congress to confer this power upon the President. I am not 
going to take the time of the Senate to read authorities, for I 
believe the lawyers of the Senate are perfectly familiar with 
the long line of cases under the tariff and other regulations of 
the Government where such powers have been conferred, I 
may say, however, in passing, that from 1794 down to the 
present hour at different periods in times of war in this coun- 
try, that power has been conferred and exercised unchallenged. 
Senators will bear me out when I say that the long exercise of 
such power has been held to be a practical construction of the 
provisions of the Constitution. In a very remarkable case 


known os the Mid-West Oil case, lately decided by the Supreme 


Court of the United States, the court held that the long un- 

challenged exercise by the President of the power to withdraw 
lands, although not specifically authorized by act of Congress, 
was a practical construction of the Constitution. 

Furthermore, the authorities recognize and cite the act ‘of 
1794 as an exercise of the power which has been invoked by 
Congress. I find-no principles laid down in the cases under the 
tariff provisions, including the cases read by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], which, in my mind, throw any doubt 
upon the doctrine that Congress may establish a policy of em- 
bargo and may leave the question of when the embargo shall 
become effective to be determined by a proclamation or a find- 
ing of fact to be made by the President or other public officer. 

In this case we are at war. I am not one of those who believe 
the Constitution is suspended during war, but- I am one of 
those who believe that Congress has the power under the Con- 


‘stitution to declare the principle of an embargo or leave it to 


the executive power to determine when the public safety re- 
quires it to do so; and when that time comes and the President, 
by his proclamation, establishes the fact, the law applies. Con- 
gress makes the law and lays down the principle, and the execu- 
tive power brings it into being by proclamation. 

I think probably that it goes to the limit of the right of Con- 
gress to delegate power, but in the complex business of this 
country, such as fixing rates and determining the conditions 
under which reciprocal tariff duties shall apply, or other busi- 
ness conditions which change from time to time, no great coun- 
try such as ours can be governed without Congress laying down 
general principles and leaving it to the executive officials to 
= the conditions upon which the inhibition of the law shall 
apply. 

I think, therefore, that it is clearly within the constitutional 
power of Congress to legislate along this line, but I would 
advise that the words “from such place or places” be stricken 
from the bill and advise against striking from the bill the words 
“except at such time or times.” These words constitute the 
very essence of the bill, unless we shall declare an embargo on 
all commerce, for the President should find the time when the 
embargo should go into effect, and when the exigency passes 
the President should take off the embargo. 

Now, as to the question of the advisability of such a law, I 
am convinced from what has been said upon this floor that the 
time has come when we ought to give the President—or at least 
some authority, such as the Council of National Defense or 
some other body created by Congress—the power to place an 
embargo on tin plate if the facts warrant it. It seems to be 
stated here and uncontradicted, so far as I have heard, that 
the occasion has arisen when an embargo should be placed 
upon the export of tin plate, and I am ready to vote to confer 
upon the President or the Council of National Defense this 
power, so that he or the council may find the facts and place 
a limitation or embargo upon such exports, if necessary, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Lest it should go out to the country that there 
is no denial of the statement of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD]. in relation to the tin-plate situation, I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Minnesota to the fact that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in what I think is emphatic language, has 
denied the existence of the condition. I call the Senator’s at- 
tention, merely in passing, to page 11 of part 1 of the hearings 
before the Agricultural Committee, which I believe took place 
on or about the 23d of April. I make that statement simply in 
the interest of accuracy, and I will have something to say about 
it in my own time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have been told that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has had occasion to modify that statement somewhat, 
although I do not know that that is the case. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I thank the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] for calling my attention to the statement. The testi- 
mony to which the Senator refers, I believe, was read by one 
of the Senators on the floor this morning, and after that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] read a letter from the Sce- 
retary of Agriculture, which was of a later date, in which the 
Secretary advised the passage of this clause of the bill. I as- 
sume the Secretary either changed his mind or else he was not 
speaking particularly with reference to tin plate. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, just a word, if the Senator will 
allow me to interrupt him. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PAGE. At the very time the Secretary of Agriculture 
made the statement which has been quoted this morning. he 
advised the passage of this bill. 
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Mr. KELLOGG, Well, I do not state it as a fact—— . © 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not think there is any ques-. 


tion at all but that Mr. Secretary Houston is quite willing that 
Congress should confer this power upon him; indeed, I think 
his recommendations are on file with the Agricultural Com- 
mittee to the effect that he favored practically giving complete 
control of the food supply of the United States to his depart- 
‘ment. There are very few men who are not willing to take on 
power of that sort, and there are very few who do not think 
themselves quite capable of managing the business of other men 
and of the country better than the other men and the country 
manage their own business, 

But the point I make, if the Senator will pardon me, is that 
the fact of supreme necessity was denied by the Secretary in 
the hearings, although in the same hearings he expressed a 
desire to have this power conferred. However, I do not want 
to interrupt the Senator further than that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I do not say that the exigency 
has arisen to call for a total embargo on tin plate. All I do 
say is, that very strong stateménts have been made by Senators 
upon this floor that lead me to believe that there is quite a 
probability that such an embargo should be imposed, and with 
that sericés claim, although I will admit is has been denied, 
I am Willing to confer that power upon the Council of National 
Defense or upon the President, and have the question examined, 
and, if it is necessary and advisable for the interest. of this 
country to prohibit the export of tin plate, to do so. 

But, Mr. President, the question goes further than that. 
Are we prepared now, without further information, to confer 
upon the President the absolute power at any time to place an 
embargo upon all the commerce of this country? I hesitate, 
Mr. President, to confer that power without further information. 
I should like very much to have the officials of this Government 
point out to me or to give us some information that there is 
likely to arise in the near future a necessity which will call 
upon us to exercise the extraordinary power of an embargo. 

Mr. President, I admit that it may become necessary to place 
an embargo upon some articles of foodstuffs or of other manu- 
facture in this country. While I do not. believe we should be- 
come hysterical or overexcited, I do believe that it is fair to 
say that a grave situation confronts the belligerent nations of 
the world, including ourselves. I do not, believe—although I 
think it should be stated with very great caution, by public 
men—that the destruction of production, the extraordinary 
droughts in Argentina and in this, country last year, the cur- 
tailment of the labor of the world, together with some artificial 
and other conditions, are producing a degree of scarcity and an 
enormous increase in prices which are threatening the pros- 
perity, if not the strength, of the great allied nations to-day. 
I do believe that while we should not rush to ill-advised legis- 
lation, and while we should not attempt by ill-considered legis- 
lation fo upset the normal business conditions of the country, 
we should give the most careful consideration to conserying the 
food supply, reducing the cost, and bringing it within the means 
of the great mass of the people of this country. 

Whether there is a scarcity of food or not, there is a price 
to-day which makes many articles of necessity practically pro- 
hibitive to a large class of people who have small incomes. I 
do believe, however, that ordinarily in time of war the best 
course is for the people to go on with their employments in the 
usual, ordinnry way, and not te upset and disturb the normal 
business conditions any more than is absolutely necessary. 

Lam not prepared to say at this time, even with the threat- 
ened searcity of provisions and high prices to-day, that it is 
wise to place an absolute embargo on all the exportation of farm 
products of this country, which might be done if we should 
vest that power in one man, or even in the Defense Board. I 
um ready, however, if the time comes, to vote to place such an 
embargo upon the exportation from this country of foodstuffs 
or some articles of foodstuffs or manufactured articles if it will 
make for the benefit of all the people of this country. 

I know it has been said that the farmers are getting high 
prices. They are not, however, getting all the high prices that 
the people ure paying, and the price of wheat and flour and 
. many other products to-day is not all going to the farmer by 
any manner of means. I believe it is a very big question. We 
should bring to bear upon it with, coolness and deliberation all 
the intelligence and business capacity of the people in order 
thut this question of marketing products of the farmer may be 
solved. 

There is a wastefulness and extravagance in it, and there are 
undoubtedly in many places unreasonable profits extorted. by 
speculation and otherwise; but we should go into this subject 
with the greatest thoroughness and care. I believe we can 
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‘pring the 5 and consumer nearer together, so that we 
| will eliminate the speculative feature and eliminate the useless 


waste and extravagance in marketing, and reduce the price of 
food without reducing the profits of the farmer. 

Mr. BORAH. Evidently the Senator has given much consid- 
eration to this question. How will you bring the producer and 
consumer together with reference to meat products, for instance, 
so long as the conditions prevail in this country which do pre- 
vail with reference to the packing establishments? x 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, Mr. President, L do not know but that 
there will have to be some legislation on that subject. I did not 
start out to discuss a complete remedy to-day for all high prices 
and for the evils of our marketing system. I will say this; how- 
ever: Take it right in my own State, in the city of Minneapolis. 
The mills were unable to transfer wheat from one elevator in 
Minneapolis to their mills this winter because they could not get 
the cars for the transportation, and they were compelled to go 
into the market and buy, at auy price, grain on track to take 
the place of thet which they had stored in their elevators. This 
illustrates the want of facilities which has added to the cost of 
distribution. 

Now, What I say is this: We should not pass any ill-advised leg- 
islation that will destroy the market of the farmer in this coun- 
try for his products. We may be compelled to place an embargo 
on some foodstuffs, and I am willing to admit that to-day the 
price of many articles of necessity is absolutely prohibitive to 
a great many. people in this country. I was very-much interested 
in the statement of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] on the question of 
making available for cultivation, the arid lands and certain In- 
dian reservations. Allow me to remark, merely in passing, 
1 wey my own. State we have millions of acres. of Jand, the 
r t productive land in the country, which to-day is useless be- 
cause of flood conditions on the Red Lake and the great Red River 
of the North. We have been unable to get this Government to 
eyen make a survey which will demonstrate what must be done 
to-bring that vast area into production, but as these rivers are 
navigable streams and within the. jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment, we are powerless, although I notice that we passed a bill 
carrying an appropriation of $10,500,000 for flood control; still 
we haye been unable to get.the small sum necessary to procure 
a survey, and the report of the Government officials is that it 
will be too expensive, yet it would cost only a few thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. President, we must bring our vast domain into ‘cultiv ation, 
we must conserve our resources, use-our arid lands and our over- 
flowed lands. There is plenty of land in this country to produce 
ou of the N necessary for this country and to carry on 
the war. 

But I dia not start to discuss this wah jack: I should like, before 
yoting to confer this extraordinary power, some statement that it 
will probably be necessary to place an embargo on any article 
of commerce beyond tin plate. I am ready to vote to give the 
power, to-day for that article or- any other article that there 
is any immediate prospect of a necessity-to place an embargo 
upon, but I should like to hear from the Senator in charge of 
the bill whether there is such a necessity.or the probability of 
such a necessity. Mr. President, I think we should, as far as 
possible, avoid the necessity of personal government. This is, 
or should be, a government of law. I have voted to confer upon 
the Central Government and upon the President all the powers 
which have been asked, and I am going to vote to confer all the 
power which shall be asked within the bounds of reason in order 
to carry on this war. I am not going to question hypercritically 
whether that power is necessary or not. I think we should back 
the President and the administration with all the influence and 
the power and the resources of this country; and while we 
should, of course, preserve all the constitutional rights of the 
people which it has taken years to develop, we should not be too 
technical or too sparing in the exercise of our power in this 
hour of national peril. We should not haggle about power. 
We should confer it wherever it will be beneficial or necessary 
for the preservation of the life of the United States that we may 
work out our own great destiny under this great democracy, 
but we should preserve the principles of our Constitution, which 
the experience of ages has demonstrated are necessary to human 
freedom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In order to keep the reeord of 
the proceedings, without objection, on page 25, line 22, the 
words “and from such place or places” will be stricken from 
the section, 

Mr, OVERMAN, Also, on line 19, the word “ welfare.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has been stricken out; 
and at the end of section 1—— 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I will wait until the Senator from Min- 
nesota comes in. ‘Perhaps he wishes to perfect that amend- 
ment. I will not accept it now. I will let him offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, however unpopular it may be to 
make a,speech on this question at this late time, I am going to 
venture upon a few remarks. I anticipate, from the current of 
the debate, that I shall speak on a very unpopular side of the 
question, 

I have never seen a sudden emergency when the best and 
wisest of those who happen to be present were not for the 


moment, at least, thrown off their feet. Nearly always in his | 


anxiefy to serve each is ready to suggest a remedy. No man 
has ever had an ache or pain and made it known who has not 
experienced the felicity of being immediately prescribed for by 
all who have heard of his ailment; usually the number and 
variety of the prescriptions is exactly the same as the number 
who have heard of the disorder. Whenever there is an im- 
portant event affecting the whole public, millions of busy brains 
are ready with suggestions. Every crossroads philosopher 
brings forth his own patent remedy, warranted to produce in- 
stant cure. Every country newspaper editor can in a few min- 
utes indite an editorial that blazes a clear path through the 
forest of difficulties, while the sagacity of the great city editor 
is only equaled by his generous willingness to impart advice. 

In the particulars referred to the men mentioned are not 
worse than those found in legislative halls. Like the others, 
when a great emergency is suddenly thrust upon us we get ex- 
cited. We all want to help, but as we are often without accu- 
rate knowledge regarding the causes or extent of the danger, 
we are very prone to accept the first remedy proposed. Thus we 
are likely to do more harm than good. At this time the 
favorite device on the part of the press, on the part of the peo- 
ple, on the part of Congress, and especially on the part of the 
Senate, is to unload the whole difficulty, the power, and the 
responsibility upon the President, - 

It does not make any difference what the proposition is; in- 
evitably the solution that is most popular is to pass it on to the 
President. If it is a matter of suppressing trusts and monopo- 
lies, we are invariably asked to confer upon the President 
some additional power to appoint some additional board, and 
to have that board deal with the proposition. Likewise, if it is 
a question pertaining to the national defense, the demand vehe- 
mently is made, “Put the responsibility on the President.” 
Only té-day I have heard it stated upon this floor that the 
President is the Commander in Chief of the Army, and as such 
wholly responsible for the conduct of the war, and therefore 
that alf power should be conferred upon the President. 

Mr. President, a part of that statement is true and a part of 
of it is not true. The President of the United States is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, and a grave responsibility rests 
upon him as the Commander in Chief of the Army; but it is 
not true that upon the President rests the sole responsibility 
for the war or for its conduct; upon the Congress of the United 
States rests a grave responsibility which it can not escape and 
which it can not pass over to the President. The Constitution 
expressly provides that Congress shall have power to (a) de- 
clare war; (b) grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water; (c) to raise and 
support armies; (d) to provide and maintain a navy; (e) to 
make rules for the government of the land and naval forces; 
(f) to call forth the militia to suppress insurrections and repel 
invasions; (g) to provide for arming and disciplining the 
militia. So far as I am concerned, I do not intend to shirk the 
responsibility resting upon me or to attempt to escape it by 
passing that responsibility over to the President. I shall, within 
the limits of my intelligence, perform my share of the great 
task before us, 

Mr. President, never has there been in the history of this 
world a critical condition but there came forward men pro- 
posing the most extraordinary remedies. Frequently the rème- 
dies proposed will aggravate the evils sought to be corrected. 
I fear some of the “curealls” now being pressed may kill 
oftener than cure. I grant you that if men engage in forestall- 
ing the market, if they engage in conspiracies to artificially 
raise prices by combinations, such men ought to be prosecuted 
to the limit of the law. Nothing could be more wicked than to 
pursue such practices at a time like this. I would prosecute 
such men because they are interfering with the natural law of 
supply and demand, but while I am prosecuting them as felons 
because they seek to interfere with the natural law of supply 
and demand I would be very careful as a Member of Congress 
not to myself interfere with the same law of supply and de- 
mand, lest I by legislation should work the exact evils pro- 
duced by combinations, s 
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T appeal to Members of the Senate to pause and think. We 
are Hable here so to legislate as to destroy the very prosperity 
we hope to promote, and we are liable to reduce the very pro- 
duction the increase of which we all recognize may be vital to 
our country and to half the world. We may make a mistake 
that will be absolutely fatal; that will upset all the business 
of the country; that will reduce the productivity of the land, 
So that instead of expanding our resources in such a way as to 
be able to meet the demands of the world we shall only have 
crippled business by an ill-advised and ill-timed interference 
with it. 

Before we can solve any question we must determine what 
it is. Accordingly I inquire what is the great question now 
confronting our people? I affirm that the great question is 
not one of high prices or of low prices. It is not one of profits 
or of losses. The one great problem that confronts the world 
to-day is that of increased production. 

Let us stick one pin there, and let me appeal to Senators for 
their attention upon this matter. I may be mistaken, but if I 
be not mistaken we are all liable to make a very great mistake 
by enacting some of this proposed legislation. The question, 
I say, is one of production, and coupled with that, of course, 
is the question of delivery, for there is no use in producing 
if you can not deliver. 

If we could double the wheat production of the United States, 
so that our crop next year would be two bushels where it was 
one last year, and deliver the wheat, the question of a wheat 
shortage in the world would be over. If we could double the 
production of corn and deliver it, the question of a corn short- 
age would be over. If we could double the production of steel 
and copper and tools and implements, all the difficulties with 
reference to all those great necessities would be over. If we 
could double this production, not only would the danger of a 
world famine or world shortage be over, but the question of 
excessive prices would instantly be solved. Manifestly if we 
should this year produce twice as much wheat as we did last 
year, the price of wheat must, in obedience to the law of 
supply and demand, come down. The 5-cent loaf of bread will 
come back to the poor man’s table just as soon as the world’s 
supply of wheat equals the world’s demand. In like manner, 
if we could double the production of hogs the price of pork 
would come down. If we could double the production of beef, 
the price of beef would come down. If we could double the 
production of steel, the price of steel would come down. So 
that, after all is said and done, it seems to me that the one 
great question that we have to meet to-day is the question of. 
production. 

Now, Mr. President, let me examine that for just a moment. 
Ts it not true as an axiom that certainty of profit means cer- 
tainty of production? Is it not as true as any one thing in this 
world can be that if every man knows that in a certain business 
he can certainly make profit, that business will be crowded to 
the limit? Is it not true, now—applying it more concretely— 
that if every farmer in the United States knew at this moment 
that he could sell his corn next fall for $1 a bushel, and prob- 
ably more, but certainly that much, every farmer in the United 
States would plant to corn every acre of ground that he could 
cultivate and harvest? Is it not true that if every cotton 
planter in the United States knew that he could sell his cotton 
for 30 cents a pound he would crowd every acre of his plantation 
with cotton that he could get hands to plant and pick? Is it 
not true that if the manufacturers of steel knew that~they 
could make 100 per cent profit within the next year many of 
them would unhesitatingly expand their plants and multiply 
their production? These propositions surely argue themselves. 
They can hardly be denied. 

The chief difficulty in the way of increased production is 
found in the uncertainty of the reward. Let us apply that by 
Illustration. Assume that one of- the Members of the Senate is 
a steel manufacturer and that he has a plant which is now 
running to its utmost capacity and is making him splendid 
profits. He knows that dealing within the limits of the capacity 
of that plant he is going to make considerable money in the next 
12 months. He will crowd that business to the utmost. But 
now assume that he is asked to double his plant, and in order to- 
double that plant he must first build out of materials at a very 
high price, with labor commanding a very high price, and he 
must buy his raw materials or contract for them at a very high 
price. This man may do that; he is likely to do it, provided, 
having surveyed the industrial and commercial field, he sees such 
a condition as will warrant him in believing that high prices 
will continue long enough for him to recoup on his investment. 

Mr. President, every element of uncertainty you introduce, 
every element of doubt you introduce, tends to deter that man 
from making that investment. If his profits depend upon a war 
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liable to end at any time and so end his profits, he will hesi- 
tate. So also if his profits may be, under the authority of a 
statute of the United States, suddenly terminated, he will hesi- 
tate. Accordingly I inquire whether we are not in danger of 
creating a condition which will cause the man in my flustration 
to say, “ I guess I will not build this mill this year; I can judge 
what the market may be; I may guess what the supply and 
demand will be; I may speculate in regard to profits with some 
degree of certainty ; but as my market may be suddenly closed 
by the mandate of some statutory board, I can not afford to 
take that chance, hence I will not built the plant. Observe, if 
the illustration be true, we may cut off production at its source. 

Now, there is a danger here, Senators, a danger so great that 
we can not afford to disregard it. If I wanted to solve this, 
the world’s difficulty, to-day and were to follow the light of my 
own reason without suggestion from anybody, and were given 
unlimited power, I think I would be more inclined to guarantee 
profits than to threaten with loss. I think I would rather guar- 
antee to the cattle raiser and the farmer certain minimum 
prices than to fill them with fear of ruin by the decree of some 
man denying them access to the markets of half the world, I 
think I would rather guarantee a minimum price to the manu- 
facturer of these great products that we must have to carry on 
the war than to paralyze him with fear lest he be ruined by 
the arbitrary act of a board or of a single officer. I would do 
that if I did anything. But let me tell you when you under- 
take to go very far in interfering with the laws of supply and 
demand you are likely to—I employ a colloquial expression— 
“ throw a monkey wrench in the machinery.” and do more harm 
thau you do good. It is true one can sit down and can figure 
out how by appointing a dictator for the country and by hav- 
ing that dictator surround himself with wise men, and by 
employing the arbitrary powers of a dictator, every man, 
woman, and child in the country can be made to step into a 
certain niche and perform a certain work. Thus we might 
create a great industrial machine and approach that condition 
of efficiency which we are told exists in the German Empire 
to-day. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. In just a moment. 

That I grant you may be done, but that is a thing, Senators, 
that can only be done at the end of years and years of experi- 
mentation and patient building, and when it has all been done 
I question whether there is not lost in individual initiative 
more than is gained by the system. However that is not a 
thing which it is possible for us to do here at this time. We 
are entering upon a contest the end of which, of course, we 
can not propkesy. I grant you that we should take all steps 
necessary to meet the reasonable probabilities that may present 
themselves in the future. 

But this is the point I want to make: We must choose to-day 
hetween the promoting of the efficiency of the American people, 
as the American people now live and as our business is now 
organized, and an attempt to regulate and change that business 
by law. I question whether the brain of any man can now 
devise a plan that will not do a great deal of harm, ‘unless 
the plan be merely calculated to promote the energies of the 
people, Certain it is that embargoes seldom promote business. 

I shall gladly yield now to the Senator from Idaho if I have 
not gone past the point he wanted to speak upon. 

Mr. BORAH. I will not interrupt the Senator now. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what is the industrial situation 
in the United States to-day? Everybody nearly wants to make 
money. There are, of course, a few drones in the hive of 
human industry; but, speaking broadly and including the 
children, there are 104,000,000 people in the United States all 
striving to make some money, all striving to gain an increment 
of wealth. Millions of farmers are tilling their fields and apply- 
ing their individual brains to the problems before them. These 
farmers have some sense. Do you know I am enough of a 
heretic to actually believe that there are this afternoon follow- 
ing the plow across the prairies of the great Central West, and 
in the South and the North and East, clad in overalls and 
brogan shoes, millions of men who know more about agricul- 
ture than any Secretary of Agriculture now living, in its prac- 
tical application to the particular piece of ground the par- 
ticular farmer is working on. 

I do not speak disrespectfully of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
He was a college professor. I do not know whether he was 
born or ever lived or ever worked on a farm. I do not know 
what his previous condition in life may have been. I recognize 
him as a big, intelligent, fine gentleman; and yet I make the 
assertion that the average farmer in the State of Missouri or 
Iowa or Indiana or any other State knows more about how to 
make his particular piece of land pay than the Secretary of 


Agriculture knows or any expert he has knows. If you will 
just encourage that farmer with the certainty of good prices, 
he will solve the question of agricultural production. 

Now, how are you going to encourage him? Lou can not 
much encourage him by law, but you can greatly discourage him 
by law. Prices are $2 for wheat or. better, $1 for corn or 
better, about $16 for hogs, I think. I have not looked at the 
market reports lately. All prices are very high. The farmer 
knows his ground, knows what labor he can command. Insure 
him a continuance of prices and do you doubt he will produce 
all his land can be forced to bear? Give to the farmer reason- 
able ground to believe the prices will continue and he will solve 
the problem of production. I repeat, these farmers are not 
fools. They read the market reports, and in modern times 
many of them get the market reports over the telephone. He is 
going to sit down with his pencil and figure corn is $1 a bushei; 
hogs are $14, if that happens to be the price; and cattle are so 
much. He will calculate the capacity of his farm. He will 
try to figure out with these high prices how he can increase 
his hog product, how he can increase his corn product, how he 
can increase his product of cattle, and so on. Now, do not 
make any mistake about it. He will figure it out better than 
anybody living at the Capital, hundreds of miles away, can 
figure it for him. If you can make it certain to the farmers 
of the country that they are going to continue to get these high 
prices, then you may be sure they will plant and they wiil 
harvest. ; 

There is another thing you can do in the way of encourage- 
ment. You might arrange in certain localities where they need 
seeds that they shall get them, because that helps get the seed 
in the ground. You might under certain conditions that are 
imaginable help them get their crops harvested. But there 
again the wages that are paid the men will get the labor, and 
that is about the only thing that will get the labor. You might 
encourage irrigation-to put water on dry land, and you might 
help build levees to keep the water off of wet land. 

I have said, and I repeat, assure these farmers good prices 
and they will plant, and they will reap. They will be in the field 
with the first faint blush of dawn. They will stay there until 
the last gleam of the evening is gone. They will toil and moil. 
They will do their work better than they will if they are 
interfered with by the swivel-chair farmers of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington. 

But now tell the farmers that they are liable to have their 
prices cut in two by the arbitrary mandate of some board and 
you will very quickly find out that many will hesitate about 
buying seed at high prices and hiring labor at high prices and 
buying extra horses at high prices in order to put in more 
acreage. They may take the chance of drouth or floods or 
grasshopper or other pests natural, but they will hardly take 
the hazard of some individual or board some fine morning 
cutting off half their world market by simply issuing an edict 
to that effect. 

Mr. President, what I am saying here about the farmer is 
just as true, perhaps is in a greater degree true, of other 
business men, for the farmer is a business man. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr, REED. I will yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I am greatly interested in the Senator's 
discussion and agree with him fully. I wish to suggest to the 
Senator that the great trouble the farmers in my State are 
having in handling this proposition is the question of labor—in 
getting labor to do the active farm work. If they can get the 
labor they can take care of this question of production. I was 
wondering in listening to the Senator if with his other good 
remedies he has any suggestion to make along that line. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it comes back to the question, in 
my humble judgment, very largely of the old law of supply and 
demand being again the supreme law. To make my answer a 
little more specific, the farmer finds it difficult to get labor. I 
imagine he will have to pay very high prices to get it. I think 
the public can do some things in the way of encouragement. I 
think, for instance, a patriotic agitation might lead a great 
many boys in the cities to go to farms and so bring some meas- 
ure of help. They can not take the place of the regular farm 
hand, but some help would come in that way. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. It was suggested yesterday on the floor that 
the suspension of the literacy clause of the immigration law 
would aid. What does the Senator from Missouri think of 
that? 

Mr. REED. I think of it just as I did when the bill was up, 
and the Senator from Montana will remember that his position 
and mine were the same, We held that it was a foolish thing 
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to prohibit men coming to this country simply because they 
could not read or write. But that is a remedy I fear we can 
not get much benefit from in time for the coming harvest. The 
coming harvest is less than 90 days away—a good deal less 
than that down in the Southern States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Nor the corn. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, I am told 
er recently a large number of laborers were admitted from 

exico. 

Mr. REED. There is a kind of labor down there that I con- 
fess I would not want to see come in, except as a war measure. 

Mr. President, there are two things I want to advert to, and 
then Iam through. One is the tin-plate argument that we have 
heard here, and the other, I hope I shall not forget, is the 
limitation upon human intellect, and therefore the total in- 
ability of any man in the world to manage the business of this 
mney We have listened to an argument here this morn- 

— 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator goes to that subject, may 
I interrupt him for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has spoken ably of the question 
of encouraging production, and I agree fully with him in the 
proposition that it would be a mistake to spread over the 
eountry such a bureaucratic system as would destroy initia- 
tive on the part of the individual citizen. I agree further with 
the proposition that in all probability we can not encourage pro- 
duction very much by law, and might discourage it consider- 
ably by law. But there are some things, it seems to me, which 
we ought to be able to do in this country in some way, which, 
would encourage production, and that is to more equitably dis- 
tribute the profits of production and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between the producer and consumer. 

I called attention yesterday to some institution. Let me 
call attention to what I have just read in the paper of this 
morning. The Senator will remember that the Standard Oil 
Co. was dissolyed a few years ago and rendered into its com- 
ponent parts and given a supposedly respectability and de- 
prived supposedly of the power to extort from the American 
people vast sums of money which it had been in previous years 
extorting. 

I read in the papers this morning that this disorganized and 
demoralized institution has paid since that time $629,000,000 
in dividends, disbursements since the dissolution of the com- 
pany being six times the amount of its capital To my mind 
it is vain to hope that the individual citizen will exercise the 
initiative which still belongs to him in part if he realizes that 
over and above it are these organized institutions which prac- 
tically reap the entire fruits of his labor. 

Mr. REED. The Senator, I think, was not in the Chamber 
when I began my remarks. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I was in my seat. 

Mr. REED. Very early in my remarks I stated that every 
combination or couspiracy to extort unjust profits or to restrain 
trade ought to be punished more severely now than at any time 
in the history of the country. I stated that we were justified 
in thus punishing them, because by restraining trade and com- 
merce they were putting a limitation upon the law of supply 
and demand, and we ought to be very careful when we come to 
enact a statute to see that we do not do by statute that which 
these other gentlemen are doing by conspiracy, 

Mr. BORAH. I listened to the Senator's statement, and I did 
not disagree with him. 

Mr, REED. I do not disagree with what the Senator has said 
now. Of course our old friend the Standard Oil—— 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. REED. In just one moment I will yield. Our old friend 
the Standard Oil, so far back as the ordinary man can remember, 
has been regularly killed off about every 10 years. The custom 
is to periodically hunt the Standard Oil. A great cry is raised 
and it spreads to all parts of the country. The hunt is on— 
comes the fellow with his 22-caliber Sharpe single-shot pistol, 
likewise the individual with the 16-inch cannon, big and little 
they come and hunt the Standard Oil, and they finally round it 
up, and then they kill it and then they bury it; and the next 
morning they discover that some time during the night there 
occurred a mysterious resurrection, and the old Standard Oii, 
clothed in the flesh, restored to the vigor of youth, twice as big 
and twice as dangerous as it ever was before, is prancing around 
the country looking for rivals to crush and trade territory to 
grab. I suppose we are about due for another attack. 

I hope that some day we will have a Federal court brave 
enough to really dissolve one of these concerns. 

. 


Since I am led into a digression, I wish to say that I regard 
the decision of the court in the Standard Oil case as little more 
than a perpetual charter to exercise monopoly in the United 
States. Until that decision had been rendered it could always 
be claimed by the Government that the Standard Oil Co., by 
virtue of its organization, was a combination existing in yiola- 
tion of the laws of the land, and as such liable to punishment; 
but when the court in a case duly brought had decided that it 
was a monopoly, and then had decided that it should be divided 
in a certain way, and had laid down the exact rules by which the 
component parts of the concern could run, it amounted to a 
decree authorizing it to run in that way forever. It has been 
running in that way, and probably strictly within the terms 
of that decree, ever since, and yet it is in fact one concern and 
is more powerful than in the past. If it has violated the terms 
of the decree I should like to know the fact, because I think 
that the Standard Oil and similar institutions are not bene- 
ficial to our country. 

But, Mr. President, that is really a little aside from the 
parner I am discussing. I now yield to the Senator from New 

ork. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Missouri 
will permit me, I have been a Member of this body only a few 
months, but I have been here iong enough to realize that when 
the Senator from Missouri is addressing the Senate Senators 
should remain in their seats and listen to what he says. He 
talks very interestingly of the matter of the high prices of 
commodities. Reference has been made by the Senator from 
Idaho to the Standard Oil Co., and other corporations have 
been referred to. The Senator from Missouri referred to the 
possibility of our providing for some system of minimum prices 
so as to assure sufficient production. Perhaps that may be the 
remedy. 

Mr. REED. The Senator misapprehended me. I did not 
advocate that. I said if I were going to undertake to interfere 
at all I would look on that more favorably than I would on 
the restriction of exports. 

Mr. CALDER. I did not mean to infer that the Senator said 
it was his remedy, but under the circumstances it may be the 
remedy. However, Mr. President, we all agree, and the Senator 
explained that in detail, that no man enters a business under- 
taking without a reasonable assurance of profit. That applies 
to every industry, and, as he has pointed out, to merchants, 
manufacturers, and railroad men, and it applies equally to farm- 
ers. The farmer has been making money as well as the rest of 
the business men of the country. I know on Long Island, where 
I live, during the past winter he received as high as $3 a bushel 
for potatoes. I am informed that this year, because of the large 
prices of last year, it is proposed in one county alone on Long 
Island to raise 5,000,000 bushels of potatoes. I believe that the 
farmers of the country, encouraged by the high prices of 1916, 
will raise enough this year to prevent any shortage in food 
products. 

But there is one thought that comes to me in listening to the 
Senator’s discussion of this subject. I was in Washington late in 
November of last year and met a farmer from New York State 
who farms on a very large scale. I told him it was up to the 
farmers of the country to get into the business of planting large 
crops in the year 1917, so as to take care of the difficulties that 
were confronting the Nation. He remarked, “ My friend, let me 
say to you that the farmer has learned his lesson from the great 
combinations of business in this Nation. The farmers,” he con- 
tinued, “are not going to grow two blades of grass where one 
formerly grew without some assurance of a market.” I hope, as 
the Senator expressed himself, that the business conditions of 
the Nation will warrant the farmer this year in growing the two 
blades of grass where one grew before; but if he does not, per- 
haps we may have to resort to some unusual methods at least 
during the present crisis; but I never would agree for this Gov- 
ernment to guarantee to any line of endeavor a minimum price 
for its product as an ultimate proposition. It would be so revo- 
lutionary, it seems to me, as to destroy the initiative in every 
line of business. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I thank the Senator. I want it to 
be understood that I have not been an advocate of fixing a mini- 
mum price; but I said if I were going to interfere at all in 
order to get a great production, which is the thing now necessary, 
I would “interfere by offering to guarantee certain prices, so 
that producers would be assured against losses and possible 
ruin by the bottom suddenly falling out of the market. How- 
ever, I think that the business men and the farmers of this 
country are perfectly willing to take their chances on the 
market, provided they are not to be arbitrarily interfered with. 

This has nothing to do with combinations. I repeat that if 
men conspire to control the market, if men go into the business ~ 
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of violating the laws of the United States and undertake to 
extort from their fellows by artificial and by illegal means, 
then, of course, the law should be applied to them with all its 
penalties. I am arguing, however, the proposition here, as well 
as I am able this afternoon, that if you will simply give the 
brains of America and the busy hands of America a free field 
these great prices will stimulate production; that any danger of 
shortage will soon pass away. 

Mr. CALDER. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. REED. I am arguing that the most dangerous thing in 
the world to do is to hang over the industries of this country a 
sort of sword of Damocles, that is liable to be dropped at any 
moment upon them and to destroy them. 

What man is there now who would enter upon the business 
of doubling the capacity of his factory, taking the chances of 
all market conditions, of all world conditions, if he understands 
that, in addition to such chances, at any moment he may, by the 
arbitrary decree of one man, find his market restricted or taken 
away? I propose to argue that question for a moment, using 
the tin-plate argument of the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. 

The Senator from Maine well illustrated the evil that will 
come to this country if we look at questions from the one-man 
viewpoint or if we undertake to give a man or a board the 
right to run the business of 104,000,000 people. The Senator 
from Maine is a canner, and naturally he wants cans in which 
to put his products, and would like to have plenty of them, and 
like to have them at reasonable prices. I assume he would not 
want them at anything below a reasonable price; I am sure he 
would not. Looking at it from that standpoint, he speedily 
places himself in a sort of intellectual harmony with the rest 
of the country in this wise: “ Tin is necessary for my cans; cans 
are necessary for vegetables and fruits; fruits and vegetables 
are necessary to humanity; ergo, when I work for my cans I 
work for all the people of the earth.” Without speaking at all 
of the propriety of a man introducing any amendments having 
special bearing upon his particular line of business, and advo- 
cating them upon the floor of the Senate, waiving that question 
and approaching the proposition from the broad point of view, 
what seems to be the fact? It appears that enough sheet metal 
can be made in this country to make the cans; it seems there can 
be enough tin imported to tin the sheet metal. It seems there are 
more cans being sent abroad than the Senator from Maine likes, 
and for his benefit and for the benefit of other canners he brings 
in this amendment on behalf of himself as orator and for all 
others who may be similarly situated. » 

But what is the fact? The tin will cease going abroad just 
as soon as they pay more money for it in this country than is 
paid for it abroad. If we interfere to stop the tin going abroad 
in order that the Senator from Maine may have plenty of it 
with which to make his cans with which to preserve his vegeta- 
bles and fruits, then, of course, we ought to prohibit the sending 
abroad of the fruits or of the vegetables, because, if we con- 
tinue to send them abroad, that makes the price higher in this 
country to all the people of this country. But if we prohibit 
the sending of those fruits and vegetables abroad the man who 
is raising the fruits and vegetables will be practically bank- 
rupted, for he raises them on high-priced land with high-priced 
labor and must have a good market to live. But, Mr. President, 
if we are to prohibit the sending abroad of tin plate and tin 
cans and vegetables in order that the Senator from Maine may 
escape paying a high price for his tin cans, then by parity of 
reasoning we ought to refuse to ship anything out of this coun- 
try—wheat or corn or potatoes—because by closing the Euro- 
pean markets to them we can reduce the price to the American 
consumer, and the American consumer is certainly as important 
as the American canner. But when you reduce the price to 
the American consumer by stopping the shipment of corn and 
of wheat and of potatoes and of rye and of barley and of horses 
and of sheep and of cattle you have reached every farmer 
there is in the United States, you have cut off his profits, and 
you have killed the very production that you want to promote 
at this particular period of the world’s history. 

In the name of high Heaven—and I say it reverently, and not 
oratorically—let us have some sense here in the Senate of the 
United States. When you put the embargo upon the shipment 
of these things from this country and destroy the market for 
them you destroy the farmer’s profits; when you have destroyed 
the farmer’s profits you have struck the country dry-goods store 
and grocery store and the boot and leather merchants; when 
you have reached them you have reached the jobbers, and when 
you have reached the jobbers you have reached the manufac- 
turers, and when you have reached the manufacturers you have 
reached the army of labor that they employ. All down the line 
the interference will be passed along until at last you find that 
all you have succeeded in doing, unless you proceed with the 
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extremest care, is to have interfered with that vast army of 
laborers, commonly called the American people, whose busy 
hands and busy brains are ready to toil, provided you give to 
them a certainty of recompense and an opportunity to labor. 

Of course, if as this great stream of commerce flows by it is 
obstructed by dams built by wicked men, then the obstructions 
should be removed. I am not arguing that question. I am, 
with all the earnestness of my soul, arguing against a proposi- 
tion that will interfere with the industries of the country and 
that will have a tendency to frighten people and to make them 
draw back from investment and from business adventure. 

A little while ago Mr. Coffin, who is a member, I believe, of a 
board appointed by the President known as the National Council 
of Defense, made a trip west, and then came back and warned 
us. He said already these threats of interference, these threats 
of seizure, and threats of change of habits are disrupting the 
business of the country. Why should they not? Why will it 
be insisted that business men—and by “ business men” I mean 
all men who are engaged in production, who have to invest their 
money or to invest their time and their brains upon a future 
market—why will it be insisted that the way to encourage them 
to invest is to hang over them the danger that an autocratic 
board clothed with autocratic power may at any moment take 
away that which they have produced? 

That brings me, Mr. President, to a question of some delicacy, 
which I want to discuss with all frankness, and I hope without 
misunderstanding. I said in the opening of my remarks that 
everybody nowadays wants, when a difficult problem is pre- 
sented, to say, “ Pass it on to the President.” Upon the Presi- 
dent’s devoted back has been tied not the sins but many of the 
responsibilities of the Congress. 

When we say that a certain provision of law shall go into effect 
when the President shall find that the public safety requires, 
and so forth, we are wont to believe that the President will 
apply his great brain to that particular task. When we say 
that the President shall have authority to do this great work 
and that great work, we all are wont to think that the Presi- 
dent will personally and individually perform that work. We 
have given the President enough jobs of this kind so that if he 
could transform himself into a physical Hercules, as he is 
already an intellectual Hercules, and then could subdivide him- 
self into a hundred parts he could not personally perform the 
tasks. How does he proceed, and how must he proceed? He 
must proceed through human agencies, through men whom he 
selects. Who are the men he selects? Are they any wiser be- 
cause the President selects them than they would be if the people 
selected them? Are they any more patriotic than they would be 
if the people selected them? If, indeed, they are wiser and more 
patriotic we had better change the form of our government, 
and authorize the President in all instances to appoint all the 
officers. But that is not the theory of our Government, and it is 
not the philosophy we have quite accepted up to this date. Our 
theory is that when the people pick their own servants, they will 
pick the most patriotic and the wisest. Accordingly, when they 
pick the President of the United States and take him from pri- 
vate life and put him in that great office, we honor him be- 
cause the people put him there. And so some little modicum of 
honor used -to be ascribed to those who sit in this Chamber 
or those who sit in the House of Representatives, but latterally 
the view seems to be to hold that if men are in Congress they 
can not by any possibility know much, so that when a difficult 
question arises they are to “pass it on to the President,” who, 
in turn, will pass it on to somebody else. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Pass it on to a Secretary, who will 
pass it on to a chief of division. 

Mr. REED. Yes. Now, who are these somebodys else? 
Gentlemen picked from private life, some of them men of 
ability—I pass no criticism on them, but they are merely men. 
If they were Members of this body they would not be able to 
stand on the floor for a moment and preamble their utterances, 
“Thus saith the Lord”; their words would be given no more 
weight than would be given the words of other Members. 

I have heard Senators here recently quoting the Secretary 
of War. They say “the Secretary of War says thus and so.” 
I speak this now in all kindness, for I have the utmost respect 
for the Secretary of War; but why quote the Secretary of 
War? You would think to hear the obsequious tones of these 
gentlemen as they speak of the Secretary of War that he 
traced his ancestry back through an unbroken line of dis- 
tinguished warriors to the first great world conqueror, Alex- 
ander the Great, and that he had been ail his life engaged in 
the study of great military problems; whereas, on the con- 
trary, he was the mayor of a splendid city out in Ohio. He was 
a lawyer in good practice, a gentleman of ability and distinc- 
tion, who probably, when he took the office of Secretary of War, 
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knew as little of matters military as any Member of either 
branch of Congress. With a good brain and with some advan- 
tage of position, he has, of course, increased his Iqarning, and 
for him I have the utmost respect. I of in this 
way because he furnishes a good example of my contention, 
for in recent days we have been a great deal quoting the Secre- 
tary of War. We have a Secretary of the Navy 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Missouri, because I understand that he has had 
personal experience along that line, whether he has not found 
that the office of mayor cultivates fighting qualities which are 
desirable in a Secretary of War? 

Mr. REED. It does; but not that particular kind of fighting 
qualities that will lead anybody to mobilize an army for the 
trenches or to incur any great physical hazard. 

We have a Secretary of the Navy, a splendid gentleman and, 
I trust, a particular friend of mine. I served with him on the 
Democratic national committee; we went through a campaign 
together; I have spoken with him from the same platform; I 
admire him; I haye never been one of those who have criticized 
him. I think he has done many splendid things as Secretary of 
the Navy—magnificent things—but he was a newspaper man 
down in North Carolina. He, of course, has had four years’ 
experienze now in his great office, and a smart man will acquire 
fi great deal of knowledge in that time; but there are Members 
of this body, though, perhaps, not present at this moment in 
the Chamber, who have had wide experience. There sits here 
an ex-Secretary of State, a distinguished man. In this Cham- 
ber there are those who served their time upon the Federal 
bench and have been retired. Here are other men who have 
been leaders in their professions, and so on. What I am point- 
ing to is the fact that these agencies selected by the President— 
and I have named two, at the head of the War and of the 
Navy, simply as illustrations—are merely men, and they are 
just as liable to be mistaken as any one of the Members of 
this body; their judgment is just as liable to be in error, and 
this task which you are constantly putting on the President will 
necessarily be turned over to some one of the members of the 
Cabinet or directly to some board. When it comes to the mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, what does he do? He has a great deal of 
business upon his hands. He has many great problems. He 
must act through subordinates, and he appoints somebody or he 
calls on somebody to do the work. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I will yield to the Senator in just a moment. 
He may call on the Civil Service Commission, who will certify 
the last fellow who passed the examination or the fellow at 
the head of the list.. He may call upon some Senator or Rep- 
resentative to recommend somebody to him; he may pick some- 
body that he himself knows; but he has obtained a man now 
that probably could not get into either branch of Congress, 
That man calls somebody else in, and at the end they make up 
a finding of some sort that goes up.in its routine way to the 
member of the Cabinet, and the member of the Cabinet certifies 
it up to the President, and that busy man, burdened and 
weighted down by the cares of the world, has to sign his name 
frequently as a matter of form. He can not, in the nature of 
things. give attention to all matters. 

Now, Mr. President, that brings me to this: You propose 
under those circumstances to turn over the management of the 
business of the United States to some one or two or three indi- 
viduals of the character I was discussing a moment since, and 
take it out of the hands of the people of the United States. 
There was never a graver mistake made by any legislative 
body. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would hot the same argument the Senator 
is now making apply to the President himself? He has had 
no naval or military experience. He is compelled to perform 
much of his work through other officers of the Government and 
give his opinion as to their recommendations, I do not know 
whether or not he could be elected to the Senate of the United 
States, but we have to trust these things to somebody, and the 
people have selected him to execute the affairs of this country. 

Mr. REED. They have? I thought they selected a House 
of Representatives and a Senate to do part of the business of 
this country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 

Mr, REED. Yes. 


I said “ to execute.” 
Well, we are not now talking about exe- 


cution; we are now talking about passing laws in this body that 
will grant remarkable power to some board or some individual 
that we should ourselves exercise. I am not saying that there 


should not be any power given. It seems to me the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Samira] about 
hits the nail on the head, but I am protesting now against this 
proposal of allowing some one to say whether the people of 
this country can ship their goods abroad and how the people of 
this country shall do their business. Of course when it comes 
to shipping goods to a nation that is at war with us or shipping 
goods to nations that will in turn send them to a nation at 
war with us, that is clearly within the military authority. 
It is a plain question that should be determined in each in- 
stance upon its merits. That is not difficult; but when you 
propose to write into a bill language which authorizes an em- 
bargo to be placed upon the commerce of the United States 
whenever the President shall deem it for the public welfare, 
when you undertake to employ any of the “ patent-medicine 
cure-alls“ that have been suggested here within the past few 
days, when you undertake to regulate the business of the 
United States, you make a great mistake. Against that I pro- 
test, 

Mr. President, I have sat upon committees of the Senate con- 
sidering bills affecting some particular business when a repre- 
sentative of that business would come before the committee and 
in five minutes’ time would disclose to us that the proposed 
legislation was altogether wrong or that it was im some re- 
spects erroneous. What has that to do with the question I am 
discussing? I answer that that illustrates the fact that the 
men engaged in running the business of this country know more 
about how to run their business, how to conduct it safely, how 
to make it pay, how to make it expand, than any individual 
sitting in the Capitol at Washington can know. We can carry 
this matter of interference to a point where the interference is 
destructive ; and we must not do it. 

Why, I remember there was a distinguished gentleman on 
the Federal Trade Commission who sent out a letter asking 
for opinions upon a rule which the Federal Trade Commission 
proposed to put into force. The commission proposed, accord- 
ing to his suggestion, to adopt a uniform system of bookkeep- 
ing and to make every man engaged in business in the United 
States conform to it. He wrote me for my opinion, and I said 
to him, “I had something to do with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission law; I opposed it in many particulars; I think I know 
what is in it, but I confess I know of no clause in it that will 
permit the Federal Trade Commission to undertake to set up 
a bookkeeping system for the business men of the United 
States. There is no authority for you to teach bookkeeping or 
to establish classes in law, in medicine, or in theology. I 
respectfully suggest that I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
that the business man who runs even a country grocery store 
knows better how to keep the accounts of his business in that 
little store that he built up and created than some wise man 
sitting at Washington knows.” 

We must not make the mistake of destroying the production 
of the United States by interfering with it. It seems to me 
that the whole problem before us is to do everything we can to 
prevent combination, to prevent cornering of products or of 
prices, to do everything we can to stimulate production; and 
the best way to stimulate production, I repeat, is to bring 
ahout a certainty, or as nearly as possible a certainty, of 
profits. Then let these busy brains of our business men that 
are working night and day continue to work with problems that 
are the usual commercial problems, and do not inject into the 
equation the uncertainty of the arbitrary action of some man 
or some board at Washington which may at any minute inter- 
fere with their calculations. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

What is the proposition that will confront those people? 
Suppose, sir, that I am engaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing steel. Suppose that I know there is a market over there 
in Europe; that that market has a demand of approximately a 
certain amount; that the possible supply is approximately a 
certain amount. I can figure then that there is a market there 
for so many million pounds of steel, and I can figure approxi- 
mately what the prices will be; and, thus figuring, I may be 
able to convince myself that it is proper to buy an iron mine at 
even a large price, to build a mill even at a large cost, to hire 
labor even at high wages, to buy ships even at excessive and 
unusual costs, and yet that I can make money. But if you say 
to me, after I have done all this, that at any moment that 
market may be taken away from me, will I, as a sensible man, 
make those investments? 

Now, Mr. President, these patented remedies are not new. 
They have been made in nearly every great trouble that has 
arisen in the world’s history. Efforts have been made to cut 
down the value of money and force it upon people by statute, 


By cutting off their markets. 
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but it never succeeded, They have tried to regulate the price 
of foods, but it has never entirely succeeded. Perhaps to ‘a 
slight extent it ĉan be made to succeed for a limited period of 
time when backed by a sufficient number of bayonets. We have 
not yet reached the point when it is necessary to come to these 
supreme sacrifices, and to undertake them at this time will only 
interfere with the business of this land. 

I repeat what I said a minute ago—that when you under- 
take to create an embargo upon shipments abroad, one of the 
first men to be affected will be the farmer. People say, “It 
costs a great deal of money to live in town. Potatoes are too 
high, meat is too high, and consequently we will stop shipping 
abroad.” When you say that and do that, the farmer's profits 
are cut off, and instantly his injury flows back through all 
the lines of trade until everybody is affected. We can not 
afford to make a mistake about these matters. 

Mr. President, if the United States of America were sur- 
rounded as Germany is surrounded to-day; if our people were in 
that state of consternation which would result if every avenue 
of escape were cut off; if our men were in the trenches by the 
millions, and their maimed bodies were being carried home 
every day, and their dead bodies were being corded in the 
trenches or burned on funeral pyres; if this fearsome state ex- 
isted, when the very desperation of the situation would demand 
from everybody a supreme effort and inspire every soul to the 
highest possible effort, almost every imaginable kind of inter- 
ference might be justifiable. The taking over of all the prop- 
erty of all the citizens might become justifiable, and the mo- 
bilization into one vast industrial army of every noncombatant 
might be justifiable; it might be necessary. But such, sir, is 
not the situation now confronting us. We have here a country 
enormous in extent, its resources incalculable. It is organized 
to-day by the individual brain and energy of its multitude of 
people. It is pursuing certain paths. It is producing certain 
results, Those policies and this course of living haye made 
us the richest Nation of earth, and now we are suddenly con- 
fronted with a war abroad. What is the best thing to do 
under the circumstances? 

It has been decreed that we will loan money in enormous 
amounts to our allies, In order to raise that money, we must 
promote our own prosperity. We must not kill it. Everything 
that makes for the prosperity of this country is essential to the 
floating of those great loans. Business should not be fright- 
ened. Farmers should not be alarmed. The people of the land 
should not be led to believe that there is any sudden lurch to 
be given to business. Everything should be done to encourage 
the people, to inspire them with confidence, to give them to 
understand that every man who engages in labor and every 
man who engages in honest investment is nearly certain of a 
just return. All this that you may float your loans, If you 
would float your loans, do not destroy business. j 

The next thing necessary is to raise troops. We have set- 
tled that, and our troops are to be raiged by draft. That 
question is behind us, except the labor of the draft and the 
heartaches that will come—all that we must endure. That draft 
will interfere with the labor conditions of this country to 
some extent. Taking these men out of their various employ- 
ments is going to make it harder for the business man; it is 
going to make it harder for the farmer; it is going to make it 
harder for every man that employs labor. So we must min- 
imize that as much as we can; but we can not minimize it by 
threatening the man who must fill the gaps created by the 
draft with the destruction of his business through the arbitrary 
cutting off of his foreign trade. On the contrary, we must give 
him assurance, as far as we can, of a continuance of profits, so 
that he can hire green men and train them at a cost to himself, 
or even put women in the place of the men who are let out of 
the factories. That is the way we must take care of that 
situation. 

Then will come the question of the production on the farms; 
and that is the big question after all. I repeat what I said 
a few moments ago—I can not repeat it too often, because in 
my judgment it is the eternal truth—that the best way to get 
farms planted in this country, the best way to get more wheat 
for people to eat, more corn, more cotton to clothe them, more 
meat for their stomachs, is to assure the farmer a great profit; 
and you can not assure that profit by telling him that at any 
moment his foreign market may be cut off. They all know 
enough to know that if you cut off the foreign market for 
six months’ time the price of cotton and of wheat and of 
cattle and of horses will come down enormously. Convince the 
farmer that that is going to happen to him, and you may be 
sure that he will only plant that which he knows he can plant 
and harvest with his own hands, without incurring the danger 
of hiring high-priced: men to de the cropping for him, 


Oh, yes; there will be somebody on his feet in a minute with 
a remedy. He can tell us just exactly how to fix this thing. 
But, Mr. President, let no man incautiously interfere with that 
vastest and most intricate machine in all the world, the great 
industrial machine that has a million brains that think; a mil- 
lion eyes that see; a million pairs of hands to feel and grasp; 
a million stomachs to fill, that must always produce because it 
always must consume; that can not stop lest it starve, and 
so must always be kept in condition to never stop. That is 
the most intricate machine there is in the world. You had bet- 
ter let it alone. God Almighty created it, and under His provi- 
dence men have been running it. Make no mistake; all are 
affected when one is injured. You can not interfere for the 
tin-can industry without interfering for other industries. You 
can not interfere with other industries without affecting the 
tin-can business, and so on. 

What is the problem? The answer to it all is, Keep busi- 
ness going; and when I say “business,” I mean everything, 
from the man who works with the shovel in the street to the 
man who stands back of the counter in the greatest bank of 
the land. Keep these men employed. Keep on making things. 
Make automobiles and send them to Europe. Make tin plate 
and send it to Europe. Make plows and send them to Europe, 
if there is any place they can use them. Make locomotives and 
send them to Europe, and all the time be making money and 
keeping it in America; and then turn around and loan it to our 
allies and help them win this war, and use some of it to pro- 
duce for ourselves the finest cannon that the skill of man can 
produce and the greatest war vessels that can be created to 
plow the deep. 

We must not apply quack remedies to the business ills of 
the land. Nor should we apply similar methods to the news- 
papers of the country. If we ever establish a press censorship, 
we are likely to have an individual who never was able to estab- 
lish a paper that had a circulation of 500, or that was not under 
a mortgage every minute from the time it was created until the 
time it died, appointed to manage all the great newspapers of 
the country. 

I know that newspapers do lots of provoking things. 
they do. I get mad at them every day. They have never half 
appreciated me. [Laughter.] You never saw a newspaper man 
yet who could not tell you exactly how to do anything better than 
anybody else ever did it. from the writing of an ode to spring 
to the conduct and strategy of a great war. I commend to every 
newspaper man on earth the reading of that delightful story, 
How Private George W. Peck Put Down the Rebellion, [Laugh- 
ter.] But, Mr. President, the aggregate and sum total of it all 
is this, that these great organs, spreading the views of first one 
man and then another, carryng the news of the world to all 
the other brains, are the vastest force there is in the world 
for intellectual and moral advancement and for the physical 
well-being of our race. 

I believe there ought to be some laws passed that will make it 
possible to reach that newspaper man who prefers to have a 
“scoop” in his newspaper to having our Army win a battle. 
There are such men, possibly, in the business—by which I mean 
only to say that I believe it is entirely proper to pass a law here 
that will punish the exposition of military secrets and an inter- 
ference with the plans of our Army and Navy in that respect. 
But, sir, I refuse to give my consent to a law, by whomsoever 
proposed—whether it comes here with the odor of sanctity about 
it, or whether it shall have fallen from the profane hand of an 
ordinary Senator—that will place an embargo upon information. 
upon freedom of speech, and freedom of the press, and the right 
of peaceable assemblage. 

It is not necessary that we should thus copy Prussia, It is 
a singular thing that forming here in line as the torchbearers | 
of democracy, holding aloft banners inscribed with legends to 
human liberty, it is proposed, before we take a single step 
forward in that great enterprise that we shall abandon all of 
the principles the fathers taught, all the great fundamentals 
of our democratic union, and that we shall adopt as our maxims 
the infamous principles of the infamous Government against 
which we make war to-day, upon which we make war, because 
it has made war upon humanity, upon God’s laws and man’s 
rights. 

I decline to Prussianize America. I say it is a wholly unneces- 
sary thing to do. Better than a Prussianized army is an army 
of free men. Better than an army that moves forward in 
obedience to the brutal command of a master who goads it on 
with the sword of despotism is an army that moves in response 
to an inspiration of low of country and of justice and of right. 
Better than the solid phalanx that moves in obedience to one 
will, but moves forward blindly, is that other phalanx that 
moves forward as a unit in obedience to a love of man and a 
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service of God. Better the army of democracy than the army 
of autocracy. í 

This war can be fought and won, and it will be won, but it 
shall not be won at the expense of the liberties of the American 
people. Nay; rather, as we emerge from its clouds into the sun- 
light of peace, let us come as an army of democracy which never 
repudiated a single article of the creed of liberty. Let us come 
as an army of free men fighting as free men. Let us come 
as free men who entered as free men and who, through the 
storm and battle, remained always as free men. On the ban- 
ners of our Army and our Nation let there never be spot or 
stain of despotism. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the argument of this ques- 
tion has gone very far afield. The Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Sumros!] this morning eloquently spoke of the volunteers 
from Tennessee fighting the Battle of Kings Mountain. I re- 
minded him that there was no such State as Tennessee when 
that battle was fought. I reminded him also that if we called 
Tennessecam all the men across the mountains where Tennes- 
see is to-day there were more North Carolinians and Virginians 
in that fight than there were Tennesseeans, 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a short 
extract from Henry Casor Lopge’s work, The Story of. the 
Revolution, showing that the man who commanded in that 
battle was a Virginian—Mr. Campbell. The general was Gen. 
McDowell, from North Carolina. Being a very aged man, and 
feeling incompetent to command on that occasion, he chose 
Campbell to fight the battle. Campbell and Cleaveland, of North 
Carolina, and Shelby and Sevier fought the battle. There were 
no Tennesseeans there, but there were about 300 under Shelby 
from the territory now called Tennessee. There were over 
400 from the State of North Carolina. There were 500 from 
the old State of Virginia. I wanted this history put into the 
Recorp so that the truth might be told. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From pages 58 and 59 of The ioy ia Revolution, by HENRY CABOT 
GE. 7 


They au assembled at the Sycamore Shoals, on the 3 on 
September 25. Four hundred of the Virginians came under illiam 
Campbell, 500 from the more southern settlement under Shelby and 
Sevier, and 160 refugees under McDowell, of North Carolina. The next 
day they started, after a stern and old Presbyterian minister had prayed 
and asked a blessing upon them. They gathered in an open grove, and, 
leaning on their rifles, these backwoodsmen and wild Indian fighters 
bowed their heads and listened in silence to the preacher who blessed 
them and called upon them to do battle and smite the foe with the 
sword of the Lord and Gideon. 

Then they set out, a strange-looking army, clad in buckskin shirts 
and fringed leggings, without a tent, a bayonet, or any baggage, and 
with hardly a sword among the officers. But every man had a rifle, a 
knife, and a tomahawk, and they were all mounted on wi horses. 
Discipline in the usual military sense was unknown, and yet they were 
no ordinary militia, Every man was a fighter, bred in Indian wars, 
who had passed his life with horse and rifle, encompassed by perils. 
They were a formidable body of sapei d bold to recklessness, and 
swift of movement. They pushed on rapidly over the high table land 
covered with snow, and then down the ravines and gorges—rough rid- 
ing, where there was hardly a trail—until, on the 29th, they reached 
the pleasant open lowlands near the North Forks of Catawba. Here 
they were joined by more than 300 North Carolina Militia, led by Col. 
Cleaveland, a hunter and Indian fighter, quite the equal in prowess and 
experience of any who had crossed the mountains, and with a long list 
of private wrongs to avenge, for he had been in the thick of the civil 
war and partisan fighting which, since the fall of Charleston, had 
desolated the Sovthern States. On October 1 the forces, thus increased, 

assed Pilot Mountain and camped near the head of Cane and Silver 

reeks. Thus far they bad proceeded,-as they had gathered together, 
each band under the command of its own chief; but such an arrange- 
ment involved too much disorder even for so unorganized an army as 
this, and the next day, dropping all local differences and rsonal 
jealousies. they agreed that Col. William Campbell should take com- 
mand of the entire expedition. 


Mr. NELSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 

for a moment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do, with pleasure. 

Mr. NELSON. I thought the Senator from North Carolina 
had yielded the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota has 
the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. I so understood. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I beg the Senator's pardon. I thought the 
Senator wanted to ask me a question. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will not introduce any books to prove that 
Gov. Sevier was, I might say, the commanding spirit of Kings 
Mountain. That is so well known to the people of Tennessee 
that we need no books to prove it, especially none written in 
the interests of North Carolina, 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘This book was written by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], not in the interests of North Caro- 
lina, but in the interests of impartial history. . 

Mr. SHIELDS. We do not have to go away to Massachusetts 
to prove that John Sevier won the Battle of Kings Mountain. 
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The people of Tennessee, the descendants of those who fought 
there, are the best witnesses. , They know the history of their 
own country, It is common tradition in every hill and hollow 
of the State. ; 

Mr. OVERMAN. Campbell was chosen to command, so his- 
tory says, at the request of Gen. McDowell and not Sevier. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Well, Campbell lived in western Virginia 
near the Tennessee jine and was. the friend of Sevier. But 
what I wish to reply to, is the statement that there were 
Tennesseeans there. There was no Tennessee at that time. 
There was just one county of North Carolina west of the 
mountains, the county of Washington. The Senator should 
have remembered that Tennessee was not organized into a 
State until some 10 years after; but it was the people west of 
on mrs who won the battle, and they fought under John 

evier. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I understand the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia is a substitute for sec- 
tion 1. Before that amendment is voted upon I desire to offer 
an amendment to perfect section 1 by striking out, on page 26, 
line 2, the period and inserting a semicolon there and adding 
the following words : 

Provided, however, That no preference shall be given to the ports of 
one State over those of another. 

It is the exact language of the Constitution that I have used. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I accept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. ENG the 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am opposed to Chapter VII 
fs reported by the committee for two reasons: First. I believe 
it to be unconstitutional; second, I believe it to be unwise. It 
is worth while, Mr. President, to remember that the fathers of 
the Republic when they formulated the Constitution did not 
confer upon the President the power to lay an embargo. They 
understood perfectly that we would be at war part of the time 
and in peace part of the time, for they made many provisions 
in the charter of the Government for both peace and war. 

I would like to ask the Senator from North Carolina why it 
was that those who framed and those who adopted the Consti- 
tution did not give the President the authority to lay an em- 
bargo upon exports in time of war? à a 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Constitution did not provide for a 
commission to make rules and regulations as to railroad rates. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is that the answer? I do not perceive its 
relation to the question. 

One of the important things in the minds of the people wha 
made our Constitution was the right to export, was the right 
of the American people to do business with foreign countries. 
If our forefathers had believed that it was compatible with the 
liberty which they were endeavoring to preserve or crystallize 
in our Constitution that the President should have power to lay 
an embargo upon exports during times of war, they would have 
so declared. š . 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, soon after we got away from 
the Revolutionary War, did not Congress grant that power? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President. ' 

Mr. OVERMAN. Soon after the formation of the Consti- 
tution. ö d l : 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from North Carolina is mis- 
taken with regard to that; but he is quite right in saying that 
very shortly after the Revolutionary War Congress did pass 
an act which the good sense and patriotism of the people of this 
country very soon rejected, and which has ever since been 
condemned by every impartial historian. I do not know any 
defender of two or three of the acts that were passed during 
our troubles with Great Britain and France, from 1794 up to 
1810. There were, I think, but two of those acts. One was 
passed in 1794, as I remember it, and the other was passed in 
1806. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And one in 1898. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; Mr: President, there was no such act 
passed in 1898 nor any act which, in my opinion, bears any re- 
semblance even to the measure which is now under considera- 
tion. I would be very glad if the Senator from North Carolina 
would read the act to which he refers, a copy of which I know 
he has in his hand. = > : 5 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator is familiar with it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ' Very familiar. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will read it, if the Senator wishes: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, and with such limitations and exceptions 
as shall seem to him expedient, to prohibit the export of coal or other 
material used in war from any seaport in the Unitet States until other- 
wise ordered by the President or by Congress. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. It will be remarked, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the power given to the President was first to pro- 
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hibit the export of coal. I am not undertaking to inquire 
into the wisdom of that provision, but whether it was wise or 
unwise, it was very limited in its operation. Second, the Presi- 
dent was given the right to prohibit the export of war material; 
thut is, of material used in war. Those terms have a perfectly 
well-understood meaning. They are also limited in their ex- 
tent as well as in their character. Such an act can not be cited 
in justification of a bill which proposes to give to the President 
the authority to close the ports of the United States entirely to 
every export of all kinds and of every character; that is to say, 
we are asked to give the President of the United States the 
right, the power, to say that we shall do no business at all with 
any country on earth. i 4 

Mr. OVERMAN. Provided he shall find as a fact that the 
public safety demands it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am coming to that in a moment. Such a 
proposal was never before made in the country. The acts of 
1794 and 1806 were trivial in their character as compared with 
the act we are now considering, as the Senator from North 
Carolina will observe when he reflects upon them. 

I repeat that our forefathers did not intend that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should have the power to lay an 
embargo upon the business of the country in time of war. If 
they had intended that he should exercise a power of that kind 
they would have given it to him by the terms of the instru- 
ment. z 

That leads me for a moment to ask the attention of the 
Senate to the powers that were given to the President. We are 
living in a time when the President is exercising every power 
of Government, practically. I do not intend to criticize either 
the way he exercises the authority he has or the extent of it at 
this time, but I think it is helpful. I think it will be instructive 
if we recall the power which our forefathers, the men whose 
work we so highly praise upon every occasion, intended that 
our President should have. It is all comprised within two or 
three sections of the Constitution, and, lest the subject may 
have become dim in the mind of some Senators, I should like to 
read just a few words from the Constitution. Article II 
begins: 

The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America. 

This is a general investiture of powér. Whatever authority 
is executive in its character as understood by the statesmen of 
that time passed to the President of the United States. Next: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. 

This is the second grant of power or description, at least, of 
authority. Third: 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate and, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
aud consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States. 

I have now named all the power that was given to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the Constitution. 

I wish we might pause for a moment and compare that power 
with the authority which the high personage who occupies the 
office at the present time is exercising. I do not say exercising 
wrongfully, I say exercising under delegations by the Congress 
of the United States. It staggers me sometimes when I com- 
pare the meagerness of the power given to a Chief Executive 
for reasons which are perfectly well known by every student 
of the history of our country and of liberty and of civilization 
with the plenitude, the almost incomprehensible extent of power, 
which the Chief Executive now enjoys. : 

I am not even suggesting that the tendency which I deplori 
began with the present administration, because it did not. It 
has been a tendency, an unfortunate and, as I think, ultimately 
a fatal tendency, for many years in the United States; and I 
intend to do what little I can do from time to time as occasion 
presents itself to check that tendency. I do not believe that it 
is compatible with democracy. I do not believe it is consistent 
with free institutions. I do not believe that the tendency can 
continue if our country is to endure. 

For these reasons I have now and then called the attention of 
the Senate and the country to the disaster we are inviting, to 
the onrushing movement carrying all the authority of Con- 
gress to the President. In the end you will all regret it. In 
the end a place in the Congress of the United States will cease 
to be a place of bonor and distinction, In the end the House 
and the Senate will sccupy a perfunctory relation to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. I can not view the outcome as 
my eyes see it with any composure whatsoever. 

We are here asked, Mr. President, to transfer wholly without 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to ask the Senator if he has any 
idea that the disastrous tendency which he has so graphically 
described can be checked by anything short of a revolution on 
the-part of the people? But I think a revolution is inevitable 
if free government shall be maintained. Free government never 
lasted very long when one man exercised all the power of gov- 
ernment. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes, Mr. President, I have some hope of 
seeing the tendency arrested, although I may have very little 
influence in eyen checking its growth; but some time the Mem- 
bers of Congress will become so jealous of the powers and re- 
sponsibilities and honors conferred upon them in the Consti- 
tution and by the citizens who elected them that they will 
insist upon retaining and exercising the authority given to 
them by the Constitution. 5 

Mr. VARDAMAN. God grant that that may be done. I 
join the Senator most heartily in his desire that it shall he 
done, but I do not see very much hope for it. Unless the peo- 
ple take the matter in hand, little change for the better may 
be looked for. Congress is so helpless and utterly subservient 
that its influence in legislation is well-nigh negligible now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. With me, Mr. President, there is more hope 
than seems to fill the heart of the Senator from Mississippi. 
I know that we hold like views with regard to this subject. I 
feel that one of these days a light will break upon the Mem- 
bers of the Senate such as broke on Saul as he journeyed toward 
Damascus; some of these days a blaze of danger will scorch 
the Members of this body, and they will see the end toward 
which they are inevitably going. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, is not the Senator afraid 
it will be too late? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it will be too late, possibly, 
for me to see, for I am gradually reaching middle age, but 
there are Senators here, I believe, who will witness the regen- 
eration, the rebirth of constitutional comprehension. There 
are Senators here who will be serving the Republic when it 
will not be asserted that in every time of emergency the Con- 
stitution disappears. I do not see why an emergency in time 
of peace could not be used to overturn the Constitution just as 
readily as could an emergency in time of war. ; : 

Mr. GORE. It will be, sooner or later, if we keep at this. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Peace emergencies are ns vital oftentimes 
to the welfare of the people as are war emergencies, and I be- 
lieve that we will before long awake, not because we have pride 
in our own power and want to exercise it and are merely en- 
vious but because we believe that the country will be better 
served in the end if we do what the Constitution lays upon us 
to do, if we bear our responsibilities, and if we discharge our 
duties. $ 

For instance, the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernarp] is of 
the opinion that we ought to lay an embargo upon tin plate, 
either permauently or for a limited time. It may be that he 
is right. I have listened to his argument with the greatest 
interest, and it has been so persuasive that I might be willing 
to vote for an embargo upon tin plate to permit the accumula- 
tion of a sufficient supply in our own country; but to use tin 
plate, to use the exigencies of our situation in that respect as 
an excuse for giving the President of the United States or any- 
body else the authority to lay an embargo on anything which is 
produced by American activity, energy, and commerce is to me 
little less than a crime—a crime against the people as well as 
a base abdication of our own duty—and an unconstitutional 
delegation of our own power. 

We confess our impotence every time we are approached for 
the purpose of delegating to some executive officer our power; 
we confess our own incompetence to deal with the subject. 
We are to blame for the esteem in which we are held through- 
out the country. We are responsible for the disparaging criti- 
cisms that constantly fill the public press with regard to our 
work. I do not wonder that the people of the United States look 
upon the Senate, and oftentimes upon the other House, as physi- 
cians look upon the appendix in the human body—to be removed 
just as quickly as possible because it performs no useful func- 
tion in the economy of life. ; 


I do not censure the President for gradually encroaching 
upon our jurisdiction. It is just as natural for men to seek 
power as it is to breathe. When the President and his advisers 
find the Congress so easily conquered and overcome as the 
Congresses of the last few years have been, it is not strange 
that day after day the arms of the executive department are 
reaching out for power that we alone ought to exercise. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. . Does the Senator from Iowa yield 


any restriction whatsoever the entire power of Congress in this | to the Senator from Mississippi? 
Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 


regard. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. Tue fact that Congress yields so readily 
is evidence that somebody ought to exercise the power which 
we refuse to exercise. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is a great deal of truth in that; and 
my remarks are mainly intended to awaken, if I can, the Slum- 
bering or nearly extinct spirit of the legislative branch of the 
Government. Because we have been slaves for a time is no 
řeason why we should be slaves forever. Some time we shall 
rebel; and I am hoping, with every measure of this sort, that 
that time has come. 

Mr. President, I do not want it understood that I am in the 
least degree criticizing the President. I think he is doing the 
very best he can. So far as his powers of Commander in Chief 
are concerned, I am willing to surround them and to sustain 
them with every resource of the Nation. I am willing to give 
him an army as powerful as this country can create; I am 
willing to give him a treasury sufficient to sustain that army. 
I am not criticising him, and I am not suggesting that he wants 
this legislation. I do not know that he does; there is no evi- 
dence before the Senate that he does. All that we know is that 
the Senate seems to be determined to surrender its prerogatives 
and its power simpy because it is either too timid or too un- 
intelligent to exercise its prerogatives and powers. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr, CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. I do not think there is a Member of the 
Senate who does not share the views of the Senator from Iowa 
in the desire to uphold the hands of the Chief Executive, to 
give him every proper power, to render every possible assistance 
for carrying out the duties of the great office which he holds; 
but, with the Senator from Iowa, I think there are certain con- 
stitutional provisions that ought to be respected. I believe with 
Jefferson, “ that our only security is in a written Constitution,” 
and that the Constitution should not be changed by legislative 
or judicial construction, and that when we surrender to another 
department of the Government authority which belongs to Con- 
gress or the legislative department, we are living without the 
Constitution; and in that way weakening the Government. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Mississippi in what he has just said; and that brings me to 
consider for a moment a point of view which was stated with 
great power and earnestness by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones]. He said that he was willing to give this power 
to the President without any limitation or restriction, save that 
it must be within the Constitution. I wonder if those who look 
at it from that standpoint would be willing to give the President 
the power to levy any tax that he might see fit to levy, choosing 
the subjects upon which the tax should rest. If we have a 
right to give him the power of laying an embargo because of a 
great emegrency, because we are in the midst of war, although 
this is not directly connected with the war, we also have the 
right to give him the power to lay taxes because we are in war, 
and we have the right to give him the authority to expend the 
proceeds of the taxes without any direction whatsoever upon 
our part. Why not? If we can override one provision of the 
Constitution because we are in the midst of war, we can over- 
ride every provision of the Constitution for the same reason. 

I have heard a great deal said here about the suspension of 
the Constitution during times of war. I do not subscribe to 
that doctrine at all. Every provision of the Constitution is 
just as effectual and is just as binding in time of war as in 
time of peace. The only way in which we can get rid of the 
Constitution and the laws of the country is through a procla- 
mation of martial law. If there be any part of our country 
occupied by the Army, and so occupied that the civil authorities 
have been compelled to suspend their functions, if the courts 
are closed and there is no authority recognized in that, region 
except the authority of the Army, then I agree, when such a 
state exists and is properly declared, that the voice of the 
Commander in Chief is the supreme law in that particular 
locality, wherever the locality may be. If New York, for 
instance, were so occupied and subject only to martial law, 
I have no doubt that the President, by virtue of his authority 
as Commander in Chief, could close the port of New York, 
allowing no vessels either to enter the port or depart from it, 
and that without regard to the constitutional provision that no 
preference as between ports shall be given. I have no doubt that 
te could do what I have just suggested, even though the ports 
of Connecticut were open or the port of Boston were open for 
commerce; but, with that exception, so long as civil authority 
prevails and the courts are open for the adjudication of con- 
troversies, the Constitution is not only the supreme law of the 
land but the supreme guide for Members of Congress. In such 
sense, and in such sense alone, do I agree that there can be 
any suspension of any article of the Constitution, of any pro- 
vision of this charter of our liberties and of our Government, 


I have already said all that I care to say with regard to the 
wisdom of giving to the President or any one person this power, 
if we had the constitutional authority to do it, and I supplement 
that only by saying that there is no necessity for doing it. The 
Congress must be in session almost continuously during the 
present year at least, and if it is sought or desired to lay an 
embargo upon anything that we have been in the habit of export- 
ing Congress is here to consider the measure. If it does not 
desire to lay the embargo specifically upon the special com- 
modity, it can be acquainted with the situation sufficiently to es- 
tablish a rule which the Secretary of the Treasury or the Presi- 
dent or any other officer of the Government can apply to a par- 
ticular state of facts. 

I have no objection whatever to an embargo judged by the 
standards laid down in the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Sarr], and I would not care whether the 
power was delegated to the Chief Executive or to the Secretary 
of the Treasury or to the Department of Justice. If it is our 
purpose to prevent the export of commodities which finally reach 
and are intended to reach an enemy, I am willing to lay down 
the most stringent rules in that respect to arrest by legisla- 
tion any such exports, giving to the proper officer the authority 
to execute the law. I do not know but that I would be willing 
to go one step further, although I have not fully made up my 
mind upon that; I do not know but that I would be willing to 
say, if with respect to any commodity the supply in our country 
was absolutely needed for our own consumption, either in the 
way of immediate and direct consumption or indirect consump- 
tion in manufacture, that the Tariff Board, or some other body 
of men who were studying the problems of commerce might have 
authority to temporarily suspend the export of any such com- 
modity. I do not give my adhesion to that proposal, but it is not 
repugnant either to my sense of the law which should govern the 
subject or to my views of the wisdom of interfering with the 
commerce of the land. Those things might be tolerated; but 
here we have a proposal that if the President believes it to be 
for the welfare—mark you, that is one of the tests and might 
be the only test 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Towa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Iowa recall the fact that 
the Senator having charge of the pending bill has consented to 
an amendment eliminating those words, so that now it is to 
be determined by whether it is necessary for the safety of the 
country? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not. 

Mr. KING. That has been stricken out by consent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, it would make no difference in 
the argument I am pursuing. The word “safety” is as general 
and indefinite as “ welfare,” although I think less objectionable 
from some points of view. 


What do we understand by the word “safety”? Does it. 


mean that it might become perilous to export these things in 
the war that is going on? Does it mean the moral safety, or 
the material safety, or the physical safety of the country? I 
do not know. If those words were applied to our military 
organization, I would know what they meant; but as applied 
to our general industries throughout the country, I do not know 
what they mean. But at any rate, whatever they may mean, 
and whether there is any difference between the safety of the 
country and the welfare of the country, I protest against assign- 
ing to any person or any board the authority which we ought 
to exercise, after due examination of the facts which pertain 
to the immediate subject. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia will prevail; for I think it is more 
consonant with the spirit of our institutions, as well as more 
agreeable to the terms of our Constitution, than is the chapter 
as proposed by the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in regard to this situation 
about which many persons seem to be very much exercised, 
regarding the supply of food in this country, it seems to me 
that a great country like the United States is not in any danger 
of being unable to produce the foodstuffs necessary to supply 
not only our own people but the world. We have an immense 
territory, reaching from ocean to ocean, and from the Lakcs 
to the Gulf, vast areas of fertile lands, climatic conditions, 
growing seasons, and everything that would enable us to feed 
our own people and feed alt of Europe without the slightest 
trouble. To me it is an astounding thing to contemplate for 
one moment what impresses me as a sort of hysteria, that there 
is any question about this country producing all the food und 
all Te clothing that the United States and all Europe would 
require, 
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Think, for instance, of Germany, with an area only as big 
as the State of Texas less the area of Alabama, being able 
to feed 58,000,000 people, and so far as we know being able to 
continue that process for a good long time, and also to take care 
of the greatest army in the world, with many of her producers 
off the farm; and here we are the richest and most powerful 
country, with the most fertile lands, and every condition for the 
growing of foodstuffs, talking about a possible shortage of 
food! 

The impression I have had for some years prior to all the 
present trouble has been that our problem was not so much a 
problem of production; that what we had to consider was not 
so much an increase of production in this country as a problem 
of distribution. We have had a great Department of Agricul- 
ture here serving the people for years and years, teaching them 
how to develop scientific farming; but the thing needed was 
some scientific system for proper distribution of the products 
of the farm. The problem was to eliminate the waste, the excess 
charges, the expenditure of vast amounts of money, the proceeds 
of the products of the farm, in a wasteful, useless way. The 
problem has been not one of scientific farming, but of scientific 
marketing; and in my judgment the great desideratum at this 
time is not so much to increase production—that can be iu- 
creased almost without limit—but to devise a plan and a 
method or a system by which these products can get to market 
at the proper time, in the proper way, under proper conditions 
economically, and by which the waste that has been going on 
for years and years and the excessive charges imposed upon 
shipments of this kind can be eliminated. All in the world that 
is needed is to devise a system and a plan and a method of scien- 
tific distribution of these products. 

The next question, as the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JoNES] so well said, is to devise a plan whereby these products 
which are perishable in their nature, which mature and must 
be marketed within two or three months, can be preserved and 
dealt out later in some wholesome and useful fashion as they 
are needed. For instance, we have in Florida cabbages ready 
for market in January; we have cucumbers, beans; straw- 
berries, and other products of that sort in February. They 
must be marketed when they are ready for the market. If 
these products are all thrust on the market at the same time— 
ond they have to go to market within two or three months 
there is a glut, there is decay, there is wastage; they arrive in 
bad order, or various other causes contribute to the loss to the 
producers rather than to any profit on the production. There 
ought to be, undoubtedly, a proper plan devised whereby the 
excess of these products can be put into cans or some other 
shape, so that the surplus can be put away and taken care of 
and dealt out later as it is needed. 

It seems to me, then, Mr. President, that this whole problem 
is not so much one of increasing production as it is a problem 
of devising a proper marketing system, organizing, mobilizing 
these resources, and a problem of preserving the surplus, excess 
products that are perishable in their nature so that they can 
be used for food at a later period and as needed. 

In connection with my remarks, I should like to have printed 
in the Recorp a couple of letters that I have just received. 

There being no objection, the letters referred to were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BAGDAD, FLA., April 30, 1917. 
Senator FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Within the last three weeks the essential foodstuffs have 
been advanced in price until it is becomin eee and the poor 
people and laboring people are being redu to a condition of starva- 
tion in this land of plerity. For example, a leading merchant told me 
to-day that sugar has been taken off the market to force 3 up. 
Flour is now here $16 a barrel, and sellers say it will be $20 a barrel 
within Awo weeks. Corn is $2 a bushel. Breakfast bacon is 35 cents 
a pound. > 

he people are at their wits’ end and are clamoring for relief. 
Trouble will come, trouble must come, if Congress does not give us 
relief. I am pastor of the Presbyterian Church here and know what I 
am myns: I beg and pray Congress to place a maximum price on the 
essentials of food supplies. That maximum should be what it was on 
commodities, say, three or six months ago. Something must be done. 

I am an administration man and am proud of your record in Con- 
gress. My appeal is not in the way or spirit of complaint, but to save 
our country from being wrecked by Mr. Wilson's enemies, who are also 
the enemies of our country. 

Faithfully, yours, 


Please rush this cause. 


Rey, C. W. HUMPHREYS. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 1, 1917, 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER 


> United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Sin: Doubtless you have had called to your attention the 
serious shortage of cans for the packing of the coming season’s crops 
of fruits and vegetables. = 

We have a letter from one of our connections in San Francisco 
to-day, in which they suggest that the shortage in tin plate continues to 
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è 
grow more serious every day, due largely to the exports from this 
country, which are continuing at the rate of 500,000 boxes a month, 
which would in the course of a year at the present rate make 1,500,- 
000,000 cans. They suggest that these exports go largely to China, 
Africa, and other countries for use in the packing of nonedible products. 
An effort is being made to persuade the vernment to put an 
embargo on the exports of tin plate until such time as the domestic 
irements for the canning of foods are coyered. They suggest that 
a bill, being House bill 3216, has already beech introduced in the 
House of Representatives to bring about this condition, and we beg of 
you if we may be permitted to do so, to use your best efforts in assist- 
ng in the passage of this bill when it reaches the Senate. ? 
he high cost of canned foods at the present time is due largely to 
the shortage of tin plate, and if we can possibly bring about an embargo 
such as outlined above, it seems to us that we will doing something 
toward saving the consumer an unnecessary large amount of mouey. 
With kindest regards and thanking you in advance for anything you 
can possibly do, we beg to remain, 
Yours, truly, 


A. S. BAKER CO., 
Per Gro. W. THAMES, Jr. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senate has been in session 
now for nearly six hours, and there are so very few Senators 
present that it is not likely that we will get a quorum before 
adjournment. I will ask the Senator in charge of the bill if he 
will not move a recess now? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have been informed by 
some of the Senators that they have engagements that have car- 
ried them away from here. I should like to get along with this 
bill as rapidly as possible. We are getting along very slowly. 
I hope we can get a vote to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can ask unanimous consent for a 
vote in the morning. If he asks it at this time, it will compel 
the calling of a quorum, and I doubt very much if we can get 
a quorum at this time of day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will say that I will ask the Senate to sit 
to-morrow until this chapter is finished. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we can finish it to-morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope we can, but I do not know how many 
arguments there will be on the Constitution to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Speaking of the hour at which we 
will meet, a very important hearing will be held to-morrow 
morning before the Interstate Commerce Committee. I think 
we can start at 12 o’clock and certainly get through to-morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator promise that we shall get 
a vote to-morrow? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I promise it so far as my own con- 
sumption of time goes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How would 11.80 do? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations meets to-morrow at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move, then—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
that motion a moment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. I submit an amend- 
ment to the pendiug bill, which I ask to have printed and lie 
on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 


RECESS, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, May 3, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, May 4, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TRunspax, May 3, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who art the inspiration of every heaven-born thought, 
the light of every moral and religious conception, the strength of 
every great and heroic act, the warmth of all the purest and 
sweetest affections of the human heart, lead Thou on to the 
perfect day when avarice, jealousy, hatred, revenge, and all 
that brood of vipers which follow in their wake to poison the 
life of the soul, shall sink to rise no more; and brotherly love, 
the crown of all humanity, shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea, and an international peace pact shall forever 


banish war from the face of the earth under the spiritual lead- e 


ership of the world’s great Exemplar. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
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THE BRITISH COMMISSION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter: 
2829. 8 STREET, 
Washington, D. O., May 2, 1917. 
The Hon. CHAMP CLARK 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sin: Please gllow me to exp on behalf of myself and = 
members of the British commission, Sar high appreciation of the grea 
sones done to us by the invitation + which you conveyed to me on bihal? 
of the House of Representatives. 

I and the members of the commission will be very happy to avail our- 
selves of the privilege offered, and I venture to suggest 12.30 on Sat- 
urday next, May 5, if tbat time suits the convenience of the House. 

lieve me, dear sir, yours, most respectfully, 
RTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 2893. An act to amend section 10 of chapter 2 of the 
Criminal Code. 

, LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. BACHARACH, by unanimous consent, was given leave of 
absence indefinitely on account of death in the family. 


SEIZURE OF GERMAN INTERNED SHIPS. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House joint resolution 62, 
authorizing the President to take over for the United States 
the possession and title of vessels of any subject or citizen of 
any nation with whieh the United States may be at war, and 
for other purposes, which is the resolution that I called up 
yesterday and to which objection was made. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that there may be 
some debate on that resolution, and that we let it go over until 
after the pending debate is disposed of. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How long will the pending bill take? 

Mr. WEBB. That is problematical. It will take three or four 
hours, I should say. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If it can be disposed of during the day, 
it will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MANN. I can not answer for that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the gentleman is willing in the after- 
noon, say at 4 o'clock, if the espionage bill is not disposed of, 
to consent that this bill may be taken up and disposed of, it 
will be satisfactory. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think this is a killing matter whether 
it is disposed of to-day or to-morrow or the next day. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is a vital matter. 

Mr. MANN, If it is a vital matter, then it ought to have 
been reported to the House before. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It was reported to the House just as 
soon as it could be given consideration. 

Mr. MANN. I am not criticizing the committee, but the de- 
partment ought not to expect to get legislation while you wait. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not think the department occupies 
that attitude, and the pressure does not come from the depart- 
ment alone. The resolution was considered for a week by the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate and was considered in ex- 
ecutive session and passed Monday night. 

Mr. MANN, If it was considered for a week by the Senate, 
it ought to have at least a chance to be considered a few min- 
utes by the House. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I hope that when it comes up for con- 
sideration in the House it will be considered for a sufficient 
length of time, so that the House will understand the intent 
and purpose of it, so that it may intelligently decide whether it 
shall become a law. The situation is that we need more ships. 
There are over 600,000 tons of German ships in American 
ports. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; we need more ships and more men in the 
Navy, and we have a bill pending for them and taking posses- 
sion of all the interned ships. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Some of these ships are in a condition 
now for use, and others are being repaired as rapidly as pos- 
sible for that purpose, and hence I do hope that gentlemen 
will consent that the bill may be taken up to-day for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. MANN. I will not object to taking it up after the pend- 
ing bill is disposed of, but for the present I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
Clerk will call the committees. 

The Clerk called the committees. 


ESPIONAGE. 


When the Committee on the Judiciary was called, 
Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 291, the 
espionage bill. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R, 291) to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage and better to enforce the criminal laws 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota if he desires to use any more of his time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, all Members of the House rec- 
ognize that the point of attack in this bill is not the general 
provisions to protect against unlawful acts against the Govern- 
ment. The point of attack in this bill is against the fourth 
section, the section that provides for the censorship of the 
press, and it is believed by many of us that that section is not 
only unwise, perhaps unconstitutional, certainly unjust, and 
at this time entirely unnecessary. I am not going to spend any 
time in discussing the general aspects of the case. I do de- 
sire, however, to call the careful attention gf the Members of 
the House to the language contained in section 4 of the bill. 
It is provided that the President by proclamation may prohibit 
the publishing or communicating of, or the attempt to publish 
or communicate, any information relating to the national de- 
fense which in his judgment is of such a character that it is 
or may be useful to the enemy. 

I desire to call the attention of the Members of the House, 
first, to this: That this is an anticipatory order; it is not an 
order upon that which has been done; it is an order prohibiting 
that which may be done. And necessarily from that fact it 
must be an order of a general nature. 

I call Members’ attention to the fact that when they discuss, 
as has been discussed here, as to whether or not certain par- 
ticular information might or might not be injurious to the in- 
terests of the United States and of benefit to the enemy, that 
such publication can not be prevented by proclamation of the 
President, because the President in a mere proclamation of 
an individual act would be giving the information which it is 
desired to suppress, and one of the great dangers that lies in 
this particular section is that the President when he issues 
a proclamation must make it of a general nature. It must not 
be in regard to particular things, but it must be enlarged so 
as to include all things that may arise in regard to the general 
subject. For instance, if it affeeted the organization of the 
Army, if it affeeted the personnel of the Navy, if it affected the 
manufacture of ships or munitions, it must be general in its 
nature. 

And when that fact is recognized, then we can all understand 
the great danger that must exist in the issuance of an order of 
that sort. 

I desire to eall further attention to another thing, and that 
is that the prohibition that may be issued and must be issued 
in advance by the President relates not to a discussion of a 
thing, not to the denunciation of it, not to the criticism of it, 
not even to an examination or discussion of it, because the lan- 
guage is not directed to the prohibition of such matters as that, 
but it is information that is prohibited. The facts are pro- 
hibited, the truth is prohibited from being made known in any 
form. That is the great danger. Gentlemen have discussed here 
as to whether or not criticism could be indulged in. There is 
a provision in this same section by which criticism of any of the 
policies of the Government or of their acts that have already 
taken place is protected, but that has nothing to do with an 
advance prohibition. It allows criticism of the act that has 
been done, of the fact that has been published and made known, 
That is a right granted to the press, to criticize the fact after 
it has become known. There is permission granted to the press 
to discnss in a general way the policies of the Government as they 
have been disclosed, but that is not the difficulty that we have 
before us. It is the right to prohibit in advance the publishing 
of any fact or any truth the publication of which may be re- 
garded by the President as valuable to the enemy. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does not the gentleman think that for the 
safety of the Nation in time of war the President should have 
that power? 

Mr. TOWNER. 


If I did think so I would not be criticizing 


this section. The President now has the power to forbid in 
any Wepartment the issuance of any information, but that is not 
the difficulty. 
Mr. MORGAN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 
Mr. TOWNER. He can prohibit the issuance of information 
with regard to any particular fact, but this gives the President 
the right to say that no newspaper under any circumstances 
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shall make any disclosure regarding any subject or any matter 
that may be raised that he thinks is inimical to the interest of 
the country. Lea 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the gentleman think, then, that while 
the President now has the power to refuse to give out this in- 
formation the newspapers of the country should have absolute 
liberty to publish anything which they can find out, regardless 
of its consequences upon the result of the war? 

Mr. TOWNER. I am saying, I will say to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, that already the President has all of the power 
that he ought to exercise. The President has the power now 
to prohibit information being given out by any of the depart- 
ments, and if that be true, and if that is all that the gentleman 
thinks is contained in this bill, then the bill is unnecessary ; 
but all of us understand that that is not all. We all of us 
understand that there will be general orders issued by the 
President regarding all of the matters that may be contained 
in the general policy or in all matters in any way related to 
the national defense. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man. yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly; I am glad to yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Iowa a question. Suppose this bill 
had already been enacted into law, then under it the President 
would have had the authority to prevent Secretary Lane from 
making the speech which he did yesterday, in which he nar- 
rated in detail the distressing conditions brought about by the 
submarine, or he could have prohibited the Washington Post 
and other newspapers of the city from publishing it so that the 
people of the country might know their real danger. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
that he is exactly right, and the danger will be that because 
upon some occasion some newspaper does publish something 
that the President does not think justified —— 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. TOWNER. Not now, as I have only a few moments— 
he will feel impelled to make, and believe honestly that he is 
justified in making, an order which will prohibit any informa- 
tion and facts coming to the knowledge of the people. Gentle- 
men do not seem to understand that this is not the prohibition 
of wrongful criticism, of censure, or of anything of that sort, 
but that it is a prohibition of facts and of the truth from be- 
coming known, and that is the point of attack. The President 
now has all of the power that he ought to exercise under any 
circumstances, and to give him more is but an invitation for 
him to use power that will be a greater injury by far to the 
Nation than the thing it is desired to prohibit. 

I desire to call attention now to another fact connected with 
the provisions of this section. I am not sure whether or not 
this provision is constitutional. That may be a very close 
question. To say the least, it is doubtful. It is true that when 
there are prohibitions of certain things in statutes, the courts 
have gone so far as to give to the administrative departments 
of the Government the power to make rules and regulations 
regarding the enforcement of those sections, and then to say 
that a violation of those rules and regulations shall be consid- 
ered a crime. But I very much doubt, I will say to the chair- 
man of the committee and to those who have taken that view, 
that this may be carried as far as it has been in this bill. 
Whether a statute itself, with no provision in it denouncing 
an act and making it a crime by the order of the President, 
could be considered as within the authorities that have been 
quoted here is certainly questionable. I have not had time to 
give the question the careful examination that should be given 
it, but I very much doubt whether or not it could be considered 
that this statute was within the authorities that have been 
quoted. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that the chairman of the committee yesterday, in 
reply to an inquiry, to me stated that it was inexpedient to 
undertake to specify either in the law or in the President's 
proclamation the acts which were unlawful. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is very true, but I think the chairman 
ee committee hardly meant what he really said at that 

Mr. WEBB. My recollection of what I said was that the 
President could specify or designate the character of informa- 
tion, but the President could not nor could: Congress go into 
the details of the character of the information. 


Mr. TOWNER. I think that would be true, and if I believed 
as. the gentleman thinks, I would write into the provision a 
specific denunciation of the act of making public information 
that might be useful to the enemy. I would not give to the 
President the power to determine in advance what he thinks 
might be useful to the enemy. It is the duty of the law- 
making, not the executive, power to create and define crimes. 
Under this provision, as it stands, the jury would not have 
the right to pass upon the question whether the information 
would be useful to the enemy, Then the only thing that a man 
could plead, when called upon to answer an indictment under 
this provision, would be to the charge that he had published 
something which the President had prehibited. He could not 
have it left to a jury to determine whether it was useful to the 
enemy or not. That fact already would have been determined 
by the proclamation of the President, and the only issue that 
could be submitted to a jury would be simply upon the procia- 
mation issued. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
STEAD] controls the time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘Two things only could be considered by the 
jury. First, whether or not the proclamation had been issued, 
and, second, whether the publication had been made of the 
prohibited matter, I now yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr, MEEKER. Has the gentleman from Iowa been able to 
find any place in our past history where the newspapers, either 
through their representatives or the papers themselves, have 
betrayed any Government secrets that have affected our policy? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; and I want to say now the attitude of 
the papers toward the Government is that of loyaity [applause] 
almost entirely throughout the United States. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Just before the gentleman 
closes his very clear statement I wish he would explain what 
his idea is of the word “ communicate“ in line 5. 

Mr. TOWNER. I wish I had time to do that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker and gentl2- 
men, I shall vote against section 4. I am opposed to it because 
of the exceedingly drastic provision that it contains; because 
I believe that it is unconstitutional in the first place, that it is 
un-American in the second place, which is another way of saying 
it is unconstitutional. One of the troubles that presents itself 
to me is this, that we have conferred upon the President of the 
United States legislative power ; that is, we have conferred upon 
him the right to define a crime; and, in a sense, to have fixed 


a penalty. Now what we have delegated to the President of 
the United States is this, that he may have the power by 


proclamation to declare the existence of an emergency and by 
proclamation of his own prohibit the publishing or communica- 
tion of or the attempting to publish or communicate any infor- 
mation relating to the national defense which, in his judgment, 
is of such character that it is or might be useful to the enemy. 
Now that is a crime, and to punish it a penalty is attached. 
Congress does not proclaim a certain thing nor does it prohibit 
a. certain thing. It confers upon the President of the United 
States the power to do something, a violation of which is a 
erime, 

I respectfully submit that the President of the United States 
is not the legislative branch of this Government. I respectfully 
submit the provision here is to delegate to him authority to 
create a crime with a penalty attaching, and I object to it for 
that reason. I object to it- because it is an abridgment of the 
freedom of the press, and what we mean by the abridgment of 
the freedom of the press is not an abridgment of the rights and 
privileges of editors and publishers so much as an abridgment 
of the rights and privileges of the American people to have light 
thrown on certain things through the press. It is not the New 
York papers to be accommodated by this, nor the St. Louis 
papers, nor the San Francisco papers; it is the right of the 
American people to know everything which it is proper for them 
to know. Now, we know very well what has been the result in 
Europe of the censorship there. While the censorship is not 
exactly the same as proposed here, the principle is identical. I 
believe gentlemen in front of me now know how the British pa- 
pers have lied. The British censors have compelled them to 
lie, and the British people do not know what has taken place 
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with reference to the extent and the disastrous consequences of 
the submarine warfare. Yes; let us impose some restriction 
upon the press, but let us not put in the hands of a single citi- 
zen, be he the President of the United States, the power to say 
to 100,000,000 of people that that which they should know they 
can not know. 

In the phrase “which, in his judgment” there is boundless 
discretion. offered to one citizen, President though he may be. 
It may be contended that that danger is nullified by the proviso 
that follows: 

That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or restrict 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the 
Government or its representatives or the publication of the same. 

The provision itself is dangerous in placing in the hands of 
the President the total power of deciding what the acts and 
policies of the Government are. 

Suppose we had 100,000 men killed in the trenches in Europe 
in a single day. Suppose the President, in his judgment and in 
the exercise of his discretion under the powers conferred, should 
decide that it would be a depressing thing to tell the people that 
100,000 men had been lost? Should the President of the United 
States be permitted to declare that the papers could not publish 
the casualties, as far as the American troops were concerned, 
on the battle fields of Europe? Suppose the President should 
conclude that it would not be the right thing for the enemy to 
know that the wheat crop in America was limited; that there 
was a shortage. Woul it be right that he should forbid the 
publication of the wheat shortage in America? If he did it, 
would it come under the acts and policies of the Government 
which would constitute an exception to the rule or be brought 
under the proviso? If so, the American people would do what 
the British people are new doing—they would fail to act in the 
matter of economy. I believe the day will come when there will 
be a revolt among the British people because what is really hap- 
pening is being kept from them. jApplause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. ~ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, no matter what sort of mental 
gymnastics we may attempt to perform, section 4 of this bill is 
clearly an abridgement of the rights of free press and free speech, 
and in the time granted to me I desire to have read at the desk 
a protest. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 30, 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The Newspaper Publishers“ Association of Los 3 representing 
nearly a million readers, protest to you in the name of American liberty, 
free speech, and the integrity of the Constitution against the proposed 
e n bill, which threatens to réstrict the freedom of the press. The 
publishers’ association at a meeting to-day unanimously resolved that 
any censorship of the press should be confined to military and naval 
matters, and that any more elaborate censorship is a direct blow at the 
historic liberty of the American newspaper and a flat violation of the 
United States Constitution and the American Bill of Rights, x 

LOS ANGELES TIMES, 

LOs ANGELES EXAMINER, 

Los ANGELES TRIBUNE, 

Los ANGELES EveNING HERALD. 

Los ANGELES EXPRESS. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my 
time, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. OSBORNE]. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, about nine-tenths of this bill is 
devoted to purposes of national defense, as to which there is no 
serious disagreement. The bill has been unfortunate in the 
name which has been attached it as the espionage bill. In the 
minds of many it is thought to be a bill permitting the Govern- 
ment authorities to spy upon the business and movement of 
individuals, while the fact is that it is a bill to punish espionage 
on the part of foreign enemies of the United States and to meet 
the movement of spies and other foreign enemies. If the bill 
had been known as the bill to punish espionage instead of the 
espionage bill, its purpose would be very much better understood. 

It embraces such subjects as vessels in ports of the United 
States, injuring vessels in American ports, interference with 
foreign commerce by violent means, enforcement of neutrality, 
seizure of arms, disturbance of foreign relations, illegal issue 
of passports, counterfeiting the Government seal, issue of search 
warrants, use of mails for circulation of matter of a treasonable 
nature, and other like subjects, : 


That these are matters that should be covered by law is hardly 


subject to controversy, and for my own part I am heartily in 
favor of the general character of the provisions in the bill on 
these subjects. : 

The one subject that is open to question is that embraced in 
section 4 of Title I, covering the publishing or communicating of, 
or the attempt to publish or communicate, information, and 
commonly known as the censorship section. For my own part, I 
have determined, and have announced my determination on this 
floor, to support every measure proposed by the administration 
to further the cause of our country in this war unless I knew 
the proposed action to be a mistake or so believed. I am pre- 
pared to go a long way in furtherance of legislation asked by the 
administration, but this proposed section goes too far. It re- 
verses the policy of our Government as it has been conducted 
for 140 years and places a curb upon a free press, which I can 
not bring myself to believe is wise. 

On this floor yesterday, in a question directed to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary Committee, I stated that 
the war had been in progress a month, and asked whether, 
under the self-imposed censorship which now exists among the 
newspapers, there had been any publication, to his knowledge, 
that would give aid and comfort to the enemy. Assuming that 
there had been no such publication during the month of war, I 
asked if there was not more danger of doing harm by the 
enactment of this section and the reversal of our ancient policy 
of a free press than there would probably be from a continu- 
ance of the present policy. 

It may be freely conceded that there is a great deal of mat- 
ter published that ought not to be published, not only in times 
of war but in times of peace. In times of war I believe that 
there should be some regulation of publications of all kinds 
that would prevent the enemy receiving knowledge that would 
be detrimental to the interests of our country. I believe, how- 
ever, that this curbing and regulation should be less sweeping 
and drastic than that proposed in section 4. While I have becn 
a newspaper man all my life until recent years, I have no 
interest whatever in the newspaper business, and I do not 
consider this question one in which the newspapers are the 
most concerned. The citizens of the United Stafes are those 
who are the most deeply interested in this question. They are 
entitled to have all the information which can be given them 
with safety to the public interests. In times of peace that is 
information of every kind. In times of war it is information 
of every kind that does not impede the business and the mili- 
tary and naval operations of the Government. In parting with 
rights so essential and sacred as the right of receiving in- 
formation laws should be made specific and without general 
provisions of unknown application. I believe that section 4 
ought to be very materially modified—made specific—or it 
might be advisable to strike it from the bill entirely, The 
subject is of sufficient imporfance to warrant a bill devoted en- 
tirely to that subject. Further, if a modified bill should pass 
and it should be found inadequate, Congress is able at any 
time to add to its effectiveness by legislation, and it would be 
far better, in my opinion, to enter cautiously upon a policy 
of curbing the freedom of the press and of publications than to 
enter abruptly upon a complete reversal of the policy of free 
speech and free press, which has been one of the most potent 
and glorious privileges of American citizenship. 

In conclusion, for the reasons which I have given, unless 
section 4 is greatly modified and made specific or is stricken 
from the bill entirely I shall feel constrained to vote against 
the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
Committee on the Judiciary has had more genuine discussion 
and trouble and difficulty with reference to the matters cuv- 
ered in section 4 than perhaps any other portion of this bill. 
Yet, Mr. Speaker, the great majority of the committee, I think. 
from the beginning realized that it was necessary to give to 
the President such authority, or similar authority, to what is 
granted in this section. 

As everyone knows, we are at war and in a war, and we do 
not know when the end will be or what may be necessary to 
do in order to keep information concerning the national defense 
from getting to the enemy. The newspapers in this country 
in the main are honorable and want to do that which is best 
to help the Government. But the writers on the newspapers 
of this country are human beings, and they are prone to err. as 
is any other human being; and to say that these men shall 
have full and complete liberty to publish any and everything 
that they may obtain, reliable or unreliable, as ofttimes news 
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is. would be putting the country Into the greatest possible 
danger. f A k 
We have given to the President great authority, as it is 


necessary to give him great authority in time of war. He is the 


Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy of the United 
States, and he must be given full and complete authority, that 
he may be able to get the best results out of the armed forces 
of our country. 

Some men in this country believe it is sacrilegious to do 
anything against the great press of the country. They feel 
that they will subject themselves to possible criticism in the 
future or that they will not have the good will of the great 
press should they not give to them everything they ask. But 
the newspapers of this country are of the best that we have 
in the world. They are owned and conducted by honest and 
upright men in the main, and they do not expect to be given 
more consideration in these matters in time of war than the 
avernge citizen. And. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, we ought 
to be brave enough to give our support to this bill and grant 
to the President the authority he must have, not that he may 
be called upon to use it to any great extent, but there may be 
some papers in this country who will wish to help the enemy, 
and there are some now that are not giving to the President 
full und complete support in the war in which we are engaged. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If this bill becomes a law, will it not 
stop the mouth of a plain citizen as well as still the pen of an 
editor of a great newspaper? Is it not quite applicable to all? 

Mr. DYER. It should be. 

Mr. McCORMICK. It should be, of course; but I understood 
the geutlemau's remark to be directed primarily to the great 
newspapers. 

Mr. DYER. I have heard a great deal said in defense of 
the great newspapers, in that they should not be forbidden to 
publish anything concerning the war and the national defense, 
and little has been szid concerning the rights of the individual 
citizens. We are.all on the same level. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any reason why the question of the 
violation of this section should not be left to the courts instead 
of to the judgment of the President? 

Mr. DYER. In time of peace I should say yes, buf in time 
of war I should say no. 8 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any statute anywhere that does not 
leave to the courts the question of the violation of the statutes? 

Mr. DYER. I am quite sure this statute will be constitu- 
tional if enacted into law with a change. I take it that there 
should be some change, as suggested by several Members, but 
in the main the section, with a fair and reasonable amendment, 
will-be made operative and can be used and can be put in force 
if need be. 

I do not want to see the press of our country bridled or pre- 
vented from publishing full and complete criticisms of the 
President as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, of 
the Seeretary of War, of the Secretary of the Navy, and of 
other officials concerning the conduct of this war. I know some- 
thing about the conditiqgns that prevailed during the Spanish- 
American War; and if we had not had men who were brave 
enough, men like Col. Roosevelt and the editors of the great press 
of our country, to expose the scandals connected with that war, 
such as the beef scandal and all, we would have suffered much 
loss. So I am in favor of giving full and complete liberty to 
the press, with the exception that we must not permit them to 
give information to the enemy that will work to the detriment 
and injury of our country—to the detriment and injury of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Dempsey] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the danger in 
this section which I as a lawyer have looked at with much 
interest is in the confiding to the President the power to de- 
termine what is and what is not a crime. I believe that I will 
be opposed to the section even though it be amended. I think, 
however, that it can beso amended that the danger to which I 
have adverted can be easily obviated. 

There is no reason why the section can not be amended as 
follows: Strike out the President's discretion and simply pro- 
hibit the communicating of information. In that way you enn 
obtain exactly the same results. You prohibit the ‘giving of 
information to the enemy. That is what is aimed at. It is 
struck out by section 2. and is covered there fully, I believe; 


and it is on that basis that I am opposed to the section. But 


if this section is made a law, if it is to prevail, then in common 
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sense and reason why should it not be so amended that the 
courts, the judges, and the juries should do as they have done 
in the past throughout civilized history—determine what is a 
crime, and not leave it to the individual discretion of any man. 

I therefore will send to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be read and that this section be amended so that it will be in 
accord with all other laws, all criminal laws of all times and 


-civilized nations, so that the court and jury shall determine 


what shall be a crime, and not leave it to the individual dis- 
cretion of any man. 

I can understand that this bill has been hastily framed under 
the stress of circumstances, and that it has not on that account 
been so thoroughly digested as it might have been otherwise, 
and that therefore the Committee on the Judiciary is excusable 
in proposing it in this form. But I doubt seriously whether 
the lawyers in this body—and there are many good lawyers 


-here [applause]—believe that this will stand the test of ques- 


tion. I do not believe it is constitutional or good, and I be- 
lieve that every good lawyer in the House will agree with me. 
On that account I advocate primarily the striking out of the 
section ; but if it is to prevail, then I say let it prevail in a legal 
and constitutional way, in the usual way. {Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the time that has 
been yielded back. ` 

Mr. WEBB. How much time? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
STEAD] has 2 minutes and the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Wese] 11. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Dow two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for 
two minutes, 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, section 4 of this bill, which has 
been criticized, is somewhat different from any other section of 
the criminal statutes enacted by Congress. 

In the first place, it does not leave to the courts the determina- 
tion of the question of the guilt or innocence of the one charged 
with the violation of this law. This statute not only applies 
to newspapers, but to everyone. The only thing necessary to 
prove is that the publication or communication has been made ` 
and that, in the judgment of the President, it might be useful to 
the enemy. The court has absolutely no other question to deter- 
mine except these two, and-no one who publishes or utters any- 
thing prohibited in this section has any defense before the 
court, and the court does not and can not pass upon the question 
as to whether or not there has been a violation of this section. 
This is determined in advance of the trial. It seems to me that 
Congress should not enact a criminal statute, the violation of 
which is not determined by the courts of the land. If we are to 
take from the courts the question of determining whether a penal 
statute has been violated and turn it over to some other person, 
we are going beyond what has ever been attempted by Congress 
or by the legislature of any State in the Union. This is in viola- 
tion of the letter and spirit of our Constitution, which guarantees 
to every person the right of free thought and free speech. I cer- 
tainly believe that this section should be so amended, if not 
stricken out altogether, that at least the question of determin- 
ing the guilt of those who are charged with the violation of the 
section shall be passed upon by the courts. I favor an amend- 
ment to this section which permits the courts to determine 
whether or not a certain statement or publication is in violation 
of law and is in fact useful to the enemy. 

If some officer who has the responsibility of caring for the 
men who are to fight the battles of the country has been unfaith- 
ful, the mouths of those who have the facts should not be closed. 
The dereliction of duty of any officer or man should not be hid 
behind a statute prohibiting his exposure, because forsooth it 
might, in the opinion of some one, be useful to the enemy} 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Does the gentleman understand that this is 
purely a war measure? . 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand it is a war measure. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Dees the gentleman also understand that if 
the matter was left to the courts it might be 8 or 5 or 10 years’ 
before the question was decided? 2 

Mr. DOWELL. The question can be determined by the courts 
us to whether there has been a violation. Simply because this 
is a war measure is no reason why some person, without a triak, 
without the question of his guilt or innocence being determined, 
shall be subject to fine or to imprisonment in the penitentiary. 
[ Applause. ] 1 

Mr. WEBB rose. 
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The SPEAKER, The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WEBB. May I inquire if it is the desire of the House to 
recess now? . 

The SPEAKER. The visiting statesmen and soldiers have 
not come up here yet. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the committee think they have 
shown to the House that the proposition contained in section 4 
is both constitutional and wise as a war measure. As I have 
stated, this section simply gives the President the power to 
designate what information, in his opinion, would, if published, 
be useful to the enemy, and thereby and thereupon to declare 
the publication of such information unlawful. I have yet to 
see the first newspaper denounce the principle of this section. 
Whether the President may be right or wrong in his opinion 
in n particular case, so Jong as he is the Commander in Chief 
of all the forces of this country, whenever that Commander 
in Chief says that certain information would be useful to the 
enemy if published, it seems to me that while the newspapers 
may doubt it, no patriotic newspaper would want to publish 
such information. [Applause.] Many of the newspapers of 
this country have been insisting upon plunging this country into 
war. Therefore they have been insisting upen making the 
President the Commander in Chief of all our forces. That 
thing has been done, and after we have reposed all confidence 
in the Commander in Chief and have placed upon him a re- 
sponsibility that carries with it perhaps the destruction of our 
boys and our property, then some newspapers are not willing 
to trust the President with the determination of the question 
of what information may be useful to the enemy. But the fact 
is there are only a few newspapers, so far as I know, which are 
objecting to this clause. The truth is, the newspapers them- 
selves have agreed to a voluntary censorship much more strict 
and much broader in its terms than the one provided in section 
4, which we are now considering. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I can not yield now. The truth is that 
before the bill was ever rewritten by the Judiciary Committee 
representatives of the newspapers of the country met the At- 
torney General and in a conference agreed that this section as 
drawn was unobjectionable to them. That statement was made 
to us by the Assistant Attorney General, Mr. Warren. In 
addition to that, Mr. Speaker, some newspapers have been 
quoted here, and I quote against them the expression of the 
New York World this morning, which says: 

The espionage wll as rewritten by the House Judiciary Committee 
wisely leaves the details of the press censorship to the President: Such 
objection as is now made to it rests upon the contention that in this 
respect it should be specific. An excellent idea as to espionage is thus 
distorted as to censorship. . 

It is not posne to write into a law precisely what this authorit 
shall be. The danger in such a case is that the rights conferred will 
be too great or too small. We intrust the President in war time with 
almost despotic poves: He is Commander in Chief of millions of men. 
On his approval billions of dollars are expended. Subject always to 
congressional and popular criticism, be is the man who, on occasion, of 
which he ts the best judge, should prescribe such newspaper censorship 
as may be necessary. Lodged anywhere else, this pave is almost cer- 
tain to be abused. He alone can be held responsible. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I can not yield now, for my time is too short. 
The argument was made a few moments ago that the President 
might proscribe the publication of a short wheat crop. He could 
not do it under the provisions of this bill, even though he wanted 
to, because if you turn to page 61 you will see what national de- 
fense is described as being. This section prohibits the publish- 
ing or communication of any information relating to the na- 
tional defense which, in his judgment, is of such a character 
that it is or might be useful to the enemy. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I can not; my time is too short. Now, what 
is the character of the information that is not permitted to be 
published as being useful to the enemy, in the opinion of the 
eit reese This information is set forth in section 1202 of the 

The term“ national defense“ as used herein shall include any person, 
place, or thing in anywise having to do with the preparation for or the 
consideration or ex»cution of any military or naval plans, expeditions. 
orders. supplies, or warfare for the advantage, defense, or security of 
the Unit States of America. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
there? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Evidently the gentleman’s 
criticism is aimed at my remarks. In the President's address 
to the American people he lays stress on the fact that the agri- 
cultural products is an important consideration in conducting 
the war, and that it necessarily related to the national defense. 
Further—— f 


Will the gentleman yield 


Mr. WEBB, Iam sorry I can not allow -the gentleman to pro- 
ceed furtber, but my time is too short. Under the definition of 
“national defense” we have seen that it does not 

Mr. GORDON. It refers to supplies. 

Mr. WEBB. Supplies of the United States, but not the wheut 
fields scattered all over the country. So the gentleman's criti- 
cism does not apply. A good deal of criticism that has been 
made here does not apply. The bottom of the whole trouble is 
that many men who voted to turn over the boys to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to send to the trenches are not wiii- 
ing to turn over to the President the authority to say what infor- 
mation, if published, would be useful to the enemy and should 
not be published in the papers. If you want to turn the papeis 
loose and Jet them publish what they please and say that the 
President shall have no authority as to what shall be published 
in the country, where there are thousands of aliens wlio 
sympathize with the enemy [applause], cut this section out. 
Pray tell me why the President should not be permitted to 
designate the character of information useful to the enemy, say 
to the newspapers of the country on a question of vital national 
importance that that information ought not to be published 
because it will hurt the United States and be helpful to the 
enemy. The newspapers themselves ought to support this propo- 
sition instead of opposing it, as some have been doing. 

But, Mr. Speaker, they suggest that the President might pro- 
hibit this thing or that thing. Well, if he does we have re- 
served to the papers and the public the right to criticize him for 
it. The press has a right to criticize, lambaste, or cartoon the 
President in any way it pleases if he makes a mistake in pro- 
hibiting the publication of any character of information. The 
truth is they have been looking at the little things and not at 
the mighty things that confront us in a greut war. It reminds 
me of the fellow who always had a grouch and who was carried 
to the top of Mount Blane. The party looked with rapture ou 
the world around, hundreds of mountain peaks, and the valleys, 
went into raptures over the glory of the scenery, and turning 
around to him to hear what he had to say, he said, “I wonder 
what that fool hornet built a nest way up here for.” [Laughter.} 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has expired. = 


RECEPTION oF FRENCH COMMISSION. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as a committee to escort 


the French commissioners to the floor of the House the gentle- 
man from Virginia, Mr. Froop; the gentleman from Maryland, 
Mr. LintuHiccum; the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. GOODWIN ; 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Cooper ; the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Porter, being members of the regular Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs; and also appoints the gentleman 
from Louisiana, Gen. ESTOPINAL, and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, Mr. McCormick, as they can each read and speak the 
French language. The committee will proceed to the Speaker's 
room and the House stands in recess for 30 minutes. 

The Chair will further suggest that the Hon. Rene Viviani 
and Marshal Joffre come up in the first instance to the Speaker's 
desk to be presented to the House, and then that they take their 
stand at the right of the Speaker’s desk, so that everybody can 
pass by and shake hands, 

Accordingly, at 12 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m., the House 
stood in recess for 30 minutes. 

At 12 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m. the commissioners of the 
French Republic to the Government of the United States, M. 
Rene Viviani, vice premier of the council of ministers; Mar- 
shal Joffre; Vice Admiral Chocheprat, of the Navy of France; 
and M. Emile Hovelaque, inspector general of public instruc- 
tion, escorted by Mr. Froob, Mr. Lintoicum, Mr. Goopwin of 
Arkansas, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, Mr. PORTER, Mr. ESTOPINAL, 
anc Mr. McCormick, entered the Hall of the House, accom- 
panied by M. Jusserand, the French ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary accredited to the United States, aides of the 
French officers, and the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Phil- 
lips. The distinguished visitors were escorted to the Speaker's 
rostrum amid prolonged applause and cheers, 

The SPEAKER, Gentlemen of the House of Representatives. 
I present to you the vice premier, the minister of justice of 
France, M. Rene Viviani. [Prolonged applause.) 

M. Viviani thereupon addressed the House in French, his re- 
marks being received with frequent manifestations of applause. 
The address, in English, is as follows: 

M. Viv1ant. Gentlemen, once more my fellow countrymen and. 


I are admitted to the honor of being present at a sitting in n legis- 
lative chamber. May I be permitted to express our emotion at 
this notable exception to rules more than a century old, and, so 
far as my own person is concerned, may I say that, as a member 
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of Parliament accustomed for 20-years to the passions and storms 
which sweep through political assemblies, I appreciate more 
than anyone at this moment the supreme joy of being near this 
chair, which is in such a commanding position that however 
feeble may be the voice that speaks thence it is heard over the 
whole world? 

Gentlemen, I shall not try to thank you, not because our 
gratitude fails but because now words to express it fail. No; 
I do not thank you for your welcome. We have all felt, my 
companions and myself, that the manifestations which rose to- 
ward our persons came not only from your lips. We have all 
felt that you were not merely fulfilling the obligation of inter- 
national courtesy. Suddenly in all its charming intimacy the 
complexity of the American soul has been revealed to us. When 
one meets an American one is supposed to meet a practical man, 
merely a practical man, caring only for business, only interested 
in business ; but when, at certain hours in private life, one studies 
the American soul one discovers at the same time how fresh 
and delicate it is. and when at certain moments of public life 
one considers the soul of the Nation, then one sees all the force 
of the ideals that rise from it; so that this American people, 
in its perfect balance, is at once practical and sentimental, a 
renlizer and a dreamer, and is always ready to place its prac- 
tical qualities at the disposal of its puissant thoughts. 

And see, gentlemen, what a glorious comparison, to our profit 
and yours also, we can establish between our enemies and our- 
selves. Intrusted with a mandate from a free people, we come 
among free men to compare our ideas, to exchange our views, 
to measure the whole extent of the problems raised by this war, 
und all the allied nations, simply because they repose on demo- 
cratic institutions, through their Governments, meet in the 
same lofty region, on equal terms, in full liberty. A 

I well know that at this very hour in the central Empire there 
is an absolute monarch who binds other peoples to his will by 
vassal links of steel. It has been said this was a sign of strength. 
It is only a derisive appearance of strength; and in truth, only 
a few weeks ago, on the eve of the day when outraged America 
was about to rise in its forte, on the morrow of the day when 
the Russian revolution, faithful to its alliance, called at once 
its soldiers to arms and its people to independence, this absolute 
monarch was seen to totter on the steps of his throne as he felt 
the first breath of the tempest pass over his crown, and he bent 
toward his people in humiliation, and in order to win its sym- 

. pathy borrowed from free peoples their highest institutions and 
promised his subjects universal suffrage. 7 

Here, as in the crucial hours of our history as in yours, it 
is liberty which clears the way for our soldiers. We are all 
now united in our common effort for civilization, for right. 

The day before yesterday in a public meeting at which I was 
present I heard one of your greatest orators say with deep emo- 
tion, “It has been sworn on the tomb of Washington.” And 
then I understood the full emotion and import of those words. 
If Washington could rise from his tomb, if from his sacred 
mound he could view the world as it now is, shrunk to smaller 
proportions by the lessening of material and moral distances 
and the mingling of every kind of communication between men, 
he would feel his labors are not yet concluded and that, just as 
a man of superior and powerful mind has a debt to all other 
men, so a superior and powerful nation owes a debt to other 
nations, and after establishing its own independence must aid 
others to maintain their independence or to conquer it. It is 
the mysterious logie of history which President Wilson so mar- 
yelously understood, thanks to a mind as vigorous as it is 
subtle, as capable of analysis as it.is of synthesis, of minute ob- 
servation followed by swift action. It has been sworn on the 
tomb of Washington. It has been sworn on the tomb of our 
allied soldiers, fallen in a sacred cause, It has been sworn by 
the bedside of our wounded men. It has been sworn on the heads 
of our orphan children. It has been sworn on cradles and on 
tombs. It has been sworn. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
I present to you the marshal of France, Gen. Joffre. [Pro- 
longed applause. ] 

In response to calls for an address, Marshal Joffre said: 

I thank you. Vive l'Amerique! [Applause.] 

‘The SPEAKER, Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
I present you the great-grandson of Gen. Lafayette, Marquis de 
Chambrun. [Applause.] 7 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, I present to you 
the ambassador from France, M. Jusserand. [Applause.] 

In response to calls for an address, M. Jusserand said: 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
I intended to repeat only the word of Marshal Joffre, though 
I have not the same excuse for not making a longer speech; 
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but the words interpret very well my feelings as well as his 
feelings and the feelings of all my compatriots. Gentlemen, I 
thank you. [Applause.] 

This occasion is a very great one, a unique one, and I am 
sure that those two men whose portraits adorn this Hall, 
Washington and Lafayette, those two friends who fought for 
liberty, would, if they could, also applaud and say to their 
descendants, their American descendants and their French 
descendants, “Dear people, we thank you.” [Applause.] 
What you have been doing, the laws you have passed, the de- 
cisions you have taken, touch us deeply, and touch the French 
people in a very particular fashion, because what you have done 
is a sort of counterpart of what we did long ago. What we did 
was to come to the rescue of men who wanted to be free, and 
our desire was to help them and to have no other recompense 
than to succeed. and that liberty should be established in this 
new continent. [Applause.] What we did was unique in the 
history of the world. We expected no recompense but your 
friendship, and that we got. [Applause.] We did not know 
that ever a time would come when the same event, the same 
action could be taken by another of the nations of the world, 
and yet that time has come, the same action has been taken, 
with the same energy, the same generosity, the same disin- 
terestedness that characterize the conduct of those other men 
many years ago. What you do now is to come to Europe to 
take part in the fight for liberty, a fight in which you expect 
no recompense, nothing to your advantage, except that very 
great advantage, that in the same way that we secured lib- 
erty—human liberty, individual liberty, national liberty—on 
this continent, you will fight to see that liberty be preserved 
in the Old World, and, thanks to you, we shall see the calami- 
ties of this struggle shortened, and we shall see that a new 
spirit of liberty will grow greater and stronger, and, thanks 
to you, be rejuvenated. [Applause.] 

The members of the French commission then took their 
places at the right of the Speaker’s rostrum and the Members 
of the House were presented to them. 

The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the Hall 
of the House. 7 

AFTER THE RECESS. 


The recess having expired, at 12 o'clock and 47 miftutes p. m. 
the House was called tọ order by the Speaker. 


ESPION AGE. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, all of the general debate, as I 
understand it, has now been exhausted, and under the agree- 
ment of yesterday we are to take up Titles I and XI and read 
them under the five-minute rule for amendment. I therefore 
suggest that the Clerk read Title I for amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the order of the House, we 
are to proceed to read Titles I and XI for amendment under the 
five-minute rule, but that does not necessarily end general de- 
bate. After we have read those titles it will be in order for 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wnul to move the 
previous question, if he so desires, but it was understood yes- 
terday that there might be opportunity to offer some amend- 
ments to some of the other sections of the bill, and I say this 
so that we may have no misunderstanding about it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will have the order read so 
that there can be no misunderstanding about it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I doubt whether that can very 
well be done out of the Rxconb, as it was a running conversa- 
tion. : 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker did not happen to be in the 
chair at the time the order was made. What was the first 
thing the order provided? 

Mr. MANN. The first thing in order is to read Title I for 
amendment under the five-minute rule, and when that is 
through with we are to take up Title XI for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read Title I. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I. 
ESPIONAGE. 


Secrion 1. Whoever, with intent or knowledge, or reason to believe 
that the information to be obtained is to be used to the injury. of the 
United States, copies, takes, makes, or obtains, or attempts to copy. 
take, make, or obtain, any sketch, photograph, photographic negative, 
blue print, plan, model, instrument, appliance, document, writing, 
code book, or signal book, connected with the national defense, or any 
eopy thereof, or with like intent or knowledge, or reason to believe, 
directly or indirectly, ea or attempts to get information concerning 
the national defense shall, 988 conviction thereof, be punished rd a 
fine of not more than $10, or by imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or both. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move te strike 
out the last word. I have had very little opportunity to listen 


‘to the debate on this bill, but it seems proper to raise the ques-. 
tion I desire to raise at the conclusion of this paragraph. 
What would be the effect of the enactment into law of this 
paragraph upon a man who is carrying about with him charts 
issued by the Government? Before the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] explains, if he will, I desire to say this: 
That a few days ago a resident of my city was arrested on 
suspicion of being a spy. He was traveling through the inland 
waterways in a small boat, thoroughly within his rights as an 
American citizen, having on board certain charts—and, if I 
am not mistaken, he got some of them from my office—charts 
which were issued by the Government of the United States. 
He has just been released upon advices by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. It seems to me we ought to protect 
those of our own citizens who are carrying maps issued by the 
Government itself, because charts are used by thousands of men 
who are not only plying their business, but who are getting some 
pleasure out of their travels upon the waterways. They carry 
‘these maps and they must necessarily pass somewhere in the 
proximity of a fort or a navy yard. They ought to be protected 
against arrest when they have maps issued by the Government 
itself. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in this section 
that would make the man the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
speaks of guilty of any offense at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, the answer to the gentle- 
man’s statement is that the man was arrested. 

Mr. WEBB. If the gentleman will look at the criminal rec- 
ords of the country, he will find that many of the persons 
indicted were proven not guilty. We can not put in this bill 
that nobody shall be arrested except a guilty man. Tour 
“¢onstituent would not be guilty under this section at all, and 
would not be if it becomes the law. 

Nr. MOORE of Penysylvania. He was arrested on general 
Leap coD, though a loyal friend of the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. WEBB. My friend realizes that we have no way to stop 
that, of course, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; we could do this, we could 
so amend this section that it would provide that it is unlawful to 
carry these sketches, photographs, photograph negatives, and so 
forth, blue prints, and so forth, maps, and so forth, except when 
issued by the Government of the United States—— 

Mr. WEBB. That would not do at all. Then every code book 
issued by the Government of the United States could be car- 
ried, and it would give the enemy all kinds of secrets. The man 
the gentleman desires to protect is protected under this section, 
because it requires he must make these copies for the purpose 
of injuring the United States. a 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me ask the gentleman this. 
It is not the purpose of this bill to prevent a man going over the 
waters of the United States carrying charts issued by the United 
States? 

Mr. WEBB. No, I will say to my friend ; of course not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be satisfactory to the 
gentleman, but my constituent has been detected and arrested. 

Mr. WEBB. But not under this section, and, besides, you say 
he has been turned loose. = 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But there is something in the 
mortification of suspicion and arrest. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that he and I may be 
arrested between here and our hotels to-night, and we may not 
be guilty of any offense; and yet we may be arrested. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman object 
to the insertion of two words here indicating that the posses- 
sion of Government charts issued by the Government 

Mr. WEBB. It is not necessary. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
yield—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr, MANN. That would not add to this section. This sec- 
tion only provides getting information with the purpose that 
it shall be used to the injury of the United States; having it 
in possession is not a misdemeanor or a crime or anything else 
under this section. A man obtaining a chart, however, issued 
by the Government for the purpose of furnishing it to the 
enemy may be punished under this section, but not otherwise. 
Having it in possession is not enough, so that adding the words 
would make the section worse to the gentleman's constituent 
than now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not want to make it 
worse; it is bad enough as it is. 

Mr. MANN. I think so. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It seems to me it ought to 
protect the man who is engaged in legitimate business who car- 
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ries cos which are furnished and sold to him by the Govern- 
men $ 

Mr. MANN. I can give the gentleman an illustration, I can 
give him another. Two Members of this House recently were 
suspected of being German spies simply because of the clothing 
they wore on a trip. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would be a better case 
for suspicion than mine. If a Member of Congress is wander- 
ing around with suspicious clothes he ought to be detected. 
Some Members have even been prevented from entering the 
Capitol recently. There is a foolish opinion that it might be 
a good thing for the country if they were not permitted to come 
to the Capitol at all. I do not think so, We are not yet on 
horseback. 

— MANN. They can all stay away after the first of next 
month. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hope so. If I can not ac- 
complish anything by offering an amendment I will not offer it. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think it will help the bill at all from 
the gentleman's standpoint, because the case cited would not 
come within this section. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course, I understand it is 
no purpose of the bill to hold men under suspicion who are 
going about their lawful business, but in this case it happened. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the fears of my 
colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. Moon, are entirely ground- 
less and certainly do not come under the provisions of this sec- 
tion because the arrest of the man to whom he referred took 
place without this section having become the law. This section 
as amended by the committee will guarantee protection to every 
innocent person because no one can be convicted under this sec- 
tion of any offense unless the jury finds that whatever he is 
charged with having done in violation of the section was done 
with intent or knowledge, or reason to believe that the informa- 
tion was to be used to the injury of the United States. Now, I 
will state that this is not a bad section, as the gentleman has 
stated, but it is a good section and will protect this country in 
various ways. We have written into this section that which is 
if a man seeks this information or obtains this information with 
the intent to injure the country he ought to be tried and con- 
victed, and he can not be convicted unless the Government proves 
affirmatively that it was with the intent to injure the country. 
[Applause. ] © 

Mr. FESS. Would the gentleman yield for a question of 
information pure and simple? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I notice the gentleman uses the word “ whoever ” 
in each case. Is that the best legal phraseology? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I would think so. It stands 
for any person who does these things. It is grammatically cor- 


Mr. FESS. I am asking simply because the gentleman is ac- 
quainted with the legal phraseology, and I wondered whether 
that would be better than the words any person who” or “ any- 
one who”? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It is just as proper and 
shorter. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Frrzarracp in the chair). 
Tlie gentleman from Alabama offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, line 10, after the words “to the,” insert “military preju- 
dice or.” 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
attention of the chairman of the committee to this particular 
amendment. As the section now stands, if this act is done to 
the injury of the United States, whether it be military injury, 
financial injury, or otherwise, there is guilt. This law is in- 
tended to be of permanent application, not to be applicable to 
war alone; and under its terms if a man should in time of peace, 
I will say for illustration, obtain a plan or a sketch, connected 
with the national defense, with the intent to use that to erect 
for himself a building like it, or use it in any way which might 
operate to the financial injury of the United States, he would be 
guilty of the offense that is made punishable by this section. It 
seems to me that we ought to make this law applicable to mili- 
tary matters only. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not quite catch the idea that the gentle- 
man suggested might be copied and converted for his personal 
use. é 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Take, for illustration, a building con- 
structed in a fort such as these officers’ quarters that are now 
being built at Fort Myer. There are, of course, plans and blue 
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prints of those structures. They are of no importance, it is 
true, but they are connected with the national defense. Now, 
then, if a workman should take away one of those blue prints, 
or a man should obtain it from a workman, although he got it 
honestly, it would be to the injury of the United States. 

Mr. WEBB. I think not. He would not intend it should be 
to the injury of the United States in any way» 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If it should be taken away and the 
only thing involved in it was the pecuniary loss itself; if it was 
only 10 cents in value and there was no attempt to work to the 
military injury or prejudice of this country, he would be guilty 
of the heinous offense denounced by this statute. 

Mr. WEBB. He would not be guilty of injury to the United 
States. He would be guilty of larceny. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Why would you want to punish him 
for treason, as this statute contemplates? I say, punish the 
man for larceny. I will state the case again. If one of these 
workmen on one of these buildings should steal the blue prints 
of one of them in order to erect himself one like it, the injury 
to the United States would be perhaps 50 cents, the cost of 
the blue print, and- that would be all, yet the man would be 
guilty of the offense denounced by this statute. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman seeks to convey the idea that 
the bill may carry the punishment for a possible petty larceny? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman will read the language in line 
10 of Title I, as appearing on page 34, he will see that it carries 
with it the intent or knowledge or reason to believe that the 
information to be obtained is to be used to the injury of the 
United States. It is not that it is to the injury of the United 
States, but it is to be used to the injury of the United States, 
So that the argument which the gentleman makes of the pos- 
sible taking away of a small, unimportant plan would not come 
within the purview of the section. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I think it would.. The United States 
has proprietary interest in these plans and blue prints that 
have been made for those buildings, It is information to which 
the United States has an exclusive right. Let us say instead of 
a blue print that it was specifications for one of those buildings. 
A blue print is information as to how to construct a building. 
What I am insisting on is that we shall make this section abso- 
lutely clear. There is no reason to enact a law here that will 
punish a man for some offense not at all connected with the 
national defense. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Alabama has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Juun: Page 34, lines 18 and 19, after the word 
“punished,” strike out all of the words after the word “ punished,” 
in line 18, and all of line 19, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“as hereinafter provided.” 


Mr. JUUL. Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the object of 
the offering of this amendment is as follows: You have seven 
sections, one following the other. There is a different penal 
clause providing a different punishment in each one of them. 
Not one of the sections starts by defining what the crime is. 
You do not in this bill get down to that point until you strike 
section 202, on page 39. For the first time in the bill you state 
that it shall be unlawful to do so and so. Until section 202 
you have not stated that any of the things shall be declared 
unlawful. - 

You start right away to furnish penal clauses, and not two 
of thein are alike. My amendment has this object in view: 
The first one strikes out the penal clause, and so will the second, 
and the third, and fourth, and the fifth, and the sixth amend- 
ment that I propose to offer, and the final amendment will cure 
what I think is a vital defect of this bill. The amendment is 
as follows: 

Whoever shall willfully violate any of the provisions of the fore- 
going section shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
y imprisonment for not more than 15 years, or both. 

That amendment will do away with seven different penal 
clauses. I think there is too much “imprisonment” in too 
many places in the bill, and no two of them are alike, and the 
second clause contains the death penalty; and, Mr. Speaker and 
gentlemen, I think it should not be contained there, I think it 
was on account of a drastic law of that kind that the Cavell 
incident in Belgium happened. We are apt to be a little ex- 


cited and hysterical, and we will have an execution on our 


hands which five or six months after the war is over in which 
we shall be very unhappy to have participated. I move, there- 
fore, that the penal clause be stricken out of this section and 
the following six sections. I make that motion as an amend- 
ment. If there is no objection, I will offer them now. Is there 
any objection to offering them now? 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to the gentleman that I have no 
objection. 

Mr. JUUL. They are all on the same subject, striking out 
the clauses providing the punishment in seven sections and 
furnishing one penal clause for the first seven sections. I will 
ask to have them read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are not in order at the present time. 
The sections have to be read separately. The amendments at 
the present time are not in order under the rules of the House. 
The sections have first to be read, and then, the amendments 
can be offered serially. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
5 amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 

UUL]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

an: DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word, „ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I do so for the purpose of Ask- 
ing for information as much as anything else from the chair- 
man of the committee, as to whether anywhere in this bill 
there is a provision which would punish one who aided, as- 
sisted, or abetted another? 

In my judgment, this first section clearly and exclusively 
punishes the party who attempts to copy, take, make, or obtain 
any sketch, and so forth. In line 16 there is a phrase which 
says that anyone who “directly or indirectly gets or attempts 
to get information concerning the national defense shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished,” and so forth. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. WEBB. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DEWALT. I have yielded to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I would refer the gentleman 
to section 6 of the bill. 

Mr. DEWALT. I read: 


If two or more persons conspire to violate sections 2, 4, or 5—— 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. t 

Mr. WEBB. Section 6 does not cover the point raised. That 
makes all aiders and abettors of crime punishable the same as 
the principal. : 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. If one aids another to do an 
unlawful act, he is punished under section 6. 

Mr. DEWALT. I agree with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania and also with the gentleman from North Carolina in 
their assertion of the law as a legal proposition that one who 
aids or assists or abets another in the commission of a crime 
would be punishable provided the crime was not a felony, and 
is as guilty as the principal, and is called a principal in the 
law. That is a basic proposition and a legal proposition, but 
this section itself clearly and definitely says that the party 
who obtains the information shall be punishable. Now, I will 
be satisfied with the opinion of the learned gentlemen who are 
on the Committee on the Judiciary if they think this is strong 
enough to cover the party that aids, assists, and abets the prin- 
cipal. I will be satisfied with it then, but in my humble judg- 
ment as a lawyer the phrase and the clause would be stronger 
if they included immediately after the eleventh line the words 
that “anyone who aids, assists, abets, or procures another to 
obtain such information is equally guilty.” 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that if we would write 
that into this law we would be simply writing what is the law 
to-day. It is a part of the criminal statutes that the aider or 
abettor is as guilty of the same crime as the one whom he 
aids or abets. . 

Mr. DEWALT. I am merely suggesting it to you as a tenta- 
tive idea. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. Whoever, with intent or knowledge, or reason to believe that 
it is to be used to the injury of the United States 8 de- 
livers, transmits, or attempts to communicate, deliver, or transmit to 


Without objection, the pro 
The Clerk will read. 


any foreign Government, or to 


naval force within a foreign country, whether or not by 
the United States, or to any tative, officer, agent, employee, sub- 
or citizen thereof, any information, documen ‘book, 


plan, model, note, instrument, or appliance, relating to 

i by fine of not more than $10,000 or b; 

20 th: Provided, Tha 

wheever violates this section in time of war shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than 30 years, or by death. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
move two merely formal amendments to this section. I move 
to insert in line 5, on page 85, after the word “ shall,” the words 
“upon conviction thereof“; and in line 8, after the word 
“shall,” the words “upon conviction thereof,” so that the sec- 
tion would then read, “shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished ” in each case. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the committee has no objection to 
that, but we think it means that anyway. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In tine 5, page 35, after the word “shall,” insert the words upon 
conviction thereof”; and in line 8, on page 35, after the word shall,“ 
inseré the words “ upon conviction thereof.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask 
the chairman a question or two. I regret I was able to be 
in the Chamber only part of yesterday to hear the general de- 
bate. However, I heard all of the debate on the preceding day, 
and took some little part in the local debate. I received this 
morning this letter from western Washington: 

The Industrial Worker, official organ of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, published at Seattle by J. A. McDonald, 2118 Seventh Avenue, 
on ADAR 7 published a paces fe editorial pertaining to the reeruitin 
bureaus of the United States Government. This was a vulgar, as we 
as slanderous article, and not fit to be reprinted. 

Now, I ask the chairman this: Will this bill in any place 
suppress publications of that kind? 

Mr. WEBB. Not unless they are anarchistic or treasonable 
in their character, 5 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And yet we propose to have 
in section 4 a supervision over publications which wilt simply 
harrass well-meaning and upright newspapers. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to the gentleman that the present 
statute already provides against the publication and circulation 
of obscene literature. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Ah, but this complaint is not 
against obscenity. 

Mr. WEBB. But the law reaches the other charges. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think not. Let me read a 
little more from the letter. 

The United States district attorney for western Washington has 
stated that there is no law oviding for the punishment of such 
insulting and slanderous articles. > 

The law-abiding citizens of this community feel that there should 
he some statutory provision that will provide for the punishment of 
anyone attempting to slander our Government. 

- Mr. NORTON. The gentleman says this is a libel. There 
are laws to cover that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; a slander on the Govern- 
ment; but we have taken cases similar to this into the Federal 
court without success. 

Mr. NORTON. Does not the gentleman think if that article 
was published in the Menace it would probably be all right? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; it would not be all right. 
Please understand that my correspondent does not say it was 
n vulgar article, but that it was a slanderous article. The 
gentleman, and all other gentlemen, know as well as I do just 
what kind of 4n article it was, and none of us have seen this par 
ticular one. It is probably just like the one read here a coupie 
of days ago, but omitted from the Rxconb by general consent on 
account of its near-treasonable and positively dangerous state- 
ments, : 

Mr. Chairman, the reason I ask about this is because we 
have had in my part of the country seven years’ war with this 
organization known as the Industrial Workers of the World. 
I am informed here in another letter that while we are asked 
by the Government to build in my district 75 wooden ships in 
addition to the 100 and more we are now building in the Pacifie 
Northwest, the plans are all laid for the bringing on of an 


Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
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Industrial Workers of the World strike in May in shipyards . 
lumber yards. In one county out there I am told that there 
are 2,000 card members of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
which now represents, as nearly as I can understand, the red 
element or the vicious element, in fact the outlaws, of the 
Socialist Party. ‘They want trouble. They will make trouble 
first on one side of the country then on the other side, and never 
for the good of the workingmen, but for the general disturbance. 
of the country, and for the aggrandizement and livelihood of | 
their outlaw leaders, who go to the point of treasn in every 
utterance and every speech war times or peace times. | 

One man who writes to me goes on to say that in a town of 
15,000 people when a couple of companies of State troops and 
naval militia marched down the street at Uncle Sam’s call, these 
Industrial Workers of the World stood on the sidewalk aud 
hissed the troops that we are sending out. | 

I have to-day received a telegram in regard to Industria 
Workers of the World activities, signed by all the lumber manu- 
facturers of the one great shipping district, who can see the 
strike coming, and who ask that something be done in view of 
the Government's proposal that a large number of ships be bulit 
of wood on the North Pacific coast immediately, ; 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman does not want to turn a 
statute designed to punish treason into an antistrike statuie, | 
does he? i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; but I would like those 
who propose to work, and work hard, for the Government to be 
protected against these nonloyal agitators who not only preucii 
but practice sabotage, destruction of property, and disorder 
generally. I am sorry that we propose here to pass a bill to 
check the newspapers that will do their best. It is to the credit! 
of the newspapers that their. representatives did not attend the 
hearings before the committee or ask to be heard. How cou: 
they in fairness? Besides, the well-meaning newspapers know 
the provisions of the Constitution with regard to a free press 
just as well as do the editors of these wretched Industrial 
Workers of the World sheets. I am the publisher of a news- 
paper. I know that every publisher and every editor of a 
legitimate paper wants to do everything that is right, and, Me. 
Chairman, it would seem that while these editors of the legit- 
imate newspapers are going to be checked and brought into all 
kinds of trouble by this thing, these scurrilous Industrial Work- 
ers of the World papers will go scot free and continue to libel, 
slander, and strike at this Government. 

Mr. LONDON. And particularly the lumber manufacturers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The I. W. W. seems to insist 
on making trouble for the lumber manufacturers. ‘They practice 
sabotage on them. They go into the camps where they are 
getting out logs and drive great spikes into the heavy logs, for 
the purpose of having the saw hit the spikes when the log goes 
into the mill, resulting in much damage generally. 

Mr. WEBB. That is a local matter, and your State laws 
ought to take care of that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
to get caught. 

Mr. WEBB. We enn not catch it, then, if you can not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The Legislature of Washing- 
ton passed a law this winter dealing with sabotage. The gov- 
ernor vetoed it. And the seven-year war goes on. At Everett, 
in my State, almost 70 I. W. W.'s are being tried—one by one 
for murder and conspiracy. The trial of the first case has been 
going four or five weeks, or longer. Those murder trials will 
go on all summer, probably. Remember, there have been as high 
as 12,000 Socialist voters out in my district. Socialists, gen- 
erally, however, repudiate the I. W. W.'s and are called by 
the latter “yellows.” What the reds want is action, direct 
action, and they preach it all the time. What we want and ask 
from Congress is a law making more clear the crime of treason, 
defining treason in terms that will reach those who are guilty 
of this new kind of treason. Better not curb the press, even if 
we have to let the vicious I. W. W. press, if not obscene, live 
along with all other newspapers, unless we can charge them with 
actual treason. 

We go to some great lengths with our present laws. Only a 
couple of days ago the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] asked me if under the State laws of Washington we 
had not recently sent a Socialist to jail for slandering George 
Washington. Yes; we did; not exactly for slander but under 
the State law with reference to the libel of the dead. That is a 
fine stretch of the law, is it not? How this law will be stretched, 
if it is enacted, no man can even dream. It will do more harm 
than good. ; 
This sectlon 4, in my opinion, marches up the hill and. hy 
In reality it does nothing 


Sabotage dees not allow itself 
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but give a lot of power to agents of the President —a lot of 
power that can only make trouble. : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, one more phase of this situation: Curb 
the press and you will open the way for a lot more letters like 
the one I shall now read: 


Apri 26, 1917. 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Our State grain inspector reports bushels of 
wheat in the elevators in our State and 600,000 bushels in the farmers’ 
hands out here. Since war was declared by the United States flour has 

mped in price to $3.50 per 50-pound sack and wheat to $2.50 

shel. What are you 8 do about it? How can you expect 
. to volunteer to fight for a Government that will W such con- 
tions to exist? ‘ 
Yours, respectfully, 


—. 


I will not use tħe gentleman’s name. He is not a Socialist. 
He asks a fair question. Let us think about his inquiry, and let 
us remember there will be other inquiries along other lines and 
concerning the living problems. I have no malice in the matter. 
I said the other day that I thought Congress was beating about 
the bush in an effort to provide a sort of censorship that is 
already established by regulation. Instead Congress should be 
going to the meat of the thing by preparing laws defining trea- 
son, so that the authorities can get after those newspapers which 
are actually preaching treason and endeavoring might and main 
to tear down this Government. I thank gentlemen for their 
attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do that for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the chairman of the committee to the fact that this section 
also confines itself to denouncing acts done with the intent of 
injury“ without confining it to military injury. This is a 
much more Serious situation than the one presented by the first 
section, because here we are creating an offense that is punish- 
able by death. What I said with reference to the other section 
is applicable with increased force to this section. I am satisfied 
that the committee does not wish to have a law passed here 
that would make a man guilty of an offense punishable by 
death for a mere petty larceny or for some other delinquency 
not of a serious military nature. I am wondering why it is 
that the committee are not willing to make it absolutely clear 
that it is an exclusively military offense that is being provided 
for—that is, an act to the military injury of the United States. 
I am wondering why the committee will not make that abso- 
lutely clear by inserting the word “ military“ before “injury.” 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that it is.as nearly 
confined to that as it is humanly possible to make it. It says: 

al book, sketch, phot hoto; hic 
bme print plan, n model, note, ee e 
national defense. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Or any document or writing whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. WEBB. Any man who transmits those important posses- 
sions of the United States to a foreign government for the pur- 
pose of injuring his own Government ought to be punished. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The language of the section does not 
specify that the documents, and so forth, shall be furnished to 
a foreign government. It is not confined to that. A man might 
turn over one of these documents to some one without knowing 
that it was to the agent of a foreign government. The section 
does not require that he shall have knowledge that the document 
is to be used by some foreign government or to the prejudice 
of the United States. 

Mr. WEBB. Here is what it says. The language is plain: 

Transmits, or attempts to communicate, deliver, or transmit, to any 
foreign government, or to any faction, or party, or military or naval 
force within a foreign country, * * * or to any representative, officer, 
agent, employee, subject, or citizen thereof. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And not even with knowledge that he is 
a citizen or agent. The offense is not postulated upon such 
knowledge. The offense is postulated merely upon the intent 
to work an injury to the United States. So that if a man, with 
intent to work an injury to the United States—that is to say, to 
give to somebody else plans and specifications which are the 
exclusive property of the United States and which work to it 
merely a financial injury—should turn these documents over 
to some person whom he does not know, and having no thought 
that he is an agent of a foreign Government, and it should 
actually transpire that the man he turns them over to is the 
5 of some foreign country, then the man is punishable by 

eath. 

Mr. WEBB. The court could punish him by sending him to 
jail for 10 days or 1 day or for years. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman says that is what the 
court would do, but we are talking about the law. The court 
can, under this.law, take the man’s life. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; if, in time of war, he commits the offense 
against the spirit of the statute, he ought to have his life taken. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. He may have done it merely with the 
intent of doing a financial injury to the Government, not ex- 
ceeding 50 cents in extent. 

Mr. WEBB. Ther the court would take that fact in considera- 
tion and punish him accordingly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. DEMPSEY 35, line’9, after the word “ years,” 
strike out the words “or by punish,” 


death As line 8, after the word 
Insert the words by death or by.“ 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this amendment 
is simply to make, as all statutes do, the maximum penalty the 
first penalty. That is the universal practice in statutes of this 
kind—in all criminal statutes. Here you make your minimum 
penalty precede your maximum. It is simply a formal amend- 
ment to make it conform to the invariable practice. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
insist upon that amendment. It is merely a matter of words. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Does not the gentleman think that the statute, 
providing for a very severe punishment—30 years’ imprison- 
rasa quite severe enough without having the death penalty 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no; I think that in time of war some 
offenses should be punishable by death. Spying on the Gov- 
ernment in time of war in every country in the world is pun- 
ishable by death. We are very liberal, because the punishment 
will depend upon the judge. He may say whether or not it 
shall be 1 day, or 30 years, or, if the crime be extremely 
malicious and treasonable, death. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to ask the gentleman, if he will permit 
me, whether this is not the very wording in the German 
statute that every newspaper in the United States objected to 
when Miss Cavell was put to death? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know. 

Mr. JUUL. Is it not a fact that if there had not been a 
death penalty provided for her conduct she would be alive 
to-day? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know that. My friend would not argue 
that a man who betrays his country in time of war by giving 
away profound secrets concerning the national defense should 
not be punished by death? 

Mr. JUUL. He should be punished; but 30 years is a long 
time. 

Mr. WEBB. I think the Cavell case came under court- 
martial. 

Mr. JUUL. I suppose it did; but there was warrant for pun- 
ishing her in that manner. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair suggests to the gen- 
tleman from New York that the word “ by ” should be eliminated, 
as it is already in the bill, and, without objection, the amend- 
ment will be so modified. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Whoever, having possession of, access to, control over, or 
being intrusted with any information, document, writing, code 8 
signal book, sketch, photograph, photographie negative, blue print, plan, 
model, instrument, appliance, or note, belonging to, intended for, or 
under the control of the United States, relating to the national defense, 
willfully and without proper 3 communicates or transmits 
or attempts to communicate or transmit the same to any person, or 

ly retains the same and fails to deliver it on demand to the 
person lawfully entitled to receive it, or through gross negligence 
permits the same to be removed from its proper place of custody, or 
delivered to anyone not lawfully entitled to receive it, or to be lost, 
stolen, abstracted, or destroyed, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than five years, or both, 2 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Page 35, line 10, after 
the word “to,” insert the word “or.” Strike out “or being intrusted 
with any information,” in line 11, and insert in lieu thereof the word 
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” insert the words “or 
‘ormation relating to the 


“any.” On line 15, after the word “ defen: 
being intrusted by any such person with any 
national defense.” 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, may I ask my friend if that is 
the amendment that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. 
TEMPLE, suggested? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. This is the amendment that 
Dr. TEMPLE suggested to me yesterday. 

Mr. WEBB.. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the committee has 
any objection to it. ‘ 

Mr. GARD. Is the gentleman sure that he has arrived at the 
object he desired? 

Mr. MANN. Some one should explain the effect of it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I will speak to 
the amendment. The language in the section as it stands reads 
as follows: 

Whoever, having possession of, access to, control over, or being in- 
trusted with any information, document, 5 code book, signal 
book, etc., willfully and without proper authority communicates or 
transmits— 

And so forth. 

The ambiguity in that language relates to the first two lines— 

Whoever, having 8 of, access to, or control over, or being in- 
trusted with any information. 

It is capable of a double interpretation, and I think both are 
there included. A man might be in possession of information. 
As was suggested by my colleague, he might receive a letter 
from his son in the naval service, and he would be in possession 
of information and he might communicate or mention that to 
some one else, nnd therefore be liable to the penalty provided 
in this section, whereas the section was never intended to 
meet or touch any such innocent performance as that. When 
we take “or being intrusted with any information” and place 
those words in the fifteenth line, which my amendment suggests, 
we remove the ambiguity and the section would then read: 

Whoever, having possession of, access to, or control over any docu- 
ment, writing, code book, signal book, etc., under the control of the 
United States relating to the national defense, or being intrusted by 
any such person with any information relating to the national defense, 
willfully and without proper authority communicates— 

And so forth. 

The purpose of the language was to make the man punish- 
able who was intrusted with information and who imparted it. 
Objection was made yesterday by my friend from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Lenroor] that the language “or being intrusted by any 
such person” might put a limitation upon it. My amendment 
intends that that limitation shall be put upon it because this 
section is a punishment for breach of trust, and the illustration 
which the gentleman gave of a military officer not having pos- 
session of any of these documents giving that information to 
somebody else would not be a violation of this statute. This 
amendment would not bring them, I admit, under the provisions 
of this statute, nor would I intend that the amendment should 
bring them under the statute because this is a breach of trust 
section, and on that ground alone it should be interpreted. Now, 
if a military officer gives information to somebody else, we 
turn to the prior section to find the basis for punishing him if 
it has been done with a guilty intent and knowledge. That is 
the whole answer. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Take the case of a general intrusting an 
orderly with certain information, and he communicates it to 
some other officer of the Army. With the language as it stands 
if the communication was made to a third person he would be 
guilty of a violation of the act. With the gentleman’s amend- 
ment he would not; no matter how serious the breach of trust 
might be, no punishment would be provided by the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The man would be punished 
under the prior section if there was a guilty intent. 

Mr. TEMPLE. In the case supposed by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin there would not be any jurisdiction in the civil courts 
at all; he would be tried by court martial. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true; but suppose the Secretary of 
the Navy should call in the owner of a ship with reference to 
trusting him with certain information as to the intention of 
this Government in sending troops abroad. With the language 
as it stands if that person made a breach of trust he wouid be 
within the terms of the section and could be punished. But 
with the gentleman’s amendment, however important the trust 
might be, if he conveyed the information, he could not be 
punished. à 

Mr. MANN. 


Why not? 


Mr. LENROOT. Because it only relates to such person who 
has possession of, had access to, or control over, documents, 
writing, code book, signal book, and so forth. 

Mr. MANN. I was going to ask what the words “such 
person ” referred to. 

Mr. LENROOT. To “ whoever,” : 

Mr. MANN. “ Whoever” is the beginning, the one who is in- 
trusted with the information. You can not have both the 
nominative and the accusative. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It is the same that is 
carried by amendments through the entire section. This is a 
breach of trust, and the cases that are cited by my friend are 
punishable by a court-martial or under the prior section of the 
act if done with an evil intent. If they are not done with an 
evil intent, they ought not to be punished at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose he gives it to a newspaper reporter. 

Mr. MANN. “ Whoever” refers to the person to be punished. 
The person giving out the information is the one to be punished, 
and that is what “whoever” refers to. Such person” can 
not be that. “Such person” may be an officer in the Army who 
gives the information to a private citizen. The person to be 
punished is “ whoever.” He is the one who furnishes the infor- 
mation after being intrusted with it by some one else. “Such 
person ” does not refer to anybody. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is my objection. 7 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Spenker, I will ask 
unanimous consent to strike out the words “by any such 
person.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penusyl- 
vania asks to modify his amendment as reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 


one out the words “by any such person,“ so the amendment will 
read: 


Is that the gentleman's 


ps Page 35. line 10, after the word ‘to,’ insert the word ‘or.’ Strike 
out or being intrusted with any information’ in line 11 ud insert 
in lieu thereof the word ‘any.’ On line 15, after the word defense, 
insert the words ‘or being intrusted with any information relating to 
the national defense.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the modi- 
fication of the amendment? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I trust that the chairman of the 
committee will not agree to accept this amendment. If the 
chairman will recall, this matter was thoroughly discussed in 
the committee in connection with a suggestion very similar to 
this. The only effect of inserting that in there, in my opinion, 
would be to get this section all balled up. ‘The intention is that 
whoever has possession of this information, or whoever is 
intrusted with it, shall be punished. Now, you put the intrust- 
ing clause as applied only to the information and not to the 
other matters set out in the section, and we will not be able 
to punish anybody who has possession of this information, 
whether he gets it rightfully or wrongfully. The language 
reads “ whoever is intrusted with information, code book,” and 
so forth. To transfer it after the word “defense” does not 
change the effect of the section or what we are seeking to 
punish, except to weaken the section. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. I want to point out that this section is intended 
to punish only the information belonging to and intended for or 
under the control of the United States. Now, then, it seems 
to me that the gentleman, by inserting after the word “ defense ” 
“and be intrusted with any information,’ runs into the diffi- 
culty he is seeking to avoid, because that means any informa- 
tion, whether it belongs to the United States or whether it is 
communicated to any individual. It seems to me the gentleman, 
by widening the scope of it, includes people not entitled to the 
information. 

Mr. GARD. In addition to the pertinent observations of the 
gentleman from Missouri, does not the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania cut out from the operation 
of law or eliminate the information, document, writing, code 
book, signal book, and so forth? Surely that is not the idea of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NORTON. Do I understand the gentleman to infer that 
if this information is intrusted to him he will not have posses- 
sion, access to it, or control over it? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, the person might be intrusted with the 
information and not have it in his possession. 

Mr. NORTON. Would he not have access to it or control 
over it? 
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Mr. WALSH. It might so happen. The latter part of the 
section is through gross negligence.” 

Mr. NORTON. Has the gentleman any case in mind of that 
kind where information is intrusted to a man where he would 
not have possession of it? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; he might have information in the 
way of orders or a code intrusted to him, and he might go off 
and leave it on his desk. It would not then be in his possession, 
but he would be intrusted with it, yet somebody could get posses- 
sion of it, and he would have possession of it, and èt would net 
be intrusted to him. 

Mr. NORTON. I do not see how that applies here at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, it would apply. We had other in- 
stances cited to. the committee, and so, I repeat my suggestion, 
that I trust the chairman will not agree to accept the amend- 
ment. I think the meaning of this section as drawn is perfectly 
clear. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. MANN. In the case the gentleman just cited of an officer 
having possession of a code book and going off and leaving it 
on his table and somebody getting it, he would be punished 
regardless of whether this amendment ef the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania goes in or goes out. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; he could be punished; I only cited that 
in answer to the gentleman’s inquiry as te whether a man 
could be intrusted with samething and not have it in his posses- 
sion. He would be punished just the same under the provisions 
of this law, as I pointed out. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the other provisions of the section punish 
anybody who has possessien of any of these documents, or. ho 
has access to them or control ever them, who furnishes infor- 
mation relating to them, or furnishes them. 

Mr. WALSH. Or who is intrusted with them. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania as the proponent of this measure 
whether a transposition of the words “being intrusted there- 
with” from line 11 to line 15 would not cut out the idea of 
being intrusted with documents, writings, code books, and so 
forth, because the prior sentence is having possession of”? I 
would like to have the gentleman’s construction as to whether 
a transposition of the words “being intrested with” from iine 
11 to line 15 would net cut eut the idea of punishing a party 
who was merely intrusted with a book, documents, and so forth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman 
who offers the amendment that the objection raised by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] and by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri IMr. Icor] can be readily obviated by not 
striking out the words “or being intrusted,” in line 11, so that 
the section would read at the commencement: 


Whoever, having possession of, access to, control over, or being 
intrusted with any document, writing, code bock 


And so forth. 

That saves the question of objection to this part of the 
section that a person intrusted with documents would be 
eliminated, which seems the only objection made to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Whoever haying possession of it and makes 
improper use may be punished. Does not that cover the case, 
he baying possession of it through being imtrusted with it? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, that is something 

Mr. TEMPLE. He is intrusted with it; it is a part of the 
thing covered by the broader language. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. He might not have the physical possession 
and yet he might be intrusted with it. It might be the case of 
a code, where he might be directed to go and get it and never 
actually got it, and yet he might have been intrusted with the 
secret of where it was and give that information to some ene 
else who might go and get it, without it ever having been in 
his possession. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Would not that be intrusted 
with information instead of being intrusted with documents? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, it might be. I can not see this 
modification would in any way harm, and it does seem to me 
it would meet objections which have been made to the. amend- 
ment. I am not fighting the amendment. I am for it, and I 
dm simply trying to perfect it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. HUDDLESTON: Page 35, line 19, after the words 
receive it,” strike out lines 19, 20, 21, and all of Hne 22 before the 
word shall.“ 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, this section is a very 
extreme section. In my opinion it is the most extreme section 
in the whole bill. Under this section petty larceny of some- 
thing of trifling value may be punished by $10,000 fine and 
five years imprisonment. But the most extreme part of this 
section is the part that I am offering to strike out, which is 
the language, beginning in line 19, “ or through gross negligence 
permits the same to be removed from its proper place of cus- 
tody, or delivered to anyone not lawfully entitled to receive it, 
er to be lost, stolen, abstracted, er destroyed.” 

I venture to say that this is the first time in the history of 
our country when Congress has been asked to enact a law 
which would punish gross negligence with five years in the 
penitentiary and $10,000 fine, when the only result of the 
negligence is the loss of property which might be of trifling or 
perhaps scarcely of any material value. 

To punish a man for gross negligence where his act results 
in the loss of human life is an extreme thing itself, and it is 
very difficult to secure a conviction. But under this statute if 
one of the workmen out at Fort Myer, where they are putting 
up officers’ quarters, should, by gross negligence—that is, by 
failing to exercise slight care—lose a blue print or a copy of 
plans and specifications or any other document or writing, with- 
out it coming into the hands of the enemy and without any 
real harm being dene to the Government, except the mere loss 
ef a small piece of paper, that man would be guilty. of, this 
offense. In making a criminal law it is no answer to the argu- 
ment that the law is unjust and improper to say that the 
courts will not enforce it, or that we may depend on a certain 
amount of judgment and common sense being used in enforcing 
it. That is begging the question. The question is, will we 
enact a sane and reasonable law? 

I am not willing to put a man’s liberty at somebody’s mercy ; 
to leave it to the discretion of a prosecuting officer, judge, or 
jury whether he shall or shall net be punished. I do not see 
how I could possibly be brought to support a measure that would 
put upon a man such an extreme penalty for an offense of per- 
haps no significance whateyer. I want to vote for this bill; 
but I can not vote for an unreasonable bill which fixes extreme 
punishment for trifling offenses. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose the Government is building some bar- 
racks, which I apprehend we will be doing, and the architect 
has a blue print in the hands of a workman—I do not know 
whether they would be considered blue prints in connection 
with the national defense in connection with the Arnry—and the 
workman carelessly leaves it where he has been working, is he 
subject to the penalty? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Undoubtedly so, I will say to the gen- 
tleman, and that is exactly what I am trying to correct, just 
exactly that thing. 

Mr. MANN. You will have to raise the wages of the workman 
if you do that. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Take another supposition. Suppose here 
is an important document that reveals the movement of treops 
intrusted to some person, the securing of which by an enemy 
might defeat our Army, and the person in whose hands this docu- 
ment was placed might leave it carelessly in some place, might 
not feel the responsibility placed upon him; what would happen 
then? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Would the gentleman want to put a 
man five years in the penitentiary if he absent-nindedly walked 
out leaving a,document on a table, without criminal intent and 
without any thought of having the document placed in the hands 
of an enemy? 

Mr. BATHRICK. I will answer the gentleman's question 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will say te the gentleman the offense 
he mentions is covered by the next section of this bill. It is 
not necessary to state an extreme case. Let us imagine ex- 
treme cases for the benefit of human liberty. Let us conceive 
an extreme case for the protection of human rights. Let us 
not take the most extreme case possible where injury could be 
dene as an excuse for passing a foolish law. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, just one moment. The gentleman 
from Ohio has suggested the reason for putting this provision 
in the bill. There has been complaint that officers of the United 


se 


States Navy and Army have carelessly, even grossly and negli- 
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gently, permitted the code books and signal books to be taken 
away. Not long ago a Japanese officer got control of one of 
the United States signal books, and we had to rewrite our 
entire signal code of the United States. Now, we intended to 
make an officer who is intrusted with that very vital and im- 
ported information concerning the Government not only care- 
ful but extremely careful in the preservation of it. He should 
never leave it unless it is locked up and put away where the 
authorities say it should be kept, in order that the enemies or 
spies or agents of foreign governments may not get hold of it. 
My friend must know that we do not intend to, and no district 
attorney would ever, prosecute a workman out here building a 
house because he had laid aside a blue print which has nothing 
to do with the national defense. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Would the gentleman be willing to 
leave the workman’s liberty at the discretion or whim of a 
district attorney? 

Mr. WEBB. Everybody is at the whim of some one, more or 
less. 

Mr. DOWELL. Under this law why would he not be prose- 
cuted; and if he is, what defense can he make? 

Mr. WEBB. The chief defense he would make would be that 
he was not grossly negligent. A 

Mr. DOWELL. But this does not provide any such thing. 

Mr. WEBB. It does provide if he is grossly negligent. 

Mr. DOWELL. If he is grossly negligent he has no defense, 
and it makes no difference whether it comes within the pro- 
visions suggested by the gentleman or whether it was inten- 
tional. 

Mr. WEBB: I would say to my friend that my interpreta- 
tion of the provision is that it would not cover the building of 
a house somewhere in a fort. It would be the fort itself, the 
things that are vitally connected with the national defense, a 
book or a photograph which would give the enemy the tunnels, 
the location of the guns, and things like that, and not the 
building of a house by a poor mechanic somewhere. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit? The 
Germans pursued the retreating Russians on the east front 
with remarkable speed, notwithstanding the Russians had de- 
stroyed the bridges behind them; but it was afterwards found 
that the Germans had duplicate blue prints of those bridges, 
and had prepared themselves by making duplicate parts of them 
so that they could replace the parts destroyed. Somebody mis- 
laid or actually gave away blue prints of them. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, this is the only section in the bill 
which is directed in a civil way to the officers of the United 
States Army and Navy. While we are restricting the rights 
of the civilian, we ought to make it imperative on the officers 
of this Government to preserve with a scrupulous care every 
one of these profound and important national secrets involving 
our military and national existence. [Applause.] 

Nr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. This statute does not apply to officers. 


It applies to every man who may be intrusted with information, 


and it does not make any difference whether the information is 
important or not. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, you will not find the $2.50 mechanic in the 
United States intrusted with information such as is described 
here. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do you pay only $2.50 to mechanics down in 
North Carolina? They pay $7 or $8 per day out my way. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; and they pay $7 or $8 down in my country, 
too, depending on their skill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If through gross negligence and careless 
conduct, a man should lose documents or papers, could he be 
punished under military laws? 

Mr. WEBB. I have not read the law on that subject, but I 
think they tried to court-martial this particular officer that has 
been mentioned. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Well, if they court-martialed him, and if the 
court-martial dismissed him, what recourse would he have? 

Mr. WEBB. He would have no recourse except to be tried 
under this civil section in the United States courts. 

. Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not absolutely established 
that Gen. Lee lost the Battle of Antietam because one of his gen- 
erals, Gen. Hill, I believe, lost his plan of battle, and it fell into 
the hands of Gen. McClellan? 

Mr. WEBB. I have heard it so stated. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Was that general who lost that 
paper ever punished, although Gen. Lee had the autocratic power 
of commander in chief? 

Mr. "WEBB. No; and I suppose it was because it was per- 
haps a pure accident. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My stars! What is negligence if 
it loses an order like that, that fixes the plan of a campaign or 
a battle—a valuable document? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think that that kind of a document 


would be covered by this section. Court-martial would be his 


fate in time of war. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If that kind of a document would 
not be covered by it, what would be covered? I take it that no 
document was ever lost that made as much trouble as thot did. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Would not the circumstances and facts sur- 
rounding each have to show gross negligence? It would not 
be gross negligence if they were to leave a plan of a building 
out overnight, but it would be gross negligence to leave a plan 
of battle lying around loose. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, if every man had as much 
sense as Gen. Lee had there would be no doubt about people 
getting justice; but this law has to be enforced by a lot of petty 
officeholders throughout the country, and some one might take 
it into his head that somebody ought to be punished by im- 
prisonment for 5 or 10 years for losing a blue print such as the 
gentleman was talking about. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. The suggestion the gentleman made does not 
concern the value of the paper lost, but the circumstances under 
which it was lost; indicating a pure accident. Gross negligence 
and only gross negligence is punishable under this section. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It looks reasonable that a man 
who was intrusted with such an important document as that of 
Gen. Lee would have hung onto it and not taken any chances 
about losing it. 

Mr. GARD. The loss of it was probably a pure accident. I 
would say that if he had lost it through sheer negligence he 
should have been punished. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the gentleman think that 
it is gross negligence for a lieutenant general, or chief of staff, 
to lose a plan of battle prepared by his chief? 

Mr. GARD. It is necessary that the circumstances should 
show that gross negligence had been established. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It looks like a case of gross negli- 
gence unless somebody threw Gen. Hill down and took that 
document away from him after disarming him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Les. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Gen. Hill, to whom the gentleman has re- 
ferred, afterwards resided in my State and was president of 
the university, and his son was chief justice of my State, and 
repeatedly said that the order never reached his hands at all. 
The order was lost by some clerk, who wrapped up three cigars 
in it and laid it down in his tent and went out in a hurry and 
left it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
Gen. Hill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The order did not come into Gen. Hill’s 
hands, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All I know about it is that Gen. 
Lee issued the order, and some clerk may have got hold of it, 
as the gentleman says, and used it in wrapping up three cigars. 
I have no intention to cast reflection on Gen. Hill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman will recall that Col. Henderson, 
whom the gentleman from Missouri quoted the other day, was 
of the opinion that Gen. Lee was too kind-hearted to be a good 
soldier. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
Col. Henderson. 

Mr. GLASS. 
lenient. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And neither would Stonewall Jack- 
son have been. I wish to add that I never before heard that 
explanation of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to 
the fact that the information that is covered by this section 
may be, and probably would be, of the very highest impor- 
tance to the Government. It seems to me we ought to leave 


I am not casting reflections on 


I do not cast any reflections on 


Gen. Hindenberg would not have been so 


in this bill a provision of the kind sought to be stricken out. 
It occurs in a great 


It is not an unusual provision at all. 
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many criminal statutes. Men are convicted for gross negli- 
gence, but it has to be so gross as almost to suggest deliberate 
intention before a jury will convict. For instance, a person 
is killed by a man running an automobile recklessly on a 
crowded street. He may, and under the laws of most States 
would be, adjudged guilty of manslaughter, and can be sent 
to State prison. Many of our States have statutes relating 
to engineers running trains. If they run trains recklessly 
through a city or where it is well known that they may by 
such act kill anyone, they may be punished if people are thereby 
killed. We have, as I have already stated, a number of stat- 
utes of that kind. This provision is not revolutionary. It is 
the ordinary practice to apply such statutes to cases where lack 
of care occasions the death or serious injury of persons. This 
section should be, and probably would be, applied only in those 
eases where something of real consequence ought to be guarded 
with extreme care and caution. [Cries of Vote!” Vote!“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the forepart of this section penal- 
izes the communicating of any of this information or these 
documents to any person without proper authority. Then, the 
latter part proposes to do the same thing with anyone who 
delivers these documents to one not entitled to receive them— 
which would be without proper authority—through gross neg- 
ligence. A man having a document—a signal book, for in- 
stance—who delivers it to somebody without proper authority, 
is he to be punished? Or does the Government have to prove 
gross negligence when he delivers it? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I know I will not get the information that I 
ask from the gentleman from Alabama. I think he and I may 
be on the same side. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Let me call your attention to the fact 
that the word “ willfully ” is used before the words “and with- 
out proper authority.” It says “ willfully and without proper 
authority.” 

Mr. MANN. He lets somebody have it. Which do you have 
to prove, gross negligence or that he did it willfully? 

Mr. WEBB. Is the gentleman addressing me? 

Mr. MANN.. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. I think he would have to prove that he did 
it willfully and without proper authority in the one case and 
in the other case that through gross negligence he permitted it 
to be removed from its proper place and custody. 

Mr. MANN. A man who delivers a thing does it willfully. 
That is what this says. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HUDDLESTON) there were—ayes 6, noes 57. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. During any national emergency resulting from a war to 
which the Unit States is a party, or from threat of such a war, the 
President may, by proclamation, declare the existence of such emer- 
gency and, by proclamation, prohibit the publishing or communicating 
of, or the attempting to publish or communicate any information re- 
lating to the national defense which, in his judgment, is of such 
character that it is or might be useful to the enemy. Whoever vio- 
lates any such prohibition shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 10 years, or both: 
Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 
restrict any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies 


of the Government or its representatives or the publication of the 
same. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire, if I can, to reach some 
agreement as to the amount of time to be used on this section. 
We have been discussing it for two days, practically, and I 
hope gentlemen will be as reasonable as they can. I would like 
to know what time we can agree upon. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have about 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to have 10 minutes 
on this section myself. 

Mr. FESS. I should like five minutes. 

Mr. DILLON. I should like five minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am going to offer an amendment 

Mr. WEBB. I will not make any request to dispose of this 
at this time. I will let it run along for a while. * 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I should suggest to the gentleman that we 
should reach some agreement. 

Mr. WEBB. Then I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto be closed within an 
hour and a half. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The question is on the amend- 


The gentleman from North 


Carolina asks uranimous consent that all debate on this section 
and all amecdiments thereto be closed in an hour and a half. Is 
there objection? 


Mr. McCORMIOCK. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. NORTON. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MANN, Many Members did not have an opportunity to 
talk in general debate. I did not myself. Requests have already 
been made over here for at least two hours on this side on this 
subject. 

Mr. WEBB. I had no idea that more than 18 men would 
want to speak five minutes apiece on this, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want 10 minutes. 

Mr. WEBB. An hour and a half would take care of 18 gen- 
tlemen, five minutes each. ; 

Mr. MANN. Some of them want 10 minutes. I really think 
the gentleman would be making time by reaching an agreement 
now to give this side two hours. I do not care how much time 
the gentleman takes on the other side. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I suggest to the chairman that it is 
now 20 minutes past 2. Let this debate run the rest of the 
evening—until 6 o’clock—and two hours to-morrow, and then 
vote on it. This section is too important to take a snap judg- 
ment on. : b 

Mr. WEBB. I want to say to my friend that we have been 
debating it in the committee for two months, and we have de- 
bated it in the House for two days. 

Mr. MANN. The fact that it took two months for 21 gentle- 
men to express their sentiments to one another upon it is of 
itself a suggestion that 432 Members ought to have more than 
two hours. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. The House has had two days, and all the debate 
has been upon this section. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. WEBB. I have no disposition to press this bill unduly. 
It is as much your bill as mine or the committee's. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has been liberal about it, and I 
am not complaining. 

Mr. WEBB. I am pushing the bill so that we can get away 
from here some time in June. 

I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this section and 
amendments thereto be closed at 6 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. We want two hours’ time. 

Mr. MADDEN. And we want the control of it over here. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Make it four hours. Why not say 
that the debate on this section and all amendments thereto shall 
close at 22 minutes after 6. j 

Mr. MANN. If you fix a definite time for closing the debate 
you will lose time, and then you can not divide your time so well. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All right. 

Mr. MANN. Fix the amount of time that shall be consumed. 

Mr. BORLAND. Two hours on a side. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That would give two hours on a 
side, 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘Two hours on a side would make four hours. 
That would bring it to 6.20. 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing to make it two hours on 
a side, though I do not think we will want to sit until 6.20. We 
ought to provide that the important vote, which will probably be 
either on the amendment the committee offers or on a motion to 
strike out, shall be taken to-morrow. We are in the House, 
and it is almost certain that there will be a roll call. 

Mr. WEBB. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
closed within four hours, two hours to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. VoLsTEAD] or the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the other two hours by myself. 

ben MANN. Let the gentleman from Minnesota control the 
time. 

Mr. DOWELL. Reserving the right to object, does that mean 
that we are to vote on these amendments to-morrow morning? 

Mr. MANN. We will probably vote on some amendments this 
afternoon, 

Mr. WEBB. The two hours to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Votsteap] and two hours by myself. 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, I shoul! like 
to ask the chairman of the committee is this time to be allotted 
to 5 or 10 minute speeches? It might easily be used up by 
members of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. It will be alloted on this side for 5 and 10 minute 
speeches. 

Mr. WEBB. The members of the committee have spoken 
about all they care to speak, unless some questions are asked. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] asks unanimous consent that at the expira- 
tion of four hours’ debate, two hours of which shall be controlled 
by himself and the other two hours by the gentleman from Min- 
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nesota [Mr. Vousrreap], the debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto shall terminate, Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN. That means that we may have some amendments 
read, but the time shall not be taken out of the time for debate. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


tleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Crark]. | 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, before the gen- 
tleman from Missouri proceeds I would like to know if we are 
to be permitted to offer our amendments so that the discussion 
can proceed on the section and amendments thereto? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). 
The Chair thinks that would be well if it is the desire of the 
House. 
> Mr. LENROOT. . Reserving the right to object, I do not think 
that the House will come to the conclusion that it ought to 
come to if we are going to. have all of these amendments read 
and then vote on 40 or 50 at the end of the debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair said if it was the de- 
sire of the House the Chair would submit them in that way. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that anybedy can understand the 
amendments submitted in that way. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I send the fol- 
lowing amendment to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 36, strike out the whole of section 4. 


Mr. CLARK ef Missouri. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, those 
who have read the history of the adoption of the Constitution 
know that a great many great Americans, led by Patrick Henry in 
Virginia, while in New York George Clinton, 18 years governor 
and finally Vice President, led the fight, were opposed to 
adopting the Constitutien on the ground that it had every fa- 
cility in it for finally making the Federal Government a des- 

sm. Í 

In Virginia, even with the great influence of Washington, 
the ratification was carried by a very small majority—by a 
scratch. In New York they fought it for months, and ratified 
it only after the necessary nine States had ratified it. I am 
not going to enlarge on that, except to say that they never 
would have got the Constitution ratified at all except by 
premising to put into it certain propositions by way of amend- 
ments, and the First Congress submitted 10 constitutional 
amendments. They were all ratified, and they ought to be at 
the first end ef the Constitution instead of the lust as a bill of 
rights. 

The first one of these amendments is this: 


Congress shal! make no law 8 an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise ereof, or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, 


I undertake to say, without the fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that those words I have read are the most important part 
of the Constitution of the United States; bar none. [Applause.] 
I do not set up to be a great constitutional lawyer, although 
I do believe that I know a little about the Constitution; and 
I believe that this ip section in here is in flat 
violation of the Constitution of the United States. [Applause.] 
A few of the newspaper editors abuse their privilege, slander 
people, lie about them, and villify them like pickpockets, some- 
times for doing their plain duty; and within the last 10 days 
I have received as much of that slush as any man that ever 
lived in the world. [Laughter.] But all the abuse and slander 
aml lying they can do will not make me desert the principle 
that underlies this Government—that we shall have free speech 
iu this country. [Applause.] I am fer free speech on principle 
not only for Representatives and Senators but for everybody 
else, the high and the lowly alike. 

It is a little peculiar that the other day, when some of us 
were doing something certain editors did not want done, we 
were denounced in every kind of villainous terms that could be 
applied to us because we did not stand by the President; but. 
marvelous to relate, when it comes to a question where they get 
their own toes pinched they do not stand by the President. 
{Laughter and applause.] Very much depends on whose ox 
is gored. oye 

The other day the President of the United States wrote to 
Arthur Brisbane, the highest-priced per man in the 
world and one of the most brilliant, a letter that showed that 
he did not intend to harness up these editors. Now, everybody 
helieves a thing when the President states it—that is a fact. 
[Laughter.] Well, there is a great difference between a fact 
and a theory; you may not believe his theories, but I suppose 
we all think he is a man of veracity, and he is a man of ability, 
and as far as enforcing this law is concerned, he will stick to 


what he said to Brisbane. I would be perfectly willing to have 
him pass on such things personally. 

But the President of the United States woald not have any- 
thing to do with this thing, not a thing in the world until the 
last resort. Some subaltern—and a good many men in this 
world act very peculiarly when vested with a little brief au- 
thority—some subaltern, or a multitude of them, because there 
will be a multitude of officers in this war, will harness these 
people up. They will undertake to have them punished without 
the President of the United States knowing a single thing about 
what is going on. i 

I will tell you it has been bruited in this House that there 
was a combination between the news agencies and the great 
newspapers not a great while ago to shut out all information 
on one side of a question. I do not know whether that is true 
or not, and I am not going to affirm or deny it, and I express 
no opinion about it. But I say, if that thing ever happens, then 
the public press becomes a menace to the liberties of the Amer- 
ican people instead of their palladium. [Applause.] 

I have read a good deal of Thomas Jefferson's writings— 
everything I ever saw or heard of that he wrote. He made 
seme extreme statements, and he was a great hand to make 
epigrams. He said that he had rather live in a country with a 
free press and ne government than to live in a country with a 
government and with no free press. And I say the same thing 
here to-day. [Applause.] 

In a general way I think the newspapers try to do what is 
right. I do not believe there is a reputable newspaper in Amer- 
ica, not one, that would voluntarily give out information detri- 
mental to the Government of the United States to help the 
enemies of this Republic. That is a broad statement, but I be- 
lieve it. Of course, there are black sheep among the editors, 
like there are among every other association of people in the 
world, who once in a while may violate the confidence and give 
out matter that ought not to be given out, but they are not in 
the reputable class. 

1 have been in this world a good while and I have had much 
to do with newspaper men, correspondents, and so forth. I 
never yet had but one of them violate a confidence. They come 
into my office and they talk to me freely about a great many 
things; I give them information that I do not want published; 
I caution them not to publish it, and they do not publish it. 
That much is due to these newspaper men. I do not think this 
law will be abused in the hands of President Wilson, but he is 
not going to live forever. There will be Presidents after him, 
and I hope all of them will be great men and good men; but 
you never can tell, and I am teetotally opposed to putting into 
the hands of any man a bridle which he may place upon the 
free expression of the opinions of Americans in this country 
either by word of mouth or in letters or in any other species 
of communication or in the public press. [Applause.] 

There are laws against slander and libel. Of course, they 
do not amount to very much in the case of a man. If a news- 
paper libels a woman she can recover damages, but a man has 
to have a remarkably good case in order to recover in a libel 
suit against a newspaper. We are in a period of transition. 
Tt used to be that if a man lied abont you you would go out 
after him. [Langhter.] They used to fight duels in this town. 
The last Congressman killed here was Cilley, of Maine, killed 
by Graves, of Kentucky. That day is past, but we have not 
progressed far enough for a jury in this country, as a rule, to 
give to a man substantial damages in a suit for libel or slander ; 
but that time is coming, just as certain as that the sun will 
rise to-morrow morning and set to-morrow night, because jus- 
tice demands it. 

Let us suppose that some upstart is serving under President 
Wilson. Everyone knows that the soldiers during the Spanish 
War were fed embalmed beef, unfit to eat, and everyone knows 
that Col. Roosevelt, then, I think, a lieutenant colonel, got up 
a round robin, in violation of all military rules ever provided in 
this world, but by that round robin he stirred up public senti- 
ment until the outrage and curse of embalmed beef were cured. 

Let us suppose that a man writes an editorial condemning or 
criticizing the food that is provided for the soldiers in the war, 
or any other thing about their comfort, will it be said that he 
shall be harnessed up by one of these 8 by 10 upstarts who 
are going around enforcing military law? Shall an editor be 
jailed for exposing that? To do so would be a crime against 
both our soldiers and our institutions. To say that they shall 
not be able to criticize a general who is not fit to command 
troops is another crime, and here you are fixing it so that 
any malicious person in the whole neighborhood can dig out 
some little paragraph somewhere that some editor put into 
his paper which is not pleasing to the fellows who are run- 
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ning the show and have him fined and imprisoned for that. 
It is better to let the newspapers lie what they do lie than it 
is to undertake to have a governmental censorship of the public 
press. What people want is facts—real news—the facts on 
both sides of a question. Many newspapers should have a 
house cleaning of their own and certainly make up their plans 
to give both sides of a case. I never think about the press of 
the United States that I do not recall the lines from Shakes- 
peare : 

O, it is excellent 

To have a giant's strength; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. 

And I think we will all get along a great deal better to be 
careful about muzzling the public press of the United States, 
and I am in favor of the motion made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam] to strike out the censorship sec- 
tion or rewrite. it entirely. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Several gentlemen have offered amend- 
ments that are pending at the Clerk’s desk, as I understand it, 
and would they not be in order before the amendment sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is but one amendment 
at the Clerk’s desk which has been reported, and that is the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I know; but that proposes to strike out 
the whole section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ment at the desk, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If that is voted on first, as I understand 
it. if it should be agreed to, no opportunity will be afforded to 
offer the other amendinents that have been proposed. I have 
an amendment which I have sent up to the Clerk’s desk and 
I would like to have it considered. It involves only a portion 
of the section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As soon as the gentleman ob- 
tains time he can offer his amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it necessary to obtain permission from 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] to offer an 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Or get recognition to do so. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman could do it later, but not now. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, is not an amendment to per- 
fect a section of higher rank than an amendment to strike out 
the section? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] rises to offer an amendment to perfect the section, would 
it not have a right over the amendment of the gentleman fro 
Pennsylvania? $ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. When the time comes for offer- 
ing amendments; yes. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, at this point I desire to offer an 
amendment to section 4 of the bill, which I send to the Clerk's 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 36 strike out all after the figure “4" in line 1 down to and 
. word “both” in Itne 11 and insert in lieu thereof the 

55 1 a war in which the United States is engaged, or during a 
national emergency threatening war, the President is authorized from 
time to time to designate t roclamation the character of informa- 
tion concerning the nationa detenta which, in his opinion, would be 
useful to the enemy, and thereupon it shall be unlawful for any person 
without proper authority to publish or communicate such information. 
Whoever violates this section shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. May I ask the gentleman if he intends to 
leave out the proviso in this section? 

Mr. WEBB. No; if this amendment goes in the section the 
proviso remains in the section. Mr. Speaker, the debate on 
this section has shown that in the minds of some good lawyers 
there is some doubt about the constitutionality of the clause 
in the section. I find that most lawyers balk at the suggestion 
that the President shall make proclamation and make a viola- 
tion of the President's proclamation a crime, so in order to 
avoid that objection, and so far as deputizing or delegating 
the question of power to anyone, I have redrafted that portion 
of the section, and simply give the President the power, for 
which there are hundreds of precedents, which has been given 
to the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Postmaster General, and the Presi- 
dent—to give the President power to designate the character 
of certain information by proclamation from time to time which 
in his opinion would be useful to the enemy, and then the Con- 
gress says anyone who publishes or communicates that informa- 
tion without proper authority shall be guilty of a crime. I 


Yes; that is the only amend- 


think that clearly removes the constitutional objection which 
some good lawyers have raised to that part of the bill. There- 
fore, I offer the amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I Will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What character of authority is contem- 
plated by the expression “ without proper authority“? 

Mr. WEBB. That expression was suggested by my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. That is this, where a Government 
official has information that he ought to transmit or communi- 
cate to some other Government official, of course he would get 
authority from his superior officer to transmit it to another 
official. We thought that suggestion was a good one, and, 
therefore, have adopted it as the gentleman from Illinois sug- 


gested. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman will readily see under the 
provisions of the amendment, after proclamation had been 
issued denying publication of certain matters, it would leave 
the newspapers in this country in doubt as to what authority 
would be necessary for them to get in order to be within the 
provisions of the act. : . 

Mr. WEBB. No; I do not think it would at all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But authority from whom—who is to 
dispense the authority? ~ 

Mr. WEBB. His superior officer or the President himself. 
For instance, here are our tentative allies; here are the com- 
missioners from England and France; there are certain things 
about the national. defense which ought to be transmitted and 
communicated to those gentlemen. It will be done, and would 
be done if this section were in force, if the proper authorities 
should exercise their authority of communication to them; but 
if it were in force without such provision, you might make a 
Government official acting in perfect good faith guilty of a 
crime by the communication of information concerning the 
national defense that ought to be communicated to those gentle- 
men. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, 
that authority? Ñ 

Mr. WEBB. No; the censor would have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The censor is the man who determines what 
is published and what is not. ; 

Mr. WEBB. We will leave that for the President to desig- 
nate—the character of the information that ought to be pub- 
lished. Now, Mr. Speaker, that is all I care to explain to the 
House why the committee adopted this amendment in order to 
eliminate the constitutional objection that has been made, 

Mr. DOWELL. May I ask unanimous consent to have the 
amendment again reported? We could not get it all? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will again report the amendment. ; 

Mr. WEBB. | I will say to my friend that I will send him a 


Would not the censors be the men to give 


copy. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will that answer the gentle- 
man’s purpose? 

Mr. DOWELL. As far as I am individually concerned. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will again be reported. } : 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield, F 

Mr. DOWELL. What does the amendment mean “ without 
proper authority“? 

Mr. WEBB. I just explained that to the gentleman from 
Alabama. That is the part which was suggested by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. and I think it is a good sug- 
gestion because there might be times when certain information 
concerning the national defense ought to be transmitted from 
one officer of the United States to another, or to our allies, 
English or French, and without some clause of that kind 2 man 
would make himself liable to a penalty by innocently violating 
the section. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. f 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the amendment of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Wan] changes the form of the sec- 
tion. The present form of the section, in my judgment, is 
clearly unconstitutional; probably the form now submitted by 
the. gentleman is constitutional, though it does not, of course, 
change the real purpose of the section, I think I shall vote for 
the amendment. I feel very confident I shall vote to strike out 
the section. It is very natural that the War Department—any- 
body—conducting.a war wants to keep all the information so 
that it can not reach the enemy, and many times they want to 
keep information so that it shall not reach the people. I believe 
the people of the United States engaged in war are entitled to 
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know what is going om. [Applause] We send our boys into 
camps. We ought to know how: they are being treated in the 
camps. We send them to the front. We want to know what 
they are doing at the front and how they are being treated 
there. The enemy will know where they are when they come in 
contact with. the enemy. They are not likely to obtain informa- 
tion to know just where they are sent regardless of any pro- 
vision of law; because information of that sort must emanate 
from the War Department, and if they do not give it out it 
will not become public: I read a statement in this: morning’s 
paper, from a distinguished member of the President’s Cabinet— 
I do not know whether it is information or not—which was 
made for the purpose-of influencing the publie sentiment of this 
country. 

But if you provide by law that such things can not be pub- 
lished no one can endeavor to influence public sentiment. Of 
course; the bill provides you may criticize acts or policies of 
the Government, but if you say in addition to that you can 
furnish no facts, what good does the criticism do? Nobody 
knows what the facts are upon which the criticism is based. 
The best way for us to conduct war is to let the people know 
what is going on. [Applause.] It would be wiser perhaps, 
even in England, if the people there knew better the conditions 
in regard to the war both at home and abroad. We want to 
know not only in reference to the war, but we want to know 
in reference to the food supply, the transportation facilities, 
the manufacture of munitions of war. The War Department 
will not want to let any information percolate to the people. 
They believe in conducting everything secretly. I think that 
in a Republic like ours it is wiser to trust the people. I am 
not afraid if the people know what the situation is, but they 
will back up the Government and win the war; but if they are 
kept in ignorance no one knows what we will do. [Applause.] 
If we are defeated at the front, we ought to know it. If we 
win at the front, we ought to know it. If our boys are killed 
at the front, the lists ought to be published, I am not in favor 
of letting a clerk in the War Department say it will not be 
wise to publish a list of the dead; that it will not be wise to 
publish a list of those who are taken prisoners, Give the 
people the information, and if we have trust in our country 
then we must have faith in our people to have the information. 
And while we keep information from the enemy, which they 
will probably get anyhow, we will keep information from our 
own people which they have a right to know. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I believe in the complete free- 
dom of the press, but not in that unhaltered license which gives 
it the privilege of vilifying all persons that do not obey its im- 
perious mandates. There is an old and true saying that if 
you give a calf rope it will hang itself, and I believe if a 
newspaper is given sufficient latitude and at the same time is 
held answerable to just and proper libel Inws it will finally 
reach the end of its rope and hang itself. I was formerly, 
many years ago, a newspaper editor myself, but I reformed, 
and have not been guilty since. [Laughter.] The majority of 
the newspapers of this country are conducted by high-minded, 
honorable, and patriotic men, but there are black sheep in 
every flock, and the newspaper fraternity has rather more than 
its share in that kind of animals. 

It seems to me that newspapers can be punished if they make 
statements or publish matters that will give aid. comfort, 
and information to the enemy in time of war under the section 
of the Constitution defining treason. That section defines 
treason as follows; 

Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war 
pd them or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort, 

By the provisions of the pending measure, if any individual 
gives aid and comfort to the enemy by knowingly conveying 
by letter, word of mouth, or otherwise, any information of 
value, such person is amenable to punishment and I believe 
he would be liable to punishment under the law of treason. 
It is just as culpable and the same degree of crime: for a news- 
paper to publish matters that are calculated to assist the 
enemy, and I think that is true without the passage of this 
bill. 

There are, however, two sides to every question, and while 
newspapers may be a great power for good, they may also 
become a greater power of evil. A just and free press is a 
palladium of liberty, and a shield and buckler of national de- 
fense, while un the other hand, a corrupt and venal press may 
become the instrument of tyranny and oppression, 


I am astonished that any of our recently highly excited 
eompulsionist’ friends should fail to support this measure. 
Last week we were assured by many of the conscription: news- 
papers, and evidently some Members of this House thought the 
Same way, judging by their remarks, that it is near or quite 
high treason! to oppose any bill the President is believed to 
favor, but now the shoe is pinching the other foot, and such 
newspapers: and Members of the House are valiantly and 
vigorously opposing this measure drafted by the Department of 
State under the direction of the President. Mr. Kaun, of 
California, of recent ultracompulsion notoriety, is foremost 
among that number. Mr. CLARK of Missouri last week said it 
was “Kneel, Julius; arise, Sir Julius.” I fear if the gentle- 
man does not mend his ways it will soon be, “Kneel, Sir 
Julius; arise, Julius.” 

The press should be free to intelligently, justly, and decently 
express its honest opinions, and to freely criticize the public 
acts. of public officials, but the law should put a lock on the 
lips of libel. The press that fails to criticize the public acts of 
public officials in a decent manner, fails in its duty to the 
country. Nevertheless, a great many newspapers bend the 
knee of suppliance to high official power, and unmercifully 
lash those in lower and less fortunate positions. So far as I 
am advised, few, if any, newspapers in my part of Kentucky 
have vilified Congress because of any position it has taken on 
public matters. 

I desire to read a portion of an editorial from a newspaper 
that was afflicted last week with the unmental rabies because 
some Members opposed the compulsion bill and thereby, accord- 
ing to this veracious chronicler, opposed the President. That 
paper is now in the same state of mind about this espionage bill, 
only the shoe is on the other foot, and it is opposing the espionage 
bill and, therefore, opposing the President. That newspaper is 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. Mr. Watterson is the nominal 
editor of that paper, but does not spend much of his time in 
Louisville, and does but little work on the paper. He has 
built for it a reputation on which that paper is now existing, 
but when he is gathered to his fathers the old granny of Green 
Street will find the journalistic way a hard road to travel and 
full of stumps. That paper in the editorial, a part of which I 
will read, paid its respects to Speaker CLARK, Mr. Dent, Mr. 
Huppreston, and to Mr. Fierros and myself in lurid, if not lov- 
able, language. Now, listen. This is an editorial from which I 
shall read in reference to myself, and is headed, “A voice from 
the cave.” [Laughter.] That means the Mammoth Cave in my 
district, the greatest cave in the world. It appears that I am 
a cave dweller, according to this paper. [Laughter.] In this 
editorial the following language is used in reference to Daniel 
Webster : 

He was a noble orator, a sublime prose poet, and a learned constitu- 
tional lawyer, but in worldly wisdom and the practical affairs of life he 


had scarce wit enough ‘o take himself in out of the wet when it rained, 
and was all his life dependent on his friends for support. 


Further in this editorial the declaration is made that— 


Mr. Tomas is almost as hopelessly antiquated and provincial as Mr. 
CHAMP CLARK, 


And it further relieves its pent-up feelings by stating: 


Mr. Tuomas does not need to tell us, speaking of those who have 
been converted to the selective-iraft system, that he is not one of those 
who have suddenly seen a great light, for, bless his simple soul, he rep- 
resents the Mammoth Cave in Congress, the wondrous mmoth Cave, 
which never changes and where all is dark. 

The elevator man or office boy must have written that edi- 
torial, though I doubt if either would now, on reflection, admit 
its authorship. I am at all times delighted to learn and be 
corrected of my simple ignorance, though I am astonished to be 
informed that Webster was a fool, with scarce wit enough to 
take himself in out of the wet. The Courier-Journal says so, 
and, of course, that makes it true. In its superior wisdom it 
knows all things and some other things in addition. I am not 
much surprised that the Courier-Journal believes I am simple 
and dark, because I do not think as it does on the matter of 
compulsion, and compares my mental darkness to that of Mam- 
moth Cave. Now, Mammoth Cave can be lighted by electricity 
and made nearly as light as day. It is not necessary for the 
person who afflicted the public with that editorial to enter any 
cave to be in darkness, He is, and will always remain, in total 
darkness, even on top of the earth and in the sunlight. [Ap- 

ause. ] 
aa editorial. states that I am almost as hopelessly anti- 
quated and provincial as Mr. Speaker Cranx. This is the same 
Mr. Crark that paper so vigorously supported for the nomina- 
tion for President before and at the Baltimore convention, and 
that may have been one of the chief causes of Mr. CLARK'S 
defeat. After the nomination of Mr. Wilson that paper, while 
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pretending to support him, smote him under the fifth rib at 
every available opportunity. The voice was the voice of Jacob, 
but the hand was that of Esau, and it kept up the same course 
of conduct all through the administration of Mr. Wilson until 
the advent of the compulsion measure. 

The Courier-Journal] is a first-class newspaper, gp far as its 


news columms are concerned, but it can not help that, as the. 


news is furnished to it by the Associated Press and its corre- 
spondents. Otherwise, in the absence of Mr. Watterson, it 
gropes in narrow-minded bigotry and provincial darkness. It 
has made governors, Senators, and Representatives by opposing 
them. It is seldom right on any public question, and has lost 
the greater part of its political prestige in Kentucky, Bolting 
the Democratic Party has become habitual with it, and the 
Democracy of Kentucky no longer looks to it for political 
guidance. It is as fussy as an old hen with one chicken when 
bugs and worms are scarce and hard to find. It is usually as 
busy as a bird dog full of fleas, flinging mixed metaphors and 
“bad grammar” at the heads of those who have been so fortu- 
nate as to incur its displeasure. 

I want to support the President, and shall do so in all essen- 
tial particulars. Most of the newspapers that were declaring 
that support of the President is the one and supreme test of 
loyalty and patriotism are opposed to his views on this impor- 
tant question. According to these intelligent chroniclers, those 
Members of Congress who do not vote as they dictate, whether 
they support the President or not, are not patriotic. 

The Washington Herald, which last week was ultracompul- 
sionist, has recently seen a new light. The Washington papers 
are merely local papers, almost devoid of general news, and 
when not engaged in vilifying Congress are usually busy pro- 
moting some scheme to loot the Public Treasury. [Laughter 
and applause.] If my memory serves me correctly, that paper 
is among those which claim the credit or discredit, according 
to the point of view, of being responsible for the idea of latter- 
day compulsion, I think it applied the word “slacker” to per- 
sons who did not support its ideas of conscription; but when it 
sees the draft may likely strike Washington it wants to increase 
the army of slackers, and editorially declares that Washington 
is ready to do her bit, but feels that she should do it volun- 
tarily. “Do her bit” is quite English, “dontcher know,” and 
has recently become very popular in conscription circles. 

In a recent editorial that paper declared: 

Washingtonians have no desire to be slackers. ‘They have responded 
nobly in the past. They will respond in this crisis. But would it not 
be wise for the congressional conferees to ve this question some 
thought? We have an exceptional number of Government employees 
who are doing civilian duty of importance, and can not be spared for 
actual fighting. No other city is confronted with a similar condition, 
It surely should be taken into consideration when the conference report 
is considered, since Washington, while ready and willing to do her bit, 
and probably more than her portion, feels that she should do it vol- 
untarily and net beeause of hastily considered amendments that are 
inequitable. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the gentleman give me five minutes? 

Mr. GARD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, you will observe that while 
the Herald states that Washington is ready and willing tọ do 
her bit she feels that she should do it voluntarily. [Laughter.} 
The people of Washington, according to this, must be falling 
over each other to volunteer, and should not be conscripted. 
They want to volunteer. [Laughter.] When “ preparedness” 
excitement held full sway in this Capital City the people had 
a procession miles long and 80,000 strong. The bands played, 
the flags fluttered to the breeze, the drums beat, the bugles 
blowed, the. fifes screamed, and the pretty girls marched and 
smiled their sweetest, and of course marched the boys, and 
everything was lovely and the goose hung high, and all went 
merry as a marriage bell. But when it came to the stern 

_ reality of facing another kind of music, and enlisting for sery- 
‘ice in possible war where bullets might be encountered other 
than those found in the ammunition wagon, that enthusiasm 
cooled and that mighty procession faded away like a dream of 
things that were and are not. It was with the greatest difficulty 
and only after much advertising that any enlistments to speak 
of were secured in Washington for the Mexican campaign. 

This measure is of doubtful constitutionality, and if not 
constitutional should be made so before it is enacted into 
law. I do not believe that for the sake of coining money the 
newspapers should be permitted to publish matters that wili 
give aid and information to the enemy. I do not believe that 
the Constitution intended to or does give such freedom to the 

Press as to permit it to publish such news as will aid and 


encourage the enemy. No self-respecting paper will do so, and 
those that are sufficiently venal and corrupt to do so should be 
made to feel the heavy hand of the law. 

I believe the press as a whole is honest and patriotic and 
lovers of flag and country, but laws are needed to regulate the 
corrupt and unpatriotic. This Congress, in addition to enacting 
laws to regulate the press, should also, in addition, pass severe 
libel laws applicable to papers with an interstate circulation 
so that the constant vilification of Congressmen and other 
public men generally may be at least to some extent ended. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
returns two minutes. 

Mr. GARD. I will ask the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VoLSTEAD] to use some time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WatsH] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I trust the motion to strike out 
section 4 will prevail. We need no such broad power. 

I stated the other day that the President already has authority 
to control the very thing which it is sought to control in this sec- 
tion, and I direct the attention of the House to the official order, 
dated April 28, wherein the President puts a censorship on the 
telegraph and cable companies of the Nation and couches his 
announcement in issuing that order in this language: 

By virtue of the power vested in me under the Constitution and the 


joint resolution passed by Congress April 6, 1917, declaring a state of 
war to exist, it is ordered that all companies— R 


And so forth— 


are Renny. prohibited from “ transmitting messages by cable or teie- 
graph ”— 

And so on. 

Now, this section as it is drawn will result in the establishment 
of a censor board, and I read in the press and have heard from 
various sources that there already is a censor board in existence, 
and that n Mr. Creel is nt the head of this board. I have also 
read and have been informed by gentlemen who would seem to 
be in a position to know that there has been placed in a position 
of trust on that board a certain gentleman who formerly held an 
unofficial position of trust in the executive department of this 
Government, a certain Mr. Price, formerly a newspaper reporter, 
who was at one time in the press room at the White House, who 
admitted in the “leak” investigation that he had betrayed the 
trust imposed on him, or at least that he had given to certain 
financial houses advance information in relation to the messages 
and orders of the President. 

That is the sort of man who might have the authority to say 
under section 4 whether a newspaper could publish information 
because, perhaps, it might be useful to the enemy, and I assume 
that possibly he might also have the authority to say that it 
might be useful to certain financial houses whom he formerly 
served. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. POU. I do not think the gentleman from Massachusetts 
should make the statement as to Mr. Price that he has betrayed 
any secrets by giving advance information. He made no such 
admission as that. If the gentleman will examine the record, 
he will find that to be the case, 

Mr. WALSH. I have examined the record, and I find that 
Mr. Price admitted that he took pay for information that was 
intrusted to him of a confidential nature, which he gave out 
before it was made public to certain brokerage houses and re- 
ceived pay for this service. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Price's admission was that he did give ad- 
vance information, but that he gave such information as other 
gentlemen engaged in the newspaper business might have ob- 
tained and did obtain, and that the information was not, as he 
regarded it, confidential. I think it is only fair to Mr. Price to 
say that. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to be fair, but I will say further that 
whether he gave advance information or took pay for it or not, 
he was dismissed from the position which he held as the result 
of his action after this “leak” investigation was made by the 
Rules Committee of the House. 

Mr. POU. ‘That is very true, and I have no word of defense 
for the conduct of Mr. Price in accepting pay while he was doing 
8 work at the White House. But he should be treated 

v. 
Mr. MANN. It shows the character of the man. 
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+ Mr. WALSH. As I stated, there is a censorship board 
already, I believe, in existence; and under this section, if it is 
allowed to remain in the bill, if this man is connected with it 
he might have charge of the giving out for publication the 
information which would be allowed to be stated and published. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Can the gentleman state on what authority 
he makes the statement that Mr. Price is connected with this 
bureau? z 

Mr. WALSH. I state it on the authority of having read it 
in the press, and of having been told by several gentlemen on 
that side of the House as well as on this side of the House that 
they had information that Mr. Price has been or is now officially 
connected with the bureau over which Mr. Oreel is in charge. 
It is hard to credit, but that is the report that has been given 
credence by others besides myself for several days. 

Mr. MANN. It seems unbelievable tọ honest men. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann]. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the so-called censorship feature of 
this bill, which has been made the subject of so much criticism, 
appears to be predicated upon the theory that the American 
press is to be treated as if it were an enemy of the country; 
that it is open to the suspicion of disloyalty and contemplates 
acts of treason against the welfare of it. It seems to me 
that that is a very dangerous foundation upon which to build 
any legislative authority such as this measure designs to place 
in the hands of the Executive and the officials of this Govern- 
ment. In all matters affecting the interests of the United 
States and its people I, for one, believe that the newspapers are 
not only painstakingly consistent in their patriotic obligations 
but that they would be the first agency to expose treachery in 
any form and on the part of any person. I do not recall a 
Single instance, nor do I believe that any Member of either 
House of Congress can point to any act of disloyalty on the 
part of a newspaper or periodical other than those which have 
been engaged in the promotion of dangerous propagandas whose 
inspiration is so unmistakably clear as to render them ineffec- 
tive in formulating public opinion. I have been a Member of 
the House for 16 years. During that time I frequently have 
had to take members of the newspaper profession, of the press 
gallery of this House, into my confidence. I have told them 
matters I believed they should know but that I did not think 
the country should know just at that particular time. Not ina 
single instance was my confidence betrayed. I am sure that 
every Member of the House has had a similar experience. I 
feel that I can not let this occasion go by without commenting 
upon the high sense of honor that pervades the ranks of the 
newspaper profession here in the Capitol. The newspapers, in 
my opinion, constitute the chief agency through which acts of 
disloyalty and treachery usually become known. They further 
constitute one of the most important agencies in the organiza- 
tion of our system of government to which the President, his 
Cabinet advisers, and other officials of the Government almost 
daily appeal for support of official undertakings designed to 
arouse the spirit of patriotism in the people and to awaken 
them to a full responsibility of their duty as citizens of the 
United States. To include them indiscriminately among con- 
spirators, marplots, nationals of unfriendly countries, spies, 
paid agents of offenders against our national laws, destroyers of 
our peace of mind, and insidious assailants of those things which 
are most sacred to the American heart is to cast unjust discredit 
upon a worthy and valuable ally of the Government and to dis- 
play a woeful lack of appreciation of the tremendous services 
rendered by the newspapers. Whatever can be said of news- 
papers, they are rarely if ever insidious or skulking. Their of- 
fenses, if they can be called such, are just to the contrary. 
They do not publish their editorials or news articles for the 
purpose of giving aid and comfort to an enemy, but to call at- 
tention to evils that the people should be advised of in order to 
make the protection of both the Government and themselves 
more secure und certain. There may be some newspapers that 
could print a single issue intended to inform the enemies of 
their country of the plans of their Government relating to the 
movement of military and naval forces and to disclose secrets 
that might be of value to such enemies, but I do not believe 
that there is a single newspaper in the United States which 
would do so. For my part, I would rather the newspapers 
should be permitted to censor themselves, for I am quite sure 
that they can be trusted to do so with less injury to the inter- 
ests of the people of the country than might result from the 
attempt of the Government to restrict their discussion and criti- 
cism of acts of which the people should have the fullest knowl- 
edge obtainable. It is entirely inconceivable that the Presi- 
dent, who has frequently advocated “ pitiless publicity“ in the 
discussion of Government affairs; who not very long ago most 


ardently declared that the Government should be restored to 
the control of the people; who on more than one occasion has 
proclaimed “the open-door policy“ in the administration of the 
affairs of New Jersey and of the Federal Government; who has 
proclaimed himself and his administration the servants and not 
the mast of the people—it is decidedly unthinkable that he 
should havé any sympathy with or give his support to the pro- 
motion of a legislative undertaking designed to accomplish 
results diametrically the opposite. Taking our cue from him, I 
therefore believe it our duty to the American press to credit 
them with motives as highly patriotic as our own and to treat 
them as friends and not as criminals to be dealt with on the 
same plane with secret intriguers, conspirators, plotters, and 
spies. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not ap- 
pear to be on the floor. ? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I sent to the 
Clerk’s desk a few moments ago an amendment which I desired 
to offer, in order to call attention to a phrase or two in the origi- 
nal section. It proposes to strike out the words “or communi- 
cating ” in line 5 and the words “ or communicates ” in line 6. I 
desire to express my opposition to the dangerous proposition of 
using words which are incapable of exact meaning in a section 
dealing with specific rights guaranteed in the Constitution and 
won at the expense of countless battles and incalculable effort. 

During the general debate I asked a number of gentlemen for 
the meaning of that word “ communicate,” and I could not secure 
a single definition that really defined. I do not believe an exact 
definition of that word “ communicate” as used in this connec- 
tion can be given. Yet it is here to be enforced, and severe 
penalties hinge upon it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am willing to admit that the Constitution pro- 
vides for the exercise of war powers by this Government by 
which any or all steps necessary to self-defense may be taken, 
even though they be expressly prohibited during times of peace. 

I am willing to admit also that the rights of the individual, 
no matter how sacred they may be, must always be subservient 
to the Nation's welfare. The rights of the individual are not 
rights in any just sense if their exercise endangers the welfare 
and best interests of a majority of the people. 

But admitting all this, it is still true that here is a question of 
policy which is of supreme importance to every citizen-in the 
United States: Shall the Congress at this juncture limit freedom 
of speecr, freedom of the press, and freedom of assemblage? 

I contend that such a policy is unwise and dangerous. This 
measure is called the “espionage” bill and is presumed to be 
intended to punish spies and conspirators and treacherous per- 
sons in our midst. But the very reason the activities of these 
persons are dangerous is because they are performed in stealth 
and secrecy. The spy once known and exposed is ro longer a 
menace. Once he is known for what he really is, the possibilities 
of his working harm are taken away. 

Now, shall we include in such a measure this section which 
compels darkness and secrecy at a time when, above all things, 
light is needed? Shall we say that the people are not to be 
trusted with full knowledge of the conduct of their own Govern- 
ment? While certain military information may well be with- 
held because of its possible benefits to our enemy, I am abso- 
lutely opposed to a provision which would include many other 
things beside military informaton. I want to see this section 
stricken out or trimmed to the bone of military news, for there 
never was a time when full knowledge of the conduct of gov- 
ernment was more needed by Americans than to-day. 

Men have been afraid of the light in the past but always it 
has been proven that light is the best disinfectant and the best 
policeman. Scientists agree that the germs of tuberculosis and 
yellow fever can not live in the sunlight. It is equally true that 
the germs of treason and treachery can not live in the sun- 
light. If you will turn on the light, you will find that there is 
red blood enough in America to withstand any disease that may 
assail it in this hour of peril. [Applause.] 

I have been interested in reading in Knight’s History of Eng- 
land a recital of the struggle necessary before street lamps 
could be erected in the streets of London. When the attempt 
was made, in the sixteenth century, every imaginable catastro- 
phe was foretold. Then, in 1807, when the effort was made to 
substitute gas lights for oil lamps the battle had to be fought 
over again. Men said it would mean the destruction of the 


whale-oil industry as well as many other industries dependent 
on the oil-lighting system. But the advocates for more and 
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better light won, and Knight in e the victory uses this 
significant statement: 

These adventurers in nant ee mar more for the prevention of crime than 
the Government had done 

Why should we.now attempt ge cloak any activity of this 
Government in darkness. Should we not rather adopt the pol- 
icy of full and free publicity, trusting the American people 
when they are fully informed to act in wise and patriotic 
fashion? That attitude would look vastly better in a measure 
to deal with spies and those who love darkness because their 
deeds are. evil. 

But, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, there is an- 
other issue involved in this controversy. We have talked much 
of mobilization during the past few weeks. We have said that 
America and all her resources are to be mobilized for the con- 
duct of this war. We have passed the Army bill for the mobili- 
zation of our fighting force. We have passed the bond bill for 
the mobilization of a stupendous sum of money. But equally 
as important as these is the mobilization of publie opinion. 
The mind and heart and conscience of the American citizenship 
must be brought to bear unitedly upon this great conflict and its 
possibilities. 

That can not be done unless the people know and understand 
exactly what is going on in the departments of their Govern- 
ment. Public opinion can not be sane and wholesome and effec- 
tive unless the facts are known and full freedom given to 
discuss and argue and criticize. The kind of unity that comes 
from ignorance of the truth and inability to fully consider it is 
a fraudulent unity sure to end in danger and disaster. 

I am not coneerned about the rights of the newspapers, but 
I am concerned in the rights of the people to free speech and 
free utterance and neither is possible if freedom of the press 
is destroyed or unduly restricted. I am sure that undue inter- 
ference with the rights of free press and free speech will be 
the greatest possible barrier to a mobilization of public opinion 
in this country. It is natural for any person to be suspicious of 
the hidden and the secret. The very fact that any thing is 
kept shrouded in darkness gives reason for doubts and mis- 
givings. If we desire a united and invincible public opinion 
in America, we must make sure that we do not prevent knowl- 
edge being given to the people who must make up the public 
opinion. 


Mr. Speaker, let us make every true American a guardian of 
American interests by giving him the truth, upon which to base 
patriotic and efficient action. Merchants used to close their 
shutters at night and put out the lights in the belief that such 
action would prevent the depredations of marauders. But they 
found instead that burglars worked all the more securely behind 
such screens and in such darkness. Now business men find it 
safer to leave all lights birning at night, with windows unshut- 
tered. Then every passer-by becomes a watchman and helps 
protect the property from those who would steal or destroy. 

I have listened to gentlemen who declared that any effort 
by those who advocated the principle of universal service in the 
Army bill to defend free speech and free press is inconsistent. 
I contend, rather, that it is the truest consistency, and that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] is abolutely consistent 
when he favors both, as he has just done. 

We stand on the fundamental principle that every citizen 
owes a sacred obligation to serve his country. It is not a mat- 
ter of choice but of obligation. The Government, representing 
all the people, must decide what the service shall be. But the 
very fact that that Government, as the agent of all the people, 
shall have that power carries with it the obligation that the 
Government shall work only in the open, so that its creator, the 
people, shall know and understand every action taken, I am 
not afraid of centralized power as long as the people remain 
master of those who use the power. And if they are to remain 
master they must be enlightened and possessed of full knowl- 
edge, else they have no way of forming wise and intelligent 
judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, let us trust the people. Let us provide more 
light instead of less. Over every place where public business of 
vital importance to the publie is transacted let us place the 
motto, “ Let there be light.” Instead of keeping proper public 
information from the people I believe we should establish an 
organized publicity bureau, whose entire duty would be to 
keep the people of America informed of the conduct of this 
Government in every detail, except only those military facts, 
possession of which might be of help to the enemy, 

The people are not afraid of even bitter facts and they 
have the right to know both good news and bad as the progress 
of this war continues. They know, and this Congress should 


know as well, that it is the “truth which alone can make men 


1 

Mr. WEBB. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], a member of the committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there is no opportunity within the limits of the time assigned 
me to discuss the constitutionality of this section. I shall con- 
tent myself by saying that I have no doubt of its constitution- 
ality. I think those gentlemen who talk about the unconstitu- 
tionality of this provision are merely opposed to the policy of 
the law. They do not fear the law may be unconstitutional 
but do fear it may be constitutional, and those who violate it 
will not be protected by the Constitution. [Applause.] It 
strikes me as the most absurd thing of which I ever heard—and 
I have ‘heard some very absurd things since I have been a 
Member of this House—that because the editors are patriotic 
and are going to abide by a reasonable censorship they ought 
not therefore to be humiliated by having a law passed forbid- 
ding them to publish those things harmful to the country and 
helpful to the enemy. 


Carry that argument to its logical conclusion and you reach ` 


this situation: I take it that no Member intends to steal hogs— 
I am presuming, as I have no information [laughter]—and yet 
each of you live in a State that makes it a felony to steal hogs. 
Did I hear the gentleman from Missouri address me? 

Mr. MEEKER. No; I was talking to the gentleman beside me. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We live so near Missouri we had to pass 
that among our first statutes. [Laughter and applause.] 

Pao BORLAND. And the gentleman expected to get his hogs 
ck? 

Mr. CARAWAY. We never would have had them to get back 
if we had neglected passing this statute. , 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman was born in Missouri 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; I have told the gentleman that I 
was born in Missouri, but I left there whén I was 6 weeks 
old. I would have gone sooner if I had realized where I was. 
[Laughter.] I was not a precocious child. [Laughter.] But 
the thing I was trying to say is that the newspapers take the 
position that they ought to be above the law, because they 
intend to be patriotic. That was the argument made by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] a moment ago, that to 
keep this section in the bill would be impugning the motives of 
the newspapers. It is no more an imputation against their 
patriotism than it is against all of us to put in the bill that 
you shall not communicate information hurtful to this country 
and helpful to the enemy. But I started to say each of you Jive 
in a State where hog stealing is a felony, and yet I hardly think 
you look upon that law as a reflection on yourself. 

What is the difference and what came over the spirit of your 
dreams so suddenly? One of the gentlemen who moved to 
strike out the provision was in the committee one day only, and 
that was the day we agreed to this section. The other gentle- 
man who said that the committee ought to be a committee on 
punctuation was there a part of one day, and he it was that 
wanted to put in a comma where somebody else had put a 
semicolon. [Laughter.] 

What is the use of deceiving yourselves, gentlemen; and why 
shed so many tears over the freedom of the press and talk 
about the newspaper editors’ patriotism being impugned by this 
proposed law? If your arguments were sound, the other provi- 
sions of the bill impute a lack of patriotism and a lack of honor 
to every citizen under the fiag, because the bill forbids everyone 
giving hurtful information to our enemies. If your argument is 
sound and should prevail here, we ought to wipe off our statute 
books all criminal laws, because a law against murder would be 
an imputation against the peaceable citizenship of the country 
who need no law to keep them from committing murder. You 
ean not be consistent if you say this section imputes bad and 
disloyal motives to newspaper editors and does not impugn the 
motives of everyone else, and therefore you will exempt froni its 
operations the newspapers. 

You gentlemen who have so ardently defended the newspapers 
say that there are things newspapers should not and will not 
publish. I am going to say this, that no honest newspaper 
editor who is willing to abide by a reasonable censorship, a 
reasonable restraint of his liberty to publish those things help- 
ful to the enemy and hurtful to the country, is going to object 
to a law that says that those who are not willing shall be com- 
pelled to do so. I say, with all due deference to you gentlemen 
who differ with me, that newspapers denouncing this proposed 
law is the strongest argument that has been offered for its 
passage, because if they do not intend to publish those things 
which in the judgment of the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy in a time of war may be hurtful to us, why do they 
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object to this law which merely seeks to prevent its being done? 
As I said before, we have laws on the statute books against 
larceny and against murder, and yet nobody has heard honest 
people complaining that these laws are a reflection on them 
because these laws say they shall not steal and shall not com- 
mit murder. How any newspaper man who is willing to be 
patriotic and preserve the secrets of his country should object 
to a law that says if others do not do it they shall be punished 
is more than I can understand. It is not consistent. 

It comes with special bad grace from the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] to talk about the patriotic impuises of 
the newspaper men, that they ought not to be subject to a law 
like this because it imputes to them a lack of patriotism, when 
a week ago he appealed to us to deny to the patriotic American 
citizens an opportunity to volunteer as soldiers but to take 
them by conscription, Certainly it is as much a reflection on the 
manhood of this country to deny them this privilege and to 
draft them into the Army as it is on the newspapers to say 
we are going by law to prevent them publishing those things 
thought to be helpful to our enemies and hurtful to our own 
country to have published. 

Mr. IGOR. Perhaps the press wants to volunteer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They want to volunteer advice, and much of 
that is often hurtful and untrustworthy. I do not understand 
the attitude of gentlemen who take the position that we should 
take from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 young men by draft—and I am 
not complaining of that law, for I voted for it—take them by 
force if necessary and send them out on the firing line to de- 
fend our country and then expose them to needless perils by 
giving advance information as to their number, equipment, and 
things helpful to their enemy by permitting such things to be 
published to the world. I say that the newspaper that wants to 
give that sort of information and objects to a law forbidding it 
doing so, and threatens to disobey such a law if enacted, is 
bordering dangerously near to treason. If you are going to com- 
pel the young men of this country to offer their lives as a 
sacrifice and bare their breasts to death in the forefront of bat- 
tle, if you are going to expose them to all the perils incident to 
war, why, in the name of God, are you not willing to give to 
them what protection that may come to them by preventing 
newspapers or anyone else from advising the enemy and giving 
him information that will make our boys’ position more perilous 
and our country less safe and secure? [Applause.] How can 
you reconcile your attitude, gentlemen, in voting to send young 
men by draft to the front and then, merely because some news- 
paper published in your district is opposed to being regulated, 
come here, and by your vote seek to deny those young men that 
protection that comes by having the secrets of the military de- 
partment kept from the enemy? Can you afford to do it? 
Would you be willing that a newspaper should publish any- 
thing through which any young man sent by law to the front 
should lose his life by reason of the information so published? 
Can you pay that price? We all know who read history at all 
that the campaigns of the Civil War were destroyed almost in 
every instance by newspapers. 

Newspaper correspondents went with every army, and as 
a consequence we had political generals and we fought political 
campaigns, and there are thousands upon thousands of un- 
marked, graves in this country between this city and the 
capital of the Confederacy that were dug by correspondents’ 
pens. Can you afford to say that because newspapers want 
to be permitted to demonstrate théir patriotism and abuse 
those who seek to compel a reasonable observance of our coun- 
try’s requirements you are going to let them go without any 
restriction in order that they, perchance, may speak well of 
you? The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] in- 
sists there is some kind of censorship now, and the only ob- 
jection he seemed to have to it is that some man named 
Price has been appointed to a place of power in it. I do not 
know anything about that, If what I have read of Price be 
true, I certainly should regret it if he has been appointed on 
any board of censors; then how much better is it to have a law 
which defines these things about which regulations may be 
made, so that everyone may know what is forbidden, than to 
give to irresponsible persons the power to censor every bit of 
the news that goes to the people of this country of the armies 
on the European battle front. I would rather have a respon- 
sible head than to have an irresponsible censorship, and if you 
do not object to regulation you can not afford to vote to strike 
out section 4. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky IMr. SHERLEY]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire now to dis- 
cuss the merits of the bill, but I do desire to state for the in- 
formation of the House that I have within less than three 


minutes talked with Mr. Cree]. He advises me that Mr. Price 
has not been given and will not be given any position in con- 
nection with the existing censorship, nor, so far as he knows, 
touching any other censorship board that may be created. I 
say that because I think it is due to the House in view of what 
has been said, in order that a personal equation may not be 
brought into this discussion. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND— 

How can I speak thee, or thy parer express, 
Thou god of our idolatry, the Press? 

A fountain at which drink the good and wise, 
Or an ever-bubbling spring of endless lies; 

Like Eden's dread probationary tree, 

Knowledge of good and evil is of thee. 

Our fathers of the Constitution wisely provided for the free- 
dom of the press. Jefferson has said, as the Speaker reminds 
us, that a government without newspapers is worse than news- 
papers without government. Yet we must recollect that the 
clause of the Constitution giving freedom of the press, like all 
other provisions for liberty in that document, does not mean 
license. It is coupled in the same clause with the provision 
for freedom of speech, and if one section of this bill which re- 
stricts freedom of speech and communication is in violation of 
the Constitution the other is. Section 4 can no more infringe 
upon that provision of the Constitution than the other sections 
relating to the communication of information injurious to the 
Government by anyone. I want to say, gentlemen, that in the 
eight years in which I have served in this House I have had 
my full share of newspaper criticism. I have never found it 
necessary in that time to rise to a question of personal privilege, 
nor to attack nor comment upon the statement of any newspaper 
in regard to public affairs. I think it is one of the most valu- 
able privileges of the American public life that public men are 
subject to that criticism, and I would not want to see it taken 
away, 

I realize also very fully that the newspapers in the last few 
days or in the last few weeks during this emergéncy have placed 
upon themselyes a most remarkable as well as a most high-minded 
patriotism in the matter of censorship to which they have volun- 
tarlly submitted. I know of many cases—not many, but I 
know of enough—where facts of great value to the Government 
have been within the knowledge of the newspaper correspond- 
ents, and they knew that they were not to publish them and 
did not publish them. That is true to-day. I could give an 
instance to-day within my own knowledge of facts within the 
knowledge of newspapers which might be injurious if published 
and which the press has refrained from mentioning. But, as the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], a member of the 
committee, says, laws are not made for those high-minded men 
who voluntarily obey the law, and laws are not made for those 
high-minded and reputable newspapers which voluntarily submit 
to a censorship. I can not see how that class of newspapers 
ean object to the restraining force of law against a totally dif- 
ferent class. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes, if I have the time. I have not much, 
but I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I was going to ask the gentleman if be- 
tween enumerated subjects the discussion of which may be 
prohibited and the elimination of all of section 4 the gentleman 
has any choice if that clternative were presented to him? 

Mr. BORLAND. If that alternative were presented, I will 
say quickly to my friend I would choose the enumeration rather 
than the elimination of the section, but I do not think the 
enumeration would be feasible at this time. It seems to me 
that this provision bears so little disadvantage upon the news- 
papers, as compared with a real censorship, that it can not be 
attacked successfully on that ground. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk be read in my time, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, DEMPSEY : Page 36, lines 1 to 9, inclusive, 
after the word “war,” in line 3, strike out the rest of the line and 
all of line 4; after the word “ which,” in line 7, strike out the words 
“in his judgment”; after the word “enemy,” in line 8, insert “is 
hereby prohibited"; and strike ont the first three words in line 9, 
“any such prohibition,” and insert in place thereof this section.” 


Mr. DYER. -Mr. Speaker, can we have the section reported 
as it would read if amended as proposed by the gentleman, if 
that were agreed to? i 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. I only want to speak for a moment, and I 
am perfectly willing. > : 
The Clerk read as follows: 


During any national emergency resulting from a war to which the 
United. States is a party, or from threat of such a war, the publishing 
or communicating of, or the attempt to publish or communicate, any 
information relating to the national defense which is of such character 
that it is or might be useful to the 1 hereby. prohibited. Who- 
ever 1 8 8 any such prohibition shall punished by a fine of not 
more than— 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I do not care 
to nor shall-I attempt to discuss the merits of this section. I 
did that this morning, so far as I cared to do so. I only want 
to address myself to the proposition of the amendment. I said 
this morning, and I repeat now, I, belieye that I will vote 
against this section when it comes up; but if it is to prevail, 
I do not think that the decision whether certain acts constitute 
a crime should be left to the discretion of any one man. I think 
what are crimes should be fixed and defined by the proper legis- 
lative body, and that whether a crime has been committed 
should be a matter to be determined in the usual manner and 
by the usual tribunals. Now, since I spoke this morning, the 
chairman of the committee has offered an amendment which, 
I will admit, is more acceptable than the provision in the 
printed bill. 3 

The amendment provides that the President may by proclama- 
tion declare certain things to be prohibited. He shall enumerate, 
in other words. Now, that is less objectionable, because then the 
public are advised what are crimes and when they are commit- 
ting crimes, but I think that is objectionable in this way: It 
does not allow Congress to define crimes. We are the lawmaking 
power, and we are giving to the Executive the power to deter- 
mine, sometimes in advance, that something shall be a crime— 
some unenumerated, some speculative, some uncertain, some 
problematical thing—which we can only guess at now. This 
proposition should stand here fully upon its own basis, and if it 
is a crime to communicate things which may be of benefit to 
the enemy that should be prohibited and be prohibited by the 
lawmaking power. We should not say that at some future time 
some officer, no matter who he may be, may determine that cer- 
tain. things shall be crimes and those things be punished. The 
discretion resides with us, and we might not at all agree with 
this officer, however elevated his position, in what he considers 
to be a crime. It was well pointed out by the minority leader 
that the very thing that he might consider to be inadvisable and 
even criminal we might as a body, in the patriotic exercise of our 
discretion, believe to be the things which should be encouraged 
instead of being prohibited. Gentlemen, I thank you. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. I understand the amendment which has 
been offered and reported is pending? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]? r 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. é 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; it is at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand it has been reported and is 
pending, offered as a substitute, I suppose, to the amendment of 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not understand 
it that way. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCormick]. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, I offer this as a substitute 
for the pending amendment and ask that it be read in my 
time. I will only speak for a moment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MCCORMICK : Page 36, section 4, strike out 
all of line 7 and all of line 8 up to and including the words “to the 
enemy ” and substitute the following: “ Movements, numbers, descrip- 
tion, or disposition of any armed force, ship, aircraft, or war material of 
the United States, or with respect to the plans for the conduct of any 
naval or military operations, or with respect to any work or measures 
undertaken for or conducted with or intended for the fortification or 
defense of any place prior to the publication or communication of such 
facts by the Government directly or by its authority.” 

Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. Speaker, the issue before the House 
on section 4 apparently will resolve itself into three distinct 
parts: First, whether the House shall prefer to uphold the prin- 
ciple of the section as originally drawn or the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess]; or, second, 
whether, as seems more probable at this juncture, it shall decide 
to strike out all of section 4; or, third, whether it shall adopt 
the principle embodied in the amendment which I have offered, 
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Let me disclaim actual authorship of this amendment. It is 
based on the amended bill in the Senate, and is the handiwork 
of others beside myself. The question is whether there shall be 
no censorship of publication or whether matters which may be 
published and therefore discussed shall be entirely within the 
discretion of the Executive, or whether Congress shall try at 
least to enumerate subjects regarding which publication may be 
prohibited. And before I conclude I confess frankly that enu- 
meration can not be exact; that if objection were made to this 
amendment that it did not exactly cover the ground the objec- 
tion would be sound. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is familiar, I presume, with 
the fact that in the original bill, introduced in the last Congress, 
prepared by the department, this section followed the plan sug- 
gested by the gentleman of enumerating certain things. So it 


is really the plan approved by the department, and what is in 


this bill really never has had the approval of the department. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Well, one might say a physician pre- 
scribed infinitesimal doses of strychnine, but that the gentleman 
would have the patient consume a tomato can full of it. There 
is_a difference. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman’s enumeration does not in- 
clude the sailing of merchant vessels, information concerning 
which might be very useful to the enemy. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Ships, without qualification. 

Mr. PLATT. That is so worded that it seems to refer to public 
ships only. 

Mr. McCORMICK, I think not; but I have expressly dis- 
claimed infallibility for the text of this amendment; but if the 
House were to consider it seriously I should say that Members 
of more experience than I should essay to make the enumera- 
tion more perfect than that which is herein contained. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, lacking one year of a century 
and a quarter, we are attempting for the first time to amend and 
extend the neutrality laws that have been declared by eminent 
writers on international law to be the greatest contribution to 
public law that the United States has given to the civilized 
world. The clause under consideration involves, as I consider 
it, not only the liberty of the press but the liberty of the people. 

War has been on, or diniomatic relations have been broken 
off, for more than a month, and yet we find the press, regard- 
less of the attitude which they took prior to the severance of 
diplomatic relations, loyally supporting the Government. Papers 
printed in the German language that prior to the war or the 
severance of diplomatic relations took decided stand in favor 
of our keeping out of the foreign embroglio have in editorial 
expressions since, and many times, stated they intend to give 
loyal support to the Government. 


.The objection to this provision does not lie necessarily in the 
abuse that may result from its enactment. We can agree that 
in its enforcement it may not be abused, but the objection that 
I have, and a serious objection, is the fear of the offending that 
will be created in the minds of all the newspaper publishers of 
the country that if it is enacted they may incur the displeasure 
of censors, and, more, be guilty of a crime. That can result only 
in throttling the freedom of the press, which is essential to the 
maintenance of our liberty. Before we do that, there should 
be some showing made on the part of members of the committee 
that such plenary power is needed. Not an instance has been 
cited by any member of the committee that calls for an abridgment 
of the constitutional inhibition inserted shortly after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution to make the Constitution secure in the 
faith of the States which had adopted it; that one thing above 
all others should not be infringed, and that is the inviolability 
of the freedom of discussion by the press. 

But this law as it is written seeks to apply not only to the 
present emergency but seeks to extend through all time; and 
I for one am unwilling to surrender even the amended form, as 
suggested by the chairman of the committee, to some one who 
may be such an autocrat as will rule this country with such a 
power that the people will not know the exact conditions that 
are existing in time of war. During all our previous wars, in 
the Civil War when feeling ran high on both sides in the border 
States, the press was not muzzled by fear of offending any auto- 
cratic censor in publishing criticisms on the conduct of the war; 
and I believe such an enactment now is fraught with danger 
to the free exercise of our liberty. . ! 72 
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Why, if you look at the practical side, you will agree there is 
no possibility at the present time, under existing discontinuance 
of wireless communication and the cutting of cables with Ger- 
many, that any information inimical to the country's welfare 
“an reach the enemy. Therefore, I submit, what is the need at 
this time of curbing the freedom of the press, the press of the 
public and the peaple, by adopting something that has not been 
shown as necessary up to the present time. 

Mr. PLATT. How does the gentleman know that all the pos- 
sibilities of communicating by wireless have been shut off? 

Mr. STAFFORD. By the reading of the public press imme- 
diately following the breaking of diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, when it was acknowledged that Germany was without 
any information as to the ground upon which the diplomatic 
relations were broken off for more than two weeks. And I know 
that, so far as information concerning submarine warfare is 
concerned, Great Britain is so potential in controlling the news 
as to submarine warfare that we have been deprived not only of 
the true facts but the facts have been misrepresented, in order 
to mislead not only the people of Great Britain but the people 
of the United States as to the destructive character of the Ger- 
man submarine warfare. ‘This may be justified on the ground 
that the information may be useful to the enemy, but we want 
no such policy of restricted and untruthful news. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. May I ask the gentleman if I can possibly 
have 10 minutes? 

Mr. GARD. I have no authority other than that delegated to 
me by the chairman, but I think we can take care of the gentie- 
man. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Very well. Relying on that, I will try to get 
through in tess than 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
recognized fer 10 minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, it would be audacious in me 


gentleman from Texas is 


to undertake the discussion of a constitutional question. I am 


not a lawyer. I do not view things through a lawxer's eye. 


But I have repeatedly read the Constitution, and I have re- 
cently read and reread the 10 amendments to the Constitution, | 
which say, among other wise things, that Congress shall make 


no law abridging the right of free speech and the freedom of 
the press. They do not say that Congress shall make some law 
or some sort of law, but they say Congress shall make no law 
abridging the right of free speech and the freedom of the 
press—no law whatever. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have talked with some of my friends 
here to-day about this bill, exchanging views, and I have 
found that some of them who went down with me to defeat 
last week in the support of the principle of a volunteer army, 
but whe are naturally and instinctively opposed to any such 
abridgment of the right of free speech and the freedom of 
the press were yet strongly tempted, so they said, to punish 
the press because of its inconsistent attitude. You have al- 
ready had pointed out to you several times by the Speaker and 
other gentlemen in a forceful way how the press, less than 10 
days ago, was raving almost in its demands that the Congress 
of the United States, no matter what individual Members might 
think, must abandon its views, abase this body, and abdicate 
its dignity as a coordinate branch of the Government, and do 
what it was commanded to do. I felt a little sore myself be- 
cause of the position of the newspapers, but I can not yield 
to the temptation to punish anybody if that involves the 
abandonment of a serious and lifelong conviction, as my belief 
in the first amendment to the Constitution is, and I think it is. 
perhaps, the most important of all the sections in that docu- 
ment. The press is right in this demand for unabridged freedom 
to publish. 

If we do abandon free speech, if we do abridge the froedom 
of the press, we strike at the very fundamentals of free gov- 
ernment; and, Mr, Speaker, too many blows have already deen 
aimed in that direction. Let us adopt the policy of universal 
military service; let us militarize this Government, and then 
deprive the press of the freedom of publishing its views and 
reaching the public in that way, and deprive the individual citi- 
zen of the right of agitation and the expression of his views, 
and the way will have been made plain and easy for some despot 
of the future. 

It is too great a danger. We are fixing political policies that 
will probably endure in our country. We have virtually agreed 
to a military policy which, I believe, is full of danger, burt 
which I am now convinced will be the policy of the future. 1 
know that it is the project that military men have had in their 


minds for years past. I have talked it over with them. 
I know their view on that question, and while I want to leave 
to the press all the freedom of publication that is possible, I 
think its ways should be amended in many particulars, 

My friend from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] was telling me this 
morning of a conversation that he had yesterday with a dis- 

editor of an eastern newspaper, who complained bit- 
terly about this bill and denounced it and said it should not 
pass; that it was a blow at the liberties of the people. 

My Kansas friend suggested to him that the press was not 
fair on this question, as well as on many others. because they 
gave only one side of a controverted question in Congress; and 
he asked the editor to compare the conduct of the American 
papers with those of Great Britain, which in all the heated 
debates in that country over the question of conscription fairty, 
and from day to day, presented both sides of it and the argu- 
ments made by both the opponents and proponents of the meas- 
ure. The New York editor—there, unwittingly, I am giving his 
location, which I did not intend to do, and I will say “ the eaitor 
of this eastern newspaper —said. “Yes; the newspapers of 
the two countries are run on a different policy. Ours are run 
chiefly for the purpose of propaganda, of promoting some par- 
ticular object. They are run for the purpose of molding public 
opinion ”—that was his exact phrase—‘ while the papers of 
Great Britain undertake to publish the news and give both sides 
of a controverted question.” I hope that some newspapers in 
this country some time will undertake to give us publications 
on that model, giving us the news, and telling both sides of ques- 
tions, and leaving to American citizens the privilege of making 


| up their minds on those questions. 


Now, I want to say a word about the censorship. A few days 
ago I had the pleasure of meeting an official of this Govern- 
ment, an official belonging to one of the military branches, and he 
was discussing the question of the censorship. He was heartily 
in favor of it. He had been selected for service in connection 
with it, representing one branch of the military service. He 
said, “I think that the model censorship was that conducted 
by Maj. Blank at Blank during the Spanish-American War. His 
idea of censorship was to suppress everything, and it was his 
invariable rule when documents, letters, papers, or anything else 
came into his hands to pigeonhole everything.” He did not 
censor it. His censorship was not intelligent. He disobeyed the 
orders that had put him there, because a censorship, as I under- 
stand it, involves discretion as to what should not go through, 
what might give aid and comfort to the enemy, and what is harm- 
less and necessary in the general conduct of business and the 
spread of information which the people are entitled to. I sug- 
gested to him that that man ought to have been court-martialed 
for disobedience of orders or dismissed from the service for 
stupidity. 

I know of but one case parallel to his. A friend of mine who 
visited Russia a few years ago told me that when he got to the 
border books that he had taken along to entertain himself on 
the road were taken away, and when they were returned after 
a few days pages here and there were blacked out so that they 
could not be read. 

He had a copy of an illustrated London newspaper, which 
was taken from him, and when brought back to him the whole 
of the last page had been blacked out so that it was impos- 
sible to decipher a single word. It piqued his curiosity. He 
fixed in his memory the date of the paper, and when he got 
back to a free country he bought a copy of that paper and 
found that the last page was a huge advertisement which said 
that the Czar of all the Russias used Pears soap. [Laughter.] 
Now, that is on a par with the intelligence of the censorship 
that will be conducted in this country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman yields back a 
minute and a half of his 10 minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the proceedings 
which took place in the Chamber to-day when the French com- 
mission visited the House may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to insert in the Record the matter in- 
dicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LaGvarpra] one minute. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, it has been said by many 
of the gentlemen on the committee that the newspapers in my 
city, New York, were under a misapprehension, and that they 
had in mind the original bill. I want to say that all of the 
papers of New York City, and y the New York Ameri- 
ean and Eyening Journal, haye in the last three days, both 
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editorially and-in their news columns, presented fairly and 
accurately the bill as presented by the committee and now 


under discussion. The people understand the bill and know of 
the changes made by the committee. The New York Journal 
and American, and the papers published by Mr. Hearst throughout 
the country; have asked for expressions from their readers on 
the bill, and the response has been that in three days 600,000 
citizens have signed a petition protesting against this measure, 


which I have this day formally presented to this House. [Ap-~ 
plause.] 4 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 


gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am 
not only in favor of striking this section out of the bill but I 
believe this Government should make a request, if not a demand, 
upon our allies that the system of censorship now exercised 
and that has been exercised by them should be removed. If 
the censorship that has been exercised has worked well in 
Europe, I am quite sure that it will not work well in the United 
States. That it has been a failure in Europe was voiced in 
the House of Commons day before yesterday, when it was said 
by one high in authority that England had made a great mis- 
take in censoring the press and keeping the facts away from 
the people, and that in his opinion the people should be taken 
into the confidence of the Government. I believe that in this 
country. of ours that will be demanded. I believe we should 
not only know what is going on with reference to our own 
country, in so far as the facts are concerned in which the public 
are all alike interested, but that we should also know what is 
going on over on the other side with reference to the armies 
of the allies. If that had been the rule. we would not be in the 
dark to-day as to whether the war in Russia is at an end, If 
that had been the rule, the conditions would not have prevailed 
as have been cited, that the Russian soldiers had been battling 
on their front for a year before they knew that England was 
even engaged in the war. If that had been the rule, we would 
not to-day be in the dark with reference to the financial condi- 
tion of Italy. If that had been the rule, we would not be in the 
dark to-day with reference to the exact condition prevailing 
throughout all the countries that are-now our allies. We would 
know whether the submarine is destroying an inconsiderable 
number of vessels, as was reported some weeks ago, or whether 
it is destroying vessels in such alarming proportions that the 
very existence of France and England is threatened and the 
safety of the United States seriously menaced, as reported 
to-day. 

And there is this thing that we should consider, that the 
American people are an independent people, boasting of their 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press since this Govern- 
ment was founded, and they will not easily submit to being kept 
in the dark. They feel that if they are furnishing the money 
to carry on this war they are entitled to know something of its 
conduct; and this law, innocent as it may appear, innocent as 
it may be intended except as to those who willfully commit 
crime, as such laws always have been in the past, will be an 
instrument of tyranny in the hands of tyrants: Gen. Grant 
in his memoirs says considerable with reference to the trouble 
that was caused by reason of this character of law from 1861 
to 1865. He says that at no time from the beginning of his 
generalship to the close of that war did he ever issue an order 
that a single private individual should be imprisoned, yet that 
a great portion of his time was occupied in releasing men from 
prison who, it was said, were imprisoned because of his orders, 
he having given no such orders. That will be the trouble with 
this law. 

Many of you tio doubt have read that volume entitled “ The 
American Bastile During the War of the Rebellion.” I wish 
that every Member of this Congress might read of the hard- 
ships, the trials, the cruelties innumerable heaped upon private 
individuals and citizens throughout this country. It is not so 
much the law as it is the abuse of that law. I believe we have 
now upon our statute books ample protection against infractions 
that may be committed by the press of the United States and 
which should be punished. They are liable to prosecution for 
treason; they are liable to prosecution in the same manner that 
a private individual is liable, and it occurs to me that unless 
what they publish is dangerously near or akin to treason they 
should have full liberty to exercise their own censorship as to 
the policy and judgment they employ in giving information to 
the public. As has been said upon this floor—and it strikes me 
as being a forceful argument—the American people, who are 
called upon not only to give of their billions for the prosecution 
of this war, but who will be called upon to give their millions 
in men, should know something of what is going on at the front: 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am unalterably opposed to 
the enactment of any law that will place in the hands of any 
man, no matter who he may be—President or what he may be— 
the power to say what constitutes a crime. If this section 
remains in the bill the President of the United States will have 
such power. What we need more than anything else is to have 
all the liberty of criticism that the people of the United States 
have a right to expect to enjoy, not only by individuals but 
through the press. What we need is to know every movement 
of the troops, whether they are being fed properly, whether 
they are being clothed properly, whether they are being given 
the accommodations they ought to have in the camp or in the 
fleld, and whether the war is being conducted as it should be 
conducted; whether the men in command are qualified to com- 
mand, and whether they are conducting their commands with 
wisdom or with unwisdom. Stich information as this ought to 
be in the possession of the people who fight the war and who 
pay the bills. But if this section is allowed to remain in the 
bill no such information will be permitted to be given to the 
American people. 

If we expect the confidence of the people and their enthusias- 
tic support in the conduct of the war, we must take them into 
the confidence of the Government. They are entitled to know 
what the Government is doing. The Government is made by 
the people and for the people. I do not believe it ought to be 
considered the people are made for the Government; that the 
Government should be supreme; that no person living in the 
land has the right to know what the Government is doing. 
Censorship to the extent provided for in this section of the 
bill is unjust. It is un-American; it is against freedom; and 
it is against the liberty for which we are fighting. While we 
are fighting to establish the democracy of the world, we ought 
not to do the thing that will establish autocracy in America. 
[Applause,] I know of nothing that we can do that will come 
more nearly to establishing an autocracy than the enactment of 
a law which places it within the power of the President of the 
United States to say what constitutes a crime. 

We are all ready to uphold the hands of the President in 
his conduct of the war, but we do not want to make the Presi- 
dent so far superior to every other ruler on earth that the 
people of the country over which he rules will be barred from 
the expression of opinion as to the character of the rule that he 
gives. [Applause.] 

The widest latitude should be given to the press to criticize 
graft, crooked contracts, extravagance in the conduct of the 
war, bad management of the Government, excessive expendi- 
tures in all lines, and every sort of criticism that will tend to 
let the administration know that it is not the only thing that 
lives on the American Continent. [Applause.] We want this 
war conducted successfully, and I believe it can not be success- 
fully conducted unless the people are given all the information 
that will lead them to the conclusion that the war is being 
fought with a singleness of purpose, that purpose being to de- 
velop that system of government not only in this country but 
throughout the world that means rule by the people. [Ap- 
plause.] ` 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, one of the dangers that faces people 
in time of war is that under stress of emergency we are apt to 
do things that will forfeit fundamental principles. We are in 
danger of sweeping away in an hour’s time institutions of a 
century’s building, which cost blood and treasure to establish. 
That situation is now presented here. One of the fundamental 
principles of our Government is that organic law which recog- 
nizes the absolute freedom of the press as well as of speech, to 
secure which I think the most heated debate in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, known as the Federal Convention, was con- 
ducted. At the very outset of our nationality this was the 
prime object of our aspiration as a Nation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like for the gentleman to define 
what the freedom of the press is under the Constitution, because 
it all hangs on that. Does that mean that there can be no 
restriction or limitation? 

Mr. FESS. In freedom of the press I do not mean what 
might be called the license to do anything you please without 
regard to the effect of it. That feature is not involved here. 
What I mean is that the individual who wants to say something, 
or the editor who wants to write, can exercise the freedom. 
to give what is in his mind with the understanding that he will 
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have to meet whatever punishment will come through his hav- 
ing violated any right the violation of which might be regarded 
as an injury to the public. Here the remedy is in prosecution 
and not in injunction. We now have our remedy against im- 
proper publication, but that is far from muzzling free speech, 
What I am concerned about is that we ought not to pass a law 
fixing a penalty for its violation without first deciding what 
the law is. We propose here to attach a heavy penalty for vio- 
lation of a law which is not yet defined. We here propose to 
give to an individual the power to say what the thing is to 
which that penalty must be applied. We certainly can not do 
that. There is no crime outside of statutory enactment, and to 
delegate its designation otherwise is extraconstitutional. ‘When 
I argue for the freedom of the press I do it not for the sake 
of the publishers; they may not deserve it. I am not speaking 
from the standpoint of the editor. If I were to follow sentiment 
instead of judgment I would most likely put on the muzzle, in 
view of the recent intolerance of the press on behalf of an inhu- 
man philosophy. I care nothing about that. I am speaking 
from the standpoint of the welfare of the country, upon the 
effect of abridging the freedom of the press, and its ultimate 
effect upon public opinion. I think to bridle the press in order 
to keep from the public facts that some one thinks ought not to 
be made public would be a remedy that is vastly worse than the 
disease that you are trying to cure. It is not too much informa- 
tion that hurts; it is the misinformation of a censored press 
that the country must avoid. What the country has the right 
to know is the true situation. There is no comment upon this 
need more powerful than that of Lord Beresford recently on 
the submarine situation. It is not the real situation England 
and America suffer from but the lack of true information 
touching the submarine that makes it a sensitive question both 
for England and America. We have the right to know the 
facts, and if you will prevent it through authority given to 
somebody to say that at this time my judgment suggests that it 
ought not to be uttered, it will be a dangerous step, because that 
judgment may be changed to-morrow and be different to-day 
from what it was yesterday. [Applause.] Judgment too fre- 
quently is shaped in the current of events, which is constantly 
changing. 

There is nothing so fallible as individual judgment, and it 
seems to me that what we ought to guard against is writing a 
law in a time of war that will be in total contravention to the 
very principle for which the Nation struggled long and hard, 
and which was set out as the very first and foremost of all the 
famous code of human rights under government. The freedom 
of speech and of the press stands as the real palladium of our 
liberties, and it was written in the organic law as fundamental. 
It is the first amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

If I had time it would be a delight to indicate the struggle 
in the constitutional convention between two schools of political 
thought. One school was led by Thomas Jefferson, although 
not in the convention, but through the man who represented 
him, Mr. Madison. He was the country's greatest exponent of 
liberty in government; hence his insistence upon a bill of rights 
as a part of the Constitution. The question came up whether 
this bill of rights demanded by the Jeffersonian school should 
be made a part of the Constitution or omitted entirely, There 
were those who contended that these rights should be written 
in the Constitution as a part of the instrument proper. Then 
another school insisted such a pronouncement had no place in 
a democracy or republic. Mr. Hamilton said there is no such 
thing as a bill of rights in a republic, because a bill of rights 
presupposes a king, the possessor of sovereign rights, giving 
rights to the people, and such rights as the people would not 
have unless the king gave them to the people. But in this 
country, he contended, the people are the sovereign power; and 
the bill of rights would be the people giving rights to the people, 
or the sovereign power conferring upon themselves rights which 
they already had, which would be inconsistent in a government 
by the people or in a republican form of government. 

This debate ran for several days. However, the contention 
was not whether the people should possess the rights afterwards 
written in the Bill of Rights, but simply whether these rights 
should be designated in the organic law to insure their enjoy- 
ment by the people. The Jeffersonians demanded them written 
in the covenant. The Hamiltonians resisted it as unnecessary. 
At last a compromise was reached. They agreed to omit the 
bill of rights as a part of the original instrument proper or as 
a fundamental part of the Constitution, but they made it 
specific that the States, upon their ratification, should suggest 
in the form of amendments what these rights should be. Al- 
most every State made suggestions, The sum total covered all 
the suggested rights. Consequently, the States recommended 


many amendments which were classified by the first session of 


Congress in 1791. 


As I now recall the historical facts, these amendments were 


classified under 12 heads by the First Congress and submitted, 
as any other amendment is submitted, to the people for ratifi- 
cation. Of the 12 thus voted on 10 were ratified, and thus 
became a part of the fundamental law of the land in 1791. 
Amongst those are the ones relating to freedom of speech and 
of the press and the right to worship God and the right to 
assemble and petition the Government. This inhibition of 
Congress to abridge the freedom of the press is not the very 
first by accident. It was even then regarded as of the highest 
importance. There were nine others that followed, every one to 
secure to the individual the right, without which it could not 
be secured, according to the Jeffersonian school of thought. 
Those 10 amendments, though not in the Constitution, are just 
as fundamentally a part of the Constitution as if they had been 
written in the fundamental law. I do not want in the heat of 
the excitement of war to wipe out to-day a right that has never 
been questioned but once in a serious vein of mind. In fact, I 
do not want to vote for any law that will abridge any of these 
rights. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it will not be out of place in this discussion to 
refresh our minds of one prior attempt to abridge the freedom 
of speech and the press, It was back in the Federalist régime, 
when the sedition law was enacted back in 1798. 

Under that law several persons were prosecuted; the most 
famous cases were Matthew Lyon and Thomas Cooper. Also 
four editors of four important papers were prosecuted—the 
Aurora, of Philadelphia; the Argus, of New York; the Chron- 
icle, of Boston; and the Examiner, of Richmond. 

The revulsion against this violation of the first amendment 
produced the famous Kentucky resolutions, written by Jefferson, 
and the Virginia resolutions, by Madison. 

It also led to the defeat of the Federalist Party by the Demo- 
erat or Jeffersonian school, which held absolute sway for 50 
years, save two interregnums of 4 years each. 

There is no passion in our nationality stronger than that 
which demands an untrammeled press and free speech. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a Member here who does not wish 
to give unstinted support to the Commander in Chief in time 
of war. This must not demand of us that we repudiate our 
most sacred fundamentals of democracy. 

This is especially true in a country that is governed by 
publie opinion. There is nothing sounder than a public opinion 
based upon facts, undisputed detail of the real situation. There 
is nothing more dangerous among us than a prejudiced public 
opinion, based upon ignorance of realities. What America de- 
mands and what we have a right to have is the real situation 
in this war. 

The suspicion, strongly supported by continued reversals of 
accounts on the European fronts and the submarine danger, 
arouses resentment in the American mind. This country will 
demand the truth, no matter whether favorable or otherwise, 
in order that it may provide for the worst. It demands to 
know the Russian situation, that it need not grope in the dark. 
If the censor becomes active in expurgation to withold the facts 
and it becomes known to our people, the problem will be 
vastly different from Europe. I shall therefore vote against 
this proposed bridling of the news in the conviction that it is 
not knowledge but the lack of it that will insure disaster. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Comstock]. 

Mr. COMSTOCK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I shall not take advantage of the opportunity I have to occupy 
even the five minutes of time allotted. I have not the vanity 
to believe that I will be able to say anything that has not 
already been better said upon either side of the question we 
are considering. I am not surprised that a painstaking and 
conscientious Committee on the Judiciary were perplexed and 
labored hard to agree on the bill which they now present. Upon 
the motion now pending I have had some doubt. As I understand 
the question, it is upon the motion to strike out the fourth sec- 
tion of Title I. I do not propose—and, in fact, it is unnecessary 
upon my part—to enlarge upon the general provisions of the 
bill; but I am clear upon this proposition, though I do not care, 
as I have in effect said, to use the time to give the processes by 
which I reached the conclusion, and will simply state the con- 
elusion; and, if I later see fit to extend my remarks, I hope 
to have the ordinary indulgence accorded to Members of the 
House to do so. Upon the question of the constitutionality of 
two provisions in this section I now have no doubt. I think 
that the section gives to the Chief Executive the power of legis- 
lation. That power can not be delegated by Congress: I think 
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there can be but one interpretation or one construction of the 
section. It permits him to determine what is a violation of the 
law and when that violation shall be punished. $ 

As to the other provision referred to, it abridges the freedom of 
the press—a right that has engaged the attention of statesmen 
for many years and up to this time held inviolable. I think there 
can be no question about that. I,do not mean by the expression 
freedom of ” to be understood as meaning unbridled 
license. I think there should always go along with tts interpreta- 
tion the spirit of the act, that there should be a certain decency 
and propriety in whatever may be written or spoken. In the 
laws of all of our States damages are awarded on account of 
any wrong occasioned by untruthful defamation either by a 
newspaper in a written article or by an individual in spoken 
words. We recognize that the same principle might by proper 
legislation be applied to the General Government, that it might 
have a right to shield itself from attack that might lend aid and 
comfort to the enemy. The basic principle of the question pre- 
sented is that it involves the invasion of a right which has been re- 
gurded ever since the Government was founded as a sacred right, 
the freedom of the press—not unbridled license but the right to 
do eertain things that are regarded as legitimate and honest and 
proper as matters of information to give to the people. I shall 
not discuss the matter, but simply express myself as favoring 
= motion to strike out this fourth section of Title I. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield the remaining portion of my time, if 
I may be permitted to do so, to the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. SCHALL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has one minute 
remaining. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr, Speaker, our forefathers came to this 
country to escape religious tyranny. They came here to enjoy 
free speech, they came to worship God as they chose, to carve 
out for themselves a future, and to conquer a wilderness. God 
was their common master and each was the equal of his brother. 


What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not broad-armed ports where, laughing at the storm, 
rich navies ride. 

No; men, high-minded men— 

Men who their duties know: 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain: 

These constitute a State. 


These must be the men who, intrusted with a nation's heri- 
tage, will defend our constitutional rights as well as our inter- 
national ones. Our Nation’s defense lies in its people's devotion 
to its free institutions, free speech, an unbridle* press, free wor- 
ship, and our public schools, from whose towers for 140 years 
the Stars and Stripes tell in what a spirit are reared our coming 
men. [Applause.] 

This question involves a principle deeper than the interest of 
this or that big newspaper. It digs to the root of every indi- 
vidual's right. Neither Congress nor the President has the right 
to deny or abridge the freedom of the press or the freedom of 
speech. We can not lightly lay aside constitutional limitations 
if we are to keep faith with ourselves and the charter of our 
liberties. 

A law which seeks to Russianize our land can not compensate 
in its temporary good effects for the lasting evil in its train. 
Too much has our Nation been kept in ignorance. The very 
spies within our borders, the potentates abroad, know more about 
our defenses, our plans, our weaknesses than the people of these 
United States know. Give our people the truth. Give them 
facts on which to base their conclusions and the idealism and 
judgment. of our Nation can be relied on to make right decisions. 

Military information, facts of importance, whose publication 
might advantage the enemy, these can be kept out of circulation 
without the passage of so drastic a regulation. The laws of 
silence in the brotherhood of the press, when invoked by neces- 
sity, are as the laws of the Medes and Persians. When pa- 
triotism is the motive for silence, surely no man believes that 
an instinet for scoops, a habit of purveying to the curious, could 
prevail over the humblest scribe. 

In a war that is so widely proclaimed to be a war for de- 
mocracy it would be a bad precedent to yield this dearly bought 
heritage. It is not in the genius of the American people to 
swallow statements because they are “ official,” to blindly make 
supreme sacrifices because some one tells them to. But if in 
the conduct of this war they are kept informed of its progress, 
its failures as well as its successes, its reverses as well as its 
advances, its efficient as well as its inefficient servants; if the 
pitiless light of publicity can seek out the wrongdoer, the specu- 
Jator, the human vulture who seeks to coin the tragedy of the 
human race by cheating and sharp practice, then they will press 


forward without need of spur. In their own breasts will they 
feel confidence toward the leaders charged with the conduct of 
the war. 

America is not made of the stuff that has to be coddled along 
with tales of winning to make her fight. Winning or losing, 
she will fight just the same. Only let her know. Tell her the 
truth. 

Free speech, free press, these are privileges too dear to be 
abandoned. The intelligence of the plain people of this country 
has always been reckoned with as a rating force in our 
Government. Why should we set ourselves up to throw away 
the policies of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, of all our 
forebears, and imitiate a system of treating the people as if 
they were children who could not be trusted, whose counsel and 
opinion no longer weigh aught in the seat of government? 
Freedom to criticize is the strongest corrective force in this 
country. When you destroy public opinion you shut the doors 
and windows and pull down the shades in our domestic temple 


and the free light and air of liberty no longer circulate. 


I am therefore opposed to the fourth section of this bill, which 
attempts to amend the Constitution and take the right from the 
people of free press, free speech, free worship, and I shall there- 
fore cast my vote to strike out this section. [Applausé.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rose]. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, after 
reading and considering section 4 of this bill I made up my mind 
that I could not vote for such a section containing such drastic 
provisions, I take it that in the provisions of section 4 
there are greater possibilities of injury to a certain class of 
people in the United States than any other legislation brought 
before the House at this session. It gives the right to the 
President of the United States, upon the publication by any 
person of anything which, in his judgment, would be useful to 
the enemy. to punish such person by a fine of $10,000 and im- 
prisonment. With respect to the provisions of this section, to 
prevent its passage in its present form, I offered an amendment; 
but I have learned sinee then that there have been amendments 
offered to cover the provisions which struck me as decidedly 
unfair. This section presumes disloyalty upon the part of the 
public press. In my judgment that is entirely unwarranted. 
There has not been a single instance brought to our attention 
in the discussion of this bill that would lead any of us to be- 
lieve that the press of this country has done anything less than 
it should do in order to help this Government in its great time 
of need. What has been done during this past week—our recep- 
tion to the great commissions of England and France—is a clear 
indication of the loyalty and patriotism of all of our people, 
and I submit that no one class of persons has done more to make 
the people of our Nation acquainted with the true conditions 
than the press of the country. I feel now that the time has 
come for us to assert our rights and not give any one man the 
right to say what ought to be a crime. There is not a section 
in this bill, save this one, which does not define the crime to be 
punished. In this the door is left wide open to one man, or a 
subordinate appointed by him, who has the right of determining 
whether or not the publication of anything is a crime, and even 
all the amendments which have been offered are not satisfactory, 
I believe now, to the Members of this House; and, therefore, I 
say, in all justice to ourselves and to the press of this country, 
that the only safety we have is to eliminate this section, and 
hence it is with great pleasure that I shall cast my vote in sup- 
port of the proposition offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. [Applause.] Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr, PLATT. Mr. Speaker, it seems a little remarkable to 
me that in one breath certain gentlemen in this House will de- 
nounce newspapers vigorously as having brought on this war, 
and even declare that the newspaper men ought to be put in 
the front rank, as if they were responsible for the war, and then 
in the next breath the same gentlemen get up here and defend 
the members of the press and say we must not pass any item 
in this bill that will hinder for a moment their publishing any 
facts or any alleged facts they want. and, goodness knows, many 
of them have at times published alleged facts. It seems to me 
there is a certain amount of inconsistency in that kind of talk. 
Personally I do not think, as a newspaper man, there is any 
serious objection to this section as proposed to be amended by 
the proposal of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess], though I may vote for further amendment. 


— a a 
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Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. PLATT. In just a moment. It seems to me that if the 
President is required in the case of war to proclaim that a 
certain class of facts shall not be published without authority— 
for instance, we will say, facts relating to the Army, or some- 
thing like that—the very fact that he has included that class 
of facts as not to be published without authority the news- 
papers can discuss under the authority of the proviso in this 
amendment. They can say that facts are being withheld in 
regard to this matter and that there must be something wrong 
or they would not be withheld. And they can get up such a 
hullabaloo about it that if there is anything in it the President 
will be compelled to modify his decree. I think the press has 
power enough to see that there will be no such serious abuse of 
the exercise of such Executive authority as given in this section. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I now yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. While Idonot sympathize with the statement that 
newspaper people ought to be put in the front rank, however I 
do sympathize with the statement that it is not the news- 
papers we are defending but the country we are defending in 
having what the newspapers can give them. 

Mr. PLATT, Some of the Members of this House apparently 
think the newspapers ought to have been prevented from pub- 
lishing any facts concerning American ships being sunk on 
the ocean. They think that the publication of those facts 
aroused public opinion and got the people in a frame of mind to 
resent the outrages that were put upon us. And they blame 
the newspapers for that. And then they turn around and want 
to defend the papers and say they should print any facts 
they want to. How they can reconcile both attitudes I do not 
understand. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think there is quite 
a distinction between criticizing the newspapers for a policy 
which they advocate and permitting them to publish any in- 
formation? 

Mr. PLATT. As nearly as I understand the attitude of some 
of the gentlemen here, they objected to the publishing of cer- 
tain information in the newspapers. 

Mr. MANN. I have heard of no such statement in the House 
during my service in the House. I have heard gentlemen criti- 
„cize the policy of the newspapers in advocating certain policies 
to be followed by the Government. It seems there is quite a 
difference between criticizing a paper for its policy and for pub- 
lishing information. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that is true. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is advocating a provision now 
under which, if it had been followed, the President could have 
forbade the newspapers publishing any information concerning 
the sinking of American vessels, because there was war threat- 
ened at that time. 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose he might possibly have done that, 
but the newspapers could turn right around and criticize that 
very fact. They could say that American ships were being 
sunk. 

Mr. MANN. No; they could not. 

Mr. PLATT, And that the President was suppressing that 
fact, 

Mr. MANN. 
pen for it. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not believe they could under this section, 
unless they gave some details as to the sinking that they got 
hold of in some way without authority. I think because of 
the fact that they were being prevented from publishing they 
could criticize. 

Mr. MANN. They could be criticized for publishing detaiis 
as to the sinking of vessels, but not the facts as to the vessels 
being sunk. It would be no actual information. It would be 
innuendo. 

Mr. PLATT. The criticism would accomplish what they 
were after. 

Mr. MANN. It certainly might. 

Mr. PLATT. I think there is another thing to be said. I 
believe some such section as this proposed to be amended by the 
gentleman from North Carolina would, to a certain extent, 
protect the smaller newspapers of the country, which do not 
have correspondents and do not have yachts scouring around 
the ocean looking for news, but must get their information from 
the news agencies. 

Mr. WEBB. It would protect the honest newspapers. 

Mr. PLATT. It would protect the honest newspapers and the 
smaller newspapers, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 


If they did, they could have been sent to the 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns this afternoon it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. Is 
there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


ESPIONAGE, 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT]. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, during the course of this debate 
I heard the amiable Speaker of the House say that he agreed 
with Thomas Jefferson in proclaiming that he would rather live 
in a country where there was no government and where there 
were newspapers than to live in a country where there was a 
government without newspapers. Of course no one would as- 
sume to contradict or refute any such assertion as that, par- 
ticularly when it was enunciated by Thomas Jefferson and 
supported by so eminent an authority as the Speaker of the 
House. But the question still remains: When you have both a 
Government and newspapers, then what is the best thing to be 
done under the circumstances? 

The proposition presented to this House in all this argument 
has been whether or not this measure is constitutional, and 
the questions have arisen on two theories. First, some gentle- 
men say that it is not constitutional, because it delegates power 
to the President which ought to rest affirmatively with the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of the United States. 
For myself, I confute and refute that proposition. The authori- 
ties in the United States reports are full of support of the con- 
tention that the legislative authorities, so far as the adminis- 
trative functions are concerned, can be and haye been delegated 
to the administrative authority. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission makes rules for railroads. The legislative power was 
granted by the House and the Senate, and yet we all know, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the rules that are made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, so far as the administrative 
functions are concerned, are themselves law and can not be 
disputed. 

The next contention is that this is not constitutional because 
it infringes upon the liberty and the freedom of the press. 
Now, basically we should determine, first, what is liberty of the 
press. Dg we mean that where there is a government and 
where there is a press that then the press, by reason of the 
words in the Constitution to the effect that there shall be no 
abridgment of that liberty, shall have the right to say and de- 
clare what it pleases, and when it pleases, and under all cir- 
cumstances? If that be liberty of the press, then all authority 
over the press is nowhere and can rest nowhere, 

But this bill declares that in cases of emergency, when the 
President of the United States shall declare that emergency 
by a proclamation to exist, then certain things shall be, as a 
matter of course, established, namely, that information which 
may be useful to the enemy shall be prohibited from being 
given, either by word of mouth by the individual or by the 
press itself. 

Now, speaking to the amendment of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess], who is the chairman of this great com- 
mittee, what does it declare? It declares that during a war in 
which the United States is engaged, or during a national emer- 
gency threatening war, the President is authorized from time 
to time to designate by proclamation the character of informa- 
tion concerning the national defense which in his opinion would 
be useful to the enemy, and that then and thereupon, after such 
proclamation of what he deems to be necessary in the way of 
prohibition, it shall be unlawful for any person to publish or 
communicate such information. 

Now, I ask the gentlemen who have been demanding the 
striking out of this fourth section what reasonable or just 
excuse 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. I ask for one minute more. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman one minute more, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized for one minute more. : 

Mr. DEWALT. I ask what reasonable or just demand could 
be made by a free and patriotic press, upon the people of this 
country, to say that after they had been given due notice, and 
when the President, acting for the defense of the whole Nation, 
by reason of his authority as President, proclaims that certain 
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things shall not be published when they, in deflance of such 
proclamation, say they will publish such information, I ask, 
Where is the justice in such a demand? g 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The objection I have is that 
the President may make a proclamation defining a crime and 
providing a punishment. I do not believe that the Congress can 
delegate such power. Does the gentleman? 

Mr. DEWALT. That is just where the gentleman, in my 
judgment, is incorrect as a basic proposition. If he will exam- 
ine the authorities all the way before the Milligan case and sub- 
sequent to the Milligan case, he will find that, after all, the legis- 
lative power has always been recognized to define in terms what 
a crime shall be, and then the regulations by which the punish- 
ment of that crime is to be enforced and the crime prohibited 
could be given to the executive authority. My contention as a 
lawyer is that this bill does nothing more than that. It legis- 
lates, prescribing what the crime shall be, and give: to the Exec- 
utive the power of enforcement and punishment and prohibition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has again expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of giving the 
President and the administration every reasonable support that 
this Congress can give to carry this war to an early and suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

We have been asked during the past few days to give to the 
President and the administrative officers autocratic powers 
that we would not have countenanced a few months ago giving to 
any man or to any few men. We are going to be asked in a few 
days to give to the heads of departments further autocratic 
powers. We are going to be asked to give to certain adminis- 
tration officers the right to set maximum and minimum prices 
on all food products and the right to conscript property, and I 
rather think that, to a large degree, that may be for the best 
interest of our people in the war. But I hold that the American 
people should reserve to themselves the right of free speech and 
the right of a free press. The right of free speech in matters 
pertaining to the conduct of the present war should not be dele- 
gated to the President. To do this would, in my judgment, be 
vital to the most sacred principles on which this Nation was 
founded. 

In this section the administration asks for the power to be 
given to the President to say what the newspaper shall or shall 
not publish, so far as question of facts pertaining to the national 
defense are concerned. It is true the proviso here recites that— 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or restrict any dis- 
cussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Government 
or its representatives or the publication of the same. 

But about the only thing that can be done under that language 
is to criticize the action of the administration without giving any 
facts on which the criticism may be based. If this section is put 
into effect, it will give the President practically the power to say 
to the press of the country just what the press shall publish. 
To-day there is a general opinion over the country that the people 
are not getting from the newspapers the true facts concerning 
the European war, that they are getting only the English-French 
favorable side of it; and I want to say that from what I have 
personally heard from some of the commissioners from France 
and from England during the past three days, I am led to believe 
that the people generally of our country do not truly understand 
and are not really being given to understand the seriousness of 
the present war. This war is not going to end in 30 or 60 days or 
in 6 months, as many of our people have been led to believe. 
The Imperial German Government is not going to be frightened 
into peace terms by our declaration of war against it. This 
must be hard fought to the end, and the indications are, as one 
of the leading commissioners said, that the war is more likely to 
last several years longer than to last but one year longer. 

There is no occasion nor need at this time for passing any 
legislation that will put into the hands of the President or into 
the hands of administrative officers the power to keep from 
the people the fullest information pertaining to the war and its 


conduct and progress. I believe that this section should be 
treated in the same way as the audacious request—that is the 
only proper term I can think of to characterize it—that was 
sent to this House by the Secretary of War in asking this 
Congress to appropriate $3,000,000,000 and turn it over carte 
blanche to the War Department. That request did not receive 
a single solitary vote in this House last week, and I believe 
the request for legislation of this character should not receive 
a single solitary vote. If the section is going to be passed in 
any form, it should be passed in a form that will specify the 
character of information and communications that are to be 
prohibited. It should under no circumstances be passed in its 
present un-American form, -As it stands, it states that it shall 
be unlawful to publish or communicate—communicate from per- 
son to person—any information relating to the national defense 
which, in the judgment of the President, is of such a character 
that it is or might be useful to the enemy. If the section is 
passed in its present form, it will not be the President’s judg- 
ment that will be exercised. It will be the judgment of some 
petty administrative officers. Administrative officers might 
hold that information regarding the treatment that soldiers 
were receiving in the Army, information regarding the condi- 
tion of clothing and food furnished to the soldiers, would be 
useful to the enemy, and that the publishing of that information 
would be prohibited. I trust that this section will not receive 
a single vote. It is not worthy of the vote of any thoughtful 
self-respecting citizen in this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MAGEE]. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote in favor of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
strike section 4 from the bill. I think that this section is 
within constitutional limitations, but any attempt at any time 
to restrict in any degree the freedom of speech or of the press 
is of such great importance that legislation to such end should 
receive the most careful consideration. If such need shall be 
deemed to exist, proposed legislation in relation thereto ought 
to be considered, in my judgment, in a separate bill. I do not 
think that it is practicable to so amend this section in the limited 
time for consideration here as to safeguard properly the rights 
of those who would be affected by such an enactment. Any 
act providing for severe punishment by fine or imprisonment 
should contain in clear and concise language what is prohibited 
by the act and the violation of which or any part thereof will 
be a crime. What is to be prohibited should be determined by 
the Congress, and there should be no judgment in the premises 
except its judgment. [Applause.] ; 

I appreciate that it will be a most difficult matter to state in 
the body of an act of this character all of the things which shall 
not be done, but those who may be affected by such an enact- 
ment are entitled to know what the law is and what will con- 
stitute a violation of the law, and the difficulty, however great, 
in framing such a law affords no excuse to the lawmaking body. 
If we are to legislate upon this most important subject, we 
are bound, in my judgment, to state without ambiguity and 
affirmatively in the act what will constitute a crime. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman yields back 
three minutes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. May I ask the gentleman a question before 
he surrenders the floor? 

Mr. MAGEE, Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Has the gentleman read in the New York 
daily papers an address delivered in that city last night by Mr. 
Pomeroy Burton, the manager of the London Daily Mail, in 
which he warns the American peopie not to make the mistake 
the English Government made in passing a bill of this charac- 
ter? 

Mr. MAGEE. I have not read that. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. + 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for 
the McCormick amendment, because, in my judgment, the re- 
strictions, even though in a constitutional sense only advisory, 
should be clearly set forth in the law enacted by the Congress. 
The Congress constitutes the legislative body, and the execu- 
tive department ought not to be permitted to make either laws 
or regulations equivalent to laws when the violation of any such 
mere regulation is to send a man to the penitentiary. 

We have been taught that this is a Government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, and yet, although the proposition 
here is to give to one man the right in effect to make a law 
that, if violated, will throw another into prison, gentlemen 
say, Pass it, pass it, as a matter of course.” Though some 
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‚gentlemen seem not to DEEA it, that, Mr. Speaker, is a 
most serious proposition. In some respects, perhaps in vital 
respects, this section is, in its possible ultimate consequences, 
as important to this Republic as was the resolution to declare 
war itself. This is true because in plain violation of the first 
amendment to the Constitution, which commands that Congress 
pass no law abridging the freedom of the press. This section 
4 would empower the President to prohibit the publishing 
or communicating of, or the attempting to publish or.communi- 
cate, any information relating to the national defense, which, 
in his judgment, is of such character that it is, or might be, 
useful to the enemy. 

Now, suppose that a man is arrested and haled to the bar of 
a United States court. The Government proves the publication, 
What has he published? Simply that the known sanitary con- 
ditions of a camp of United States troops, say, at Chickamauga, 
or elsewhere, are intolerable, as was sometimes the case during 
our other wars, and that, as a result, the whole force is de- 
moralized. Every voter in the United States ought to know 
that; but suppose that the President had prohibited the pub- 
lication of any information relating to the sanitary conditions 
of troops on the theory that it might be useful to the enemy. 
The defendant has published it in the utmost good faith, with 
a view only to helping his country. And yet he has no de- 
fense. It is impossible for him to make a defense. For though 
he be absolutely innocent of-wrongful intent the mere fact of 
the publication convicts him. Though the publication was of 
matters of public concern and was made from motives purely 
patriotic, he is denied any opportunity to be judged by the 
opinion of a jury as to the criminality of his act. The mere 
violation of the regulation may send him to a prison cell, though 
the publication was intended only to serve, and would serve, 
the best interests of the Nation. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not yield, as I have only 
five minutes, 

Mr. COX. I am with the gentleman 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I know the gentleman is a man 
of sound judgment, and I assumed, that he was right on this 
important question. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish, as does the gentleman from North Da- 
kota [Mr: Norton] to help in every honorable way to sustain 
the Government in carrying on this war. 

We can not be too often reminded that in all popular govern- 
ments a free press is of yital importance. This truth is foree- 
fully stated by one of the very greatest of American jurists, 
Justice Thomas M. Cooley, in his Constitutional Limitations, in 
which, referring to the first amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, he says: 

The first amendment to the Constitution of ‘the United States pro- 
vides, among other things, that Congress shall make no law abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press. The privilege which is thus 
protected against unfriendly legislation in Congress is almost uni- 
versally regarded not only as highly important but as being essential to 
the very existence and perpetuity of free government. 

Mark that language—" essential to the very existence and 
perpetuity of free government.” What could more powerfully 
bring home to us the importance of the bill we are now consid- 
ering? 

“ Congress,” says the Constitution, shall pass no law abridg- 
ing the freedom of the press,” and yet it is here proposed to 
turn over to the executive department—a department created 
by the Constitution not to make laws but only to execute them— 
the power to make regulations the violation of which, even 
with the most innocent of intentions, may send a man to the 
penitentiary. 

Mr. Speaker, I am clearly of the opinion that Congress is 
wholly without authority, in view of the first amendment to 
the Constitution, to turn over to one man the power to make 
such regulations as are suggested in section 4. I can not un- 
derstand where there is any opportunity for argument about 
this. There is nothing ambiguous in the language of the first 
amendment—nothing calling for interpretation except as the 
language was long ago interpreted and its meaning established. 
It is clear, explicit, and, what is equally important, it is manda- 
tory. The words are “shall” and“ no ”—“ shall make no laws 
abridging the freedom of the press.” The constitutional lib- 
erty of speech and of the press, as we understand it,“ says 
Justice Cooley, “implies a right. freely to utter and publish 
whatever the citizen may please, and to be protected against any 
responsibility for so doing, except so far as. such publications, 
from their blasphemy, obscenity, or scandalous character, may 
he a public offense, or as by their. falsehood and malice they may 
injuriously affect the standing, reputation, or pecuniary inter- 
ests of individuals, Or, to state the same thing in different 
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words, * + liberty, of the press implies-not only liberty 


to publish, but complete immunity from legal punishment for the 


publication, so long as it is not harmful in its character, when 
tested by such standards as the law affords. For these stand- 
ards we must look to the common-law rules which were in force 
when the constitutional guaranties were established, and in ref- 
erence to which they have been adopted.“ 

The gentleman from New York, in defending section 4, called 
attention to the fact that we delegate to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the authority to make rules concerning 
rates. But there is no constitutional provision touching that 
subject analogous or similar to the prohibition in the first 
amendment. In one case there is a violation of an express com- 
mand of the Constitution; in the other there is no constitutional 
inhibition. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: - Mr. Speaker and Members. of 
the House, I did not come here with the intention of making 
any address. If I could explain my vote when I came to cast 
it I would not stand here, but I can not, and therefore I must 
give some reason for my judgment. I have been an owner of 
a newspaper, assisted in founding another, owned and pub- 
lished the paper that Horace Greeley first learned to set type 
on. But brushing aside all the desires and wishes of editors, 
I have been a disciple of Blackstone, and practicing all the 
law that my clients would allow me to. [Laughter.] And I 
have a fair knowledge, or ought to have, of the English 
language. 

I read the first amendment of the ten which were passed on 
the 25th of September, 1789. There were 10 of them. I might 
say that these 10 amendments are 10 commandments, for in 
each one is wrapped up the essence of thou shalt not.“ In 
this first one it relates to three subjects. What are those 
subjects? They are religion, speech, and the press. Congress 
shall make. no law respecting the establishment of religion or 
abridging the freedom of speech and the press. Brush aside 
the technicalities of your attorneys, for every law library is 
filled with the bound volumes of their mistakes. One side must 
lose and the other side must win—about 50-50—and. bring to 
bear on the interpretation of that section your common-school 
edueation and it is as plain-as can be. I therefore believe in 
the prohibition of the words “ thou shalt not pass —not that 
you may pass something, inject a little something, but thou 
shalt not do it. 

Therefore I can not bring my mind to believe that I am ob- 
serving the oath of office which L took when I came into this 
Hall, that I would observe the Constitution of the United States. 
if I vote to retain this, section 4. We are attempting to 
put a great class of, patriotic. citizens under the ban of being 
possible criminals. I do not believe that it is necessary to 
center in the mind of one man or to center in one man’s judg- 
ment, or to leave to.a changing judgment the right to enact 
criminal statutes. That is what this bill proposes. I kuow 
that it is a time for sanity of thought, sanity of speech. and 
sanity of act, and I hope that my speech and my thought and 
my act in my vote will encompass a fair degree of that sanity. 
I am opposed to this section and shall vote against it, or in 
favor of its amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I frankly confess 
that for some days after I began the study of this bill I was 
in some doubt as to whether or not I should vote for this fourth 
section. However, after I had indulged in a somewhat mature 
investigation and thought upon the matter, al! doubt was re- 
moved. I believe it will be exceedingly dangerous for the 
people of this country if we pass a law of this kind. In the 
first place, my friends, a democracy lives only because there is 
such a thing as public sentiment. The moment there is no 
longer a public policy or public sentiment tyranny is born and 
democracy dies. I do not believe there can be an efficient 
government in a democracy such as ours unless there is full 
publicity on all things that are material and valuable: for the 
people to know. I believe, I think, as strongly as any Member 
of this House in scientific organization for military efticiency. 
I believe in every individual subordinating his own desire, his 
own right, that he can easily relinquish, in order to accomplish 
the maximum of material efficiency; but I do not believe a 
democracy can ever be efficient in time of peace when knowledge 
is denied a hearing and when ignorance prevails, I do not believe 
that democracy can ever be efficient in war when knowledge is 
denied the hearing and when ignorance prevails. That, which 
makes a citizen soldier of a Republic the grandest hero and 
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the strongest fighting man of all time is because he is intel- 
ligent, because he has back of his arms the strength of a free 
man, and no one can be a free man with a free man’s spirit 
who is kept in ignorance regarding the purposes and events of 
the war. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin], by the inter- 
rogatories which he made a few moments ago, barely suggested 
a thought which it would be well for the membership of the 
House to know. I wish I had time to read the article to which 
he alluded. It is by a very distinguished gentleman from Eng- 
land now in this country. I do want to read to you two or 
three paragraphs. He says: ; 

It must be admitted that the main reason for the utter inability of 
the people of this country to grasp the true significance of the war 
to-day is the policy of suppress which has prevailed in the principal 
entente countries since the day the first shot was fired. 

This close 5 policy has cost them dearly. 

It has kept the spirit and meaning of the war from entering the 
ee of the people in this and other countries remote from the con- 

Ir has been a brake pressed hard on the wheels, while the hauling 

‘was all uphill. 
II that is true in England, in France, aye, even in Russia, 
how much more true would it be in the United States of to- 
day? We had an example of the high position the public press 
of this country can be expected to take in a matter of this kind. 
We had a little war on our hands a year ago now. We sent 
into the heart of Mexico the flower of our Regular Army, and it 
was a very considerable expedition. All along the border, 
eighteen hundred miles in length, there was danger of insur- 
rection and raiding. The public press of this country, in not 
a single instance, ever published a fact of the slightest value 
to the enemy, but they kept the American people fairly well ad- 
vised of the purpose of the pursuit; and now in this time, when 
great things are at hand, let-us put in the public press and the 
patriotism of the editors of this land that same trust that some 
one proposes we now place in the hands of the President of 
the United States. [Applause.] ; 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Meeker]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, this has been a very refreshing 
day to me, for I have insisted for some time that as yet the 
Constitution was a national covenant, and that it was written 
for the purpose of protecting free men. I am rather glad that 
this section was put into the bill. It is bringing out an expres- 
sion from certain gentlemen as to the rights of free men. It 
will be of value later. Anyone would imagine from what has 
been going on here to-day that this section will be stricken out. 
I thoroughly sympathize with the committee. They placed this 
section in the bill because of their desire to go just as far as 
they felt they could in what is practically new legislation. 
Very few Members of this House have ever been called upon to 
sit in a war Congress. Much of the legislation that is now 
being proposed is new to us all, and the committee did the 
right thing in having this question raised. It is doing the fair 
thing now in giving opportunity to have a thorough discussion. 
I believe that when the vote is taken we will be satisfied that 
even during a war period some of the liberties of American 
citizens are yet to be safeguarded by the American Congress. 
That will be a mighty good thing. We are all the time tempted, 
in our desire to do some certain thing, to take a legislative 
short cut. That is the danger here. In our effort to get con- 
trol of an obstreperous editor we are going to destroy one of 
the very fundamental principles of our Government. We have 
got to watch that all the time in this emergency legislation. 
In our haste and eagerness to turn everything over to those 
who are in authority we must not destroy something that we 
will regret we ever let go. So far as the press itself is con- 
cerned, there is not a man in public life who has not seen the 
time when he would like to get hold of some brash editor and 
settle the account outside the office. .[Laughter,] - 

I have had three newspaper lies written about me in one 
newspaper, and then an editorial was written on the lies. I 
insist that that editor shall be permitted to go on, for his 
opposition is my biggest boost. We- have got to consider this 
one thing: The newspapers, after all, when you get down to 
brass tacks, are our only sources of world information. Some 
one has well said, “A little learning is a dangerous thing.” So 
far as the situation here and abroad is concerned. the news- 
papers have not been permitted to publish enough of the facts 
about this war. I find in my district, from the correspondence 
that is coming in, that many of the protests from my constituents 
are due to the fact that they do not know the facts about the 
war. When they are informed by private correspondence: they 
are coming in, steadily, changing their opposition and their 


attitude toward this whole program, I think that the danger 
all the time is going to be that our newspapers will not be 
crowded with real war news to the people. If we could get 
rid of the editorial page and turn that over to news, it might 
be eran It would give additional news space for the 
people. 3 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota if he has any other gentleman who desires to use 
time? I understand he has 30 minutes remaining of his time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would like to suggest that at this time 
we adjourn. I have some time left, but I would like very much 
to have the House adjourn and take up the matter in the morn- 
ing, for a few minutes anyway. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, madam, and gentlemen, there is 
not the slightest doubt that the committee is endeavoring to 
minimize the evil of regulation. The committee has undoubt- 
edly made an honest effort to bring in a bill which will do as 
little harm as possible. We can not afford to permit one man to 
make law. I have a great deal of respect for the President, 
and because I consider him a man of extraordinary ability I 
am afraid of him. If he were a commonplace man, or à man 
below the commonplace he would not be as dangerous ns he Is. 
The world is being remade. It is all in the crucible. Big men 
and great men have lost their bearings. Philosophers, thinkers, 
and statesmen have repudiated the accumulated notions of a 
lifetime in a day and have found themselves at odds with them- 
selves and with their entire past. 3 

The country finds itself to-day at war, many of us not know- 
ing why. We have to-day cheered the representatives of France, 
and I have joined in greeting them. Every liberty-loving man 
throughout the world has an undying love for revolutionary 
France and sympathizes with her in her sorrow. [Applause.] 
We do not know whether we have allies or no allies. We do not 
know whether we are entering upon a partnership of facts or 
a partnership of beautiful words such as our President, the 
great artist of the spoken word, can wield. Is it a partnership 
of words, of phrases, or a partnership in fact? We do not know. 
What are the terms of the partnership? We do not know. Our 
great. newspapers have not brought out anything about it. I 
am sorry for the man who gets all his information from the 
newspapers. Most newspapers are the greatest source of mis- 
information and miseducation. There are some newspapers that 
are more dangerous than all the inmates of all the jails of 
America. 

When Gutenberg invented movable types he probably consid- 
ered himself the benefactor of the race. He discovered some- 
thing that would help convey thought and sentiment to his 
fellow men, and the press would be a blessing if it were honest— 
if it were not run by unclean interests. The old newspaper of the 
eighteenth century which represented the mind and conscience 
of an able man does not exist. It is the newspaper owned by 
some powerful corporation, by some railroad company, by some 
financial interest that commands the intellect of a man and 
kills the conscience and soul of the writer, that confronts us 
to-day. 

Section 4 is a menace to freedom of the press, of the big 
paper, but Title XI is a menace to all. That is why I want 
to call your special attention to Title XI. There is nothing 
more oppressive in the world than a democracy gone mad than 
a democracy which has surrendered its rights to an individual. 
It is Title XI which permits any postmaster to exclude from the 
mails anything that he may consider treasonable or anarchistic. 
I was never so amused in my life as when I listened n few days 
ago to a discussion on this floor of what socialism and anarchy 
and nihilism mean. I did not participate in that discussion: as 
I did not want to lend it dignity. I am going to reprint the 
Recorp showing that discussion, as an evidence of lack of infor- 
mation on a subject which intelligent men should know. It 
was particularly interesting in view of the fact 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LONDON. I would like to have five minutes more, 

Mr. WEBB. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONDON. That one of the great Frenchmen whom we 
have honored to-day is a socialist. I am not going to enter 
upon a discussion of socialism and anarchism. Nihilism does 
not exist to-day. So far as socialism is concerned, it is the 
essence of industrial democracy. The socialists seek to apply 
to industry the principles which are supposed to govern the 
political relations of the individual to the State in a political 
democracy. ` Anarchism in its philosophic sense means the 
perfection of the individual to an extent which would make 
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-government unnecessary. It has absolutely nothing to do with 
terrorism, Terrorism is a question of methods and not a 
question of philosophy. A man may be a reactionary, a con- 
servative, and still be a terrorist. The night riders who fought 
the Tobacco Trust with terrorism were not anarchists, 

Title XI permits the Postmaster General to exclude things 
that he will consider treasonable, that he will consider an- 
archistic. It is an attack on the liberties of the little fellow, 
of the helpless man, of the defenseless man, and not on the 
powerful newspapers. The big newspapers will find plenty of 
champions here. They own the country. If you want to know 
what the President is thinking, read the great New York 
newspapers, and they will tell you in advance what you will 
do to-morrow. That has been our experience. So the big 
papers will take care of themselves and have plenty of sup- 
porters and friends here. 

I want to lift my voice on behalf of free speech and the free 
word, both written and spoken. If there are any treasonable 
thoughts in the minds of the American people, I want them 
expressed; if there is any discontent with the war, I want to 
hear it. Is it or is it not treasonable to plead for international 
peace? Is it or is it not treasonable to demand a revocation 
of the war resolution? Is it or is it not treasonable to oppose 
the sending of an army abroad? Is it or is it not treasonable 
to complain that there is a shortage of food and incompetence 
in high places in dealing with the food problem? All such 
complaints are encouraging to the enemy. Shall we suppress 
them, or shall we find compensation in the opportunity to have 
wrongs righted by the curing power of free discussion? 

I heard some people here attack certain utterances as treason- 
able which were nothing more than a protest against war I 
did not intend to make a speech on this section, because so many 
people spoke in favor of striking out this section. I am not 
going to enter upon a discussion of liberty. So many beautiful 
phrases have been uttered about that. It is evident that in 
every community where democratic principles rule there must 
be some restriction of the absolute rights of the individual. John 
Stuart Mill said in his book on “ Liberty ” that the great problem 
of civilization seems to be how to reconcile the largest measure 
of individual liberty with the highest welfare of the community. 
That seems to be the whole problem. That is the problem, 
stated in the fewest possible words. 

Let us not surrender our individual rights at a time when we 
need to enlist, when we must enlist, the cooperation of every 
man and every woman. Let men speak freely. Do not drive 
them into the cellar of conspiracy. Do not turn people into 
hypocrites and cowards. Let us not, while we talk of fighting 
for liberty abroad, sacrifice and crush our liberties here. 

That is why I am glad to see such a sentiment in favor of 
striking out section 4, and I hope also to see Title XI eliminated 
from this bill. I am entirely willing to vote for every measure 
that will guard the military and naval secrets of the country. 
Further than that I will not yield. I will not surrender any 
of the liberties of the humblest citizen of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gentle- 
man’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WEBB. Mr, Speaker, I believe the gentleman from Min- 
nesotu [Mr. Vorsteap] has remaining only about 30 minutes, 
and I think I have about 30 minutes remaining, and as there is 
no one who wants to speak to-night, and as I understand my 
friend from Minnesota desires to yield some time to one or two 
Members to-morrow, I believe now that I will move that the 
Hofise adjourn. 7 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the question of the war 
with Germany, to embrace a speech, an address delivered before 
the Legislature of Texas by Hon. Jacob F. Walters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, we can not hear the gentle- 
man's request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp on the question of the war with Ger- 
many, to embrace a speech made by Hon. Jacob F. Walters 
before the Legislature of Texas, along patriotic lines. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
it is not customary for the House to insert in the RECORD 
speeches made by gentlemen outside, not connected with the 
House of Representatives. I would like to inquire how lengthy 
a speech it is? A 


Mr. MANSFIELD. It would make several pages of the 
RECORD. 


Mr. STAFFORD. In the absence of the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, who usually acts as censor on 
these matters, I shall have to object. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to 
revise and extend the remarks I made to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, c 


REQUEST FOR LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Tuesday, after the reading of the Journal, I may have 
three-quarters of an hour iñ which to address the House on 
the subject of the revolution in Russia and its effect upon 
international peace. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, we can not forecast what important measures may be 
pending on Tuesday next. ° 

Mr. LONDON. That is, of course, subject to all other busi- 
ness, important bills, and so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can make his request later 
in the week. For the time being, I shall have to object. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until to-morrow, Friday, May 4, 1917, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 4115) to amend section 2 of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the officering and manning 
of vessels subject to the inspection laws of the United States,” 
approved March 3, 1913; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4116) to create 
a decentralized bank of commerce to facilitate and regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States, Terri- 
tories, and insular possessions of the United States, to create 
Government depositaries and fiseal agents for the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. j 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 4117) to detach Pecos 
County, in the State of Texas, from the Del Rio division of the 
western judicial district of Texas and attach same to the San 
Angelo division of the northern judicial district of said State; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 4118) for the construction 
of a sengoing dredge for use in improving the harbors on the 
coast of Oregon; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4119) granting increased pensions to surviv- 
ing widows of soldiers of the various Indian wars; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 4120) to pay Confederate 
soldiers and to the widows of Confederate soldiers $500 and $30 
per month during the remainder of their lives; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. WALDOW: A bill (H. R. 4121) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to establish and maintain a training station 
for the use of the United States Naval Coast Defense Reserve, 
at Buffalo, N. V.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 4122) to amend the pro- 
vision in the act approved August 29, 1916, authorizing the Sec- 
rectary of the Navy to grant furloughs without pay to enlisted 
men of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 4123) to repair, re- 
model, and modernize the public building at Providence, R. I., 
known as the old post-office building; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4124) for the erection of a Federal building 
for the United States post office at Warren, R. I.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 4125) to provide further 
for the national security and defense by encouraging agricul- 
ture and regulating the marketing and distribution of foods and 
other necessaries of life; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
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By Mr. HOWARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 79) investi- 


gating trade conditions in the United States; to the Committee. 


on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of California, inviting Arthur J. Balfour, British Foreign Sec- 
retary; Marshal Joffre, of France; and Marquis de Chambrun, 
of France, to visit the Middle West and the Pacific coast as 
the guests of the Nation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Rhode Island, urging the enactment of legislation authorizing 
a survey of proposed harbor lines at the mouth of the Seekonk 
River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 4126) to provide for the pay- 
ment of the claim of J. W. Johnson against the United States; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 4127) granting an increase 
of pension to John Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 4128) for the relief of U. S. 
Davis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 4129) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Waterhouse; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COMSTOCK: A bill (H. R. 4130) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 4181) granting an increase of 
pension to August Isermann; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 4132) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Thacker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 4133) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to restore to the active list Daniel 
Moriarty, chief boatswain, United States Navy, retired; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 4134) granting a pen- 
sion to Marie F. Manns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4135) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Mykins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4136) granting an increase of pension to 
Katherine A. Sproat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4137) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A, Main; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4138) granting an increase of pension to 
James Buchanan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4139) granting an increase of pension to 
Bridget M. Fauls; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4140) granting an increase of pension to 
Priscilla V. Hiebler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4141) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Hunt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4142) granting an increase of pension to 
Johanna Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4143) for the relief of Iver Boreson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 4144) granting a pension to 
Christopher C, Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4145) granting a pension to John Huff; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4146) granting a pension to Ewell V. 
Osborn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4147) granting a pension to Samuel 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4148) granting a pension to Elijah Spur- 
lock ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4149) granting a pension to Gilbert Tay- 
lor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4150) granting a pension to Sarah Scott; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4151) granting a pension to Blain Pedago; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4152) granting a pension to James E. 
Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4153) granting a pension to Taylor Hub- 
bard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4154) granting a pension to Mary Starnes 
Elliott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 4155) granting a pension to John Ferman; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4156) granting a pension to Isom W. Foley; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4157) granting a pension to John Sullivan; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4158) granting a pension to Eli Bowling; 


to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4159) granting a pension to James H, 
Hornsby ; ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4160) granting a pension to William Pace; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4161) granting a pension to George Brewer; 
to the ‘Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4162) granting a pension to Buster Davis; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4163) granting a pension to Elijah Lundy; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4164) granting a pension to Gilson D. 
Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4165) granting a pension to Nathaniel 
Blanton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4166) granting a pension to Ewel King; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4167) granting a pension to Edward Lay; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4168) granting a pension to Elizabeth C. 
Archibald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4169) granting a pension to Bev Baker; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4170) granting a pension to Walter G. 
Abner ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4171) granting a pension to Curt Morgan; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4172) granting a pension to Rebecca Mar- 
tin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4173) granting a pension to Isaac Townsend; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4174) granting a pension to Jacob C. 
Wright; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4175) granting a pension to James M, 
Howard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4176) granting a pension to Stephen House; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4177) granting a pension to Raleigh J. 
Stanberry ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4178) granting an increase of pension 
George Poff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4179) granting an increase of pension 
Bascumb Hornsby; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4180) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4181) granting an increase of pension 
Dillon Collett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4182) granting an increase of pension 
Dudley R. Sloan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4183) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Roach; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4184) granting an increase of pension 
Alexander Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4185) granting an increase of pension to 
Leander Young; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 4186) granting an increase 
of pension to Nathaniel C. Long; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 4187) authoriz- 
ing Anton Hiersche to select other land in lieu of land now 
owned by him, required for reclamation purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


to 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Mrs. James Graham and 78 
other ladies, of Warsaw, Ohio, asking for national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of 350,000 organized 
wageworkers of New York City, against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Colgate & Co., of New York, favoring pas- 
sage of House bill 2609, daylight-saving bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of B. D. Sheedy, the Pineoleum Co., and the 
J. M. Etzel Co., of New York City, favoring passage of a bill for 
revision of postal rates ; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Fray, May J, 1917. 
; (Legislative day of Wednesday, May 2, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 


Also, petition of E. Fougera & Co., of New York City, against 
the stamp tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. d 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of the Missouri Food Conference, 
relative to universal military service, ete. ; to the Committee on 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Presbytery of Madison of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of America, favoring 
national prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Kurtz Action Co., 
of Rockford, Ill., protesting against a proposed tax on denatured 
alcohol ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Autocar Sales & Service Co., of Illinois, 
— a tax on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, petition of W. C. De Atley, of De Kalb, III., protesting 
against stamp tax on proprietary manufactures; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Dorehester Aerie, No, 
1989, Fraternal Grder of Eagles, of Derchester, Mass., offering to 
the President moral and financial suppert of the order during 
the war ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of the First Baptist Church of 
Beverly, Mass., against use of grain for manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Papers to accompany House bill 3261, 
to increase pension of William Wilson; to the Committee on 
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ADDRESS BY M. VIVIANI. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has received a trans- 
lation of the address delivered by the French vice premier in 
the Senate Chamber on the ist instant. If there is no objec- 
tion, the Chair will order it printed in the Recorp, and when in- 
corporated in the permanent Record it will be of value in 
future years, 

PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill {S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will call the roll. | 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- | 
swered to their names: | 


Invalid Pensions. Ashurst Husting New Smith, Md. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Rittie L. Rothwell, | Ready ad 8 Sterling 
president Woman's Christian Temperanee Union of East Pales- | Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Page Thomas 
tine, Ohio. and 100 citizens, favoring prohibition of use of grain | Culberson gomes; 3 . — 
for manufacture of intoxicating liquors during the war; to the] Curtis Kelo; Robinson ‘Trammell 
Committee on the Judiciary. Duena Kendrick Saulsbury Vardaman 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Memorial of 600,000 readers of the | FR a, Rue 8 . 
newspapers controlled by William Randolph Hearst, against the | Gallinger La Follette Neon Watson 
proposed espionage bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. Gerry McKellar Smith, Ariz, Wolcott 
By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Norden Lodge, No, 37, In- | Hale Myers Smith, Ga. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague, the senlor Senator from New 
Jersey IMr. Hvucues], on aceount of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that my 
colleague [Mr. Porypexter] is detained from the Chamber on 
public business. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Surra of Michigan] and his pair with the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. rep}. This announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMPSON. T desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri {Mr. Reep] is unavoidably absent this 
morning. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to announce the absence on 
account of illness of my colleague [Mr. Lane]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Will the Senator from Georgin per- 
mit me to present a report from the Committee on Printing? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled under the 
rule to prevent the interruption of a Senator on the floor for 
the making of reports or any other business. The Senator 
from Georgia will preceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I shall detain the 
Senate very briefly in the consideration of the substitute which 
I have offered. 

The provision contained in the report from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee gives nominally to the President the right to stop the 
exportation of any commodity he may see fit from the United | 
States. The substitute which I have offered limits this control | 
to commodities going to an enemy country. 

Is it necessary at this time to declare upon the floor of the 
Senate by a majority vote that a condition exists where we deem 
it advisable to hang over every product of the United States 
the possibility of suspension of aecess to markets? The price 
of any commodity depends upon the market, ig a large part, 
that it can reach. Has such a condition arisen that we are 
justified in saying to every producer in the United States we 
think it necessary to threaten your preduction with the order 
of an individual which will stop your markets? 

Of course this work placed upon the President can not be 
performed by him. No human being could cover this work alone 
by himself. It means that some men in some bureau are to form 
conclusions, and as a result of their eenclusions the production 
will be cut off from the markets of the world. 


dependent Order of Good Templars, in New Britain, Conn., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Ed E. Leake, appraiser of mer- 
chandise, San Francisco, Cal., and N. S. Farley, deputy collector 
of customs. in regard to extending benefits of care and treatment 
by the Public Health Service to seamen on vessels used in the 
service of the United States; to the Committee en the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Los Angeles (Cal.) Examiner, Herald, Times, 
Tribune, and Express, protesting against provisions of the 
espionage bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition by W. F. Prisk, publisher, Long Beach, Cal., 
urging enactment of universal liability-to-service bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also. petition by Red Bluff News, John G. Miller, editor, urg- 
ing enactment of universal liability-to-service bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition by Business Men’s National Service League, urg- 
ing enactment of universal liability-to-service bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Maryland Metal Cross Tie Co., ef Baltimore, 
Mad., in relation to crossties; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Orlando Unit Water Users’ Association, of 
Orlando, Cal., urging amendment to reclamation act; to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 

By Mr. REED: Petitions of 400 members of the McClelland 
Bible Class, of the First Presbyterian Church, and members of 
the Central Christian Sunday School, of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
asking suppression of the liquor traffic during the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Memorial of public meeting in Delta, Ohio, 
against polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on 

_ the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Van Wert Lodge of International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, favoring Government control of foodstuffs ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorials of congregations of Wood River 
and Alton Chapel, Rhode Island, and Ministers’ Conference of 
Providence, R. I., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Providence (R. I.) Pattern Makers’ Associa- 
tion, relative to proposed taxation to finance the war; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of New Haven Equal Franchise 
Lengue, favoring womaa suffrage; to the ent ee on. the 
Judiciary: 
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Our constituents understand that if the subject of cutting a 
particular commodity off from the markets of the world was to 
be considered by Congress they would have a hearing, for their 
Senators are within their reach. Their Representatives are 
within their reach, and they are likely to express the wish of 
the people of their Stute. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 
I am quite in sympathy with the Senator's contention, but I 
wish to suggest to the Senator that the evil he is complaining 
against is infinitesimal compared with what is: if the 
Washington Post of this morning is reliable authority, so far as 
the immediate future is concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let us stop it now and be prepared 
to stop it further on. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me take, for instance, cotton, 
the chief commodity for market of my section. If a proposition 
was made to stop the export of cotton and eut the markets 
of the world off from the cotton producer, he would feel that he 
had his Senators and his Representatives, who would listen to 
him and probably heed his views. If it was to cut off corn, 
the Senators from Iowa, representing that great corn-producing 
State, would be within his reach to listen to him. If it was 
to cut off wheat, the Senators from the Dakotas would listen 
to their constituents. If it was to cut off some manufactured 
product of Pennsylvania, the Senators and Representatives of 
that State would be within the reach of their: constituents and 
would listen to them. But we propose to transfer the power 
of destroying markets, not really to the President—he could 
not investigate the questions—but to some representative in 
the department, some bureau men to whom the people of the 
country do not have access. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In war does not the President have to 
trust to his generals and the colonels and the captains in fight- 
ing the war? In carrying on war does he not have to trust 
his Cabinet and his subordinates? Is that a matter which can 
be regulated otherwise? It has to be done through his sub- 
ordinates. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I answer the Senator, when it 
comes to handling the Army, yes; but when it comes to han- 
dling the commerce of the United States, that is not a war 
measure which we should delegate to the head of the War 
Department or to the head of any bureau. We can pass upon 
it better than they can. We could not pass upon the details 
of the management of troops in the field—that is not our busi- 
ness and that is not the business of our constituents at home— 
but when it comes to saying whether corn can be exported to 
the markets of the world, or whether it should be cut off 
from the markets of the world, we know more about it than 
the Army or Navy do, or any bureau, or than the President 
does, 

I do not believe that the mere occuparcy of a seat in the 
Cabinet, as Secretary to the President, transforms a man into 
superior knowledge. I have personally been aware of the 
fact that Cabinet men are not always fully qualified to fill the 
places they occupy, from my personal experience in filling such 
a place, although there is something about the occupancy of it 
that creates in the mind of the oecugant misconception of 
his own capacity. I have had that experience also. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator served as a Cabinet officer; and 
he was a very distinguished and able one. I have no doubt his 
advice to the President of the United States, Grover Cleveland, 
was very valuable to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I know I am ten times 
better qualified to-day than I was then, and I believe that 
there are Senators upon this floor fully as qualified, many of 
them, as any in the Cabinet. I deny that this is a question to 
be handled in such a way. It is not a matter of war now. It 
is a subject for us to pass upon if the emergency arises. The 
emergency has not arisen, I insist that for us to pass such a 
measure is to put a cloud over the industries of the country 
and to discourage production. This measure, if passed, will 
certainly discourage production all over our country 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. What would the Senator consider to be an 
emergeney of suflicient magnitude to warrant an embargo on 
the exportation of food products, whether the embargo should 
be laid by the President or directly by an act of Congress? 

Mr. SMITE of Georgia. T can scarcely conceive of one. 

Mr. STONE. Let me supplement my question by asking if it 
is true now or should later become true that there was a short- 
age of food supplies in the United States which threatened the 


well-being of the American people, would such a situation as 
that be an emergency? 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There would then be a still furtlier 


problem involved. With our allies, England and France, we 


are at war with Germany. I can not conceive of this country 
not producing foodstuffs enough, economically used, to feed the 
people of! France, England, and the United States—all three. 
We could not afford am embargo that would starve France: and 
England. That would be to invite German submarines. to our 
shores! and the war to our own shores. I do not believe that 
there is a danger of a shortage of foodstuffs that would lessen 
the necessities of life to the people of this country. We may 
deter production by threatening foodstuffs with prices that 
might be consequent upon an embargo. We must encourage 
production by letting it be known that markets will be pre- 
served in which those who produce ean dispose of their products. 

The threat of an embargo is likely to check food production 
in the United States; it is likely to check all kinds of production; 
it is: likely to bring about the difficulty’ that we so much desire 
to avoid. 

If the occasion arises, let us ourselves pass upon it; let us keep 
in the minds of the people that there will be no embargo on 
anything unless their Congress, constitutionally authorized to 
pass upon such a subject, considers it and is prepared to justify 
the particular embargo. It will be time enough when it comes; 
but give the producer the assurance that it will not be accepted 
as having come until his own Senators and his own Representa- 
tives, to whom he can present his case, are prepared to justify 
before their constituents the embargo for whieh they vote. I 
believe it is essential to defeat this provision in order to pre- 
serve production. This is necessary for consumer as well as 
producer. 

Mr. President, I have become earnestly convinced that what 
we need is not hysterin; what we need is not a manifestation 
of a willingness to wipe out all normal conditions; but, so far 
as we can, it is to preserve normal conditions; to give the indus- 
tries of the country and the employment of those not called ta 
arms the opportunity for work, for production, for sale, just as 
nearly normal as possible. The less we interfere the more nor- 
mal they will be. I have for myself reached the conclusion: that 
in levying taxes we should be very careful at this time not to 
so levy them as to mar the normal conditions of the country. Our 
effort should be to preserve the normal, not to destroy it. I do 
not desire to detain: the Senate, and I will not do so. I believe 
the majority of the Judiciary Committee is to-day opposeil to 
this provision. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Still, I believe it. I may be mistaken. 
This provision passed the Judiciary Committee; I took no part 
in it, because I understood the measure we were going to 
recommend was the one which I thought had been suggested by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kino], and until T read this pro- 
vision in the Senate I supposed it was merely a provision to 
authorize the prevention of shipments of our goods to those coun- 
tries which carry them on to an enemy country, substantially 
what I have embodied. in the substitute. I have sought to 
embody in the substitute what I understood the Senator from 
Utah advocated in the Judiciary Committee. I shall not, how- 
ever, detain the Senate, 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the Senator from Georgia will remember 
that the Senator from Utah did not adyoeate that. He was 
satisfied with this amendment, and did not present his amend- 
ment at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
not present, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Georgia stated that the 
Senator from Utah had introduced a similar bill, but that bill 
was never before the Judiciary Committee, and this proposition 
was. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not say that it was formally 
before the committee, but it had been mentioned there, and the 
impression: I gathered was that that was the measure which we 
were going to embody in the bill. I was called to another com- 
mittee, where I thought my presence was necessary. For that 
reason I was not present in the Judiciary Committee when this 
provision was adopted. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, any subject being treated of 
with his customary vigor by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Resp] or by the distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 


I heard that mentioned, but I was 


SMITH], who has just now addressed the Senate, assumes an 


importance’ sometimes quite dispropertionate to its real signifi- 
cance. Both of those Senators have in a discussion of the fen- 
ture of the bill under consideration laid particular emphasis 
upon the fact that oftentimes when a general power is granted 
to the President of the United States the real obligation for 
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action in the premises in the practical operation of the law 
devolves upon some subordinate in some department of the 
Government. Of course, Mr. President, if we could entertain 
at all the idea that this provision of this bill is to be put in 
operation upon the judgment or in accordance with the discre- 
tion of any clerk in one of the departments, everything that the 
Senators have said in opposition to it would be sound and 
ọught to govern and infiuence the action of the Senate to re- 
ject it; but, Mr. President, I submit that the notion upon which 
the argument is based must be dismissed, notwithstanding the 
confidence with which it is advanced. 

What is that power, Mr. President, that it is supposed will thus 
be delegated to a subordinate? Nothing that has been said by 
the Senators who have spoken upon this subject in opposition 
to the provision as it is found in the bill as now amended can 
‘add to the tremendous importance of the question before us 
as it must address itself to every Senator, involving, as it does, 
the shutting off of exports from this country to any other coun- 
try, either altogether or with reference to particular commod- 
ities. Why, Mr. President, it does not make any difference how 
insignificant is the particular commodity that may be inter- 
dicted nor how insignificant is the foreign state to which the 
proclamation is directed or whose interests are involved, that 
state will be prompt to protest against any contemplated action 
upon the part of our Government under the power it is pro- 
posed to grant to the President. Unquestionably any attempt 
upon the part of the executive power to exercise the authority 
intended hereby to be granted to him will immediately give rise 
to an international complication. z 

Is it to be imagined for a single moment that an order of 
that character will be promulgated thoughtlessly upon the 
suggestion of some subordinate in any one of the departments? 
Why, Mr. President, it will not be put out, as it will probably 
be agreed upon reflection, even upon the suggestion of the head 
of a department. We can not conceive, Mr. President, that 
it ever will be issued except as a result of a Cabinet meeting, 
before which the move will be considered in all of its aspects 
and in all of its phases. The State Department, as a matter 
of course, will feel called upon to interpose upon any suggestion 
to resort to the authority to be conferred as a form of reprisal 
and to represent how it will affect our relations with the 
countries involved. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Sıra] suggests one condition under which it may be advisable 
to exercise the power, namely, when the exports from this 
country to one of the neutral countries are, by the connivance 
of that country, allowed to go into the countries with which our 
country is at war. But, Mr. President, it may be desirable to 
bring pressure to bear upon some of the countries not yet 
parties to the war upon considerations quite outside of the 
question of their allowing exports from our country to get 
within the borders of enemy countries. There are many other 
ways in which neutral countries can be of material help to our 
enemies and of injury to us; and in negotiating with them, in 
order to insist upon their desisting from a course which is dam- 
aging to us, an act such as is now proposed will be a powerful 
weapon to put into the hands of the Executive. It will be a 
powerful argument to him to be able to say to them that, unless 
they desist from a course which we believe violative of their 
attitude of neutrality and destructive of our rights, we shall 
immediately suspend commercial relations with them. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrg] and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumatrns] want the course we 
should take when differences arrive at that stage to be deter- 
mined not in the secrecy of a Cabinet meeting and by the heads 
of the various departments in consultation with the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and the most conspicuous representative 
of the Nation, but by Congress. Why, Mr. President, we should 
be sorely crippled if in any such emergency involving a foreign 
country the President was obliged to relegate the subject to the 
legislative branch. He would have no means of forcing acqui- 
escence in his legitimate demands upon neutral countries that 
are pursuing a policy inimical to our interests. They would 
recognize as a matter of course that action by Congress might 
or might not be helpful to the President. They would be prone 
to indulge the hope that his views would not prevail. They 
would recognize that local interests would be more or less pow- 
erful, and they know of the success with which legislation in 
Congress and in legislative bodies generally can be interrupted 
and delayed. That course, Mr. President, would weaken our 
executive branch in a most unfortunate way in the discharge of 
the grave duties which now devolve upon it. - 

In the English system they have the privy. council, which 
handles all questions of this character. 
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chinery in our form of government, but the nearest approach to 
it is the Cabinet meeting, at which the heads of the great de- 
partments of the Government, the constitutional advisers of the 
President, consult and confer with him. There, it seems to me, 
the power should be left. anir 

Mr. President, I represent in part a great State which 
stands second among the States of the Union in the production 
of copper, and it is rapidly reaching a position of primacy in 
the production of zinc—two great commodities that are of 
first importance in the conduct of a war. It is fast reaching 
a place of first magnitude in the production of foodstuffs; and 
yet, Mr. President, I know I speak the sentiments of the people 
of the State of Montana when I say that they are perfectly 
willing to abide by any decision that is made by the President 
and his constitutional advisers to the effect that the safety of 
the country requires and demands that we cease commercial 
transactions with any of the neutral countries. A 

Mr. President, over a year ago I introduced a bill which, if 
passed, would have placed in the hands of the President the 
power to lay an embargo upon exports from this country to 
any country which, after warning by the Executive, persisted 
in a course that was violative of our international rights. I 
am perfectly willing to-day to intrust that power to the Presi- 
dent in the midst of war; and I do not see how anyone who 
really considers the subject calmly and with an earnest desire 
to back up the President in any legitimate effort that he may 
make in this connection can hesitate for a momeat to do so. 

I think the chapter was wisely amended so as to leave it in 
such shape as that it can not be exercised by the President 
upon any consideratior of what is for the public welfare us 
against the public safety ; but as a war measure, for the purpose 
of aiding the President in bringing the strife to a speedy conclu- 
sion, I believe that we may safely intrust him and his consti- 
tutional advisers—his Cabinet—with the discretion to lay this 
embargo whenever in their judgment the public safety requires 
that it shall be done. 

As was pointed out by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KELLOGG], there can be no serious question about the power 
of Congress thus to delegate the right to declare when the 
embargo is. to become effective. An act substantially like the 
bill before us was passed in the year 1794, and received the 
signature of George Washington, the first President of the 
United States, who, as well, was the president of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. I think that he and those who participated 
with him in the formation of the organic law upon which our 
institutions rest did not disregard the spirit of that law, nor 
the obligation of the oath which they took to support the Con- 
stitution in the enactment of that measure, and I do not think 
we shall do so in the passage of this bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not rise so much to 
discuss the particular amendment under consideration as to call 
attention to the fact that the committee provision is but an- 
other example of the tendency of the Congress. I believe that 
we are legislating under hysteria; that the need of extraordi- 
nary action of the. kind proposed is magnified beyond all due 
proportion to the necessities of the time. To mobilize and make 
efficient in the shortest practical time all of the country’s re- 
sources is our very present duty, but to conjure evils and thus 
assail the foundations of constitutional government for reme- 
dies falsely labeled war emergencies is not only unnecessary 
but possibly dangerous. 

I confess, Mr. President, that we know very little about our 
real war situation, and in submitting these remarks I am con- 
fident that I will not be properly subject to the criticism of par- 
tisanship, because I am in distinguished company, in the com- 
pany of Democratic Senators who have supported the adminis- 
tration under all circumstances, and who, with me, feel that at 
this time it is proper to submit suggestions which are entirely 
pertinent to the occasion and disassociated from partisan poli- 
tics. I repeat that the Congress knows little about the real 
situation. It is possible that the delegates appointed by the 
legislative branches of France and of England now here. in 
our Capital may know something about it, but the Senate does 
not. It is expected to have implicit confidence in what is being 
proposed and unhesitatingly to yield its prerogatives to the 
Executive, I had supposed that the Senate, under the Consti- 
tution, was an advisory to the President; but some Sena- 
tors seem to feel that it is our duty to shift every difficult 
problem over to the Executive and confer upon him full au- 
thority to solve it and apply the result as to him may seem 


We have no such ma- best. 
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I have voted an acknowledgment of the fact that we were 


engaged in war. I have voted emergency millions to the Presi- 
dent to expend without check, and I shall continue to vote 
whatever money may seem to be necessary to carry on the war 
in which we are engaged; but I submit that it is not the duty 
nor the right of the Congress blindly to surrender its every 
responsibility and duty in this war to the Chief Executive. 

This provision of the bill includes not only possible relief for 
certain emergencies in which some Senators are interested and 
for which they have spoken, but it gives the President such 
power, I submit, as few, if any, rulers of the world have ever 
possessed or possess now. It has been said by some one that 
if Russia has established a democracy the only two great au- 
tocracies left in the world are Germany and the United States, 
and I fear that there is very much truth in that statement. 

A moment ago I referred to the fact that the Chief Executive 
of our country is now in consultation with the agents of the 
legislative branches of our two allies, France and Great 
Britain; but those agents are not in consultation with the legis- 
lative branch of our Government. No Members of the Con- 
gress have been called to the council chamber to consult as 
to what our country is to do in this crisis; as one of the 
humblest Members of this Congress, I feel that even I have a 
right to know. I protest against this condition, Mr. President. It 
is the duty of the Congress to know; and it should remain in 
session until it knows and performs its full duty. It should 
consider the problems that exist now and that will arise here- 
after—emergencies that are subject to the action of Congress— 
and they should be met as it was intended that the Congress 
should meet them. 

I believe that the people of the United States expect that 
Congress shall be something more than an indorser of ready- 
made, not understood, propositions. Outside of Washington 
this hysteria which affects the Capital is not felt so generally. 
I suppose the experience of other Senators is the same as my 
own. I am receiving letters and telegrams from good people 
in my State, who protest against the surrender by Congress of 
its prerogatives, even in what are called emergencies, but 
which are not always so, and which can be successfully met by 
helpful cooperation between the President and Congress. 

Mr. President, while I understand that, possibly, it may 
be unpopular to submit these remarks, I nevertheless feel it 
my duty to protest against this surrender of responsibility on 
the part of the Congress to the President of the United States, 
however good and wise and patriotic he may be. I suppose that 
when you give the unlimited power contained in this section 
and in other sections of this bill you will then enact the espion- 
age clause. You will vote it into the bill in order to prevent 
any criticism of the conduct of the war or a disclosure of all 
the facts to the people. Will you brand as an enemy to his 
country he who dares to call attention to conditions which 
exist? The success of this war may depend upon the patriotic 
support of our people. It is their war now, no matter how 
reluctant they may have been to enter it. They have a right 
to know all about it and to be represented fully by their 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I do not think many propositions of this bill 
are in the interest of patriotism. I do not think they are in 
the interest of effective democracy. I would enact laws im- 
posing penalties capital in their nature, if need be, upon a 
traitor to this country, whether foreign or native born, but I 
would not destroy the press or close the mouths of the people 
in their efforts to present to the country the facts as they exist 
in reference to this war. Never before, however, in our history 
have we taken the position that even a President can make no 
mistakes. Never before have we acknowledged that democracy 
is inefficient to meet any emergency. The Congress has demon- 
strited its desire to stand by the President. There is no divi- 
sion of sentiment in that respect here or elsewhere. He is 
receiving the patriotic support of all of the people; but because 
the Congress is patriotic, because it is generous to the utmost 
degree with the people’s money, because it equips its Commander 
in Chief with every facility for suecess, because it upholds the 
President in his mighty responsibilities, is that a reason or 
un excuse for the Senate to vacate its duties, its responsibili- 
ties? 

Mr. President, the particular example cited by the senior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Frrnarp], as it applies to tin plate, affects 
many citizens of my State very materially. We have many 
good people up there engaged in the canning business. ‘They 
confer a benefit upon the farmers all about and are a very 
important factor in food conservation; and if a specific pro- 
vision to meet the apparent tin-plate emergency were presented, 
Congress itself ceuld afford relief, and I would gladly support ft. 
But when you cover it into a blanket provision which permits 


the President of the United States to use unlimited power in 
‘any way which may te him appear good, it seems to me that 
you entirely depart from the theory of our Republic. 

Of course, the argument of the Senator from Montana is 
good, so far as efficiency is concerned; and it applies to all 
autocracies. A supreme man at the head of a country, one 
with all wisdom and all power and all goodness, could un- 
doubtedly give a more efficient and probably a better govern- 
ment than a republic could give; we know that such a man 
does not live; none such has ever lived; but that is not our 
theory of government. We have been experimenting for more 
than a century and a quarter in self-government through legis- 
latures. The Congress of the United States is composed of 
representatives of the people and is supposed to speak for 
them. This suggestion in the Washington morning papers that 
Congress surrender absolutely and turn over its business to 
the President and go home does not find any favorable response 
in my mind or heart. If our system of government did not 
forbid it, our experience of the last few years would still induce 
me to oppose transferring all power to the Executive. 

Our duty is here. These problems, however difficult, must 
be solved by men. When we were elected it was with the 
presumption that we had the ability to represent the people 
and to perform the duties which the Constitution had imposed 
upon us. We have not tried. The proposition is not to try. 
It is this tendency toward autocracy against which I protest, 
not so much against the particular section under consideration. 
That is but one instance of the menace contained in this bill, 
and there are other measures which have been presented and 
which may be presented to Congress illustrative of this serious 
condition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to ask the Senator 
how much in detail he would like the Congress to consider the 
questions which are now before the Senate and the subject of 
the remarks of Senators? Would the Senator suggest having 
Congress decide whether or not any particular commodity 
should cease to be exported? Would he have the Congress take 
up the details as to whether or not cotton, for instance, should 
be exported? And if so, would he go further and have the 
Congress consider the question as to whether cotton should be 
exported to Italy or not? To what extent would he advocate 
legislation upon this question of exports? - 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I would do in a particular case just as I 
would do on any other question that came before Congress for 
its consideration., I do not believe that we have reached the 
point in this matter under consideration where it is necessary 
for the Congress to act in this blanket manner; but if Senators 
tbink we have reached that point in reference to any particular 
product, I would legislate upon that directly. I would do as 
we do in other matters of legislation—legislate fully on the 
subject. . 

Mr. President, I do not care to detain the Senate longer. As 
I said to begin with, I rose simply to utter a protest rather 
than to discuss in detail the provisions of the bill. They have 
already been discussed, and there have been some speeches 
made on the floor of the Senate during the last few days which 
will be a credit to the United States Senate when its record 
has been completely written. They are some evidence of the 
ability, at least, of some Senators. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator has said we 
are standing by the President. I protest that at the very out- 
set of this war Senators refuse to give him their confidence. 
One Senator upon this floor complains that, forsooth, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, through his Attorney General, is 
guilty of the crime of sending down a bill for the Judiciary 
Committee to consider and suggesting what ought to be done. 
This seventh chapter was not included in the original bill sent 
down here, but it was sent, and introduced not by mé~but by 
another member of the Judiciary Committee at the request of 
the Attorney General. Is that a crime? It is only a sugges- 
tion to Congress and a suggestion to the committee. 

This original bill was introduced and passed through the 
committee and passed the Senate. It was considered for six 
weeks in the Committee on the Judiciary, every line of it. The 
President of the United States, when we declared war and 
put in his hands the direction of affairs and gave him $100,- 
000,000 and told him to conduct this war, gathered around him 
his advisers. the Cabinet, and asked what legislation was neces- 
sary to safely conduct the war. He sert down to the Senate, 
as it was his duty to do, a request to Congress to invest him 
with certain powers that he might conduct the war success- 
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fully. Then, Mr. President, three or four weeks ago informa- 
tion came to the President of the United States that this coun- 
try was sending food., clothing, wheat, and everything to the 
Germans through neutral countries; and then it was, with that 
information in his possession, that the President gathered his 
advisers around him, and said: “What am I to do? I ask for 
some power that I may stop the furnishing of supplies to:our 
enemies, feeding them when our allies are starving to death, 
and even our people at home are starving to death”; and yet 
here Senators upon this floor decline to vest that authority in 
him. They do not have that confidence in him. They are 
afraid to trust him with finding as a fact that the very safety 
of our Republic is at stake. 

What are we going to do about it? What are you going to 
do about it? Are you going to let this corn and wheat and 
clothing and other things be shipped to the Germans? Shall 
it continue to go on and go on, and Congress sit here and talk 
and talk ‘and talk for weeks and weeks before any bill is 
passed, because, forsooth, some Senator from some section of 
the country is opposed to it? Shall we have criticism of the 
President because he asks us for power to carry on the war 
successfully ? 

I protest that we are not giving him our confidence, I say a 
vote here for these amendments and against this bill is a vote 
of lack of confidence right at the outset of this war. Is it con- 
stitutional? If it is unconstitutional, I say I would ask no 
Senator to vote for it; but if there is doubt about it, as a Sena- 
tor said in connection with the child-labor case, give the Presi- 
dent the benefit of the doubt; and if he is to fight this war, rest 
your confidence in him that he will not do any great wrong to 
his people, that he will not make this proclamation unless he 
finds as a fact that our own Republic is in danger and it is 
necessary for him to declare an embargo if he is going to fight 
a successful war. 

What are you going to do about it? Will some Senator tell 
me what you are going to do about it? Does the Senator from 
Michigan want us to sit here and wait for information to come 
through the diplomatie channels that this thing which is being 
done in other countries ought to be stopped, and then send a 
message down here and let us discuss it for a month? Or will 
you trust the President and repose this power in him, if it is 
constitutional ?—and I believe it is. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] made an argu- 
ment here upon the same principles as adopted in the Great 
Northern Securities case—and he is a great lawyer—that this 
is constitutional. I believe it is constitutional, and three or 
more of the lawyers of this great committee—nearly all of them, 
with probably four exceptions—say it is constitutional. Then if 
you haye no doubts, or even if you have a doubt of its consti- 
tutionality, let us trust our leader in time of war. Let us give 
him the power, because I believe he will exercise it justly. I 
do not believe he will put an embargo on cotton. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, he will never by my 
vote have the power to do it. 7 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am willing to trust him and give him the 
power, because I know unless he finds it is necessary for the 
safety of this Republic that he will never put an embargo on it, 
I know he will never put an embargo on anything else unless he 
finds as a fact, or as the proposed law says, that the safety of 
the Republic demands it. 

Nx. WATSON and Mr. TOWNSEND addressed the Chair. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I saw in the paper this morning a statement 
that a bill has been introduced 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, Mr. President, do not let us discuss 
that bill. We will discuss it when it comes here. 

Mr. WATSON. I want to know of the Senator just how far 
he wants to trust the President, this President or any other 
President. He says we must have confidence in the President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. How far are you willing to trust the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to trust him this far, that if he finds 
the enemy to-day are fed and clothed from this country he shall 
have the power to stop food from going from this country to 
that country. That is ns far as I want to go now, and when 
further power is sought I will take that up later. I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. - 
| Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator has repeated that statement, 
which is a surprise to me. How long has the President known 
that the United States was shipping foodstuffs to Germany? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not know except as 
the information came. Perhaps I ought not to state it. Some 
things occur in committees that can not be said upon the floor ; 


but there has been so much said about it I concluded I would 
make a clean breast of it and tell what did occur. How long 
it has been known I do not know. ? 

Mr. TOWNSEND... Do you not think, Mr. President, that it 
5 re duty of Congress or it is the privilege of Congress to know 

a > ; : 

Mr. OVERMAN,” Mr. President; when we were fighting the 
little Spanish War, when President McKinley came to Con- 
gress and asked for practically the same power that is asked 
here, you did not hear a Senator talking about its constitu- 
tionality. You did not hear Senators talking about being afraid 
to trust him and that 5 ought to do it. That Congress 
was then composed. of the greatest lawyers in this country. 
There never haye been such lawyers in this body as sat here 
then, and they marched up without any opposition at all and 
conferred this right upon President McKinley. Do you tell me 
here now that you want to help the President? The precedent 
is upon the statute books in that act passed by Congress, 

Mr. WATSON. If the object of this legislation is to prevent 
the shipping of food products from this country through neutral 
countries to an enemy country, and that is the sole object, as I 
understand the Senator from North Carolina 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I did not say it was the sole object. 

Mr. WATSON. Then why not adopt the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia? ; 

Mr. OVERMAN. If we are going to go that far, if that is 
constitutional, let us extend the power. We can not tell what 
is going to happen, The Senator from Georgia admits that it 
is constitutional by his amendment, and his amendment is all 
right as far as it goes, but it is limited. When we adjourn 
here we do not know what is going to happen. As the Senator 
from Montana has said, a thousand things may arise during this 
war where it may be necessary for the public defense that the 
President of the United States should have power to put an 
embargo on exports. I am willing to trust him if it is consti- 
tutional. Are you? You who think it is unconstitutional vote 
against it, but you who are willing to trust the President to do 
right and to fight the war successfully vote for this amendment 
and let us pass the bill. 

He has said, “I can not fight this war successfully unless 
Congress authorizes me to do things as I think they ought to be 
done.” He has submitted this measure to the Department of 
State, and he has submitted it to the Attorney General, and 
the Attorney General wrote us and advised us that it was con- 
stitutional, and therefore the President walked down and said: 
“ Give me this authority; I need it. The safety of the Republic 
is in danger. I need this authority. Give me this authority.” 
Why not? What are you going to do about it? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr: WEEKS. The Senator speaks of Congress adjourning. 
I should like to ask him if he thinks Congress is likely to ad- 
journ unless provision is made for a joint committee on the 
conduct of the war? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know anything about that. I do 
not know whether that is meant as a threat or not. That is n 
matter now before the committee for consideration. I do not 
know whether Congress is going to adjourn or not; but, Mr. 
President, there comes to the President of the United States, 
through diplomatic channels and through the Secretary of State, 
information sometimes that ought not to be given out; informa- 
tion which makes it necessary for the safety of this Republic 
that he should exercise certain authority, and the power ought 
to be given to him to exercise it. 

Mr: TOWNSEND... May I interrupt the Senator one moment? 
What message does the Senator refer to that the President has 
submitted to Congress asking for this particular power? 

Mr. OVERMAN. . He has asked it, and sent, through the At- 
torney General, this single measure, solitary and alone, which 
we put into this bill in order to get it through speedily. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is that the message to which the Senator 
refers? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No message was sent, but I say it came 
through the Attorney General. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator referred to a message from 
the President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; the Senator is mistaken. If I did, I 

did not mean it. I know of no message. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to get a little information 
about that. The Attorney General a good while ago wrote n 
number of. bills, which were presented to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. They contained some very, radical propositions, The 
particular chapter which we are now discussing was one of 
those bills. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. REED. As I understand it. ; 

Mr. OVERMAN, It was not one of the original 12 or 13 
bills sent down. k 

Mr. REED. - There were originally 13 bills, or something like 
that number. sent in at the last Congress. At this session of 
Congress those same bills were returned to the committee of 
the Senate, and in addition to those 13 was the bill that is now 
under discussion, known as Chapter VII. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; this was sent down later. I do not 
think the Senator was even on the subcommittee. It was 
considered by the subcommittee, according to my recollection. 

Mr. REED. I want to know if it did not come to the com- 
mittee just as the others did, through the Attorney General as 
the suggestion of the Attorney General. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think not, Mr. President. It was sent 
down probably to the chairman of the committee, who intro- 
duced the bill very much later than the other bills, because the 
Senator from Utah some time ago had a bill very much like it 
introduced, and he was surprised three weeks ago when in the 
committee he found the Attorney General had sent down 
another bill to carry out the idea. 

Mr. REED. What I am getting at is this: The Attorney 
General had drawn a number of bills. He afterwards drew two 
or three more bills, not this one but others. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This was later. 

Mr. REED. It came to the committee through the Attorney 
General. I want to know if the Senator means to tell us that 
the President of the United States singled out this bill, which 
now appears here as Chapter VII, and sent it down with any 
special request or message other than, or different from, that 
which may be assumed as to the other bills. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I thought I had already stated that the 
President at the outset of the war discussed, as he should have 
done. with the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, and 
all the Cabinet, as to what legislation was necessary for him 
to have from Congress in order to carry the war to a successful 
end. In pursuance of that the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of State, together with 
the Attorney General, prepared some 13 bills and sent them 
to us, not that Congress should enact those bills but in order to 
carry out the suggestions of the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of the Navy and the other 

- Secretaries. They sent the 13 biils here, which the committee 
sent to a subcommittee. The 13 were considered in the sub- 
committee and then reported to the full committee, and I 
thought we never would get them reported out. They were dis- 
cussed in the committee for months, and just before the close 
of the Congress on the 4th of March we reported them out, too 
late for the House of Representatives to pass them. 

Then the Attorney General, giving the history of it, as I 
understand it, sent down these bills again as amended by the 
committee. He sent them down like the Senate had amended 
them and the House had amended them, saying they were very 
important, and he desired to have them brought to the con- 
sideration of Congress for passage again. Then the subcom- 
mittee—the Senator from Missouri being on the subcommittee— 
began to consider those bills. Subsequently, I think, my recol- 
lection is, after we reported it, this bill that we are talking 
about now was sent by the Attorney General from the Presi- 
dent, he giving the information which I have stated, that cer- 
tain neutral countries were furnishing food to Germany. I can 
not mention the countries now, but it was said they were fur- 
-nishing food to the Germans. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator state that that information 
was ever given to the subcommittee of which I was a member? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, sir; I said the Senator was not on the 
subcommittee, but the committee had reported it out. My recol- 
lection is he was on the subcommittee except as to this bill. 
You were on the subcommittee on all the other chapters, every 
cne, except this. 

Mr. REED. I say no such information as the Senator is now 
giving was ever laid before a subcommittee of which I was a 
member. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said that. 

Mr. REED. Or was ever laid before the Judiciary. Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. When you were present? 

Mr. REED. When I was present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I accept that. : 

Mr. REED. I now make the further statement that if the 
Senator will write into this bill a provision that when the Presi- 
dent finds that there are supplies being sent from this country 
to our enemy or sent to other countries and forwarded on to 
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our enemy he shall have the power to stop that I would myself 
guarantee that there will not be a vote in the Senate against 
that proposition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator, then, thinks that would be 
constitutional? 

Mr. REED. Undoubtedly it is constitutional; and you have 
heard me raise no constitutional objection to it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know the Senator is a great lawyer, and 
I want to bring out the fact that he thinks it is not uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. REED. That proposition would undoubtedly be right; 
and undoubtedly, in my opinion, it would be constitutional if 
Congress was to say that upon the happening of this particular 
fact the President should exercise a particular power; that 
having the power it can be reasonably said to be exercised in 
pursuance of the war or in support of the war. I have not the 
slightest doubt of its constitutionality, and I have heard nu 
lawyer here make an argument to the contrary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No lawyer here has made an argument to 
the contrary or questioned the constitutionality of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. So far as I am 
concerned, I certainly do not. 


Mr. OVERMAN. If we give him the power by proclama- - 


tion to place an embargo upon wheat going from the United 
States to foreign countries and to Germany, I can not under- 
stand why we can not give him the power to find as a fact that 

ve public safety requires that certain other things should be 
one. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not want 
him to get away from the proposition of the President having 
made a special request with reference to the particular bill we 
are now discussing. — 

Mr. OVERMAN. All right. 

Mr. REED. I now understand the Senator to say nothing 
more nor less than this: There were a number of bills sent 
down at the previous session of Congress. They came to us 
through the various Cabinet officers and as the suggestions of 
those departments. Subsequently, and at this session of Con- 
gress, the Attorney General brought in one or two or, perhaps, 
three more bills, and among those was this particular measure. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I do not think so. I do not recollect 
that there were two or three more. I said a number. I re- 
member this one in particular. 

Mr. REED. That this bill was presented as the bill which 
was desired, I have not yet heard in the committee; and I 
want to know if the Senator means to say now that the Presi- 
dent sent any special request. 3 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not say that. The Attorney General 
had the information and came to the committee. 

Mr. REED. I was present when the Attorney Generul was 
there and discussed it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator did not see the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s letter and he did not have any conversation with him, I 
suppose. 

Mr. REED. I am talking about the subcommittee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We called upon him about the other bills. 
He came there, as the Senator knows, upon other bills. We did 
not send for him to come about this bill. 

Mr. REED. Of course, if there is a grapevine somewhere 
that the Senator has been in touch with and has been getting 
information by conversation and by letter 

Mr. OVERMAN. I got this from the newspapers also, and 
the Senator did, too. 5 

Mr. REED. Very well. Now, I think that is about the situ- 
ation, that instead of the President having sent down to the 
committee a request to pass this particular bill, all the Senator 
knows about it is that the Attorney General brought it down 
there and asked to have it passed, and probably wrote a letter 
in relation to it, and the newspapers have printed statements 
about it. That is a very different proposition from the one 
which the Senator was making a little while ago. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Attorney General did not bring it 
down; he did not come there with it at all. 

Mr. REED. Then we are further off from it than we were 
a minute ago. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I say he sent us another bill and asked us 
to pass it; and the Attorney General said the bill was indorsed 
by the President. He would not have come here with it if 
the President had not advocated it and wanted it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I do not fully understand 
what the Senator from North Carolina says. Does the Senator 
mean to say that the Attorney General drafted this bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think he did, and I have no objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I thought my recollection was correct. I have 
the letter now here, over the signature of the President, recom- 
mending the passage of the bill. I sent to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee room and secured it. I ask that it be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenpricx in the chair). 
The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 14, 1917. 

My Drar SENATOR: I am taking the liberty of sending you the draft 
of a suggested bill permitting the President to control exports, for the 
purpose of seeing to it that the resources of the country are used in the 
most effective way for the prosecution of the present war rather than 
diverted to countries or quarters where they are less needed. 

I send also extracts from the letter of the Attorney General, which 
accompanied these drafts when be was kind enough to submit them to 
me at my request: : 

“As to section 3 appearing in the informal draft marked ‘A,’ that 
was intended to make the proposed legislation fit into chapter 6 of the 
so-called’ omnibus bill now pending in Congress covering foreign rela- 
tions, neutrality, espionage, etc, 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the date of the letter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 14th of April. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Every statement that I have made, then, 
Mr. President, is true, and it did not come exactly from news- 
papers. I am sorry the Senator from Missouri was not a little 
more regular in his attendance on the committee. Probably he 
would have heard the letter read. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that is a very unnecessary remark 
to make. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope the Secretary will conclude 
the reading of the letter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Missouri said he had 
not heard it. > 

Mr. REED. It is not always the number of times a man at- 
tends a committee that measures his usefulness. Sometimes 
the character of his service there is equally important. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator seemed to doubt my statement. 

Mr. REED. The Senator’s own statement was at variance 
with the fact. The Senator from Montana has just presented 
the letter. The Senator from North Carolina had forgotten 
about it evidently. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said the statement was made before the 
committee. I did not remember who made it, whether it was 
the Attorney General or the chairman or who made it. 

Mr. REED. Manifestly the Senator had forgotten about the 
letter. . 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did forget that the letter was written, but 
T would not make a statement unless it was true. 

Mr. REED. Then, why will the Senator criticize me and say 
I was not present? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator was not present or he would 

not have said what he did. 
Mr. REED. Since the statement has been made let me say 
that I have been present at the Judiciary Committee every single 
Monday morning except when I have been compelled to attend 
other committees that had important work at that time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say to the Senator that he is one 
of the most regular attendants on the committee, and one of 
the ablest lawyers on the committee, and we like to have him 
discuss questions, because no man discusses them so ably. But 
he was not present when this letter was read or he would not 
have made the statement he did and criticized me as he did 
a few minutes ago about the matter. He acted like I was a 
witness on the stand, and he as-a lawyer cross-examined me. 
He knows how to get men in trouble in that way and he thought 
he had me. I am very glad the Senator from Montana came 
with the letter to help me out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, can we not have the entire 
letter read? I think it is important. 

Mr. REED. I think the incident might as well be dropped 
now. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think so. 

Mr. REED. However, I should like to conclude my remark. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not understand why I should haye been 
interrupted in making the statement I did. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask that the letter be 
read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not care to yield any further. I want 
the whole letter read. The Senator from New Hampshire has 
asked that it be read, and it ought to be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the letter. 

Mr. REED. I have been interrupted here, and interrupted 
out of order, when I had a right to speak. I want to conclude 
my sentence. I should not have been interrupted. I simply 
rose to say that in the heat of debate the Senator from North 
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Carolina had made statements which, in my judgment, were 
calculated to reflect upon the members of the committee—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I never intended to do so. 

Mr. REED. And to hold the members of the committee up as 
antagonizing the President in matters concerning which he had 
personally asked to be given authority to act. I thought it 
proper to ask the Senator some questions with reference to 
that. Now that the thing has calmed down, I understand that 
the Senator does not mean, and has not meant, any more than 
simply to assert that this bill was sent to the committee with 
the letter of the President, which is about to be read; that the 
bill has since been changed in some respects by the Senate, and 
with the Senator's consent, and we are now discussing whether 
there should be further changes. There has been no reflection 
upon anybody and none has been intended. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have not meant to reflect on any of my 
colleagues; and if I did so, I take it back. I was only stating 
as nearly as I could the truth about it. That is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asked that the letter be read in full. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; let it be read. 

neg OVERMAN, I will yield after the letter shall have peen 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 


The Secretary read the letter, as follows: 


Tun Warre HOUSE, 

Washington, 14 April, 1917. 
My Dran Senator: I am taking the liberty of sending you the draft 
of a suggested bill permitting the President to control exports for the 
purpose of seeing to it that the resources of the country are used in 
the most effective way for the prosecution of the present war rather 

than diverted to countries or quarters where they are less needed. 
I send also extracts from the letter of the Attorney General which 
accompanied these drafts when he was kind enough to submit them to 
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relations, neutrality, espionage. ete. this bill 
relations, neu ete, ; t 

is not possib 


confusion. we have concluded to strike out Section 3 as it n rs in 
draft “A” and meet that situation by asking the Judiciary mittee 
so to amend Chapter 6 of the Omnibus Bill as to include “ articles the 


you also three copies of the formal draft 
on marked “B” oan ce thon Sections 1 


tien 
1 feel confident t the policy embodied such a measure will com- 
mend itself to your judgment and therefore I feel at liberty to urge 


it upon your favorable attention. 
The Attorney General will be glad to 54 himself at your disposal 
gislation which he has con- 


for the discussion of any aspect of this 
sidered at my request. 
With much regard, 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Encs. 


Hon, CHARLES A, CULBERSON 
United States Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has heard the letter read. 
What does the Attorney General say? He takes up the amend- 
ment adopted in the Senate and the amendment adopted in the 
other House and tries to conform the two amendments adopted 
in the House and in the Senate, respectively, which were passed 
by both bodies, showing he is only making the suggestion and 
and carrying out, so far as he can, the ideas of Congress. 

I have said about all I had to say in reference to the matter. - 
I do not desire to criticize anybody, but when I am charged with 
the duty and ordered by the committee to bring this bill in here, 
and when I find that Senators who sat in the committee without 
opposing the provision and without making such a fight as they 
are now making here upon the floor of the Senate, and making 
it as an afterthought ; and when I find some Senators criticizing 
the President and saying that we are not ready to give him this 
power, I do feel a little bit indignant about it. 

When I cited the precedent where Congress in the Spanish- 
American War gave this power to the President some Senator 
criticized me for assuming that the President had asked for this 
power. He did ask for it, and the Attorney General asked for it. 
Under such circumstances I naturally felt somewhat annoyed. 
I have the kindest feeling for my colleagues. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] is the last man I would reflect upon, 
because he has given such wonderful service to the committee; 
but I have speken just as I felt about the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, Senators know my 
fondness for the Senator from North Carolina; I am very 
much attached to him personally and have the greatest regard 
for him. He and I each came from the same section of North 
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Carolina, although I am now from Georgia. Our ancestors 
have been friends for over a hundred years. 
8 Mr. OVERMAN. That is mutual, and I love the Senator from 

eorgia. _ . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I dislike to differ with the Senator 
from North Carolina, but I am intensely against the provision 
as it came from the Judiciary Committee. I am sorry I was 
not in the committee at the time to voice my objection then, but 
I was not; and I should fail in my duty as a Senator now, with 
my convictions on the subject, if I did not voice my objection 
here. 

If the Senator from North Carolina had not been charged 
with the responsibility of carrying this measure through, I 
would feel like appealing to him to support my substitute, and 
I would not be uneasy about obtaining his help, for away down 
inside of his heart his feeling is such that if it were left to 
him as an original proposition he would, in my judgment, take 
the substitute instead of the provision contained in section 1 
of Chapter VII. 

Now, with reference to the President, just a word. Is there a 
man on the floor who has given the President for the past 
four years more intense support than I have or who has ad- 
mired him more than I do? I doubt it. But if I could combine 
Col. Roosevelt and Col. Bryan and Mr. Taft and the President 
all in one, and get all that was best in each of the four, and 
take out of that composite man all that was objectionable in 
either of the four and put him in the White House, I would not 
vote for the provision contained in section 1 of Chapter VII, 
even if he had recommended it. 

Mr. President, the power proposed to be conferred is not 
limited to President Wilson. It would apply to all future 
Presidents in any kind of war, however small, in which we 
might be engaged. Is it a reflection upon the President to 
object to putting upon him a responsibility which the law puts 
upon the Congress? I do not think so. Suppose I should pre- 
sent a joint resolution declaring that “ Whereas a condition of 
war exists, and whereas it is important that Congress should 
adjourn and go home; therefore be it resolved, that whenever 
the President finds the public safety so requires he is hereby 
authorized. to suspend any existing law and enact any new one 
that he sees fit.“ I would hesitate about voting for such a joint 
resolution; but I would not feel that in failing to support it 
I was lacking in confidence in the President or in admiration 
for him. To object to loading him with responsibilities that 
belong to us is no reflection upon him. 

But it has been suggested that the President has approved 
this proposed legislation. Why, he has not, Mr. President. I 
have heard his letter read; and pardon me for saying that I 
have some knowledge of how officers of departments bring bills 
to the President and how he sends them to committees of Con- 
gress. It is utterly impossible for a President to study in de- 
tail and master every bill that the head of one of his depart- 
ments may desire to present to Congress. Take the length of 
time it has required for the Judiciary Committee to study this bill. 
Why, the President probably read it in half an hour, if he read 
it at all. Pardon me for saying that when I was Secretary of 
the Interior I submitted bills to the President of the United 
States and obtained. letters from him, transmitting them with 
his commendation to the chairman of a committee of Congress, 
that he knew practically nothing about, and I would write the 
letter for him. So for Congress to accept the view that the 
President has mastered in detail a bill of this kind because he 
sends it to Congress for the consideration of a committee is 
utterly to misconceive the truth. It is impossible for any 
human being occupying the office of President, if he combined 
all the wisdom that has been possessed since the days of Solo- 
mon, to master in detail the various pieces of legislation pre- 
sented to him. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia 
whether he feels that the President has not serioasly reflected 
upon the main idea of the bill under consideration, reposing in 
him the power to prohibit exports? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope not; I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH. Ido not ask what the Senator hopes; but does 
he seriously believe that the President asks for the granting of 
such power to him without having seriously reflected upon it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not believe that he seriously 
grasped the extent of this proposition. 


Mr. WALSH. That was not the question I asked the Senator 
at all. I asked him as to whether he thought the President had 
not seriously reflected upon the main idea of the bill, vesting 
in the President the power to lay embargoes on exports? Will 
the Senator, then, give us some idea, if he has any, as to the 
officer who is responsible for the idea and with whom it does 
originate? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My opinion would be that it 
originated with the Department of Justice, along with a number 
of other suggestions, and that they came to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to thrash the matter out. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire of the Senator now if he seri- 
ously doubts that the matter has been the subject of consider- 
ation at a Cabinet meeting? ` 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suppose it has been, but I would 
not accept such a consideration as thorough. A bill of this 
kind could not in a week’s time be thoroughly mastered if all 
the Cabinet meetings were given up to its consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, I understand 
the position of the Senator perfectly with respect to this ques- 
tion. He is opposed to it, no matter who brought it here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would be; yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I am merely desiring to direct attention to the 
fact that it has had, and must have had, the serious considera- 
tion of not only the President, but of the Cabinet before it 
could be adopted as a governmental policy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, frankly, I do not think that 
would be as serious a consideration as would come from con- 
sideration by a committee of either House of Congress. What 
I am pressing is that we should not accept and be seriously 
influenced by a conclusion of others in arriving at which, it was 
utterly impossible for them to give that care and considerate 
thought that we should give to the subject matter. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
further, I simply meant to indicate that it occurred to me that 
the debate ought to proceed upon the assumption that the pro- 
posal had had the serious consideration, in its main ideas, of 
the President and his Cabinet, and that we are not considering 
a question here that originated with some insignificant subordi- 
nate in one of the departments. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, I do not know how seriously 
I would consider it, even then. I have known Cabinet officers 
frequently to ask support of measures which when criticized 
before them they have seen were unsound. The real value of 
the Senate and of the House of Representatives is that we, and 
not men busy with administration, should legislate. It is all 
right for others to give us their suggestions, but we ought not 
to be overwhelmed by them. Frankly, if the Senator desires my 
opinion, I wouid say, if the President asked me to vote for such 
a provision as that reported by the committee, I would say to 
him, “I can not do so, Mr. President; I can not vote for it, and 
I wish to show you why I hope you will not press it.“ As a 
representative from my State I would feel that if I failed to 
take that course I ought to be ready to tender my resignation 
and go home. 

Mr. President, there has not a reason been given in favor of 
this section. The argument of the Senator from North Carolina 
was that some country might ship into Germany our goods and 
that that must be stopped. The necessity for the legislation, 
beyond stopping shipments to enemy countries, has not been 
made apparent. No doubt that was what was in the mind of 
the President, but the language drawn is broader than it ought 
to have been. The substitute I have offered fully gives to the 
President everything that the argument presented here justi- 
fies. I believe that should be given. I do not favor doing more. 
I do not believe the President would use any more power if we 
gave it; I have not the slightest idea that he would. But I do 
not want Congress to say to the industries of this country, We 
are so hysterical about the situation that we have felt called 
upon to vest in the Executive the power to stop the exportation 
of any of your commodities whenever he may think it desir- 
able.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, may I again interrupt the Sena- 
tor from Georgia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The newspapers, Mr. President, have carried 
information within the last few days to the effect that a secret 
treaty exists between the Republic of Chile and the Imperial 
Government of Germany. I do not credit the report at all, but 
I desire the Senator from Georgia to assume that such a condi- 
tion of things exists, and, as a consequence of that treaty, the 
Republic of Chile gives aid and comfort of the most substantial 
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character to the public enemies of this country. Chile is de- 
pendent for her very existence now, under the present condi- 
tion of things, upon exports of an important charaeter from 
this country. Would the Senator from Georgia like te put into 
the hands of the President the power te say to Chile, “ You 
must desist from this course or we will suspend exports to your 
country“? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know that I would; not 
unless I knew more about it than the Senator has stated. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I have stated very little. The Department 
of State may know vastly more about it than I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We are still quite dependent upon 
Chile. ` 

Mr. WALSH. Surely. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We are as much interested in get- 
ting saltpeter from Chile as Chile is in getting certain com- 
modities from us. Now, if the time should come that Chile 
arbitrarily, in the interest of Germany, said that the United 
States should have no more saltpeter from Chile, that would 
raise an issue that would be worthy of immediate considera- 
tion. It is the broad blanket of distrust that we throw over 
every industry in the United States against which I protest, 
which I say nothing has been shown to the Senate to justify. 
If a particular occasion arises, we can handle it. We are going 
to be here for 30 days longer, anyhow. Let us not be so hys- 
terical as to put this shadew of doubt over all production in the 
country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, perhaps I should not prolong 
this discussion; but the argument of the Senator from Georgia 
[ Mr. Surr] reminds me that in the consideration of this amend- 
ment the consumer and the interests of the consumer seem to 
have been lost sight of. In fact, in all of our legislation that is 
apt to be the case. Every burden imposed, and particularly by 
our revenue Iaws, upon any industry, with perhaps a possible 
exception here and there, ultimately rests on the consumer. 
He is the common victim of every enterprise and of every con- 
spiracy affecting the laws of trade and diverting them in unnatu- 
ral directions. s 

If we levy taxes, they are shifted to the consumer. If we 
penalize corporations, the penalties are shifted to the eon- 
sumer; corners are made in the necessaries of life and the 
burden finds its ultimate resting place upon the shoulders of 
the consumer. 

The argument thus far, if E have correctly followed it, has been 
urged in the interest of the producer, and the consequence to 
him has formed the chief burden of opposition to the section. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My suggestion was, in my opening 
remarks, that this would discourage preduction and defeat the 
very thing we have in view—that there should be ample pro- 
duction, which we could only hope for by holding out to pro- 
ducers a broad market. : 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, the discouragement may 
be in the limitation of the market and in the consequent difficulty 
of maintaining existing prices for production. 

The consumer can stand many things, but there is a limit even 
to his capacity to respond to and sustain the burdens that are 
constantly imposed upon his shoulders. While listening to the 
President’s letter, the thought occurred to me that the purpose 
behind the section reported by the committee was not entirely 
eonfined to possible shipments and abuses of our export trade 
with belligerents, or with neutrals trading with belligerents, but 
that it had behind it as well the welfare of the people of this 
country. The instance presented so fully by the Senator from 
Maine is in point. If we are threatened with a famine in con- 
tainers—and I now neither assert nor deny that proposition— 
then the danger to the domestic consumers is the same, whether 
the export of containers is to a neutral or to a belligerent; con- 
sequently, we should arm the President with power, if we are 
to arm him at all, to guard as well the interests of the home 
eonsumer growing out of the undue exportations to this, that, 
or the other country as to guard against exportations to a bel- 
ligerent, particularly as he probably has that power without 
further legislation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is now putting upon this section 
a construction of which I understand the chairman of the com- 
mittee claims that it is not susceptible; that is, that under 


the bill presented the President ean exercise this power of 
embargo, not for the purpose ef carrying on the war alone 
and for military reasons but for the benefit of the consumers 
of the country. Now, I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the chairman of the committee consented to have 
the words “or welfare” stricken out of the clause “ whenever 
the United States is at war and the President shall find that 
the publie safety or welfare shall so require,” so that the 
clause as it now stands has the words “or welfare” omitted. 
Hence the sole power now sought to be conferred, according 
to the language of the section, is one limited to the war power. 
The sole power is a power connected with the war authority of 
the President. Consequently I eall the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that if he is correct in his diagnosis of the case 
he ought to insist on the words “or welfare” going back in. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should not object to their 
reinsertion in this section. I have the highest respect for the 
opinions of the chairman of the committee. They are well 
considered, and maybe better than mine upon the subject, but 
I am unable to perceive that the excision of the two words 
“or welfare” affects the argument that I am endeavoring to 
present. 

Suppose, for example, in our efforts to supply food products 
to Great Britain a number of vessels out of proportion to 
the number now being destroyed which are carrying food 
should be sunk and we should be face to face with the alterna- 
tive either of abandoning such attempts te revietual them, not- 
withstanding the huge food destruction, or of retaining in our 
own country the remainder for home consumption. Suppose 
that this home need were so imminent that the mutterings of 
the public, the discontent of the masses, should indicate revolt 
and riot should further attempts to replaee the food supplies 
of our allies be made. That would directly menace the public 
safety; and if the President has not the power to meet such 
an emergency, then, in my judgment, it is necessary that 
we should enact this section in order to give him that power. 

Now, it may be that we have an abundant food supply. Sena- 
tors better informed than I so insist. Others having the same 
information which I possess have expressed their apprehension 
upon the subject, and, of course, with equal earnestness; and 
I can readily understand how, in the event the submarine men- 
ace is enlarged and aggravated—and I am apprehensive that 
such a situation will very shortly confront us—what shall we 
do with regard to the question of domestic food supplies? If 
the risk, no matter how great, is one which, when compared 
with the expected profits, does not deter those controlling the 
food supplies from continuing their efforts to replenish the 
allies, then greed and avarice, always active and well developed 
during times of war in every country, will take that risk for the 
profit which may possible be realized, with consequent deple- 
tion of our own food supplies, voicing itself through distress in 
our great communities. 

Under the amendment of the Senator from Georgia, if such at) 
alternative were presented to the President he would be help- 
less; and if Congress were in recess this menace to safety might 
develop into open revolt before we could be summoned together 
to meet the exigency through adequate emergency legislation. 
So, Mr. President, in my judgment, this section as presented 
by the committee, if we are to legislate at all upon the subject, 
should be the one which the Senate should adopt. 

Mr. President, I rose, among other things, to call attention to 
certain comments of the press upon a statement which I 
made here upon the 2d instant. I am made by the press dis- 
patches to say that I advocate resort to the lamp-post as the 
proper remedy for correcting the extortionate demands of cer- 
tain food combinations in this country. I did not say that, Mr. 
President. I am not surprised that I was so quoted, because 
nowadays we are liable—and especially those of us who have 
not been in complete accord with the current demands of the 
press—to be so represented as to give the public an entirely 
erroneous impression. It would be a very serious thing for a 
Senator or Representative, even in these exciting times, to 
advocate directly an unlawful and violent method of redress for 
any public wrong. Hence, and for that reason—because I seldom . 
go to the trouble of correcting misstatements in the press con- 
cerning myself, since I can not keep up with the procession ; 
I learned that long ago, and therefore abandoned all efforts in 
that direction—I repeat what I then said: 

There is no question but that such practices are flourishing, and the 
law seems to be unable to reach or punish them. I greatly fear that 
unless something is soon done to prevent them, resort be had to 
the lamp-post. 

Now, I do not indulge the hope that the newspapers which 
have misquoted me will do me the justice of making the correc- 
tion; but I can call the attention of some of the people of the 
country to the truth in this way. 


1917. 


Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I expect to cast my vote for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surren. 
I feel that I should offer a word of explanation of my reasons 
for so doing, lest my vote on questions that may come up in the 
future may be misunderstood. $ 

I am in favor of the concentration of power during the present 
war, just as much as it is possible to do so under our Constitu- 
tion. I shall at all times vote to support the President in any 
action he may take that I think is within the limits of reason; 
but I do not believe the time has arrived when the seetion in the 
bill is necessary. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia reads: 

When during the pending war the President shall find that exports 
to a particular country are being used to supply an enemy country, and 
shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to export any 
article or articles from the United States to such country except a 
under such regulations and orders and subject to such limitations and 
8 us the President shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered by 
the President or by Congress. 

It seems to me that this amendment has sufficient scope to 
answer all present purposes, but I do not believe that present 
conditions are going to continue. Ere long this Congress will 
have to do as the bodies of a similar nature in all countries have 
had to do in the past during great wars, and that is to give 
power to carry on the war in a forceful and effective manner, 
either to some one individual or to a small group of individuals 
designated either by the people or by the governing body. The 
great trouble in this body attempting to carry on this war by 
special and specific orders lies in the fact that we would be 
unable to agree among ourselves. It would take us too long to 
reach a conclusion, and when that conclusion should be reached 
it probably would not be any better, or serve the purposes any 
better, than the conclusion reached by the President, his Cabinet, 
and his advisers. 

I listened yesterday to a very eloquent argument by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. REED], and heard him inform this body 
of the inexperience of some of the present members of the 
Cabinet. We were advised that the Secretary of War was a 
young and probably inexperienced attorney from Cleveland, and 
that there were also thousands and thousands of farmers in the 
country who knew more about agriculture in their specific lines 
than our present Secretary of Agriculture. While that may be 
true to an extent, my judgment is that the President of the 
United States acted honestly and conscientiously in selecting not 
only those two men but every other member of his Cabinet. 

Even this morning in this body I heard the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia proclaiming to the world something of his 
shortcomings as Secretary of the Interior. I listened in silence 
yesterday relative to the present members of the Cabinet, but 
I do not propose to-day to listen in silence to that accusation 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SacTH] against himself. I 
appeared before the Senator from Georgia when he was Secre- 
tary of the Interior many times on important business connected 
with a line of work that he had never had experience in handling 
relative to western irrigation and public-land matters, and I am 
frank to say that he handled them in a manner which demon- 
strated that he had surrounded himself with men who had 
placed him in a position so that he could render an honest, fair 
dectsion, and in every case it was beneficial not only to the people 
of my community, not only to the people of the Western States, 
but to the Nation at large. I have no hesitation in saying, al- 
though he may not think he possessed the ability to do so, that I 
would not be in the least afraid to-day to trust him in the po- 
sition we are in this amendment trusting the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of Agriculture, and I would feel, as I feel now 
relative to the matter, that he would perform his services and 
his duties faithfully and well, and would act in a manner that 
he thought best for the interests of the whole country. 

I wonder if the Senator from Missouri would have appeared 
on a platform last fall during the time when he so eloquently 
spoke to some 300,000 people and made the same statements he 
made yesterday relative to our Secretary of War and Secretary 
of Agriculture. They were just as good then as now, and he, in 
his able way, aided by his assistants, made the country under- 
stand and convinced them that they were the proper men for the 
place. I thought otherwise, but under our republican form of 
government when the battle is over, the decision made, it is the 
duty of very American citizen to support the administration. 
For that reason I expect to support the administration and to 
support the Secretary of War and to support the President of 
the United States wherever it is possible for me to do so in this 
awful conflict. 

The men in the Cabinet should be selected not to please any 


- particular locality, not to please any- particular man, but in 


order to make the administration of the party in power a suc- 
cess and to serve the, people well, There is no election, the 
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President and his advisers act coolly and calmly, and look not 
for the politician but for the experienced man of affairs who 
can serve his country in a manner that will enable the President 
to carry out the pledges and promises he made to the people 
relative to his conduct of-public affairs. 

But in this body and in the other branch of the Congress nobody 
picks the candidate and asks him to come forward and discuss 
matters that they may see whether or not he is fitted for the 
position. We select ourselves and go out among the people, and 
by persuasive oratory and facts try to convince them that we 
are the proper men for the place, and when we appear in Con- 
gress we act with thought of the people at home, with thought 
of what our constituents will say. As the able Senator from 
Georgia said this morning, if we were going to put an embargo 
on corn the Senators from Iowa might object, and I will add, 
even though it might be for the best interests of this Nation 
for this embargo to be placed on the exportation of corn. The 
same question would arise relative to the exportation of cotton, 
or potatoes, or any other product. So we would never find our- 
selves in harmony. Before we could take action and agree upon 
a proper course the war might be won by our enemies, 

For that reason, I believe that sooner or later during this war, 
which I do not believe is going to close nearly so soon as many 
people believe, it will be necessary for us to confer unlimited 
powers on our Executive, and it will be necessary for us to do 
many things that we would not do under normal conditions or 
in times of peace. But now, while we have the time and the 
opportunity to study the situation, it seems to me that we are 
capable of deciding what articles should and what articles should 
not be exported. I believe that no Senator in this body would 
vote against a measure that would say that we should not ship 
things to our foreign enemy. That is what we say in this amend- 
ment. It will serve until we get our armies raised or until some 
condition arises where it becomes necessary for us to put an 
embargo on other articles. When that time comes I can see no 
reason why our President and his advisers should not ask per- 
mission to put an embargo on any particular article. He can 
send a message to this body and explain to us why he thinks 
we should put an embargo on some article, and we will have 
more time to discuss the matters in proper form and manner 
than they can possibly have with the very onerous duties that 
they have to perform. 

Therefore, I shall support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia, but I hope Senators will understand 
that as matters come up from time to time, as this war pro- 
gresses and while we are facing the enemy, it shall be my 
purpose, when I can conscientiously do so, at all times to sup- 
port the President in the things that he believes are best for 
the interests of the people of this country and the winning of 
the war. 

It is well known that I voted and worked against the present 
occupant of the White House, I favored another man because 
he represented my party and the principles that my party 
stands for. I had a feeling of regret when I read in the morn- 
ing papers after the election that the man whom I had opposed 
had been elected. But I never felt more proud of anything 
in my life than I did after the declaration of war was made 
to have the man whom I supported and whom I wanted in the 
White House come out in the very first issue of the paper and 
say he was for standing behind the President and asked all his 
friends to do likewise. That is Americanism, and that is the 
kind of Americanism that will win this war. 

I hope that the war may be ended soon, but I realize that 
the President is the Commander in Chief of our Army and he 
is fighting for our country, fighting for our flag, and he, with 
us, is fighting for a world democracy and a lasting and per- 
manent peace; and while he is doing that he is fighting for 
my country apd my flag, and I expect to stand by him in every 
move that he makes that is for the benefit of the people of this 
country so long as I can do so and observe the oath of office 
that I have taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I do not 
know who recommended this amendment to section 1 of the 
chapter of the bill before us, and that does not concern me very 
much, but I am going to vote for that amendment for the reason 
that I find contained in the first 17 words of that amendment 
the following: 

Whenever the United States is at war and the President shall find 
that public safety shall so require. 

Mr. President, I realize as well as anybody here that the 
President of the United States is loaded down with powers 
given by Congress. I have no doubt but that he would much 
rather not stand in that position with regard to about three- 
fourths of those powers. But the contained in this 


amendment seems to me to be one of the most important pro- 
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visions relative to any power I know of that is to be con- 
ferred upon him by Congress. i 

Mr. President, if this embargo is placed upon food stuff: 
there is no State in the Union which will be affected greater 
than my own, and I will have to answer to my constituency if 
I cast my yote on this matter contrary to their views; but I 
know, I am certain, that they will all*uphold my views and 
my vote upon this question of so grave importance to our 
country—should the emergency arise that would require it— 
as provided in this amendment. 

I do not care to take up any time of the Senate and will not 
do so, but I shall vote for this amendment believing it to be 
the most important amendment that is contained in the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but 
a very few minutes. A great deal has been said in this discus- 
sion witt reference to whether this bill comes from the Presi- 
dent or from the Department of Justice with his approval. 
I myself do not know anything about that, but I am sure if the 
bill was prepared by the Department of Justice and sent to 
the committee it was prepared after mature deiiberation and 
was presented to the committee only after it had received the 
sanction of the President; and I am equally sure that it did 
not receive the sanction of the President until after he himself 
had given it mature and earnest consideration. I am sure of 
that because of the importance of the power that is sought to 
be conferred upon the President. I do not know whether this 
bill is the result of the deliberations of the committee, acting 
upon its own initiative, or whether it comes from the President 
through the Department of Justice, but I know enough of the 
President and the Attorney General to say with implicit confi- 
dence that if it came from the Department of Justice it came 
with the sanction of the President and that the President 
maturely considered it before he sanctioned it. 

But, Mr. President, I do not care whether the bill is the 
result of the initiative of the administration or the committee; 
I do not care whether the President is asking this authority or 
not, because I believe, whether he asks it or not, he ought to 
have it and that the interests and the public safety of the 
country require that it should be bestowed upon him. 

What is the power that is proposed to be conferred upon the 
President? It is not the power to proclaim an embargo simply 
because in his judgment the public welfare requires it. That 
‘provision has been eliminated from the bill. The power of em- 
bargo the bill proposes to confer upon the President is confined 
to cases where the public safety is involved, where the safety 
of the Nation requires that the prohibition should be declared 
and enforced. 

Senators say that that is a power which the people lodged 
in Congress. It is very true that it is a power which the people 
lodged in Congress, and if it were absolutely certain that Con- 
gress was going to remain in continuous session during the 
continuance of this horrible war, ready at any time when an 
emergency arises to exercise the power in the interest of the 
public safety there would be something in the argument against 
delegating the power to the President. 

But, Mr. President, we know that Congress is not going to 
continue in session during the whole of the time of the prob- 
able continuance of this war. What is going to happen if Con- 
gress shall adjourn and go home leaving no one with the power 
to protect the Government in this matter involving, it may be, 
not only the safety, but the very life of the Nation? 

Mr. President, I do not know what might happen in such a 
situation, but that Congress should deliberately leave the 
Government without means to protect the country against such 
a jeopardy is to me wholly inconceivable. 

Mr. President, it is sought to sustain the opposition to con- 
ferring upon the President this vital power, a power that we 
have every reason to know will be discreetly exercised, upon 
the theory that the foreign markets of farmers are threatened. 
We are not acting upon a bill now to place an embargo upon 
food products. The bill we are considering does not authorize 
the President, in case the public welfare or the domestic re- 
quirements call for an embargo upon the exportation of food 
products; or any other kind of products, to place one upon them. 
We are not considering that sort of bill. We are considering 
a bill to authorize him to impose the embargo only when in 
his judgment, as the Chief Executive of the Nation, as the 
Commender in Chief of the Army, as the man whom we have 
intrusted to carry on this war, he thinks “the public safety "— 
those are the words used in the grant of power—requires it. 

I know the farmers do not want an embargo placed upon 
their food products, but do you not know, Mr. President, and 
does not every Senator here know, that the farmers of this 
country understand perfectly well that an embargo upon food 
products, except possibly to a few small so-called neutral coun- 


tries bordering upon the country of the enemy, would not be an 
embargo in the public interest and safety, but would be an 
embargo against the public interest and safety? Are we not 
being constantly and insistently admonished and warned that 
it is absolutely necessary we shall send food products in in- 
creasing quantities to our allies? Without our help in this re- 
spect they can not win the war for us and for themselves. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brapy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Georgia ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator not to interrupt me just 
at this point. As a matter of “safety” to us, therefore, it is 
just as important that the allies should have foodstuffs and 
munitions and the other necessary supplies of war as it is that 
they shall have soldiers. It is just as unreasonable to believe 
the President in these circumstances would proclaim an em- 
bargo upon food products destined for our allies as it would be 
to believe he would proclaim an embargo upon an army being 
sent to Europe to aid our allies in case it shall become necessary 
to do so to save us and them from crushing defeat. The farmers 
understand that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator let me ask him 
what kind of an embargo he thinks will be necessary and why 
he thinks this power should be given to the President? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not now discussing the 
question of what kind of an embargo should be placed; I am 
discussing the question whether there is any justification for 
this attempt to alarm the farmers of the country with the sug- 
gestion that by giving the President the power to declare an 
embargo when he thinks the publice safety requires it, is a 
menace of their foreign markets for the sale of their products. 

Mr. President, the farmers are not alarmed about this. Let 
me say to Senators that I do not believe there are any farmers 
in this country—there are not in my part of the country, I say 
with confidence—who want to deny to the President the right 
to place an embargo upon their products if it should be found 
after investigation that the exportation of those products 
jeopardizes the public safety of the Nation. To say that they 
want the foreign markets for their products at the expense of 
the safety of the country is to question their patriotism. 

I am not afraid that any farmer in my State, I am not 
afraid that any manufacturer in my State will say, “I am 
outraged in my rights because, forsooth, the Congress of the 
United States has said that the President may prohibit expor- 
tations of my products when during this war the ‘safety’ of 
the country in his judgment require it.” No; he will take no 
such unpatriotic position, On the other hand, he will say, “I 
am willing to forego my profit and willing to sustain the loss 
if it be necessary to preserve the Nation’s life or safety.” The 
patriotism that does not rise to that level, Mr. President, is not 
patriotism at all; it is selfish commercialism masquerading in 
the garb of patriotism. 

Mr. President, it is said that Congress alone has the power of 
embargo. Yes; and they got it from the people. The people 
gave that right to Congress and are not afraid it will abuse it 
either in times of peace or time of war; neither are they 
afraid that the President of the United States will abuse it 
if it is delegated to him by Congress. Senators upon this floor 
have fallen into the habit of constantly going into hysterics 
over any suggestion of the delegation of power, even though it 
be ñ war power, to the President. They tremble lest we pave 
the way to autocracy. 

Mr. President, I want to say in conclusion that such distrust 
of the President of the United States meets no response in the 
public mind. Distrust his patriotism? No. Distrust his sin- 
cerity of purpose and disinterestedness of action? No. Dis- 
trust his judgment or ability to determine wisely and patri- 
otically what is for the best interests of this country? No. 
The people of this country have confidence in Congress, but 
they have equal confidence in the man who sits in the White 
House as the chosen guardian of their interests and the public 
weal as they have in Congress; and no Senator need refuse to vote 
to confer this power on the President upon the theory that it will 
be unpopular with his constituents. Let no Senator deceive 
himself with the belief that the people distrust the President 
or fear he will, if given the power, betray their confidence by 
abusing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. CALDER obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 
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Mr. WALSH. I do not want to take the Senator off the floor. 
I did not know the Senator had the floor. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, we have heard discussed at 
length this afternoon the question of enacting legislation per- 
mitting the President to levy an embargo against exports to 
any countries. 

It seems to me that it might be well to inform the Senate 
that for the past year at least there has been in effect a system 
in this country which has prevented the shipment of goods to 
any neutral country in Europe whereby the goods could in any 
way reach the central powers. The practice has been that 
before any ship left the eastern coast of the United States the 
shipper has been compelled to secure a letter of assurance from 
the trade department of the British Embassy, which letter is 
issued only after the British foreign office has investigated the 
consignee and through the local British consul secured satis- 
factory guaranties, backed by indemnities, that the goods he 
desires to import will not be reexported in any shape whatso- 
ever to any of the powers allied against Great Britain. 

The control exercised by Great Britain through the issuance 
of these letters of assurance has restricted the quantities of 
commodities shipped to neutral European countries to the barest 
amount of actual consumption. ‘Through the necessity of 
steamers carrying cargoes to northern Europe being compelled 
to call at Halifax and those sailing for ports in southern 
Europe being compelled to stop at Gibraltar, where manifests 
and letters of assurance are carefully scrutinized, there is no 
possibility of the shipper fictitiously describing his shipment 
with the idea of violating any of the principles involved in 
Great Britain’s control of this system. 

It is true, Mr. President, that our shipments to neutral coun- 
tries in Europe, particularly those in close proximity to Ger- 
many, have of late largely increased. I have not the figures 
before me; but I venture the statement that our exports to 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland are many times what 
they were before the war. I have talked to some of the people 
engaged in this shipping business, and they have explained that 
this is accounted for by the fact that these countries are able 
to secure little or nothing from Russia, Germany, France, or 
Great Britain; that these markets are practically Closed to 
them. They must therefore obtain from the United States 
nearly all of the things needed for their own consumption. A 
man interested in shipping to Norway advises me that that 
country is compelled to import at least 50 per cent of the food- 
stuffs that she consumes, 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 


Mr. NELSON. I desire to say to the Senator from New 
York that Norway has to import fully three-fifths of all the 
cereals that she needs. Before the war Norway used a good 
del of rye, and got most of her grain from Russia and the 
Baltic Provinces of Prussia. Since the war all that supply has 
been cut off, and the people of Norway have to get all their 
flour, their corn, and other grain, as well as most all of the 
products they consume, from this country, Norway had a 
great trade with Germany previously fo the war, but that has 
been cut off. As the Senator well states, her trade has also 


been cut off to a large extent with England. The same is 


true as to Denmark and Sweden, but not to so great an extent 
with respect to cereals as to other products. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the Senator confirms what I 
said a moment ago. The statement, continually made, that our 
exports to the northern European countries are getting into 
Germany can hardly be borne out by the facts, particularly 
when one comes to understand the very careful supervision that 
England has exercised over all exports from the United States, 
at least during the past year. If we prohibit trade with the 
countries of northern Europe, we will not only seriously hamper 
the business of many legitimate enterprises here in our own 
country, but our action will tend to create bitterness on the 
part of the people of those nations that is not warranted under 
the circumstances, 

For my part, I feel disposed to support the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sur. I should 
like very much to have it broadened to help the conditions re- 
ferred to by the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], 
and I hope that some provision may be made to take care of 
the difficulty regarding tin plate; but if we give to the Presi- 
dent the right to levy an embargo against the export of food- 
stuffs, which might ultimately reach countries at war with the 
United States, and stop at that, it seems to me, Mr. President, 
we shall go quite far enough. 


Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, before the substitute is voted 
upon, I suppose the original text should be perfected. I in- 
quire whether the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota—the incorporation of a provision to the effect that 
the orders and regulations shall not give the ports of one State 
preference over those of another 

Mr. OVERMAN. That amendment has been adopted. 

Mr. NELSON. That was adopted last night. 

Mr. WALSH. It has been agreed to? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Secretary read the provision as it 
now stands? ; 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think, before it is voted upon, we had 
better have a full Senate, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from North Carolina with- 
hold that suggestion until I can have the section read? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was going to ask to have it read to a 
full Senate. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I simply want to state that if 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia shall be 
adopted I shall introduce an amendment covering the tin-plate 
situation, which I trust may be acceptable to the Senate, as I 
think it will be entirely so to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna McKellar Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hale Nelson Smith, Md. 
Brady Hardwick New Smoot 
Calder Hitchcock Norris Sterling 
Chamberlain Hollis Overman Stone 
Colt Husting Page Sutherland 
Culberson Johnson. Cal. Phelan Thomas 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene Thompson 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Trammell 
Fall Jones, Wash. Reed Underwood 
Fernald Kendrick Saulsbury Vardaman 
Pletcher Ling Shafroth Wadsworth 
nee Kirby Sheppard Waish 
Gallinger Knox Sherman Warren 
Gerry Lewis Shields Watson 
Gore McCumber Simmons Wolcott 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr], on account of illness. 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYsSEN]. who is de- 
tained from the Senate on account of illness in his family. I 
will iet this announcement stand for the day. 2 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to state that my col- 
league {Mr. POINDEXTER] is necessarily absent from the Senate 
on official business. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hours! is detained 
from the Chamber on account of illness. 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ronrnson], is absent on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to take just one minute 
to clear up a matter that occurred this morning. The state- 
ment had been made, in substance, that information had been 
furnished by the President to the Judiciary Committee that 
goods or provisions being shipped from this country were be- 
ing sent either to enemy countries or were being sent to neutral 
countries, which in turn forwarded the goods to enemy coun- 
tries. Some colloguy and discussion occurred about that, when 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] sent for a letter of 
the President, and it was read at the desk as bearing out the 
statement. I have had occasion to examine the letter, and I 
find that it does not convey any such information. The Presi- 
dent’s statement was: 

I am taking the liberty of sending you the draft of a suggested bill 
ermitting the President to control exports for the purpose of seeing 
o it that the resources of the country are used in the most effective 

way for the prosecution of the present war rather than diverted to 
countries or quarters where they are less needed. 

That is a very different proposition from one which might 
have conveyed to us information that goods were being sent to 
enemy countries, f 

I simply make this statement in order to clear up the record, 
that there may be no misunderstanding. I was very sure that 
the information had never been given to the committee while 
I was present that goods were being sent from this country to 


I ask that this announcement 
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‘enemy countries or to neutrals and by them sent ‘on to enemy 
countries to the injury of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I think that the inquiry which gave rise to 
the presentation of the letter was as to whether this particular 
bill was sent by the President and approved by him. I do not 
recall that any question was presented as to the validity of the 
reasons which he urged for the passage of the bill. 

Mr. REED. Both the question referred to by the Senator 
from Montana and the one to which I have just referred were 
made matters of discussion, and I simply wanted to say the 
word which I have said not for the purpose of criticizing the 
Senator from Montana for producing the letter or for the pur- 
pose of criticizing anybody else, but simply to clear the ques- 
tion up. 

Now, Mr. President, that brings me to one further observa- 
tion, and then I shall take my seat. I am unwilling that the 
Senator in charge of this bill should be permitted to criticize 
the members of the Judiciary Committee who may now see fit 
to oppose certain provisions of the bill or to ask their amend- 
ment. Jo begin with, while this bill was some considerable 
time before the Judiciary Committee, the Senator knows that 
many other important matters were constantly pressed upon 
that committee for attention, and that our examination of all 
bills for some time, because of the congestion of work in the 
committee, was lacking to some extent in that deliberation 
which we usually undertake to bring to the consideration of any 
important bill. He also will recognize the fact that the same 
emergency which occasioned the unusual demands upon the 
Judiciary Committee also occasioned demands upon other com- 
mittees, which compelled Senators frequently to leave the 
Judiciary Committee to attend other committees. A fitting 
illustration of that I can give from my personal experience. A 
portion of the time that the particular bill now under con- 
sideration was before the Judiciary Committee I was compelled 
to choose between attending the Judiciary Committee and 
attending the Committee on Military Affairs, the Committee on 
Military Affairs having under consideration bills which related 
to the organization of the Army, the immediate passage of 
which, it was asserted, was absolutely necessary. Likewise, 
the Committee on Banking and Currency was called together 
to pass upon emergency financial legislation, and it was neces- 
sary at times to attend upon that committee. So that we did 
not have the opportunity to give to the pending bill as full and 
complete discussion as it would have received under normal 
circuinstances, 

Moreover, it was pretty well understood that any member of 
the committee was at perfect liberty to suggest amendments or 
changes as they occurred to him upon the floor. But, however 
that may be, I affirm this to be true, that it is the high duty of 
any Member of the Senate who has sat upon a committee to 
change his position in the Senate if he is convinced by the 
arguments in the Senate that the report of the committee is 
wrong; and, if it be true that a number of Senators on the com- 
mittee have changed their opinion, the argument is only that 
much stronger in favor of a modification of the language of 
the bill. 

Mr. FERNALD Mr. President——. 

Mr. REED. I will yield to the Senator presently; I shall be 
through in a moment. 

Mr. FERNALD. Very well. 

Mr. RBED. One further observation, and I shall take my 
seat. I am unwilling that the distinguished Senator in charge 
of this hill, for whom I entertain a genuine affection and a 
very high respect and regard, should assume the attitude that 
those who believe the language of the bill is not just what it 
onght to be are opposed to giving the President all the power 
that he ought to have; that they are standing in opposition to 
the President; that they are seeking to tie the President's 
kands. Mr. President, if I did not so love the Senator from 
North Carolina, if I were speaking of and concerning some 
man to whom I was indifferent, I would say that that was 
rather a cheap kind of pettifogging, but I would not say that 
of the Senator from North Carolina for anything in the world, 
because I know he is incapable of it. 

All these matters ought to be settled upon their merits. Let 
us start with this basic fact, that there is not a man in this 
body who is not a patriotic American «itizen; that there is not 
a man in this body who does not place the interests of America 
above every other consideration in the world; that there is not 
a man in this body who is not in heart and in soul as much 
devoted to his country as is any member of the Cabinet, or as 


is even the President of the United States himself. A great 
problem confronts us, the greatest problem that has ever con- 
fronted this Nation. We all have our duties to perform; we 
all want to solve that problem right; and some of us see the 
matter in one light and some of us see it in another light. 
Some believe that we should create an absolute dictatorship in 
the United States, and they stand and cry aloud against all 
who do not agree; but some believe that all power necessary 
can be conferred and yet every principle of the Constitution 
can be preserved ; that all power necessary can be conferred and 
the business of the United States not be given any violent 
wrench. So these Senators, all equally sincere, all equally de- 
siring the success of our country, have divergent views; and it 
is not in comport with what I think is the highest duty of Sen- 
ators to undertake to impugn the motives of any fellow Sen- 
ator because he does not agree to a particular bill that was 
handed to us by the Attorney General. 

Why, Mr. President, the Attorney General himself, if he were 
a Member of this body, would not decline to consider sugges- 
tions. He brought to us a number of bills. The Senator from 
North Carolina has spoken with reference to them. These bills 
were before the Senate and were modified not only in committee 
but upon the floor of the Senate in many important respects; 
and yet when the Attorney General brought them back at a 
subsequent session he adopted practically the bills as they had 
been amended by the Senate, thus conceding, at least, that he 
did not desire to antagonize the Senate; perhaps conceding that 
the Senate had added a little of wisdom to the bill. 

The particular measure now under discussion, after being 
discussed for days, was found to need an amendment, even 
according to the opinion of the distinguished Senator in charge 
of the bill, for he accepted a most important amendment—an 
amendment which, in my judgment, changes the whole char- 
acter of the bill, because the language as it stood gave the 
President the authority, whenever the United States is at war 
and the President shall find that the public welfare so requires, 
to close the ports of the United States to every foreign country 
or to any foreign country. Thus the President would have had 
conferred upon him if the bill had passed a right at any time 
during a war to close the ports of the country for any reason 
which the President in his judgment thought might be for the 
public welfare. The chairman of the committee has consented 
to striking out those words—a most important amendment— 
leaving the bill to stand so that the President shall possess 
this authority only in case he shall find that the public safety 
shall require the placing of an embargo. 

I make this statement because I think, with all the kindness 
in the world, that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Over- 
MAN], in the fervor of his eloquence this morning, came very 
near criticizing the motives of all who have ventured to differ 
from him somewhat with reference to this bill. I think this 
much ought to be said in the interest of fairness. 

Now, Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I apologize 
for the time of the Senate I have taken in discussing this bill. 
I hope I shall not take so much for a long time in the future. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
pending amendment of the Senator from Georgia. I send the 
amendment to the desk and ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the 
words proposed to be inserted, the following: 

Whenever during the pending war the President shall find that the 
exportation of tin plate or tin containers to any foreign country will 
leave the United States without an adequate supply for the manufac- 
ture of tin containers, and shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be 
unlawful to export such tin pate or tin containers to such countries 
from the United States, except at such times and under such regula- 
tions and orders and subject to such limitaticns and exceptions as the 
President shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered by the President or 
by Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say to my distin- 
guished friend from Maine that that amendment is out of order 
at this time, being an amendment in the third degree. If the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia is adopted, then the 
Senator can offer his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is clearly in 
order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is an amendment in the third degree. 
The chapter is an amendment to the original bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is an amendment to the 
pending amendment, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President if the amendment 
which I have offered is adopted, and the Senator from Maine 
will offer this as an additional section, I should think it would 
be entirely in order, and I certainly should not object to it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This amendment is not in order now. 
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Mr. FERNALD. I understand that it is in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; not as I understand it, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The provision to be amended is the committee bill. The 
amendment is offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Chapter 7 itself is a committee amend- 
ment, and the Senator from Georgia has offered an amendment 
to the committee amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
Chapter VII is not in the original bill, so the committee offers 
it as an amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is it not true that the provision in the 
‘Senate bill in italics is a part of the original bill as presented 
to the Senate? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. I tried to explain this morn- 
ing that we introduced in the Senate a bill containing certain 
chapters that were in the bill which passed the Senate. After 
the introduction of that bill, when it went to the committee, the 
committee reported Chapter VII as a committee amendment to 
the original bill, so that is an amendment to this bill. Then the 
Senator from Georgia introduced an amendment—that makes 
the second amendment—and this is the third amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The understanding of the 
Chair is that the amendment of the Senator from Georgia is to 
strike out and insert. Rule XVIII, in closing, says: 

But pending a motion to strike out and insert, the part to be stricken 
out and the part to be inserted shall each be regarded for the purpose 
of amendment as a question; and motions to amend the part to be 
stricken out shall have precedence. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I misunderstood the amendment. I thought 
it was an amendment to the chapter—a motion to strike out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. It is a motion to 
strike out and insert. 


BUREAU OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Out of order, I ask unanimous consent to 
report favorably with amendments from the Finance Committee 
Senate bill 2138, known as the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance 
bill, and T submit a report (No. 33) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
linn asks unanimous consent to make a report from the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the report will be received. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill, or merely to 
report it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I asked unanimous consent to make a 
report from the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that, but I should 
object to the present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I ask unanimous consent to report favor- 
ably, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, Senate resolution 53, with regard to 
the employment of a stenographer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to submit a report. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I should like unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate resolution 53. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can not agree to unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution. I have no objec- 
tion to the Senator submitting the report, but I must decline 
to allow it to be considered at this time, while the pending bill 
is being considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina 
that there can be no objection whatever to the resolution, and 
it can be passed in a moment. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I can not see what objection there can be. 
It is for the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If I should give unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the resolution, I would have to give it for 
others, and therefore I am obliged to object; It can be taken 
cp when the calendar is considered. I know all about what is 
needed; and it ean be taken up from the calendar at any 
time. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Of course, if the acting chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee does not want the resolution passed, I 
shall not press it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not desire it to be passed while thé 
pending bill is under consideration, I can not consert to have 
a resolution passed involving my own committee and then 
object to another committee having a similar resolution passed, 
I wish to be consistent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go to the 
calendar. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this debate has been so pro- 
tracted that until the last moment I had concluded not to say 
anything upon this subject; but certain doctrines have been 
announced here that seem to me to be utterly subversive of 
the best interests, indeed, of the life and the welfare of the 
country. Before coming to the main point, however, I desire 
to call attention to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Sanura]. 

That amendment, Mr. President, is wholly unnecessary. The 
President can exercise that power. It is exactly the same 
power that the British Government has exercised in respect to 
the blockade of Germany. In connection with that blockade, 
the British Government has established and maintained the doc- 
trine that it had a right to seize goods that were destined for 
the enemy’s country, even though they passed through a neutral 
country. All that the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
proposes to do is simply to prohibit the export of our products 
through a neutral country to an enemy’s country. Now, all we 
have to do to accomplish that fact.is to join with the British 
Government is maintaining the blockade that Great Britain has 
maintained, to join with her, and insist upon the doctrine that 


Great Britain has insisted upon, and that is that the ultimate. 


destination of the goods is the criterion. So that, to my mind, 
the amendment of the Senator from Georgia is utterly useless 
and unnecessary. The President, by means of the blockade that 
I have suggested, can exercise all the powers that that amend- 
ment undertakes to give him. i 

Coming back to the main question, Mr. President, I listened 
with much Interest yesterday to that part of the argument of 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] in which he 
denied our constitutional power to enact this legislation. I 
concede that there may be an honest difference of opinion be- 
tween us as to whether or not this is wise legislation under. ex- 
isting circumstances, but to me there is not a scintilla of doubt 
that the Government has a perfect right, in the midst of this 
great war, to enact such legislation, and I will tell you why: 
Congress has declared war. Having declared war, it is our duty 
and we are empowered under the Constitution to provide for 
the national defense. This war is what military men can an 
offensive-lefensive. It is as much a part of our national de- 
fense to see that our people, our soldiers, and our sailors have 
an abundante of food during the war as it is to equip them 
with swords and bayonets and with powder and shells. 

Suppose it turns out next fall that our crop has been such a 
failure that we really need all our agricultural products for our 
people here at home and for our Army and Navy. You and I 
know that we have in this country some men so possessed of 
the spirit of Mammon and the spirit of the very devil that 
wherever they can see a chance to make a dollar they will make 
it, they care not at whose expense, whether at their neighbor's 
expense or at the expense of their own country. If those specu- 
lators, in case of such an emergency as I have cited, should see 
that they could get more for their products by shipping them 
to one of the neutral countries in South America than by selling 
them to our own Government, they would never hesitate to do 
so, even if our soldiers and sailors and our people at home needed 
every pound of those products. 

Can Senators draw any distinction between the necessity of 
providing our own people and our Army and Navy with an ample 
supply of food, and the matter of supplying them with ammuni- 
tion and all those things that are essential in war? To deny the 
Government this right and power would be to divest it of one 
of its original functions and sources of strength. When we 
are in the midst of a great war, as we are on this occasion, we 
have a right to arm and equip our Government in such a man- 
ner that it will be ready for every emergency, small or great. 

Mr. President, I have been a Republican all my life, but since 
we have declared war I have buried all partisan feelings. I 
am for this country always, whether in war or in peace.. I am 
ready to smoke the pipe of peace in peace; but when we are at 
war I want to wield the tomahawks of war to the uttermost, 
and I have said, and I repeat it, to my mind it is as important 
that we equip our Government by providing for an ample supply 
of food of all kinds as it is to provide for munitions and all the 
implements of warfare. 

But it is said, Oh, there is great danger in committing this 
power to the President’ Well, he was not the President of my 
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choice, but he is at the head of this Government; he has charge 
of it; we are in the midst of a gigantic war, and I am willing 
to trust him. We have already conferred on the administration 
great powers—the distribution of a $7,000,000,000 fund—and 
the other day the Senator from Georgia was willing to intrust 
to the President the buying of $10,000,000 worth of nitrate of 
soda, distributing it to the people who needed it, and collecting 
the proceeds as best he could. I sympathized with him in that 
case; I thought he was straining things a little; but I knew 
that the people of the South needed those fe ank 
God, we in the West and Northwest do not need them—so I was 
willing to have him stretch things in that instance. 

During the Spanish-American War we laid an embargo on the 
exportation of coal and one or two other products with respect 
to which we thought it was necessary. Now, we do not know 
what the morrow may bring forth. If Congress were to remain 
in perpetual session—and for the good of the country I hope 
it will not—and could act quickly, we might leave this power in 
abeyance, but Congress is not likely to be in session perpetually. 
Suppose next fall we have a shortage of food products; sup- 
pose that in many lines of industry there is a shortage, and that 
we ought to keep our products at home, ought we not to put up 
a bar against these greedy cormorants who are ready to do any- 
thing to make an extra dollar, no matter whether it injures their 
own country or not? 

To me—and I can not help but say it in dead earnest; as my 
friends here know, I never mince matters—this doctrine that 
the Constitution makes us helpless in such cases, and that we 
have no power in the case of a war emergency, is utterly repul- 
‘sive. I can very well see, as I said at the outset, how men 
ean differ as to the necessity for this legislation. That is a 
thing on which men may fairly differ; but I do not understand 
how any man who has at heart the welfare, the honor, aye, the 
very existence of our Government in the midst of a great war— 
and they tell us this war will last two years and longer, and 
that it will try all our resources in men and money—I do not 
understand how any patriot can have the heart to say that the 
Constitution does not give our Government this power. To my 
mind in time of war, as a matter of national defense, our Sov- 
ernment has this power as clearly as it has the power to organ- 
ize and equip armies and send them into the field. 

The President is given a great many powers by legislation. 
That right is denied here, and it is said that you can not dele- 
te legislative powers. We have repeatedly done it. We con- 
fe great legislative powers upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. We authorize them to establish and fix reasonabie 
rates; but, Mr. President, no act of Congress has ever defined, 
and no act of Congress ever can define, what is “a reasonable 
rate.” That is left to the judgment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, followed by the judgments of the courts where a 
case is taken into the judicial tribunals. I remember some 
years ago we provided for a system of tea inspection, and dele- 
gated certain powers in that connection. That law was passed 
upon by the Supreme Court. I forget the title of the case, but 
seme of the lawyers here whose memories are better than mine 
ean perhaps tell me what it was. 
Mr. OVERMAN. The Stranahan case. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; the Stranahan case. In that case the 
question was raised that we had sought to confer legislative 
power upon an administrative officer in respect to the grading 
of imported teas. The Supreme Court held the act to be valid, 
and said that we had a right to confer legislative power. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly the Senator was here, I think 
I know he has been here longer than I have been, and I was 
here then—when many of the lawyers took the position that 
we could not delegate tó the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the right to regulate rates. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, I have heard that old argument year 
after year, that we neyer could delegate that power. If time 
permitted, I could enumerate many instances where we have 
delegated it. In the very nature of things in many instances 
we must delegate it. How could Congress in every instance pass 
upon the question of what were reasonable or unreasonable 
rates? And so, how could Congress readily determine the 
question whether there was a scarcity of food or of any other 
product in this country, necessitating and requiring an embargo? 

My friends, let us not take too narrow a view of this ques- 
tion. Let us arm and equip the Government with the power to 
exert all its resources in every direction, so as to bring to a 
victorious conclusion this great war. To me, Mr. President, it 
has seemed from the beginning that this was a war in which our 


own country was vitally interested. To me it seemed that if 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey should succeed in this great 
war, should vanquish France, England, and Russia, our coun- 
try would be absolutely at the mercy of those autocratic Gov- 
ernments. So from the beginning I have cared little about 
orders in council, about blockades, and about keeping the 
ocean lanes open. I have looked at the big question beyond. 
That was the great question, that France, England, and Russia 
were fighting—at a long distance from us, to be sure, but 
nevertheless fighting—the battle of real. democracy throughout 
the world. Now that we have joined in this great war, let- 
us not be small; let us not distrust our own Government; let 
us generously equip it with all the power that is needed, in 
order that success may crown our efforts and that democracy 
may become the paramount and prevailing system of govern- 
ment of the entire civilized world. 

I am unwilling to go into details, and discuss this subject 
from A to Z in all its minutiæ, to assume that there is danger 
here and danger there, a shadow here and another shadow 
there, and that all our officials in high authority—the Presi- 
dent and whomsoever he calls into his councils—are likely to 
be corrupt, are likely to be dishonest, or are likely to do some- 
thing unusual and dangerous to the country and its institu- 
tions. Why, Mr. President, we are all human; we are a}! liable 
to make mistakes; but I assume, and I think all Senators ought 
to assume, that these public officials, from the President down, 
are as honest and have as good intentions as we have. I am 
willing to trust them, thongh they are not of my own party. I 
am willing to trust them because this is a great emergency, 
and I want our country so equipped that we will emerge from 
this almost world-wide conflict with victory emblazoned on our 
banners, with every assurance for a long-continued and unbroken 
peace, and with our free, republican institutions unimpaired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frnxalb] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest the absencé of a quorum. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is absent at this moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna McKellar Shields 
Bankhead Hale Martin Simmons 
Borah Hardwick Myers Smith, Ga. 
Brady Hitchcock Nelson Smoot 
Calder ollis New Sterlin 
Chamberlain Husting Norris Sutherland 
Colt ohnson, Cal, Overman Thomas 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak, Page Thompson 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Townsend 
Curtis Jones, Wash Poindexter Underwood 
Dillingham Kendrick Pomerene Vardaman 
Fall enyon Ransdell Walsh 
Fernald King Reed Warren 
Fletcher y Saulsbury Watson 
France Knox Shafroth Wolcott 
Gallinger La Follette Sheppard 

Gerry McCumber Sherman 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr, Gore] is absent from the Senate on official 
business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to add, after the word 
“used,” in the sixth line of the substitute which I have offered, 
the words “ directly or indirectly,” so that it will read: 
exports to a particular country are being used directly or indirectly to 
supply an enemy country, 

That broader language will cover it if they are shipping out 
their own goods and bringing other goods in to take the place 
of their goods. 

I wish the Senator from Maine would let it be just as 
straight as it is now, without proposing to put anything else 
on it. I am just afraid that the substitute would be jeopardized 
by his amendment. He could offer his proposed amendment as 
an independent section, and we could vote upon it then as an 
independent section. I am for it as an independent section, but 
if he offers it as an amendment to the substitute there will not 
be a chance to get a clean-cut issue between the original pro- 
vision reported by the Senate committee report and this substi- 


tute. 

Mr. SMOOT. I also suggest to the Senator from Georgia that 
the Senator from Maine could offer his amendment after the 
bill gets into the Senate. He can reserve the right to offer it in 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If necessary, I can reach the same 
object that I have by simply moving three amendments to the 
original provision. I can move that the first line of section 1 
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be stricken out, which uses the language, “ Whenever the United 
States is at war and,” and substitute therefor “ When during the 
pending war“; I can move to strike out, in the fifth line, the 
public safety shall so require” and substitute “exports to a 
particular country are being used, directly or indirectly, to sup- 
ply an enemy country“; I can move to strike out “except at 
such time or times” and add the words “to such country ex- 
cept”; and then I would have the exact language of the substi- 
tute I offer. 

So, if the Senator from Maine forces me to do so, I can go 
back to the original provision in the bill reported and by three 
amendments bring in the substitute. I believe it is better for us 
to have an opportunity to just vote the substitute against the 
original provision and let the special provision with reference 
to the particular industry come up on its own merits. 

Mr. FERNALD. I withdraw the amendment to the amend- 
ment and will offer it again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question, then, is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrzl. 

Mr. THOMAS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the absence of the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] on account of illness in his family. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ron- 
INSON]. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). The Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean], with whom I am paired, is absent. 
I do not know how the Senator from Connecticut would vote 
if present. I transfer my pair to the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. HucHeEs] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE], which I transfer to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Turman] and that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. KIRBY. I have been requested. to announce that my 
colleague [Mr. Roprnson] is detained on official business. He 
is paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fretinc- 
HUYSEN]. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
without announcing a transfer. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrrx] to the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. Understanding that he 
would vote the same way that I will if he were present, I will 
vote. I yote “yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Warren]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] is detained from the 
Chamber on account of illness. He stands paired on this vote 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). I 
wish to inquire whether the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KELLOGG] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with that Senator to 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWTAaRN DS] and let my vote 
stand. 

Mr, WEEKS. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. James], which I transfer to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BranpEcEE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, STERLING. I have a pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Santa], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to state to the Senator 
from South Dakota that if the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. SMrruH] were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING. I am therefore at liberty to vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Harpinc] to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] and let my vote stand. 
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The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—40. 
Bankhead France McKellar Smith, Ga. 
Borah Gallinger Martin Smoot 
Brady Gore ew Sterling 
Calder - Hale Norris Sutherland 
Chamberlain Hardwick Page Townsend 
Cummins Hitchcock Poindexter Underwood 
Curtis - Johnson, Cal. Reed Vardaman 
Dillingham Kenyon : Shafroth Wadsworth 
Fall Knox Sherman Watson 
Fernald Lewis Shields Weeks 

NAYS—30. 
Ashurst Husting McCumber Sheppard 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Myers Simmons 
Colt Jones, N. Mex, Nelson Thomas 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Overman Thompson 
Fletcher Kendrick Phelan Walsh 

Jerry King Pomerene Wolcott 
Gronna Kirby Ransdell 
Hollis La Follette Saulsbury 
NOT VOTING—26. 

Brandegee Kellogg Pittman Swanson 
Broussard Lane Robinson Tillman 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Smith, Ariz. Trammell 
Goff McLean Smith, N Warren 
Harding Newlands Smith, Mich. Williams 
Hughes Owen Smith, S. C. 
James Penrose Stone 


So the amendment of Mr. Smirx of Georgia was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I send to the desk a substitute for section 1 of 
Chapter VII, which has just been adopted, and ask that it be 
read. ; 

The Secretary. In lieu of the matter just inserted it is pro- 
posed to insert the following—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that that is not in order until the bill reaches the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. FERNALD. I offer the amendment which I withdrew as 
an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 
I offer it at this time as a separate section. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry.. The 
bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee, which reported 
Chapter VII with amendments. The Senator from Georgia then 
moved to substitute a section prepared by him for the amend- 
ments proposed by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And that was adopted. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] was de- 
sirous of taking the judgment of the Senate upon the wisdom of 
adopting the substitute proposed by him rather than the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Georgia, both of them being 
substitutes for section 1 as proposed by the committee. The 
Senator from Utah inquired of some of us as to whether under 
the rules of the Senate he would be entitled to move his amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. I may have spoken ill advisedly to him, 
but I advised the Senator that it would not be in order. If it 
was not in order, it does seem to me as though there should be 
some method of presenting to the Senate in Committee of the 
Whole the substitute proposed by the Senator from Utah rather 
than the substitute proposed by the Senator from Georgia. I 
inquire of the Chair what course the Senator from Utah may 
take in order-to test the sense of the Senate upon his proposed 
substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What course he may take, the 
Chair is not prepared to rule upon. What course he could have 
taken would have been to offer it at the time either to the part 
proposed to be stricken out or the part proposed to be inserted; 
but he did not offer it to either. 

Mr. WALSH. He offers it now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But he offers it after the part pro- 
posed by the committee has been stricken out and the part pro- 
posed by the Senator from Georgia has been inserted. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me remark that there could not be two 
motions pending at one and the same time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule says: 


If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 
— 5 haye the same divided. except a motion to strike out and insert, 
which shall not be divided; but the rejection of a motion to strike out 
and insert one proposition shall not prevent a motion to strike out and 
insert a different propositien ; nor shall it prevent a motion simply to 
strike out; nor shall the rejection of a motion to strike out prevent a 
motion to strike out and insert. 


That seems to cover all those questions. 


But pending a motion to.strike out and insert, the part to be stricken 
out and the part to be inserted shall be regarded for the purpose of 
amendment as a question ; and motions to amend the part to be stricken 
out shall have precedence. b 

This is the first time the Chair has ever heard it questioned 


that the Senator from Utah did not have the distinct right 
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either to offer his amendment to the original committee amend- 
ment or to the proposed amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia. Not having offered it to the amendment of the Sen- 


ator from Georgia and that amendment having been adopted, | 
the Chair holds that in Committee of the Whole it is now too | 


late to present it. 


Mr. VARDAMAN, In order to get the matter before the 


Senate I will move to reconsider the vote by which the amend- | 


ment offered by the Senater from Georgia was adopted. 

Mr. KING. I think the matter can be properly presented to 
the Senate in the Senate, and I ask leave to withdraw my 
amendment now. I shall offer it at an appropriate time when 
the bill is under consideration in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. A 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine offers as 
a separate section an amendment, which will be read. 

The Secretary. Add, after section 1 of chapter 7, a new sec- 

tion, as follows: 


Sec, 2. Whenever during the pending war the President shall find 
that the exportation of tin plate or tin containers to any foreign coun- 
try will leave the United States without an adequate supply for the 
manufacture of tin containers and shall make proclamation thereof, 
it shall be unlawful to export such tin plate or tin containers to such 
countries from the United States. except at such and under such 
regulations and orders and subject to such limitations and exceptions 
as the President shall prescribe until otherwise ordered by the 
dent or by Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
[Putting the question.] The ayes, 


of the Senator from Maine. 
seem to have it. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the last vote 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair as on the last vote and not knowing how my pair, if 
present, would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). 


the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrraan] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
In the absence for the time being of the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] I transferred my pair with the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hafid] to the junior Senator from 
Nevada. ‘Since that time the junior Senater from Nevada has 
come into the Chamber and voted. I,therefore withdraw the 
announcement I made and transfer my pair to the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). I voted 
without having announced a transfer of my pair. I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Saura] to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and will allow my vote to 
stand. I make this announcement of general transfer on any 
vote occurring during the day, provided the Senator from Okla- 
homa does not enter the Chamber. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]; 

The Senator from New Jersey{Mr. FRELINGHUYsSEN] with the 
Senator from Arkansas IMr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Prexrose] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from ‘Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr, Snmros]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Jaaces]. 

The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 11, as follows: 


YEAS—55. 

Ashurst Gerry Martin Smith, Md. 
Gronna Myers Smoot 
Hale New Sutherland 
Hitchcock Norris Swanson 

usting Page Thomas 
Johnson, Cal Phelan , Thompson 
Jones, N. Mex Pi ‘Townsend 
Jones, Wash. Poindexter ‘Trammell 
Kellogg Saulsbury s Underwood 
nyon . Shafroth i 3 
g Sheppard adsw 
Knox Sherman 1 ; 
La Follette Smith, Ariz Wolcott 
McCumber Smith, Ga. 


Presi- | 


I am paired | 


I transfer | 
my general pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanůbrxd] to 


XAYS—11. 

Borah Hardwick ` Kirby Stone 
' Hollis Ransden h 
Gore Kendrick R 

NOT VOTING—30. 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Lane Owen Sterling 
Fall Lewis Penrose Tillman 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Pomerene Warren 
Gof McKellar Robinson eeks 
Harding McLean Shields Williams 
Hughes Nelson Simmons 
James Newlands Smith, Mich. 


So. Mr. Fexrxary’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the amendment which I tendered 
a few moments ago as a substitute and which I asked to have 
withdrawn, I desire to have printed. I ask unanimous consent 
that that may be done for the information of the Senate. For 
fear that I did not make my request broad enough, I give notice 
now that in the Senate I shall ask a separate vote upon this 
amendment as a substitute for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

‘The next amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
in Chapter VII, page 26, after line 2, to add a new section, to be 
known as section 3, us follows: 


Sec. 3. Any person who shall export or deliver or attempt to de- 
liver for export any article in violation of this chapter, or of any 
regulation or order made hereunder, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, or, if a natural 3 imprisoned for not more than two 
years, or both; and any article so delivered or exported, or so attempted 
to be delivered or exported, shall be seized and forfeited to the United 
States; and any officer, director, or agent of a een who partici- 
pMa be any such violation shall be Liable to like fine or imprisonment, 
or Š 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same chapter, on page 26, 
after line 12, to insert a new section, to be known as section 4, 
as follows: 


‘Sec. 4. Whenever there is rensonable cause to believe that any ves- 
sel, domestic or foreign, is about to carry out of the United States 
any article or articles in violation of the provisions of this chapter. 
the collector of customs for the district in which such vessel is located 
is hereby auth and empowered, subject to review by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to refuse clearance to any such vessel, domestic 
or foreign, for which clearance is required by law, and by formal notice 
served upon the owners, master, or person or persons in command or 


charge of any domestic vessel for which clearance is not required by 
law, to forbid the departure of such vessel from the port, and it shall 
‘therew be unlawful for such vessel to depart. hoever, in viola- 


tion of any of the provisions of ‘this section shall take, or attempt to 
take, or authorize the tang of any such vessel, out of port or from 
the jurisdiction of the United States, shall be fined mot more than 
$10. or imprisoned mot more than two years, or both; and. in 
addition, such vessel, her tackle, Spora; furniture, equipment, and 
her forbidden cargo shall be forfeited to the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I offered an amendment, to 
be known as section 4, to Chapter VII, designed to suspend or 
close all exchanges dealing in futures or speculating in food 
products during the war. This morning a bill was presented 
in the other House, known as the Lever bill, dealing with ‘that, 
among other subjects. In the hope that that bill will be re- 


| ported by -the committee before the pending bill is finally dis- 


posed of, it would doubtless expedite this legislation if the 
amendment which I proposed were postponed until after the 
passage of the so-called Lever bill. I therefore shall not insist 
upon the amendment now but reserve the right to present it 
when the bill comes into the Senate, if there is in the interval 
no action by the other House upon the Lever bill. I have made 
this suggestion to the Senator having this bill in charge, ond 
it is satisfactory to him. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
in Chapter VIII, on page 27, section 1, line 18, after the word 
Government,“ to insert “to the injury of the United States“; 
and in line 20, after the word “thereof,” to insert “to the 
injury of the United States“; so as to make the section read: 

Suction 1. Whoever, in relation to any dispute or controversy be. 
tween a foreign Government and the United States shall willfully and 
knowingly make any untrue statement, either orally or in writing, 
underoath before any person authorized and empowered ‘to administer 
oaths, which the affiant has knowledge or reason to believe will, or may 
be used to influence the measures or conduct of any foreign Govern- 
ment, or of any officer or agent of any fore 


‘Government, to the 
of the United States, or with a view or t to influence any 
— to thet ‘of the. Unit 


t uf the United ‘States, or ans 
branch thereof, United. shall: be fined- not 
more than $5,000 or med not more than ‘five years, or both. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 28, section 3, Hne 14, after 
the word “or,” to strike out “imprisonment” and insert im- 
prisoned,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 3. Whoever being an alien, other than a diplomatie or consular 
officer or attaché, shall act in the United States as an agent of a for- 
eign government without prior notification to the Secretary of State 
shall be fined. not more than $5,000 or imp not more than five 
years, or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 8 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wish to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk to section 1 of Chapter VIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendments have 
not yet beem agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. I did not understand that. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
on page 29, seetion 5, line 5, after the word “ property,” to strike 
out “of a foreign government, or any political subdivision 
thereof,” so as to make the section read: 


country. 
des 
punishable 
more of such pe the 

United States to effect the object of the 8 each of the parties 
to such consptracy shall be fined not more 5, 

not more than years, or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, Hne 14, after the word 
“ Chapter,” to strike out the roman numerals “ VITI” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ IX.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I understand that the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Srerrrsc} has an amendment 
which he intends to propose to Chapter VIII. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; I now offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 27, line 13, after the word “ writ- 
ing,” it is proposed to strike out the words “under oath before 
any person authorized and empowered to administer oaths “; 
and in line 15, on the same page, to strike out the word “ affi- 
ant” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “person making 
such statement.” 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope I shall not be 
thought unduly persistent in offering this amendment, which 
was offered when the bill was before the Senate at the last 
session of Congress; but I really want to make this section 
amount to something; I should like to see it effective, and with- 
out this amendment I do net see how it can be of very much 
force or effect. 

The requirement of the bill is that the statement shall be 
“to the injury of the United States,” and it must be made 
not alone te the injury of the United States, but it must pe 
made under oath. The statement, it will be observed according 
to this section, must relate to a dispute or a controversy be- 
tween a foreigm government and the United States. It must be 
willfully made, knowingly made, and the statement must be 
untrue. As I say, it must be to the injury of the United States; 
and yet under the terms of the bill, unless that statement is 
made under oath, the party making it falsely and knowingly in 
a dispute between this Government and a foreign government 
and to the injury of this Government can not be punished. 

Let us suppose a case. The dispute is the subject of ne- 
gotiations for a treaty between this and a foreign government; 
that it is a serious dispute; and, unless settled by treaty, in- 
volves the danger of a severance of diplomatic relations be- 
tween our Government and the foreign government, and, if a 
severance of diplomatic relations, a possibility, or even a proba- 
bility, of war. Now, suppose that some emissary makes a 
statement to a representative of the foreign government which 
is untrue but which he has reason to believe will be acted 
upon and which in fact induces action on the part of that 
government or the representatives of that government and 
that action is to the injury of the United States. I believe, 
without reference to the question of whether or not he made 
the statement under oath, he should be punished for the state- 
ment. 

Suppose another ease, Mr. President. The dispute is the 
subject of diplomatie correspondence and our of 
State has sent a note to the foreign power and some 
comes forward and says that nothing was meant by that note 
or the note did not mean what it purported to mean on its 
face, and the foreign power governs ftself aceordingly, The 
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statement is wholly untrue; it is made in the belief that it 
will be acted upon, and is made to the injury of the United 
States, and yet under this bill, because it is not made under 
oath, the party ean not be punished. Suppose, Mr. President, 
the controversy relates to a question of damages between the 
two Governments growing out of the acts of agents or citi- 
zens of one Government, and suppose untrue statements are 
made with the result that the Government of the United States 
is induced to take less than it is entitled to er to pay more in 
damages than it should be required to pay. It is evidently to 
the injury of the United States. But because the statement is 
not made under oath the party can not be punished for it, al- 
though falsely and knowingly made, and with the belief that 
it would be acted upon in this important controversy with a 
foreign power. 

Why, Mr. President, care will be taken, of course, that a state- 
ment intended to influence the action of a foreign government 
or of our own Government will not under such circumstaces be 
made under oath. There will either be no oceasion to make it 
under oath, or if an oath is requested of the party making the 
statement he will say, “Here are my credentials; you ought 
not to require the statement to be made under oath I do not 
want to be put to the expense and the trouble of defending my- 
self against a prosecution, although innocent of making any false 
statement to you.” 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that, with these elements to 
constitute the offense, namely, that the statement be false, that 
it be knowingly made, that it be made in relation to a foreign 
controversy with knowledge or reason to believe that it will 
influence the measures or conduct of either party to the con- 
troversy, and that it be made to the injury of the United States, 
it should make no difference whether it was made under oath 
or not; in either case the party should be punishable. Hence 
my amendment. I hope it will prevail in order that this may be 
made an effective provision. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator presented this 
amendment before the committee, but the committee thought 
that it was too broad and that we would go perhaps a little too 
far if we undertook to punish a man for making a simple state- 
ment. The cemmittee thought that the penalty should attach 
to a man who makes under oagh such a statement as is pro- 
hibited. So they objected to the amendment and rejected it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I will simply say in. reply to 
the Senator from North Carolina that the only reference to a 
case where a statement was made under oath was in the case 
of the Lusitania, where an oath was made to the effect that the 
Lusitania was an armed vessel. That is cited. and has been 
cited again and again, in support of this provision requiring a 
statement to be made under oath. That case can not be cited 
as an illustration or as a reason why in a section like this we 
should require that a statement should be made under oath, the 
section having so specifically set forth other elements sufficient 
to constitute a grave offense. Whether the statements are made 
under oath or not should make no difference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. . 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I in- 
quire if the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM ] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I have a pair with that Senator, 
and in his absence withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH]. Not know- 
ing how he would vote if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS. I inquire if the senior Senator from North. 
Dakota [Mr. McCumsper] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NRWTLAN DS] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanbrxd] to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. He being 
absent, I withhold my vote. 

The roll eall was coneluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I make the same announcement of my pair and 
its transfer as heretofore and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Announcing my general pair with the senior 
Senator from W; [Mr. Warren], I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussan] and vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FretincHuysENn] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. SHretps]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—11, 
Brady France Knox Poindexter 
Calder Jones, Wash. Myers Watson 
Curtis Kenyon Page 

NAYS—47. 
Ashurst Hardwick Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Hitchcock New Smoot 
Beckham Hollis Norris Stone 

rah Husting Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Pittman Swanson 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene ‘Thomas 
Cummins Kellogg Reed Thompson 
Fall Kendrick Saulsbury Trammell 
Fletcher King Shafroth Underwood 
Gallinger Kirby Sheppard Vardaman 
Gerry McKellar Sherman Wolcott 
Gore Martin Simmons 
NOT VOTING—38. 

Brandegee Hughes Owen Sterling 
Broussard James Penrose Tillman 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Townsend 
Dillingham La Follette Ransdell Wadsworth 
Fernald Lane Robinson alsh 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Shields Warren 
Got Lodge Smith, Ga Weeks 
Gronna McCumber Smith, Md Williams 
Hale McLean Smith, Mich 
Harding Newlands Smith, 8. C. 


So. Mr. STERLING'S amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments to 
the chapter? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to section 5, on page= 29. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, line 3, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “two” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ one,” 
and after the word “conspire,” in line 4, to insert the words 
“with one or more persons within or without the jurisdiction 
of the United States,” so that, if amended, the text will read: 

h nited States 
— ite with ome or more F ine jurisdiction of 
the United States— 

And so forth. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as the text reads, two or 
more persons within the jurisdiction of the United States 
would be guilty if they conspired together to do any of the 
forbidden acts defined in this section; but if one of these two 
persons were on this side of the Canadian line, and a cocon- 
spirator were on the other side of the Canadian line, they could 
conspire to destroy property in Canada, and neither one would 
be amenable to the laws of the United States. So the amend- 
ment I offer provides that if a conspiracy is entered into be- 
tween two persons, whether they are both within the United 
States or one within the United States and one without the 
United States, they shall be guilty of the offense. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I accept that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. Now, Mr. President, I also move to amend 
the section by inserting, after the word “ destroy,” on line 4, 
the words “ any person or.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. What page is that? 

Mr. POMERENE. The same page—page 29. 

The YICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 29, line 4, after the words“ injure or 
destroy,” it is proposed to insert the words “any person or,” 
so that, if amended, it will read: 

To injure or destroy any person or property, 

Mr. POMERENE. The text makes it an offense to conspire 
to destroy property, but it does not make it an offense to con- 
spire to destroy persons. 

Mr. THOMAS. Should not the Senator carry the amendment 
further? As the section now reads, it refers to the injuring or 
destruction of “property situated within a foreign country.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 


Mr. THOMAS. Would the Senator say “any person situated 
within a foreign country ”? 

Mr. POMERENE. If it was a conspiracy for the purpose of 
injuring or destroying a human being in the other country, 
net it ought to be an offense, just as though it involved prop- 
erty. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not doubt that, but the language 

Mr. HARDWICK. Suppose that person were an allen enemy? 

Mr. POMERENE, If the Senator will follow the language, 
I think he will not make that criticism. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think so. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, that is not so intended. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If that person were an alien enemy or 
some one else, he would be a person anyhow, and would be sub- 
ject to this. If a person were an alien enemy, it would be a 
crime to destroy him, Does the Senator mean it in that way? 

Mr. THOMAS. I would suggest that the language “ person 
situated in“ is somewhat unusual. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes. The “destroying” of persons is un- 
usual, too. 

58 POMERENE. We are speaking now of friendly coun- 
ries, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know, but my idea is that the Senator 
might get a better word than “ destroying ” a person. 

Mr. POMERENE. I certainly want to avoid that construc- 
tion, It may be that the language should be changed. If the 
Senator will permit this to be passed, I will change my amend- 
ment so as to avoid that construction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to get the thought of the Senator 
from Ohio in my mind. Does he intend to make it a crime for 
a person or two or more persons in this country to give aid and 
comfort to a revolution which is proposed in a foreign country? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not quite sure that I grasp the Sena- 
tor’s question. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Suppose, before the Spanish-American War, 
the Cubans revolted. They had friends in the United States, 
and a great deal of the propaganda—a large part of the move- 
ment for the libertion of Cuba—took place in the United States. 
I am using this illustration purely as an illustration. Does the 
Senator from Ohio, by his amendment, desire to prevent the 
eae States from becoming the home of such propaganda as 

iat? 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not had that in mind. What I 
had in mind, briefly, was this: Under the bill, as reported by 
the committee, if a conspiracy is entered into for the purpose 
of blowing up a building in Canada that would be a violation 
of this section of the statute; but if the conspiracy was to kill 
a member of the Canadian Parliament or a business man that 
would not be an offense under this statute. Now, my thought 
was that the person of a citizen of Canada ought to be just as 
sacred to us as the property which he might own. That is the 
situation which I want to meet. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Ohio is right about that phase of it; but the Senator from Ohio 
must be aware that there was in the mind of the person who 
originally drew this section the purpose to make it impossible 
for the people of the United States to give aid and comfort to 
revolutions in other countries. I think we might just as well 
come to the point itself. 

Take Ireland: There has been going on in this country for a 
great many years a movement for the freedom of Ireland. A 
very large amount of money has been sent from the United 
States from time to time in support of that movement, to use 
no harsher term. Does the Senator from Ohio believe that we 
ought to make it a crime for those who believe that Ireland 
should be free to enter into, if you please, sympathetically and 
with money, a movement to promote an uprising in Ireland 
which has for its purpose the independence of that people? 

Mr. POMERENE. In my amendment I had no reference 
whatsoever to Ireland or to anything of an Irish nature at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure of that; but the Senator from 
Ohio will see at once that when the section is amended as he 
proposes to amend it, it would not require a very gifted imagi- 
nation to draw within the terms of the laws every effort upon 
the part of the people of this country to aid the struggles of the 
people of other countries to maintain or secure their rights. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does not the Senator think that the con- 
struction which he seeks to place upon the language now is 
rather strained? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know. The thought arose in my 
mind at once. I knew it was not in the contemplation of the 
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Senator from Ohio; and inasmuch as he asked that the section 
go over, I wanted him to reflect upon the interpretation which 
a great many people have put upon this paragraph of the law. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will be very glad to bear that in mind, 
and be glad to confer with the Senator on the subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am just as much opposed to conspiracies 
which are directed toward property or directed toward persons 
as anyone can be; but while we are engaged in a great fight for 
democracy throughout the world I am not willing to suppress 
the sympathies which individuals in the United States may feel 
for revolutions in which we may not take any national part. 

Mr. POMERENE. I had no such thought as that in mind 
when I offered the amendment, but if it may go over I shall be 
glad to consider it further. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to have this chapter adopted. 
I do not think the Senator, when he thinks about it, will intro- 
duce it. If he does, he can introduce it in the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. If that may be passed over for the time 
being, I will consider it further. i 


Mr. OVERMAN. Wih the Senator let this chapter be 
adopted? 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to offer another amendment to this 
section. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. 4 

Mr. POMERENE. On line 9, I moye to strike out the word 
“and” and substitute therefor the word “ or.” 

As I construe this section, it would not be an offense to enter 
into a conspiracy to destroy property in another country, but 
the conspiracy would have to be followed by the actual destruc- 
tion of the property. I do not think that was in the mind of 
the committee when this section was drafted. Jn other words, 
if a conspiracy has been entered into for the purpose of de- 
stroying property, that ought to be an offense complete in 
itself, without making it necessary to show that there was an 
actual overt act committed under the conspiracy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 
Ts there any objection to the chapter going over? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I just said to the Senator 
that I should like to have this chapter adopted. He can intro- 
duce his amendment in the Senate, if he still wishes to intro- 
duce it. 

Mr. POMERENE. What will be gained by it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, we will have all these chapters 
adopted, and then the bill will go into the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. With that understanding, I will not ob- 
ject. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to ask——- 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask what disposition was made of 
this amendment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understood that was to go over. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I was not insisting upon it; but the 
last amendment I offered was to strike out “and” and substi- 
tute therefor the word “ or.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know whether it was put to the 
Senate or not. 

The VICE PRIOCIDENT. It was not put. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDWICK. . Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
Senator, before the Senate votes upon any such proposition as 
that, whether it is not necessary that not only the conspiracy 
shall be made so far as word and plan is concerned, but also 
that it shall be conjunctively required that some attempt shall 
be made somewhere to carry it into execution. ‘There will be 
very great danger, otherwise, of people using this provision of 
the law to lay false information against their neighbors; and 
was not that the reason why, in drawing this bill, the committee 
followed the plan of the law generally? It seems to me that 
the general principles of law applicable to this subject ought to 
be maintained by the Congress in enacting legislation on this 
subject. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, what the Senator suggests 
is rather a question of degree of proof than anything else. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. In effect it would be that, I believe. It 
does seem to me that if there are in this country any individuals 
who are vicious enough to enter into a conspiracy looking to the 
destruction of a bridge or a building in one of the allied coun- 
tries, and that proof is clearly made before a proper tribunal, 
the person guilty of entering into that conspiracy ought to be 
punished; and I do not think we ought to wait until some overt 
act is committeed before seeking to punish it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, with all deference to ‘the 
Senator from Ohio, I think the Senater is wrong about it, and 
wrong on the very theory on which all the principles of law, as 
applied in almost every civilized country, rest. There might 


be some advantages to accrue from charging somebody with 
entering into a conspiracy, but there are a great many dis- 
advantages, People might use the law as an engine of oppres- 
sion, and bear false witness against their neighbors; and I think 
it is pretty well to require proof of some overt act before we 
make this serious crime punishable in that way. At least, an 
attempt should be made, as the Senator from North Carolina 
Suggests on the side, to do something in a physical way, in the 
way of an overt act, before we provide such punishment. So 
I think the department and the committee were right. I believe 
— Re far safer to stick to the established principles of the 
old rule, 

The Senator from Nerth Carolina calls my attention to the 
fact that the very carefully considered language of the com- 
mittee is, “commits an act within the jurisdiction of the 
United States to effect the object of the conspiracy.” ‘That is 
required. I think the Senator from North Carolina agrees that 
it is probably safer to leave this language as it is; and I hope 
it will be kept as it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

Thé amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, there is a provision in section 
2a of Chapter II of the bill, subdivisions (b) and (c), which 
relates to the publication in newspapers of forbidden informa- 
tion. 1 should like to ask the Senator from North Carolina 
when he thinks that provision of the bill will be reached? It is 
to be called up again. When it is reached, I desire to express 
my opinions with respect to it; and as I am now quite busily 
engaged with matters that keep me more or less out of the 
Chamber, I should be glad to know, if the Senator can tell me, 
when that section of the bill, and particularly that part of the 
section of the bill to which I refer, will be brought again before 
the Senate? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, Chapters XI and XII will 
cause a great deal of debate in the Senate, and it will continue 
at least through Saturday and probably Monday. This chapter 
has already been passed in the Committee of the Whole, and 
when the bill goes into the Senate there is a notice given by the 
Senator from California that he will move to strike out subsec- 
tions (b) and (c). 

Mr. STONE. Then it will come up in the Senate? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It will come up in the Senate. ` 

Mr. STONE. I desire to be heard upon it, when it is brought 
up. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I will let the Senator know. 

The Secretary. On page 29, line 14, after the word“ Chap- 
a * committee proposes to strike out “ VIII” and to im- 
ser “ D 010 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any amendments to 
this chapter? The Chair hears none, and it is agreed to as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Secretary. At the top of page 32, line 1, after the word 
“Chapter,” it is proposed to strike out “IX” and insert X.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any amendments to this 
chapter? The Chair hears none, and' it is agreed to as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Srecrerary. On page 33, line 5, after the word “ Chap- 
ter,” it is proposed to strike out “X” and insert XI.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The SECRETARY. After line 6 the committee proposes to in- 
sert a new section under the heading of “Search warrants,” as 
follows: 

Secrion 1. A search warrant may be issued in conformity with the 
provisions of this act for the purpose of searching any premises or 
pasos to discover any property, or papers, held, secured, or used, or 

ntended to be held,secured, or used, in violation of or in aid of a vio- 
lation of any law of the United States, or of a treaty of the United 
States, or of the rights or obligations of the United States under the 
law of nations. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, I ask leave at this time to 
offer an amendment, to be known as section 9. I desire to have 
it printed and lie over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That will be done. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there will be, I think, some 
discussion with regard to Chapter XI. It involves a very im- 
portant subject. It is a radical departure from all the legisla- 
tion of the United States; and I wondered whether the Senator 
from North Carolina thinks it would promote a final vote to take 
it up to-night? 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, I know it can not be taken 
up and considered to-night; but I sheuld like the Senator, if he 
has no objection, to let the committee amendwents to this sec- 
tion be read. ~ 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if that were done I should have 
to send for a number of Senators who have asked me, in case 
Chapter XI was reached, to notify them, because they desired 
to be here. I do not think that would save more than five min- 
utes, and perhaps it would require to-morrow a reconsideration 
of some matters in view of their absence. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was not going to ask for the adoption of 
the amendments to-night. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean, of the committee amendments. There 
may be objections to them by Senators who are not present at 
this time. 7 

Mr. OVERRMAN. I simply ask that the amendments be read, 
and then I will allow them to go over until to-morrow. 

; Tha VICE PRESIDENT. These are amendments to Chap- 

er XI. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I believe I had better move 
to take a recess now. The reading of the amendments will not 
amount to much. I therefore move that a recess be taken until 
11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. EINES of Washington. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will withhold that motion for a moment, there is an amendment 
intended to be proposed to this bill relating to the manufacture 
of alcohol from cereals, grains, etc. I ask that certain matter 
which I send to the desk be placed in the Rxconb, to be avail- 
able when that amendment is taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 2 


FRANCE AND ALCOHOLISM IN Wan TIME, 


{Statement by Cora Frances Stoddard, executive secretary Scientific 
Temperance Federation. ] 

The United States is being urged by the allied nations now at war 
to avoid as far as possible all conditions which have been hampering 
to the other nations in the development of their war policies. 

From France, as from Great Britain, come illustrations of the handi- 
cap which drink exerts in war time. The magnificent work done by 
France during the war-is not depreciated by these illustrations, but 
tarian suggest incumbrance which the United States would do well to 
avoid. . 

Soon after the war began France struck at one of the serious sources 
of alcoholism by prohibiting absinthe. The hours of sale were somewhat 
restricted. Gen. Joffre forbade the sale of intoxicants to soldiers in the 
war zone. The only alcohol supposed to be allowed the soldiers was 
that issued in the rations. 

The following pages are taken, unless otherwise stated, from a recent 
book, L’Union Sacree Contre L'Alcoolisme, by Jean Finot, editor of 
La Revue and secretary of L’Alarme, an organization of which the 
President of France, M. Raymond Poincare, is the honorary president. 
The book has evidently been passed by the censor. 

Owing to agricultural and commercial conditions peculiar to France, 
M. Finot believes that it is impossible at present to prohibit the produc- 
tion and sale of wine. Hence, he can not be said to be writing from a 
radical point of view, as he is urging only the prohibition of distilled 
liquors and some further limitations on the general traffic for the rea- 
sons that appear in the illustrations given. 


MOBILIZATION AND TRAINING-CAMP DIFFICULTIES. 


In quoting letters it will be understood that the omission of the 
designation of regiments, etc., is by M. Finot. f 

Here is a letter addressed to us by an artillery officer of 4 

“On August 2 and the following days I was present in Brittan 
at the departure of trainloads of mobilized men, all intoxicated to suc 
a point that the guards were ordered to lock the compartments. Al- 
though this was done, arrived at Brest, these marines continually found 
means of getting too much to drink. And as they were more embar- 
rassing than useful the naval officer in charge of the district sent them 
back home.” 4 

In a recent address before the Societ; 
M. Victor Cambon spoke as follows ami 
hearers : 

“TI bave seen in Brittany villages where 40 per cent of the con- 
scripfs are invalided sad victims of the alcoholism of their parents. 
All the rest are at the front, but how many will come back? And it 
is from these 40 per cent of human wrecks that the Bretons are going 
to perpetuate their race! $ 

“We shall undoubtedly defeat Germany, declared M. Cambon, who 
knows our adversaries thoroughly, but if we do not cut off alcohol to- 
day. alcohol will cut us off to-morrow.” j 

Here: for example, is what we read in l'Ouest-Eclair 58 17). In 

onsibility resting 
anger which men- 


of Civil Engineers of France 
the applause of his numerous 


this article clearly appears not only the grave re 
on all who protect this evil but also the immediat 
aces the national defense. ` 

“From 5 to 9 o'clock in the evening the stations, which are over- 
flowing with troops (young recruits and old reservists), turn loose in 
the city bands of men away from home, having nothing to do, who, 
during these four hours, go from cabaret to cabaret, cramming them- 
selves into low dogholes black with smoke, where the air seems un- 
breathable. After these long stops many of them go out staggering 
to return to the barracks. 

“What can our generals be thinking of this preparation for the 
fatigues of a campaign, and how can one conceive of the intensive 
training of our young soldiers under such conditions? 

“Thus, well before the departure for the front, the result of this 
state of affairs shows itself by the daily admission to the hospitals of 
numerous sick—so numerous that it has been necessary to find an 
annex to receive them. 

“ Grippe, pneumonia, or some other affection that would not be 
dangerous to a healthy organism carries these men off in two or 
three days, owing to complications due to alcohol. The mortality 
among these men is frightful. All the physicians now attached to 
perenne f hospitals could testify to the fact that France thus loses 
every day hundreds of soldiers. At a time when so many are suffer- 
ing from this war is it not extremely painful to see those upon whom 
we count for deliverance waste their fceble resources and abase and 


themselves by alcohol when the whole strength of the nation 
be straining toward a single end—victory! 

the generals who command in the rear and pre- 
heavy responsibility. It is not 
prepare to undergo the fa es 


2 
shoul 
“I consider tha 
pare the new recruits have a very 
possible when alcoholizing oneself to 
of marches, assaults, long watches, rigors, or extremes of weather, 


and if pneumonia makes ravages in the training stations, what will 
it do in the trenches when cold and fatigue will come more surely 


than cnemy shells to finish the work of alcohol?” 
EFFICIENCY OF SOLDIERS. 


t is a deplorable example, everybody knows, and in spite 
of all protests from the antialcohol 8 from th = 
childhood, the trade does not stop. ‘The soldiers Per send for 10 
sous’ worth of spirits, 4 sous’ worth of coffee, and 5 sous for sugar, and 
say to the child, ‘ Hide the bottle under your blouse, and if anybody asks 
you what it is say that it is wine.“ 

The following is a — pena from a sergeant : 

Several of my comrades who have allowed themselves to drink too 
much were excellent soldiers at the beginning of the war. Under the 
influence of alcohol they have become discouraged and insubordinate. I 
have noticed also that those who drank too much g tired more quickly. 
How many I have seen give out and sit down in the trench because they 
had drunk too much the night before.” ; 

The commanding general of the army corps writes me: 

Continue your campaign, which has already produced some results, 
It has, you may be sure, much influence on the decisions made in the 
military zones, You have thus helped save whole regiments, * > 4% 
Numbers of soldiers are good; quality is better. But with alcohol, no 

soldiers; and if the Government were to apply outside the army 
zone the measures we have adopted, the quality of our soldiers would 


increase in every respect.” 

“Alas,” writes Col. , of the , “the administrative powers 
often disorganize our work. A bridge separates our from tze 
civil zone. Soldiers off duty have only to cross it to be again prey to 
the solicitations of the 1 — dealers. They finally come back to us 
mortally injured by the immoderate use of drinks. They even fre- 
quently bring back drinks for their comrades. If the people in civil life 
only knew all the evil which results in the army, doubtless they would 
not hesitate for a moment to shut up all the keepers of wine shops and 
their defenders.” 

“TI have before me,” writes M. Finot, “a court journal which relates 
in detail the following revolting facts: 

“** Territorial” Pilardeau came back the other evening to Mormant, 
from quarters, arm in arm with his comrade Capelle. orpl. Budeau, 
seeing the intoxicated condition of both of them, asked them to quiet 
down and to retire Bate The wise advice angered Pilardeau, 
who attacked Corp]. Budeau and struck him in the chest with such vio- 
lence that he fell against a gun rack. 

„ The savage act, styled * violence to a superior,” was severely con- 
demned by the second court-martial, which, in spite of the plea of the 
advocate, condemned Pilardeau to the death penalty. His comrade, 
oe had only shown disrespect, got out of it with five years in 


When some day the real diminution of our strength due to alcoholism 
is known, the central power, which might have stopped the evil from 
the beginning, will have a formidable account to render. We might 
have filled this column, 225 pases: with the alarming letters that have 
9 us for several months from large and small cities, towns, and 

A seller from the city of Dijon writes, in "poh oe 

I understand all the harm that unwillingly I have done to my 
fellow citizens. * The financial condition of my poor family 
does not permit me to close my establishment. * Hut continue 
your campaign, because I see around me the evil that alcoholism is 
doing to our soldiers. My or brother-in-law who, when wounded, 
received permission to come ck home, so far from being cured, has 
just succumbed, after having been intoxicated several times in the 
company of his comrades.” 


A HANDICAP TO RECOVERY IN WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


This last letter introduces a new count against alcohol, its influence 
in delaying the recovery of wounded soldiers. On this point M. Finot 
has several illustrations. 

We have seen, he says, that some generals commanding army corps 
have definite action (in the protection of soldiers against drynkenness). 
But the territory outside the firing line also requires protastion. Phe 
stations of the troops, the ambulances, and the hospitals ate scattered 
all over the land, and, nevertheless, nothing is yet done to safeguard 
the health of the troops and of the wounded. 

There is nothing more contagious than the passion for drink. Ever. 
soldier who is addicted to it easily leads away his comrades who yield 
to the spirit of 8 

Quite recently it was decided to pay convalescents a monthly allow- 
ance. But as the sale of intoxicants to wounded soldiers was not for- 
bidden the latter spent all they received with the drink sellers. 

I am told that several refuges for wounded soldiers established in 
the outskirts of Paris by philanthropic women are on the pete of belng 
closed. The unfortunate convalescents, unable to resist the temptation 
of alcohol, often return home dead drunk and provoke scandais which 
frighten and discourage the ladies at the head of the institutions. 

For reasons easy to understand we can not publish the names of 
several ladies who have lately sent me their grievances on this sub- 
ject. It would be superfiuous to multiply examples. 

Mme. Z., who directs an ambulance for convalescents, told me she 
had to call on the police at least three times a week to have soldiers 
carried off who came back dead drunk. One enterprising. convalescent 
having a few francs at his disposal is sufficient to lead off a dozen 
others into a debauch. 

The evil thus increases daily. I have recently visited some 20 
hospitals and ambulances, and everywhere the directresses have said 
the same thing: “Alcoholism does irreparable harm to the wounded 
and the sick. Why is it that the Government takes no action to save 
our poor soldiers?” 
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In addition to the press of Paris, which is helping our efforts, all 
the regional newspapers are doing the same. There are published in 
them from time to time such revolting facts that one would think 
them impossible if the local censorship permitting their publication 
did not thus guarantee their authenticity. 

Here, for example, is what we read In J'Ouest-Eclalr of May 17 (an 
article already quoted in these pages which was sent M. Finot by a 
physician of Rennes). In this article clearly appears not only’ the 
grave responsibility resting on those who protect the evil, but also 
the immediate danger which menaces national defense: 

“All physicians and surgeons who have had the care of the wounded 
since. the beginning of the war will tell you the enormous. difference 
there is in the rapidity, or even possibility, of recovery in two wounded 
men according to whether they are alcoholic or not. 

“The most terrible mutilations heal with a rapidity that seems 
miraculous in a healthy organism; on the contrary, the alcoholics 
either die more quickly of superacute complications or cumber the 
hospitals for months with interminable wounds. 

When finally we have them almost cured, can you realize how 
heart-breaking it is for us doctors, as happened to me to-day, to see 
ene of those whom after many dangers we had almost pulled through, 
make use of his first leave to enter one after the other the three 
saloons close by the hospital and come back drunk in the evening?” 

I had occasion, says M. Finot, to confer with a large number of 
1 who care for the military wounded. One ought to hear 
hem relate the difficulties in certain garrisons caused by former and 
recent alcoholism. For the patients, barely recovered, go to the taverns 
for consolation and amusement. 

Here is an extract from a letter sent me by M. Hayaux, the dis- 
tinguished editor of la Pensee ouvriers: ' 

In a city on the western front, six soldiers whose wounds were 
nearly healed had permission to leave the hospital for a few hours in 
charge of a sergeant also convalescent.. They went to a little village 
stopping at the smoking room of the place and asked for drink. When 
evening came only one was in condition to get up and start for the 
hospital. The five others and the sergeant were under the table. In 
fons through the streets this one made himself so conspicuous that 

e was arrested by two gendarmes and taken back to the hospital 
where he arrived so ill that he had to be placed under medical care 
again. His five comrades and the officer did not return until the 
next morning, and then in what condition? The military author!- 
ties. shocked by this spree, had all seven sent to prison. The sergeant, 
who had served so heroically at the front that he had received men- 
tion in the order of the day and in recognition of his exploits was go- 
ing to be promoted, will be degraded. he soldiers who had fought 
courageously and were to have had 15 days’ convalescence leave of 
absence at home, having done their prison term, will return to the 
front without having been able to embrace their families.” 

In a document which came to me from St. Lunaire early in De- 
cember, a lady well known in Paris, wrote me, among other things, 
the fol owing: 

“Our little community has about 550 wounded, who, when hardly fit 
to go out, spend their time in the drink shops. Unfortunate Algerians, 
Arabs, oroccans, or Senegalese are tempted by their trench com- 
rades, and the drunkenness produced frightful results in these children 
of distant lands. They become a veritable plague to the Fo pean 
to say nothing of the danger they run as to their own health.“ 

I have asked a lady of great intelligence and os doc sate of Norman 
birth, to relate to our readers the ravages of alcoholism in her native 
district. Here is the letter she writes me. It goes back to the months 
of July and August, 1014, and enables one Lap oa an idea of a Norman 
locality in the weeks preceding and following the declaration of war : 

“The catastrophe burst. 

- “ From the first days of mobilization our Tenth Corps included numer- 
ous cases of epilepsy, and I have recently proven in the young conscripts 
of 1915 the degeneracy of this Norman race, which has produced so 
many large and sturdy lads; almost all were thin and stunted. One 
or two generations more and alcoholism will finish killing it off. It 
is not rare to meet in our section men 40 years old.“ giver in 
appearance, who can not sign their name without a trembling hand. 

‘Before caring for the wounded I had no idea to what extent the 
love of drink can possess certain men. The soldiers who come from 
the people especially only live to get out to go to the drink shop. In 
one sitting they destroy the results of long treatment and watchful 
care. This is what happened to me in the case of a sick wounded 
soldier, attacked by albuminaria who, hardly out of bed, went out to 
get abominably intoxicated.” 

Dr. Cochot, of auxiliary hospital No. 7, at Cannes, has written a 
letter to the editor of Le Temps, referring to one of my articles in 
that journal: 


soldiers, when alcoholic, become the appointed. ee 85 Fphod ana 
age o people, almost on 


ALCOTIOLISM AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Thanks to the intelligent initiative of one of my friends, writes M. 
Finot, nearly all the chambers of commerce in France are now pro- 
ceeding to careful inquiries as to the ominous relation of alcoholism 
to national industry. It is especially a question of bringing out the 
facts as to what French industry loses from the paai of view of 
quantity and value of products obtained under the influence of alcohol. 

Further, they are investigating as to how the manufacture of muni- 
tions and guns is handicapped by the alcohoiism that prevails through- 
out France. 

For a moment let us dip into a report admirable for its clarity and 
precision which is offered me by the Chamber of Commerce of inal. 
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The latter took the trouble to interrogate 120 employers selected among 
the heads of establishments or presidents of syndicates. 

ain figures make even those shudder who know on what to depend 
as to the importance of this evil; and if one wished to judge of it b 
the department of the Vosges, one would easily arrive at frightful esti- 
mates. Yet this department is far from figuring among the most 
alcoholic. Thus M. Baudoin, president of the syndicate of contractors, 
estimates at 15,000 the number of building workmen in the Vosges. 
He declares that a third of them—that, is, 5.000—give themselves over 
to drunkenness with such passion that the number of discharges 
reaches frightful proportions, and they talk to us of a successful 
struggle with German industry so powerfully organized ! 

Almost all the employers have observed that alcoholism has increased 
with the war. Drunkenness reaches its maximum on Monday and 
takes off about a third of the men, to say nothing of the women, who 
drink as much as the men. Another employer from the district of 
St. Die makes this statement: “If I were to be strict toward the 
drunkards, I would have to discharge a third of my workmen.’ Three 
employers of the district of Remiremont declare, We can not deal too 
severely with drunkenness; we should lack hand labor.“ One of them 
bap i In varying degrees 75 per cent of my adult employees are 
R olie.” 

If one wishes to get an idea of the ravages in other departments 
according to the picture drawn in the Vosges, one will easily perceive 
that the French race is destined to disappear. 

Naturally its industry will not only not be able to pick up after the 
war, but, on the contrary, will be condemned to complete ruin before 
many years. 

In one precise investigation covering 170 men who could not be kept 
in one of our factories, writes a great employer, a little more than 
80 were dismissed for flagrant and repeated drunkenness. 

The engineer, Paul Renaud, direttor of l'Institut Scientifique et In- 
dustriel, who is regarded as one of the most enterprising men in the 
industrial world, has been glad to make at our request a most complete 
inquiry among the engineers and superintendents of factories as to the 
inroads of alcohol in the industrial field. 

Among the large 5 which is in my hands I find, among 
others, the quotations which follow. 

M. Amblard, director of the steel works of the Manche, writes: 

“Alcoholism from the beginning of the war has been clearly injurious 
to our production, and that to an extent which has seemed to me con- 
siderably more than that of preceding months. * * Yet our prod- 
uct concerns directly and indirectly national defense, for orders de- 
signed for war have mobilized workmen. For the latter the question 
of alcoholism is not a matter of concern. They are generally serious 
workmen, for the most part strangers to the region, and the severe 
penalties to which their military position would expose them protects 
them sufficiently from temptation. * * * It is quite otherwise with 
the group of nonmobilized workers. Nearly all are people of the section. 
A good part of them frequently give themselves over to alcoholism, and 
repression is almost impossible by reason of the large number of cases 
and the actual n of replacing those dismissed. Thus it fre- 
quently happens that we send away workmen in a state of drunkenness 
Taon we are obliged, for lack of better, to take on again some days 

er.“ 

M. F. Brazzola, constructing engineer (Paris-Passy), among others, 
points out the following: 

“T have not had to suffer from this during the war, because I 
pended my enterprise, but formerly it was a true calamity. I put 
through in the Calvados some quite important works. I may say that 
50 per cent of my laborers through by getting intoxicated. The_ 
work naturally suffered, which obliged us to disband, in part, our own 
working force and to replace it by foreign labor, which also finished 
in this unlucky environment by ming contaminated.” 

M. A. Cothias, of the Cothias Metal C. (Ivry-Port Seine), informs us: 

2 Tunne the war the only serious disagreements that we have bad 
with the help had drink as purely the cause, either that the men on 
resuming work after breakfast are more or less in a state of drunken- 
ness or that they bring wine into the workshops or, again, that the 
intoxication of the evening before prevents them from resuming work 
next day. We experience this difficulty even with the mobilized men 
who have been sent us. Our production is wholly concerned 
with national defense.” 

The letter from M. Georges Chretien, who directs In the same section 
a workshop for the repair of army automobiles, is still more significant: 

“My 8 employs about 300 men, of whom half are employed 
absolutely as in their civil life. I have been struck by their fine bearing 
and accomplishment of work. * * * I attribute this fact to the 
sobriety which they are obliged to practice for pecuniary and disci- 
plinary reasons, and that especially since the application of rigorous 
measures against the consumers of alcohol.” 

The director of a Rouen company declares: 

“We can only deplore in a general way the injurious influence of 
alcoholism from the point of view of the output of hand labor. 
Alcoholism certainly counts for 50 to 60 per cent in reducing the actual 
output of our port workers. Yet we employ on the average from 1,000 
to 1,200. Our business concerns to the highest degree national defense, 
as we are charged, with our allied 8 with supplying the camp 
around Paris with coal and grain. thout coal, there is no motive 
power, no munitions; without y n, no feeding of the armies.) 

* * Owing to the scarcity of labor, we are reduced to accepting, or 
at least to accepting their services anew, although we know their fail- 
ing as regards alcohol. We content ourselves with taking off boats and 
stopping work when drunkenness has affected the men to such a degree 
that it would be too 7 to put them in charge.“ 

Think well on this: The output diminished from 50 to 60 per cent 
with 1,000 to 1,200 workmen; that means that, in a single concern so 
important for national defense, alcoholism makes us lose daily the work 
of about 600 men. 

M. Clavel, manager of a factory furnishing all kinds of tools, as well 
as machinery for public works, states that— 

“Alcoholism is almost always disastrous. Those of our workmen who 
succumb to it are half as effective workers as the others, taking into 
consideration the necessary days they lose in coming back to normal 
ability and moral strength. et our output 80 times out of 100 is 
destined for national defense.” : 

The director of Bermont & Co. Foundries (Dole, Jura) declares 


that— 

“Alcoholism is sternly treated here, but we are so short of hand labor 
that one is obliged to resort to men addicted to drink. 

“ These letters which have been address to us by the heads of facto- 
ries are as numerous as they are disquieting.” 


Agriculture in its turn feels the effects: At this time when it 18. 
necessary to utilize all available resources in order to meet the — a 
cies of the war as it is prolonged, the Work in the fields is te ly 


aralyzed. 
p I have. lived for several years’ in one of the most charming places 
about Paris. My little mar town, situated in Montmorency Forest 
and some miles from the railroad, is inhabited by a quiet and peaceable 
people. The alcoholism which began its ravages: there a few years ago 
assumed exceedingly disquieting. proportions with the outbreak of the 


war. 

The wife of one of the richest growers’ of the country has recently 
written me this admission so tragic in its artlessness: 

I have given up working my fields because my workmen who before 
the sae only got.d— once a week, during the war get d— three times a 
week.“ 

And this good woman adds: 

“If the Government had closed the drink-selling places, or at least 
had. forbidden the sale of alcohol, we could otherwise have lived hap- 
pily in France.” 

t has been revealed to us quite recently that we pay for many 
products almost double their value because of the difficulty of getting 
the boats unloaded in our ports. Help is lacking for be pop Foie in 
France at Havre or Rouen, because the larger part of the longshoremen 
spend half or three-fourths of their day in the public houses. 


THE FUTURE OF FRENCH INDUSTRY. AND COMMERCE. 


We have seen how alcohol by its influence on industrial production 
imperils: national defense. But the future also of French industry and 
commerce are endangered. 

M. Paul Renaud, president of the board of directors of several of our 
largest industrial companies, writes me on this subject as follows: 

From the day after the Battle of the Marne, in spite of the doubts 
and hesitation of my, colleagues, I undertook. to get to going again the 
eight industrial or commercial enterprises which are under my direction. 

“After securing a small production in October, I had reached during 
January full production in four of these concerns. 

“The most appalling obstacle against which I had to contend. was 
alcoholism; in a single one of our factories, in order to replace 40 
workmen called away bE the mobilization, I appealed to eight or nine 
refugee committees to the employment service of the minister of the in- 
terior ; and thus in an almost exclusively Breton environment I engaged, 
successively, 215 refugees or unemployed, paying. their traveling ex- 
penses. from Paris to the factory, not starting them until assured that 
they desired to work. 

“And in spite of that I have not at this moment gotten together the 
40 workmen that were necessary. 

“Why? Beeause every day our factory superintendent is obliged to 
discharge one or two for drunkenness,” 


DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE ON DRINK. 


The leader of the British Empire has said: 
“We are fighting Germany, Austria, and drink, and so far as I can 
see the greatest of these three deadly foes: is drink.” 


War PROHIBITION CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Boston, Mass., April 18, 1917. 

Dear Sin: President Wilson has said: “ The world's food reserves are 
low. The importance of adequate food supplies, especially for the present 
year, is superlative.” And, in the same address, I hope that clergy- 
men will not think this theme an unworthy or inappropriate subject of 
comment and homily from their pulpits.” è 

We are therefore sending vou verified facts concerning the food waste 
in liquor, hoping that you can use them in your sermon, and, if it seems 
best, ask your Fate hy meer to go on record: for war prohibition and 
send the resolution to sident Wilson. 

Do you realize that over 20.000.000 bushels of corn (average for 
1911-1915) go yearly into distilled spirits alone—enough at 3,400 
oes day (a man's ration) to support 1,000,000 of our soldiers for 

months? 

Do you realize that the rye that went into distilled spirits (1916) 
would make over 200,000,000 loaves of bread, enough to supply the-city 
= ie York for 100 days? (Frederick Boyd Stevenson, Brooklyn 

es 
o you realize that hops have 8 no nutritive value? Our 
44,000 acres. of hops planted with oats and potatoes would support 

5,000 men for a year. 

And so we might go on, showing item by item the vast waste in brew- 
ing and distilling. But we will sum it up by saying that approximately 
(allowing for the distilled spirits withdrawn for denatw 2e) 6,000,- 
000.000 pounds of foodstuffs go yearly into beer and distilled liquor— 
enough 5 7,000,000 hard-working men for an entire year. 

And note that corn in the form of whisky costs sixteen times as much 
as good nourishing corn meal. 

Besides this there is the loss of labor and waste of transportation. 
With our present shortage of cars every cubie inch of space is needed 
for the bare necessities. 

Do you wonder that Kenyon L. eg wel aarti of the Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges and Expe ent Stations, says, Pro- 
hibition has become an economic necessity.” 

ELIZABETH H. TILTON, 
For the Committee, 


in it but would welcome it as the surest means of safeguarding the food 
supply and the effici of the nation, 
With all good: wishes, I aux, yours, ‘sexy. tealy, ; 
Lew Jones, M. P. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message: from: the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had. 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 2893) to amend: section 10 of 
chapter 2 of the Criminal Code, and it was thereupon signed by 
the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Cole 
Motor Car Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrating against a pro- 
posed 5 per cent tax on automobiles, and suggesting a specific 
tax on all automobiles in use and to be purchased for use, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the United Irish Societies of 
Seattle, Wash., praying for the freedom of Ireland, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial from 
the United Brewery Workers of America remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to prohibit the manufacture of beer 
as a war measure, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of the Commercial Club 
of Mathis; of the congregations of 25 churches of Austin; of 
sundry citizens of Rotan; and’ of the faculty and students of 
Trinity. University, Waxahachie, all in the State of Texas; and- 
of the: Woman’s. Christian Temperance Union No. 2, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying for national prohibition, which: were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Board of Trustees of 
Ross, Cal, praying for universal compulsory military service, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE. I present resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
the Cumberland Club, of Portland, Me., which: I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be: 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolutions of Cumberland Club, April 21, 1917. 


Resolved, That the members of the Cumberland Club declare their 
absolute approval of the action of President Wilson in asking Congress 
to accept the status of war thrust n the United States by the Im al 
German Government, and of the subsequent action of Congress deeſarin 
the existence of a state of war and conferring upon the President ful 
—.— to prosecute it to the extent of all the resources of the United 

ates. 

We also pledge ourselves unreservedly to the support of the Govern- 
ment for maintaining its ideals of 2 liberty, and humanity. 

Believing that the Government has the right to demand of ev citi- 
zen such: service as he is best able to render for its defense, whether in 
the Army, the Navy, or among the workers who furnish sustenance and 
munitions:of war to the men at the front: Be it further 

Resolved, That we indorse and pledge ourselves heartily to support the 
policy of universal military and other public service. 

CUMBERLAND: CLUB, 
By J.C. HAMLEN, President. 

PORTLAND, Mx. 


Mr. HALE presented petitions of sundry citizens: of Maine, 
praying for the organization and maintenance of all new units 
of engineering troops-by the War Department and not by the indi- 
vidual States, which. were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. COLT. I present resolutions of the General Assembly: of 
the State of Rhode Island, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objeetion, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Island, etc., in neral assembly, January sessio: 
[State of Rhode Island 2 =y goal 5. y. n, 


Resolution urgin upon Congress and the Senators and Representatives: 
therein from the State of Rhode Island the enactment of legislation 
authorizing a survey of proposed harbor lines at the mouth of the 
Seekonk River. 

Whereas the matter of the Improvement of navigation in the Seekonk 
River, leading from Providence Harbor to the city of Pawtucket,. 
particularly by the establishment of important modifications of the: 

resent harbor line at the entrance of said Seekonk River into: 
Providence Harbor, has been a matter of careful consideration by 
State commissions created for that 5 and by committees 
representi the municipalities affect by such proposed changes, 
as well as by eee of the various transportation interests 
of the State; an 

Whereas there has been presented to this general assembly an act en- 
titled “An art to establish harbor lines at the entrance to the 
Seekonk River. being an act in amendment of chapter 557 of the 
Public Laws, passed at the January session, A. D. 1865; as amended 
by 5 476 of the Public Laws, passed at the January session, 
A. D. 1885; by chapter 915 of the Public Laws, passed at the Janu- 
ary session, A. D, 1890; by chapter 1096 of the Public Laws, passed 
at the January session, A. D. 1892; and by chapter 424 of the 
Public Laws, passed at the September session, A. D. 1896; also 


HOUSE op. COMMONS, 
April 2, 1917. 

Dear Mr. DINWIDDIE : I am very much obliged to you for your letter 
of the 22d of 8 inclosing copy of the decision of the Supreme 
Court sustaining the Webb-Kenyon interstate: liquor shipment law. It 
seems a very important decision, and I congra te the Prohibitionists 
on the victory they have achieved. 

We watch with rather envious eyes the wonderful. strides which 
prohibition is making in your country. Here, though the need is even 
greater than yours, the cause makes but slow progress.. The Govern- 
ment 's being driven by the hard facts of the situation to reduce the 
output of beer and spirits, but they move reluctantly, and they only 

o a very little way at a time. * Public opinion is growing 

favor of prohibition, and if the Government would take the final. step 
of altogether suspending the sale and manufacture of intoxicants dur- 
ing the war, I am confident that our people would not only acquiesce 
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being an act in amendment of senate resolution No. 21, passed at 


the May session, A. D. 1877; also being an act in amendment of 

chapit 758 of the Public Laws, passed at the January session, 

A. D. 1879; also being an act in amendment of chapter 600 of the 
Public Laws, passed at the January session, A, D. 1 ; as amended 
hy 8 759 of the Public Laws, passed at the January session, 
A. D. 1879,” the same being senate act No. 143, accom ied by a 
map indicating certain proposed changes in the State harbor lines 
at the entrance to said Seekonk River; and 

Whereas it is necessary that the authority of the Government of the 
United States shall be had before any harbor line established by the 
State of Rhode Island can become fully operative: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
respectfully request of the Congress of the United States that there 
may be included in the next river and harbor bill a provision au- 
thorizing a survey of said entrances to the Seekonk River, particu- 
larly with reference to the establishment of modifications of the present 
harbor lines substantially as indicated upon the said map which has 
been presented; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
Rhode Island be, and they hereby are, uested to use their efforts 
to secure the passage of legislation authorizing such survey; and the 
secretary of state is hereby instructed to communicate a copy of these 
resolutions to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each of said Senators and Representatives immediately 
upon the passage of this resolution. 

-~ State or RHODE ISLAND, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
PROVIDENCE. 


I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original 
resolution approved by his excellency the governor on the 19th day of 
April, in the yéar 1917. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
1 N the State of Rhode Island this 25th day of April, in the year 

‘ 


[SEAL] J. FRED PARKER, 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Lind, Wash., pledging support to the President, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HUSTING presented petitions of Council No. 614, Knights 
of Columbus, of Oshkosh; of the Benefit Society of the Segelke 
& Kohlhaus Manufacturing Co., of La Crosse; of the Hillside 
Country Club and the Advancement Association, of Horicon; 
and of sundry citizens of Prairie du Chien, all in the State of 
Wisconsin, pledging support to the President, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota presented petitions of the 
Anti-Saloon League of Roberts County; the congregation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Irene; the Brotherhood of 
the First Congregational Church of Sioux Falls; the congrega- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church of Brookins; the faculty of 
Augustana College, of Canton; and of sundry citizens of Bruce, 
Volga, Goodwin, and Mitchell, all in the State of South Dakota, 
praying for National prohibition during the period of the war, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. POMERENE, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2134) to authorize 
the Seeretary of the Interior to issue a deed to the persons 
hereinafter named for part of a lot in the District of Columbia, 
reported it without amendment. : 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bilis were introduced, read the first time, and by unanimous 
consent the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2141) for the relief of Lewis Myshrall; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 2142) granting an increase of pension to Almon G. 
Warren; and 

A bill (S. 2143) granting an increase of pension to Melville N. 
Freeman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUSTING (for Mr. LANE): - 

A bill (S. 2144) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
conduct operations to increase the production and utilization 
of fishes and other aquatic food animals, and to take, catch, 
prepare, cure, pack, transport, and market such fishes and other 
aquatic food animals, and to do any and all things necessary 
and convenient to successfully carry out the purposes of this 
act; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2145) to relieve enlisted men of requirements of 
residence, cultivation, improvement, development, or otherwise, 
on homestead, mineral, or other entry or claim under the land 
laws of the United States during the period of their service and 
for six months thereafter; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2146) authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
donation of condemned cannon and cannon balis to the Chehalis 
(Wash.) public schools; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2147) granting a pension to Catherin Arminty 
Holmes (with accompanying papers) ; and 


A bill (S. 2148) granting an increase of pension to George ©. 
Bonney (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: : 4 

A bill (S. 2149) granting an increase of pension to Sarah O. 
Stokely (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2150) granting an increase of pension to A. S. 
Leach (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2151) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 
Walker (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2152) granting a pension to Sarah Ann Mitchell 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2153) granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Findley; to the Committee on Pensions. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3971) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and 
Naval Establishments on account of war expenses for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3971) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the Military 
and Navai Establishments on account of war expenses for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

YEAR’S PROFITS OF ARMOUR & CO. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, on Wednesday last in debate I 
referred to some figures with reference to the profits of the 
packing companies, which figures were thought to be exagger- 
ated. I take up the time of the Senate for just a moment to 
insert a statement, which is found in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of January 12, 1917, which purports to be an authorized state- 
ment of Armour & Co., and I presume it is, because it is in- 
dorsed by an interview given by President J. Ogden Armour at 
the time. 

Armour & Co.’s net earnings, less donations to pension fund, 
were $20,100,000 in the fiscal year ending October 28, 1916. 
This is equal to 20 per cent on the present outstanding stock, 
which was increased during the year from $20,000,000 to $109,- 
000,000. On the basis of stock outstanding at the beginning of 
1916 the year’s earnings are equal to better than 100 per cent. 
In 1915, the previous best year, earnings were 55 per cent, the 
net standing at $11,000,000. . 

I simply put that into the Record to substantiate the state- 
ment which I made on a previous day. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO. 15). 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire at this time to submit the 
following conference report on the Army appropriation ill, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 
13) making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 22, 24, 32, 33, 34, 41, 49, 56, 58, 60, 64, 79, 
85, 88, 89, 90, 91, 94, 96, 97, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 115, 119, 
120, 124, 130, 131, and 135. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 23, 
28, 30, 31, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 51, 52, 55, 
57, 61, 63, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 74, 75, 76, 77, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
84, 86, 87, 92, 98, 98, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 106, 113, 116, 117, 
118, 127, 132, 133, and 134, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1 of said amendment strike out 
the word “hereafter”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the amount stricken out by 
said amendment in lieu of the amount inserted by said amend- 
ment; in line 15 of said amendment, after the word“ Scouts“ 
and the comma, insert the following: “between the ages of 
21 and 34 years“; and on line 19 of the same amendment strike 
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out the word “thirty” and insert the word “ thirty-four”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: ‘ $2,437,272”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $1,070,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. ` 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an 
‘amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $100,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of said amendment, after the 
word “amended,” insert the following: “for the period of the 
existing emergency ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same with an 
‘amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $18,500,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert $13,450,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$2,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ Prorided, That section 1120 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert $16,000,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 8 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $28,640,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of said amendment strike out 
the words “ exceeding one thousand five hundred ” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “less than one thousand one hundred 
and eighty ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 

ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Add, after the amount, in line 5 of said 
amendment, the following: “, to remain available until June 
80, 1919”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment; on page 42 of the bill, in line 5, after the word 
“ buildings,” insert the words “‘ needed for vocational training in 
agriculture”; and in line 4 of said amendment strike out the 
word “ regiment” and in lieu thereof insert the words “ or more 
and not exceeding three regiments ”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 95, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $5,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 99, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 1 of said amendment strike 
out the word “ hereafter ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 105, and agree to the same with 
‘an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment, and on page 61 of the bill, in line 12, after 


the amount “ $2,000,000," insert the following: : Provided, 
That not exceeding $125,000 of said sum shall be available for 
procurement by purchase or condemnation of lands in the 
Eastern and Western Departments for encampments and ranges 
for Field Artillery of the Regular Army and the National 
Guard“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 114, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment and transpose the same to follow line 15 on 
page 63 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 121, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Add the following proviso: : Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, out of 
this appropriation, to pay to persons designated by him for 
training as officers in the Army during the period of their 
training the sum of not to exceed $100 per month in addition 
to the allowances authorized by said section 54: Provided, 
That they shall agree to accept appointment in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps in such grade as may be tendered by the Secre- 
tary of War“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 122, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 1 of said amendment, after 
the word “Provided,” insert the word “further”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 123, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 1 of said amendment, after 
the word “War,” insert the following: “in his discretion "> and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 125, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 2 of said amendment strike 
out the word “and” and insert the word “or”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 126, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ Provided further, That mem- 
bers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps who are in the employ of the 
United States Government or of the District of Columbia and 
who are ordered to duty by proper authority shall, when 
relieved from duty, be restored to the positions held by them 
when ordered to duty”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 128, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: “ Provided further, That 
any former officer of the Regular Army, the Volunteer Army, 
the Organized Militia, or the National Guard under the age of 
64 years, and who has resigned or been honorably discharged 
from the service after a total commissioned service of not less 
than three years in either the Regular Army, the Volunteer 
Army, the Organized Militia, or the National Guard, may, upon 
suck examination anc within such age limits as may be pre- 
scribed by the President, be appointed and commissioned, in 
the discretion of the President, in any appropriate arm, staff 
corps, department, or section of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
with rank not more than one grade higher than any previously 
held by the officer in either of said forces, but in no case above 
that of lieutenant colonel ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 129, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
by said amendment insert the following: “Provided further, 
That the following language of section 5 of the act of June 3, 
1916, entitled ‘An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,’ to 
wit: ‘Not more than one-half of all of the officers detailed in 
said corps shall at any time be stationed, or assigned to or em- 
ployed upon any duty, in or near the District of Columbia,’ be 
amended so as to authorize the President to suspend the opera- 
tion of the same during the existing emergency“; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 

G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the conference report may 
lie on the table and be printed, so that Senators will have vag 
before them to-morrow. I wish to eall it up as soon as 1 can 
do so. to-morrow, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will be 
printed. 
MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. 

NO. 16). 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I also present the conference report 
on the Military Academy appropriation bill and ask that it lie 
on the table and be printed, to be called up to-morrow for con- 
sideration. 

The report is as follows: 


The committee on conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2 and 3. and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 6 of the bill strike out all on 
line 18 and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“Thirty-eight privates, first class, and thirty-eight privates, 
second class, $15,080.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“ That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to appoint Bertram T. Clayton, jr., late a cadet at the Military 


Academy at West Point, to the position of second lieutenant. 


of Infantry of the Army, and to place him upon the retired 
list with the pay of a retired second Heutenant of Infantry.” 
And the N agree to the same. 
GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. HrrcHcock, 
F. E. WARRRN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. FIELDS, 
JULIUS KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE ERESIDENT. The conference report will be 

printed, 
RECESS. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and. (at 4 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m., Friday, May 4, 1917) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Saturday, May 5, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, May J, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let Thy blessing descend upon us, O Lord God our Heavenly 
Father, and guide us to a successful end in all our worthy un- 
dertakings. To whom much has been given, of him much shall 
be required. For whatever is worth having is worth defending. 
We thank Thee for the wave of patriotism sweeping through 
our land, and we pray that its manifestations may prove worthy 
of brave and noble men; that we may stand together for all 
that is nearest and dearest to our hearts; that the progress of 
civilization may continue until all that is best in life may be 
fulfilled in all the nations of the earth for the betterment of 
mankind in spite of every untoward effort, for Thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory, forever, amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter from the 
President of Switzerland to the President of the United States. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker; I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing certain resolutions 
adopted by the City Council of Wilmington, Del., relating to the 
acquisition of the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal as a part of 
the plan of preparedness of this Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chairs hears none. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a brief telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing some resolutions 
adopted at a meeting of the citizens of Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
beara my remarks in the Recorp by printing an article on cotton 
prices. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the ROR Es of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ESPIONAGE. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 

The Clerk called the committees, and when the Committee on 
the Judiciary was called, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 291, the 
espionage bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina calls 
up the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, 
to punish espionage and better to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from Min- 
nesota to use the remainder of his time, for we shall have only 
one more speech on our side. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
point of no quorum, and evidently no quorum is present. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, and the Sergeant at Arms was directed 
to notify absent Members. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Dixon Hill Martin, La. 
Bacharach Doughton Hull, Tenn. Moon 
Blackmon Eagan Kearns Moore, Pa. 
Britten mape Kehoe Morin 
Brodbeck Fairchild, G. W. Kelley, Mich. Mott 
Caldwell Fairfield Kennedy, lowa Neely: 
Campbell, Kans. Fitzgerald Key, Ohio Nel 

Capstick Flynn Kitchin Nichols, Mich, 
Carew Focht Kreider Oldfield 
Carlin Fordney Lazaro O'Shaunessy 
Collier Gandy Lehlbach Parker, N. T. 
Connally, Tex. Gardner Littlepage Porter 
Cooper, Ohio Garland Longworth u 

Crago Godwin, N. C. MeAndrews Price 

Cris Green, Iowa McCulloch Purnell 
Davis Hamilt MeLaughiin, Mich.Rainey 
Dewalt ee N. McLaughlin, Pa. Riordan 

Dill Hayes Martin, III. Robinson 


Rogers ” | Shackleford Sullivan Ward 
Rowland oan Taylor, Colo. White, Ohio 
Sanders, La. Smith, Idaho Tinkham Wilson, La. 
Sanford Snyder Vare Zihiman 
Saunders, Va. Sterling, III. Venable 

Scully Sterling, Pa. Voigt 


The SPEAKER. On this call 336 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. . 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. LIrTLEPAGE, for five days, on account of important 
business, 

To Mr. Strona, for three days, on account of sickness in his 
family. ; 

To Mr. Drane, for to-day, on account of important business. 


ESPIONAGE. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I may not oc- 
cupy the entire 10 minutes, having spoken the other day upon 
the bill. I propose in these remarks to confine myself to the 
discussion of section 4 of title 1. You all doubtless know that 
there are four amendments—or, rather, three amendments and 
a motion to strike out the section—pending at this time. One 
amendment is that offered by the chairman of the committee 
having this bill in charge. Another amendment is the one 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Desrpsey] and 
the last one is the one offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. McCormick]. There are three amendments and then the 
motion presented by myself to strike section 4 from the bill. 

I rise for the purpose of advocating the adoption of the 
amendment to strike out, and I do so upon two grounds: First, 
the section is so worded at present that it is full of peril to 
the liberties of this country; second, that not one of the pro- 
posed amendments will remove the difficulties that exist in this 
section.’ Hence, logically, the only thing to do is to strike the 
section from the bill, and this can be done without imperiling 
the validity of the remaining sections of this measure. Taking 
out section 4 will not interfere with the enforcement of the 
entire remaining portion of the bill. So that a Member in 
voting can confine his thought and attention to the one single 
question: Am I in favor of section 4 as it is written in this 
bill; has the discussion that has taken place on the floor and 
my own thought convinced me that it is a questionable measure 
and ought not to be introduced into this bill and made into 
law? Upon your conclusion in that respect you can vote upon 
this single paragraph without hesitation. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEy], in a question, 
called attention to one defect there is in the measure as it is 
written. I refer to the words “or communicating.” They are 
utterly too broad to remain with safety in the bill. And yet 
there is no amendment pending that would strike those words 
out of the proposed law. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will yield, 
there is an amendment pending for that very purpose, 

Mr. GRAHAM’ of Pennsylvania. I accept the gentleman's 
statement that there is an amendment pending in regard to that 
particular word. If so, it is a much-needed amendment, and 
the striking out of the word “ communicating” will make one 
step toward improving the text of section 4. “Communicating ” 
is fraught with peril to innocent citizens. It would interfere 
with you or me if an order were issued by proclamation de- 
claring that certain lines were forbidden; it would prevent us 
from communicating with each other concerning it and the citi- 
zens of the country from discussing it as a question of policy, 
and it ought not to exist. 

Another objection lies in the words “in his judgment.” As 
our Speaker said in discussing this measure, it is not one pre- 
sented solely for the administration of Mr. Wilson, it is one to 
be a law upon the statute books for all coming time until re- 
pealed by the Congress of the United States. “In his judg- 
ment“ has this result: That when he declares that in his judg- 
ment certain subjects are prohibited, they are removed from 
the trial of the cause, and the question submitted to the jury 
would be not whether these things so prohibited were such as 
might be useful to the enemy but whether or not the man 
charged with the offense had simply published or communicated 
something concerning the subject matter of the proclamation. 

Mr. HARDY. Wiil the gentleman. yièld for a question? 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I can not yield, I have not 
the time. Every lawyer knows that what I say is true, that 
on the trial there would be only the proof of the proclamation 
and the proof of the violation of the terms of the proclamation 
in order to make a man guilty and compel the court to charge 
the jury that the case had been made out against him. Again, 
the proviso that is added to this section, that nothing in this 
section shall be construed to limit or restrict any discussion, 
comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Government 
or its representatives, or the publication of the same, is placed 
there for the purpose of avoiding the constitutional objection 
that is made against the section. Does it accomplish that 
fact? Does it bring this section into compliance with the re- 
quirements of the Constitution of the United States? 

How can a person discuss a matter that has been prohibited 
without referring to the thing that has been prohibited? And 
if he is given liberty to discuss that, then the prior portion of 
the section is utterly valueless and of no effect. Why then 
attempt to enact such a provision? 

The amendments which have been offered all point in one 
direction, and all of them involve one single proposition, 
couched in various terms and in differing language, but they 
all point toward the accomplishment of one-thing, to wit, they 
are intended to put into the section an enumeration of the 
things that are to be prohibited; or, I might rather say, they 
are intended to put into the section an enumeration of the things 
that are to be made the subject of prohibition by the President. 
I submit that you can not enumerate in such general terms as 
to make the enumeration of any service without clothing the 
individual who has the right to judge with a discretionary 
power that is inimical to the welfare of the Republic. I say 
to the Members of this House, it is far better to strike this 
section from the bill than to attempt by a patchwork that is 
unsatisfactory at the best to amend it or try to perfect it. Let 
us take the people of the country into our confidence in the 
management and handling and conduct of their war. 

The people of the country are the sovereigns in this land, and 
they have a right to know about their own war, the war to which 
they will have to contribute the means and the men, and make 
the sacrifices that will bring the conflict to a right conclusion, 
Any attempt to hamper, any attempt to prevent proper com- 
munication, any attempt to prevent the right interchange of 
thought, is an attempt that will be productive of ill and can not 
accomplish any good. 

I wish to have this section stricken from the law because of 
these manifold objections to its text, because its purposes can 
not be accomplished without injury to the cause. 

During the entire Civil War, when there was danger of the 
communication and publication of evil things, there was never 
such a bill as this attempted to be put upon the statute books of 
our country. Why should we attempt it now? Let us make 
this piece of otherwise useful legislation valuable to the country 
and valuable to the administration by striking out section 4 and 
passing the rest of it with such amendments as you may deem 
proper to make it perfect. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that this section 
should be stricken out. I believe the proper course to pursue is 
to make such amendments thereto as are wise and necessary. I 
believe I speak for the entire Judiciary Committee when I say 
that it is not averse to any amendment that will improve the 
bill. In my opinion the majority of the committee is opposed to 
striking out the section. 

The gentleman says that this section is dangerous to the in- 
terests of the people. Why, the very object and intention of 
this section is to protect the interests of the people. 

There are four provisions in the Constitution to which I wish 
to make reference. First, the President is Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy; second, the Constitution says Congress 
shall have power to provide for the common defense and the 
general welfare; third, Congress is prohibited from abridging 
the freedom of the press; fourth, Congress is given power to 
enact all laws which are necessary to carry into. execution the 
foregoing provisions. The provision in the Constitution which 
gives Congress the power to provide for the common defense 
and the general welfare stands upon an equal footing with the 
prohibition against abridging the freedom of the press. The 
argument presented by the gentleman who preceded me [Mr. 
GRAHAM of Pennsylvania] is that Congress can not provide for 
the common defense and the general welfare if by so doing we 
shall in any way restrict the publication of any news or informa- 
tion concerning the national defense. In other words, he stands 
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for the enforcement of one provision of the Constitution, and he 
appeals to you to ignore the other portion of the Constitution. 

Now, the President is Commander in Chief of the Army and 
(Navy, and as such officer, under the Constitution, his power is 
supreme. This section does not in any way give the President 
additional power so far as he has power to restrict and limit 
the giving out of information concerning the Army and the 
'Navy or the national defense. It in no way gives him any 
additional power. The President now is in a way conducting 
‘a ‘censorship. In time of peace, and above all in time of war, 
the President has the power and it is his duty to restrict in- 
formation given to the public when, in his judgment, that 
information would be detrimental to the cause of our Army and 
Navy. This section does not give him any additional power in 
that respect, ‘The only thing it does is to provide a penalty to 
deter men from publishing information which, in the interest 
of the public good, should not be published. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma, Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will yield to my colleague; yes. 

Mr, CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Do you not believe that any 
newspaper that publishes anything injurious to the United 
States can be prosecuted under section 2 of this act? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not so certain about that. I think it is 
very doubtful. 

Now, what is the liberty of the press? I read from Words 
and Phrases Judicially Defined, volume 5: 

Judge Cooley, in speaking of the constitutional provisions relating 
to . of speech and of the press, says: “ We understand * liberty 
of speech and of the press’ to imply not any liberty to publish but 
complete immunity from legal censure and punishment for the publica- 
tion, so long as it is not harmful in its character, when tested by such 
tandards as the law affords.” 

Again— 

Liberty of the press“ as used in the provision of the Federal Con- 
stitution guaranteeing the liberty of the press, ete., means a right in 
the conductor of a newspaper to print whatever he chooses without 
any previous license, but subject to be held responsible therefor to 
exactly the same extent that anyone else would be responsible for the 
publication. 

Again— 

The liberty of the press was said by Blackstone to consist “in laying 
no previous restraints upon publication, and not in freedom from cen- 
sure for a criminal matter when published. Every freeman has an 
undoubted right to lay what sentiments he pleases before the public. 
To forbid this is to e the freedom of the press, but if he pub- 
lishes what is improper, mischievous, or illegal he must take the con- 
sequences of his own temerity.” 

Clearly, the freedom of the press under the Constitution does 
not mean that one is entitled to absolute freedom to publish 
what he pleases. If his publication injures an individual, he 
must respond in damages, and in many cases he may be in- 
dicted for criminal libel; and in no State of the Union is an 
editor or a publisher given absolute immunity from punishment 
for what he publishes; he is held responsible. Under all of the 
precedents of the past and in every State of the Union an 
editor or a publisher is responsible for injuring an individual; 
and yet you stand here and say that a publication that injures 
the Nation, that injures the whole public, that endangers the 
safety of the Nation, that may affect the success of our Army 
and Navy, and yet we are powerless, under the Constitution, to 
place any restriction upon him or hold him responsible. If it 
is not an abridgement of the freedom of the press to hold a 
man responsible for injuring an individual, in the name of my 
country, I ask, how is it an abridgement of the press to hold 
an editor responsible when he injures the public at large? 
Hew is it any abridgement of the freedom of the press if we 
place a restriction upon him as to such publication? I appeal 
to you and ask you, if this section is not in the proper language, 
to amend it, and, if it is necessary, stay here another day and 
give such attention to this section as will perfect it and enable 
the Government in this emergency, when we are engaged in 
war, to have some restriction and some limitation placed upon 
editors and publishers who might in time of war take advantage 
of the people and make publications that might be injurious. 
If we restrict editors in their publications respecting individuals, 
then for a far greater reason we should restriet them when the 
interests of the entire Nation is at stake. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Decker). The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. X 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
question to my mind now is whether or not you gentlemen 
value the lives of the boys of our coming Army and Navy who 
must cross the ocean to fight in France, and their safety, more 
than you do the giving to the press of our country absolute 
liberty to publish whatever they may see fit and proper. 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. No; not in five minutes. The question is that, 
and it can not be anything else. The reputable newspapers of 
our country, with very few exceptions, are not asking gentlemen 
to refuse to pass this aniendment. I have not received any 
requests from the reputable newspapers of my district, and I 
have five of the great daily papers published in my district. 
Not one of them is sending any objections to this bill and to 
this section. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] 
is one of the able and distinguished members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of this House. This section was debated and con- 
sidered for weeks and weeks in the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Every member of that committee had free and full opportunity 
to offer suggestions and to correct this amendment, but here 
to-day he comes and advocates not the correction of this sec- 
tion, he advocates not what the gentleman from THinois [Mr. 
McCormick] suggests, namely, the amending of this section— 
and I might say that it will meet with the approval of many 
members of the committee to amend it so that it will be known 
exactly what shall not be published pertaining to the move- 
ment of ships or the movement of soldiers—but he comes here 
and advocates the striking out of the section altogether. 

Suppose that some person who may not be a newspaper man 
obtains information as to the departure of thousands of our 
boys on transports to Europe to fight, and suppose that in- 
formation is published, be it in the newspaper or not, and it 
becomes known to the enemy and they are able to sink those 
transports and drown those boys. Will you gentlemen who are 
standing here to-day and saying, do not make any law upon this 
subject at all, then feel that you have done your duty to your 
country as you ought to do it in this hour? Gentlemen, the 
President of the United States is entitled to your absolute and 
unconditional support in this measure. He is responsible to the 
people of this country. The press is not responsible to the peo- 

le of this country for the conduct of this war. It is placed 
in the hands of the President, the Commander in Chief, and I 
ask you to give to him authority to say when matters should 
not be published that would be of benefit to the enemy. That is 
all that we ask. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The gentleman is responsible to the people 
of his district, is he not? If the gentleman were to discover 
that an epidemic of an infectious disease among the naval recruits 
was gravely serious and that adequate steps were not being 
taken to stamp it out, would he feel justified then in proclaiming 
the facts, in violation of the law? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, there would not be any objection to 
that. There would be nothing in this bill to prevent the publi- 
cation of such news. There is specific provision stating at the 
end of this section that a newspaper shall be permitted to pub- 
lish news about the management or mismanagement of the 
Army or the Navy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Missouri has expired. l 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, that free speech and a free 
press are absolutely essential to the maintenance of a free gov- 
ernment is axiomatic, and the fathers of the Republic were so 
fully alive to that tremendously important fact that they placed 
in the Constitution a provision, clear, definite, and specific, 
against the abridgment of free speech or a free press. The 
section now under discussion, either in its present form or in 
any form proposed by the amendments before us, would fly 
squarely in the face of that constitutional provision and would 
greatly endanger the liberties of the people by abridging the 
rights of free speech and of a free press. I am, therefore, in 
favor of striking the section out. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I believe we are all in favor 
of free speech and a free press, and we ought to guard that care- 
fully. I do not believe that the section in question authorizes 
any violation of that right at all. 

There is nothing in that section itself that impinges upon 
that right in any way; it does, however, give to the President 
the power to determine that certain matters shall not be pub- 
lished, but we have a right to assume that the President will 
obey the Constitution. Let me remind this House that we have 
voted in favor of war and that we have voted in favor of com- 
pelling the boys to go into the trenches to fight our battles here 
and abroad. When we did that we placed upon the President 
the greatest possible responsibility, infinitely greater than any 
that we propose to confer on him by this bill. We are asked 
now to give to him the power to protect our soldiers from treach- 
ery at home. I can not understand how anyone can Insist that 
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the power necessary to protect them should not be given simply 
because somebody contends that free speech in some fashion 
may be infringed, I have talked with a number of old soldiers 
who served in the Civil War. They have told me that in many 
instances information published in one, section or another 
crossed the line and was very detrimental to this Government in 
carrying on that war. Are we going to permit the same during 
this war? The other sections of this bill do not cover this matter 
at all. As I called attention in speaking on this bill a couple of 
days ago, the first section relates to obtaining information, not 
to publishing or communicating it. The second covers communi- 
cations directly to an enemy, and the third applies to -officers 
or others who are intrusted with information, prohibiting those 
people from turning the information into channels where it may 
reach the enemy. There is a great deal of information that may 
be of value to an enemy, and if you permit its publication it is 
evident it will reach our enemies. A newspaper, for instance, 
published in New York might describe fortifications, or publish 
the movement of ships or troops. This newspaper may go onto 
some foreign vessel or across the Mexican border from which 
they may reach Germany. 

Suppose the Germans know that we have a ship laden with 
troops for France or Belgium or any other section? If they can 
have that information they will profit by it. The natural thing 
will be to prepare to sink it just as they did the Lusitania. 
The Germans knew when the Lusitania sailed and announced 
they would sink it and did sink it. Ought we not pass some 
law to restrain our people from publishing facts that will aid 
our enemies in sinking other ships with their cargoes of sol- 
diers? We should not put our soldiers or sailors in a position 
where they are at the mercy of those who are not loyal among 
us. It is idle and utterly foolish to insist that our newspapers 
are all going to be loyal and eager to protect our national in- 
terests. We know there are numbers of people among us who 
are not loyal to us. Many of them are actually German sol- 
diers. I am told there are 30,000 German reservists recorded 
at one consulate in the United States. With that number here, 
can you hope to keep the secrets we ought to keep from reach- 
ing the enemy if we permit everybody to publish anything that 
they may see fit? Why should we be so tender about the press, 
that we are willing to imperil the safety of our own military 
operations not to offend it? I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer, which I think will obviate most of the difficul- 
ties that have been suggested, and I ask that it be read in my 
time for the information of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota in his time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. VOLSTEAD : At the end of section 4, page 36, insert 
the following : 

“Provided further, That ihe efect that any information may 
have upon the morale of the United States, its enemy, or the armed 
forces of either, shall not be considered in determining whether any 
information is of value to the 2 but only information which might 
be of direct use to the enemy in directing operations of the war shall 
be so considered, and the guestion whether the informatior is of such 
character shall in prosecutions under this section be submitted to the 
jury for its determination.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I believe that if that amend- 
ment were added to the section so that it will relate only to in- 
formation that will be of use to the enemy in carrying on mili- 
tary operations the power of the President would be greatly 
limited. To make doubly sure that the President shall not make 
any unreasonable restrictions on the press, I leave it to the jury 
to determine whether the information he condemns is of such a 
character that it would be injurious to the country. It seems to 
me if that amendment is adopted no one need hesitate to vote for 
this section. I feel that in this emergency we can not afford to 
play politics; that it is our duty to stand by the administration. 
We are appropriating millions of dollars and raising millions 
of troops and we must not hesitate to protect those troops. We 
must not hesitate to protect the interests of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], a member of the committee, 
has seen fit, after assisting in the perfection of the amendment 
in the committee and without voicing any objection to it there, 
should move to strike out the section from the bill on the floor 
of the House. And I should regret very much if this House 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
an interrogatory? 

Mr, WEBB. Just a question. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I want to ask the chairman 
what the doings in the committee have to do with the perfected 
language of the bill? And in that connection I wish also to 
ask him whether I did not request, if it were possible, that the 
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committee should not meet on the following Monday, when this 
bill was reported, but meet on the following Tuesday, so that 
I might be present to reconsider the whole bill? Is not that 
the fact? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not remember that, Mr. Speaker; and, in 
fact, I do not care to say what took place in the committee, but 
it was my understanding all along that there was only one 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary who objected to 
section 4, and that was the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu], who, in the committee, notified the committee that he 
was opposed to it and would oppose it on the floor of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think it is treasonable that 
a memper of the committee objects to the bill as reported to the 

ouse? 

Mr. WEBB. I was stating that I regretted that a member 
of the committee who seemed to favor the section in the com- 
mittee and help draft it should, on the floor of the House, move 
to strike the section from the bill. As I started to say, I hope 
very much that the House in this great crisis, the greatest this 
country has ever encountered from its beginning, when, if there 
ever was a time in its history that it is supremely important 
to keep information that is useful to the enemy from being pub- 
lished throughout the broad land, where there are so many hun- 
dreds of thousands of alien sympathizers with the enemy, will 
not strike this section out of the bill entirely, Every man who 
is sitting before me should realize that in a time like this there 
ought to be some restrictions upon the publication of those 
things concerning the vital interests of our national defense, 
and which, if communicated to the enemy by such publication, 
would be detrimental to our defense and helpful to the enemy. 

If you strike this section out of the bill many thousands of 
newspapers of the country, many of them published in foreign 
languages, many published by alien enemies, many by foreign 
sympathizers, will be turned loose to publish in this country for 
the benefit of every spy and every sympathizer with our common 
enemy things concerning the most vital part of our Government, 
namely, the national defense, and that information can be trans- 
mitted to the enemy and taken advantage of when we come to 
do our part of the fighting. z 

Mr. DILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. For à question only. 

Mr. DILL. Are they not now free to do that? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; they are free to do that now. That is, 
the honorable newspapers have agreed to publish only certain 
things, but that is a gentleman’s agreement, They have volun- 
teered to do that. Others will not adhere to the agreement. 
I am in favor of conscripting them and making them do it. 
[Applause.] There are many newspapers of this country that 
have not entered that agreement and which at the first oppor- 
tunity will violate the agreement that only a few of the news- 
papers of the country have made, This amendment 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
North Carolina yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. WEBB. I regret that I can not yield just now. 

This amendment I have offered gives the President power 
from time to time by proclamation to designate the character 
of information that in his opinion would be useful to the enemy 
if published, and then the Congress prohibits its publication. 
This will hurt no honest newspaper man; will hurt no patriotic 
publisher of a newspaper. Therefore that kind of newspaper 
ought not to object to it and all other kinds ought to be made to 
stand by such a provision, i 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REAVIS. I would like to have the gentleman's opinion 
regarding the amendment offered by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Vorsteap], making the issue as to whether the 
information was of such a character as might be useful to the 
enemy one of fact to be determined by a jury rather than 
depending upon the President's proclamation. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; you might have our Government destroyed 
before a jury trial ever took place. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Was not that the real crux of the fight that 
was made in regard to the old English libel laws—the fight 
Erskine made against Mansfield? 

Mr. WEBB. _I do not remember. 

Mr. SHERLEY. You ought to know about it. 

Mr. WEBB. . The gentleman may know, but I do not. I know 
what we have before us now, I am talking of the necessities of 
the present, not what took place long ago. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], who moves 
to strike out this section, in his speech yesterday declared he 
thought this section was constitutional, and undoubtedly the 
amendment which the committee has offered has removed all 
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objection; technical constitutional objection, that some may have 
to the section. A 4 

Before proceeding further I will read from Field against Clark 

just a few statutes which are in line with the amendment which 
I was authorized by the committee yesterday to offer. In 1794 
the Congress gave authority to the President to lay an embargo 
on all ships and vessels in the ports of the United States, as 
follows: “ Whenever, in his opinion, the public safety shall so 
require,“ and under regulations to be continued or revoked 
„ whenever he shall think proper.” 
- That is the language of the statute. By the act of February 
9, 1789, the President was given the power to remit and discon- 
tinue for the time being the restraint on exportations which 
Congress had proscribed with respect to commercial intercourse 
with the French Republic if he should “deem it expedient and 
consistent with the interests of the United States.” 

Now, gentlemen of the House, there are probably a hundred 
cases of that sort in the statutes of the United States where, as 
the court has said, it is absolutely necessary to leave some ad- 
ministrative duty to the Chief Executive or the heads of depart- 
ments. The amendment which the committee has offered is abso- 
lutely in line with that long list of statutes from 1799 down to 
the present time, as cited in the case of Field against Clark and 
in the Grimaud case on down, so that the House need have no 
scruple in voting for the amendment on the ground that it is not 
constitutional. 

But even if it is not unconstitutional from that standpoint— 
that is, that the President may designate from time to time the 
character of information that may be useful to the enemy—ad- 
mitting that that is constitutional, the next objection, as they say, 
is that we have no right to abridge the freedom of the press. 

We have heard a great deal of beautiful oratory about the free- 
dom of speech and of the press. We have heard a great deal of 
beautiful oratory about the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, but every one of us can have our life taken from 
us and our happiness disturbed in certain cases by the supreme 
law of the land. i 

Now, Judge Story is a very good authority on the freedom of 
the press, and I want to read a few words from him on that 
point: s 

There is a good deal of loose reasoning on the subject of the liberty 
of the press, as if its individuality were constitutionally such that, like 
the King of England, it could do no wrong and was free from every 
inquiry and afforded a perfect sanctuary for every abuse; that, in short, 


it implled a despotic sovereignty to every sort of wrong, without the 
slightest accountability to private or public justice. 


That is the position to-day. Men have argued here almost to 
the extreme limit to the effect that whatever the press does, it 
can do no wrong. I deny that any such power rests in any 
organization or institution in this country, high or low, from 
the President to the humblest citizen. Is it going to be con- 
tended here to-day that in time of war everybody must have a 
inaster except the newspapers of the country. [Applause.] I 
read further: 


Such a notion is too extravagant to be held by any sound constitu- 
tional lawyer with regard zo the rights and duties belonging to. govern- 
ments generally or to the State governments in particular. If it were 
admitted to be correct it might be justly affirmed that the liberty of the 
press was Incompatible with the permanent existence of any free gov- 
ernment. 


I read still further from this great judge: 


Besides, what is meant by restraint of the press or an abridgment 
of its liberty? If to publish without control or responsibility be its 
genuine meaning, is not that equally violated by allowing a private 
compensation for damages, as by a public fine? Is not a man as much 
restrained from doing. a thing by the fear of heavy damages as by 
popne punishment? Is he not often as severely punished by one as 
y the other? Surely it can make no difference in the case what is the 
nature or extent of the restraint, if all restraint is prohibited. The 
legislative power is just as much prohibited from one mode as from 
another. And it may be asked, where is the ground for distinguishin, 
between public and private amenability for the wrong? The prohibi- 
tion itself states no distinction. It is general; it is universal. Why, 
then, is the distinction attempted to be made? Plainly, because of the 
monstrous consequences flowing from such a doctrine. It would pros- 
trate all personal liberty, all private peace, all enjoyment of property, 
and good reputation, These are the great objects for which govern- 
ment is instituted ; and if the licentiousness of the press must endanger 
not only these but all public rights and public liberties, is it not as 
plain that the right of government to punish the violators of them— 
the only mode of redress which it can pursue—flows from the primary 
duty of self-preservation? No one can doubt the importance, in a free 
government, of a right to canvass the acts of public men and the 
tendency of public measures, to censure boldly the conduct of rulers, 
and to scrutinize closely the policy and plans of the Government. This 
is the great security of a free government. If we would preserve it 
` public opinion must be enlightened; political vigilance must be in- 
culcated ; free, but not licentious, discussion must be e J But 
the exercise of a right is essentially different from an abuse of it. The 
one iş no legitimate Inference from the other. Common sense here 
promulgates the broad doctrine, sic utere tuo, ut non alienum ledas; 
so exercise your own freedom as not to infringe the rights of others or 
the public peace and safety, É 


Now, gentlemen of the House, has not this Congress, has not 
this Government, the right to preserve its own existence by 
prohibiting the newspapers of the country from publishing 
secrets that are of vital importance to that very existence? I 
do not think any lawyer in this House will contend that we 
have not the power, in an effort to preserve the very life of this 
Government, to prohibit the publication in the public press of 
this country of those things which are vitally connected with 
our national defense, and which, if made public, would be 
carried to the enemy, and therefore would destroy or tend to 
destroy the very Government under which we operate to-day. 
The Congress has the power to raise armies. There is no sec- 
tion in the Constitution that gives us the right explicitly to 
gather up men by conscription. The word “ conscription” or 
“draft” can not be found in the Constitution. And yet under 
the power of Congress to raise armies and to provide for the 
national defense we send the heavy hand of the law throughout 
this broad land and lay it on the shoulder of every mother’s 
boy and say, “ You must give up your liberties and come into 
the Army and fight Sor the national defense and for the exist- 
ence of the Government.” 

No; there is no place in the Constitution which says you 
can make an express provision giving Congress the power to 
prohibit the publication of these national-defense secrets which 
are helpful to the enemy and hurtful to our country, except 
under the implied power of the Constitution, the power to 
raise armies and maintain them, the power to declare war; and, 
in fact, under the eighteenth paragraph of the eighth section 
of the Constitution, which says in substance that the Congress 
shall have power to pass all laws needful to carry out the 
objects and purposes of the Constitution. That gives us the 
power to defend the Government against destruction, and that 
is all that is aimed at in this section, to prevent the enemy 
with whom we are now at war from coming into possession of 
the vital secrets concerning our national defense. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, after all, the fight against 
this bill has been made by a newspaper propaganda. I saw in 
a New York newspaper, whose columns have been quoted in 
this debate three or four times, several days ago that the editor 
had sent over the country 1,000 telegrams, asking expressions 
against “the infamous spy bill,” and, of course, he got a good 
many. But right here, in a paper handed to me a while ago, is 
an illustration of what ought not to We published at this time, 
and yet it is published in a paper whose editorials are denounc- 
ing this morning any restriction on the liberty and freedom, 
of the press to publish whatever it pleases. It says, To sink 
U boats at their bases” is the proper campaign to wage against 
their menace. Is there any doubt but what that information 
will be gotten to the enemy? It ought not to be published. Yet 
it is published in a paper that is demanding wide-open license 
to publish whatever it pleases at a time when our country is in 
danger. 

Mr. BOOHER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. I agree thoroughly with the gentleman's 
position. Has the gentleman no censure for that member of 
the War Board that gave that secret away? Some member of 
that board must have given it away. 

Mr. WEBB. I agree to that, my friend, and that is the 
trouble about these yolunteer censorships, You can not always 
make them stick to their volunteering. You must have the 
heavy hand of the law to restrain the fellow who wants to 
violate the section, who wants to kick out of the volunteer 
censorship, and who is willing, if need be, in order to exercise 
that licentious liberty of the press, to scatter information to the 
four winds and let the enemy get it and possibly destroy his own 
country thereby. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he does not think that the President could exercise a 
censorship over the newspapers in the same way in which he does 
it over the cable and telegraph companies by an Executive order, 
under the authority of the Constitution and the declaration of 
war. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, I think not. 

Mr. WALSH. Why not? 

Mr. WEBB. I think if he should undertake to do that you 
would want to impeach him probably. In a life and death strug- 


gle between this country and another country we have the right 
to say that no newspaper shall publish those secrets which are 
necessary and vital to our own life. Why not say it like men and 
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not allow a few newspapers to browbeat us. And it is only a 
few that are trying to do it and to drive us into this position 
just because they want the license to publish what they please. 
These very same newspapers, many of them, for the last six 
months and longer have been crying from one end of this country 
to the other, “ Stand by the President!” When the McLemore 
resolution was up they said, “Stand by the President. He 
knows,” and we stood by him, and the newspapers told us to do 
it. When it came to arming merchant ships the newspapers said, 
“Stand by the President. He knows.” And we did stand by 
him. Then, when we broke off diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, these same newspapers cried, ‘‘ Stand by the President. 
He is Commander in Chief. He knows.” Then, when it came to 
the declaration of war, these very same newspapers declared that 
any man who did not stand by the President, because he knew, 
was practically a traitor to his country; and we stood by him. 
Then, when it came to raising an army with which to wage the 
war, which the newspapers themselves had more to do with 
bringing on than any other agency in the world, they said, 
“Stand by the President, and go to every home in the land and 
taze the flesh and blood that has been raised with infinite pains 
and patience and compel the boys to join the Army to fight this 
war. Stand by the President. He knows,“ was their cry. But 
now, when we ask them to stand by the President and trust him, 
they say, We will not do it.” [Applause.] 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield for a question. ‘ 

Mr. RANDALL. Does not the gentleman approve of the 
latest act of the press in becoming a little independent? 

Mr. WEBB. That is not it. I do not like to have a crowd of 
newspapers or a crowd of people tell this Congress incessantly, 
day in and day out, to stand by the President when they will 
not do it themselves when their interest is involved. The paper 
I had here a moment ago has been doing that every day and 
every hour for the last six months or a year and branding men 
with the traitor’s mark who do not stand by the President. 
Now, when we call upon the editor of that paper to stand by 
the President he says, “I will not do it, because you are going 
to take some of my liberties away.” [Applause.] I think it is 
time for this House to assert a little independence of the news- 
papers of this country, especially certain newspapers that try 
to control the independent action of this great body. I want to 
say to the newspapers of the country and to say to the House, 
and maybe they will see their duty when I make it so positive, 

that not two hours ago I received a message from the President 
of the United States, the Commander in Chief of all the armies 
of a million boys that with your vote and mine we are going to 
raise and put in the trenches and fight for the glory and the 
defense of this country. The President sent me word and asked 
me to say to the House that the principle of this section 4 is 
absolutely necessary to the defense and success of this country 
in this war. [Applause.] 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield for a question, 

Mr. NORTON. Was that message taken down to you by 
the Postmaster General, Mr. Burleson, who again has been 
snooping around the House Office Building and the Capitol this 
morning? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think the gentleman ought to make ob- 
servations of that kind. I got the message directly from the 
President of the United States, the Commander in Chief of our 
Army and Navy, and the man into whose hands the gentleman 
voted to turn over a million boys of this country. Is it pos- 
sible that when you go back home you are going to say to the 
mothers and fathers, “I trusted Woodrow Wilson sufliciently 
to turn over to him a million of the noblest boys in the world, 
to send to their life or their death, wherever he might say, but 
I was not willing to take from the newspapers of the country 
the privilege of publishing information which might be gotten 
to the enemy and make it easier for them to destroy those 
boys.“ [Applause.] Oh, yes; I am tired of double dealing 
and hypocrisy. 

If it is good to stand by the President in all those great things 
that we have been doing for the last few months, the newspapers 
ought to come across and stand by him now. When one day 
the newspapers call on us to stand by tlie President and the 
next day they say, Don't you do it “—one day they tell us “if 
you don't stand by him you are a traitor” and the next day 
“if you do stand by him you are a traitor they remind me in 
their inconsistency of a Story of the old farmer down in Virginia 
who had a pack of dogs. Among them was a greyhound. He 
went out one day to hunt rabbits, and the greyhound, as you 
know, runs by sight and not by scent. A rabbit was hopped, and 
the pack took off after the rabbit, and the greyhound bounded 
out far ahead of the rest of the pack, Suddenly he collided with 


perpendicular strand of a barbed-wire fence, which slit him open 
from nose to tail. The old farmer ran up, saw the plight of his 
dog, gathered up the two parts, carried them home, and laid 
them in the kennel. The next morning he went out for the pur- 
pose of burying the pride of his pack, but to his great. surprise 
he found the dog was still living, but was horrified to find that 
in putting the two halves together he had put the tail part 
where the head ought to be and the head part where the tail 
ought to be. Notwithstanding this condition, by what the doc- 
tors call the osmose and the endosmose the parts began to ad- 
here and grow together, and a week or two later one of the 
farmer's friends said, “ Bill, how is that dog getting along that 
was split in two the other day out in your pasture?” “ Why,” 
he said, “ he is fine. He is by all odds the best dog in the pack.” 
How is that?” “ Well, it is this way, that dog can run both 
ways and bark at each end.” [Laughter.] So these papers 
that for six months have been echoing and reechoing the cry, 
“Stand by the President,” on everything that they want done, 
now, when we want them to stand by the President, say, No; 
we will not do it.” f 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Are the newspapers of the country in a 
class by themselves? Does the Constitution recognize them as 
having any greater rights than the citizens? Are they more 
patriotic than the citizens of the United States? Should they 
be exempt from reasonable control? 

Mr. WEBB. Some of them seem to think that they are in a 
class by themselves and possess privileges that no one else 
does. Yes, gentlemen of the House, this great man up in the 
White House that some here seem to be afraid to trust, to 
him we have voted not only the control of a million boys of the 
country, but we have voted $7,000,000,000 into his hands to dis- ` 
tribute almost as he sees fit. Seven billion dollars! A sum of 
money by a billion dollars larger than there is gold in the en- 
tire world. It would take 12,000 horses to pull it; a line of 
horses 35 miles long; 250 freight cars loaded to their capacity— 
and yet every one of us voted to turn this stupendous amount of 
money over to the President of the United States; and yet we 
can not trust him to restrain the newspapers of the country 
from publishing news that would be destructive of our Govern- 
ment and helpful to the enemy. Let us not be so inconsistent. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. r 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Is it not a fact that the gentle- 
man is slightly wrong in the assumption that Members of the 
House are opposed to restraining the newspapers? Is it not a 
fact that we are opposed to this particular way of restraining 
them? We want to get into the law just how and to what ex- 
tent we will restrain them. 

Mr. WEBB. That is exactly what we haye done. We pro- 
pose to restrain them from publishing matters that in the judg- 
ment of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy will 
be hurtful to this country and helpful to the enemy concerning 
national-defense matters. 

Mr, HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has stated 
that it would be impossible to frame the exact conditions that 
would entitle the matter to prohibition. Then if you take 
away from the President -the authority to do it, would it not 
leave it in the discretion of every man in the country to do it 
for himself? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I think the honest newspapers of this 
country, all of them, are anxious not to publish national-defense 
secrets that would be helpful to the enemy, but we have dis- 
honest newspapers, like we have dishonest people, and out of 
20,000 publications you will find some in sympathy with the 
enemy who will be happy to publish many things concerning our 
affairs that would be helpful if communicated to the enemy. 
And a great many may innocently do it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. I want to say to the gentleman that what we 
object to is that when a man is tried as to whether he shall 
go to jail or not, what we want is not the judgment of the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, but the judg- 
ment of a jury. 

Mr. WEBB. If you can not trust the judgment of the Com- ` 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy to say what in- 
formation ought not to be published, how can you trust him 
with a million boys? 

Mr. LITTLE. That is not the question. 

Mr. WEBB. It is the question. 
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Mr. LITTLE. The Constitution provides that we shall have 
a trial and verdict by a jury. We are willing to leave to the 
Commander in Chief the right to command, but we do not 
want him to usurp the province of the jury. 

Mr. WEBB. There is no usurpation of the province of the 
jury whatever in this section. Trial by jury is absolutely pre- 
served. 

Mr. LITTLE. If you had not put that provision in, you 
would not have had this opposition. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERLEY. One reason why we are willing to trust the 
Executive with great power is because his exercise of that 
power may be subject to the discriminating criticism and 
judgment of the people of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I want to read after that applause 
what we have put in this bill. Talk about the rights of 
discrimination and discussion—it was not necessary to write 
this in the section, but for the sake of those who fear that 
there was some influence that wanted to strike down the criti- 
cism of the press, we have written this into the section: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 
restrict any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of 
the Government or its representatives or the publication of the same. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What we want is to go to the jury with the 
right to determine not only whether the matter prohibited was 
published, but whether it was of such a character as would be 
helpful to the enemy. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; and in this country with all the delays of 
a jury trial you will find that the country could be destroyed, 
the forts blown up, and transports sunk before you could get 
your trial. [Applause.] War is a serious business. You have 
entered into it, and it takes strong and stern acts in time of war 
to preserve the country. The gentleman from Kentucky -him- 
self made an argument to that effect. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. The very proposition would carry the further 
proposition that you must submit to the jury the intention—as 
intention is the gist of the crime—of the intention to violate 
the spirit of the law. So that every man would be tried not on 
the question of whether his action was harmful, but whether 
he intended it to be harmful, and then you would leave it to 
the fools and the traitors to betray the country. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That was the same argument made by the 
crown when the criminal libel laws were passed, and led to 
the Fox libel law, which gave to the jury the right to determine 
the law as well as the fact. 

Mr. WEBB. I am sorry that the gentleman did not vouch- 
safe his knowledge to the Judiciary Committee four or five 
days ago instead of waiting until this late hour. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If the newspapers should publish information 
useful to the enemy, will not that be giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy, and will not that publisher be guilty of treason, 
und could not he be punished without this law? 

Mr. WEBB. No; he would not. And if you do not put some- 
thing like this in the law, when trouble breaks loose, when the 
shooting and killing begins, you are going to turn loose 20,000 
newspapers, and every one will rush in to get the first infor- 
mation, the first news, to be published in his paper, while there 
are thousands of alien enemies in our midst to pick it up and 
possibly send it to the very enemy we are fighting. The papers 
may do it innocently, but that does not alter the fact that the 
information may be used tremendously against our success. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. For a question, ; 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. The gentleman states that 
the proviso saves the situation by providing that criticism of 
acts and policies of the Government would not be prohibited. 
Who is to decide what constitutes acts and policies of the 
Government and that which is proper to prohibit? 

Mr. WEBB, Anybody who knows what an act or a policy 
is can decide that for himself. £ 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. What effect would that 
have on the press? 

Mr. WEBB. None, in so far as criticism is concerned. The 
New York American can say just as many things about the 
President and Congress, and all of the rest of the newspapers 
can say as many things as they choose. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Suppose the President, in 
construing this proviso, in the exercise of his discretion, makes 
a mistake, is there any appeal from his decision? 


Mr. WEBB. No appeal, except to public opinion, which can 
criticize him from one end of the country, to the other. That 
is the way they do with the gentleman and myself when we 
make mistakes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I can not yield any further. I am going 
to conclude now. Gentlemen, when you go back home and tell 
the people whose boys you have drafted into the Army to 
wage this great war that you voted $7,000,000,000 of taxes 
upon them and have done eyerything to try to make your 
country successful in war, but tell them you would not vote 
to keep the newspapers of the country from publishing facts 
about your national defense, secrets which might protect your 
boys in foreign fields, or in the trenches, or in transit over the 
ocean, what do you think they are going to say or think about 
it? Do you think that you can fool them? Do you think that 
they will be fooled? No; they will tell you that you ought to 
treat the newspapers just as you have treated them in a 
great crisis like this, and require the newspapers, if need be, 
to make some little sacrifice, to give up some of their boasted 
rights, as you have taken the liberty of their boys from them. 
You can not fool the folks on that. It will be just like the 
negro boy who went down to a livery stable one day dressed 
up with a red necktie and a hard hat and a pair of creased 
trousers. He walked into the stable where an overall boy 
was workin 1d while the dude was standing there some- 
thing kept i." around him, and he said to the overall boy, 
“What is that flying around me?” The boy who was working 
said, “That is a green fly.” What does the green fly do?” 
“Why, it flys around garbage cans and the like of that.” 
“ Well,” said the negro dude, “I ain’t no garbage can, is I?” 
Do I look like one?” The other boy said, Tou don't look 
like a garbage can to me, but you can’t fool a green fly.” 
[Laughter.] So you can not fool the people on this thing 
when you go home and tell them that you voted to take their 
liberties and their boys from them when it comes to fighting 
a great war, but that you balked when it came to taking any 
of the rights of the newspapers away from them. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said there are 80,000 German reservists 
registered in the city of Chicago alone. There are German sym- 
pathizers and Austrian sympathizers throughout the United 
States, and let us suppose that the first shipload of boys, two 
or three thousand, were put upon a transport and started across 
to the foreign fields to fight. Suppose some newspaper then con- 
cludes that that is too big a piece of news not to publish and 
concludes in its own mind that it does not care anything for a 
voluntary censorship but that it is going to publish it in the 
newspaper and let the people know what has happened, and it 
does so, and some one of these many thousand German reservists 
relays that to Mexico and from Mexico it is wirelessed out to a 
submarine which lies in wait for the destruction of our boys, 


which goes out and blows them up, then will you feel any remorse _ 


of conscience when you look back and say, “ I declined by my vote 
to prohibit that kind of information being given to the enemy?” 
We have talked so much about the Lusitania horror. Would 
that be anything more horrible? And yet it is entirely pos- 
sible that that thing may happen. You can not control 20,000 
newspapers, nor 10,000 of them, by a voluntary censorship; and 
every publication of that kind would go like the wind, and it 
may be that thousands upon tens of thousands of our boys may be 
blown up in midocean because of the transmission of such infor- 
mation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. The McCormick amendment, as 
I heard it read, provides in express terms that there shall be no 
publication by newspapers of the country of the movement of 
troops, of the number of troops, of their location, or anything 
of that kind. t 

Mr. WEBB. I understand that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In other words, that that provi- 
sion shall be in the act itself. 


Mr. WEBB. I understand that; and if the newspapers want 
that, I am for it, because it is a broader provision and will limit 
their “ liberties” more than the provision which we have put 
into the section. If the House wants to adopt that amendment, 
let them do it. > 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Would not the provision in this bill that 
would specifically prohibit the publication of anything relating 
to the movement of any ship protect all of our rights on the 
high seas and our boys on the high seas, and yet give to the 
American public that information to which they are entitled in 
this great situation that faces them to-day? 
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Mr, WEBB. No; I do not think it would cover every situation. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Would it not protect the people? 

Mr. WEBB. It wuld give the President the power to cover 
such situations as he thought were vital, and it strikes me that 
if the House is willing to give him all this other colossal and 
stupendous power we ought not to object to giving him that 
power to keep from the papers those things that are useful to 
the enemy 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. WEBB. For a question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the 
gentleman from North Carolina that I have in my hand the 
McCormick amendment. 


Mr. WEBB. I heard it read here yesterday and am familiar 
with it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think it is exceedingly im- 
bortant 

Mr. WEBB. It win be read from the desk when we vote 
upon 


it. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will not the gentleman permit 
it to come in here, so that there can be a discussion of it now? 

Mr. WEBB. That was discussed yesterday, and I have 
stated my opinion, both yesterday and to-day. I say that if 
the House wants to adopt the McCormick amendment, let them 
do so; but I hope the House will not strike out, this section 
without putting in something that will give the @ommander in 
Chief the power to protect the armies and the navies of this 
country from things that would be hurtful to us and useful to 
the enemy. 

Mr. LANGLEY and Mr. McCORMICK rose. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I can not yield. How much time have I 
remaining, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes, that he 
may answer some questions. 

Mr. WEBB. I have been answering questions for three or 
four days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from North Carolina 
shall be extended five minutes so that he can answer ques- 
tions. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, here is the attitude of the honest 
newspapers of this country on this section, and the power con- 
ferred by this section will not hurt the honest man, as I have 
said before, and the dishonest paper ought to be hurt. This 
propaganda against this section has been carried on through- 
out the country to get the newspapers to oppose this bill. The 
Atlanta Georginn—I believe it is generally understood it is 
owned by Mr. Hearst—the Atlanta Georgian has been preaching 
that propaganda in Georgia. It telegraphed to the editor of the 
Columbus Inquirer-Sun, ‘Columbus, Ga., on May 2, this month, 
urging him as follows: 

Inqutrer-Sun, Columbus, Ga.: 

Espi „ , 
ape? the very" foundation ot oue ree” institutions and fredon ot 
thought and s h. The Geor: 2 7 — wishes to gd before Congress the 
udgment of leading editors of the country on the danger of with- 

olding from the public full knowledge of public affairs, and depriving 
the press of the right freely to express public opinion. 

There is nothing in this section that prohibits the free ex- 
pression of public opinion, and here is what this editor wired 
back, Mr. W. H. Tucker, and sent copy to Congressman ADAM- 
SON: 

There are times when it is inexpedient for us to exercise our rights. 
If in a great crisis such as the present the Government deems it 

wise and prudent for the freedom of the press and of speech to be 
abridged in order that an car ind agg. See may be preserved 
and perpetuated, then we would in c mstance interpose a single 
objection to such abridgment. At times, even in a great democracy 
3 — as ours, everything should be subordinated to military neces- 
5 

[Applause.] 

That is the way the patriotic newspapers of this country feel, 
and that is the way this House ought to feel, and, as that was 
written from Georgia, I can do no better in these circumstances 
than to quote the epitaph that is graven on the monument of 
Benjamin H. Hill, which stands in Atlanta, Pee which says: 

He who saves his country saves all ray Bos d all things saved will 
bless him; but he who tets his country die lets all things die, and all 
things dying curse him. 

[Applause. ] 

- The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the first amendment 
to this section, 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr, Speaker, may I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
All these amendments to this section are voted on before the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] to 
strike out the section. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Wann 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to the amendment be adopted by 
striking out the words “or communicate.” 

Mr. MANN. There has been no such amendment offered yet. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. MANN. There has been no such amendment offered. 
Does the gentleman offer to modify his amendment? 

Mr. WEBB. I thought the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
stated he offered that amendment. 

Mr. MANN. It has not been offered notwithstanding it may 
have been suggested. 

Mr. WEBB. Then I ask unanimous consent to modify the 
committee’s amendment by striking out the words “or com- 
municate ”—I think it is in line 6—so that the prohibition will 
be against the publication. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the last amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modification of the Webb amendment: Strike out ot the amendment 
the words “or communicate.” 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I believe there is a re- 
quest for unanimous consent. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ‘ask the gentleman who makes the request 
whether he has in mind that to publish would include sending 
a letter and whether it would not be well to insert the words 
“in a newspaper 

Mr. WEBB. No; no. $ : 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. So that this section could refer to a 
publication in a newspaper, to a publication by printing, It 
occurs to me 

Mr. WEBB. No; I do not think anybody ought to write these 
intensely profound important secrets. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. A soldier in the Army might write to 
his mother a letter that would state certain fact 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] to strike out the 
words “or communicate“? ; 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
amendment which I wish to offer. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from North Carolina offered an 
amendment which is pending. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Deapsey] offered an amendment to that amendment which 
is pending; I do not know whether it is strictly an amendment 
to the amendment, but anyhow it was offered. The gentleman 
from Illinois, my colleague, offered a substitute for the Webb 
amendment. Does not the vote first come on the Dempsey 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It would, but the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] asks unanimous consent 

Mr. MANN. Objection was made to that. I am trying to 
fix it so that he can offer it as an amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. Is it now in order to move to amend the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MANN. You can not move it now because there is an 
amendment to the amendment pending. 

Mr. WEBB. I will do it later, I will say to the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The way it runs is this: Somebody offered 
an amendment and somebody else offered an amendment to that 
amendment, and somebody offered a substitute to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. ‘The first thing to do is te vote on the 
amendment to the original amendment. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dempsey: Page 36, lines 1 to 9, in- 
elusive 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, can not we have the 
original amendment read first? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the original amendment 
to section 4, offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess], will be read. 


I have an 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 36 strike out all after the figure “4” in line 1 down to and 
tnctudlng the word “both” in line 11 and insert in lieu thereof the 
ollowing : 

Durk a war in which the United States is engaged, or during a 
national emergency threatening war, the President is authorized from 
time to time to 9 by proclamation the character of informa- 
tion concerning the national defense which, in his opinion, would be 
useful to the enemy, and thereupon it shall be unlawful for any person 
without proper authority to publish or communicate such information. 
Whoever violates this section shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I again renew my request for 
unanimous consent to strike out of the amendment the words 
“or communicate.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wish to call the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is a vote on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr, DEMPSEY]. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] to strike out of the amendment the words 
“or communicate”? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Drurszx: Page 36, lines 1 to 9, inclusive, 
after the word “war,” in line 3, strike out the rest of the line and all 
of line 4; after the word “ which,” in line 7, strike out “in his judg- 
ment”; after the word “enemy,” in line 8, insert “is hereby pro- 
hibited”; strike out the first three words in line 9, “any such prohi- 
bition,’ and insert in lieu thereof “ this section,” so that as it is pro- 
posed to be amended the section will read : 

“Sec. 4. During any national emergency resulting from a war to 
which the United States is a party, or from threat of such a war, the 
publishing or communicating of, or the attempting to publish or com- 
inunicate any information relating to the national defense which is of 
such character that it is or might be useful to the enemy is hereby 
prohibited. Whoever violates section shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 10 
years, or both: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be con- 
Strued to limit or restrict any discussion, comment, or criticism of the 


acts or policies of the Government or its representatives or the publica- 
tion of the same. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentieman from North Carolina [Mr. WEBB]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCCORMICK]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. McCormick: Pa 86, section 4, strike 
out all of line 7 and all of line 8 up to and including the words “ to 
the enemy“ and substitute the following: movement, numbers, de- 
scription, or disposition of any armed forces, ships, aircraft, or war 
materials of the United States, or with respect to the plans for the 
conduct of any naval or military operations, or with 8 to any 
works or measures undertaken for or connected with or intended for 
the fortification or defense of any place prior to the publication or com- 
munication of such facts by the Government directly or by its au- 
thority." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, that substitute was drawn 
for the original clause as reported by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WEBB]. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the substitute offered by 
the gertleman from Ilinois [Mr. McCoracx]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. s 

Mr. McCORMICK. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 101, noes 133. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KAHN. Would it be in order now to offer an amendment 
to strike out and insert? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRA- 
HAM] has a motion pending to strike out. 

Mr. KAHN. My amendment is to strike cut and insert. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the motion can be offered, but we can 
not move on it until amendments to perfect the section are dis- 
posed of. 

The SPEAKER. Of course that is the rule as to voting. The 
question is on the amendment of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess]. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment I 
wish to offer, ` 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON] offers an amendment to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WEBB], which the Clerk will 
repart. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUDDLESTON: Amend the amendment of 
Mr. WEBB by inserting, after the words without authority to publish,” 
the words “ by printing or circulating any printed matter.” ` 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is debate exhausted on this amendment under the rule? 

The SPEAKER. Debate is exhausted on this title. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Huppreston], just read, to the Webb amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Webb 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the next one. 

Mr. KAHN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER, . The Chair knows; but there are a whole 
lot of amendments here pending to perfect that section, the 
Chair thinks. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Minnesota rise? : 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. To offer an amendment which was read 
in my time. s 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. VoLsTEAaD: Add at the end of section 4, 
page 36, the following: 

“ Provided further, That the effect that any information may have 
upon the morale of the United States, its enemy, or the armed forees 
of either shall not be considered in determining whether any informa- 
tion is of value to the enemy, but only information which might be of 
direct use to the enemy in directing operations of the war shall be so 
considered, and the question whether the information is of such char- 
acter shall in prosecutions under this section be submitted to the jury 
for its determination.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Volstead 
amendment just read. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. : 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks for a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 69, noes 126. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rose: Page 36, line 9, after the word 
“shall,” insert upon conviction.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Rose 
amendment, 1 > 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that there is an amend- 
ment here on the table, offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KeLLY], which has already been disposed of by 
the unanimous consent that was given. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania with- 
draws it. The Clerk will report the Kahn amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 3 

Amendment offered by Mr. KAHN: Page 36, strike out all of section 
4 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 4. During any international emergency resulting from a war 
to which the United States is a party, or from threat of such a war, 
the President shail, by proclamation, declare the existence of such an 
emergency and shall create immediately upon the issuance of such 
proclamation a board of censors, which said board shall have power 
to ine the publishing or 1 of, or the attempting to 
publish or communicate, any information relating to national fortifica- 
tions or the moyements or disposition of any armed forces, ships, air- 
craft, munitions, or war materials of the United States which, in their 
judgment, is of such character that it is or might be useful to the 
pie pe Said board of censors Shall consist of seven members, as 
olHows : 

“One member representing the Department of State. one member 
who shall be a captain in the Navy. one member who shall be a 
brigadier general of the Army, and foar members who shall be rep- 
resentative newspaper editors, journalists, or publishers in the United 
States. The appointment of said newspaper editors, journalists, or 
publishers shall be ratified and confirmed by the Senate, and their 
compensation shall be $5,000 each per annum during the existence of 
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said national emergency resulting from a war to which the United 
States is a party. 
“ Whoever violates such prohibition hereinabove referred to shall be 


' punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more t 10 years, or both: Provided, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to limit or restrict any discussion, comment, 
or criticism of the acts or policies of the Government or its representa- 
tives or the publication of the same.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Kahn 
mofion to strike out and insert. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grauam] to strike 
out the whole section. 

Mr. WEBB. The section as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the section as amended. 

Mr. KINCHELOE rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I rise to ask unanimous consent that the 
Webb amendment as adopted may be read again. 

The SPEAKER. The Webb amendment has already been 
adopted. ‘ 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The section as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 
Clerk will report the Graham amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania: On page 36, 
Mr. GRAHAM moves to strike out the whole of section 4. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Graham 
amendment to strike out section 4. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. - 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor 
of the Graham amendment to strike out section 4 will, when 
their names are called, answer “yea”; those opposed to the 
Graham amendment will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 221, nays 167, 


The 


answered “ present ” 1, not voting 43, as follows: 


YEAS—221. 

Almon Farr Kinkaid Scott, Iowa 
Anderson Ferris Knutson Scott, Mich. 
Anthony Kraus Scott, 
Austin Fitzgerald LaGuardia Sherley 
Bacon Focht ngley Sherwood 
Bell Fordney Lehlbach Siegel 
Blackmon Foss Lenroot Sinnott 

land Francis Little Sisson 
Bowers ear London Slayden 
Britten Freeman Longworth Slemp 
Browne French Lundeen Sloan 
Browning Fuller, III. McArthur Smith, C. B. 
Burnett Gallagher McCormick Snell 
Butler Galliyan McKenzie Snook 
Campbell, Kans. Garland McKinley Staford 
Cantrill Garrett, Tenn. McLaughlin, Pa. Steagall 
Cary Glynn McLemore Steenerson 
Chandler, N. Y. Good Madden Sterling, III. 
Chandler, Okla, Goodall Magee Stiness 
Chureh Gordon Mann Strong 
Clark, Fla. Gould Martin, La. Sweet 
Clark, Pa. Graham, III. Mason Swift 
Classon Graham, Pa. Meeker Switzer 
Claypool Gray, Ala. Miller, Minn, Tague 
Coady Greene, Mass. Miller, Wash. ‘Temple 
Comstock Greene, Vt. Mondell ‘Templeton 
Connelly, Kans, Hadle Montague Thompson 
Cooper, W. Va. Hamil Mott Tilson 
Cooper, Wis. Hamilton, Mich. Mudd Timberlake 
Costello arrison, Va. Nelson Tinkham 
Cox Haskell Nichols, Mich. Towner 
Cramton Hawley Nolan Treadway 
Curry, Cal. Heaton Norton Van Dyke 
Dale, Vt. Heintz Olney Vare 
Dallinger Helverirg Osborne Vestal 

rrow Hersey O’Shaunessy Voi 
Davidson Hicks Paige Waldow 
vis Hill Powers Walsh 

Dempsey Hilliard Pratt Ward 
Dent Hollingsworth Purnell Wason 
Dill Huddleston Ragsdale Watson, Pa, 
Dillon Hull, lowa ker Watson, Va. 
Dominick Humphreys Ramseyer Wheeler 
Doremus Husted Randall ite. Me. 
Dowell Hutchinson Rankin White, Ohio 
Dunn Ireland Williams 
Dupré James Robbins Wilson, III. 
Eagan Johnson, Wash. oberts Winslow 
Edmonds Juul Rodenberg Wood, Ind 
Ellsworth Kabn ose Woods, Iówa 
Elston Kearns Rouse Woodyard 
Emerson Keatin, owe Zihiman 
Esch Kelly, Pa. Sabath The Speaker 
Fairchild, B. L. Kennedy. Iowa Sanders, Ind 
Fairchild, G. W. Kennedy, R. I. Sanders, N. X 
Fairfield Kettner ll 


NAYS—167. 
Adamson Drukker Kincheloe Riordan 
Alexander Dyer Eng Romjue 
Ashbrook Estopinal Kitchin Rubey 
Aswell Evans Ia Follette Rucker 
Ayres Fields Larsen Russell 
Bankhead Fisher o Sanders, La. 
Barkley Flood Lea, Cal. Saunders, Va. 
Barnhart Lee, Ga. Scully 
Bathrick Fuller, Mass. Lesher Shallenberger 
Black Gard Lever Shouse 
Blanton Gardner Linthicum Sims 
her Garner Lobeck Small 
Borland Garrett, Tex. Lonergan Smith, Mich 
Brand illett Lunn Smith, T. F, 
Brodbeck McClintie Stedman 
Bruckner Goodwin, Ark, McFadden Steele 
Brumbaugh Gray, N. McKeown Stephens, Miss. 
Buchanan Gregg McLaughlin, Mich.Stephens, Nebr. 
Byrnes, 8. C. Griest Maher Stevenson 
Tenn. Griffin Mansfield Sumners 
Campbell, Pa. Hamlin Mapes Talbott 
Candler, Miss. Hard Mays ‘Taylor, Ark. 
Cannon Har n, Miss. Moores, Ind. ‘Thomas 
Caraway Hastings Morgan Tillman 
Carew haugen Nicholls, S. C. Venable 
Carlin Hayden Oldfield Vinson 
Carter, Mass. Heflin Oliver, Ala. Volstead 
Carter, Okla. Helm Oliver, N. Y. Walker 
Collier Hensle Overmyer Walton 
Connally, Tex. Holla Overstreet Watkins 
copier Hood Padgett Weaver 
Crisp Houston Park ebb 
Currie, Mich. Howard Parker, N. J. Welling 
Dale, N. Y. Hulbert Peters Welt 
Decker Hull, Tenn. Phelan Whale 
Denison goe Platt Wilson, La 
Denton Jacoway Polk Wilson, Tex. 
Dickinson Johnson, Ky. Pou Wingo 
Dies Jones, Tex. Quin Wise 
Dixon Jones, Va. Ramsey Young, N. Dak. 
Doolin, Kehoe Rayburn Young, Tex. 
Doolittle Kiess, Pa. Reavis 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—43. 
Bacharach Gandy Martin, III. Rowland 
Caldwell Godwin, N. C. Moon Sanford 
Capstick Green, Iowa Moore, Pa. Sears 
Cooper, Ohio Hamilton, N. Y. Morin Sells 
Cra Hayes Neely Shackleford 
Crosser Kelley, Mich. Parker, N. X. Smith, Idaho 
Dewalt ey 0 orter Snyder 
Doughton Kreider Price Sterling, Pa. 
Drane Littlepage Raine Sullivan 
Eagle McAndrews Robinson Taylor, Colo. 
Flynn McCulloch Rogers 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 
voted “ yea.” 

So the motion of Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania to strike out 
section 4 was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Parker of New York (for) with Mr. LITTLEPAGE (against). 

Mr. HAMILTON of New York (for) with Mr. Eacre (against). 

Mr. Rowtanp (for) with Mr. Dewatr (against). 

Mr. Coorkn of Ohio (for) with Mr. NEEIx (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Ganvy with Mr. JoHNnson of South Dakota. 

Mr. Sears with Mr. Smirx of Idaho. 

Mr. McAnpreEws with Mr. SANFORD, 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. DovcHron with Mr. Carsrick. 

Mr. Drane with Mr. Craco. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. Green of Iowa. 

Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. MARTIN of Illinois with Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. Moon with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Rosrnson with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. SULLIVAN with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Sacrru of 
Ide ho, is prevented from being present on account of the critica] 
IUlness of his son. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
with my colleague, Mr. Ganpy, so I desire to withdraw my vote 
of “ yea” and to answer “ present.” 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I was called out of the Hall 
when the vote was being taken. I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself within 
the rule, which says that a Member must be in the Hall listen- 
ing for the calling of his name. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
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Mr. MANN. I move to reconsider the vote by which the Gra- 
ham amendment was agreed to, and I move to lay that motion 
on tlie table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment 
as a new section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. During any national emergency resulting from a war to which 
the United States is a party, or from imminence of such war, the 
lishing willfully and without proper authority of any information relat- 
ing to the ational defense that is or may useful to the enemy is 
hereby prohibited, and the President is hereby authorized to declare by 
proclamation. the existence of such national emergency, and is hereby 
authorized from time to time by proclamation to declare the character 
of such information which is or may be u 1 to the enemy, and in 
any prosecution hereunder the jury trying the canse shall determine 
not only whether the defendant or eee did willfully and without 
proper authority publish the information relating to the national de- 
fense as set out in the indictment, but also whether such information 
was of such character as to be useful to the enemy: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or restrict any dis- 
cussion, comment, or criticism upon any fact or any of the acts or 
paneto ee Government or its representatives, or the publication 

Whoever violates the for-going provision shall upon conviction thereof 
be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000, or by imprisonment 
for not more than 10 years, or both, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, this new section as offered I think 
thoroughly establishes its constitutionality. It first makes a 
legislative enactment of that which is prohibited; in other 
words, it prohibits the willful and unlawful publication of any 
information relating to the national defense that is useful to the 
enemy, so that thereby it explicitly states what the crime is. 
Then it follows with the provision that the President is author- 
ized to declare by proclamation the existence of the particular 
national emergency; also, by like proclamation, to declare the 
character of the information which is useful to the enemy. And, 
inasmuch as this is a prosecution and trial in the civil courts 
and could not go beyond that, the new section provides that in 
a trial by jury the jury is to determine not only the fact of 
publication but also whether the publication was information 
relating to the national defense and of such a character as to 
be useful to the enemy. 

This takes away the contention of some Members that au- 
thority was given to the President of the United States to make 
an absolute determination of guilt. In the section” proposed 
the President has nothing to do except to make a declaration 
of the character of the information which would be detri- 
mental to the national defense and useful to the enemy, in the 
event of a national emergency resulting from war or its im- 
minence, 

The procedure after that would follow that the language com- 
plained of would have to be set out in the indictment, and it 
would be incumbent on the Government to prove by the degree 
of proof required in criminal cases, not alone that the publication 
was made, but that the publication was of information relating 
to the national defense which was useful to the enemy. So 
that the finding would be by the jury of vital facts and not a 
finding merely corroborative of the President's declaration. 

Additional language in this amendment provides that there 
shall be no limit to the discussion upon any fact, and this in- 
cludes also acts and policies of the National Government or its 
representatives. So that section 3a, as is proposed, provides 
for the observance of constitutional rights and yet affords that 
which our Commander in Chief says may be necessary for the 
protection of our country in time of war. At the same time it 
takes away from no man, from no person, the slightest atom 
of personal freedom guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
something about a jury trial. 
jury trial? 

Mr. GARD. It does; and provides that the jury trying the 
ease shall determine not alone whether the man did make the 
publication of the language set out in the indictment, but also 
that the language set owt in the indictment is information re- 
lating to the national defense and useful to the enemy. In 
other words, that the man should not be convicted of a crime 
unless he has willfully and without authority made a publica- 
tion which is intentionally useful to the enemy, and I appre- 
hend that that is what we all want to cover. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will, 

Mr. ELSTON. The section speaks of publication without au- 
thority. That is an unusual phrase in a criminal statute, 
inasmuch as it implies that a precedent privilege or_ authority 
should be shown. Does not the gentleman believe that that 
clause could be left out because it is confusing, and I do not 


I understood the amendment to say 
Does it specifically guarantee a 
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think it adds anything to the section. It places the burden on 
the party accused to show some authority. ; 

Mr. GARD. No; on the contrary, it places the burden on 
the Government to show that it was done willfully and without 
authority. i 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania was recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, can not we get some agreement 
about time? 

Mr. GARD. What time would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman wants to spend two or three 
more days on this matter, I do not object. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think we can present the changes in this 
proposed amendment in a reasonable time. I would like five 
minutes. I think it is important enough for a limited debate. 

Mr. GARD. I would suggest for the approval of the gentle- 
man 20 minutes in support of the proposed section and 20 min- 
utes against it. 

Mr. MANN. I am willing to make an agreement, if it is an 
agreement made in good faith, and that it will be kept. 

Mr. GARD. The agreement would be, of course, one in good 
faith if made. > 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that after closing debate to offer 
a new section and get further debate is in good faith. 

Mr. GARD. That was not the purpose of offering this amend- 
ment; it was to perfect the law. 

Mr. MANN. We had an agreement to close debate on section 
4. Technically the gentleman gets around the agreement after 
a debate of two or three days by proposing a new section. You 
could do that 40 times if the gentleman did not carry his amend- 
ment at any time. That is a one-sided arrangement. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest to the gentleman 

Mr. MANN. I am not complaining; I am only seeking to 
know whether, if we come to an agreement, we will close debate 
on the subject matter. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Perhaps I am somewhat responsible for the 
offering of this new section. But it is the crux of the whole 
matter and is offered to work out a solution. We do not desire 
any snap judgment. . 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Would it not be far better. if 
the gentleman wants to perfect this part of the bill, to prepare 
a separate independent bill on the subject instead of trying now 
to put a measure through that can not be a well-considered 
measure? 

Mr. SHERLEY. We have had a yote for and against the 
gentleman’s amendment and other amendments, and I shall 
hope that if this fails that we will have a bill dealing specially 
with the subject. But it did not seem to me to violate the proper 
procedure, now that a full attendance is here and men’s minds 
are on this matter, to have them pass upon this question. 

Mr. MANN. Unless we can have an agreement to close debate 
upon this subject matter there will be no more agreements made. 

Mr, NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate upon this subject matter be closed in 30 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, what does the gentleman mean by 
this subject matter? 

Mr. GARD. On the matter contained in section Za. and such 
like language and provisions. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman’s amendment includes in it 
several propositions that have already been submitted to the 
House by separate amendment and voted down. 

Mr. GARD. No; it does not. It ineludes some voted down 
and some that have not been acted upon. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that debate upon the subject matter contained in sec- 
tion 4, which has just been stricken out of the bill, and also in 
section 3a, which is the same subject matter as in section 4, 
which is now proposed, be limited to 30 minutes. He has already 
consumed 5 minutes of those 30 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] for five minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, it certainly 
was my understanding when the agreement was arrived at the 
other day that debate on section 4 and all amendments to sec- 
tion 4 was to be limited and concluded within the time that was 
agreed to, and the presentation of this new amendment, while 
it may be technically in order, is not within the compass of that 
gentleman’s agreement. As most of you did, of course, I only 
heard the proposed substitute read from the desk, but it seems 
to me that it is far worse than the original proposition as con- 
tained in the bill when reported. This measure would leave 
every citizen unconscious and unknowing when he was violat- 
ing the law until after a jury had passed upon the question. 
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Jes. It says that the jury shall determine whether or not the 
information was calculated to give aid and comfort to the 
enemy, or whatever the particular language may be in the 
[proposed substitute—“ useful ” is the word. There is nothing 
a this with regard to the intent, and the vice of all of the 
receding legislation circled around that thought. Where a 
man does a thing with intent to hurt his country, then he 
‘ought to be punished; but when an individual or a newspaper 
riticizes the act of the Government with the hope of bettering 
‘conditions for his Government, although what he may say would 
in some aspects of it be considered by a jury as useful in- 
ormation to the enemy, that man, I say, in the interest of 
bert and the welfare of the country ought not to be prose- 
ted or convicted, 

‘Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

` The SPEAKER. Nothing was said in the agreement about 
who should control the debate. The Speaker will therefore con- 
trol it. 

` Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like—not in the gen- 
tleman’s time—to have the amendment again reported from the 
desk, as many of us did not hear it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Kentucky for five minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
Wania [Mr. Granam] perhaps was led into the error of several 
of his statements by not having seen the exact language of the 
amendment. The proposal before us differs from previous pro- 
posals, first, in that it lays down the rule as to what is pro- 
hibited, making that the act of Congress, and then declares that 
the President shall by proclamation indicate those matters that 
would come within the rule of prohibition; and it is funda- 
mentally different in this, that in order to secure conviction it 
requires not only that the act shall be willfully done but that 
the jury shall determine that the thing published was such as 
to be useful to the enemy. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
remembers that the old historic fight that took place in connec- 
tion with the libel laws of England, when the Crown was under- 
taking for political purposes to have men indicted for the publi- 
cation of various matters, was this: The Crown contended that 
all the jury could determine was whether the accused had pub- 
lished the particular thing charged, and, if they found the ac- 
‘cused had so published it, then the court would determine the 
guilt and fix the punishment. Erskine, leading the fight for 
the liberties of the English people, declared that the jury should 
also have the right to determine whether the thing published 
was libelous. Losing his fight in the court, he went to Parlia- 
ment and there had Fox pass what is known as the Fox libel 
jaw, which was copied by us here—first in Virginia, I think, 
‘and afterwards in most of the other States—so that to-day the 
law of the land in nearly every State of the Union, if not in 
every one, is that a jury shall determine not simply whether the 
alleged libel has been published, but whether it is in fact a 
libel. By the provision offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Garp] any man who would be indicted would have to have 
proved against him not only that he willfully published the 
hing charged but that the thing published was of such char- 
‘acter as to be useful to the enemy. 

I am not going to run over the old debate. I am one of those 
men who believe that there ought to be some censorship as 
to what is published at this time, but in my desire to provide 
that I was not willing to go to the extent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Wese] wanted us to go, and write 
‘into the law a provision that, in the first instance, I believe to 
be unconstitutional, because it did not lay down a rule but 
eft it to the President to determine a crime, and also which 
I thought did not give to the citizen indicted under it the 

roper safeguards to guarantee him in his liberty and against 

ppression, The proposal that is now presented does permit a 
‘censorship, but it permits a censorship so guarded that no man 
‘can be under risk of punishment except in such plain cases 
that the judgment of everybody would be that he should be 
jpunished, and it preserves by express proviso the principle of 
‘criticism of the administration. I would be unwilling to vote 
for any law that undertook to shield any administration from 
criticism of its acts, and in time of war it is even more im- 
portant than in time of peace, because in time of war the dis- 
‘position of men of opposite political parties is to get together 
and back up the administration without regard to old party 
lines, so that the position that the minority party usually fills— 
‘of eriticism—is very largely taken away in time of war, and for 
‘that reason there is all the more need that the press and the 
public at large should be in a position to criticize along legiti- 
mate lines the action of the administration. But I had called 


to my attention this morning the statement in a New York 
paper, printed unintentionally, but a statement that told the 
fishermen of New York how they might avoid the nets which 
were to protect the harbor of New York. Now, manifestly a 
statement of that kind ought not to be published, and mani- 
festly there ought to be put upon the newspapers of America 
a realization by the passage of such a law as this that they 
must look and see to it that not through carelessness or design 
do they endanger the safety of the Republic by publishing 
matters that should not be published. 

This whole bill will go into conference. Of necessity, there 
will be a full consideration of the various provisions as they 
may be passed, in this bill or a similar bill passed by the Senate, 
and any crudities of language can and will be corrected. But 
I believe the proposal now before the House is in line with 
what nearly all desire without really impairing the liberties of 
anyone. [Applause.] _ 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we have spent a number of days 
in the discussion of the validity of section 4 of this bill. There 
were several days of debate mainly devoted to section 4. Then 
there was a long discussion under the five-minute rule where 
anyone in the House had an opportunity to offer amendments. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] a member of the com- 
mittee, could have presented his amendment under section 4. 
The House rejected section 4. With all of this opportunity to 
consider all amendments proposed to it, it rejected it after a 
long discussion. It is a proposition that vitally affects the 
liberties of the people. Gentlemen have talked as though it 
only affected the liberty of the press. It affects the liberties 
of all the people. The press, to begin with, is not published 
only for the information of men who publish the papers. It 
is published for the information of the people and the propo- 
sition which has been pending would prevent the publishing of 
matter between individuals as well, and now after all this 
discussion on the matter vitally affecting the liberties of the 
people, it is proposed offhand by an individual Member of the 
House, without committee sanction, to write what shall go into 
the law, and I speak with knowledge when I say there is not 
a man on the Republican side of the House who knows what 
the proposition is, and I do not believe there are five men on 
the Democratic side of the House who know what it is, and 
there is no one here with that great knowledge able to de- 
termine on a matter like this so vitally affecting the liberties 
of the people merely by hearing a casual reading of the amend- 
ment. I do not know whether the suggested amendment now 
is better or worse than those which were voted down, but it 
would be the height of folly for Congress in this way to at- 
tempt to perfect such a vital matter. If the gentleman from 
North Carolina wants to recommit this bill to the Committee 
on the Judiciary to prepare a proper amendment, I would say, 
very well, but the idea of asking the House at this time to do 
so shows what can be done by technical matters. The offering 
of an amendment, I will not say it was bad faith and yet it 
violates the understanding which the House had, is offered as a 
technical right. You propose to confer upon somebody in au- 
thority the power to do anything he pleases with the liberties 
of the people, hoping that he will not exercise that technical 
right when here we have an illustration of the exercise of a 
technical right to override the wishes of the House itself. 
[Anplause.] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to enter 
into the debate, but I wish to make an explanation of my posi- 
tion. I voted “aye” upon the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam]. I voted “aye” because I 
entertained doubts as to the constitutional validity of the bill 
as proposed by the Committee on the Judiciary, and I say that 
with deference to the committee. But in view of the changes 
now made by the new section under consideration, I shall vote 
“aye” on this new section. I appreciate that perhaps all of us 
do not know what is contained in this amendment, but I do 
not believe that we would know any better what is contained in 
an amendment when offered by an individual or offered by a 
committee. We have got to take snapshots at amendments most 
frequently in this House, and that has been my experience during 
the four years I have been here. So far as the argument is con- 
cerned, I shall not enter into it. I think that now the section is 
constitutional. I think, furthermore, it safeguards the rights 
and liberties which the former amendment did not safeguard, 
and for that reason I shall vote “ aye“ upon this new section, or 
substitute, offered by the gentleman from Ohio. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. There are two minutes remaining upon the 
side of the affirmative and eight minutes on the side of the nega- 
tive. If no gentleman desires to speak 

Mr. MANN. Let us vote. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the proposition offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ditton: After the word “ willful insert 
the following words: and with the intent to aid the enemy.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Dillon amendnient. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Gard amendment, 3a. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARD. Lask for a division, Mr: Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 79, noes 91. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order, then, 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, and evidently 
there is not. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 191, nays 185, 


answered “ present" 1, not voting 54, as follows: 


YEAS—191. 

Adamson Dies Huddleston Rainey 
Alexander Dixon Hulbert Rayburn 
Almon Dooling Hull, Tenn. Riordan 
Ashbrook Doolittle Igoe Romjue 
Aswell Doremus Jacoway Ronse 
Ayres Drukker Johnson, Ky. Rubes 
Bankhead Dupré Jones, Tex. Rücker 
Barkley Dyer Jones, Va. Russell 
Barnhart Eagan Kehoe Sanders, La. 
Bathrick Estopinal Kettner Saunders, Va. 
Bell Evans Kiess, Pa. Seully 
Black Fields Kinchvioe Shallenberger 
Blackmon Fisher King Sherley 
Uinnton Fitzgerald La Follette Sherwood 
Booher 10100 Larsen Shouse 
Rorland Foster Lazaro Sims 
Brand Freemaa Len. Cal. Slayden 
Brodbeck French Lee, Ga Small 
Bruckner Fuller, Mass. Lesher Smith, T. F. 
Brumbaugh Gard Lever Nteagall 
Buchanan Gardner Linthicum Stedman 
Burnett Garner Lobeck Steele 
Uyrnes. S. C. Garrett, Tenn. Lonergan Stephens, Miss. 
Byrns, Tenn. Garrett, Jex. Lunn Stephens, Nebr. 
Campbell, Pa. Gillett McClintic Sterling, Lil. 
Candler, Miss. Glass McKeown Stevenson 
Cannon Goodwin, Ark, McLaughlin, Mich. Sumners 
Cantril Gordon Maher Taibott 
Caraway Gray, Ala Mansfield Taylor, Ark. 
Carew Gray, N.J Mapes Thomas 
Carlin Gregg Martin, La. Tillman 
Carter. Okla. Griest Mays Vinson 
Clark, Fla, Grifr Volstead 
Claypool Hamlit Moores, Ind, Walker 
Collier Hamlin Morgan Walton 
Connally, Tex. Hard Nicholls, S. C. Watkins 
Connelly, Kans. Harrison, Miss. Oldfield Watson, Va. 
EPE Harrison, Va. Oliver, Ala Webb 

a Hastings Oliver, N. Y Welling 
Crosser Hayden Overstreet Welty 
Currie, nae Hedin Padgett Whaley 
Dale. N. Y Helm Park White. Obio 
Dallinge ro Helvering Parker, N. J. Wilson, La 
Decker tienslry Phelan Wilson, Tex 
Denison Holland Platt Wingo 
Dent Hood Pou Wise 
Denton Houston Quin Young, Tex. 
Dickinson Howard Ragsdale 

NAYS—185. 

Anderson Davidson Glynn Kearns 
Anthony Davis Good Keatin 
Austin Dempsey Goodall Kelly, P. 
Racon Dill Gout Kennedy, “Towa 
Bland Dillon Graham, III. Kennedy, R. I 
Bowers Dominick Grahain, Pa. Kinkaid’ 
Britten Dowell Green, lowa Knutson 
Browne Dunn Greene, Mass, raus 
Browning Edmonds Greene. Vt. LaGuardia 
Butler Ellsworth Hadley Langley 
Campbell, Kans, Elston Hau Iton, Mich, Lehibach 
Carter, Mass. Emerson Haskell nroot 
Cary Esch Heaton Little 
Chandler, N. X. Fairchiid, B. L. Heintz London 
Chandler, Okla. Falrchiid. G. W. Hersey Lundeeu 
Church Fairficla icks MeArthur 
Clark, Pa. Pare Hilliard McCormick 
Classon Ferris Hollingsworth McFadden 
Conds Fess Hull, lowa McKenzie 
Comstock Focht Humphreys 122 
Cooper. W. Va. Fordney Husted McLaughlin, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis. Foss Hutchinson McLemore 
Costello Francis Ireland Madden 
Cramtor Frear James agee 
Curry, Cal Fuller, III. Johnson, Wash. Mann 
Dale, Vt. Gallagher Juul Mason 
Darrow Kahn Meeker 


Gariand 


Miller, Minn. Rankin Smith, Mich, Vare 
eet Wash. Reavis Smith, C. B. Vestal 
Reed Snook Waldow 
Meda Robbins Stafford alsh 
Nel rts Steenerson Ward 
N ichols, Mich, Rodenberg Stiness Wason 
Nolan ose * ` Strong Watson, Pa. 
Norton Rowe Sweet Wheeler 
Olney Sabath Swift White. Me. 
Osborne Sanders, Ind. Switzer Williams 
O Shaunessy Sanders. N. X. ague Wilson, III. 
nige Schall Temple Winslow 
Peters Scott, Iowa Templeton Wood, Ind. 
Powers Scott, Mich. Thompson Woods, Iowa. 
Pratt Scott. Pa. Tilson Woodyard 
Purnell Siege! Timberlake Young, N. Dak. 
Raker Sinnott Tinkham Zihiman 
Ramsey Sisson Towner 
Ramseyer Slemp Treadway 
Randall Sloan Van Dyke 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—54. 
Bacharach . N. V. Mondeli Sears 
Caldwell Hau Moon Sells 
Capstick Hawle Ry Moore, Pa Shackleford 
Cooper, Ohio Haro Morin Smith, idaho 
Cox Hil Neely Snell 
Crago Kelley. Mich Overmyer Snyder 
Dewalt Key. Ohio Parker. N. Y. Sterling, Pa. 
Doughton Kitchin Polk Sullivan’ 
Drane Kreider Forter Taylor, Colo. 
Eagle Littlepage Price enable 
Flxan Longworth Robinson Voigt 
Gallivan McAndrews Rogers Weaver 
Gandy McCulloch Rowland 
Godwin. N. C. Martin. III. Sanford 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs : 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dewatr (for) with Mr. Rowranp (against). 

Mr. Eacre (for) with Mr. HAZITILTON of New York (against). 

Mr. Lirrizradz (for) with Mr. PARKER of New York (against). 

Mr. Neery (for) with Mr. Coorrr of Ohio (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Ganpy with Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota. 

Mr. Catpwerr with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. Cox with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. VENABLE with Mr. HAWLEY. . 

Mr. GALLIVAN with Mr. Hitt. 

Mr. Kircury with Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. Oversyer with Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. Polk with Mr. SNELL. 

Mr. Sears with Mr. Voir. 

Mr. Weaver with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
with my colleague, the gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. 
Ganpy, and I wish to withdraw my vote of “nay” and vote 
present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced, as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, and the Doorkeeper 
will open the doors. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Whoever in time of war willfully makes or conveys false 
reports or false statements with intent to interfere with the operation 
or success of the military or naval forees of the United States or to 
promote the success of the enemy or whoever in time of war willfully 
causes or attempts to cause insubordination, disloyaity, or refusal of 
duty in the military or naval forces of the United States shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not gwen than $10.000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than 20 years, or both 

Mr. MANN. Mr. eines when the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Garp] offered his amendment, he unnecessarily labeled it 
as “Src. 3a.” It would have been just as much in order, or 
more in order, as “Sec. 4.” I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment agreed to be modified and labeled as “Src. 4.“ 
There is no use in our making ourselves look silly over in the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the amendment labeled “Src. 3a” be labeled 
“Sec. 4.“ Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to strike 
out the last word. 


Mr. BRITTEN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 


I may proceed for five minutes out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks anank 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes out of order. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


Is there 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, a matter has just come to my 
attention which I think the House should know, and particu- 
larly so because of the visit to the House to-morrow of the 
distinguished former prime minister of England, the minister 
of foreign affairs, at which time, I am told, he probably is 
going to address us. 

I have just received a telegram from Chicago frõm a concern 
of shippers and manufacturers of malt. They had sold 30,000 
bushels of malt to a customer in Argentina, South America. 
They shipped that malt to New York, naturally assuming that 
there would be no objection to its reshipment to Argentina, 
and after much parleying they are told that they can not ship. 
The British trade restrictions are such that an American can 
not even ship in an American bottom to South America without 
the consent of London. I wired the gentleman for further in- 
formation, and he wired back and says that after much par- 
Jeying and much delay he had disposed of the malt to some one 
else at a great financial loss to his concern, and that some one 
else—we will learn in a day or two—will probably sell that 
malt to some one in South America, who in turn will sell to the 
original prospective purchaser. 

It occurs to me to suggest, while our distinguished visitors 
are here—they are our allies in war—it occurs to me that we 
are just as seriously interested in the defeat of Germany as 
they are; Germany is the common enemy—and I thought that 
to-day might be an opportune time to suggest that instead of 
dealing with generalities—and of course I realize that the 
British foreign minister will not deal in the same generalities 
that our distinguished French visitors did, because they can not 
refer to their Lafayette and others who came over to help our 
country at one time or another, so that their remarks are likely 
to be more specific. But I think it is time to talk about the 
removal of objectionable trade restrictions. How long are we 
expected to go under the regulations of to-day, when an Ameri- 
can shipper, desiring to ship goods to South America or else- 
where in an American bottom under the American flag has got 
to wait days and weeks and inonths, if you please, before he can 
get a letter of assurance from the British foreign office in 
London? : 

That is the situation that exists to-day. They are opening 
our mails on the high seas, just as they were a year ago. I 
think that censorship on our mail and British trade restric- 
tions should be lifted now, and that we should take care of 
our own trade restrictions. We are certainly capable of doing 
that. If not, we will make very poor allies for the British and 
the French. 

Great Britain to-day has designated ports in Holland and in 
Sweden and Norway and Denmark as being under an effective 
blockade. We can not ship there without the consent of Great 
Britain. Notwithstanding that fact, however, Great Britain’s 
exports and reexports to those same ports have increased in 
many instances a thousand per cent. But we can not ship there. 
England will not let us. Let us see what Secretary Lansing 
says about that particular state of affairs in his letter to Earl 
Grey. I read: 

It is matter of common knowledge that Great Britain 5 — and 
reexports quantities of mere dise to Norway, Sweden, Den- 


mark, and Holland, whose ports, so far as American commerce is con- 
cerned, she regards as blockaded. 


And, further: 


The blockade which such methods are partly founded is ineffec- 
tive, illegal, and indefensible. 

Secretary Lansing goes on further to say that the American 
shipper, the American public, should not be subjected to that 
sort of treatment. He wants to know how long it is going to 
last. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr, MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman state what is the date 
of the paper he is reading from? 

Mr. BRITTEN. This is a resolution I have introduced 
to-day. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I mean the date of the paper the gentle- 
man is reading from. 

Mr. BRITTEN. October 21, 1915. The same conditions, I 
am teld by the State Department, exist to-day. 
> The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GLASS I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen from Virginia object. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. I ask unanimous consent that I may extend) 
my remarks in the RECORD. è 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GLASS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. Whoever harbors or conceals any person who he knows, or 
has reasonable grounds to believe or suspect, has committed, or is 
about to commit, an offense under this title shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or both, 

Mr. DILLON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
South Dakota rise? 

Mr. DILLON. I want to propound a question to some member 
of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota moves to 
strike out the last two words. S 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina if this would prohibit the husband from harbor- 
ing a wife, or a wife from harboring her husband or her sons, 
in the house where they live? 

Mr. WEBB. I rather think so, if they are guilty. 

Mr. DILLON. Does not the gentleman think that is a little 
too strong, and that a member of a family ought not to be 
required to give up another member of the family in a criminal 
prosecution? 

Mr. WEBB. We find hardships all through the criminal law. 
Not even a father or mother has a right to shield a child in the 
commission of a crime. Z 

Mr. DILLON. I think they ought to have a right to say noth- 
ing about it and not convey any information. : 

Mr. WEBB. I have no doubt the judge would take into con- 
sideration the affection of the father and mother under such 
circumstances, and the punishment would be very light accord- 
ingly. We have arranged the penalty so that it may be any- 
where from 1 day to 10 years, or from 1 penny to $10,000. 

Mr. DILLON. Would this section require a person to act 
affirmatively and give information? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think I understand the gentleman's 
question? : - 

Mr. DILLON, Would this section require a father to give 
information to the prosecuting officers about matters that he 
knew of, connecting his son with an offense? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think he would be required to do it. 

Mr. DILLON, He could remain quiet then? 

Mr. WEBB. He might refuse to testify, and all the court 
could do would be to put him in jail for contempt. 

The SPEAKER. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk completed the reading of Title I. 

Mr. WEBB. I think under the order the House should now 
proceed to the consideration of Title XT. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Trrte XI. 
USE OF MAILS. 


Sec. 1100. Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture 
engraving, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other 
matter, or thing of any kind in violation of any of the provisions of this 
act, or of a treasonable or anarchistic character, is here y declared to be 
nonmailable matter and shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered 
from any post office or by any letter carrier. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, what is the definition of “ anar- 
chistie matter” under this section? 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that I described it as 
well as I could in my opening remarks on this bill. As I 
understand, an anarchist is a man who does not believe in any 
government, 

Mr. MANN. ‘his has nothing to do with an anarchist. 
This is anarehistic matter. ; 

Mr. WEBB. Anarchistic matter is matter that advocates 
the abolition of the Government under which we live, or the 
abolition of all government. 

Mr. MANN. The President of the United States has re- 
cently adyocated the abolition of the existing German Gov- 
ernment. I take it that is not anarchistic. 

Mr. WEBB. I presume not. He does not advocate the abo- 
lition of all government. He advocates the abolition of one 
form and the substitution of another and better. 

Mr. MANN. What is the occasion for putting this in here, 
then? There is at present a criminal law that covers this 


print, 
ubili cation, 


subject very fully. Nobody is now advocating the abolition of 
all government. What is the object of letting the Postmaster 
General determine what anarchistic matter is? 
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Mr. WEBB. The Postmaster General has nothing to do 
with this. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the Postmaster General, or a hireling of 
the Postmaster General, or, more properly speaking, an em- 
ployee of the Post Office Department, is the man who will de- 
termine this. 

Mr. WEBB. The Postmaster General is given no authority 
in this section. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman thinks the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has no jurisdiction, who will enforce this? 

Mr. WEBB. ‘The postmaster. 

Mr. MANN. All postmasters act under the direction of the 
Postinaster General. 

Mr. WEBB. The postmasters exclude matter from the mails. 

Mr. MANN. Under the direction of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. WEBB. The local postmaster would have to do the 
physical excluding from the mails of the matter covered in this 
section. Then if a man mailed it in violation of the law, the 
courts of the United States would try him for a violation of 
the law. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, that is another thing. The Postmaster 
General stops the transmission in the mail. There is a news- 
paper published out West that I do not sympathize with, which 
I have heard described here as anarchistic. A number of attempts 
have been made to have a provision put in the law which would 
exclude that paper from the mails. This provision would do 
it. Maybe that is all right; I am not undertaking to say as to 
that. But the Postmaster General under this provision can 
exclude from the mails anything he pleases, on. the ground that 
it is anarchistic. 

Mr. WEBB. I think the courts would have a right to issue an 
injunction to prohibit the postmaster from doing that if his 
act was wrong. Undoubtedly, any aggrieved party would have 
the right of appeal to the courts. I do not know whether my 
friend heard my statement on this question or not. 

Mr. MANN. I heard about a dozen of them, but I do not know 
whether I heard this one or not. I was entertained and in- 
structed every time. 

Mr. WEBB. The point I referred to is the very point he is 
discussing now. The reason that actuated the committee in 
inserting the word “anarchistic” was this: The committee, 
when it first drafted this bill, included only the word “ treason- 
able” and eliminated the word “ anarchistic“; but the Post 
Office Department sent down to us some pamphlets that had 
been going through the mail that were so horrible that neither 
I nor any other Member of the House was willing to have them 
go into the Recor», although read from the Clerk's desk here, and 
that was what impelled us to put in the word “anarchistic.” I 
am sure if the gentleman heard that matter read from the desk, 
he will agree that nobody should print such articles as that in 
a newspaper and send it through the mails of the United States. 

Mr. MANN, There are a great many newspaper articles that 
I do not like to read, In fact, I think most of the articles in 
the newspapers are not worth the time to read them, and I do 
not read them, But that is not the question. The question is 
whether the Postmaster General, who now has almost autocratic 
power—greater power over mail matter than the Czar of Russia 
had—shall determine what is anarchistic matter. 

Mr. WEBB. No; he can not determine finally. 

Mr. MANN. But he does under this bill. 

Mr. WEBB. The final determination is in the courts of the 
United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do TI understand the gentleman to contend 
that if the Congress forbids matter of a certain character being 
put in the mails, and leaves it to the Postmaster General to de- 
termine the character of that matter, the courts have any 
authority whatsoever in determining whether the Postmaster 
General has a right to carry out the direction of Congress? 

Mr. WEBB. I say the matter is not acted upon by the Post- 
master General under this section, but by the postmasters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say that the decisions of the 
Su reme Court of the United States are uniformly in the oppo- 
site direction, holding invariably that under the post-office 
clause of the Constitution Congress has the right, if it sees fit, 
to exciude from the mails whatever it determines to exclude. 
These decisions point out that it can not perhaps exclude from 
interstate commerce, but it has plenary power to regulate the 
Postal Service as it sees fit, and if this amendment is adopted 
we vest full authority in the Postmaster General to pass upon 
the character of a publication without the right of resort to the 
courts to review his decision. 

Mr. WEBB. As to that I will say that Mr. Lamar, Solicitor 
of the Post Office Department, was asked the question if a post- 
master should exclude any matter which under the decision of 
the Postmaster General was regarded as anarchistic, what 
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would be the remedy of the person who sent it through the mail, 
and he said, “Take it into court and get an injunction or 
mandamus.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not the law of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. It is not the law that is being enforced every 
day in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the last two words. I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if under this title the Government, or a bureau of the 
Government, would have the right to censor the mail of Mem- 
bers of Congress or the governors of the States, and if under 
the provisions of this title the Government, or a bureau of the 
Government, would not have the authority and right to censor 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think so. - 

Mr. CURRY of California. The language is very broad. 

Mr. WEBB. I assume that no Member of Congress is going 
to make an anarchistic speech advocating the destruction of the 
Government, or advocating no Government, while he is an 
officer of the existing Government. 

Mr. CURRY of California. The question I asked was if an 
inspector was permited to open and censor the mail. 

Mr. WEBB. Suppose a treasonable speech was made on the 
floor. Ought it not to be censored? 

Mr. CURRY of California. We would censor that ourselves, 

Mr. WEBB. Then, you might censor anarchistic matter. 

Mr. CURRY of California. We would, and it would be a lot 
better than to have a $1,200 clerk do it. 

Mr. WEBB. The only way that a sealed package can be 
opened which is going through the mail is by issuing a search 
warrant and taking the package into court and opening it. No 
postmaster or any branch of the Post Office Department has the 
right or power in that connection to open a sealed package. 

Mr. MANN. You could get the English Government to do it 
without any trouble. They open all of our mail. 

Mr. WEBB. I know that has been done, but it has been done 
by force and not by law. 7 

Mr. MANN. It has been done by the law of England. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; orders in council, against which we have 
protested. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The paragraph provides that every letter in 
violation of the provisions of the act shall be nonmailable and 
shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered from any post 
office or by any letter carrier. How is the letter carrier to know 
whether a sealed letter comes under that description or not? 

Mr. WEBB. He would not know it, but that is the law to-day. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Then what is the necessity of putting it in 
here? i 

Mr. WEBB. This is practically a reenactment of the present 
patute; with the addition of the words “treasonable or anar- 
chist ic.“ 

Mr. TEMPLE. Why is it necessary to reenact it? $ 

Mr. WEBB. Because it does not apply to the things in this 
statute. The only way would 

Mr. TEMPLE. I should like to know whether they are going 
to open my letters to find out whether they are mailable or 
whether the letter carrier is authorized to deliver them? 

Mr. WEBB. The only way would be that if you suspected a 
man of transmitting through the mails prohibited matter you 
get a search warrant and discover the letter, and if you find 
the letter and that it has been mailed you can convict him. 

Mr. GOOD. Can you convict the letter carrier? 

Mr. WEBB. Not without he had some knowledge of it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I desire to improve 
this time by calling the attention of the House to the character 
of some publications and other matter probably intended to be 
sent through the mails that are prohibited and penalized under 
this section. I have received from a confidential source a copy 
of what is called The Internationalist, published by the Social- 
ist Propaganda League of America. Without going into the 
full text of it, which obviously should not be printed, I will read 
a few extracts: 

In conformity with and applying Arial opidan principles the Social- 
ist Party of America lays down the following program of action during 
5 . Representatives of the Socialist Party in the various governing 

es 


shall refuse to vote for war credits or any other measures of 
war. Action shall immediately be taken to expel party members violat- 
ing this decision. 

(2) We pledge ourselves and our organization to resist all efforts at 
recruiting by means of meetings, an aggressive educational propaganda, 
mass demonstrations, and by any other means in accord with revolu- 
tionary socialist principles and tactics, 


And so on in the same line and with the same general purport 
in purpose and effect. It winds up by saying that they will 
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pursue this policy whether it be declared legal or illegal. This 
circular came from a confidential source as being pertinent to 
the discussion of the espionage bill. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. £ 

Mr. FESS. Is it the judgment of the gentleman that if the 
aw is passed this matter could not legally go througħ the 

s? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is the intention. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, that would fall within the termi- 
nology of anarchistic. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes; defiance of law, order, and 
government, and these enemies are employing our own mails to 
facilitate the dissemination of their propaganda. 

Mr. GOOD. Will-the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is a military expert. 

Mr. GREENE.of Vermont. I am not. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘The gentleman is so considered by the House. I 
noticed this morning in a rather prominent place information 
that evidently comes from the military arm of the Government, 
giving away the plan that is proposed to destroy the submarines 
by discovering their base and surrounding them with nets. 

Does not the gentleman think there ought to be some law to 
curb these inefficient Government officials who are giving out, 
apparently, this kind of information that ought not to be given 
out under any circumstances? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I think it may be 
stated as a general proposition, not only with regard to this but 
to many other occasions, that if some law could be made to work 
that would stop people talking and writing too much we would 
all vote for it. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; we would all be convicted under it. 

Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. I do not 
know whether the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] who 
read that circular or letter believes that such matters ought not 
to be published. Somebody may want to advocate that this Gov- 
ernment make peace with Germany. Do I understand that the 
gentleman thinks that such a man has no rights under the 
Government? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is the gentleman addressing his 
remarks to me? 

Mr. MANN. I was only commenting upon the gentleman’s re- 
marks. I have heard very strong language uttered by Members 
of this House since the conscript amendment was passed by the 
House dencuncing what had already been done. Do I under- 
stand that gentlemen think that those men are traitors? There 
seems to be a great idea just now abroad in the land that nobody 
shall be permitted to express an opinion unless it agrees with 
your own. A whole lot of people here and elsewhere seem to think 
that if a man does not agree with you he is a traitor and is 
guilty of treasonable utterances. Some people seem to imagine 
that no one is right except themselves. The very principles of 
our Government, the basis upon which we founded our liberty, 
is the right of people to differ and express their opinions. Then 
the majority is supposed to have control of Government, but not 
to oppress those who differ with them in opinion. I am not in 
favor yet of giving the administration such power as has just 
been granted it by the House. Perhaps I may be a traitor be- 
cause I do not agree with the foolishness that the House adopted 
this afternoon. I am not prepared to let some men in this Goy- 
ernment tell me how I shall think or what I shall say, and 
thinking so myself I have no desire to tell other people how they 
shall think or what they shall say. Freedom is to be attained by 
having liberty, not by curtailing it. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania moves to insert, after the word “ car- 
rier,” in the eleventh line, page 60, the following: 

“Provided, That nothing in this section’ shall be taken or construed 
to clothe the Government of the United States or any department thereof 
with power to open any letter intrusted to the mail by any citizen, except 
on cause shown under oath in accordance with section 10 hereof.” 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I do not see any use in writing 
into the law what the Supreme Court has decided. They have 
decided that the only way you can get into a sealed package of 
mail is by having a search warrant issued. There is no use in 
writing that into the law. To attempt to open a sealed package 
is contrary to the criminal law. I have known of postmasters 
who have been thrown into jail for doing that. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Mr., Speaker, the gentleman 
-ought to realize that the Supreme Court has not passed upon 
this bill, because it haus · not yet become a law, and this provision 
is simply to make clear that it is not the purpose of this law 


to clothe any Postmaster General or any subordinate in the 
department with the power to open my letter or your letter when 
in transit through the mail. 

Mr: WEBB. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court did construe 
this paragraph line by line and word for word, except that the 
words “ treasonable ” and“ anarchistic” were not in it. A case 
arose in New York, and in an exhaustive opinion the court 


declared that no Government authority had the power to open 
any sealed package of mail except by first swearing out a search’ 


warrant and taking charge of it in a regular way. I do not see 
any need for incorporating what is the law now. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state in what case the 


Supreme Court construed the language of this section as it is 


written in this bill? The expression was on a different statute. 
Mr. WEBB. I do not recall the title of the case, but I think 


it is In the ninety-sixth United States. I read it last evening. 


5 3 the title is In re Jackson,” in the ninety-sixth United 
eS, 3 

Mr. WALSH. But it is different language. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no. 

Mr. STEENERSON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. STEENERSON. To discuss the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Debate upon the amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Then I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Speaker, this applies not only to ordinary mail, 
unsealed, but it applies to sealed letters, and adds to the kind 
of sealed letters that are made unmailable; sealed letters that 
contain anything in violation of the provisions of this act. 
That seems to me to be sufficient. I doubt the wisdom of in- 
cluding the word “ anarchistic,” because there is a great deal 
of difference of opinion about what that word means. Some 
very good people advocate, simply as a social and political 
ideal, the absence of force and government, and they have no 
intention of interfering with the Government or doing any- 
thing that is treasonable, and, therefore, by adding the word 
“anarchistic” we might punish people who are not intending 
to do anything that is treasonable. 

With regard to the precise question involved in this amend- 
esse agree with the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 

EBB]. 

In the case In re Jackson, Ninety-sixth Supreme Court Re- 
ports, where the lottery law was involved, they held that the 
constitutional provision against unreasonable search would 


apply to letters; that sealed letters or packages in the mail, 
were, in the theory of the law, in the possession of the sender, 


and that to open them would require proceedings under affi- 
davit sufficient to authorize the search of a man’s private resi- 
dence, the very thing that is contemplated by the amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

In that case the court said: 


Letters and sealed packages of this kind in the mail are as fully 

rded from examination and inspection, except as to their outward 
‘orm and weight, as if they were retained by the parties forwarding 
them in their own domiciles. The constitutional guaranty of the 
right of the people to be secure in their papers against unreasonable 
searches and seizures extends to their papers, thus closed against in- 
spection, wherever they may be. Whilst in the mail, they can only be 
opened and examined under like warrant, i upon similar oath or 

mation, particularly describing the thing to be seized, as is required 
when papers are subjected to search in one’s own household. No law 
of Congress can place in the hands of officials connected with the 
Postal ce any authority to invade the secrecy of letters and such 
sealed pa in the mal; and all regulations adopted as to mail 
matter of kind must be in subordination to the great principle 
embodied in the fourth amendment to the Constitution 
Whilst regulations excluding matter from the mail can not be enforced 
ina which would require or permit an examination into letter: 
or sealed packages subject to letter postage, without warrant, 
upon oath or affirmation, in the search for prohibited matter, they 
may be enforced upon competent evidence of their violation obtained 
in other ways, as from the parties receiving the letters or packages, 
or from agents depositing them in the post offices, or others cognizant 
of the facts. : 5 

So I agree with the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] that it is not necessary to adopt this amendment, be- 
cause sealed letters are protected by the Constitution of the 
United States against unreasonable search and the practice of 
the department in regard to sealed letters is, and has been for 
many years, not to open them; clerks or postmasters are not 
entitled to open them; and the only way prosecution can be 
successful for mailing an obscene letter that is sealed, with 
nothing on the outside to indicate its contents, or one in viola- 
tion. of the lottery law, is for the Government to get proof as 
to the contents of-a letter from the outside, or from some clerk 
or employee, of the sender, or by the man who receives it, the 
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addressee, or some one who has seen the letter to prove its con- 
tents. The Post Office Department does not now attempt to 
censor the mails, so far as sealed letters are even if 
they are in violation of the law against lotteries and the send- 
ing of obscene matter, and for this reason I do not believe it is 
necessary to adopt the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, but I do not think that the word “anar- 
chistic ” here is unnecessary, If you simply make this prohibi- 
tion against mailable matter which is in violation of this act, you 
go as far as this act was intended to go. You are simply run- 
ning into a field that is very dangerous if you include this 
word “ anarchistic,” which may be construed in many different 
ways. In the Standard Dictionary one of the definitions given 
is, “An anarchist is one who advocates the absence of formal 
government as a social and political ideal.” Now, if a person 
advocates that as an ideal, that does not mean that that is 
treasonable. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired and 
the pro forma amendment will be considered as withdrawn. 
There is an amendment pending offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to offer that as 
an amendment to the amendment? The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crosser: Page 60, line 9, after the word 
“ treasonable,” strike out “or anarchistic,” and insert, after the word 
“character,” “or of a character advocating’ the destruction of or 
injury to the Government by violence.” 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last three 
words for the purpose of—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio if his amendment is intended to be an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CROSSER, It is offered as a substitute really. $ 

Mr. MANN. It is not a substitute; it has nothing to do with 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
It is an amendment to the section. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw 
the amendment I have offered as a proviso to this section with 
"the consent of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania desires 
to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. Does the gentleman from Ohio 
want to offer his amendment as a separate proposition? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the amendment 
so that everybody will understand it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, CROSSER: Page line 9, after the word 
“treasonable,” strike out or anarchistic,” a insert, after the word 
“character.” “or of a chara advocating the destruction of or 
injury to the Government by violence.” 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I offer this amendment for the 
reason that there are a great many very estimable men of high 
character, intellect, and education who advecate what they call 
philosophic anarchy. Their philosophy is of a very idealistic 
nature, and yet if this bill passes with the language in the sec- 
tion as it now stands, the writings of these men would be barred 
from the mails entirely, so that they could not send their ad- 
dresses or writings from one part of the country to another. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Does the gentleman mean to say advocating 
anarchy or socialism? The gentleman said arfarchy.” 

Mr. CROSSER. I said that there are a great many very 
estimable gentlemen of education and ability who advocate 
what they call philosophic anarchy. Their idea is that ulti- 
mately there ought not to be any government at all. I am told 
that Emerson's ideas tended in that direction. I know a man, 
one of the brsiniest, finest men I know, who holds such views as 
that. He would not do harm to any person or to the Govern- 
ment, but he derives a great deal of satisfaction from his theo- 
ries. He is a very close thinker and a close reasoner. Now, it 
seems to me that men of that particular type, who possibly may 
be considered what the chairman of the committee has called 


an anarchist, will be done a great injustice by having their | 


writings and philosophy barred from the mails. What the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina had in mind I am quite certain is 
literature which advocates violence, which advocates the violent 
destruction or overturning of the Government or injury to the 
Government. 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. I do. 


5 Might not that type of philosophy incite some- 
Mr. CROSSER. Not the kind to which I refer. Emerson, I 
am told, advocated a kind of anarchy and everybody knows that 
he was a very fine writer. 


a FESS. Will ae gentleman yield? 
f es. 

Mr. FESS. The philosophic anarchy that was indorsed by 
Emerson, Tolstoy, and many others was a state of society under 
whose ideal operation there was no need of government in 
restraint. 


Mr. CROSSER. That is exactly it. 

Mr. FESS. ‘There is not any doubt but that there is that sort 
of anarchy, and yet we apply the term to “forcible anarchy.” 

Mr. CROSSER. The gentleman will admit that if this bill 
in its present form is enacted into law we would prevent the 
passage of such literature as that through the mails. 

Mr. FESS. As one of these authors said, “The ideal com- 
ception of heaven is that of anarchy.” 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes, Ido not remember the names of other 
writers at the present time, but Emerson, Thoreau, Tolstoy, are 
men often so referred to. It seems to me it would be a great 
misfortune if their writings could be barred from the mails at 
the whim of some executive officer by putting his own construc- - 
tion upon it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I thought perhaps it should be understood 
that Mr. Emerson never claimed to be an anarchist. The 
anarchists, however, have claimed that Emerson’s philosophy 
was in reality within the anarchistic definition, 

Mr. CROSSER. Some men take a pride in giving their writ- 
ings a label and others do not. Some like to give them the 
name “philosophic anarchy.” Personally I am not subscribing 
to any of these doctrines, but I think, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
a dangerous thing to say, Tou shall not write or say things 
except those with which I agree.” I think we are doing a great 
deal toward preventing the freedom of thought and reséericting 
the liberty of expressing thought that is so necessary in a free 
Government. 

Mr. TOWNER. I agree with what the gentleman says, of 
course, but I think Mr. Emerson would be very much surprised 
if he had known that after his death he would be claimed as an 
anarchist. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Crosser] has expired. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Tarnorr, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence, until Monday, on account of important business, 


ESPIONAGE. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lon- 
pon] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to find here a Demo- 
crat with enough love of democracy to make that motion. The 
ignerance displayed by the membership of this House on the 
subjects of socialism and anarchism is a sufficient reason for 
eliminating the werds “or anarchistic” from this section. 

The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] culled from the 
text of a long article from some publication, the character of 
which I do not know, the phrase “international revolutionary 
socialism,” and he thought that expression was so horrid, was 
so suggestive of revolution, of an immediate change by violence 
that he welcomed the adoption of this section with the phrase 
“anarchistic” in it, because it promised to exclude from the 
mails anything dealing with “international revolutionary so- 
cialism.” His intention is good, but he is ignorant on the sub- 
ject. 1 am a believer in international revolutionary socialism. 
I believe that we are in the midst of a revolution, and that 
revolution began long ago with the organization of the first 
fighting unit on the economic and the political fields with the 
spread of intelligence among the working people. That is when 
it began. The word “revolution” does not mean violence. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. LONDON. Tes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman was addressing 
his remarks to me? 

Mr. LONDON. I was referring to the phrase “revolutionary 


international socialism,” and it seems to me the gentleman 
was trying to convey the impression that the use of that ex- 
pression in itself constituted a violation of the law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentieman quite misunder- 


stood my expression. I was merely quoting the language that 
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the socialists had employed in the circular as being objec- 
tionable. ` 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to ask the gentle- 
man if he believes in direct action? 

Mr. LONDON. I will take care of the lumber interests of 
the State of Washington in a minute. I will come to that. 
Now, unless I entirely misunderstood the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. Greene] the things that he quoted were not in 
violation of any existing law. 

Gentlemen, let me call your attention to the fundamental fact. 
I tried to make it clear yesterday. There is a world of dis- 
tinction between the philosophy of a thing and the method. 
The Ku-Klux were terrorists. They used violence, but they 
were not socialists; they were not anarchists. They had no 
distinct philosophy about the reorganization of the world. 
They were just Ku-Klux, using terrorism to promote the things 
they believed in. The Night Rider, fighting the Tobacco Trust, 
was a terrorist. He was not an anarchist. He was a violator 
of the law. He resorted to violence. The industrial corpora- 
tions, whether in the State of Washington or in Colorado, who 
hired gunmen against strikers were terrorists. Please draw the dis- 
tinction between method and philosophy. So far as the socialists 
are concerned, they have always and everywhere sought to pro- 
mote their cause by peaceful methods. Even Social Democrats 
of Russia, having to deal with the most autocratic Government 
in the world, pinned their faith upon education and the growth 
of a greater knowledge among the people. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
proceed for five minutes more. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. Now, I ask you gentlemen to eliminate that 
phrase. It will give an opportunity to every ignorant person 
and to every little postmaster and to every man who is under 
the pressure, it may be, of the lumber interests or of some other 
interest to remove from the mail everything that will advise 
the people to fight for their rights under the guise that they 
advocate anarchy. Make it clear that you are opposed to the 
use of the mail for the purpose of advocating the overthrow 
of government by violence. Make it clear so that there will be 
no mistake about it. 

I call your serious attention to it, and I speak in all earnestness, 
hoping that there is enough democracy and enough love of liberty 
left here to prevent any possible abuse by a petty official, by an 
ignorant official, although he may be a well-meaning man, but 
ignorant of the rights of the common man, of the plain man. 
Do not try to suppress ideas by law. You can not do it. - You 
can not accomplish it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota? i 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman was in the Hall 
the other afternoon when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
EaGte] read from a circular, Does the gentleman believe that 
the Government should permit that kind of a publication to be 
sent through the mails? 

Mr. LONDOY. Representative acre read only a part of the 
circular. If he wanted to challenge me to reply to him, he 
should have read the entire circular, because I do not know to 
what extent the part he did not read modified the meaning of 
the part that he did read. Anyone can understand that. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Les. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What does the gentleman say 
about this? I read from that circular again: 


In the event of conscription 7 11 forced upon the people of this 
country by the ruling class, we shall initiate a movement for the re- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


fusa) of military service; moreover, we shall support by all means |- 


massed movements of the people organized to resist and refuse com- 
pulsory military service. 

Mr. LONDON. I understand it to be the opinion of the 
socialists that in the event of conscription being adopted they 
would immediately begin a movement for the repeal of that law, 
placing themselves clearly on a legal foundation; and they 
certainly have the right to immediately begin a movement to 
repeal an obnoxious law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont.. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield again? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Vermont? 


Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I will say to the gentleman that 
I do not want to take out a single phrase from a document and 
base questions upon it. That would be an unfair way to do. 

Mr. LONDON. Read the entire document. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I would be willing to do it, but 
the character of the document is such that it should not be 
printed and circulated. 

Mr. LONDON. I am willing to trust to the judgment of the 
gentleman from Vermont. I do not want him to be frightened 
by the word “internationalism.” Our President has proclaimed 
the doctrines of internationalism. We are supposed to help 


bring about internationalism in the world and international 


peace. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Let me read this: 

We call upon the working class, organized and unorganized, to insti- 
tute strikes against the mobilization of industry and military forces 
under the guise of which the ruling class deprives the people of its 
civil and industrial rights; and we pledge ourselves to encourage and 
support these strikes and develo em into a general revolutionary 
movement against war and capitalism. 

Mr. LONDON. Well, people have the right to oppose capital- 
ism, and they have the right to oppose war. Had I agreed with 
the policy of using revolutionary methods to oppose the war, 
had I agreed with that policy, I would not have continued my 
attendance on the floor of Congress. I believe that by educat- 
ing the people and by reaching the masses we would make war 
impossible. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. There is one thing more that I 
wish to refer to, if the gentleman will permit me to intrude on 
his time. 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. Here is a pledge which men are 
asked to sign and send to headquarters: 

I, the undersigned, solemnly protesting against the working class and 
the country of my birth (or 3 being caught in the steel trap 
of militarism, will refuse to render any kind of military service when 
informed that 10,000 male citizens of the United States (or those who 
have declared their intention to become citizens), of an age between 
18 and 45, have signed this pledge. 

Mr. LONDON. I do not hesitate to say that I do not indorse 
this program, because I can not advise another man to do that 
which I would not do. That is why even against unjust wars 
and even against capitalism I believe that there is only one 
remedy, and that is more knowledge on the part of the people. 
If there had been a majority of socialists in this Congress there 
would have been no declaration of war. With a majority of 
Democrats and Republicans, the people got what they voted for. 

Mr. CROSSER. Would not what has been read by the gentle- 
man from Vermont be prohibited by the language of the amend- 
ment, anyhow? ; 

Mr. LONDON. It would, undoubtedly, 

The SPEAKER. Debate on this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I think the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] should be adopted. I 
do not believe you will suppress either socialism or anarchy 
by endeavoring by law to stop people from talking about them. 
The English Government permits people always to talk about 
what they please, and when you permit men to say what they 
please frequently you disgust people with what they have said, 
and frequently by the very absence of law you get the thing you 
would not accomplish by the enactment of law. I haye no pa- 
tience with the idea that because some of us voted against con- 
scription we ought not to give our whole soul, heart, mind. and 
body to enabling the President of the United States to get the sol- 
diers necessary to fight this war. I do not suppose any man in 
this House was more opposed to conscription than I was. I voted 
against the whole bill, because it had conscription in it, but the 
majority of the Members of the House disagreed with me, and 
whatever may be the final outcome, I trust that Congress will 
have the courage, when the war is over, to break up the standing 
army and go back to peace strength. I have been afraid of a 
large standing army, but notwithstanding that fact I now stand 
absolutely where every man ought to stand—squarely behind the 
Army and Navy—in order that we may get the very best Army 
possible and in the very quickest method under the law which 
you gentlemen will vote for when the amendment is adopted: 

But, Mr. Speaker, I rose for the purpose of asking unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing one of 
the most marvelous documents ever written by the pen of man 
upon free speech and free press. That is the marvelous document 
of John Milton, called the Areopagitica, said to be the most 
magnificent document ever written upon this subject in the 
entire annals of English literature. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there ob- 
‘jection? 

There was no objection. 

The document is as follows: 

AREOPAGITICA, 
[By John Milton.] 

They who to states and governors of the commonwealth 
direct their speech, high court of parliament, or wanting 
access in a private condition, write that which they foresee 
may advance the publie good; I suppose them, as at the begin- 
ning of no mean endeavour, not a little altered and moved in- 
wardly in their minds; some with doubt of what will be the 
success, others with fear of what will be the censure; some 
with hope, others with confidence of what they have to speak. 
And me perhaps each of these dispositions, as the subject was 
whereon I entered, may have at other times variously affected ; 
and likely might in these foremost expressions now also dis- 
close which of them swayed most, but that the very attempt of 
this address thus made, and the thought of whom it hath 
recourse to, hath got the power within me to a passion, far 
more welcome than incidental to a preface. 

Which though I stay not to confess ere any ask, I shall be 
blameless, if it be no other than the joy and gratulation which 
it brings to all who wish to promote their country’s liberty; 
whereof this whole discourse proposed will be a certain testi- 
mony, if not a trophy. For this is not the liberty which we can 
hope, that ne grievance ever should arise in the commonwealth ; 
that let no man in this world expect; but when complaints are 
freely heard, deeply considered, and speedily reformed, then is 
the utmost bound of civil liberty obtained that wise men look 
for. To which if I now manifest, by the very sound of this 
which I shall utter, that we are already in good part arrived, 
and yet from such a steep disadvantage of tyranny and super- 
stition grounded into our principles as was beyond the man- 
hood of a Roman recovery, it will be attributed first, as is most 
due, to the strong assistance of God, our deliverer; next, to 
your faithful guidance and undaunted wisdom, lords and com- 
mons of England. Neither is it in God's esteem the diminution 
of his glory when honourable things are spoken of good men and 
worthy magistrates; which if I now first should begin to do, 
after so fair a progress of your laudable deeds, and such a long 
obligement upon the whole realm to your indefatigable virtues, 
I might be justly reckoned among the tardiest and the unwill- 
ingest of them that praise ye. 

Nevertheless there being three principal things without which 
all praising is but courtship and flattery: First, when that only 
is praised which is solidly werth praise; next, when greatest 
likelihoods are brought that such things are truly and really 
in those persons to whom they are ascribed; the other, when he 
who praises, by shewing that such his actual persuasion is of 
whom he writes, can demonstrate that he flatters not; the 
former two of these I have heretofore endeavoured, rescuing the 
employment from him Who went about to impair your merits 
with a trivial and malignant encomium; the latter as belonging 
chiefly to mine own acquittal, that whom I so extolled I did 
not flatter, hath been reserved opportunely to this occasion. 
For he who freely magnifies what hath been nobly done, and 
fears not to declare as freely what might be done better, gives 
ye the best covenant of his fidelity; and that his loyalest affec- 
tion and his hope waits on your proceedings. His highest 
praising is not flattery, and his plainest advice is a kind of 
praising; for though I should affirm and hold by argument that 
it would fare better with truth, with learning, and the common- 
wealth, if one of your published orders, which I should name, 
were called in; yet at the same time it could not but much 
redound to the lustre of your mild and equal government, 
whenas private persons are hereby animated to think ye better 
pleased with public advice than other statists have been de- 
lighted heretofore with public flattery. And men will then see 
what difference there is between the magnanimity of a triennial 
parliament and that jealous haughtiness of prelates and cabin 
counsellors that usurped of late, whenas they shall observe ye 
in the midst of your victories and successes more gently brook- 
ing written exceptions against a voted order than other courts, 
which had produced nothing worth memory but the weak osten- 
tation of wealth, would have endured the least signified dislike 
at any sudden proclamation. 

If I should thus far presume upon the meek demeanour of 
your civil and gentle greatness, lords and commons, as what 
your published order hath directly said, that to gainsay, I 
might defend myself with ease, if any should accuse me of be- 
ing new or insolent, did they but know how much better I 
find ye esteem it to imitate the old and elegant humanity of 
Grecce than the barbaric pride of a Hunnish and Norwegian 


stateliness. And out of those ages to whose polite wisdom and 
letters we owe that we are not yet Goths and Jutlanders, I 
could name him who from his private house wrote that dis- 
course to the parliament of Athens that persuades them to 
change the form of democracy which was then established. 
Such honour was done in those days to men who professed the 
study of wisdom and eloquence, not only in their own country 
but in other lands, that cities and signiories heard them gladly, 
and with great respect, if they had aught in public to admonish 
the state. Thus did Dion Prusmus, a stranger and a private 
orator, counsel the Rhodians against a former edict; and I 
abound with other like examples, which to set here would be 
superfluous. But if from the industry of a life wholly dedi- 
cated to studious labours, and those natural endowments haply 
not the worst for two and fifty degrees of northern latitude, so 
much must be derogated as to count me not equal to any of 
those who had this privilege, I would obtain to be thought not 
so inferior as yourselves are superior to the most of them who 
received their counsel; and how far you excel them, be assured, 
lords and commons, there can no greater testimony appear than 
when your prudent spirit acknowledges and obeys the voice of 
reason, from what quarter soever it be heard speaking; and 
renders ye as willing to repeat any act of your own setting 
forth as any set forth by your predecessors. 

If ye be thus resolved, as it were injury to think ye were 
not, I know not what should withhold me from presenting ye 
with a fit instance wherein to shew both that love of truth 
which ye eminently profess, and that uprightness of your judg- 
ment which is not wont to be partial to yourselves; by judging 
over again that order which ye have ordained “to regulate 
printing: that no book, pamphlet, or paper shall be henceforth 
printed, unless the same be first approved and licensed by such, 
or at least one of such, as shall be thereto appointed.” For that 
part which preserves justly every man’s copy to himself, or 
provides for the poor, I touch not; only wish they be not made 
pretences to abuse and persecute honest and painful men who 
offend not in either of these particulars. But that other clause 
of licensing books, which we thought had died with his brother 
quadrangesimal and matrimonial when the prelates expired, I 
shall now attend with such a homily as shall lay before ye, 
first, the inventors of it to be those whom ye will be loath to 
own; next, what is to be thought in general of reading, what- 
ever sort the books be; and that this order avails nothing to 
the suppressing of scandalous, seditious, and libellous books, 
which were mainly intended to be suppressed. Last. that it 
will be primely to the discouragement of all learning, and 
the stop of truth, not only by disexercising and blunting our 
abilities in what we know already, but by hindering and erop- 
ping the discovery that might be yet further made, both in 
religions and civil wisdom. ‘ 

I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in the 
church and commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books 
demean themselves, as well as men; and thereafter to confine, 
imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors; for 
books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny 
of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny 
they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. I know 
they are as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those fabu- 
lous dragon’s teeth: and being sown up and down, may chance 
to spring up armed men. And yet, on the other hand, unless 
wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book: who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God's image; 
but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the 
image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a 
burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious life blood 
of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life. It is true, no age can restore a life. whereof, 
perhaps, there is no great loss; and revolutions of ages do not 
oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which 
whole nations fare the worse. We should be wary, therefore, 
what persecution we raise against the living labours of pubtic 
men, how we spill that sensoned life of man, preserved and 
stored up in books; since we see a kind of homicide may be 
thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom; and if it extend to 
the whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the execu- 
tion ends not in the slaying of an elemental life, but strikes at 
the ethereal and fifth essence, the breath of reason itself; slays 
an immortality rather than a life. But lest I should be con- 
demned of introducing licence while I oppose licensing, I refuse 
not the pains to be so much historical as will serve to shew 
what hath been dene by ancient and famous commonwealths 
against this disorder, till the very time that this project of 
licensing crept out of the inquisition, was catched up by our 
prelates, and hath caught some of our presbyters. 
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In Athens, where books and wits were ever busier than in any 
other part of Greece, I find but only two sorts of writings which 
the magistrate cared to take notice of; those either blasphe- 
mous and atheistical, or libellous. Thus the books of Protagoras 
were by the judges of Areopagus commanded to be burnt, and 
himself banished the territory for a discourse begun with his 
confessing not to know “ whether there were gods, or whether 
not.” And against defaming, it was agreed that none should 
be traduced by name, as was the manner of Vetus Comedia, 
whereby we may guess how they censured libelling; and this 
course was quick enough, as Cicero writes, to quell both the 
desperate wits of other atheists, and the open way of defaming, 
as the event showed. Of other sects and opinions, though tend- 
ing to voluptuousness, and the denying of divine Providence, 
they took no heed. Therefore we do not read that either Epi- 
curus, or that libertine school of Cyrene, or what the Cynic im- 
pudence uttered, was ever questioned by the laws. Neither is it 
recorded that the writings of those old comedians were sup- 
pressed, though the acting of them were forbid; and that Plato 
commended the reading of Aristophanes, the loosest of them 
all, to his royal scholar Dionysius, is commonly known, and may 
be excused, if holy Chrysostom, as is reported, nightly studied 
so much the same author, and had the art to cleanse a scurrilous 
vehemence into the style of a rousing sermon, 

That other leading city of Greece, Lacedemon, considering 
that Lycurgus their lawgiver was so addicted to elegant 
learning as to have been the first that brought out of Ionia the 
scattered works of Homer, and sent the poet Thales from Crete, 
to prepare and mollify the Spartan surliness with his smooth 
songs and odes, the better to plant among them law and civility; 
it is to be wondered how museless and unbookish they were, mind- 
ing nought but the feats of war. There needed no licensing of 
books among them, for they disliked all but their own laconic 
apophthegms, and took a slight occasion to chase Archilochus 
out of their city, perhaps for composing in a higher strain than 
their own soldiery ballads and roundels could reach to; or if it 
were for his broad verses, they were not therein so cautious 
but they were as dissolute in their promiscuous conversing; 
whence Euripides affirms, in Andromache, that their women 
were all unchaste. 

This much may give us light after what sort of books were 
prohibited among the Greeks. The Romans also for many ages 
trained up only to a military roughness, resembling most the 
Lacedemonian guise, knew of learning little but what their 
twelve tables and the pontific college with their augurs and 
flamens taught them in religion and law; so unacquainted with 
other learning that when Carneades and Critolaus, with the stoic 
Diogenes, coming ambassadors to Rome, took thereby occasion 
to give the city a taste of their philosophy, they were suspected 
for seducers by no less a man than Cato the Censor, who moved 
it in the senate to dismiss them speedily, and to banish all such 
Attic babblers out of Italy. But Scipio and others of the noblest 
senators withstood him and his old Sabine austerity ; honoured 
and admired the men; and the censor himself at last, in his old 
age, fell to the study of that whereof before he was so scrupu- 
lous. And yet, at the same time, Nevius and Plautus, the first 
Latin comedians, had filled the city with all the borrowed scenes 
of Menander and Philemon. Then began to be considered there 
also what was to be done to libellous books and authors; for 
Nevius was quickly cast into prison for his unbridled pen, and 
released by the tribunes upon his recantation: we read also 
that libels were burnt, and the makers punished, by Augustus. 

The like severity, no doubt, was used, if aught were impiously 
written against their esteemed gods. Except in these two 
points, how the world went in books the magistrate kept no 
reckoning. And therefore Lucretius, without impeachment, 
versifies his Epicurism to Memmius, and had the honour to be 
set forth the second time by Cicero, so great a father of the 
commonwealth; although himself disputes against that opinion 
in his own writings. Nor was the satirical sharpness or naked 
plainness of Lucilius, or Catullus, or Flaccus, by any order 
prohibited. And for matters of state, the story of Titus Livius, 
though it extolled that part which Pompey held, was not there- 
fore suppressed by Octavius Cæsar, of the other faction. But 
that Naso was by him banished in his old age for the wanton 
poems of his youth, was but a mere covert of state over some 
secret cause; and besides, the books were neither banished nor 
called in. From hence we shall meet with little else but 
tyranny in the Roman empire, that we may not marvel if not 
so often bad as good books were silenced. I shall therefore 
deem to have been large enough, in producing what among the 
ancients was punishable to write, save only which, all other 
arguments were free to treat on. 7 
Buy this time the emperors were become Christians, whose 
discipline in this point I do not find to have been more severe 


than was formerly in practice. The books of those whom they 
took to be grand heretics were examined, refuted, and con- 
demned in the general councils; and not till then were pro- 
hibited, or burnt, by authority of the emperor. As for the 
writings of heathen authors, unless they were plain invectives 
against Christianity, as those of Porphyrius and Proclus, they 
met with no interdict that can be cited, till about the year 400, 
in a Carthaginian council, wherein bishops themselves were 
forbid to read the books of Gentiles, but heresies they might 
read; while others long before them, on the contrary, scrupled 
more the books of heretics than of Gentiles. And that the 
primitive councils and bishops were wont only to declare what 
books were not comme.dable, passing no further, but leaving 
it to each one’s conscience to read or to lay by, til! after the 
year 800, is observed already by Padre Paolo, the great un- 
masker of the Trentine council. After which time the popes of 
Rome, engrossing what they pleased of political rule into their 
own hands, extended their dominion over men’s eyes, as they 
had before over their judgments, burning and prohibiting to be 
read what they fancied not; yet sparing in their censures, and 
the books not many which they so dealt with; till Martin -the 
Fifth, by his bull, not only prohibited, but was the first that 
excommunicated the reading of heretical books; for about that 
time Wicklef and Husse growing terrible were they who first 
drove the papal court to a stricter policy of prohibiting. Which 
course Leo the Tenth and his successors followed, until the 
council of Trent and the Spanish inquisition, engendering to- 
gether, brought forth or perfected those catalogues and ex- 
purging indexes that rake through the entrails of many an old 
good author with a violation worse than any could be offered 
to his tomb. 

Nor did they stay in matters heretical, but any subject that 
was not to their palate, they either condemned in a prohibition, 
or had it straight into the new purgatory of an index. To fill 
up the measure of encroachment, their last invention was to 
ordain that no book, pamphlet, or paper should be printed (as 
if St. Peter had bequeathed them the keys of the press also as 
well as of Paradise) unless it were approved and licensed under 
the hands of two or three gluttonous friars, For example: 


Let the chancellor Cini be pleased to see it in this present work be 
“contained aught that 2 withstand the printing. 
Vincent Rabatta, Vicar of Florence.” 


“I have seen this present work, and find nothing athwart the 
FR ONONE faith and good manners: in witness whereof I have 
“ given 
j “ Nicolò Cini, Chancellor cf Florence.” 


“Attending the precedent relation, it is allowed that this present 
“work of Davanzati may be printed. 
“Vincent Rabatta,” &c. 


“It may be printed, July 15. 
“ Friar Simon Mompel d'Amelia, Chancellor of the Holy Office 
in Florence.” 

Sure they have a conceit, if he of the bottomless pit bad not 
long since broke prison, that this quadruple exorcism would bar 
him down. I fear their next design will be to get into their 
custody the licensing of that which they say Claudius intended, 
but went not throngh with. Vouchsafe to see another of their 
forms, the Roman stamp: 


8 = rimatur, If it seem good to the reverend master of the Holy 
alace, ri 
“ Belcastro, Vicegerent.” 
“Imprimatur,” 


“Friar Nicold, Rodolphi, Master of the Holy Palace.” 

Sometimes five imprimaturs are seen together, dialogue wise, 
in the piazza of one titlepage, complimenting and ducking each 
to other with their shaven reverences, whether the author, who 
stands by in perplexity at the foot of his epistle, shall to the 
press or to the sponge. These are the pretty responsories, these 
are the dear antiphonies, that so bewitched of late our prelates 
and their chaplains with the goodly echo they made; and be- 
sotted us to the gay imitation of a lordly imprimatur, one from 
Lambeth-house, another from the west end of Paul's; so apishly 
romanizing, that the word of command still was set down in 
Latin; as if the learned grammatical pén that wrote it would 
east no ink without Latin; or perhaps, as they thought, because 
no vulgar tongue was worthy to express the pure conceit of an 
imprimatur; but rather, as I hope, for that our English, the 
language of men ever famous and foremost in the achievements 
of liberty, will not easily find servile letters enow to spell such 
a dictatory presumption Englished. y 

And thus ye have the inventors and tle original of book 
licensing ripped up and drawn as lineally as any pedigree. We 
have it not, that can be heard of, from any ancient state, or 
polity, or church, nor by any statute left us by our ancestors 
elder or later; nor from the modern custom of any reformed 
city or church abroad; but from the most anti-christian council, 
and the most tyrannous inquisition: that ‘ever inquired. Till 


then books were ever as freely admitted into the world as any 
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other birth; the issue of the brain was no more stifled than the 
issue of the womb: no envious Juno sat cross-legged over the 
nativity of any man’s intellectual offspring; but if it proved a 
monster, who denies but that it was justly burnt, or sunk into 
the sea? But that a book, in worse condition than a peccant 
soul, should be to stand before a jury ere it be born to the world, 
and undergo yet in darkness the judgment of Radamanth and his 
colleagues, ere it can pass the ferry backward into light, was 
never heard before, till that mysterious iniquity, provoked and 
troubled at the first entrance of reformation, sought out new 
limboes and new hells wherein they might include our books 
also within the number of their damned. And this was the 
rare morsel so officiously snatched up and so illfavouredly imi- 
tated by our inquisiturient bishops, and the attendant minorites, 
their chaplains, That ye like not now these most certain authors 
of this licensing order, and that all sinister intention was far 
distant from your thoughts when ye were importuned the pass- 
ing it, all men who know the integrity of your actions, and how 
ye honour truth, will clear ye readily. 

But some will say, what though the inventors were bad, the 
thing for all that may be good. It may be so; yet if that thing 
be no such deep invention, but obvious and easy for any man 
to light on, and yet best and wisest commonwealths through 
all ages and occasions have forborne to use it, and falsest 
Seducers and oppressors of men were the first who took it up, 
and to no other purpose but to obstruct and hinder the first 
approach of reformation; I am of those who believe, it will be a 
harder alchymy than Lullius ever knew, to sublimate any good 
use out of such an invention. Yet this only is what I request 
to gain from this reason, that it may be held a dangerous ana 
suspicious fruit, as certainly it deserves, for the tree that bore 
it, until I can dissect one by one the properties it has. But I 
have first to finish, as was propounded, what is to be thought 
in general of reading books, whatever sort they be, and whether 
be more the benefit or the harm that thence proceeds. 

Not to insist upon the examples of Moses, Daniel, and Faul, 
who were skilful in all the learning of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
and Greeks, which could not probably be without reading their 
books of all sorts, in Paul especially, who thought it no defile- 
ment to insert into holy scripture the sentences of three Greek 
poets, and one of them a tragedian; the question was notwith- 
standing sometimes controverted among the primitive doctors, 
but with great odds on that side which affirmed it both lawful 
and profitable, as was then evidently perceived, when Julian 
the Apostate, and subtlest enemy to our faith, made a decree 
forbidding Christians the study of heathen learning; for, said 
he, they wound us with our own weapons, and with our own arts 
and sciences they overcome us. And indeed the Christians were 
put so to their shifts by this crafty means, and so much in 
danger to decline into all ignorance, that the two Apollinarii 
were fain, as a man may say, to coin all the seven liberal 
sciences out of the Bible, reducing it into divers forms of ora- 
tions, poems, dialogues, even to the calculating of a new Chris- 
tian grammar. 

But, saith the historian Socrates, the providence of God pro- 
vided better than the industry of Apollinarius and his son, by 
taking away that illiterate law with the life of him who devised 
it. So great an injury they then held it to be deprived of 
Hellenic learning; and thought it a persecution more under- 
mining and secretly decaying the church than the open crueity 
of Decius or Diocletian. And perhaps it was with the same 
politic drift that the devil whipt St. Jerome in a lenten dream, 
for reading Cicero; or else it was a phantasm, bred by the 
fever which had then seized him. For had an angel been his 
discipliner, unless it were for dwelling too much on Ciceronian- 
isms, and had chastised the reading, not the vanity, it had been 
plainly partial, first, to correct him for grave Cicero, and not 
for scurril Plautus, whom he confesses to have been reading not 
long before; next to correct him only, and let so many more 
ancient fathers wax old in those pleasant and florid studies, 
without the lash of such a tutoring apparition; insomuch that 
Basil teaches how some good use may be made of Margites, a 
sportful poem, not now extant, writ by Homer; and why not 
then of Morgante, an Italian romance much to the same purpose? 

But if it be agreed we shall be tried by visions, there is a vision 
recorded by Eusebius, far ancienter than this tale of Jerome, to 
the nun Eustochium, and besides, has nothing of a fever in it. 
Dionysius Alexandrinus was, about the year 240, a person of 
great name in the church for piety and learning, who had wont 
to avail himself much against heretics, by being conversant in 
their books; until a certain presbyter laid it scrupulously to his 
conscience. how he durst venture himself among those defiling 
volumes. The worthy man, loath to give offence, fell into a 


hew debate with himself, what was to be thought; when suddenly 
a vision sent from God (it is his own epistle that so avers it) 


confirmed him in these words: “ Read any books whatever come 

to thy hands, for thou art sufficient both to judge aright and to 

examine each matter.” To this revelation he assented the sooner, 

as he confesses, because it was answerable to that of the apostle 

io — 5 Thessalonians : “ Prove all things, hold fast that which 
good.” 

And he might haye added another remarkable saying of the 
same author: To the pure, all things are pure; “ not only meats 
and drinks, but all kind of knowledge, whether of good or evil: 
the knowledge cannot defile, nor consequently the books, if the 
will and conscience be not defiled. For books are as meat and 
viands are; some of good, some of evil substance; and yet God in 
that unapocryphal vision said without exception, “ Rise, Peter, 
kill and eat;” leaving the choice to each man’s discretion. Whole- 
some meats to a vitiated stomach differ little or nothing from 
unwholesome; and best books to a naughty mind are not unap- 
plicable to occasions of evil. Bad meats will scarce breed good 
nourishment in the healthiest concoction; but herein the differ- 
ence is of bad books, that they to a discreet and judicious reader 
serve in many respects to discover, to confute, to forewarn, 
and to illustrate. Whereof what better witness can ye expect I 
should produce, than one of your own now sitting in parliament, 
the chief of learned men reputed in this land, Mr. Selden; whose 
volume of natural and national laws proves, not only by great 
authorities brought together, but by exquisite reasons and the- 
orems almost mathematically demonstrative, that all opinions, 
yea, errors, known, read, and collated, are of main service and 
assistance toward the speedy attainment of what is truest. 

I conceive, therefore that when God did enlarge the universal 
diet of man’s body, (saving ever the rules of temperance,) he 
then also, as before, left arbitrary the dieting and repasting of 
our minds; as wherein every mature man might have to exercise 
his own leading capacity. How great a virtue is temperance, 
how much of moment through the whole life of man! Yet God 
commits the managing so great a trust, without particular law or 
prescription, wholly to the demeanour of every grownman. And 
therefore when he himself tabled the Jews from heaven, that 
omer, which was every man’s daily portion of manna, is com- 
puted to haye been more than might have well sufficed the hearti- 
est feeder thrice as many meals. For those actions which enter 
into a man, rather than issue out of him, and therefore defile 
not, God uses not to captivate under a perpetual childhood of 
prescription, but trusts him with the gift of reason to be his own 
chooser; there were but little work left for preaching, if law 
and compulsion should grow so fast upon those things which 
heretofore were governed only by exhortation. Solomon in- 
forms us that much reading is a weariness to the flesh; but 
neither he nor other inspired author tells us that such or such 
reading is unlawful; yet certainly had God thought good to 
limit us herein, it had been much more expedient to have told 
us what was unlawful than what was wearisome. 

As for the burning of those Ephesian books by St. Paul’s 
converts; it is replied, the books were magic, the Syriac so 
renders them. It was a private act, a voluntary act, and leayes 
us to a voluntary imitation: the men in remorse burnt those 
books which were their own; the magistrate by this example 
is not appointed; these men practised the books, another might 
perhaps have read them in some sort usefully. Good and evil 
we know in the field of this world grow up together almost 
inseparably ; and the knowledge of good is so involved and inter- 
woven with the knowledge of evil, and in so many cunning re- 
semblances hardly to be discerned, that those confused seeds 
which were imposed upon Psyche as an incessant labour to cull 
out and sort asunder, were not more intermixed. It was from 
out the rind of one apple tasted that the knowledge of good and 
evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped forth into the world. 
And perhaps this is that doom which Adam fell into of knowing 
good and evil; that is to say, of knowing good by evil. 

As therefore the state of man now is, what wisdom can there 
be to choose, what continence to forbear, without the knowledge 
of evil? He that can apprehend and consider vice with all her 
baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distin- 
guish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the true 
warfaring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and 
seeks her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where that im- 
mortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat. As- 
suredly we bring not innocence into the world, we bring impurity 
much rather; that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by what 
is contrary. That virtue therefore which is but a youngling in the 
contemplation of evil, and knows not the utmost that vice prom- 
ises to her followers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a 
pure; her whiteness is but an excremental whiteness; which was 
the reason why our sage and serious poet Spenser, (whom 1 dare 
be known to think a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas,) 
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deseribing true temperance under the person of Guion, brings 
him in with his palmer through the cave of Mammon, and the 
bower of earthly bliss, that he might see and know, and yet 
abstain. 

Since therefore the knowledge and survey of vice is in this 
world so necessary to the constituting of human virtue, and 
the scanning of error to the confirmation of truth, how can we 
more safely, and with less danger, scout into the regions of sin 
and falsity, than by reading all manner of tractates, and hear- 
ing all manner of reason? And this is the benefit which may 
be had of books promiseuously read. But of the harm that 
may result hence, three kinds are usually reckoned. First, is 
feared the infection that may spread; but then, all human 
learning and controversy in religious points must remove out 
of the world, yea, the Bible itself; for that ofttimes relates blas- 
phemy not nicely, it describes the carnal sense of wicked men 
not unelegantly, it brings in holiest men passionately murmur- 
ing against Providence through all the arguments of Epicurus: 
in other great disputes it answers. dubiously and darkly to the 
common reader; and ask a Talmudist what ails the modesty 
of his marginal Keri, that Moses and all the prophets cannot 
persuade him to pronounce the textual Chetiv. For these 
causes we all know the Bible itself put by the papist into the 
first rank of prohibited books. The ancientest fathers must be 
next removed, as Clement of Alexandria, and that Eusebian 
book of evangelic preparation, transmitting our ears through 
a hoard of heathenish obscenities to receive the gospel. Who 
finds not that Irenæus, Epiphanius, Jerome, and others discover 
more heresies than they well confute, and that oft for heresy 
which is the truer opinion? 

Nor boots it to say for these, and all the heathen writers of 
greatest infection, if it must be thought so, with whom is bound 
up the life of human learning, that they wrote in an unknown 
tongue, so long as we are sure those languages are known as 
well to the worst of men, who are both most able and most 
diligent to instil the poison they suck, first into the courts of 
princes, acquainting them with the choicest delights, and criti- 
cisms of sin. As perhaps did that Petronius, whom Nero called 
his arbiter, the master of his revels; and that notorious ribald 
of Arezzo, dreaded and yet dear to the Italian courtiers. I 
name not him, for posterity’s sake, whom Henry the Eighth 
named in merriment his vicar of hell. By which compendious 
way all the contagion that foreign books can infuse will find 
a passage to the people far easier and shorter than an Indian 
voyage, though it could be sailed either by the north of Cataio 
eastward or of Canada westward, while our Spanish licensing 
gags the English press never so severely. 

But, on the other side, that infection which is from books of 
controversy in religion is more doubtful and dangerous to the 
learned than to the ignorant; and yet those books must be per- 
mitted untouched by the licenser. It will be hard to instance 
where any ignorant man hath been ever seduced by any papistical 
book in English, unless it were commended and expounded to 
him by some of that clergy; and indeed all such tractates, 
whether false or true, are as the prophecy of Isaiah was to the 
eunuch, not to be understood without a guide. But of our priests 
and doctors how many have been corrupted by studying the 
comments of Jesuits and Sorbonists, and how fast they could 
transfuse that corruption into the people, our experience is both 
late and sad. It is not forgot since the acute and distinct Ar- 
minius was perverted merely by the perusing of a nameless dis- 
course written at Delft, which at first he took in hand to confute. 

Seeing therefore that those books, and those in great abund- 
ance, which are likeliest to taint both life and doctrine, cannot 
be suppressed without the fall of learning and of all ability in 
disputation, and that these books of either sort are most and 
soonest catching to the learned, (from whom to the common peo- 
ple whatever is heretical or dissolute may quickly be conveyed, ) 
and that evil manners are as perfectly learnt without books a 
thousand other ways which cannot be stopped, and evil doctrine 
not with books can propagate, except a teacher guide, which he 
might also do without writing, and so beyond prohibiting; I 
am not able to unfold how this cautelous enterprise of licensing 
can be exempted from the number of vain and impossible at- 
tempts. And he who were pleasantly disposed could not well 
avoid to liken it to the exploit of that gallant man who thought 
to pound up the crows by shutting his park gate. 

Besides another inconvenience, if learned men be the first re- 
ceivers out of beoks, and dispreaders both of vice and error, 
how shall the licensers themselves be confided in, unless we can 
confer upon them, or they assume to themselves, above all others 
in the land, the grace of infallibility and uncorruptedness? And 
again, if it be true that a wise man, like a good refiner, can 
gather gold out of the drossiest volume, and that a fool will be a 
fool with the best book, yea, or without book; there is no reason 


that we should deprive a wise man of any advantage to his 
wisdom, while we seek to restrain from a fool that which being 
restrained will be no hindrance to his folly. For if there should 
be so much exactness always used to keep that from him which 
is unfit for his reading, we should, in the judgment of Aristotle 
not only but of Solomon and of our Saviour, not vouchsafe him 
good precepts, and by consequence not willingly admit him to 
good books; as being certain that a wise man will make better 
use of an idle pamphlet than a fool will do of sacred scripture. 

It is next alleged, that we must not expose ourselves to tempta- 
tions without necessity, and next to that, not employ our time 
in vain things. To both these objections one answer will serve, 
out of the grounds already laid, that to all men such books 
are not temptations, nor vanities; but useful drugs and mate- 
rials wherewith to temper and compose effective and strong 
medicines, which man’s life cannot want. The rest, as chil- 
dren and childish men, who have not the art to qualify and 
prepare these working minerals, well may be exhorted to for- 
bear; but hindered forcibly they cannot be, by all the licens- 
ing that sainted inquisition could ever yet contrive; which is 
what I promised to deliver next: that this order of licensing 
conduces nothing to the end for which it was framed; and hath 
almost prevented me by being clear already while thus much 
hath been explaining. See the ingenuity of Truth, who, when 
she gets a free and willing hand, opens herself faster than 
the pace of method and discourse can overtake her. It was the 
task which I began with, to shew that no nation, or well insti- 
tuted state, if they valued books at all, did ever use this way 
of licensing; and it might be answered, that this is a piece of 
prudence lately discovered. 

To which I return, that as it was a thing slight and obvious 
to think on, so if it had been difficult to find out, there wanted 
not among them long since who suggested such a course; which 
they not following leave us a pattern of their judgment that 
it was not the not knowing, but the not approving, which was 
the cause of their not using it. Plato, a man of high authority 
indeed, but least of all for his Commonwealth, in the book of 
his laws, which no city ever yet received, fed his fancy with 
making many edicts to his airy burgomasters, which they who 
otherwise admire him wish had been rather buried and ex- 
cused in the genial cups of an academic night sitting. By 
which laws he seems to tolerate no kind of learning, but by 
unalterable decree, consisting most of practical traditions, to 
the attainment whereof a library of smaller bulk than his 
own dialogues would be abundant. And there also enacts, that 
no poet should so much as read to any private man what he 
had written until the judges and law keepers had seen it and 
allowed it; but that Plato meant this law peculiarly to that 
commonwealth which he had imagined, and to no other, is evi- 
dent. Why was he not else a lawgiver to himself, but a trans- 
gressor, and to be expelled by his own magistrates, both for the 
wanton epigrams and dialogues which he made, and his perpetual 
reading of Sophron Mimus and Aristophanes, books of gross- 
est infamy; and also for commending the latter of them, 
though he were the malicious libeller of his chief friends, to be 
read by the tyrant Dionysius, who had little need of such trash 
to spend his time on? But that he knew this licensing of poems 
had reference and dependence to many other provisoes there 
set down in his fancied republic, which in this world could have 
no place; and so neither he himself, nor any magistrate or city, 
ever imitated that course, which, taken apart from those other 
collateral injunctions, must needs be vain and fruitless. 

For if they fell upon one kind of strictness, unless their care 
were equal to regulate all other things of like aptness to cor- 
rupt the mind, that single endeavour they knew would be but a 
fond labour ; to shut and fortify one gate against corruption, and 
be necessitated to leave others round about wide open. If we 
think to regulate printing, thereby to rectify manners, we must 
regulate all recreations and pastimes, all that is delightful to 
man. No musie must be heard, no song be set or sung, but what 
is grave and Doric. There must be licensing dancers, that no 
gesture, motion, or deportment be taught our youth, but what 
by their allowance shall be thought honest; for such Plato was 
provided of. It will ask more than the work of twenty licensers, 
to examine all the lutes, the violins, and the guitars in every 
house; they must not be suffered to prattle as they do, but 
must be licensed what they may say. And who shall silence all 
the airs and madrigals that whisper softness in chambers? The 
windows also, and the balconies, must be thought on; there are 
shrewd books with dangerous frontispieces set to sale: who shall 
prohibit them, shall twenty licensers? The villages also must 
have their visitors to inquire what lectures the bagpipe and 
the rebec reads, even to the ballatry and the gamut of every 
municipal fiddler, for these are the countryman’s Arcadias and 
his monte mayors. 
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Next, what more national corruption, for which England 
hears ill abroad, than household gluttony? Who shall be the 
rectors of our daily rioting? And what shall be done to inhibit 
the multitudes that frequent those houses where drunkenness is 
sold and harboured? Our garments also should be referred to 
the licensing of some more sober work masters, to see them 
cut into a less wanton garb. Who shall regulate all the mixed 
conversation of our youth, male and female together, as is the 
fashion of this country? Who shall still appoint what shall be 
discoursed, what presumed, and no further? Lastly, who shall 
forbid and separate all idle resort, all evil company? These 
thing will be, and must be; but how they shall be least hurtful, 
how least enticing,- herein consists the grave and governing 
wisdom of a state. 

To sequester out of the world into Atlantic and Utopian 
politics, which never can be drawn into use, will not mend our 
condition; but to ordain wisely as in this world of evil, in the 
midst whereof God hath placed us unavoidably. Nor is it 
Plato’s licensing of books will do this, which necessarily pulls 
along with it so many other kinds of licensing as will make us 
all both ridiculous and weary, and yet frustrate; but those un- 
written, or at least unconstraining laws of virtuous education, 
religious and civil nurture, which Plato there mentions as the 
bonds and ligaments of the commonwealth, the pillars and the 
sustainers of every written statute; these they be which will 
bear chief sway in such matters as these, when all licensing will 
be easily eluded. Impuntty and remissness for certain are the 
bane of a commonwealth; but here the great art lies, to dis- 
cerh in what the law is to bid restraint and punishment, and 
in what things persuasion only is to work. If every action 
which is good or evil in man at ripe years were to be under 
pittance, prescription, and compulsion, what were virtue but a 
name, what praise could be then due to well doing, what 
gramercy to be sober, just, or continent? 

Many there be that complain of divine Providence for suffer- 
ing Adam to transgress. Foolish tongues! When God gave him 
reason He gave him freedom to choose, for reason is but choos- 
ing; he had been else a mere artificial Adam, such an Adam as 
he is in the motions (puppet shows). We ourselves esteem 
not of that obedience, or love, or gift, which is of force; God 
therefore left him free, set before him a provoking object ever 
almost in his eyes; herein consisted his merit, herein the 
right of his reward, the praise of his abstinence. Wherefore did 
he create passions within us, pleasure roundabout us, but that 
these rightly tempered are the very ingredients of virtue? 
They are not skilful considerers of human things who imagine 
to remove sin by removing the matter of sin; for, besides that 
it is a huge heap increasing under the very act of diminishing, 
though some part of it may for a time be withdrawn from some 
persons, it cannot from all, in such a universal thing as books 
are; and when this is done, yet the sin remains entire. Though 
ye take from a covetous man all his treasure, he has yet one 
jewel left, ye cannot bereave him of his covetousness. Banish 
all objects of lust, shut up all youth into the severest discipline 
that can be exercised in any hermitage, ye cannot make them 
chaste that came not thither so: such great care and wisdom is 
required to the right managing of this point. 

Suppose we could. expel sin by this means; look how much 
we thus expel of sin, so much we expel of virtue: for the matter 
of them both is the same: remove that, and ye remove them both 
alike, This justifies the high providence of God, who, though 
he commands us temperance, justice, continence, yet pours out 
before us even to a profuseness of all desirable things, and gives 
us minds that can wander beyond all limit and satiety. Why 
should we then affect a rigour contrary to the manner of God 
and of nature, by abridging or scanting those means, which 
books freely permitted are, both to the trial of virtue and the 
exercise of truth? > 

It would be better done, to learn that the law must needs be 


frivolous which goes to restrain things uncertainly and yet. 


equally working to good and to evil. And were I the chooser, 
a dram of well-doing should be preferred before many times as 
much the forcible hindrance of evil doing. For God sure esteems 
tLe growth and completing of one virtuous »erson more than the 
restraint of ten vicious. And albeit whatever thing we hear 
or see, sitting, walking, travelling, or conversing, may be fitly 
called our book, and is of the same effect that writings are; yet 
grant the thing to be prohibited were only books, it appears 
that this order hitherto is far insufficient to the end which it 
intends. Do we not see, not once or oftener, but weekly, that con- 
tinued court libel (the“ Mercurius Aulicus,” a royalist weekly 
paper.—Ed.) against the parliament and city, printed, as the wet 
sheets can witness, and dispersed among us for all that licens- 
ing can do? Yet this is the prime service, a man would think, 
wherein this order Should give proof of itself. If it were exe- 
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cuted, you will say. But, certain, if execution be remiss or 
blindfold now, and in this particular, what will it be hereafter, 
and in other books? . 

If then the order shall not be vain and frustrate, behold a 
new labour, lords and commons, ye must repeal and proscribe 
all scandalous and unlicensed books already printed and di- 
vulged; after ye have drawn them up into a list, that all may 
know which are condemned, and which not; and ordain that 
no foreign books be delivered out of custody, till they have 
been read oyer. This office will require the whole time of not 
a few overseers, and those no vulgar men. There be also books 
which are partly useful and excellent, partly culpable and per- 
nicious; this work will ask as many more officials, to make ex- 
purgations and expunctions, that the commonwealth of learn- 
ing be not damnified. In fine, when the multitude of books 
increase upon their hands, ye must be fain to catalogue all 
those printers who are found frequently offending, and forbid 
the importation of their whole suspected typography. In a 
word, that this your order may be exact, and not deficient, ye 
must reform it perfectly, according to the model of Trent and 
Sevil, which I know ye abhor to do. 

Yet though ye should condescend to this, which God forbid, 
the order still would be but fruitless and defective to that end 
whereto ye meant it. If to prevent sects and schisms, who is 
so unread or uncatechised in story that hath not heard of many 
sects refusing books as a hindrance, and preserving their doc- 
trine unmixed for many ages, only by unwritten traditions? 
The Christian faith (for that was once a schism) is not un- 
known to have spread all over Asia ere any gospel or epistle 
was seen in writing. If the amendment of manners be aimed 
at, look into Italy and Spain, whether those places be one 
scruple the better, the honester, the wiser, the chaster, since 
all the inquisitional rigour that hath been executed upon books. 

Another reason, whereby to make it plain that this order will 
miss the end it seeks, consider by the quality which ought to be 
in every licenser. It cannot be denied, but that he who is made 
judge to sit upon the birth or death of books, whether they may 
be wafted into this world or not, had need to be a man above 
the common measure, both studious, learned, and judicious; 
there may be else no mean mistakes in the censure of what is 
passable or not; which is also no mean injury. 

If he be of such worth as behooves him, there cannot be a 
more tedious and unpleasing journeywork, a greater loss of 
time levied upon his head, than to be made the perpetual reader 
of unchosen books and pamphlets, ofttimes huge volumes. There 
is no book that is acceptable, unless at certain seasons; but to 
be enjoined the reading of that at all times, and in a hand scarce 
legible, whereof three pages would not down at any time in the 
fairest print, is an imposition I cannot believe how he that 
values time, and his own studies, or is but of a sensible nostril, 
should be able to endure. In this one thing I crave leave of the 
present licensers to be pardoned for so thinking: who doubtless 
took this office up, looking on it through their obedience to the 
parliament, whose command perhaps made all things seem easy 
and unlaborious to them; but that this short trial hath wearied 
them out already, their own expressions and excuses to them 
who make so many journeys to solicit their licence are testimony 
enough. Seeing, therefore, those who now possess the employ- 
ment by all evident signs wish themselves well rid of it, and that 
no man of worth, none that is not a plain unthrift of his own 
hours, is ever likely to succeed them, except he mean to put him- 
self to the salary of a press corrector, we may easily foresee 
what kind of licensers we are to expect hereafter, either ignorant, 
imperious, and remiss, or basely pecuniary. This is what I had 
to show, wherein this order cannot conduce to that end whereof 
it bears the intention. 

I lastly proceed from the no good it can do, to the manifest 
hurt it causes, in being first the greatest discouragement and 
affront that can be offered to learning and to learned men. It 
was the complaint and lamentation of prelates, upon every least 
of a motion to remove pluralities and distribute more equally 
church revenues, that then all learning would be forever dashed 
and discouraged. But as for that opinion, I never found cause 
to think that the tenth part of learning stood or fell with the 
clergy ; nor could I ever but hold it for a sordid and unworthy 
speech of any churchman who had a competency left him. If 
therefore ye be loath to dishearten utterly and discontent, not 
the mercenary crew of false pretenders to learning, but the free 
and ingenuous sort of sueh as evidently were born to study and 
love learning for itself, not for lucre, or any other end, but the 
service of God and of truth, and perhaps that lasting fame and 
perpetuity of praise, which God and good men have consented 
shall be the reward of those whose published labours advance the 
good of mankind: then know, that so fur to distrust the judg- 
ment and the honesty of one who hath but a common repute in 
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learning, and never yet offended, as not to count him fit to print 
his mind without a tutor and examiner, lest he should drop a 
schism or something of corruption, is the greatest displeasure 
und indignity to a free and knowing spirit that can be put upon 


What advantage is it to be a man over it is to be a boy at 
school, if we have only escaped the ferula to come under the 
fescue of an imprimatur? if serious and elaborate writings, as 
if they were no more than the theme of a grammarad under 
his pedagogue, must not be uttered without the cursory eyes 
of a temporizing and extemporizing Hicenser? He who is not 
trusted with his own actions, his drift not being known to be 
evil, and standing to the hazard of law and penalty, has no 
great argument to think himself reputed in the commonwealth 
wherein he was born for other than a fool or a foreigner. When 
a man writes to the world, he summons up all his reason and 
deliberation to assist him; he searches, meditates, is industrious, 
and likely consults and confers with his judicious friends; after 
‘all which done, he takes himself to be informed in what he 
writes as well as any that wrote before him; if in this, the 
most consummate act of his fidelity and ripeness, no years, no 
industry, no former proof of his abilities, can bring him to 
that state of maturity as not to be still mistrusted and sus- 
pected, unless he carry all his considerate diligence, all his 
midnight watchings, and expense of Palladian oil, to the hasty 
view of an unleisured licenser, perhaps much his younger, per- 
haps far his inferior in judgment, perhaps one who never knew 
the labour of bookwriting ; and if he be not repulsed, or slighted, 
must appear in print like a puny with his guardian, and his 
censor’s hand on the back of his title to be his bail and surety 
that he is no idiot or seducer; it cannot be but a dishonour 
and derogation to the author, to the book, to the privilege and 
dignity of learning. 

And what if the author shall be one so copious of fancy as 
to have many things well worth the adding come into his 
mind after licensing, while the book is yet under the press, 
which not seldom happens to the best and diligentest writers; 
and that perhaps a dozen times in one book. The printer dares 
not go beyond his licensed copy; so often then must the author 
trudge to his leave-giver, that those his new insertions may be 
viewed; and many a jaunt will be made, ere that licenser, for 
ii must be the same man, can cither ‘be found, or found at 
leisure; meanwhile either the press must stand still, which is no 
small damage, or the author lose his accuratest thoughts, and 
send the book forth worse than he had made it, which to a 
diligent writer is the greatest melancholy and -vexation that 
can befall, 

And how can a man teach with authority, which is the Tife 
of teaching; how can he be a doctor in his book, as he ought 
to be, or else had better be silent. whenas all he teaches, all 
be delivers, is but under the tuition, under the correction of his 
patriarchal licenser, to blot or alter what precisely accords not 
with the hide-bound humour which he calls his judgment? 

When every acute render, upon the first sight of a pedantic 
licence, will be ready with these like words to ding the book a 
quoit's distance from him: “I hate a pupil teacher; I endure 
not an instructor that comes to me under the wardship of an 
overseeing fist. I know nothing of the licenser, but that I have 
his own hand here for his ‘arrogance; who shall warrant me 
his judgment?“ The state, sir.“ replies the stationer: but 
has a quick return: “ The state shall be my governors, but not 
my critics; they may be mistaken in the choice of a licenser, as 
easily as this license may be mistaken in an author. This is 
some common stuff: ” and he might add from Sir Francis Bacon, 
that “such authorized books are but the language of the times.” 
For though a licenser should happen to be judicious more than 
ordinary, which will be a great jeopardy of the next succession, 
yet his very office and his commission enjoins him to let pass 
nothing but what is valgarly received already. 

Nay, which is more lamentable, if the work of any deceased 
author, though never so famous in his lifetime, and even to this 
day, comes to their hands for licence to be printed, or reprinted, 
if there be found in his book one sentence of a venturous edge. 
uttered in the height of zeal, (and who knows whether it might 
not be the dictate of a divine spirit?) yet not suiting with 
every low decrepit humour of their own, though it were Knox 
himself, the reformer of a kingdom, that spake it, they will not 
pardon him their dash (forego their erasure.—Hd.) ; the sense of 
that great man shall to all posterity be lost, for the fearfulness 
or the presumptuous rashness of a perfunctory licenser. And 
to what an author this violence hath been lately done, and in 
what book, of greatest consequence to be faithfully published, 
I could now instance, but mall forbear till a more convenient 
season. Yet if these things be not resented seriously and 
timely by them who have the remedy in their power, but that 
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such ironmoulds as these shall have authority to gnaw out the 
choicest periods of exquisitest books, and to commit such a 
treacherous fraud against the orphan remainders of worthiest 
men after death, the more sorrow will belong to that hapless 
race of men whose misfortune it is to have understanding. 
Henceforth let no man care to learn, or care to be more than 
worldly wise; for certainly in higher matters to be ignorant and 
slothful, to be a common steadfast dunce, will be the only 
pleasant life, and only in-request. 

And as it is a particular disesteem of every knowing person 
alive, and most injurious to the written labours and monuments 
of the dead, so to me it seems an undervaluing and vilifying 
of the whole nation. I cannot set so light by all the invention, 
the art, the wit, the grave and solid judgment which is in Eng- 
land, as that it can be comprehended in any twenty capacities, 
how good soever; much less that it should not pass except their 
superintendence be over it, except it be sifted and strained with 
their strainers, that it should be uncurrent without their mu- 
tual stamp. Truth and understanding are not such wares as 
to be monopolized ‘and traded in by tickets, and statutes, and 
standards. We must not think to make a staple commodity of 
all the knowledge in the land, to mark and license it like our 
broad-cloth and our wool-packs. What is it but a servitude like 
that imposed by the Philistines, not to be allowed the sharpen- 
ing of our own axes and coulters, but we must repair from all 
quarters to twenty licensing forges? 

Had any one written and divulged erroneous things and 
scandalous to honest life, misusing and forfeiting the esteem 
had of his reason among men, if after conviction this only 
censure were adjudged bim, that he should never henceforth 
write but what were first examined by an appointed officer, 
whose hand should be annexed to pass his credit for him that 
now he might be safely read; it could not be apprehended less 
than a disgraceful punishment. Whence to include the whole 
nation, and these that never yet thus offended, under such a 
diffident and suspectful prohibition, may plainly be understood 
what a disparagement it is. So much the more when as debtors 
and delinquents may walk abroad without a keeper, but un- 
offensive books must not stir forth without a visible jailor in 
their title. Nor is it to the common people less than a re- 
proach; for if we be so jealous over them as that we dare not 
trust them with an English pamphlet. what do we but censure 
them for a giddy. vicious, and ungrounded people; in such a 
sick and weak state of faith and discretion as to be able to take 
ncthing down but through the pipe of a licenser? That this is 
care or love of them we cannot pretend, when as in those 
popish places, where the laity are most hated and despised, the 
same strictness is used over them, Wisdom we cannot call it, 
because it stops but one breach of licence, nor that neither 
when as those corruptions which it seeks w prevent break in 
faster at other doors which cannot be shut. 

And in conclusion it reflects to the disrepute of our ministers 
also, of whose labours we should hope better. and of their pro- 
ficiency which their flock reaps by them, than ‘that after all 
this light of the gospel which is, and is to be, und all this con- 
tinual preaching, they should be still frequented with such 
an unprincipled, unedified, and taic rabble us thit the whiff 
of every new pamphlet should stagger them out of their cate- . 
chism and Christian walking. This may have much reason to 
discourage the ministers, when such a low emeceit is had of all 
their exhortations, and the benefiting of their hearers, as that 
they are not thought fic to be turned loose io three sheets of 
paper without a licenser; that all the sermons, nli the lectures 
preached, printed, vended in such numbers and such volumes 
as have now well-nigh made all other books unsaleable, should 
not be armour enough against one single Enchiridion, without 
the castle of St. Angelo of an imprimatur. 

And lest some should persuade ye, lords and commons, that 
these arguments of learned men's discouragement nt, this your 
order are mere flourishes, and not real. I could recount what 1 
have seen and heard in other countries, where this kind of 
inquisition tyravnizes; when I have sat among thelr learned 
men, (for that honour I had), and been counted happy to be 
born in such a place of philosophic freedom, as they supposed 
England was, while themselves did nothing but bemoan the ser- 
vile condition into which learning amongst them was brought 
that this was it which had damped the glory of Italian wits, 
that nothing had been there written now these many years but 
flattery and fustian. There it was that I found and visited 
the famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to the inquisition, fo: 
thinking in astronomy otherwise than. the Franciscan and 
Dominican licensers thought. And though I knew that England 
then was groaning loudest under the prelatical yoke, neverche- 
less I took it as a pledge of future happiness, that other nations 
were so persuaded of her liberty. 2 
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Yet! was it beyond my hope; that those worthies: were then 
breathing in her air who should be her leaders to such a de- 
Uiverance as shall never be forgotten by any revolution of time 


that this world hath to finish: When that was once begun it was 
as little in my fear that what words of complaint I heard among 


Jenrned men of other parts uttered against the inquisition, the 
sume I should hear by as learned men at home uttered in time 
of parliament aguinst an order of licensing; and that so gen- 
erally that when I had disclosed myself a companion of their 


discontent, I might say, if without ‘envy, that he whom an honest 


quiestorship had endeared’ to the Sicilians was not more by 
them inyportuned against Verres than the favourable opinion 


which I had among many who honour ye, and are known and: 


respected by ye, loaded me with entreaties and persuasions that 


I would not despair to lay together that which just reason should 
bring into my mind toward the removal of an undeserved | 


thraldom upon learning: 

That this is not, therefore, the disburdening of a particular 
fancy, but the common grievance of all those who had prepared 
their minds and studies above the vulgar pitch, to advance 
truth in others, and from others to entertain it, thus much may 
satisfy. And in their name I shall for neither friend nor foe 
conceal what the general murmur is; that if it come to inguisi- 


tioning again, and licensing, and that we are so.timorous of 


ourselves, and suspicious of all men, as to fear each book, 
and the shaking of each leaf, before we know what the contents 
are; if some who but of late were little better. than silenced from 
preaching, shall come now to silence us from reading. except 
what they please, it cannot be guessed what is intended by 
some but a second tyranny over learning, and will soon put it 
out of controversy that bishops: and presbyters are the same 
to us, both name and thing. 

That those evils of prelaty which before from five or six.and 
twenty sees were distributively charged upon the whole people 
will now light wholly upon learning, is not obscure to us; 
whenas now the pastor of a small unlearned: parish on- the 
sudden shall be exalted archbishop over; a large diocese of 
books, and yet not. remoye, but- keep his other cure, too, a 
mystical pluralist. He who but of late cried down the sole 
ordinntion of every novice bachelor of art, and denied sole 
jurisdiction over the simplest parishioner, shall now at heme in 
his private chair assume both these over worthiest and. excel- 
lentest books and ablest authors that write them. This is not 
the covenants and protestations that we have made. This is 


not to put down, prelacy; this is but to chop an episcopacy; 


this is but to translate the palace metropolitan from one kind 
of dominion into another; this is but an old canonical sleight 
of commuting our penance., To startle thus betimes. at a mere 
unlicensed pamphlet. will, after a while, be afraid of every. con- 
venticle, and a while after will make a, conventicle of every 
Christian meeting. ; 

But I am certain that a state governed by the rules of justice 
and fortitude, or a chureh built and founded upon the rock of 
faith and true knowledge., can not be so pusillanimous. While 
things are yet not constituted in religion, that freedom of writ- 
ing should be restrained by a diseipline imitated from the prel- 
ates, and learned by them from the inquisition, to shut: us up 


all again into the breast of a licenser, must needs give cause of 


doubt znd discouragement to all learned and religious men; 
who cannot but discern. the fineness of this politie drift, and 
who are the contrivers; that while bishops were to be baited 
down, then all presses might be open; it was the people's birth- 
right and privilege in time of parliament, it was the breaking 
forth of light. 

But now the bishops: abrogated and voided out of the church, 
as if our reformation sought no more, but to make room for 
others into their seats under another name; the episcopal arts 
begin to bud again; the cruse of truth must run no more oil; 
liberty of printing must be enthralled again under a prelatical 
commission of twenty; the privilege of the people nullified; and. 
which is worse, the freedom of learning must groan again, and 
to her old fetters; all this the parliament yet sitting. Although 
their own late arguments and defences: against the prelates 
might remember them that this obstructing violence meets for 
the most part with an event utterly opposite to the end which 
it drives at: instead of suppressing sects and schisms: it raises 
them and invests them with a reputation: “The punishing of 
wits enhances their authority,” saith the Viscount’ St. Albans; 
“and a forbidden writing is thought to be a certain spark of 
truth, that flies up in the faces of them who seek to tread it 
out.” This order, therefore, may prove n nursing mother to 
sects, but I shall ensily shew how it will .be a:stepdame to truth; 
and, first, by disenabling us to the maintenance of what is 
known already. 


Well knows he who uses to consider that our faith and 
knowledge thrives by exercise, as well as our limbs and com- 
plexion’ Truth is compared in scripture to a streaming foun- 
tain; if her waters flow not in a perpetual’ progression, they 
steken into a muddy pool of conformity and tradition. A man 
may be a heretic in the truth, and if he believe things only be- 
cause his pastor says:so, or the assembly so determines, without 
knowing other reason, though his belief be true, yet the very 
truth he holds becomes his heresy, There is not any burden 
that some would gladlier post off to another than the charge 
and care of their religion. There be, who knows not that there 
be? of ‘protestants and professors who live and die in as arrant 
an implicit faith as any lay papist of Loretto. 

A wealthy man, addicted to his pleasure and to his profits, 
finds religion to be a traffic. so entangled and of so many pid- 
dling: accounts, that of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep a 
stock going upon that trade. What should he do? Fain he 
would have the name to be religious, fain: he would bear up 
with his neighbors: in that. What does he therefore, but re- 
‘solves to give over toiling, and to find himself out some factor, 
to whose care and credit he may commit the whole managing 
of his religious: affairs; some divine of note and estimation 
that must be. To him he adheres, resigns the whole warehouse 
of his religion, with all the locks and keys, into his custody, 
and indeed makes the very person of that man his religion; 
esteems his associating with him a sufficient evidence and com- 
mendatory of his own piety. So that a man may say his re- 
ligion is now no more within himself, but is become a dividual 
movable; and goes and comes near him according as that good 
man- frequents the house. He entertains him, gives him gifts, 
feasts him, lodges him; his religion comes home at night; prays, 
ix. liberally supped, and sumptuously laid to sleep; rises, is 
saluted, and after the malmsey, or some well-spiced bruage, and 
better breakfasted than He whose morning appetite would have 
gindly fed on green figs between Bethany and Jerusalem, his 
religion walks abroad at eight and leaves his kind entertainer 
in the shop trading all day without his religion. 

Another sort there be who when they hear that all things 
shall be ordered, all things regulated and settled; nothing writ- 
ten but what passes through the custom-house of certain: pub- 
licans that haye the tonnaging and poundaging of all free- 
spoken truth; will straight give themselves up into your hands, 
make them and cut them out what religion ye please: there 
be dellghts, there be recreations and jolly pastimes, that will 
fetch the day about from sun to sun and rock the tedious year 
us in a delightful dream. What need they torture their heads 
with that which others have taken so strictly and so unalterably 
into their own purveying? These are the fruits which a dull 
ease and cessation of our knowledge will bring forth among the 
people. How goodly and how to be wished were such an obedi- 
ent unanimity as this! What a fine conformity would it starch 
us all into! Doubtless a staunch and solid piece of framework 
os any January could freeze together. 

Nor much better will be the consequence even among the 
clergy themselves: it is no new thing never heard of before 
for a parochial minister; who has his reward md is at his 
Hercules’ pillars in a warm benefice, to be easily inclinable, if 
he have nothing else that may rouse up his studies, to finish 
his circuit in an English concordance and a topic folio, the 
gatherings and savings of a sober graduateship, a Harmony and 
a Catena, treading the constant round of certain common doc- 
trinul heads, attended: with their uses, motives, marks, and 
means; out of which, as out of an alphabet or sol-fa; by form- 
ing and transforming, joining and disjoining variously; a Tittle 
bookeraft and two hours’ meditation might furnish him un- 
speakably to the performance of more than a weekly charge 
of sermoning: not to reckon up the infinite helps of inter- 
linearies, breviaries, synopses, and other loitering gear. But as 
for the multitude of sermons ready printed and piled up, on 
every text that is not difficult, our London trading St. Thomas 
in his vestry, and add to boot St. Martin and St. Hugh, have 
not within their hallowed limits more vendible ware of all sorts 
ready made; so that penury he never need fear of pulpit pro- 
vision, having where so plenteously to refreslt his magazine: 
But if his rear and flanks be not impaled, if his back door be 
not secured by the rigid licenser, but that a bold book may now 
and then issue forth and give the assault to some of his old col- 


lections in their trenches, it will concern him then to keep wak- - 


ing, to stand in watch, to set good guards and sentinels about 
his received opinions, to walk the round and counter-round with 
his fellow-inspectors, fearing lest any of his: flock be seduced. 
who also then would be better instrueted, better exercised and 
disciplined.. And God fend that the fear of this diligence; 
which must then be used, do not make us affect the laziness of 
a licensing church. 
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For if we be sure we are in the right, and do not hold the 
truth guiltily, which becomes not, if we ourselves condemn not 
‘our own weak and frivolous teaching, and the people for an 
untaught and irreligious gadding rout; what can be more fair 
than when a man judicious, learned, and of a conscience, for 
‘aught we know, as good as theirs that taught us what we know, 
shall not privily from house to house, which is more dangerous, 
but openly by writing, publish to the world what his opinion is, 
what his reasons, and wherefore that which is now thought 
cannot be sound? Christ urged it as wherewith to justify 
himself, that he preached in public; yet writing is more public 
than preaching, and more easy to refutation if need be, there 
[being so many whose business and profession merely it is to be 
‘the champions of truth; which if they neglect, what can be im- 
puted but their sloth or inability? 

Thus much we are hindered and disinured by this course of 
licensing toward the true knowledge of what we seem to know. 
For how much it hurts and hinders the licensers themselves in 
the calling of their ministry, more than any secular employment, 
if they will discharge that office as they ought, so that of neces- 
sity they must neglect either the one duty or the other, I insist 
not, because it is a particular, but leave it to their own con- 
science, how they will decide it there. 

There is yet behind of what I purposed to lay open, the in- 
credible loss and detriment that this plot of licensing puts us to. 
More than if some enemy at sea should stop up all our havens, 
and ports, and creeks, it hinders and retards the importation of 
our richest merchandise,—truth: nay, it was first established 
and put in practice by anti-Christian malice and mystery, on 
set purpose to extinguish, if it were possible, the light of refor- 
mation, and to settle falsehood ; little differing from that policy 
wherewith the Turk upholds his Alcoran, by the prohibiting of 
printing. It is not denied, but gladly confessed, we are to send 
our thanks and vows to heaven louder than most of nations for 
that great measure of truth which we enjoy, especially in those 
main points between us and the Pope, with his appurtenances 
the prelates: but he who thinks we are to pitch our tent here, 
and have attained the utmost prospect of reformation that the 
mortal glass wherein we contemplate can shew us, till we come 
to beatific vision, that man by this very opinion declares that 
he is yet far short of truth. 

Truth indeed came once into the world with her divine Mas- 
ter, and was a perfect shape most glorious to look on: but when 
He ascended, and his apostles after him were laid asleep, then 
straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that story goes 
of the Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, how they dealt 
with the good Osiris, took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely 
form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four 
winds. From that time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, 
such as durst appear, imitating the careful search that Isis made 
for the mangled body of Osiris, went up and down gathering up 
limb by limb still as they could find them. We have not yet 
found them all, lords and commons, nor ever shall do, till her 
Master's second coming; he shall bring together every joint and 
member, and shall mould them into an immortal feature of loveli- 
ness and perfection. Suffer not these licensing prohibitions to 
stand at every place of opportunity forbidding and disturbing 
them that continue seeking, that continue to do our obsequies 
to the torn body of our martyred saint. 

We boast our light; but if we look not wisely on the sun 
itself, it smites us into darkness. Who can discern those planets 
that are oft combust, and those stars of brightest magnitude 
that rise and set with the sun, until the opposite motion of their 
orbs bring them to such a place in the firmament, where they 
may be seen evening or morning? ‘The light which we have 
gained was given us, not to be ever staring on, but by it to dis- 
cover onward things more remote from our knowledge. It is 
not the unfrocking of a priest, the unmitring of a bishop, and 
the removing him from off the presbyterian shoulders, that will 
make us a happy nation: no; if other things as great in the 
church, and in the rule of life both economical and political, 
be not looked into and reformed, we have looked so long upon 
the blaze that Zuinglius and Calvin have beaconed up to us, 
that we are stark blind. 

There be who perpetually complain of schisms and sects, and 
make it such a calamity that any man dissents from their 
maxims. It is their own pride and ignorance which causes the 
disturbing, who neither will hear with meekness, nor can con- 
vince, yet all must be suppressed which is not found in their 
Syntagma. They are the troublers, they are the dividers of 
unity, who neglect and permit not others to unite those dis- 
severed pieces which are yet wanting to the body of Truth. To 
be stili searching what we know not by what we know, still 
closing up truth to truth as we find it, (for all her body is 
homogeneal, and proportional,) this is the golden rule in the- 
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ology as well as in arithmetic, and makes up the best harmony 
in a church; not the forced and outward union of cold and 
neutral and inwardly divided minds, 

Lords and commons of England, consider what nation it is 
whereof ye are, and wheraof ye are the governors: a nation not 
slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, 
acute to invent, subtile and sinewy to discourse, not beneath 
the reach of any. point the highest that human capacity can 
Soar to. Therefore the studies of learning in her deepest 
sciences have been so ancient and so eminent among us, that 
writers of good antiquity and able judgment have been per- 
suaded that even the school of Pythagoras, and the Persian 
wisdom, took beginning from the old philosophy of this island. 
And that wise and civil Roman, Julius Agricola, who governed 
once here for Cæsar, preferred the natural wits of Britain be- 
fore the laboured studies of the French. Nor is it for nothing 
that the grave and frugal Transylvanian sends out yearly from 
as far as the mountainous borders of Russia, and beyond the 
Hercynian wilderness, not their youth, but their staid men, to 
learn our language and our theologie arts. Yet that which is 
above all this, the favour and the love of Heaven, we have great 
argument to think in a peculiar manner propitious and pro- 
pending toward us. Why else was this nation chosen before 
any other, that out of her, as out of Sion, should be proclaimed 
and sounded forth the first tidings and trumpet of reformation 
to all Europe? And had it not been the obstinate perverseness 
of our prelates against the divine and admirable spirit of 
Wicklef, to suppress him as a schismatie and innovator, perhaps 
neither the Bohemian Husse and Jerome, no, nor the name of 
Luther or of Calvin, had been ever known: the glory of re- 
forming all our neighbours had been completely ours. But now, 
as our obdurate clergy have with violence demeaned the mat- 
ter, we are become hitherto the latest and the buckwardest 
scholars of whom God offered to have made us the teachers. 

Now, once again by all concurrence of signs and by the general 
instinct of holy and deyout men as they daily and solemnly 
express their thoughts, God is decreeing to begin some new and 
great period in his church, even to the reforming of reformation 
itself; what does he then but reveal himself to his servants, and 
as his manner is, first to his Englishmen? I say, as his manner 
is, first to us, though we mark not the method of his counsels, 
and are unworthy. Behold now this vast city, a city of refuge, 
the mansion-house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded with 
his protection; the shop of war hath not there more anvils and 
hammers working, to fashion out the plates and instruments of 
armed justice in defence of beleaguered truth than there be 
pens and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, musing, 
searching, revolving new notions and ideas wherewith to present, 
as with their homage and their fealty, the approaching reforma- 
tion: others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the 
force of reason and convincement. 

What could a man require more from a nation so pliant and 
so prone to seek after knowledge? What wants there to such a 
towardly and pregnant soil but wise and faithful labourers to 
make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, of sages, and of 
worthies? We reckon more than five months yet to harvest: 
there need not be five weeks; had we but eyes to lift up, the 
fields are white already. Where there is much desire to learn, 
there of necessity will be much arguing, much writing, many 
opinions; for opinion in good men is but knowledge in the mak- 
ing. Under these fantastic terrors of sect and schism we wrong 
the earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge and understanding 
which God hath stirred up in this city. What some lament of 
we rather should rejoice at, should rather praise this pious for- 
wardness among men to reassume the ill-deputed care of their 
religion into their own hands again. A little generous prudence, 
a little forbearance of one another, and some grain of charity 
might win all these diligences to join and unite into one general 
and brotherly search after truth; could we but forego this pre- 
latical tradition of crowding free consciences and Christian lib- 
erties into canons and precepts of men. I doubt not if some 
great and worthy stranger should come among us, wise to dis- 
cern the mould and temper of a people, and how to govern it, 
observing the high hopes anc aims, the diligent alacrity of our 
extended thoughts and rensonings in the pursuance of truth and 
freedom, but that he would ery out as Pyrrhus did, admiring the 
Roman decility and courage, “If such were my Epirots, I would 
not despair the grentest design that could be attempted to make 
a chureh or kingdom happy.” 

Yet these are the men cried out against for schismatics and 
sectaries, as if, while the temple of the Lord was building, some 
cutting, some squaring the marble, others hewing the cedars, 
there should be a sort of irrational men who could not consider 
there must be many schisms and many dissections made in the 
quarry and in the timber ere the house of God can be built. And 
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when every stone is laid artfully together, it cannot be united 
into a continuity, it can but be contiguous in this world: neither 
can every piece of the building be of one form; nay, rather the 
perfection consists in this, that out of many moderate varieties 
and brotherly dissimilitudes that are not vastly disproportional 
arises the goodly and the graceful symmetry that commends 
the whole pile and structure, 

Let us therefore be more considerate builders, more wise in 
spiritual ‘architecture, when great reformation is expected. For 
now the time seems come, wherein Moses, the great prophet, may 
sit in heaven rejoicing to see that memorable and glorious wish 
of his fulfilled, when not only our seventy elders but all the 
Lord’s people are become prophets. No marvel then though 
some men, and some good men too perhaps, but young in good- 
ness, as Joshua then was, envy them. ‘They fret, and out 
of their own weakness are in agony, lest these divisions and 
subdivisions will undo us. The adversary again applauds, 
and waits the hour: when they have branched themselves 
out, saith he, small enough into parties and partitions, then 
will be our time. Fool! he sees not the firm root, out of which 
we all grow, though into branches; nor will beware, until he see 
our small divided maniples cutting through at every angle of 
his ill-united and unwieldly brigade. And that we are to hope 
better of all these supposed sects and schisms, and that we shall 
not need that solicitude, honest perhaps, though overtimorous, 
of them that vex in this behalf, but shall laugh in the end at 
those malicious applauders of our differences, I haye these rea- 
sons to persuade me. 

First, when a city shall be as it were besieged and blocked 
about, her navigable river infested, inroads and incursions round, 
defiance and battle oft rumoured to be marching up even to her 
wall and suburb trenches; that when the people, or the greater 
part, more than at other times, wholly taken up with the study 
of highest and most important matters to be reformed, should 
be disputing, reasoning, reading, inventing, discoursing, even to 
a rarity and admiration, things not before discoursed or writ- 
ten of, argues first a singular good will, contentedness, and con- 
fidence in your prudent foresight, and safe government, lords and 
commons; and from thence derives itself to a gallant bravery 
and well-grounded contempt of their enemies, as if there were 
no small number of as great spirits among us as his was who, 
when Rome was nigh besieged by Hannibal, being in the city, 
bought that piece of ground at no cheap rate whereon Hannibal 
himself encamped his own regiment. 

Next, it is a lively and cheerful presage of our happy suecess 
and victory. For as in a body when the blood is fresh, the 
spirits pure and vigorous, not only to vital but to rational facul- 
ties, and those in the acutest and the pertest operations of wit 
and subtlety, it argues in what good plight and constitution the 
body is; so when the cheerfulness of the people is so sprightly up, 
as that it has not only wherewith to guard well its own freedom 
and safety, but to spare, and to bestow upon the solidest and 
sublimest points of controversy and new invention, it betokens 
us not degenerated, nor drooping to a fatal decay, but casting 
off the old and wrinkled skin of corruption to outlive these 
pangs, and wax young again, entering the glorious ways of truth 
and prosperous virtue, destined to become great and honourable 
in these latter ages. Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks. Methinks I see her as an 
eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled 
eyes at the full midday beam, purging and unscaling her long- 
abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while 
the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also 
that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, 
and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects 
and schisms. 

What should ye do then, should ye suppress all this flowery 
crop of knowledge and new light sprung up and yet springing 
daily in this city, should ye set an oligarchy of twenty engrossers 
over it, to bring a famine upon our minds again, when we 
shall know nothing but what is measured to us.by their bushel? 
Believe it, lords and commons, they who counsel ye to such a 
suppressing do as good as bid ye suppress yourselves; and I 
will soon shew how. If it be desired to know the immediate 


cause of all this free writing and free speaking, there cannot. 


be assigned a truer than your own mild and free and humane 
government; it is the liberty, lords and commons, which your 
own valorous and happy counsels have purchased us; liberty 
which is the nurse of all great wits; this is that which hath 
rarified and enlightened our spirits like the influence of heaven; 
this is that which hath enfranchised, enlarged, and lifted up 
our apprehensions degrees above themselyes. Ye can not make 
us now less capable, less knowing, less eagerly pursuing of the 
truth, unless ye first make yourselves, that made us so, less the 


lovers, less the founders of our true liberty. We can grow 
ignorant again, brutish, formal, and slavish, as ye found us; 
but you then must first become that which ye cannot be, oppres- 
sive, arbitrary, and tyrannous, as they were from whom ye 
have freed us. That our hearts are now more capacious, our 
thoughts more erected to the search and expectation of greatest 
and exactest things, is the issue of your own virtue propagated 
in us; ye cannot suppress that, unless ye reinforce an abrogated 
and merciless law, that fathers may dispatch at will their own 
children. And who shall then stick closest to ye and excite 
others? Not he who takes up arms for coat and conduct (taxa- 
tion for the clothing and conveyance of troops), and his four 
nobes of Danegelt. Although I dispraise not the defence of 
just immunities, yet love my peace better, if that were all. 
Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely accord- 
ing to conscience, above all liberties. 

What would be best advised then, if it be found so hurtful 
and so unequal to suppress opinions for the newness or the un- 
suitableness to a customary acceptance, will not be my task to 
say; I shall only repeat what I have learned from one of your 
own honourable number, a right noble and pious lord, who had 
he not sacrificed his life and fortunes to the church and com- 
monwealth, we had not now missed and bewailed a worthy and 
undoubted patron of this argument. Ye know him, I am sure; 
yet I for honour’s sake, and may it be eternal to him, shall name 
him, the Lord Brook. He writing of episcopacy, and by the 
way treating of sects and schisms, left ye his vote, or rather 
now the last words of his dying charge, which I know will ever 
be of dear and honoured regard with ye, so full of meekness and 
breathing charity, that next to His last testament, who be- 
queathed love and peace to his disciples, I cannot call to mind 
where I have read or heard words more mild and peaceful. 
He there exhorts us to hear with patience and humility those, 
however they be miscalled, that desire to live purely in such a 
use of God’s ordinances as the best guidance of their conscience 
gives them, and to tolerate them, though in some disconformity 
to ourselves. The book itself will tell us more at large, being 
published to the world and dedicated to the parliament by him 
who both for his life and for his death deserves that what 
advice he left be not laid by without perusal. 

And now the time in special is by privilege to write and speak 
what may help to the further discussing of matters in agita- 
tion. The temple of Janus, with his two controversial faces, 
might now not unsignificantly be set open. And though all the 
winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so 
Truth be in the field, we do injuriously by licensing and pro- 
hibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood grap- 
ple; who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter? Her confuting is the best and surest suppressing. 
He who hears what praying there is for light and clear knowl- 
edge to be sent down among us would think of other matters to 
be constituted beyond the discipline of Geneva, framed and 
fabricated already to our hands. 

Yet when the new light which we beg for shines in upon us, 
there be those who envy and oppose, if it come not first in at 
their casements. What a collusion is this, whenas we are ex- 
horted by the wise men to use diligence, “to seek for wisdom 
as for hidden treasures,” early and late, that another order 
shall enjoin us to know nothing but by statute? When a man 
hath been labouring the hardest labour inthe deep mines of knowl- 
edge, hath furnished out his findings in all their equipage, drawn 
forth nis reasons as it were a battle ranged, scattered and de- 
feated all objections in his way, calls out his adversary into the 
plain, offers him the advantage of wind and sun, if he please, 
only that he may try the matter by dint of argument; for his 
opponents then te skulk, to lay ambushments, to keep a narrow 
bridge of licensing where the challenger should pass, though it 
be valour enough in soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice in 
the wars of truth. For who knows not that truth is strong, next 
to the Almighty; she needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor 
licensings te make her victorious; those are the shifts and the 
defences that error uses against her power; give her but room, 
and de not bind her when she sleeps, for then she speaks ‘not 
true, as the old Proteus did, who spoke oracles only when he was 
caught and bound, but then rather she turns herself into all 
shapes except her own, and perhaps tunes her voice according 
to the time, as Micaiah did before Ahab, until she be adjured 
into her own likeness, 

Yet is it not impossible that she may have more shapes than 
one. What else is all that rank of things indifferent, wherein 
truth may be on this side or on the other without being unlike 
herself? What but a vain shadow else is the abolition of “those 
ordinances, that hand-writing nailed to the cross,” what great 
purchase is this Christian liberty which Paul so often boasts of? 
His doctrine is that he who eats or eats not, regards a day or 
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- regards it not, may do either, to the Lord. How many other 
things might be tolerated in peace and left to conscience, had we 
but charity, and were it not the chief stronghold of our hypocrisy, 
to be ever judging one another? I fear yet this iron yoke of 
outward conformity hath left a slavish print upon our necks; 
the ghost of a linen decency yet haunts us. We stumble, and are 
impatient at the least dividing of one visible congregation from 
another, though it be not in fundamentals; and through our 
forwardness to suppress and our backwardness to recover any 
enthralled piece of truth out of the gripe of custom we care not 
to keep truth separated from truth, which is the fiercest rent and 
disunion of all. We do not see that while we still affect by all 
means a rigid external formality, we may as soon fall again into 
a gross conforming stupidity, a stark and dead congenlment of 
„wood and hay and stubble” forced and frozen together, which 
is more to the sudden degenerating of a church than many sub- 
dichotomies of petty schisms. 

Not that I can think well of every light separation; or that 
all in a church is to be expected “ gold and silver and precious 
stones“: it is not possible for man to sever the wheat from the 
tares, the good fish from the other fry; that must be the angels’ 
ministry at the end ot mortal things. Yet if all cannot be of 
one mind, as who looks they should be? this doubtless is more 
wholesome, more prudent, and more Christian, that many be 
tolerated rather than all compelled. I mean not tolerated 
popery, and open superstition, which as it extirpates all re- 
ligions nud civil supremacies, so itself should be extirpate, pro- 
vided first that all charitable and compassionate means be used 
to win and regain the weak and the misled: that also which is 
impious or evil absolutely either against faith or manners no 
law can possibly permit that intends not to unlaw itself: but 
those neighbouring differences, or rather indifferences, are what 
I speak of, whether in some point of doctrine or of discipline, 
which though they may be many, yet need not interrupt the 
unity of spirit, if we could but find among us the bond of peace. 

In the meanwhile, if anyone would write, and bring his help- 
ful hand to the slow-moving reformation which we labor under, 
if truth have spoken to him before others, or but seemed at 
least to speak, who hath so bejesuited us that we should trouble 
thut man with asking licence to do so worthy a deed? and not 
consider this, that if it come to prohibiting, there is not aught 
more likely to be prohibited than truth itself: whose first ap- 
pearance to our eyes, bleared and dimmed with -prejudice and 
custom, is more unsightly and unplausible than many errors; 
even us the person is of many a great man slight and con- 
temptible to see to. And what do they tell us vainly of new 
opinions, when this very opinion of theirs, that none must be 
heard but whom they like, is the worst and newest opinion of 
all others; and is the chief cause why sects and schisms do so 
much abound, and true knowledge is kept at distance from us? 
Besides yet a greater danger which is in it: for when God 
shakes a kingdom with strong and healthful commotions to a 
general reforming, it is not untrue that many sectaries and 
faise teachers are then busiest in seducing; but yet more true 
it is that God then raises to his own work men of rare abilities 
and inore than common industry, not only to look back and 
revive what hath been taught heretofore, but to gain further, 
and to go on some new enlightened steps in the discovery of 
truth. For such is the order of God's enlightening his church, 
to dispense and deal out by degrees his beam, so as our earthly 
eyes may best sustain it. Neither is God appointed and con- 
fined, where and out of which place these his chosen shall be 
first heard to speak; for he sees not as man sees, chooses not 
as man chooses, lest we should devote ourselves again to set 
places and assemblies, and outward callings of men; planting 
our fuith one while in the old convocation house, and another 
while in the chapel at Westminster; when all the faith and reli- 
gion that shall be there canonized is not sufficient without plain 
convincement, and the charity of patient instruction, to supple 
the least bruise of conscience, to edify the meanest Christian 
who desires to walk in the spirit, and not in the letter of human 
trust, for all the number of voices that can be there made; no, 
though Harry the Seventh himself there, with all his liege 
tombs «about him, should lend them voices from the dead to 
swell their number. 

And if the men be erroneous who appear to be the leading 
schismatics, what withholds us but our sloth, our self-will, and 
distrust in the right cause, that we do not give them gentle 
meetings and gentle dismissions, that we debate not and examine 
the matter thoroughly with liberal and frequent audience; if 
not for their sakes yet for our own? Seeing no man who hath 
tasted learning, but will confess the many ways of profiting by 
those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to man- 
age and set forth new positions to the world. And were they 


but as the dust and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion 


they may yet serve to polish and brighten the armoury of truth, 
even for that respect they were not utterly to be cast. away. 
But if they be of those whom God hath fitted for the special use 
of these times with eminent and ample gifts, and those perhaps 
neither among the priests nor among the pharisees, and we, in 
the haste of a precipitant zeal, shall make no.distinction, but 
resolve to stop their mouths, because we fear they come with 
new and dangerous opinions, as we commonly forejudge them 
ere we understand them; no less than woe to us, while, think- 
ing thus to defend the gospel, we are found the persecutors! 

There have been not a few since the beginning of this parlia- 
ment, both of the presbytery and others, who by their unlicensed 
books to the contempt of an imprimatur first broke that triple 
ice clung about our hearts, and taught the-people to see day; I 
hope that none of those were the persuaders to renew upon 
us this bondage which they themselves have wrought so much 
good by contemning. But if neither the check that Moses gave 
to young Joshua, nor the countermand which our Saviour gave 
to young John, who was so ready to prohibit those whom he 
thought unlicensed, be not enough to admonish our elders how 
unacceptable to God their testy mood of prohibiting is; if neither 
their own remembrance what evil hath abounded in the church 
by this lett of licensing, and what good they themselves have 
begun by transgressing it, be not enough, but that they will per- 
suade and execute the most Dominican part of the inquisition 
over us, and are already with one foot in the stirrup so active 
at suppressing, it would be no unequal distribution in the first 
place to suppress the suppressors themselves; whom the change 
of their condition hath puffed up, more than their late experi- 
ence of harder times hath made wise. 

And as for regulating the press, let no man think to have the 
honour of advising ye better than yourselves have done in that 
order published next before this, “That no book be printed, 
unless the printer’s and the author's name, or at least the print- 
er's. be registered.” Those which otherwise come forth, if 
they be found mischievous and libelous, the fire and the execu- 
tioner will be the timeliest and the most effectual remedy that 
man’s prevention can use. For this authentic Spanish policy of 
licensing books, if I have said aught, will prove the most un- 
licensed book itself within a short while; and was the imme- 
diate image of a star-chamber decree to that purpose made in 
those times when that court did the rest of those her pious 
works, for which she is now fallen from the stars with Lucifer. 
Whereby ye may guess what kind of state prudence, what love 
of the people, what care of religion or good manners there was 
at the contriving, although with singular hypocrisy it pretended 
to bind books to their good behaviour. And how it got the 
upper hand of your precedent order so well constituted before, 
if we may believe those men whose profession gives them cause 
to inquire most, it may be doubted there was in it the fraud 
of some old patentees and monopolizers in the trade of vook- 
selling; who, under pretence of the poor in their company not 
to be defrauded, and the just retaining of éach man his several 
copy, (which God forbid should be gainsaid,) brought divers 
glossing colours to the House, which were indeed but colours, 
and serving to no end except it be to exércise a superiority over 
their neighbours; men who do not therefore labour in an honest 
profession, to which learning is indebted, that they shouid be 
made other men’s vassals. Another end is thought was aimed 
at by some of them in procuring by petition this order, that 
having power in their hands, malignant books might the easier 
escape abroad, as the event shews. But of these sophisms and 
elenchs of merchandise I skill not: this I know, that errors 
in a good government and in a bad are equally almost incident; 
for what magistrate may not be misinformed, and much the 
sooner, if liberty of printing be reduced into the power of a 
few? But to redress willingly and speedily what hath been 
erred, and in highest authority to esteem a plain advertisemeni 
more than others have done a sumptuous bribe, is a virtue. 
honoured lords and commons, answerable to your highest ac- 
tions, and whereof none can participate but greatest an wisest 


men. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute for 
the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana offers a sub- 
stitute for the Crosser amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Page 60, line 9, after the word 


ett strike out the word anarchistie“ and insert the word “ sedi- 
ous.” z S 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, it strikes me that the 
committee are unfortunate in using the word that they have 
used. If I am correctly informed we already have a law with 
reference to prohibiting anarchistic matter going through the 
mail. If there is not such a law, it should be passed as an inde- 
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pendent statute. I think the word “ anarchistic” is foreign to 
the subject mafter that we are now considering. 

Mr. WEBB. Can the gentleman tell us where we can find the 
law prohibiting anarchistic matter going through the mails? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I may be mistaken about it. 

Mr. WEBB. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If there is not such a law, there 
should be. I do not think the word “ anarchistic,” as it is used 
here, will accomplish the purpose desired, while the word “ sedi- 
tious ” would. 

Bouvier has defined sedition. It is the raising of commotions 
or disturbances in the State. It is a revolt against legitimate 
authority. As I understand, it is the purpose of this bill; in the 
first place, to reach those things which are treasonable, and, 
second, to reach things which are not treasonable but which are 
for the purpose of disturbing the peace, which are for the pur- 
pose of creating commotion in the State. Sedition has been well 
defined in this country, and it lias a fixed place in the law of 
this country, while “anarchistic” has not. We might have as 
many different ideas with reference to what constitutes anarchy 
as there are individuals in this House. As has been referred 
to by one of the gentlemen in this debate, Tolstoy is recognized 
as one of the greatest philosophical anarchists that the world 
has ever produced, but I do not think there is anyone who will say 
‘that the teachings of Tolstoy should be excluded from the mails. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I Will. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to ask the gentleman if his 
attention has been called to the definition of anarchist as giver 
in the immigration law, and if he does not think that the same 
definition, placed in this sectioras the official statutory defini- 
tion, would be clear? This is the definition given in the immi- 
gration law. Among those who are prohibited from coming to 
this country are— 

Anarchists, or persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow 
by force or violence of the Government of the United States, or of 

forms of law, or who disbelieve in or are oppose to organized 
government, or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or 
who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of property. 

Does not the gentleman think that with that official statutory 

definition attached to the word “anarchist” it would be what 
is intended in this statute? 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That might be, if the two statutes 
were to be construed together. But I think this statute should 
be complete within itself, and I repeat that it is the purpose 
of this law, if it can be done, to inflict punishment upon those 
who are guilty of a lesser crime than treason. It is for the 
purpose of reaching those whose writings, as well as whose 
deeds, have a tendency to create disturbances in the com- 
munity, have a tendency to attack and destroy the loyal and 
patriotic feelings and influences of people throughout the 
country. 

Mr. GORDON. Does not the gentleman think the word 
“ seditious ” is a pretty broad and elastic term? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is a pretty broad and elastic term. 

Mr. GORDON. Would you consider the Declaration of In- 
dependence a seditious document? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; I do not. 

Mr. GORDON. It advocates the destruction of the British 
Government, and asserts the right of any people to overthrow 
a government whenever it becomes oppressive. : 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Had the cause of the colonists failed, 
no doubt England would have punished the authors of that docu- 
ment for sedition. The reason I am insisting upon the word 
“ seditious” is because of the fact that it has a well-defined 
meaning. There is no well-defined meaning in the law for the 
word “anarchistic.” There would be no doubt as to what 
would be inhibited’ by this section. There would be great con- 
fusion until the thing was determined in a court of last resort, 
if this word undefined is used, and I dare say that with ref- 
erence to each individual case there would be the question of 
whether or not that particular thing was or was not anarchy; 
while anything that has a tendency to disturb the peace of the 
State or has a tendency to create undue commotion among the 
people against the interests of the State in time of war has 
beén held to be sedition, and it seems to me that the word 
“ seditious ” would accomplish fully the purposes of the measure 
while the word “ anarchistic ” does not. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the amend- 
-ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana, as I am opposed 
to the language of this section as it exists and favor rather the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio. If society is to make 
any progress at all there certainly must be ‘granted to the 
members of society the privileges and right of persuading their 
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fellows that the course they are following is wrong and to per- 
suade them to follow another and better course. To say that a 
man shall not have the right to advocate reforms and changes 
is based on the assumption that the present existing order of 
things is absolutely right and correct. One age discovers errors 
in the preceding age and makes improvements. The history of 
the world is the history of progress, the casting aside by suc- 
ceeding generations of the things held most sacred by the pre- 
ceding one. 

So I think men should have the right to advocate those prin- 
ciples which they believe to be for the best interest of society. 
However, I do not believe that they have a right to bring about 
changes by violence or force, but through persuasion alone. 
In other words, I think the right consists in the right to per- 
suade one's fellows and not to coerce one’s fellows. So, if that 
principle be correct, it seems to me it furnishes a criterion by 
which this legislation ought to be drawn. 

The trouble with the bill as introduced, it seems to. me, with 
all due deference and respect to the able gentlemen on the com- 
mittee, and with the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana, is that it deals with names and not with definitions 
of the acts. A name is an empty bucket into which anything 
can be poured, and having poured it in, you can take it out 
again. We talk about sedition and anarchy, but before you can 
enforce the Jaw it is necessary for the administrative officer to 
define according to his own satisfaction what is meant by seili- 
tion and what is meant by anarchy. 

I favor the amendment as drawn by the gentleman from Ohio 
[ Mr. Crosser] because there are defined the acts which are 
prohibited. If this amendment is adopted to permit the section 
defining things and naming things which can not be done and 
which are condemned, we permit men to advocate the things 
they believe in and exercise their right to persuade the people 
by appeals to reason and argument. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE, Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In the opinion of the gentleman, does the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio give us what the committee 
wants to put in the law? b 

Mr. VENABLE. I do not think so. I do not think it is com- 
plete. For instance, “ advocating overthrowing the Government 
by violence.” We had a circular read by a gentleman in which 
it was advocated that soldiers should not enlist and should 
not fight. I think the man who advocates the doctrine that a 
soldier should not fight, although the soldier be a passive one, 
is advocating a thing which is wrong. 

Mr. FESS. Is that anarchistie under this term? 

Mr. VENABLE. Nobody knows what an administrative ofti- 
cer would bring under that term; it might be anarchistie ac- 
cording to my idea and not according to the ideas of another 
man. ‘That is the point I am making, that we should not deal 
with names but ought to define the things which are prohibited. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would not the court determine that rather 
than the administrative officer, and is not sedition as well de- 
fined in law as the word treason? 

Mr. VENABLE. Hardly so well. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. In regard to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser], would it not cover all the 
committee’s amendment if it added to it the use of violence for 
the overthrow of government or the resistance to the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. CROSSER. Or injury to. That is my amendment. 

Mr. VENABLE. The gentleman from Wisconsin asked me in 
regard to sedition and whether or not it was not as well defined 
as treason. Assuming that your position be correct, that it is 
as well defined as treason, I do not think that we should deal 
with names, because we ought to have certain fixed standards 
by which the postal authorities could apply the test, and not 
have a long course of legal procedure in the courts as to whether 
or not the postmaster was justified in his interpretation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to remove from the 
mind of any Member here the belief that if we adopt this 
phraseology as it stands the courts will have authority to pass 
upon the acts of the Postmaster General in construing his ac- 
tion. In the debate the chairman of the committee justified, this 
provision of allowing the word“ anarchistic ” to remain by say- 
ing that there was the palladium of the court still to be had in 
case it was abused. I challenge that statement. I have before 
me the decision of the United States Supreme Court in Bates 
& Guilds Co. v. Payne (194 U. S., p. 106), from which I will 
read a few excerpts. i 
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In that decision, rendered by Justice Brown, he cites some 
extracts from former decisions of the Supreme Court, and 
among others Gaines v. Thompson (7 Wallace, 347), as follows: 

It was held that the court could no mòre Interfere by injunction than 
by mandamus to control the-action of the head of a eparina; and 
in the United States ex rel. Dunlap v. Black, 128 U. 8., 40, it was 
said that the courts would not interfere by mandamus with executive 
officers of the Government in the exercise of their ordinary official 
duties even where those duties require an interpretation of the law, 
no appellate power being given them for that purpose. 

And then he goes on and uses language which is all-control- 
ling of the question of whether or not the courts have any power 
over the decision of the heads of departments—as where Con- 
gress would vest in the Postmaster General the power to 
determine with his own ipsi dixit what is anarchistic and what 
may be excluded from the mails. 

The rule upon this subject may be summarized as follows: That 
where the decision of questions of fact is committed by Congress to 
the judgment and discretion of the head of a department his decision 
thereon is conclusive; and that even — 1 mixed questions of law and 
fact, or of law alone, his decision will carr th it a strong pre- 
sumption of its correctness, and the courts will not ordinarily review 
it, although they may have the power and will occasionally exercise 
the right of so doing. 


So I say to the Members of the House that in the stress of 


war we should not confer upon any executive authority such 


‘absolute power that he may exercise it to the detriment of the 


people in the use of the mails or in the exercise of the privi- 
lege of the press. There is no occasion for us now to confer 
upon the Postmaster General this authority that would enable 
him to exercise such power. We have never heretofore, in war 
times or in peace times, conferred such autocratic power upon 
the Postmaster General. We should not now vest this power 
in him which can not be reviewed im any way by the courts. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. WEBB. I think my friend has missed the whole mean- 
ing of this section. The decision he is reading from is under a 
case where the Congress already had given the Postmaster 
General discretionary power, and the courts said they would 
not intervene by injunction or mandamus to control that dis- 
cretion, and that is exactly what we struck out in committee. 
We eliminated the idea of giving the Postmaster General au- 
thority to exclude anything from the mails and haye made it 
a question of law and fact left for the court to decide. 

Mr. STAFFORD, ‘There is nothing in the amendment which 
gives the court any power, and here is a decision of Mr. Jus- 
tice Brown which says the courts will not interfere by man- 
damus or injunction in that way with the exercise by the head 
of the department in the construction of the law in the case 
where Congress gives authority to the executive head to act. 

Mr. WEBB. They were interpreting an entirely different 
statute from the one that is now before us. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the’ substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Indiana to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The substitute was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src, 1101, Whoever uses or attempts to use the mails or Postal 
Service of the United States for the transmission of any matter de- 
einred by this title to be nonmailable shall be fined not more than 
85.000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. Any person 
violating any provision of this title may be tried and pamiahed either 
in the district in which the unlawful matter was mailed or to which 
it was carried by mail for delivery according to the direction thereon, 
or in which it was enused to be delivered by mail to the person to 
whom it was addre 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read us follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Mason: Amend by striking out all of section 1101 
after the word “both” in line 16, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the 5 yield to me 
before he takes the floor? 

Mr. MASON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN, I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he knew 
that this was the exact language of the existing law which 
forbids lottery-ticket schemes and various things of that kind? 

Mr, MASON. Mr. Speaker, I know that it has been the prac- 
tice, and the court has upheld the practice in some cases, buf 
I have made up my mind to make the first effort I could to 
amend the law so that a man charged with a crime shall be 


tried in the district where he resides or where the crime was 


committed. In this. particular case, if a man should send out 
a circular which went to half of the post offices in the country 


he could be tried under the section in any locality, it makes no 
difference how far from his home, and the practice that has 
grown up in the country whereby a man may be charged with 
a crime against the Government of the United States and be 
hauled from one end of this country to the other for trial, 
away from home, away from neighbors, away from oppor- 
tunity to give bond or bail, is really a great hardship, I feel 
that by striking this out in this act we can go at least that far. 

I do not know, however, that it would repeal the existing law 
in regard to lotteries. I think it would make this law so that 
a man could be tried and insist upon trial in the district w. nere 

he iş indicted and where the crime is committed. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I hope the amendment will Ei be 
adopted. This amendment, as has been pointed out by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], is a verbatim copy of 
the language with reference to the place of trial as contained 
in the criminal laws of the country, United States Statutes at 
Large, chapter 2, section 213, and I do not think it is wise at 
this time, especially in view of the crimes we are denouncing 
roe 1277 section, to change the law with regard to the place of 

al. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

-Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The language in the bill is identical with the lan- 
guage in the so-called Reed bone-dry amendment, adopted at 
the last session of Congress, is it not? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WEBB. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether there are any other 
amendments which gentlemen desire to offer to other sections 
of the bill or not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer to section 13, on page 46. 

Mr. MANN. That is section 509? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any other amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I have two amendments, 
one on page 53, section 704, and one on page 57, section 1000. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. RANDALL. To offer an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. To what section? 

Mr. RANDALL. As an additional title. . 

Mr. WEBB. Will my friend wait until we perfect this part 
of the bill? 

Mr. RANDALL, I will. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the only amendments. desired to 
be offered are to sections 509. 704. and 1000. I suggest to the 
gentleman from North Carolina that he ask unanimous con- 
sent—how much time is desired for debate? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not desire any de- 
bate upon one amendment. except to state it, and the other one 
I might possibly wish five minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I want five minutes, 

Mr. MANN. Would 10 minutes on each of these amendments 
be sufficient? I suggest to the gentleman from North Carolina 
that he ask unanimous consent that amendments be offered to 
sections 509, 704, and 1000 and that debate be limited to 10 min- 
utes on each section and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, if that is agreeable to the House— 
I hope it is—and if we can close up this bill this afternoon I 
will be gratified. 

Mr. MANN. I hope we can, but if we can not we still have 
to-morrow. 

Mr. WEBB. 
to get through. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that debate upon all ameus: 
ments to be offered to be limited to sections 

Mr. MANN. Amendments to be offered to sections: 509, 704, 
and 1000 and debate be limited to 10 minutes on each section 
and all amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that amendments be offered 
to sections 509, 704, and 1000 and that debate upon said amend- 
ments be limited to 10 minutes on each section and all amend- 
ments. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


I understand; but I think the House is anxious 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
section 509. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 46, strike out all of 
section 13 under section 509, pages 46 and 47. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this amendment adds to the 
existing statute the words in line 21, page 46, “or furnishes 
the money for or takes part in”; in line 22 adds the words 
“or naval.” The statute as it exists is sufficient to cover any 
act that may be committed in violation of the actual neutrality 
of this country. The words “or furnishes money for” are ab- 
solutely dangerous and must have been inserted at the request 
of some foreign goyernment. If this section had existed for 
the past five years or for the past nine years the Republic of 
Portugal would never have seen light, and the hopes of the 
Russian people would not have been realized. Now, under this 
section any person sending $100 or any sum of money to Ire- 
land to contribute there to the cause is a felon and liable to 
imprisonment. If a Bohemian sends money home for the pur- 
pose of establishing schools to further the cause of their free- 
dom, he commits a crime under this section. And the same is 
true of the southern Slavs. There are Serbia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia, where 
they have endeavored for years to unite in a confederation, and 
they have been kept apart by the intrigues of Hapsburg poli- 
tics. Now the time is approaching when they can realize their 
hopes, and if you prevent them from getting together here and 
collecting funds, so as to assist their brethren across the seas, 
we will absolutely play right into the hands of the Hapsburgs. 
Hungary, with the aid of her former oppressed subjects now 
residing in this country, could declare herself free and inde- 
pendent. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. As I read this section, the word “ thence,” 
in line 23, makes it clear that the expedition must proceed from 
the United States or its possessions. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the money. 

Mr. BORLAND. Not the money, but the expedition. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the money. 

Mr. BORLAND. If I am correct about that 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is my interpretation that the money 
sent from here violates the statute. 

Mr. BORLAND. But the money is to be used in an expedi- 
tion to be sent from the United States or its possessions to 
some country with which the United States is at peace. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is true. 

Mr. BORLAND. But does not forbid the sending of money 
from here to some other country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then the statute covers the situation, 
if the contention of the gentleman from Missouri is correct, and 
this language is not necessary. Therefore I urge the gentleman 
from Missouri to assist me in putting through this amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. The chief change is having the words “or 
naval.” Every country in the world has such a statute, and 
we ought to preserve our neutrality in time of peace. I hope 
the amendment will be voted down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Strike out on 

ge 53 all after the word “ peace" in line 14. all of lines 15 and 

6, and all preceding the word “and” in line 17, and insert “and if 
such injury or destruction would constitute a crime punishable by 
imprisonment under the laws of the United States.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the lines 
which I asked the House to strike out read as follows: 
and if such injury or destruction would constitute a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment under the laws of the country in which the 
property is situated. 

This section is a section designed to punish a conspiracy to 
destroy property in a foreign country. Now, that would re- 
quire the citizen of this country to be familiar with the laws 
of the foreign country, which is an anomaly in criminal legis- 
lation. The words which are sought to be substi-uted would 
make it read: 


and if such injury or destruction would constitute a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment under the laws of the United States. 


And in preserving neutrality no higher standard ought to be 
asked from us than that the offense defined would be punish- 
able under the laws of the United States if done against prop- 
erty in our own country. : 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection to striking out the language 
the gentleman has indicated, but I do not think it is necessary 
to add the language he wants to substitute. We put the lan- 
guage he wants stricken out of the bill in the bill for the 
protection of a man indicted in this country. I have no objec- 
tion to striking that language out, but I do not think we should 
insert the language that he proposes. 

Mr. MANN. What is the objection to putting that language in? 

Mr. WEBB. We make the conspiracy to commit a crime in a 
foreign country dependent upon whether it is a crime there. 

Mr. MANN. We want to punish a conspiracy here to destroy 
property abroad; but we do not want to punish that conspiracy, 
as you Call it, unless it would be a crime to destroy the same kind 
of property here. 

Mr. WEBB. Suppose it is not a crime to destroy the same 
kind of property in a foreign country? 

Mr. MANN. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. WEBB. That is what we want to protect. 

Mr. MANN. And you want the man in the United States to 
know all the criminal laws in the world. It is hard enough to 
know our own. 

Mr. WEBB. We do not want to punish him for committing a 
crime unless the crime committed against a foreign country is a 
crime there. 

Mr. MANN. A man is supposed to know whether he is going 
to commit a crime or not. Crimes are not supposed to be acci- 
dental, and the man who could not know what the law is ought 
not to be punished for crime. Now, we theoretically require all 
men at their own risk to know the laws of the United States, but 
there is no reason why we should make them know the law of a 
back Province in China. 

Mr. WEBB. If this language is stricken out, then I think it is 
idle to put in the language suggested by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], because every conspiracy to de- 
stroy property in the United States belonging to the United 
States Government of course is a crime. What is the object 
of putting it in? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not think so. The gen- 
tleman is clearly mistaken about it. 

Mr. MANN. Then there is no harm in putting it in. It takes 
the place of whut the gentleman had. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think it makes any difference, one way 
or the other. 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman will yield, I wish to say that 
unless you adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, would you not virtually embody in this statute the 
law of every foreign nation on earth and put us in the attitude 
of enforcing the laws of every foreign nation on earth, however 
oppressive they might be? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly not. We provide the punishment. 
We provide the punishment, depending, however, on whether or 
not the conspiracy was to commit an offense in a foreign coun- 
try—something which is an offense there. 

Mr. SISSON. That is, you are to enforce a law of a foreign 
country by means of our instrumentalities here? 

Mr. WEBB. No. We do not propose to have any conspiracies 
hatched in this country to be carried out in a foreign country 
if it is a crime there. If it is not a crime there, we have nothing 
to do with it here. 

Mr. SISSON. You are attempting to enforce the laws of a 
foreign country by an instrumentality here? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no. 

Mr. SISSON. And as to every statute which makes it a crime 
in that way you put it in here to enforce that statute. 

Mr. WEBB. No; we forbid a conspiracy in this country to 
destroy property in a foreign country with which we are at 
peace if that destruction of property in a foreign country is a 
crime there. If not, it is not punished here. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. In United States courts the United States 
district judges in enforcing the laws only take judicial notice 
of the laws of our own country. But, according to the way you 
have it, you would have the ordinary layman know all the laws 
of all foreign countries. 

Mr. WEBB. No; the United States would be required to 
prove these foreign statutes. For that reason I have no objec- 
tion to striking it out. It makes it harder to convict. It 
might affect some of the gentleman’s constituents. [Lauzhter.] 

Mr. SIEGEL, I want to say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that that State of mine shows a less proportion of 
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crime than any other part of the country. I will put facts in 
the Recorp to prove it. 

Mr. WEBB. Well, I may say there are crimes committed in 
my own State, so far as that is concerned. I am willing to 
strike it out if the gentleman wants it stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FITZGERALD). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I understand that that carried 
with it the language? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gratam of Pennsylvania: Page 57. line 
14, after the word “issued,” insert “for the purpose of enforcing the 
provisions of this act.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish 
to occupy any time, scarcely, in discussing this, We are famil- 
iar with the fact that there is constitutional protection against 
unlawful searches and seizures. I am opposed to enlarging the 
search-warrant power to be used by the officials of the Govern- 
ment beyond that which may be covered by the statutes regulat- 
ing the subject, and these words are put in solely to confine the 
provisions of title 10 to warrants issued for the purpose of 
enforcing the provisions of this act. And in passing this bill 
into a law, we ought to put that restrictive language in the 
section, 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
for a question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEVENSON, I just ask for information.. Is not this 
the general law of the United States that you are writing in here 
as to the issuance of search warrants, and if you put that lan- 
guage in here will you not make it Impossible to take out a search 
warrant for any other purpose except for the purpose of enfore- 
ing the provisions of this particular act? Will you not destroy 
the whole right except with respect to this one thing? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman listen 
for one moment? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Les; I am asking for information. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will endeavor to give it, 
so far us I can. This section does not repeal any existing law, 
you will notice; the language “ except in cases provided for by 
law.” I think it is a very safe rule to adopt in legislating, when 
you are passing bills which, when they become Jaw, touch upon 
vital rights, that you shall legislate only upon what is contem- 
plated to be the evil to be redressed by the statute which you are 
enacting into law; and I simply ask that you say in this law, 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” When we are in 
this law touching upon the sciatic nerve of personal liberty, 
we ought not to write into the statute law of the country a state- 
ment that there is an unlimited power to issue a search warrant 
in every case where the agencies of the Government assume to 
exercise their power. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But the gentleman has not answered my 
question. Is this the only section of the criminal statute 
which provides for the issuance of a search warrant? 

Mr. MANN. This is not a section from the criminal acts. 

Mr. STEVENSON. This is a section of the statutes of the 
United States, is it not? 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to ask this question: Where is 
there a statute of the United States providing for the issuance 
of warrants except this? 

Mr. MANN. There is not; but if there was not any except 
this there would not be any at all. We are not repealing any 
statute. We are not amending any statute. $ 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am asking the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania the question, Is there any power to take out a search 
warrant on anybody in the United States except for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the act whith we are passing to-day? 

Mr. MANN. The same power would exist that now exists. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Where is it? 

Mr. MANN. It is in the statutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I would like the gentleman, 
if he has addressed the last question to me, to permit me to re- 
spond. The subject contained in this bill is the thing about 
which we are legislating. Whenever you take up the subject 
generally of issuing search warrants, then I will be ready to 
meet you and discuss that question intelligently. But when 
we are legislating on a subject such as contained in this bill, 
and the search-warrant power is intended to be an ancillary 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


power to enforce this bill, then we are to put in the bill lan- 
guage to the effect that it is ancillary to this bill.“ 

Mr, STEVENSON. The gentleman does not answer the 
question. He says this is entirely confined to this one propo- 
sition; that it applies to nothing else. If that be true, then 
it is unnecessary to write “for the purpose of enforcing this 
act” in this bill, because it can not be greater than the act 
itself. But if it is a statute that should be here for the pur- 
pose of taking out search warrants for people who are counter- 
feiting and all that kind of thing, then they ought to limit it 
so that no search warrant could be taken out for any other 
purpose, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of opposing 
the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRA- 
HAM]. There are only a few cases where a search warrant ean 
be issued now under the laws of the United States. 

It is an anomaly that while every State in the Union has a 
law providing for the issuance of search warrants in all cases 
where such issuance would assist in the detection of crime, yet 
the United States has no general search-warrant law, but only 
a law applying to liquor in the Indian country, to supposed 
unmailable matter, and to a few other special things of that 
kind. My friend's own State of Pennsylvania has a very full 
and thorough law, and New York and the rest of the States 
have laws granting the right to issue search warrants. Why 
should not the United States have a general law, when it is 
safeguarded as this provision is carefully written and carefully 
safeguarded, for the aid of the United States in the detection 
of crime of whatever character it may be, where n search war- 
rant is necessary to detect that crime? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. WEBB. Just a question. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I wish to know if it is the 
intention of the committee to make this a general law for the 
issuance of search warrants in all cases and under all cireum- 
stances? 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to the gentleman that that is the 
intention of the committee. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. And not simply for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. WEBB. Absolutely. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Then, I certainly insist upon 
my amendment, and hope the Members of the House will see 
to it that no such vicious legislation as that, in violation of 
constitutional rights, is put upon the statute books. 

Mr. WEBB. Does my friend say it violates the Constitution? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Yes. 

Mr, WEBB. If it violates the Constitution, it can not help it 
any to confine it to the acts covered by this bill, for it would 
still violate the Constitution. I can not see why the gentleman 
should advocate a partial provision which is unconstitutional 
and oppose a complete provision. 

Here is what the Attorney General has said on this subject: 

Experience bas shown that in the enforcement of laws relating to 
nentral obligations, as well as in the enforcement of the general Fed- 
eral criminal laws, some provision for the issue of search warrants is 
imperatively poranna ri; At present the issue of search warrants is 
practically anthori only in statutes relative to customs and in- 
ternal revenue. There are also a few statutes authorizing searches in 
certain particular cases, such as introduction of liquor into Indian 
country, presence of unmailable matter, and vessels violating the Alaska 
fisheries law. In general, however, there is no provision for the 
issuance of a search warrant in the enforcement of the Federal 
criminal laws, either to recover stolen Government property or to 
seize property produced by, or used for, or devoted to a criminal use. 
It is a legitimate function of a search warrant to gain possession o 
such property, (State b. McNulty, 73 N. W.. 87; Commonwealth v. 
Pana, 2 Metec., 329; Collin v. Lean, 9 Pac., 173; In re Jackson, 96 
U. S., 727; see also 11 Atl, 767; Adams v. United States, 192 U. S.. 
598; 25 Am. & Eng. Encyl. Law, 2d ed., 146, 147.) The court in the 
Adams case said: “The right to issue a search warrant to discover 
stolen property or the means of committing crime is too long estab- 
lished to 2 8 discussion.” ; 

Such legislation seems now necessary for the detection and efficient 
punishment of Federal crimes. It seems highly illogical that State 
officials have 1 to enforce the criminal laws of the States by the 
issue of search warrants, while United States officials bave no power 
to enforce the Federal criminal laws in such manner. Effective means 
of discovering the commission of 1 mro a protection to the citizens 
of the United States from crime. perty safeguarded, there is no 

er in search warrants. The bill herewith submitted contains 
careful restrictions on an abuse of the power. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
a question? 

Mr. WEBB. A question; yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The Attorney General rec- 
ommended a great many things in connection with this bill that 
your committee turned down, did he not? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; and my friend seems to be wanting to 
turn down what the committee did. 
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Mx. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Now, I ask you whether a 
law with reference to the common offenses of society, issuing 
search warrants in cases of theft and the recovery of stolen 
property, is a proper basis for a clause that provides for “a 
full and particular description of the property or papers sought 
for, and of the place or places where the same are believed to 
be? Why are they going to search for papers and documents? 
In what class of cases? í 
Mr. WEBB. The gentleman was not present in the committee 
room when this section was framed, but the subcommittee 
worked on it, and the full committee worked on it; and we have 
confined it almost verbatim to the language of the Constitu- 
tion; and if it does comply with the constitutional provisions, 
this House ought to be willing to give the Department of 
Justice power to detect and break up crime of whatever nature 
against the United States. I can not understand any disposi- 
tion to the contrary. 
Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WEBB. For a question; yes. Eats 
Mr. TOWNER. I think the statement was made by the 
chairman of the committee that this was to be a general statute, 
applicable in all cases. I will ask the chairman to interpret 
the language in the third line of the section, in which it says 


A search warrant issued under the provisions of this title. 


Would that not limit ft to the provisions of this title? 

Mr. WEBB. Title X. That is the search-warrant title. 

Mr. TOWNER. It means only as contained in this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. I move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Frrzceratp).; Under the 
agreement all time has expired. The question is on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Weers) there were—ayes 71, noes 45. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the amendment is offered I wish 
to direct the attention of the gentleman from North Carolina 
to line 16, page 59, and to ask him whether the word orders“ 
is not grammatically incorrect, and if it should not be “ order.” 

Mr. WEBB. I think so. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorsrrap: Page 58, line 19, strike out 
all of line 19 after the word “issue” and strike out lines 20 and 21, 
and insert in lieu thereof he shall issue it forthwith.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This only eliminates some language that 
is entirely unnecessary, and which may tend to confusion, If 
the judge finds that a search warrant should issue, there can 
be no necessity of his finding further that it is in due form 
or that there is probable cause, because the first finding in- 
cludes the others; the language is superfluous. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN, Without this language in, will the commissioner 
have any jurisdiction except to pass on the form of the appli- 
cation? 

Nr. VOLSTEAD. Certainly; he must determine not only 
that it is in due form but the real merits of the application. 

Mr. MANN. I do not profess to be an expert on criminal 
law, but I should think that without the language in the law 
all the commissioner could do would be to pass upon the form 
of the application. With the language in he must pass upon 
the question of whether there is probable cause. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It seems to me that he must determine 
that there is probable cause, before he can determine that a 
warrant should issue. * 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me that without it he has to take 
the sworn statement of the applicant, if it is in proper form, 
and issue the warrant. 

Mr. BORLAND. What the gentleman wants to do is to strike 
out of line 19 the words that such warrant shall issue. And he 
wants to leave the language that if the commissioner decides 
that the application is in due form and if there is probable 
cause he shall forthwith issue the warrant. There is a repeti- 
tion of language there. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Let me call attention to the fact that in 
-the first part of the section you will find that the judge may 
summon witnesses and call for- additional affidavits. ‘This 


clearly contemplates that. he must consider the merit. beforo 
the search warrant may issue. A finding that it should issue 
must involve not only the form but the facts showing grounds 
for its issue. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman wants to provide that the 
court or the commissioner shall find two things: First, that the 
application is in due form; and, second, that there is probable 
cause. That makes redundant the words in line 19 that the 
search warrant should issue. Those words are redundant. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I will ask unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I ask to modify it by striking out, in line 19, 
the words “that the search warrant should issue.” 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection to that amendment. > 

A SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the modifi- 
ca a 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD : On page 58, Tine 19, strike out 
the words “ that the search warrant should . and.” 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Is there any objection to striking out the 
word“ further“ in line 20? It is simply surplusage. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think it makes any difference whether 
it is in or out. Mr. Speaker, I move that, on page 59, line 16, 
the s” in the word “ orders ” be stricken out, so that it will read 
“ order.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 59, line 16, strike out the letter“ s“ In the word “ orders.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

7 8 RANDALL, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 41, line 2, insert a new title as follows: . 3a. Destruction of 


food products. Section 300a. Whoever, when the United States is at 
war, shall willfully destroy 


8 therefrom, or otherwise, shall be fined 
than $10, or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both.” 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that is not germane, 

2 7000 RANDALL. Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
order 

Mr. MEEKER. I will reserve the point of order. No, Mr. 
Speaker, I will make the point of order. If somebody should 
step on an apple or throw it into the river I do not think he 
ought to be fined $10,000. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am surprised that any sane 
man should attempt to make a point of order against any 
amendment that could be offered to a bill of this kind. This 
bill embraces a great variety of subjects, such as vessels in 
ports of the United States, injuring vessels or injuring cargoes 
of vessels, interference with foreign commerce, enforcement of 
neutrality, seizure of arms, disturbance of foreign relations, 
illegal issue of passports, counterfeiting the Government seal, 
issue of search warrants, use of the mails for circulation of cer- 
tain matter, publication or communication of certain informa- 
tion, and other subjects. It is the greatest conglomeration of 
legislative subjects ever presented in a single bill. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield. I agree that 
every section of this bill is intended to help win this war. I 
have an amendment designed to help win this war. I submit to 
the Chair that any amendment which may reasonably help to 
win this war is in order. Mr. Speaker, a hundred times have 1 
heard upon this floor the assertion that the real patriot of this 
war is the man who will feed our Army and the man who will 
feed America. If the man who produces food for the people 
is a patriot and a hero, then the man who destroys that food is a 
traitor to his country. The Department of Agriculture—— 

Mr. EKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentlemen is not discussing the point of order. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am attempting to show that 
this amendment is in order upon this bill because it will assist 
along with the other legislation in the bill in winning this war. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the point of order. He is dis- 
cussing the sanity of some man who does not agree with him. 
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Mr. RANDALL. I trust, Mr. Speaker, that I may be heard 
upon this question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
will address himself to the point of order. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, quoting from a report of the 
Department of Agriculture covering an investigation made by 
Dr. Alonzo Taylor, of the University of Pennsylvania, on the 
relation of the liquor question to the grain supply, the food 
supply of the country, which I submit is a question that is 
interesting in this emergency, it shows that in 1916 $145,000,000 
of grain and other food materials were consumed in liquor 
manufacture in the United States. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I insist that the gentleman is 
not discussing the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Upon the objection of any 
Member to a discussion of the merits of an amendment, the 
point of order having been made to the amendment, the gentle- 
man must confine himself to a discussion of the point of order. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I shall endeavor to do so. I 
shall endeavor to confine myself to the subject of the food sup- 
ply of the country in the present emergency. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will suspend. 
The question to be determined is whether the particular amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California is in order as 
an amendment to this bill, and objection having been made 
several times the gentleman from California must not discuss 
further the merits of the amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. All right, Mr. Speaker, then I ask for a 
ruling, if I am not to be permitted to have any latitude what- 
ever, similar to the latitude other gentlemen in the House 
have had. I ask for a ruling. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri desire to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. MEEKER. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is entitled “A bill to 
punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neu- 
trality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to pun- 
ish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States.“ The amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from California makes the destruction of food products a crime, 
either by manufacture of them into intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes or otherwise, The Chair does not thing that 
it is germane to this bill, and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I respectfully appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
appeals from the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the House? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay that appeal on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts moves that the appeal be laid on the table. The question 
is on the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and seventy- 
nire Members present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. The question is on the motion to lay on 
the table the appeal from the decision of the Chair. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

»The question was taken; and there were—yeas 337, nays 20, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 72, as follows: 

YEAS—337. 
Carew 
Carlin 
Carter, Mass, 
Carter, Okla. 


Cary 
Chandier, Okla. 


Sune eee 
rry, Ca 
Hale er 
Dale, Vt. 
Dallinger 


Adamson 
Alexander 
Almon 
Anderson 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Austin 
Ayres 
Lankhead 
Barkley Butler 
Barnhart hi S. C. 
Bathrick yrns, Tenn. 
Bell 8 Kans. 
Black mpbell, Pa. 
Blackmon Candler, Miss. 

Cramton 


Bland 
Kantel Crisp 


Booher 
Borland Caraway Crosser 


Browning 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Burnett 


Co 
Costell lo 
Cox 


Frene 

Fuller Mass. 
Gallagher 
Gallivan 
Gard 
Gardner 
Garland 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gillett 

Glass 

Glynn 

Good 


Graham, III. 
Graham, Pa. 
Gray, Ala. 
Gray, N. J. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Gre 

Griffin 
Hadle 
Hamill 


Hamilton, Mich, McLaughlin, Pa. 


Harrison, Miss. 
Harrison, Va. 
Haskell 
Hastings 
Hawley 
Heaton 

Heflin 

Heintz 

Helm 

Hensley 


Bacon 

Blanton 
Claypool 
Connelly, Kans. 
Dill 


Bacharach 
Caldwell 
Capstick 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Church 

Collier 
Comstock 
Kooper, Ohio 


Eetopinal 
Fairchild, G. W. 
Fisher 


Flynn 


Hollin; 0! 
Hood gsworth 


Houston 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hulbert 
Hull, Iowa 
Humphreys 


ust 
Hutchinson 
Igoe 


Ireland 
Jacoway 
James 


Johnson, K 
Sonno; Wash, 


Jones, Tex, 
Juul 


Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, jowa 
Kenned edy, R 
Kiess, Pa 
Kincheloe 
Kinkaid 
Knutson 

La Follette 
LaGuardia 


McArthur 
McClintic 
McCormick 
McFadden 
McKenzie 
McKeown 
McKinle 


Nicholls, S. C. 
Nichols, Mich, 


Parker, N. J. 
Peters 


2 
Romjue 

Lose 

Rouse 

Rowe 

Rubey 

Rucker 

Russell 

Sabath 

Sanders, Ind. 

Sanders, La. 

Sanders, N.Y. 


McLaughlin, aay Tee Va. 


Madden 
Ma 
Maher 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Ma 


Miller, Minn. 
Miller, Wash. 


Scott, Iowa 
Scott, Mich. 


Sells 

Shallenberger 

Sherley 
herwood 

Shouse 

Siegel 


NAYS—20. 


Dillon 
Hamlin 
Hayden 
Hilliard 
Keating 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 


Fitzgerald 


King 
Kra 


us 
Little 
Powers 
Randall 


NOT VOTING—72. 


Fuller, z. In. 
Gandy 

Godwin, N. C. 
Griest 
Hamilton, N. X. 
A 


Helvering 
Til 
Hull, Tenn. 
Jones, Va 
Kelley, Mich. 

ettner 
Key, Ohio 
Kitchin 

Kreider 
Lee, Ga. 


1 
epage 
Longworth 
McAndrews 
McCulloch 
McLemore 
Martin, III. 


0 n 
Parker, N. Y. 


So the appeal was laid on the table. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Mr. Tarnorr with Mr. BROWNING. 
Mr. Dewar with Mr. ROWLAND. 


Mr. Eacre with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 


Stephens, Miss, 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Sterling 
Stevenson 


Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Treadway 
Van Dyke 


Watkins 
Watson, Pa, 
Watson, Va. 


White, Ohio 
Wiliams 
Wilson, III. 
Wilson, La 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wise 


Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Iowa 
Woodyard 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 
Ziblman 


Sims 
Steenerson 
‘Thomas 
Thompson 
Volstead 


Rogers 
Rowland 
Sanford 
Shackleford 
Slemp 
N 
Sm, 
Smith, Idaho 
Snyder 
Stecle 
Sterling, Pa. 
Strong 
Sullivan 
Talbott 
‘Taylor, Colo. 
Voigt 


Weaver 
Wilson, Tex. 


Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Mr. Neety with Mr. Coorer of Ohio. 
Mr. Gandy with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. 
Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. MONDELL. 
Mr. LintHicum with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. Cuurcu with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
Mr. Cottier with Mr. COMSTOCK. 

Mr. Drxon with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. EsTOPINAL with Mr. FORDNEY. 
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Mr. Steere with Mr. Grrest. 

Mr. Hervertne with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. Hutt of Tennessee with Mr. HILL. 

Mr. Jones of Virginia with Mr. MARTIN of Lousiana, 
Mr. Kerryer with Mr. Steme. 

Mr. McLemore with Mr. SLOAN. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY with Mr. Srznrrxd of Tiinois. 

Mr. Ratney with Mr. STRONG: 

Mr. SMALL with Mr. VOIGHT. 

Mr. Witson of Texas tyith Mr. Sarre of Idaho. 75 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair with Mr. Tar- 
Bort, of Maryland, and as he would have voted the same as I 
do on this proposition I desire to let my vote of aye stand. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, when Mr. LonewortH’s name 
was called I answered by mistake and voted aye for Mr, Lonc- 
Wort and I want to correct it. 

The name of Mr. Ossorne was called and he voted Aye.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
with my colleague, Mr. Ganpy.. I desire to withdraw my vote 
of aye and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Jonmnson of South Dakota was called and 
he answered “Present.” | 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present; the Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill H. R. 291. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] moves the previous question on the bill to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The questien is: Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Sixty gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the other side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
demands the other side. Those opposed to taking this vote by 
the yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After 

counting.] One hundred and ninety-two gentlemen have risen 
in the negative: Sixty is a sufficient number, and the yeas and 
nays are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 260, nays 106, 
answered present“ 3, not voting 62, as follows: 


YEAS—260. 
Adamson Crisp Gardner Johnson, Ky, 
Alexander Crosser Garner Jones, Tex. 
on Currie, Mich. Garrett, Tenn, Kehoe 
Anderson Dale, N. Y. Garrett, Tex, Kettner 
Ashbrook Dale, Vt. Gillett Kless, Pa, 
Aswell ger Glass Kincheloe 
Austin Darrow Glynn g 
Ayres Davidson il Kitchin 
Bankhead Decker Goodwin, Ark. Kraus 
Barkley. Dempsey rdon La Follette 
Barnhart Denison Gould Larsen 
Bathrick Dent Graham, III. Lazaro 
Denton Gray, Ala. Len, Cal. 
Blackmon Dickinson Gray, N. J. Lee, Ga. 
land Di Greene, Lehlbach 
uonten . oe Vt. Le r 
er xon re ver 
Borland Dominick Griffin Lobeck 
Brand Dooling Hadle: Lonergan 
Brodbeck Doolittie unn 
Browning Doremus Hamilton, Mich. McFadden 
Bruckner er a cKeown 
Brumbaugh Dunn Hard McLaughlin, Mich. 
Buchanan Dupré Harrison, Miss, Agee 
Burnett Dyer Harrison, Va, Maher 
Butler Eagan Hastings Mansfield 
Byrnes, 8. C. Ellsworth magoen apes 
Byrns, Tenn. Aston Heflin Martin, La. 
pemp bell, Pa. Emerson Heintz Mays 
her, Miss. Esch Helm Miller, Minn. 
Gannon Estopinal Helvering Miller, Wash. 
Cantrill Evans Hensley Montague 
Caraway Ferris Hicks Moores, Ind, 
Carlin ‘ess Holland Morgan 
Carter, Mass. elds ood Mott 
Carter, Okla Fitzgerald Houston Nicholls, S. C. 
Clark, Fla. lood Howard Nichols, "Mich. 
Coady ‘oss Hulbert ld field 
Collier Foster Hull, Tenn Oliver, Ala. 
Connally, Tex. Frear Humphreys Oliver, N. X. 
98 Kans. Freeman Hutchinson ney 
Copil 88 ench Igoe Overmyer 
Fuller, Mass. Jacoway Overstreet 
Cox Gard James Padgett 


1 


recorded? 


Park Russell Snook Venable 
Parker, N. J. Sabath Stafford Vinson 
eters Sanders, Ind. Steagall Volstead 
Phelan: Sanders, La. tedman Walker 
Platt Saunders, Va. Steenerson Walsh 
Polk Schall Stephens, Miss. Walton 
Pou Scott, Mi Stephens, Nebr. ard 
Scott, Pa. Sterling, Wason 
Seully Stevensou Watkins 
Rainey Sears Stiness Watson, Va. 
Raker Sells Sumners Webb 
Ramsey Shallenberger Swift Welling 
Rayburn erley Switzer ‘el 
Reavis Sherwood Taylor, Ark. Whaley 
Riordan Shouse Temple White, Ohio 
od Sims Thomas Willson, La. 
Romjue Slayden Tillman Wilson, Tex. 
ouse Small Timberlake Wingo 
Rowe Smith, 2 ‘Towner Wise 
Rubey Smith, C. B _ Treadway Young, N. Dak. 
Rucker Smith, T.F. Vare Young, Tex. 
NAYS—106. 
Anthony Graham, Pa. McArthur Sanders, N. Y. 
Bacon Green, Iowa McCormick Scott, Iowa 
Bowers Haskell McKenzie iege 
Britten Haugen McKinle Sinnott 
Browne Heaton McLaughlin, Pa. Snell 
Campbell, Kans. Hersey 3 Strong 
Cary Hill Sweet 
Chandler, Okla. Hilliard arene Tague 
Classon Huddleston Meeker Templeton 
Comstock Hull, lowa Mondell Thompson 
Cooper, W. Va Husted Mudd Tilson 
Cooper, Wis Ireland Nelson Tinkham 
ton Johnson, Wash. Nolan Van Dyke 
Curry, Cal. Juul Norton Vestal 
vis Kahn Osborne Waldow 
Dillon Kearns O’Shaunessy Watson, Pa. 
Dowell 1 Paige eeler 
Edmonds Kelly, Pa. Powers White, Me. 
Fairchild, B. L. Kennedy, 2 1 Pratt Williams 
Fairfield Kennedy, R. I. Purnell Wilson, III 
Farr Kinkaid Ramseyer Winslow 
Focht Knutson Randall 5 5 Ind. 
Francis LaGuardia Rankin Woods, lowa 
Gallagher Langley Reed Woodyard 
Gallivan Littie Robbins Zihiman 
Garland London Roberts 
Good Lundeen Rose 
ANSWE"“ED “PRESENT "—3. 
Black Johnson, S. Dak. Sisson 
NOT VOTING—62. 
Bacharach Flynn Littlepage Rowland 
Caldwell Fordney Longworth Sanford 
Capstick Fuller, III. McAndrews Shackleford 
Carew Gandy McClintic 55 
Chandler, N. . Godwin. N. C. McCulloch Sloa 
Church Griest McLemore Smith, Idaho 
Clark, Pa. Hamilton, N. Y. Martin, III. nyder 
Claypool tuh ey oon Steele 
‘looper, Ohio one Moore, Pa. Sterling, Pa. 
go Ho lingsworth Morin Sullivan 
Dewalt Jones, Va. Neely Talbott 
Dougħton Kelley, Mich. Parker, N. Y. Taylor, Coto, 
Drane Key, io Porter Voigt 
Eagle Krelder Price Weaver 
Fairchild, G. W. Lenroot Robinson 
Fisher Linthicum Rogers 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Brack (for) with Mr. McLemore (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Branton with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Carew with Mr. Grorcre W. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Craypoor with Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. FisHer with Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. McCrintic with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Mr. Jones of Virginia with Mr. Vorcr. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a 
correction. 

The SPEAKER. Is it about this vote? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is. I do not know what the 
name was that was called just before Mr. Vorsrzab's name was 
ealled, but whatever it may be I by mistake answered at the 
time it was called, and that vote should be stricken out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was Mr. Voter, of Wisconsin, Mr. 

ker, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. My own vote should stand, vot- 
ing “no,” but the other man's should be erased. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make the same 
announcement that I did on the last roll call. I voted “aye,” 


but I have a pair with the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 


TALBOTT]. If he had voted, I would vote also. 
draw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Browntrne, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. 


I wish to with- 


Mr. Speaker, how am I 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not recorded. Was the 
gentleman in the Hall, listening? , 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I was, during both roll 
calls. If I were to vote, I would vote “no,” but I am paired 
with my colleague, Mr. Ganpy, and I wish to answer “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Jounson of South Dakota, 
and he answered “ Present.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. Smita of 
Idaho] is prevented from being present to-day on account of the 
critical illness of his son. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Wess, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Hawtey, at the request of Mr. McArtrHur, for two 
weeks, on account of the serious illness of his mother in Oregon. 

To Mr. Hayes, at the request of Mr. Curry of California, in- 
definitely, on account of illness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague, Hon. Isaac SIEGEL, be permitted to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp on “ Patriotism.” 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague, Mr. SIEGEL, shall have leave to 
extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing resolutions adopted 
by 2,000 Baltimoreans in mass meeting in favor of universal 
military training. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing the resolutions 
referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Following are the resolutions referred to: 

MARYLAND LEAGUE FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Hon. FREDERICK N. ZIHLMAN, Baltimore, Md., May 1, 1917. 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: The inclosed resolution was adopted by 2,000 Baltimoreans at a 
mass meeting held last Sunday in the Academy of Music in the interest 
of universal military training. 

We earnestly request your consideration of this petition and of the 
facts set forth therein. 

Respectfully, yours, 


Guy HOLLYDAY, 
Secretary of the Meeting. 
Whereas the administration bill passed by Congress provides that upon 

the expiration of the present emergency all the military forces of 
the United States, including the Regular Army, the National Guard, 
and the additional forces provided for Dy the act, shall be discharged, 
leaving this country without any armed forces subject to immediate 
call by the Government ; and 
Whereas it is imperative for the security, liberty, and independence of 
this great Nation that a definite, permanent military policy be 
adopted, and as the General Staff of the United States Army, the 
highest military authority, states that one year of military training 
is necessary to make a soldier, and inasmuch as where there is 
privilege there is no equality before the law, no liberty, and where 
there is universal liability to service there can be no privileges: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that it is incumbent 
upon the Congress of the United States to pass an act providing for 
the military training of every physically fit youth in the land during 
times of peace, in order that the security of the country may rest 
equally and equitably upon its citizens and not upon an unjust, inade- 
quate, and undemocratic volunteer * — 
Resolved further, That the establishment of a system of universal 
obligatory military training and service is the most efficient way to 
revent the growth of a military cast whose members will claim that 
hey are entitled to special privileges because of the sacrifice which 
they make in devoting themselves to military service and the protection 
of the country, as against those who remain at home and make money, 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. _ 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. — ; 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day- it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. Is there 
objection? $ 


Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I understand that, 
the British commission is to be in the House to-morrow. At 
what hour? ? 

The SPEAKER. Twelve-thirty is the word they sent. Is 
there objeetion to the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we had up the other day the Glass 
bill, to amend the Federal reserve act. We got to the debate 
under the five-minute rule. As I understand, the gentleman 
from Virginia is very anxious to procéed to-morrow. If there 
is no objection, the gentleman from North Carolina might ask 
that that bill be considered to-morrow. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do ask that, that the bill H. R. 3673 be 
considered to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal and the 
transaction of routine business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that to-morrow, after the reading of the 
Journal and the clearing up of business on the Speaker's table, 
the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the Federal reserve act shall be 
in order. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONDON. What does the bill deal with? 

The SPEAKER. It is the bill to amend the Federal reserve 
act. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 3 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until to-morrow, Saturday, May 5, 1917, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
an estimate of appropriation for inclusion in some deficiency 
bill (H. Doc. No. 112); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Escambia River, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 113); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, submitting a 
tentative draft of a bill to provide for the payment of six 
months’ gratuity to the widows and children or dependent rela- 
tives of retired officers or enlisted men on active duty (H. Doc. 
No. 114); to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, submitting a 
tentative draft of a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to grant furloughs without pay to enlisted men of the Navy 
(H. Doc. No. 115) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, submitting a 
tentative draft of legislation to increase the pay of enlisted men 
of the Navy during the continuance of the war (H. Doc. No. 
116); to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 5 

6. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, submitting facts 
regarding the need of a proper building for the Bureau of 
Fisheries (H. Doc. No. 117); to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, submitting 
changes in certain deficiency estimates of appropriations for 
the service of the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and prior years (H. Doc. No. 118) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutious were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2337) to amend an act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” 
relative to enrollments in the Naval Reserve Force, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 40), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


1917. 
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Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1655) 
providing that the Panama Canal rules shall govern in the 
measurement of vessels for imposing tolls, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 41), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEVEx: A bill (H. R. 4188) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products; to 
the Committe on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 4189) authorizing the use of 
radio stations under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department 
for commercial purposes between the United States and Hawaii, 
Guam, ané the Philippines; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 4190) to abrogate the 
patent upon the article known as salvarsan; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 4191) exempting enlarged 
homesteads from liability for debt contracted prior to issu- 
ane of patent; te the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 4192) to authorize the re- 
furd of duties collected on field kitchens imported during the 
year 1916; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HEINTZ: A bili (H. R. 4193) to provide for the pub- 
lication and sale of patriotic stamps for voluntary use on mail 
matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 4199) to restore homestead 
rights to settlers on the Cœur d'Alene Indian Reservation; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Py Mr. CARTER oi Massachusets: A bill (H. R 4210) ap- 
provriating $500,000 for use of the Council of National De- 
fense; to the Committee on Appropriations. : 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A resolution (H. Res. 73) relating to 
certain restrictions upon American commerce with neutral 
countries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A resolution (H. Res, 74) making inquiry as 
to whether or not the manufacturers of cement are violating 
the antitrust laws or laws in restraint of trade; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, CLARK of Pennsylvania: A joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 80) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to 
enter and record the name of Roe Reisinger, alias J. Monroe 
Reisinger, late corporal, Company H, One hundred and fiftieth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, on “the Army and 
Navy medal of hongr roll,” provided by the act of Congress ap- 
proved April 27, 1916, and to furnish him with a certificate of 
service and of the act of heroism, gallantry, bravery, or in- 
trepidity for which the medal of honor was awarded, and of 
enrollment under said act, and of his right to be entitled to and 
receive the special pension therein granted; also to deliver to 
the Commissioner of Pensions a certified copy of said certificate ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Alaska, favoring repeal of certain provisions 
of the law governing election of a Delegate to the House of 
Representatives and the enactment of a law providing for a 
canvassing board in each judicial division of the Territory of 
Alaska ; to the Committee on the Territories, f 

By Mr. CARTER of ‘Massachusetts: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, favoring the regulation of 
coal and other commodities ; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 4194) for the relief of Kath- 
erine Simon; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 4195) 
granting a pension to Pierce O'Connell; to the Committee on 
Pensions. ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4196) granting a pension to Michael E. 
O'Donnell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 4197) for the relief of the heirs 
of Oscar Chrysler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 4198) granting 
a pension to Robert Patchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 4200) granting a 
Simon R. Thornton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4201) granting an increase of 
Louis H. Blake; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 4202) directing the reexamina- 
tion of the accounts of the late Peter G. S. Ten Broeck; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 4203) for the relief of 
Harry C. Bradley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 4204) granting a pension to 
Henry Braunagel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 4205) granting an increase of 
pennon to Joseph K. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SCOTT of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 4206) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas J. Trulock; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 4207) granting a pension to 
Thomas G. Lindsay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4208) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Barger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 4209) granting a pension to 
Mary Jane Frazee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 4211) for the relief of Kate 
Canniff ; to the Committee on Claims. 


pension to 


pension to 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorials of William 
Jewell College, of Liberty, Mo.; Savannah (Ga.) Federation 
of Woman's Organizations; members of the Illinois Conference 
of the Evangelical Association; and Assembly of the University 
of Oklahoma, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorials of the United Irish Societies of 
Seattle, Wash., and the United Irish Societies of the City of 
Paterson, N. J., relative to justice for the Irish nation; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 7 

Also (by request), memorial of Pennsylvania Society of the 
War of 1812, favoring universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of B. of L. E. Lodge, of Gales- 
burg, Ill., relative to putting the war tax on the rich of the 
country; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), original papers relating to claims for pen- 
sions of Rebecca Rainberger and Mary V. Rainberger; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Wisconsin Oakland Co., against 
extra tax on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. `: 

Also, petition of J. B. Heil, of Milwaukee, Wis., against any 
bill which will levy additional tax on corporatiors, etc.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., against bill relating to the exchange of bank checks, 
etc.; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of sundry business 
people of New York, favoring passage of, bill for revision of 
our postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of John C. White, of New York, and Farmers’ 
Feed Co., of New York, against bill to prohibit use of grain for 
making liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of sundry citizens of Paterson, 
N. J., favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ~ 3 

Also, memorial of Branch 87, Slovak League of America, of 
Passaic, N. J., pledging loyalty and support to the President and 
Congress; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Cigar Makers’ Union, 
No. 99, of Ottawa, III., protesting against increase of tax on 
cigars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Manufacturing Per- 
fumers’ Association of the United States, against stamp tax; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of several hundred citizens of 
Frio County, Tex., favoring bill for national prohibition as war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of I. C. Smart and 
others, in first congressional district of Vermont; urging that the 
use of grain for making alcohol be prohibited ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. f a 


By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Ohſo Dry Federa- 
tion, favoring prohibition of the liqnor traffic during the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of W. F. Applegarth, of Cam- 
bridge, Md., favoring passage of Senate bill 1867, relative to 
increasing supply of canned goods; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of O'Donovan Bros., of Baltimore, Md., against 
passage in espionage bill relative to suppression of the press; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the R. J. Ederer Co, and Phillips Bros. & Co., 
of Baltimore, Md., favoring bill providing for revision of postal 
rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of John C. Thomas, of Baltimore, Md., favoring 
the Hughes bill to create a motion-picture commission, etc.; to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Maryland Products Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
favoring regulation by Congress of food prices; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Petitions of J. O. Frost’s Sons, Towanda ; 
George C. Burns, Montrose; and Williamsport Furniture Co., 
of Williamsport, Pa., protesting against stamp tax on denatured 
alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Pittsburgh Tennis Association, Mr. 
J. E. McLain, president, indorsing the daylight saving bill as a 
war measure deserving immediate consideration and favorabie 
action; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Langley & Michaels, of San 
Francisco, Cal., against the reenactment of stamp taxes on pro- 
prietary articles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. OVERMYER: Petition of 102 qualified electors of the 

thirteenth Ohio congressional district, favoring legislation to 
provide for war expenses without resorting to sale of bonds; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 106 voters and 121 residents of the thirteenth 
Ohio congressional district, asking that no grain be used for 
the manufacture of alcoholic beverages; to the Commitiee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Sandusky (Ohio) Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly, asking a full inquiry into the conspiracy alleged in con- 
nection with the so-called San Francisco preparedness parade 
explosion ; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of Fremont (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorials of public meetings at Gibsonburg, Lindsey, 
Fremont, and Bowling Green, Ohio, favoring adoption of 
e prohibiting polygamy, etc.; to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
240 members, Trumansburg, N. V., by Rev. Edward M. Cullinan, 
pastor, favoring national prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood Bible Class of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Groton, N. Y., by Foster T. Van 
Buskirk, corresponding secretary, favoring national prohibition 
as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Ernest C. Van Kuren, ©. J. Bush, and sundry 
other citizeris of Elmira, N. Y., favoring national prohibition as 
a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rotary Club, of Elmira, N. Y., by J. Maxwell 
Beers, president, and W. H. Snyder, secretary, urging national 
prohibition as a war measure for and during the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Frances Willard Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, of Elmira, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRONG: Memorial of congregation of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Statelick, Pa., favoring national prohibi- 
tion as 2 war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: Memorial of the New Haven County 
(Conn.) Medical Association urging Congress to abolish the 
patents on salvarsan and its closely related preducts; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WARD: Memorial of agricultural mobilization day 
meeting, held at Milton, Ulster County, N. Y., regarding con- 
servation of grain and exemption of farmers from military 
service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of members of the Zion Lutheran Church, 
Cobleskill, N. X., urging that breweries and distilleries be 


closed by legislative action during the period of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition signed by hop growers, farmers, and business 
expressing opposition to the 


men of Schoharie County, N. Y., 
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enactment of any law to prohibit or restrict the manufacture 
or sale of fermented liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Methodist Church of Monticello, N. Y., 
urging immediate action upon national prohibition by Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also petition signed by George G. Honness and other resi- 
dents of Kingston, N. Y., in favor of selective conscription and 
compulsory military training and service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of a mass meeting of the people of Kingston, 
N. Y., presided over by Hon. A. T. Clearwater, president, ex- 
pressing approval of the action of the President and Congress 
in declaring war against the Imperial German Government, 
indorsing the proposal of universal military service, and a 
selectiv> draft; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Memorial of Middleton (Md.) Valley 
Grange, No. 331, protesting against use of grain in manufacture 
of alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, May 5, 1917. 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 2, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. e 


INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE OF COMMERCE 
(H. DOC. NO. 119). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of State, which will be 
inserted in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The communication is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, May 4, 1917. 
The Hon. THOMAS R MARSHA: 
Vice President of the United States. 

Sir: have the honor to advise you for the information of the 
Senate tact I am in receipt of a cable message from the American 
ambassador at Paris, dated May 2, 1917, stating that he has received 
an invitation for the Con of the United States to participate by a 
delegation in the International Parllamen Conference of mmerce, 
which will meet at Rome on May 17, under the —— of Mr. 
Tittoni, former ambassador of Italy at Paris. 

The ambassador adds that the conference is to be composed of 
delegates from both chambers of the legislative bodies of the countries 
represented and of persons ponas in industrial, commercial, and 
legal circles, and that the objeet of the conference ‘is to prepare the 
way for an eons enor i entente after the war, the governments, or the 

rliaments cipating being, however, in no way officially bound by 

—— of the conference. 
have had the honor to address a similar communication to the 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK for the information of the House of Representa- 
ves. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient aervant, 
OBERT LANSING. 
ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S. DOC. NO. 17). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Auditor for the War Department submitting an urgent 
estimate of appropriation for additional force in that depart- 
ment, $136,140, which, with the aecompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY (S. DOC, NO. 18). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to 
a resolution of February 19, 1917, certain information relative 
to the measures taken in the State of New Jersey toward 
carrying into effect a joint resolution adopted by the legislature 
of that State pledging itself to acquire and donate to the Fed- 
eral Government the right of way for an intracoastal waterway 
across the State, which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred “ the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM DRAFT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a letter from Bishop Chartrand, of Indianapolis, Ind., which 
will be inserted in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The letter is as follows: 

BisHop’s House, Indianapolis, May 3, 1917, 
To the Vice PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Your EXceLLency ; You will please pardon me for Ripe nine upon you 
just now, when I know you are much occupied. lanation of my 
telegram, please permit me to call your attention toth ‘the ollowing : 

1. Catholics, as all the wars of our country testify, have, in the 
highest as well as the lowest places of the Army ah Navy, in vast 
numbers evidenced their intense loyalty and patriotism, 


1917. 


lati the Navy is Catholic 
P oint — to 1 the border 
This is 


2. We are only 5 per cent of the po 

by 40 per cent, and among those who volunteer 
in the recent trouble with Mexico 22 per cent were Ca 
oe earns A a good showing. 2 

3. ests and nuns are willing to go as chaplains and nurses; they 
have gone in great numbers, in great numbers in all our wars; they 
are found always in the very forefront of their country’s battles, and 
many have died heroes to their duty. 

4. Priests, however, who make meng sacrifices and who have pren 
up everything to devote themselves to the spiritual welfare of the 
people, should not, in due respect for their sacred calling, be compelled 
to take up arms. 

5. One or two countries in Europe have forced them to do this; but 
this was in spite of the pleading and protest of the church by certain 
politicians, out of contempt for the church. 

Surely, the great, big, broad American Republic will recognize the 
calling and work of those who devote themselves, in season and out of 
season, to the things that are above the clamor and the confusion into 
which the unfortunate world has been cast. 

With_ cordial greetings to yourself and Mrs. Marshall, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 


olics. 


JOSEPH CHARTRAND, Bishop. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented telegrams in the nature of 
petitions from the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa., 
nnd from the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Gildford, 
Mont., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HARDWICK presented telegrams in the nature of memo- 
rials from the Standard Handle Co., Burden, Smith & Co, 
W. T. Anderson, and Charles B. Lewis, president of the Georgia 
Bankers’ Association, all of Macon, in the State of Georgia, 
remonstrating against the proposed tax on incomes and profits 
fur 1916, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Sterling, Havensville, Emporia, and Winfield, all in the State 
of Kansas, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the consumption of foodstuffs in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquor, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Ladies of the Grand Army 
of the Republic No. 1, of Topeka, Kans., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to protect military camps from vice, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. y 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Bap- 
tist Church of Hays, Kans., praying for national prohibition 
as a war mensure, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the United Baptist 
Convention of New Hampshire, praying for national prohibition 
during the period of the war, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of the Manchester Auto Garage 
Co., the Hanover Street Garage, and of A. C. Frost, of Manches- 
ter, and of the Woodbury Auto Co., of Nashua, all in the State 
of New Hampshire, remonstrating against a tax of 5 per cent 
on the wholesale price of automobiles, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Camp County, Tex., praying for the 100 per cent increase in the 
pay of private soldiers, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of the Nazarene Church of Hondo; 
the Pastors’ Association of Haskell; of sundry citizens of Cros- 
byton; of John T. Garner, president of the Farmers’ Prohibition 
League, of Winfield; and of local branch Red Cross Associa- 
tion, of Georgetown, all in the State of Texas, praying for na- 
tional prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW (S. DOC. NO. 20). 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona, from the Committee on Printing, re- 
ported the following resolution (S. Res. 55), which was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the pamphlet submitted by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WALSH] on April 10, 1917, entitled “Opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court Construing the Act to Establish an Eight-Hour 
Day for Railway Employees, Together with the Concurring and Dissent- 
ing Opinions of the Court,” be printed as a Senate document. . 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO, (S. DOC. NO. 21). 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona, from the Committee on Printing, re- 
ported the following resolution (S. Res. 56), which was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the pamphlet submitted by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Wats] on Ap 1 10, 1917, entitled Opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Case of the Utah Power & Light Co. v. The 
United States, Relating to the Eminent Domain Power of the States,” be 
printed as a Senate document. 
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ADDRESS BY CLARK W. HETHERINGTON (8S. DOC. NO. 22). 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona, from the Committee on Printing, re- 
ported the following resolution (S. Res. 57), which was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. THOMAS] on April 17, 1917, entitled “Shall Military Train- 
ing Be Giyen Our Youth?’ an address by Clark W. Hetherington, pro- 
fessor of physical education and recreation, University of Wisconsin, be 
printed as a Senate document. > 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bilis were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARDWICK: 

A bill (S. 2154) to amend an act entitled “An act approyed 
July 17, 1916, to provide for agricultural development, to 
create standard forms of investment based upon farm mort- 
gages, to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish 
a market for United States bonds, to create Government deposi- 
taries and financial agents for the United States, and for otber 
purposes“; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 2155) to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 2156) to authorize exploration for and disposition 
of potassium or sodium; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2157) granting a pension to Nellie Evans; 

A bill (S. 2158) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Shutts ; 

A bill (S. 2159) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Wheeler; and 

A bill (S. 2160) granting an increase of pension to Nathan 
Van Metre; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the committee, on page 33. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Husting ew Smith, Ga. 
Brady James Norris Smoot 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Overman Sterlin. 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Page Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Pittman Thomas 
Cummins Kellogg Poindexter Thompson 
Curtis Kendrick Pomerene Trammell 
Fernald Kenyon Reed Vardaman 
Fletcher King Robinson Wadsworth 
France Kirby Saulsbury Walsh 
Gallinger Knox > Shafroth Warren 
Gronna La Follette Sheppard Watson 
Hate McKellar Sherman eeks 
Hardwick Martin Simmons Williams 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. GOFF], 
on aceount of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] on account 
of illness in his family. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HvuGuHeEs] on account of illness. 
I will ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. LANE] on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have been requested to 
announce that the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SRIETDS] 
is absent on official business. He has a general pair with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BranpEGEE]. I desire that this 
announcement shall stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pace in the chair). Sixty 
Senators have answered to their names. There is a quorum 
present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The next amendment for consideration is in 
Chapter XI, on page 33. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 
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The Secrerary. On page 83, after line 6, the Committee on 
the Judiciary report to insert: 

Sucriox 1. A search warrant may be issued in conformity with the 
provisions of this act for the purpose of searching ang premises or 

rson to discover any property, or rs, held, secur or or 
Etended to be held, secured, or used, in violation of or in aid of a viola- 
tion of any law of the United States, or of a treaty of the United 8 
ac iner os PA obligations of the United States under the law o 
nations. 

Mr. CUMMINS obtained the floor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield to the Senator. 


ANTHRACITE COAL SUPPLY (S. DOC. NO. 19), 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, Before the discussion, begins I should 
like to ask the Chair to hand down.a report which has just been 
made by the Federal Trade Commission. I do not ask to have 
it read. I ask to have it printed and also ask that it be published 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. NELSON. What is the report about? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was going to state that this is a report 
which I deem of a good deal of importance. Last year I intro- 
duced a resolution directing the Federal Trade Commission to 


investigate the condition in anthracite coal mining by reason of | 


the great advance in the price of coal. The commission went to 
work. We ali know that during the winter there was a large 
increase in the price of anthracite coal, an increase which was 
felt all over the country. Recently there have been indications 
that there would be another increase in the price of anthracite 
coal. The Federal Trade Commission has made a particular 
investigation, and has made a report upon that investigation, 
which is now before the Senate setting forth these facts: 

First, that there is no scarcity in anthracite coal; second, 
that there was no just cause for the unreasonable advance in the 
price of anthracite coal last winter; third, that there is no just 


reason now for an advance in the price of anthracite coal; and, 


fourth, that a large part of the trouble has arisen because of 
a consumers’ panic. 

People have become panic-stricken and have sought to fortify 
themselves and increase the supplies of their coal out of season 
and unreasonably, and a part of the trouble in the marketing of 
anthracite coal, as in the marketing of food supplies and in the 


marketing of print paper, has been due to a foolish and unjusti- | 


fiable panic on the part of consumers who have sought to gather 
in unnecessary supplies. The result has been the bidding up 
of the price. This tendency has been taken advantage of by 
speculators in food, speculators in coal; and it is the purpose 
of this report to convince the country that there is no just 
cause for alarm; that the country will produce this year much 
more anthracite coal than it has ever produced before, and that 
if the consumers will be reasonable in their purchases and not 
seek to lay in six months’ supply in advance there is no reason 
to believe that there will be an undue advance in the price of 
coal, and there will be no scarcity in the supply of anthracite 
coal. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me, I ask him if 
his inquiry related only to anthracite coal? ‘The Senator knows, 
of course, that there has been an advance in all kinds of coal. 
There has been an advance in the price of lignite coal in this 
country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. My inquiry, as I remember the resolu- 
tion last year, related only to anthracite coal, for the reason 
that anthracite-coal miners were defending the advance in the 
price of coal by saying that there had been an advance in 
wages. The report now before the Senate shows the advance 
in wages only as justifies an advance of 30 cents per ton in 
the price of coal, which, however, has advanced a great deal 
more. 

Another thing that this report calls attention to is that 

tors in coal have held their coal in cars rather than 
storing it, and in that way have produced a scarcity of freight 
cars in this country, which the commission suggests is an evil 
that Congress ought to deal with—the using of cars upon the 
railroads as warehouses in which coal has been stored while 
speculators have endeavored to get the advantage in the arti- 
ficial advance in the price of coal. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? j 

Mr. HITCHOOCK. I am calling this to the attention of the 
Senate and the country at this time in the hope that the press 


associations and the newspapers will spread broadcast the 
authoritative statement of the Federal Trade Commission in 
this report that there is no scarcity in the supply of anthracite 
coal and no justification for an advance in the price. 

Furthermore, it is stated in this report that the Federal 
Trade Commission have had repeated conferences with those 
who preduce anthracite coal and have assurances from them 
that they will cooperate in preventing dealers and speculators 
from robbing the public by an unconscionable advance in the 
price of coal. 

Mr. President, I think this is a matter of a good deal of 
importance, and we can not have too much publicity of it, be- 
cause, as I say, it not only is true with regard to coal, but with 
regard to a great many other necessaries of life. This coun- 
try has been getting into a hysterical condition as to supplies, 
and hundreds of thousands of householders have been going to 
market and ‘supplying themselves with the necessaries of life 
months in advance of any need to use them. In that way they 
have contributed to produce this apparent scarcity and, I 
believe, have contributed to put up prices. I think it is time 
we started a propaganda to the contrary. ‘This great country, 
with its enormous productive energies, is able to supply the 
people with all that is needed; and it is only this panic of con- 
sumers, cooperated in also by the speculators, which is making 
a very serious unnecessary increase in the cost of living. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. -I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think there is very great 
truth in the statement just made by the Senator from Nebraska, 
but there is another element at work which has had more to do 
with the increase of prices than even those causes which the 
Senator has suggested. That is the difficulty of distributing 
the coal. To illustrate: Last summer, while I was in the coal 
regions of Ohio, I found that in many banks their books were 
filled with orders and the miners eager to work. In one locality 
particularly I was advised that the books were filed with 
orders, but the miners could only get work one day per week, 
because the employers could not get the cars necessary for dis- 
tribution. This is true with regard to foed products as well. 

A significant fact was disclosed just the day before yesterday 
in the hearings before a ee of the Interstate ‘Com- 
merce Committee on a bill giving further power to the Tnterstate 

on in the regulation of the distribution of 
ears. The public utilities commissioner of the State of Min- 
nesota testified that at the present time there were 25,000,000 
bushels of wheat which had been sold and ready for delivery 
in the State of Minnesota alone, 5,000,000 bushels to go to the 
allies and 20,060.000 bushels to go to the American millers, 
but that there was not a car in sight with which to deliver this 
vast quantity of grain. This means that in one State alone there 
was more than 1 bushel of wheat for every family in the 
United States sold and ready to be delivered and no means for 
delivery. Of course such a condition seriously disturbs normal 
market prices. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from 
Ohio will not confuse the issues. I realize that there is force 
in what he says; but the thing to get before this country now 
in concrete form—and I hope the newspapers and press assecia- 
tions will cooperate in doing so—is that we have here an authori- 
tative statement of a Government agency that has carefully in- 
vestigated the situation, and that they have found there is an 
abundant supply of anthracite coal for all needs and no warrant 
for an advance in the price. If that fact can once be thoroughly 
understood by the country, it will do much to allay this uneasi- 
ness and to put a stop to this difficulty. 

I want to say that I know of a case in which a large manu- 
facturer went to a Government official in this city a few days 
ago in an alarmed condition, saying that he was anxious about 
his supply of coke, and that he wanted at once 500 cars of coke. 
Careful inquiry was made into his affairs. and it was found that 
he had at present four months’ supply of coke on hand; in other 
words, he was in a panic, and he was making the case worse by 
endeavoring to gather in g large part of the supply that he 
might need during the next year. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I think that an authoritative 
statement such as this by a Government agency which has inves- 
tigated the situation and has reported to the country that there 
is no scarcity of anthracite coal, that the production this year 
will be far larger than it has ever before been, and that there 
is no justification for an advance in the price of that coal, but 
that there is every reason why those who purchase during the 
summer in reasonable quantities should bave the usual summer 
discount—I think it is important that that fact should get 
before the country thoroughly, in order that the people may 
know that there is no cause for uneasiness on this subject, 
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and that will do much to put an end to this panicky condition 
in this necessary of life. I believe, if it can also be applied to 
other necessaries of life, it will do very much in alleviating this 
artificial condition, which has come about through a eonsumers' 
panie and through speculators’ machinations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me on that very point, I wish to say that he certainly is doing 
a great service in calling attention te that report on the anthra- 
cite-coal situation. This very morning I ascertained from 
officials connected with a hospital in which I feel a very great 
interest in the city ef Washington that last year under con- 
tract they procured their coal at, I think, $3.50 a ton, and that 
under a new contract, which they are required to make, unless 
they purchase coal by the load, as they are doing now, it is 
going to cost them $7.90 a ton; I think that is the figure, but 
it is certainly over $7. 

Mr. HIFCHCOCK, There is no justification for that. I will 
say that F think this report shows eonclusively that the country 
has been robbed by speculators, and that thé consumers them- 
selves have contributed to it by getting into a panicky condi- 
tion, I believe that Congress ought to do something to put a 
stop to the storing of the necessaries of life in freight cars, the 
using of freight cars, which ought to be used in transportation, 
to store goods for purposes of speculation. I think some of 
these emergency bills which we have before Congress ought to 
be enlarged so as to put an end to that evil, if possible. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think that this panicky 
condition among the consumers is largely justified by the faet 
that the actual necessities of life, such as coal, are costing many 
families in this country far more than the combined incomes 
of all their members, and that therefore it is not only justified, 
but inseparable from existing conditions? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think that undoubtedly 
we have got to share with the rest of the world in the advance 
in the prices of all things that we buy. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But I believe that we have unnecessarily 
contributed to it, first, by permitting speculation. 

Mr. THOMAS. I agree with that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Take what I have stated as to cost as 
an instance, where people have bought far in advance of their 
needs. There can be no excuse for a manufacturer who has 
four months’ supply of coke on hand coming to a Government 
agency here in Washington and urging as a favor that he be 
permitted to buy additional coke, and yet that is what he is 
doing on a large scale, and what is also being done by millions 
of consumers on a small scale all over the country. 

But the point I am making is that this authoritative state- 
ment ought to be taken by the country, first, to prove that there 
is no scarcity of anthracite coal, and, second, that the people 
who are worrying about it and laying up their supplies in ad- 
vance are contributing to higher prices. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. CALDER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I yielded for the purpose of 
hearing the report, and I am becoming impatient to hear it 
read. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will not trespass on the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator consent to have the 
report read? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to have it read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask that the report be read, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Seeretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 2 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 

Washington, May 4, 19f7. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sin: By direction of the United States Senate, as expressed in reso- 
lution No. 217, Sixty-fourth Congress (Senator Hrrencock), the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has been engaged in an investigation of certain 
phases of the anthracite-coal industry. 

While that investigation was going forward a “ buying panic” devel- 
oped in the autumn of 1916 and enormous inereases in retail prices 
resulted. Continuing its general investigation, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission turned immediate attention to this condition. The commis- 
sion, being about to make its report, finds that at this present moment 
the symptoms of the former unwarranted panic are recurring and that 
oe is now imminent a repetition of the conditions obtaining last 

nter. 

These conditions, were intolerable, and the commission now, therefore, 
without waiting the transmission of its complete report en past condi- 
tions, is moved to call to the attention of the Senate the danger threat- 
eni the consumers of anthracite coal and the steps thus far taken 

upon the knowledge of the commission and within the limitations 
of its power to avert that situation, 


During the past week daily conferences have been held with anthra- 
cite ees with the officials of the United Mine Workers of America, 
pele radie jobbers, and with retailers from various parts of the 
country. 

The commission is able te say that there now exists no good reason for 
a panie in the anthracite market nor for any increase in the present 
selling price to consumers. On the contrary, the retail prices generally 
ebtaining to-day are unwarranted. 

The wage increase agreed upon on April 26, 1917, will involve an 
increased cost of 1 of between 24 and 30 cents a ton. The 
price at which leading operators have announced that they will sell will 
not exceed this increase. This price is upon anthracite on cars at the 
. th of the mine. There is no 


justification for a larger increase ta 
passed on to the consumer, an 


these mine prices will not justify 


present retail prices In many instances. 
The new w. seale with the United Mime Workers is a beneficial 
and steadying factor in the industry. The commission has received 


assurances both from responsible anthracite operators and from the 
miners’ representa siyen that this will be a year of unusually large pro- 
duction. e mine prices announced for May reflect approximately the 
wage increase of last week. The com is assured that there is no 
reason why this price should not continue for the season and be sub- 
ject to the usual summer discounts, namely, 40 cents per ton in May, 30 
cents In June, 20 cents ir July, and 10 cents in August. 

he com fon believes t the custom normally followed by the 
majority of retailers of passing the benefit of these discounts on to the 
consumer should be followed by the whole trade. 

If the publie is again so deceived as to indulge in a scramble for 
coal such as occurred last winter, the favorable situation above re- 
ported may be nullified. A demand for four months’ coal in the single 
month of May will be most deplorable. If, on the other hand, pur- 
chases are made as usual, there will be no disturbance and small chance 
for ulators to fleece the public. The best thing that can happen 
now is fcr everyone to buy as bas been his custom in former years. 
Such. normal buying spreads evenly through the summer, and will in- 
sure a steady flow of the production of the mines through the channels 
of distribution, to build ap usual supplies in tħe hands of consumers, 
and more especially to build up the normal stock piles of wholesalers 
and retailers et points far removed trom the anthracite region. Many 
of these ponn must build up their winter supply during the summer 
when water transportation is available. Tra tion will thereby 
be relieved of undue burdens and the coal will steadily distributed 
during the summer against the needs of the winter. 

5 the coal panic of the winter of 1916-17, one of the greatest 
factors in the distressing and intolerable condition was the unwar- 
ranted and indefensible practice of using coal ears for warehouses. 
Coal was held in cars by speculators while shortage of cars was alleged 
as a cause of fuel shortage. The commission calls your attention also 
to other activities of s lators in anthracite coal who perform no 
useful service in the distribution of the coal, but who insert them- 
selves as a disturbing and clogging factor upon the industry and whose 
unearned profits are often much greater than those enjoyed by either 
miner or operator or honest dealer. ‘These profits, In many instances 
more than 100 cent, were paid by the consumer, together with 
enormous bilis for car demurrage. 

Within the scope of its powers this commission will continue to 
exert every influence to avert the threatened recurrence of the econdi- 
tions obtaining in the winter of 1916-17. To this end the commission 


such 
operators that In case of local shorta being called to their attention 
by the commission the operators will relieve such local stringency 
immediately. 

The agencies which handle and distribute coal after it leaves the 
mine and before it comes into the hands of the consumer have also been 
heard to say to the commission, regis numerous rh gern ce 
that they desire and will expect only a fair and reasonable profit for 
the useful labor and service which they perf È 

The fair retail price at any place tħe price at the mouth of the 


mine, plus freight, plus the reasonable dealer's profit and cost of local 
delivery. The May price at the mine of ordinary white-ash anthracite, 
allowing for the 40 cent discount, is approximately as follows: 


So, then, anthracite-coal consumers of the United States may feel 
assured, first, that there is an adequate supply of coal; second, that 
that supply will be taken out and prepared for use in a large and con- 
stant flow during the summer menths; third, that in so far as the 
power of constant scrutiny and publicity are effective, the Federal 
Trade Commission will function; fourth, that prices at the mine will 
be reasonable and such as would not justify the average prices now 
being paid by consumers. 

As to the price ef coal to the consumer for the coming season, this 
leaves two problems for further action, either by the Congress of the 
United States or by some authority to be designated by Congress: 
First, the elimination of the element of speculation and the charging 
of an exorbitant price cr the withholding from use of this necessity 
of life; and, second. the imperative need of keeping the coal moving 
from the point of its 8 to its final destination and of pre- 
venting coal cars from ng held out ef use for the purpose of specu- 
lative storage. 
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The Federal Trade Commission will haye the honor to present to 
you at an early time a further and detalled report and recommendation 
upon the anthracite-coal industry, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Josxrn E. DAVIES, 

WILLIAM B. Col vxn, 

Jonn F. Fort, 
Commissioners, 

(Chairman William J. Harris did not sign, being in Chicago, en- 
gaged in a hearing on bituminous coal.) 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, what the commission has said 
of the anthracite coal situation is equally true of those sections 
of the country which depend upon bituminous and lignite coal 
for their supply. It is a nation-wide condition. While it is 
doubtless true that the anxiety of consumers has contributed 


to the acuteness of this situation, it is equally true that their 


‘apprehensions and their desire to safeguard the future are not 
only rational, but are the inevitable consequence of this con- 
stant rise, this unnatural rise, in the prices of all necessities of 
life, a rise which can not be explained in its present extreme 
by any other cause than by the cornering by speculators of the 
necessaries of life and by the gamblers of the produce exchanges, 
including as well food, clothing, and coal. This apprehension 
will continue so long as these prices prevail; it will grow with 
every increase; the feeling will grow in volume as the danger 
becomes more menacing. 

From the voluminous communications which I have received 
upon this subject in the last two or three days from all sorts 
and conditions of men expressing warm approval of some re- 
marks of mine in this Chamber early in the week I am inclined 
to think that we are rapidly approaching the breaking point. 
I hope not. I pray not, Mr. President. For there is no revolt 
so terrible as that which comes from lack of food, lack of cloth- 
ing, lack of coal to warm the habitation. Nothing more justi- 
fies to every thinking man those extremities of lawlessness 
which are provoked by the lack of appropriate remedy or the en- 
forcement of existing legislation to prevent these conditions 
and punish those responsible for them. The Anglo-Saxon is 
long-suffering, but do not push him over the precipice. Anne 
of Austria years ago said to Cardinal Mazarini, “My Lord 
Cardinal, the Almighty always pays. He does not pay every 
week or every month or every year, but He always pays some 
time.” I commend that profound truth to the immediate con- 
sideration of those who are cornering or speculating in the 
necessaries of life, who make long prayers and devour widows’ 
houses. The people must have food, clothing, and coal at 
decent prices or they will know why, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I believe that the report 
ought to be published as a public document and circulated. I 
believe that it has a great deal of merit in it; but there is one 
other thing which, I think, also contributes to the high price 
of coal. 

About 15 years ago the Government undertook a policy of 
withdrawing from entry coal lands upon the public domain; 
and although the Geological Survey stated that there were in 
the State of Wyoming, in public lands, 449,000,000,000 tons of 
coal, enough to supply the world for 400 years, and that there 
were 871,000,000,000 tons of coal in the public lands of Colo- 
rado, enough to supply the world for 300 years, yet, notwith- 
standing that, a policy was then adopted which was to the effect 
that these lands should be withdrawn from entry until classified. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I hate to interrupt the Sena- 
tor’s remarks by calling for the regular order, but I can not 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I shall be through in only a minute more. 
Following that there was a reclassification of these lands by 
the Government by which a very high valuation was placed upon 
the same, reaching as high as $400 and $500 an acre; and the 
result has been that practically no lands have since been taken 
up under the coal-mining laws of the United States. That has 
been one of the reasons, Mr. President, in my judgment, that has 
caused this great shortage of coal. The policy aids in the estab- 
lishment of a monopoly of those companies that own their coal 
lands. š 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the other day I introduced a 
resolution, which was adopted by the Senate, dealing with this 
very subject. I introduced it because of the protests of many 
people from all over the country and State, especially the city 
of New York. I am very glad that we have had so complete 
a report cn the resolution of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircucock] and trust it will be given the fullest publicity. I 
believe that in a measure the high price of coal is due to the 
unnecessary excitement of the people at this time, but I do in- 
sist also that it is caused in part by speculation. 

It has been the practice of the coal dealers in the larger 
cities of the East, and I assume all over the country, to begin 
the solicitation of orders for coal in the early spring. In the 
month of April they offer a reduction of 50 cents a ton, and, 
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as the report indicates, for May 40 cents, for June 30 cents, 
for July 20 cents, and for August 10 cents a ton. x 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I hate to interrupt- the 
Senator, but—— 

Mr. CALDER. I will conclude in two or three minutes. 
During the month of April of this year dealers all over New 
York began the usual process of soliciting orders. I know 
many householders who have given orders for coal expecting, 
as has been the custom heretofore, to obtain immediate delivery, 
only to be informed that while the orders were taken there 
could be no assurance when the coal could be delivered. So 
that the dealers themselves are more responsible for this 
panicky situation regarding coal than are the people. 

I do hope that this report will be given the widest publicity. 
I believe it will in a measure allay this panicky feeling; but I 
also insist, Mr. President, that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or some other function of the Government is duty bound 
to see to it that no combination of interests either between 
operators, speculators, or dealers in coal is permitted to exist, 
to the end that the people during the coming fall and winter 
may not be required to pay exorbitant prices for this product. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I modify my request So as 
to ask that this be printed as a public document and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, and that 5,000 extra 
copies be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. 


Mr. KNOX.. I ask unanimous consent that I may send to the 
desk and have read a resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection the 
resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 58), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby. 
uested to furnish the Senate with information as to the number of 
ships now in process of construction In American shipyards, or that 
are completed and undelivered, under contracts with Ait rsons, cor- 
areton; or governments other than the Government of the United 
ates. z 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of this resolution, for this reason : 
~ I have been informed, from sources that I entirely credit. 
that there are a great number of commercial vessels in process 
of construction, many of which have been practically completed 
and are ready for delivery to private corporations and persons 
residing in the United States and private corporations and per- 
sons residing in foreign countries. I notice by the press within 
the last 10 days that complete crews to man some 40 commer- 
cial vessels for citizens and corporations of foreign Govern- 
ments have recently arrived in this country for the purpose of 
receiving delivery of and taking away these vessels, 

Now, of course, everybody knows that such vessels are subject 
to requisition; and while I am not urging any action in that 
direction at this time, I think it is well.that such information 
as this resolution calls for should be received by the Senate, 
and therefore I ask unanimous consent for its present consider- 
ation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator a question. Does the Senator have any doubt 
about the advisability of making public information like that? 

Mr. KNOX. I have excluded vessels building for the United 
States. I have thought of that, and I can see no objection to 
its being made public, as to the vessels that are being con- 
structed for commercial purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washifgton. It just occurred to me, in view 
of the intensity of this submarine warfare, that information 
as to the number of merchant ships that we have under con- 
struction and that the enemy would have to meet would be very 
valuable information to the enemy. I simply suggest that to 
the Senator. > 

Mr. KNOX. I think perhaps it would be very valuable in- 
formation for us, because I am informed that there are a very 
large number of these vessels which could be utilized by the 
United States for the purpose of carrying food and other prod- 
ucts to Europe. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wonder if that information 
could be brought to the Senate in such a way as to have it 
treated as confidential or secret, so that it should not become 
public information. It occurs to me that it might be valuable 
to the enemy. 

Mr. KNOX. I will modify the resolution by inserting the 
words “if not incompatible with the public interest,“ and let 
the executive department of the Government determine that 
question. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania that this information has probably been 
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already furnished by the Shipping Board to the Secretary cf 
Commerce. 

Mr. KNOX. Is not the Shipping Board operating under the 
direction of the Secretary of Commerce? 

- Mr. HARDING. I have no knowledge of that fact. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it is an independent organi- 
‘zation. 

Mr. KNOX. I accept the suggestion, and will ask to have the 
words “the United States Shipping Board” inserted in the 
place of the words “the Secretary of Commerce.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution as ‘modified was agreed to. 


i MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House ‘had passed a bill 
(H. R. 291) to punish acts of interference with the foreign rela- 
tions, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal 
laws of the United States, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


The’ Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment on page 33. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in submitting some observa- 
tions in opposition to the chapter of the heterogeneous and con- 
glomerate measure now under consideration I am appealing to 
the same calmness of judgment in legislation which the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] so earnestly invoked in pre- 
senting the resolution which has just been read. There is quite 
as much danger of undue excitement and ‘hasty action in legis- 
Jation as there is in the conduct of the people in carrying on 
the business in which they are interested. What has been said 
inclines me to refer to certain aspects of the existing situation 
before attempting an analysis of this chapter of the bill. 

Under cover of the war the great industries of the United 
States are willfully disregarding and intentionally violating the 
antitrust laws of the country and are sweeping into their coffers 
every day profits which baffle the imagination when one at- 
tempts to measure them in the medium to which we are accus- 
tomed. I have sometimes thought—especially in view of what 
has occurred this morning—that if the departments of the Gov- 
ernment were as vigilant and energetic in enforcing the laws 
we have as they are in writing new ones, many of the evils of 
which we complain, and justly complain, could before this time 
have found a remedy. Taking advantage of the general confu- 
sion which is observable everywhere, the railway companies of 
the country are about to advance their rates to a point which 
will yield them a gross annual revenue of nearly, if not quite, 
$400,000,000 in excess of their present unparalleled income. I 
can not especially condemn the officers of the railways of the 
country, for I assume that from their point of view these addi- 
tional revenues are required; but in the smoke which surrounds 
all our undertakings just now we seem to be indifferent with 
regard to these movements which must ultimately work disaster 
to the people of the country. 

Impressed, apparently, with the pervading and prevailing 
spirit, the executive departments are making unprecedented in- 
roads upon the liberties and privileges of the people—liberties 
and privileges which I have no doubt these departments believe 
should be subordinated for the time, but which I think are essen- 
tial to the preservation of free institutions, I think they are too 
active in these respects. I am not criticizing the communication, 
under proper circumstances, between the departments and Con- 
gress. Iam not criticizing the preparation of bills by some de- 
partment of the Government and submitting them to the commit- 
tees of Congress; but I think they, too, have become hysterical. 
They are apparently filled with fear of imaginary evils, and 
they prepare and present to us a series of enactments the like 
of which never before found their way into the legislation of 
any country in the world. : 

I am quite willing to believe that these departments of the 
Government are honest in their efforts to suppress what they 
believe to be dangers and perils confronting us I am not in 
the habit of imputing bad motives to anybody unless I have 
conclusive evidence that these motives do exist. But I ven- 
ture at this moment to offer a word of counsel and advice, and 
I hope it will be received with sober thought. This Government 


is at the present moment confronted with difficulties which 
never before were presented to our organized society. Its first 
duty is, and everybody ought to admit it, to raise and equip an 
army sufficient for our defense, It is a*vast work. The prepa- 
ration of everything that goes to make up an efficient army of 
the magnitude required by our necessities is so burdensome 
upon the mind as well as upon the body that it can not be 
wondered if we are slow and somewhat ineffectual in the be- 
ginning; but we ought to give our whole thought to that mighty 
work. It will be a good while before we have the men who are 
required in camp and it will be a good deal longer before we 
have the equipment which they must have in order to become ef- 
ficient defenders of the country. 

Second, we ought to concentrate all our activities and en- 
ergies upon sweeping the submarine from the sea. There is 
room in this undertaking for all the genius and all the resources 
of the American Republic. It is a present menace, it is u con- 
stant peril which is before us, and we must deal.with it, and 
e with it successfully if this war is brought to a victorious 
end. 

I think we ought to go a little slowly in taking over the in- 
dustrial activities of the United States. These activities are 
greater than are found in any other country in the world. They 
are more varied, they are more difficult of management and di- 
rection than the activities of any other country in the world. 

While I believe in establishing certain rules of honesty and 
efficiency which we will compel cthers to obey I am slow to see 
the Government enter the fields gad the factories of the United 
States and attempt to do directly through its own agencies 
things that are now being done by the best brain, the most 
effective genius, that the world of industry has ever evolved. 

I think with regard to coal, of which we have heard this 
morning, we do not- need to take possession of the coal mines. 
We have a law now in force to prevent the very situation so 
eloquently and impressively depicted by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock]. The men who do these things, 
which are, of course, forbidden not only by the law of God 
but by the law of men as well, ought to be put into the peni- 
tentiary, and we have a law which in my judgment if vigor- 
ously enforced would accomplish that purpose. 

It may be that we ought to enact some further legislation 
with regard to the effort to extort unreasonable profits in the 
transaction of business. If we had a statute, however, which 
made it criminal for any man to demand or to receive more 
than a fair and reasonable profit in the transactions in which 
he engages, and if that law were enforced with fair diligence, 
the extortions of which the country has been full in the last 
year or two would not be repeated. 

What we ought to do with regard to the business of the 
country is to declare the principles upon which it shall be con- 
ducted and allow the men who are accustomed to do the busi- 
ness to continue to do it. If they offend against the law, then 
punish them as they deserve to be punished ; but I fear—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I fear the entrance by the Government 
upon the management of all the industries of the Nation. I 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am very largely in sympathy with what the 
Senator from Iowa has been saying, but it is a difficult problem 
to determine what is extortion, whether it covers a term of 
years or one year. I wish to ask the Senator this hypothetical 
question; Suppose the owner of a coal mine had been operat- 
ing it for 10 years and from the product of it he had not made 
any money, but the prices under present conditions were such 
that he would make 25 or 30 per cent on his investment, would 
‘the Senator consider that to be extortion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would not. But the incident, of course, 
to which the Senator refers never could arise. 

Mr. WEEKS. It has arisen. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; it has not arisen, and it can not arise; 
and I will tell the Senator from Massachusetts why. 

Somebody has been making a profit on coal for the last 10 

years, and if the company which has been making the profit 
should be confined to a fair profit there is no danger that the 
company which has been doing business without a, profit could 
sell its output at more than the price fixed ‘by its competitors, 
So while I answer the question very frankly, I am quite sure 
that there are no instances, or very few, at least, in which any 
seller could justify a profit of 25 or 30 per cent. 
Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator has time ever to investigate 
‘the question and does investigate it he will find there are a very 
large number of such instances in the soft coal trade. I am not 
spenking of anthracite coal. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I have not investigated the particular in- 
stances. If in the instance referred to by the Senator from 
Massachusetts he should sell his coal in competition with others 
at a profit of 25 or 30 per cent to make up the losses of the 
past 10 years, I do not regard that as morally wrong. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. The surprising thing about all these reports 
is that they do not give information on the vital points. I 
should like to know how much it costs to put a ton of coal on 
board a car, how much the railroads get for carrying it, and 
what the retailers get. I have never yet been able to ascertain 
that. There is nothing in this report about it. I have a sus- 
picion that the retailers get a bigger profit than either the 
miners or the railroads; but we have no data on it. 

Mr. WEEKS. In the last 10 years, practically speaking, it 
has cost more to transport a ton of coal from the West Virginia 
coal mines to the seaboard than the gross price averaged to the 
miner. 7 - 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt of that, Mr. President. I 
do not undertake to say what the proper rate on coal is for any 
given distance. There has been an increase in the cost of pro- 
ducing coal at the mines, for I assume that the compensation of 
miners has increased in harmony with the general advance of 
wages. But in our country soft coal reaches the car in which 
it is to be transported at a cost not to exceed $1.15 a ton, pos- 
sibly $1.25 a ton in some particular locality, and all the rest of 
the ultimate charge is the cost of transportation and the profit 
to the middle men. 

But I did not intend to enter, Mr. President, into a discus- 
sion of the profits which are enjoyed by the various enterprises 
of the country. I only say that it is my judgment that instead 
of the Government attempting to manage for itself and to dis- 
possess those who are now in control and undertake the direc- 
tion of these great enterprises the Government ought to be con- 
tent in imposing. certain rules of honesty and morality and 
decency upon those who own and conduct the property and de- 
pend for the outcome upon the enforcement of those rules. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr, SHERMAN. While the Senator is on that branch of the 
discussion, what would he think the Government could do on 
patented articles in which the inventor has the exclusive right, 
and to which he devoted, say, 20 or 25 years before he had 
perfected his invention and had it put on the market? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is a very difficult thing to control, but 
fortunately there are not many of the necessities of life con- 
trolled by a patent. 

Mr. SHERMAN, How about the telephone? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are no patents on telephones, they 
have all expired; that is, all the essential patents expired 
years ago. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There was a time within the lifetime of the 
patent when the inquiry would apply. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘That is very pertinent. r 

Mr. SHERMAN. When the only telephone practically in our 
offices was covered by the original patent. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I am speaking, of course, Mr. President, of 
the great necessities of life, the scarcity of which we deplore, 
and the prices of which are in many cases beyond the reach of 
the common, ordinary citizen. 

I beg pardon for this diversion, I come now to the chapter 
which is before us. 

Mr. President, the words “search and seizure” have an 
ominous sound in the ears of American freemen. I am but 
mentioning familiar history when I say that the Revolution be- 
gan in 1761 with the immortal attack made by James Otis upon 
the writs of assistance with which England was harrowing the 
patriots of Massachusetts. I but remind you of a mountain 
peak in history when I say that the abuse of the search war- 
rant or seizure or writ of assistance furnished Thomas Jefferson 
the most terriffic indictment found in the Declaration of Inde- 
pedence, and it ultimately became the basis of the fourth 
amendment to the Constitution. 

In view of these facts—and they are very important and I 
think ought to be interesting facts—is it any wonder that the 
people of this time should consider with very great care a pro- 
posal to exfend the operation of the search warrant far beyond 
the limits ever defined by any country in the world. I am now 
speaking, of course, of times of peace, and I am also speaking 
of free countries. I do not know what Russia did with her 
search warrants; I do not know what Germany has done with 
search warrants; I do not know what Great Britain has done 
in the last few months with search warrants; but I know what 
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Great Britain did with search warrants in the days from which 
we draw our inspiration. I know the lesson she taught in the 
time when she was holding up for the whole world an example 
of liberty. . 

For 128 years the United States has passed along her way 
among the nations of the earth without any legislation of this 
character, and her history has not only been a source of gratifica- 
tion to every lover of freedom, to every lover of individual privi- 
lege and immunity from espionage and from the interference of 
Government, but it has been a history of which every citizen of 
the land is so proud that he is willing to fight for the Gemocracy 
established by our forefathers. The question is whether we are 
willing to surrender it on the floor of the Senate. 

I am going now to read the first section of this chapter. First, 
let mé say, however, that we have this process in the laws, of 
the United States. We have authorized search warrants to seize 
smuggled goods that were sought to be imported into this coun- 
try without the observance of the customs laws. We have a 
search-warrant law respecting the seizure of counterfeiting tools 
and of property that is used for the violation of the law in that 
respect. We have a search-warrant law relating to some phases 
of the liquor traffic, especially with the Indians, I believe, and 
there are two or three other instances of that kind, Those are 
all the search-warrant laws which we have at the present mo- 
ment. We have lived for 128 years in prosperity and in safety 
and in progress without giving to the Government the right upon 
mere suspicion to search not only the premises but the persons 
of all our people for property and papers relating to the subjects 
I am about now to -aention, i 

Section 1 is as follows: $ 
* SECTION 1. A search warrant may be issued in conformity with the 


provisions of this act for thè purpose of searching any premises or 
son to discover any property, or papers, held, secured, or used, or 


ntended to be held, secured, or used, in violation of or in aid of a 


violation of any law of the United States— 


So far I have quoted from the section. I now add, any law 
of the United States, whether civil or criminal; any law of the 
United States, whether it attaches simply the remedy of damages 
for a wrongful act, or whether it attaches a penalty in the form 
of a forfeiture, a fine, or imprisonment. I am not prepared to say 
that there is no parallel for a provision of this sort in the law 
of any State in the Union; I only say that I am not familiar 
with a statute of that kind anywhere, and I know that among 
the great nations of the earth with free institutions there never 
has been a law of that character. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am greatly interested in what the Senator 
is saying, and I desire to ask would not that power, if put in 
the form of law, enable a United States marshal to search a 
man's business office? * 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. And he could take private papers, involving 
titles to property or securities of any kind that are current on 
the market, such as stocks, bonds, and mortgages? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is there any remedy against the invasion 
of private business under such a provision? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is none whatever, except, after there 
is a hearing, such papers may be returned. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But they may be impounded indefinitely 
pending the hearing? 

Mr, CUMMINS. Certainly. There is, however, this limita- 
tion—I do not want to be misunderstood—it must be alleged 
before the judge or the commissioner—and any United States 
commissioner can issue this warrant under the terms of the 
proposed statute—— 

Mr. SHERMAN, I am assuming that the formalities required 
by the provisions of the bill shall have been complied with amt 
a search warrant issued in the usual form, but enlarging the 
ordinary-search warrant that now may be taken out for search- 
ing to recover stolen property with the well-known limitations 
that are on search warrants £ 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But under the enlargement in the bill would 
there be any limitation on it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There would be none. Every lawyer knows 
that ordinarily, no matter what may be the terms of the statutes 
of the various States, the search warrant has, in the main, 
been used for the purpose of discovering and reclaiming stolen 
property. It has been extended to the execution of certain 
other laws, notably to the liquor laws of the States, but it has 
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been recognized everywhere as the efficient and the proper 
remedy for uncovering and reclaiming stolen property. -` 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President er 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. i 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Iowa, of course, knows 
that under the English common law and the statutes of all of 
our States the service of a search warrant is expressly limited 
to the daytime, and for the most obvious reasons, which are 
essential to the protection of the individual. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that, in addition to the criticisms which he 
has made, section 3, on page 35, authorizes the service of such 
warrant in the nighttime, as well as in the daytime, when the 
affiant is positive that the property is on the person or in the 
place to be searched. The Senator will notice in this case that 
search warrants may issue not only for the search of structures 
but of the person, and in the nighttime, provided the appropriate 
affidavit is made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I intended to call attention to that a little 
later when I came to consider the details that arise in the ad- 
ministration of the proposed law. I am very glad, however, the 
Senator from Colorado has mentioned that particular danger 
or hardship. I repeat, that all that is necessary, in order to 
warrant the officer in serving the process in the nighttime and 
upon the person, is that the informant be positive with regard 
to the one fact which the Senator from Colorado has su; 

I hope you will not become indignant about what I have 
already said, for it is merely a little step toward the enormity 
to follow. I read again from the section: 

Any property or papers held, secured, or used, or intended to be held, 
secured, or used, in violation of or in aid of a violation of * *.* a 
treaty of the United States— < 

Mr. President, this country sometimes enters into agreements 
with other countries and they are called treaties. They ordi- 
narily create obligations upon the part of our country and 
reciprocal obligations upon the part of the country with which 
we are dealing. Ordinarily they do not entail any obligation 
upon the individual citizen. I can not now recall a single instance 
in which any treaty of the United States has imposed upon a 
citizen an obligation. There may be such treaties; I will not 
say that there are not; but I can not at this moment recall any 
one of that character. So this search warrant goes to any per- 
son or to any premises to discover any paper or any property 
that may be used or held or which may be intended to be used 
or held in violation by the United States of any treaty. 

When we remember the wide difference of opinion that exists 
with regard to treaties and their interpretation, their con- 
struction; when we remember what variety of judgment there 
is with respect to the obligations which a treaty puts upon 
the country, is it not monstrous to suggest that a search war- 
rant may issue and the person of any citizen may be taken if 
it is alleged that he has any paper that has or may be used 
in violation of the treaty, and the paper itself may be removed 
from his possession and delivered to an officer of the Govern- 
ment? I venture to say that the extension of the search war- 
rant to that degree has never before been attempted; at least, 
if it has been so attempted, I am not familiar with it. 

What I have said, however, is still but an insignificant and 
trivial thing compared with what I am about to say. Reading 
again— 72 

To discover any property or papers held, secured, or used, or in- 
tended to be held, secured, or used, in violation of or in aid of a vio- 
lation of of law of the United States, or of a treaty of the United 
States, or of the rights or obligations of the United States under the 
law of nations. 

What is “the law of nations”? Who interprets it? Who 
construes it? Who is to decide what the rights and the obli- 
gations of the United States may be under the law of nations? 
If I have a paper in my possession which I intend to use as a 
part of an effort to sustain a certain proposal with respect to 
the rights and obligations of the United States under the law 
of nations, is it tolerable that a provost "marshal can take my 
person, search it, and, discovering, may take that paper be- 
cause it is not in harmony with the view which the then ad- 
ministration may take with regard to the rights and obliga- 
tions of the United States under the law of nations? If I 
have a printing press which I intend to use as one of the instru- 
mentalities for the publication of certain doctrines respecting 
the rights and obligations of the United States under the law 
of nations, and the Attorney General believes that those doc- 
trines are not in harmony with the best interests of the coun- 
try, are we to authorize his agent to come to my premises and 
take the printing press in order to prevent the publication and 
dissemination of my views concening the law of nations and 
our rights and obligations under it? z 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, if it will not interrupt 
the Senator 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). 
ee Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mon 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have been reading section 7 of this 
chapter, and I have been wondering whether, in the view of 
the Senator, the provisions of section 7 modify the provisions 
of section 1 and limit the scope of the operation of the search 
warrant? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not in any way. I think the thought under- 
lying section 7 was that it was necessary to make an act crimi- 
nal in order to attach the search-warrant privilege to it; but, 
in the first place, that is not accurate; and, in the second place, 
section 7 does not cover the whole ground covered by section 
1, nor is it really in any way related to it; that is, section 1 
would, in my judgment, operate independently of section 7. 
But that would make no difference. That would simply in- 
tensify the objection. I will come to section 7 directly; but in 
view of the question put by the Senator from Vermont, I only 
say that it is a section in which it is attempted to make one 
a criminal if he has in his possession any paper or property 
which is used—not intended to be used, but used—in violation 
of the law of nations. I do not believe the Senator from Ver- 
mont would insist that any court would ever hold a statute valid 
which would attempt to make one a criminal on account of the 
views which he entertains upon the law of nations and upon the 
rights and obligations of the United States growing out of the 
law of nations. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. No, Mr. President; my only thought 
was that stated in the form of a suggestion to the Senator that 
possibly the provisions of section 7, which define the offense, 
modify the provisions of section 1. To make what I have 
in mind clear, I will read the provision, which is as follows: 

Sec. 7. Whoever shall 333 and willfully hold, secure, or use 
any. property or Be oi in violation of, or in aid of the violation of, 
any law of the United States, or of any treaty of the United States, 
or of the rights or obligations of the United States under the law 
of nations, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both, in the discretion of the co 

The purpose of that section seems to be to define the offense 
with which the person is charged who is sought to be reached 
under the provisions of section 1 through a search warrant. 
Whoever drafted the bill, I think, had that thought in mind; 
and I wanted to know what the Senator’s view of it was. That 
was all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; as I remember it—and I am now speak- 
ing of what occurred before the Judiciary Committee, and I 
do not know whether I ought to do so or not—but I think 
it was urged there by some one that the search warrant could 
be used only as an aid to the enforcement of a criminal law, 
of a penal law; and whoever drew section 7 prepared it, I be- 
lieve, in order to meet that objection. I remember that the 
Member who offered it stated at the time that he was not at all 
convineed of the necessity of section 7, but he did it to cover 
that objection. I do not think that it limits, in any way what- 
ever, section 1. If the objection to which I have just referred 
were a valid one, it might sustain section 1 in certain respects. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, if the Senator please—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator from Vermont will excuse 
me, and with the permission of the Senator from Iowa, I 
desire to state that I understood the committee allowed the 
search warrant to issue where there was a violation of law. 
There was no law furnishing violations of international law, 
and therefore we made such an act a crime, so as to bring it 
within these provisions. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood that was the reason, but, of 
course, it does not limit section 1 in any way at all, because 
section 1 declares when a search warrant may be issued and 
what it may be used to accomplish. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, section 1 and section 7, 
being printed in italics, it appears that they are amendments 
recommended to the original draft of the bill. They were in- 
tended, as I think, by whoever drew them, to be construed 
together. i 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Vermont must remember 
the general course of the proposed statute through the com- 
mittee. While I agree these are amendments in form now 
presented by the committee and approved by the committee, 
I can not quite accept the understanding of the Senator from 
Vermont with regard to the connection of the two, although 
my conclusions wouid be the same, because I think it is just 
as inhuman and as outrageous to attempt to make a crime of a 
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difference with regard to the law of nations, as it is to issue 
a search warrant for evidence with which to convict the person 
who is accused of that crime. It must be remembered that this 
chapter does not require that the person to be searched shall 
be accused of any crime. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator is mis- 
taken about that. Does there not have to be a violation of the 
law, and can a search warrant be obtained unless it is stated 
in the application that a law has been violated? I understand 
that that has to be stated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will read further, he will 
see that it is set out. 

Mr. CUMMINS (reading)— 

A search warrant may be issued in conformity * the 8 of 
this act for the purpose <3 searching any -s — bod 5 
pot poo En apy Bi fare ope tow of er in aid of a violation of any law pe 
the. United States, or of a treaty of the United States, or of the rights 
or obligations of the United States under the law of nations. 

The person who is in possession of the property may not be 
the violator at all. 


Mr, OVERMAN. Here is subsection 2, which says: 


The facts upon which his know or the grounds of his belief, if 
his application be based upon belief, at a violation of the rights or 
obligations of the United States under the law of nations, or trea’ 
ob tion, or statute of the United States as in this chapter provid 
has been, is being, or is intended to be accomplished. 

There must be an allegation somewhere. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. I think there is no difference 
between the Senator from North Carolina and myself. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I misunderstood the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What I said was that the person from whom 
the property or the papers were to be taken, or the person to 
be searched, might not be the person who was accused of a 
violation of the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, Mr. President, in the case of Boy-Ed 
and these conspirators over here, where they had deposited 
these papers which showed their guilt in somebody's house, it 
so happened that the agents of the Government went and broke 
in and got them without law. They were obliged to do it. 
They had no law for it, but this makes it a law. They went in 
and searched the premises and found those papers in a man’s 
house. Would the Senator have us do that? Where we know 
that there is going on a conspiracy against this Government to 
violate the neutrality laws, and the conspirators deposit papers 
which show their guilt with some one else, ought we not to be 
able to go in there without force? Ought there not to be some 
law to allow us to go in there? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the case this provides for. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; that is the trouble. This is simply 
another illustration of the process that has been going on here 
for the last four years, accelerated and emphasized in the last 
two years. A defect is discovered in the law, and it is suggested 
that we ought to remedy the defect. Everybody would be in 
favor of remedying the defect; but instead of limiting the 
amendment of the law to the case which has been discovered, 
to the defect which has become known, the law is made so broad 
and ensive that it reaches infinitely beyond the field in 
which legislation is necessary. I agree that the search warrant 
might properly be used in the case suggested by the Senator 
from North Carolina; but when we want to strengthen the 
law in such a case as that, if there is such a case, is it necessary 
to authorize a search warrant to seize the Senator from North 
Carolina and take from his pockets a paper which he may be 
intending to use as an argument in respect to our rights and 
obligations under the law of nations? That is just what is pro- 
posed in this statute. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that that objection, as he knows, was made in 
our committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And an appeal was made to the committee, 
and the committee appointed a subcommittee—it is a right 
interesting story—to carry out the Senator’s idea. That very 
able subcommittee went out and tried to prepare a substitute, 
and when they came to do it they found that this was better 
than the substitute. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is hardly fair 40 oppose 
some of the vagaries of the Judiciary Committee to the argu- 
ment that I am now attempting to make. I have high regard 
for every member of that committee; but the fact that there 
was a subcommittee appointed, and that it brought in a differ- 
ent chapter, and that it was rejected and this was accepted in 
its stead is really no answer to the argument I am making. 


Mr..OVERMAN, Not a bit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Generally speaking, I may say here and now 
that 1 think the work of that subcommittee was admirable; and 
if it had not been for two or three very serious blemishes— 
that is, from my standpoint—which I think might easily have 
been removed, I would have favored it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The reason I mentioned this, if the Senator 
pleases, was that if the Senator could—I do not know whether 
it can be done or not—get up an amendment that would enable 
us to do what we want to do, and limit it to what the Senator 
wants to do, I would accept it; but that is one of the hardest 
things I have ever tried to do. I do not know; the Senator 
may have an amendment. He is very wise, and the suggestions 
that he made to the committee impressed the committee very 
much; but when we tried it we found it exceedingly difficult. 

Mr. "WATSON, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think I ought to yield first to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. He has been on his feet two 
or three times. 
aoa WATSON. I beg pardon; I did not know that he had 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield to the Senator from Indiana 
immediately thereafter. 

ri WATSON. That is all right. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I simply desired to ask whether the Senator 
had framed an amendment to cover the specific case that the 
chairman of the committee says is all he desires to cover? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not. I have not attempted to pre- 
pare any amendment to this chapter. It can not be amended. 

I think that a substitute could be prepared, but I have had 
such ill success in making my views upon this subject meet the 
* of the Judiciary Committee that I did not try it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understood the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to say that all he desired was a provision to cover the par- 
ticular case ee and that he would be glad to accept such 
an amendment, and I wondered whether any amendment had 
been prepared. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would be perfectly willing to see the law 
amended, or rather to see an addition to our present law that 
would embrace all such cases; but that has not really been the 
effort of those who drew this law—to make it reach just such 
cases as that, and no more. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understood the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to say that that would be satisfactory to him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not so understand him. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said that if the Senator could frame an 
amendment that would cover that particular case, as to the 
person, I would accept it. 5 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from North Carolina will say 
that, after a conference with the Senator from Minnesota I 
will attempt it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should be glad to have it. I know it has 
been tried a half dozen times, and when you get into deep water 
the only way to do is to make it general. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I now yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I simply wanted to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. Inasmuch as he had made the ob- 
sérvation that all he really wanted to do was to provide a remedy 
for the situation he describes, I wanted to ask him whether that 
was not at least a covert admission on his part that the provi- 
sions of the pending bill are too comprehensive? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it is not. I said the committee tried to 
frame something which would cover that case, and nobody yet 
has been able to do it, so far as I can see. 

Mr. WATSON. And if this case were covered, the Senator 
would not then insist upon the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. OVE . Why, certainly. It is only one phase of the 
matter that the Senator is talking about; and I admit the force 
of his suggestion as to that particular phase of it. The Senator 
did not understand me to say that I was not in favor of the search- 
warrant bill. My statement was only as to that particular 
phase. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If we are permitted to disclose what occurred 
in the Judiciary Committee, I venture to remind the Senator 
from North Carolina that the Assistant Attorney General who 
had the matter in charge, and who is a very excellent lawyer, 
said that the effort to authorize the issuance of a search war- 
rant under the law of nations was inadvisable and unnecessary. 
I think the Senator from North Carolina will agree to that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree, but I understood the Senator to 
say under the present law, unless we made it a crime, as we 
have done. I may have misunderstood. We went on to make 
it a crime in consequence of what he said to us. He said that 
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unless we made it a crime, it would be inadvisable to do it; but 
we have made it a crime to violate the law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not so understand it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I may have misunderstood. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. WALSH. Ordinarily I am not troubled in the least to 
follow the course of any argument which the Senator from Iowa 
makes upon the floor. We do not always agree, but I find no 
difficulty ordinarily in getting his point of view and following 
the course of his argument; but I must confess that I am 
utterly unable to comprehend—and I should like the attention 
of the lawyers upon the floor—how the Senator reaches the con- 
clusion that if he had a printing press in his possession, and was 
printing from that printing press some matter expressing his 
views concerning the rights or obligations of the United States 
under the laws of nations, that printing press would be sub- 
ject to seizure. Likewise, I find it utterly impossible to under- 
stand how he reaches the conclusion that if he has in his breast 
pocket a paper which he intends to use in connection with an 
argument which he makes touching the rights and obligations 
of the United States under the law, it would be subject to 
seizure. Of course, I can conceive that some lawless Attorney 
General might want to seize it, and I likewise recognize that 
some idiot of a magistrate or a judge might possibly issue a 
search warrant. .We can not help that. We can not talk about 
that. We must talk about the law. The law, if this bill is 
enacted into law, says that if the property which is to be 
seized is to be used in violation of a law of the United States, 
or if that property is to be used in violation of the rights or 
obligations of the United States under the law of nations, it is 
subject to seizure. Let me remark, and let me recall to the 
attention of the Senator from Iowa the fact, that the particular 
thing which was in mind was something about like this: 

Here is some one who has accumulated a lot of arms in this 
country, to be utilized in carrying on unlawful warfare against 
some other country. The statute was intended to permit the 
seizure of those arms. Now, I speak of that as being the evil 
to be remedied; but I ask the Senator from Iowa whether he 
proposes to assert before this body of lawyers that in his judg- 
ment, if he had a printing press in his possession, and was print- 
ing on that printing press matter expressive of his views con- 
cerning the rights and obligations of the United States under 
the laws of nations, it would be subject to seizure under this 
law? I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think the statute would stand for 
a moment before any court; but if it did stand 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; I am not asking the Senator 
whether, in his view, it would be constitutional if it did so pro- 
vide. I am asking if he seriously desires to have it understood 
that in terms this statute would authorize the seizure of that 
printing press? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think so. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, but how? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can easily point out how. I tried to do it. 

me WALSH. I should be glad to hear the Senator on that 
point. 

Mr. CUMMINS, The statute says that a search warrant 
may be issued if any person has any property or papers in- 
tended to be used in violation of the rights or obligations of the 
United States under the law of nations. Now, I assume that 
means to be used for the purpose of overturning a right or re- 
pudiating an obligation. What does it mean when it says this 
may be done if the property or paper is to be used in viola- 
tion of the rights of the United States? What are the rights 
of the United States under the law of nations in a particular 
case? They are matters upon which men differ widely. Where 
is the standard of right? 

Mr. WALSH. Why, Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I use any property—a printing press or 
any other kind of property—as an instrumentality to over- 
throw the rights of the United States under the law of nations, 
I have exposed myself to the operation of the search warrant 
under this section. : 

Mr. WALSH. I must express my astonishment at the view 
expressed by the Senator from Iowa, good lawyer as he is; 
but it does occur to me that you could scarcely describe the 
printing press as a deadly weapon if it was used in the way I 
have described. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Sometimes it is very deadly. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, of course, figuratively speaking. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But this statute is not limited to deadly 
weapons. It is not limited to weapons of any kind. 

Mr. WALSH. No; but it is not used in violating a right of 
the United States. 


a CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not URA in violating an obligation of the 
United States. 

S. If we had a criminal statute which defined 
the rights of the United States, and said that anyone who 
violated the statute should be subject to a search warrant, the 
case would be very different; but we have said that the search 
warrant shall go not only when a law of the United States is 
violated, but whenever a right of the United States under the 
law of nations is violated. 

Mr. WALSH. And against the property used in the violation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The property or papers or whatever is used 
or intended to be used in the violation. 

But, Mr. President, after having shown what section 1 pro- 
vides, which I think is anomalous in the whole history of this 
Nation, I now come to another part of the bill, which is in the 
last degree objectionable, and I can not understand how lawyers 
anywhere defend it. It is found on page 36. I read from section 
4, beginning with line 6: 

And the person making such seizure— 

That is, the seizure of the property or papers. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What line is that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I withdraw that. I shall have to begin fur- 
ther back. I read the entire 1 ~ 


Sec. 4. Whenever any proper 2 shall be seized ani detained 
on a search warrant issued un As oF ad payee of this chapter, the 
owner or claimant thereof may forthwith file with the judge or com- 
missioner issuing said warrant, his petition setting out his title or claim 
of ownership to, or right to the custody of suc propeny or papers, 
and any other facts legally tending to require restoration of the prop- 
erty or papers to the claimant; whereupon such judge or commissioner, 
after due notice, not exceeding five days, to the United States attorney 
for the district and the person making such seizure shall proceed to 
speedily hear and determine the case, and order the property or papers 
restored to the owner or claimant, or shall order the same retained in 
the custody of the person seizing them to be used as evidence in any 
case or proceeding, civil or criminal, in which the United States may 
be interested, or to be otherwise disposed of according to law. 


Mr. President, I do not intend to confuse that issue by any 
inadequate words of my own. I shall content myself with a 
reference to an opinion rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States which is still the law of the land and to which 
Congress should pay some respect. It is the case of Boyd against 
The United States, in One hundred and sixteenth United States 
Reports, page 616. I intend to read it at some length, because 
I want the Recorp to show what we have believed the law to be 
on this subject. 

Mr. WATSON. When was the case decided? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was decided in 1885. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator if he is 


‘directing his remarks to the point that it would permit the 


person seizing the papers to keep them in his custody and use 
them in court? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am reading the report to show what the 
Supreme Court thinks the fourth amendment to the Consti- 
tution and what also the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
means with regard to search and seizure and the use of the 
things seized as evidence against the person from whom they 
were seized. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator kindly give the citation 
again? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am considering now Boyd against The 
United States, in One hundred and sixteenth United States, page 
616. This was a suit brought under a penal statute of the 
United States for the forfeiture of goods which it was alleged 
had been undervalued and brought into the country in violation 
of the customs law. I pass over the statement of the case, 
because it is not material to the point I have in mind. Justice 
Bradley delivered the opinion, I must state these facts. The 
court ordered the production of certain books and papers on 
the part of the defendant, and under the statute as it was at 
that time if the defendant failed to produce the books and papers 
under the order the matter charged by the prosecution to be in 
the books or papers, or that would be shown by the books and 
papers, was be taken as confessed. I read, beginning on page 
621: 


The clauses of the Constitution to which it is contended that these 
laws 


Namely, the one that I have just mentioned 
are repugnant are the fourth and fifth amendments. The fourth de- 
clares— 

Then quoting— 


“ the BS a of the propie to be secure in their 

and effects agains nreasonable searches and seizures shall not be 

violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, sup- 

5 by oath or affirmation, and 5 . the place to 
searched and the persons or things to be se 


I may say in passing that this act wee hot require any such 
description as is provided for in the Constitution. 


rsons, houses, papers, 
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The eh article, amongst other things, declares that no m 
compelled in any eriminal case against him- 


+ sag to be a witness 
se! 

But, in z to the-fourth amendment, it is contended what- 
ever might have been alle: against the. ‘constitutionality of the acts 
of 1863 and 1887, that of 1874, under which the order in present 
case was is free from constitutional ob on, because it does not 


5 


I read the coneluding 3 of that part of the opinion: 

It is our opinion, therefore, that a 9 uction of a man’s 
3 papers to establish a criminal charge a or to forfeit 

property, !s within the scope of the fourth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, in all cases in which a search and seizure would be, because 
it is a materint ingredient and effects the sole object and purpose of 
search and seizure. 

I have read so much because I wanted to make it clear that 
this opinion is an opinion upon the validity of search warrants. 
You will observe that the distinguished judge declared that this 
order, under the law, was the equivalent of a search warrant 
and must be judged by the principles which control and deter- 
mine that process of the court. I read again: 

The principal question, however, remains to be considered: Is a 


search and seizure, har what ts is equivalent thereto, a comp ulsory pä 
duction of a man’s priva ioe cones to be used in evidence S aina 


in a proc to Rortelt ty for alleged fraud against he 
revenue la such a ng oN such a purpose an unreasonable 
search and seizure bag e meaning of the 3 amendment of 


the Constitution, or is it a bat How rence It is contended 
by the counsel for the Government that Me is a a egitin mate 8 
sanctioned by long usage and the authority of 0 
doubt long usage, esced in by the courts, goes a long — to prove 
that there is some p sca maga erm a for it in the law or in 
the historicat facts which have iny cular construction of 
the law favorable to such usage. It is a * that consuetudo est 
eee interpres le , and a maxim that contem n expo- 
tio est optima et lege. we do not any long 
wont or any 5 eee of the Constitution which 
is Pirats t 2 5 of 0 s of Congress now under consideration. As 
* et of 1863 was the first act in this country, and, 
— 8 i say, either in this country or in England, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, which authorized the search and seizure of a 
— private papers or the compulsory rane eye of them for the 
purpose of using them in evidence Santen’ im in a erimi ease or in 
& proceeding to enforce the forfeiture of his property. 
cw a the act under which the obnoxious writs of assistance were 


718 I suppose if we had lived in the Revolutionary days 
those who favor the search warrant here provided for would be 
led to defend the writ of assistance which finally culminated 
in the War of the Revolution— 


Even the act under which the obnoxious writs of assistance were 
issued did not go as far as this— 


That is, the statute then being considered 


but only authorized the examination of ships and vessels and persons 
found therein for the purpose of g goods prohibited to be im- 
rted or exported, or on which the duties were not paid, and to enter 
nto and search any suspected vaults, cellars, or warehouses for such 
od 


go 


And so forth. 

I intend to ask that I may print as a part of my remarks the 
entire opinion, but I will content myself with reading brief 
extracts from 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
Mr. CUMMINS (reading) 


In order to ascertain the nature of the proceedings intended by the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution under the terms “ unreasonable 
searches and seizures,” it, is only necessary to recall the contemporar, 
or then recent history of the controversies on the subject, both in th 
country and in d. The practice had obtained in the Colonies of 
issuing writs of assistance to the 9 officers, empowering e 
in their discretion, to search suspected pie ces for smuggled goods, w 
James Otis pronounced “the worst instrument of arbitrary sen 
the most destructive of 8 liberty, and the fundamental principles 
of law, that ever was found in an E English la law book,” since they placed 
“the liberty of every man in the hands of eyery petty officer This 
was in 1 1761, in Boston, and the famous debate in which it 
oecurred was ps the most prominent event which inau. gurated the 
resistance of he Colonies to the oppressions of the frere i country. 
“Then and there,” said Jobn Adams, “then and there was the first 
seene of the first act of opposition to the arbitrary claims of Great 
Britain. Then and there the child Independence was born.” 


In the course of the opinion from which I am reading copious: 


extracts were made from the opinion of Lord Camden which 
altogether from every standpoint is probably the most lucid 
exposition of private right and human liberty that can be discov- 
ered in English literature. He delivered the opinion in the case 
of Entick v. Carrington and Three Other King’s Messengers, 
and it is reported in Howell's State Trials, page 1029. The 
case to which I have just referred was a case decided, as 1 
remember, in 1762, very shortly before the revolution, and it 
was an opinion whieh furnished the patriots of that time in 


Anino not Galy their. inspiration but their CEER against 
the oppression of the mother country. Lord Camden said: 

The great end for which men entered into society was to secure their 

8 That right is preserved sacred and incommunicable in all 

neces where it has not been taken away or abridged by some public 

law for the of the whole. The cases where the right of property 

is set aside by positive law are various. Distresses, executions, for- 

feitures, Ae etc., are all of this descri 9 wherein every man by 

Justice and the general 

8 invasion of 8 property, 

is a No man can set foot upon my 

En fg mi 1 . license but he is Mable to an action, though the 


I read again ne Lord, Camden’s opinion: 


Lastly, it is an argument of utility, that such a search is 
a means of detecting Ne, the law Torcé evidence. I wish some 


no process inst papers in 
often tried — never — ae Nay, where 
the adversary bas by force or fraud possession of your own proper 
. is no way to get it back but by action. In the criminal 
law suc lng was never heard 7. riiet yet there are some 
as murder, robbery, and house 
nothing of forgery and 3 that are more atro- 
clous n libeling. aw bas provided no Paper search in 
these cases to help forward the conviction. Whether this proceedeth 
from the gentleness of the law toward criminals, or from a consid 
tion that such a power would be 8 nicious to the Innocent than 
useful to the public I will not sa is very certain that the law 
obligeth no man to accuse himself; 9 —— necessary means of 
compelling self-accusation, falling 5 — the innocent as well as the 
gon would be both cruel and W. ust; 3 it would seem that search 

or evidence is disallowed Fi yell a Then, too, the 
innocent would be confoun with the ae guil 


Justice Bradley, in commenting upon this opinion, declared 
that there is no dissent from it except in the infamous utter- 
ances of Chief Justice Scroggs and his associates, whose labors 
in the field of English law bring shame to the cheek of every 
man who values English liberty and English civilization. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The particular section the Senator is now 
considering provides a remedy for the person against whom the 
search warrant has been sued out. I take it the Senator does 
not object to giving the right to the person to go before the 
court and have it determined whether the property shall be 
turned over to him or not. I presume the Senator’s remark is 
aimed at the provision which authorizes the court to determine 
the property shall be held in the custody of a certain 
officer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is no remedy. The case that I am read- 
ing from—that is, the case in One hundred and sixteenth United 
States—was an order for the production of books and papers 
where the court had a complete remedy. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Where the court had complete jurisdiction. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yet the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that the law which required either the production of those 
books and papers or the admission that the claim with respect 
to them was true was unconstitutional. You might just as well 
say, Mr. President, that a law which permitted a man to be. 
tried after he had been decapitated gave him a remedy. After 
you have seized the papers, the books, and taken them into the 
possession of the Government it mukes no difference then what 
is done with them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, that argument is directed 
against the whole proposition to issue search warrants as pro- 
vided in this chapter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Against every part of it, so far as the use of 
papers as evidence against one accused of crime is concerned. 
It does not apply to the common use of search warrants. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Let me ask the Senator in this connection, 
suppose a counterfeiting outfit is seized, does the Senator hold 
that under the law forbidding the use of counterfeiting imple- 
ments and tools and paraphernalia that property could not be 
used as evidence against the defendant? 

Mr, CUMMINS. No. The Senator from Florida can easily, 
I think, perceive the distinction. A search warrant is issued 
in a counterfeiting case and the counterfeiting tools are seized 
in the possession of the person accused. They may be used as 
evidence for whatsoever their possession will prove; but sup- 
pose the counterfeiter has in his pecket a letter in which he 
admits that he has been guilty of the offense, and the officer 
seizes the letter, does the Senator say it can be offered in evi- 
dence against him or that it can be lawfully taken from his 
person? There is a vast difference between the case put by the 
Senator from Florida and the searches and seizures that are 
warranted by this chapter. 


era- 
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Mr. FLETCHER. However, the particular section the Sena- 
tor is discussing provides a remedy for the person whose prop- 
erty or whose effects or implements or paraphernalia may be 
seized under a search warrant. It does more than that. The 
court may order that the property shall be turned over or held 
by the officer making the search for subsequent use. It does 
not say how it may be used, but it orders it to be held. It is 
entirely conceivable that the material or property or paper, 
whatever it may be, that is seized by the issue of the search 
warrant may be a very important piece of evidence in the case. 
I am unable to see why the law should not make it evidence, 
even although this perhaps does not go that far. This section 
simply turns it over, and it is a question to be determined later 
as to how it can be used in evidence. It does say that the same 
may be retained in the custody of the person seizing it to be 
used as evidence in a case or a proceeding civil or criminal. 
It is a question for the court to determine later on as to how 
that may be introduced in evidence, whether it is relevant, 
whether it is material, whether it is competent, or whether it 
is a proper piece of evidence to be introduced against the 
defendant. 

The main argument of the Senator is addressed largely against 
the use of search warrants entirely, but in this particular sec- 
tion it is sought to give a remedy to the defendant whose prop- 
erty is seized. It depends on what develops at the hearing on 
that sort of an application whether the letter or document or 
material is such that it can be introduced in evidence at the 
trial. 

Mr. CUMMINS. All I can do, Mr. President, is to submit the 
opinion of the Supreme Court from which I have been reading 
as again the views just stated by the Senator from Florida. If 
they are not inconsistent with each other, then my argument 
goes for nothing. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to address a question to the 
Senator from Towa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the understanding of the Senator from 
Iowa that this statute would authorize the seizure of a letter 
which one had on his person admitting that he had committed 
a crime? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It says so. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not my understanding of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the letter is a paper. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator instances that case as falling 
under the statute ; and I inquire of him if it is his understanding 
of the statute that it would, whether justifiable or not, in terms 
authorize the seizure of a letter which one had on his person 
containing an admission that he had committed a crime? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not catch the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Iowa made a remark in the 


colloquy he just had with the Senator from Florida which led me 


to believe that the Senator is of the opinion that this statute, if 
it becomes a statute, would authorize a search warrant to seize 
a letter which was on the person of one, containing an admission 
of that person that he had committed a crime, the letter to be 
used in evidence against him of the commission of the crime. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think the statute directs that the 
letter shall be received in evidence. 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it does authorize the seizure of the Jet- 
ter, in my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH. That is ihe way I understood the Senator. But 
how can the Senator reach that conclusion when the statute 
expressly declares that it is only such papers as have been 
used, or are intended to be used, in the commission of a crime? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The language is “ held, secured, or used, or 
intended to be held, secured, or used, in violation of or in aid 
of a violation of any law of the United States.” 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I see the distinction Which the Senator 
from Montana makes; that is, that the officer should go over 
the person and if he finds a letter which is simply an admission 
that he has been guilty of an offense he should not take that 
letter? 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all, He must first particularly de- 
scribe the paper which he intends to seize, and in particularly 
describing it if he describes it as a paper not that had been 
used in the commission of a crime, not that it was intended to 
be used in the commission of a crime or a violation of the law, 
but one containing an admission that a crime had been com- 
mitted, the search warrant would not issue. 

Mr. CUMMINS. -I think the Senator from Montana has for- 


“gotten or possibly overlooked the language of the chapter with: 


Saga to the character of the affidavit which must be made. 
says: 

As full and operty 
o ee ya ras e pap ra eah aa ar En e or ea 
to be, as his knowledge or belief will rmit, which said description 
shall recite the general characteristics of the property or papers sought 
or some fair proportion thereof, with such reasonable particularity as 
may be sufficient to identify the same when found. 

Mr. WALSH. No; I had not overlooked that; but, however 
general the description may be, it must be a description net of 
a paper containing an admission that a crime had been com- 
mitted, but it must be a paper that was used in the commission 
of a crime, as, for instance, a forged passport. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am inclined to think that, technically 
speaking, in the case of a counterfeiter, which was the case put, 
the letter which I have imagined to be on the person of the 
aecused admitting the offense would net be within the terms 
of the search warrant; but it is not difficult to imagine an in- 
stance in which the paper which was used in violation of the 
law or against the law of nations would constitute at once the 
instrument of violation and the admission of guilt. 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly. So if one accumulated a vast 
amount of dynamite for the purpose of blowing up bridges it 
would at once be concluded that it was intended to be used in 
the commission of a crime, and it would likewise be evidence; 
but it must have the characteristic of having been used or 
being intended to be used. : 

Let me remark that I simply address these questions to the 
Senator from Iowa for the purpose of directing his attention, 
and the attention of the Senate, to the fact that this is not a 
search warrant to search for evidence generally, but only to 
search for property and for documents that have been used or 
are intended to be used in the commission of crime. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President, I add one more quotation 
from the opinion of Boyd against the United States. It is from 
page 630: 

Can we doubt that when the fourth and fifth amendments to the 


2, 1867, before recited? If they 
the first seetion of the act of 


The es against arbi- 
power, in which they had been 7 2 for more than 20 years, 
r memories to have allowed 


The court proceeds, and finally holds the law under considera- 
tion to be unconstitutional. The whole opinion is full of the 
finest spirit, as well as of the soundest law; and it is the law at 
this time; it has never been modified or reversed. i 

Let me be fully understood. There are a great many in- 
stances that could be reached under Chapted XI that would be 
constitutional. A great many crimes possibly could be uncoy- 
ered or discovered that ought to be uncovered and discovered 
and punished under Chapter XI. My objection to it is the length 
to which it goes; my objection to it is the vagueness witlf which 
it describes the circumstances under which the search warrant 
ean be issued; my objection to it is the attempt to establish a 
censorship infinitely more obnoxious than the censorship which 
we discussed under Chapter II of the present measure. 

Mr. President, I have already pursued this subject to much 
greater length than I had any dream of doing when I began. 
I close with the suggestion that I am not unfamiliar with the 
opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States in recent 
years, relaxing the rule applicable to the individual, so far as 
corporations are concerned. It has been held over and over 
again that the papers and books of corporations are not to be 
guarded as are the books and papers of an individual. In 
saying what I have it must not be theught that I am contending 
that the officer of a corporation can not be compelled to produce 
the books and papers of the corporation, even though they may 
incriminate him or another officer of the corporation. 

In order to illustrate just what modifications of the law have 
taken place with regard to corporations as affected by the 
fourth and fifth amendments of the Constitution, I desire to 
cite Wilson v. The United States (221 U. S., 361). 

Mr, President, it is not agreeable to me to be so frequently a 
protestant against the legislation which seems to be thought 
necessary by the administration, but I would be false to my 


conception of duty, to my conception of free institutions, and 


to my deep desire to preserve our institutions unimpaired in 
the mighty struggle through which we are passing should I 
refrain from expressing my views in-regard to such legislation. 
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These things compel me to call attention to attempts, as I 
believe them to be, to infringe unnecessarily and unjustly upon 
the liberties and the privileges of the freemen of the United 


States. 
APPENDIX. 


BOYD Y. UNITED STATES. 


Error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern 
x District of New York. 
[Argued Dec. 11, 14, 1885.—Decided Feb. 1, 1886.] 

The fifth section of the act ot June 22, 1874, entitled “An act to 
amend the customs revenue laws,” etc., which section authorizes a 
court of the United States, in revenue cases, on motion of the Govern- 
ment attorney, to require the defendant or claimant to produce in court 
his private books, invoices and papers, or else the allegations of the 
attorney to be taken as confessed: Held, To be unconstitutional and 
void as applied to suits for penalties, or to establish a forfeiture of the 
party’s goods, as being repugnant to the fourth and fifth amendments 
of the Constitution. 

Where proceedings were in rem to establish a forfeiture of certain 
77 7 alleged to have been fraudulently imported without paying the 

uties thereon, pursuant to the twelfth section of said act: Held, That 
an order of the court made under said fifth section, requiring the claim- 
ants of the to produce a certain invoice in court for the inspec- 
tion of the Government attorney, and to be offered in evidence by him, 
was an unconstitutional exercise of authority, and that the inspection 
of the invoice by the attorney, and its admission in evidence, were 
erroneous and unconstitutional proceedings. 

It does not require actual entry upon premises and search for and 
seizure of papers to constitute an unreasonable search and seizure within 
the meaning of the fourth amendment; a compulsory production of a 
party's private books and papers to be used against himself or his 
property in a criminal or penal proceeding, or for a forfeiture, is 
within the spirit and meaning of the amendment. 

It is equivalent to a compulsory production of papers, to make the 
nonproduction of them a confession of the allegations which it is 
pretended they will prove. 

A proceeding to forfeit a person’s goods for an offense against the 
laws, though civil in form, and whether in rem or in personam, is a 
“criminal case” within the meaning of that part of the fifth amend- 
ment which declares that no person “skall be compelled, in any criminal 
case, to be a witness against himself.” 

The selzure or compulsory production of a man’s private papers to be 
used in evidence against him is equivalent to compelling him to be a 
witness against himself, and, in a prosecution for crime, penalty or for- 
feiture, is equally within the prohibition of the fifth amendment. 

Both amendments relate to the personal security of the citizen. They 
nearly run into and mutually throw light upon each other. When the 
thing forbidden in the fifth amendment, namely, compelling a man to 
be a witness against himself, is the object of a search and seizure of 
his private papers, it is an “ unreasonable search and seizure” within 
the fourth amendment. 

Search and seizure of a man’s private papers to be used in evidence 
for the purpose of convicting him of a crime, recovering 6 penalty, or 
of forfeiting his property, is totally different from the search and 
seizure of stolen goods, dutiable articles on which the duties have not 
been paid, and the like, which rightfully belong to the custody of the 


law. 

Constitutional provisions for the security of person and property 
should be liberally construed. 

This was an information against 85 cases of polished yaks glass. 
The facts which make the case are stated in the Opinions of the court. 
Judgment in favor of the United States. The claimants sued out this 
writ of error. 

Mr. Edwin B. Smith for plaintiff in error. Mr. Stephen G. Clarke 
was with him on the brief. A 

Mr. Solicitcr General for defendant in error. 

Mr. Justice Bradley delivered the opinion of the court. 

This was an information filed by the district attorney of the United 
States in the District Court for the Southern District of New York, 
in July, 1884, in a cause of seizure and forfeiture of property, against 
35 cases of plate glass, seized by the collector as forfeited to the 
United States, under section 12 of the “Act to amend the customs 
revenue laws, and to repeal moieties,” passed June 22, 1874, 18 Stat., 


186. 

It is declared by that section that any owner, importer, consignee, 
ete., who shall, with intent to defraud the revenue, make, or at- 
tempt to make, any entry of imported merchandise, by means of any 
fraudulent or false invoice, affidavit, letter, or paper, or by means of 
uny false statement, written or verbal, or who shall be guilty of any 
willful act or omission by means whereof the United States shall be de- 
prived of the lawful duties, or any porton thereof, accruing upon the 
merchandise, or any portion thereof, embraced or referred to in such 
invoice, afidavit, letter, paper, or statement, or affected by such act or 
omission, shall for each offense be fined in any sum not 5 85.000 
nor less than $50, or be imprisoned for any time not exceeding two 

ears, or both; and, in addition to such fine, such merchandise shall 

forfeited. 

The charge was that the goods in question were imported into the 
United States to the port of New York, subject to the payment of 
duties; and that the owners or agents of said merchandise, or other 

erson unknown, committed the alleged fraud, which was described 

n the words of the statute. The plaintiffs in error entered a claim 
for the goods, and pleaded that they did not become forfeited in man- 
ner snd form as alleged. On the trial of the cause it became Im- 
portant to show the quantity and value of the glass contained in 29 
cases previously imported. To do this the district attorney offered 
in evi nee an order made by the district judge under section 5 of the 
same act of June 22, 1874, directing notice under seal of the court to 
be given to the claimants, d them to produce the invoice of the 

e! 


29 cascs, The claimants, in obedience to the notice, but objecting to 
its validity and to the constitutionality of the law, produced the in- 
voice: and when it was offered in evidence by the district attorney 


they objected to its recep ion on the ground that. in a suit for for- 
feiture, no evidence can be compelled from the claimants themselves, 
and also that the statute, so far as it compels production of evidence 
to be used against the claimants is unconstitutional and void. 

The evidence being received, and the trial closed, the Ey found a 
yerdict for the United States, condemning the 35 cases of glass which 
were seized, and judgment of forfeiture was given. This judgment 


was affirmed by the circuit court, and the decision of that court is now 
here for review. 


As the question raised upen the order for the production by the 
claimants of the inyoice of the 29 cases of glass, and the proceedin 
had thereon, is not only an important one in the determination of the 
present case, but is a very grave question of constitutional law, in- 
volving the personal security, and privileges and immunities of the 
citizen, we will set forth the order at large. After the title of the 
court and term, it reads as follows, to wit: 

“The United States of America v. E. A. B., 1—35, Thirty-five Cases 
of Plate Glass. 

“Whereas the attorney of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York has filed in this court a written motion in the above- 
entitled action, showing that said action is a suit or proceeding other 
than criminal, arising under the customs revenue laws of the United 
States, and not for penalties, now pending undetermined in this court, 
and that in his belief a certain invoice or pepe: belonging to and 
under the control of the claimants herein will tend to prove certain 
allegations set forth in said written motion, hereto annexed, made by 
him on behalf of the United States in said action, to wit, the invoice 
from the Union Plate Glass Co. or its agents, covering the 29 cases 
of plate glass marked G. II. B. imported from Liverpool, England, 
into the port of New York in the vessel Baltic, and entered by E. A. 
Boyd & Sons at the office of the collector of customs of the Fort and 
collection district aforesaid on April 7, 1884, on entry No. 47,108: 

“Now, therefore, by virtue of the power in the said court vested by 
section 5 of the act of June 22, 1874, entitled ‘An act to amend the! 
customs-revenue laws and to repeal moieties,’ it is ordered that a notice 
under the seal of this court, and signed by the clerk thereof, be issued 
to the claimants, requiring them to produce the invoice or paper afore- 
said before this court in the court rooms thereof in the United States 
post-office and courthouse building in the city of New York on October 
16, 1884, at 11 o'clock a. m., and thereafter at such other times as 
the court shall appoint, and that said United States attorney and his 
assistants and such persons as he shall designate shall be allowed before 
the court. and under its direction and in the presence of the attorneys 
for the claimants, if they shall attend, to make examination of said 
invoice or paper and to take copies thereof; but the claimants or their 
agents or attorneys shall have, subject to the order of the court, the 
custody of such invoice or paper, except pending such examination.” 

The fifth section of the act of June 22, 1874, under which this order 
was made, is In the 3 words, to wit: 

In all suits and proceedings other than criminal arising under any 
of the revenue laws of the United States, the attorney representing the 
Government, whenever in his belief any business book, invoice, or paper 
belonging to, or under the control of, the defendant or claimant, will 
tend to prove any allegation made by the United States, may make a 
written motion, particularly describing such book, invoice, or paper, 
and setting forth the allegation which he expects to prove; and there- 
upon the court in which suit or proceeding is pending may, at its dis- 
cretion, issue a notice to the defendant or claimant to produce such 
book, Invoice, or paper in court, at a day and hour to be specified in 
said notice, which, together with a copy of said motion, shall be served 
formally on the defendant or claimant by the United States marshal 
by delivering to him a certified copy thereof, or otherwise serving the 
same as original notices of suit in the same court are served; and if 
the defendant or claimant shall fail or refuse to 3 such book, 
invoice, or paper in obedience to such notice, the allegations stated in 
the said motion shall be taken as confessed, unless his failure or re- 
fusal to produce the same shall be explained to the satisfaction of the 
court. And if produced the said attorney shall be permitted, under the 
direction of the court, to make examination (at which examination the 
defendant, or claimant, or his agent, may be present) of such entries 
in said book, invoice, or paper as relate to or tend to prove the allega- 
tion aforesaid, and may offer the same in evidence on behalf of the 
United States. But the owner of said books and papers, his agent or 
attorney, shall have, subject to the order of the court, the custody of 
Dren; 1875 pending their examination in court as aforesaid.” (18 

This section was passed in lieu of the second section ef the act of 
March 2, 1867. entitled “An act to regulate the disposition of the 
proceeds ot fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred under the laws ` 
relating to the customs, and for other purposes" (14 Stat., 547), 
which section of said last-mentioned statute authorized the district 
deen on complaint and affidavit that any fraud on the revenue had 

n committed by any person interested or engaged in the importation 
of merchandise, to issue his warrant to the marshal to enter any prem- 
ises where any invoices, books, or papers were gepot relating to 
such merchandise, and take possession of such books and papers and 

roduce them before said judge, to be subject to his order, and allowed 

o be examined by the collector, and to be retained as long as the judge 
should deem necessary. his law, being in force at the time of the 
8 was incorporated into sections 3091, 3092, 3093 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

The section last recited was passed in leu of the seventh section of 
the act of March 3, 1863, entitled “An act to prevent and punish frauds 

n the revenue, to provide for the more certain and speedy collection 

claims in favor of the United States, and for.other purposes.” (12 
Stat., 737.) The seventh section of this act was, in substance, the same 
as the second section of the act of 1867, except that the warrant was 
to be directed to the collector instead of the marshal. It was the first 
legislation of the kind that ever appeared on the statute book of the 
United States, and, as seen from its date, was adopted at a period of 
great national excitement, when the wers of the Government were 
subjected to a severe strain to protect the national existence. 

The clauses of the Constitution to which It is contended that these 
laws are repugnant are the fourth and fifth amendments. The fourth 
declares, “ The right of the people to be secure in their persona houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon 5 cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched and the persons or things to be seized.” The fifth article, 
amongst other things, declares that no person ‘shall be compelled 
any criminal case to be a witness against himself.” 

But, in regard to the fourth amendment, it is contended that, what- 
ever might have been alleged against the constitutlonality of the acts 
of 1863 and 1867, that of 1874, under which the order in the present 
case was made, is free from constitutional objection, because it does 
not authorize the search and seizure of books and papers, but only 
requires the defendant or claimant to produce them. That is so; but 
it declares that if he does not produce them, the allegations which it 
is affirmed they will prove shall be taken as confessed. his is tanta- 
mount to compelling their production ; for the prosecuting attorney will 
always be sure to state the evidence expected to be derived from them 
as strongly as the case will admit of, It is true that certain aggra- 
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to a man's house and searching amo) a wan 

to this extent the proceeding under the act 01 1 74 is a mitigation of 
“that which was authorized by former acts; but it accomplishes 
stantial object of those acts in forcing from a party evidence 3 
himself. It is our opinion, therefore, that a compulsory production of 
a man’s private papers to establish a criminal charge against him, or 
to forfeit his ponerte is within the scope of the fourth amendment to 
the Constitution in all cases in which a search and seizure would be, 
because it is a material ingredient and effects the sole object and pur- 
pose of search and seizure. 

The principal question, however, remains to be considered. Is a 
search and seizure, or, what is equivalent thereto, a compulsory 2 
duction of a man's private papers, to be used in evidence against him 
in a proceeding to forfeit hi operty for alleged fraud against the 
revenue laws—is such a n or such a dene an “ unreasonable 
search and seizure” within the meaning of the fourth amendment to 
the Constitution? Or, is it a legitimate proceeding? It is contended 
by the counsel for the Government that it is a legitimate proceeding, 
sanctioned by long usage and the authority of judicial decision. 0 
doubt long usage, acquiesced in by the courts, goes a long way to prove 
that there is some plausible ground or reason for it in the law or 
the historical facts which have ie a particular construction of the 
law favorable to such usage. It is a Maite that, consuetudo est opti- 
mus interpres legum; and another maxim that, contemporanea expo- 
sitio est optima et fortissima in lege. But we do not find any long 
usage, or any contemporary construction of the Constitution which 
would justify any of the acts of Con now under consideration. 
As before stated, the act of 1863 was the first act in this country, and, 
we might say, either in this country or in England, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, which authorized the search and seizure of 
a man’s private pap or the compulsory production of them for the 
purpose of using them in evidence against him in a criminal case or in 
a proceeding to enforce the forfeiture of his property. 

„Even the act under which the obnoxious writs of assistance were 
issued (note by the court, 13 and 14 Car., 2, ch. 11, sec. 5). did not 
as far as this, but only authorized the examination of ships and vesse 
and persons found therein, for the p of finding goods prohibited 
to be imported or exported, or on which the duties were not paid, and 
to enter into and search any suspected vaults, ccllars, or warehouses 
for such goods.” g 

The search for and seizure of stolen or forfeited goods, or goods liable 
to duties and con to avoid the payment thereof, are totally 
different things from a search for and seizure of a man's private books 
and pres for the purpose of obtaining information therein contained, 
or of using them as evidence against him. The two things differ toto 
le. In the one case the Government is entitled to the possession of 
the property 5 in the other it is not. The seizure of stolen goods is 
authorized by the common law, and the seizure of goods forfeited for a 
breach of the revenue laws, or concealed to avoid the duties payable on 
them, has been authorized by English statutes for at least two centuries 
past (note by the court, 12 Car., 2, ch. 19; 13 and 14 Car., 2, ch. 11; 

and 7 W. & M.. ch. 1; eae & 21; 26 Geo.. 3, ch. 5Q; 29 Geo., 
3, ch. 68, sec. 153, etc.; and see the article “ Excise, etc.,” in Burn's 
Justice, and Williams's Justice, passim, and Evans’s Statutes, vol. 2, 

. 221, subpa 176, 190, 225, 361, 431, 447), and the like selzures 
Rave been authorized by our own revenue acts from the commencement 
of the Government. e first statute passed b progres to regulate 
the collection of duties, the act of July 31, 1789, 1 Stat., 29, 43, con- 
tains provisions to this effect. As this act was y 
Congress which 2 osed for 9 the original amendments to the 
‘Constitution, it is clear that the 

Searches and seizures of this kind as “ unteasonable,” are not 
embraced within the prohibition of the amendment. So also the super- 
vision authorized to be, exercised by officers of the revenue over the 
manufacture or custody of excisable articles, and the entries thereof in 
books required by law to be kept for their inspection, are necessarily 
excepted out of the category of unreasonable searches and seizures. 
So also the laws which provide for the search and seizure of articles 
and things which it is unlawful for a person to have in his on 
for the purpose of isaue or disposition, such as counterfeit coin, lottery 
tickets, implements of gambling, etc., are not within tnia category. 
Commonwealth v. Dana, 2 Met. (Mass. Many other things of 
‘this character might be enumerated. he entry upon premises made 
by a sheriff or other officer of the law for the purpose of seizing goods 
and chattels by virtue of a judicial writ, such as an attachment, a 
sequestration, or an execution, is not within the prohibition of the 
fourth or fifth amendment, or any other clause of the Constitution, nor 
is the examination of a defendant under oath after an ineffectual execu- 
tion, for the purpose of discovering secreted property or credits, to be 
‘applied to the payment of a judgment against him, obnoxious te those 
amendments. 

Rut when examined with care it is manifest that there is a total 
unlikeness of these official acts and proceedings to that which is now 
under consideration. In the case of stolen goods, the owner from 
whom they were stolen is entitled to their possession, and in the case 
of exeisabie or dutiable articles the Government has an interest in 
them for the payment of the duties thereon, and until such duties are 
paid bas a right to keep them under observation or to pursue and dra 
them from concealment; and in the case of geods seized on attachmen 
or execution the creditor is entitled to their seizure in satisfaction of 
his debt; and the examination of a defendant under oath to obtain a 
discoyery of concealed property or credits tsa proceeding merely civil 
to effect the ends of justice, and is no more than what the court of 
chancery would direct on a bill for discovery. Whereas by the proceed- 
ing now under consideration the court . to extort from the 
party his private books and papers to make him Hable for a penalty 
or to forfeit his property. 4 

In order to ascertain the nature of the proceedings intended by the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution under the terms ‘ unreasonable 
searches and seizures,’ it is only necessary to recall the aare e a 
or then recent history of the controversies on the subject, bcth this 
country and in England. The practice had obtained in the Colonies of 
issuing writs of assistance to the revenue officers, empowering them, in 
their discretion, to search suspected places for smugi ed goods, which 
James Otis pronounced the worst instrument of arbitrary A 
most destructive of English liberty and the fundamental principles of 
law, that ever was found in an English law book,’ since they placed the 
liberty of every man in the hands of every petty offcer.’ (Note b 
court: Cooley's Constitutional Bi aane 301-303 (5th ed.. 308. 
369). A very full and interesting account of this discussion will be 
found in the works of John Adams, vol. 2, Appendix A, pp. 528-525; 
vol. 10, pp. 183, 233, 244. 256. ete.. and in Quincy's Reports, pp. 409 


the sub- 


482; and see Paxton's 
vember of. the same 
of assistance is 


Case, ditto, 51-57, which was argued in No- 
ar (1761). An elaborate history of the writs 
ven in the A dix to Quincy's Reports, above referred 
orate Gray, jr., Esq., now a member of this court. 
, 1761, in Boston, and the famous debate in whi 
occurred was the most prominent event which inaugurated 
the resistance of the Colonies to the . of the mother country. 
Then and there, said John Adams, then and there was the first scene 
of the first act of opposition to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain. 
Then and there the child Independence was born.” 

These things, and the events which took piace in England immediat 
following the argument about writs of assistance in Boston, were fre: 
in the memories of those who achieved our independence and estab- 
lished our form of government. In the period from 1762, when the 
North Briton was started by John Wilkes, to April, 1766, when the 
House of Commons passed resolutions condemnatory of general war- 
rants, whether for the seizure of persons or pape 


latter appeared as the champion of La be rights, and was, indeed, 
resulted in the abolition of some 

grievous abuses which had gradually 

public affairs. Prominent and prine! 


ge š 
laintiff’s awehing house in November, 1762, and 
reaking C any desks, boxes, etc, and searching and examining his 
papers, jury rendered a special verdict, and the case was twice 
solemnly argued at the bar. Lord Camden pronounced the judgment 
of the court in Michaelmas term, 1765, and the law as expounded by 
him has been regarded as settled from that time to this, and his great 
— — on that occasion is considered as one of the landmarks of 
glish liberty. It was welcomed and applauded by the lovers of 
liberty in the colonies as well as in the mother country. It is regarded 
as cne of the permanent monuments of the British constitution and 
is quoted as such by the English authorities on that sub, down to 
the present time. (Note by the court: See May's Constitutional History 
of England, vol. 3, (American ed., vol. 2) chap: 11; Broom’s Constitu- 
tional Law, 558; Cox’s Institutions of the English Government, 437.) 
As at American statesman during our revolutionary and forma- 
tive peri as a nation was undoubtedly familiar with this monument 
of English freedom and considered it as the true and ultimate e: 
sion of constitutional law, it may be confidently asserted that its 
prepositions were in the minds of those who framed the fourth ameng- 
ment to the Constitution and were considered as sufficiently explanatory 
e 


of what was meant by unreasonable searches and seizures. 
therefore, it is pertinent to the present subject of discussion to quote 
somewhat — — from this celebrated judgment. 

After d bing the power claimed by the Secreta ef State for 
issuing general search warrants, and the manner in which they were 
executed, Lord Camden says: “Such is the power, and, therefore, one 
would 3 expect that the law to warrant ft should be clear in 
proportion as 


t is preserved sacred and incommunicable 
s not been taken away or sanagan by some 
public law for the good of the whole. The cases where ght of 
p y is set aside by positive law are various. Distresses, executions, 
eitures, taxes, etc., are all of this description, wherein every 


man 
common consent gives up that right for the sake of justice and 
the general . By the laws of England, every invasion of private 


property, be it ever so minute, is a 
upon my ground without my license, but is liable to an action thongh 
the damage be nothing, which is proved by every declaration in tres- 
pass where the defendant is called the grass 
and even treading ‘bound to 


ss. No man can set his foot 


— to answer for bruisin 
If he admits the fact, he 


3 this reasoning, it is now incumbent 
to show t 
done, it is a tr 88. 

“Pa are the owner's goods and chattels; Les 4 are his dearest 
Ee ; and are so far from enduring a seizure that they will hardi 

an inspection ; and though the eye can not by the laws of England 

be ilty of a trespass, yet where private papers are removed and 
933 away the secret neture of those goods will be an a 
of the ss, and demand more considerable damages in tha 
Where is the written law that gives an 
can safely answer there is none; and 
without such authority, to pronounce a practice legal which would be 
subversive of all the comforts of society. 

“ But though it can not be maintained by any direct law, yet it bears 
a resemblance, as was urged, to the known case of search and seizure 
for stolen goods. I answer tha In the one 
Tam pem 
a public officer till the felon’s conviction shall entitle me to restitution ; 
in the other, the party's own property is 


ravation 
respeet. 
magistrate snch a power? I 
erefore it is too much for us, 


ey do we have no right, without an act of Parliament, to 
adopt a new 8 in the criminal law, which was never yet allowed 

q is „ too, the caution with which the law 
proceeds lar case. There must be a full 3 os 
of a theft committed. The owner must swear that the g 


upon oath 
s are lodged 


rs, occurred the bitter 
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in such a place; he must attend at the execution of the warrant, to 
anew them to. the officer, who must see that they answer the descrip- 
on. 5 
It it should be said that the same law which has with so much 
circumspection guarded the case of stolen goods from mischief, would 
likewise in this case pretent the subject by adding proper checks ; would 
require proofs beforehand ; would call upon the servant to stand by and 
overlook ; would require him to take an exact inventory, and deliver a 
copy: my answer is, that all these precautions would have been long 
since established by law if the power itself had been legal; and tha 
the want of them is an undeniable argument against the legality of the 
ng.” 


Then, after showing that these general warrants for search and 
seizure of papers originated with the Star Chamber, and never bad 
any advocates in Westminster Hall except Chief Justice Scroggs and 
his associates, Lord Camden proceeds to add: 

. “Lastly, it is urged as an argument of utility, that such a search 
is a means of detecting offenders by discovering evidence. I wish 
some cases had been shown where e law forceth evidence out of 
the owner's custody by process. There is no process against papers 
in civil causes, It has been often tried, but never prevailed. Nay, 
where the adversary has by force or fraud got possession of your 
own proper evidence there no way to get it back but by action. 
In the criminal law such a proceeding was never heard of; and yet 
there are some crimes, such, for instance, as murder, rape, robbery, 
and 1 to say nothing of -forgery and perjury, that are 
more atrocious than libeling. But our law bas 1 no paper 
search in these cases to help forward the conviction. Whether this 
proceedeth from the gentleness of the law toward criminals, or from a 
consideration that such a power would be more rnicious to the 
innocent than useful to the public, I will not ry A t is very certain 
that the law obligeth no man to accuse himself; because the necessar 
means of compell self-accusation, falling upon the innocent as we 

as the guilty, would be both cruel and unjust, and it would seem that 
search for evidence is disallowed upon the same principle. Then, too, 
the innocent would be confounded with the guilty.” $: 

After a few further observations, his lordship concluded thus: “I 
have now taken notice of everything that has been urged upon the 
present point, and upon the whole we are all of opinion that the war- 
rant to seize and carry away the party's papers in the case of a 
seditious libel is illegal and void.” (Note by the court.—See further 
as to searches and seizures, Story on the Constitution, secs. 1901, 
1902, and notes; Cooley's Constitutional Limitations, 299 (5th ed., 
865) ; Sedgwick on Stat. and Const. Law, 2d ed., 498; Wharton Com. on 
Amer. Law, sec. 560; Robinson v. Richardson, 13 Gray, 454.) 

The pet yor laid down in this opinion affect the very essence of 
constitution liberty and security. They reach further than the 
concrete form of the case then before the court, with its adventitious 
circumstances; they apply to all invasions on the part of the Govern- 
ment and its employees of the sanctity of a man's home and the 
privacies of life. It is not the breaking of his doors and the rum- 
ma; ing of his drawers that constitute the essence of the offense, but 
it he invasion of his indefeasible right of personal security, per- 
sonal liberty, and private property, where that right has never been 
forfeited by his conviction of some: public offense—it is the invasion 
of this sacred right which underlies and constitutes the essence of 
Lord Camden's judgment. Breaking into a house and opening boxes 
and drawers are circumstances of aggravation; but any forcible and 
compulsory extortion of a man’s own testimony or of his private papers 
to be u as evidence to convict him of crime or to forfeit his goods 
is within the condemnation of that judgment. In this regard the 
fourth and fifth amendments run almost into each other. 

Can we doubt that when the fourth and fifth amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States were penned and adopted the lan- 
guage of Lord Camden was relied on as expressing the true doctrine 
on the subject of searches and seizures, and as furnishing the true 
criteria of the reasonable and “unreasonable” character of such 
seizures? Could the men who proposed those amendments, in the 
light of Lord Camden's opinion, have put their hands to a law like 
those of March 3, 1863, and March 2, 1867, before recited? If they 
could not, would they have approved the fifth section of.the act of 
June 22, 1874, which was adopted as a substitute for the previous 
laws? It seems to us that the question can not admit of a doubt. 
They never would have approv: of them. The struggles against 
arbitrary wer in which they had been engaged for more than 20 
years would have been too deeply engraved in their memories to have 
allowed them to Approve of such insidious disguises of the old griev- 
ance which they had so deeply abhorred. 

The views of the First 5 on the question of compelling 
a man to produce evidence against himself may be inferred from a 
remarkable section of the judiciary act of 1789. The fifteenth section 
of that act introduced a great improvement in the law of procedure. 
The substance of it is found in section 724 of the Revised Statutes, 
and the section as originally enacted is as follows, to wit: 

“ All the said courts of the United States shall have 4 in the 
trial of actions at law, on motion and due notice thereof being given, 
to require the peenes to produce books or writings in their possession 
or power, which contain evidence pertinent to the issue, in cases and 
under circumstances where they might be compelled to produce the 
game by the ordinary rules of pr ng in chancery; and if a plaintif 
shall fail to comply with such order to produce books or writings, it 
shall be lawful for the courts, respectively, on motion, to give the like 
judgment for the defendant as in cases of nonsuit; and if a defendant 
shall fail to comply with such order to produce books or writings, it 
shall be lawful for the courts, respectively, on motion as alorenaid: to 
give judgment against him or her by default.“ (Note by the court: 

ixty-two years later a similar act was passed in England, viz, the act 
of 14 and 15 Vict., c. 99, sec. 6. -See Pollock on Power of courts to 

compel production of documents, 5.) 

The restriction of this proceeding to “ cases and under circumstances 
rties}| might be compelled to produce the same 
{books or writings] by the ordinary rules of pro ing in chancery ” 
shows the wisdom of the Congress of 1789. The court of chancery had 
for generations been weighing and balancing the rules to be observed 
in granting discovery on bills filed for that pu „In the endeayor to 
fix upon such as would best secure the ends of justice. go beyond 
the point to which that court had 2 may well have been thought 
hazardous. Now it is elementary knowledge that one cardinal ruie 
of the court of chancery is never to decree a discovery which might 
tend to convict the party of a crime, or to forfeit his property. (Note 
by the court: See Pollock on Production of documents, 27; 77 Law. 
Lib., 12 [8]. And any compulsory discov by extorting the party’s 
oath, or compelling the production of his private books and papers, to 
convict him of crime, or to forfeit his property, is contrary to the prin- 
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vernment. It is abhorent to the instincts of an Eng- 

; it is abhorrent to the instincts of an American, It may suit 

p of despotic power; but it can not abide the pure atmos- 
phere of political liberty and personal freedom. 

It is proper to observe that when the objectionable features of the 
acts of 1863 and 1867 were brought to the attention of Congress, it 
passed an act to obviate them. By the act of February 25, 1868 (15 
Stat., 37), entitled “ An act for the protection in certain cases of persons 
makin sclosures as parties, or testifying as witnesses,” the substance 
the Revised Statutes, it was 
enacted “that no auswer or other pleading of any party, and no dis- 
covery, or evidence obtained by means of any judicial proceeding from 
any party or witness in this or any foreign country, shall be given in 
evidence, or in any manner used jerry such party or witness, or his 
property or estate, in any court of the United States, or in any pro- 

ing by or before any officer of the United States, in respect to any 
crime, or for the enforcement of any penalty or forfeiture by renson of 
any act or omission of such party or witness.” 

This act abrogated and repealed the most objectionable part of the 
act of 1867 (which was then in force) and deprived the Government 
officers of the convenient method afforded by it for getting evidence in 
suits of forfeiture ; and this is probably the reason why the fifth section 
of the act of 1874 was afterwards passed. No doubt it was supposed 
that in this new form, couched as it was in almost the language of the 
fifteenth section of the old judiciary act, except leaving out the restric- 
tion to cases in which the court of chancery would decree a discovery, 
it would be free from constitutional objection. But we think it has 
been made to appear that this result has not been attained; and that 
the law, eee very speclously worded, is still obnoxious to the prohi- 
aoe of the fourth amendment of the Constitution, as well as of the 


It has been thought by some respectable members of the profession 
that the two acts, that of 1868 and that of 1874, as being in pari 
materia, might be construed together so as to restrict the operation of 
the latter to cases other than those of forfeiture; and that such a 
construction of the two acts would obviate the necessity of declaring 
the act of 1874 unconstitutional. But as the act of 1874 was intended 
as a revisory act on the subject of revenue frauds and prosecutions 
therefor, and as it 3 repeals the second section of the act 
of 1867, but does not repeal the act of 1868, and ‘expressly sone 
criminal suits and proceedings, and does not except suits for penalties 
and forfeitures, it would hardly be admissible to consider the act of 
1868 as having any influence over the construction of the act of 1874. 
For the purposes of this discussion we must regard the fifth section 
of the latter act as independent of the act of 1868. 

Reverting, then, to the pocnuar phraseology of this act, and to the 
information in the present case, which is founded on it, we have to 
deal with an act which expressly excludes criminal proceedings from 
its operation (though embracing civil suits for penalties and forfei- 
tures), and with an information not technically a criminal proceeding, 
and neither, therefore, within the literal terms of the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution any more than it is within the literal terms of the 
fourth. this relieve the proceedings or the law from being 
obnoxious to the prohibitions of either? We think not; we think they 
are within the spirit of both. 

We bave already noticed the intimate relation between the two 
amendments, They throw great light on cach other. For the un- 
reasonable searches and seizures condemned in the fourth amendment 
are almost always made for the purpose of compelling a man to give 
evidence —— himself, which in criminal cases is condemned in the 
fifth amendment; and compelling a man “in a criminal case to be a 
witness against himself,” which is condemned in the fifth amendment, 
throws light on the question as to what is an “unreasonable search 
and seizure” within the meaning of the fourth amendment. And we 
have been unable to perceive that the seizure of a man’s 45 — books 
and papers to be used in evidence against him is substantially different 
from compelling him to be a witness against himself. We think it is 
within the clear intent and meaning of those terms. We are also 
clearly of opinion that proceedings instituted for the purpose of declar- 
ing the forfeiture of a man’s popen by reason of ofenses committed 
by him, though they may be civil in form, are in tbeir nature criminal. 
In this very case the ground of forfeiture as declared in the twelfth 
section of the act of 1874, on which the information is based, consists 
of certain acts of fraud committed against the public revenue in rela- 
tion to imported merchandise. which are made criminal by the statute: 
and it is declared, that the offender shall be fined not exceeding $5,000 
nor less than $50, or be imprisoned not exceeding two years, or both; 
and in addition to such fine such merchandise shall be forfeited. These 
are the 8 affixed to the criminal acts, the forfeiture sought by 
this sui being one of them. If an indictment had been presente! 
against the claimants, upon conviction the forfeiture of the goods could 
have been included in the judgment. If the Government prosecutor 
elects to waive an indictment, and to file a civil information against 
the claimants—that is, civil in form—can he by this device take from 
the proceeding its criminal aspect and deprive the claimants of their 
immunities as citizens, and extort from them a production of their 
private papers, or, as an alternative, a confession of guilt? This can 
not be, The information, though technically a civil proceeding, is in 
substance and effect a criminal one. As showing the close relation 
between the civil and criminal proceedings on the same statute in such 
cases, we may refer to the recent case of Coffey v. The United States, 
ante, 486; in which we decided that an acquittal on a criminal infor- 
mation was a plea in bar to a civil information for the for- 
feiture of goods, arising upon the same acts. As, therefore, suits 
for penalties and forfeitures incurred by the commission of offenses 
against the law, are of this quasi criminal nature, we think that 
they are within the reason of criminal proceedings for all the pur- 
poses of the fourth amendment of the Constitution, and of that por- 
tion of the fifth amendment which declares that no person shal! be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself; and 
we are further of opinion that a compulsory production of the private 
books and papers of the owner of goods sought to be forfeited in such 
a suit is compelling him to be a witness. against himself, within the 
meaning of the fifth amendment to the Constitution, and is equivalent 
of a search and seizure—and an unreasonable search and seizure— 
within the meaning of the fourth amendment. Though the proceeding 
in question is divested of many of the aggravating incidents of actual 
search and seizure, yet, as before said, it contains thelr substance and 
essence, and effects their substantial eid gon It may be that it is 
the obnoxious niig in its mildest and least repulsive form; but illegit- 

utional practices get their first footing in that way, 
namely, by silent approaches and slight deviations from legal modes 
of procedure. This can only be obviated by adhering to the rule that 
constitutional provisions for the security of person and property should 


mate and unconsti 
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be liberally construed. A close and literal construction deprives_them 
ual depreciation of the right 
as if it consisted more in sound than in substance. It is the duty of 
courts to be watchful for the constitutional rights of the ci and 
eir motto should be 
e have no doubt that the 1 lative body is a 
ated by the same motives; but the vast accumulation of public business 
sit bps Sab before it sometimes prevents it, on a first presentation, from 
notic 


There have been several decisions in the circuit and district courts 
sustaining the constitutionality of the Jaw under consideration, as well 


261), United States v. Hughes (12 Blatchford, 553), United States v. 
Mason (6 Bissell, 350), United States v. Three Tons of Coal (6 Bissell, 
379), United States v. Distillery No. 28 (6 Bissell, 483). The first and 
leading case was that of Stockwell v. United States, decided by Mr. 
Justice Clifford and Judge Shepley, the law under discussion being that 
of 1867. Justice Clifford delivered the opinion and relied principally 
upon the collection statutes, which authorized the seizure of goods 
liable to duty, as being a contemporaneous exposition of the amend- 
ments and as furnishing precedents. of analogous laws to that com- 
plained of. As we have a tere f considered the bearing of these laws 
on the subject of discussion, it is unnecessary to say anything more in 
relation to them. The learned justice seemed to think that the power 
to institute such searches and seizures as the act of 1867 authorized 
was necessary to the efficient collection of the revenue, and that no 
greater objection can be taken to a warrant to search for books, in- 
voices, and other papers appertaining to an illegal importation than to 
one authorizing a search for the imported goods; and he concluded 
that, guarded as the new provision is, it is scarcely possible that the 
citizen can have any just ground of complaint. It seems to us that 
these considerations fail to meet the most serious objections to the 
validity of the law. ‘The other cases followed that of Stockwell v. 
United States as a precedent, with more or less independent discussion 
of the subject. The case of Platt and Boyd, decided in the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York, was also under the act 
of 1867, and the opinion in that case is quite an elaborate one; but, 
of course, the previous decision of the circuit court in the Stock: 
well case had a 3 influence on the district court. The other 
cases referred to were under the fifth section of the act of 1874. The 
case of United States v. Hughes came up first before Judge Blatchford 
in the district court in 1875. (8 Ben., 29.) It was an action of debt 
to recover a penalty under the customs act, and the judge held that 
the fifth section of the act of 1874, in its application to suits for pen- 
alties incurred before the passage of the act, was an ex post facto law 
and therefore, as to them, was unconstitutional and void; but he 

nted an order pro forma to produce the books and papers required, 
fs order that the objection might come up on the offer to give them in 
evidence. They were produced in obedience to the order and offered in 
evidence by the district attorney but were not admitted. - The district 
attorney then served upon one of the defendants a subpœna duces 
tecum, requiring him to produce the books and papers; and, this being 
declined, he moved for an order to comes him to produce them; but 
the court refused to make such order. he books and papers referred 
to had been seized under the act of 1867 but were returned to the 
_ defendants under a stipulation to produce them on the trial. 

The defendants relied not only on the unconstitutionality of the 
Jaws, but on the act of 1868, before referred to, which prohibited evi- 
dence obtained from a party by a judicial proceeding from being used 
against him in any prosecution for a crime, penalty, or forfeiture. 
Judgment being rendered for the defendant, the case was carried to the 
circuit court by writ of error, and, in that court, Mr. Justice Hunt 
held that the act of 1868 referred only to personal testimony or dis- 
covery obtained from a party or witness, and not to books or papers 
wrested from him; and, as to the constitutionality of the law, he 
merely referred to the case of Stockwell, and the judgment of the dis- 
trict court was reversed. In view of what has been already said, we 
think it unnecessary to make any ort observations on this decision. 
In United States v. Mason, Judge Blodgett took the distinction that, in 
proceedings in rem for a forfeiture, the 3 are not required by a 
proceeding under the act of 1874 to testify or furnish evidence against 
themselyes, because the suit is not against them, but against the prop- 
erty. But where the owner of the 8 has been admitted as a 
claimant, we can not see the force of this nction ; nor can we as- 
sent to the proposition that the proceeding is not, in effect, a proceed- 
ing against the owner of the property, as well as against the goods; 
for it is his breach of the laws which bas to be proved to establish the 
forfeiture, ard it is his property which is sought to be forfeited: and to 
require such an owner to produce his private ks and papers, in order 
to prove his breach of the laws, and thus to establish the forfeiture of 
his property, is surely compelling him to furnish evidence against him- 
self. In the words of a great judge. Goods, as goods, can not offend, 
forfeit, unlade, pay duties, or the like, but men whose they are.” 
(Note by the court.—Vaughan, C. J., in She ob v. Gosnold, Vaugh., 
159, 172, approved by Ch. Baron Parker in tehell qui tam v. Torup, 
Parker, 227, 236.) 

The only remaining case decided In the United States courts to which 
we shali advert is that of United States v. Distillery No. 28. In that 
case Jud Gresham adds to the view of Judge Blodgett, in United 
States v. Mason, the further suggestion, that as in a proceeding in rem 
the owner Is not a pers, he might be compelled by a subpœna duces 
tecum to produce his books and papers like any other witness; and 
that the warrant or notice for search and seizure, under the act of 
1874, does notbing more. But we can not sax that we are any better 
satistied with this supposed solution of the difficulty. The assumption 
that the owner may be cited as a witness in a proceeding to forfeit 
his property seems to us gratuitous. It begs the question at issue. 
witness, as well as a party, is protected by the law from being com- 
pelled to give evidence that tends to criminate him, or to subject his 

roperty to forfeltnre. (Queen v. Newell, Parker, 269; 1 Greenleaf on 
Evid, secs. 451-453.) But, as before said, although the owner of 
goods, sought to be forfeited by a proceeding in rem, is not the nominal 

arty, he is nevertheless the substantial party to the suit; he certain! 
s so, after making claim and defense; and, in a case like the presen 
he is entitled to all the privileges which spperain to a person who is 
prosecuted for a forfeiture of his property by reason of committing a 
criminal offense. ? 

We find nothing in the decisions to change our views in relation to 
the principal question at issue. 

We think that the notice to produce the invoice in this case, the 
order by virtue of which it was issued, and the law which authorized 
the order, were unconstitutional and void, and that the inspection by 


the district attorney of :aid invoice, when pres in obedience to 
said notice, and its admission in evidence by the court, were erroneous 
and unconstitutional pr gs. We are of opinion, therefore, that 
the judgment of the circuit court should be reversed, and the cause re- 
manded, with directions to award a new trial. 

Mr: Justice Miller, with whom was the Chief Justice, concurring: 

I concur in the judgment of the court, reversing that of the circuit 
court, and in so much of the opinion of this court as holds the fifth 
section of the act of 1874 void as applicabie to the present case. 

I am of opinion that this is a criminal case within the meaning of 
that clause of the fifth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States which declares that no person “shall be compelled in any 
criminai case to be a witness against himself.” 

And I am quite satisfied that the effect of the act of Congress is 
to compel the 3 on whom the order of the court is served to be 
a witness against himself. The order of the court under the statute 
is in effect a subpœna duces tecum, and, ough the penalty for the 
witness's failure to appear in court with the criminating papers is not 
fine and Imprisonment, it is one which may be made more severe, 
namely, to have charges against him of a criminal nature, taken for 
confessed, and made the foundation of the judgment of the court. 
That this is within the protection which the Constitution intended 
against compelling a person to be a witness against himself, is, 1 
think, quite clear. 

But this being so, there is no reason why this court should assume 
that the action of the court helow, in requiring a party to produce cer- 
tain papers as evidence on the trial, authorizes an unreasonable search 
or seizure of the house, papers, or effects of that party. 

„There is in fact no search and no seizure authorized by the statute. 
No order can be made by the court under it which requires or permits 
anything more than service of notice on a pay to the suit. That 
there may be no mistake as to the effect of the statute and the power 
to be exercised under it, I give the section here verbatim : 

“Sec. 5. That in ail suits and proceedings other than criminal 
arising under any of the revenue laws of the United States, the attor- 
ney representing the Government, whenever, in his belief, any busi- 
ness book, invoice, or paper, belonging to or under the control of the 
defendant or claimant, will tend to prove any allegation made by the 
United States, may make a written motion, 5 describing such 
book, invoice, or paper, and setting forth the allegation which he ex- 
pects to prove; and thereupon the court in which suit or proceeding is 
pending may, at its discretion, issue a notice to the defendant or 
claimant to produce such book, invoice, or paper, in court, at a day 
and hour to be specified in said notice, which, together with a copy of 
said motion, shall be served formally on the defendant or claimant, by 
the United States marshal, A delivering to him a certified copy 
thereof, or otherwise serving the same as original notices of sult in 
the same court are served; and if the defendant or claimant shall 
fail or refuse to produce such book, invoice, or paper in obedience to 
such notice, the allegations stated in the said motion shall be taken as 
confessed, unless his failure or refusal to produce the same shall be 
explained to the satisfaction of the court. And if produced, the said 
attorney shall be permitted, under the direction of the court, to make 
examination (at which examination the defendant or claimant, or his 
agent, may be present) of such entries in said book, invoice, or paper 
as relate to or tend to prove the allegation aforesaid, and may offer 
the same in evidence on behalf of the United States, But the owner 
of said books and papers, his agent or attorney, shall have, subject 
to the order of the court, the custody of them, except pending their 
examination in court as aforesaid.” (18 Stat., 187.) 

Nothing in the nature of a search is here hinted at. Nor is there 
any seizure, because the party is not required at any time to part 
with the custody of the papers. They are to be produced in court, 
and, when produced, the United States attorney is permitted, under 
the direction of the court, to make examination in presence of the 
claimant, and may offer in evidence such entries in the books, in- 
voices, or papers as relate to the issue. The act is careful to say that 
“the owner of said books and papers, his agent or attorney, shall have. 
subject to the order of the court, the custody of them, except pending 
their examination in court as aforesaid.” 

The fourth amendment says: “ The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures shall not be violated, and no warrant shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
E describing the place to be searched and the person or thing 
to be seized.” à 

The things here forbidden are two—search and seizure. And not all 
searches nor all seizures are forbidden, but only those that are unrea- 
sonable. Reasonable searches, therefore, may be allowed, and if the 
thing sought be found, it an be seized. 

But what search does this statute authorize? If the mere service 
of a notice to produce a paper to be used as evidence, which the party 
can obey or not as he chooses, is a search, then a change has taken 
place in the meaning of words, which has not come within my reading, 
and which I think was unknown at the time the Constitution was 
made. The searches meant by the Constitution were such as led to 
seizure when the search was successful. But the statute in this case 
uses language carefully framed to forbid any seizure under it, as I have 
already pointed out. 

While the framers of the Constitution had their attention drawn no 
doubt to the abuses of this power of searching private houses and seizing 
private papers, as practiced in England, it is obvious that they only 
intended to restrain the abuse, while they did not abolish the power. 
Hence it is only unreasonable searches and seizures that are forbidden, 
and the means of securing this protection was by abolishing searches 
under warrants, which were called general warrants, because they au- 
thorized searches in any place for any thing. 

his was forbidden, while searches founded on affidayits and made 
under warrants which described the thing to be searched for, the person 
and place to be searched, are still permitted. 

I can not conceive how a statute avy framed to require the produc- 
tion of evidence in a suit by mere service of notice on the party who 
has that evidence in his possession can be held to authorize an unrea- 
8 seara or seizure, when no seizure is authorized or permitted 

y the s e, 

I am requested to say that the Chief Justice concurs in this opinion. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to call up for 
consideration the conference report on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
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(H. R. 14) making appropriations for the support of the Mili- 
tary Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for 
other purposes, with a view to its disposition at this time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). . With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the Senate the conference 
report referred to by the Senator from Oregon. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the conference report, 
which appears in yesterday’s proceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference. report. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I shall not ask that 
the conference report be agreed to until I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, for the reason that a number of Senators who 
are absent may desire to be present, and they may not know 
that the conference report has been taken up. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: z 
Smith, Ariz. 


Borah Husting Nelson 
Brad. Johnson, Cal. New Smith, Md. 
Bran Jones, N. Mex. Norris moot 
Calder Jones, Wash. Overman Sterli 
Chamberlain Kello; age Sutherland 
Culberson Kendrick Phelan Swanson 
Fernald Pomerene Thompson 
Fletcher Knox nsdel Towusend 
nce La Follette Robinson Wadsworth 
Gerry Lewis ulsbury Walsh 
Gronna McCumber Shatfroth Warren 
Hale McKellar Sheppard Watson 
Harding Martin Sherman Weeks 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], is absent 
on official business. He has a general pair with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr, BRANDEGEE]. I will ask that this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr, Samrrn of Michigan] and his general pair with 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen]. I will ask that 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] 
is unavoidably absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I be permitted to announce, for the day, 
the absence of the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TIILMANI., caused by illness? He has a general pair with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

In this connection may I also be permitted to announce the 
absence of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] and of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp], who have been 
called out on official business of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. NELSON. What is the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On agreeing to the report of 
the committee of conference on House bill No. 14, being the 
Military Academy appropriation bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will say, for the information of 
the Senate, that we have taken up for consideration the con- 
ference report on the Military Academy appropriation bill. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report-was agreed to. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask the Senate to proceed to the 
consideration of the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to House bill 13, being the Army appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 13) making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for 
other purposes. 

The Secretary read the report, which was printed in the 
Record of the proceedings of Friday, May 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, while there appear 
to be a great many changes in the bill, I desire to say that there 
are no radical changes in the bill as it passed the Senate. The 
amount of the appropriations carried by the bill has been re- 
duced by $8.129,722.17. Reductions were made in many in- 


stances, and in other instances the provisions which the House 


bill contained were restored, because the conferees thought that 
a bill which has passed the House and which is now pending 
in the Appropriations Committee of the Senate provides ample 
appropriations to cover the amounts by which we have reduced 
appropriations. Therefore, many of the changes refer to these 
reductions in amount, If there are any particular amendments 
to which Senators desire to direct my attention, I will be very 
glad, so far as I can, to explain them. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator what reason can be given for requiring the Senate to 
recede from amendment numbered 119, on pages 87, 88, 89, and 
90 of the bill? The Senate amended the provision of the House 
bill by making a few changes in it, perfecting it, and making, I 
think, a very great improvement on the House bill. I should like 
to inquire why the Senate conferees could not retain that amend- 
ment, and why the House insisted upon the Senate receding? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the House conferees 
were very insistent upon the provision of the House bill, which 
is more nearly in accord than was the provision of the Senate 
bill with the law as it was passed last year making appropria- 
tions for rifle ranges for civilian instruction. In addition to that, 
Mr. President, the conferees thought, in view of the fact that 
under the bill for increasing the Army larger opportunities. will 
be given for target practice in the army to be organized, that it 
was not best at this time to enlarge the functions of the National 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice, but to leave it rather to 
the army that is to be organized under the bill which is now in 
conference. The House conferees were insistent upon the House 
provision, and there was much force in the suggestions which 
they made. The Senate conferees receded from the Senate 
amendment with some reluctance, after trying as hard as they 
could to get the House conferees to yield. 

Mr, FLETCHER., Mr. President, I will say that, of course, 
the conditions are somewhat changed from what they were a 
year ago; but they have not changed in a way that would. make 
less desirable this encouragement of civilian markmanship. 
There is just as much need, and even greater, while we are in 
war than there was before, that those of our people who are 
capable of bearing arms should know how to shoot. It is use- 
less to give a man a gun and a quantity of ammunition and send 
him out if he can not hit a barn 200 yards away. This provision 
in the bill, it seems to me, is very important. 

At the State camp in Florida they have the equipment, the 
targets, and the range; the Government owns some 700 acres of 
land there; and it is an ideal place for this kind of practice, 
which ought to be kept up. The Regular Army is not excluded 
from it at all. It is open to all—Regulars, National Guard, 
schools, colleges, universities, and rifle clubs all over the country. 
This thing of teaching how to shoot is a very important part of 
military preparation. Bernard Shaw in his article, rather of 
a facetious title and perhaps ambiguous, “ Joy riding at the 
front,” giving his observations on the battle fields of France, 
says the most effective work being done is by the men who can 
shoot straight. That is an important thing, and we ought not to 
lose sight of it, E 

The provision of the House bill for $60,000 to transport men 
to the rifle ranges is wholly inadequate, and it was for the pur- 
pose of taking care of that situation that the Senate amendment 
was offered. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
that in connection with the urgent deficiency bill, now before 
the Appropriations Committee, there was recommended this 
morning an appropriation of $344,000 for the same purpose. 
That will be in addition to the amount provided for in this bill. 
There is no limitation as to the amount that shall be expended 
for the transportation of the men or any other limitation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am very glad to hear the Senator mention 
that. I was not aware of that pending matter. That, however, 
I am afraid will not accomplish what is aimed at here, because 
I fear it will not be spent for this purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to that, of course, Mr. President, I can not 
say; but I know that the Secretary of War will have it in his 
power to expend the amount for that purpose if he so desires. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That, of course, will be helpful. 

Mr. SMOOT. In connection with the reductions that have 
been made in the bill, I desire to say that they have all been 
added in the urgent deficiency bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it is a gréat mistake to recede 
from the amendment; but, of course, I do not want to cause 
any trouble about the whole bill. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it would not be in order 
to act on any particular amendment to this bill. The report of 
the conferees must be either adopted or rejected as a whole. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
the chairman of the committee—I have not been able to examine 
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the conference report carefully—what was done with Senate 
amendment No. 73 with ‘reference to military roads in Alaska? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The amount was placed at $500,000, 
and was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I also desire to ask the Senator 
with reference to Senate amendment No. 76, relating to the 
Vancouver rifle range? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That was agreed to as it was in the 
Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 291. An act to punish acts of interference with the for- 
eign relations, the neutrality, and. the foreign commerce of the 
United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title, and, on motion of Mr. Overman, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee, on page 33, inserting section 1. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, when the vote was taken the 
other day on the motion to strike out the section of this bill 
which would limit the publication of war news by the news- 
papers of the country I voted for it, and regret that the motion 
was not carried; but I know that another opportunity will be 
afforded when the bill is reported in the Senate, and I shall 
at that time again vote to strike out the provision referred to. 

Mr. President, I do not think it can be maintained that the 
Members of either the Senate or the House of Representatives 
have failed during the present sessien to stand by the President. 
We have voted for a declaration of war, almost unanimously ; 
we have voted unanimously to permit the President to issue 
$7,000,000.000 worth of bonds and other securities; we voted 
almost unanimously to authorize him to raise an army by selec- 
tive draft; and many of the Senators voted for this simply 
because the President asked for it. 

The claim made in this Chamber that the President is favor- 
able to this particular provision in the bill under consideration 
is not sufficient reason to warrant my voting for it; but this 
is not an evidence that I do not contemplate voting to give all 
the men and money needed to carry this war to a successful 
conclusion. 

I am not ready, Mr. President, to prevent the great independ- 
ent press of this country from printing all the news of the day. 
I believe that they can be trusted not to publish anything that 
would be of aid gr comfort to the enemy. In every war this 
Nation has ever been engaged in, one of its greatest pillars of 
strength has been the support of the press. Have those in 
charge of this bill any idea that Congress would have acted 
with such unanimity during the past few weeks if the President 
did not have a united press behind him; do they believe that 
in the days to come we can hope to succeed in this conflict 
unless the press of the country stands strongly behind the 
Government? 

It is a matter of common knowledge that but for the ex- 
posure by the English press of the inefficiency of those in charge 
of the British Government in the early days of the war, condi- 
tions might have continued there which would have led to 
ultimate defeat. Lord Northcliffe, in his newspapers, laid be- 
fore the public the true conditions; and the pressure of public 
opinion became so great as to make necessary the complete 
reorganization of the Government, and the placing in charge of 
it of men equipped to handle its affairs. I hope that our news- 
papers will not be called upon to perform that service for the 
people of the United States; but I am not willing that any law 
should be enacted which would prevent spreading broadeast 
throughout the Nation the news, if such there be, that our 
Government is being inefficiently conducted. 

At a dinner given to him by his old friends in Brooklyn re- 
cently Pomeroy Burton, editor of the London Times, in referring 
to the matter of censorship, said: 

The Government needs publicity, the armies need it, the navies 
need it, the whole war machinery from start to finish needs it in the 
widest possible sense. There must be absolute freedom to discuss, argue, 
criticize, oppose, and suggest. 

Senators have insisted that this is a war measure, and any 
such measure which, in my judgment, is necessary will have my 
whole-hearted support; but I do not believe this to be necessary 


or expedient, and I am not willing, because of the indiscretion 
of one or two newspapers, that the rest should be stifled. The 
administration will need the friendship and cooperation of 
America’s great journals. Their support will be freely given, 
and I know that the stronger ones will criticize, if criticism is 
necessary, even if we should enact the legislation now under 
consideration. But the less powerful ones would be deterred 
from printing what they really believed it was advisable for the 
people to know. 

I have here, Mr. President, a letter sent to me by the editors 
of three Brooklyn newspapers, the Brooklyn Eagle, the Standard 
Union, and the Brooklyn Times. These three great patriotic 
journals have been ardent supporters of the Government in these 
critical days, and no one of them has made an unfriendly state- 
ment. I am pleased to read into the Recorp their views on this 
important matter: 


Hon. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Brooklyn newspapers take this opportunity to urge upon the 
Brooklyn Members of the Congress the necessity for checking hasty and 
unintelligent legislation which seeks to place the poo of the United 
States under the control of a drastic censorship. e Brooklyn news- 
papers, like newspapers elsewhere, have loyally cooperated with the 

vernment in suppressing news and restraining comment which in the 
expressed opinion of the vernment might have given aid to the enemy 
and caused embarrassment in Washington. The Brooklyn newspapers 
recognize that it may be imperative to substitute for that voluntary 
censorship a system established by congressional enactment; but they 
insist that such a system be not constructed upon the model of the 
British and French censorships which have kept from the people of 
Great Britain and France vital facts regarding the war. News concern- 
ing the movement of troops and warships, news that might to any 
marked d assist the enemy, may properly be excluded by law from 
publication. But the Government should help and not obstruct the 
newspapers in the publication of the truth concerning all war losses 
and all conditions which, when fully known, would arouse the people 
of the country to the magnitude of the task before them. The news- 
papers do not wish their readers to live in any fool's paradise of mis- 
apprehension or ignorance. 

THe BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, 
By Anrnun M. Howe, Editor. 
THE BROOKLYN DAILY TIMES, 
By JoHN M. HARMAN, Editor. 
THE STANDARD UNION, 
By Joun A. HALTON, Editor. 
Mar 2, 1917. : 


I also have here copy of resolutions unanimously adopted by 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association in New York 
City, on Wednesday, April 25, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. = 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The following resolutions, offered by Louis Wiley, business manager of 
the New York Times, and seconded by Charles H. Taylor, jr., publisher 
of the Boston Globe, were unanimously adopted at the convention of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Wednesday afternoon, April 25: 

“The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, representing the 
daily newspapers, requests 1 7 to eliminate the press-censorship 
provision from the lonage bill now Lagi a 

“The proposed legislation strikes at the fundamental rights of the 
people, not only assailing their freedom of speech but also seeking to 
deprive them of the means of forming intelligent opinion. It is drastic, 
yet vague, in its terms, providing the severest penalties for acts the 
criminal quality of which is to be defined hereafter under a delegated 
authority. Its possible consequences in restricting the liberty of the 
press are full of peril to free institutions, 

“The censorship proposed is believed to be a violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which prohibits Congress from ‘ abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press.“ An effort to suspend this con- 
stitutional guarani, whether ultimately sustained or not, is sure to be 
followed by grave injury to the rights of the people, whose one great 
safeguard in time of war is an untrammeled press. 

“A voluntary censorship, suggested by the Government, is being care- 
fully observed by the newspapers of the United States, and no loyal 
newspaper will 1 115 nt that which would give aid to the enemy. 
Any newspaper that willfully publishes information of military value to 
the enemy can, and should be, prosecuted under the law of treason. 

“ Established means of communication, carrying messages ordinarily 
regarded as private, will be used by an enemy for the transmission of 
information, and every eee purpose of the proposed legislation would 
be served by the control of outgoing messages by mail, telegraph, cable, 
etc., and by search of the effects of persons traveling from the United 
States to foreign countries. 

In war especially the press should be free, vigilant, and unfettered. 
The American people are entitled to a full and frank statement of all 
that occurs, whether it be good or bad. ‘There can be no justification 
for a restriction that abridges the liberty of the press, for the people 
must have confidence that they are getting the truth. 

“The defeat of this objectionable legislation, therefore, is most ear- 
nestly urged upon Congress.” 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I have no doubt but that before 
this measure is finally enacted it will be modified so as not to 
stifle the great independent press of the country. To prevent 
the publication of information which the public should know 
would, I sincerely believe, be a grievous mistake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

- Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was just going to suggest 
the absence of a quorum before the amendment is voted on. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator suggest the absence of a 
quorum ? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it ought to be done. There are about 
four Senators present on the other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary .called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Harding Myers Sherman 
Brady Johnson, Cal. Nelson ons 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. New Smith, Ga 
Calder Jones, Wash Norris Smith, Md 
Chamberlain Kellogg Smoot 
Colt Kendrick Thomas 
Culberson Kenyon Pittman Thompson 
Cummins King Pomerene Underwood 
Curtis Kirby Ransdell Wadsworth 
Dillingham Knox Saulsbury Walsh 
Fletcher McCumber Shafroth arren 
France McKellar Sheppard 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have been requested to announce that the 


Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] is detained on official 
business. 

Mr. McKELLAR, My colleague [Mr. Surecps] is absent on 
publie business, and is paired, I believe, with the senior Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I wish to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Varnaman] and the junior Senator 
trom Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Gone, Mr, MARTIN, and Mr. Stonr answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. AsHurst and Mr. Gronna entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, just before the call for a 
quorum was made I understood the Chair to state that the 
question was on the amendment of the committee. Am I 
right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when the absence of a 
quorum was suggested there were three members of the ma- 
jority in the Senate Chamber. I assume that that means that 
all of those who were absent are satisfied as to what their 
votes shall be upon the amendment. Therefore I am not at all 
criticizing their absence, but I assume that they have heard all 
the argument that they desire and are ready to vote, and, of 
course, ready to support the committee's report. 

I should like to have the chairman of the committee state 
to me why it is necessary that so drastic a measure as is con- 
tained in section 1 should be made the law, not during the war 
but at all times? Why is it necessary to have this new legisla- 
tion, broadening to a very great degree the reasons for the 
issuance of these writs, apply in years when we are at peace? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, there have been brought to 
the attention of the committee serious conditions that have 
arisen since the war. I want to say to the Senator that if he 
has read the report of the Attorney General—which I will have 
read when he gets through—he has no doubt seen what the 
Attorney General says, calling the attention of Congress before 
the war to the importance of having a search-warrant law. 
The truth of it is, we have nothing in the laws of this country 
in regard to search warrants except with regard to customs, 
counterfeiting, blockading, whisky, and smuggling. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does that mean before this war began, 
or before we entered into this war? 

Mr, OVERMAN. Before we entered into this war. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. But the war was going on? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, no; I refer to the Attorney General’s 
annual report, sent to Congress last November, I think. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I mean, the war itself—not our war, but 
the present European war—was going on? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It was not with reference to this war, 
especially. Of course very serious conditions have occurred, 
showing the necessity of it, since the war began; but when the 
Senator gets through I should like to read what the Attorney 
General says in regard to the necessity for this legislation in 
his annual report made in November, 1916. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 
Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, I desire to 
state that great misa; 


pprehension 
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Within the last six months—I can not recall the exact date— 
police officers in New York inyaded the quarters of Von Engel, 
a representative of the German Government, who was cooperat- 
ing with Boy-Ed and Von Papen in carrying on in this country a 
system of espionage. They seized a lot of valuable papers. 
They were brought here to Washington, and I understand the 
contention was made by the German ambassador that they were 
official papers and that our Government had no right to seize 
them. There was a large lot of papers. Finally, as I under- 
stand—and I get my information from the newspapers—our 
Government suggested to the German ambassador that he could 
come and look over the papers and select those that, were offi- 
cial papers. He declined to avail himself of that opportunity, 
because that would have been a clear give-away. 

Now, those papers were most important and valuable. They 
explained the entire ramifications of the spy system that had 
been carried on in this country under German auspices since 
the war began. It was a perfectly lawless act to go in there 
and take those papers at the time and place and under the cir- 
cumstances. The Government feels, and it seems to me, that 
seizures of that kind ought to be permitted by law. 

I want further to say—and I do not want to argue the case— 
that we have no general Federal law in reference to search 
warrants, as they have in most of the States. We have only 
laws permitting search in a few special cases. One is internal- 
revenue cases; another is customs cases; a third is counter- 
feiting cases; a fourth is smuggling liquor into Indian reserva- 
tions and offenses connected with the liquor traffic. Possibly 
there may be others, but those are the only ones I can recall 
at this moment. The object of this is to have a general law 
for the Federal Government where an offense has been com- 
mitted, a violation of the laws of the United States, treaties of 
the United States, or the obligations and rights and duties of 
the United States under the law of nations. 

As the bill originally came to the committee it contained a 
provision defining these offenses, The argument was made be- 
fore the committee that you could not seize any papers unless 
there was a crime committed or about to be committed. So to 
meet that idea section 7 wab incorporated in the bill, and I ask 
Senators to read that section in connection with section 1, be- 
cause the seizures contemplated by section 1 are seizures of 
property and papers that are made criminal under section T. 

I believe we ought to have a general law on the subject. The 
criticism was made that it included the rights and duties of 
our Government under the law of nations. I can conceive of 
many cases where a man may violate the obligations and duties 
of our country under the law of nations; but if Senators think 
that phrase should be omitted, certainly it ought to cover cases 
of violations of laws of the United States and the treaties of the 
United States. There can not be any doubt about that. 

This is all I desire to say. I have simply explained the pur- 
pose of the law. It is to fill a vacuum that exists in our legis- 
lation. As I said, we have no general search-warrant law. It 
is limited to the four cases I have mentioned. Perhaps I may 
have omitted some, but I can not at this moment recall any 
others; and this is to give us a general law covering criminal 
cases of this kind. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if it stopped there it might 
be well, but it does not; it covers every case of every kind of a 
law, civil and criminal, that has been enacted by the Congress 
of the United States. It covers the entire field of congressional 
legislation upon every possible subject. 

It is admitted that this is a war, measure, and I will readily 
vote for any legislation that is necessary to apply the search 
warrant to any possible thing that affects our war relations. I 
am not, however, prepared to vote to extend the search warrant 
into every possible avenue or line of business or trade that is 
covered by a law of the United States. 

I want the authorities to have the power to issue and to serve 
a search warrant and to ascertain whether or not there is any 
propaganda that is attempting to forestall or prevent the appli- 
eation of the draft system, for instance, or that in any way 
attempts to check our forces and our prowess in this great war 
in which we are now entering. But, Mr. President, I think it 
ought to be limited te this war, and then we can, when we have 
time, prepare and enact any legislation that would apply to other 
matters. > 

There are two things that I think ought to be out of this pro- 
vision. One is that which relates to the violation of any law of 
the United States, and the other is that which relates to the lnw 
of nations, which law is extremely broad and very little under- 


Stood, and is changing from day to day and from month to 


month and year to year without any legislation upon the subject. 
Mx. President, suppose we would state that this law should 
apply during the continuance of this war, and then simply cut 
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out that portion relating to the violation of any law and that] Mr. BRADY. May I ask the Senator from North Dakota at 


relating to the violation of the law of nations, spruce Bes that 
violating our treaty obligations, and then substitute it some- 
thing like this: 
That during the continuance of the present war a search warrant 
may be issued in conformity with the provisions of this act for the 
se of searching any premises or person to discover any poor 4 
or pa 


held, secured, used, or intended to be held, or 
in violation of or in aid of a violation of any law of the United States. 


Now, what law? So far I have copied the measure itself: 


Any law of the United States relating to the raising or supplying 
of the military or naval forces of the United States or any Other law 
relating to the conduct of said war or to the treaty obligations of the 
United States. 

That would cover everything the Senators supporting this 
measure have argued in favor of. It is broad enough to cover 
everything pertaining to this war and at the same time is nar- 
rowed down to those things that are of vital interest to us in 
the conduct of the war, and it ought not to go any further at 
this time. ` 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, wili the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MoCUMBER. I yield with pleasure, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think there ought to be a 
general statute of a Federal character something like the 
statutes of the States providing for search warrants when a 
public offense has been committed or is about to be committed? 

If the Senator will pardon me, I will propound another ques- 
tion while I am on the floor. Does not the Senator think the 
amendment which he has suggested is rather too narrew, be- 
cause it would not give the Government authority to invoke the 
benefit or aid of a search warrant in cases which are now in- 
fractions of the criminal statutes of the United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; Mr. President, it is as broad as the 
law naw is. It allows the use of these instruments for the en- 
forcement of the law wherever they can be allowed to-day; and 
in addition it covers everything pertaining to the war. I think 
before we enact a general statute covering every law that has 
been or may be passed by the United States we ought to give 
that special consideration, and we can not do it and we are not 
doing it in the consideration of this bill. I am not prepared to 
say that tere should be a search warrant of the character 
mentioned herein which could be applied to the violation of 
every law that has been passed by the Congress of the United 
States. I think we should consider that as a separate matter. 
What we are dealing with now is the war situation, and if we 
enact legislation that deals with this war legislation we may 
well relegate all other matters to a time in which We can con- 
sider them as separate propositions. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator pardon another question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator see any reason why we should 
not have a statute something like that which obtains in most 
of the States? The stututes of the States usually provide that 
a search warrant may be issued, among other reasons, “ when 
the property was stolen or embezzled,” or “when it was used 
as the means of committing a felony,” or “when it is in the 
possession of any person with the intent to use it as the means 
of committing a publie offense.” Why should there not be a 
general statute enacted by the Federal Government which may 
be invoked in cases where a public offense has been or is about 
to be committed under the same circumstances and to the same 
extent as a similar statute is invoked in the States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am inclined to think there should be. I 
would not want to pass absolute judgment upon that question 
at this particular time; but I call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that this proposed measure is so broad that it covers 
civil law, criminal law, and international law—law of every 
character. 

Mr. KING. I wish to say to the Senator that the criticism 
which he made against some features of the first section appeal 
to me very strongly, and I will agree to a part of his amend- 
ment, speaking for myself; but I do not think the amendment 
of the Senator is broad enough. There ought to be a statute 
sufficiently broad to permit the United States to invoke a statute 
something like that which prevails in the various States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We might well take our time in the con- 
sideration of that general law. What we need now is a law 
that will meet the war situation; the amendment which I pro- 
pose as a substitute does meet that, and that I think is all that 
we should consider to-day. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McCUMBE I yield to the Senator. 


what place in the bill he would have the amendment he suggests 
inserted? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I substitute it for the entire section 1. I 
tave recopied almost all of section 1. 

oi BRADY. That would then limit the entire bill to the 
war 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it would limit the issuance of these 
writs to the cases now provided by law and all the other cases 


relating to war conditions. 


Mr. BRADY. Only as it applies to section 1? 
Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. I understood the Senator to make the objection’ 
tc the first section that the violation of the law of nations is a 
pretty broad order; that the law of nations is rather indetermi- 
nate, especially at this time, and mostly it is only what the 
most powerful nation says it is. But I do not read the section 
in-that way. I do not think it is subject to that objection. It 
is not where the law of nations is violated, but where the rights 
and obligations of the United States under the law of nations 
are violated. - 

I think there is quite a distinction between searching a 
house or papers for a violation of the law of nations and doing 
it for the purpose of seeing whether the rights and obligations 
of the United States are being impaired or interfered with 
under the law of nations. I think perhaps there is no more 
sacred right than the right and obligation the Government of 
the United States has under the law of nations, and no more 
serious offense could be committed than an offense in violation 
of those rights and obligations, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think that is subject to the same ob- 
jection, because the obligation of the United States of the law 
of nations is about as indefinite and indeterminate as one could 
possibly conceive. What is the law of nations relative to the 
particular right? That is a question which must be decided by 
the courts or by some one else. Where are you going to get 
the information upon which you may decide that? From the 
writers upon international law, who determine according to 
their judgment what the custom of nations has been upon the 
particular phase of international law discussed. 

Mr. KNOX. May I again ask a question? 

Mr. MoCUMBER. - Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. I think I was unfortunate in not making myself 
clear. Let me read section 1: 

A search warrant may be issued in conformity with the provisions 
of this act for the purpose of searching any premises or person to dis- 
cover any property or papers held, secured, or used, or intended to be 
held, secured, or used, in violation of or in aid of a violation of any 
law of the United States, or of a treaty of the United States, or of 
the rights or obligations of the United States under the Jaw of uations. 

It is wholly immaterial, as it would be wholly impossible, 
under this section to secure a search warrant against a man 
who was charged with violating the law of nations unless you 
would put in the information “ violating the rights or the obli- 
gations of the United States under the law of nations.“ We 
know the functions of our Government. We know it is the 
function of our Government to know and assert what our rights 
are under the law of nations. It is the function of the Gov- 
ernment to know and to perform our obligations under the law 
of nations. It seems to me if there is any class of offenders 
who ought to be reached it is those who have writings, papers, 
property, or anything else that would interfere with the United 
States in asserting its rights and fulfilling its obligations 
under the law of nations. ` f : 

Mr. McCUMBER. I agree that it is the function of the 
United States Government to determine what its obligations are 
under the law of nations, but I can not conceive that we could 
provide that the individual should always be held responsible, 
because we can not guess what the decision of the Guvernment 
will be in reference to its obligations or duties under the law of 
nations; and that is the objection which I am trying to urge, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. In just one moment. Let me call atten- 
tion to the fact that my proposed amendment does provide for 
reaching a case 

In violation of or in aid of a violation of any law of the United 
States relating to the raising and supplying of the military or naval 
forces of the United States or of any treaty obligation of the Unitcd 
States or any other law relating to the conduct of said war. 

We can all tell what the treaty obligations are because they 
are written law, and we will take our chances whether we 
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violate them or not. Very few have even a meager under- 
standing of what international law is, and therefore less under- 
standing as to what our obligations under international law 
would be in any given case. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. By the courtesy of the Senator from North 
Dakota I should like to ask a question of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to see if I understand clearly his position. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Recently when some of our ships sought 
to enter the neutral ports of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 
they were interrupted, arrested by British ships, turned back, 
and taken into the proper port and committed to the care of a 
prize court. We asserted that under the law of nations we had 
a right to enter those ports. Great Britain asserted that under 
the law of nations we had not the right to enter them. My ques- 
tion is this: If a citizen of the United States, through any in- 
strumentality that he might possess, was endeavoring to con- 
vince the world the we had no right to enter those neutral 
ports under those conditions, would he have been guilty of a 
crime and would he and his possessions have been subject to 
a search warrant? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. I do not think it necessarily follows that anyone 
is guilty of a crime who has in his possession any of the docu- 
ments which are described in the first section. It is the purpose 
of the search to find whether or not these documents so held 
do violate the laws or treaties of the United States or the 
rights and obligations of the United States under the law of 
nations. 

I should say in the case the Senator from Iowa cites that if 
the United States authority as provided for in the second sub- 
division of this chapter would go before a United States judge 
or a United States commissioner, he would have to make out a 
case very different from the case put by the Senator from 
Iowa. He would have to show not only that the papers or 
documents that were sought to be obtained by the search war- 
want had reference to rights or obligations of the United States, 
but that they were intended to be used in violation of those 
rights or obligations. The question put by the Senator from 
Iowa, it seems to me, would only indicate that they would have 
reference to that situation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania be a 
little more specific and say what, in his judgment, would be a 
violation of the right of the United States in the case I put? 

Mr. KNOX. It seems to me that that is rather a wide ques- 
tion to ask one who has simply risen to call attention to the 
distinction between the violation of the law of nations and the 
violation of the rights and obligations of the United States un- 
der the law of nations. I can not call to my mind just at this 
moment what might be a case, but I have no doubt after a half 
hour’s reflection I could bring to your attention half a dozen 
eases where the rights and obligations of the United States 
were involved either in a controversy with a foreign country 
or arose in some other way where those rights and obligations 
could be most seriously interfered with by a private citizen. 

There is a statute of the United States, upon the books to- 
day and has been for almost a hundred years, making it a 
criminal offense to hold correspondence with a foreign Govern- 
ment or citizens of a foreign Government in relation to pending 
diplomatic affairs between the United States in such a way as 
might interfere with not only the right and the duty of the 
United States, but might interfere with the orderly progress 
and successful eventuation of matters that were in contempla- 
tion or under consideration. 8 

So this section of the bill does not stagger me one particle. 
I do not feel that I must tremble for my individual right under 
this section of the bill. I think no citizen of the United States 
has any cause to complain if his house is searched or his per- 
son is searched simply for the purpose of seeing whether he 
has in his possession documents or property or other things 
that might tend or were intended, as this bill says, to be used 
in violation of the rights of his country, whether the violation 
pertains to the enforcement of its statutes, the enforcement 
of its treaties, or the enforcement of its duties under the broader 
law that prevails between the civilized nations of the world. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, here are two very learned 
attorneys who differ radically upon this simple little proposi- 
tion. -While it would not stagger the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania to be brought up against a proposition of this kind, it 
might stagger the ordinary individual who is not a lawyer at 
all when his person and his property are seized and his home 
is violated in carrying out a provision under this bill. I wish 
to call the Senator’s attention again to the proposition that 


it is not only the violation or proposed violation of a criminal 
statute for which this search warrant will be issued, it is the 
violation of any law of the United States—civil or criminal. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Do you think a violation of the rights and 
obligations of the United States under international law to 
be more indefinite than the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to make the receiving or asking of 
anything more than a reasonable profit a criminal offense? 

Mr. McCUMBER: Mr. President, I am not discussing that 
now. I might say that I would not, but the Senator from 
Iowa must answer the question of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to delay any vote on this propo- 
sition, but I want to say as earnéstly and as emphatically as 
I can that the proposed substitute does cover every question 
which might possibly arise that would affect the interest of 
this country during the continuance of this war, and that it 
does eliminate and only eliminates that debatable and question- 
able ground as to whether the law should apply in such and 
such cases or should apply to the general laws of the United 
States; and as this, I repeat, is a bill which seeks to deal 
with only a war situation, its terms ought to be limited to the 
necessities of that situation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think I might help the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumner] by referring to the 
genesis of this bill. It is an error to suppose that this feature 
of the bill originated by reason of the war contingency either 
before or after we entered into the contest. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] is usually accurate in his statement 
of the law, but I think he is in error in the statement that the 
present law authorizes the issuance of search warrants to 
seize intoxicating liquors about to be taken into Indian terri- 
tory. The want of a statute of that character gave rise orig- 
inally to the discussion of this earch-warrant question. A 
bill was introduced by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWN! 
which authorized the issuance of search warrants to search 
for and seize liquor within or about to be taken within that 
portion of the State of Oklahoma which is still regarded as 
Indian country so far as the enforcement of the intoxicating- 
liquor statute is concerned, and the question of the framing of 
an adequate search-warrant statute thus came under consider- 
ans by the Judiciary Committee and by the Department of 

ustice. 

While the matter was pending in that shape the necessity for 
a search-warrant statute in connection with the troubles in 
Mexico presented itself. It was not an uncommon practice 
when it was made an offense to introduce arms into the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, pursuant to a proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent under a statute, for the officers of the United States, mili- 
tary and otherwise, to seize arms that were intended to go into 
Mexico in violation of the statute and the proclamation, and 
when they could be found they were seized. But information 
often came to the officers that accumulations of arms of that 
kind were being made with intent to take them into Mexico in 
violation of the statute and the necessity for a search-warrant 
statute to meet conditions of that character presented itself. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I am inclined to think the Senator from Mon- 
tana is right and that I was mistaken in the broad statement as 
to Indian reservations. I was led to make that statement from 
the fact that in the State of Minnesota the supreme court has 
decided under the provisions of an old Indian treaty that cer- 
tain territory the Indians ceded long ago is what we call com- 
monly dry territory, and under the provisions of that treaty and 
that decision the Government officials have been seizing all 
liquor found in that country. That is what led me to make the 
statement. I am inclined to think that I was mistaken and 
that in its full extent the Senator from Montana is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator for the statement, and 
knowing how accurate he usually is, I went to the compilation 
of statutes to confirm my recollection about the matter, and I 
found there was not a general statute authorizing generally the 
seizure of liquors that were about to be introduced within the 
Indian country. So, Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota is in error in assuming that this feature of the bill is 
intended to take care only of conditions furnished by the war. 
It was intended to cover the general subject of search warrants. 

Mr. President, there is a very great necessity for a statute of 
this character, because there are many places within the coun- 
try within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal courts; for 
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instance, Indian reservations, and reservations of many kinds. 
Crimes committed within that territory are punishable under 
the Federal law and not under the State law; larceny, for in- 
stance, committed within territory of that character—that is, 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal courts. No 
provision is made by the law for the issuance of a search war- 
rant even for the purpose of securing stolen goods within that 
territory. It is solely within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts. So the statute should be made te cover the subject 
generally as well as to meet the conditions that are peculiar in 
their nature by reason of the state.of war which now prevails. 

There is one suggestion, Mr. President, which has been made 
by the Senator from North Dakota which to me seems very 
forcible and which I think might well be accepted. It is true 
that the statute reads generally that a search warrant is au- 
thorized in case of the violation of any law of the United States. 
That would, of course, include a violation of a civil statute as 
well as of a penal statute. When it comes to the violation of a 
statute I think it might well be confined to violations of penal 
statutes, and I would suggest the incorporation of the word 
“penal ” before the word “ statute.” With that amendment, Mr. 
President, I do not believe that any just criticism can be lodged 
against this provision of the bill. 

I quite agree with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] 
that the liberties of ‘the citizen are by no means imperiled when 
a search warrant, under the restrictions and the safeguards 
provided by this bill, is issued for the purpose of searching the 
premises of a person for the purpose of finding thereon property 
which, it is asserted, has been used or is about to be used in vio- 
lation of the law of nations or the rights or obligations of the 
United States under the law of nations. Mr. President, that is 
the feature of immediate consequence. We had the matter under 
consideration, as I ‘suggested, in connection with the situation 
in Oklahoma, to which I have referred, and in connection with 
conditions which arose by reason of the troubles in Mexico, and 
now upon the prospect of war with Germany; and the necessity 
became apparent for the issuance of a search warrant in the 
case of threatened violations of the law of nations involving the 
rights or obligations of the United States. 

Tt is true, Mr. President, that there is more or less doubt— 
indeed, we might say more, rather than less, doubt—about what 
is the law of nations; and yet the Supreme Court of the United 
States ever since it came into existence has interpreted and en- 
forced the law of mations. It has declared that the interna- 
tional law is thus and so, and has adjudicated rights to private 
property upon the rules of international law as they were by 
that court laid down. International law is not expressed in a 
code, it is true, and oftentimes it is difficult to determine just 
what the law of nations is with reference toa particular matter; 
but in every State in which they have common-law crimes, 
where crimes are not defined by statute, it becomes necessary, 
in exactly the same way, for the man who wants to be entirely 
advised as to whether er not he is violating the law, to ge back 
to all of the old English decisions and that kind of thing te find 
out whether in the particular circumstances that surround him 
he commits larceny -or not. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. May I not ask the Senator from Montana if 
the Supreme Court has not gone even further than he has 
stated? Has not the Supreme Court held that the law of na- 
tions is a part of the law of the United States, and that as such 
it will be enforced by the court? 

Mr. WALSH. It has; and so, Mr. President, although there 
may be more or less uncertainty about the thing—and undoubt- 
edly ‘there is—there is likewise uncertainty about what is the 
criminal law of any State in which there is no penal code; and 
the courts simply punish crimes im accordance with what is the 
common law. 

Of course, in exuctly the same way you will find the greatest | 
divergence of views among the courts as to what is the common 
Jaw with reference ‘to a particular subject, and you will find 
great divergence as to what is the common law with reference | 
to certain crimes, many of the courts holding that the common | 
law makes the doing of acts under a certain state of circum- 
stances a crime and others holding that the common law does 
not make the doing of those acts under those particular cir- | 
cumstances a crime, I will agree also that in all probability | 
the uncertainty is greater in the case of international law; but | 
I do not believe that the danger is perilous by any means to 
the ordinary law-abiding citizen. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think the ‘amendment sug: | 
gested is a very proper one, I have consulted some other mem- 


bers of the committee, and I agree to accept the amendment 
which has been tendered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsuH]. I hope that will satisfy the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCuatner}. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to say that. of 
course, that would eliminate one objection; ‘but I still think it 
very objectionable to include the phrase “ relating to the obliga- 
tions of the United States under international law.” That is 
too vague and tov uncertain to be made the basis upon which 
to issue a search warrant. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to state to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, in reference to what he has said about 
this being a war measure, that the Attorney General made a 
report in 1916, in which he urged such legislation as is now 
proposed. We were not in a state of war at that time. ‘The 
report which I hold in my hand is very lengthy, and I shall not 
read it. It cites the authorities, and makes a strong and 
urgent appeal to Congress te enact a law on this ‘subject. T 
will say to the Senator from Montana that ‘the recommendation 
is limited te a penal statute. ‘Therefore the proposed amend- 
ment is in accord with the report of the Attorney General. 
Since reading the report I am glad to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair requests the Sen- 
ator from Montana to formally state his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the amendment presented by the 
Senator from North Dakota is 

Mr. McCUMBER. I believe the Recorp will not show that I 
have offered an amendment. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. In any case, that is a substitute, and I think 
it will be proper first te perfect the text. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply suggested an ‘amendment, but I 
did not offer it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is true. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I therefore have not an amendment pend- 
ing. I will say that, having accepted the ether amendment, 
which is the principal proposition, I shall not offer my sug- 
gested substitute. 

The PRESLDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair calls the attention 
of Senators te the parliamentary status. The pending question 
is the committee amendment in section 1, page 33, beginning on 
line 7, down to and including line 14. If there is no objection, 
the Chair will dispose of this amendment. The question is 
upon the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘This is an amendment to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. On page 33, line 11. after the word any.“ I 
move to insert the word “penal,” so that it will read: 

A violation of any penal law. 

: The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to 
the committee amendment is agreed to. The Chair hears none. 
The question now recurs upon the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
on page 33, line 15, to strike out “section 1” and to insert 
“section 2.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, in the Janguage in section 2, I 
wish to call the attention of the Senator in charge of the bill 
te the sixteenth line, and to offer as an amendment to insert 
the word “authorized” before the word “ person.” 

The reason I suggest that amendment is, that while it is 
true that in the next section it is contemplated that the au- 
thority of the person making the application shall be made 
known at the time the application for the writ is made, yet 
it is doubtful whether the authority does not refer to the word 
officer,“ in line 16, and not to the word “person.” I think it 
would be wiser to have it appear that if it is not an officer of 
the Government who is making the application it should be 
some authorized person. Then, the next section shows where 
he gets his authority and what his authority relates to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania kindly 
read the language as it will read as he proposes to amend it? 

Mr. KNOX. So that it would read: 

Before any search warrant shall issue the officer or authorized person 
desiring its issuance shall make a written application— 

And so forth. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall make no objection to that amend- 
ment. Mr. President. 

Mr. NS. I wish to give notice—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I do not understand 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not wish to interrupt this particular 
part of the chapter. 

Mr, WALSH. Then, Mr. President, if the Senator from Iowa 
will give me the floor—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to say that I do not understand the 
significance of the amendment propesed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. My understanding about this mat- 
ter is, that the proper affidavit having been made, the warrant 
should be issued. No authorization to any person to make the 
affidavit is contemplated by the bill nor does it suggest who 
would vest such person with the requisite authority. . 

Mr. KNOX. I do not read the next section in that way, 
though perhaps I may be mistaken about it. I had an idea that 
the next section was intended to provide that a person who made 
the application should show his authority; that is to say, that 
he has some relation to the enforcement of the law; that it is 
not intended that any individual shall go and sue out a search 
warrant against any other individual. I think, if that were 
the provision of this proposed statute, it would be objectionable. 

Mr. WALSH. Subdivision 1 of section 2 provides that the 
applicant must set out the authority under which he seeks to 
enforce the rights or obligations of the United States under the 
laws of nations, and so forth. 

Mr. KNOX. The purpose of my amendment, on line 16, was 
to make it clear that it was a lawful officer or an authorized 
person—somebody who bore some relation to the enforcement 
of the law. ` 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think, if the Senator from Montana will 
yield, that it ought to be some authorized person. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield further? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield until this matter is adjusted. 

Mr. WALSH. I will make no further contention about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] 
is agreed to. The Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rose simply to give notice 
that when the bill reaches the Senate I shall offer a substitute 
for section 1. I discussed the matter generally this morning in 
the hope that Senators, who had not hitherto had the subject 
called to their attention, would think about it and would be 
better prepared when the bill reached the Senate to consider 
the amendment than they would be at this moment. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
in chapter 11, section 2, page 33, line 18, after the word “ judge,” 
to strike out the words “or magistrate” and insert the word 
* of.” * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 33, line 19, after 
the word “State,” strike out the comma; in the same line, 
after the word “Territorial,” to strike out “or municipal”; 
and in the same line, after the word “ United,” to strike out 
the word “of,” so as to read: : 

A State or Territorial court, or to a United States commissioner for 
the district wherein the pro) or papers sought are known or be- 
lieved to be located setting out the following matters: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 24, after the word 
“enforcing,” to insert “the rights or obligations of the United 
States under”; and in line 1, on page 34, after the word 
“nations,” to insert the word “the,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

1) The authority under which the applicant seeks to enforce, or 
assist in enforcing, rights or obligations of the United States under 
the law of nations, the treaty obligation, or statute law of the United 
States which he alleges has been, is being, or is intended to be violated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 6, after the words 
“violation of,’ to insert “the rights or obligations of the 
United States under,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

(2) The facts upon which his sy or the grounds of his 
belief, if his application be based upen ef, that a violation of the 
rights or obligations of the United States under the law of nations, 
or treaty obligation, or statute of the United States as in this chapter 
provided has n, is being, or is intended to be accomplished; and. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 17, to change the 
number of the section from “2” to “3”; in line 18, after the 
word “judge,” to strike out “magistrate”; and on page 35, 


line 3, after the word “ judge,” to strike out “ magistrate,” so 
as to make the section read: 


Sec. 3. Upon the making to him of any such application the ndge, 
court, or commissioner to whom the same is addressed shall forthwith 
consider it and may summon and examine under oath such further 


witnesses if any as he may deem desirable, or require further affidavits.. 
as the conyenjence of the case may require; and if the application is 
based upon knowledge and he shail find that the appWcant would be 
authorized to execute the search warrant, ff issued, and that the said 
application conforms to the requirements of section 1 of this chapter, 
he shall forthwith issue the same; and if the said application is ba 
npon belief, then the judge or commissioner, as the case may be, shall 
not only have the power and jurisdiction to inquire into the authority 
of the applicant to execute the warrant, If issued, and to examine and 
pass upon the sufficiency of the application therefor, but shall also 
consider and decide whether there is probable cause to believe that 
the property or papers to the claimant; whereupon such judge or 
tended to be po: sed, used, or employed in the manner set out in 
sald application. If he shall decide that the applicant is authorized 
to have a search warrant issued to him, and that the application is 
in due form, and further, that there is probable cause for its issuance, 
he shall forthwith issue such warrant. The officer issuing such warrant: 
must insert a direction in the warrant that it be served in the day- 
time, unless the affidavit be positive that the property is on the person 
or in the place to be searched; in which case he may insert a direc- 
tion that it be served at any time in the day or night. 

The amendment was agreed to. 5 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 21, to change the 
number of the section from “3” to “4”; in line 24, after the 
word “judge,” to strike out “magistrate”; and on page 36, 
line 4, after the word “ judge,” to strike out “ magistrate,” su 
as to make the section read: 

Suc, 4. Whoever shall use or attempt to use the mails or Postal Serv- 
tained on a search warrant issued under the provisions of this chapter, 
the owner or claimant thereof may forthwith file with the judge or 
commissioner issuing said warrant, his petition setting out his title 
or claim of ownership to, or right to the custody of such property ot 
papers, and any other facts legally tending to require restoration of 
the property or papers described have been, are being, or are in- 
commissioner, after due notice, not exceeding five days, to the United 
States attorney for the district and the persons making such seizure 
shall proceed to speedily hear and determine the case. and order the 
property or papers restored to the owner or claimant. or shall order 
the same retained in the custody of the person seizing them te be used 
as evidence in any case or proceeding, civil or criminal, in which the 
ee ee 3 may be interested, or to be otherwise disposed of accord- 

W. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 36, line 13, to change the 
number of the section from “4” to “5”; in line 14, after the 
word “ civil,” to strike out“ military or naval”; and in line 17, 
after the words “the United States,” to insert, “ Provided, That 
in time of war such warrant may be issued to a civil, military, 
or nee officer of the United States,” so as to make the section 
read: 


Src. 5. No search warrant shall issue hereunder to other than a 
civil officer of the United States duly authorized to enforce or assist 
In the enforcement of any, law thereof, or to a person so duly author- 
ized by the President of the United States: Provided, That in time of 
war such warrant may be issued to a civil, military, or naval officer of 
the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 2, to insert 
as a new section the following: 

Sec. 7. Whoever shall knowingly and willfull 
any property or pa in violation of, or in 
any law of the United States, or of any treat 
or of the rights or obligations of the United States under the law of 
nations, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both, in the discretion of the court, 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, to harmonize that section with 
secton 1, the word “penal” should be inserted, in line 5, be- 
tween the word “any” and the word “Jaw.” Such an amend- 
ment was made in section 1 on motion of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WALSH], and the same word should be inserted 
ae It would then read “of any penal law of the United 

tates.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In the amendment of the committee, on 
page 37, line 5, before the word “law,” it is proposed to insert 
the word “penal,” so as to read, “or in aid of the violation of 
any penal law of the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment is agreed to without objection. The Chair hears no 
objection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
when the bill reaches the Senate I shall offer a substitute for 
section 7, which will be coupled up more directly with sec- 
tion 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. i 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I offer an amendment pro- 
posing a new section, to be known as section 9, to this chapter, 
which I ask to have considered now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 


hold, secure. ur use 
d of the violation of, 
of the United States, 
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The SecrerAry. On page 37, after line 12, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Sec. 9. Sections 125 and 126 of the Criminal Code of the United 
States shall apply to and embrace all persons making oath or afirma- 
tion under the provisions of this act or any of them and shall be sub- 
ject to all the pains and penalties of said sections 125 and 126. 

Mr. THOMAS. That amendment, Mr. President, is designed 
to apply the statutes concerning perjury and the punishment 
therefor to this chapter. I do not think that it is necessary, but 
I think, out of abundance of caution, it should be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendinent was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. x 

The next amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
on page 87, after the amendment last agreed to, to insert: 

CHAPTER XII. 
USE OF MalLS. 


Section 1. Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, print, 
engraving, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other publicatio: 
matter, or Pang. of any kind, in violation of any of the provisions o 
this act, or Intended or calculated to induce, promote, or further an 
of the acts or things by any provisions of this act declared unlawful, 
is hereby declared to be nonmailable matter and shall not be conveyed 
in the mails or delivered from any post office or by any letter carrier, 

Sec. 2. Every letter, writing. circular, postal card, picture, print. 
engraving, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other publication, 
matter. or thing, of any kind. containing any matter of a seditious, 
i ye or treasonable character, is hereby declared to be non- 
matinbie, 

Sec. 3. The Postmaster General may. upon evidence satisfactory to 
him that any person, concern, association, or company is engaged in 
using the mails tor the circulation or dissemination of any matter by 
this act declared to be nonmailable, forbid the use of the mails by any 
such person, concern, assovlation, or company. 

Sc. 4. Whenever any property or papers shall be seized and de- 
ice of the Government for the transmission of any matter declared by 
this chapter to be nonmallable shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. Any person violating 
any provision of this chapter may be tried and punished either in the 
district in which the unlawful matter or publication was mailed, or to 
which it was carried by mail for delivery according to the direction 
thereon, or in-which it was caused to be delivered by mail to the person 
to whom it was addressed. 

Sec, 5. An order of the Postmaster General forbidding the use of 
the mails in any case under the provisions of this chapter shall be 
subject to review by injunction proceedings instituted in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

During the reading of the amendment, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to offer a sugges- 
tion to the Senator in charge of the bill. Section 2 of the amend- 
ment just read forbids the mailing of “ any matter of a seditious, 
anarchistie, or treasonable character.” I suggest inserting the 
word “ libelous” as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair inquires of the 
Senator from Ohio where he desires to have the word inserted? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President. will the Senator withhold 
that amendment for a few moments? 

Mr. POMERENE.. Very well. 

After reading of the amendment was concluded, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall ask that section F be stricken out, as 
it is useless. I notice from the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States that this question has been passed upon, 
and it has been decided that the Federal courts have jurisdiction 
in any State of the Union to review the decision of the Post- 
master General in refusing admission to the mails. I therefore 
ask that section 5 be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina moves that section 5 be stricken out. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will repeat, for the benefit of the Senator, 
that section 5 is not necessary to this bill. I find from the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States that the Fed- 
eral courts have jurisdiction to review the orders of the Post- 
master General refusing admission to the mails. 

Mr. CUMMINS. . Mr. President, I did not rise for the pur- 
pose of discussing that matter. It may or may not be that the 
courts have power to set aside an order of the Postmaster 
General forbidding the use of the mails to certain persons who 
have been guilty, as alleged, of the offense of mailing non- 
mailable matter. I am opposed to the chapter for much broader 
reasons than the difficulty of a review in the courts. This 
chapter gives to the Postmaster General, or to any pestmaster, 
the authority to refuse to carry or transmit anything that, in 
his judgment, either violates any of the provisions of this act or 
which is“ intended or calculated to induce, promote, or further“ 
any of the things that are declared by the net to be unlawful. 

Mr. President, I protest against the extension of the power 


of an administrative officer to that extent, whether it be the 


Postmaster General, or whether it be the postmaster of some 
specific place, or whether it be an inspector of the Post Office 
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promote, or further any of the acts or things by any provision 
of this act declared unlawful” are without limit. It is simply 
a. matter for the post-office official to determine for himself 


whether a given article, a given letter, a given circular, a given , 


newspaper is “intended or calculated to induce, promote, or 
further” any of the violations which are designated in the 
preceding 11 chapters which create a great variety and a 
great number of additional offenses. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator will notice that 


it is not an emergency chapter. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Ohno. This has nothing whatever to do 


with the war. This is declared now to be a part of the gen- 
eral policy of the United States. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. How would the Postmaster General deter- 
mine all these things except upon the theory that the bill au- 
thorizes him to open any and every letter that goes through 
the post office? 


Mr. CUMMINS, Undoubtedly it authorizes him to do that. 


There is no other way in which he could exercise the authority 


that is here given to him, He can open every newspaper, every 
pamphlet, every circular, every etter deposited in the mail, 
and then it is for him to reach nclusion upon this question. 
For instance, does this paper or cifeular or letter tend to induce 
or promote the violation of the rights of.the United States 
under the law of nations, or it is calculated to promote the vio- 
lation of some treaty of the United States, and so forth. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I think that 
the powers of the Postmaster General under section 8 go even 
further than that. He can do all these things or any of them 
upon evidence that is satisfactory to him. The Senator from 
Iowa might be a publisher of a newspaper which entered into 
competition with a newspaper which I might be publishing, and 
he might indulge in criticisms or statements or comments which 
I, as an enemy of his, would take advantage of, or could take 
advantage of, to represent to the Postmaster General as being 
in violation of the provisions of this section; and the Postmaster 
General, having confidence in me, and being suspicious of the 
Senator, might act upon that as evidence satisfactory to him 
and prohibit from access to the mails the Senator’s newspaper 
or letters or any other documents which might fall within the 
inhibition of the chapter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Colorado is quite right. 
The action of the Postmaster General or of the Post Olfice of- 
ficial is ex parte entirely; the hearing, the examination, the in- 
vestigation are ex parte. The person who is interested, or 
whose privileges are affected by the acts of the Post Office of- 
ficials, is not present; he has no right to be present, and the 
law does not require that he shall be notified. It is simply es- 
tablishing an espionage and censorship, which I think can not 
be comprehended by those who are silently sitting by and al- 
lowing such legislation to pass, or they would rebel against it. 
We are not only reenacting here all the dangers of the so- 
called espionage chapter of the bill but every other chapter of 
the bill, and we are creating the Postmaster General or the 
inspectors or the postmasters the judges, not only of the in- 
fraction of the law but we are committing to them the duty or 
the discretion to determine whether the matter that is sought 
to be carried in the mails is calculated to induce, promote, or 
further” any violations of the law. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the Senator from Towa 
just what the word “seditious” means? I have found it very 
difficult to find a definition of the word “seditious,” as laid 
down by the courts, which has really any limitation. Of course, 
the courts have held certain things to be seditious, but they 
have not defined just what “ sedition” means in its full extent. 

I noticed the other day that a paper published in San Fran- 
cisco was denied the mails because it published an editorial 


criticizing the President. I presume that in time of war the 


Postmaster General would be likely to come to tk conclusion, 
honestly enough, that a criticism of any one of the departments 
which has to do with the carrying on of the war was seditious. 


Department. The words, “or intended or calculated to induce, - 
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If this measure passes, therefore, in its present form there is 


no use to worry about the censorship of the press, for that will 


be lodged absolutely in the hands of: the Postmaster General. 

Mr. CUMMINS: Mr. President, I think no one would be rash 
enough to attempt a definition of the word “seditious” as 
employed in this chapter. In criminal law the word has been 
applied; but I take it that the word ‘ seditious,” as used here 
and as used in common parlance, would embrace any letter or 
publication that would unreasonably, if you: please, criticize. 
the Government; anything that might stir up dissension, dis- 
content, disaffection, in or among the people of the country. 

T would not so much objeet to a prohibition against sedition. 
I think if the accusation for sedition were made in the Wuy 
common and known to the eriminal law, and before a judge of 
learning in the law, and of the standing which judges.ought to 
have and usually do have among the people, there would be 
no great danger; but you are here committing the discretion 
to the post-office inspector, who tries the accusation of sedition 
and determines whether the communication or the matter de- 
posited in the mail, no matter what its character may be, 18 


seditious; and if he finds it to be seditious he eliminates it from 


the mail, and there is no adequate remedy whatsoever for his acts, 

If the Postmaster General were to issue an order prescribing 
a certain character of literature or a certain publication is- 
sued by a certain person or corporation, and saying that that 
person or corporation could got longer send that literature: 
through the mail, there mighi” be a remedy, a very long-de- 
layed and ineffective remedy but there is no remedy for the 
destruction of the nonmailable matter which passes through the 
mails from day to day. 

Mr. KING. Mr President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly, 

Mr. KING. I agree with very much of what the Senator 
has said, and as this chapter is now written I shall not vote for 
it; but I desire te ask the Senator if he does not think there 
should be some statute enacted by which publications that de- 
nounee the laws of the United States, and urge their constant 


infruction, ought to be prohibited from being carried through 


the mails of the United States? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CUMMINS: I do. 

Mr, THOMAS. Does the Senator mean all the laws, or some 
particular law? I know a good many laws that ought to be 
denounced. Í 

Mr. KING. With the permission of the Senator from Iowa, 
I will ask the Senator from Colorado if he thinks the Govern- 
ment of the United States ought to be the instrumentality for 


the denouncement of its own: laws; that it ought to furnish: 


the instrumentality by which every man who seeks to under- 
mine the Government aud destroy the authority of its: officials 
may have these publications carried throughout the United 
States? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think so, but I think the limitations 
that vou seek to put upon such matter going through the 
mails will be productive, in all probability, of far more injury 
and damage to the common mass of our citizenship than they 
will prove to be of benefit to the country. 

Mr. KING. One other question 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I may further answer the question put by 
the Senator from Utah, I do not agree with him with regard 
to the matter. I have rather severely criticized the chapter 
which has just been adopted, namely, the chapter enlarging our 
procedure with regard to search warrants; but I would think 
that my Government was rather tyrannical and unreasonable 
if it refused to send my speech through the mails if I were 
to pay the postage upon it as provided by law. I do not be- 
lieve that is the way to reach offenses of that kind. If any per- 
son is guilty of any crime against the United States in either 
saying or publishing particular matter, he ought to be punished 
as a criminal, but his punishment ought not to be handed over 
to the ill-considered ex parte proceeding carried on by a post- 
office inspector. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from California? a 4 

i Mr. CUMMINS: I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. With the permišsion of thé 
Senator who has just addressed the Senate, I should like to 
answer, in just a word; the query that was put by the Senator 
from Utah. That query; as I understand it, was, Did we bė- 
lieve that the Post Office Department or the Government of the 


United States should be the means for the.transmission of that 
which denounced the laws or denounced the policy of the Gov- 
ernment:of the United States? The answer is found in the an- 


swer to the question, To whom does the Government of the 
United States belong? If it belongs: to all the people, it should 


be the means for, the transmission. of. the expression of the 


views of all. the people. of the United States. If it belongs to. 


but a part of the people, it should be the means for the trans- 


mission of the views of but a part of the people of the United 


States. 


Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President; will the Senator from Iowa 
allow me to suggest a matter to the Senator from California? 
Nr. CUMMINS. I yield for that purpose. 
- Mr,-OVERMAN:. What would the Senator say about this 
paper, which is now being circulated through. the mails 

` Workers, refuse to inke up arms against the workers of any country! 

If the Government forces you into the Army, use their guns against 
them to overthrow their power and: to emancipate yourselyes from 
Slavery. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I would say that such a docu- 
ment was rot and was nonsense, and that it was a document to 
Which no man with any degree of sanity would for one instant 


give the slightest recognition or the slightest credence; but 


I say,.as well, that any citizen of the United States has the right 
freely to express: his views within the constitutional limitations, 
and any newspaper in the United States has the right freely to 
express its views within the constitutional limitations. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator thinks, then, that a man who is 
guilty of treason, a traitor, would have the right to publish a 
paper in this country and have it circulated? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The-Senator asks whether 
a man guilty of treason would have the right to publish papers? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. To publish papers and circulate treasonable 
matter in the mails, 


Mr. JOHNSON: of. California. I am. not speaking: in the- 


slightest degree of circulating treasonable matter in the mails. 
I.am speaking of the indefinite. designation by some particular 
official of the Government of what may, be seditious: or trea- 


sonable. When you leave uncertain the determination of what 


may be seditious, and without definition give to some subor- 
dinate official the power by his mere ipse dixit to make a citizen 
u felon, you have strayed far from democracy~and American 


idens of freedom. The Senator from North Carolina and the 


Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Utah, able and ex- 
perienced as they are in any given case, might disagree. Whose 


determination, then, among these three Senators is the one that: 


should ultimately decide what would be seditious and what 
should be transmitted in the mails? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, Mr: President, no man on earth would 
say that that was not treasonable matter. 1 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion? 

Mr. CUMMINS: Yes: o 

Mr. BORAH.. No man would: say that that was proper 
material to be transmitted; but the danger lies in the fact 
that there is no limitation, except what the ex parte judge may 
Say, as to what may not be transmitted. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I appreciate the point. I wish we could 
amend this. There are certain papers that I should like to stop 


from going through the mails; There is a paper circulating- 


in the South, I am told in a telegram, advising the negroes: of 


the South that now is the time for them to rise up, slay the 


white people of the South, and take charge of the Southland.’ 
Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 


Mr. JOHNSON of California: You have upon: your statute- 
books, if the Senator will permit me to suggest, various penal 


statutes: which will enable you to deal with anything that 
incites to riot and the like. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would not the Senator from California 
forbid that kind of a paper from going through the mails, cir- 
culating among the poor colored men of the South? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, possibly so; but that is 
wide from this particular issue and far apart from the matter 
that we are discussing here. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to narrow it down, if possible. I 
do not want to make it too broad, but such treasonable matter 
as‘ that ought to be stopped from going through the mails. I 


do not see how anyone could object to stopping that kind of 


stuff from going through the mails. The paper is now being cir- 


‘culated from New York, and why should we let a paper like 


that circulate among the poor negroes of the South, urging them 
to rise up and slay the white people? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Nobody Who is advocating 
what we advocate in respeet to this partieulär chapter would 
for one instant contend that that sort of thing should be per- 
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mitted any wide dissemination į but that is not the question that 


is presented here at all. The question is much broader and 
much deeper; and neither of us—and that, after all, is a point 
that is fundamental in democratic government—can take upon 
ourselves the determination of what ought and what ought not 
to go through the mails. There must be, in a statute such as 
this, ample designation and ample description before any such 
statute should be permitted to become, in any degree, a part 
ot the law of the land. s 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
now yield to the Senator from Illinois? ? x 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, while I would prefer to go 
on, I yield to the Senator from Illinois if he desires to inter- 
rupt me. i 

Mr. LEWIS. I should like to ask the able Senator who ha 
charge of this bill and the Senator from Iowa, if the construc- 
tion be accurate that is placed upon the measure by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho and the Senator from Utah and the Senator 
from Iowa, could the speeches of a Senator who might oppose 
the policy of the Government in the exercise of his duty as a 
Senator be made the subject, under this provision, of the post- 
master’s right to open, read, and conclude in his opinion that 
such matter was seditious, and therefore he would not circulate 
the expressions of the public representatives? 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the purpose of the law. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator feel—and may I ask the 
Senator from North Carolina if he agrees—that the provision 
would probably permit the postmaster to stop the delivery of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, for instance, containing the speeches 
of a Senator, because he objected to the sentiments therein 
contained, and thought they were, in his judgment, seditious, 
or that they opposed the policy of the Government? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think so. I do not think he would 
attempt to stop the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp from going through 
the mails, or any copy of it. z 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know. I think there are copies of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor which might very easily fall within 
the operations of this chapter. 

Mr. OVERMAN and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Who desires to interrupt me? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Illi- 
nois a question, 2. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I had yielded to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Senator from Iowa to let me ask 
the Senator from Illinois a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Senator from Illinois if he 
thinks this ought to go through the mails: 

! fi. ne colored w 
„ß A DAE one, with A white inscription: “Men: wanted 
for the Army.“ That is, food for the cannon is wanted to protect the 
colored, useless rag. 

What is the significance of a national fag? Every national flag is a 
symbol of bondage, oppression, an attack on other nations, rape, force, 
and fratricide. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I would say to the Senator that 
at times like these I would not allow such matter to go through 
the mails; but because such matter ought to be prohibited, I 
ask the Senator whether he thinks a clause so general as to per- 
mit the postmaster also to prohibit the mere expressions of a 
public representative should be enacted into law? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have just said that if we could confine it 
to matters of that kind—treasonable matter, anarchistic mat- 
ter—I should be glad to do so. 

Mr. LEWIS. That would meet my approval. 
vision of this breadth. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from North Carolina has given one 
extreme example. Now, let me give another from the other 
extreme. e 

I read in the New York Sun, under date of April 28, that some 
one had censored “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” and that the 
fourth verse of The Star-Spangled Banner” was, in official 
life, to be left out hereafter, because it might rufe the relation- 
ship with one of our allies. Now, that was published in the 
New York Sun as an authoritative statement. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator think that the authority 
given here in this statute would authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to stop it in the mails? 


I fear a pro- 


Does the Senator from Iowa 


Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, I said a few moments ago 
that if this law passes as it is written there, we need not stop to 
discuss the other provision of this bill with reference to censor- 
ship of the press, when you have a better censor in the Post- 
master General than you can get in anybody else, so far as this 
situation is concerned. I can not imagine why the fourth verse 
was left out of “ The Star-Spangled Banner ” unless it was sup- 
posed to be, under the peculiar circumstances which now sur- 
round us, seditious. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Who has authority to omit a stanza? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I can answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana. Everybody, every individual 
citizen in the United States, has authority to omit one stanza, 
or two. I think it is very largely a matter of good taste. 

Mr. WATSON. It is very largely a matter of ability to sing 
it, I think, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Washington is correct if it 
is left to me to exercise my own judgment; but if I happen to 
be a member of the Army, the Navy, or in official life in some 
other way, and if I desire to sing the fourth verse, I do not want 
somebody else to tell me that I must not do it, lest I be repri- 
manded. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree with the Senator in that. I 
think it is execrable judgment and lack of taste. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope we will not be drawn 
from the real point in controversy. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, my attention was attracted by 
a remark made by the Senator from Idaho to the effect that 
what he objected to was allowing an individual down here in 
the department to judge of this matter. I call attention to the 
fact that we have reposed in the Postmaster General n vast 
power in connection with this matter, and I invite the attention 
of the Senator from California to the fact. We make unmuailable 
matter that is calculated to defraud or to aid in a scheme to 
defraud. Likewise, we make unmailable obscene matter. Often 
it is difficult to tell whether a particular paper falls within 
the condemnation of either of these statutes, and we have found 
it necessary to repose in the Postmaster General the power to 
decide. 

Now let me inquire of the Senator from California, with the 
permission of the Senator from Iowa, whether it is not quite 
proper to authorize the Postmaster General to exclude from the 
mails papers intended to incite people to commit crimes? Would 
the Senator from California deny to the Postmaster General 
the right to exclude from the mails papers calculated to incite 
the commission of crimes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
you please? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not want to discuss the language of the 
statute now; but I understood the Senator from California to 
object to leaving this matter to the decision of the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Surely. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the Senator would object, as I uuder- 
stand him, to a statute—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I would object to leaving the 
determination of what might be a political question, what might 
be the dividing line upon a question of social policy, und the 
like, to any particular official. 

Mr. WALSH. Why, Mr: President, there is not any contro- 
versy between the Senator from California and myself about 
that. That was not the question. The question I addressed to 
the Senator from California was whether he objects to giving 
to the Postmaster General power to exclude from the muils 
papers which are calculated to incite the commission of crimes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It would depend entirely upon 
the language of the particular enactment—wholly so. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the Senator, then. The Senator 
would be quite willing to allow the passage through the mails of 
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papers that are calculated to incite the commission of certain 
crimes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. Of course, I do not dispute that the distinguished Senator 
understands ine in that particular way; but, if so, he is labor- 
ing under a misapprehension entirely. I would insist upon such 
designation, if it were attempted, upon such definition that the 
ordinary man might be able to know the particular offense with 
which he is charged; I would leave to no subordinate the power 
to determine what might be “calculated ” to incite crime. But 
all of that begs the particular question here. When you use the 
terms “ seditious ” and “ anarchistic,” you get into a realm that 
is far different from that which the Senator from Montana is 
discussing, and that particular realm is one where we should be 
particularly careful in the determination of just exactly what 
we mean. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I felt very sure that when the 
Senator from California reflected upon this matter he would 
find no reason to deny to the Postmaster General the right to 
exclude from the mail matter calculated to incite or induce the 

commission of crimes of any character. As I understand the 
Senator, the bill before us does not reach the case that he has 
in mind at all. Now, I would not care to intrust to the Post- 
master General the right to say whether certain matter was 
anarchistic or socialistic or contravened certain social prin- 
ciples. That is not the question. The question is, when the law 
denounces a certain thing as a crime, Should the Postmaster 
General be authorized to exclude matter ‘that is calculated to 
incite the commission of a crime? 

Now, I agree with the Senator that, speaking with reference 
to section 1, the language might perhaps be made very much 
more specific and definite; but the general principle can not be 
disputed that we must vest the Postmaster General with power 
to exclude matter of this kind from the mails. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I ask the Senator from 
Montana whether he means to exclude matter of a seditious, 
anarchistic kind, as designated in ‘this particular act? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not find anything of that kind in the 
bill. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Why, it is in section 2. That 


is the section about which we are talking. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh! I was speaking about section 1. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I see from what is said that 
there is no difference between the Senator from Montana and 
myself. He was not aware, however, of the particular matter 
which we were discussing and the particular words to which 
our attention had been devoted. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, I should like to go forward 
with my observations. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will indulge me just a 
moment for a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield; but I hope it will be confined to a 
question. 

Mr. STERLING. I understood the Senator from California 
awhile ago in his general discussion to oppose section 1 of this 
chapter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have been speaking entirely 
of section 2. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, then, in view of what he said in regard to section 2, 
whether he objects to making nonmailable the matter specified 
in section 1? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Of course I do. The words 
are: 

Intended or calculated to induce, promote, or further any of the acts 
or things by any provision of this act declared unlawful. 

Why, language like that is so broad that it might include any 
conceivable act of any individual which might be construed by 
some other individual to have promoted the infraction of some 
particular part of the act. And I now have pending before the 
Senate a motion to strike out a part of the general bill contain- 
ing some of these crimes which are to rest entirely in some offi- 
cial’s mind. 

Mr. STERLING. By the other provisions of this act, I will 
say to the Senator from California, the Senate, in Committee 
of the Whole, declared that certain acts are unlawful. They 
are crimes and offenses against the United States. Now, does 
the Senator believe that matter intended to induce, promote, or 
further the commission of any of those acts should be mailable? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The Senator is not aware— 
with the permission of the Senator from Iowa, and then I win 


not trespass again upon his time—that I have pending a motion 
to strike out a part of that which has already been passed, and 
it doubtless will be argued on Monday. It will then, in this 
fashion, answer his inquiry, I think. 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Iowa has 

e floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If there is no other Senator who desires to 
speak, I will continue my observations-upon this chapter. 

It will be seen that the first section gives to the Postmaster 
General. or any officer of the Post Office Department who hap- 
pens to be in the custody of the mail the right to exclude any- 
thing that in his judgment is calculated to induce, promote, or 
further any of the acts which are forbidden in the 11 preceding 
chapters. The Senator from Montana referred to the present 
statute, which makes nonmailable matter calculated to induce 
fraud or, I think, to obtain money upon false pretenses, I 
know it is difficult to draw the line of safety, but I suppose 
the Senator from Montana and everybody in the Senate knows 
that there have been many, many instances of the most grievous 
injustice perpetrated under that statute. I know myself. It 
happened to come to me before I became a Member of the Sen- 
ate. I know of three instances in which honest, straightfor- 
ward, ‘upright citizens conducting a perfectly legitimate busi- 
ness were ruined by the orders of the Postmaster General ex- 
cluding the matter Which it was proposed to mail from the mails 
and forbidding not only the transmission of the particular mat- 
ter pertaining to the subject in hand but forbidding the citizen 
any use of the mails, no matter how innocent the subject 
might be. 

Mr. WALSH, Would the Senator from Iowa suggest a repeal 
of that statute? . 

Mr. CUMMINS, I would be willing to change it mightily. I 
have no doubt there ought to be a hearing had and opportunity 
to exclude such matter from the mail, but I am entirely unwill- 
ing to submit the question to an obscure official of the Post Office 
Department ‘to investigate and act without any opportunity 
whatever for those who are interested to be heard until after 
‘the decision is reached, and then it is practically impossible to 
secure a reversal of the finding already made. 

Now, remembering that, but not understanding me to desire 
that the mails shall have no protection whatever, I refer to the 
scope of this ‘first section of chapter 12, “ calculated to induce, 
promote, or further any of the acts or things by any provision 
of this act declared unlawful.” Immediately before chapter 12 
we find the section that we have been discussing: 

Whoever shall knowin willful , Secure 
erty or papers, in — ar pe in 214 ore wiaiation : . 
the United States, or of any treaty of the United States, or of the 
37J3777ͤ ²ĩ§2i² ar A net aerate an 
years, or both, in the discretion of the count, rn 

We give here to the Post Office Department the right to de- 
termine secretly whether any particular communication or 
paper is calculated further to induce or promote the violation 
of the section I have just read. The breadth of the discretion 
reposed in the official of the Post Office Department is apparent; 
it is unsafe. It never ought to be established as the law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Florida? . 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How would the Senator regard a change 
from the use of the word “act” to the word “chapter,” so that 
violations punishable here would be limited to those mentioned 
in this chapter? 

Mr. CUMMINS. .There are none mentioned in the chapter 
except 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, yes. Every letter, writing, circular, 
postal card, picture, print, engraving, photograph, newspaper, 
pamphlet, book, or other publieation, matter, or thing of any kind 
containing any matter of a seditious, anarchistie, or treasonable 
character, is hereby declared to be nonmailable.“ And then 
provision is made for the punishment of anybody using the 
mails in the distribution of nonmailable matter. That covers 
the whole ground, it seems to me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The chapter would mean nothing, then. I 
would greatly prefer it as compared with the present chapter. 
There is no prohibition other than is found in the words I have 
read. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Section 1 provides that “ every letter, writ- 
ing,” and so forth, “of any kind in violation of the provision of 
this chapter is hereby declared to be nonmailable and shall not 
be conveyed or delivered,” and so forth. Now, would the words 
“ provided in this chapter; that is, every letter, writing, cir- 
cular, postal card, picture, print, engraving,“ and so forth, con- 
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taining any matter of a seditious, anarchistic, or treasonable 
character, is declared to be nonmailable“ improve it? You pro- 
vide in section 1 that none of that material shall be admitted to 
the mails; it is nonmailable. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no use to declare it nonmailable 
twice; it is declared nonmailable in the second section. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is declared nonmailable in the second 
section, but in section 4 * whoever shall use or attempt to use 
the mails or Postal Service * * * for the transmission 1 
any matter declared by this chapter to be nonmailable” 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that it would very greatly RTE 
the chapter if section 1 were stricken out, and that would be 
the effect of the suggestion just made by the Senator from 
Florida, as I look at it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is another thought in this connection, 
and it may meet the objection raised by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JoHNson]. In case a person should mail one of 
these letters which the Postmaster General would declare to be 
nonmailable and an inspector swears out a warrant against him 
and he is arrested, it is then for the court to determine; it is 
not for the. Postmaster General to say whether he shall be pun- 
ished or not; it is for the court to determine whether he has 
used the mails in transmitting nonmailable matter, and then 
the letter is to be offered to determine whether it is nonmailable 
within the meaning of section 2. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Suppose he is not arrested; what becomes of 
the letter? 

Mr. FLETCHER. He is forbidden the use of the mails on the 
order of the Postmaster General. j 

Mr. CUMMINS. Suppose he is not arrested and the letter or 
communication is not sent; the communication is destroyed? 

Mr. FLETCHER. He would have to proceed under the law 
now existing to enjoin the Postmaster General. 

Mr. CUMMINS. From what? 

Mr. FLETCHER. For interfering with his mail. 

Mr. CUMMINS. For refusing to send the letter? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. To me that remedy is almost grotesque. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator leaves the matter he is dis- 
cussing, I wish to inquire whether I understood his answer 
correctly in response to the question propounded by the Senator 
from Colorado. As I understood the Senator from Iowa, he 
stated that as he interpreted this proposed statute, it would 
give authority to the Postmaster General to invade the secrecy 
of any letters or papers that were placed in the mail for trans- 
mission. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa if he is not mistaken in 
that view, if I interpreted his answer correctly; and if not this 
statute parallels the statutes of the United States with respect 
to the matter to which the Senator from Montana referred. 

If I may go a little further the court in the ex parte Jackson 
case states with respect to that class of matter that: 

The constitutional guaranty of the right of the people to be secure 
in their 5 agnus unreasonable searches and 8 9 to 
closed against inspection, wherever they y be. 

can only be opened and examined under like 
warrant, issued upon similar oath or affirmation, particular! nie ¢ describ- 
ing the ‘thing to be seized, as is required when papers are jected to 
search in one’s own household. 

The point I am trying to make—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. That ought to be the law, but it is not 
the practice. 

Mr. KING. That section is the law, I understand. I ask the 
Senator from Iowa if the proposed chapter would change in 
any way the law as it has been expounded by the Supreme Court 
of the United States? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I doubt whether that is the law at present 
or ever was—I mean the law that governs the post-office in- 
spectors. The Senator from Utah knows perfectly well that 
they do not swear out a search warrant in order to get pos- 
session of a letter. There is no provision in the law for a 
search warrant, as I remember it, to secure possession of let- 
ters in the custody of the mails. Is there, I ask the Senator 
from Utah? ` 

Mr. KING. Replying to the Senator from Iowa, I think 
there is no specifie statute. I am not sure how far there is any 
statute with respect to search warrants and seizures. For that 
reason the chapter to which attention has been given this after- 
noon seems to me to be necessary to be passed, or one of like 
import. 


Mr. CUMMINS. 
section 2 in sufficient detail and I now read section 3, which 
still, I think, is more severe in its operation: 

Sec. 3. The Postmaster General may, upon evidence satisfactor. ae 


Mr. President, we have already discussed 


ce that mb ROT pore concern, association, or company is enga 

for the circulation or dissemination’ of any matter 
— ie — declared to be nonmailable, forbid the use of the mails by 
any such person, concern, tion, or company. 

That means that not only is objectionable matter to be ex- 
cluded from the mail or taken from the mail and destroyed, but 
that the person who has attempted to use the mail for any such 
purpose shall not be permitted to use it for any purpose, however 
legitimate or honest. 

I know that is the law at the present time with regard to cer- 
tain classes of nonmailable matter, but when you broaden the 
judgment or discretion of the Post Office Department so as to 
take in practically everything that relates to our political, social, 
and industrial life, I very respectfully submit that we ought not 
to impose a penalty of that kind upon one who is so unfortunate 
as to attempt to send through the mail matter which does not 
meet the approval of the Post Ofice t 

It is the purpose, of course, of this chapter, as it has been the 
purpose of all the legislation for the last three years, to draw 
within the authority of the executive department all powers of 
government, This is but a part of a broad, general, and com- 
prehensive effort to change, as I think, the whole character of 
the Government, I am opposed to it, I am opposed to it funda- 
mentally and essentially. I am not opposed to laying upon the 
individual the most stringent penalties for a violation of the 
law; but I believe when the citizen is accused he has a right 
to a trial, an open, public trial, with an opportunity to present 
his evidence before he is condemned, before the penalty is exacted 
from him. This chapter denies him any such opportunity, and 
it ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from. Iowa Mr. 
Cu{xmns] has, I think, expressed the views which I entertain 
regarding this chapter so completely as to make any very ex- 
tended discussion of it unnecessary on my part. I merely wish 
to add my approval of his criticism and to call attention to some 
few of the probable consequences of the enactment of this chap- 
ter in its practical application to conditions as they will be 
unfolded during the progress of the war. 

There can be no question that the purpose sought to be sub- 
served by the committee in reporting this chapter is a most 
important and serious one, the design being to prevent the use 
of a public agency for the dissemination of treasonable matter. 
There is, no doubt, a difficulty, too, perhaps almost insuperable, 
in the task of framing sections carrying out that purpose thor- 
oughly and completely without at the same time trenching upon 
some of the fundamental rights of the citizen. Hence, I have 
the most abundant sympathy for the committee’s bill with 
regard to the object which it has sought to accomplish and the 
difficulty of accomplishing it through the use of printed 
language. But, Mr. President, I can not avoid the impression 
that if to accomplish that purpose it is necessary to enact a law 
as far reaching, as despotic, and as arbitrary as this must be, 
we had better regulate or attempt to regulate the evil which it 
is designed to destroy in some other way. 

Now, this language is as comprehensive as any that can, be 
found in the bill. It covers 
every letter, writing, circular, postal card, 

And so forth, which is— 
in violation of any of the provisions of this act, or intended or cal- 
culated to induce, promote, or further any of the acts or things by any 
provision of this act declared unlawful. 

It is not an emergency proposition. It proposes the enact- 
ment of a permanent statute which will define and control and 
enlarge, as the case may be, the administration of the postal 
department in the future. Of course, that objection may be 
eliminated by appropriate amendment; but even during this 
period the crisis now confronting the Nation and which will be 
with us in all probability for an indefinite period, it is prac- 
tically or may prove practically to be if not the destruction cer- 
tainly serious injury to the very things which compelled us to 
take up arms in this mighty struggle. 

Degpotic authority can be created in a republic and some- 
times is exercised in a republic without the sanction of law 
as well as in an autocratie despotism. The fundamentals of 
free government everywhere must be the exercise of free 
speech within proper limitation and freedom of the press, 
the right of the citizen to be exempt from searches and seizures, 
to meet in assemblies, and peaceably to petition. Without 
them free government is inconceivable. No such government 
has ever existed in their absence nor can it exist. 

Criticism of the Government, of our public officials, is one 
of the healthiest elements of free government, one of the things 
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essential to keep it pure and to keep it free; and that is as 
true in times of war as it is in times of peace. 

We have, of course, as everyone knows, elements in this 
country which are not only opposed to the war but which are 
inimical to the Government. We have other elements which 
are opposed to every government and which preach and prac- 
tice anarchy. The war did not create this latter class. They 
have existed and have been organized for years. It is true 
the present opportunity is the most welcome one which they 
have thus far encountered. They may and probably will at- 
tempt to utilize it for the propagation and the exercise of their 
doctrines to a degree not hitherto attempted, and they ought 
to be suppressed. 

I say that frankly. Indeed, the dissemination of documents, 
such as the Senator from North Carolina has called the 
attention of the Senate to, are in themselves treasonable acts, 
and as such ought to be punished by indictment, prosecution, 
and conviction independently of whether they are circulated 
through the mails or whether they are distributed in some 
other manner. The man who to-day counsels any of our citi- 
zens to resist the Government in its efforts to carry through 
this war successfully, who urges men to use the arms placed 
in their hands not against the common enemy but against the 
Government itself, is guilty of treason and should be punished 
accordingly. 

If there is no law to meet such conditions, then let us enact 
one as speedily as possible. Of course that does not do away 
with the necessity of preventing the circulation of such doc- 
trines through periodicals devoted to them, but, Mr. President, 
every document, every newspaper, every photograph, every 
letter which, in the opinion of the man who for the time being 
happens to be Postmaster General, tends to violate this chap- 
ter of the bill, can not only be excluded from the mails but 
the writer or sender of it may be forbidden the use of the 
mails for any purpose whatsoever. Then, Mr. President, the 
evil wrought by the legislation of this body will be far more 
serious and extensive, far more despotic and tyrannical, far 
more likely to be subject to abuse, than the information which 
is sought to be destroyed by this legislation, 

Let us see how this would work. It has been an axiom of 
republics for centuries that absolute power can be intrusted 
with safety to no man. He may be the most benevolent man, 
the most highly educated, the most wise, the most statesman- 
like, the most thoroughly devoted to republican principles of 
any man living, and yet clothe him with absolute power, and 
history teaches that sooner or later he will abuse it. 

This invests, in my judgment, the Postmaster General with 
absolute authority over one of the greatest agencies, if not the 


greatest agency, for the circulation and distribution of intelli- 


gence that ever existed in this or in any other country. He 
ean exclude, upon evidence satisfactory to him, letters and 
documents sought to be mailed by the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. BRANDEGEE] if, for any reason, I can convince him that 
the documents so sought to be mailed violate or tend to violate 
any of the provisions of this chapter. A certain class of news- 
papers in this country are devoted to denunciations of Catholi- 
cism as dangerous to the peace and welfare and integrity of the 
United States. Another class of newspapers—some of them 
brought into being by these attacks, others previously existing 
but brought into the arena of controversy—go to the other 
extreme, naturally driven thereto by the fierce resentment 
which all religious controversies must excite. Let us suppose 
that the Postmaster General for the time being in office may be 
a partisan upon one or the other side of the controversy. 
Naturally he sympathizes with the side with which he is affili- 
ated; naturally he feels that the tenets and doctrines and 
publications of the other are treasonable. So we place in the 
hands of such a man, not only now but for all time, the power 
either to discriminate and exclude one set of publications from 
the mails and their publishers also from access to the mails 
for any purpose, while giving the other the widest latitude and 
permitting their pamphlets and periodicals to circulate without 
limitation. That is one instance, merely one illustration, of 
the extent to which the power we here propose to endow an 
official of the General Government with may go. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr, THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to say that I can not conceive that 
this proposed statute would apply to the situation which the 
Senator from Colorado mentions, because I should suppose 
that matter would not come under the head of either “seditious, 
anarchistic, or treasonable character.” a 


Mr. THOMAS. Why not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. At any rate, what I arose to ask the Sena- 
tor was, whether or not the bill as it now stands would be re- 
lieved of objection if section 3 were stricken out? 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, Mr. President, that unquestion- 
ably would be a relief. Still, the remaining sections are so ob- 
noxious to my sense of justice, to say nothing of the violation 
of the protection afforded by the Bill of Rights in other direc- 
tions, that I think it all ought to go out, or else that it should be 
much more extensively modified than the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Florida would permit. 

Reference was made some time ago to statutes which are de- 
signed to prevent the use of the mails for the circulation of liter- 
ature, as it is called, relating to fraudulent schemes; and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cusrarys] called attention to the ex- 
tent to which abuses under that very laudable scheme of legisla- 
tion have extended. Why, Mr. President, in my State two of our 
most reputable citizens, men of character, men of integrity, 
men of the highest morality, are to-day under indictment, for- 
sooth, because of the so-called violation of these laws as the out- 
growth of an enterprise in the State of Florida, which my friend 
the Senator from Florida so well represents here. In my judg- 
ment they are absolutely innocent; but let that be established, 
as it doubtless will be, still there is the disgrace, the humillation, 
the trouble, the expense, and, above all, the infinite injury to 
an enterprise which is as free from any scheme of dishonesty 
as an enterprise can be. What shall we say of the effect of 
the operation of that system of laws upon those who, through 
the resentment—the malice, if you please—or the mistaken judg- 
aoe the inspector, have been afflicted with so much punish- 
ment 

This chapter, if it is enacted into law, will necessarily create 
a new brood of inspectors, all eager and zealous not only to 
perform their duty but to demonstrate to the Government the 
absolute necessity to its welfare of their continued employ- 
ment. The number of cases and instances of the violation of 
the law which they may be able to call to the attention of the 
department will probably be considered as the measure of their 
merit and the means of their promotion. As a result the mail 
of every suspected man and woman in this country must neces- 
sarily be opened and examined, in order to determine if the 
suspicions entertained, whether rightly or wrongly, of their 
purposes and objects are well founded. That in itself, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a monstrous situation. It may not be resorted to, and yet 
I can not escape the conviction that, if the law is to be effective 
at all, it can only be made effective through such a process. 

The other methods of establishing to the satisfaction of the 
Postmaster General the existence of these things will not be 
sufficiently comprehensive to embrace all the varied features of 
violations of which this law is susceptible. 

It was well said here by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
that, if we pass this chapter, it will be of very little concern 
whether the espionage chapter passes or not. Pass this chapter 
and make it a part of the laws of the United States, and then 
appoint me to the office of Postmaster General, and I will take 
a contract to make the freedom of the press a byword and a 
sneer. I will give bond to build up or ruin any business man 
in the United States. I will assume the obligation, if you 
please, to determine what class of our taxpayers shall use the 
mails and what class shall be absolutely excluded from them. 
I will make it one of the greatest engines of tyranny and of 
arbitrary power that can be devised by the wit of man. 

Now let me ask, assuming what I have stated to be corrett, 
whether a law capable of producing such conditions should be 
enacted by the American Congress in this or any other crisis? 
I do not. think so, Mr. President. I may be mistaken, but I 
am one of those who believe that it is just at times like this 
that the fundamental limitations upon arbitrary power written 
into our Constitution should be observed and strengthened. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I agree with the Senator very heartily, 
but I want to ask him if there is not a provision in this bill 
for appeal from the rulings of the Postmaster General? 

Mr. THOMAS. There is; but the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Overman], when the discussion began, said that he 
would ask to eliminate it, because under the law as it stands the 
right of appeal would exist. But, Mr. President, the right of 
appeal is a very questionable remedy to an injured citizen. 
The processes of administering justice in this country are ex- 
tremely expensive and exceedingly slow. The courts are 
crowded, and becoming more so all the time, A shrewd attor- 
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which is perfectly proper thoroughly acquainted with rules 
and methods of procedure, may make an appeal, however mert- 
torious, absolutely innocuous for several years, and, unless the 
eourt graciously permits the appeal to suspend the operation of 
the ruling, the interval between an appeal and its final estab- 
lishment may result in the absolute ruin ef the man whose 
affairs are affected. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
that subject i ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator agree with me that this 
particular chapter and several other chapters of the bill are not 
for a war emergeney-are not based upon war conditions—but 
` are for all time, until repealed? j 

Mr. THOMAS. I called the attention of the Senate to that 
fact, both by a suggestion to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUM- 
MINS] when he had the floor, and since in my preliminary state- 
ment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I was not in the Chamber at the time. 
Then I desire to ask a further question. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that it would be possible to pass such legislation as this 
except under the pressure of war conditions? 

Mr. THOMAS. I should dislike to believe so, Mr. President. 
It would be a great humiliation to me to believe that the Con- 
gress of the United States in times of peace could even be in- 
duced seriously to consider such a proposition. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, May I suggest to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that it ocenrs to me that in abnormal times, such as we 
are passing through to-day, the freedom of the press, the 
privilege of the newspapers to criticize the acts of officials, and 
make suggestions touching public questions, so that by the at- 
trition of ideas and the friction of suggestions the eternal 
truth may be evolved, is more necessary than in normal times? 
I owe nothing to the metropolitan newspapers. They have 
slandered and abused me incontinently, shamefully, but I will 
cheerfully bear it all rather than see the freedom of the press 
abridged in the slightest degree. Error is short lived, and any 
advantage obtained by it is ephemeral so long as truth and 
uneireumseribed discussion are free to combat it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, it seems to me that that 
proposition dees net admit of argument; it is self-evident. 
Daring the past month I have been the subject of as much 
severe adverse criticism by the press throughout the country— 
I will not say “as much,” but of a great deal; not so much as 
some of my associates upon this floor have been, but to an un- 
usual degree. Such attacks are not pleasant. One’s family 
suffers more from them than does the vietim himself; one’s 
friends are more concerned about it, especially those near and 
dear friends who feel, and feel keenly, their injustice; but, 
Mr. President, I would rather have such criticisms multiplied a 
thousandfold in their intensity and in their frequency than to 
see the press of this country muzzled by legislation which would 
prevent it. It is one of the evils of the freedom of the press, 
Mr. President, which we must bear with as much equanimity 
as possible, since efforts to correct it must necessarily lead to 
the destruction of the expression of public sentiment, without 
which we can not exist as a Republic. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cole- 
rado yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS: I have no doubt that the Senator from Colo- 
rado had the distinction I am about to suggest in his mind 
when he spoke of the question of an appeal to the courts. 
Properly described, the process is not one of appeal. The only 
wey by which the citizen who is aggrieved can reach the courts 
is to bring a bill in the proper jurisdiction asking for an in- 
junction to restrain the Government official from doing’ the 
thing that he is about to do. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator reminds me of a legal status 
which had escaped me; and I notice that such is the language 
of section 5, te which I referred in answer to the inquiry of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VAarpAman}, which is virtually 
the same thing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That remedy to the ordinary eitizen and 
for the ordinary case is of little or no value. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is practically prohibitive. The expense of 
it to the ordinary man is more than he ean bear. 

Mr. President, when I was about to refer to what 
I consider the greatest forensic argument that eyer fell from 
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human lips. I refer, of course, to the argument of the Hon. 
Jeremiah S. Black in the Milligan case, one of the gems, if it 
is not the principal gem, of legal literature; a speech that de- 
serves to rank side by side with the speeches of Daniel Webster, 
in which he expounded the Constitution and made- sure the 
foundations of our Federal structure. In that argument Judge 
Black used this language: 

But we are answered that the judgment under consideration was 
pronounced in time of war, and it is therefore, at least mia res “a 
exeusable, There may or there may not be something in that. I a 
mit that the merits or demerits of any cular act, whether it in- 
volves a violation of the Constitution or not, depend upon the motives 
that prompted it, the time, the occasion, and ali the attending circum- 
stances, then the people of this country come to decide upon the 
acts of their rulers they will take all these things into consideration, 
But that presents the politienl aspect of the case, with which, I trust, 
we have nothing to do here. T decline to discuss it. I would only say, 
in order to prevent misapprehension, that I think it is peage in a 
time of war and civil commotion that we should double the. guards 
upon the Constitution. If the sanitary reguintions which defend the 
health of a city are ever to be relaxed, it ought certainly not to be done 
when 1 is abroad. When the Mississippi shrinks within its 
natural channel and creeps lazily along the bottom the inhabitants of 
the adjoining shore ha of a dike to save them from inunda- 
tion. But when the booming flood comes down from above and swells 
into a volume which rises high above the plain on either side, then a 
crevasse in the levee becomes a most serious thing. So in peacedbdle 
and quiet times our legal rights are in little a of belng ayer- 
borne, but when the wave of arbitrary power lashes itself into violence 
and rege and goes surging up against the barriers which were made to 
confine it, then we need the whole strength of an unbroken Constitution 
to save us from destruction. 

Precedents, Mr. President, are serious things in a free gov- 
ernment. They rise inevitably to sustain or to plague us in the 
future; and legislation like this, finding its only possible justi- 
fication in the serious conditions by which we are confronted, 
may preve to be the basis for other invasions of absolute power 
upon rights which we do not appreciate because we have en- 
joyed them so long—rights which were wrested from arbitrary 
power through centuries of struggle, of sacrifice, and of blood- 
shed. Let us not, Mr. President, during these serious. times 
prove unworthy sons of worthy sires, but guard this precious 
heritage bequeathed: to us from the founders of the Govern- 
ment safely through the present tide of affairs that we may 
deliver it without injury to those who are to come after us. 

I can not, Mr. President, do otherwise than to vote against 
this entire chapter, believing that the consequences with which 
we will be menaced in the event it becomes a law are far more 
serious, far more formidable, and far more dangerous to Ameri- 
can liberty than can be the things at which it is aimed and 
which it is designed to destroy. 


RECESS. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, May 5, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, May 7, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


- 
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SATURDAY, May 5, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Thou great Father-Soul, in whom dwelleth all wisdom, power, 
and goodness, impart. unto these Thy servants of Thy substance; 
that they may be guided by wisdom, justice, equity, and truth 
in all the transactions of this day; that Thy will may be accom- 
plished in them. In the Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday_was read and ap- 
proved. 

ENROLLED BILE PRESENTED. TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS! APPROVAT. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 2898. An act to amend section 10 of chapter 2 of the 
Criminal Code. 


— 


FOOD PRICES. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on food prices. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on food prices. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

l SLOVAK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 

Mr. RAMSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 

inserted in the Recoxp resolutions adopted by Branch 87 of the 
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Slovak League of America, at Passaic, N. J., April 29, represent- 
ing Bergen and Passaic Counties, N. J. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
The resolutions are as follows: 


Resolutions adopted at a mass meeting arranged by Branch 87 of the 
Slovak League of America, at Passaic, N. J., April 29, 1917. 

In the present crisis of the Republic we, as representatives of the Ameri- 
can people of Passaic, Wallington, Garfiel „ and Clifton, N. J., who 
are of Slovak descent, assembled 9 a mass meeting under the 
auspices of Branch 87 of the Slovak gue of America, at Passaic, 
N. J., declare to the Nation, State, and cities that the allegiance and 
patriotism of the Slovaks in America; to our leader, the President 
of the United States, Woodrow Wilson; to this our new adopted 
8 and "sb unconquerable flag, is unswerving, undivided, and full 

earted ; and 5 

Whereas the hearts of Slovaks in America, bleeding with pity for their 
unfortunate brethren who are suffering under the oppression of the 
cruel Austro-Hungarian Government and now are compelled to give 
ves lives and their fortunes for the cause of their own oppressor; 
an 

Whereas we in this free country are enjoying the 8 blessings of 
golden liberty for which we would look in vain any other part of 
the world; and 

Whereas President Wilson, in his war address to Congress on April 2, 
1917, solemnly declared that our country would fight in the present 
world war for the “liberties of small nations” and to “make the 
world itself at last free’ ; and 

Whereas the other great powers, now our allies, at war with the German 
Government, and practically at war with the Government of Austria- 
Hungary, under which we all had lived under oppression, have voiced 
their eds to secure the rights and liberties of the small nations no 
less than of the great, and also of the Slovaks and Czechs (Bohe- 
mians) : Therefore be it : 

Resolved, That we renew and accentuate our allegiance and loyalty 
to the United States of America, and that we shall support any meas- 
ure that our President and Congress would deem necessary to take, and 
that we are ready with our lives and fortunes to — Aa this our adopted 
country, to preserve her unity and freedom; and it further 

Resolved, That we express our heartfeit gratitude to our President, 
Woodrow Wilson, and our allies for their courageous and high stand 
favoring the freedom of small nations, and we assure them that our 
oppressed Slovak brethren under the Hungarian yoke shall never forget 
their gratitude. as long as they live; and be it further 

Resolved, That we extend our hearty greetings and welcome to the 
Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour; to Gen. Joffre, the hero of the Marne; 
to the Hon. M. René Viviani, and the other commissioners from Great 
Britain and France, who are now with us in our country; and be it 
further 
t Resolved, That we send our hearty greetings and congratulations to 
our Russian brothers already liberated from despotism, and we pra 
that they may persevere in their hard and heroic struggle until fina 
victory and help to liberate the:r eee Slavonic brothers in Austria- 
Hungary from oppression ; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to His Excellency 
Woodrow Wilson, the President of the United States of America, to the 
members of the Cabinet, and all Governments of our high allies. 

JOHN Marko, Chairman, 

ADAM J, ANDRASCIK, Secretary, 

Rey. C. L. ORBACH, 

MICHAEL A. DAVALA, 
Committee. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


` Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL RESERVE. 


The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union—— 

Mr. MANN. I think there should be a motion. 

The SPEAKER. The other day the gentleman insisted that 
it was automatic. 

Mr. MANN. And that was right the other day, too. 

The SPEAKER. How could it be right then and wrong now? 

Mr. MANN. The House then ordered consideration of it, 
and this time only made it in order. 

Mr. GLASS. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill amending the Federal re- 
serve act—H. R. 3673. 

Ihe motion was agreed to. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
was presiding when this bill was under consideration the other 
day, but he is absent in attendance at a meeting of the Ways 
and Means Committee. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foster] to take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as 
amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 
3, 1915, and September 7, 1916, with Mr. Foster in the chair. 
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Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand it, the committee resumes 
8 of the bill at the point that we reached the other 
lay. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the amendment reported. 

Mr. WINGO. Was there an amendment pending at the time 
the committee rose? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed by the Clerk that 
there are two amendments now pending before the committee, 

Mr. PLATT. There is an amendment pending, offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN ]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that there is 
pending an amendment by the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. HIL II 

Mr. GLASS. There is an amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. HI] and a substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN ]. 1 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment, and then the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: S 

Amendment by Mr. MCFADDEN : Page 6, line 16, strike out the word 
„seven“ and insert the word “five.” 

Amendment by Mr. HILL: Fage G, line 9, after the word “ deposit,” 
in line 8, strike out lines 9 to 25, on page 6 and the first three lines 
on page J. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the substitute. 

ae PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Pratr], a member of the committee. 

Mr. PLATT, Mr. Chairman, practically the only objection 
we have heard to any part of this bill has reference to this amend- 
ment to section 19 of the Federal reserve act, proposing to de- 
crease the reserve requirements and providing that all reserves 
are to be in the Federal reserve banks. Country banks now 
are required to maintain a reserve of 12 per cent of deposits, 
and u this amendment reduces that requirement to 7 per cent of 
its deposits, the whole 7 per cent to be kept in the Federal re- 
serve bank, The present requirement of 5 per cent to be main- 
tained in the bank’s own vaults is cut out. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hiri] made an argu- 
ment the other day on this point, taking the ground that it was 
entirely unsafe to allow a country bank to run without any home 
reserve requirement. He seemed to imply, although I know 
he did not mean to imply, that this act requires that all the re- 
serve money a bank has in its vaults must be put in the Federal 
reserve bank vaults; that is to say, that any gold, gold certifi- 
cates, or legal tender that the bank finds among its deposits 
must be immediately sent to the Federal reserve bank. Of 
course that is not true. It merely means that the only reserve 
that the bank is required to keep must be in the Federal reserve 
bank, and that is reduced from 12 per cent to T per cent. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL} also said that 
provided for an inflation. Well, potentially, it does; it provides 
for a further mobilization of gold upon which credit can be 
issued, but the Federal reserve banks are exceedingly conserva- 
tively managed ; their rediscount rates are so high now that they 
do not attract business ; they have wisely made no effort whatever 
te attract business; they are holding their reserve for an emer- 
gency. That is what they were created for. They are loaning 
money where it is needed to banks, but they are not seeking to 
compete with the open-market money rates for call or time loans 
in our financial centers. A bank in the East which owns bonds, 
for instance, can take its bonds to the National City Bank of New 
York, or to one of the other large banks there, and can borrow 
money from them at a lower rate than it can generally obtain 
of the Federal reserve bank. and that, I think, is as it should be. 
It shows that the Federal reserve banks can be trusted with the 
greater power this measure will afford them for handling any 
emergency that may arise during the war. 

Now, if the gentleman from Connecticut thinks it is unsafe 
for country banks to run without reserve in their own vaults, he 
might move to restore the words originally written in this bill 
requiring each bank to keep 5 per cent of “till money” on 
hand. The absurdity of that position is this: If you require 
the reserye to be in any bank all the time, vou can not use it 
when the emergency comes. That suggests an argument used 
at the time the Federal reserve act was under discussion. The 
old law required 15 per cent to be kept by the country banks 
and 25 per cent in the central reserye banks for an emergency. 
In order to show the absurdity of a hard and fast reserve re- 
quirement—and it was largely the reserve requirements them- 
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selves Which caused the panic of 1907—this illustration was 
used, Suppose a hospital had 100 beds and the requirement 
wis to hold 15 per cent in reserve for an emergency. Suppose 
a great railroad accident or a battle took place, and along came 
the ambulances filled with wounded men, and when 85 beds 
were filled suppose the surgeon says, “ We can not open these 
reserve beds; they must be reserved for an emergency.” But, 
they say, “Here is the emergency.” “It does not make any 
difference ; these beds must be held for an emergency.” Whether 
the emergency comes or does not come, you Can not use reserves 
which you are required by law at all times to keep; and if you 
put back in this bill the requirement that 5 per cent for * till 
money“ must be kept on hand and can not be used you will 
really require a bank to keep at least another 5 per cent for 
actual use. No other country has a reserve requirement for its 
banks, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes, 

Mr. FESS. Who is to determine when the emergency arises 
under the amendment; will it be the Federal reserve bank? 

Mr. PLATT. I will say that the Federal Reserve Board has 
authority to determine when an emergency arises and has 
authority to suspend, in the case of a great emergency, all 
reserve requirements. That is, in my opinion, one of the best 
provisions in the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. FESS. I understand the amendment is for the purpose 
of mobilizing the reserves in a central authority, reserves that 
otherwise would be valueless, 

Mr. PLATT. Not wholly valueless but much more useful if 
centralized. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the gentleman what effect would it 
have on the local bank to require it to keep a reserve in a Fed- 
eral reserve bank instead of its own bank? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks that 
the time of the gentleman from New York be extended five 
minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman's question is as to the effect 
of keeping the reserve in the Federal reserve bank? i 

Mr. FESS. Instead of in its own bank, in case of an emer- 
gency. 

Mr. PLATT. I think it would be decidedly advantageous. 
For instance, the desire to keep all the reserve in its own 
banks was what in a great part caused the panic of 1907. Of 
course, the law at that time required a country bank to keep 15 
per cent—6 per cent in its own vaults and 9 on deposit with the 
correspondence banks—but it permitted them to keep the whole 
15 per cent in their own vaults. 

When the emergency came they were all pulling on the banks 
in the large cities trying to get the 15 per cent in their own 
vaults. After the panic there was a statement showing that 
the country banks did have the most of the 15 per cent on 
hand. As a matter of fact, the banks nearly always keep more 
than they are required to keep, and I have in my hand the call 
of March 5, 1917, which shows that the banks of the country 
had no less than $1,109,000,000 in reserve money—more than 
they were required to keep by law. If you will take a bank 
statement from your own district and figure up what reserves 
they keep you will find that they almost always have way 
above the requirement, so that there is no necessity for requir- 
ing that they shall keep 5 per cent of the till money. They 
will do it anyway, and keep a good deal more as a matter of 
habit and good judgment. The bank statements show that they 
do it. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. What effect would it have on the depositors of a 
bank to have the reserves kept in the Federal reserve bank 
rather than in the local bank? 

Mr. PLATT. That is a good question, and I will answer it in 
this way: I will say, of course, that this bill does not do away 
with the regular examinations of the local banks, The bank 
examiner will call for the condition of a bank at certain times, 
on a certain date, and they are always for a date that has 
gone by. For instance, they will call on the 15th of March for 
the condition of a bank on the 5th of March. The local banks 
do not know what date they will call for, but they know it is 
some date that has gone by. This statement will show, as they 
do now, cash on hand in the banks; and the depositors reading 
those statements published will know not only that his money 
is safe and that his checks will be paid on demand, but will 
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know that the bank has ample reserves with the Federal re- 
serve bank. It is absolutely certain that our bankers can be 
trusted to keep a sufficient amount of cash on hand; but I want 
to say, while on the subject, that the amendment offered by my 
friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. McF apprn, to reduce the reserve 
kept in the Federal reserve bank from 7 to 5 per cent I think 
would be unwise. That is going further than the banking 
experts recommend. It is not necessary and might cause 
apprehension. 

Mr. FESS. Mr, Chairman, I will say to my friend that he 
has not yet answered my question. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman asked what effect it would have 
upon the depositors. The depositor, reads in his newspaper, 
after the bank has been examined, and knows what cash it 
has on hand. He knows that it has more than 5 per cent, and 
why should it have any effect upon him? 

Mr. FESS. If a man deposits in a bank, he knows that the 
reserves are there to take care of the deposits in case of emer- 
gency. 

Mr, PLATT. But you can not use them in case of an emer- 
gency. 

Mr. FESS. What is the use of placing them anywhere? 

Mr. PLATT. The Federal reserve bank has got them mobi- 
lized. The member bank can obtain help from it at any time 
by presenting notes for rediscount. The depositor knows that. 
The ordinary depositor does not know anything about the re- 
serve requirements in the banks, whether 15, 12, or 5 per cent. 
All he knows is it has so much cash on hand, and he will see 
that in the statement. 

Mr. GLASS. The idea of the reserve is that the Federal 
reserye bank can use it when it can not be used by the local 
bank. 

Mr. PLATT. That is true. 

Mr. GLASS. That is one adyantage, and another advantage 
is that we transform a larger part of the present required re- 
serves from the reserve which can not be used into till money, 
which can be used. The reserve is a fixed quantity all the year 
around, Country banks now are compelled to carry 12 per cent 
reserves. 

Mr. PLATT. And a fixed quantity of certain kinds of money. 

Mr. GLASS. At varying seasons of the year, when business 
activities are acute, the bank for its own protection will have to 
carry a larger amount of till money than it would have to carry 
during a lax season. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman may be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PLATT, I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask if it is now the purpose 
that only 7 per cent shall be carried as a reserve, and that 
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posits? 

Mr. GLASS. No; 3 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. Three per cent against time deposits. 

Mr. SNYDER. Three per cent against time and 4 per cent 
against demand? 

Mr. PLATT. No; seven. 

Mr. SNYDER. Three and seven? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is little enough, in my judgment. 

Mr. GLASS. It is now 12 and 5. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNYDER] 
says that it is little enough, The banks are going to keep more 
than that. They are going to keep something for use. 

Mr. SNYDER. Of course they are. 

Mr. PHELAN. In England and in foreign countries there is 
no legal reserve at all. It is left entirely to the discretion of 
the banker. They keep over 7 per cent. 

Mr. SNYDER. I appreciate that the banks will keep more 
than both the 7 and the 3 per cent. They must do that. A 
bank can not get along without any money. 

Mr. PHELAN. The depositor will be absolutely taken care of. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Did I understand that the money kept in the 
reserve, in the Federal reserve banks, will be carried in the 
statements as cash on hand? 

Mr. PLATT. No; the cash the bank has in its own vault. 

Mr. HUSTED. How would the money in the Federal reserve 
bank be carried in the statement? 
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Mr. PLATT. There is a special line in the statement for the 
reserve in the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. HUSTED, My idea was that the ordinary person in read- 
ing a statement would get the impression his bank had very little 
cash on hand; that he would not take into consideration the 
fact that this money carried in the Federal reserve bank was 
practically cash also, à 

Mr. PLATT. I do not think so. I think that the statement 
will show that it is a reserve and, in addition to that, it will 
show the cash on hand. One great advantage of this is that 
it allows the bank to show the cash on hand in bank notes and 
Federal reserve notes, whereas the old system shows only gold 
and gold certificates and legal tender as reserve. Every bank, 
if it could now count all the cash, all of its bank notes and Fed- 
eral reserve notes as reserve, would show a very much larger 
reserye than the legal reserve shows, and when the new state- 
ments come out 1 apprehend the practical reserye showing will 
be about as it has been. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
question? 

Mr. PLATT. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What is the objection to allowing 
or permitting er requiring the regional bank to pay 2 per cent 
interest on these deposits? Why do we insist upon their having 
it for nothing? 
` Mr. PLATT. I can tell the gentleman what the objection is. 
That would make an inducement to the Federal reserve banks to 
go out and get business and pay money out without regard to 
an emergency which might come, and it would be a very bad 
thing to do, in my opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How much will this 7 per cent 
amount to of the reserve banks? How much will be placed 
immediately in the original banks under this 7 per cent require- 
ment? 0 

Mr. PLATT. Well, for $100,000 demand deposits it will be 
$7,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; but what will be the gross 
amount that will be deposited in the regional banks of the 
country without any interest? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not remember. The gentleman can see 
from the comptroller's statement of Saturday what it is now. 
I have forgotten the amount. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It will be over a billion dollars. 

Mr. PLATT. Not quite that. 

Mr. GLASS. Approximately $900,000,000. 

Mr. PLATT. Approximately that. Now, unless somebody 
wants to ask me a further question, I do not care to consume 
further time. I hope this bill will be passed, and that the bill 
will not be amended from the floor. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Under what circumstances may a meni- 
ber bank call upon the reserve bank for its 7 per cent reserve, 
if ? 

Mr PLATT. Under what circumstances may it call upon 
it— 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Under what circumstances can a men- 
ber bank, and under what emergency, use that 7 per cent reserve, 
and how? í 

Mr. PLATT. The reserve can be intrenched upon to a certain 
extent, notes can be rediscounted and the proceeds placed to the 
eredit of the borrowing member bank. If there is an emergency, 
the Federal Reserve Board can suspend all reserve require- 
ments. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. That is all subsequent action, but it 
seems to me that is effectually abolishing the entire reserve as 
far as use by the member banks is concerned. 

Mr. PHELAN. If the gentleman from New York will permit, 
I would state that if the member banks would use only the 7 
per cent virtually the whole system will be a failure. The 
point is this: When the Federal reserve bank has that 7 
per cent in its coffers it gives the Federal reserve bank the 
power to give the member bank just two and a half times as 
much, and the greater the power you give the Federal reserve 
banks to loan the greater power you give to help the member 
bank which wants to borrow from it, aad that 7 per cent is 
simply the basis of the loaning power of the Federal reserve 
bank. It can loan a great deal more than the 7 per cent that 
it gets from the member banks. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. It ceases to be a reserve of the mem- 
ber banks and amounts to nothing more than a deposit of the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Mr, PHELAN. No 

Mr. PLATT. The bank can increase its cash by rediscounting 
notes, if it desires to do so, : 
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Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. It can do that with deposits of any kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. May I inquire how many other Members. want 
to speak on this particular provision? 

Mr. CANNON. I would like about five minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest, however, to 
the chairman of the committee that while I do not desire to 
speak there are a great many inquiries which gentlemen would 
like to propound. 

Mr. GLASS. Only three have indicated their desire to speak. 
What I am trying to do is—— 

Mr. TOWNER. This is my thought, Mr. Chairman, that if 
we only give them five minutes’ time gentlemen might hesitate 
to ask questions and use up that small amount of time; 

Mr. GLASS. I do not object to an extension of time, but I 
want to get approximately some estimate of how much more 
time will be consumed on this section, which seems to be the 
only controverted section. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think I would like about five minutes, and 
possibly, if my statement might meet with favor, five minutes 
additional. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, say 20 minutes on this side. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire about 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Make it half an hour on this side, let me 
suggest to the gentleman. 

Mr. GLASS. I will let it run, then, for a while. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MGFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask unani- 
mous consent to modify my amendment to this section by insert- 
ing the word “six” in place of the word “ five,” thus changing 
the proposed reserve to 6 per cent instead of 5 per cent, as pro- 
vided for in my previous amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of the 
proposed amendments to the Federal reserve act now under con- 
sideration, I have no desire to impede or interfere with the 
adoption of most of the amendments herewith proposed. I have 
offered an amendment to paragraph (a) of section 19, on page 6 
of the bill, regarding the reserve requirements of what is com- 
monly termed “ country banks,” 

This amendment which I have offered places the reserve 
requirements at 6 per cent of the aggregate amount of their 
demand deposits and 3 per cent of their time deposits, and is 1 
per cent less than is proposed by the Federal Reserve Board, 
but which conforms to the provisions in the bill which is now 
in committee in the Senate, 

I believe that a 6 per cent reserve is all that should be required 
of these country banks. It might be argued in this connection 
that in case of stress or a straining of general financial condi- 
tions the burden of relief to be afforded by the Federal Reserve 
System is to be had through the discounting of commercial 
paper, and the large bulk of commercial paper is available 
and held by banks in reserve and central reserve cities. Be- 
cause of this fact these banks should carry the larger reserve 
to take care of these emergencies, as the country banks have a 
smaller quantity of paper subject to rediscount than these banks 
which are located in central and central reserve cities. Then, 
too, another argument in favor of this smaller amount of reserve 
requirement is the question of the ability of these country banks 
to make a reasonable amount of earnings. The earnings of these 
country banks have been seriously reduced during the last few 
years, and that is causing these banks considerable concern. 
This lessening of their earning ability has come about through 
the following causes: Competition, legislation, and regulations. 

On the question of competition, a serious question arises in 
my mind as to whether any State bank or trust company has a 
right to enter the Federal Reserve System, which is a commer- 
cial system pure and simple, created for the purpose of handling 
the commercial transactions in the United States, and I say 
there is a serious question in my mind whether or not State 
banks and trust companies doing the kind of business they do, 
with the kind of assets they possess, their investments being 
mostly made in paper representing a fixed asset, or a slow 
paper, paper which does not liquidate itself readily, and certainly 
under the Federal reserve act this class of paper is not and 
should not be subject to rediscount. Many of these banks argue 
that the class of securities they hold is as good, if not better, 
as the basis of security back of the issuance of Federal reserve 
notes under the rediscounting privilege afforded by the Federal 
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Reserve System, as is the kind of paper that is legally subject 
to rediscount by these banks, namely, commercial paper. It 
therefore is a serious thing in my mind whether any of these 
banks which are carrying these kinds of investments should be 
permitted to enter the Federal Reserve System, as I think the 
Federal Reserve System should adhere strictly to commercial 
transactions and be kept in a liquid condition at all times; and 
fixed investments must not be made liquid unless you want 
inflation 

A keen competition has developed in this country between the 
State banks and trust companies and the members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

The State banks and trust companies, through favorable State 
legislation, have not been slow to complete, and, because of their 
broad charter rights, have in their operation deprived the 
national banks of a large part of the commercial business of 
the United States. These institutions were created originally 
as trustees to act in a fiduciary capacity to receive and admin- 
ister inactive accounts, the placing of investments, and so forth, 
a kind of business that never was intended to be commercial. 
These institutions have commercialized their trust-company 
business, and I believe their proper functions still lie along these 
more conservative lines, and the commercial business they are 
now doing should be done by the member banks in the Federal 
Reserve System. If this commercial business were transferred 
to the Federal Reserve System there would be no question but 
that the Federal Reserve System would then be in a position 
to handle all of the commercial necessities of the country, as it 
would thus provide sufficient reseryes and assets to permit of 
the rediscounting of sufficient paper to cover any emergency 
which might arise in this country because of commercial activi- 
ties. Either this must be done or some plan must be devised to 
compel all of the banks of the United States to come under Fed- 
eral control and supervision, or else the one-third banking power 
of the United States, as now represented by the Federal Re- 
serve System, will have the burden of carrying the full stress 
of the commercial financial requirements in case of a crisis. 

This act provides for mobilization of some $400,000,000 of gold 
into the 12 Federal reserve banks. This is done because the gold 
thus mobilized in this central reservoir will provide for an 
expansion in the way of rediscounts at the rate of $2.50 for 
every $1 of gold reserve. 

I seriously question whether it is right to burden these coun- 
try banks and other members of the Federal Reserve System 
with the full burden of carrying reserve requirements to take 
care of the entire banking situation in the United Statés, and 
I contend that if they do so they are standing an improper 
share of maintaining the stability of all the banks in the United 
States. 

The Federal Reserve Board, realizing fully the stress and re- 
sponsibility imposed on the Federal Reserve System, are offer- 
ing every inducement possible, consistent with their views, 
for the entry of the State banks and trust companies into the 
system. They are trying in every way possible to remove the 
objections which these institutions have to the entry into the 
system. 

1 seriously question whether the Federal Reserve Board will 
be able to remove all of these objections unless they make some 
very drastic changes. Not only the member banks, but the 
State banks and trust companies, criticize certain features of the 
Federal reserve act; and it is well known that the member 
banks are chaffing under the law and the responsibilities and 
loss of sources of profit which the law now imposes. 

The question of the political control of the Federal Reserve 
System is always manifest. The criticism of the domination 
and centralization under the rulings and administration of the 
Federal Reserve Board are also pointed out as one of the op- 
posing features. Many students, bankers, and business men be- 
lieve that the regulation of the entire Federal Reserve System 
should be in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board, and that 
all tinge of politics should be removed therefrom, and that the 
board should be purely a nonpartisan board and that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should not be ex officio chairman of the 
board and the Comptroller of the Currency should be subser- 
vient to the board. : 

I am simply attempting to point out here some of the objec- 
tions which I think, from my knowledge of the situation, must 
be removed before any of the banks now outside of the Federal 
Reserve System will voluntarily enter therein. 

The sources of profit which the country banks have been de- 
prived of might be summarized as follows: Loss of former 
profit through circulation privilege; loss of exchange; increase 
of rate of interest paid on deposits because of competition with 
State institutions and granting of charters to banks in commu- 
nities that are already properly and efficiently served by banks 


already established; increased cost of operation of institutions 
because of requirements in regard to reports, taxes, and so 
forth, to both State and National Governments. 

In many instances to-day the net profits of many country 
banks have been so reduced that they are not able to pay a 
reasonable dividend or place a proper amount of surplus to pro- 
tect the bank’s depositors or stockholders against possible loss 
on account of bad debts being incurred. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended for a minute in order that I 
may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. GLASS. My colleague speaks of the decrease of earnings 
of the member banks of the Federal Reserve System. I call 
his attention to the fact that the report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for the last fiscal year showed that the earnings 
of the national banks of this country for the last fiscal year 
exceeded considerably the earnings of the national banks for 
the last 47 years. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think the gentleman is correct in that, 
but I think he will also find the greater portion of those earn- 
ings are made by banks located in the large centers and that the 
small country bank, of which I am speaking, is having serious 
trouble along the earning line because of the very points I have 
mentioned. 

-Mr. GLASS. If the gentleman will examine the report of the 

Comptroller of the Currency he will find that he gives increased 
earnings by States, and I think the gentleman will find, as I 
think I have found upon examination, that the earnings of the 
country banks keep quite abreast of the earnings of the banks 
in the largest centers. 
Another thing, I do not exactly recall the figures now, but 
there has been much said about the country banks not having 
available paper for rediscount. I recall that a kindred state- 
ment was made when the Federal reserve bill was in process of 
consideration before the committee, and I obtained figures. upon 
that proposition. It appeared that the country banks—that is, 
the banks outside of the reserve and centralized reserve cities 
of the Middle West alone—had $236,000,000 of paper available 
for rediscount at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. I will add that, the earnings for the last fiscal 
year were 8.76 per cent on capital and surplus, which makes 
over 14 per cent on capitalization alone. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is that the net earnings or gross 
earnings? 

Mr. GLASS. Net earnings. 

Mr. PHELAN. If I may have just a minute, they paid divi- 
dends amounting to 10.76 per cent on their capital during the 
past year, and that amounts to 6.38 per cent on their capital and 
surplus combined. You can not say they have not any money. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great 
interest, especially to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappEen]. It is impossible to talk much, 
even if I knew 10 times what I do about banking, and it is 
impossible to say much in five minutes; and I suppose I will 
not say much. But I just want to make a statement. You 
may take great quantities of bankers, and if you size them 
up now on this regional system, the member banks, you will 
find in the country outside of the great commercial centers and 
the great industrial centers, that 95 per cent, if they are 
profane, violate the commandments in talking about this sys- 
iem. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] at 
a former sitting said, when it was stated that the country banks 
did not have paper that met the law for rediscounting, Oh, 
well, they ought to have paper or go out of business.” 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman yield? If he refers to 
es I want to say that I did not make any such statement as 
that. 

Mr. CANNON. It was that in substance, as I recollect it. 

Mr. PHELAN. I said if they are doing business in the 
right way they will have that kind of paper, and I will stand 
by that statement. That is no criticism at all, but is a matter 
of fact. ' 

Mr. CANNON. By doing business in the right way they will 
have the right kind of paper. Now, then, there was a State 
bankers’ meeting in my little city last year. I went around, 
when the eating time came, to a banquet. There were 400 or 
500 bankers there, and I talked a little while. I do not know 
that I talked with much sense, probably not, or with great 
information, but as I talked I looked around over that audience. 
There were a few bankers there from the larger cities. I said, 
“T ask you bankers here now, every one of you, who indorse 
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this system as now provided by Iaw to rise.” I looked around 
and there was not a soul rose. Now, that is the way they 
look at it. It is not a popular system: with the country banks. 
Now, why? First, they have not the commercial paper. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I wish to state to the gentleman that shortly 
after the organization of this system two or three of the banks 
in my town in order to secure accommodations from the Federal 
reserves sent up here, and one of them got $88,000 and another 
got $44,000, and. the Comptroller of the Currency said in a 
public statement that the banks of Texas could haye gotten 
many milions: 

Mr. CANNON. What is the gentleman's. city? 

Mr. HARDY. Corsicana, Tex. 

Mr. CANNON. What paper did they have? 

Mr. HARDY. I only know that they wrote me they. sent paper 
eligible for. rediscount. 

Mr. CANNON, Precisely; and it was cotton paper. 
we do not raise cotton up in Illinois. 

Mr. HARDY. Pardon me: but I do not think it was cotton 
paper, because it was too early. 

Mr. CANNON. I am speaking whereof I know. You may 
take the average country bank—and I speak for the Middle 
West—and it does not have the paper that will rediscount. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebras Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GANNON, Unless I can have a little more time I will 
not yield to the gentleman. I will yield if I may haye more 
time, N 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman's time may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield for a question. 

Ur. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois if cattle paper and corn and wheat paper is not 
rediscountable at these banks, and that we have an abundance 
of it in your district and in mine? 

Mr. CANNON, Corn paper and cattle paper and wheat paper 
we have not to any. considerable extent. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. It is all the kind we have, I 
will say to the gentleman. é . i 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; it is not all the kind we-have. Now. 
then, the farmer in the main is a depositor; he used to be a 
borrower. i 

It is the business man in the village that is the borrower very 
largely, and he does not make paper that passes muster. It is 
not commercial paper. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Nebraska. Why not? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman asks, “Why not?” Because he 
expects to renew it. 

Mr. GLASS: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
whom? $ 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to have five minutes if I yield. 

Mr. TOWNER: They will give it to you. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. í 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he thinks 
it will increase the popularity of this system when the declared 
object, as stated here in this report, is that the principal pur- 
pose of the proposed change, referring to this. reserve provision, 
is to inerease the gold holdings of the Federal Reserve System? 
And then the statement is made that it would add approximately 
$800,000,000 of gold to the present holdings of the Federal re- 
serve banks. In other words, it would take the gold from the 
member banks and transfer it to the Federal reserve banks for 
the purpose of transferring it across the seas. ` 

Mr. GLASS: Mr. Chairman, may T ask the gentleman why 
he did not read the succeeding sentence to show what would be 
the effect on the commerce of this country by that proposed 
concentration? 

Mr. TOWNER, I am asking what effect this- will have upon 
the people of the country in regard to the popularity of this 
system. I have no controversy with the gentleman on the reserve 
bank system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
has the floor. > 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Chairman, this is the condition: 
The country banks with their reserve deposits in the regional 
bank—I am speaking now of the member banks—get no interest. 
They get uneasy once in a while: when the regional bank pro- 
poses, as they did a few months ago, that they were going to 
inaugurate a system that would compel these country 
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which were driven into this system, on penalty of passing in 
their charters, to do all their collection business for nothing, 
and so on, and so on. Why, the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Krrenix] issued a statement to the effect that if they per- 
fected that system it would put the Democratie Party out of 
power. 

Let me suggest that the bank on its deposits receives no in- 
terest, and I know from a number of banks in my region that I 
am familiar with that they keep and have kept for a year or 
longer—two years for that matter—from 25 to 40 and 45 per 
cent of available means that are not earning. Now they keep 
a considerable portion of those deposits with their large agents 
in the cities. They get 2 per cent interest. You do not get any 
interest from the regional bank. But this great multitude of 
country banks furnishes, with the reserves deposited in the 
regional bank, the capital, without interest and without compen- 
sation, for the benefit of whom? For the benefit of anybody 
of the great commercial centers. 

Well, you may say, suppose you get “tight up.” What are you 
going. to do? I will tell you what we did do in 1907. We got 
“tight up” because our depositors in Chicago and New York 
and Philadelphia could not get currency. Why? Because they 
said you could not pay it all at once, and they issued clearing- 
house certificates, and any relief that we got for our country 
banks was through. our correspondents, with whom we had de- 
posits, by taking out full circulation, they furnishing the se- 
curities, and thereby to a considerable extent we got the money 
that the city banks owed. us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Weil, I would like to have a little more time. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's time 
be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unan- 
imous. consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Chairman, I wish the Chair would try to 
secure a little order. The gentleman has too much competition 
on the floor right now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would like again to request 
Members to cease from conversation, and the Chair would 
again admonish the galleries to cease conversation. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
the fault of the galleries. I am not complaining of the mem- 
bership of the House. I do not care to use the additional five 
minutes, because evidently the House does not desire to hear 
and pursue the proposition. I do not complain. I am a Mem- 
ber of the House, and ordinarily when I talk I manage to have 
something of interest in view to command attention, but it does 
not.seem that I have now on this subject. I am not complain- 
ing or criticizing: [Applause and cries of Go on!”] I say 
I am not complaining or criticizing. When I am listening I 
suppose I do some talking myself when other gentlemen are ad- 
dressing the House. [Laughter.] 

Now, I am not here to say that this system is not useful, but 
I am here to say that to make it useful the great number of 
country banks, that are compelled to make their deposits with- 
out interest, furnish a large part and a larger part of the 
capital to support that system, and’ they get no adequate com- 
pensation. They are driven now, if they do any business at all, 
to keep the larger part of their deposits as they kept them prior 
to the original bank legislation, with banks like the City 
National, the First National, or the Commercial National, of 
Chicago, because, paying as they- do, some of them 3 per cent 
interest in competition with the State banks, they can not 
afford to deposit any more than they are obliged to with the 
regional bank without interest, because there is a loss, and 
therefore they utilize the larger banks that are solvent. 

Now, I would like to see this law amended by the people who 
do the large business in the great centers, the great industrial 
and commercial centers. If they want, for their protection and 
to carry on their business, to have this system, they should pay 
more to have it than they are paying. k 

I want to make one further statement: Most of the couniry 
banks now have full circulation. If they would retire from the 
system, they would have to take care of that circulation; and if 
they would retire by the wholesale, your 2 per cent bonds would 
go to 80 or 75. And what keeps them in is not a desire to stay 
in, but it is a desire to avoid the loss that they would meet if 
they would go out by the wholesale, having to sell the bonds 
to redeem their circulation. . 

Now I expect this sounds like nonsense to many gentlemen 
who are financial and banking experts. I am only telling it to 
you as I see it and as I hear it from my country bank constitu- 
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ency, and I think what is true with me is true with the Middle 
West, with nine-tenths of the country banks. {[Applause.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. OLNEY having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate 
had agreed to the reports of the committees of conference on 


the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 


of the Senate to bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 13. An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 14. An act making appropriations for the support of 


the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 


and for other_purposes. 
AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. WINGO and Mr. NORTON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Winco], a member of the committee. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. = 

Mr. GLASS. I hate to interrupt my colleague, but it is neces- 
sary to do so. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 3673) 
to amend the Federal reserve act and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


TELEGRAM FROM THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES OF ROUMANIA (H. DOC, 
WO, 121). 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a tele- 
gram, in French, received from the Chamber of Deputies of 
Roumania, and will ask the gentleman from Louisiana, Gen. 
ESropixAL, to read it to the House. 

Mr. ESTOPINAL read the telegram, as follows: 

Jassy, May 5, DN. 
To the SPEAKER AND MEMBERS or THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington. D. 0O.: 

La Chambre des Députés de Roumanie se réunissant pour la pre- 
mière fois après la déclaration de guerre faite par la grande République 
Américaine a l'Allemagne, s'empresse d' resser a ses ésentants 
ses félicitations les plus chaleureuses d'avoir accompli cet acte décisif, 
qui sera un ps reconfort pour tous ceux qui sont engagés dans 
la lutte avec les empires de l'Europe centrale, dans les heures tragiques 
qu'elle traverse la Roumanie voit ses espérarces s'afermir, et ne doute 
pas que les efforts de tous les peuples democratiques débarrassent le 
monde des étreintes du militarisme allemand dans la lutte que nous 
soutenons poursuivons la libération de nos frères oprimés qui sont 
sous le jour de l'Auntriche-Hongrie, et nous sommes fiers de participer 
en même temps aux nobles buts des grandes nations qui veulent assurer 
avec la liberté des peuples le respect de la dignité umaine du droit 


et de la justice. 
Vaca Moxrzux. . 
President de la Chambre des Députes de Roumanie, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illionis [Mr. McCor- 
mick] has made a translation of this telegram, which will be 
incorporated in the RECORD. A 

The translation of the foregoing telegram is as follows: 

To the Speaker AND MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The Roumanian Chamber of Deputies, meeting for the first time since 
the declaration of war of the Great American public with 5 
hastens to express to the Representatives of the American House its 
warmest congratulations on their having taken this decisive action, 
which will be a powerful reinforcement to all those who are engaged in 
war with the central empires of Europe. 

In the tragic hours throngh which she is passing Roumania sees her 
hopes confirmed and cherishes no doubt that the democratic peopies 
wili free the world of the yoke of German militarism. In the struggle 
which we are waging we see the liberation of our oppressed brothers 
who bear the yoke of Austria-Hungary, and at the same time we are 
proud to share the 5 of the great nations which wish to assure, 
with the freedom of the peoples, respect for the dignity of Roumania, 


right, and justice. 
Vaca MONTZON, 
President Chamber of Deputies of Roumania. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, should not the message from the 
Chamber of Deputies, which has just been read, be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. It should. The telegram and the accom- 
panying translation are ordered referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and printed. 


RECEPTION OF BRITISH COMMISSION, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as a committee to escort 
the British commissioners to the floor of the House the gentle- 
man from Virginia, Mr. Froop; the gentleman from Maryland, 


Mr. Lanruicum; the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. GOODWIN}; 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Cooper; and, in the absence 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Porter, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Rocers, the next ranking mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, he appoints the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. TEMPLE. The committee 
will proceed to the Speaker’s room, and, in accordance with 
the previous order, the House will stand in recess for 80 
minutes. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House 


stood in recess. 


The President of the United States entered the Executive 
gallery of the House and was greeted with prolonged applause 
and cheers. 

The Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States were seated in front of the Speaker's 
rostrum. 

At 12 o'clock and 85 minutes p. m., the commissioners of the 
Government of Great Britain to the Government of the United 
States, the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, principal British 
secretary of state for foreign affairs; Gen. G. T. M. Bridges. of 
the British Army; Admiral Sir Dudley R. S. De Chair, K. C. B., 
of the British Navy; Fleet Paymaster V. A. Lawford, D. S. 
O. R. N.; Lord Cunliffe, governor of the Bank of England; Mr. 
Ian Malcolm, M. P.; and Maj. Spender-Clay, M. P., British gen- 
eral staff, escorted by Mr. Froon, Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. Goopwin 
of Arkansas, Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin, and Mr. TEMPIE, entered 
the Hall of the House, accompanied by Sir Cecil Arthur Spring- 
Rice, the British ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
accredited to the United States, aids of the British officers, and 
the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Hugh 
Gibson, of the Department of State. The distinguished visitors 
were escorted to the Speaker’s rostrum amid prolonged ap- 
plause and cheers. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
I present to you the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, prin- 
Opa ws raja secretary of state for foreign affairs. [Prolonged 
applause. 


REMARKS OF RIGHT HON, ARTHUR F. BALFOUR. 


Mr. BALFOUR. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, will you permit me, on behalf of my 
friends and myself, to offer you my deepest and sincerest thanks 
for the rare and valued honor which you have done us by re- 
ceiving us here to-day? We all feel the greatness of this honor, 
but I think to none of us can it come home so closely as to one 
who, like myself, has been for 43 years in the service of a free 
assembly like your own. I rejoice to think that a member—a 
very old member, I am sorry to say—of the British House of 
Commons has been received here to-day by this great sister 
assembly with such kindness as you have shown to me and to 
my friends. [Applause.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, these two assemblies are the greatest 
and the oldest of the free assemblies now governing great na- 
tions in the world, The history indeed of the two is very 
different. The beginnings of the British Honse of Commons 
go back to a dim historic past, and its full rights and status 
have only been conquered and permanently secured after cen- 
turies of political struggle. Your fate has been a happier one. 
You were called into existence at a much later stage of social 
development. You came into being complete and perfected and 
all your powers determined, and your place in the Constitution 
secured beyond chance. of revolution; but, though the history 
of these two great assemblies is different, each of them repre- 
sents the great democratic principle to which we look forward 
as the security for the future peace of the world. jApplause.] 
All of the free assemblies now to be found governing the great 
nations of the earth have been modeled either upon your prac- 
tice or upon ours, or upon both combined. 

Mr. Speaker, the compliment paid to the mission from Great 
Britain by such an assembly and upon such an occasion is one 
not one of us is ever likely to forget, but there is something, 
after all, even deeper and more significant in the circumstances 
under which I now have the honor to address you, than any 
which arise out of the interchange of courtesies, however sin- 
cere, between two great and friendly nations. We all, I think, 
feel instinctively that this is one of the great moments in the 
history of the world and that what is now happening on both 
sides of the Atlantic represents the drawing together of great 
and free peoples for mutual protection against the aggression 
of military despotism. [Prolonged applause and cheers.] A 

I am not one of those and none cf you are among those who 
are such bad democrats as to say that democracies make no 
mistakes. All free assemblies have made blunders; sometimes 
they have committed crimes. Why is it, then, that we look for- 
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ward to the spread of free institutions throughout the world, 
and especially among our present enemies, as one of the greatest 
guaranties of the future peace of the world? I will tell you, 
gentlemen, how it seems to me. It is quite true that the people 
and the representatives of the people may be betrayed by some 
momentary gust of passion into a policy which they ultimately 
deplore, but it is only a military despotism of the German type 
which can, through generations if need be, pursue steadily, re- 
morselessly, unscrupulously, the appalling object of dominating 
the civilization of mankind. [Applause.] And mark you, this 
evil, this menace under which we are now suffering, is not one 
which diminishes with the growth of knowledge and the progress 
of material civilization, but on the contrary it increases with 
them. When I was young we used to flatter ourselves that prog- 
ress inevitably meant peace, and that growth of knowledge was 
always accompanied, as its natural fruit, by the growth of good 
will among the nations of the earth. Unhappily we know bet- 
ter now, and we know there is such a thing in the world as a 
power which can with unvarying persistency focus all the re- 
sources of knowledge and of civilization into the one great 
task of making itself the moral and material master of the 
world. It is against that danger that we, the free peoples of 
western civilization, have banded ourselves together. [Ap- 
plause.] It is in that great cause that we are going to fight 
and are now fighting this very moment side by side. [Ap- 

plause.] In that cause we shall surely conquer [applause], and 
our children will look back to this fatefull date as the cne day 
from which democracies can feel secure that their progress, 
their civilization, their rivalry, if need be, will be conducted, 
not on German lines, but in that friendly and Christian spirit 
which really befits the age in which we live. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I beg most sincerely to 
repeat again how heartily I thank you for the cordial welcome 
which you have given us to-day, and to repeat my profound sense 
of the significance of this unique meeting. [Great applause.] 

The members of the English commission took their places at 
the right of the Speaker’s rostrum and the Members of the 
House were presented to them, the President of the United 
States accompanying the Members. 

The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the Hall 
of the House. ? 

AFTER THE RECESS. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order-by 
the Speaker. 

PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS DURING RECESS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
proceedings had in the Hall of the House to-day during the 
recess may be published in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the proceedings had during the recess in the 
Hall of the House be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I desire to ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by printing a telegram from an organization 
in Westfield, Mass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 

1 WESTFIELD, Mass., May 3, 1917. 
Hon, ALLEN TREADWAY, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

We, the Bohemians of Westfield, Mass., assembled at a mass meet- 
ing in the Bohemian Hall May 3, 1917, have adopted the following 
resolution: 

“ Whereas the United States of America is engaged in a war the ulti- 
mate object of which is the permanent establishment of the prin- 
ciple of true democracy among the civilized nations of the world ; and 

“Whereas true principles are those for which the Bohemian peopte 
have always been striving: Therefore be it 


“Resalved, That we hereby solemnly declare our hearty, undivided 
loyalty to the Govermnent of the United States of America; that we 
offer our willing services to this country wherever and whenever the 
Government may call us. 

“Resolved further, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, as well as our Representatives in Congress and the 
State legislature.” 

WILLIAM KOBERA, 


Chairman of the Meeting. 
AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into-the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 3673. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
5 of the bill H. R. 3673, with Mr. Foster in the 
chair. á ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
8 of the bill H. R. 3673, the title of which the Clerk will 
repo 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of August 4, 
1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 7, 1916. 


The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. WINco] was occupying the floor and had 
two minutes of time remaining. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Arkansas may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
T do not pretend to be a banking and currency expert, and natu- 
rally dislike to differ with the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. However, I will say to the gentleman 
that he is the first man I have seen since the enactment of the 
Federal reserve act entering the lists as a champion of the coun- 
try bank, and yet at the same time frankly advocates the return 
to the old banking and currency system which produced the 
panic of 1907, to which he referred. Every argument that he 
has offered, and that has been offered during this debate, against 
the pending bill was heard upon this floor in criticism of the 
Federal reserve act when it was being considered by this House. 
It seems that there are some gentlemen in this House, as well 
as some bankers of this country, who have not yet caught the 
philosophy of the Federal Reserve System or see only the mis- 
takes in its administration made by the Federal Reserve Board 
and overlook the benefits of the system, who are yet blind to the 
reasons of the panic of 1907 and the panics that preceded that 
one. There are yet some gentlemen in this House, and some 
bankers in this country, who measure everything connected 
with banking and currency by the dividends that the banker gets 
and exclude from consideration the protection and facilities 
which the Federal Reserve System affords the banker and the 
protection and benefits that it affords the public. 

Mr. Chairman, those who framed the Federal reserve act 
did not do so with the view solely of providing dividends for 
the banks of this country, but the larger object back of the 
Federal reserve act was to furnish an elastic currency that 
would meet the expanding and seusonal needs of the com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural activities of the Nation 
and avoid the losses suffered both by the banks and the people 
from the panics that were the natural, logical results of our old 
banking and currency system. There may be some bankers 
who decline to carry burglary insurance because they do not 
receive direct dividends upon the premiums they pay. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I would rather not yield until I have finished 
my statement; but as the gentleman has interrupted me, I will 
yield now. j 

Mr. MEEKER. Is it not true that the Secretary of the 
Treasury stated that the Federal Reserve System had nothing 
to do with the relieving of the panic of 1907? 

Mr. WINGO. I leave the gentleman with the Secretary of 
the Treasury. I have never heard him say that and do not be- 
lieve he said it, as there would be no reason for such a state- 
ment by him, because the Federal reserve act was not enacted 
until several years after the panic of 1907. I have never heard 
it questioned before by any man that the reasons for the panic 
of 1907 were those given by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] a moment ago. Let us briefly state the elements that 
entered into and precipitated that panic. It is a strange fact, 
though nevertheless true, that the panic of 1907 came at a 
time of the country’s greatest prosperity. Under the law the 
banks of the country are divided into three classes—country 
banks, reserve city banks, and central reserve city banks. 
Under the old law the country banks were required to keep a 
certain portion of their reseryes on deposit with an approved 
bank in one of the reserve cities. The banks of the reserve 
cities, in turn, were required to keep one-half of their re- 
serves on deposit with an approved bank in one of the three 
central reserve cities, the greatest of which was New York. 
Without stopping to go into detail, it is a fact admitted by all 
that under that system of reserves the reserve money, of the 
country was pyramided, and a large volume of it found its way 
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to the banks of the city of New. Tork. These banks: were pay- 
ing 2 per cent interest on these reserves, and naturally they 
wanted to -haye; some returns on them, to which they had a 
right; and in order to get these returns they loaned out these 
reserves upon the only security with which they were familiar 
thut is, investment and speculative securities that were being 
deult in on the stock exchauge of New Yorks. Each year these 
New York. banks gradually loaned; out these» reserves to a 
greater extent, and finally in 1907 the crash came. 

The gentleman will recall that at that time the country was 
in a. prosperous condition, that we had bumper crops. and that 
the mills of the country were running at a greater capacity than 
they had ever run before, This very prosperity; had caused a 
rising and an active market in the speculative securities upon 
which the New York banks had loaned these reserves, and. 
naturally there was a great demand for this reserve money, and 
the loans of this character had a larger and greater volume than 
ever before. Bumper crops were being harvested, and in order 
to provide funds and credits for the harvesting. of these great- 
crops the country banks began to call in their reserves and ask 
for greater accommodations from the New. York: banks in a 
volume greater than their ordinary seasonal demands; What 
happened? The demands of the country banks occasioned by the 
prosperity: of the country were greater than the New York banks 
could meet, and in order to get the funds with which to meet: 
these demands these banks:commenced calling these speculative 
call loans, and this caused a dumping of securities on the stock 
exchange market and resulted in the panic. In other words, the 
very prosperity. of the country precipitated the panic. I say 
precipitated the panic, but of course it did not cause it. The 
underlying cause was the unsafe- system that was in effect and 
mude such conditions possible. What was the result? When 
the country banks called upon their correspondents- in New 
York nnd the other central reserves and reserve cities for their 
reserve money and for rediscount privileges neither were ayail- 
able. And as the gentleman from IUinois well said, the banks 
told us that we could not get our money all at once. What was 
the need of the country? The bumper crops, the industrial 
prosperity, and the extraordinary activities and needs called for 
a. greater volume of money, but instead of getting a greater 
volume of money to meet the seasonal and legitimate demands 
of the prosperity. of the country the panic caused a shortage of 
current funds and caused great loss. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask for five minutes more. s. 

The CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent for five: minutes more. Is there objection?: 

There was-no objection, i 

Mr. WINGO. That was the cause of the panie of 1907, and I 
do not think the gentleman from Illinois: [Mr. CANNON], or any. 
other gentleman who studied the question, will doubt it: and 
if the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] can get the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to make a statement to the contrary, I shall 
be very much surprised. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us get back to the original proposition. 
The gentleman from Inlinois said he has been at these country 
bankers’ banquets and that they cuss:the: Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and that in order: to express their real opinions about it I 
think he said he would have to use unpurliamentary language 
and violate some of the commandments.. Oh, yes; I have read 
some of the speeches delivered at some of these same bankers’ 
banquets, and I suspect the gentleman. from Illinois has fallen 
into the same error that some of the bankers did that he-lis- 
tened to, and that is criticizing the system itself when really 
their only objection; went to the administration of the system. 
But there are some bankers in this country who still long for a 
return to the old system, disastrous as it proved to be; but the 
amusing thing about some of these speeches at some of these 
banquets is that in one breath they claim credit for the enact- 
ment of the Federal Reserve System, contending: with great 
earnestness that they started the propaganda by which the banks 
ing and currency, system, ot the country was revised, and; tell 
how they had to drive Congress inte this reform, and vet in the- 
next breath, as the gentleman from Illinois. says, they condemn 
the system itself. 

Mr. BARNHART, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I- yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BARNHART, The National Bankers“ Association, after: 
first condemning this system, have wheeled: into line and now 
indorse it year after-year, do they not? i : 

Mr. WINGO, Oh, yes: The truth is, every intelligent banker 
of this -countrys recognized that it was necessary to revise the: 
banking and currency; laws of this- country. There was no dis- 
pute about that. The opposition that they offered to us in the 
Banking and Gurrency; Gommittee and to Members of Congress 
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was not for the purpose of preventing a revision of the banking 
and currency laws, but was for the purpose of trying to get some- 
thing put into the system to which they were not entitled, and 
they used their opposition to the revision itself purely.as a lever. 

Mr. GLASS. I suggest to my colleague that if the gentleman 
from Illinois: IMr. Cannon] had attended the banquets through- 
out the country of large commercial associations and large indus- 
trial associations, he would haye heard only praise of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

Mr. WINGO, That is true; and Iwill say to the gentleman: 
from Illinois: that in my: candid judgment—and I have talked 
to country: bankers—every day: they are beginning more and 


more to understand the philosophy of the banking and currency 
System that is embodied in the Federal reserve act, and I can- 
didly believe that when we enact this amendment it will enable- 


u great many State banks to come in and ultimately the majority 


‘of the State banks will join the system. 


I: admit there are some things in the bill that violate my 
idens of what should be done, and there are some amendments 
I would like to have made to the bill, but I recognize that every 
amendment authorized in this act is in keeping with the funda- 
mental philosophy; of the Federal reserve act: 

Mr. GLASS. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I win. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to say to the gentleman that within the 
last 48 hours State banks and trust companies in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, representing resources of $75,000,000, have joined 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. WINGO. That is true. 
to discuss the reserves in detail. 

Mr. HARDY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: WINGO. Yes: 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not a fact that 90 per cent of the criti- 
cism of the country banks grows out of the fact that they are 
not allowed to charge for collections? 

Mr. WINGO. That is true; and I am in sympathy. with the 
contention of the country banks that they should have the right 
to charge a reasonable legitimate exchange on collections to 
cover actual service rendered; but that is not in the bill. I 
offered such an amendment in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and reserved the right to vote for it should it be 
offered on the floor. It was offered in the committee, but the 
chairman ruled it out of order on this bill. 

Now, LC want to discuss briefly the reserve question, because 
there seems to be a misunderstanding even among some Mem- 
bers of the House as to what reserves are. I want to state 
what constitutes reserve money, what: the reserve requirements 
were under the old law, what the reserve requirements are un- 
der the present law, and what the reserve requirements will be 
if this bill becomes a law. That is information which several 
gentlemen have asked me to give while discussing this bill. 
First, what do you mean by reserves? By that is meant that 
each bank must keep in reserve, unused, save in certain. contin- 
gencies, a sum in lawful money equal to a certain percentage 
of its deposits. Second, what constitutes.lawful money? By 
lawful money is meant legal-tender money. The principal luw- 
ful money is gold coin, which, of course, is the basic money of 
the country; then the gold certificate, of which one class is 
payable: to order; then clearing-house certificates, United States 
notes, the Treasury notes of 1890, silver dollars, silver certifi- 
cates, and fractional coin., In addition to that; banks are per- 
mitted: to count gold bullion bearing the assay stamp of the- 
United States mint as reserve money. In passing it might be 
well to state the status of each kind of lawful money, Which is 
as follows: 

Gold coin is legal tender at its nominal or face value in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, when the coin is not 
below. the standard weight and limit of tolerance prescribed 
by law and when below such standard weight and limit of tol- 
erance it is legal tender in proportion to its weight. Being 
standard money, gold coins are not redeemable, 

Gold certificates are not legal tender but are receivable: for 
all publie dues, and when so received may be reissued; and they 
may be held by Federal reserve and national banks as lawful 
reserve. Gold certificates are receipts for actual deposits of gold 
in the Treasury and are redeemable in gold coin by the Treas- 
urer and all assistant treasurers of the United States. 

Standard silver dollars are: legal tender at their nominal or» 
face value in payment of all debts, public and private, without: 
regard to the amount, except where otherwise expressly; stipu- 
lated in the contract. Being standard: money, standardjsilver 
dollars are not redeemable. ; 

Silver: certificates are not legal tender, but, like gold certifis- 
cates, they ape receivable for all publie dues, and when so 


Now, before I conclude I want 
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received may be reissued; and they may be held by Federal 


reserve and national banks as lawful reserve. Silver certifi- 
cates are receipts for actual deposits of standard silver dol- 
lars in the Treasury and are redeemable in such dollars only. 

Treasury notes of the act of July 14, 1890, are legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract. They are redeemable in 
United States gold coin or in standard silver dollars at the 
option of the holder by the Treasurer and all assistant treas- 
urers of the United States. When received by the Treasurer 
they are cancelled and replaced by silver certificates. 

United States notes (also known as “green backs” and 
“legal tenders”) are legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, except duties on imports and interest on the public 
debt. Upon the resumption of specie payments, January 1. 
1879, these notes were accepted in payment of customs dues 
and have been freely received on that account since, though 
the law has not been changed. They are redeemable in United 
States gold coin in any amount by the Treasurer or any assist- 
ant treasurer of the United States, and when received are 
reissued. 

Subsidiary silver coins are legal tender for amounts not 
exceeding $10 in any one payment. They may be presented in 
sums or multiples of $20 to the Treasurer or any assistant treas- 
urer of the United States for redemption or exchange into 
lawful money. 

I might also, in passing, give the legal status oi the Federal 
reserve notes and national bank notes, which is as follows: 

Federal reserve notes are not legal tender, but are receivable 
by the Government for all public dues, and are receivable on 
all accounts by all Federal reserve banks, national banks, and 
other banks members of the Federal Reserve System. They 
are redeemable in gold coin of the United States by the Treas- 
urer, and in gold or lawful money by any Federal reserve 
bank. Federal reserve bank notes are identical in all their 
attributes with national bank notes. 

National bank notes are not legal tender, but are receivable 
for all public dues except duties on imports, and may be paid 
out by the Government for all purposes except interest on the 
public debt and for redemption of national bank notes, They 
are redeemable in lawful money of the United States by the 
Treasurer, but not by the assistant treasurers, and are also 
redeemable at the bank of issue. f 

Now, having stated what constitutes reserves and what 
moneys may be counted as reserves under the law, let us see 
what amount of reserves was required under the old law, the 
present law, and also under the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. WINGO. But, before I undertake to show the amounts 
of the different reserve requirements, it might be well to 
explain the different classifications of banks: National banks 
are divided into three classes—country banks, reserve city 
banks, and central reserve city banks. I will not stop to give 
the statutory definition of the different classes but will simply 
say that the country banks are the banks of the country towns; 
the reserve city banks ure the banks in the reserve cities, of 
which cities there are 52; the central reserve city banks are 
those banks in the three central reserve cities. Under the old 
law the country bank was required to keep a reserve of 15 per 
cent. Of that amount they were required to keep 6 per cent 
in their own vaults and 9 per cent in an approved bank in one 
of the reserve cities—— 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PLATT. They were allowed to keep in the reserve cities 
but were not required to. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; they were allowed to; and they could 
keep it at home, though they were required to keep as much as 
6 per cent in their own veults. That is, three-fifths of the 
reserve might consist of biJances due the bank by approved 
banks in the reserve cities. 

Mr. PLATT. Sometimes they had one plan and sometimes 
another. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; that is true, but I am trying to give the 
reserve requirements and the percentages and where such re- 
serves might be kept so that Members may have a clear idea 
of these requirements. 

The banks in the reserve cities had to keep on hand 25 per 
cent of the deposits, one-half of which they were required to 
keep in their own vaults, and the remainder they might have 
on deposit with approved banks in a central reserve city. The 


banks in the central reserve cities were required to keep on 
hand in lawful money 25 per cent of their deposits. 

-Having given the reserve requirements under the old law, let 
us see what the reserve requirements of the present Federal 
Reserve System are, It will be seen that by the Federal reserve 
act we lower the reserve requirements considerably. Under 
the present law, that is, the Federal Reserve System, the coun- 
try banks are required to keep on hand as a reserve an amount 
of lawful money equal to 12 per cent of their deposits. Of this 
amount—I am giving you the figures as the law will be in No- 
vember of this year, when the reserves are finally shifted under 
the new law. Of that 12 per cent they will then be required to 
keep at least 4 per cent in their own vaults, 5 per cent with the 
Federal reserve bank, and the remaining 3 per cent either in 
their own vaults or in the Federal reserve bank. 

The reserve city banks under the present law are required 
to keep on hand as a reserve lawful money to an amount equal 
to 15 per cent of their deposits. Of this amount they are re- 
quired to keep 5 per cert in their own vaults, 6 per cent with 
the Federal reserve bank, and 4 per cent they are permitted to 
keep in their own vaults or with the Federal reserve bank. 

Under the present law banks of the central reserve cities are 
required to keep on hand in lawful money an amount equal to 
18 per cent of their deposits, of which 6 per cent must be kept 
in their own vaults, 7 per cent with the Federal reserve bank, 
and the remaining 5 per cent either in their own vaults or with 
the Federal reserve bank. 

Now, under the pending bill the country banks are required 
to keep a 7 per cent reserve, the reserve city banks a 10 per cent 
reserve, and central reserve city banks a 13 per cent reserve, 
and in each instance these reserves must be kept with the 
Federal reserve bank. 

To recapitulate, under the old law the country banks were re- 
quired to keep 15 per cent reserves, under the present law they 
are required to keep 12 per cent reserves, and under the pend- 
ing bill they would be required to keep only 7 per cent reserves. 
Reserve city banks under the old law were required to keep 25 
per cent reserves, under the present law they are required to 
keep 15 per cent reserves, while under the pending bill they will 
be required to keep only 10 per cent reserves. Central reserve 
city banks under the old law were required to keep 25 per cent 
reserves; under the present law they are required to keep 18 
per cent reserves, while under the pending bill they will be re- 
quired to keep only 13 per cent reserves. 


[At this point the committee rose, as the time had arrived un- 
der the previous order of the House to receive the British com- 
mission. After the reception of the British commission, and 
the recess for that purpose, the House again resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 3673. After the 
Clerk of the House, by direction of the Chairman, had reported 
the bill, the following proceedings were then had:] 


The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco] was occupying the floor, and had 
two minutes of time remaining, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Arkansas may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] and the committee, but I shall not use all 
of the time. I do not now recall exactly the point I was dis- 
cussing when the committee rose for the purpose of receiving 
the British commission, but I think I had finished a recapitu- 
lation or a comparison of the reserves under the old law, the 
present existing law, and what they would be under this bill. 
From what I stated before the committee will understand that 
we propose a further reduction of the reserves by reducing the 
reserves to 7 per cent for the country banks, 10 per cent for the 
reserve city banks, and 13 per cent for the central reserve cities, 
and this bill would require all of these reserves to be kept with 
the Federal reserve bank of the district in which the member 
bank is located, and it is this requirement to which opposition 
has arisen, If those who oppose this requirement will compare 
the reserves required by this bill to be kept with the Federal 
reserve bank, with the reserve requirements of the old law, or 
even with the present law, they will readily see that we have 
reduced materially the amount of money that banks are re- 
quired to keep tied up in reserves. But it is contended that 
these reserves draw no interest. That is true, but under exist- 
ing law after next November they would not be permitted to 
collect interest; so, as a matter of fact, this bill does not change 
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the law on that point. Another objection that is offered to this 
bill is that the banks are not required to keep any reserves at 
all in their own vaults. The bill as originally written and pre- 
sented to the Committee on Banking and Currency required the 
country banker to keep as till money an amount equal to 5 per 
cent of his deposits, but this provision was cut out in the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency because it was useless and 
unnecessary and injected into the law an unheard of require- 
ment without any necessity therefor, the committee recognizing 
the fact that each banker of necessity will keep sufficient money 
in his till to meet his current daily needs. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Piatt] called attention to the great volume of 
excess reseryes now held by the banks of the country. That is 
true, but it does not indicate what some gentlemen seem to 
think, but to the practical man it indicates very clearly that the 
banks of this country believe that it is necessary for them to 
carry higher reserves than the law requires; so, as a matter of 
fact, we find the banks imposing a greater burden upon them- 
selves than the law places upon them. If they wish to carry 
excessive reserves they may do so under this bill, the only com- 
pulsory requirements in it being that they must keep a certain 
amount of reserve funds with the Federal reserve bank, 

Another objection is that while we reduce the total amount 
of reserves, the amount that is required to be kept with the 
Federal reserve bank is a 2 per cent increase over the require- 
ments of the present law. Personally I have doubted the neces- 
sity for this increase, but the Federal Reserve Board and others, 
who have considered the question, suggested a necessity which 
nppeals strongly to those who would recognize existing condi- 
tious with reference to our gold supply, and who see the neces- 
sity for its proper mobilization and governmental control over 
it. This bill, if enacted, will effect a mobilization of a greater 
volume of gold in the Federal reserve banks. It is thought that 
practically the entire increase in reserves will ultimately be 
in gold, and that by this increase the gold holdings of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks will be increased to an estimated $354,000,000. 
These increased gold holdings by the Federal reserve banks will 
serve two purposes, whether you agree that they are necessary 
for the safety of the country or not. One of these purposes 
will be that by this increased holding in gold the Federal re- 
serve banks will have a greater volume of gold for reserves 
against Federal reserve note issues, and that by this the re- 
discount privileges of the Federal reserve banks combined will 
be increased to approximately $1,000,000,000. The other pur- 
pose to be served will be the mobilization of the gold of the 
country, or rather a controlling volume of it, in the hands of 
the Federal reserve banks, and these banks being under the 
control of a Government board the controlling volume of the 
country's gold will thereby be placed under Government super- 
vision, and its outflow can be directed along practical and neces- 
sary lines and so safeguarded as to protect the commerce and 
welfare of the entire country. You ask how this will be done? 
You ask what is the necessity of taking the gold away from the 
country banks and mobilizing it in the hands of the Federal re- 
serve banks? I in turn ask you what service is the gold now 
lying in the vaults of the country banks rendering to the Na- 
tion, to its banking system, or to its commerce? With the ex- 
ception of the Pacific slope you do not have gold in ordinary 
circulation, 

The increase in the gold holdings of this country since the be- 
ginning of the war and its probable outflow at the conclusion 
of the war is n question that very properly gives serious con- 
cern not only to the bankers of the country but also to every 
citizen of the country, because the handling of that gold all 
agree will affect the commerce and welfare of the country. One 
of the controlling forces of high prices is the increased volume 
of gold in the country. Since the beginning of this war the 
gold holdings of the United States have been so increased that 
this country controls over one-third of the gold in the world. 
We want to control the outflow of that gold so it will go out for 
legitimate purposes and in such a way as to not unsettle busi- 
ness and disturb the economie welfare of the Nation.“ 

I am not afraid of the outflow of gold if it goes out for legiti- 
mate purposes, and in a steady, well-directed, and legitimate 
Way; but suppose we leave our surplus gold scattered over the 
country, lying idle in the yaults of the different banks, then I 
ask you what control can be exercised over it? Other nations 
have undertaken to solve this problem, and we should profit by 
their experience, We should not only profit by their experience, 
but we should so control our gold supply as to protect us against 
the controlling and preventive measures that other nations have 
resorted to. How is the outflow of gold controlled in England, 
France, and Germany? If there is an extraordinary outflow of 
gold from England in such an abnormal way and under condi- 
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tions that disturb trade and prices in the British Empire, the 
Bank of England raises the discount rate, checks the outflow, 
and reduces it to a normal, legitimate flow. In the other na- 
tions the same method is employed, and in each of these nations 
a controlling volume of their gold is under control. By mobiliz- 
ing the controlling volume of the gold of this country in the 
hands of the Federal reserve banks, the Federal Reserve Board 
can resort to the same measures that other countries resort to, 
if they attempt to draw from us our gold supply for other than 
legitimate normal actual needs. I will repeat that this gold 
question is one that causes deep concern to every thoughtful 
man. Since the beginning of the war every nation on earth has 
striven to mobilize its gold and gather from other nations what 
it could. The result of these efforts is that while the gold re- 
serves of England and France and our other allies have in- 
creased by an estimated 18 per cent during the last three years, 
Germany, shut in as she is from the rest of the world, has in- 
creased her gold holdings to 115 per cent. That is significant, 
is it not? I will not undertake to burden the committee with a 
discussion of this significance, but I ask you if it is not well, in 
view of these facts, for this Nation to mobilize its gold, so as to 
have it under proper control? Any man who has studied the 
question knows that the fluctuation of gold is one of the greatest 
determining factors in the fluctuation of prices. If we do not 
prepare against the day that is coming, and our gold should be 
suddenly drawn from us, there necessarily will come a sudden 
contraction of credits, and with this contraction of credits and 
the industrial depression that would follow in this country, the 
country banker would be affected as deeply as any other class 
of citizens of this country, and for what reason, he has a vital 
interest and will benefit by the things that we seek to do by this 
bill. I believe that those who study the question recognize that 
their welfare is wrapped up in the general welfare, and will tuke 
the broader view, and will see that the reserve requirement of 
this bill, instead of being a hardship, is a security against un- 
settled conditions, which if permitted to come by a sudden con- 
traction of their credit and currency the disaster would fall 
heavily upon them and their depositors. 

Mr. FESS.’ The balance of trade during the war has been so 
enormous that England could not control the flow of gold to 
this country. Now, in case after the war is over the balance 
of trade starts in the other direction instead of in this direc- 
tion, have we any power under this Federal reserve act to con- 
trol or to prevent it going out to settle balances? 

Mr. WINGO. Not for legitimate and proper purposes, such 
as in the settling of actual and usual balances growing out of 
trade transactions where we get value received together with 
profit. I am not one of those who are afraid of our gold going 
out as long as we get value received for it, and it goes out in 
such a normal legitimate way as not to cause a sudden contrac- 
tion of credits in this country. One way I will suggest to the 
gentleman by which we can contro! it is through the discount 
rate and by the establishment of branches of our Federal re- 
serve banks in foreign countries. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to say that the gentleman's statement 
that Germany had prevented the gold from going out of the 
country even at a time when she is under great stress is inter- 
esting to me. But is it not true that Germany has not been 
buying from other countries? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; that is true, but I fear the gentleman did 
not get my point. In speaking of the mobilization of gold in 
the German Empire I referred to her governmentally controlled 
banking institutions, which have increased their gold holdings 
115 per cent since the war started, whereas the average increase 
of gold holdings of the controlled and central banks of the allies 
has been only about 18 per cent. I think the real reason for 
the normal increase of our allies has been that we have drained 
them of their gold in payment of supplies they have been buy- 
ing from us. In other words, we have taken this gold in the 
settlement of the balance of trade in our favor. 

Mr. FESS. What I wanted to ask was whether the gentle- 
man had looked into the fact as to how Great Britain could buy, 
say, $2,500,000,000 of products from us beyond what she sold 
and yet transfer to this country only about three-quarters of a 
billions dollars gold. How was that done? 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I shall not undertake to go into detail 
as to my opinion as to that, but let me suggest these facts 
to the gentleman for his reflection, and possibly he can answer 
his own question. Since the war started we have not only 
gotten from the rest of the world gold in great volume but 
we have also rebought a great volume of our securities that 
were held in England and France, so that these two items 
combined—that is, gold and our own securities which we have 
drawn from our allies—amount, according to one estimate 
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that I have seen, to over $5,000,000,000, Let me suggest that 
after the war is over and before we return to our relative 
positions occupied by us commercially and financially before 


the war, the balance of trade against us must exceed 
$5,000,000,000. In other words, before we get back to the posl- 
tion that we occupied relatively before the war, the balance 
of trade must go against us to a volume that we need not fear, 
and the only real fear is our gold supply will be drawn upon 
by the other nations not through the regular legitimate trade 
channels or in the settlement of commercial balances but by 
sudden movements caused by a manipulation of exchange. 
which would unsettle industrial conditions in this country, 
and which it is thought can be avoided by mobilizing our gold 
and directing its use at home and its outflow to other countries 
along legitimate lines. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not a fact that writers to-day contend 
that at the end of this war the nations now at war will make 
spasmodic efforts to recoup themselves with gold? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; that necessarily will happen. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. About what proportion of American securities 
that have been held by the Governments of the allies has been 
mobilized and turned in? 

Mr. WINGO. I regret that I can give the gentleman no 
estimate on that. But I wish to conclude, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I have taken more time than I intended. I wish to re 
peat that the philosophy of the Federal. Reserve System is not 
based solely upon its profit making. It was intended by the 
creation of that system primarily to prevent the recurring 
panié conditions that grew out of the old system of reserves 
and the unseen private control of the banking facilities of this 
country. In other words, it was intended that the Federal 
reserve act should be what its name indicated—primarily a 
system for. safeguarding, mobilizing, and directing along 
proper legitimate lines the bank reserves of the country; and 
those gentlemen who are opposed to requiring the member 
banks to keep their reserves with the Federal reserve banks 
wish to have the play Hamlet, with Hamlet left out. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I doubt whether I have any- 
thing of great value to contribute to the general knowledge on 
this question, but what I have to say shall be chiefly on the ques- 
tion of taking the reserves out of the member banks and putting 
them into the reserve banks. 5 

The doing of that ought not to create any uneasiness any- 

where, for these reasons: Those reserves will have to be main- 
tained somewhere, and the wisdom in this case seems to compel 
the conclusion that the safe place to keep them is where they 
ean best be utilized. If we assume that we have 9,000 member 
banks—and I do not know just how many we have—we will 
have 9,000 units endeavoring to make leans on the basis of the 
reserves which they hold in their vaults. Everybody can see 
that in a case of emergency they could not utilize all their re- 
sources to make loans to the best advantage if the reserves were 
held by the member banks, whereas in cases of an emergency, 
such as may arise during the present year, if all these reserves 
are held where they can be controlled and directed by the Fed- 
‘eral Reserye Board, it is easy to understand that we can expand 
the credit of the country to the extent that the Federal reserve 
banks are allowed to loan on the basis of the reserves, namely, 
$2.50. to every $1 of reserve. 
, ‘The proposition now is to take over about $33,000,000 of 
reserves in the member banks and place them in the reserve 
banks, and to enable the Federal reserve banks to rediscount 
paper on the basis of 24 to 1, which will make in the neighbor- 
hood of an extra billion dollars of credit that can be assembled 
at once. 

Of course, it can not be assumed that the banks themselves 
would not be able to make loans against the reserves if they 
were held in their vaults, but it must be agreed that they could 
not assemble ali their reserves and extend the eredits on the 
basis of the amount of the reseryes that are hekl by a number 
of institutions in the same way they can be assembled if they 
‘are under the control of the Federal Reserve Board. We are 
going to have to use a whole let of money, and we have got to 
have evedit where we can assemble it; and there is no means on 
earth by which we could be certain that we are going to be able 
to meet the situation except by placing these reserves under the 
control of the, Federal Reserve Board in the Federal reserve 
banks, It is not going to impose any hardship on the banks to 


turn over 2 per cent more of their reserves than they are now 
turning over, because it only means to a bank that has $9,000.000 
of deposits $180,000. It will be on that basis with respect to all 
other banks, and to say that the banks themselves will not have 
the means by which they can take care of their customers is 
beside the question, because they will be allowed to have free 
money in their vaults for use in making loans, whereas if they 
held the reserves in the banks they could not use those reserves 
to make loans at all. They could not use the money. It does 
not take any loaning power away from the banks to turn it over 
to the reserve banks, because they could not use that money 
themselves under any cireumstances. It would have to remain 
in their vaults. It does not embarrass the Lanks at all, but it 
does facilitate the extension of credits at a period when we may 
need the credits more than we have ever needed them before. 
We have a war on our hands. We will need money, and if the 
Federal reserve banks are permitted to carry the reserves they 
will have the power by the amount of the reserves to extend 
the credit two and a half times beyond that. To say that the 
banks are not to be permitted to collect interest on those 
reserves is only to say that they are doing to-day what the 
banks would have to do on the Ist of next November anyhow. 
Is not that true, I will ask the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the gentleman that it is werse 
than that. Under existing law after the 17th of next November 
the country banks will have a reserve of 12 per cent tied up, 
on which they may draw ne interest, instead of T per cent, as 
under this proposed bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true. This reduces their reserves 
from 12 per cent to 7. They are already obliged to carry 5 
per cent of their reserves in the Federal reserve banks, and 
we are only increasing the amount 2 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. As a matter of fact, a good many of them are 
voluntarily carrying 7 per cent and more, too, in the Federal 
reserve banks. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course. They will carry it anyhow. 
They do net need this reserve in the small banks of the coun- 
try, and this question is too big a question to be considered on 
the basis of what the profit of a particular bank is going to be. 

Mr. HARDY. On 2 per cent. 

Mr. MADDEN. As long as we are doing no serious injury 
to the banks, the thing to be considered is the best interests 
of the country, and we are not doing any serious injury to 
the banks; but, on the contrary, we are establishing a policy 
which, in my judgment, must inevitably lead to the conclusion 
that credits are to be established on a firmer basis than they 
ever have been before. z 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am thoroughly in accord 
with this act, and would not undertake to discuss it if it had 
not been for what has been said in regard to the dissatisfaction 
of the bankers with the Federal Reserve System, I know that 
it is very easy, when men’s financial interests are involved, to 
arouse some feeling of dissatisfaction upon particular details 
of legislation, and unfortunately that is especially easy to do 
when the thing takes on in any way a political complexion; 
but I will venture to say that there has never been a law of 
the magnitude of this law and the far-reaching effect of this 
reserve banking act which has gone into operation with less 
jar, with less hardship, and with less dissatisfaction, either 
by the people directly affected or the community at large, than 
this reserve banking act. It has been a pronounced and an 
unequivocal success. It has stood the strain under the most 
remarkable circumstances of our country. From repeated con- 
yersations with city bankers who are directly affected by this, 
and with country bankers also, I venture to say that there is 
not anywhere a sentiment for a return to the old system. They 
are all in favor of the continuance of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Where complaints are made at all, they are the natural 
complaints of men who feel that in some way their financial 
interest might be bettered by a particular change; and we must 
take that sert of complaint into consideration and give it what 
weight it is entitled to and no more, 

Gentlemen must not forget that this system is what it is de- 
nominated to be—a reserve system. They must keep their minds 
always upon the idea that the great principle involved in this 
bill is to make our bank reserves really answer the purpose of 
reserves, Now, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WInNco] 
pointed out very clearly, I thought, the cause of the disgraceful 
and inexeusable panic of 1907. If I were disposed to engage 
in any, political discussion this would be a very apt opportunity 
to do so. I think that panie was inexcusable, disgraceful, and 


ought not to be repeated in this country. It was caused by the 


fact that the so-called reserves of the banks in those days were 
mot reserves at all. They did not answer the purpose of re- 
serves. Now, I know there were some banks in my part of the 
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country, especially country banks, which had been in a certain 


family for a very long time, and were very sound and reputable 


and solid, and they prided themselves upon paying dollar for 
dollar over their counters all during that panic, when city banks 
were giving out clearing-house certificates or refusing to pay. I 
know of a few country banks of that kind, and naturally they 
were very proud of what they did. Yet let us consider for a 
moment what it meant to a country bank to be in a position to 
do that. It meant that it must have reserves in its vault far 
beyond what was necessary or profitable for any bank to carry 
in its vaults. If a bank wishes to do that, to restrict its earn- 
ing power and restrict its service to the community to the ex- 
tent of carrying undue reserves in its vaults, it may be able 
to withstand the stress and the run of critical times; but this 
reserve system is to avoid the inconvenience to the country 
banks and the inconvenience to the community that such a 
course of procedure involved. I take it when a bank keeps its 
money in its vaults in order that it can say that it is able at 
any time when suddenly called upon to do so, to pay over its 
counter dollar for dollar of every demand that may be made 
upon it by depositors, it is not fulfilling its full function to the 
community. This Federal Reserve System is designed so that 
the reserves shall be actually on hand to answer the purpose of 
reserves in time of stress, and there is no way in which it can be 
done except by the Federal Reserve System. That is agreed 
upon by the banks, and certainly it is agreed by the business 
men and public who are benefited by it. 

If a bank carries any portion of its reserve in a sister bank, it 
may occasionally go to that bank and get favors in the way of 
advances of cash or rediscounts. It may, but that depends upon 
the ability of the bank that carries the reserve to answer those 
demands. That is the first contingency. In the time of the panic 
of 1907 the big city banks were not able to answer these demands. 
Those that were able to help the small banks must necessarily 
play favorites, They necessarily favored some country banks 
among their correspondents and refused other country banks. 
That was within my knowledge. I know that some country 
banks came in and got advance currency to meet the stress, and 
others were refused. That was a discrimination not only among 
the banks but among the communities served by such banks. 
Under these circumstances the bank can now be absolutely sure 
that when it goes to seek a rediscount it is entitled to it as a 
matter of law. It does not cast any reflection on the credit of 
the bank to ask for a rediscount; it is asked for to serve the 
community it undertakes to serve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
‘has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORTON. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman if I can haye some of that time. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I want a minute to ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp page 1 from the Annual 
Report of the State of the Finances of the Treasury Department, 
December 19, 1914, which will make it clear to the House that 
the gentleman from Arkansas and myself in a colloquy were 
talking about two different propositions. I maintain that the 
point I made at that time in regard to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
‘tem will be sustained by this report. I further wish to say that 
the italies which appear in the report will be my own. However, 
the paragraphs italicized constitute a part of the report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp the extract he speaks of. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. How long is the extract? 

Mr. MEEKER. Just one page. : 

Mr. WINGO. The extract that the gentleman wishes to insert 
shows that the quotation that the gentleman referred to in the 
colloquy was in reference to the conditions in 1914 and not 1907. 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes; the Federal Reserve System. 

The extract is as follows: 

ANNUAL REPORT ON THE FINANCES—THE EUROPEAN WAR CRISIS. 


The outbreak of the European war precipitated many grave prob- 
lems. International credits and exchanges were completely disorgan- 
ized, ocean transportation was for a time partially paralyzed, the en- 
tire business and economic structure in this country was shaken to its 
foundations, and a catastrophe of calamitous proportions was nar- 
rowly averted. It is a tribute to the economic strength and soundness 
of the country and to the patriotism of its people in every class and 
walk of life t the shock has been so admirably withstood. A panic 


of cataclysmic preportions might easily have. resulted, and, if it had, 
the injury to the country would have been incalculable and many years 


would have been required to overcome its effects. Through the prompt 
and effective action of the Treasury Department and with the cordial 
and intelligent cooperation of the banking and business interests of the 
country, t danger has been averted. Confidence has been restored 
and specie payments have been maintained in the face of the world. 
At no time since the war broke out has there been, to the knowledge 
of this department, with the exception of a few isolated cases, a failure 
on the part of any solvent national bank to honor its checks in currency 
or money or to meet its obligations. The general revival of business 
throughout the country is the best evidence that confidence has been 
restored. Interest rates have come down from the high level to which 
apprehension had lifted them, restriction of credits has disappeared, 
foreign exchange has reached a normal basis, and a feeling of optimism 
pervades the business world. There is every reason why the country 
should look to the future with confidence, so far as its trade, commerce, 
and indus’ are concerned. This has been accomplished notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Federal Reserve System authorized by the act of 
December 23, 1913, was at that time only in process of formation, and 
was therefore tinable to render any service in the situation, 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I would not occupy the time 
of the committee at all in this matter if it were not for the 
statements made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannonj. 

I want to say hat from the beginning I have had a great deal 
of confidence in the Federal Reserve System, and at the present 
time I am in favor of any amendment that will liberalize or 
improve that system, and I believe the amendment proposed here 
to section 19 will do that. 

I live in a section of the country the interests of which are 
much the same as those of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon]. I represent a large farming community, and I can 
say to this House that this system already has been of very 
great direct and indirect benefit to my section of the country. 
I must say, to be candid, that when this system was under con- 
sideration in this House a large majority of the bankers of 
North Dakota were opposed to the system. I believe that was 
true also of the bankers of Minnesota, our adjoining sister 
State. At that time I talked nersonally with some of the most 
prominent bankers of North Dakota and Minnesota, and many 
of them were then bitterly opposed to the proposed Federal Re- 
serve System. Within the past month I have talked with some 
of the largest and most influential bankers of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, and almost to a man they have expressed the opinion 
that the Federal Reserve System has already proven to be a 
great success. 

Within the past month I have talked with the president of a 
bank in the west central portion of the United States that has 
on deposit more than $15,000,000. When the Federal reserve 
act was under consideration in the House he was bitterly op- 
posed to it. But recently he stated to me that his bank in- 
tended soon to avail itself of the advantages of the system by 
discounting some of its paper, and that he thought the Federal 
Reserve System was a bulwark of strength for the business 
interests of the country. It has been frequently urged by way 
of criticism that the Federal Reserve System is not a profit- 
making system. Now, that may or may not be true; but I do 
not understand that it was organized primarily as a profit- 
making proposition. It was organized to give better and safer 
banking services and facilities to the people of the country. 
I know as far as my section of the country is concerned that it 
is to-day doing that to a large extent. The small banks of the 
Northwest are able to-day to receive, and are receiving, better 
accommodations from the larger correspondent banks with 
which they do business than they ever have before. Depositors, 
borrowers, and small as well as large banking institutions 
throughout the Northwest have benefited greatly, directly and 
indirectly, on account of the establishment of this system, 

The system-as it operates in the Northwest makes it easier 
and safer for the country banks to do business; it enables the 
country banker as well as the city banker to sleep better nights. 
The country banker and the city banker knows that if there 
is a sudden and heavy demand for loans from the customers 
of his bank, as has occurred in times past, he has somewhere 
to go where he can with absolute certainty secure money by 
redisconnting the securities in his bank. The large bankers 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul I know feel safer in the banking 
business to-day under this system than they ever did under the 
old national banking system. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON, Certainly. I shall be happy to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROSE. The gentleman made the statement that the 
country banks in time of stress knew where they could go and 
get their money, About how long does it take for a country 
bank to receive that aid from one of the Federal reserve hanks? 

Mr. NORTON, It does not take the country banker any 
longer to-day to receive proceeds of rediscounts directly or in- 
directly from the Federal Reserve System than it took him to 
receive loans from his correspondent banks in the most pros- 
perous times in the past under the old national banking system. 
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Due to increased farming operations, there is a great demand 
for money now throughout the Northwest from the larger city 
banks. In fact, such a demand has, as I suggested a few mo- 
ments ago, caused the larger banks to do something that they 
never expected to be obliged to do, and that is to borrow from 
the Federal reserve banks. There is such an elasticity in the 
Federal system that it permits member banks by rediscounting 
their securities to provide the money at once for the going and 
growing business of the country. I can not concur in the at- 
tempted general criticism of the system made by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen], which, 
without objection, the Clerk will again report. j 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
substitute offered by Mr. MCFADDEN. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Chairman, do I understand that the amend- 
ment offered by myself is now pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. The Chair begs to state to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut that debate has been closed by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, as I stated the other day, I am 
in favor of this bill with this section with regard to the 
reserve stricken out. As I said the other day, this section is 
directly and distinctly antagopistic to the interests of the 
country banks. I would not plead for striking it out upon 
that ground alone, but I go still further than that and claim 
that in the ultimate reach of this amendment it is far more 
detrimental and will be to the whole country than simply to 
the country banks now. As I understand this proposition, its 
purpose is to draw into the control of the Federal Reserve 
System practically all of the gold of the country, and if I am 
wrong in that statement I wish the chairman of the committee 
would correct me. I understand that to be the primary purpose 
of the amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. I think the gentleman is totally mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. HILL. That is the way I understand it. The purpose 
of this amendment is to draw into the Federal Reserve System 
practically all of the gold of the country, and against that gold 
so taken into the Federal Reserve System to issue Federal 
reserve notes. The weekly reports of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem are made on Saturday. I have not had time to examine the 
papers this morning, but I venture the statement now that if 
you will look at the New York papers, you will find there is 
heing pumped into the circulation of this country paper money 
to the extent of about a million dollars a day. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I call 
his attention to the fact that the proposition he suggests was 
voted down in the committee. It was in the original bill. 

Mr. HILL. The effect of this amendment of lowering the 
reserves to 7 per cent and requiring that they all shall be placed 
in the Federal reserve banks will be just as I have stated. What 
will be the ultimate result? By-and-by, when this war is over, 
you will find a great volume of paper money in the circulation 
of the United States based on gold. The Federal Reserve Board 
fare issuing it now at about a hundred per cent gold as against 100 
‘per cent paper. The law simply requires 40 per cent. When the 
draft comes on this country to maintain our gold reserve and 
preserve the balance of trade, in view of the rapidly increasing 
importations into this country and the dead certainty that the 
flood will come with double volume after the war is over, when 
the factories of Germany and Austria and the rest of the central 
powers are thrown open, and the stoppage of war supplies com- 
pels and forces activity in the production of articles for peace 
in the allied countries, then that gold will go down to the point 
of 40 per cent reserve and we will find this country flooded with 
a volume of paper money in its effect no more and no less than 
if it were greenbacks, and this circulation is being pumped in 
for the purpose of maintaining flush times then under an inflated 
system of currency and preventing perhaps—perhaps—a cata- 
elysm by-and-by. I would prevent it by holding the gold, if neces- 
sary, in the banks of the country rather than paper money and 
mmking our own goods, where possible, here under- protective 
duties on competing products. Now, I make that statement un- 
qualifiedly, and I must go to the committee meeting now. I thank 
yeu for the privilege of letting me-speak. -{ Applause. | 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The question was taken, and the chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On zi division (demanded by Mr. Mann) there were—ayes 13, 
noes 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 8. That section 14, subsection (e), of the act be amended and 
reenacted so as to read as follows: . 
“(e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks for 
nag peed and, with the consent or upon the order and direc- 
the Federal Reserve Board and under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by said board, to opes and maintain accounts in forei 
tries, appoint correspondents, and estab’ 
wheresoever it cor 45 be deemed best for the purpose of purchasing, 
selling, and collecting bills of exchange, and to buy and sal. with or! 
without its indorsement, through such 5 or agencies, bills 
of exchange (or acceptances) poland at of actual commercial trans- 
actions which have not more than days to run, exclusive of gags 
of ce, and which bear the signature of two or more responsible 
parties, and, with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, to open 
and tain banking accounts for such foreign correspondents or 
Whenever any such account has been o or agency or 
a Federal reserve bank, with the 


ign coun- 
lish agencies in such countries 


ncies, 
„ has been appointed b 
consent of or under the order and direction of the Federal Reserve 
Board, any other Federal reserve bank may, with the consent and 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board, be permitted to carry on or 
conduct, e the Federal reserve bank opening such account or 
appointing such agency or correspondent, any transaction authorized 
by a section under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 

oard,” 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
last word. 

Mr, Chairman, section 8 of this bill provides for the establish- 
ment in foreign countries of branches for exchange purposes 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, and makes it lawful for Federal reserve banks 
to maintain accounts in foreign countries, appoint correspond- 
ents and establish agencies in such countries wheresoever it may 
be deemed best for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and col- 
lecting bills of exchange, and so forth, arising out of actual 
commercial transactions. Branches have now been established 
in London and Paris. 

The authority vested in this section establishes a new prece- 
dent as regards foreign exchange business in this country, and 
J believe that if this section is adopted and placed in the law, 
and I believe it shonld be, that the Federal Reserve System will 
eventually do all of the foreign exchange business that is now 
being done by private international banking institutions. 

The handling of this foreign exchange business under the 
Federal Reserve System is a tremendously important step and 
will add greatly to the prestige of the Federal Reserve System, 
and will be a compelling feature for entry into the system of 
the banking institutions of the United States which are now 
outside of the system. The bulk of this foreign exchange 
business must necessarily be centered at a point in the United 
States where foreign bills are most in evidence, namely, New 
York City. The entry of the Federal Reserve System into this 
foreign exchange business will make these facilities available to 
all member banks, and thus make it possible for every member 
bank to take care of all their customers’ requirements, as re- 
gards foreign exchange through the Federal reserve bank and its 
system of branches in foreign countries, thus facilitating im- 
ports, exports, issuance of traveler’s checks, and help greatly to 
maintain the value of the American dollar in foreign exchange 
markets. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of this system and I 
hope this amendment carries. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That section 9 of the Federal reserve act be amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 
desiring to become a member of the Federal Reserve System, may make 
1 to the Federal Reserve Board for the right to subscribe to 
the stock of the Federal reserve bank organized within the district in 
which the applying bank is located. Such application shall be for the 
same amount of stock that the mi ok A bank would be required to 
subscribe to as a national hank. The Federal Reserve Board, in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regulations, and subject to such con- 
ditions as it may prescribe, may permit the applying bank to becomo 
a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank. 

In acting upon such ap lications the Federal Reserve Board shall 
consider the financial condition of the applying bank, the general char- 
acter of its management, and whether or not the corporate powers 
exercised are consistent with the * —— of this 

‘Whenever. the Wederai. Reserve rd shall permit the applying 
bank to.become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the let 
its stock subscription shall be ble on call of the Federal Reserve 
3 stock issued to it shall be held subject to the provisions of 

s uct. : t F 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


act. 
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“All banks admitted to. membership of this section 
shall be required to comply with the reserve and cap 
of this act and to conform to those provisions of law imposed on na- 
tional banks which prohibit such banks 


and shall be requir 
condition and of the payment of dividends to the Federal reserve bank 


make such te seo 
are called for shall subject the 
offending bank to a penalty of $100 a day for each day that it fails 
to transmit such report; such penalty to be collec by the Federal 
reserve bank by suit or otherwise. 

“As n condition of membership such banks shall likewise be subject 
to examinations made by direction of the Federal Reserye Board or 
of the Federal reserve bank by examiners selected or approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“Whenever the directors of the Federal reserve bank shall approve 
the examinations made by the State authorities, such examinations and 
the reports. thereof may be accepted in lieu of examinations made by 
examiners selected or approved by the Federal Reserve Board: Pro- 
vided, however That when it deems it necessary the board 
special examinations by examiners of its own selection and shall in all 
cases approve the form of the report. ‘The expenses of all examinations; 
other than those made by State authorities, shall be assessed agains 
and paid by the banks examined in the same manner and at the same 
rate that natiónal banks are assessed for such expenses. 

“If at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that a 
member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this section or 
the regulations of the Federal rve Board made pursuant thereto, it 
shall be within the power of the board after hearing to require such 
bank to surrender its stock in the Federal reserve bank and to forfeit 
all rights and privileges of membership. The Federal Reserve Board 
may restore membership upon due proof of compliance with the condi- 
tions — — by this section. 

“Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from mem- 
bership in a Federal reserve bank may do so, after six months’ written 
notice shall have been filed with the Federal Reserve Board, upon the 
surrender and cancellation of all of its holdings of capital stock in the 
Federal reserve bank: Provided, however, That no Federal reserve bank 
shall, except under express authority of the Federal. Reserve Board, 
cancel wit the same calendar year more than 10 per cent of its capital 
stock for the purpose of effecting voluntary withdrawals during that 
year. All such applications shall be dealt with in the order in which 
they are filed with the board. Whenever a member bank shall surrender 
its stock holdings in a Federal reserve bank, or shall be ordered to do so 
by the Federal Reserve Board, under authority of law, all of its rights 
and 2 as a member bank shall thereupon cease and determine, 
and after due provision has been made for any indebtedness due or to 
become due to the Federal reserve bank it shall be entitled to a refund 
of its cash paid subscription with interest at the rate of one-half of 1 
per cent per month from date of last dividend, if earned, the amount 
refunded no event to exceed the book value of the stock at that time, 
and shall likewise be entitled to repayment of deposits and of any other 
balance due from the Federal reserve bank. 

“No applying bank shall be admitted te membership in a Federal 
reserve bank unless it possesses a paid-up unimpaired capital sufficient 
to entitle it to become a national banking association in the place where 
it is situated under the provisions of the national bank act. 

„Banks becoming members of the Federal reserve system under 
authority of this section shall be subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion and to those of this act which relate specifically to member. banks, 
but shall not be subject to examination under the provisions of the first 
two e of section 5240 of the Revised Statutes as amended by 
section 21 of this act. Subject to the provisions of this act and to the 
regulations of the board made any bank becoming a 
member of the Federal Reserve System shall retain its full charter and 
statutory rights asa State bank or trust company, and may continue to 
exercise all corporate powers granted it by the State in which it was 
created, and shall be entitled to all privileges of member banks: Pro- 
vided, however, That no Federal reserve bank shall be permitted to dis- 
count for any State bank or trust eee notes, drafts, or bills of 
exchange of any one borrower who is liable for borrowed money to such 
State bank or trust company in an amount greater than 10 per cent 
of the capital and surplus of such State bank or trust 5 but the 
discount of bills of exchange drawn against actually existing value 
shall not be considered as borrowed money within the meaning of this 
section. The Federal reserve bank, as a condition of the discount of 
notes, drafts, and bills of exchange for such State bank or trust com- 
pany, shall require a certificate or guaranty to the effect that the bor- 
| Tower is not Hable to such bank in excess of the amount provided by 
this section, and will not be permitted to become liable in excess of this 
lamount while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange are under discount 
with the Federal reserve bank. 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or nt of an 
admitted to membership under authority of this section to certit 
check drawn upon such bank unless the person or com 
check has on deposit therewith at the time such check 
amount of mones equal to the amount specified in such check. Any 
check so certified by duly authorized officers shall be a d and valid 
obligation 9 such bank, but the act of any such officer, clerk, or 
agent in violation of this section may subject such bank to a forfeiture 
of its membership in the Federal Reserve System upon hearing by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent to return to page 6, paragraph (a), for the 
| purpose of offering a little amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, we can not do that; we will 
never get through. A 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will ask for twa minutes, then. 
I have not taken up any time. 

Mr. PHELAN. Does the gentleman want to correct the spell- 
ing of a word? There is one word that is incorrectly spelled 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; it will only take me a minute 
or two, and I ask unanimous consent for two minutes. 


order 


eee thereto, 


f bank 
y an 

drawing the 
s certified an 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman can move to strike out the last 
bp and then proceed for five minutes and longer, if he wants 
to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
present this amendment, on page 6, paragraph (a), and I ask 
permission to return 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to that, 
because we will never get through if we are to proceed in that. 
way. : 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the gentleman from 
Michigan tell us what his amendment is in his own time now. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I voted for the Federal reserve act, avd I 
intend to support this amendment, but the criticism and what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] said this morning 
about the unpopularity of this system is certainly true. There 
is a prejudice and feeling against the Federal reserve act. 
which ought not to be. I think some comes through the treat- 
ment that the member banks receive and in the administration 
of this law. Now, I have prepared a little amendment here, 
which would require all the regional banks to pay 2 per cent 
interest on daily balances for the money that they are required 
to send there as a reserve balance of 7 per cent. I want to say, 
as my opinion, that there are no State banks going into this 
system unless they can receive as fair and good treatment as 
they receive under the laws of their own States. The State 
banks already pay 3 to 4 per cent for this reserve money that 
they are asked to send up and deposit in the regional banks. 
It is admitted here that there will be in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000,000° of this reserve money. That is the people's 
money, it is not the bank’s money, and these banks that are 
required to send it there are required to pay 8 or 4 per cent 
on it, and by requiring these regional banks to pay 2 per cent 
upon this reserve of $1,000,000,000 would only he just. The 
member banks pay 3 per cent upon this billion dollars, and if 
they receive 2 per cent upon the billion dollars they will be 
receiving back $20,000,000. I do not think it is right for the 
member banks to pay 3 per cent to their depositors for this 
reserve and the Federal reserve banks pay nothing. Now it 
occurs to me that is a considerable item. 

Mr. GLASS. Did not the gentleman observe that if the 
regional reserve banks are required to pay interest on deposits 
the only way they can recompense themselves is to charge a 
high rate of interest for rediscount, and in the end commerce 
and industry will have to bear the burden? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan: No; I do not see.that. Now, it 
was stated here in reference to the rural-credit act that the rural- 
credit banks could do business upon one-half of 1 per cent, and 
if they pay 2 per cent on the money which these banks are com- 
pelled to send to these regional banks it is simply dividing the 
interest with them, and they can put every dollar of that into 
the best security in the world—into national war certificates and 
into these national war bonds—and get 34 per cent upon that 
very money upon which they pay no interest. So it occurs to 
me that if the regional banks paid $15,000,000 interest for this 
extra billion dollars that the member banks are compelled to. 
send there for a reserve, instead of not paying them anything 
when these country banks pay $30,000,000 for this very same 
billion dollars, it is only fair these regional Federal reserve 
banks should popularize themselves and pay at least a small 
portion of what these country banks pay for the money they are 
compelled to deposit or surrender their charters. I want to say 
further that I voted for that in the way it was brought up in 
order to make more elastic currency and to give greater elastic- 
ity to our banking system; but now the reserve banks are going 
into the banking business themselves, and if you want to popu- 
larize them, and if you want these country banks to join the 
Federal Reserve System, which we do, it occurs to me it is not 
fair, and they are paying too much for the privilege of taking 
their best paper and their best securities to the regional bank 
and getting them rediscounted. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, T shall have to object to return- 
ing to the paragraph. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have the amendment read, and I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smirn of Michigan: Page 6, line 18, after 
the word “deposits” insert: “upon which interest at the rate of 2 
per cent shall be paid on daily balances.” 

Mr. GLASS: Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a preferential 
motion. I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit, can not we reach 
an agreement by which we will close the debate? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know that there is any further debate 
desired. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal reserve act was passed a little 
over three years ago. It was claimed to be a perfect measure 
at the time it was passed; but, after all, the gentlemen in charge 
of it were very clever about making claims for it. It has already 
been amended up to date by four different acts of Congress. 
That is more than an average of one a year. In the last Con- 
gress the Committee on Banking and Currency reported further 
amendment to the law, comprising what is in this bill in the 
first eight sections. Owing to delay, pressure, or whatever it 
was, that bill did not pass in the last Congress, and between the 
ending of the Congress and the 23d of April, this year, slightly 
less than two months, the Federal Reserve Board desired a 
further amendment, which is carried in section 9 of this bill. 
We are a patient legislative body, but I would like to suggest to 
the gentlemen up in the Federal Reserve Board that they give 
more careful consideration to their needs, and when they want 
amendments to the act wait until they know what they want, 
and not constantly be coming in here with little piecemeal legis- 
lation. 


Mr. GLASS. I concur most heartily with the suggestion. 
{Applause.] 
Mr. MANN. It is not a very good method. Before the Federal 


reserve banks went into operation, after the Federal reserve 
law had been passed, the board asked for the passage of two 
bills which were reported by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass], which came in the House during one of the 
long sessions, after a large portion of the membership had been 
called away for their health on account of the protracted heat, 
and they insisted that those bills be passed. 

One was brought up and was under consideration in the 
House. Members of the Federal Reserve Board called upon me 
and said it would not be possible in their opinion to put the 
act in operation until those two bills were passed. Well, they 
were not passed. We left here in August,-September, or Oc- 
tober—I do not remember which—and when-we came back on 
December 1 or about December 1 the Federal Reserve Board 
said they no longer needed those two amendments to be passed 
at all. That was not good judgment at one time or the other, 
to say in August or September, “ We dare not put the act in 
operation unless we have these amendments,” and then within 
a month or so, before the act had been put in operation, say, 
“We do not need the amendments at all.” They ought to give 
more careful consideration up there themselves. Banking and 
currency is a subject that, when men study it legislatively, drives 
most of them daffy. I think the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], the chairman of the committee, has re- 
tained his head, and I think the present Committee on Banking 
and Currency have retained their heads, though I notice at 
times a little flightiness that used to be a regular thing on the 
part of the chairman and the members of that committee in 
prior Congresses. [Laughter.] But I think the Banking and 
Currency Committee must respond largely to the request made 
by the Federal Reserve Board. They are influenced by the de- 
mands of the board, and if the board is going to ask repeated 
amendments to the law they ought to study the subject them- 
selves before they ask for legislation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without-objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. I would like to call the chairman’s attention 
to the reading of the first two lines in section 9, page 11, where 
it says, “ any bank incorporated by special laws of any State.” 

In the State of Pennsylyania we have a State bank law 
which does not apply to a trust company. There are two dis- 
tinct laws applying there. And I wanted to make sure whether 
this would apply to trust companies in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and possibly other States where they have separate laws 
covering trust companies and State banks. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to my colleague, if he will return to 
the first provision of the Federal banking law, that he will see 
there it provides in terms that wherever the word “bank” is 
used in that act the word shall be held to include the State 


banks, banking associations, and trust companies, except where 
national banks and national reserve banks are explicitly re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I think that covers it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 3673) to 
amend the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Fed- 
eral reserve act, as amended by the acts of August 4, 1914; 
August 15, 1914; March 8, 1915; and September 7, 1916, and 
had directed him to report the same to the House with certain’ 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. j 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will with- 
hold a moment 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that, on line 5 of page 8, the word “event” lacks the 
final letter „t.“ 

Mr. MANN. I thought that had been corrected. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the 
typographical error of the “t” being omitted in the word 
“event ” be corrected on page 8, line 5. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the correction be made. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time and was read the third time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks for a 
division. Those in favor of passing the bill will rise and stand 
until they are counted. [After counting.] Seventy gentlemen 
have risen in the affirmative. Those opposed will rise and stand 
until they are counted. [After counting.] Eight gentlemen 
have risen in the negative. On this vote the ayes are 70 and 
the noes are 8, and the bill is passed. 

On motion of Mr. Grass, a motion te reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

ENEMY SHIPS. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to call up Senate joint resolution 42, now on the Speaker's 
table, and substitute it for House joint resolution 62, which is 
an exact counterpart of the Senate resolution, and that the 
Senate joint resolution be immediately considered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of House joint resolution 62, and asks that Senate joint reso- 
lution 42 be considered in lieu of House joint resolution 62. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois reserves the 
right to object. 

Mr. MANN. It is not so very late in the afternoon, but 
it has been a rather strenuous week. Now this resolution 
comes up, and I am perfectly willing that it should be taken 
up. So far as I am concerned, I want a couple of hours for 
general debate. I think it would meet the approval of most of 
the Members who are here, and probably the approval of all 
of the Members who are absent, if we could reach an agree- 
ment to make this in order on Monday and then adjourn. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. After the reading of the Journal on 
Monday? 

Mr. MANN. After the disposal of the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar, which will take only a few minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think that is very well, in view of the 
fact that there are so few Members present, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MANN. I suggest that the gentleman ask first that we 
meet at 11 o'clock on Monday. - 
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Mr, ALEXANDER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that on Monday- 

Mr. MANN. Simply make it in order on Monday. We will 
reach it soon. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Dent] is working on his conference report, and will be 
able to present it soon if the House remains in session for a 
little while. 

Mr. MANN. He can not take it up to-night, 

Mr. FOSTER. That is true, if he is required first to print it. 
He can file it. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. But the gentleman from Missouri 
can ask that when we adjourn to-day we adjourn to meet at 
11 o'clock on Monday. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I will say that the conference 
report on the Army bill is ready for submission, and the accom- 
panying statement is being prepared for the signatures of the 
House managers. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see how it could lack the signatures of 
the managers on the part of the House when it has been signed 
by the Senate managers. 

Mr. DENT. I speak in regard to the accompanying state- 

ment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is that the conference report on the Army 
bill? 

Mr. DENT. On the Army appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Has anybody made a request? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I made a request, Mr. Speaker. 
can have opportunity I will repeat it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Monday at 11 o'clock a. m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENEMY SHIPS. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be in order on Monday to take Senate joint 
resolution 42 from the Speaker’s table and consider the same 
in lieu of House joint resolution 62. 

Mr. MANN. You do not have to say in lieu of anything. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And that it shall be in order to—— 

Mr. MANN. Do not put that in 

Mr. ALEXANDER, That it shall be in order to call it up 
on Monday. I 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
‘mous consent that it shall be in order on Monday to take up 
and consider Senate joint resolution 42. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ARMY AND MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. MANN. Now, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
might ask unanimous consent to have the statement accom- 
panying the conference report on the Army appropriation bill 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that the conference re- 
port and the statement on the annual Army appropriation bill 
and the Military Academy bill be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. Have these conference reports been presented? 

Mr. DENT. They will be presented with the statements as 
soon as I can get them signed. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can ask unanimous consent that 
they both be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that both the confer- 
ence report and statement on the annual Army appropriation 
bill and on the Military Academy bill be printed in the RECORD 
as of to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] 
asks unanimous consent that the conference report on the an- 
nual Army appropriation bill, together with the statement 
thereon, and also the conference report on the Military Academy 
bill and the statement thereon be printed in the Recorp under 
the rule. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


If I 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 42 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, under its previous order, 
until Monday, May 7, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting informa- 
tion relative to an invitation for the Congress of the United 
States to participate in the international parliamentary confer- 
enee of commerce, at Rome, May 17, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 119); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting tentative draft of a provision of legislation to be inserted 
in some apprepriate bill to afford more adequate protection 
to the revenues derived from distilled spirits, fermented liquors, 
etc. (H. Doc. No. 120) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 4212) to authorize agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations to investigate and to teach 
the science and art of manufacturing and using oleomargarine, 
and to exempt such colleges and stations from the imposition 
of special taxes and the payment of taxes; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 4213) to 
repeal section 11 of the act of August 24, 1912; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 4214) amending the reclama- 
tion law to authorize Federal farm loans on lands within 
United States reclamation projects; to the Committee on Irrigu- 
tion of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 4215) for erecting a 
suitable memorial to Nathan Hale; to the Committee on -the 
Library. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 4216) granting 
allowances to the beneficiaries of enlisted men in the service 
of the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 4217) granting an increase of 
pay to enlisted men in the Navy. Marine Corps, and Naval 
Reserve; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 81) for Bo- 
hemian independence; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, urging members of the Pennsylvania 
delegation to vote for selective-draft legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania, urging members of the Pennsylvania delegation 
in Congress to vote for selective-draft legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Idaho, asking that an item be included in the Indian appro- 
priation bill appropriating $50,000 for the construction of good 
wagon roads on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, ask- 
ing for submission of a constitutional amendment providing 
for the absolute abolition of the liquor traffic, both manufac- 
ture and sale, from every portion of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, favor- 
ing an appropriation for a drainage project in the Kootenai 
River Valley, Idaho; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, ask- 
ing Congress to make an appropriation of $30,000 for the im- 
provement of wagon roads leading through and to Indian lands 
and for the diking of said Indian lands along the bank of the 
Kootenai River between Bonners Ferry and Fort Hill, Idaho; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRODBECK: A bill (H. R. 4218) granting a pension 
to Hannah R. Cave; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4219) granting 
an increase of pension to Daniel Robb; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 4220) granting a pension to 
Otto M. Payton; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4221) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4222) granting a pension to Magdalena 
Bauer; to the Committee on Pensions.“ Pog 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4223) granting a pension to George 
Baldwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4224) granting an increase of pension to 
Sidney E. Timerman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 4225) for the relief of Wilson 
B. George; to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 4226) granting 
a pension to Marie Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4227) conveying certain lands to the T. R. 
Foley Co.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R, 4228) granting an 
increase of pension to John Rinkle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows : 

By Mr. BRODBECK: Papers relating to bill to grant a pension 
to Hannah R. Cave; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of the American Law 
Book Co. and Otto M. Foernsler, of New York, favoring passage 
of bill for revision of postal rates; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Memorial of Pattern Makers’ Associa- 
tion of Boston, Mass., favoring an increase in the taxes on in- 
comes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of members of the Tennis and 
Racquet Club of Boston, Mass., pledging loyalty and support to 
the Government in present crisis; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of citizens of Oak Park, III., 
favoring universal military service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Resolution adopted by the 
First United Evangelical Church of Lock Haven, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution from Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Austin, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution from Pine Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Williamsport, Pa., favoring national prohibition ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition from First Presbyterian Church of Coudersport, 
Pa.. favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Petition of Mennonite Congregation 
of New Colfax, Wash., asking exemption from military service; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Bricklayers’ International 
Union, No. 2, of Pennsylvania, asking that the President, the 
Senate, and the Congress of the United States immediately 
take possession of all commercial foodstuffs, in order to con- 
serve them for the use of our people; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of Federated Men's Clubs of 
Hollywood and Ebell Club of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Advertising Club of Los Angeles, Cal., urging 
that pay of soldiers and sailors be increased; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Ie Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of citizens of the United 
States in attendance at Trinity Union Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Providence. R. I., favoring prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Towarzystwo Synowie Polskii Litwy, Provi- 
dence, R. I.. favoring House resolution 41; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Local Union No. 532, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of Elmira, N. Y., favor- 
ing the meeting of all indebtedness for war purposes by Income 
taxes to a point which will permit no individual retaining an 
annual net income in excess of $100,000; and favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation by Congress to prevent excessive profits on 
the sale of necessaries of life during the war; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Langley & Michaels, wholesale 
druggists. San Francisco,.Cal.,- protesting against reenactment 
of stamp tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, memorial of Single Tax League, of Los Angeles, Cal, 
favoring taxation of land values; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Central Federated Union of New York, pro- 
testing against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of California State Conference of Social 
Agencies, favoring prohibition as war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Hawley, King & Co., Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Auto Sales Car Co., of Ardmore, Pa., protesting against tax on 
automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: Memorial of Clarksburg (W. Va.) Board of 
Trade and Business Men’s League, favoring the conservation of 
food by prohibiting the manufacture of intoxicating liquors; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petitions of the Republican Club of New York 
and Washington (D. C.) Harvard Club, favoring universal mili- 
tary service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York, against con- 
scription; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of New York, rela- 
tive to conservation of tonnage for American foreign trade; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Association 
against stamp tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Association 
of the United States, declaring loyalty and support to United 
States Government; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of 116 citizens of La Grande, 
Oreg., favoring national prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Iron Patternmakers’ Associa- 
tion of Boston, Mass., relative to levying tax on incomes for 
war purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WALDOW: Petition of Home Defense Committee of 
Erie County. N. Y. urging establishment at Buffalo, N. Y.. of a 
training station for the use of the United States naval coast 
defense reserves; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WASON: Petition of Rev. Clinton W. Wilson and 126 
other residents of Lancaster, N. H., favoring the passage of a 
bill authorizing Col. Roosevelt to organize a volunteer force for 
service in Europe; to the Committee on Military Affitirs. 


_ SENATE. 
Monpay, May 7, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 2, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess. j 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Martin Smith, Mich, 
Bankhead Hardwick Myers Smoot 
Beckham Hollis Nelson Sterling 
Brady Husting ew Stone 
Brandegee James Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Page Swanson 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Thomas 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Poindexter Thompson 
Cummins Kendrick Reed Townsend 
Curtis Kenyon Robinson Underwood 
Dillingham Kirby Saulsbur Vardaman 
Fernald Knox Sheppard als 
Fletcher Lewis Sherman Warren 
France Lodge Simmons Watson 
Gallinger McCumber Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Gerry McKellar Smith, Ga. Williams 
Hale McLean Smith, Md. Wolcott 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]; 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna], and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] are 
detained in a committee hearing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SuHretps] is necessarily absent on public business, 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Huaues] is detained from the Senate 
by reason of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 


the day. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD, I wish to announce that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] is detained by official business in 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN] on account of 
illness in his family. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. My colleague [Mr. Lane] is absent 
owing to illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Washington Post of yes- 
terday morning quotes me as having used the following lan- 
guage: 

There has been a great deal of legislation lately that would confer 
unlimited powers upon the President. A great part of this war-time 
legislation does this. It is indisputable that the President is gradually 
asking for and being given the power to run this Government about 
as he pleases. 


Mr. President, I have not, in the Senate or on any occasion 
elsewhere, used the language which has been attributed to me, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 3673) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of 
August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 
7, 1916, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a concurrent 
resolution of the Ninth Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
which will be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution is as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 12, 1917. 


The Honorable PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sır: I have the honor to forward you herewith certified copy of 
house concurrent resolution No. 11, which was adopted by the gis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, 

Very respectfully, EDWARD WOODWARD, 


Clerk House of Representatives, 
Concurrent resolution 11. 

Whereas both the e and Democratic Parties of the Territory 
of Hawaii are in favor of the er le that all Federal appointees 
within the Territory of Hawali 
Territory ; and 

Whereas the national platforms of both of said parties so provided: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii 

regular session of 1917 (the Senate concurring), That the Congress ot 

the United States is bereby requested and respectfully petitioned to 
enact a law under and by the terms of which all Federal appointees 
within the Territory of Hawaii, including judges of the Federal court, 
postmasters within the Territory, the collector of customs of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, and the collector of internal revenue for the district 
of Hawaii, shall be bona fide residents of the Territory of Hawaii for 
at least one year prior to their appointment; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, the President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, and 
the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 
Tun HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
TERRITORY or HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 2, 1917. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted in the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii on April 2, 1917. 
H. L. HOLSTEIN, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
EDWARD WOODWARD, 
Clerk House of Representatives. 
THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY or HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 11, 1917. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted in the 
Senate of the Territory of Hawaii on April 11, 1917. 
CHas. T. CHILLINGWoRTH, 
President of the Senate. 
O. P. Soares 
Clerk of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
joint memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
which will be incorporated in the RECORD : t 

The joint memorial is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, Alaska, April 26, 1917. 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, : 


Washington, D. C. 3 
DEAR SiR: By direction of the Territorial legislature, now in session 
* am, sending you herewith a certified copy of senate joint memoria 
o. 2. 
Yours, very truly, 


actual bona fide residents of said 


CHARLES E. DAVIDSON 
Secretary of Alaska, 


Senate joint memorial No. 2. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: ‘ i 
Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 

Alaska, respectfully represent that— 

Whereas conditions in the paper industry have constituted one of the 
most serjous of our domestic problems during the past year; and 

Whereas recent prices of news print at New York have ranged upward 
of $60 a ton, and experts of the Forest Service report that it is 
entirely practicable to manufacture news print in Alaska and deliver 
it to New York through the Panama Canal, at a cost of not more 
than $35 a ton; and 

Whereas there are 70,000,000,000 feet of spruce and hemiock in the 
national forests of Alaska, besides timber on the other public lands 
of Alaska ; in ane respects its conditions as to abundant forests of 
paper- making woods, water power, and direct tidewater transporta- 

on, duplicate those of Norway, the leading country of the world in 
its paper industry; and 

Whereas private capital bas not been enlisted to meet the needs of a 
larger paper supply available at fair paaa it is désirable tbat the 
Federal Government should enter the industry as a direct method of 
controlling the situation; Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, That we re- 
spectfully and earnestly petition the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled to enact 
necessary legislation for the construction and operation of a pulp and 
paper factory in the Territory of Alaska; and, be it further 

‘esolved, That a copy hereof be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Labor, the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Delegate to Congress from the Territory of Alaska. 

Passed the Senate March 22, 1917. 

O. P. HUBBARD, 
President. of the Senate. 


Attest: 

W. M. Eppy, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the house Aprii 17, 1917. 
LUTHER C. HESS 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
A. H. ZIEGLER, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 

I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 
the above is a full, true, and correct copy of senate joint memorial 
No. 2, of the Alaska Territorial slature, passed at the third session 
thereof. Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, 
affixed at Juneau, the capital, this 26th day of April, A. D, 1917. 

[SEAL] CHARLES E, DAVIDSON 

Secretary of Alaska. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint memorial of the Alaskan Territorial Legislature, which 
will be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The joint memorial is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
d Juneau, Alaska, April 21, 1917. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: By direction of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, now in 
session, I am sending you herewith a certified copy of house joint 
memorial No. 6. 

Yours, very truly, CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 
Secretary of Alaska, 


House joint memorial 6. (By Mr. Coombs.) 


To the President and the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled: 


We, your memorialists, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, do 
most respectfully and earnestly represent that— 


Whereas the organic act of the Territory of Alaska provides that the 
canyass of the election for members of the legislature shall be gov- 
erned by the provisions of the act of Congress entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the election of a -Delegate to the House of Representatives 
from the Territory of Alaska,” approved May 7, 1906; and 

Whereas the canvass conducted under the provisions of the said act 
is made by the Territorial Sarang board, consisting of the governor, 
surveyor general, and collector o 
Alaska, and can not be made until late in the month of February fol- 
lowing the election; and 

Whereas the legislature convenes on the first Monday in March, and it 
is necessary for the members-elect of the legislature from remote 

rts of Alaska to start for the capital long before the canvass can 
completed and the results announced ; and 

Whereas the returns from such remote parts do not all reach the can- 
vassing board until shortly before the legislative session begins, and 
the candidates have no means of determining the result of the clec- 
tion except from unofficial reports, which, in case of a close election, 
are not to be relied upon, which condition has made it necessary in 
more than one instance for riyal candidates to make the long, ex- 

nsive, and arduous trip from remote interior points in Alaska to 
he capital; and 

Whereas such conditions are not unusual but very likely to happen in 
every election : Now, therefore, 


This legislature petitions you, and each of you, to repeal that section 
of the act of 8 roviding for the canvass of returns in the elec- 
tion of Delegate rom Alaska to the House of Representatives approved 
May 7, 1906, and to provide by proper hh rman for a canvassing 
board in each judicial division of the Territory of Alaska, to which 
canvassing board the returns from all precincts for members of the 
legislature, Delegate to the House of Representatives, and all other 
officers, both local and Territorial, voted for at the general election, 
shall be sent to be canvassed by such board, which canvass shall be 
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customs of Alaska, in Juneau, 
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final as to the members of the legislature and local officers, but pre- 
liminary only as to the Delegate to the House of Representatives and 
Territorial officers; and 
koa aa upon the completion of said canvass by the division 
canvassing the returns be forwarded to the Territorial canvassing 
board for a final canvass and confirmation as to the office of Delegate 
te the House of Representatives and other Territorial officers; and 
We, your memoriali; will every pray. 
Passed the house April 12, 1917. 
Luter C. Hess, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
A. H. ZIEGLER, 
Chief Olerk of the House, 
Passed the senate April 18, 1917. 
O. P. HUBBARD, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
W. M. Eppx, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, 88: 
that the 
No. 6 of 
the Alaska ‘Territorial Legislature, passed at the third session thereof. 


HARLES E. DAVIDSON, 
4 Secretary of Alaska, 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I have received a 
telegraphic protest, in which I share, from the governor of 
Michigan bearing upon a very important matter pending in the 
Senate and vitally affecting the interests of my State. I should 
925 to have the telegram read for the information of the 
Senate. 
There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 
LANSING, MicH., May 5, 1917. 


{sEat.] 


Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Michigan most emphatically protests against the proposed tax on 
automobiles which, if adopted in its present form, will threaten the 
very life of the State's most important industry. We are willing to 
give of our men, our wealth, and our vast resources, but we feel that 
the proposed measure discriminates against Michigan in a most un- 
ust and unwarranted manner. A great majority of the antomobile 
nstitutions are doing business on a very small margin of profit, and 
if the factories are taxed beyond reason the workingmen who are 
dependent for their liv on the autemobile industry will be 
forced out of employment. Michigan is willing to bear her share of 
the great burden imposed by the war, and we believe the people of our 
country will give us a square deal in this matter. I therefore urge you 
to use all honorable means against the proposed 5 per cent tax on 
automobiles, 

ALBERT E. SLEEPER, Governor. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I also have a telegram from the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, and I request that it alse be read 
for the information of Senators. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 


DETROIT, Micu,, May 5, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The Detroit Board of Commerce, representing a membershi 
4,000 Michigan business men, protest pr ca the proposed discrimina- 
tion against the automobile industry through 5 per cent tax on the 
wholesale price, which is equivalent to 5 per eent tax on receipts. 
Few companies in all Michigan are song enough to stand this. It 
will mean the extinction of a considerable number. All the smaller 
ones will be terribly hard hit. Where is the justice in taxing the 
automobile industry everything that general concerns are taxed and 
then naang the 5 per cent tax on receipts, which in the average will 
equal nearly 50 per cent of the profits of the more prosperon con- 
cerns? The automobile industry is anxious to bear its full share of 
taxation, but protests against the serious discrimination tax proposed. 
We ask your utmost cooperation. ‘Thanks for what you have done. 

DETROIT BOARD OF COMMERCE, 
ALLAN A. TEMPLETON, President. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I submit certain resolutions adopted at 
town meetings in Tennessee relative to the subject of food 
und lower prices thereof, which I ask may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorn, as follows: 


WHY THE HIGH COST OF FLOUR? 
JACKSON, TEXN., April 29, 1917. 


of over 


To the COMMERCIAL APPEAL: 


One of the grocers was heard to say last week, “Flour has gone up 
$1 a barrel to-day.” This eee eee started some thinking. 
This sudden rise in price did not increase the quantity of flour, but 
made it more difficult to get, already out of the reach o 
women and children. This sudden rise in 82 made all the penpe 
poorer; and whom did it make richer? Only a few idle men of 
nonproducing class. These money sharks are a greater menace to our 
public welfare than German submarines, and we are praying that they 
may all be captured or sunk. Those heartless speculators ought to 
feel the heavy band of the law. It is more gentlemanly to pa 
3 uoe of a dead child than for the bread that would have 
t alive. 
he conditions of war are abnormal, and new and stringent regula- 
tions should be applied. Force should be used anywhere, the publie 
welfare requiring it. Producers and manufacturers should have a ren- 
sonable profit; but the profits that make men suddenly rich are not 
reasonable; the methods that increase the comforts of the few by in- 


the sufferings of the many are not democratic and humane. 


The fu welfare of our asad f d 
tion of well-fed and -well-educa children; and nearly all of them 
will come from the homes of 


poor. A triot can not stand b, 
and see starved or stinted. 155 7 


I am ready to be sacrificed when the good of the country demands 
such an — iy, PA The Government that has the just right to force 
men into battle times of war and to fix the rate of interest in times 
of peace has the duty to fix the prices of the necessaries of living, or 
to say, thus far shalt thou go ant no farther. a 8 
. M. Savace, 


HALLS, TENN., ROUTE NO. 1. 


on bringing up a era- 
è 


Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We are aware that we are short on foodstuff; and don't 
doubt us but what we will do our bit; and we are looking to you to do 
something to stop this speculation which is robbing us poor people. 

Yours, truly, 
S. G. PRICE. 


BURRVILLE, TENN., May 2, 1917. 

At a mass ei of the farmers of Burrville, Tenn., and vicinity, 
held on April 26, 1917, the following resolutions were passed : 

“ Resolved, That our Representative, Hon. CORDELL HULL, and our 
Senators, Hon. JOHN K. SHIELpS and Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
be urged to support the bill now before Congress to fix a minimum and 
maximum price on farm products in order to protect the public from 
the manipulations of the speculator. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished each of the 
above-named gentlemen.” 

Very respectfully, A. B. PETERS. 


C. D: HURST. 
Resolutions adopted by 8 mass meeting held at the Grand 
Theater, Murfreesboro, ‘Tenn., on Friday night, April 20. 1917. About 
1,000 people attended ‘his meeting and the spirit of enthusiasm and 
patriotism ran very high. 


Whereas the United States »f America has made formal entrance into 
the world’s greatest war, combining its destinies with those allied 
nations of Europe long engaged in open warfare with the Imperial 
German Government; and 

Whereas the American people, always jealous of their inalienable 
rights and priceless liberties, ready always to resist any form of 
attack upon their institutions of government, have for almost three 
years, watched with unusual interest the trend of relations between 
their own country and its present enemy; and 

Whereas the people of America loving peace and having always advo- 
cated the fellowship of all nations in a common pact of peace, 
especially . the efforts of their President throughout al 
the long period o: disagreement and controversy with Germany to 
amicably adjust differences and secure a lasting peace; and 

Whereas the United States, seeking no territorial extension by con- 
quest and having utterly no selfish ends to subserve by the waging 
of war with any great world power. bravely enters this conflict in 
behalf of the rights of mankind and the ultimate establishment of 

ace throughout the world in the future; and 
—.— the Congress of nited States, practically with one ac- 
cord. met the view of the President in that war was inevitable. that 
the body of the Nation favored it, and that without delay its decla- 
ration should be made, that the honor of the Nation may be upheld; 


and 
Whereas the Representatives in Congress from the State of Tennessee, 

consisting of two Senators and ten Congressmen, solidly aligned 

themselves with the President and voted for a declaration of war 
on the — of the country with the Imperial Government of Ger- 
many; an 

Whereas the Nation faces the gigantic task of speedily providing all 
necessary preparations for the proper prosecution of the war. in- 
cluding greatly enlarged armed torces on land and sea, together with 
adequate equipment and maintenance therefor: and 

Whereas the President has stressed the shortage of food reserves 
throughout all food producing countries of the world. and has made 
patriotic appeal to the country, especially the South, to increase and 
conserve the food supply in order that the armies. the country gen- 
erally, and the Enropean allies of this Government may be properly 
supplied with such nevessities:; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolred, That we, in mass meeting assembled, indorse the course 
of President Woodrow Wilson in his consistent- advocacy of peace so 
long as there was hope for peace. We also commend his wonderful 
alertness, patience. conservation, and decisive course in dealing with 
all the causes responsible for war with the German people. We also 
pledge him our tion and loyal support and promise our best 
efforts toward the maximum oduction of food supplies during the 
whole progress of the war; and be it further 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the course of Tennessee's Repre- ' 
sentatives in Congress in casting their votes for the declaration of war 
against a known enemy of our beloved country, and express to them 
our thanks in view of their prompt, courageous, and patriotic action; 
and be it furthe: 

Reso'.ed, That copies of these resolutions be furnished to the Presl- 
dent of the United States, the honorable Secretaries of War, Navy, and 
Agriculture, Members of the National Congress from Tennessee, the 
local newspapers, and the press at Nashville. 


ATHENS, TENN., April 30, 1917. 


In a patriotic mass meeting held here on Sunday afternoon, April 29, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: s 


“ Whereas the United States has been drawn into the great world con- 
flict now being waged: and 
“Whereas the shortage of food supplies has been ascertained by our 
Government; and 
“ Whereas ulators are taking advantage of the conditions and have 
raised the prices on the necessi f life and are new fixing the 
prew of future supplies so high as to place a real burden upon 
a W. earners and in many instances deprive them of the neces- 
sities of life: Therefore be it 


1917. 
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e ene by the citizens of Athens, McMinn County, in a mass 
me: 


First. That we most earnestly request our Congressman, Hon. 
Joun A. Moon, and our United States Senators from Tennessee, Hon. 
J. K. SHIELDS and Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, to vote for and use their 
influence for the passage of a bill regulating immediately the prices 
of the necessities of life. 

“Second. That we earnestly request their very best efforts for the 
pasme of a bill prohibiting the distillation of all grains so much 
needed at the present time to supply our people with food and avoid 
the real suffering which must follow the diverting of more than 600,000,- 
000 bushels of grain into worse than useless channels.” 

A. M. TOMLINSON, 

ELBERT WILSON, 

J. H. JARVIS, 

W. T. ROBERTS, 

Prof. GRANNIS, 
Committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR presented a petition of the Christian En- 
deavor Society of the McLemore Avenue Christian Church, at 
Memphis, Tenn., praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Buchanan, 
Tenn., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
manufacture of food products into intoxicating liquors, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Men’s Bible Class of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Milford; the congregation 
of the King’s Highway Congregational Church, of Bridgeport; 
of Norden Lodge, No. 37, International Order of Good Tem- 
perance, of New Britain; the Christian Endeavor Society of the 
United Church of New Haven; of O. B. North & Co., of New 
Haven; the Pastors’ Union, of New Haven; the Temperance 
Society East Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
the State of Connecticut; and of the Bilton Machine Tool Co., 
of Bridgeport, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for 
national prohibition as a war measure, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the New Haven County Medical 
Society of Connecticut, praying for the abrogation of the patents 
on salvarsan and its closely related products, which was referred 
to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Teni- 
perance Union of Bridgeport, Conn., praying for the adoption 
jof an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 79, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of New Haven, Conn., 
praying for the levying of income taxes for the purpose of pay- 
ing war indebtedness and other obligations of the Government. 
and for the enactment of legislation to prevent the sale of 
necessaries of life during the war at excessive profits, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Lodge No. 30, International 
Association of Machinists, of Bridgeport, Conn., praying for 
Government control of food during the war, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Old South Church, of Worcester; the First Baptist Church of 
Malden; the Central Congregational Church, of Newtonville; 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Newton Center; the Emanuel 
‘Primitive Methodist Church, of Methuen; the First Baptist 
Church of Northboro; the First Congregational Church of 
Woburn; the Second Congregational Church of Attleboro; the 
First Unitarian Society of Hudson; of Pomona Grange, No. 184, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Topsfield; of the Men’s Club of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, of Waban; of the Massachusetts 
State Baptist Missionary Society; of the Public Safety Commit- 
tee of Harvard; of Pomona Grange, No. 314, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Dighton; of the Old Colony Association of the Con- 
gregational Churches of Mattapoisett; of the Bay View Club, of 
Milford; and of Pomona Grange, No. 106, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of West Boylston, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for 
national prohibition as a war measure, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I present a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of Michigan, praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution wus 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate, Stare OF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, May 3, 1917. 
Mr. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I am directed to forward to you the accom 

ing resolution, which has been adopted by the two houses of the 


gan Le ture. 
ery respectfully, 


y- 

chi- 
D. E. ALWARD, 

Secretary of the Senate. 


Senate concurrent resolution 24. 


Whereas there now exists a state of war between the United States and 

: Semani and : 

Whereas the experience of the nations now en in war demon- 
strates beyond any question the necessity of husbanding every re- 
source in this great struggle, to the end that the interests of our 
people may be preserved to them; and 


uor traffic as we know it to-day is a burden econom- 
ically and industrially ; 25 States, among which is our own beloved 
State of Michigan, recognizing this great truth, have outlawed it; 
most of the great nations now en in the greatest war of the 
ages have as a war measure either absolutely abolished it or very 
materially reduced its activities, and are considering further reduc- 
tion thereof; and this has all been done in order to insure the full 
strength of these nations against their enemies, unhampered by this 
gigantic evil; and 
Whereas the liquor traffic is to-day withdrawing from legitimate lines 
of industry and commerce of the United States upward of $2,000,- 
000,000 annually, and in addition to this awful economic waste is 
usin: — — of fuel, foodstuffs, and other ul com- 
modities that be needed by the Nation in order to prosecute suc- 
cessfully the struggle in which we are now engaged, and if deprived 
of such commodities the le will sufer serious inconvenience and 
distress and the Naticn handicapped in the prosecution of the 
war: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the senate (the house of senreron arene concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be, and is hereby, requested to 
enact, as a war measure, such | lation as will be effective to imme- 
diately stop the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors within 
the borders of the Nation; and that Congres be further asked to sub- 
mit at once to the seyeral States for ratification a resolution providing 
for an amendment to the Constitution providing for national constitu- 
tional promon of the liquor traffic; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to the President of the Senate of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to each Member of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of this State in Congress. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of the Rotary Club of 
Battle Creek; of Richmond Grange, No. 878, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Reed City; of the Michigan State Conference of the 
Evangelical Association, held at Elkton; of the Brotherhood of 
the Presbyterian Church of Ypsilanti; of the president and fac- 
ulty of the University of Michigan, of Ann Arbor; of sundry 
citizens of Big Rapids; and the congregations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Hesperia, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Gwinn, the Methodist Episcopal Church of Amasa, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Stambaugh, and the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Hermansville, all in the State 
of Michigan, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union, No. 252, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., praying for the payment of the war debt by means of the 
income tax and for the purchase of war supplies at a reason- 
able profit, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of W. K. Robbins, of 
Manchester, N. H., praying that new units of engineering 
troops be organized and maintained by one central department, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Orange Judd Co., of 
Springfield, Mass., and a memorial of the Phelps Publishing Co., 
of Springfield, Mass., remonstrating against an increase of 
second-class postage, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. JAMES. I present resolutions of Latonia Lodge, No. 107, 
Knights of Pythias, of Covington, Ky., which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Covineton, KY., April 16, 1917. 


Whereas our eranu is now facing a crisis which demands not the un- 
divided loyalty of all its citizens but the unanimous and outspoken 
support to those directing the affairs of our Government as well; and 

Whereas from the very foundation of this order the Knights of 
+ by yo are under a binding obligation to assist in the f erance 
of American patriotism: Therefore be it 
Resolved at a regular meeting of Latonia 

Pythias 

dorses the patient and determined 


€, No. 107, Knights of 
held April 16, 1917, at Covington, Ky., That this lodge fully in- 
course of our President, Woodrow 
Wilson, in seeking to preserve the American rights by peaceful means, 
and the possibilities of negotiations having failed, that we further in- 
dorse each and every step that he has taken or may take to protect 
those rights; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President, the 
Senators froni Kentucky, and Congressman Rouse, from this district. 
H. S. ConneLy, Chairman, 
B. T. HENDRIXSON, 
GEO. H. HOELSCHER, 
Committee. 


ABROGATION, OF FOREIGN PATENTS ON DRUGS. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I have here a petition from the 
Mayo Bros. and the physicians of the Mayo Clinic and also 
from the Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and Re- 
search, earnestly requesting Congress to abrogate the patents 
upon various medicines, particularly upon salvarsan, which are 
greatly needed in the United Stutes in the treatment of diseases. 
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These patents are held by certain citizens of Germany; the 
price of them has been very greatly and exorbitantly raised in 
the last few months, and the petition states. the reasons why 
this action should be taken. I ask that they be printed in the 
Recoxp for the information of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the petitions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mayo CLINIC, 
Rochester, Minn., May 4, 1917. 

Senator OLLIE JAMES, 


Chairman of the Committee on Patents, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR JAMES: I have the honor to submit to b sere here- 
with a statement of the position of the staff of the Mayo Clinic with 
respect to the question of abrogation py Congress of fo: patents on 
drugs ee to. public health, especially salvarsan, 


espectfully, yours, Joun H. Stokes, M. D., 
Chief Section of Dermatology and Syphilology. 

We, the undersigned members of the medical staff of the Mayo Clinic 
and of the faculty of the Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and 
Research, desire to direct your attention to the condition now prevail- 
ing in this country with respect to the supply of certain widely used 
and extremely important drugs used by the medical profession in the 
treatment of disease. Chief among these drugs is varsan, a prepa- 
ration upon which depends much of the modern treatment of — . Is, 
and upon which also the control of the contaglousness of this par- 
ticular disease must e rest. The sale of salvarsan in this coun- 
try is controlled absolutely, both as regards name and methods of 
manufacture, by patents owned in Germany and controlled in this 
country by the Farbwerke-Hoechst Co., of New York City, of which 
one II. A. Metz is president. We believe that the patents on sal- 
varsan in particular should be immediately abrogated by 988 
and desire to urge the following considerations as ground for asking 

vou to do all in your power to bring about such action: 

During the course of the European war the supply of salvarsan in 
this country has been insufficient and precarious, e drug has been 
manufactured in Germany, imported when circumstances permitted, 
and doled out to the medical profession at prices which have largely 
133 its use to the extent or in the type of cases which the in- 
erest of the public health demands. 

Salvarsan has been successfully manufactured in this country under 
the direction of the dermatological research laboratories of the Phila- 
delphia Polyclinic, of which f. J. Frank eee is director. 
During a part of the time that the supply of salvarsan from Germany 
was cut Prof. Schamberg was permitted to market the product of 
his manufacture under sufferance of the patentees and at a price 
dictated by their conception of commercial expediency. The clinical 
experience of many parean throughout the country at this time 
agreed im regarding the American product as at least equal to the 

rman in its therapeutic effect on syphilis and distinctly superior to 
it on the score of a lower toxicity and fewer unfavorable by-effects. 
As soon as the supply of salvarsan from Germany could be renewed 
the patentees stop the manufacture of the American product. 

The price of salyarsan as regulated by the Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
is a glaring example of a commercial monopoly reaping enormous profits 
at the expense of sickness and misfortune.’ It has repeatedly 
stated by Prof. Schamberg that the drug cam be placed on the market 
3 and under appropriate governmental control at $1 a dose 
nstead of $4.50, the ce fixed by the holders of the patent rights. 
The surplus profits go to enrich not the inventor of the drug nor his 
estate, which has long since been ipare dl AEST RES for, but the 
private fortunes of the ntlemen who control the rights for this 
country. The prices which they maintain: are prohibitive for a large 
tote of the sick and will effectually throttle a public 5 against 
syphilis as a, disease until such time as the patents exp or are 
abrogated by Congress. 

We respectfully submit that eyen in time of peace the propriety 
and wisdom of a pon policy which permits private monopoly to 
control and seriously limit the use of remedial agents whose avail- 
ability is vital to the 9 health may well be questioned. There is no 
doubt in the minds of the medical profession of this country that the 
contro. of syphilis as a scourge of the public health ts seriously ham- 

red by the price set upon the drug by gentlemen who seem to see in 
t only a means of increasing their already large private fortunes, 


© The a progation of patent rights, with the consequent reduction in price 


which would follow upon the home manufacture of the drug, would 
not only work no ihe injustice to tbe persons concerned in the dis- 
tribution and control of salvarsan, but would place at the disposal of 
millions of persons now deprived of it by their misfortune and their 
poren a remedy which in its own field has all the beneficent and sav- 
qualities of antitoxin in diphtheria and of vaccine in 1 gira 
We submit further that if it is unwise to permit commercial control 
of the public health in time of peace, it is doubly unwise to permit it 
at a time when the country is bending its, energies to prepare for and 
successfully wage war. The protection of the Army and Navy from 
the ravages of this disease, which has long been oe by physi- 
cians and laymen as a more serious menace to the manhood of a nation 
than many of the devices of an enemy, demands an abundant and 
cheap supply of this drug available not merely to governmental agen- 
cies but to all physicians. for use both among mobilized troops and 
in the civil population. The prevention of a devastating epidemic of 
syphilis during and after the war demands that from the first moment 
of mobilization until at least some years after the discharge of the 
last man at the close of the war the medical profession of this coun- 
try be able to employ salvarsan in treatment in amounts unlimited by 
any consideration of cost as dictated by the ideas of private monopo- 
lists ee alien interests in control of the supply of the drug. 
The belligerent countries of Europe have recognized that private rights 
must be waived in the face of such considerations, and preparations 
similar to salvarsan are being made in Canada, England, and France 
with governmental sanction, x 
In view of these considerations, and in view of the fact that salvar- 
san has been successfuliy manufactured in this country, and can be 
marketed at a price which will make it available for a public bealth 


campaign, we beg to urge upon you that yon use every influence which 
you roel bring to bear in favor of an immediate abrogation by Congress 
of the patent rights on this drug and incidentally on other drugs 
necessary to the public health whose usefulness is curtailed by Ger- 
man patents. We urge that such an abrogation shall not be merely 
for the duration of the war, but shall be permanent, and that, further- 
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looking to the prevention of private monopoly of rem 
le to the ealth. me 


R. V. ard, A. H. Sanford. M. D., D. C. 


Oliver C. Melson, M. D., Lee W. Pollock 

H. Stokes, M. D., Paul À. O'Leary, M. D.. A. E. Mark 

M. D., P. P. Vinson, M. D., Wayne W. Bissell, M. P., 

W. D. Shelden, M. D., A. W. Adson, James R. Mc- 

Vay, R. D. 1 M. D., Clapham P. King, gy Mek 
* 


5 $ M 
son, J. P. Weyrens, B. J. Horgan, A. N. Desjardins, How- 
ard R. Hartman, F. A. Willins, 


George W. Wright, H. S. Plummer, H. M. Lowell, 
M. D., R. D. Corman, M. D., S. T. Hutton. 


MOBILIZATION OF AGRICULTUBAL RESOURCES. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a document by David Lubin, the 
American delegate to the International Institute of Agriculture 
at. Rome, on the subject of food supply and the mobilization of 
our agricultural resources, 

There being no objection, the document was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


NATIONAL CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE. 


The half-yearly report on cereals by the International Institute of 
Agriculture shows that bad as was the situation in 1916, it has. grown 
even worse in 1917. ‘Instead of a reserve, there is now a deficit of 
cereals for all the countries open to trade. This deficit amounts to 
85,000.000 quintals less than normal requirements. 

A WAR MEASURE. MOBILIZING OUR AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES—FACTS, 

AND DEDUCTIONS SHOWING THE NEED FOR THE PASSAGE OF SENATE 

BILL 5972 (GYTH CONG., IST SESS.), 


[By David Lubin, delegate of the United States, International Institute 
of Agriculture. } 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTES op AGRICULTURB, 


Rome, April 11, 1917, 
Senator DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR FLETCHER: In recent letters from yourself and Sen- 
ator SHEPPARD it is stated that the bill for a national chamber of 
agriculture (8. 5973, Gith Cong.. Ist sess.) would be reintroduced at 
the next session of Congress, and sooner if an extra session were held. 
As the extra session is now sitting, and In view of the war situation 
and recent developments in the world’s supply of cereals as shown by 
the institute's latest report, I have sent you the following cable: : 

War situation bearing on economic conditions and grave additional 
world cereal shortage render mobilization of agricuiture fmperative. 
Strongly. advise you with committee of Senate and House to consult 
Presi — on immediate passuge of bill for the national. chamber of 
agriculture. 

The following are some further facts: and deductions which have a 
decided hearing on this matter. 

Yours, very sincerely, Dayip LUBIN, 
Delegate of the United States, 
International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy. 


A WAR MEASURE MOBILIZING OUR AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES UNDER SENATE 
BILL 5973. 


(64th Cong., Ist sess.) 


The mobilization of our agricultural resources comes right next in 
Lay eat as a war measure to the proper handling of the Army and 

e Navy. 

Mr. Honig Law, the leader of the House of Commons, says: “It is 
still the considered view of the cabinet that the production of food is at 
rae as important, if not even more important, than getting men into 

e army.” 

The handling of the food question in England is, therefore, treated 
as an important war measure. But is its importance confined to pro- 
duction? By no means; the chief question is one of distribution (see 
addenda) ; distribution is the paramonnt issue, not merely in England 
but in each and all of the belligerent countries of Enrope. 

the same will hold good here: surely so now that the war is on. 
Yes; and even more so here than elsewhere, for, as is well known. there 
is more manipulation In the distribution’ of food products in the United 
States than in the other belligerent countries. To permit such manipu- 
lation to have free play in war time would be to court defeat; it 
would be nothing short of criminal imbecility. 

The first thing to be done, therefore, is to choke off the possibilit 
of such manipulation through effective organization, organization whic 
shali mobilize this industry. But how can this be effected? 

On this head the Secretary of Agriculture says: 

“Where the food supply is located, who owns it. what may be the 
difficulties of securing it, whether the local market conditions are due 
to car shortage, whether there is artificial manipulation or control, no. 
one can state with certainty... It is essential that we have the facts 

* * * they are a prerequisite for the working out of a permanent, 
ust, and economical system of marketing.” (Price Current Grain 

eporter, Mar. 7, 1917.) 


more, there.shall ultimately be a radical revisiom of our patent law, 
00! edial ts im 


1917. 
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As matters stand to-day, under present conditions, the apg deg So 
entirely right; the facts are not known, and yet it is essential that y 
should be known. How can this be done? 

Senate bill 5973 (64th Cong., Ist sess.) provides the way. 

Under Federal Government charter it establishes an organization of 
the farmers in each township; these elect their delegates to the 
connty chamber of agriculture; these county chambers elect delegates 
to their State chamber of Bh ee and the State chambers elect 
the national chamber of agriculture. We thus have a pyramid, as it 
were, working from the township up to the county, from the county 
up to the State, and from the State up to the Nation; all for the pur- 

of promoting the equitable distribution and advantageous et- 
Ing of farm products. 
t me quote from section 23 of the bill: 

“ Whenever a local unit or chamber or any member thereof desires 
to offer for sale or to purchase any Epone products, or desires 
information relating to said products, chamber or said member may 
communicate such desire to the secretary of the local chamber, whose 
duty it shall be, in case he can not meet the needs of the applicant, to 
certify and forward the application to the secretary of the county unit 
or chamber. If the secretary of the county unit or chamber can not 
meet the needs of the applicant, he shall certify and forward the appli- 
cation to the secretary of the State unit or chamber. If the secretary 
of the State unit or chamber can not meet the needs of the applicant, 
he shall certify and forward the application to the secretary of the 
meter py chamber, whose duty it 1 be to act at once upon the 
application.” 

hus. as I stated to the Chief of the Diplomatic Bureau in my hear- 
ing before the State Department on June 21, 1915, each producer would 
be enabled to see how best to market his prodoru not merely with 
his own eyes, as at present, but with the help of four or five millions 
of his fellow workers’ eyes. 

And now, to continue with the quotation from the bill; these local, 

county, State, and national chambers of agriculture shall— 
“provide for the employment of the card index, the telephone, the 
telegraph, awd other means of accurate and rapid communication to 
and from the units or chambers, They shall also have power to provide 
such street markets, salesrooms, and exchanges as may deemed neces- 
sary and expedient along the line of promoting the equitable distribu- 
tion of farm products.” 

Hot why should this 0 organization be semiofficial? Why 
23 n not be unofficial; a mere union of agricultural organizations, 

ou please? 

t should not be unofficial because ay mere union of present farm 
organizations would be inadequate for the purpose, as these organiza- 
tions have been mainly on social lines: therefore but few of their 
leaders have had the requisite trend of thought for the serious business 
in hand. Moreover, by far the greater number of the farmers of the 
country are not members of these organizations at all. 

Well, then, why should not the organization be official? Why should 
not the Government itself perform this task? 

Because it would be as impracticable to have Government employees 
distribute our agricultural products to economic advantage as it would 
be to have them do this with our dry goods, boots, shoes, metal goods, 
furniture, etc. Government could no more do this for the farmer than 
it could for the manufacturer or the merchant, although, of course, 
we all know that the Government bureaus can be of material help to 
the farmers in carrying out this work. 

The semiofficial organization provided for under the measure we are 
considering (S. 5973, 64th Cong., Ist sess.) would be all-embracing. 
It would cover the farmers of the Nation and would permit of the 
freest action by each unit of the membership consistent with the wel- 
fare of the whole. At the same time it would afford the means for 
ready and prompt r nse to Government guidance and direction. 
Such semiofficial organizations have been proven effective by years of 
experience in the central European countries. 

ut the question arises, Would it not take a long time to start this 
‘system? No: for section 3 of the bill provides that at the start „ the 
members of the national chamber of agricultyre shall be appointed by 
the President as soon after the passage of this act as ible,” and 
‘there is pees to prevent these members from going ahead with the 
work immediately after their appointment. 

At this moment, while I am writing, the news of the declaration of 
war has been flashed this way. The war is on; we should at once 
‘mobilize our agricultural industry ; we should at once place the distri- 
bution of the products of agriculture on a war footing. whether we go 
ae independently of any alliance with the present belligerents or 
inot. 

If we go to war independently it will, of course, be quite a different 
matter to joining the alliance. If we join the alliance our war is 
jkely to be over when the war with the alliance ceases. But if we do 
‘not join, there will be nothing to prevent our war continuing after that 
jof the allies has ceased. In that event we shall have some four or 
live thousand miles ot sea front to defend against an enemy navy as 
large and perhaps larger than our own, an enemy with a veteran army 
of some several million men, and it would be he problematic whether 
in that event the British Navy would stand behind us as it does now. 

We have now the choice of one of two methods of procedure: We 
may either drift toward a series of coercive and restrictive measures, 
such as those shown in the addenda to this paper, or else we must 
adopt a measure of mobilization which shall place the distribution of 
agricultural products on the soundest war footing consistent with ra- 
tional business methods. 

Such a measure of mobilization is provided for under the bill we are 
now considcring (S. 5973). 

The semioflicial institution which this bill would establish would 
effectively mobilize agriculture. With its several million units of mem- 
bership. with its ramifications extending to every nook and corner of 
the United States, centralized under Government charter, it would 
respond to Government guidance and direction as readily as an auto- 
mobile responds to the slightest turn of the wheel. 

SOME FACTS SHOWING THE NEED FOR THE PASSAGE OF SENATE BILL 5973— 
THE FOON SITUATION—aA DEFICIT. 

This morning (Apr. 7, 1917) in a conversation with the chief of the 
Statistical Bureau of the International Institute of Agriculture I put 
to him the following questions : 

d not the report for the available world supplies of cereals 
issued in your statistical notes for October, 1916, ow a decidedly 
-lesser amount than the normal?—aA. Yes; decidedly so. 


see is still worse than it was in last October. Take wheat, for in- 
stance, in the Northern Hemisphere. The situation is worse than as 


much as the restaurant. 
How is zt in the report yon are just now og Pees The situa- | 
a 


shown last October. It was bad enough then, when it showed. 75.5 per 
cent of the previous year's production, but now it only shows 73.9 per 


cent. 

Q. And how about the Southern Hemisphere's crops?—A. Although 
they are good in Australia, they are so very bad in Argentina that that 
Government has hibited exportation, as the crop is about one-third 
of the normal. the whole, the outlook is Mog d, decidedly worse 
than in last October, as the total world's yield this year available for 
international trade is only 72 per cent of last year's und 83 per cent 
of a five years average. 

F But you speak my about wheat. Will not tbe other cereals 
make up for the deficiencies in the wheat crop ?—A. Unfortunately, no; 
the most alarming fact is that these other cereals do not make up for 
the deficiency in wheat at all, for the total of all the cereals bulked 
— 1 85 still shows that this year’s crop is only 80 per cent of last 

ear’s. 
z Q. Everyone knows that the 1915 crop was a “iets a crop. Will not 
the carry over from that crop make up for the deficiency on this year’s 
production ?—A. No; the yield of that bumper crop, which exceeded 
the yield of any of the 10 previous years, is proven to be insufficient 
to make up for the deficit of the 1916-17 crop; in fact, normal require- 
ments can not possibly be sa ed this year. 

Q. While I know that it is rather early to ask this question, yet can 

ou give any idea of what the prospects are for the 1917 crop?—A. 
Prospects are shown to be not at all favorable, for acreage is not per- 
ceptibly larger than last year’s, whereas all the world over weather has 
been ex ingly unfavorable for the last several months, impeding 
sowings in a great number of countries. 


ADDENDA. 


[From the International Institute of Agriculture’s Statistical Notes on 
Cereals, April, 1917.] 


RESTRICTIVE AXD COERCIVE FOOD MEASURES. 


The following quotations are from the proof sheets of the institute's 
hbalf-yearly statistical report on cereals for April, 1917, pages 20-23: 

Nore.—The difficulties in Germany can not be traced to defects in its 
distributive system. They are due to the stoppage of food imports 
owing to the blockade. 

Germany: A decree of October 28, 1914, forbids the use of wheat 
and rye for feeding live stock. In January, 1915, this interdiction was 
extended to oats, except in the case of horses, whose 1ation was fixed 
at 13 kilograms per NY dg 

On January 25, 1915, a decree was issued requisitioning all stocks 
of wheat and rye, and rye, barley, and oat meal. 

By a decree of June, 1916, the wheat and rye crops of 1916 and all 
supplies of flour were requisitioned, and on July 24 this measure was 
extended to barley and cats. 

On March 1, 1917, the Imperial Bureau of Cereals ordered that 94 
pounds of flour were to be obtained from every 100 pounds of wheat, 
and 84 pounds from every 100 peunds of rye. 

A decree of October 24, 1914. ordered that wheat bread was to con- 
tain at least 10 per cent of rye flour, and rye bread at least 5 per 
cent of potato flour, On January 5, 1915, the order was to mix 30 
per cent of rye flour in wheat bread and 10 to 30 per cent of potato 
four in rye bread. 

Tipe a ly ration of bread was fixed in January, 1916, at 200 grams 
ead, 

A decree of June 26, 1916, requires all townships of more than 
40,000 inhabitants to collect all the kitchen waste and remainders from 
meals, such as broken bread, relics of vegetables, fruit, meat. fish, soup, 
sauce, potatoes, including skins, and to keep them in special boxes, 
A penalty of six months’ imp nment or 1,500 francs fine is pro- 
vided for those who fail to collect broken victuals, or who steal them 
from the boxes provided for that pu 3 

Austria: A decree of January 30, 1915, provides that the flour used 
in making bread must consist half of wheat or rye flour and half of 


other farinaceous stuffs. 

A decree of February 21, 1915, requisitioned all stocks of cereais 
and flours ; a decree of June 21, 1915, requisitioned all the 1915 crops; 
and a decree of June 11, 1916, requisitioned all the crops of 1916. 

A decree of March 26. 1915, fixed the ration of bread aud flour per 
inhabitant at 200 grams per day, and introduced bread and flour cards. 

Hungary: A decree of September 8, 1916, requisitioned all stocks of 
wheat, rye. barley, and wats, and on the 29th of September, 1916, this 
measure was extended to include majze, 

A decree of February 16, 1915, ordered that 50 per cent of maize 
flour or 25 per cent of potato flour was te be used in bread making. 

France: A ministerial decree closed all confectioners’ rae on Tues- 
days and Wednesdays. A decree of February 9, 1917, forbids the 
sale of new bread. 

Italy: A decree of February 21, 1917, orders that 90 pounds of flour 
shall be obtained from every 100 pounds of wheat. 

decree of December 12, 1916, enacts restrictions on the consump- 
tion of food in hotels, pensions, restaurants, cafés, dairy age ete, 
and forbids certain foods on certain days, limits the number of dishes 
which may be served, etc. A decree of March 10, 1917, forbids the 
sale of all cakes and confectionery. 5 

The following countries have fixed oe rices for wheat: Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Russia, and Tunis. 

Great Brain and Ireland: A government commission has the mo- 
nopoly of importing and distributing in Great Britain and Ireland all 
forcign wheat, maize, and rice. 

Bread can only be sold when it is 1-day old. It is forbidden to use 
milk and sugar in baking bread. The food controller has fixed the 
ration of bread and flour at 4 pounds per inhabitant per week. 

From an editorial in the London Times, March 24, 1917: 

“ For the first time since the Crimean War the price of bread in this 
country is to be raised to a shilling for a 4-pound loaf. 

“The country was led to concentrate its attention upon meatless days 
and potatoless days, and up till now has paid very insufficient atten- 
tion to the even more pressing question of bread. * + œ If it is 
necessary to prescribe the number of ounces of meat which may be con- 
sumed at a meal in an hotel, as undoubtedly it is, why not rigidly limit 
the bread also? * + The tea shop requires scrutiny just as 

„Three meals a day and nothin 
between ought new to. be the extreme limit for everybody in the land. 
daß shall be lucky if we do not in the end get down te two meals a 
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is # Possibl A — neg ree et search for food hoards has become necessary. 


controller's 


ole ke order touches every house- 
horder, Sa the feos, and might easily become a cause of widespread 
tation. 


“A further reduction of the sugar ration is about to be promulgated.” 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was waited on by a com- 
mittee of young colored men from Howard University, in this 
city, who submitted to me a memorandum concerning a training 
camp for negro officers. I ask that it may be printed in the 
Recor without reading. 
There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
TRAINING CAMP FOR NEGRO OFFICERS. 
Our country faces the test crisis in its history. 


The negro, as 


ever, loyal and 8 anxious to do his full share in the defense 
and support of in its fight for democracy. The negro wel- 
comes the opportunity of contributing his full quota to the Federal 
Army now being organized. He feels very 


atene that these negro 
troops should be officered by their own men. ollowin 
resents the facts upon which we base our request for an o 

E camp for negroes : 

1. (a) Fourteen officers’ training camps are to be opened on May 14, 
1917, to provide officers for the new Federal Army. 

(b) No officers are to be co oned unless’ ‘they receive training 
in one 2 these 14 tralning camps. 

(e) The War Department has stated that it is impracticable to admit 
oes to the 14 established camps. 

(a) The negro is = —- his proporationate quota in this 4 A 
(b) It seems Just tha the competent and intelligent negroes should 
have. the 9 cog dend these troops. 

(c) One thousand negro college students and graduates have al- 
ready picasa themselves to enter such a training camp immediately. 

n P tl men in the medical profession desire to qualify for 
service in the Medical Corpa; and there are other competent men ready 
to 8 for other specialized corps provided for. 

(e) Records of negro officers and troops warrant the 8 for 
negro officers to lead negro troops—Lieut. Col. Young, Capt. Davis, 
Maj. Walker. Maj. Loving. 

3. Therefore the negro race requests the establishment of an officers’ 
reserve training camp for negroes. 


Statement 
cers’ train- 


ne; 


Frank COLEMAN, Chicago. 
W. r Lincoln. 
W. HALL, Union, 
M. i Curtis, Howard, 
M. GREGORY, Harvard, 
H. HOUSTON, Amherst, 
L. H: RUSSELL, Cornell, 
Central CORME Negro College Men. 


General Secretary Howard 88 Washington, D. C. 
BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2161) to increase the utility of the postal savings 
bank, to encourage savings among the people, and to secure the 
largest returns for such savings consistent with adequate secur- 
ity ; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2162) for the relief of Charles Yarrington (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2163) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Jones; to the Committee on Pensions, 


AMENDMENT TO PENDING BILL. 


Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
I desire to have the Chair inform me what business is before the 
Senate at the present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business, which is 
Senate bill No. 2. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I object to any other business until we dis- 
pose of that unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage. and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN I move that the doors be closed, that the Sen- 
ate may proceed with the consideration of legislative business in 
secret session. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I second the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will clear 
the galleries and close the doors. 

The Senate thereupon proceeded to deliberate with closed 
doors. After 4 hours and 55 minutes the doors were reopened, 


While the doors were closed, 

On motion of Mr. Lopscr, the Journal entries of the proceed- 
ings were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, and the entries 
are as follows: 

On motion by Mr. Martin, the vote agreeing to the reported 
amendment, on page 25, line 16, to page 27, line 7, inclusive, 
inserting a new section in Chapter VII was reconsidered. 

On motion by Mr. Martin, to reconsider the vote of the Senate 
agreeing to the amendment of Mr. Ssutrx of Georgia to the re- 
ported committee amendment, to strike out all of section 1 and 
insert the following: 

Whenever during the present war the President shall find that exports 
to a particular country are being used directly or indirectly to supply 
an enemy country, and shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be 
unlawful to export any article or articles from the United States to — 5 
country, except 8 such regulations and orders and subject to such 
Umitatlons and es Ae as the President shall prescribe, until other- 
wise ordered by the dent or by the Congress. 

After debate, it was determined in the affirmative. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, by unanimous consent, withdrew his 
proposed amendment; and 

The reported amendment having been further amended, on 
motion by Mr. Overman, viz, in line 18 to strike out the words 
“the United States is at war and” and insert “ during the pres- 
ent war,” 

On motion of Mr. GALLINGER, the doors were reopened. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the Senator from Georgia has 
withdrawn his amendment, and the question now is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. The amendment which the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. SatrrH] offered the other day having been recon- 
sidered and withdrawn and section 1 of Chapter VII having been 
amended behind closed doors, I ask the Secretary to read to 
the Senate that section as it has already been amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section as amended will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Section 1. Whenever during the present war the President shall find 
that the public safety shall so require, and shall make proclamation 
thereof, it shall be unlawful to export any article or articles from the 
United States, except at such time or times and under such regulations 
and orders and subject to such limitations and exceptions as the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered by the President or by Con- 
gress: Provided, however, That no preference shall be given to the ports 
of one State over those of another. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr.-President, I call the attention 
of the Senator in charge of the bill to the peculiar way in 
which this section is written. I really think it does not em- 
body the wishes of the Senator or the wishes of the committee. 
As written, the President is to find that the public safety re- 
quires an embargo, an embargo on something, an embargo some- 
where, and thereupon he issues his proclamation, What is the 
effect of that proclamation? It is to put an embargo upon the 
shipment of everything and anything out of the United States. 
It stops everything from leaving the United States, although 
the embargo might be limited to one single country. The Presi- 
dent might perhaps have found that some neutral country con- 
tiguous to Germany was permitting our food shipments to go 
on through to Germany, and the embargo might be intended to 
be limited to that country to prevent the shipments to Germany, 
and yet under this section, as it is drawn, the moment the 
proclamation is made no shipment of anything can go from the 
United States except under regulations by the President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And subject to the limitations that he shall 
prescribe. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Precisely ; but it applies it to every- 
thing, it puts the embargo on everything, though the purpose 
of the President may be to limit it to one country and one 
product. We might desire to prevent coal from going to some 
country, and we might desire to put an embargo on coal to that 
country, yet under the provisions of this section the proclama- 
tion covers all products anywhere and everywhere. 

I submit, Mr. President, that it should be modified so as to 
permit the embargo to be levied as a result of the proclamation 
applying it to a single country or a single commodity. A 
broader latitude in the nature of the embargo ought to be cov- 
ered by the section and the proclamation ought to cover the 
particular embargo which the section intends to cover. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I think there is much in the suggestion of the 
Senator from Georgia. Let me ask if the idea he has in mind 
would not be met by inserting the word “particular” after 


pa any,” the words “commodity or commodities” after “ arti- 
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cles,” and the words “ to any or all countries“ after the words 
“from the United States,” so that it will read: f 
It shall be unlawful to export ticular artici 1 15 
x 2 he. United States to. aay or 


commodity or commodities from the 
countries. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What I would like, Mr. President, 
would be to have the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVER- 
MAN], the Senator from, Montana [Mr. WarsH], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER}, who have been the cham- 
pions of the provision, and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON], representing the other side, take the section to-night 
and rewrite it, embodying more clearly just what we all wish, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to suggest to 
him. that if we add, on line 21, after the word “articles,” the 
words “ mentioned in such proclamation,” we will have met the 
~ objections urged by the Senator. Be 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia.. If the Seeretary will report the lan- 
guage embodying the two suggestions, I think perhaps we have 
what I was seeking to suggest. > 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suggest, after the word “articles,” in 
line 21, to insert the words mentioned in such proclamation.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. On page 26? ` 

Mr. McCUMBER, On page 25 of this print. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On line 21, page 25, after the word “ arti- 
cles,” insert the words mentioned in such proclamation.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be agreed to without ob- 
jection. A 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to suggest, further, that 
the words should be added “ to the country or countries named 
in such proclamation.” Both should be covered by it, because 
the proclamation should be permitted to limit the exports both 
as to articles and as to countries. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest to the Senator that we utilize the 
word “to” in the clause “from such place or places“ by strik- 
ing out the word from“ and inserting the word “ to,” so as to 
read “and to such place or places.” I think that would meet 
the objection. i 3 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; that is exeluding the shipments 
“from such place or places.” j 

Mr. NELSON. No; it would then read, “except at such 
time or times and to such place or places.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The suggestion I made a few 
moments ago I believe is the best. If the Senator from North 
Carolina, the Senator from Montana, the Senator from Florida, 
and the Senator from Minnesota would take the section to-night 
and rewrite it, they will be likely to bring us exactly what we 
want in the morning. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think the amendment which the Senator 
from Montana offered along that line will eover that case. 

Mr. WALSH. I believe the language suggested by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota accomplishes the purpose I had in 
mind in the first part of iny amendment, and that suggested 
by the Senator from Georgia aceomplishes what I proposed in 
the second part of my amendment. 

_Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask that the Secretary may read 
the section as now amended. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let it be read as amended. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section as it is now amended 
will be read. à 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Secrion 1, Whenever during the present war the President shall 
find that the public safety shall so require, and shall make proclama- 
tion thereof, it shall be uniawful to export any article or articles men- 
tioned in such proclamation from the United States, except at such 
time or times and under such regulations and orders, and subject to 
such limitations and Neg, denen as the President shall be, until 
otherwise ordered by the ident or by Congress: Provided, however, 
That no preference shall be given to the ports of one State over those 
of another. T 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator in charge of the bill that in the interest of clarity we 
inake line 21 read: 

It shall be unlawful to export from the United States any article or 
articles mentioned in such proclamation, 

Tt now reads “to export any article or articles mentioned in 
such proclamation from the United States.” I suggest that we 
put the words “from the United States” after the word 
* export.“ 

Mr. OVERMAN. I see no objection to that, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be agreed to, without ob- 
jection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, after the word “export,” I 
ask to add “to any country named in said proclamation.” 


Mr. WALSH. F suggest that the Senator put in those words 
after the words “ United States.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. “From the United States to any 
country named in such proclamation.” That is satisfactory. 
Teta VICE PRESIDENT. It will be agreed to, without ob- 

on. 

Mr. STONE. I now ask that it be read. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what portion of this bill is now 
before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Chapter VII, section 1, is now 
under consideration. y 

Mr. McCUMBER. Have we adopted the amendment known 
as section 1 of Chapter VIT? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not as amended. The Secretary 
will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: i 

Sec. 1. Whenever during the present war the President shall find 
that the public safety shall so require, and shall make proclamation 
thereof, it shall be unlawful to export from the United States to any 
8 named in such proclamation any article or articles mentioned 
in such proclamation, except at such or times, and under such 
regulations and orders, and subject to such limitations and exceptions 
as the President shall > c „ until otherwise ordered by the Presi- 
dent or by Congress: ovided, however, That no preference shall be 
given to the ports of one State over those of another. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that the language “and from such place or 
places” has been taken from the provision, and that the proviso 
suggested by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] has 
been added to it. The suggestion of the Senator from Minne- 
sota was that this language be left in the bill, but that the 
proviso. be added to it, so that any provision should not run 
counter to the Constitution. I suggested a little while ago that 
it would be wise to leave in the bill the language “from such 
place or places,” putting it at the end of the proviso; and for 
this reason: The Constitution, as I then stated, does not forbid 
that a preference be given to one port over another, but it for- 
bids that a preference be given to the ports of one State over 
the ports of another State. If the rule is just exactly the same 
with reference to all the States then the regulation woul! not 
offend the Constitution. 

T suggested that it might be advisable to provide, for instance, 
that the exports should take place only from one port in each 
State, because it may become necessary to convoy the ships 
that leave eur ports, and it will be necessary to assemble thein 
at a certain particular port in each State in order that they 
may carry on their work. 

I do- not think anybody would object to the language “from 
such place or places,“ except as it was felt that it might con- 
travene the Constitution; but I believe that with the clause 
whieh we have in it and the proviso suggested by the Senator 
from Minnesota we may well leave this language im the bill. 
Accordingly, Mr. President, I move that the vote be reconsid- 
ered by which those words were eliminated. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I hope that will not be done. 
I think the words “and from such place or places” ought to 
be left out. They can have no effect on the power to enforce 
the law. 1 think it opens a dangerous constitutional question, 
but, whether it does or not, I do not think the power ought to 
be given to discriminate between ports and States. If we need 
to put an embargo upon any article, put it on, but make it a 
general one; we ought not to shut it off at one place and let 
it out at another. 

Mr. WALSH. I imagine that perhaps the Senator from 
Massachusetts did not hear me. I am not particular about 
this. I am not going to insist upon it at all, but there is a 
reason for it. I repeat, perhaps the Senator from Massachu- 
setts did not hear what I said. Under the Constitution it 
would be impossible to discriminate or to give any preference 
to the ports of one State over the ports of another; you have 
got to give the same privileges to the ports of each State; but 
it may be desirable to confine exports to one port in each State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Montana to reconsider the vote by which the 
amen:lment to the amendment, to which he has referred, was 


agreed to. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 
The noes have it. ‘The question now is on the section as 
amended. 


Mi. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the Recorp will show that 
the vote of Friday adopting amended section 7 has been recon- 
sidered, and that the provision which the Senate then adopted 
giving the President power to place an embargo upon all goods 
going out from the United States which find their way, directly 
or indirectly, into an enemy country through a neutral country 
has been withdrawn. The reasons for such reversal, however, 
the Recorp will not disclose. They were given in secret session. 
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I find myself in a position where I can not support this amend- 
ment. I have been perfectly willing at all times, and I am still 
willing, to confer upon the President all the power which he 
ought to possess, or which could be reasonably asked for him, 
in order that he may successfully prosecute the war. I am not 
willing, however, to copy any of the barbarous methods of Ger- 
many, which we have condemned and which have led up to this 
war. My understanding is now that this section will not be 
used for the purpose of protecting the American consumer, no 
matter what the needs of our people may be; that it will not 
be invoked for the purpose of conserving food or reducing the 
cost to the American people; but that it may be used for the 
purpose of coercing neutral countries into a participation in 
this war. 

Mr. President, I can not vote for such a measure as that, 
We have stood for neutrality; the President has invoked it; 
he has asked all of the nations of the world to join with us in 
preserving it. Now, that we ourselves are engaged in the war 
we ought not to attempt to coerce neutral countries into violat- 
ing their neutrality. I do not believe that that kind of a war 
can result in good to the world. ? 

It is stated that we are fighting this war for the cause of 
democracy and that the weaker nations of the world shall be 
secure in their rights; that they shall be protected in their 
national ideals in the governments which they have set up for 
themselves. What a mockery of that profession this proposed 
action makes! If it is true that the real force and effect of this 
proposition is to coerce weaker nations into doing things that 
they would not otherwise do, into an abandonment of free, inde- 
pendent governmental action, then we depart from the high 
ideals that we held aloft as the reason for our entering into this 
world conflict. 

I do not wish to be placed in a position where I shall be con- 
sidered as antagonizing the President of the United States or 
the Government of the United States in the prosecution of this 
war. I will not antagonize him or it. But my own judgment 
is that the course you propose to take now is going to intensify 
that war, is going to line up against us people who up to this 
time have been friendly, So believing, I can not, even though 
it may subject me to criticism, vote for 1 measure which I be- 
lieve at once to be unjust and unwise. Instead of creating allies 
it may multiply our enemies. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am tempted to ask the Senator from Mich- 
igan this question: Suppose it were suggested now that, in order 
to fight the war successfully, the United States should use its 
submarines against neutral shipping in the same way that Ger- 
many has used her submarines. Would the Senator from Mich- 
igan think that the United States ought to use that weapon in 
that way in order to win? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not. I have condemned the use of 
submarines, because such warfare is inhuman and uncivilized. 
We must meet it, and Lam willing to use any proper means to de- 
feat its awful efficiency ; but, Mr. President, I am not willing to 
vote to force upon any neutral country in this world, and espe- 
cially upon a little country that can be coerced by the great United 
States, methods which we have ourselves condemned. It may 
be necessary to our success, but I doubt it. We invoke Jehovah 
to aid our arms at this time. Can we expect such aid when we 
employ methods such as this measure contemplates? We ought 
to fight this war honorably. If we are going to use these 
unusual means, let us use them against our enemies, not against 
our friends, Let us not force upon neutral countries the meth- 
ods which we have condemned in others, and because of the 
use of which by Germany we are now in war. 

Mr. President, I have felt like explaining the vote which I 
am to cast on this question, inasmuch as its merits were dis- 
cussed in secret session, and I want my people to know my 
reasons. I feel very deeply about it. I would vote for the 
provision if I were confident that that was the only way that 
democracy could be preserved ; but believing, as I do, that it may 
be used as an instrument for the destruction of democracy, 
believing that the power as it is proposed to be used is unfair, 
unjust, and uncivilized, I must protest against granting it. 
tae: STONE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. STONE, I should like to ask the Senator this question: 
The United States is now a belligerent power, not a neutral 
power. Certain countries, numerous countries, are still neutral, 
and, so far as I know, all of them are in a state of friendly 
relationship with the United States. If we were still neutral, 


I would join very readily with the Senator in opposing any 
such legislation as this, but we are not now neutral; we are 
belligerent. ` 

Now, on that premise, I ask if it be true that any neutral 
nation, for example some neutral nation contiguous to Ger- 
many, which is now our enemy in war, was supplying Ger- 
many with food and munitions or other matériel of war out 
of its own production, and then coming to the United States 
to purchase here and transport there a sufficient quantity of 
things that they had sold and delivered to Germany to replace 
the supply furnished Germany, does not the Senator think that 
the United States would be absolutely within its belligerent 
rights to say to that neutral country that it—that is, the United 
States—would not consent that that neutral country should 
furnish the enemy of the United States with supplies and then 
come here into our ports and markets to replace what they had 
sold to our enemy? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, to prevent the transaction 
suggested by the Senator from Missouri is not the object of this 
section as it now stands. That is not the question involved. 
The Senate the other day provided against just exactly that 
emergency, and that action is what the Senator voted this after- 
noon to reconsider. The Smith amendment, which was adopted 
by the Senate, provided that the President could exercise the 
power of embargo upon goods going to a neutral country with 
ultimate destination, either directly or indirectly to the enemy. 
That is not the question here now. I voted for that proposition 
and am willing to support it, but it was withdrawn. It is 
true, as the Senator from Missouri says, that we are no longer 
a neutral Nation, and now you do not propose that any other 
nation that we are strong enough to coerce shall be neutral. 
That is the proposition involved, as I understand it, that we, 
now in war, claim the right to force all other nations into war, 
and compel them to abandon their neutrality against their will 
under the possible pains of starvation inflicted upon them by 
our boasted Christian Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. REED, I do not wish to ask the Senator a question or 
to seem to criticize the Senator, but we had a session here all 
day long in secret, and I can not any longer see the purpose 
of it if Senators are to proceed with this line of discussion. I 
suggest that to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am not discussing what 
occurred in secret session. The immediate discussion was 
induced by the question of the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr: Stone], and I am very glad he asked it, because it gives 
me an opportunity to explode that thin excuse for the position 
of Senators who voted for the so-called Smith amendment and 
afterwards abandoned it. But, Mr. President, I have spoken 
as long as I intended to speak, and I have said all I care to say. 
I realize that my words will be ineffectual in modifying this 
section, but some day, possibly in the near future, but when 
too late for reversal, we shall recognize our dreadful mistake 
in passing this provision, My only hope is that the President 
will not enforce it, as he now thinks he will and as its proponents 
expect him to do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer ihe amendment 
which I send to the desk to come in at the end of the section. 
I ask to have it read and printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the sec- 
tion, the following: 

Provided further, That the power herein conferred upon the Presi- 
dent shall in no case be used to withhold any product from any neutral 
nation for its own use and consumption, unless such product, in the 
opinion of the President, be required tor domestic consumption, or to 
interfere with the neutral rights of any neutral nation, or to coerce 
any such nation by commercial sressare or otherwise, directly or in- 
directly, to engage in or to participate in the existing war, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed and 
lie on the table, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. Président, it is evident that we can not 
finish the bill to-night. I therefore move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. ` 


Mr. OVERMAN. — I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock noon to-morrow, = 


1917. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m., Monday, May 7, 1917) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, May 8, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nomina tiois received by the Senate May 7 (legislative 
day of May 2), 1917. 
ConsuL GENERAL. 
CLASS 5. 

James C. McNally, of Pennsylvania, to be a consul general of 

class 5 of the United States of America. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 

Rey. Albert Kingsbury Mathews, of California, to be chap- 
lain, with the rank of first lieutenant from May 4, 1917, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 

Second Lieut. Truman Smith, Fourth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from November 28, 1916, vice Campbell, Eleventh In- 
fantry, promoted, 

Nore.—The above-named officer was nominated to the Senate 
on April 19, 1917, for promotion under the name of Freeman 
Smith. This is submitted for the purpose of correcting an error 
in the name of the nominee. 

CAVALRY ARM. 

Corp]. Ralph L. Willner, Troop A, Second Cavalry, to be sec- 

ond lieutenant, with rank from date of appointment. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Howard M. Lammers to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Ensign Fitzhugh Green to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1914. 

Ensign Michael Hudson to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1916. 

Earl L. Bailey, an enlisted man in the United States Navy, to 
be an assistant paymuster in the Navy from the 7th day of 
May, 1917. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 7 (legis- 
lative day of May 2), 1917. 
UNITED States MARSHAL. 
Benjamin F. Sherrell to be United States marshal for the 
eastern district of Texas. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE Navy. 
Earl L. Bailey to be an assistunt paymaster in the Navy. 
POSTMASTERS, 

COLORADO, 
W. S. Buchanan, Salida. 

KANSAS. 
Grover T. Emmons, Bucklin. 
Josie Curtis, Englewood. 

MISSOURI. 
John P. Ray, Cassville. 
Zina A. Cleeton, Green Castle. 

OHIO. 
Henry W. Brown, Findlay. 
John S. Heeter, West Carrollton. 
TEXAS. 
W. B. Claunch, Hamilton, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

H. A. Turk, Newell. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


‘Monpay, May 7, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 
` Eternal God, our heavenly Father, we bless Thee for the beau- 
tiful world in which Thou hast placed us, with its opportunities 
to develop our minds and souls unto the perfect man. But if 
there are obstacles in the way to be overcome, they do but 
strengthen us for the larger life. To-day we are facing a world- 
wide struggle for supremacy ;‘on the one side is liberty, om the 
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other Is limitation; on the one side freedom of thought and 
action, on the other subjection to the will of others. Shall it be 
popular government or monarchical domination, right or might? 
God speed the right and throttle the wrong; that men may live 
and grow all that is purest and best in them; and thus dwell 
together in peace, joy, and happiness; each for all and all for 
each. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

- The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MORRISON, MINN. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. 

The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1006) -authorizing the county of Morrison, 
Minn., to construct a bridge, across the Mississippi River in 
said county. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ’ 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, it has been 
the understanding with the committees, as I take it, that they 
were not to report bills except such as were necessary for the 
purpose of prosecuting the war or closely related to that particu- 
lar subject. I have noticed not only these bills on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar, but other bills reported from different 
committees and placed on the calendar. I do not know what 
the emergency connected with these. bills may be, but it seems 
to ine that if it is to be the policy to report all kinds of bills 
then the membership of the House and the members of the com- 
mittee who have many bills referred to them ought to know it. 
I feel that it is a duty to object to these bills unless there is 
some particular urgent reason why they should be considered: 
I a-k the gentleman from ‘Georgia what the emergency is in con- 
nection with this bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Illinois has called my 
attention to the fact that several bridge bills had found their 
way to the calendar. I explained to the House and I explained 
to him that the author of ench of these bills assured iue that the 
bill was an actual emergency ; that during the war some regiment 
might have to march across the bridge, and they were in a hurry 
to get it built. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think that is a sufficient reason. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not wish to do violence to the under- 
standing. I am opposed to reporting anything except necessar 
war measures. I think we ought to adjourn and go home as 
soon ns we have arranged to whip Germany. I do not wish to 
violate any understanding, but this was precipitated on the 
House without any intention of mine. I did not place the bills 
on the calendar or expect them to be called. If it is not the 
wish of the House to consider these bills, it will receive the 
unanimous sanction of the committee, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, there is a great 
deal of pressure being brought to bear on every committee tu 
report bills. If one committee keeps faith, all ought to keep 
faith. I notice that there are eight bills reported from the 
gentleman’s committee. We have hed several bills which are 
said to be very important referred to the Indian Committee, but 
we have not called our committee for the reason that the Demo- 
cratic caucus passed a resolution instructing us to report no 
bills out, except in pursuance of the war plans of the President. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will state that every bill reported cut 
from our committee, except the little bridge bills, are adminis- 
tration measures that were presented to the committee as war 
measures. : 

Mr. MANN. And some have been pending for a year. 

Mr. ADAMSON. They probably were apprehending war anil 
believed in preparedness. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, 
to object. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

-Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I will reserve my objection. 

Mr. MANN. Bridge bills are of a different character from 
almost every other bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I was trying to say that. 

Mr. MANN. We could leave to the War Department abso- 
lutely the control over bridge bills, and under ordinary cases, 
where some one wants to construct a bridge over a navigable 
stream, they have proceeded to a point where they are ready to 
do it before they find out that they have to have an act of Con- 
gress. We have passed bridge bills as a matter of course with- 
out. controversy where there was nothing unusual involved in 
them. Here is a county that wants to build a bridge. It does 
not come within the class of general legislation that applies to 
anything else, I do not think there ought to be any objection. 
In previous Congresses at special sessions, where nothing else 


Mr. Speaker, I shall be obliged 
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was done except to consider revenue measures, we still passed 
bridge bills by unanimous consent, and in some cases the com- 
mittees had not been appointed at all. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will withhold his objec- 
tion, I would like to say that I have no bridge bill inyself. 
Other gentlemen have these bills. As the gentleman from Illi- 
nois remarked, Members say there is an emergency in the 
locality of these bridges and it is important to them. At pre- 
vious extra sessions, when nothing else practically was done, 
these little bridge bills were passed by the House. I would like 
to accommodate these gentlemen if the House is willing to do 
it. Every one we have reported has been with the under- 
standing that they would not be called up if it was in violation 
of the wishes of the House. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I understood that the caucus 
decided that bills were not to be reported at ali, and there was 
no understanding that they were to be reported and not to be 
called up. If it is to be the policy of the House to report bills and 
not call them up in the House, we ought to know it right now. 

Mr. MANN. The result of the caucus action has been that 
several gentlemen on the Democratic side of the House have 
been asking me if I would object, or if anybody in the House 
would object, to passing some bills by unanimous consent with- 
out having them reported by the committees, 

Mr, FOSTER. They probably will not get a chance at that. 

Mr. MANN. I am not anxious for the session to continue 
any longer than n $ 

Mr: ADAMSON. While we have not reported a single bridge 
bill without the statement that it was for an emergency. I 
would like to have it decided by the House if they do not wish 
to consider these bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FERRIS. Reserving the right to object, I notice that 
there are 10 bills on the Union Calendar, 8 on the House Calen- 
dar, 1 on the Private Calendar, and 4 on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. Now, everybody in this House very well understands 
what unanimous consent means and what running the gantlet 
of unanimous consent means. I do not think the calendar 
ought to be cluttered up with any bills while this agreement 
is on and while this war business is on, and for the present I 
object to bridge bills or any other bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FERRIS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma objects, and 
the bill is stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care anything about this, but if gentle- 
men on that side of the House are going to attempt to deter- 
mine in the caucus what shall come up I shall object to every- 
thing by unanimous consent. Proceed with your caucus action. 
There will be no more unanimous consents. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma objects, and 
the Clerk will call the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT BEMIDJI, MINN. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 1007) authorizing the city of Bemidji, Minn., to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near that 
place. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FERRIS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma objects, and 
the bill is stricken from the calendar. 

CAR SERVICE IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 328) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce, as amended, in respect to car service, and for other 
Dp * 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma objects, and 
the bill is stricken from the calendar. The Chair is informed 
that that is the last bill on the calendar. 


STEAM YACHT “ OWERA.” 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the objections 
that have been made, on the Private Calendar there is a bill 
(S. 1845) to authorize PETER Gorter GERRY to enter into a con- 
tract with the Secretary of the Navy, in behalf of the United 
States for the use of the steam yacht Owera, which bill has been 
reported by the Naval Committee. I desire to ask unanimous 
eonsent for its consideration. It is to allow Senator GERRY to 
present to the Government the use of his yacht for war purposes. 
There is a statute which prohibits a Member of Congress from 
entering into any agreement or contract with the Government, 


and this is to waive that and to allow him to turn over to the 
Government, without compensation, the use of his boat. 5 

The SPEAKER. A special order was made Saturday to con- 
sider Senate joint resolution 42. 

Mr, PADGETT. This would not take a minute, if the gentle- 
man from Missouri would yield to me. o 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I do not know anything 
that would not take more than a minute. It would be hazard- 
ing much to say that it would not take more than a minute. 
Senate joint resolution 42 was made the special order to-day 
by unanimous consent, and while I am in favor of the bill pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Tennessee, that is simply a bill 
permitting a private citizen to turn over his yacht for the use of 
the Government, whereas Senate joint resolution 42 is a resolu- 
tion authorizing the President to take over the German ships 
interned in American waters—a matter of infinitely more im- 
portance. 

Mr. PADGETT, Mr, Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
that if anyone makes an inquiry I shall withdraw my request. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that I desire to make on inquiry suggested 
by the letter from the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. MANN. That has not been passed upon by the Demo- 
cratic caucus, and I think F should have to object in view of 
what has taken place, and to all other requests for unani- 
mous consent. 

INTERNED GERMAN SHIPS. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I call up for consideration 
Senate joint resolution 42. authorizing the President to take 
over for the United States the possession and title of any vessel 
within its jurisdiction, which at the time of coming therein 
was owned in whole or in part by any corporation, citizen, or 
subject of any nation with which the United States may he at 
war, or was under register of any such nation, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I uggest that the gentleman has 
to move to go into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of Senate joint resolu- 
tion 42, and pending that motion I would like to have some 
agreement about the time of general debate. I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to an hour, to be confined 
to the subject matter of the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, personally with two or three other 
gentlemen who have spoken to me, I desire two hours and a 
half. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
for considerable time on this side. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker. I think we had better let general 
debate run along temporarily for a while. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of Senate joint resolution 42, with Mr. Boorer in the chair. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the resolution be dispensed with. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to that. We 
do not know yet what the Senate resolution is. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I have requests 


corporation; citizen, or 
States may be at war 


ent. 
as competent evidence in p 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Wess} introduced House joint. resolution 
62, which was referred to the Committee on the Merchant 
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Marine and Fisheries and was reported back to the House on 
the Ist day of May. As reported to the House, the text of House 
joint resolution 62 is the same as the text of Senate joint reso- 
lution 42 as it passed the Senate. Mr. Polk, at the first hearing 
before the House committee, was present and made a statement, 
and Mr. Woolsey, representing the Department of State, and 
Attorney General Gregory were before the House Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries at the second hearing. 
After hearing the statements made by these gentlemen, the com- 
mittee agreed to strike out all of the subject matter of House 
joint resolution 62 and substitute, by way of amendment, the 
provisions in Senate joint resolution 42 as it passed the Senate. 
House joint resolution 62 as amended comes to the House with 
the unanimous approval of the committee. There are two propo- 
sitions contained in the resolution. 

First 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to take over to 
the United States the immediate possession and title of any vessel 
within the jurisdiction thereof, including the Canal Zone and all Ter- 
ritories and insular possessions of the United States except the Ameri- 
can Virgin Islands, which at the time of coming into such jurisdiction 
was owned in whole or in pe by any corporation, citizen, or subject 
of any nation with which the United States may be at war when such 
vessel shall be taken, or was ayia the flag or was under register of any 
such nation or any political subdivision or municipality thereof; and 
through the United States Shipping Board, or any department or agency 
of the Government, to operate, lease, charter, and equip such vessel in 
any service of the United States or in any commerce, foreign or coast- 
wise, 


The second proposition is this: 


That the Secretary of the Hea be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to appoint, subject to the approval of the President, a board 
of survey, whose duty it shall be to ascertain the actual value of the 
vessel, its equipment, appurtenances, and all property contained therein 
at the time of its taking, and to make a written report of their findings 
to the Secretary of the Navy, who shall preserve such report with the 
records of his department. These findings shall be considered as com- 
petent evidence in all proceedings on any claim for compensation, 

This resolution is intended to give the President authority to 
take over the immediate possession and title of the German 
refugee ships. ‘These ships sought refuge in the harbors of the 
United States and of our insular possessions following the out- 
break of the war in Europe, and are now within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would prefer to make a short state- 
ment first. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then after the gentleman gets through, 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Between 600,000 and 700,000 tons of these 
ships, many of them very fine passenger ships and others freight 
ships, are in our harbors, They sought refuge in our harbors at 
the beginning of the war in Europe, and they were still in our 
harbors at the time we became parties to the war against Ger- 
many. They did not dare leave our ports for fear of capture by 
British and French cruisers hovering along our coasts. Many 
ships were more or less damaged by their officers and crews fol- 
lowing our declaration of armed neutrality, presumably by 
order of the Imperial German Government. A survey of the 
vessels has been made, and repairs are proceeding with a view 
to their use in service of the United States at the earliest 
practical mioment. They are now in the possession of the col- 
lectors of the ports in the several ports where they are now 
docked under orders issued by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

It has been said that the President might have taken over pos- 
session of these vessels, seized them, confiscated them on behalf 
of the United States without action by Congress. I question 
whether it would have been proper for him to do so. I think 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States sustain 
the contrary view and that Congress should authorize that to 
be done. 

That we have the right to take over the title to these vessels, 
to seize them, to confiscate them, I think is beyond question. It 
is not my purpose to discuss this matter at length, but I will 
call attention to the case of Brown against United States, 
Eighth Cranch, page 121, and particularly to the statement by 
Chief Justice Marshall as regards the right of the Government 
to seize or confiscate enemy ships: 

Respecting the power of the Government no doubt is entertained. 
That war gives to the sovereign full right to take the persons and con- 
fiscate the property of the enemy wherever found is conceded. The 
mitigations of this rigid rule, which the humane and wise policy of 
modern times has introduced into practice, will more or less affect 
the exercise of this right, but can not impair the right itself. That 
remains undiminished, and when the sovereign authority shall choose 
to bring it into operation, the judicial department must give effect 


to its will. But until that will shall be expressed, no power of con- 
demnation can exist in the court. 


This is a case involving the title to a cargo of logs in which 


it was sought to condemn them, and the decision refers to that 


particular case. 


Now, as to the right of the President as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy to exercise the war powers bestowed on 
him under the Constitution of the United States to take over 
these ships without the authority conferred by this joint reso- 
lution, I will call attention to this further statement in the 
same decision, page 125—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly give us the cita- 
tion and report? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. it is Brown against The United States, 
Eighth Cranch, page 125: 


If we look to the Constitution itself, we find this general reasoning 
much strengthened by the words of that instrument. hat the declara- 
tion of war has only the effect of piados the two nations in a state 
of hostility, of producing a state of war, of giving those rights which 
war confers ; but not of operating by its own force any of those results, 
such as a transfer of property, which are usually produced by ulterior 
measures of government, is fairly deducible from the enumeration of 
powers which accompanies that of declaring war. “Congress shall 

ave power to declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 

make rules concerning captures on land and water.” It would be 
restraining this clause within narrower limits than the words them- 
selves import to say that the power to make rules concerning captures 
on land and water is to be confined to captures which are ultra- 
territorial. If it extends to rules respecting enemy property found 
within the territory, then we perceive an express grant to Congress of 
the power in question, as an independent substantive power, not 
included in that of declaring war, 


And again, quoting from the same decision: 


The acts of Congress furnish many instances of an opinion that the 
declaration of war does not, of itself, authorize proceedings against 
the persons or property of the enemy found at the time within the 
territory. -War gives an equal right over persons and property ; and 
if its declaration is not considered as prescribing a law respecting the 

erson of an enemy found in our country, neither does it prescribe a 
aw for his property. The act concerning allen enemies which confers 
on the President very great discretionary powers respecting their 
persons, affords a 1 implication that he did not possess those 
powers by virtue of the declaration of war. 


Of course, we have solemnly declared that a condition of war 
exists between the United States and Germany. 
Chief Justice Marshall further says: 


The “act for the safe keeping and accommodation of prisoners of 
war,” Is of the same character. The act 8 trade with the 
enemy contains this clause: And be it further enacted, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to give, at 
any time within six months after the passage of this act, passports for 
the safe transportation of any ship or other property belonging to 
British subjects, and which is now within the limits of the United 
States.“ This phraseology of this law shows that the property of a 
British subject was not considered by the legislature as being vested 
in the United States by the declaration of war; and the authority 
which the act confers oa the President is manifestly considered as one 
which he did not previously possess. 


This opinion of the Supreme Court in Brown against The 
United States is recognized and restated with approval by Henry 
Wheaton in Elements of International Law, fourth English 
edition, by J. B. Atlay, 1904, pages 425 and 428. 


Section 303. During the war between the United States and Great 
Britain, which commenced in 1812, it was determined by the Supreme 
Court, that the enemy’s property, found within the territory of the 
United States on the declaration of war, could not be seized and con- 
demned as prize of war without some legislutive act bed tare author- 
izing its confiscation. The court held that the law of Congress de- 
claring war was not such an act. That declaration did not, by its own 
operation, so vest the property of the enemy in the Government as to 
support 3 proceedings for its seizure and confiscation. It vested 
only a right to confiscate, the assertion of which depended on the will 
of the sovereign power. z 

Section 304. 

* * + * * * 


The acts of Congress furnished many instances of an opinion that 


"| the declaration of war does not of itself authorize proceedings against 


the persons or property of the enemy found at the time within the 


territory. 
* * * * s 


* . 

The act prohibiting trade with the enemy contained this clause: 
“That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to give, at ary time within six months after the passage of this 
act, passports for the safe transportation of any 1 or other property 
belonging to British subjects, and which is now within the limits of the 
United States.” (2 Stat., 780, sec. 6.) 

In the light of these authorities the proposition that the 
declaration of war does not of itself vest the property of the 
enemy in the Government is entirely free from doubt. It is 
clear that it is necessary to pass this joint resolution in order 
to confer this power on the President of the United States to 
take over to the United States the possession and title of the 
vessels covered thereby. 

Mr. FESS. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I should ask 
him a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will yield. 

Mr. FESS. ‘These ships are not owned by the German Gov- 
ernment but by corporations of German citizens, as I under- 
stand it? 5 

Mr. ALEXANDER. They belong in the most part to the 
Hamburg-American Steamship Co., which is a German corpo- 
ration, and to the North German Lloyd Steamship Co., which is 
a German corporation, one I think of Hamburg and the other 
of Bremen, 
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Mr. FESS. As I understand it, there would be a difference 
if these ships were German property rather than the property 
of German citizens? ' 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is, if they belonged to the Govern- 
ment; yes. I think seven of the ships that took refuge in our 
ports were of that character; that is, were German navai 
auxiliaries. They have already been seized and taken over. by 
the Government, as I am informed, without awaiting the action 
of the Congress, — 

Mr. FESS. I want to ask the chairman this question: Can 
we assume that the destruction of the machinery in the ships 
was by order of the German Government? ; 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, I do net know whether we will 
be warranted in that assumption or not, nor de I know low 
many ships were injured in that way. The effort to injure or 
destroy them may have been inspired by a determination on 
the part of their officers and crews not to let the ships fall into 
our hands in condition. for use against their country. I under- 
stand generally—and my information is not very full and accu- 
rate, as I got it in an informal way—that some of these ships 
were not injured at all, except by the damage und depreciation 
by lying in the harbor and by becoming foul. 

Mr. FESS. I think it is very clear in international law that 
if there was an attempt by the authority of the German Govern- 
ment to destroy the ships there would be no question of the 
President's right to take them over immediately without an act 
of Congress. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I would be inclined to that view. 

Now, the question has been raised as to whether or not we 
will violate any of our treaties with Germany in taking over 
these ships. It is a very serious question whether or not the 
treaties of 1785, 1799, and 1828, or any of the provisions of thuse 
treaties, are in force. Most of the provisions of those treaties 
relate to the duty of one nation to the other if one is involved in 
war, not with the other, but with some other nation. 

Mr. FESS. That is right. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And I have read all the provisions of 
those treaties, and I would say that they have been violated 
in letter and in spirit by the German Government during the 
progress of this war, and the Imperial German Government 
could not consistently insist that the provisions of those treaties 
are now in force, as they have repeatedly violated them. But 
assuming that they, are in full force and effect, whieh I might 
concede for the purpose of this argument, there is only one 
provision in those treaties that even remotely might be re- 
garded as having a bearing upon this question, and that is 
article 23 of the treaty of 1799, which reads: 

If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed to 
remain nine months to collect their debts and settle their affairs and 
may depart freely, carrying off all their effects without molestation or 
hindrance. And all women and children, scholars of every faculty, 
cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, un 
armed and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in 
general all others whose occupations are for the common subsistence 
and benefit of mankind shall be allowed to continue their ctive 
employments ard shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall their 
houses or goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields wasted 
by the armed force of the enemy into whose porer by the events of 
war they may happen to fall; but if anything is mf et 0 taken 
from them for the use of such armed force the same shall paid for at 
a reasonable price. 

That is the only provision of the treaty between Germany 
and ourselves that might even remotely refer to the status of 
enemies residing in the United States, and would not apply, in 
my opinion, to enemy property, such as the vessels in contro- 
yersy, belonging to the enemy citizens resident in Germany. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will yield. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman has stated that the Ger- 
man Imperial Government has violated, both in letter and in 
spirit, some of the sections of the treaties we have with the 
Imperia] German Government. Now, to the end that the Mem- 
bers of the House and the country may have that information, 
will the gentleman cite one or more instances showing such 
violation? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, if the gentleman will read the 
provisions of the treaties I think the information will occur 
to him at once. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. But if the gentleman will pardon me, I 
am not seeking for my own information. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The treaties were drawn on broad and 
humane lines, as you will see by reading them. It is my pur- 
pose to incorporate those provisions relating to Germany's duty 
toward us as a neutral as part of my remarks. 

Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would like to finish my statement in 
reference to these treaties, if the gentleman will pardon me, 


Now, when Mr. Polk was before the committee he was asked 
which treaty, if any, applied to the facts in this case. In other 
words, if to take over these ships as proposed by this joint 
resolution it would violate any of the provisions of our treaties 
with Germany. I will read part of the letter which the Secre- 
tary of State wrote to the President on that subject, as follows: 

It may be argued that the 
violated by requisitioning the ——— . A. N 
tion of those treaties bearing on this point is article 23 of the treaty 
of 1799, 3 in case of war “the merchants of either country then 
residing in the other shall be allowed to remain nine months to collect 
their debts and settle their affairs and may depart freely, carrying off 
all their effects, without molestation or hindrance.” As most of the 
German vessels are owned by nonresident German corporations, with 
only operating agents here, only two or three vessels lying in our 
insular ports being possibly owned by Germans residing there, it would 
seem that this stipulation of the treaty would as a practical matter 
have little application to vessels in the United States ports. 

Now I will answer the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER, I was just going to say that certainly there 
is very high authority in international law for the proposition 
that when there is a declaration of war as between two govern- 
ments that have an existing treaty the declaration of war itself 
is an abrogation of the treaty. Certainly in this case, if there 
were treaty provisions existing of the nature and character re- 
ferred to here, it could not take away from this country the 
rights which she would otherwise have under international law, 
of taking over the vessels, and, of course, being responsible for 
such obligations arising therefrom at the end of the war as 
international law would recognize, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, I would say that if we had a treaty 
with another nation making provision for the rights of our re- 
spective citizens in the event of war, and war should ensue, that 
would not abrogate the provisions of that treaty; else it would 
bh a work of supererogation to enter into these treaty stipula- 

ons. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. With reference to the statement of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Towner], would anybody claim that where 
you make a treaty which itself by language expressly provides 
that it is made mainly to be in effect in time of war, that treaty 
would be abrogated by war? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I should think not. 

Mr. MANN. That is the case with this treaty. It expressly 
says it is not to be abrogated by war, because it was made mainly 
to be in effect in time of war if war should come. 

Mr. TOWNER. I did not say that that was my contention. 
I sald there was very high authority in international law on 
the proposition. This was the proposition: That if there was a 
provision which by implication might take away from us the 
right to exercise what otherwise we would have the right to 
exercise under this international law, certainly we would not 
hesitate to exercise our general rights under general law at this 
time. 

Mr. MANN. That is an academic proposition upon which we 
would probably all agree, but it has nothing to do with this case. 

Mr. TOWNER. That may be true. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield. ö 

Mr. HICKS. Did it come to your notice, or to the notice of 
the committee, whether or not any large financial institutions 
of this country had loaned money on any of these ships? 7 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Not directly. I think it was Mr. Polk, 
counselor for the State Department, who stated before the 
committee that he had information to the effect that some 


trust company in New York had advanced about $2,000,000, 


I think, to the Hamburg-American Line to defray necessary 
expenses, including upkeep, since the vessels were interned 
in the port of New York. 

Mr. HICKS. Since they were interned? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr, HICKS. About $2,000,000? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; and perhaps this sum was secured 
by chattel mortgage or some other form of lien against these 
vessels. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman from Missouri 


yield? 
Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield. 
Mr. MANN. The press at yarious times had indicated or 


stated that some of these interned ships have been sold to 
American citizens. Does the gentleman know whether or not 
that that is the case? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not. 

Mr. MANN. The press has stated that not only some of them 
had been sold but that some of them when sold had been seized 
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by the British Government, but I suppose they are not now 
in the territorial waters of the United States: Does the gen- 
tleman believe that, if in good faith American citizens have 
purchased some of these interned ships, the Government now 
ought to seize them and take them away from those owners 
without making compensation? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think it was Mr. Polk also who made 
the statement that four or five of these vessels, as he under- 
stood, had been sold to the Atlas Co. The Atlas Co. is an 
American corporation, but I think he stated that the stock in 
the company is owned by German eitizens or subjects. 

Mr. MANN. Well, stock in the New York Central Railroad 
is owned by German citizens, too. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How? 

Mr. MANN. And stock in the United States Steel Corporation 
is also owned by German citizens. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The stock is owned in Germany, as I 
understand it, and to all intents and purposes the status of the 
vessels is not changed. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that the 
Government of the United States is now going to seize the 
stock of companies in this country owned by German citizens? 
If not, I do not see what the remark of the gentleman has to 
do with it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; the Government is not going to seize 
the stock but the vessels. This resolution applies to the status 
of these vessels that have come into our ports under the Ger- 
man flag and are within our jurisdiction, 

Now, as regards the equities and liens of these companies for 
advances, and these other questions inyolved, this resolution 
does not undertake to treat of those questions at all. 

Mr. MANN, No; but it takes the ships and title without com- 
pensation. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Tes; and we have the right to take the 
ships nnd title without compensation, too. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is a constitutional question. I do 
not agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If they have any equities, they must be 
adjusted hereafter, just like the equities. of the German owners, 
if we pursue the time-honored policy of our Government on the 
conelusion of the war, or later. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; later“ is well said. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We could compensate the 8 
American and the North German Lloyd Steamship 
for these ships: if we pursue our policy in the future as in the 


past we will compensate these owners for these vessels, but at. 


this time, early in the war, and with conditions changing from 
day to day, the equities shifting, it will be time enough, in the 
view of the Senate and in the view of the administration and 
in the view of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 


Fisheries, to adjust these equities after peace has been declared, |. 


„because in the meantime we*will no doubt have property de- 
stroyed ; we will have counter claims against Germany; and it 
will be time enough to do so then, 

Mr. MANN. What I want to get at is the question of fact, 
whether it is the intention under this bill to seize possession 
and title without making present compensation of vessels which 
have been sold by their German owners to American citizens? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There was not a particle of evidence 
before the committee that any vessels had been sold. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether there have been any sold. 
I know that the newspapers have constantly made that state- 
ment. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Polk said he had heard that, too. 

Mr. MANN. What would Mr. Polk know about it? Who is 
Mr. Polk, by the way? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. He is counselor for the State Depart- 
ment. Well, it was none of our business to have the parties at 
interest come before our committee, and there was no evidence 
before the committee to that effect, and we did not think it was 
our business to go out and look for it. 

Mr. MANN. Why do you put a provision in the bill that per- 
mits that to be done? Why not except such a case? Unless the 
gentleman intends deliberately to seize vessels now belonging to 
American citizens, acquired in goed faith, why not have the bill 
so state? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There was not a particle of evidence be- 
fore the committee that they belonged to American citizens: or 
that they had been purchased by them. 

Mr. MANN. I do not suppose there was much evidence at 
all before the committee. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Hence there was no reason to put any 
such thing in the bill. Mr. Sickel, American agent of the 
Hamburg-American Line, called on me and wanted to know 
what provision would be made to pay the Hamburg-American 


Co. for these vessels. He never stated that anybody had pur- 
pime any of these ships: 
Mr. MANN. Probably he had not sold any of them. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. He did not state that any American 


citizen was the owner of any of these ships. He should know. 

Mr. MANN. He was not the only pebble on the beach. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. These are Hamburg-American ships that 
the newspapers are talking about. 

Mr. MANN. I think not. That is not my recollection of it. 
However, will the gentleman allow me to ask him another 
question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Why is the exception made in the case of the 
Danish West India Islands, or the American Virgin Islands, as 
they are now properly called? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The Attorney General made a statement 
about that, and I will ask the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Wess] to recall it, if he can. 

Mr. WEBB, F understand that our State Department had a 
special arrangement with the Danish Government—— _ 

Mr. MANN. What is the special arrangement? 

Mr. WEBB. That none of these vessels which were at the 
Virgin Islands should be confiscated or taken. 

Mr. MANN. How was that arrangement made? 

Mr. WEBB. That was not stated before the committee, but 
the substance of the statement was what E have repeated. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think we are entitled to 
pang anal it was made? It is not in the treaty, as far as I 
can 2 

Mr. WEBB. That was the statement before the committee 
of which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] is 
chairman—that when: those islands were taken over an exemp- 
tion was made as to these ships that were in the harbor. There 
are very few of them—only two or three small ships. The mat- 


ter involved, so far as these ships are concerned, amounts to 


very little. 


Mr. MANN. Another case of acting without knowledge or 


information. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I just want to say in this connection 
that the lists of German ships in American waters does not 
include any in the Danish West Indies. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield first to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenzoor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. With reference to possible American owner- 
ship of these ships, I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
it is not true that if these vessels are still of enemy register, 
still flying the German flag, American ownership can not in the 
least affect our right to take them over. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think that is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. As I understand from the gentleman's state- 


ment, these ships were seized by the United States, and have 


been in the possession of the United States from that time to 
the present, and if there was any contract made with some 
third party, I want to ask the gentleman, did pessession follow 
that contract? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It did not. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me that if it was a mere contract, 
and if possession did not follow, it could not constitute a sale 
as against the rights of the United States. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think the gentleman is correct. In 
the first place these vessels were taken over by the collector of 
the port under the orders of the Treasury Department, and 
have been in the possession of the Gevernment ever since the 
declaration of war. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Since what time? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Since the declaration of war. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Since our declaration of war a few weeks. 


ago? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But previous to that they were simply here 
as guests. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Simply for their own protection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They were not seized or taken possession 
of at all? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. They were simply interned, or made 
our ports places of refuge. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. In the line of the last suggestion of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] ; -that is, as to the excep- 


tion in regard to the American Virgin Islands, that exception 
is in conformity with the terms of an agreement, as I under- 
stand it, with the Government formerly owning the Virgin 
Islands, and that agreement was made when they transferred 
those islands to our Government? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That was the explanation made by the 
Attorney General. 
Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not know as to that. 
will show for itself about that. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman from Mis- 
souri yield to me? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
for a question. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I simply want to ask the 
gentleman, as bearing upon the treaty provisions relating to 
these ships which are said to be at the American Virgin Islands, 
would it not be possible before action is taken upon this bill to 
get from the Attorney General a statement in writing, so as to 
clear up all question in that behalf? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. This bill does not affect the vessels in 
those islands, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. They are excepted, and the 
question has been asked why they are excepted, and the gen- 
tleman has made a statement in relation to it and has turned 
also to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] for an 
answer to the inquiry; and I was simply asking whether it 
might not be possible before the debate is concluded to have a 
statement from the Attorney General setting forth the reasons 
why the committee takes the action it does. Otherwise we shall 
not know what the information of the Attorney General is. 

Mr. WEBB. My recollection is that the agreement between 
the United States and Denmark in taking over the Virgin 
Islands provided that all ships that were then in the harbor 
should remain the property and in the possession of the then 
owners. ‘That is why this exception is put in, This was agreed 
upon by our State Department and the Danish Government. 

Mr. MANN. Where is that in the treaty? 

Mr. WEBB. That was the statement of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who said that that was the agreement between the two 
Governments, 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman has never undertaken to look 
at the treaty? 

Mr. WEBB. I think there are but three vessels, and I do 
not think they are worth very much. 

Mr. MANN. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman states that 
this was not a treaty provision, as I understand? 

Mr. WEBB. It was the understanding when the islands 
were turned over to the United States. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But it was not incorporated 
in the treaty? 

Mr. WEBB. Not that I know of. It was so stated by the 
State Department, that that was the understanding. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It is an agreement separate 
from the treaty, and the gentleman does not know whether that 
was in writing or not. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know; but I understand that it was 
agreed by letter between the two Governments, and without 
such agreement the deal or sale might have been blocked by 
Germany and Denmark greatly embarrassed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
fact that the list of German vessels is given in the report; the 
vessels in the Danish West India Islands were not in our pos- 
session, and I would think the status of the vessels in those 
islands would be fixed in our treaty with Denmark. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. I desire to ask the gentleman, in view of the 
statements made by my colleague from Illinois, if it is not a 
fact that from the beginning of the war, and a good many months 
thereafter, Great Britain refused to sanction the sale of any of 
these vessels belonging to Germany and Austria, and later on 
Germany forbade its subjects to transfer or sell any of the 
vessels belonging to her citizens, and consequently none of them 
could have been sold? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I can not state what the fact is about 
that. 

Mr. MANN. We can not sell anything without the permission 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. SABATH. Great Britain would not have recognized the 
sale, and for that reason there was no one to buy and no one to 
sell, because later the German Government refused to sanction 
the sale of any of the vessels. 


Was that agreement outside of the treaty? 
The treaty 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. All that is quite apart from the issue 
here. We are at war with Germany and these are German ships 
in American ports. We have a right to seize them and confiscate 
them if we wish to do so. The equities as between us and private 
owners can be left to be adjusted hereafter, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is my understanding. and I want to know 
if my view is confirmed by the gentleman from Missouri, who is 
better informed than I am—with reference to German vessels 
in the Virgin Islands, and the question that has arisen out of 
that—is it not true that they sought refuge in the Virgin Islands 
while those islands were a part of the sovereignty of the King 
of Denmark, and we assumed morally an obligation that they 
had protected these people who came there under the custom 
of nations, and that that moral obligation passed to us when 
the islands were sold? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I understand that to be true, and I under- 
stand that to be the view of the department which prompted the 
exception in this resolution. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. An international courtesy to recognize the 
yatta ta which rested on the islands at the time we took them 
over 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; if they were not covered by treaty. 
2 are only two or three vessels of small value, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have seen it stated in the paper that there 
were two or three vessels. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. That is my understanding. Mr. Chair- 
man, how much time have I consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has occupied 19 minutes. 

Mr. ROBBINS, Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What is the probable liability of the United 
States for these ships so seized? 3 

Mr. ALEXANDER. None at all. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If we answer later in damages, what is the 
liability? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. None at all. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Then the gentleman thinks we never will 
be called upon to pay for these ships? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If we do it will not be a legal liability, 
but on account of the policy of the Government in the past to 
recognize claims of private parties. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The gentleman stated that a part of these 
ships were owned by corporations organized by Germans in 
the United States. i 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; I stated just the contrary; they 
are owned by German corporations incorporated in Germany. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. McKENZIE], a while ago, called my attention to my 
statement that the German Imperial Government had violated , 
both the letter and spirit of our treaties with Germany and 
asked me to cite instances. 

I assume that he did not mean to assert that my statement is 
not accurate, or fully supported by the events occurring since 
August, 1914, when the war in Europe began. 

It is beyond controversy that vessels under the American 
flag have been sunk and their cargoes lost, and, what is of infi- 
nitely greater concern, the lives of hundreds of Americans have 
been taken in the ruthless submarine warfare carried on by the 
Kaiser’s Government indiscriminately against the merchant 
vessels of belligerents and neutrals alike. I need not enter into 
particulars; they are known—well known to all. 

A casual reading of the provisions of our treaties of 1785, 
1799, and 1828 with Prussia, and the terms and obligations of 
which the Imperial German Government had recognized and 
was bound to observe and keep, will bear out and confirm in the 
broadest and fullest sense the accuracy of my statement. 

That the Congress and the country may have their attention 
called to the provisions of the treaties to which I refer, I will 
incorporate them in my remarks. They are as follows: 

ARTICLES IN TREATIES BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND GERMANY 
RELATING TO WAR AND NEUTRALITY, 
TREATY OF 1785 WITH PRUSSIA. 


(The articles quoted from these treaties were revived by Article XII of 
the treaty of 1828.) 

ARTICLE XII. If one of the contracting parties should be engaged in 
war with any other 4 the free intercourse and commerce of the 
subjects or citizens of the party remaining neutral with the belligerent 

wers shall not be interrupted. On the contrary, in that case, as in 
Pal peace, the vessels of the neutral pany may navigate freely to and 

e rties, free vessels 

shall be adjudged free 
to the neutral party, 
> other; and the same 


from the ports and on the coasts of the belligerent 
making free goods, insomuch that all thin 
which shall be on board any vessel belongin 


although such things belong to an enemy of t 
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Treedom shall be extended to persons who shall be on board a free 
wessel although t should be enemies of the other party, unless they 
be soldiers ‘in a service of such enemy. 


TREATY OF 1799 WITH PRUSSIA, 


(The articles quoted from these treaties were revived by Article XII of 
. the treaty of 1828.) 

rties 
ificul- 
‘merchandise 
of eve 


ARTICLE XIII. And in the same case of one of the contracting 
being engaged in war with any other power, to prevent all the 
ties and misunderstandings that usually arise respec 
of contraband, such as arms, ammunition, and military 
kind, no such articles carried in the vessels or by the subjects or citi- 
zens of either pari to the enemies of the other shall be deemed contra- 
band so as to induce confiscation or condemnation:and a less of prop- 
erty to individuals. Nevertheless it shall be lawful to stop such ves- 
sels and articles and to detain them for such length of as the 
captors may think necessary to prevent the inconvenience or damage 
that might ensue from their N $ „ however, a reasonab! 
compensation for the loss such arrest shall occasion to the proprietors : 
and it shall further be allowed to use in the service of the captors the 
whole or any part of the 5 so detained, paying the owners 
the full value of the same, to ascertained by the current price at 
the place of tts destination. But in the case of a vessel 
stopped for articles of contraband, if the master of the vessel stopped 
will deliver out the goods supposed to be of contraband nature, he 
shall be admitted to do it, and the vessel shall not in that case be 
carried into any port nor further detained, but shall be allowed to 
proceed on her voyage. 

All cannons, mortars, firearms, pistols, bombs, grenades, bullets, balls, 
muskets, flints, matches, powder, saltpeter, sulphur, cuirasses, pikes, 
swords, belts, cartouch boxes, saddles and bridles, beyond the quantity 
necessary for ‘the use of the ship or beyond that which every man serv- 
ing on board the vessel, or passenger, ought to have, and, in general, 
whatever is comprised under the denomination of arms and military 
5 of what description soever, shall be deemed objects of contra- 


ARTICLE XIV. To insure to the vessels of the two contra rties 
the advantage of readily and certainly known in time of -war, it 
is agreed that they shall be provided with the sea letters and docu- 
ments hereafter specified : 

s passport, expressing the name, the property, and the burthen of 
the vessel, as also the name and dwelling of the master, which pass- 
port shall be made out in good and due form, be renewed as 
often as the vessel shall return into port, and shall be exhibited when- 
soever required, as well in the open sea as in port. But if the vessel 
be under convoy of one or-more vessels of war belonging to the neutra! 
party, the simple declaration of the officer commanding the convoy that 


the said v belongs to the party of which he is shall be considered 
as establishing the fact and shall relieve both parties from the trouble 
of further examination. 
2. A charter party; that is to say, the contract for the 
2 of the whole vessel, or the bills of lading given for the cargo in 
etail, 


8. The list of the ship’s company, containing an indication by name 
and in detail.of the persons composing the crew of the vessel. These 
documents shall always be authenticated according to the forms estab- 
lished at the place from which the vessel shall have sailed. 

As their production ought to be exacted only when one of the con- 
tracting es shall be at war, and as their exhibition ought to have 
no other object than to prove the neutrality of the vessel, its cargo, and 
company, they shall not be deemed absolutely necessary on board such 
vessels belonging to the neutral party as shall have sailed from its porta 
before or within three months after the Government shall have been in- 
formed of the state of war in which the belligerent party shall be en- 
gaged. In the interval, in default of these specific documents, the neu- 
trality of the vessel may be established by such other evidence as the 
tribunals authorized to Judge of the case may deem sufficient. 

ART. XV. And to prevent entirely all disorder and violence in such 
cases it is stipulated that, when the vessels of the neutral party, muma 
without eonvoy, shall be met by any vessels of war, public or private, o 
the other party, such vessel of war shall not more than two or 
three men their boat on board the said neutral vessel to examine her 
passports and documents. And all persons bel to any vessel of 
war, public or private, who shall molest cr insult in any manner what- 
ever the people, vessels, or effects of the other party shall be responsible 
in their persons and property for damages and interest, sufficient security 
for which shall be given by all commanders of private armed vessels 
before they are commissioned. 

Art. XVI. In times cf war, or in cases of urgent necessity, when 
either of the contracting parties shall be obliged to lay a general em- 
bargo, either in all its ports or in certain particular places, the vessels 
of the other ve shall be subject to this measure, upon the same foot- 
ing as those of the most favored nations, but without having the right 
to claim the exemption in their favor stipulated in the sixteenth article 
of the former treaty of 1785. But, on the other hand, the proprietors of 
the vessels which shall have been detained, whether for some military 
expedition or for what other use scever, shall obtain from the Govern- 
ment that shall have employed them an equitable indemnity, as well 
for the freight as for the loss occasioned by the delay. And furthermore, 
in all-cases of seizure, detention, or arrest, for debts contracted or of- 
fenses committed by any citizen or subject of the one party within 
the jurisdiction of the other, the same shall be made and prosecuted 
by order and authority of law only, and according to the regular course 
of proceedings usual in such cases. 


Mr. Chairman, attention has been called to the fact that the 
joint resolution under consideration does not make any provi- 
sion for payment for the vessels, the possession and title of which 
the President is authorized to take over to the United States. 
The failure of the committee to do so was not the result of over- 
sight. In section 2 of the joint resolution we do make provision 
for the survey and valuation of the vessels. The rights of the 
owners and all intervening equities are left for the considera- 
tion of the Congress at some future time. 

The ruthless destruction of our merchant shipping and the 
Joss of American lives by the German submarines still goes on 
and will, no doubt, continue until the end of the war. We have 


just claims against the German Imperial Government for sinking 
our vessels and the loss of American lives in disregard of our 


treaty rights and in disregard of our well-established rights 
under international laws. More than 100 lives of American 
citizens were lost when the Lusitania was sunk by a German sub- 
marine in utter disregard of every principle of international law, 
and in my opinion it will be time enough when the present deplor- 
able conflict shall have ended, and in the consideration and 
adjustment of the equities between our Government and the 
German Imperial Government, and between our citizens and the 
citizens and subjects of the German Imperial Government to 
adjust all the claims growing out of the war. 

I would not entertain the thought for one moment that we 
will depart ‘from time-honored and enlightened righteous policy 
that has marked our intercourse with other nations, and their 
citizens and subjects. And in this connection, as it illustrates 
what I have in mind, it may be well to call attention to The 
Hague Convention of 1907, and the reasons assigned by the 
delegates of the United States for not signing it: 

THE HAGUE CONVENTION VI (1907) RELATING TO THE RIGHTS OF ENEMY 


-MERCHANT SHIPS AT THE OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES AND REPORT OF 
THE DELEGATES OF THE UNITED STATES GIVING THE REASONS FÓR 


Nor SIGNING IT, 
(Signed Oct. 18, 1807.) 


Nore.—The United States 2 did not sign this convention. 
The reasons for this are given in appended report. 


His Majesty the German Emperor, King of Prussia [ete.]: 
Anxious to ensure the security of international commerce against the 
pot poeta of war, and wishing, in accordance with modern practice, to 
protect as far as possible operations undertaken in good faith and in 
process of being carried out before the outbreak of hostilities, have re- 
solved to conclude a convention to this effect, and have appointed the 
following persons as their plenipotentiaries : 

{Here follow the names of Bygone el 

Who, after haying deposited ‘their full powers, found in good and 
due foim, have agreed upon the following provisions: 


ARTICLE 1. 


When a merchant ship belonging to one of the beliigerent powers is 

at the commencement of hostilities in an enemy port, it is desirable 

that it should be allowed to po ge freely, either immediately or after 

a reasonable number of days grace, and to proceed, after being fur- 

TN 2 a pass, direct to its port of destination or any other port 
cated, 

The same rule should apply in the case of a ship which has left its 
last port of arture before the commencement of the war and en- 
tered a port belonging to the enemy while still ignorant that hostil- 
ities had broken out. 

ARTICLES 2. 

A merchant ship unable, owing to circumstances of force majeure, to 
leave the enemy port within the penon contemplated in the above 
article or which was not allowed- to leave, can not confiscated. 

‘The belligerent ma 57 detaln it. without poner of compensation, 
but subject to the — 11 on of restoring it after the war or requisition 
it on payment of compensation. 

ARTICLE 3. 
(For reservations of Germany and Russia, see below.) 

Enemy merchant ships which left their last port of departure before 
the commencement of the war and are encoun on the high seas 
while still ignorant of the outbreak of hostilities can not be coullscated. 
‘They are only liable to detention on the understanding that they shall 
be restored after the war without compensation, or to be requisitioned, 
or even destroyed, on payment of compensation, but in such cases pro- 
vision must be made for the safety of the persons on board as well 
as the security of the ship's papera. 

Afte- touching at a yort in their own country or at a neutral port, 
these ships are subject to the laws and customs of maritime war. 

ARTICLE 4. 


Enemy cargo on board the vessels referred to in articles 1 and 2 is 
iikewise liable to be detained and restored after the termination of 
the war without payment of compensation, or to be requisitioned on 

yment of compensation, with or without the cen 

he same rule applies in the case of cargo on board the vessels re- 
See in article 3. (For reservations of Germany and Russia, see 
ow. 
ARTICLE 5. 

The present convention does not affect merchant ships whose build 

shows that they are intended for conversion into warships. 
ARTICLE 6. 

The provisions of the present convention do not appl 
tween contracting powers, and then only if all the 
parties to the convention. 

Extract FROM REPORT OF THE DELEGATES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

(60th Cong., Ist sess. S. Doc. No. 444, pp. 38-40.) 


VI.— CONVENTION REGARDING THE ENEMY’S SHIPS OF COMMERCE AT THE 
$ BEGINNING OF HOSTILITIES. 


The uninterrupted practice of belligerent powers since the outbreak 
of the Crimean War has been to allow enemy merchant vessels in their 
‘ports at the outbreak of hostilities to depart on their return voyages. 

he same privilege has been accorded to enemy merchant vessels which 
sailed before the outbreak of hostilities to enter and depart from a bel- 
ligerent port without molestation on the homeward voyage. It was 
therefore thé view of the American delegation that the privilege had 
acquired such international force as to place it in the category of obli- 
rg Such, indeed, was the view of a eyr 8 590 of the conference ; 

ut as the delegation of Great Britain adhered to the opinion Wat such 
free entry and departure was a matter of grace or favor, and not one 
of strict right, the articles regard it asa delay by way of favor and refer 
to the practice as désirable: 

In support of the American view, the case of the Buena Ventura is 
in point. This case was decided in 1899, and in his opinion Justice 
Peckham says: 

“It being plain that merchant vessels of the enemy 8 on inno- 
ccnt commercial enterprises at the time or just prior to the time when 
hostilities between the two countries broke out would, in accords uce 


except be- 
igerents are 
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with the later practice of civilized nations, be the ‘subject of liberal 


treatment by the Executive, it is necessary when his proclamation has. 


been issued which lays down rules for treatment of merchant vessels 
to put upon the words used therein the most liberal and extensive inter- 
retation of which they are capable; and where there are two or more 
terpretations which possibly might be put upon the lan the one 
that will be most favorable to the belligerent party, in whose favor the 
proclamation is issued, ought to be adopted. 

“This is the doctrine of the English courts, as exemplified in The 
Phenia (Spink's Prize Cases, 1, 5) and The Argo (as p. 52). It is the 
doctrine which this court believes to be proper and correct. The Buena 
Ventura” (175 U. S., 388). r 

At the first reading, the convention seems to confer a privilege upon 
enemy ships at the outbreak of war. Free en and departure are pro- 
vided for, ships are not to be molested on their return voyages, and a 
general immunity from capture is granted to vessels from their last 
port of departure, whether hostile or neutral. But all these immunities 
are conditioned upon ignorance of the existence of hostilities ot the part 
of the ship. This condition forms no part of the existing practice, and 
it was the opinion of the sarge tion that it substantially neutralized the 
apparent benefits of the treaty ans pute merchant shipping in a much 
less favorable situation than is accorded to it by the international prac- 
tice of the last 50 years. 

An enemy merchant vessel 8 a hostile port which is noti- 
fied by an armed cruiser, or which obtains the information under cir- 
cumstances calculated to charge it with knowledge of the fact that hos- 
tillties exist, forfeits the immunities conferred by the ty and becomes 
eo instante, liable to capture. As the freight trade of the world is 
carried on in steamers which habitually carry only enough coal to reach 
their destination, the operation of the ty is to render them instantly 
liable to capture, the alternative being to continue to the hostile destina- 
tion and surrender. 

The convention operates powerfully in favor of a State having a pre- 
dominant naval force and of numerous ports throughout the 
world, so situated that a merchant vessel carrying its flag may take 
refuge in such ports on being notified that hostilities exist. All other 
powers would be placed in a position of great disadvantage, and their 
ated marine would suffer incalculable injury as the result of its 
adoption. 

e effects upon the practice of marine insurance are also important. 
The ordinary contract does not cover a war risk. The operation of a 
war risk is simply because its conditions and incidents are fully known. 
But a policy calculated to cover the contingency of capture, the risk 
of depending upon the chance or pean of notification would in- 
troduce an element of uncertainty into marine risks which, in view of 
the interests at stake, should not be encouraged. 

The convention also presents an undesirable alternative in the treat- 
ment of enemy merchant ships, in that it provides that in certain cases 
they may be seized “subject to restoration after the war without in- 
demnity ” or to “immediate requisition with indemnity.” As merchant- 
marine commerce is carried on it is obvious that the condition of the 
cargo which is detained in indifferent or inefficient custodianship dur- 
ing the ordinary duration of war would approach confiscation. It 
would also be substantially impossible to make such a risk the subject 
of a practicable contract of insurance. 

The foregoing convention was not signed by the delegation, and its 
acceptance as a conventional obligation is not recommended. 


Mr. Chairman, as the questions involved are of the greatest 
interest at this time I beg to call attention to extracts from 
international-law authorities as regards the status of enemy 
merchant ships in port at outbreak of war. 

I- would not be understood, however, as taking the position 
that these principles may be applied to the German and Aus- 
trian ships which have taken refuge in our ports since the out- 
break of the war in Europe. Their status is somewhat peculiar. 

At the time they came into our ports we were a neutral nation. 
They sought our ports for protection from the British and 
French fleets. So far as we are concerned, the German and 
Austrian merchant vessels were free to depart and, for that 
matter, return at will, but they did not dare do so, for fear of 
capture by the British and French fleets. 

They might have departed immediately following our declara- 
tion that a state of war existed between our Nation and Ger- 
many, but did not undertake to do so, and no doubt for the 
reasons stated, and for the added reason that immediately 
upon our declaration in February last that we would pursue a 
policy of armed neutrality, many of these vessels were disabled 
to the extent that they were no longer in a seaworthy condition. 

In determining the status of these ships and the rights of the 
German corporations understood to be their owners to claim 
compensation for them, if taken over by our Government, it may 
be important to inquire whether or not the attempted destruc- 
tion and damage done to these vessels by their officers and crews 
was by order of the German Imperial Government, but these 
are questions for future consideration. 


ENEMY MERCHANT VESSELS IN PORT AT OUTBREAK OF WAR—EXTRACTS 
FROM INTERNATIONAL-LAW AUTHORITIES. 


(See also Moore’s Digest of International Law, vol. 7, pp. 453-456, 459 ; 
Scott, James Brown, The Hague peace conference of 1899 and 1907, 
vol. 1, pp. 556-568.) 


1. THE STATUS OF ENEMY MERCHANT SHIPS AT OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES, 


(For the proceedings in the conference on this subject, see La Deuxième 
Conférence Internationale de la Paix, 1907. vol. 3, PR 825-830, 852- 
864, $84-886, 917-919, 936-957, 1030-1038, 1150-1155; vol. 1, 235- 
236, 250-255 (Report of M. Henri Fromageot).) 

When no distinction was made in theory and practice between the 
status of private pro y of the enemy upon land and upon sea, it 
necessarily followed that such property was liable to seizure and con- 
fiscation wherever. found. If upen land, it would naturally fall prey 
to an invading army and be appropriated to.a public use or claim 
the booty of the commander or camp follower. If the private prope: 
of the enemy were within the jurisdiction or control of the other - 


ligerent, it could easily be confiscated by actual seizure or legislative 
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m land is, within certain 
resent discussion, exempt from cap- 
t is eq y true that private property of the 
enemy upon the high seas is subject to capture, and the determination 
of the situation of the property determines at once its liability to or 
its exemption from capture. An enemy merchant ship is therefore liable 
to capture if found within the zone of naval operations, unless cial 
rules and regulations exempt it from the treatment recognized and per- 
mitted by international law. The situation of the merchant vessel would 
seem in theory to be unimportant, because the right of capture is recog- 
nized, but, as a matter of fact, custom, which is the very life of the 
law, treats differently Property situated in an enemy port at the out- 
break of hostilities an rivate property of the enemy upon the nigh 
seas. Therefore it is advisable in discussing the 8 subject to 
consider, first, the status of enemy merchant vessels found in port upon 
the breaking out of hostilities, and, second, to discuss the status of 
8 merchant vessels found upon the high seas upon the breaking out 

If an enemy merchant vesse! moored to the wharf or found within the 
territorial waters of the other belligerent were re; ed not only avithin 
the jurisdiction of the belligerent but as thorough! y subject to his juris- 
diction as other private property of the enemy found upon the land, 
there could be in theory no rational distinction between the property and 
the treatment to be accorded to it. Merchant ships of the enemy are 
not, however, assimilated to private property upon land, but the tendency 
of custom is to give to them greater rights and privileges than other 
property found elsewhere upon the outbreak of hostilities. In former 
times enemy merchant vessels found in the harbor or within the ter- 
ritorial waters were subject to capture, and when hostilities seemed 
imminent an embargo was placed upon such property, so that departure 
would be illegal and would subject it to seizure or confiscation. The 
result would that upon the outbreak of war the property would be 
seized and passed before a court as sy haere rize. The older law is 
briefly stated in the case of Lindo v. Rodney (1781 Douglas, 615), in 
which Lord Mansfield said: 

“Ships not knowing of hostilities come in by mistake; upon the decia- 
ration of war or hostilities, all the ships of the enemy are detaſend in 
our ports, to be confiscated as the property of the enemy, if no recipro- 
cal agreement is made.” 

The policy and reasoning by which it was sought to support seizure 
and confiscation are set forth in the case of the Boedes Lust (1803, 5 
C.; Robinson, 245), tried and condemned before the great Lord Stowell, 
when Sir William Scott. A Dutch ship on a voyage from Demerara 
to Batavia, embargoed at the Cape of Good Hope by a British squadron 
before the actual declaration of war against Holland in 1803, was 
en ee as enemy’s property. In passing judgment Lord 

owell said : 

“This was the state of the first seizure. It was at first equivocal: 
and if the matter in dispute had terminated in reconciliation, the seizure 
would have been converted into a mere civil embargo. That would have 
been the retroactive effect of that course of circumstances. On the 
contrary, if the transactions end in hostility, the retroactive effect is 
directly the other way. It impressed the ‘hostile character upon the 
ongea seizure. It is declared to be no embargo; it is no longer an 
equivocal act, subject to two interpretations; there is a declaration of 
the animus, by which it was done, that it was done hostili animo, and 
is to be considered as an hostile measure ab initio. The property taken 
is liable to be used as the property of persons, trespassers ab initio, 
and guilty of injuries, which they have refused to redeem by any amica- 
ble alteration of their measures, This is the necessary course, if no 
3 compact intervenes tor the restitution of such property taken 

fore a formal declaration of hostilities. No such convention is set 
up on either side, and the State, by directing 1 against this 
property for condemnation, has s 7 — a contrary intention. Ac- 
cordingly the general mass of Dute! roperty has been condemned on 
this retroactive effect ; and this property stands upon the same footing.” 

However artificial, illogical, or unjust we may consider the reasons 
advanced by Lord Stowell, the case of the Boedes Lust was unquestioned 
law and actual practice. As late as 1854 Dr. Lushington could 1 

“With regard to an enemy's property coming to any part of the 
Kingdom, or being found there, being seizable, I confess I am astonished 
that doubt should exist on the subject. I apprehend the law has 
this, that it is competent for any person take possesion of such 
property, unless it had any protection by license or by some declara- 
tion emanating by the authority of the Crown, and to assist the Crown 
1804.5 against it to adjudication.” (Johanna Emilie, Spinks, 14, 
ae 1 John Bassett Moore says in his monumental International 

w Digest: 

“It was formerly the practice not only to seize enemy vessels in port 
at the outbreak ot war, but also to lay an embargo upon them in expec- 
tation of war, so that if war should come they might be confiscated, A 
tule of precisely the opposite effect has been enforced in recent wars." 
(Moore, Digest of International Law, Vol. VII, sec. 1196, p. 453.) 

The innovation came from a quarter in which it was least expected, 
for on October 4, 1853, Turkey said, in its declaration of war against 


Russia : 

“The sublime porte does not consider it just that, agreeable to ancient 
usage, an embargo should be laid upon Russian merchant vessels. Ac- 
cordingly they will be warned to proceed within a period to be fixed 
hereafter to the Black Sea or to the Mediterranean, as they choose 

The Christian governments did not lag behind the followers of Ma- 
homet. The Russian Government granted full liberty to Turkish ves- 
sels in its ports to return to their destination till the 10th (22d) of 
November. On March 27, 1854, France issued the following declara- 


on: 

„ ARTICLE 1. Six weeks from the present date are granted to Russian 
shi of commerce to quit the ports of France. Those Russan ships 
which are not actually in our ports, or which may have left the ports 
of Russia previously to the declaration of war, may enter into French 
ports and remain there for the completion of their cargoes until the Sth 
of May, inclusive.” 


1917. 
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Great Britain issued a similar declaration on March 29, 1854 
ther indulgences were afterward allowed to Russian vessels which had 
sailed for glish and French ports prior to May 15, 1854, and Russia 
on tr nae allowed English and French vessels six weeks from April 
„ 


25, 1 to load their cargoes and sail from Russian rts in the 
Black Sea, the Sea of Azof, and the Baltic, and six weeks from the 
opening of navigation to leave the ports of the White Sea. (Halleck, 
International Law (8d ed., by Baker), Vol. I, 552, 553, Note.) 

We thus see that the right of capture and con tion was recog- 
nized in the Crimean War, but following the initiative of the Turkis 
Government, the great maritime States of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, while recognizing the right, limited it in such a way as to 
free from capture and confiscation enemy merchant ships found in their 
respective 8 and to give them a certain time within which to 
unload their cargo and proceed to their ports of destination. Capture 
is always a harsh measure, but it seems peculiarly harsh to capture 
and confiscate merchant vessels whose owners did not or could not 
know of the outbreak of wars, and who in no way, either directly or 
remotely, influenced .or were. concerned in the outbreak of war. An 
enemy vessel found upon the high seas or in an enemy port after such 
warning or after the various dates prescribed might be treated as 
having voluntarily assumed the risk of capture, and therefore properly 

` exposed to it. he precedent of 1854 was followed in the Prussian- 
Austrian War of 1866. For example, the Prussian ministerial declara- 
tion, June 21, 1866, provided that: 
Austrian merchant vessels which are now in Prussian ports, or 
whose masters, unaware of the breaking out of the war, may enter 
Prussian pora shall, on condition of reciprocity, bave six weeks 
reckoned from the day of their entry into por to land their cargo and 
go away with a new cargo, contraband of war excepted. the 
ration of this term they must leave port. Austrian merchant ves- 
s whose masters are aware of the breaking out of the war are not 
rmitted to enter a Prussian port.” (Moore, Inter. Law Digest, Vol. 
JII, sec. 1196. p. 454.) 

In the great war of 1870, France granted a leave of 30 days, as 
appears from the following passage from a work of authority: 

“Merchant vessels belonging to the enemy which were actually in 
the French ports, or which entered the ports in ignorance of the war, 
were alowed a delay of 30 days for leaving, and safe conducts were 
given them to return to their port of dispatch or of destination. Ves- 
sels which took in cargoes for France, or on French account, in enemies 
or neutral ports before the declaration of war, were not subject to 
capture, but were allowed to disembark their freights in the ench 
ports, and afterwards received safe-conduct to return to their ports 
of parens" (Halleck, Inter. Law (3d ed., by Baker), Vol. I, 532, 
note. 

These European precedents were followed by the United States in 
tbe Spanish-American -War of 1898. In the President's proclamation, 
dated April 25, 1898, for the government of the officers of the United 
States during the war with Spain the fourth rule read, as follows: 

“4. Spanish merchant vessels, in any ports or places within the 
United States, shall be allowed till May 21, 1898, inclusive, for load- 
ing their cargoes and departing from such ports or places; and such 
Spanish merchant vessels, if met at sea any United States ship, 
shall be permited to continue their voyage if, on examination of their 
papers, it shall erp that their cargoes were taken on board before 
the expiration of the above term: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall apply to Spanish vessels having on board any officer in 
the military or naval service of the enemy, or any coal (except such 
as may be necessary for their voyage), or any other article 5 
or 5 of war, or any dispatch of or to the Spanish Govern- 
ment.” ? 

The Spanish Government issued a royal decree, dated April 23, 1898, 
which permitted, five days from the date of publication, the departure 
of American ships from Spanish ports. It was not so liberal as the 
American proclamation, for the Spanish decree did not in terms pro- 
hibit the capture of the American merchantment after their depacture 
nor did it provide for the entrance and discharge of American ships 
sailing for Spanish ports before the war. As no captures were made 
by Spain, the exact nature and extent of the immunity were not 
tested before a prize court. The President’s proclamation, however, 
was passed upon by the courts of the United States, and the inter- 
pretation thereof was liberal. in accordance with its spirit. The leading 
case on the subject is the Buena Ventura (1899, 175 U. S., 384). 

The vessel in question was a Spanish merchant ship captured on 
the morning of April 22, 1898, some 8 or 9 miles off the Florida 
coast. At the time of capture the vessel was on a voyage from Ship 
Island, Miss., to Rotterdam, by way of Norfolk, Va., with a cargo of 
lumber. She arrived at Ship Island March 31, 1898, and sailed for 
Rotterdam April 19, with a permit, obtained in accordance with the 
laws of the United States, to call at Norfolk for supply of bunker 
coal. When captured on April 22 she made no rentbtance; hed on 
board no military or naval officer, and carried no arms or munitions 
of war. The question at issue was therefore whether the vessel 
could be brought within the hap ese of the fourth rule of the proc- 
lamation of 1898 as to “Spanish merchant vessels in any ports or 

laces within the United States.” In delivering the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Peckham observed, to quote the language 
of Prof. Moore (Digest of Inter. Law, vol. 7, sec. 1196, pp. 455-456), 
“that the vessel in question, as a merchant vessel of the enemy car- 
rying on an innocent commercial enterprise at or just prior to the time 
when hostilities began, belonged to a class which the United States 
had always desired to treat with great liberality, and which civilized 
nations had in their later practice in fact so treated. The President's 

roclamation should therefore receive ‘the most liberal and extensive 
nterpretation ’ of which it was capable, and where two or more inter- 
pretations were possible the one most favorable to the belligerent in 
favor of whom the proclamation was issued. The provision that Span- 
ish merchant vessels in 1 ports or places within the United States 
shail be allowed until May 21, 1898, inclusive, for loading their cargoes 
and departing’ might, said th» learned justice, be held to include (1) 
only vessels in port on the day when the proclamation was issued, 
namely, April 26, or (2) those in port on April 21, the day on which 
war was declared by Congress to have begun, or (3) not only those 
then in port but also any that had sailed therefrom on or hefore May 
21, whether before or after the commencement of the war or the 
issuing of the proclamation. The court adopted the last interpreta- 
tion. While the proclamation did not in so many words include ves- 
sels which had sailed from the United States before the commence- 
ment of the war, such vessels were, said Mr. Justice Peckham, clearly 
within its intention, under the liberal construction which the court 
felt bound to give it. In view of the fact, however, that at the time 
of the capture the proclamation of April 26, without which the vessel 
would have been liable to condemnation, had not been issued, restitu- 
tion was awarded without damages or costs.“ 


to 
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practice dating from the Crimean War. 


The recent Russo-Japanese War likewise followed the enlightened 
For example, thë Imperial 
apanese ordinance of February 9, 1904, provides that— 


“ARTICLE 1, 


“Russian merchant ships which nappe to be moored in any Japa- 
nese port at the time of the issue of the present rules may discharge 
or load their cargo and leave the country not later than February 16. 


“ARTICLE 2. 


“ Russian merchant ships which have left Japan in accordance with 
the foregoing article, and which are provided with a cial certificate 
from the Japanese authorities, shall not be captured if they can prove 
that they are steaming back direct to the nearest Russian port or a 
leased port or to their original destination. This measure shall, how- 
ever, not apply in case such Russian merchant ships have once touched 
at a Russian port or a leased port.” 

And the Imperial Russian order of February 14, 1904, provides that— 

“Japanese trading vessels which were in Russian ports or havens 
at the time of the declaration of the war are authorized to remain in 
such ports before putting out to sea with goods which do not constitute 
articles of contraband during the delay required in proportion to the 
cargo of the vessel, but which in any case must not exceed 48 hours 
prea — 75 time of the publication of the present declaration by the local 
authorities.” 

It is thus seen that in no less than five great wars of the last 50 
years an exemption was made in favor of enemy merchant vessels in 
port at the outbreak of hostilities, and that a longer or shorter period 
was fixed within which such vessels might safely leave their ports 
and proceed to their destination. oe the custom is modern, it 
can not be said to be Jimited to any particular quarter of the world, 
for the States generally have paces zed the exemption in their recent 
wars not only in Eurape and America but also in Asia. Such a custom, 
however recent it may be, may rightly claim to form a part of the 
law of nations. It is therefore a source of regret that the second 
peace conference refused to recognize it as a right but simply as a 
privilege, a délai de faveur, which may be accorded or refused at the 
option of the belligerent, and that the privilege was ynaccompanied 
by any recommendation of a period of time within which the privilege 
in question should be accorded. The exact wording of the first two 
articles of the convention follows: 


“ SECTION 1, 


“When a merchant ship belonging to one of the neues garg powers 
is, at the commencement of hostilities, in an enemy port, it is desirable 
that it should be allowed to depart freely, either immediately or after 
a reasonable number of days of grace, and to proceed, after being fur- 
8 og a pass, direct to its port of destination or any other port 
ndicated. 

“The same rule should apply in the case of a ship which has left 
its last port of departure before the commencement of the war and 
entered a port belonging to the enemy while still ignorant that hos- 
tilities had broken out. , 

“ SECTION 2, 


“A merchant ship unable, owing to circumstances of force majeure, 
to leave the enemy port within the period contemplated in the above 
article, or which was not allowed to leave. can not be confiscated. 

“The belligerent may only detain it, without payment or compensa- 
tion, but subject to the obligation of restoring it after the war, or 
requisition it on payment of compensation.” 

t may be said that the expression “it is desirable“ that the vessels 
should be allowed to depart freely amounts in reality to a command, 
and that the practice of the future will recognize the custom as freely 
as it has done in the past, thus * as a right what the con- 
ference modestly denominates a privilege. If such be the case the op- 
ae of Great Britain to the recognition of the right will be as 
utile in practice as it was unreasonable at the conference. — 

Passing to the second branch of the question, namely, the treatment 
accorded to enemy merchant ships which prior to the outbreak of war 
bad left port destined to any port or place of the other belligerent, 
the enlightened policy of the European States in their recent wars of 
1854, 1866, and 1870 has been stated in the extracts already quoted 
from their respective declarations. The more recent practice will be 
briefly set forth. The fifth rule of the presidential proclamation of 
April 26, 1898, provided that: 

“Any Spanish merchant vessel which, prior to April 21, 1898, shall 
have sailed from any forei port bound for any port or place in the 
United States shall be permitted to enter such port or place and to dis- 
charge her cargo, and afterwards forthwith to depart without molesta- 
tion; and any such vessel, it met at sea by any United States ship, 
shall be permitted to continue her voyage to any port not blockaded.” 

It has previously been observed that the Spanish decree did not pro- 
vide for the entrance and discharge of American ships sailing for 
Spanish ports before the war, but, as no captures were made by Spain, 
the less liberal 8 of the Spanish decree did not affect American 
commerce. Rule 5 of the American proclamation was judicially inter- 
preted in the case of the Pedro (175 U. S., 354). This vessel. sailing 
under the Spanish flag and officered and manned by Spaniards. was 
loaded in Antwerp for Cuba, and on March 18, 1898, was chartered by 
an American firm to proceed to Pensacola, Fla., or Ship Island, Miss., 
for a cargo ot lumber for Rotterdam or Antwerp. Shortly after this 
date the Pedro sailed from Antwerp with a cargo of merchandise for 
Habana and Cienfuegos. She arrived at Habana on April 17, and, 
after discharging her cargo, sailed, on the 22d, for Santiago, Cuba, 
with a small quantity of general merchandise taken at Habana. While 
pursuing the voyage from Habana to Santiago, Cuba, she was captured 
on the same day, April 22, a few miles from Habana by the United 
States blockading fleet. In delivering the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, Chief Justice Fuller held that the Pedro did not fall within 
the exemption contained in rule 5; that she lay at Habana from the 
17th of April to the 22d; that she cleared from Habana April 22, a 
day after the war began; that she had then no cargo for any port of 
the United States, but only for an enemy port, namely, Santiago and 
Cienfuegos. It could not, therefore, be said that she had left a foreign 
pr in ignorance of the “ perilous condition of affairs”; that it must 

assumed that she either knew of hostilities or had been advised that 
hostilities were imminent. She was not bringing a cargo to the United 
States for the increase of its resources and the convenience of its citi- 
zens, but she was an enemy vessel trading with an enemy port. 

The Supreme Court therefore affirmed the condemnation of the 
district court and held squarely that the contract to proceed ultimately 
to a port of the United States did not bring the vessel within the crem 
tion of the fifth rule, The decision of the Supreme Court is technically 
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correct, but it seems Mi both in its interpretation and applica- 
‘tion of the exemption meant to be conferred by the fifth rule, as was 
pointed out by Mr. Justice White in a strong dissenting -o inion, in 
which Justices Brewer, Shiras, and Peckham concurred. hile it is 
true that a statute in derogation of the common law should be strictly 
construed, this principle. clearly should not apply to an exception in 
the common law of ‘nations made in the interest of innocent enemy 
subjects engaged in innocent commerce. 

In the recent posse Japanese war an immunity of a like nature was 
extended by article 3 of the Imperial Japanese ordinance of February 9, 
1904, the exact text of which is as follows: 

“Russian steamers which may have left for a Japanese port before 
‘February 16 may enter our ports, discharge their cargoes at once, and 
leave the country. The Russian steamers coming under the above 
cataro shall be treated in accordance with article 2.” 

It Il be seen, therefore, that recent enlightened practice permits 
enemy merchant ships which have left their last port of departure 
before the commencement of the war, or within a certain fixed period, 
to continue their journey unmolested to the port or place within the 
territory of the other belligerent, to unload their cargoes, and to return 
to the home port without er of capture during the voyage. ‘The 
convention concerning the sta of enemy merchant shi unfortu- 
nately is less liberal than recent practice. Article 3 is as follows: 

“Enemy merchent bart i which left their last port of departure before 
the commencement of the war and are encountered on the high seas 
while still ignorant of the outbreak of hostilities can not be confiscated. 
They are only liable to detention on the understanding that they shail 
be restored after the war without compensation, or to be requisitioned, 
or even destroyed, ou payment of compensation, but in such case provi- 
sion must be made for the safety of the persons on board, as well as the 
security of the ship's papers. 

After touching at a port in their own country, or at a neutral port, 
these ships are subject to the laws and customs of maritime war.“ 

The seeming exemption is rather illusory, for the exemption from 
capture is based upon the fact that at the time of seizure the enem 
merchant ships were still ignorant of the outbreak of hostilities. t 
they had been informed of the existence of hostilities they wouid seem 
to be liable to capture, for the merchant vessels of to-day have discarded 
canvas for steam, and it rarely happens that a vessel is provided on the 
outbound voyage with sufficient coal for the return. It would seem, 
therefore, that the vessel is exposed to capture, because it could not 
safely continue its voyage to the belligerent port; and if it seeks to 
return to the home port, the vessel is liable to capture, with little chance 
of escape by reason of the lack of means to continue its voyage. If the 
merchant vessel is ignorant of the outbreak of hostilities it may not be 
captured, but it may be detained subject to restoration at the end of the 
war without compensation. The yalue of the vessel may be seriousiy 
depreciated in ‘case of a long war, If Dream it is unlikely that 
‘the transaction will be profitable to the o nal owner, and if des ed 
it is improbable that the compensation will at all be adequate. he 
article in estion, therefore, can not be considered an advance; it is 
a bom pot mitation of customary rights. Article 4 of the convention is 
as follows: 

Enemy cargo on board the vessels referred to in articles 1 and 2 
is likewise liable to be detained and restored after the termination of the 
war without ago of 5 or to be requisitioned on payment 
of compensation with or without the ship.“ 

The same rule applies in the case of cargo on board the vessels re- 
ferred to in article.. 

The provisions depending upon articles 1 and 3, already quoted, would 
seem to require no special explanation or comment. 

The convention as a whole was a compromise between those who be- 
lieved in the existence of a right and those who r to recognize 
the legal validity of the eustom which has grown up in recent years. As 
in most compromises, the result is unsatisfactory. The convention can 
not be called progressive. for it questions a custom which seems generally 
established, and its adoption would seem to sanction Jess Uberal, and 
enlightened practice. The United States delegation, therefore, refused 
to sign the convention, and its acceptance has not been recommended by 
the Department of State. 

(United States Naval War College. International law topics. Docu- 
ments on neutrality and war, with notes. 1915. Pp. 16-19.) 


ENEMY VESSELS AT OUTBREAK OF WAR—DAYS OF GRACE, 


Interference before war: The diplomatic correspondence between Great 
Britain and Germany seems to show that there was some interference 
with shipping even before war was declared, though the reason given 
was “ that mines were being laid and other precautions being taken.” 

Review ot regulations : The British orders in council of August 4, 1914, 
referring to VI Hague Convention, 1907, showed a disposition to estab- 
lish with Germany by reciprocal agreement 10 days of grace.“ The 
correspondence seems to indicate a willingness on the part of both 
belligerents to adopt this period, but through a misunderstanding’ this 
was not adopted. 

With Austria-Hungary, however, a satisfactory agreement was made 
by grent Britain, and 10 days were allowed from the declaration of 
hostilities, . 

Great Britain, considering that Turkey was not a party to The Hague 
convention relative to the status of enemy merchant vessels at the out- 
break of war, did not extend to Turkish vessels the advantages of the 

order in council of August 4, 1914. 

The same position was assumed by Great Britain in regard to Bulgaria. 

The declaration of war between Germany and France, August 3, 
1914, contained a pro 1 for a reciprocal agreement in regard to days 
of grace. These two States allowed a seven days’ period of grace. 

France and Austria reached a similar reciprocal agreement. 

Italy decrved the estration of enemy merchant vessels unless 
apparently intended for conversion into vessels of war. Vessels of the 
latter class were to be captured and placed in the prize court. The 
proceeds of sale or use of vessels which had been sequestrated might be 
used to pay indemnity in case the enemy acted contrary ‘to ** the prin- 
ciples of the rights of war generally recognized and admitted.“ 

Naval War College proposal, 1906: In general, the principle of reci- 
procity has received approval since July, 1914. and the practice in many 
instances has been similar to that proposed by the United States Naval 
War College in 1906 in ‘the following words: 

“1, Each State entering upon a war shall announce à date before 
which enemy vessels bound for or within its ports at the outbreak of war 
shall under ordinary conditions be allowed to enter to discharge cargo, 
to load cargo, and to d rt without liability to capture while sailing 
directly to a permitted destination. If one belligerent State allows a 
shorter 3 than the other, the other State may, as a matter of right, 
reduce its period to correspond therewith, 


2. Each belligerent’ State may make such regulations in Tegin to 
sojourn, conduct, cargo, destination, and movements after departure of 
the innocent enemy vessels as may be deemed necessary to protect its 
military interests. i ; Weir 

“3. A private vessel suitable for warlike use, belonging to one belliger- 
ent and bound for or within the port of the other bel igerent at the out- 
break of war. is Hable to be d unless the Government of the ves- 
sel’s flag makes a eae te agreement that it shall not be put to any 
warlike use, in which case it may be accorded the same treatment as 
innocent enemy vessels.” 

‘Nors.—Here follows the text of orders in-council proclamations and 
deerees in Great Britain, France, and Italy relating to days of grace 
for enemy ships (pp. 19-32). 


The following authorities on international law review and dis- 
cuss the same questions in a comprehensive manner and are in 
accord as regards the principles involved: 

Oppenheim, L. International Law, vol. 11, War and Neutral- 
ity, 2d ed., 1912, pp. 140-148. 

Westlake, John. International Law, part 11, War, 2d ed., 1913, 
pp. 42-44, 


Rapisardi-Mirabelli, Andrea. La guerre italo-turque et le 


droit des gens. (In Revue de Droit International, t. 15 (1913), 
No. 5. pp. 577-579.) 

Mount, Russel T. Prize cases in the English courts arising 
out of the present war. (In Columbia Law Review, Apr., 1915, 
pp. 818-323.) : 

Lawrence, T. J. International Problems and Hague Confer- 
ences, 1908, pp. 110-112. 


THE AMERICAN POLICY. 


The President stated on February 8 that this Government 
“ will scrupulously respect all private rights of its own citizens 
and the subjects of foreign states.” 

On April 2 he stated that we should “observe with proud 
punctilio the principles. of right and fair play we profess to be 
fighting for.” 

This doctrine had its origin in the fundamental opinions of 
Chief Justice Marshall. ‘Writing of the power to confiscate 
enemy property, he said: 

The mitigations of this rigid rule which the humane ani wise policy 
of modern times has introduced into practice will more or less affect 
the exercise of this right, but can not Tapai the right itself. 

‘Referring to an English judge whose opinions uphold the con- 
fiscation of privately owned ships of the enemy, he said: 


It is impossible to consider them attentively, without percelying that 
his mind leans strongly in favor of captors. 

In a great maritime country, ing on its navy for its glory and 
safety, the national bias is perhaps so entirely in this direction that the 
udge, without being conscious of the fact, must feel its infiuence. 
dowever this may be it is a fact of which I.am fully convinced, and 
on this account it appears to me to be the more proper to investigate 
ringed the principies on which his decisions. have been made, and not 
to extend them where such extension may produce injustice. 


This humane doctrine has been expressly extended by our 
courts to ships. - 

In the case of Wagner v. The Juanita (28 Federal Cases, 1331), 
the court, reafħirming the principle stated by Chief Justice 


‘Marshall, writes: 


In respect to the vessel herself, now in the port of New Orleans, I 
consider the reasoning of the court equally strong against the claim of 
the libellant: she ts to all intents and ooh ters property as much infra- 
territorial, within the limits of the United States, as the cargo placed 
in store a few hundred yards from the shore where she is moored, and 
she can with no more reason be said to be beyond the territoria: limits 
2 ae United States than the river upon whose waters she is now 

oa ting. 


The sixth convention of The Hague Peace Conference of 1907 
provides as follows: 


ArT. 2. A merchant ship unable, owing to circumstances of force 
majeure, to leave the enemy port within the period contemplated in the 
above article, or which was not allowed to leave. can not be confis- 
cated. ‘The belligerent may only detain it, without 23 of com- 
pensation, but subject to the obligation of restoring it after the war, 
or requisition it on payment of compensation, 


While the United States did not ratify this convention, the 
reason for its refusal is thus stated by Oppenheim (Interna- 
tional Law, 2d ed., p. 141, note 1): 

The United States of America refused to sign the convention be- 


cause she considers its stipulations retrogressive, as they are less 
liberal than the practice which has prevailed since 1854 


On February 8, 1917, a statement was issued by the State 
Department, with the authority of the President, as follows: 


The Government of the United States will in no circumstances take 
Advantage of a state of war to take possession of property to which 
international understandings and the recognized law of the land give 
it no just claim or title. It will scrupulously respect all private 
rights alike of its own citizens and the subjects of foreign States. 


In his address to Congress delivered on April 2, the President 
said: 

Just because we fight without rancor and without selfish object, 
seeking nothing for ourselves but what we wish to share with all free 
peoples, we shall. I feel confident, conduct our. operations as belliger- 
ents without ssion and ourselves observe with proud punctilio the 
principles of right and of fair: playtwe profess to be fighi for. 
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It should be evident to all mankind that our Government in 
the conduct of the present war will be governed by those broad 
principles of humanity and justice that have given luster to 
our flag. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, it is now nearly 
three years since Germany declared war on France and Russia 
and invaded Belgium. That invasion horrified the world and 
made Prussian militarism the synonym of unspeakable cruelty 
everywhere, I say Prussian militarism, because by the adjust- 
ment of suffrage in Germany Prussia controls Parliament, and 
a few rich men control Prussia. 

In the history of this war the amazing, cynical, openly 
avowed doctrine of the Prussian military system that might 
makes right has finally forced itself upon the reluctant realiza- 
tion of mankind. 

That doctrine, as elaborated by German historians, philoso- 
phers, ethical writers, and military writers involved, first, the 
assumption that Germany is the most highly civilized power 
on earth; second, that it is the duty of Germany to impose her 
scheme of civilization upon Europe and ultimately upon the 
world; and, third, that what Germany believes to be politically 
right is right. 

It follows, therefore, as explained by German writers, that, 
first, military weakness is a sin; second, that a nation makes its 
own morality and should disregard every law except that which 
is for its own advantage; third, that it is immoral if a State does 
not extend its power if such extension is required by its expand- 
ing population; fourth, that a nation should never allow itself 
to be bound by its treaty obligations when they are not to its 
advantage; fifth, that war is not only a biological law, but a 
moral obligation; and, sixth, that the Kaiser rules by divine 
right and is above the moral obligations of other men. He him- 
self declares, “ We Hohenzollerns take our crown from God 
alone and to God alone we are responsible.” 

In simple words, his doctrine means, if you need more room, 
kill your neighbor. 

If you have signed a contract which hampers you, disregard 
it as a scrap of paper. 

At the outset of this war the Emperor addressed his army in 
these words: 

Remember that the German people are the chosen of God. 

On me as German Emperor, the Spirit of God has descended. I am 
His weapon, His sword, His vice regent. 

_ Woe to the disobedient; death to cowards and unbellevers. 

No such profane, colossal megalomania has ever had such an 
instrument with which to work its will as the German military 
power, to which the whole development of the State has been 
made tributary. 

In the execution of the Prussian military policy four facts 
stand out which have influenced the judgment and the sympathy 
of the world. 

And the first fact that stands out is Germany’s violation of 
iar geen neutrality, notwithstanding her agreement to up- 

old it. , 

If any man is disposed to deny this violation of Belgium’s 
neutrality let him read the speech of the German chancellor in 
the Reichstag August 4, 1914, in which he said: 

Our Richi have occup:ed Luxemburg and perhaps are already on 
Belgium soil. Gentlemen, that is contrary to the dictates of inter- 
national law. 7 

* * * Necessity knows no law. We were compelled to override 
the just protests of the Luxemburg and Belgian Governments, 

Germany commenced her war, then, as a confessed breaker of 
the law of nations, and she has continued it as a barbarian 
among nations. 7 

The second fact that stands out in the execution of the Prus- 
sian military policy by the self-proclaimed vicegerent of God 
on earth is the commission by his army, drawn from “the 
chosen of God,” of crimes in Belgium which it would be a 
slander of brutes to call brutal. 

This self-proclaimed weapon, sword, and vicegerent of God 
on earth. by his army, invaded a peaceful, neutral nation and 
deliberately entered upon a policy of “ frightfulness” which 
spared neither age, womanhood, nor childhood; which ravished, 
mutilated, and bayoneted women and girls; which compelled 
the living to dig the graves of their murdered dead; which 
burned its helpless victims alive in the flames of their burning 
homes. 

If any man is disposed to deny this, let him read the note- 
books of the captured German soldiers. 

The third fact that stands out in the execution of the Prus- 
sian military policy by the self-proclaimed weapon, sword, and 
vicegerent of God on earth is the separation of families und 
the making of little children homeless and fatherless in the 
bitter cold of winter by the deportation of thousands of Bel- 
gians into slavery. 


If any man is disposed to deny this, let him read the official 
report of Brand Whitlock, American minister to Belgium, in 
which he describes the circumstances of this horror as “so 
cruel that German soldiers are said to have wept in its execu- 
tion, and so monstrous that German officers were said to be 
ashamed.” 

Gentlemen, eternity is not long enough for the expiation of 
these crimes. Nothing can drown the cries of fatherless, home- 
less little children or wipe away the blood and tears of out- 
raged Belgium. [Applause.] 

The fourth fact that stands out in the execution of the Prus- 
sian military policy by the self-prochaimed weapon, sword, and 
vicegerent of God on earth is the deliberate murder of American 
men, women, and children at sea without warning, without 
mercy, and without compunction. 

We were slow to wrath. We did not want war. We did not 
threaten war even after the Lusitania was sunk and 187 Ameri- 
can men, women, and children were drowned in the sea. 

Seven times Germany promised to observe the rights of 
American neutrals and seven times she broke her promises, but 
when at last she openly proclaimed her purpose to go on killing 
our people, we declared war. 

But some people have said we ought to declare war on Eng- 
land also, because England mined the North Sea and proclaimed 
a “military area” there. 

And she did, but she did not kill our people. On the con- 
trary, she notified the world of lanes of safety across the sea. 

Both Germany and England mined the North Sea, and Ger- 
many not only mined the North Sea but she mined the ports 
of England and the trade routes of the open sea with intent to 
kill without notice and without discrimination. 

But we did not propose to go to war on account of m es. 

Some people have said we ought to, declare war on England 
because she tried to blockade the ports of Germany and halted 
our commerce with neutral ports on the ground that it was of 
ultimate enemy destination. 

And she did; but she did not sink our ships or kill our people, 
and we did not propose to go to war on account of an attempted 
blockade or on account of ships and cargoes, 

But Germany not only sunk our ships and sunk their cargoes 
but she killed our people, and she not only killed our people but 
she gave notice that she proposed to go on killing our people, 
` We were slow to wrath. Seven times Germany promised to 
stop killing American men, women, and children, but she broke 
her promises; and when at least she extended her dead line to 
surround 2,000,000 square miles of land and sea and notified 
us of her determination to go on killing our people we declared 
war. 


The whole structure of the German Government is autocratic, 


and her purpose is war and conquest. In a speech in the Reich- 
stag, April 27 last, Dr. Diedrich Hahn, of the Agrarian-Junker 
Party, said, “ Let us keep Bismarck’s policy. Germany’s future 
is a future of battle and conquest.” 

Our war is not against the German people, except as they are 
forced to war by Germany’s autocracy. 

We have never struck a blow except for liberty, and we have 
never struck our colors. -[Applause.] 

Our war is not for territory, not for conquest, not for aggres- 
sion. 

Our banner has upon it no beast or bird of prey, but its stripes 
are red with the blood of patriots, shed that its stars might 
shine together for liberty and to uplift the oppressed. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We fight under the banner of the average man, and we fight 
for the average man. [Applause.] 

As a nation organized out of a dream of human equality, 
which for 141 years we have been trying to make come true, we 
sympathize with the oppressed, and we fight their battles. 

We were slow to wrath—no American has wanted war. 

We would be glad to help the German people, not to fight 
them, but there is no help for the German people until they 
have thrown off the yoke of Prussian militarism. 

If you ask me where my sympathies are, I tell you frankly 
they are with the victims, even in her own ranks, of Germany’s 
unholy war, This tells the story: 

There was an eager gentleman, who ranted by my side, 
And much he prated of the war, and then at Jast he cried, 


When he had talked his breath away, and so at last was through: 
“And now, I prithee, tell me, friend, upon what side are you?” 
Said I. It may surprise you, but I really sympathize 

With the boyish wounded Austrian, who lost his 'egs and eyes; 

I'm siding with the Russian, who left a girlish bride; 

I'm siding with a German lad, who, shrapnel-shattered, died. 

“I'm siding with a Frenchman, who in his trench has stood 

Half frozen till they shot him, and he said that death was good; 

m with the English officer, whose little newborn son 

Will never see his face because his father’s work is done, 
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“I'm with the Belgian father, whose baby starved last week ; 

I'm with the hordes of men mowed down each time the cannons speak ; 
I'm with those pallid women who are mothers, sweethearts, w: 

Those wives whe anguish o’er their dead and "nourish unborn lives. 


“I'm with each man who's In a trench, each boy . — — Snes 
Each by omg who is starved and cold; I'm very strong for hi 


It's useless quite your argument adown my throat to cram; 
I've told you very frankly now upon whose side I am.” 


[Applause.] 

Gentlemen make a mistake who fear the votes of reeently en- 
franchised citizens of foreign birth or foreign, extraction, 

They know better than you what imperialism means, and they 
came here to escape it. 5 

They know better than you what it is to be subjeets where 
class: controls all the ayeuues upward, and they came here to 
scape it. 

They know better- than you that the Stars and Stripes mean 
democracy of opportunity and) the breath of a new life. [Ap- 
plause.] 

But votes or no votes, I know that no man here will let votes 
affect his duty to his country. 

Out of the dim, heroic past comes the muffled beat of the 
drums of 1776, drowned for a time by the hum of peace. 

Louder and louder it sounds, closer and closer it comes—and 
now it is here! 

Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffe of drums, 


A nash oi color beneath the ake 
Hats off! The Flag is passing by. 


Blue and crimson. aud white it shines 
Over the steel- geen ordered lines, 
Hats off! the colors before us fly: 
But more than toe Flag is passing by. 


den fights. and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State; 
Weary march@ and sinking ships, 

Cheers of victory on dying lips, 


Days of plenty and years of 5 
March of a strong land's swile increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law, 

Stutely honor and reverent awe. 


Sign of a nation great and strong, 

Jo ward her people from foreign wrong, 
Pride and glory and bonor, all, 

Live in the colors to stand or fall; 

Hats off! The Flag is passing by. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from: Illinois: 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield my hour to tne gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Truson]. [Applause] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
perhaps it is presumptuous in me to attempt to instruct this 
House. I do not hope to be able to do that except in some slight 
measure, and that more by way of ocular demonstration than 
by any statement that I may make to you. Since this Con- 
gress convened we have been passing bills one after another 
appropriating huge sums of money for the purpose of carrying 
on the war. Much of it has been for the purchase of arms, am- 
munition, and other war matériel. It has occurred to me that 
it would be suggestive, and possibly prove helpful, for me to 
bring before you a few of the most necessary and essential 
weapons used in warfare, and for which we are now spending, 
and shall herenfter expend, very large sums of mopey, 

Modern warfare is a contest of metals more than men. At 
the time our first militia law was passed, in 1792; it was a dif- 
ferent proposition altogether. If you will read that law, Keep- 
ing in mind the state of the arts at that time, you will see that 
the law then enacted was entirely reasonable and adequate. It 
provided for universal military service. That is what we started 
out with in this country. Each man was compelled to be enrolled 
throughout the different States, and he also had to provide hiin- 
self with arms and ammunition. Such:a provision sounds ridic- 
ulons now, but it was a simple thing to require of him in those 
days. His arms consisted principally in a firelock, a flintlock 
rifle. His ammunition factory he carried with him—a_ bullet 
mold, a bar of lead, and a powderhorn. With this equipment he 
was ready to mold his own bullets from the lead which he car- 
ried. The powder from the horn he put into the gun himself. 
It was no inconvenience or embarrassment for men to liave 
different kinds of guns. Each man being required to provide his 
own gun, there were nll kinds of guns; but the arrangement was 
not as bad as it sounds, If we had an army now going forth 


with all kinds of guns. it would be a mob; but it was different in 
those days, becnuse, as I say, each man carried his own arsenal 
and made his own ammunition from day to day. As firearms 
developed, a type of rifle was adopted and changed from time 
to time until now we have what I think is the best rifle in the 


World. Connected with another possible change is quite n 
problem.of which I Will speak: a little later. In what I have to 
say I hope that Members of the House will feel at perfect liberty 
to ask me questions at Py time, and just as many questions as 
they please. 

I do not promise to answer them all, but I shall- do my best. 
The oniy request I make in this connection is that when I take 
up one subject—for instance, the rifle—all questions be directed 
to the-rifle, and when I take up the machine gun or artillery 
ammunition that quéstions be: directed: to those things. I ask 
this so as to be allowed to present what I have to say, as far: 
as possible, in logical order, although I realize that I can not 
make: it entirely so. 

The first I shall take up, and the most important, is the rifle. 

The rifle is the arm which determines in the first place the 
size of your army, and in the next place it determines the final 
victory. In the last analysis there is only one thing that will 
finally decide a battle, and that is the shock of cold steel. 
The bayonet is the weapon that finally decides the battle: You 
can not shoot a man out of a hole with any kind of an arm: 
that lias: yet been invented that you can carry in your hand or 
on your shoulder. Therefore the bayonet is a very important: 
part of the rifle. At one time military men thought of dis- 
pensing with the bayonet: The bayonet adopted was a small 
rod. affair, not very effective, but by experience it was found 
that the larger bayonet was necessary; and so we have adopted 
the bayonet, which you see here on this board, [indicating], 
which is a decidedly dangerous weapon. 

One of the problems now confronting us, and a very impor- 
tant, one, is in regard to the kind of rifle we shall use in the 
present war. We have developed what we think is the best 
rifle in the world, namely, the Springfield service rifle—I hold 
onein my hand. I wish to assure all of you once and for all. 
that there is no danger, inasmuch as it is not only not loaded; 
but no cartridge that I have brought into the building has any 
charge in it whatever. So there is no danger. We have de- 
veloped this rifle and it is now being manufactured in two of 
our arsenals, at Springfield, Mass., our larger factory, and at 
Rock Island. We have been manufacturing that rifle, called 
the 1903 model, for a number of years. We have gradually 
accumulated the tools and fixtures in these two arsenals suffi- 
cient to manufacture a little over 200,000 a year, with a single 
shift working eight hours a day. If we should speed up to the 
limit and run both our factories 24 hours a day, with three 
shifts, we could probably ene close up to half a mil- 
lion rifles in a year. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the 8 yield right there? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

5 WINGO. What is the number that we have accumu- 
atec 

Mr. TILSON. We have accumulated 800,000 of these rifles, 

Mr. WINGO. Is that in addition to those that are in the- 
hands of the troops? 

Mr. TILSON. No. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘That includes those in the service? 

Mr. TILSON, That includes all in the hands of the troops, 
Regulars, National Gnard, and in reserve. We have, all told, 
800,000 of these and a capacity which, used to its fullest extent, 
ean turn out 500,000 in a year.. Now, you see the problem we 
are confronted with at once. If we wish to arm quickly a 
million of men, we simply can not do it with our present capacity. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it possible or practical to manufacture those 
same guns in any other plants in the United States? 

Mr. TILSON. It would be if we had the gauges, jigs, and 
other necessary tools and fixtures: These are words that I 
have used in a good many speeches: here on this floor. 

Mr. WINGO. What do you mean by gauges? 

Mr. TILSON. Gauges are special tools like these I have here, 
used to determine forms, sizes, limits, and dimensions. The 
gauges I referred to are tools specially: made to determine the 
various sizes, shapes, limits, and dimensions of the rifle. It 
requires a large number of different gauges to make this rifle.“ 
There are something like 150 different parts to it, as you will 
observe by an examination of this board containing an array of 
all the parts. 

Mr. WINGO... You mean that many different parts to the 

rifle you hold in your hand? 
Mr. 'TILSON. Yes. This part is the receiver of the rifle, 
which contains the bolt and the mechanism. To make that 
one part alone requires 120 gauges. Some of them are elabo- 
rately constructed tools and very expensive. 

Mr: POU. I have heard that in order ta properly equip an- 
army it requires four of those rifles per man. I would like to 
know of the gentleman whether or not that is correct: 

Mr. TILSON. I have heard that, too, but, in my opinion, that. 
is rather extravagant, and the experience on the western front 
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in Europe has not been to that effect. The wastage of rifles 
is considerable under any conditions, but a man soon falls in 
love with his rifle and takes great pains with it. He oils it, 
rubs it, and takes fine care of it, I think a wastage of 50 per 
cent per annum would be fair, In the Russian Army, at one 
stage of the war, I think it ran 150 per cent in a year. 

Mr, POU. At the request of some of our colleagues, I want 
to ask what is the range of that rifle? 

Mr. TILSON. It is farther than you can see to sight it accu- 
rately. It is sighted up to 2,400 yards, and it is effective that 
far if you should happen to hit somebody, but you can not see 
that far uway. There is no way except with telescope sighting, 
Some of the sharpshooters and snipers have telescopic sights 
that they put on their rifles. They manage to see a consider- 
able distance, and the rifle is effective if you can contrive some 
way of seeing. The point-blank range of the rifle is 547 yards; 
that is, if you fire it at a target 547 yards away, the path of the 
ball at any point between the muzzle of the rifle and the target 
would not be above 6 feet from the ground. In all that dis- 
tance it would kill a man standing. In 1898 my regiment was 
armed with the old Springfield rifle. In using that arm the 
muzzle elevation had to be so great and the loop in the air that 
the bullet made was so high that it was not dangerous at any 
place except near the muzzle and at the point where the bullet 
came down. The danger space was thus made very small. A 
whole brigade of men could have encamped between the mouth 
of the rifle and the target without danger. It was not in any 
sense as effective a rifle as this one. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I have heard unofficially, but 
from an employee of the works, that the Westinghouse people, 
near Philadelphia, manufactured 1,000,000 rifles for the Russian 
Government within three months after the contract had been 
awarded. Now, I do not know what kind of a rifle they manu- 
factured, but if that is true, why is it that it would take us one 
year to turn out 600,000 Springfields? 

Mr. 'TILSON. Well, in the first place, that is not true. It is 
absolutely impossible that that could be true. It can not be 
done. From information gathered from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint, I know that it can not be done. At the outset of 
the war 

Mr. CURRY of California. I will say that E do not know 
whether it is true or not, but I was so told. 

Mr. TILSON. I was going to give you some facts upon which 
I have based my statement. Representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments came to this country immediately after the outbreak 
of the war and placed contracts for rifles. They wanted rifles 
in the worst possible way. In Great Britain, for instance, they 
could not put rifles into the hands of 1 out of every 10 men 
they could enlist. They wanted rifles just as rapidly as pos- 
sible. They came to people in this country who manufactured 
rifles, large concerns, who had all the money, all the credit, and 
all the machinery that was necessary, and they placed contracts. 
What was the result? There was no concern in this country 
that could produce a single rifle inside of a year, with every 
possible facility that peace times could furnish them with— 
plenty of money, plenty of credit, plenty of skilled mechanics, 
and all the rest. In fact, it was 18 months before any consid- 
erable number of rifles on these hurry-up contracts could be 
delivered. These are facts that I know of. 

Mr. CURRY of California The Westinghouse people, you 
know, were not manufacturers of rifles, but they changed their 
plant to a rifle-manufacturing plant. It is very close to Wash- 
ington, and a telephone message from here to there might 
possibly give you the information. I understand that those 
rifles are already on the road to Russia, and that the last rifle 
was completed a month ago, and that they were loaded on the 
cars and shipped. 

Mr, TILSON. That can not be correct, as the gentleman first 
stated it in his inquiry. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Do you know that it is not 
correct, or do you just think it is not correct? 

Mr. TILSON, I have first-hand information that leads me 
to believe that it is not correct, and my information is perfectly 
reliable. The Westinghouse people are manufacturing that 
rifle [exhibiting a specimen rifle] for Russia. That is the Rus- 
sian rifle, and they are being turned out now, as I am informed, 
at the rate of 2,500 rifles a day. I was informed yesterday by a 
man who had information on the subject that the Russian people 
were very stiff in their inspection. He said they were very 
rigid in their inspection, and did not accept them very well, 
The Westinghouse people believed they could make as many as 
5,000 a day, but the Russian inspectors did not believe they 
could make over 2.500 a day. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield be- 
fore he leaves that subject of the rifles? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. ` 


Mr. LITTLE. Is it possible to explain to us what rifle is in 
uae n the foreign armies, and in what way it differs from our 
rifle 
> 1 TILSON. This is the Russian rifle that I was speak - 
ng of. 

Mr, LITTLE. Will you give us the name in each country— 
the name of the rifle in use and the difference between them 
and ours? 

Mr, TILSON. This is the three-line rifle of the same ca'iber 
as ours, although the cartridge is different. I have some of 
the Russian cartridges here. In this belt—these are Russian 
cartridges. They are of the same caliber as ours, and the 
only difference is that the head has a flange instead of a canne- 
lure. The Russian cartridge has a flange on the end of it the 
same as the British. 

Mr. LITTLE. What is the name? 

Mr. TILSON. They call it the“ three-line ” rifle. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. What is meant by “ three- 
line“? 

Mr. TILSON. It means the same as ours. We call it 30.“ 
Ours has a cipher on the end of it, point thirty —.30. 

Mr. LITTLE. How about the German rifles? 

Mr. McCORMICK,. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman goes 
from that point, may I interrupt at the point the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Lrrrve] left off? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes, 8 

Mr. McCORMICK. As to the difference between our rifle 
and the British, the Enfield rifle, will the gentleman explain 
the process of rechambering for our ammunition and the rela- 
tive output of Springfields, the American service rifle, and the 
double output of Enfields, the English service rifle? I under- 
stand it is possible to make twice as many of the Enfields as 
ours. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is modest as to that; several 
times as many. That is the problem to which I was referring 
earlier in my remarks—the big problem that is confronting this 
country. The biggest problem, so far as the use of arms and 
ammunition is concerned, is the proposition as to whether we 
shall rechamber this rifle—the Enfield—for our use or whether 
we shal] use it just as it is used by Great Britain. 

Mr. LITTLE. What is the name? 

Mr. TILSON. This is the Lee-Enfield, the British rifle. It 
is .303 caliber, slightly larger than ours. It has a flange at 
the head instead of a cannelure. It is an entirely different 
eartridge, so that the ammunition is not interchangeable. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not a fact that at the present time there 
nre practically two propositions before the country in the 
matter of the small rifle—whether or not we shall continue 
the manufacture for our purposes of the Springfield rifle or 
whether, due to the fact of the tremendous product, we are now 
able to turn out in what is known as the Lee-Enfield? Is it 
not a fact that there are just two practical propositions before 
us—whether we shall use the Springfield, or the Lee-Enfield, 
chambered to use our ammunition? 

Mr. TILSON. No; we have gone a step further. As I 
started out to tell you, we can produce at the maximum only 
half a million of our service rifles in a year. 

Mr. McCORMICK. What has been the rate of production 
since the war broke out? 

Mr. TILSON. Not over 
that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The other day, during the de- 
bate, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Naval Affairs, said that n man promi- 
nent in the Eddystone Co. said that Pennsylvania could fur- 
nish 15,000 rifles a day in the very near future. Now, what 
rifle was he speaking about? 

Mr. TILSON. The rifle that we could come the nearest to 
doing that with is the Enfield rifle that I have in my hand. If 
gentlemen will excuse me for just a moment, there is a point 
there that I ought to clear up before we leave it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. There are some questions that 
I desire to ask the gentleman. 

Mr. TILSON. Let me explain this point before we leave it, 
because it is important. 

I wish to recur to the question of my friend from New York 
[Mr. Snyper] as to the problem that is confronting us in re- 
gard to the rifle. We can not manufacture the Springfield rifle 
rapidly enough now to serve our purpose. We can not increase 
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our capacity for its manufacture sufficiently to serve our pur- 
poses because of the difficulty of procuring gauges and other 
special tools.. We have waited too long. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does the gentleman think that is good infor- 
mation to make public? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, everybody knows it except ourselves. 
[Laughter.] All our enemies know it. We need not try to keep 
it a secret now. We had better meet the situation squarely. 
We can not increase our capacity because we haye not the 
special tools and fixtures, It takes special tools and fixtures 
which must be made by skilled mechanics. They are made 
from designs and it takes a lot of time to make them. We do 
not count the money now. We would be willing to pay any 
amount of money if we had these tools, but we have not got 
them and we can not make them in time to serve our present 
purpose. If we put all the available toolmakers in the country 
to work we can not make them in time to save us in this war, 
so we must discard that plan. We had ‘a conference of the 
gauge manufacturers of the country assembled here a short 
time ago. They met over in the House Office Building and they 
were asked point blank.“ How many men can you put to making 
gauges?” One man said so many hours a week, and another 
man so many hours a week, and so on around the room until 
we got a census of all the gauge makers that would be available 
for Government work. As was told you awhile ago, it takes 
more gauges for the rifles than for anything else. It takes a 
large number—120 for that one piece alone, and about 1,400 
different ones for the whole rifle. So that it would take us at 
least a year—we had just as well face that fact—under the most 
favorable circumstances, if we should turn all the available tool- 
makers that we have in the country to making gauges for the 
large scale mass production of that one wenpon. We need these 
toolmakers for something else. We must have artillery ammu- 
nition, and we must have gauges for that. It takes 253 of these 
gauges to make the time fuse on the end of a shrapnel shell, 
and it takes 58 gauges to make the shell itself; that is, that 
many different ones. We have only about so many men in the 
country who can do that sort of thing. 

The question was, Should we turn them all over to making the 
gauges for the rifle, abandoning everything else? Many of these 
men are tied up with contracts for making gauges for Canada, 
Russia, and others of our allies. Should we take these tool- 
makers away from that necessary work and set them to making 
gauges for the rifles?’ It was decided that it was best not to 
attempt to do that. Therefore, in view of the fact that we are 
making-in this country a large number of the British rifles, the 
Enfield, with the gauges already in the hands of the manufac- 
turers all over the country, so that we can make, as somebody 
said, at least 15,000 a day, the solution of the problem has been 
made, and we are to use the Enfield. Necessity has made the 
solution for us. Instead of going on and attempting to increase 
our capacity for the manufacture of our own rifle, for the present 
we shall make the rifle that we can make, and that is the Enfield. 
The only remaining problem with reference to this matter is, 
what ammunition shall we use? It is not a very serious matter 
to change the chamber of the new rifles that we make for 
American ammunition instead of British. If we are going over 
to France to fight alongside of the British, there are a great 
many advantages in using the same ammunition, They have had 
great difficulty on the western front in having France armed 
with one rifle, using one kind of ammunition, Great Britain an- 
other, the small Portuguese division another, and the Belgians 
another. The small contingent of Russians who came over to 
the western front were armed, I believe, with the French rifle 
outright, so they were put in with the French troops and did not 
complicate the situation. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is the Enfield rifle considered the equal of 
tlie Springfield rifle, manufactured by the United States Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think it is quite as fine a rifle, if you 
are going out for target shooting, or for open fighting; but the 
shooting qualities of a rifle are not of such supreme importance 
in the present kind of warfare. The rifle is not used so much 
as a shooting iron now in trench warfare as it is in the open and 
as it formerly was. Machine guns are very largely used; and 
finally the bayonet. 

Mr. DOWELL. Why is it that we have not got a sufficient 
number of the Springfield rifles to arm the forees that we are 
going to have under the present law? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman asks in effect why we did not 


provide ourselves with sufficient capacity to manufacture them. 
If Congress had followed my advice, given freely in speeches 
here on the floor, beginning nearly two years ago, probably we 
should have had a great many more than we have now on hand, 
and would have been ready to manufacture a great many more. 
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The truth is, there was a general feeling that the needs of the 
country did not call for it, and we did not do it; but we are in 
the situation now that I have stated to the gentleman. Now 1 
will yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISSON. I wanted to ask the gentleman this question: 
We haye had this matter up in connection with the purchase of 
a great many supplies with military experts. Why is it that we 
can not use to advantage the Lewis gun? 

Mr. TILSON. ‘The gentleman will excuse me, but I would like 
to finish with the rifle before I come to the machine gun. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to finish the question 
that I asked. Has there not been appropriated by Congress a 
sufficient amount, and was not there a year ago appropriated 
enough to manufacture these rifles at the Government arsenal? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman heard me when I said we could 
not manufacture over 500,000 a year if we run night and day, 
three shifts. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman just answered that if he had 
had his way we would have had plenty of Springfield rifles. 
Is it not a fact that a year ago we appropriated more money 
for the manufacture of these rifles at the arsenals than was 
used, and, in fact, the Government did not use the money ap- 
propriated for the purpose of manufacturing Springfield rifles? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not care to go into that. I do not know 
that it is a fact as the gentleman states it. I doubt if it would 
serve any useful purpose to attempt to go into that feature of 
it. Nothing that I have said or may say is intended as a reflec- 
tion upon anyone in any department of the Government. unless 
it be a reflection on ourselves that we were not farsighted 
enough to sense the situation earlier. 

Mr. DOWELL. I wanted to know the reason why we have 
not Springfield rifles if it is the best rifle. I want to know if 
Congress has not made appropriations sufficient to manufacture 
the guns if the money had been used as Congress intended that 
it should have been used. i 

Mr. TILSON. We should not have had a sufficient number of 
rifles now even if we had appropriated money enough for them 
last year. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not a fact that there was to have been 
800,000 more rifles than now exist? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not quite follow the gentleman in his 
figures. I promised to yield to the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I only had in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, to ask the gentleman when he was discussing the differ- 
ence between the Enfield and the Springfield rifles if he would 
not indicate that there was also a considerable advantage in 
our favor in the character of the ammunition; that our .30 
cartridge was considered to be superior to the British .303, and 
that would be one of the reasons for rechambering. 

Mr TILSON. Yes; that would be one point in favor of re- 
chambering. The gentleman will understand that we can make 
the British ammunition; we have been making it in large quan- 
tities, and it is not such a difficult matter to prepare to make 
small-arms ammunition. Therefore we can afford to dismiss 
that part of the problem. We can make either British or Amer- 
‘ican ammunition. and we can produce it in large quantities. I 
hold in my handa board which shows all the different opera- 
tions from the time the sheil is stamped out of the brass untii 
it is made into the cartridge and put in the clip. There are 
something like 75 different operations. Gentlemen will notice 
that two have been removed. They have invented a tool which 
will do at one operation what formerly took three. So the manu- 
facture of the small-arms ammunition is a comparatively simple 
problem, and we can deal with it by making either form of am- 
munition that may be desired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is it anticipated to equip the 
Regular Army with the Lee-Enfield rifle?) I mean the men now 
using the Springtield—are they going to shift? 

Mr. TILSON. The whole question, if the gentleman will per- 

mit me, is this: If we are going to fight in France alongside of 
men armed with the British rifle, chambered for British ammu- 
nition, whether or not it would be wiser to use the same am- 
munition. In other words, whether we should chamber the En- 
field rifles that we make here for British ammunition or whether 
it would be better to chamber them for our own ammunition 
so that we could use not only the Enfield but also the Spring- 
field. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think we ought to have in 
mind what the condition of this country will be at the close of 
the war. What will be the effect when all the men are trained 
to use ammunition and the gun which we do not use perma- 
nently? 

Mr. TILSON. 
disappear. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I think that trouble, if there is any, would soon 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman made an inter- 
esting speech two years ago on this same subject. Did that bear 
no fruit? 

Mr. TILSON. It did, because Congress did authorize the 
procurement of gauges, special tools, and appliances for small 
arms and ammunition. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Was it because Congress failed 
to make the appropriation? 

Mr. TILSON. No: Congress made the appropriation, but 
we found that the toolmakers were tied up making them for 
somebody else, 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NORTON. Can the gentleman tell the committee the 
number of Springfield rifles that have been manufactured by the 
Government since the beginning of the war, August, 1914? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I can not tell the gentleman. We have 
increased our total number, but certainly not to the amount of 
the capacity of our arsenal. 

Mr. NORTON. About how many? 

Mr. TILSON. We certainly have not been increasing at the 
rate of 200,000 a year, and we could easily make 200,000 a year. 

Mr. NORTON. Have we increased during the last two years, 
or since August, 1914, 200,000? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not believe we have increased 200.000. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


yield? 
Mr. TILSON. Yes. 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say for the information of 


the gentleman and the House that I got the exact figures froin 
the War Department, and the entire number of rifles manu- 
factured since the war started is less than 66,000, and since I 
delivered that speech and so informed the House, I have, been 
informed by Col. Babbitt, in charge of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, that they have manufactured no new rifles at all. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Since what war started? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. In the three years since the war 
in Europe began we have manufactured less than 66,000 
Springfield rifles, although we had a capacity of making 
2,000,000 during that time. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. If it is proper to answer the question that T 
am going to ask, very well; and if the gentleman deems it is 
not proper, I hope he will not answer it. I understand that we 
have 800.000 Springfield rifles on hand? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. How many Krags have we? 

Mr. TILSON. We have 350,000 Krags, but they use different 
ammunition, and we are not prepared to manufacture them in 
large quantities. I should consider them out of the question. 
We should not attempt to manufacture any more Krags. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I know the gentleman wants to 
be accurate. He recalls that Maj. Pierce, speaking for the 
War Department, stated that the exact number of rifles on 
hand was 690,000. They have taken off 110,000 since we have 
gone into the war. 

Mr. TILSON. I use the information that I obtained from 
the Chief of Ordnance in his hearing before the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is published in the record; 
you will find it there—690,000. 

Mr. TILSON. Eight hundred thousand was what the Chief 
uf Ordnance gave to us in the committee. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They have cut off 110,000. 

Mr. TILSON. Probably there have been some wasted. If 
there are no further questions, I would like now to speak about 
the machine guns. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman leaves 
that question of the rifles I would like him to yield to me. 

Mr. TILSON. Very well. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
we have only 690,000 Springfield rifles now? 

Mr. TILSON. That is what the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. SHALLENBERGER] says his last information is. Gen. Crozier. 
Chief of the Ordnance Department, in the hearings stated that 
there were 800,000, and that is the information that I was 


BRITTEN. The gentleman also says our capacity was in 
excess of 200.000 a year? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The European war has been going on for 


almost three years. Have we not been making any guns to take | ` 


care of this emergency? 
Mr. TILSON. Sixty-six thousand, it is said. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say the capacity is 600,000 
a Fear. 

Mr. TILSON. I should say that is a large estimate. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And we have been making only 66,000? 

Mr. TILSON. I should say 500,000 at the maximum, running 
day and night. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is not the fact that we have only 700,000 
on hand in the gentleman’s opinion a disgraceful state of affairs? 

` Mr. TILSON. I do not know whether you would call it dis- 
graceful. It is unfortunate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. About what does the best Springfield rifle 
cost the Government? 

Mr. TILSON. There is a tragedy connected with that also. 
That rifle cost us fourteen or fifteen dollars, at a rough estimate, 
and now we can not produce it or purchase it for less than 
about $25. ‘Twenty-one dollars and fifty cents, or something like 
that, is the least that we can produce it for now. 

Mr. FARR. What does the Enfield cost? 

Mr. TILSON. The other is practically the same. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Does the gentleman know what the con- 
tract price for the Enfield rifle is that they have just contracted 
for? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I do not. I do not know whether that is 
information that they would care to have published. At any 
rate, I did not seek that information, but the cost of the rifle is 
something like $25. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman states that the Springfield 
rifle costs about fifteen or sixteen dollars. I would like to ask 
if that cost was based on the manufacture when they were mak- 
ing on the basis of 66,000 in two years and a half, or whether it 
is based on the calculation of 200,000 per year? 

Mr. TILSON. All I have are the figures of the Ordnance 
Department, and I do not think those figures are too high. I do 
not think that they can produce them for that now. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Upon this subject the gentleman probably 
would like to state that there are about 300,000 Krag rifles which 
the Government owns? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I referred to that a moment ago. 

Mr. McKENZIE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

My. MCKENZIE. If my colleague will simply permit an inter- 
ruption, I want to ask him a question in connection with the 
question asked by my colleague from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN], 
in which he stated that the fact that we have not manufactured 
more rifles than we have is certainly a disgraceful situation, or 
words to that effect. I desire to ask my colleague upon the com- 
mittee if Congress has not in the past two or three years ap- 
propriated the money to provide for the manufacture of a very 
large number of rifles? 

Mr. TILSON I do not believe there has been any fault on 
the part of Congress with regard to these appropriations within 
the last year. 2 

Now, I would like to proceed, if my time is going to expire 
pretty soon, as I have a number of other things to which I 
would like to refer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask at this 
point whether there will be any probability or possibility of my 
getting a little further time if I should yield further now? 
I should like to refer to some other matters here, and I dislike 
to refuse to yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman's time be extended 30 minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER.. Until he concludes his remarks. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may proceed for 15 minutes 
without interruption. [Applause.] 

Mr. FARR. I would like to ask the gentleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman “from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Connecticut be per- 
mitted to proceed for 15 minutes without interruption. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I should object 
to that. 

Mr. MANN. The time of the gentleman is not up yet. 

Mr. TILSON. My point is, gentlemen, I have some other 
things here which are very important. Very interesting ques- 
tions come up in connection with some of them, though I would 
like to yield to all if I had the time. 

Mr. MANN. We would rather have the gentleman proceed. 
Mr. TILSON. Then I will proceed, if I may. Before passing 


finally from the rifle, I would say that the question of the inter- 
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changeability of the rifle is a very important one. All parts of 
it should be interchangeable, so that if any part of the rifle is 
out of order another can be Substituted in its place. That 
means universal interchangeability, so that you can have one 
part manufactured in one factory and another part in another 
factory, and then bring them together and they would all fit. 

In the case of artillery ammunition that is not so important, 
because when it is fired from the mouth of the cannon its inter- 
changeability ceases to be a factor, Therefore it is a simpler 
matter of increasing the output of artillery ammunition than 
it is of rifles. The interchangeability of ammunition, which I 
have referred to several times, is important for this reason: 
On the western front they fight at least three divisions deep— 
one division at the front, one on the second line, and one 
further back, When the division in front has taken its turn it 
retires avd another division moves up. If all these divisions 
are not armed with the same arm it is a very troublesome 
matter when the ammunition supply at the base or in the am- 
munition trains get mixed up. It is apt to be embarrassing 
when you get a wagonload of ammunition and do not know 
whether it fits your rifle or not. Imagine the situation out on 
the firing line when your ammunition runs out. Your neighbor 
has plenty of ammunition, but you can not use it. It has been 
embarrassing between France and Great Britain, particularly 
at those parts of the line where they come together. You have 
noted the fact that France has one part of the line, Great 
Britain another, and the Belgians another. Where they join 
each other there is always a problem. If we had an army in 
France the question of the transportation of ammunition would 
become a very serious one if we had to see to it that every box 
of ammunition that left this country went straight through 
until it reached our contingent of troops on the line. If, on 
the other hand, we were using the same ammunition that Great 
Britain, for instance, is using, we could ship so many thousand 
rounds of ammunition to one point and draw so many. thousand 
rounds at another point, all fitting the rifle. It would simplify 
immensely the transportation problem. You would be able to 
take ammunition from your neighbor, you would be able to 
take ammunition from the dead and the wounded. It is really 
a very serious problem, and I do not know how it is going to be 
decided, 

Regardless of- what the situation is going to be when this 
war is over, whether it finds us with a large number of British 
rifles on our hands chambered for British ammunition, I am 
myself inclined to the opinion that it would be wiser for us to 
arm the men sent across the water with the rifle using the am, 


munition of the man whom he would have to fight alongside of. 


[Applause.] 

I have here an exhibit of a French carbine—a light gun with 
which the light cavalry is armed—picked up on the field of 
battle. The caliber of the French gun is .315. . 

Mr. LITTLE. Before the gentleman leaves the question 

SEVERAL. MEMBERS. No; go on! 

Mr. LITTLE. I am trying to get information; that is what 
I am here for. 

Mr. TILSON. This is a Mauser rifle used by Germany. It 
was picked up on the battle field in France. It was made in 
1915, since the war began. This is a Russian rifle made by the 
Westinghouse people at Springfield, Mass., of which I spoke 
awhile ago. This is an Enfield rifle made in this country, of 
which we are prepared to make a great many. ; 

Mr. FARR. How many total, if the gentleman thinks he 
should state that? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know that I could give the gentle- 
man the exact information, or that I ought to give it to him if 
I had it, because this is a vital point; but we are prepared to 
make a large number of these rifles in this country. 

Now, turning to the machine gun—and I wish to say that 
they use the same ammunition, by the way—I have here six, of 
various types. The first one on my right is the old light Hotch- 
kiss gun, so called. The French name given to it is the Benet- 
Mercier gun. It is an air-cooled gun. We have a number of 
those still in service. France has a number of them, cham- 
bered for her own ammunition, of course, and they are still in 
use and a dangerous weapon. 

We have here the Colt gun [indicating]—the Colt automatic, 
it is called. There have been a great many of these made for 
use in Russia. It is an air-cooled gun. It feeds from a belt 
running through here [indicating], 250 cartridges in a belt, the 
same as a number of the others here. It is a good rifle, but it 
has this objection, that in order to start the rifle you have to 
operate this lever first, to load it and start it, and then if the 
cartridge jams you have got to do that over again. More than 
that, you-must have all of that room where the lever plays, be- 
cause that lever goes up and down with each shot. That is one 
of its difficulties. The Marlin people have an improvement on 
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that, and this is a gun of which they have furnished a great 
many [indicating]. They claim to have furnished 15,000 of those 
to the allies during the last year. If gentlemen will notice, it 
has the same lever that I spoke of the Colt automatic having, but 
they have added a number of improvements. There is this 
window through which to see if there is a jam, and it is a very 
useful improvement. It has this string here, so that you will 
not have to reach out in front in order to start the first car- 
tridge. That is a good gun. They have used a great many of 
them in Europe and are using them to-day. i 

Of course, all of these guns are automatic in their action. 
They are what they call “ gas-operated ” guns. 

Another type of that same gun made by the Marlin people is 
a still further improvement. They obviate that long lever that 
comes down. It works by a piston through here and operates 
the gun without the long lever. That is the gun they are now 
making for the Navy—for these small boats with which they 
go out and chase submarines. 

Mr. ROWE. What is the range of that? 

Mr. TILSON. The same as the Infantry rifle. The machine 
gun should always have the same ammunition. A great many 
of them are used on aeroplanes, and as the aeroplanes have à 
different buse it is not so troublesome to use a different am- 
munition on the aeroplane guns. The Lewis gun, which is the 
farther one over there [indicating], has been used on aero- 
planes probably more than any other, possibly because they 
had more of them. This one the Marlin people are making for 
the Navy. The Navy has ordered, I think, 1,600, if I remember 
correctly, of these guns to shoot submarine periscopes with. 
It operates by gas, and feeds from a belt the same as the other. 
It fires 250 shots. All you have to do is to load one shot, pull 
the trigger, and it does not stop until the 250 have been fired. 

Mr. FARR. How rapidly can they prepare them? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know how soon they can be com- 
pleted. A good part of the gun is the same that they have 
made many of for the allies. They are prepared to make them 
on a large scale. 

This is the Vickers gun [indicating]. It is a very excellent 
gun, especially for defensive work. It is heavy. It is a water- 
cooled gun, This is a jacket [indicating], which is filled with 
water. It is cooled in that way, and this does not operate by 
the gas, but by the recoil itself direct. The others are operated 
by the gas coming down through an opening here [indicating] 
and operating the mechanism in that way. It has a very fine 
mechanism and is, in fact, a fine piece of machinery. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Which is the kind that our 
Army has been using? 

Mr. TILSON. That is a kind we have ordered a consider- 
able number of. 

Mr. DOWELL. How long do those guns last? What is the 
life of the gun? 

Mr. TILSON. The barrels do wear out rather rapidly when 
they get too hot. If you use them too long they get hot. 


‘Those are taken right out of there and a new barrel inserted. 


They carry an extra barrel along with it, and it can be put in 
yery quickly. 

The last machine gun I shall refer to is the Lewis gun. Per- 
haps there has been more talk about it than any other. It is 
fed from that magazine [indicating]. Here is one of the maga- 
zines filled with cartridges. You simply cock it once, pull the 
trigger, and it fires 47 times at the rate of 400 or 500 a minute. 
No gun can stand fire at that rate, however. It gets so hot in 
a very few minutes that it is unreliable. To fire it that fast is 
an impossibility. So it is not so important that you fire 500 
shots in a minute. If you have shot 15 or 20 holes through a 
man it does not matter whether you shoot 15 or 20 more holes 
through him or not. 

Mr. MANN. Which is the Lewis gun? 

Mr. TILSON. This one here [indicating]. It is a gas gun, 
operated by gas, and is operated by a piston that comes back 
here [indicating]. It is really a very simple machine after all. 
It operates the machinery, turns the magazine, puts in another 
cartridge, and does the same thing over again, It is air cooled, 
too, but it has this difference that the other air-cooled guns I 
have spoken of do not have. That one [indicating], as you will 
notice, has a corrugated barrel. This one, the Lewis, has an 
aluminum jacket around it. The shape of the muzzle is such 
that when the gun is fired it produces a very great suction, 
drawing air through here, so that if you put pieces of tissue 
paper in rear of the gun when you fire it you will drag it out 
here, showing the great suction of air through the gun. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Boomer). The time of the gentleman 
from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended half an hour. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent that the time of the gentleman from Connecticut 
be extended half an hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. I will try to get through before that time. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for just a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT I did not want to break in when the gentle- 
man was talking about the rifle. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT The gentleman emphasized the fact that 
` the British were using one kind of a rifle and the French were 
using another. That condition has continued during the three 
years of the war, has it not? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; very much to their regret. 

Mr. HULBERT. So that if the United States Government 
were to discard the Springfield rifle and adopt the Enfield we 
might be in this position, that if we were fighting alongside the 
British we might be able to get supplies and ammunition from 
their men, while, on the other hand, if we were fighting along- 
side the French we would be at the same disadvantage as we 
would be at if we had a different rifle? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. We are not prepared to manufacture 
the French rifle at all, and we are prepared to manufacture the 
British rifle. 

Mr. HULBERT. Have we not a reserve now of the Spring- 
field rifle suficient to equip the number of men we will be able 
to call out under the call, pursuant to this draft bill? 

Mr. TILSON. Unfortunately, no. The gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] tells us that the latest information 
is that we have 690,000. 

Mr. HULBERT. Is that the total number, or the reserve? 

Mr. TILSON. All that we have. 

Mr. HULBERT. Then in all we would discard 690,000, to- 
gether with 300,000 Krag rifles? 

Mr. TILSON. We have already discarded the 300,000 Eaa 
but we would not discard the Springfields. It would be a use- 
ful rifle to train with, and a great many rifles would have to be 
used in this country in war. We can not increase our output 
of Springfields, whereas we can make the Enfields quickly. 

Mr. HULBERT. There are some gentlemen here who are 
interested in learning where the Lewis gun is manufactured. 

Mr. TILSON. Well, the Lewis gun is manufactured in a 
number of places. It is being manufactured in large numbers 
now in Great Britain. It was being manufactured in Belgium. 
Then there is a large munufactory in this country turning out 
the Lewis gun, the Savage Arms Co., in the district of my friend 
from New York [Mr. SNYDER]. 

Mr. HULBERT. Then Lewis had to go first to Belgium and 
then to Great Britain in order to get the recognition of the 
merits of his gun? 

Mr. TILSON. Well, unfortunately we were not interested 
in machine guns at that time. When that gun was first pre- 
sented to our Government we were not interested in it as we 
are to-day, in the midst of a great war. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I have heard it stated that one of the great 
defects of this new Lee-Enfield rifle is attributable to that 
spring and the proneness of that rifle to jam. Has the gentle- 
man ever heard of that criticism made of that new Enfield? 

Mr. TILSON. I have been told that that rifle would jam, 
but most rifles do to some extent. 

Mr. HOWARD. I understood the gentleman to say that this 
was his choice of rifles. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, no. My choice is the Springfield. 

Mr. HOWARD. Then this is the next best? 

Mr. TILSON. No; it is not a case of next best. It is the 
only thing available. 

Mr. HOWARD. This is the rifle that the British are using? 

Mr. TILSON, Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. They tell me it is very susceptible of jam- 
ming. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. If a man were being shot at he would be 
apt to run before he could get that thing fixed after it jammed 
in that way. 

Mr. LITTLE. 
him a question? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. 
man yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 
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Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman let me ask 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. How many of these guns are 
of American invention and American manufacture? 

Mr. TILSON. Every one of these machine guns is manu- 
factured here. The only two guns that T have that were manu- 
factured abroad are the French carbine and the German Mauser. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Are they all of American in- 
vention? 8 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I think they are all of American inven- 
tion. 

Mr. LITTLE. How about the supply of Enfields? 

Mr. TILSON. Our capacity of manufacture is, at least, 
15,000 a day. 

Mr. LITTLE. Are there any on hand now? 

Mr. TILSON. They are turning them out every day. The 
British Army is armed with them, and undoubtedly they have 
a large supply of them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may have but a moment longer be- 
fore leaving the subject of arms entirely, I want to present 
some pistols. This is the old Colt automatic and this is the new 
one, This our service pistol, the automatic pistol. It is a good 
pistol. It holds 10 cartridges in a magazine, and has three 
magazines, so that it holds 30 shots. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. How long does it take to 
load? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, it is loaded very rapidly. That is a good 
gun, and we are manufacturing them in large quantities, but we 
can not do it fast enough to equip all the officers that we are 
now going to take into the service. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Are they more desirable than the 
others? 

Mr. TILSON. It will shoot more. You can get more metal 
out of the muzzle of that gun. 

Mr MILLER of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will say, that in the judgment 
of men who are thoroughly familiar with it, that is the best 
pistol ever made. 

Mr. TILSON. It is a good pistol. 

Mr. HELM. Which one can you reload the fastest? 

Mr. TILSON. The automatic. They are going to make some 
of that new model of Colt’s, but we are not so hard up for pis- 
tols as we are with respect to some other things. 

Now, just a few moments in regard to amniunition. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman kindly tell us the prices of 
these different weapons? : 

Mr. TILSON. The prices have all been upset by the increased 
cost of labor and material. The Colt automatic pistol used to 
cost about as much as the rifle, something like $15; but it costs 
a good deal more than that to make them now. Prices have 
all gone awry on pistols and rifles, the same as on many other 
things. 

Now, coming to artillery ammunition, I hold in my hand the 
most common form of artillery projectile—the shrapnel. This 
is a 83-inch one. This which I hold in my hand is a sectionalized 
sample. Here are the 252 bullets incased in rosin. Here is the 
black powder charge at the base. and here is the time fuse which 
can be set to any time up to 21 seconds, so it is called the 21- 
second time fuse. The fire train is set off by the first concus- 
sion, when the projectile leaves the mouth of the cannon. That 
starts the fire train. It burns any number of seconds that 
it is set to burn, and then explodes. The object of the gun- 
ner is to make his shrapnel explode a short distance in front 
of his target. When this explodes at the base of the shrapnel 
these bullets leave the shell, expand in a fan-shaped stream, 
and go forward making a path of death in front of them. They 
are incased in rosin so that when the rosin burns it makes a 
little smoke so that you can see where the shell is exploding, 
whether short or over. The black powder is used in the base 
of the projectile for the same purpose, so as to help locate the 
next shot. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The shell itseif remains intact? 

Mr. TILSON. The old shrapnel burst and flew in every direc- 
tion, but the up-to-date shrapnel remains intact, except that 
the nose of it is blown off. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And the effect is the same as though the 
shrapnel bullets came out of an auxiliary gun? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; the same as if you could sneak up within 
75 yards of your enemy and discharge a short shotguu of that 
magnitude at him. 

Mr. MEEKER. What is the range of that? 

Mr. TILSON. This time fuse can be set for about 6,500 yards; 
but the ideal range, the best range, the range at which you can 
create the most havoc, is about 2 miles, about 3,500 yards. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. MEEKER. I mean after the shrapnel bullets leave the 
shell. 
-Mr. TILSON. After the shrapnel bullets leave the shell they 
will go a long distance, depending on the distance from the gun 
where the shell explodes; but the black powder at the base of 
the shell gives it an additional impetus, as I recall it offhand, 
something like 200 feet per second additional to the velocity 


with which it is traveling when it explodes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, 7 These shells are timed up 
to 21 seconds? 

Mr, TILSON. Yes. That is the method of using shrapnel 
against troops in the open or behind slight defenses. For the 
deep trench work it is necessary to use high-explosive shells 
which are fired at a high angle and coming down enter the 
ground, and detonate after they have entered the ground, blow- 
ing up a tremendous crater. Of course, before the infantry car 
possibly advance you must use enough high-explosive shells to 
demolish all the wire entanglements, demolish the trenches in 
which the defenders are protected, and then produce your cur- 
tain of fire, by which you arrange to have a hail of these bullets 
falling from the shrapnel shells along a certain line. They 
can place them rather accurately, to hold back the defenders 
until the attackers can make their attack. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Do these shells land point first, irrespective 
of the trajectory? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; they are so balanced that they will land 
point first, as I understand it, 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Navy shell will not do that. 

Mr. TILSON. The shrapnel Shells are so balanced that they 
explode point first. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Irrespective of the trajectory? 

Mr. TILSON. Irrespective of the trajectory. I have here 
a complete shrapnel, just as it is fired, except that this is made 
of brass instead of steel, so as not to wear the rifling of the 
cannon. It is called a drill cartridge. You can use that over 
and over again without wearing out your rifling. 

This large shell which I have just held up for your inspee- 
tion is a 6-inch armor-piercing shell used by coast artillery 
guns. It weighs 108 pounds, and has a detonating fuse which 
delays the explosion until it has pierced the armor of a ship, 

These are the things, gentlemen, of which we have to pro- 
duce the most, and the problem of producing them is more 
largely dependent on the use of gauges and special tools than 
anything else. I have brought in here about 30 gauges, which 
are about one-tenth of the number necessary to make the shrap- 
nel time fuse alone. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman says that after 
his speech of a year or two ago about these gauges we made 
an appropriation for their manufacture. Is it a fact that the 
Ordnance Department have not made any of the gauges then 
provided for, or have they made a portion of the number appro- 
printed for? - 

Mr. TILSON. They are making them now. That is, they are 
contracting for them, and these gauges are being made, espe- 
cially complete sets of master reference gauges. That is a 
very important point, that we make a complete set of gauges 
for all these different things, at least one master reference set, 
and we should have a set in the Bureau of Standards by which 
all of the others can be tested. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We have approximately enough 
Springfield rifles to arm the Regular Army and the National 
Guard. If the Springfield factory was put to its utmost capac- 
ity, could it not turn out enough to arm the next increment of 
500,000 men and then in a year have enough to arm the next 
300.000 men? 

Mr. TILSON. I have told the gentleman what our capacity 
is. The best estimate I can make is that it is about 500.000 in 
a year. That is all we can do, and that does not take anything 
into account for wastage. If we have 800,000 on hand, and the 
wastage should be 50 per cent in a year, we would not gain 
any at all. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
would not be any wastage. 

Mr. TILSON. No; just for drilling purposes the wastage 
would be very small indeed. 

Mr. BORLAND, Will the gentleman from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BORLAND. How do these Springfield rifles compare 
with the weapons now used by the French and British troops 
on the western front? Are they of the same caliber and the 
same kind? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman was probably busy in his com- 
mittee and not able to be present when I went over that in 
the first part of my remarks. What we need to-day more than 
anything else to increase our capacity for the manufacture of all 
necessary things so that we can make them by the repetitive proc- 
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ess, the same by which you make Ingersoll watches or 
anything of that kind; what we lack most are the supplies of 
the gauges, and these must be made by fine skilled mechanics— 
toolmakers. We have only a limited number of these men in 
this. country, and they are largely engaged in making, these 
things for others, so that it is a very difficult matter to increase 
the capacity for the manufacture of these things. 

Mr. PLATT, Will the gentleman explain how these gauges 
are used. They are for inspection, are they not? 

Mr. TILSON. For illustration, take these two gauges. One 
is a maximum and one is a minimum for a certain purpose, in 
this case to determine the size of this screw. The screw must be 
so that it will go into one and must not go into the other. The 
difference between. the two is called the tolerance—one is the 
“eo” and the other is the “no go.” The difference between 
some gauges in some classes of work is as small as one five- 
thousandth of an inch. so small that it is impossible for the natu- 
ral eye to detect it. And yet these accurate tools must be used 
in order to make time fuses and other implements function 


rly. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gauges are simply a test to determine 
when a part is made whether it will fit or not. Now, the com- 
plication in manufacturing additional Springfield guns, making 
them in a larger proportion than we now make them, would be 
that tools are one thing and gauges another. As the gentleman 
states, it takes 1,400 tools to turn out the parts of the Springfield 
gun. It means the tools for each one of the various machines 
used for the manufacture of the guns. In order to make a large 
number there must be a great duplication of these tools, a 
mueh larger proportion than the average man can conceive of. 
I simply want to get that clearly in the minds of gentlemen 
here—that gauges are one thing and tools for making the parts 
are quite as difficult to make, and have to be made in much 
larger numbers, 2 

Mr. TILSON. The number of special tools is very important, 
and there are a number of other things, like jigs. In the 
manufacture of small-arms ammunition the dies by which you 
draw out the brass into the proper shape are necessary. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman inform the 
House as to the cost of the different machine guns he has here? 

Mr. TILSON. The Lewis gun, I believe, is $750. The Vickers 
gun is about $2,700, including a number of extra parts, acces- 
sore and the tripod, as I recall the testimony before our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And what about the Colt? 

Mr. TILSON. I have not the cost of that. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Six hundred and fifty dollars. The 
Colt people furnish a tripod with their gun, while the Govern- 
ment is paying $250 for the tripod on the Vickers. 

Mr. TILSON. They also have an improvement here, by which 
they can elevate the Vickers gun and use it as an antiair- 
eraft gun. 

Mr. MANN. Have we any of the Vickers guns? 

Mr. TILSON We have ordered a number of those. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Four thousand. 

Mr. TILSON. It is about time that deliveries were being 
made now. It is a fine type of gun. 

Mr. FARR. How rapidly can they be made? 

Mr. TILSON. I can not tell what the capacity is. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Where is it made? 

Mr. TILSON. In Hartford, Conn. We have most of the 
Benet-Mercier gun. We bought a lot of the Lewis guns last 
summer—about 800—chambered for British ammunition. We 
have those; but I do not know whether we have any Vickers 
guns yet or not, but deliveries are to begin in this month. 

Mr. FARR. When was the order given for the Vickers gun? 

Mr. TILSON. It must have been a year ago. 

Mr. LITTLE. How many Colts have you got? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know. 

Mr. HULBERT. Has the gentleman got the price of the 
Benet-Mercier gun? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know what the price is; that is a 
gun that we have had a long time. The fact is that prices have 
been so upset lately that I did not attempt to provide myself 
with that information. 

Mr. PLATT. Is there not the same difference in the artillery 
ammunition? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; the difference in caliber in the artillery 
has caused trouble in Europe, and will be a source of trouble 
for us. Our caliber is a little different—3 inch where the Brit- 
ish is a little more than that. 

Mr. PLATT. Are we prepared to make guns which the 
British are using? 

Mr. SABATH. Faster than our own? 
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Mr. TILSON. I think we are prepared to manufacture them 
in larger quantities than we are our own. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Can the gentleman give an estimate of 
the actual cost of these guns and whether or not the value is 
largely in the patents? 

Mr. TILSON. I am not prepared to go into that proposition 
and I really do not know as to what the principal element of 
the cost is. We have contracted for some of these guns and I 
could get the gentleman the contract price; but what enters 
into it, whether it be profits, patents, or what, I can not say. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Does the Government make any of those 
guns? 

Mr. TILSON. No; the Goyernment is not manufacturing any 
of these guns, so far as I know. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman states that there are 4,000 
machine guus ordered of that type. Is that correct? 

Mr, TILSON. I did not state that. I do not know just how 
many of the Vickers type haye been ordered. I do not think it 
is as many as that. 


Mr. DOWELL. How many wili it take to equip an army of 
half a million? 
Mr. TILSON. That has not been determined. At the present 


time we are using only four machine guns to a regiment of 
troops. We know that is ridiculously small, and we have got to 
increase it. Gen. Wood, I believe, thinks we ought to have one 
machine gun for every 10 men, and we are going to try to get 
as many machine guns as we can. As I understand it, we are 
buying all of these different types, practically, that we can get 
that are workable, in order to supply our troops, so that we may 
have a safficient number. So far we have an entirely inade- 
quate supply. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it the iden of the department to have one 
muchine gun for every 10 men in the service? 

Mr. TILSON. I did not say that is so. I said that was the 
recommendation of a high general officer. I do not know what 
the policy of the department is. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman know what are being 
used by the French and English and German? 

Mr. TILSON. ‘There is no way of telling just how many are 
being used, but certainly a very great number of them are 
being used. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Which one of these guns is of the same type 
as that used so effectively in the defense of Columbus, N. Mex., 
which jammed? 

Mr. TILSON. 

Mr. DILL. 
ers gun? 

Mr. TILSON. Two men. 

Mr. SNYDER. Some gentleman asked how many such guns 
were in use in England. I can tell the gentleman of one factory 
that has shipped 12,500 for use on the allied line, 

Mr. FARR. From this country? 

Mr. SNYDER. From this country. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man whether it is intended to use the Vickers gun for trench 
warfare or whether they are for defensive purposes? 

Mr. TILSON. By and large the Vickers is a defensive gun. 
It is the heavier type gun and it serves its purpose better for 
defensive work, whereas the Lewis, the Colt, and the Marlin 
are better guns on the attack, because one man can take a gun 
on his shoulder and carry it forward. 

Mr. HULBERT. What kind has been decided on by the 
War Department for a defensive gun? 

Mr. TILSON. I will say to the gentleman that so far as 
I know the War Department is trying to get all of these guns, as 
many as they can get, different types. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not a fact that both the Vickers gun 
and the Savage Arms gun, the Lewis gun, do exactly the same 
work, and answer exactly the same service, so far as the ammu- 
nition and the power of the gun is concerned, only that one is a 
light, mobile gun, and can be handled by one man, and even 
shot from the shoulder, whereas the other gun has to be car- 
ried into action by mules and handled by more than one man? 

Mr. TILSON. And is put on a tripod. 

Mr. FARR. Is the ammunition interchangeable? 

Mr. TILSON. The ammunition is of the same type. The am- 
munition for the machine gun and the rifle must be the same. 

Mr. FARR. Different machine guns? 

Mr. TILSON. All. Mr. Chairman, there is one implement of 
warfare that I meant to have had here to-day but which I have 
not, and that is the aerial bomb. I have in my hand here 
a photograph of an aerial bomb which is a little over 6 feet 
tall, and weighs 100 pounds. It carries 40 pounds of high 
explosives, and dropped from any height it explodes about 64 


As I remember, it was the Benet-Mercier. 
How many men does it take to handle the Vick- 
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feet above the ground. In the tests that have been made, 8 out 
of 10 were perfect, and fired within 6 or 8 feet of the ground. 
They produce desolation and death for a circle of some 300 
feet round about. A man takes one on an aeroplane and carries 
it over the object that he wishes to strike and drops it. It ex- 
plodes just a few feet above the ground and literally destroys 
everything within the circle of its operation, about 300 feet. 

Mr. HULBERT. Have we any of them in use? 

Mr. TILSON. We have contracted for them; they are being 
built and have already been tested. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. May I ask the gentleman to 
say something about grenades and trench mortars? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. I meant to have some grenades here, 
but I was not able to get them. They are implements that we 
must make more of than we have already made, and they are 
under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has again expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have 10 minutes more. I desire to ask him a ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether I ought 
to ask the question or not, but the gentleman can do as he 
pleases about answering it. I do not know but what we have 
already been furnished information here which, if published, 
would render the gentleman who published it liable to imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary if this espionage bill passes. I heard 
the other night Gen. Joffre state that if an American Army went 
over to France, while they might possibly take care of a divi- 
sion, still, if an army of any size was sent, even a corps, it 


would be necessary to provide from American transportation 


facilities, including a railroad, locomotives, cars, all ammuni- 
tion, all supplies. Now, what I would like to ask the gentleman, 
and he can do as he pleases about answering it, if he knows, is 
whether we now have, and if we do not now have, how soon we 
can obtain, the necessary ammunition and guns to provide an 
army in France and take care of it from America with all that 
is necessary, not counting on being able to obtain anything 
whatever either from the English or French Governments? 

Mr. TILSON. Well, there are a number of items in addition 
to those of which I have spoken in particular, the arms and 
ammunition, that might hinder the carrying out of such a plan. 
So far as arms and ammunition are concerned, those two things 
alone, I believe there would be no difficulty in placing three 
divisions in Europe with arms and ammunition, using our own 
arms, as the gentleman understands, the arms we now have. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, three divisions is less than 100,000? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman speaks rather discouragingly, 
and it rather discourages, it seems to me, the idea of our being 
able to use anything over there. 

Mr. TILSON. No; I was just telling the gentleman some of 
the difficulties in the way, some of the problems. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. Does the gentleman know 
whether we will be able to furnish arms and ammunition for a 
reasonable army if we were to send one over there in the course 
of a few months, or maybe longer? 

Mr. TILSON. I think it is doubtful as to our being able to 
furnish a sufficient supply; that is, if we are going to fight—— 

Mr. MANN. If it is doubtful—— 

Mr. TILSON. If we are going to fight. Of course, if it is 
sent for drill we have enough arms and ammunition to equip 
that many men for drilling. 

Mr. MANN. If it is doubtful the doubt ought to be removed. 

Mr. TILSON. The doubt may be in my mind only. It may 
be that other people may be clear about it, but in my mind it is 
quite doubtful. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is not the answer to that question that it 
depends a great deal on whether we go to their calibers or not? 
I mean to say, in other words, whether we are willing to take 
their guns which are in process of construction, their rifles 
rather than our own? 

Mr. TILSON. No; for a small force that does not apply, 
because you see we have, according to the smallest estimate of 
the gentleman from Nebraska, about 690,000 rifles—— 

Mr. GARDNER. I know that. 

Mr. TILSON. And we have at least 200,000,000 rounds, I 
know, of small-arms ammunition. ` 

Mr. GARDNER. We had 195,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
for small arms and machine guns. For the Lewis guns we 
have got to have the rim cartridges, the English cartridges. 
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Mr. TILSON. They are prepared to make that gun cham- 
bered for our ammunition very soon. They claim it has already 
been demonstrated to use the American cartridge. 

Mr. GARDNER. I know and the gentleman knows there 
has been so much informal talk lately to the effect that we 
had to go to their calibers, and I know the gentleman would 
be able to answer the gentleman’s question. You hear around 
the War Department that we have got to go to their calibers in 
order to get the arms and ammunition that we will need to 
fight with. 

Mr. TILSON. That is what I stated early in my remarks; 
that is my opinion. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I would like to yield but 

Mr. HELM. Just one question. The press dispatches indi- 
cate that the question of food and foed supplies is a very critical 
one at the present time in all Europ: und those supplies are to 
be drawn largely from the United States. I would like the 
gentleman to express an opinion, if he has it; whether if we are 
unable to supply the people in Europe with food, is it desirable to 
take a million or two Americans over there and run the risk 
of being able to supply them with food? 

Mr. TILSON. That would depend upon how important it was 
that the million of men should go over there. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for just one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TILSON. Well, if the gentleman will ask his question 
along the lines on which I have already proceeded I will, but I 
do not care to enter into any extraneous matters. 

Mr. DOWELL. The question of equipping an army and 
sending it to France would imply the furnishing of machine 
guns—— 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. In sufficient quantities. Does the gentleman 
know when these machine guns which we have ordered can be 
delivered, and can the gentleman teil us how soon we can have 
the number of machine guns necessary to equip such an army? 

Mr. TILSON. Well, I have not the accurate information, and 
if I had the most accurate information the War Department itself 
has it might be, and would be, liable to be changed, because 
there are many things entering into the question of manufac- 
ture, especially in a time like this, when manufacturers are 
oftentimes unable to deliver for reasons over which they have 
no control. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman would say that the Army 
should not be sent until it has been properly equipped with the 
modern guns? 

Mr. TILSON. It goes without saying, we should not send 
an army until it is properly equipped. 

Mr. REED. I am deeply grateful to the gentleman for his 
address on this subject, and I would like to ask him a question. 
Our serious problem is to get guns to the men on the firing line. 
Were the American manufacturers working up to their limit, say, 
a month ago in supplying the foreign trade? 

Mr. TILSON. They were working up to their contracts with 
the foreigners and pretty well finishing their contracts. So 
far as the manufacture of arms and ammunition is concerned, 
they are pretty well finished on their contracts with the for- 
eigners. 

Mr. REED. Are the European nations getting guns fast 
enough with our help? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; and they are making them them- 
selves, especially in Great Britain. That country is turning 
out an immense number of arms. 

Mr. FARR. What have we to do then to supply our own 
needs? 

Mr. TILSON. To turn these private manufacturers that 
have been manufacturing for the foreigifers toward the supply- 
ing of our own needs as rapidly as possible. In general that is 
the answer to the question. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Can the gentleman tell the House what 
percentage of the General Staff, the approximate percentage, is 
in favor of sending the troops to Europe now? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I have no information on that point. I 
have not attempted to inform myself on that subject at all. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONERGAN For the information of the House I want 
to say that in Hartford, Conn., where the Colt Patent Firearms 
Co. has its plant, the president thereof informed me the other 
day that other manufacturers in and about the city of Hurt- 
ford, for patriotic reasons, had transferred to the Colt Patent 
Firearms Co. skilled mechanics to the number of some hundred, 


and it would probably help the situation if manufacturers in 
other parts of the country would do likewise. 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the gentlemen of the 
House very sincerely for their patient and helpful attention. 
[Applause. ] : 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe]. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, when the war broke out between 
Germany and England a little over two and one-half years ago 
there were in the harbors of the United States 91 German ves- 
sels. The talk which we have just had.and which closed with a 
reference to the difficulty which confronted the people of our 
country, the difficulty in getting an army over to Europe and 
then supplying them with ammunition and food is right in line 
with the joint resolution which is before the House to-day. 
These 91 vessels are still in our harbors. Part of them, or most 
of them, were kept in good repair for about two years, until 
the Germans began to realize that in all probability there would 
be war some time in the near future between the United States 
and Germany, when they proceeded to destroy the machinery 
in many of these vessels. 

Now, when war actually broke out between the United States 
and Germany, the day the bill was passed in this House, some- 
body issued an order which caused the seizure by the United 
States Government of all the German vessels in our harbors. 
They were seized even before the President of the United States 
had signed the bill. So these vessels to-day are in our control; 
they are in our possession. Many of them will require a great 
deal of repairing. Some of them it will take more than four 
months to put in repair. But there are others of them, and 
some of the most vital and most necessary for us, are ready at 
this moment to go to sea. These 91 ships amount to 594,696 
gross tons. They are worth more than $100,000,000 to-day. 
They are worth a great deal more than that to our country, 
because they are vessels which we can put to use at once in 
carrying men and provisions between this country and Europe. 

Now, a good deal has been said about the condition of these 
vessels, as to just who owns them and just who has the real 
interest in them. There was no testimony taken before our 
committee as to the condition of them. Many have spoken of 
what they had read in the newspapers and what has been re- 
ported since. There is no question as to one fact, I think, und 
that is that five or six of the smallest of these vessels, all of 
them freighters, were transferred by one of these German com- 
panies to theeAtlas Co. That transfer was made at the re- 
quest of the attorneys for one of the trust companies in New 
York. That trust company had a claim of $2,000,000 and they 
asked for security. The first security offered to them was a 
mortgage on the vessels of the Hamburg-American Line. Their 
attorney said: 

That is not proper security. We doubt very much whether your 
agents in this country have the authority to mortgage your property. 

This was before war was declared between the United States 
and Germany. And then the German companies proposed that 
they be transferred to the Atlas Co. In New York it is generally 
reported that the Atlas Co., which is an American company, 
has all the stock subscribed or held by American citizens, but 
nobody doubts its control. Indeed, the agents of the company 
say it is controlled by the German company. To this Atlas Co. 
were transferred these vessels, and then they were mortgaged 
by this company to the trust company. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Do the hearings of the committee show—— 

Mr. ROWE. The hearings do not. We had only executive 
sessions. The hearings do not show. 

Mr. BORLAND. There are no hearings published? 

Mr. ROWE. I should not have brought this up except it has 
been discussed formerly on the floor here. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would like to know, if you could disclose 
it, the stockholders in this Atlas Co. 

Mr. ROWE. Now, it is generally reported both in New York 
and in Washington that these five vessels are at this time un- 
der contract of sale on which there is said to have been paid 
$200,000 to the Carr Steamship Co., an American company 
owned and controlled by American citizens. The Carr Co. 
is under a very large contract to deliver produce and ammu- 
nition to Italy, as I am informed by one of my colleagues. 

I should say that this contract of sale of these five freighters 
was said to have been executed on the very day that we passed 
the resolution declaring war. There has been no attempt, I 
believe, to complete the transfer of these vessels or to carry out 
that contract. 

Now, if you will look at this bill you will see that it does not 
direct the President of the United States to take these vessels, 
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It authorizes the President to do certain things, beginning on 
the sixth line of the second page. It says: : 

Pr n md he is he authorized to take over to 
tue Puſtes States the Saa Baian aiet title of any vessel 
within ihe jurisdiction thereof, including the Canal Zone and all terri- 
tories and insular ssions of the United States ex 
Virgin Islands, which at the time ef coming into such iction was 
owned in whole or in part by any corporation, citizen, or subject of any 
nation with which the United States may be at war when such vessel 
shall be taken, or was fi the flag of or was under * 8 
such nation or any polit subdivision or municipality thereof; > 
through the United States Shipping Board, or any ð tment or 
agency of ibe Government, to operate, lease, charter, and eq such 
vessel in any service of the United States, or in any commerce, foreign 
or coastwise. 

Now something has got to be done to protect American citi- 
zens. This bill has already been passed in the form in which 
it comes to us by the Senate of the United States. If it passes 
this body it immediately becomes a law, and we take possession 
of the vessels. 

Such seizures are made in most of the States of the Union, 
and afterwards they settle the bill. We even take real estate 
in my State and afterwards condemn the property and find the 
value. It is done when the real estate is wanted and wanted 
immediately. Here is something that we want. We must have 
ships that can carry freight and soldiers from this country and 
Canada to Europe. 

There is no man in this House to-day that wants us to take 
advantage of the private citizens of the United States or the 
private citizens even of Germany. They must and will be paid. 
We do hold, however, that no money that is paid for these 
vessels should be transferred to any German citizen or to the 
German Government before this war is closed. I personally 
would like very much if we could settle with all American 
citizens for every bit of property taken during the war, and 
settle Immediately, That is what I would like. But we have 
no time to find the value of these vessels. We must have the 
vessels and have them now. Let us at the proper time find 
out who really has an interest in these so-called German vessels. 
There are probably many other claims against some or all of 
them, for they haye been more than two and a half years shut 
within the harbors of the United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, STAFFORD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] is recognized for 10 minutes, $ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, one school of publicists 
holds that treaties are but “ scraps of paper,” and that they yield 
to policy in war times. Since the outbreak of the European 
war we have seen practices in contravention of international 
law indulged in by both of the belligerent European powers. 
When the chairman of the committee comes before this House 
and advocates that the owners of these vessels, whether they 
are enemy foreign subjects\ or American citizens, have no 
right of claim to be reimbursed, I wish to take issue with that 
position. As I read international law, even though these ships 
are owned by enemy foreign subjects the latter-day prin- 
ciple of the latest and best writers on international law ren- 
ders this property exempt from seizure. 

I wish to cite in confirmation of that postition what Lawrence 
says in his recent work on international law. I direct your 
attention to page 456, in which he uses this language: 

The sixth Hague convention of 1907 conferred an incomplete and 
limited immunity on three classes of merchantmen: Those who are 
found in an enemy port at the commencement of hostilities— 

And T assume that these German vessels are included in that 
‘category— 

Those who enter such a port ignorant that war has broken ont. and 
shaving left their last port of ihe guider while peace existed; and those 

ho are encountered on the high seas in the same condition of ignor- 


ance, and baying sailed before the war began from the last port at 
which they had previously touched. 


On page 458 he summarizes with this postulate of the rule 
of Jaw that should be applicable in cases of private foreign 
‘ships: f 

In one case,only is confiscation permitted, and that is when detained 
merchantmen shows by their build that they are meant to be converted 
‘into warships. 

Tt is true that the sixth convention of 1907, which was referred 
to by Lawrence, was not an article that was joined in by the 
‘United States. Article 2 of that convention reads as follows: 


A merchant ship unable, owing te circumstances of force majeure, to |. 


Jeave the enemy port in the period contemplated in the above article— 


Namely, urticle 1, which provides for duys of grace after war is 
declared— 


or which was not allowed to leave, can not be confiscated. 
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Though the United States is not one of the signatory powers, 
to that article, it was not because our representatives at the 
Hague conference did not approve of all the articles as stated in 
that convention, but our representatives held that they did not 
go far enough to protect these foreign private ships in case war 
was declared. 

I fully approve of the policy that is provided for in this bill 
for the Government to appropriate these foreign interned ships, 
but I also wish to advocate the duty of the Government to pay 
those rightful owners, whoever they may be, for the use of those 
ships. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr, STAFFORD. It is so well established in international 
law that the property of foreign subjects domiciled in this 
country at the outbreak of war is beyond seizure except for 
the purposes of the Government, and if taken by the Government 
they must be compensated for it. That principle is akin to that 
providing compensation for these interned ships; that being 
interned here, the owners not having the privilege of leaving 
port except by rushing into the jaws of destruction, are entitled 
to have their rights conserved and recognized in the courts 
of this country. And I make this claim, that if Germany ac- 
cords to our citizens in their courts the same right to sue the 
Government as is accorded aliens in the Court of Claims, if 
she accords them reciprocal rights, then these foreign subjects, 
upon the seizure of their property, have the right to go into the 
Court of Claims and prosecute their claim for indemnity or for 
the return of the property. I shall not take up the time to call 
the attention of the committee to the clauses under the judicial 
code that authorize such procedure. In another body when this 
resolution was suddenly presented for consideration reference 
was made to the case of United States against Russell, Thir- 
teenth Wallace, page 623, as justifying our action in appropriat- 
ing these private vessels.’ I wish to rend from that decision, 
which has been many times referred to approvingly in subse- 
quent decisions of the Supreme Court, and to cali attention to 
the principle which I am enunciating here, that if we confiseate 
this property for war's ends—and I claim that is the only 
justification, because of the need at the present time to assist 
our Government in this war in the transportation of munitions 
and troops—then we must recognize the rights of property, and 
the owners are entitled to be reimbursed by our Government. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. As soon as I read this citation. Thé 
United States against Russell was a cense where the property was 
not appropriated as is proposed here, but where, during the Civil 
War, vessels of American registry and owned by Americans 
were requisitioned; and the Supreme Court, in the decision 
rendered by Mr. Justice Clifford. upheld the right of the claiin- 
ant to be reimbursed for the use of the vessels requisitioned dur- 
ing the war by the Army officers. Mr. Justice Clifford uses cer- 
tuin language, to which I wish to call the attention of the House: 

And it is equally clear that the taking of such property under such 
clreumstances— 

Referring to the emergency of the public service in time of 
war— 
creates an obligation on the part of the Government to reimburse the 
owner to the full value of the service. Private rights, under such ex- 
treme and . AEA y circumstances, must give way for the time to the 
Dabic goog, ut the Government must make full restitution for the 
Re > 

That principle has been approved in subsequent decisions of’ 
the Supreme Court. Now I yield to the gentieman from Alis- 
souri. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to ask-the gentleman: If we were to 
take these German ships and employ them In our service, and 
they were taken over into the danger zone and sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine, would he still contend that we ought to pay 
for them? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a distinction made in interna- 
tional law between belligerent public vessels and private vessels 
owned by foreign subjects. There is no question but what if 
these ships were public vessels, cruisers, submarines or the like, 
owned by the German Government, we would have a right to 
confiscate them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Undoubtedly we would have a right to 
confisente them if they were public vessels of the enemy, but 
‘as these vessels nre the private property of subjects of the alien 
country, we should in conscience reimbu them, just as under 


international law we are bounden to reimburse Germans or 


s 
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Austrians in this country in case the Government should have 
need to take for war purposes any of their private property. 
Why, no one claims that bonds, money, or any other property 
of foreigners domiciled in this country can be taken by the Goy- 
ernment without the owners being compensated. If the Gov- 
ernment would appropriate the product of a woolen mill owned 
by German aliens domiciled here, the Government would cer- 
tainly be obligated to pay for the property taken. The mere fact 
that the woolen goods were seized by German warships as con- 
traband would not impair the rights of the original owner to com- 
pensation for his property. So with these private vessels, 
though they are movable, nevertheless they are private personal 
property. They are the private property of these stockholders, 
just as bonds owned by enemy aliens in this country are their 
private property ; and if perchance they are destroyed by a sub- 
marine attack of the enemy that does not destroy the rights of 
these alien owners to their rights of property, which are recog- 
nized in international law. 

Under this resolution, exercising the war powers of Congress, 
we are appropriating the property of foreign subjects, but I 
contend that we should compensate them for that property. 
And no matter what consequences may befall the use of that 
property, we are appropriating it for the use of the Government, 
and their private rights can not be affected by a use over which 
it has no control. 

Mr. BORLAND. No; but the act that I am speaking of is the 
act of the Government of Germany. Suppose, when we send 
these ships over to the other side, Germany should sink them? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the ships were our enemy’s property, 
public ships, well and good; but the rights of private property 
are secure, and the owners of these ships are not assenting to 
the action of this Governmeat. If the property of these private 
owuers is sunk, it will be directly due to the action of our Goy- 
ernment in taking the property and using it for its own needs. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Putting it into the war zone. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman stated awhile ago that 
the declaration of The Hague was his authority for the position 
that these vessels should not be confiscated. Is it not a fact 
that The Hague declaration was followed by the declaration of 
London, concurred in by both the United States and Germany, 
and that it contained a provision that no ships attempting to 
run a blockade could be captured as prizes and be sunk unless 
such ships endangered the capturing ship or endangered the 
enterprise upon which it was engaged, and then only after re- 
moving all of the passengers from the ship to a place of safety? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I decline to yield any further. I am fully 
acquainted with the declaration of London. That has nothing 
to do with this discussion at all. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Has not Germany repudiated all of these 
conventions by her action in sinking vessels without warning? 

Mr. STAFFORD. One minute; I am not going into the past 
history of the positions of the two belligerent powers—Great 
Britain and her allies and Germany and the central powers. I 
will call the attention of the gentleman from South Carolina 
to this fact, that Germany was willing at the outset of the 
European war to adhere to every principle laid down by the 
declaration of London, but the British Government, which, 
through Earl Grey, inaugurated the convention that met in 
London in 1908-9, declined absolutely to be bound by it. That 
is an academic question that has no relevancy to this question. 
I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will ask the gentleman from Wisconsin 
if he can find in either one of the sections of the joint reso- 
lution as reported to the House a denial of the principle he is 
arguing for? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The chairman of the committee stated 
very positively that there was no liability at all on the part of 
the United States to compensate the owners of these vessels. 
The gentleman from New York who just preceded me [Mr. 
Rowe] also took that position, that there was no liability, 
whether the property was owned by United States citizens or 
foreign subjects. 

Mr. ROWE. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
opposite position. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I understood the gentleman to say that 
there would be no recognition of liability until the war was at 
an end. Here is u peculiar feature about that. The bill does 
rather contradict the position of the distinguished chairman 
of the committee. ‘The bill provides, in section 2, for the means 
whereby the Secretary of the Navy may appraise the property 
that is taken over and says that that appraisal shall be con- 
sidered as competent evidence in all proceedings hereafter 
authorized in any claim for compensation. That rather pre- 
supposes that some person somewhere will make a claim for 
damages. 


I took just the 


The CHAIRMAN. .The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sion has again expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman’s time be extended for two minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, If the gentleman will yield, I want to 
say that the chairman of the committee did say that we have 
the right to confiscate these ships, and I gave as my authority 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
fully carried that out, I also said that it had been the policy 
of our Government when property was taken of enemy subjects 
to compensate the owners thereof. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman deny that he used the 
language that there was no liability at all on the part of the 
United States? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There is no liability, strictly; no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman cited a decision over 100 
years old. We all know and recognize the principle that the 
Supreme Court will follow in its decision, so far as public mat- 
ters are concerned, the policy of the political department of 
the Government that determines its foreign policy. The case 
that the gentleman referred to, decided over 100 years ago 
and reported in Eighth Cranch, was decided when interna- 
tional law was one thing, but here are our representatives at 
The Hague convention agreeing to initiate a totally different 
policy, and the Supreme Court would accept the policy of the 
State Department in passing upon these rights. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The authority of international law that 
the gentleman read from states that these vessels that arrived 
here in ignorance of the existence of war, which had been pre- 
vented from leaving our ports within the prescribed time, 
would be compensated for. Now, these vessels were not pre- 
vented from leaving our harbor; they could have left at any 
time; we did not prevent them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The authority I read from contains direct 
approval of the position that enemy merchant ships in ports 
of me enemy at the outbreak of war are exempt from confis- 
cation. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will read it over, he 
will find that it will not include the class he describes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The authority I read from gave three 
classes of merchant vessels that were exempt to which I direct 
special attention. The first class was those who are found 
in an enemy port at the commencement of hostilities. These 
ships were found in the enemy ports of the United States—that 
is one of the classes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. What are the other classes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The other two classes are where they en- 
ter the port after the declaration of war, where they enter 
without knowing that war has been declared. The first class 
covers this case exactly. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I understood that that was modified by 
the sueceeding paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; if the gentleman will read the 
text, he will see that my position is well taken. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, in the case of the Buena Ventura, 
in One hundred and seventy-fifth United States Reports, page 
384, the Supreme Court followed the liberal policy of our Gov- 
ernment in recognizing as exempt from seizure private mer- 
chant vessels owned by enemy subjects in giving a liberal con- 
struction of the proclamation of President McKinley at the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War, in exempting from 
seizure Spanish merchant ships that had left our ports prior 
to the declaration of war and was taken as a prize by one of 
our warships on the high seas. Though the language of the 
proclamation did not specifically exempt this merchant ship 
from capture, still the Supreme Court held that it cime within 
its purview, and that in construing the proclamation— 


It is proper— 
Reading from the decision on page 389— 


to refer to the prior views of the executive department of the Govern- 
ment as evidence of its policy regarding the subject. A reference to 
the views that have heretofore been announced by the executive de- 
partment is made in Third Wharton, supra, and will be found that 
they are in entire accord with the most liberal spirit for the treat- 
ment of noncombatant vessels of the enemy. 


In that case the Supreme Court decided that the ship was 
exempt and that the claimant should be awarded tlie moneys 
arising from the sale of the ship. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if it is the accepted principle of inter- 
national law that the Government has no right to appropriate 
the property of aliens domiciled in this country without com- 
pensation certainly we can claim that it is an equitable act to 
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compensate the owners of these vessels, whether they are sub- 
jects of Germany domiciled here or abroad. Why, there are 
instances in the practice of nations in war times where enemy 
governments have declined even to confiscate a war vessel that 
was driven into their harbors by reason of stress conditions. 
And yet these vessels that sought our ports as a haven of refuge 
at the beginning of the war and could not with safety leave 
because of the British vessels being on patrol outside should 
not be appropriated without compensation to their owners. I 
approve of the right to take them, but I dissent from the prin- 
ciple that we should not compensate the owners of private prop- 
erty in this country taken for the use of the Government. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my time be extended one hour, so that I may yield some 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended one hour. Is there 
objection 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the discus- 
sion of this bill I would like to be brief and state plainly and 
clearly a few thoughts that I wish to present. There is no 
question in this bill of a violation of any treaty that we have 
or had with Germany. Of course, if Germany has violated 
her treaty, it would not be binding on us, since a treaty can 
not be unilateral, But the article of the treaty sometimes re- 
ferred to as being possibly in conflict with this bill is article 
23, which provides for the safety of property and the right of 
removal of property of the citizens of a nation with whom we 
are at war for a limited time after the declaration of war. 
There is nothing in this case applicable to that, because that ap- 
plies to resident merchants in this country citizens of the enemy 
nation. These ships are not supposed to belong to resident 
merchants in America of German citizenship.. Nor, indeed, if 
that were the case, if the article in question applied to German 
citizens living outside of our country, would this bill violate it. 
This bill simply sets in motion the power of eminent domain of 
the Government to take the property of an alien or of a citi- 
zen, and the Government has the right in a case of public 
necessity arising from war to take oyer the property of its own 
citizens, and certainly no less the property of any other resident 
human being within its borders. But under all our practice it 
has been the custom when taking the property of our citizens 
under the right of eminent domain to compensate them for that 
property, and consequently this resolution provides that. when 
these ships are taken there shall be a survey and estimate of 
the value of the ship at the time the ship is taken, with a view 
to using that evidence in future court proceedings which are 
authorized by this bill to be instituted by any citizen of 
America. When those court proceedings are instituted the 
court will determine whether or not the citizen is damaged, 
and this bill provides that in ascertaining whether the citizen 
is damaged the court shall inquire into the real truth and not 
merely the legal status of the property. If an American has 
the legal title to the ship, say, but if it is shown that the bene- 
ficial title is in a German citizen, in a German land, the Ameri- 
can will not get judgment under the authoritygof this resolu- 
tion, for this resolution provides only that American citizens 
under its terms may sue the Government to reclaim or to secure 
such damages as they are entitled to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I think I will get to the part the gentleman 
has in mind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to inquire of the gentleman 
where that provision is? 

Mr. HARDY. The provision is that any person or corpora- 
tion may institute suit against the United States, but the second 
part of the section provides that in order to recover judgment 
the claimant must prove that he was the owner at the time 
of the taking of the interest for whose taking he seeks com- 
pensation; that is to say, that the ä citizen. must so 
prore: 

. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
tA HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman is reading from a 
part of the bill that has been eliminated by the committee. 

Mr. HARDY. I am reading from the bill which we are 
asking the House to adopt. 

: Mr. STAFFORD. From what section is the gentleman read- 
ng? 

Mr. HARDY, Section 3. 

Mr. MANN. There is no section 3. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that by the action of the committee that section 
was eliminated. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman is correct. That was the form 
in which the House bill stood, and is perhaps what will be 
embodied in future legislation. But in order to expedite this 
legislation we have eliminated all except the first and second 
sections. As the bill now stands we have only section 1 and 
section 2, which fs the form in which the resolution was passed 
by the Senate. Section 2 provides for a survey and estimate of 
the value of the ships taken óver. It does it in order that that 
survey might be held as prima facie evidence of the facts; 
that is, of the value of the ships when taken over. It does not! 
undertake to decide the matter or manner of compensation now.) 
We leave the final settlement of the claims of American citizens) 
and of all others to be ascertained and determined by pro- 
ceedings that may be instituted under the laws that will be 
passed when Congress has ample time tọ pass those laws. 

I take it that the rights of German. citizens as against the 
American Government for property of theirs that is taken under 
this law will in its ultimate conclusion depend largely upon the 
action of the German Government with reference to the prop- 
erty of our citizens which may be taken over by that Govern- 
ment, and that that will be settled in the final terms of peace 
under the treaties which may be negotiated between this Gov- 
ernment and the German Government; and if we, in accordance 
with the ideas of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, STAFFORD], 
were to give the right now to a German citizen to go into our 
court and establish his claim and obtain judgment against the 
Government of the United States for damages, we would then 
leave our citizens hopeless for any recovery in Germany after 
the war was ended, and I think we would do something that 
no nation ever has done, or ever will do, if, pending the war 
and while the war is going on, we authorize German citizens 
to institute a suit against our Government for property taken 
belonging to them and recover judgment and obtain compensa-_ 
tion before that war is ended. That is what the gentleman 
from Wisconsin wants us to do. 

I, want to say that, so far as our policy as a nation is con- 
cerned, from its foundation it has never been a policy of ruth- 
less power. We have never intended, never desired, and never 
will desire to wrongfully take the property of citizens of any 
nation, even though we are at war with that nation. It has 
been our policy that any property which comes rightfully within 
our jurisdiction will have all of the rights of its owner pre- 
served, and when this war is ended there will not be a German“ 
right which will be violated by the American people, and I 
believe I know this Congress well enough to know that it will 
never use its power to take from any man, German, Austrian, 
Englishman, Frenchman, or American, any right that justly 
belongs to him, but we do not propose to settle up the claims 
that should be settled by the German Government for and with 
its citizens before we know what Germany will do with Amer- 
ican rights. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple proposition. There are 
over 600,000 tons of German shipping in our ports, which we 
urgently need now in war times. This bill should be passed in 
20 minutes. We take those vessels, and under section 2 we 
arrive at their value as best we can, and wait until the war 
is ended to determine what remedies, rights, and recompenses 
we shall grant to those damaged. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes, 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said that we ought to wait to 
see what Germany will do with our citizens in Germany and 
their property, as I understood him? 

Mr. HARDY. I think so; yes. In other words, I think these 
rights should be determined by the treaty that determines the 
end of the war. 

Mr. MANN. If we seize property here belonging to German 
citizens, will anybody quarrel with Germany if she seizes 
property over there belonging to American citizens? 

Mr. HARDY. Whether we quarrel with it or not, she will 
seize the property in case of necessity. 

Mr. MANN. She has not done it yet. 

Mr. HARDY. Ido not know whether we have any there that 
is needed for war purposes. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, that does not make any difference. This 
has not anything to do with war. If we commence to seize 
property belonging to German citizens here, we must expect 
that Germany will seize property over there belonging to Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman assumes the very point of con- 
troversy—that this has not anything to do with war. These 
are ships that are useful in time of war. We are taking over 
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ships that belong to our citizens. A Member of Congress told 
me lately that he is interested in some of the ships that have 
already been taken over. 

If we did not need these ships in war, if it was a house or lot 
or money belonging to German citizens in the bank, I should be 
against seizing it, but these are thought necessary in the conduct 
of our war, and we would take them even if they were American 
ships, and we do propose to take them. 

Mr. MANN. We do not take them as warships. 

Mr. HARDY. We take them as warships in the sense that we 
take them for the purposes of war. 

Mr, MANN. We take them to help carry on the war in one 
sense, to help transport materials—— 

Mr. HARDY. Like Gen. Jackson took cotton to carry on 
the war. 

Mr. MANN. That would justify the taking of money; that is 
the same thing; that would justify Germany in taking anything 
belonging to American citizens. 

Mr. HARDY. I do hot know whether gentlemen draw any 
distinction between Gen. Jackson taking cotton at New Orleans 
and taking money or not, but it is a well-recognized fact that 
under the right of eminent domain the Government takes the 
things necessary for its defense. 

Mr. MANN. And when we commence taking things belonging 
to German citizens, then Germany will commence taking things 
belonging to American citizens, It is pure hypocris/ 

Mr. HARDY. There is no hypocrisy about it. It is pure 
hypocrisy for any man to say it is not necessary to take those 
ships for the purpose of carrying on the war, whether they be- 
long to American citizens or foreigners, [Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I only rose to present one phase 

of this matter. I am in favor of this bill which appropriates 
the interned ships of Germany, with which we are at war. I 
think it can be justified upon the grannd of emergency and 
~ necessity, but at the same time I do not believe there should 
remain the slightest question that there should be compensation 
to the owners of these ships to the extent of their value as of 
the present time. This bill is silent upon ‘the question of com- 
pensation. There is evidently serious doubt in the minds of 
some Members of this House and many distinguished inter- 
national lawyers of the country regarding the duty of the United 
States to make compensation or payments for these vessels. For 
instance, I read in a recent issue of the New York Times a 
most interesting contribution by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
professor of history in Harvard University, im which he en- 
,deavored to sustain the contention that because of our treaty 
relations with the German Government and because of the acts 
of Germany toward us that we would be justified not only in 
taking and using but actually confiscating these ships. 

Mr. HICKS, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. t 

Mr. HICKS. I know when the war broké out, or shortly 
afterwards, it was stated in the papers in many cases American 
automobilists traveling through Germany had their automobiles 
seized by the German Government for use of the German Army. 
Is not that a fact and is not that something in the same line as 
the taking of these ships at the present time? 

Mr. SMALL. Assuming it is a fact and about which I have 
not accurate knowledge, but I will come to the inference the 
gentleman seeks to draw from that ín a moment. I was not 
convinced by this most illuminating contribution by Prof. Hart 
as to the justification of the United States in taking over these 
ships without making compensation. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALI. I will. 

Mr, MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
esteem Prof. Hart, for whom I entertain the highest respect, to 
be an international lawyer? 

Mr. SMALL. Well, he is a recognized authority on the history 
not only of our own country but the history of other countries, 
and his opinion is entitled to consideration upon any interna- 
tional question. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, 
about it. 

Mr. SMALL. At any rate, he did not succeed in convincing me. 
What I have in my mind regarding the attitude of our Government 
toward these ships is this, that we should do the thing which is 
actuated by the principles of fairness and of justice and of 
righteousness, regardless of what Germany does to us. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY, Does not the gentleman recognize the fact that 
by only incorporating sections 1 and 2 in this bill, finding the 
yalue and leaving it there as the permanent finding, that we put 
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ourselyes in the attitude by future legislation to do whatever 
Congress in deliberate purpose may find to be just? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is entirely right. and 1 have no 
disposition to criticize the committee in not providing in this 
bill any specific declaration upon compensation; but us a Mem- 
ber of this House, believing that we are big enough and rich 
enough to do exact and even justice, without regard to what is 
done by any other country, I wish to make, even from an humble 
source, an expression of what I believe ought to be the attitude 
of the United States upon this question, and whenever the time 
shall come, and I am not in favor of postponing that time until 
we can weigh up in the scales. the acts of Germany so as to 
determine whether by reason of these acts we should do an act 
of justice or not, that I am in favor of this great country doing 
justice, regardless of the attitudes or acts of any other country. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is not there great force in the suggestion 
made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] when he says 
that it would be very unwise for us at this time to make any 
declaration regarding that matter, for the reason that neces- 
sarily there will be a treaty at the close of this war between 
Germany and the United States, and in such treaties all these 
matters are the matters that are determined by treaties as to 
the rights of individuals respectively against the other countries 
for damages for the destruction of their property? That is 
always included in such treaties, and is it not wise for us now 
not to put any provision in this bill, because that will be at- 
tended to when the treaty relations between the Governments 
are closed at the end of the war? 

Mr. SMALL. I admit, Mr. Chairman, there seem to be strong 
reasons for that, and I so endeavored to express myself a 
moment ago, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for just another 
question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that he may have five 
minutes more. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY. I would just like to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to another thing along that line. The rights of our citi- 
zens against foreign governments is never presented through a 
suit against those governments, but through diplomatic repre- 
sentation of our diplomatic agents. The rights of German citi- 
zens will be ascertained after this war is over through diplo- 
matic channels, by diplomatic methods, by the German Govern- 
ment, and our citizens will have their rights established in the 
same manner. So that a claim for damages now would be ex- 
tremely contrary to international custom, it seems to me. 

Mr. SMALL. I am not prepared to make the contention that 
our relationship toward this question in making compensation 
should be set forth in this bill, nor am I particular as to when 
it is done, although I do not think there should be any undue 
delay. The only point I make is that we should do that which 
is quent and Just with relation to our appropriation of these 
ships. 

Mr. Chairman, the President has said, and I take it it is the 
sentiment of every intelligent and just-minded citizen in our 
country, that the private property of alien enemies within the 
United States shall be scrupulously respected and preserved. 
These ships in large degree, if not altogether, are the property 
of residents or citizens of the Imperial German Government. 
Simply because this property consists of ships instead of money 
in bank or real estate located here, or buildings, or movable 
personal property, does not in my mind differentiate them so as 
to apply a rule of right to one and not to the other. And it is 
because I have strong convictions upon this question, because I 
believe we should do that which is right and just, regardless 
of what other countries do, that I desired to make this brief 
expression at this time. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Is it not a fact that two of the German ships, 
one at Charleston, S. C., and another at the Island of Guam, in 
American territory, were blown up and scuttled by the German 
officers? Is not that a fact? 

Mr. SMALL, I understand so. 

Mr. HELM. And did not the Germans by that fact recognize 
or forecast the possibility of the United States Government tak- 
ing charge of or confiscating these ships, and was it not done to 
prevent that very thing? 


The time of the gentleman from North 
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Mr. SMALL. If I were to attempt to decide this question 
upon resentment, by any doctrine of reprisal, by any desire to 
gauge my principles of integrity and honesty by that which 
my enemy does, I might be induced to take a different posi- 
tion. But the point I am making is that because of orders by 
the German Government or German officers these ships were 
damaged or because of any other acts for which the owners of 
these ships were not responsible, while they might arouse my 
indignation, it does not make me willing to forget the principles 
of right and justice and have this great Government destroy 
and confiscate the property of innocent citizens of Germany who 
have their investments in this class of property. [Applause.] 

I yield. back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EDMONDS]. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I am going to use a few 

minutes to bring before the House the status of these ships. 

In the first place, we made a treaty with Prussia in 1799. 
This treaty ran for 10 years. After the expiration there was 
no treaty made until 1828, when we made another treaty with 
the same Government, which was ratified in 1829 and was good 
for 12 years, and to be extended after the 12 years annually 
without it was disagreed to by the parties signatory thereto. 

In the treaty of 1829 sections 13 to 24, inclusive, of the treaty 
of 1799 were reenacted. Article XXIII of the act of 1799 gave 
all German citizens nine months in which to dispose of their 
property and carry off their effects without molestation; that 
is, German citizens residing in this country, and, as afterwards 
proven by a decision of the court, not exactly proven in a Ger- 
man case, but proven by decision of the court—would include 
ship property. Now, Article XXIV at the end states this, and 
this was a part of the 1799 treaty and included in the 1828 
treaty: ; 

And it is declared that neither the pretense that war dissolves all 
treaties nor any other whatever shall be considered as annulling or 
suspending this and the next preceding article; but, on the contrary, 
that the state of war is precisely that for which they are provided, 
and during which they are to be as sacredly observed as the most 
acknowledged articles in the law of nature and nations. 

I am sure there was no intention to confiscate this property. 
It was simply left open for adjudication at an early date. 

We need the ships. There is no question about that. We 
have got to have them. They are lying useless in the harbors, 
and the attorneys of the Hamburg-American Line do not make 
any question as to our power to take them. They simply state 
that in so far as the resolution empowers the President to take 
over the ships of the Hamburg-American Line they do not raise 
any question. 

We take the ships. We have arranged to leave the question 
of compensation open. The treaty is here. Undoubtedly all 
those questions will be brought up when this case will be adjudi- 
cated in the Court of Claims, where they have a right to take it. 

In the case of Wagner against The Juniata, Twenty-eighth 
Federal Cases, page 3821, the court reaffirming the principle 
stated by Chief Justice Marshall, said: 

In respect to the vessel herself, now in the port of New Orleans, I 
ct. siden the reasoning of the court cqualiy strong against the claim of 
the libellant; she is to all intents and purposes property as much infra- 
territorial, within the limits of the United States, as the cargo placed 
in store a few hundred yards from the -bore where she is moored: and 
she can with no more reason be said to be beyond the territorial limits 
heaters United States than the river upon whose waters she is now 

0 A 

Now, gentlemen, undoubtedly the committee, realizing that the 
Government needed these ships, has taken the best course that 
it is possible to devise to take possession of them at this time. 
and has left the question entirely as to how they were to be | 
settled for open for the future, 

Now, I want to go into the question that was brought up this | 
morning as to the Guarantee Trust Co.. of New York, which has 
loaned to- the Hamburg-American Line money for carrying on 
the necessary repairs, and so forth, to these ships while lying 
in harbor, The Guarantee Trust Co., in order to be protected, 
undoubtedly had the Hamburg-American people turn these ships 
over to the Atlas Steamship Co., and the Atlas Steamship Co. 
endeavored to sell them when they found the war was coming 
on to the Karr Steamship Co. The Atlas Co. has nothing to 
fear. They have the right to libel any money that would come 
from the United States Government to the German owners and | 
get their money out of it. I am not a lawyer, but I max say | 
contidently that they will be taken care of in the settlement that 
will eventually be made for the ships. 

The question was brought up as to why we left out the ships 
in the Virgin Islands It you will read article 2 of our treaty 
With Denmark you will notiee this: 

Rat it is understood that this cession docs not in any respect impair 


private rights whirh by law belong to the peaceful possession of prop- 
erty of all binds by private individuals of whatsoever nationality, by 
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municipalities, public or private establishments, ecclesiastical or civic 
bodies, or any other associations having legal capacity to acquire and 
possess property in the islands ceded. 

You will see the reason why they were left out, because 
otherwise there would be a question as to whether or not they 
would be covered by the treaty made with Denmark. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield_to the gentleman from New York? $ 

Mr. EDMONDS.. With pleasure, 

Mr. HICKS. This may not have a particular bearing on 
this matter, but it is a matter of general information. For a 
year or more it has been rumored that the German Emperor, 
either as an individual or as an official of the state, has been 
a large owner in the North German Lloyd Line. Has the gen- 
tleman heard as to that? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I have never heard from the German Em- 
peror on that, but I have heard rumors about it. 

Me, HICKS. Is there anything on that point in the hear- 
ings? 

Mr. EDMONDS. There is nothing in the hearings in regard 
to the ownership. 

Mr. HICKS. I did not wish to accuse the gentleman of 
undue familiarity with the German Kaiser. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EDMONDS. Well, we have met quite a number of no- 
blemen here lately, and I thought possible the gentleman might 
have thought I had met the German Emperor. [Laughter.] 
I want to read from a joint resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, approved on April 28, 1904. I read: 

It is the sense of the Congress of the United States that it is desir- 
able, in the interest of uniformity of action by the maritime states of 
the world in time of war, that the President endeavor to bring about 
an understanding among the principai maritime powers with a view 
of incorporating into the permanent law of civilized nations the prin- 


ciple of the exemption of all private property at sea, not contraband 
of war, from capture or destruction by igerents. 


Now, gentlemen, you will see that the House and the Con- 
gress has at all times stood for fair compensation for anything 
it has taken belonging to anybody else, whether belonging to 
our own citizens or to foreign citizens. I think we can afford 
to pass this resolution and leave it to the court to pass upon in 
due time what we are to pay for these ships. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back three minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sraypen]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I can hardly say in five min- 
utes what I had hoped to say on one feature of this resolution— 
rather on a question growing out of it—that I wanted specially 
to speak to, It has been discussed and hinted at once of twice 
to-day, and I had hoped to have the privilege of at least ex- 
pressing my views upon it more fully than I can do in five 
minutes. 

The whole civilized world was horror-stricken when a high 
and responsible official of the Imperial German Government, in 
1914, admitted that the action then contemplated by his Gov- 
ernment in the invasion of Belgium was contrary to interna- 
tional law and broke solemn treaties. Treaties are the method 
by which governments from time immemorial have obligated 
themselves, the one to the other—and they were spoken of as 


| “ scraps of paper.“ 


I believe that that is the most impressive outstanding feature, 
aside from the personal misery, of the whole war. It is 
whether the obligations of states, one with the other, shall be 
treated so lightly as to be discarded “scraps of paper.” It is 
highly important, if we are to preserve a vestige of civilization, 
that we should get that thought out of the minds of men. We 
must have treaties. No better device for contractual engage- 
ments between states has ever been suggested, and it may be 
said that, in the main, they have been lived up to; and I be- 
lieve that the world will return to them with renewed faith 
and.yith a greater fervor for their enforcement, with a 
straw€er, clearer acknowledgment of their importance. 

The thirteenth article of the treaty of 1785, repeated in the 
treaty of 1799, just referred to by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Epmonps], and carried again into the treaty of 
1828. sets forth certoin reasonable, Christian, and humane rules 
for the conduct of “he two Governments that were going into 
that agreement at the time for the treatment of the nationals 
of each if they should unfortunately ever engage in war. The 
purpose of Article XIII was to mitigate the horrors of war and 
to compel respect for the rights of property of private citizens 
and to secure decent treatment for individuals forced to reside 
in an enemy country. 
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I am convinced that section 2 of this resolution designedly 
recognizes that obligation in the words that permit a board of 
survey to be appointed to value this property that we are about 
to appropriate to our military use. 

It is a recognition of the fact that the obligations of the three 
treaties to which I have referred—of 1785, 1799, and 1828—still 
bear on us, are still to be respected in principle; and I am de- 
lighted to know that the chairman of the committee [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] was wise enough to have those obligations recognized 
in the way he did, and incorporated in the resolution itself. 

A few days ago I had occasion to visit the Patent Office and 
had a most interesting talk with the Commissioner of Patents. 
My business touched on the question ef the right of Americans 
to use patents of German citizens taken out in the United States. 
T learned from him that there is to-day in Great Britain and in 
Germany, notwithstanding their intense hostility to each other, 
a respect for the patent laws of the respective countries; and he 
told me, upon what authority .I do not know—I simply accepted 
his statement—that to-day patents taken out by Englishmen in 
the German Empire and being used there, either by the Govern- 
ment or by individuals with the consent of the Government, are 
respected to the extent that the royalties earned are set aside 
and kept for the benefit of the owners of the patents, and that 

the same thing is being done in Great Britain as to German 
patents; and that after the war the individual citizens who own 
them will be compensated for the use of them during this 
period of war when ordinary international commerce has been 
suspended. Now, we ought to cultivate that spirit; we ought to 
do all that we can to reestablish international Taw, and treaties 
that are international law as between the two parties making 
the contract. We can not build up civilization, we can not pro- 
vide anything like a reasonable scheme for the maintenance of 
peace between the governments of the world unless we do re- 
spect that principle; and I would like to have it known to the 
whole world that it is the opinion of the American Congress, 
without additional legislation being necessary, that private prop- 
erty rights that were undertaken to be cared for in the three 
treaties I have mentioned are to be respected, and that the 
United States, at least, is going to conduct its war upon the 
basis of justice to private citizens; and that after the war is 
over we stand willing actually, in spirit and in fact, to help the 
world reestablish itself on a basis of sanity, and meantime we 
are going to keep the faith to which we are plighted. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact that treaties haye been broken and 
that people who were our friends have now for the time being 
become our enemies, ought not to cause us to set aside all the 
decent and well-conceived laws of the past for the recognition 
of their rights and the governing and protection of personally 
innocent and unoffending individuals. The most distressing 
feature of the situation in this country is the intolerant spirit 
shown by some of our people. Regardless of treaties I have 
heard a demand that we should take the property of Germans 
in the United States. Because a man has the temerity to stand 
up and plead for justice to citizens of an enemy country, who 
unfortunately happen to be here, he is frequently denounced as 
pro-German; because he merely stands for reason, for common 
sense, and for recognition of the principles that this Govern- 
ment has stood for from the beginning, and which I am proud 
to say I believe it will stand for until the end. These intolerant 
people, these people who believe it to be the duty of every citi- 
ven to hate the individuals of another country with which his 

Is engaged in war, have been manifesting a hostility that is not 
creditable to them as men, and certainly if shared in by this 
Government as a political entity will reflect no credit upon it. 
fApplause,] 

I yield back to the gentleman ffom Missouri the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GREENE] use some of his time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
used all his time. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent 
that my time may be extended one hour. Tig 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachuset 
unanimous consent that his time be extended one hour. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 


from Washington [Mr. Haprey] 10 minutes. : 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire or purpose to 
repeat arguments which have been made before the committee 
in so far a8 I have heard them. I think the time has come when 
this resolution ought to be passed as expeditiously as possible, 
though it should have due consideration. 


There is one point to which I wish to address myself very 
briefly, which was being touched upon by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SraypDEN] when I was called out. Not having heard 
his remarks, I wish to allude to that phase of the resolution, 
though it may be somewhat of a repetition, I do not know about 
that. I refer to the second section of the resolution. 

There seems to be quite a difference of view as to what we 
ought to do with regard to the question of compensation, I take 
it, when this discussion has been analyzed, there is really no 
serious controversy over any other question, if indeed there is 
a controversy there. There should be none upon that point. I 
desire to draw the attention of the committee directly to what 
the resolution provides in terms. It provides that the Secretary 
of the Navy shall appoint a board, with the approval of the 
President, to make a survey of the vessels which it is proposed 
to take over, with a view to determining their actual value at 
the time they are taken; and not only the vessels but the equip- 
ment and appurtenances and all property contained therein at 
the time of the taking. And what is the purpose of that survey? 
It is in order that it be preserved as a permanent record for 
future use in the event it should become necessary to consider 
the question of compensation. It is to be preserved, and to be 
submitted in any court of competent jurisdiction that may deal 
with that subject. That is expressly provided by the resolution. 

It is true that the resolution does not in terms declare that 
compensation shall be paid. It is equally true that it does not 
either declare or intimate that compensation shall not be paid. 
It simply provides the present machinery whereby the evidence 
of value shall not only be ascertained but that it shall be pre- 
served; and having been ascertained and preserved, it makes it 
mandatory, in the terms of the resolution, that such evidence 
shall be recognized as competent proof in any court having juris- 
diction, At all events that is the effect of this language: 


These findings— 
Meaning the findings of the board of survey— 


shall be considered as competent evidence in all proceedings on any 
claim for compensation. 

How much further can Congress go at this time? How much 
further should it go than to preserve for the benefit of all per- 
sons who may be interested in ‘the subject matter the evidence 
to which the owner may appeal in the future to show his 
damage? We ought not now to attempt to define the measure 
of damage, or to define the principle upon which compensatien 
shall be paid; but we ought to preserve the means of determin- 
ing the elements of value which go to the determination of 
the question of compensation and the measure of damage, in 
any court in which the question.may subsequently arise. In my 


judgment that is as far as we ought to go at this time. We 


recognize that compensation may be due or may not be due. 
We recognize that under the circumstances of the case that ques- 
tion may arise, and it is proposed in the resolution to take the 
only sensible, reasonable, and practical means, as I look at it, 
of preserving the record for the benefit of whoever may be in- 
terested, whether he be alien or citizen. Then whatever court 
may hereafter be applied to, whether it be a prize court, court of 
claims, or any other court of competent jurisdiction, it will be a 
matter for that court to determine whether the compensation 
will be paid and not a question for us now to determine, It is 
not feasible and not practicable that we should attempt to de- 
termine that matter or to preserve any other right except to pre- 
serve all the means by which the real parties in interest may be 
protected if they ought to be protected. That is as far, I think, 
as we ought to go. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. I will. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. Does not the gentleman think that after the 
war in an adjustment made by special commissions or diplo- 
matic agents these records would be useful, and the fact that 
Congress did take such pains to prepare for the making and 
preservation of the records would indicate a disposition on the 
part of the Representatives of the people in this country that 
that should be the policy of the Government? 

Mr. HADLEY. That is correct and represents my view. I 
thank the gentleman for eliciting it. In addition to the preserva- 
tion of the record for court procedure, it will be useful in the 
determination of questions arising on the treaty of peace that 
may be entered into at the conclusion of the war, and, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Texas, will show the resolution 
and purpose on the part of the Government to recognize the 
claim for damages in case the party has a right to it. 

It has been stated that we have 600,000 gross tons, approxi- 
mately, of German tonnage to be affected, exclusive of that of 
other countries, or about 350,000 net tons. Everyone concedes 
and recognizes the immediate, urgent, and pressing necessity 
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on the part of this Government for additional tonnage. I re- 
gard it as not only our right under the authorities which have 
been cited and under the statements made by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee to take this tonnage over, but under 
the circumstances—the war in which we are engaged and the 
circumstances which led up to it—it is our duty to do so and 
our duty to impress it into the service of the country for the 
prosecution of our commercial business and for the purpose of 
contributing to the support of the armies of the allies as well 
as our own. 

I do not desire to repeat the arguments and go over the dis- 
cussion of international treaties, because they have been very 
fully presented. I wished primarily to speak on the question of 
the construction of the second section of the resolution. I 
hope gentlemen considering the resolution will not lose sight 
of the fact that, while the committee did not attempt to provide 
the machinery for the final solution and determination of the 
matter, it did not ignore the fact that compensation might be 
had. I think the committee has done the proper thing in pro- 
viding the means of ascertaining the value, so that the determi- 
nation of the question of compensation in the future may be 
had if, indeed, it should arise. I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, the remarks that I de- 
sired to make have been anticipated by the lucid statement 
of the gentleman from Washington, who has just taken his seat. 

It appears to me the resolution has gone as far as it is prac- 
ticable to go, as far as sound expediency and wisdom will 
justify. We can not go further, because we have no informa- 
tion to enable us to go further. There may be in the progress 
of this war developments that will enter into this question, and 
that different application of the principles will be then con- 
sidered from what would now be considered if action had 
finally to be taken at this time. 

That is to say, Mr. Chairman, that we can not do exact jus- 
tice until we have all the facts in hand and the final account- 
ing is taken. I do not take the view of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Salz that we should now utter or pro- 
claim an abstract rule of justice respecting our contemplated 
conduct. I view this matter largely as one of offset and of 
accounting. If we have claims against Germany and Germany 
has claims against us, they can only be determined in or at the 
final accounting. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. For a question. 

Mr. HARDY. And that will be through a representation of 
the diplomatic agents. of the several Governments representing 
its citizens? $ 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I imagine that would be the agency or 
instrumentality to ascertain these facts and to perform such 
accounting and settlement. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not the modern approved practice in 
the settlement of claims of this character that there shall be 
appointed by the final treaty a-commission to determine the 
respective claims of individuals arising out of the war? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think that has been the practice, but 
I do not desire to discuss the practice; I only wish to impress 
the fact that the claims of the United States and the claims 
of Germany are not separable. They are related and insepa- 
rable in the final accounting, and to do justice we must have 
them both at hand and give them both consideration and a fair 
apportionment. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. For a question. 

Mr. COX. I agree with the gentleman’s last statement. Now, 
this provision proposes to only deal with vessels owned by citi- 
zens and corporations subjects of Germany. Suppose in the last 
analysis it should be determined that the German Government 
owns some of these vessels or all of them. What effect would 
that have? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I would rather not go into that now. I 
suppose it would be a very pregnant matter to be considered 
at the time of final settlement, and, as I said at the opening 
of my brief remarks, we do not have at hand the facts by which 
we would be justified in going any further at this time than 
this resolution prescribes. 

We can now and in the progress of events catch the facts 
and incidents living, as they arise, and hold them to be here- 
after submitted as evidence in the final adjustment between 
Germany and the United States. 


May I be permitted one other remark in relation to the sug- 
gestion of my friend from Texas [Mr. Staypen}? I expect to 
see the United States practice the most rigid lines of justice 
and adherence to her treaties; but what circumstances may 
hereafter occur to disrupt, neutralize, or modify our treaty 
rights we do not now know, we can not now foresee. To say 
now that we can lay down a hard and fast line as to exactly 
what we will do without knowing what Germany will do or 
has done is to jump into the dark. All we can do is to do what 
we have done, to take the appraisement or survey of these 
vessels as they now stand, fresh in our minds as the incident 
occurs, and hold it hereafter as evidence to be submitted to the 
appropriate tribunal that will finally determine the mutual 
offsets, which offsets may not all now be in existence but may 
hereafter arise from time to time until the conflict is ended. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I shall not use 
the 10 minutes for the very good reason that what I had in mind 
to say has been better said than I could have said it. There is 
no question about not only the right but the duty of the United 
States at this time to take over these ships. What has been 
done and what shall be done with respect to the taking of the 
ships is a matter that appeals to everyone, layman as well as 
legislator, and those who have given no attention whatever 
to the study of international law as well as to those who have 
given it a most thorough study. 

I have been impressed, the more I have thought about it, 
with the fears of those who have raised the question as to 
whether or not justice would be done to the owners of these 
ships at the close of the war. I do not agree that any settle- 
ment should be made at this time with the owners of these 
ships; but the owners of these ships need have no fear; they 
need not look forward to a time when the war shall have been 
ended to any difficulty they will have in getting justice from the 
United States. As to whether or not these ships shall become 
the victims of submarines at the hands of the German Govern- 
ment raises a question that will no doubt enter into the settle- 
ment of the matter of the payment for these ships; but the 
Government of the United States has always maintained its 
position of adhering with the strictest account to every treaty 
that it has entered into and to every obligation that it has as- 
sumed or that is thrust upon it, and that will be true with re- 
spect to these ships and to every incident growing out of this 
war as it has with respect to every other. The owners of the 
ships and the German Government may well look back to the 
action of the United States at the termination of the Spanish- 
American War, vhen this Government did more than was 
really expected of it by the vanquished. We did more for 
Spain than Spain had a right to expect. We did more for 
Spain than many of the people of the United States believed 
we ought to do; but it was the policy of the Government to do 
just what was done. That is the American feeling, and has 
been. That is the spirit of the American soldier at the termi- 
nation of a war in which he has been a conqueror. Gen. Grant 
said to Gen. Lee and his men, “ Keep your side arms and take 
your horses; you will need them for the spring plowing.” That 
is the American spirit. So, I say, there need be no apprelen- 
sion upon the part of the rightful owners of these ships with 
respect to the manner in which they shall be treated at the 
termination of the war. But we can not say now—we can not 
say here—what the conditions will be between now and the end 
of the war. We can not say what the treaty of peace or what 
range of subjects the treaty of peace will cover; but that treaty 
will make provision for such commissions as are necessary to 
adjust the matters growing out of the war with respect to the 
claims of citizens of foreign countries residing here, whether 


belligerents or otherwise, whose property has been affected dur- 


ing the war. 

That is all I had in mind to say, and I would not have stated 
it if it had not been that it has seemed to me there has been 
some anxiety here for fear that the Government of the United 
States would take advantage of its power in the premises and 
in the final conclusion not do justice by the owners of any 
property it may seize for war purposes. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HELM]. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the resolu- 
tion is abundantly safeguarded from every angle. It preserves 
and protects international and treaty rights. 

My purpose in consuming this short period of time is not se 
much to discuss the resolution as it is to discuss a matter which 
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I think is pertinent and relevant at this time. The resolution 
proposes to take over 95 ships of gross tonnage of 628,837 and a 
net tonnage of 371,028. We are constructing 1,000 merchant 
ships. The necessity for this measure is obyious. The further 
necessity of keeping all of these ships afloat is the acute, the 
paramount, undertaking upon the part of the United States. 
We will not only need all of this tonnage and all that we can 
construct, but far more to carry munitions and supplies to the 
allies or to the American soldiers when they go to Europe. It 
seems to me that we ought to learn a lesson from the mistakes 
in the past. England for over a year has been arming her 
merchantmen without avail. A very small per cent of the 
English merchantmen, of the French merchantmen, of the 
Iialian merchantmen that have been attacked by submarines 
have escaped. Now, let the United States profit by their ex- 
ample, and it seems to me that the proper thing, the first thing, 
for this Government to do is to take the necessary steps to 
avoid the very losses and misfortunes that have befallen the 
allies, and which they have been unable to avoid up to this 
time, It occurs to me that the sensible, common-sense conclu- 
sion is that the arming of these ships by the allies has been 
almost a total failure. 

Now, after we have taken over these ships, how are we to keep 
them afloat? The only way, I think—there has been no answer 
yet discovered to the submarine question—is to furnish protec- 
tion by convoys, and it oceurs to me that no American ships 
ought to leave American ports until they are grouped or assem- 
bled in sufficient numbers and convoys are supplied to guaran- 
tee a safe passage from the American port to the ports of those 
countries with which the so-called central powers are at war, 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. Do I understand the gentleman to contend 
that unarmed merchant ships are safer from submarine attacks 
than armed merchant ships, and if so, why. Why does the gen- 
tleman make such a distinction? 

Mr. HELM. The unarmed ships are not safer, but the armed 
ships are not safe, The press dispatches state that 400,000 ton- 
nage was sunk in one week very recently. Does the gentleman 
contend that that was a safe way to go to sea with those ships, 
which were armed merchantmen and yet were sunk? I con- 
tend that neither the armed merchantmen nor the unarmed 
merchantmen are safe at sea, and the thing that ought to in- 
terest the United States at the very beginning is to profit by 
the mistakes made by the allies and send our ships guarded and 
convoyed by submarine chasers and destroyers—small craft 
that present a small target, possessing the very highest speed, 
and are capable of fully protecting the American merchant 
ships. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman says whether a ship is 
armed or unarmed it is still subject to attack, and the unarmed 
ships have fared just as the armed Spe 

Mr. HELM. Substantially the same. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is it not the case that Some of the armed 
ships have escaped and have successfully repelled the attacks 
of the submarines? 

Mr. HELM. In a very negligible number, and I expect that 
the unarmed merchant ships of high speed have escaped just 
about as frequently as the armed ships of similar a 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman any authentic record or data 
showing that any armed ship has sunk any submarine? 

Mr. HELM. I have never read of it. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the committee for a few moments to a very important mat- 
ter not directly connected with this discussion; however, it is 
indirectly connected with it. We are here considering the 
question of the transportation of men and of arms and of 
ammunition and of food products and other material to sup- 
port our army that we shall send across the seas. I think we 
are beginning to understand, many of us, at least, the vast 
importance of the food question and its exceeding difficulty. 
We will be called upon shortly to consider legislation affecting 
it. I want to call attention to a phase of the matter that has 
been called to my attention by a letter I have just received 
this morning from a member of the Iowa Legislature, who is 
a large farmer and whose words are entitled to special con- 
sideration. What he says regarding conditions in the Middle 
West is as true of the other States where the great bulk of our 
food products must come from as it is the particular locality 


to which he refers, and I am going to read to the committee 
a part at least of this statement. He says: 

Since Con s has conscrip 
and, as I understand Fare te the ane a 25 . he 
should make his exemptions known without delay in regard to those in 
pursuit of agriculture if he intends so to do. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Wili the gentleman yield for an inter- 
ruption right there? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Has that bill yet passed Congress? 

Mr. TOWNER. No, sir; but a bill has passed the House 
and a bill has passed the Senate and the conference bill will 
soon become a law, we all hope and believe. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman will agree that he could 
not make the selection until the bill passes specifying who 
shall come within those exemptions? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly; but what I am trying to impress 
upon Congress is the fact that those exemptions and all matters 
affecting the planting of crops should be passed upon and de- 
termined just as soon as possible. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I quite agree with the gentleman there. 

Mr. TOWNER. I hope the gentleman will not understand 
that my suggestion is made in any spirit of criticism. It cer- 
tainly is not, because I think we are all equally interested in 
doing everything we can do and in assisting in doing every- 
ning that should be done to carry on successfully this war. 

e says: 


The reason for so doin 
in _ market and wheat 


is this: Corn is now from $1.50 to $1.75 
2.50 to $3, and with the comparative faiture 
of this year’s wheat crop all energies should be bent on penig: as 
much corn as ble. Now to the point I desire to ra the 
farmer is in doubt about his help for the summer he can not and will 
not go after it with the determination necessary for desired results. 

I presume gentlemen well understand that in the State of 
Iowa we have no large cities. Our State is almost exclusively 
an agricultural State. We will have to furnish our quota for 
the Army according to the population of the State. Unless 
there are exemptions made frem the agricultural classes, it will 
take almost our entire quota, or a large portion of it, from the 
farmers of the State of Iowa. Now, if there are exemptions to 
be made in favor of the farmers in order that the crops may 
be largely increased and preseryed, then whatever is done 
shonld be known just as early as possible. 

If there are no exemptions to be made, it is equally impor- 
tant that our farmers should know it, 

Mr. COX. Is it not true that the farmers of Iowa and Indi- 
ana now and for several years have been subject to a great 
eben: of farm labor? 

Mr, TOWNER, I was just going to say that. I am glad my 
friend called my attention to it. Conditions are deplorable in 
his State and in mine with regard to farm help. It is almost 
impossible to secure it throughout all the Middle West. Farms 
are not being cultivated to crops because of the fact that help 
can not be obtained to do it, and that is the condition especially 
in the State of Iowa. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the condition pertain very gen- 
erally throughout the United States? 

Mr. TOWNER. I presume it does, I will say to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield to an interruption? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. FESS. Just this last week I received a letter from a 
farmer in my section of the State saying that the employment 
bureau of Dayton had sent out to his farm certain laborers, 
and he said that these laborers wanted to sit out in the evening 
until 11 o'clock and smoke cigarettes, and they could not get 
them up in the morning. And he asked if there was not some- 
thing that could be done, so that they could get better labor. 
This is all that we can do now; but what can be done? 

Mr. TOWNER. I have no doubt that conditions exist all 
over the agricultural parts of the United States where ineffec- 
tive laborers will be sent for the purpose of taking care of this 
serious condition. Of course they will not be able to meet the 
shortage with such kind of help, for, as the gentleman suggests, 
such help is worse than valueless, 

Mr, FESS. The word goes out that they are furnishing labor 
but the labor is really no labor at all. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say this, too, that there is hardly a 
town in the State of Iowa where there is a commercial organiza- 
tion in existence where they are not taking steps to secure, if 
possible, farm help. They are taking an inventory of the farms- 
that need farm help. They are sending everywhere they can 
think of for laborers. They are promising men that if they 
will come from other places and work on the farms of Iowa 
they will pay their transportation there and back and give them 
an assurance of large wages. 
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Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Did not this House vote a little while ago that 
we did not want farm laborers, when they could not read and 
write? 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman will excuse me from answer- 
ing that question now, F am sure. 

I want to read a further statement of my correspondent from 
Iowa: 

Now to the point I desire to raise. If the farmer is in doubt about 
his help for the summer, he can not and will not go after it with the 
determination necessary for desired results. On the other hand. if 
the President (or Congress) would announce, now, that the 
in agricuitural pursuits will be exempt until the crop is in for this 
season, all the farmers, young and old, would take hold with the de- 
termination of carrying out their calculation: in planting the bi t 
corn crop ever known. Furthermore it would have a tendency to ring 
the city lad to the farm or enlist, which might help out the presen 
shortage of labor on the farms, It is now corn planting time 


And I ask special attention to this statement— 

It is now corn planting time and not more than half of the corn 
133 broken up, and none of it finished for planting as yet, and that 
cores condition southwestern Iowa. What about the more northerm 

In confirmation of that E have also received this morning a 
letter from one of our large merchants, a very intelligent, 
capable; and reliable man, in which he says: 

Rain for past two weeks. Snowed all day yesterday. Farmers dis- 
couraged on crop prospects. 

It will be seen, I think, from these statements that the crop 
condition is not favorable. The prospects are not good for a 
large crop, though everything is being done that can be done to 
secure one, Certainly, at this time everyone who has any inter- 
est not only in the prosecution of the war across the seas but in 
looking. after the welfare of our own people here in the United 
States should carefully consider that we may do everything 
that we possibly can to insure as large a crop as can possibly be 
raised this year: 

Mr. SNOOK.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will yield. 

Mr. SNOOK. T represent a district in Ohio something like 
that which. the gentleman represents in Iowa. purely agricul- 
tural, and I would like to ask him this question: Is it his idea 
that on the first draft that shall be made no farm laborers or 
farmers shall be drafted? 8 

Mr. TOWNER. That is not for me to say. The gentleman 
has heard on the floor and has read in the newspapers the state- 
ment that it will be necessary to make some exceptions with 
regard to agricultural help. 

Wee SNOOK. What is the gentleman’s idea with regard to 
at? 

Mr. TOWNER. It would hardly be proper for me to express 
an opinion now. That is a matter that has been left to the 
President. I might venture to say, however, that it would be a 
great mistake, in my judgment, to take from the farms the small 
amount of help they now have. There can be no more important 
work than raising crops now. I have no disposition to criticize 
the President with regard to it, because I do not know what 
that attitude will be. But whatever is done should be done 
quickly. The farmers ought to know at once what they may 
expect. The planting and sowing time is passing, and will not 
come again this year. Of course I realize it can not be done 
until the bill finally becomes a law. But that will be within a 
few days. I am trying to impress upon the Members of Congress 
the vast importance of the conditions that we have to meet, and 
to call their attention to some of the problems that arise in the 
minds of the farmers regarding existing conditions. Just a few 
days ago—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr, Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana IMr. Lazaro]. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, the United States are now at 
war with one of the most powerful, scientific, and efficient na- 
tions of the world, and it becomes the duty of all Americans to 
act together and in harmony, to the end of organizing our 
country in such a way as to bring this war to a successful ter- 
mination, and as speedily as possible. In order to accomplish 
this result we are brought face to face with great problems 
which require cool men, deep thinkers, and courageous action 
to solve. We must not lose patience with honest and sincere 
men who differ with us in the plans of solution of these prob- 
Tems.. We must assume that the aim of each and every one is 
the good of our country. Our President, who is not only the 
head of the Nation but the Commander in Chief of our Army 
and Navy; has appealed to every American to speak, act, and 
serve together to meet our Nation’s supreme test. This appeal 
will no doubt meet with the hearty response of the American 


people. 


While it is true that the best guide for the present and the 
future is the experience of the past, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that conditions have changed; that this war is a war 
of science and machinery. The invention of the flying machine 
and the submarine and the other modern implements of war 
and the scientific methods in which the war is being carried 
on makes it absolutely necessary to have perfect organization 
and efficiency and trained men to meet like conditions on the 
enemy side. We must not rely altogether on what we have been 
told by 4th of July orators to win this war. It is best that 


we should realize from the first what we have and what we 
lack, so as to prepare thoroughly for success in the end. Our 


democracy is engaged in the business of preparing to uphold 
its ideals with arms. The soul of this process is willingness: 
to cooperate; the first requisite is readiness to east aside preju- 
dice, self interest, class: interest, sectional interest, and every 
kind of crystallized demarcation, and merge into a voluntary 
whole. We must not try to ride hobbies on the horse of war. 

I have listened attentively to the discussions here, and have 
read with deep interest a great deal on the important questions 
now before us, and I am led to submit a few suggestions for 
consideration. 

All the military experts and men promiment in civil life agree 
that a well-organized and efficient Army and Navy must have 
back of it the mobilization of all the resources of the country; 
and it becomes necessary for us to do important things that we 
have neglected in times of peace. All are agreed upon the 
proposition that the immediate need of our Nation to-day is our 
food supply, and especially for the present year. Not only that 
the demand here and abroad has increased tremendously, but 
as a result of bad seasons the: food reserves of the world are 
low. There is no doubt that the acreage and production will 
be increased, and if men think and act wisely this problem will 
be solved satisfactorily. But it is not amiss to encourage our 
farmers to increase their food production so that they can live 
more at home and at the same time be in position to supply 
the great demands to be made upon them by men engaged in 
other industries and by our military forees. 

There is no assignable limit to the vegetables, truck erops, 
fruits, and poultry products which the people of the country 
will produce if they can get fair marketing, transportation 
facilities, and fair prices, and are not subjected to unfair gov- 
ernmental regulations. But how much this will benefit the 
cities will depend om the cities themselves to a large extent. 
They should know as much about their food supply as they do 
about their water supply, and its processes must be as pure and 
as uncontaminated. 

The farmers will need some financial assistance beeause of 
higher prices for seed and labor and the need of machine power 
to make up for lack of man power. The Federal Farm Loan 
Board can do a good deal to accomplish this, but some of the 
needs are sudden—short-time needs—and must be met by quick 
mobilization of money. Much new land will be worked if this 
is done in time. The factories work on a guaranteed basis, and 
it may become necessary to give the food makers the same as- 
surance. This Government must build or, at least, secure control 


of adequate cold storage for the perishable foodstuffs, like 


fruit, eggs, potatoes, and cabbage. It is the fall glut in those 
which makes their production hazardous to the farmers, and 


‘steps must be taken to obviate this danger. 


I believe, too, that our Government should and will rise to 
the importance of seeing that certain unscrupulous middle mem 


and speculators, who take advantage of just such a situation as 


exists to-day to demand abnormal prices from the consumers 
for products which they have bought from the producers much 
cheaper, are dealt with with a rigid hand. 

I have heard a good deal since the war broke out about cut- 
ting down the cotton crop and increasing the food crop of the 
South. This is a question that should be dealt with very care- 
fully. Very few people seem to realize that cotton is a food 
and feed crop.. If the South raises less than 12,000,000 bales 
of cotton in 1917 this Government will realize that a calamity 
has: befallen it. We all know the necessity of the lint from the 
cotton for clothing and munitions, but few think about what a 
12,000,000-bale crop means in food and feed. Twelve million 
bales of cotton produces, after reserving seed for planting the 
next crop, 1,400,000,000 pounds of oil—more than twice the 
amount of creamery butter in the whole United States, Such a 
crop of cotton means in feed 3.800,000,000 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, which, pound for pound, has twice the food value of corn, 
and yet cottonseed meal sells, pound for pound, at about two-thirds 
the price of corn. Such a crop of cotton means 2,400,000,000: 
pounds ef hulls, which, pound for pound, have a feed value 
about equal to timothy hay, and yet hulls sell for about one- 
half the price of timothy hay. Holland, one of the greatest 
dairy countries in the world, encourages her people to churn 
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cottonseed oil and other vegetable oils in their milk, which 
produces palatable and wholesome margarine, from which she 
furnishes England millions of pounds for food. 

But without curtailing too much the cotton crop, the South 


should plant more corn. The great sheet anchor of the United 
States against any real shortage of food is the corn crop. It 
makes most of our meat and, if absolutely necessary, it might 
make all our bread. 1 have often been told by old Confederate 
soldiers how they marched and fought in the Civil War on corn 
bread baked in camp. The farmers and millers of the country 
should prepare for an expansion of the corn-meal business, 

We should, too, at this time, popularize rice as an article of 
food in those sections where it has dropped backward somewhat 
in the last years. The cousumption of rice has not increased 
with its production, and we Americans to-day actually use less 
per capita than our ancestors did long ago. Its general use will 
not only increase the acreage and production, but will mean the 
saving of millions of dollars to the consumers who are com- 
pelled to pay exorbitant prices for wheat bead. We must demon- 
strate to the people as soon as possible how to properly cook 
rice, not only in custards and desserts but as a bread. It will 
be remembered that in the Russo-Japanese War, in all of their 
great campaigns, rice was one of the staple foods of the armies 
of Japan. I believe that its extensive use by our armies would 
be a big saving to the Government, and its transportation can be 
handled just as easily as flour. Like cotton, rice also furnishes 
some valuable by-products. Rice bran and rice polish are unex- 
celled as feeds for cattle and hogs. 

But further than the mere production, I believe that right now 
is the time to look into the conservation, preservation, and trans- 
portation of our foodstuff—even before it has been produced. 
What good will it do to encourage increased production of 
foodstuffs if, when the farmers’ products are ready for market, 
we are lacking in transportation facilities? We know that we 
will be short in tin and short of glass to preserve our food, and 
we should begin now to teach our people to save the supply that 
we have. We should teach our farmers the process of dehydra- 
tion, which is so well understood and used in Europe. Then, too, 
we must realize that if we suffered from car shortage in times 
of peace, we are apt to suffer more in the months that are before 
us. I know from personal experience last year, when I waited 
for days for an empty car to ship some corn that I had for sale, 
And I know that this has been the experience throughout the 
country with all those who had anything to ship. When perish- 
able foods are ready, they must move at once if the people in 
the congested centers are to be relieyed and the farmers are to 
receive a fair compensation for their labors. 

We must not only increase our railroad facilities and furnish 
cars to those who may need them and when they need them, but 
this is the time for our Government to correct a serious mistake 
made in the past; that is, improve our waterways and shipping 
facilities on them. Nature has given us the most magnificent 
system of waterways in the world, and we have done less as d 
nation to improve and use this system than any other nation 
in the world that assumes to be progressive. We must awaken 
to the importance of improving our waterways systematically, 
not only to accommodate our commerce, domestic and foreign, 
but for military purposes as well. 

I recently read from an article by Sir Edward Bruce Hamly, 
in his Operations of War, where he states the following: 

The means of supplying troops in the field is not restricted to roads 
and railways. Canals and navigable rivers, where their direction is 
suitable, form valuable lines of supply. They have, too, the eat 
advantages over railways and even over roads that they are not vulner- 
able except only at canal locks, and these locks are usually further apart 
than vulnerable points on a railway. Another advantage may be claimed 
for them in comparison with roads: they do not wear out, and though 
severe frosts, floods. and high winds may affect movement on them, 
progress on roads may be equally delayed by bad weather, 

I believe we should devote our immediate attention to this 
phase of preparedness. 

While we are doing all we can to hasten the building of our 
merchant ships for the purpose of assisting our allies in carry- 
ing products from this country to Europe, we must not neglect 
the necessity of improving our coastwise and inland shipping. 
The withdrawal of too many vessels engaged in local traffic 
would cause more harm than good in the end. It would 
demoralize our transportation service, render it impossible to 
move our food and other crops as rapidly as they ought to be 
moved, and bring about a condition of congestion extremely 
injurious to the whole situation. The railroads have broken 


down several times because of congestion in the months passed, 
and the situation would be made far worse if the coastwise 
vessels which have transported so many tons throughout the 
country were taken away from our own needs at this time. The 
very large traffic, for instance, Which now finds its way to New 
York from Pacific points by way of the Panama Canal, the 


Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic seaboard would have to be 
carried to a large extent by the railway companies, if coast- 
wise shipping were to be materially restricted. Thousands of 
miles. of railroads in the Southern States now used in connec- 
tion with Gulf shipping and the Atlantic seaboard would be 
crippled by the excess burdens placed upon them. It is not 
advisable to turn over our coastwise commerce to the railroads 
and depend on them alone to carry our products from port to 
port. This change would tend to delay the marketing and 
handling of our crops and products to the great injury of the 
people here and to our allies abroad. 

The impossibility of getting transportation is one of the main 
causes of high prices, and until something is done to improve 
our roads, our railroad facilities and our waterway transporta- 
tion, it matters not how much acreage is devoted to production 
and how great the harvest may be, the producers will continue 
to work at a disadvantage and the consumers will continue to 
pay high prices and suffer. 

This is a time, too, when our people should practice economy 
in all things. No one has any idea of the food wasted in this 
country, and conservation of this is just as important as pro- 
duction. The average man in Europe can live on what an 
average American throws in the garbage pail. Economy of food 
can and should be practiced by each individual family, without 
any further urging from the Government, if we are to obviate 
having to resort to such laws as now operate in Europe in the 
homes of the families. 

Some have suggested closing the schools earlier in the year, 
with a view of increasing the food production of the country. 
This is one idea, however, with which I can not agree; anil 
I feel sure that such a mistake will not be made. If there ever 
was a time when the young boys and girls should be encouraged 
to remain in school, it is now. I imagine this idea of closing 
the schools comes from Europe, where conditions are different. 
There it became necessary for the entire male population of 
military age to go to the front, which left the farming in a 
great measure in the hands of the women and children. Natu- 
rally, the vacancies in the fields had to be filled by boys from the 
school. The future of this Republic depends on the training which 
our boys and girls are receiving to-day, and we should make 
many other sacrifices before we remove them from the schools. 
It has been shown by statistics that while crime has decreased 
among men of military age in Europe, as a result of the war, it 
has increased among tlie young men of school age. This is due 
to the fact that the fathers are at the front and the mothers 
are busy with other things, and the children are out of school. 
This is another reason why we must keep the children in 
school. 

I am glad to note that the boys of this country are to-day 
being encouraged to devote more time to the study of agriculture 
and the girls are being better trained in home economics. The 
suecess of Germany is due in a great measure to the fact that 
they have encouraged scientific agriculture in the past. Prac- 
tical education and extension of vocational education to the 
grown-ups as well as to the child must be encouraged by our 
Government. The Department of Agriculture should encourage 
the farmers of the South, who are rapidly giving up the old 
haphazard way of raising cattle and hogs, in adopting scientific 
methods. Because of our mild winters and the presence of feed 
right at hand, these animals can be raised and marketed more 
cheaply in the South than in any other section. But in carrying 
out this work it is to be hoped that the Government will select 
the most experienced and practical men to encourage and edu- 
eate our people. 

In war matters the country looks to the National Govern- 
ment for leadership and results, and rightly so. But yet the 
States retain many of their powers, and by cooperation and a 
judicious use of them can greatly promote national action and 
supplement national achievement. That all of them are de- 
sirous of doing this is to be assumed, and I am sure that mate- 
rial benefit will come out of cooperation between the National 
Government and the States. Let us hope that our State authori- 
ties and local auhorities will cooperate and act in harmony with 
our National Government in solving the problems necessary to 
carry out our work scientifically, efficiently, and with economy, 
and that our people will heartily respond to the efforts of our 
constituted authorities along these lines. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp for the purpose of embodying + 
an answer to the secretary of the Cleveland Real Estate Board, 
in which he criticized my action upon the conscription bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the purpose 
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hears none. 7 treaty or otherwise. 


Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts; Mr. Chairman, how does 
the time stand? $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts: [Mr. 
Greene] has 35 minutes remaining and the gentleman: from 
Missouri [Mr. Arexanper] has 42. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, of course; it is my wish 
that we may get through before 5 o'clock and that the com- 
mittee may rise and report this bill for passage this evening, 
but I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin: IMr. 
Lennoor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to address myself 
particularly to some suggestions that have been made during 
the debate that because of stock ownership by American citi- 
zens in some of the corporations owning these enemy ships, or 
by reason of mortgage liens upon them, there would be an un- 
constitutional taking of property. 

Now, the law is well settled that an enemy ship—a ship of 
enemy register, flying the enemy flag-is subject to capture, 
and that, too, irrespective of whether it be in the ports of the 
country seeking to capture or whether it be upon the high seas, 

With reference to the first proposition, as to any rights by 
reason of part ownership, I wish to read from Westlake on 
international law, page 147. I read: 

If a shi 
or any of her 
that. talk acme she may be captured and. will and 
share which a friend may have in her will be saved. A mori or 
lien on a abip sailing under the enemy's flag, whether it arises by con- 
tract or by law as a. factor’s. lien—unless it is. a 1: law of! the 
mercantile world, as that whieh gives the lien of ght—is treated as 
part interest in the ship and Is not saved from the condemnation. 

The rule just stated with regard to mortgages and liens applies in 
England and the United States to cargoes: as well as to ships, on the 
broad ground, stated by Lord Stowell, that “ captors are supposed to 
lay their hands on the gross tangible property, on which there may be 
many just claims outstanding between other parties which cam have no 
operation as to them.“ 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? i 

The CHATRMAN, Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. LENROOT. Les. 

Mr. LITTLE. Suppose an American had a mortgage on a 
German ship. Would that rule still! apply? 

Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely; and it has been so decided by 
the Supreme Court in the case of the Hampton, in United States 
Reports, where it was decided that the mortgagee had no right 
or claim. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield’ to 
me for a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON, Can aliens, especially alien enemies, invoke 
any constitutional provision for the protection of their rights? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. But we were speaking of American 
citizens, by owning stock or by mortgage, having an interest in 
enemy ships. 

Now, as to the question of the right of the United States to 
take over enemy ships, as proposed in this bill, as to that there 
can be no question, with due respect to the opinion of my col- 
league [Mr. Srarronnl. If I understood him correctly, he stated 
that that decision that so held was more than 100 years old, 
and that that doctrine had been modified: since that time. 

I wish to say that as late as the Spanish-American War the 
United States Supreme Court, in case after case, reaffirmed’ that 
doctrine. 
call, President McKinley, by proclamation, gave Spanish ships: 
30 days in which to load; unload; and leave ports before they 
were subject to capture. There were many captures during the 
Spanish-American War by our fleet, and in a number of cases 
the question of the lawfulness of the capture arose, and particu- 
Tarly so in the case of the Buena Ventura, which will be found in 
One hundred and seventy-fifth United’ States, page 384; and in 
every one of those cases, as a matter of international law, the 
right to capture the enemy ship was sustained ; but in each case 
they resorted to the proclamation of President McKinley to find 
the exemption, and in the case of the Buena Ventura particu- 
larly they said expressly that if that ship was exempted from 
eapture it must be found in the interpretation of the proclams- 
tion of President McKinley, and not because of any interna- 
tional law respecting it. Y 

Now, it is true that eyer since this Government was formed, 
almost, the United States has contended for the inviolability of 
property upon the high seas, contending that the property of 


rt owners may have as individuals is immatertal. 


land. But never has the United States been successful in secur- 


sails under the enemy flag, the character which her 216 5 
g they have placed themselves under its protection; 11 
condemned no 


In the Spanish-American War, as Members will re- | 


It Is true, as stated, that in The Hague Convention of 1907 
the provision that has been read was adopted as a part of that 
convention with reference to merchant ships being in the ports 
of an enemy and through force majeur not being able to depart. 
But as has also been stated, the United States never ratified 
that convention and never was a party to it, and that is not 
binding in any degree upon the United States. 

Mr, STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman deny that the repre- 
sentatives of our Government declined to sign that convention, 
because they considered its stipulations retrogressive and that 
they were less liberal than the practice that had prevailed since 
18547 

Mr. LENROOT. That is absolutely true; but so did this Goy- 
ernment decline to sign the treaty of Paris, because they did not 
believe that the treaty. of Paris went as far as it ought to go; 
and it was upon this very question, too, by the way, in the treaty 
of Paris, because that treaty did not secure the inviotability of 
Ships upon the high seas. 

But because the United States wanted to go further does not 
‘mean that the United States, in the absence of international Jaw, 
is bound by what was done at The Hague convention. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Yes; but because the Government declined 
to adhere to those principles because they did not go far enough 
‘is no reason for saying that American international law contra- 
venes those principles. Now, I ask the gentleman whether he can 
cite an instance in the Spanish-American War or under inter- 
national law where the United States Government has confis- 
cated enemy vessels confined in ports; as we are attempting to 
do in this case? 
| Mr. LENROOT. I was coming to a discussion of that proposi- 
tion if the gentleman had not asked me that question. I was 
stating, first, what international law was upon the subject. E 
stated what the policy of the United States had been, and I am) 
frank to say E believe that should continue to be the policy of 
the United States. But every situation must depend upon the 
particular facts in that situation. Now, what is the situation 
that we have before us at the present time with reference to the 
‘taking over of these ships? I do not say for a moment that we 
ought not to compensate the owners of these ships. I do say 
the committee is right in not undertaking to provide for their 
compensation now. And’ let me give the reason why I think 
it should not be done. In the first place, it is a matter of grace 
with any nation; and net of international law, as to whether 
they will compensate or not. If they do compensate, there is an 
obligation of equitable fair dealing upon the part of the owners 
of the ships as well as upon the part of the United States Gov- 
jernment. Now, we are informed with reference to many of 
these ships that they were damaged and disabled by their owners, 
many of them, for the very purpose of depriving the United 
States of the power of making use of them. Now, shall it be 
said, as a matter of justice and equity, that an enemy subject 
who- is the owner of a ship; and who voluntarily disables the 
Ship for the purpose of injuring the United States, shall have 
the same rules of equity applied to him as to compensation as 
one who, finding his ship im the harbor and unable to depart, 
leaves that ship to be taken over and paid for by the Govern- 
‘ment? I think not. À 
Mr. SISSON. Then in addition to the statement made by 
the gentleman at this time we ought not to go into the question: 
‘of payment, because in the settlement of the international dif- 
‘ferences and damages that may have been done to American 
citizens by the German Government those things would have 
ito be considered at the same time. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is trne: Then there is another con- 
‘sideration. When these ships are taken over they will be 
engaged in merchant transportation. They will be in every 
sense of the word, so far as what they do is concerned, mer- 
chant vessels. Now, Germany, under international law, if she 
would observe it, has certain obligations with reference to the 


capture or destruction of merchant vessels. Now, when we 
take these vessels over, if Germany sees fit, in violation of 


international law, to destroy one of these German vessels that 


we have taken over, is it not a question for serious consideration 


at least, when this war is over, whether we should compensate 
a German: subjeet for a vessel that has been unlawfully de- 


! | stroyed by his own government? [Applause.] 
enemy subjects on the sen should be as inviolable as that upon |, 


Secondly, supposing one of these vessels is captured on the 
high seas by the German Government, as she has a right to 
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capture them, and supposing when Germany captures them she 
turns the vessel over to its owners, shall the owners get the 
vessel and also get from the United States Government the value 
of the vessel? Perhaps so. I am not expressing any opinion 
about it. But certainly we ought not at this time to make any 
such provision as that. i 

Something has been said about the treaty existing between 
this Government and Germany. I do not know whether that 
section has ever been read into the Recorp, but I think it should 
be, with reference to the obligations contained in the treaty 
of 1799 between this country and Germany. I want to read 
article 12 of that treaty. 


Experience having proved that the principle adopted in the twelfth 
article of the treaty of 1785, according to which free ships make free 
goods, has not been sufficiently respected during the two last wars, and 
especially in that which still continues, the two contracting parties 
propose after the return of a general peace to agree, either separately 
between themselves or ey with other powers alike interested, to 
concert with the great maritime powers of Europe such arrangements 
and such permanent principies as may serve to consolidate the liberty 
and the safety of the neutral navigation and commerce in future wars. 

Now, mark this: 

And if in the interval either of the contracting parties— 


And that interval has existed now for the past three years— 

And if in the interval either of the contracting parties should be 
engaged in a war to which the other should remain neutral, the ships 
of war and privateers of the belligerent power— 

In this case Germany— 
shall conduct themselves toward ports the merchant vessels of the neu- 
tral power— 

In this case the United States up to the declaration of war— 
as favorably as the course of the war then existing may permit, observ- 
— * principles and rules of the law of nations generally acknowl- 

That was the treaty between this country and Germany. Is 
there anyone who will say that that treaty has not been most 
openly, flagrantly, and deliberately violated by Germany? [Ap- 
plause.] And then, will anyone say that because there was also 
in another article of that treaty a provision that enemy subjects 
whose property is taken should be compensated, we shall be 
bound, but Germany shall not? Those are questions that ought 
not to be settled now in this bill. Those are questions that 
ought 1 come up and be settled when this war is over. [Ap- 
plause, 

Mr. LITTLE. Has there been any adjudication by the courts 
of the property rights of parties who took the ships after they 
were interned? 

Mr. LENROOT. These ships have never been interned in the 
sense the gentleman speaks of. A war vessel is interned in 
this sense, that when German ships have sought asylum here 
we have not permitted them to leave, but every one of these 
ships proposed to be taken by this bill was always at liberty to 
leave our ports at any time, from the day they sailed in there 
until the day that we declared a state of war to exist. We have 
done nothing to prevent their leaving until we took possession 
of them. 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not care to dwell upon the fine distinc- 
tion in the words, but I mean after the ships have been put in 
the position in which they have been put, has there been any 
adjudication of any property rights that were claimed to arise 
after the war began, on the part of those who were in possession 
of the ships? 

Mr. LENROOT. Nothing more than the principle that was 
involved in the ease of the Buena Ventura in the Spanish War, 
which case I cited a few minutes ago. That was a case where 
there was a Spanish ship loaded at some port in the South, 
which I think went to Norfolk. Thé owners of the ship had 
no knowledge of the existence of a declaration of war between 
Spain and this country., They had a clearance from American 
officers and yet they were captured. The same principle ex- 
actly applies to that capture which the court said was innocent 
in every respect as that which relates to a ship in the United 
States ports, but the court held that the capture was valid. 

Mr. LITTLE I did not make quite clear my question. Sup- 
pose I undertook to buy one of these ships. Has there been 
any adjudication of that right? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I think not. Now, I want to make one 
more reference ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was not the Buena Ventura captured on 
the high seas? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but the same principle applies as to the 
owners of a ship having no knowledge whatever of the existence 
of à declaration of war. The court in that case said that the 
owners were absolutely innocent, and they were in exactly the 
same position as far as principle is concerned as these vessels in 
thé ports of the United States. Now, the gentleman from Wis- 


cọnsin cited the case of the United States against Russell, Thir- 
teenth of Wallace, to sustain his position that compensation 
must be made. I want to call attention to the fact that the 
United States against Russell did not involve an enemy ship. 
That was a taking over of an American ship flying the American 
flag owned by loyal citizens, and there was no question whatever 
of an enemy character of that ship. The only question was 
whether they had a right to requisition the ship, and the court 
held that they did, and, of course, as in taking private property 
of American citizens for public use, held that compensation 
must be made. There was no questien of an enemy ownership, 
san this bill rests wholly upon the principle of enemy owner- 
ship. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. i 

Mr. ELSTON. Has the gentleman considered the status of a 
vessel bought under executory contract by an American citizen 
and American registry held in suspense, and the whole matter 
open since the Ist of January? My understanding would be that 
an equitable title rests in the American citizen, but the bill pro- 
vides that the whole title may be taken by the Government 
whether Germany owns it in whole or in part. Does the gentle- 
5 think that the bill protects sufficiently the American citi- 
zen 

Mr. LENROOT. Until the change of registry is effected I 
think as a legal proposition—I say nothing of the equity—the 
right to take over depends on the registry at the time of taking 
over. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts how many speeches he has re- 
maining. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I have two more—myself 
and one other 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lexnroor] made two very important observations on 
two technical questions that grow out of this proposed resolu- 
tion, both of which should be kept in mind when the matter of 
future adjustment is considered. I think these ought to be em- 
phasized because they are largely the crux of the entire dispute 
over the question of confiscation, if there is such a dispute. I 
do not believe that there is anyone in the Congress who seri- 
ously questions the right under international law of the United 
States to take over these vessels. They are property of citizens 
of a foreign country which is at war with us. I can not under- 
stand upon what angle any discussion would be carried on that 
the United States, which is now a belligerent country, could not 
take over the vessels in the ports that belong to its enemy. Such 
right is certainly clear under international practices. The first 
section of the bill authorizes the President to do that thing, and 
if the bill would stop with that there might be some question 
of the wisdom of the policy, but certainly none on the authority, 
for that first section suggests that the United States can take 
over title and possession and operate or lease or charter and 
equip these vessels. That indicates a right in a_ belligerent 
nation, and that right is certainly well defined in international 
law; but the second section suggests whether this is to be con- 
fiscation or requisition. If the second section were not in the 
bill, we would jump to the conclusion that it probably meant con- 
fiscation. The first section takes over both possession and title 
and makes no suggestion of future adjustment. But the second 
section suggests that it is to be requisition, or at least it lays 
the grounds for it, since it there provides for a board of sur- 
vey to ascertain the values of t' se vessels. It does not specify 
just why that is done, but all of us understand that In case it is 
to be adjudicated on the question of value, this Government by 
this provision shows clearly its intention not to take any ad- 
vantage of the owners of these vessels. We here undertake to 
procure the facts by a jury properly appointed, and thus fix the 
basis upon which any future adjudication that might be re- 
quired, or seemed to be justified, might be had. I think that 
is as far as the resolution ought to go. It leaves the question of 
adjustment for a later date, to be determined by subsequent 
events. 

In other words, the question as to whether it is to be con- 
fiscation or requisition is not to be settled now. I do not think 
it ought to come up now. The question ought to be reserved 
for later consideration, because as has been so frequently stated 
we do not know all the elements that may be involved. Here 
is one of them: Members of the House seem to look upon the 
German vessels in the American ports as interned vessels. That 
is a common phrase that has crawled into the discussion by 
loose phraseology. The vessels are not war vessels to which 
that term is applied. The word “internment” is a word of 
common usage, but not international. Technically it is not well 
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If it was a war 
vessel the internment is by order of the government in whose 
port it lands and not by its own government. If a war vessel 
comes into a neutral port in time of war, it may coal and 
remain 24 hours, but after that it must go, and if it does not 
go within the time allowed it must dismantle and remain until 


employed when applied to merchant vessels. 


the war is over. That is by order of the neutral government, 
in this case our Government. The war vessel is in port be- 
cause the Government’s order “Go out now, or stay until the 
end. of the war“ was respected by the belligerent power. 

But that is not the case of these vessels now under considera- 
tion. These vessels came here for refuge; they sought an 
asylum. Under international law no belligerent war vessel is 
permitted to enter neutral waters to capture enemy vessels. On 
the high seas they were subject to capture. They sought neutral 
waters to avoid capture. They are now in our ports not 
because we would not allow them to leave, but because they 
forfeited protection against seizure the moment they went 
beyond the neutral waters. In that case they would be cap- 
tured by the British or the French Government, and conse- 
quently they chose to remain in safety at their option and not 
because we forbade them to go. It is the case of an asylum 
rather than internment. That differentiation can not escape 
the discussion or consideration of the international question. 
These vessels are in American ports by their own choosing 
and not by our orders. 

Then there is another feature that must not be overlooked, 
and that is that these vessels remained in port up to the time 
when our country ceased to be neutral and became a belligerent, 
and in that belligerency an enemy of the country whose citizens 
were the owners of the vessels. Prior to this date and while 
this country was extending the privilege of asylum to these 
vessels an attempt was made to destroy these vessels rather 
than run the risk to put to sea. 

When the chairman of the committee was opening the discus- 
sion of this resolution I asked him the question, in order to fix 
the principle, Can we assume that the attempt at destruction of 
these vessels in American ports by German officers was under 
the order of the German Government? That is a determinant 
to fix the status, whether the vessel is private or public. If we 
could assume that, then the destruction ordered by the German 
Government makes those vessels public under the control of the 
German Government, and in that case we can confiscate them 
under any treaty now existing or under the principles of inter- 
national law. The only question that is in doubt in my mind 
is when they were destroyed, or when the attempt at destruction 
was made upon them, whether we could assume that was by the 
order of the German Government. That question is one of 
doubt in my mind, and must be established by the facts which 
should surround the case. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I will yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. I am informed by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] that after the merchant ships in the 
port at Charleston had been destroyed and their officers were 
arrested and charged with their destruction, those officers 
pleaded in their defense that they did what they did by order 
of the German Government. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to have that inter- 
polation at this time. because that incidentally makes those ves- 
sels, whether in ownership or not of the German Government, at 
least under the control of the German Government, nnd conse- 
quently I think there is no doubt that our Government, an 
enemy of the German Government, can confiscate these vessels 
and do it without the violation of any international right at all. 
However, when the matter of confiscation or requisition comes 
up all the facts should be marshaled rather than allow a state- 
ment of officers to be conclusive. 

Mr. HARDY. That shows that those vessels are being used 
by the German Government itself. À 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I think it could well be so regarded. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I yield to my friend. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Could not the German Gov- 
ernment exercise such a control over these ships as to order 
their being dismantled or injured without exercising a pro- 
prietary interest in them—that is, without having title to them? 


Mr. GORDON. Oh, no. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But any government can con- 
fiscate ships and use them for naval purposes at any time, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 
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Mr. FESS.: That might be a strained interpretation of the 
international .relationship that governs the question. But an 
attempted destruction of the vessels to avoid taking them over 
would justify their seizure by the Government and confisca- 
tion as well. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Every day we give orders to 
shipping, forbid ships from leaving our ports, we do not give 
clearance, and things of that kind, and in that way we exer- 
cise Government control. 

Mr. FESS. What I had to say on this question in regard to the 
control of the German Government in the attempt to destroy is 
not a matter of opinion simply, but it is a matter of adjudication 
by the courts of the United States. When certain cotton was 
captured in the Confederacy there was a question of doubt, as 
all of you remember, whether the cotton should be confiscated 
or requisitioned. This grew out of the fact of ownership, 
whether by loyal citizens or by citizens who were in the Con- 
federacy. Members will recall that the principle adopted was 
as follows: In order to adjudicate it ultimately the cotton 
would be taken over without pay, and then the question of con- 
fiscation would be determined by the ownership later on, and 
in case after case—and this is the point that I desire to make— 
where the cotton was destroyed by the order of the Confed- 
eracy in order.to prevent its falling into the hands of the Union 
forces, it was held by virtue of its destruction as being subject 
to confiscation without any further adjudication or demand.“ 
In other words, cotton, even though it might be held by a 
citizen loyal to the Union, if it were destroyed by the Con- 
federacy the owner had no claim against the Government. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I yield to my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Is it not a fact that the names of a large 
number of these vessels appear upon the German Navy lists as 
auxiliary vessels of the German Navy, and is it not a fact that 
the officers are officers of the naval reserve? 

Mr. FESS. I thank my friend for that statement, because 
it calls up other features that I wanted to call attention to, 
and that is one of the phases of it. The other phase is that 
when we come to adjudicating these questions of value later on, 
the Government ownership, in the way of subsidy, in the way 
of imperial control by the German Government over its own 
shipping, even though it be owned by its own citizens, will go 
a great way in determining what we should do in the matter, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I yield to the chairman. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would say that there are seven of those 
ships that our Government upon the facts disclosed recognized 
as a part of the German naval reserve, and they have already 
been taken over without any reference to this action. simply 
because they did belong to the German Navy. 

Mr. FESS. And the chairman ought to admit at once there 
would be no question as to our right as belligerents to deal with 
an enemy ship owned by the enemy—— 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not think there is a question 
about it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mention has been made about the ship 
sunk at Charleston. I happened to be present at the trial of 
the men who sunk that ship. Their plea, as stated a while ago, 
was that they did it under orders of their Government; and fur- 
ther, that being on board a ship flying the German flag they 
did it in German territory; and that, having done it in German 
territory, they are not amenable to the laws of the United 
States; and further, that had they not done it they would 
have been guilty of treason and triable therefor when they got 
to Germany. That is the plea they set up. 

Mr. FESS. That principle is pretty well recognized in inter- 
national law. There seems abundant evidence to justify this 
Government in its action to take over these vessels without 
committing itself beforehand to specific terms. 

Mr. GORDON. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact that a great many of these difficulties as to privately 
owned ships are cleared away by the mere statement, which 
every one of us knows to be a fact, that a state of war between 
the German Imperial Government and the Government of the 
United States places in a state of war each citizen and subject 
of Germany with each citizen and subject of the United States? 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I ask the gentleman one 
questien? Did these prisoners plead that they did that nt the 
command of the German Government, or at the command of 
the German owners of the boats? 

Mr. STEVENSON. At the command of the German Govern- 
ment; and the plea was overruled—— 

Mr. FESS. I can not yield any further 
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Mr. STEVENSON, But they were given the benefit, or, 
rather, exculpated of being guilty of treason, because acting in 
concert under the command of their superior officer was not a 
conspiracy such as acting in concert by their own agreement. 

Mr. FESS, Just to recapitulate very briefly. Many ques- 
tions that are in doubt must be adjusted later on. In the first 
place, just the force of the treaties now obtaining is not entirely 
clear, to say nothing about Germany's conduct toward us in 
the light of past treaties. What those treaties are—there were 
three of them, and whether one is a supplement of the other or 
one supersedes the other is not clear. Whether those parts in 
the treaties of 1785 and 1799 not included in that of 1828 are 
void it is not certain. That will have to be adjudicated later on. 
Secondly, just the effect of war upon treaties that were not 
made with specific reference to a state of war but to regulate 
commercial rights is the question that must be adjudicated 
later on, and can not now be done. It is a question whether in 
the absence of provision otherwise a war does not abrogate 
treaty obligations. Another question is whether Germany has 
not by her conduct toward us repudiated the treaty obligations 
toward her. Still another question is whether these ships can 
be considered under such ownership or control of the German 
Government that they might be called public ships. We do not 
know, although strong evidence points that way. If they 
were, confiscation is clear. Another question is whether in the 
“destruction of those vessels it was an act of the German Gov- 
ernment because she feared they would be utilized in favor of 
her enemy. Later on that must be considered and can not be 
at this time adjudicated. There are so many questions that 
have come up that I am perfectly willing and shall ly vote 
to take these vessels, their title and possession, with the under- 
standing that the Government is to operate or lease them or 
charter them and equip them, and then I hope that our Govern- 
ment, following the second section here, will proceed upon the 
basis that all rights ef all people and of all citizens, of what- 
ever nationality, will be regarded and respected, for our Goy- 
ernment is too big to do anything else. [Applause.] 

We have every reason, it seems to me, to employ our right in 
the premise. I feel quite certain the President has the au- 
thority to seize them without an act of Congress. However, I 
should prefer that our Government shall proceed upon the 
higher plane of public announcement that in our dealings even 
with an enemy and in time of war we will endeavor to secure 
every right to all citizens, even though they are citizens of an 
enemy country. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], 
who have preceded me, I think have both raised a very impor- 
tant, if not the most important, issue here in connection with 
this bill. That is the question as to whether or not by the 
action of the German Government in ordering the crippling of 
the machinery of these 91 boats in our ports the title to these 
vessels did not transfer to the German Government by this 
very act, and whether, if the German Government ordered the 
destruction of these boats, it might not be conclusive proof 
that the German Government itself did by this very action con- 
fisente these boats from the private ownership. I really be- 
lieve, then, that if they did that we are fully justified in confis- 
cating these boats, as in so doing we would be taking the prop- 
erty of the German Government and not the property of pri- 
vate owners or individuals. If, on the other hand, the real 
ownership of these boats is not vested in the German Govern- 
ment, I am interested just to the extent to see that confisca- 
tion of private property is not had by this Government with- 
out some basis of settlement being provided for eventually. 
I do not say at this time, but eventually, but believe the law 
should be made very specific now; and in that connection I 
want to quote a statement which was made by the State De- 
partment, with the authority of the President, on February 8, 
1917, in which it stated: 

The Government of the United States will in no circumstances take 
ndvantage of a state of war to take possessicn of pro y to which 
‘nternational understandings and the recognized law of the land give 


it ne just claim or title. It will scrupulously respect ali private rights 
alike of its own citizens and the subjects of foreign States. 


Then I also want to quote from the President's message to 
this Congress on April 2, in which he said this: — . 


Just because we fight without rancor and without selfish object. seek- 
ing nothing for ourselves but what we wish to share th all free 
peoples. we shall, I feel confident, conduct our operations as helliger- 
ents without passion and ourselves observe with proud punctilio the 
principles of right and of fair play we profess to be fighting for. 

It will be all the easier for us te conduct ourselves as belllgerents 
in the high spirit of right and fairness because we act without animus. 


This is a war measure and warranted by the exigencies of the 
case; but, however grave the situation, shipping that came to our 
ports in the legitimate prosecution of ocean traffic, the property 
of individuals and companies, should not be seized without 
rendering at the proper time just compensation therefor. The 
good name of our Republic demands that such a provision be 
incorporated in the bill. ` 

This should not be left to the uncertainties of the future 
ptr ge a word indicating our disposition to treat the matter 

v. 

We have entered into this great conflict not only because the 
rights of American citizens have been outraged and national and 
international laws disregarded in the most flagrant manner, but 
also in the interest of world-wide humanity and the dethrone- 
ment of despotic rule and the substitution therefor of forms of 
government where the individual shall be known and recog- 
nized. Our policies with other nations have been honorable, our 
course such as to command the admiration of the world. Many 
peoples are looking to us for guidance. We can not afford to be 
misunderstood ; we can not afford to proclaim to the world that 
we are taking the property of individuals owing allegiance to a 
nation with whom we are at war without having in contempla- 
tion the just and equitable intention of rendering at some time 
all equivalent therefor. 

I anticipate that when it is known to the German Government 
that we have seized the German ships now in our ports the 
German Government in retaliation therefor might feel justified 
and think a sufficient precedent was established in warranting 
them in seizing any ships or property belonging to the United 
States or any citizens of the United States in their country. 
Under these conditions at the termination of the war a treaty 
would be entered into between the United States and the German 
Government in which peace terms would be provided, and in 
the consideration of these terms the property of the German 
Government and individual citizens seized or taken over by 
the United States and, vice versa, any property of the United 
States or of its individual citizens taken over by the German 
Government would have to be adjudicated; and in this connec- 
tion it is reasonable to suppose that if there were anything 
like an equal division of claims of this character the United 
States would say to Germany, “ You settle the claims with your 
citizens and we will settle the claims of our citizens.” Then, ac- 
cording to this law, if this procedure were adopted, the citizens 
of the United States who have suffered the loss of property in 
Germany would present their claims to the United States, and 
they would either be adjusted amicably or a suit in equity would 
be brought against the United States for settlement. 

It will be remembered in this connection that many old French 
claims under circumstances somewhat similar to this are still 
pending settlement by the United States, and the experience of 
claimants with claims similar to these against the United States 
has not been very satisfactory ; that is to say, these ndjustments 
result in long and tedious litigation, and in many instances have 
never been paid. 

This is one reason why I think that the method of adjustment 
m 85 law about to be enacted should be made perfectly clear 
n 

I believe that the exigencies of this case are such that we 
are fully justified in taking over these enemy boats. We want 
these boats for the purpose of conveying food and supplies to 
our allies, who are fighting to raise the standard of humanity 
and civilization. We do not want to take them for what they 
are worth as property, as much as we need ships, but we want 
to help lift our allies out of their bondage, and the seizure of 
tee ships at this time for these various purposes will aid in 

18. 

I shall, therefore, vote for the passage of this bill, with the full 
anticipation that if the act of the German Government in the 
ordering of the crippling of these boats is regarded under inter- 
national law as confiscation by the German Government of the 
property of their own citizens, namely, these seized boats, the 
United States is fully justified in confiscating them, and need 
not make any settlement therefor; but, on the other hand, if 
it is finally determined that these boats are the property of indi- 
vidual citizens of Germany, after the war is over that prompt 
and full settlement will be provided for to the individual citizen. 

This will thus remove any argument which might be used 
by the Government of Germany in persuading their people to 
enmity against the United States by pointing to this ship seizure 
as an illegal act of international law. [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute, 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I am not a 
lawyer, and I do not pretend to having any Knowledge.of inter- 
national law or ordinary law, excepting the one law of com- 
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mon sense which my father taught me in my early youth always 
to bear in mind was good law. The law of common sense 
seems to me to be fairly shown in what has been said before 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of which 
I happen to be the Jeading minority member, and also before 
this House during the general debate that has been developed 
here. I believe that we have taken a common-sense action 
in preparing and offering this bill, and I sincerely hope that 
no amendment will be offered on the floor to change the same 
as it is now presented. The bill is considerably different from 
that which was originally brought to the committee's attention 
and which it was proposed that we originally should present 
to the House. There was some discussion in the committee 
as to the changes to be made. I had the privilege of offering 
an amendment. The committee cut the bill down consider- 
ably from what was originally brought to its attention and 
which it was proposed that we originally should present to 
the House. There was some discussion in the committee as 
to the changes that were made, and, as before stated, I had 
the privilege of offering an amendment which I hoped might 
have been adopted, and I will refer to the amendment, but I 
shall not offer it on the floor. And I hope that if any amend- 
ments are offered they will not be adopted. I think we want to 
get this resolution enacted into law as soon as it possibly can be 
done. The amendment I offered was to provide, after the word 
“ coastwise,” on page 2, line 20, the following: 

Provided, That no vessel taken over as herein authorized shall be 
3 in the coastwise trade of the United States after the termina- 
tion of the existing war. 

The object of this proviso was to prevent permanent inter- 
ference with the shipping business of the coastwise trade. I 
know that I am not in accord with the opinion of the gentle- 
men who sit on the majority side of the House, but I have 
never been in accord during my membership in this House 
with the Democratic Party in their action affecting the coast- 
wise trade of the United States. Year after year we on the 
Republican side of the House have endeavored to protect the 
coastwise trade, and our friends on the other side of the aisle 
have made continued attacks upon it, and never until the elec- 
tion of 1912 were they allowed any opportunity to make any 
great inroads on the question of interfering with the coast- 
wise trade. There was a proposition put into the Panama 
Canal act which I voted against on account of its having pro- 
visions for allowing the foreign-built vessels admitted to the 
American registry under the Panama Canal act to enter the 
coastwise trade. But it was found no great number of vessels 
less than 5 years old that were built abroad were available to 
be admitted to American registry under that act, consequently 
that proposition fell by the wayside and an amendment was 
finally adopted that provided for foreign-built vessels of any 
age that should be admitted to American registry under the 
provisions of the canal act should have the privilege of enter- 
ing the coastwise trade. 

I simply want to hold up to the committee considering this 
resolution the fact that when the time comes, if it ever does 
come, as I expect it will, if not in my lifetime in the lifetime 
of some others who have the same view that I have, that we 
should again obtain the control of both branches of the Con- 
gress and the Presidency the party now in the minority will 
endeavor to put the vessels of the coastwise trade in possession 
of what they formerly had as a right for more than 100 years, 
and that right, in my judgment, never should have been inter- 
fered with, for the protection afforded to our coasts on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans in time of trouble would have been 
in the nature of a valuable volunteer coast guard by thus pro- 
viding at any time to have vessels commanded by American 
masters and owned by American citizens possessing the ex- 
clusive right to enjoy the privilege of the coastwise trade, rather 
than to have vessels commanded by officers owing allegiance 
to a foreign flag, and who have been educated and trained 
under foreign influences, to have the privileges which are now 
afforded under existing laws and grants of authority afforded 
to the President in his discretion. 

Nations generally do not admit vessels of other nations to 
their ports or allow the vessels of other nations to enter into 
their coastwise trade, especially if they have any protective 
ideas themselves. I have always been opposed to that, and I 
wish it distinctly understood here that I am opposed to the 
proposition of destroying our coastwise trade, which has been 
puilt up here after so many years of effort. But I do not feel 
at all at liberty to offer an amendment on the floor now, and 1 
hope no one will offer an amendment like it. I would yote 
against it if it came upon this floor, for the reason that I believe 
the proposition whick has been brought in here has been so 
clearly made out and is so clearly understood that it should be 
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enacted without delay. It has been demonstrated beydnd ques- 
tion in this debate that we are acting simply under the authority 
of the law, and it does not seem to me that any sound argument 
has been brought to bear on the action we are proposing to take. 
I believe we are authorized to take that action, and I am in full 
accord with it. I hope the bill will pass as it is now presented. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
take over to the United States the immediate session and title of 
any vessel within the jurisdiction thereof, inc peuk the Canal Zone 
and all territories and insular possessions of the United States, except 
the American Virgin Islands, which at the time of comi into such 
jurisdiction was owned in whole or in part by any corporation, citizen, 
or subject of any nation with whick the United States may be at war 
when such vesse be taken, or was flying the flag of or was under 
the registry of any such nation or any political subdivision or munici- 
pality thereof; and, through the United States Shipping Board, or any 
department or agency of the Government, to mae lease, charter, 
and equip such vessel in any service of the United States or in any 
commerce, foreign or coastwise. 

Mr. MONDELL and Mr. BORLAND rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming rose first 
and will be recognized. s 

Mr. MONDELL.- Mr. Chairman, I did not have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the part of the general debate that had refer- 
ence to the bill, and therefore possibly the questions I shall ask 
have already been answered. 

I should like to call the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to the following words: 

Which at the time of coming into such jurisdiction were owned in 
whole or in part by any corporation, citizen, or subject of any nation 
1 the United States may be at war when such vessel shall be 

I assume the purpose of the bill is to take over the vessels 
which were interned in our harbors at the beginning of the war 
which were flying the German flag or the Austrian flag and were 
under German or Austrian registry. But the words that I have 
just read would seem to authorize the taking of a ship flying 
any flag or having any registry, if, as a matter of fact, it was 
owned in part, ever so small a part, by any corporation, citizen, 
or subject of a nation with which the United States is at war. 
Is it the intent of the framers of the bill to authorize the taking 
over of a ship flying the American flag or the British flag or the 
French flag or the Norwegian flag where it develops that some 
German subject had a small interest in the vessel, either as an 
individual or as an owner of stock in a corporation? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. All the questions involved have been 
thrashed out in committee, but the purpose of this bill directly 
is to take over German ships. While it is broad enough to take 
over the Austrian ships, should we become involved in war with 
Austria, it would not authorize the President to take over Aus- 
trian ships at this time, because we are not in a state of war 
with Austria. 

Mr. MONDELL. My inquiry is this: Is not the bill broad 
enough to authorize the taking over of a ship flying the Amer- 
ican flag? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Oh, no. 

Mr. MONDELL. Or the French flag or the British flag? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why not? It authorizes the taking over 
of any vessel owned in whole or in part by any corporation, 
citizen, or subject of any nation with which the United States 
may be at war when the vessel shall be taken. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. Are we at war with France or 
England? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly nat; but it may be possible—I 
do not know as a matter of fact whether it is so or not—but 
it may be possible that there are American ships, French ships, 
Norwegian ships, bearing those flags and carrying those regis- 
tries in which some German subject may have a small in- 
terest, either as an individual or as a stockholder. The lan- 
guage I have just read would authorize, as I understand it, 
the taking over of any vessel flying any flag, bearing any reg- 
istry, which was owned in ever so small a part by a citizen or 
a subject of Germany. Js that what was intended? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If it was under German registry or un- 
der the German flag, why should we not take it over? 

Mr. MONDELL. But that is not what I am talking about. 
The gentleman has evidently not read his bill or does not un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
think I understand it. 
derstand it. 


The Clerk will read the joint resolution 


I certainly have read the bill and I 
The gentleman evidently does net un- 
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Mr. MONDELL. Te bill does not provide that the President 
may take over a ship partly owned by a German and carrying 
German registry and flying the German flag. If it. did, then 
my inquiry would have no point. But it provides that he may 
take over any ship owned in any part by any subject of Germany. 
It also provides later for the taking over of a ship flying the 
German flag and bearing German registry. 

But the first part of the paragraph, the words I have read, 
‘either mean that the President can take over any ship, carrying 
any flag, having any registry, owned in any part by any subject 
of the German Empire, or they do not mean anything, 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Iam sorry I can not agree with the gen- 
tleman’s construction. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will explain wherein I am 
wrong- — 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will just read the language: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to take over to 
the United States the immediate possession and title of sa vessel 
within the jurisdiction thereof * > * which, at the time coming 
into such jurisdiction, was owned in whole or in 2 br He A corpora- 
uo — or subject of any nation with which the United States may 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Not a Frenchman, not an Englishman. 
There is only one nation with which we are at war. 

Mr. MONDELL. But, if the gentleman will allow me, there 
may be ships bearing the American flag, sailing under American 
registry, owned in small part by a German citizen or owned by 
a corporation some of the stock of which is in the hands of a 
German subject. Under the language of the bill which the gen- 
tleman has just read such a ship could certainly be taken over, 
because the bill does not confine its operations to ships having 
German registry carrying the German flag. The bill provides 
for the taking over of two entirely distinct classes of ships: First, 
ships having German registry bearing the German flag. Those 
are the interned ships. But in addition thereto any ship bear- 
ing any flag, having any registry, if it is owned in the most 
infinitesimal part by any subject of the German Empire. The 
gentleman asks me if we are at war with this, that, or the 
other country other than Germany. Of course we are not; but 
when you provide for the taking over of a ship which may bear 
the French or English or other flag, if a citizen or subject of Ger- 
many has any interest in it whatever, you are taking a step that 
under other conditions might lead to war. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman overlooks two very material 
points. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be very glad to have the gentleman 
enlighten me. 

Mr. BORLAND. The first is that the bill provides that the 
President is hereby “authorized” to take over; he is not di- 
rected or required to take over—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I take it that the gentleman from Missouri 
would not want to vote for a bill that clearly and definitely 
and beyond all question authorized the President to take over 
American ships, even though it were only permissive in its 
terms. 

Mr. BORLAND. No; but I want to call attention to the 
second point which the gentleman overlooks. 

Mr. MONDELL. A great many crimes have been committed 
under mere permission. í 

Mr. BORLAND. The President ought to be authorized to 
take over such a ship, even though not under German registry 
or the German flag, if it is in fact wholly owned by German 
citizens, 

Mr. MONDELL. Wholly; perhaps so, though I am not sure 
of that; but this says in “ whole or in part.” 

Mr. BORLAND. Wholly or chiefiy. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the information I have been seek- 
ing, and which the chairman of the committee did not give. 
Is that what the committee intended to do? If so, should it 
be done? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is my construction of it. And if the 
Germans, for any purpose of their own, are sailing ships under 
some other flag, those ships ought to be liable to, seizure to the 
same extent as German ships flying the German flag. 

- Mr. MONDELL. But there have been no ships interned except 
the ships carrying the German flag. 
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Mr. BORLAND. That is where the gentleman is getting 
down to a practical question; and, as my colleague from Mis- 
souri [Mr. ALEXANDER] says, there are no ships within the 
contemplation of this law, except German ships. But if the 
gentleman is arguing a purely technical legal right. I say that 
the President should have the power and should be authorized 
to take over certain ships, even though they be not actually 
under the German flag. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what I want to know, whether it 
was the intent of the framers of the bill to give the President 
authority to take over an American ship, a French ship, or a 
Scandinavian ship bearing the flag and the registry of one of 
those countries if he discovered that a dollar’s worth of the 
stock or bonds of such ship or any interest in it were owned 
by a German citizen. If that is the intent, I do not know that 
I shall quarrel with it, but why has no one discussed or defended 
so unusual and, as I see it, so questionable a procedure? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is a purely technical construction of 
it. The chances are, as the gentleman knows, that the Presi- 
dent will not take over any such ships, but he ought to be au- 
thorized to take over a ship, even though it may not be techni- 
cally under German registry, if, in fact, it is owned by German 
subjects. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. It seems to me that the question the gentleman 
raises is perhaps answered by the words in line 8, page 2: 

Which at the time of coming into such jurisdiction was owned in 
whole or in part. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; but that does not explain it. 

Mr. SISSON. One moment. If it is a vessel of the United 
States Government, it is always within our jurisdiction. The 
United States Government controls absolutely all vessels of its 
own registry. Now, if it is a German ship, although wholly 
owned by American citizens, but registered as a German vessel, 
operating under the German law, coming into one of our ports, 
it might be seized under this bill; but if a German subject owns 
stock in one of our shipping corporations, I do not believe that 
the fact of his being a stockholder in the corporation or in a 
single ship would subject that ship to be taken under this 
language, because that would always be subject to the laws 
of the United States anyway, because it would have to come 
within our jurisdiction. X 

Mr. MONDELL, But if the gentleman will allow me, it seems 
to me the language of the act ought to be so clear that there 
would be no misunderstanding. If that is the intent, and it 
is deeided that is a wise thing to do, I shall have no quarrel 
with it; but clearly the language I have read would authorize 
the taking over of a ship carrying any flag, under any registry, 
if German subjects were interested in any way in the ship, 
if they owned any part of it, either as individuals or as members 
of a corporation. 

Now, that involves an entirely different principle from that 
involved in the taking over of a ship flying an enemy flag and 
under enemy registry, particularly ships that are, some of them 
at least, listed as German naval auxillaries. All that may be 
done legitimately as a war measure. Some may urge that any 
property of an alien enemy may be seized, houses, lands, money 
in bank, or personal property, including interests in corpora- 
tions; however that may be viewed as a legal proposition we 
are not proposing to do it, but in this bill you authorize a pro- 
cedure quite as extraordinary as it would be to authorize the 
taking over any banking or industrial enterprise owned in ever 
so small a part by a German citizen or svbject. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question bearing on the same subject matter that has been 
brought to his attention by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monpett]. The question is, Why has there been a separation 
of ownership and registry? Why has not the gentleman joined 
the registry and the ownership? 

I have a special case in mind the difficulty of which would 
be remedied if the suggestion of the gentleman from Wyoming 
were adopted. He has shown that you may take over a vessel 
under British or French registry in which a very small part 
is owned by German citizens, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does the gentleman know of any case 
of that sort? 

Mr. ELSTON. I can easily imagine a case of that sort. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Why should you go into imagining 
cases? 

Mr. ELSTON. There is a case T have in mind, and I do not 
know but that the situation might appeal to the gentleman. I 
have no doubt of his disposition to be fair and equitable. 
There is an actual case on the Pacific coast where an Ameri- 
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can citizen purchased a German sailing bark. The purchase 
was made four or five months ago. The transaction was execu- 
tory only in the fact that American registry was not granted 
in view of the fact that there was probability at the time of 
difficulties between the German Government and our own. 
The purchase price was deposited in escrow and the equitable 
ownership vested in the American citizen. This is a case 
which I think should be considered in this discussion. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am frank to say that the committee 
did not consider every possibility; but this bill makes it per- 
missive with the President; he may take over the vessels or he 
may not. If there are any such cases as the gentleman 
imagines, I suppose the President will waive the equities in the 
interest of American citizens. 

Mr. ELSTON. That is all the interest I have in it. I be- 
lieve the committee should protect the rights of American eiti- 
zens. I am not assuming that the gentleman is going to disre- 
gard them. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. : 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to make this suggestion: That if 
the intent of this bill is simply to take over the ships that were 
flying the German flag and under the German register, partly 
or wholly owned by Germans, that can easily be accomplished 
by striking out the word “or,” in line 14, and inserting the 
word “ and.“ 

Mr. ELSTON. That is the suggestion I am making to the 
chairman of the committee. Why not strike out the word “or” 
and insert the word “and” and combine the ownership and 
registry? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Because it is wholly unnecessary. Our 
purpose is to pass this bill this evening that it may become a 
law at once. I think it is of paramount importance that we 
should get possession of these ships and not split hairs about 
imaginary cases that may arise in the future. We give the 
President permission to take these vessels, and he may or may 
not take them over, and we give him the implied power to con- 
sider the equities of such cases as the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. ELSTON. I am just as anxious to have this bill passed 
as soon as possible as is the gentleman from Missouri. I am 
merely suggesting possible hardships under its execution. I 
certainly intend to vote for it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I did not have the opportunity to speak in general 
debate, or, at least, I surrendered the reservation of time that 
I had. I want to say that I trust there will be no demand 
to amend this bill in regard to the taking possession of the 
vessels, For my own part, I think that we could well provide 
in the bill for the payment of any possible interest that an 
American citizen has in the ships, and so provide at the time. 
But I want to clear up, if I may, in the mind of my friend 
from Wisconsin, who is unquestionably right on the broad prin- 
ciple of international law, the legal aspect of this situation 
in this act of Congress. It would be utterly impossible for us 
to provide in this kind of a measure for the compensation to 
alien enemies. Ali we couid do would be to announce a policy 
or make a recitation of future intention, which is sometimes a 
dangerous thing to do. 

I take it that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD} 
does not simply want that, but he will recognize instantly him- 
self how impossible it is from a legal standpoint to safeguard 
the rights of an alien enemy. Assuming, as I know he does, 
that we have an indisputable right to seize these ships, and 
that it is our duty under the circumstances to do so, the ques- 
tion of the future compensation to a possible alien owner must 
be left to the future policy of the Government. It was pro- 
vided in section 3 of the original bill that an American citizen 
should have the right of action ‘against his own Government 
for compensation. That is a matter of grace, because under 
the general rule of law a sovereignty can not be stied without its 
own consent; but T have never seen a case where sovereignty 
submitted to be sued by a friend, even an alien friend. It is 
impossible to imagine a ease where an alien enemy would have 
a right to go into the courts of the country during the con- 
tinuance of a war. 

Does the gentleman really expect that some provision might 
bé made giving these alien enemies a legal right at this time? 
The entire provision will be a mere declaration of future in- 
tentions, which, as I say, would not only be futile, but in some 
cases dangerous. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman aware that under ex- 
isting statutes foreigners may present claims against the Goy- 
ernment in the Court of Claims if the same reciprocal rights 
are granted to citizens of our country in other countries? 

Mr. BORLAND. I have no doubt there are such cases. 


Mr. STAFFORD. It is the law; it is not a matter ef cases. 


Mr. GORDON. But there is no law authorizing an alien 
enemy to sue in the Court of Claims. 

Mr. BORLAND. No; and there never was, I think the 
gentleman from Ohio is unquestionably right. These claims 
must be left to the adjudication of the peace commission upon 
the conclusion of peace, and it is impossible to exclude at that 
time the question of our reciprocal rights against the Govern- 
ment of that particular subject who claims that we have in- 
jured it. It may turn out that we shall insist upon Germany 
paying the claims of her own citizens. There have been three, 
cases in this country where the United States has assumed as 
a matter of treaty the payment of spoliation claims to its own 
citizens. First, there was the French spoliation claims; second, 
the Spanish spoliation claims; and, third, the Mexican. It 
may easily happen, and I think will happen, that we shall in- 
sist upon Germany treating solely with her own citizens with 
regard to any spoliation claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. I move to strike out, in line 11, page 1, the word “or” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the word“ and,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The Clerk read as follows 

Page 1, Jine aes strike out the word “or” and insert in lien thereof 
the word “ and,” that it will read: “when such vessel shall be taken 
and was flying the. fiag, etc.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard upon 
this for just a moment. The bill as it stands would very clearly 
authorize the taking over of a ship carrying any flag under any 
registry if it was owned in part by a German subject. Evidently 
that is not the intent of the framers of the bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the gentleman think that that 
ought to be the construction and ought to be the law? 

Mr. MONDELL. That has not been my thought. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman says this very clearly does 
it. Does that not consummate the gentleman’s thought? 

Mr. MONDELL, I can think of no argument for going into 
an elaborate examination of the ownershsip of all of the steam- 
ships and shipping companies and privately owned ships of the 
world in order to discover whether some one of them may be 
owned in a very small part by some German subject. What we 
are proposing to do is to take over some interned ships, and if 
the resolution be amended as I suggest, it will give full authority 
to do that thing. 

Mr. ELSTON. Would it possibly cloud the title by having a 
possible execution of this privilege in the President impending 
over the title of every vessel under American registry. French 
registry, or British registry in which a German citizen may 
have any interest? 

There would be suspended over such vessels the possibility 
that the President under the athority of this act might forfeit 
the title to the Government of the United States. If the gentle- 
man will permit, I can not conceive of any instance in which the 
United States Government would desire to take over uny vessel 
partly owned by a German citizen, but sailing under either 
American, French, or British registry. There are yery cogent 
reasons why German ownership in whole or in part should be 
joined to German registry before confiscation is permitted. In 
an actual case on the Pacifie coast the equitable and legal owner- 
ship passed many months ago to an American citizen, and the 
only thing remaining is the change from German to American 
registry. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if there is any reason why 
we should authorize the President to take over ships bearing the 
flag and having the registry of nations with which we are at 
peace, that is an important matter that should be considered and 
discussed, and it has not been considered and discussed in con- 
nection with this legislation, and my purpose is simply to amend 
the bill so that it will authorize what its authors intended to 
accomplish, as I understand it—that is, to take over these in- 
terned ships, ships owned wholly or in part by Germans, car- 
rying the German flag and under German registry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Monpetrt) there were 
ayes 13, noes 39. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the joint resolution. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the joint resolution to the House 
with the recommendation that the same do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. i 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. BooHER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration Senate joint resolu- 
tion 42 and had directed him to report the same back to the 
House without amendment and with the recommendation that 
the joint resolution do pass. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the joint resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, 2 motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND BEMARKS. 


Mr, ALEXANDER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that those who spoke on the bill may have leave to revise and 
extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen who spoke on Senate joint 
resolution 42 have leave to revise and extend their remarks. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none; 
and, without objection, House joint resolution 62 of similar 
tenor will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 


REPRINT OF A BILL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
reprint of the bill H. R. 4125. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for a reprint of the bill the title of which 
the Clerk will report. ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4125) to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging agriculture and regulating the marketing and 
distribution of foods and other necessaries of life. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. What does the gentleman mean by a reprint? 

Mr. LEVER. I understand through the clerks of my com- 
mittee that the document room has exhausted the supply of 
these bills that have been printed. I have not looked into the 
matter personally, but I understand that the number allowed 
are exhausted and Members can not get copies of the bill. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know just what this reprint will be 

Mr. LEVER. Ido not myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, 


{After a pause.] The 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. RopenserG was granted lenve of 
absence indefinitely on account of sickness in his family. 


STEAM YACHT “ OWFRA.” 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the bill S. 1845, the bill I mentioned this 
morning, to allow Senator Gerry to turn over to the department 
during the war his boat. 

The SPEAKER. Isit a House bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is a Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pap- 
aert] asks unanimous consent for the consideration of a bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 1845) to authorize PETE GoeLer Gerry to enter into a con- 


tract with the Secretary of the Navy, in behalf of the United States 
for the use of the steam yacht Owera. 


Be it enacted, cte., That Peter GOELET Gerry, a Senator of the United 
States from the State of Rhode Island, having offered to the Govern- 
ment for the period of the war the use of his yacht hereinafter named, 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to enter into a contract or agreement 
with the Secretary of the Navy, in behalf of the United States, for the 
use by the United States of the steam yacht Owera, owned by the 
said Senator, for such period as may be mutually agreeable to the 
parties to the contract or agreement herein authorized. 

See. 2. That the provisions of sections 114 and 115 of the act ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the penal laws of the United States,“ and any other laws or parts of 
laws inconsistent herewith, be, and they are hereby, declared inappli- 
cable to the said Perer Gorter Gerry and the N et the Navy, 
or such other officer or officers of the United States as ll, on behalf 
of the Secretary of the Navy, enter into the aforesaid contract or 
ee for the purposes and to the extent set forth in section 1 

ereof, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object; I wish to 
ask the gentleman a question. I notice in the letter of the 
Secretary of the Navy, in the report accompanying this bill, 
that he states it is not his policy to accept ships offered gratis 
to the Government unless it is with the authority of Congress. 
I wish to inquire whether the committee has considered the 
suggestion of the Secretary of making a general authorization 
for him to accept these vessels rather than singling out special 
instances, as is provided in the bill under consideration? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will state that I can not say it has been 
before the committee. I have personally been giving some 
consideration to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Secretary directs attention to the fact 
that there are many instances of private persons having offered 
their vessels free to the Government, but he does not feel war- 
ranted in accepting them without authority of Congress. Why 
should not the House favor such a policy and not single out 
just one bill for special distinction? 

Mr. PADGETT. When it was offered and it was called to 
my attention, as I stated, I had been thinking of preparing a 
bill along that line. But this is offered, and they want it. and 
they said it would be useful. I see no objection to granting 
the authority. Other persons can trade with the Government 
because they are not prohibited. But a Member of Congress 
without the authority of the House or Senate can not enter 
into nny agreement for trade, because the statute forbids. 
This is simply to remove the objection of the statute and for- 
bid him, notwithstanding the statute, to make the trade. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We all agree that the Government is in 
need of ships. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; very much, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose we all further agree that the 
Government should accept the ships of all persons, whether 
United States Senators or private individuals. Here we have 
a declaration of the Secretary of the Navy saying that he will 
not accept them without authorization of Congress. Why 
should we not have a general law rather than such a private 
bill as is under consideration? 

Mr. PADGETT. As I was saying, I was thinking of prepar- 
ing and introducing a bill of that kind, but so far it has not 
been done. . 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, the committee 
reports that Senator Geiry is the owner of a yacht, and as it 
is the Navy Department can not accept as a gift to the Gov- 
ernment any property of considerable value without a contract. 

Mr. PADGETT. Where is that? 

Mr. MANN. I am reading from the report of the committee. 
What about the charge? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is free. There is no charge or compen- 
sation at all to be paid. 

Mr. MANN. ‘There is nothing in this bill to that effect. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is the proposition that he makes to the 
Government, and the Secretary in his letter states it is with- 
out charge or compensation. 

Mr. MANN. But the report of the committee shows that the 
department declined to accept the free gift to the Government, 
and therefore it is necessary to enter into a contract. That 
implies that there is to be a contract for a consideration. 

Mr. PADGETT. No. The Secretary in his letter stated that 
it is without charge or compensation, 

Mr. MANN. But the Secretary states he wants authority to 
enter into a contract because he does not accept free gifts. 

Mr. PADGETT. There is the general law, you will remem- 
ber 

Mr. MANN. I know the general law forbids a Member of 
Congress making a contract. 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand, and the general law for- 
bids the Goverdment to accept gifts also. 

Mr. NORTON. What would be the compensation if the yacht 
was destroyed during the war? 

Mr, PADGETT. None whatever, as I understand, sir. 

Mr. NORTON. There is nothing to indicate that in this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. PADGETT. That will be in the contract. He proposes 
just to turn it over to the Government and let them use it with- 
out any liability or any compensation. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the gentleman considers this as-an 
emergency matter. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Government is needing ships very much. 

Mr. MANN. That being the case, why is not what the Sec- 
retary refers to an emergency matter? The Secretary's letter 
says that while the department is very much in need of vessels 
and desires to accept vessels they can not do so without the 
consent of Congress. Why is nòt that an emergency matter 
just as much as for one vessel? 
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Mr. PADGETT. I was stating to the gentleman that I was 
thinking of preparing a bill and bringing it before the House. 
Mr. MANN. Thinking about it is very slow if it is an emer- 
gency matter. ‘This bill was reported to the House two weeks 
ago. 
Mr. PADGETT. Yes. I have several other matters here 
that are needed 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman is only thinking now of 
preparing a bill on a real emergency matter. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have been preparing a good many others 
that are on the calendar. 

Mr. MANN. On the calendar? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. I have been holding bearings every 
day, and we have been considering bills and reporting them. 

Mr. MANN. I think it would probably expedite the gentle- 
man's thinking about the general subject if we do not pass this 
bill at this moment. 

Mr. PADGETT. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. MANN. Then I am not sure whether this has met the 
approval of the Democratic caucus, [Laughter.] We were 
told this morning by gentlemen on the other side that the 
House could not pass anything because the Democratic caucus 
had so decided. The Democratic caucus runs the Congress. I 
think the gentleman ought to go and get the approval of the 
Democratic caucus. 

Mr. PADGETT. I appreciate the gentleman's humor. 
[Laughter.] But on the merits of this matter I think we 
ought to pass this bill, and I hope there will be no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. For the present I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
May 8, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of legislation to amend section 1570 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (H. Doc. No. 122); to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation transferring the vessels of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, Commerce Department, to the jurisdiction 
of the Navy Department in time of war (H. Doc. No, 123); to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Z. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of a bill to authorize additional pay for enlisted 
men detained beyond the expiration of their terms of enlist- 
ment (H. Doe. No. 124); to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of a bill to authorize the designation by the 
President of six officers of the Navy for the command of fleets 
or subdivisions thereof with the rank of admiral and vice ad- 
miral, and for other purposes (H. Doe. No. 125); to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of a provision of legislation authorizing the 
President to drop from the rolls of the Navy or Marine Corps 
any officer under certain conditions (H. Doe. No. 126); tu the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to: be printed. 

6 A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to determine where and when there are no public quarters 
available for officers of the Navy and Marine Corps (H. Doc. 
No. 127) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 

printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of a bill to provide for the disposition of the 
effects of deceased persons in the naval service (EE. Doe. No, 
128); to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of a bill for the relief of certain enlisted men 
of the United States Navy (H. Doc. No. 129); to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
Jetter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exam- 


ination and survey of Olympia Harbor, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 
130) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations. 

10, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of War submitting 
an estimate of appropriation required for the service of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, for disposition of remains of officers, 
soldiers, and civilian employees (H. Doc. No. 131); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under elause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEVER, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4188) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and 
facilitating the distribution of agricultural products, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 44), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 4229) to prohibit the use of 
stop-watch or timing devices or systems in the Postal Service; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill: (H. R. 4230) for the relief of 
officers of the National Guard; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4231) providing that the pay of officers and 
enlisted men of the National Guard, while in the United States 
Service, shall be the same as officers and men in the Regular 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 4282) extending the limit of 
time for the construction of a bridge across Flint River; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 4233) to further national se- 
curity and defense by increasing food production; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
82) to state the rights of nations and to lay the foundations 
for the establishment of a court of nations, a congress of na- 
tions, an international army and navy, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS: 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 4234) granting a pension to 
George S. Frankenfield; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 4235) granting a 
pension to Henry Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A ‘pill (IH. R. 4236) to carry out the find- 
ings of the Court of Claims in case of Wiley 8. Holland; to the 
Committee on War Claims, : 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 4237) for the 
relief of Alexander W. Hoffman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE; A bill (H. R. 4238) for the relief of A. E. 
Kuester; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WALTON; A bill (H. R. 4239) for the relief of Dora 
Gaines Delano, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Publie Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4240) for the relict bs Alma Harris; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petitions of sundry citizens of Milwaukee, 
Wis., against increase in rates on second-class mail matter; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Pòst Roads. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Milwaukee, Wis., against 
war tax on automobiles; to the Committee on. Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of John Rimes and other 
citizens of the State of Florida, asking that sufficient taxes be 
levied on the surplus profits of corporations and partnerships 
and the incomes of individuals to pay the entire expense incident 
to preparation for and conduct of the war with Germany ; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of faculty of the University of Florida, protest- 
ing against the enactment of legislation providing for universal 
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compuisory military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Citizens’ Protective League of Fernandina, 
Fla., declaring approval of the act of the President and Con- 
gress in declaring war on Germany; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. ; 

Also, petition of the Marion County (Fla.) Agricultural Com- 
mittee, asking that Congress investigate farm labor conditions 
in the South, with a view to making the same more stable and 
reliable; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of faculty and student body of Columbia Col- 
lege, Lake City, Fla., declaring allegiance to the Government of 
the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of William T. Holden, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., against tax on movie theaters and operators; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. : 
Also, petition of Globe Elevator Co., John S. Sills & Sons, 
of New York City, and Hudson Valley Muslin Underwear Co., 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., favoring passage of bill for revision of 
postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of Clifford R. Slason, W. C. Pier- 
son, C. L. Johnson, and others, of Goodwin, S. Dak., favoring 
the prohibition of the liquor trafiic as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary.” 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Woman's Club, favoring uni- 
versal military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Wisconsin Anti-Saloon League, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

Also, petition of labor organizations, asking investigation of 
bomb throwing in San Francisco on the 22d of July, 1916; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of Illinois Athletic 
Club and Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
favoring universal military service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. E. Porter Co., of Ottawa, III., favoring pro- 
hibition as war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Central Federated Labor Union of 
Greater New York, opposing national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of J. C. Deagan Musical Bells Co., opposing 
additional tax on business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Rockford (III.) Manufacturers and Shippers’ 
Association, against tax on denatured alcohol; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Farm Journal, protesting against in- 
crease of postage on second-class matter; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Schaffer & Co., of Chicago, III., favoring 
increase of postage rates on second-class matter; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of John D. Fackler and 294 
other residents of Cleveland, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in sup- 
port of collecting the money necessary to pay the expenses of 
the war from income and excess-profit taxes, to restrict ex- 
cessive profit upon the necessaries of life, that soldiers be paid 
sufficient to keep their families in comfort, and to provide for 
equalizing the burdens of war; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of Wesley W. Smith 
and others, of the first congressional district of Vermont, urg- 
ing the national prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage for at least the duration of 
the present war with Germany; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

rf petition of Frank W. Hazen and others, of the first 
congressional district of Vermont, urging national prohibition 
as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Memorial of Defense Emergency 
League of Newark, N. J., urging national control and distri- 
bution of foodstuff; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 104 citizens of Trenton, N. J., protesting 
against censorship section of the espionage bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of members of the Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of 2,000 Baltimoreans and medical and chi- 
rurgical faculty of the State of Maryland, favoring universal 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


Also, memorial of Woman's Club of Bethesda, Md., favoring 
tax on incomes for war revenue; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 1 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Charles Barnes and others, 
of Hartford County, relative to taxing incomes for war reve- 
nue; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Cigar Makers’ Local. Union, No. 42, of 
Hartford, Conn., against any increase in internal-revenue tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of Northern New York Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and citizens of Oneida, N. Y., favoring prohi- 
bition as war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of six churches of Fulton, N. Y., favoring an 
antipolygamy amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 5 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of the faculty of Berea College, 
Berea, Ky., favoring the prohibition of tise of foodstuffs in the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Bell County, Ky., protest- 
ing against the consumption of foodstuffs in manufacture of in- 
toxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. = 

By Mr, PRATT: Petition of Mr. G. B. Wixson, Mr. R. B. 
Kellogg, and sundry other citizens of Elmira, N. V.; favoring 
national prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. , 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Judge C. E. McLaughlin, of 
Sacramento, Cal., in behalf of citizens of Sacramento, support- 
ing the President in effort to provide adequate Army and Navy, 
etc.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Thomas G. Burt, president of 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, and 75 others, favoring national 
prohibition as war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of First Presbyterian Church, Trapico, Cal., 
savoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of inuss meeting at Alhambra, Cal.. favoring 
war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of G. E. Candee and 30 others, of Eagle Rock, 
Cal., favoring the prohibition of the use of foodstuffs in the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of Mennonite Congregation at 
Pawnee Rock, Kans., asking exemption from military service; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Scandia, Kans., asking that no 
American soldiers be sent outside of the United States during 
the war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNOOK : Petitions of Sunday schools of the Lutheran 
United Brethren and the Christian Churches of Malinto, Ohio, 
favoring national prohibition as war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Memorial of First Baptist Church, of 
Poland, N. Y.. favoring amendment to the Constitution prohibit- 
ing polygamy ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of International Molders’ Union, of Frankfort, 
N. Y., for investigation of the so-called bomb plot at San Fran- 
cisco; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of Oakland Distributing Co., of Little Falls, 
N. Y., against 5 per cent tax on automobiles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Harold L. Madison, curatér 
of Rogers Williams Park Museum, Providence, R. I., favoring 
national prohibition as war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition adopted at mass meeting held by 
citizens of Smiths Ferry, Pa., April 25, 1917, favoring enactment 
of a national prohibition law, in view of the present war situa- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition adopted at mass meeting held by citizens of 
Midland, Pa., on April 25, 1917, favoring enactment of national 
prohibition law, in view of the present war situation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, 13 petitions favoring taxation upon net earnings of cor- 
porations and incomes and certain other legislation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. i 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: Petition of Union Ministers’ Associn- 
tion of St. Paul, Minn., favoring a Federal motion-picture 


censorship; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of Union Ministers’ Association of St. Vaul, 
Minn., favoring a bill to forbid interstate transmission of race- 
gambling debts; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By Mr. VARE: Memorial of Fairmount Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring bill to permit Col. Roose- 
velt to raise division for service in Europe; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. . 

Buy Mr. WOODYARD: Memorial of citizens of West Virginia, 
relative to raising. revenue necessitated by war and preparation 
for war; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Tursbax, May 8, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 2, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess. > 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: $ 


Ashurst Hardwick New sterig 
Bankhead Hollis Norris Sutherland 
Beckham Husting Overman Swanson 
Brandegee James Owen Thomas 
Chamberlain Jobnson, Cal. Page Thompson 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Phelan + Townsend 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Pittman Trammell 
Cummins Kello; Pomerene Underwood 
Curtis Kendrick Reed Vardaman 
Dillingham Kenyon Robinson Wadsworth 
Fall King Saulsbury Walsh 
Fernald Kirby Shafroth Warren 
Fletcher - Knox Sheppard atson 
France La Follette Sherman Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Lewis immons Williams 
Gallinger Lodge Smith, Ariz Wolcott 
ronna McKellar Smith, Ga. 
Hale McLean Smith, Md. 
Harding Martin Smoot 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Suetrps] is away on public business. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. LANE] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. HuGcHEs] on account of illness. 
This announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MINT AT DENVER, COLO. (s. DOC. No. 23.) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury. transmitting a letter 
from the Director of the Mint submitting an estimate of a de- 
ficiency in the contingent appropriation of the mint.at Denver 
for the current fiscal year in the sum of $4,000, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram in the nature 
of a petition from the twelfth district of the Indiana State 
Federation of Clubs, of South Whitley, Ind., and a petition of 
the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of 
Harriman, Tenn., praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which were referred to thé Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I present a memorial in the 
nature of a petition, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD 
without reading. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 28, 1917, 
lion, Wesley L. JONES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: The United Irish Societies of Seattle, Wash., having ap- 
pointed a joint committee to express to you officially their view of the 
service which it lies in the power of the Congress of the United States 
at this time to render to the cuuse of democracy and small nationali- 
ties, through the restoration of its freedom to the Irish nation, the 
committee s commissioned us as its officers to forward to you the 
following as the expression of its view and that of the various societies 
which called it into existence: 

“On behalf of a great historic nation, whose nationhood and civiliza- 
tion antedate those of any other European country save Greece alone, 
and which for over seven centuries has maintained in open warfare its 
right to the liberties of which it has been robbed, we appeal to the 
Congress of the United States. We do so as citizens of t Republic, 


for the protection of whose honor and whose liberties the men of our 


race are to-day, as they have ever been since its foundation, ready to 
poa up, if necessary, all that tbey are and all that they have in this 


“We pigs to you at this portentious crisis in the world's history 
for your aid in 3 and bringing to realization the restored liber- 
ties of Ireland, the cradle of our race, and ever the unfailing friend and 
3 of the American Republic, its liberties, and its institutions. 

“When in his effort to bring peace to the distracted nations of 

‘urope our national Executive, with that rare eloquence peculiarly his, 
proclaimed our national purpose to be therein the vindication of democ- 
racy and ‘the rights and rties of small nationalities,’ he struck a 
tender! responsive chord in the hearts of the Irish race the world over. 

It has happened, as the world well knows, that the leading belliger- 
ent nations have, however equivocally, sought in their response to the 
5 appeal to justify themselves by the avowal of a correspond- 
ng purpose. 

bed Ringe under the providence of God it has been vouchsafed that 
while claiming only to seek the well-being of humanity we should have 
been called upon ourselves to become one of the belligerents, the great 
privilege is now presented to us as a Nation to successfully assert 
against all opposing forces the. glorious principles epon which rest the 
institutions of this Nation. With such an opportunity at its disposal, 
it is fitting that we should appeal, and we do appeal niost sacredly, to 
the American Congress that it may at this time take such action as 
must necessarily secure at once the independence of Ireland. 

“The great eccasion now offers itself to the national representatives 
of this people, and we ask that, in the glorious 1 which wrought 
the liberation of the sister island of Cuba. and which has extended the 
willing hand of aid and comfort to all nations struggling to be free, 
the Congress of the United States shall demand of those nations with 
which we are to act in concert in the prevailing hostilities. and directly 
and immediately of that one of them which holds her in bondage, that 
Ireland shall forthwith be restored to her lost national independence. 

“For such a demand at this time we have the warrant of over 140 
years of unswerving loyalty to this land on the part of the Irish race, 
sanctified by their bleod and made good in their labors and sacrifices 
for the perpetuity and well-being of American institutions.” 

Respectfully requesting that this communication may be read to your 
body and that it be printed in extenso in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
we have the honor to subscribe ourselves, 

Very respectfully, yours, = 
Wu. O'McutcaHy, Chairman, 
Epwarp J. LOEW, Secretary. 


Mr. KNOX. I present resolutions of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD, f 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania hereby uest and urge the Members of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate of the United States from this Com- 
monwealth to vote for and assist in the adoption of the selective-draft 
measure now before the Congress of the United States. , 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, signed by the speaker and 
chief clerk of the bouse, be forwarded to each Member of the Congress 
from this Commonwealth. 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolution passed in the 
touse of representatives on April 24, 1917. d 

R. J. BALDWIN, 
Speaker of the House-of Representatives. 
“4 OMAS II. GARVIN, . 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representativeg. 


Mr. KNOX presented a memerial of sundry druggists of 
Plymouth, Pa., remonstrating against any additional tax on 
proprietary medicines, which was referred to the Committee on 


‘Finance. 


He also presented petitions of the congregations of sundry 
churches in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for national 
prohibition during the period of the war, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Church of the Epiphany (Episcopal), of Winchester ; the Baptist 
Church of Roslindale; the First Presbyterian Church of Quincy ; 
the Massachusetts Prohibition State committee; of Pomona 
Grange, No. 200, Patrons of Husbandry, of Uxbridge; of the 
Men's Bible Class of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Attle- 
boro; of the Congregational Society (Unitarian) of Grafton; of 
Pomona Grange, No. 198, Patrons of Husbandry, of Leominster ; 
of the Board of Trade of Norwood; of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Churches; and of sundry citizens of Quincy and 
Newton, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the City Council of Revere, 
Mass., praying for governmental control of food and fuel, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agricuiture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Local Aerie, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, of Revere, Mass., pledging support to the Presi- 
dent, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Massachusetts Real Estate 
Exchange, of Boston, Mass., praying for the acquisition by the 
Government of the Cape Cod Canal, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memoriul of Local Branch, Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, of Whitman, Mass., remcnstrating against the 
enactment of legislation providing for conscription, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 
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Mr. HARDWICK presented telegrams in the nature of memo- 
rials from the Phosphate Mining Co. and the J. M. Lang Co. 
of Savannah; the Cotten Oil Co., of Covington; the Georgia 
Manufacturers’ Association; the Atlanta Paper Co., of Atlanta; 
the Norris (Inc.) Monarch Manufacturing Co., of Atlanta; and 
of the Sibley Manufacturing Co, of Augusta, all in the State of 
Georgia, remonstrating against a tax on 1916 incomes, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of memorials from 
George W. and Thomas W. Gilmore, of Macon, and from B. W. 
Holt and W. F. Rawlings, of Atlanta, all in the State of Georgia, 
remonstrating against the proposed 5 per cent tax on automobiles, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MYERS. presented resolutions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Butte, Mont., indorsing the action of the President and 
Congress in declaring war, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of National Park Lodge, No. 168, 
International Association of Machinists, of Livingston, Mont., 
praying for the enactment of certain legislation for the conduet 
of the war, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented resolutions adopted by the Pro- 
gressive national convention, held at St. Louis, Mo., April 13, 
1917, indorsing the bill to amend section 4 of the act to regu- 
late commerce passed February 4, 1887, and subsequent amend- 
ments thereof, which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Kellogg Marsh Grange. No. 136, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Marysville, Wash., praying for the 
requisition by the Government of warehouses, grain elevators, 
food supplies, ete., which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the city council of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., praying for compulsory military service, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Methodist pastors of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., pledging support to the President and praying for 
national prohibition as a war measure, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses: of the Senate, I report back with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute Senate resolution 54, 
submitted by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], and I 
ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes to strike out all after 
the word “ Resolved” and to insert: 


exceeding $1 per gama 


te. 

Mr. CULBERSON. There is a similar resolution on the cal- 
endar providing for hearings before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I objected the other day to the resolution 
reported from the committee authorizing the Committee on the 
Judiciary to take testimony and to pay for stenographic re- 
ports. As soon as this resolution is disposed of I am willing to 
have. that resolution taken up for consideration, and those are 
the only matters that I will consent to have considered this 
morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the resolution for the Judiciary 
Committee is now on the calendar. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That is correct, 

Mr. FLETCHER. This resolution, providing for hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Commerce, has been reported by the 
committee favorably with an amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON. This is Senate resolution 54, which was 
submitted by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to its consideration. ‘ 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the eommittee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to call up Senate resolution 53 
from the calendar. 
Mr. OVERMAN. I yield for that purpose. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT: The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolutien 53, submitted by Mr. 
Curzerson and repor:- - by Mr. THompson on ie “th instant, 
from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judicia or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby .s, authorized durin the | Sixty- 2 
send for persons, books, and pers, to administer oaths, and to em- 
ploy a stenographer, at x not per printed page, to 
report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be pending before that committee, the expenses thereof to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and the committee 
. ö thereof may sit during the sessions or recesses of 


Mr. THOMPSON, 
resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent aud 
agreed to. 


I ask for the present consideration of the 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 2164) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Montrose, Colo., upon a site heretofore acquired by the 
United States; and 

A bill (S. 2165) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a publie building at Alamosa, Colo.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. 2HELAN: 

A bill (S. 2166) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
lease certain property; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 2167) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or other- 
wise, a suitable site and cause to be erected thereon a suitable 
building for the use and accommodation of the t office and 
other governmental offices, at Canton, Ohio, at a cost not to 


exceed $350,000, and to sell the present building and site; to 


the Committee on Publie Buildings: and Grounds. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

A bill (S. 2168) for the relief of the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2169) for the relief of Stephen A. Randolph; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 2170) for the relief of Dera Gaines Delano, and 
for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2171) to abolish the United States land office at 
Springfield. Mo.; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2172) granting an increase of pension to Allen Rus- 
sell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 


"| sions. 


By Mr, POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2173) for the relief of Frederick W. Seidell; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2174) granting a pension to Thomas J. Boice; and 

A bill (S. 2175) granting an increase of pension to James B. 
Atkinson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) to prohibit and punish 
conspiracies in respect of transportation, handling, or dealing in 
food supplies, and for other purposes; and 

A joint resolution (S. J- Res. £3). authorizing the President to 
appoint two additional Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


estry. : 

By Mr. GORE (by request) : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 54) empowering the Secretary 
of Agriculture to regulate dealings in agricultural products on 
boards of trade, and for other purposes; 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 55) authorizing the President 
to restrict or prohibit the use of food and feed materials in the 
manufacture of alcoholie and other beverages, and for other 
purposes ; 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 56) authorizing the Secretary 
ef Agriculture to make a survey of the food situation and to 
ascertain basic facts in relation thereto, and for other purposes ; 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 57) authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish grades for certain agricultural food 


products, and for other purposes; and 
A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 58) vesting the President with 


certain powers in respect to movements of common carriers, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 
AMENDMENT TO PENDING BILL. 


Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the importance of passing the proposed amend- 
ment to the Federal reserve act as a means of floating the 
bonds and Treasury certificates which we have on hand now 
at the rate of $200,000,000 every two weeks. The espionage 
bill has had the floor for some days, and I have not been will- 
ing to interfere with the orderly proceedings, but I do wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to this matter and to dis- 
charge my responsibilities in connection with it. 

I have a very urgent letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, dated May 5, to this effect: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 5, 1917. 


Dear Senator: The House passed the bil! to-day covering certain 
of the amendments to the Federal reserve act which the Federal Re- 
serve Board is anxious to see made law, and I write to beg that you 
give this matter your prompt and vigorous attention, so that the Sen- 
ate bill may be passed at the earliest possible moment. I can not 
exaggerate the importance of prompt action in this matter. It is of 
additional importance in view of the $2,000,000,000 liberty loan we 
are now trying to place. The stronger we make the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the more we enlarge their facilities the more useful they 
ean be in all of the important financing which lies ahead of the Govern- 
ment. Please let me know how soon you think the bill can be put 
through the Senate. 

Cordially, yours, W. G. McApoo. 


Hon. ROBERT L. OWEN, 

United States Senate. pe 

I was called up this morning by the Federal Reserve Board, 
urging this measure, and I wish to discharge my duty in the 
matter. If it is delayed any longer the responsibility should 
be paced upon the Senate and not upon the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

I ask unanimous consent that we may, at 8 o'clock to-night, 
take up this measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state, for the in- 
formation of the Senator from Oklahoma, that in his absence 
from the Senate and the city the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HurcucocKk] requested the Chair to hold House bill 3673, which 
came from the House of Representatives, until the return of 
the Senator from Oklahoma, The Senator from Oklahoma 
having returned, the Chair lays before the Senate the bill from 
the House of Representatives, which will be read by its title. 

The bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the act of December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the act of 
August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 
7, 1916, was read twice by its title. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Comittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. OWEN. I now ask unanimous consent that at 8 o'clock 
to-night we may take up this bill for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER,. I object to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill will have to be reported before we can 
give unanimous consent for its consideration. ‘The Senator from 
Oklahoma will have to report the bill sometime to-day, and if 
he then desires to ask unanimous consent for its consideration, 
well and good, 

Mr. OWEN. There is pending on the calendar this same bill 
in substance as Senate bill 1796. I ask unanimous consent to 
take up Senate bill 1796 which has been reported by the Com- 
inittee on Banking and Currency and which is on the calendar. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Are 
we now proceeding by unanimous consent? Is the espionage 
bill the unfinished business? . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is, and it is before the Senate. 
We are proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr, BORAH. I object to unanimous consent until the espion- 
age bill is disposed of. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I wish to say to the Senator from Okla- 
homa that the espionage bill has been before the Senate for 

about 10 days and has been fully debated. My own honest 


opinion is that we will finish if to-morrow or Thursday morning. 
I think the Senate can proceed to the consideration of the bill 
the Senator from Oklahoma has in charge by Friday. 
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Mr. OWEN. I thought we might have a night session and 
dispose of this measure without interfering with the orderly 
debate on the espionage bill, and it was with that view in mind 
that I made the request. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As far as I am concerned, I have no objec- 
tion to a night session to consider the bill. 

Mr. OWEN, It is a very urgent matter in financing the 
Treasury certificates which are being marketed in this country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to a night ses- 
sion at 8 o'clock to-night for the purpose of considering the 
measure? 

Mr. GRONNA. I object. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I have objected. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that I shall object, but a num- 
ber of us here know nothing about the bill to which the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma refers and we are very much interested 
in the bill which is now the unfinished business. I would have 
no objection to putting aside the espionage bill until this bill 
is disposed of, but I object to coming here at a night session 
while we are having such long hours on the important measure 
which is the unfinished business. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Could not the Senator from North Carolina, 
who has charge of the espionage bill. give the Senator from 
Oklahoma some time during the afternoon? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I want to continue and finish the 
pending bill. It has been here, as I have said, 10 days; and 
I want to get through with it. I am not going to yield for any 
purpose until that bill is disposed of. 

Mr. BORAH. I reaily suspect that the bill of which the 
Senator from Oklahoma has charge, is more important than the 
bill which the Senator from North Carolina has in charge. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. Both bills are of great importance, and I do 
not wish to compare one with the other. I do wish, however, to 
put upon the Senate itself the responsibility of any further 
postponement of the bill to which I refer. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I rose to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from North. Carolina, as the espionage bill is divided into 
chapters, if it would not be possible after completing a chapter 
to lay it aside and take up the bill in charge of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owxn], which, I think, can be passed in 
one day. It is a bill of very considerable importance, and it 
seems to me it should be given early consideration. If the 
Senator from North Carolina is not willing to do that, I will 
suggest to the Senator from Oklahoma that he move that a 
session be held to-morrow evening at S o'clock for the purpose 
of taking up the banking Dill. re 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to suggest 
both to the Senator from Oklahoma and the Senator from North 
Carolina that if the Senator from North Carolina, when the 
time for adjournment arrives to-day, will move an adjournment 
till to-morrow that would give the Senator from Oklahoma two ` 
hours to-morrow morning in which to have his bill considered, 
and I believe the bill can be gotten through in that time. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I move that to-morrow evening 
at 8 o'clock the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 1796. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is a request for the making 
of a special order, which will require a two-thirds vote. The 
only way the Chair can determine the matter is for the Sec- 
retary to call the roll. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask thatthe roll be called. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Without doing that, I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that I am willing to accede to the suggestion that to-day 
the Senate take an adjournment until to-morrow, instead of a 
recess, which will give the Senator from Oklahoma two hours 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, if the Senator from Okla- 
homa will permit me, if his bill should not be concluded within 
those two hours, I think the Senator might then arrange for a 
night session at which to complete it. 

Mr. OWEN. I thank the Senator for the suggestion, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I accede to that proposition, Mr. President, 
and at the conclusion of the session to-day I shall move an 
adjournment instead of a recess. The Senator from Oklahoma 
will then have from 12 to 2 o’clock to-morrow in which to have 
his bill considered. Then if we do not finish the bill, the Sen- 
ator can ask for a night session. 

Mr. OWEN. Then I ask unanimous consent that at 12 o'clock 
to-morrow, an adjournment having been taken from this after- 
noon, we may take up the bill to which I have referred in the 
morning hour. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. There will be no objection to the Sen- 
ator’s doing so to-morrow morning, but I suggest to him not to 
ask for an order to that effect. 

Mr. OWEN. Very well; I withdraw the suggestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair doubts whether what 
the Senator from Oklahoma proposes can be done without a 
roll call, although the Chair has no doubt the Senate will 
accede to his request for the consideration of the bill to-morrow. 
The unfinished business is before the Senate. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
\sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, at the adjournment on yes- 
terday the Senate was considering Chapter VII of the pending 
bill. It is only a short time, now, being only five minutes, when 
we shall receive the British commissioners. I therefore ask 
that Chapter VII of the bill be laid aside, and that we consider 
the last chapter of the bill, which is known as the mail-orders 
chapter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is now a pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I will ask the Senate to hear 
the reading of a letter from the Solicitor of the Post Office De- 
partment. ‘There have been some reflections made upon the 
mail orders which have been issued by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I want to say that of the orders which have been made by 
the present Postmaster General, there has not been any criticism 
whatever, because the policy of that department has been 
changed. I desire to have read into the Record the regulations 
and rules as now prescribed by the department in making mail 
fraud orders. I will ask the Secretary to read the part of the 
Postmaster General’s report which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before that is done, I ask permis- 
sion to offer an amendment to the last section of the pending 
bill, and to have it printed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secrerary. At the end of the bill it is proposed to insert: 


Sec. 6. Whenever the present war shall cease by the conclusion of 
peace between the United States and its enemies the present war, 
the President shall so declare by a public proclamation to that effect, 
and from and after the date of (orga “8 grin peo the provisions of this 
act shall cease to be in force and ect. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. ‘The extract from the communication re- 
ferred to by the Senator from North Carolina will be read. 

The Secrerary. Reading from the report of the Assistant 
Attorney General for the Post Office Department to the Pcst- 
master General for the year ending June 30, 1913, page 6, as 
follows: 


FRAUD ORDERS. 


The issuance of fraud orders under sections 3929 and 4041, Revised 
Statutes, as amended by the acts of September 19, 1890, and March 
2, 1895, against swindlers using the mails to conduct schemes to de- 
fraud the public was practically discontinued and little effort has 
been made to enforce these sections during the past several years, the 
published reports of my predecessors showing that the Government 
relied almost entirely upon the enforcement of section 5480 of the 
Revised Statutes (now section 215 of the Criminal Code), which pro- 
vides for the indictment and punishment of persons who use the s 
in conducting schemes to defraud. 

At the ontset of the present administration the attention of the 
department was called to the fact that reliance upon criminal prose- 
cutions to root out the various schemes to defraud the public through 
the mails had been ineffective, that criminal proceedings are neces- 
sarily slow, and by means of appeals and other methods the execution 
of sentence had been deferred for long periods, Goring which the con- 
cerns and individuals enga in such fraudulent businesses had con- 
tinued to reap a harvest of their fraudulent enterprises. In some in- 
stances, the peany of the law being merely a fine, there was nothing 
to prevent the parties from continuing the conduct of their schemes 
except fear of subsequent fines. These they could easily afford to 
pay, in view of the large revenue derived from the business. Instances 
were brought to the attention of the department where even after a 
term of imprisonment the fraudulent scheme was resumed by the 
effender upon his release, and in other instances the operation of 
the fraudulent scheme was continued without interruption during the 
criminal proceedings, conviction, and imprisonment, during all of 
which time the public had been left at the mercy of these swindlers, 
in ignorance of the prosecution, and in reliance upon the integrity of 
any concern which the Government permitted the use of the mails; 
the very use of the mails itself being advertised by somè of these 
fraudulent concerns as an evidence of the fact that they were neces- 


sarily doing a legitimate business or the Government would net permit 
them the use of the mails. 
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The following paragraph, quoted from the report of the chief post- 
office inspector of 1912, will be of interest : se re 
“The discouraging feature to the department in its fraud crusade 
js the character of sentences 1 by the courts. In a number of 
instances parties who have rob 
have received sentences of onl. 


in certain of the courts that cesarean 


hundred 
1 in the indictments, 
g from a few dollars 


of your present office. The object 
paign against those who conduct schemes 

to defraud through the mails, and involves a strict enforcement of 
Revised Statutes as amended. 

The theory that fraud orders can be evaded successfully by a mere 
change of name is not substantiated by the records. It is to be borne 
in mind that a fraud order . cuts off the source of supply 
of funds upon which the scheme largely depends for its continuance. 
Such an order also puts many Prospective victims on their guard by 
reason of the return to them of their letters addressed to the fraudu- 
lent concern plainly marked fraudulent on the envelope. To con- 
tinue the scheme under a new name requires in most instances the 


publication of advertisements and the sending out of circular matter 


under that name. Such matter soon comes to the attention of the 
department, and supplemental fraud orders can be forthwith issued. 
This office is aware of no instance in which the endeavor to conduct 
the scheme under a new name has met with real success after the 
issuance of a fraud order. 

Some idea may be conveyed of the Itude of the present under- 
taking, and the additional work which will be thrown upon my office 
as a consequence, when it is considered that in the enforcement of 
the criminal statute (sec. 215 of the Criminal Code) during the year 
ended June 30, 1912, more than 4,000 cases involving schemes to de- 
fraud were investigated by 55 inspectors; that In the two years 
preceding that date over 1,000 persons had been arrested for such 
swindling through the mails; and that the estimated losses to the 
public through the fraudulent operations represented by these arrests 
amounted to over $129,000,000. 

In the enforcement of the laws authorizing the issuance of fraud 
orders not only will this class of cases come before my office, but in 
addition there will be submitted here a large number of cases which 
fone district attorneys may not feel disposed to present to the grand 
juries. 

Upon the resumption of the fraud-order work by this office a modi- 
fied plan of procedure was adopted, which should make it free from 
whatever ground of criticism, if any, formerly existed as to methods 
pursued. here. 

When the post-office inspectors Investigate these cases they submit 
to this office exactly the same class of evidence which they submit to 
the United States attorneys for prosecutions under the criminal stat- 
utes. The method now being pursued by this office in handling these 
cases involves, first, a care review and analysis of the evidence 

resented by the post-office inspectors by one of my assistants, who, 

te he thinks the case as presented warrants, pre and presents 
over his signature a citation of charges and fications informing 
the respondent of the nature of the case against him. These charges 
and specifications are transmitted by me to the respondent with a 
notice that upon a day certain he may submit his answer in writing 
and supplement the same by evidence in support thereof and by oral 
argument, if desired. upon the day named in the citation a hearing 
is had before me, and the evidence in the possession of the Govern- 
ment's attorney is brought my attention for the first time. The 
respondent is e N given an opportunity to present such exi- 
dence as he desires in defense. This results in a fair trial of the 
issues involved and not infrequently extends over a period of several 
days. The principal evidence in these cases fs necessarily of a docu- 
mentary character. If, in my judgment, it is established that the 
scheme involved is one which Ís prohibited by the statutes, it is neces- 
sary to review all of the evidence on both sides of the case and to 
prepare a memorandum for the Postmaster General showing the 
charges, the evidence adduced in support of them, the answer and the 
evidence offered in the way of defense or explanation, and the conclu- 
sion reached thereon by me. Upon this memorandum final action is 
taken by the Postmaster General, consisting either in the issuance of 
a fraud order or dismissal of the charges. cases where it is found 
at the hearing that the evidence in the case is not sufficient to estab- 
lish the alleged violation of law, the case is closed and no further 
action is taken in the matter by this office. It is proposed to enforce 
these statutes — and with remy Aan, and it Is ho that 
this course, together with prosecutions for violations of on 215 
of the Criminal Code, will serve to stamp out the use of the mails for 
fraudulent purposes. 


RECEPTION OF BRITISH COMMISSIONERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.). 
The British commissioners having arrived at the Capitol, the 
Chair requests the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wittrams], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene], the Senator from Rhode Island 
IMr. Col rl, and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bora] to meet 
the members of the British commission in the Vice President's 
room and escort them into the Senate Chamber. 

At 12 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. the commissioners of the 
Government of Great Britain to the Government of the United 
States, the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M. P., O. M., 
principal British secretary of state for foreign affairs; the 
Hon. Sir Erie Drummond, K. C. M. G., C. B.; Mr. Ian Malcolm, 
M. P.; Mr. C. F. J. Dormer; Rear Admiral Sir Dudley R. 8. 
de Chair, R. N., K. C. B., M. V. O.; Fleet Paymaster Gen. 
Vincent A. Lawford, R. N., D. S. O.; Maj. Gen. G. T. M. Bridges, 
G. M. G., D. S. O.; Maj. H. H. Spender-Olay, M. P., British 
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General Staff, escorted by the committee appointed by the Vice 
President, consisting of Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. WIILIaus, Mr. 
PoMERENE, Mr. Cott, and Mr. Boram, entered the Senate Cham- 
ber, accompanied by Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, the British 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary accredited to 
the United States, aids of the British officers, the Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. William Phillips; Mr. Hugh Gibson, of 
the State Department; and Capt. George Quekemeyer, United 
States Army. The distinguished visitors: were escorted to the 
places assigned to them, the Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour and 
the British ambassador, Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, being 
seated, respectively, at the right and left of the Vice President. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in honor of the distinguished 
representatives of Great Britain, who are the guests of the 
Nation and who are now in the Senate Chamber, and in order 
that Senators may have an opportunity to be presented to them, 
I move that the Senate take a recess for 30 minutes. 

. The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
32 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess for 30 minutes. 

During the recess, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, for more than a century 
and a quarter the one great reason for the existence of this 
body has been to preserve the equality of all men before the 
Jaw. A few days since we had the pleasure of greeting the rep- 
resentatives of that people whose shibboleth is “ fraternity.” 
To-day we honor, and in turn are ourselves honored, by receiv- 
ing the representatives of that people whose forbears centu- 
ries ago, in an age of almost universal absolutism, compelled 
their King, annointed though he was with the holy oil of 
consecration, to give to them the Great Charter of human 
liberty. It were mere prophecy to say that without that Great 
Charter the Republic either of France or of America would be 
or have a hope of being. 

May I express the hope that at the end of this most horrific 
warfare, when the representatives of liberty, fraternity, and 
equality shall take their seats at the council table of the nations, 
they will not arise therefrom until they shall, so far as human 
ingenuity can do so, guarantee to every people the right to be 
free from the fear of assault from without or oppression from 
within [applause] until they shall write this legend in the 
firmament, above the sun rising for a newer and, if not a better, 
at least a safer, civilization, “I shine only for the wise; they 
are not wise who are not just”? In the words of one woman 
lawyer, for whom I have profound respect, the wise Portia, to 
Antonio, Bassanio’s best friend: 

Sir, you are very welcome to our house; 
It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore seant this breathing courtesy. 

I have the honor and the great pleasure of presenting to you 
the foremost champion of Magna Charta, the Right Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour, British secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
[Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF RIGHT HON. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 


Mr. Batrour. Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate: 
You, Mr. President, have in graceful and pregnant sentences 
brought to our recollection the common origin of those liber- 
ties which, whether in France, in Britain, or in the United 
States of America, we all rejoice in and are all determined to 
defend. [Applause.] You have also in warm words of wel- 
come spoken kindly of the mission of which I have the honor 
to be the head and to which you are now paying the rare, the 
very rare, honor of welcoming within your walls. Gentle- 
men, on their behalf not less than on my own I most sin- 
cerely thank you for your welcome. I know well that it is not 
a welcome to individuals. The kindness which each ore of us 
as individuals has received since we came to this great city 
will never be forgotten by any one of us. It has been kind- 
ness, abundant, overflowing, generous, unlimited; but, gentle- 
men, behind that kindness paid by individuals to individuals, 
behind the expression of a hospitable and generous feeling to 
guests within your gates, there is. after all, something much 
deeper, something much more important, something which is, 
after all, the animating spirit which brings this great assem- 
bly here to-day. 

The original object of our mission, if I may so express it, 
was mainly a purely business one. We came here to discuss 
matters of the deepest moment for the conduct of that great 
war in which both our nations are involved. We came here to 
explain to your leaders and statesmen what were the needs 
from which the allies mainly suffered, and to lay freely at the 
disposal of those responsible for the conduct of your affairs the 
results of our own experience, the consequences, perhaps I ought 
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to say, in some cases of our own errors and blunders during 
two years and a half of strenuous and sanguinery fighting. 
That was the original object; that was the business side of our 


| 


mission. But the reception which you have given us here, the 


treatment which we have received from the President, from 
the Cabinet, from the House of Representatives, from the 
Senate—that treatment raises the whole level of our mission 
from a purely business operation to a great incident in the 
common life of two great and free peoples. 

Gentlemen, I do not think the importance of that is easy to 
overrate. I believe that the consequences will not be meas- 
ured by any mere record of the transactions that may take 
place between our various Governments, nor will the effects 
of it vanish when we ourselves, in consequence of the calls of 
duty elsewhere, leave your hospitable city. No, gentlemen, 
this mission and the French mission which is associated with 
it, mark a new epoch in the relations of our three countries, 
and I believe that in the alliance thus cemented lie secure sume 
of the greatest hopes, some of the proudest expectations, which 
75 a to entertain about the future of civilization. [Ap- 

ause. 

Gentlemen, it is not, however, your kindness of heart alone 
whieh has given this significance to contemporary events. That 
significance is forced upon our notice whether we be citizens 
of America or citizens of France or citizens of Britain; but 
I speak especially at this moment of citizens of America and 
citizens of Britain. It is forced upon our notice by the un- 
wearied efforts of an unconscionable German propaganda. 
Whether we live on the other side of the Atlantic or on this 
side of the Atlantic, we English-speaking peoples have never 
organized ourselves for military purposes; we have never been 
military States; and, when the war broke out, undoubtedly the 
Germans looked around the world, estimated the value (from 
their point of view) of the nations with whom they might be 
concerned, and, profoundly contemptuous of our views of civili- 
zation, whether they were British or American views, they de- 
cided that neither Britain nor America counted in the struggle 
by which they hoped to obtain the domination of the world. 
They found us unprepared; they found us unmilitary; and be- 
cause we were unprepared and because we were unmilitary, 
they jumped rashly to the conclusion, firstly, that we were afraid 
to fight, and, secondly, that if we fought we would be wholly 
negligible quantities. I think they are beginning, possibly, to 
find out their mistake. [Great applause.] 

How, gentlemen, did that mistake ever arise? It arose 
from the utter incapacity of the German ruling class—and 
it is only of the German ruling class that I speak to-day— 
to estimate value except in terms of drilled men and military 
preparation. They saw that England and America were pros- 
perous, were unwarlike, were immersed in the arts of peace 
and involved in the industrial interests incident to a peaceful 
civilization, and they drew from that two conclusions: They 
drew from it, in the first place, the conclusion that because we 
were commercial we were therefore material; that we were in- 
capable of high ideals or great sacrifices; and the further con- 
clusion that even if we determined late in the day to pursue 
those high ideals and to make those great sacrifices we should 
be so utterly incompetent in the arts to which they had de- 
voted so much of their attention that our interference in 
the war would be a thing which they could leave wholly on 
one side. On that miscalculation have been wrecked, and will 
be wrecked, all their hopes. [Applause.] It was their fatal 
blunder, a blunder from which they will never recover, but a 
blunder which has saved civilization. 

Gentlemen, I speak with confidence about the issue of this 
great struggle, a confidence which is redoubled since you 
have thrown in your lot with those who have been fighting 
since 1914. [Great applause.} I see, indeed, suggestions that 
Germany, incapable of winning by arms, is going to win through 
the illegitimate weapon of submarine warfare. I believe it 
not. i do not at all minimize, I do not wish to minimize, 
the gravity of the submarine menace. After all, in the two 
years and a half during which the war has been going on, 
more than one difficulty of like magnitude has met us and more 
than one difticulty of like magnitude has been overcome. 

The question of munitions is a case in point. I do not wish 
to detain you on such an occasion with details, but at the begin- 
ning of the war it became evident that Germany had recognized 
the importance of the munitions question, had been preparing 
for this war through years of peace by having at her disposal 
a supply of ammunition greater than all the rest of the world 
put together, and at one time it almost looked as if the cause 
of civilization and liberty were to be crushed under the multi- 
tude of shells and the weight of artillery. We have surmounted 
that difficulty. It was a very great one. 
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I do not deny that the submarine difficulty is a very great 
one. I do not deny that it will require every effort made, either 
in Britain or here, suecessfully to overcome it; but that those 
efforts will be made, that this menace will be overcome, that 
the United States of America, like Great Britain and her 
dominions, will throw themselves into the task with ungrudging 
efforts, and that those efforts will be crowned with success, I 
do not doubt for a moment. [Great applause.] This war is 
not going to be settled by the sinking of helpless neutrals or by 
sending women and children to the bottom by torpedoes or gun- 
fire. It is to be settled by hard fighting; and when it comes to 
hard fighting, neither America nor Britain nor France need fear 
measuring themselves at any moment against those who have 
risen up against ali that we hold dear for the future. 

I therefore, gentlemen, look forward—not, of course, in a 
spirit of light and easy and unthinking confidence, but with 
firm faith—to the future of this war. It requires.every man 
and woman on this side of the Atlantic, as on the other side 
of the Atlantic, to throw their united efforts into the scale of 
right. That effort unquestionably will be made, is being made, 
will be made yet further, and, being made, I doubt not that It 
will be crowned with success, and that posterity will look back 
upon the union of these peoples, symbolized by such meetings 
as that which I am now addressing, as marking a new epoch 
in the history of the world; an epoch in which all the civilized 
nations roused themselyes in unity to deal with one of their 
number which has forgotten its responsibilities, forgotten its 
duties, and which, in unscrupulous lust for universal domination, 
has brought the greatest of known calamities upon the world. 

Gentlemen, I have detained you too long, but I was led 
away by my subject. On my own behalf and on behalf of 
my friends around me, I beg to thank you for the unique 
honor which you have paid to us, and, through us, to our coun- 
try, to our cause, which is your cause, and to the future of 
civilization, which is yours as much as ours, 

I thank you. [Great applause.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The British commissioners will 
tuke pleasure in greeting the Senators of the United States and 
such guests as may be upon the floor of the Senate. At the 
hour of 1 o'clock the Chair will ask Senator Rosinson, of Ar- 
kansas, to take the chair. 

The members of the British commission then took their places 
at the left of the Vice President’s desk, and the Members of the 
Senate were presented to them by the committee of the Senate 
appointed by the Vice President for that purpose, 

At 1 o'clock p. m., upon the expiration of the recess, the dis- 
tinguished visitors were escorted from the Chamber and the 
Senate reassembled. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole. resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the doors be closed. so that the 
Senate may proceed with the consideration of legislative busi- 
ness in secret session, 1 

Mr. OVERMAN. I second the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ronixsox in the chair). 
The Sergeant at Arms will clear the galleries and close the 
doors. 

The Senate thereupon proceeded to deliberate beliind closed 
doors. After 4 hours and 40 minutes the doors were reopened. 

While the doors were closed, 

Mr. CUMMINS submitted the following amendment, which 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp: 

Add, at the end of section 1, chapter 7, the following; 

* Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as giving authority to violate any treaty between the United States and 


a nation with which it is at peace, nor to punish a friendly and neutral 
power for the exercise of its neutral rights and privileges.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 42) authorizing the President to take over 
for the United States the possession and title of any vessel 
within its jurisdiction which at the time of coming therein was 
owned in whole or in part by any corporation, citizen, or subject 
of any nation with which the United States may be at war, or 
Was under register of any such nation, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 18) making appropriations for the support of the 
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Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other 
purposes. 0 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 7) authorizing the Clerk 
of the House in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 13) making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1918, and for other purposes, to omit the figures 
“ $75,000,” on page 42, line 16, as the same were stricken out 
by the amendment of the Senate numbered 78, ete., in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 14) making appropriations for the support of the Mili- 
tary Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for 
other purposes, further insists upon its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate, asks a further conference with the 
Senatg on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Dent, Mr. Fixtos, and Mr. KAHN managers 
at the further conference on the part of the House. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14) 
making appropriations for the support of the Military Academy 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other pur- 
poses, further insisting upon its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate and requesting a further conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate still further 
insist upon its amendments and agree to the further conference 
asked for by the House, the conferees on the part of the Senate 
to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hircucock, and Mr. Warren conferees 
at the further conference on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the sume. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 6 of the bill, strike out all on 
line 18, and in lieu thereof insert the following: “38 privates, 
first class, and 38 privates, $15,080”; and the Senate agree to 
the sume, 

G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 

G. M. HITCHCOCK, 

F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

S. H. DENT, Jr., 

W. J. Frerps, 

Jutrus KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the Mouse. 


The report was agreed to. 
ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, which 
was read: 

House concurrent resolution 7. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 13) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the pb gs of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,” the clerk be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to omit the figures “ $75,000," on page 42, 
line 16, of said bin, as the same were stricken out by the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 78, the conference report on said bill and 
amendments to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the Senate concur in the 
resolution of the House. 

The resolution was concurred in. 

ADJOURN MENT, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at ö o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m, Tuesday, May 8, 1917) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, May 9, 1917, at 11 o'clock n. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Torsbax, May &, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

‘The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, fill our hearts with that same love for 
Thee and for humanity that ennobled and glorified Thy Son and 
that makes Him the world’s great Exemplar; that we may honor 
our lives and dignify the work which Thou hast given us to do, 
7 Him who taught us the way and the truth and the life. 

men. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and l 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 31. Joint resolution to increase food crops in the 
United States; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 13) making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for 
other purposes. The clerk in charge of the papers has received 
notice of the death of his sister and has left the papers locked up, 
so I ask unanimous consent that the printed copy of the confer- 
ence report may be read. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the Clerk may read the printed copy of the conference report. 
Mr. Cannon, the journal clerk, has received a telegram announc- 
ing the death of his sister and is absent on that account. The 
drawer where he keeps these papers is locked. Is there objec- 
tion to reading the printed copy of the conference report in lieu 
of the original? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the managers on the part of 
the House. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 42.) 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13) making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 
4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 22, 24, 32, 33, 34, 41, 49, 56, 58, 60, 64, 79, 85, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 94, 96, 97, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 115, 119, 
120, 124, 130, 181, and 135. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ments of the Senate numbered 9, 10, 11. 12, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 28, 30, 31, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 51, 52, 
55, 57, 61, 63. 65, 66, 67, 68, 69. 70, 72, 74, 75, 76, 77, 80, 81, 82, 


83. 84, 86, 87, 92, 93, 98, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 106, 113, 116, 
117, 118, 127, 132, 133, and 134, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House reeede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
of said amendment strike out the word “hereafter”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the amount stricken out by said amendment in lieu of the 
amount inserted by said amendment; in line 15 of said amend- 
ment, after the word “ Scouts” and the comma, insert the fol- 
lowing: “between the ages of 21 and 84 years”; and on line 
19 of the same amendment strike out the word “thirty” and 
insert the word “thirty-four”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $2,437,272”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment insert $1,070,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


sum proposed by said amendment insert “$100,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29; That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 of 
said amendment, after the word “amended,” insert the follow- 
ing: “for the period of the existing emergency ”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That fhe House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment insert $18,500,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment insert 513,450,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment insert $2,000,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the folowing: “ Pro- 
vided, That section 1120 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, repealed"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment insert “ $16,000,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment insert $28,640,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 of 
said amendment strike out the words “ exceeding one thousand 
five hundred” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “less 
than one thousand one hundred and eighty”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to fhe amendment of the Senate numbered 73. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Add. after the 
amount in line 5 of said amendment, the following: “, to remain 
available until June 30, 1919”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 78. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment; on page 59 of the 
bill, in line 5, after the word buildings,“ insert the words 
“ needed for vocational training in agriculture”; and in line 4, 
page 60, of said amendment strike out the word “regiment” 
and in lieu thereof insert the words “ or more and not exceeding 
three regiments ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In iieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment insert “ $5,000,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 99, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 of 
said amendment strike out the word “hereafter”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 105, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and on page 61 of 
the bill, in line 12, after the amount 52.000.000,“ insert the 
following: “Provided, That not exceeding $125,000 of said sum 
shall be available for procurement by purchase or condemna- 
tion of lands in the Eastern and Western Departments for 
encampments and ranges for Field Artillery of the Regular 
Army and the National Guard”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
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the matter stricken out by said amendment and transpose the 
same to follow line 15, on page 63 of the bill; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 121: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 121, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Add the 
following proviso: “Provided, That the Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized out of this appropriation to pay to persons 
designated by him for training as officers in the Army during 
the period of their training the sum of not to exceed $100 per 
month in addition to the allowances authorized by said section 
54: Provided, That they shall agree to accept appointment in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps in such grade as may be tendered by 
the Secretary of War”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 122: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 122, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
1 of said amendment, after the word “Provided,” insert the 
word “further”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 123: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 123, 
and agreed to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
line 1 of said amendment, after the word “ War,” insert the 
following: “in his discretion”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 125: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 125, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
2 of said amendment strike out the word “and” and insert the 
word “or”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 126: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 126, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“Provided further, That members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps who are in the employ of the United States Government 
or of the District of Columbia and who are ordered to duty by 
proper authority shall, when relieved from duty, be restored to 
the positions held by them when ordered to duty”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 128: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 128, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows:-In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ Provided further, That any former officer of the Regular 
Army, the Volunteer Army, the Organized Militia, or the Na- 
tional Guard, under the age of 64 years and who has resigned 
or been honorably discharged from the service after a total 
commissioned service of not less than three years in either the 
Regular Army, the Volunteer Army, the Organized Militia, or 
the National Guard, may, upon such examination and within 
such age limits as may be prescribed by the President, be ap- 
pointed and commissioned, in the discretion of the President, in 
any appropriate arm, Staff Corps, department or section of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, with rank not more than one grade 
higher than any previously held by the officer in either of said 
forces, but in no case above that of lieutenant colonel”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 129: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 129, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
“ Provided further, That the following language of section 5 
of the act of June 3, 1916, entitled ‘An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,’ to wit: ‘Not more than one-half of all of the 
officers detailed in said corps shall at any time be stationed, or 
assigned to or employed upon any duty, in or near the District 
of Columbia,’ be amended so as to authorize the President to 
suspend. the operation of the same during the existing emer- 
gency ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

S. H. Dent, Jr. 

W. J. FIELDS, 

PeErcY E. QUIN, 

JuLius KAHN, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 

G. M. HITCHCOCK, 

F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 


the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13) making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
and for other purposes, submit the following written statement 
explaining the effect of the action agreed on: 

The amendments from which the Senate receded may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

On Nos. 1 to 8, both inclusive: Relates to private claims against 
the Government. 7 

On No. 17: Undertakes to change section 24 of the act to June 
8, 1916, providing for the recommission of officers who had for- 
merly been in the service by making them additional officers. 
It was thought that that section of the act fully covered the case. 

On No. 18: Contemplates a change in existing law. 

On No. 22: Contemplates a change in existing law, relating 
to enlisted men being assigned to recruiting duty and given in- 
creased pay. 

On No. 24: Adopts the amount fixed by the House bill upon 
the idea that enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserve would 
at least for most of the year be in the Regular service. 

On No. 32: Adopts the House figures as to the amount of the 
appropriation. 

On Nos. 33 and 34: Were matters of private legislation for the 
benefit of certain retired officers. 

On No, 41: Adopts the House figures for pay of enlisted men 
for Philippine Scouts. 

On No. 49: Strikes out new language put in for the purchase 
of textbooks for noncommissioned officers, and subscriptions 
for newspapers and magazines. 

On No. 56: Strikes out new legislation put in by the Senate 
authorizing the services of advertising agents in recruiting. 

On No. 58: Strikes out the words “ officers and“ upon the sub- 
ject of travel allowance upon discharge. 

On No. 60: Adopts the amount fixed by the House for the 
expenses of West Point Cadets in attending the inaugural cere- 
monies. 

On No. 64: Adopts the House provision as to various items 
constituting one fund. 

On No. 79: Provides for filing equipment for the Army. 


On No. 85: Adopts House figures for amount for ordnance 
stores. 

On No. 88: Adopts House figures for small-arms target prac- 
tice, 


On No. 89: Relates to new provision for civilian rifle ranges. 

On No. 90: Adopts House figures for manufacture of arms. 

On No. 91: Adopts House figures for gauges, dies, jigs, etc. 

On No. 94: Adopts House language for detail of enlisted men 
as temporary instructors in rifle practice. 

On Nos. 96 and 97; Strikes out Senate language which made 
the appropriation available for more than two years. 

On No. 107: Adopts House figures. 

On Nos. 108, 109, 110, 111, and 112: Adopts House language 
as to inspector and sergeant instructors. 

On No. 115: Provides for office rent for inspector-instructors, 

On No. 119: Restores House language relative to rifle ranges 
for civilian instruction. 

On No. 120: Restores House language on the subject of civil- 
ian military training. 

On No. 124: Strikes out amendment to section 39 of the na- 
tional-defense act. 

On No. 130: Restores House language providing an amend- 
ment to the second proviso of section 37 of the national-defense 
act. 

On No. 131: Restores House language authorizing semi- 
monthly pay of employees of the Ordnance Department, 

On No. 185: Strikes out a provision making the entire appro- 
priation immediately available. 

The amendments from which the House receded may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

On Nos. 9 and 10: Adopts the figures of the Senate for the 
pay of the Signal Service of the Army. 

On No. 11: Adopts the Senate nae for the acquisition of 
sites for aviation purposes. 

On No. 12; Provides for the detail of officers of the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps. 

On No. 14: Provides for the establishment of aerological sta- 
tions by the Weather Bureau, and an appropriation of $100,000 
for that purpose, in aid of aeronautics. é 

On No. 15: Adopts Senate figures for pay of officers of line. 

On No. 19: Adopts Senate figures for pay of members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

On No. 20: Adopts Senate figures for pay of officers of the 
National Guard. 

On No. 21: Adopts Senate figures for pay of enlisted men. 

On No. 23: Adopts Senate figures for additional pay of en- 
listed men. 
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On No. 28: 490905 Senate figures for commutation of quar- 
ters, heat, and light. 
On No. 30: Adopts Senate figures for female nurses. 

On No, 31: Simply corrects language. 

On No. 35: Adopts Senate provision giving to retired officers 
benefit of active detail service in computing longevity pay. 

On Nos. 36 and 37: Gives to enlisted men of the Regular Army 
Reserve and retired enlisted men commutation of quarters when 
on active duty. 

On No. 38: Provides mileage for field clerks. 

On Nos. 39 and 40: Adopts Senate figures for increased pay 
while on foreign service. 

On No. 42: Authorizes officers of the Quartermaster Corps to 
intrust the disbursement of moneys to other officers as their 
agents, both officers being held responsible, 

On Nos. 43 and 44: Puts enlisted men of the Regular Army 
Reserve and retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty 
on the same basis of Regulars of the Army. 

On No. 45: Raises the ration rate from 30 to 40 cents. 

On Nos. 47 and 48: Puts the officers and enlisted men of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Regular Army Reserve and re- 
tired enlisted men, when on active duty, on the same basis as 
Regulars so far as Regular supplies of the Quartermaster Corps 
are concerned. 

On No. 51: Applies in the same way to the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps as to incidental expenses. 

On No. 52: Strikes out language which is taken care of under 
the Medical Department. 


On No. 55: Pays a bill ordered by a recruiting officer in 
Oregon. 
On No. 57: Puts officers of the Reserve Corps and retired en- 


listed men, when on active duty, on the same basis as Regulars 
so far as transportation is concerned. 

On No. 61: Does the same thing so far as clothing and camp 
and garrison equipage are concerned. 

On No. 63: Provides an additional appropriation for the Jef- 
fersonyille depot of the Quartermaster Corps. 

On No. 65: Substitutes “ Medical Department“ for “ Hospital 
Corps,” which is in accordance with present law. 

On No. 66: Strikes out dental surgeons, who are now under 
the Medical Department, and gives to members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps when on active duty the same rights of Regulars 
under the title of barracks and quarters. 

On No. 67: Does the same for the enlisted men of the Regular 
Army Reserve and retired enlisted men and members of the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps when ordered to active duty. 

On No. 68: Opens the chapel at the Presidio at San Francisco 
to all denominations under such regulations as the Secretary 
of War may prescribe. | 

On No. 69: Provides an additional appropriation for the pur- 
chase and alterations of buildings at Jeffersonville Depot. 

On No.70 : Simply changes the language to meet the present 
act. 2 

On No. 72: Authorizes the Secretary of War to convey to the 
regents of the University of California for art, educational, 
and park purposes that part of the military reservation of the 
Presidio of San Francisco on which the Palace of Fine Arts is 
located on condition that said regents shall procure for the 
United States other lands located in the same vicinity that the 
Secretary of War may approve. 

On No. 74: Provides a total sum for the construction of 
officers’ quarters. 

On No. 75: Provides for the construction of a hospital at Fort 
Ward. Wash.; ; Schofield Barracks, Hawaii; enlargement of the 
Walter Reed Hospital; -u modern hospital at Fort McPherson, 
Ga.; and an officers’ infirmary at Fort Bayard, N. Mex, It 
provides that no building of a permanent nature, the cost of 
which shall exceed $30,000, shall be erected for use as an Army 
hospital unless by special authority of Congress. 
~ On No. 76: Provides $100,000 for a target range near the 
city of Vancouver, Wash. 

On No. 77: Provides for the purchase of the right of way of 
the Gettysburg Railway Co. for the Gettysburg National Mili- 
tary Park. 

On No. 80: Makes the appropriation immediately available. 

On No. 81: Adopts Senate figures. 

On No. 82: Authorizes the present authorized appropriation 
to be used for the purposes mentioned in this appropriation. 

On No, 83: Strikes out House langyage authorizing the use 
of proceeds received from the operation of a public utility to 
be available for the purpose of engineer operations in the field, 
which provides that such proceeds shall go into the Treasury. 

On No. 84: Provides an appropriation of $200,000 for mili- 
tary surveys and maps. 
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On No. 86: Provides that one-half instead of one-third of the 
sum appropriated for ammunition and ordnance stores shall 
be expended in purchasing the articles provided for. 

On No. 87: Strikes out the language “of able-bodied men 
capable of bearing arms” under the item for small-arms tat- 
get practice. 

On No. 92: Increases the appropriation that may be used for 
the purchase of ordnance stores and supplies from $5,000,000 
to $6,000,000. 

On No. 93: Strikes out the House provision authorizing the 
Secretary of War to loan service material for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

On No. 98: Authorizes the purchase in limited quantities 
abroad of material for the Ordnance Department, and provides 
ue such material when so purchased shall be admitted free of 

uty. 

On Nos. 100, 101, and 102: Simply perfect the language. 

On No. 108: Adds the words “radio company“ to machine- 
gun troops or companies, ete. 

On No. 104: Adopts the figures of the Senate increasing the 
appropriation of the House by $10,000. : 

On No. 106: Authorizes the purchase of a rifle range for the 
use of the District National Guard in the sum of $50,000. 

On No. 113: Increases the appropriation for the expenses of 
sergeant instructors from $80,000 to $100,000, 

On No. 116: Provides that the National Guard shall include 
officers and enlisted men of the Staff Corps and Departments 
according to those of the Regular Army when authorized by the 
Secretary of War. 

On No. 117: Raises the appropriation for Infantry equipment 
in the National Guard from $800,000 to $1,200,000. 

On No. 118: Provides for the closing of the accounts with the 
States of money heretofore appropriated for the Organized 
Militia at the end of the fiscal year 1918, wherever such funds 
remain to the credit of such States, Territories, or the District 
of Columbia on August 29, 1916. 

On No, 127: Authorizes the acceptance of offers of gratuitous 
service of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps in the enroll- 
ment, organization, and training of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps of the Army. 

On No. 132: Requires that no expenditure exceeding $5,000 
upon any building, military post, etc., shall be made without 
the approval of the Secretary of War upon detailed estimate 
submitted to him. 

On No. 133: Authorizes the Secretary of War to have printing 
and binding done outside of the Government Printing Office in 
time of actual hostilities. 

On No. 134: Relieves the Navasota Transfer Co. of its obli- 
gations to the Government for the supply of hay and bedding at 
various posts in the Southern Department. 

On No. 13: Strikes out the word “hereafter,” so as not to 
make it permanent law. 

On No. 16: Authorizes the appointment of second lieutenants 
from enlisted men, including officers, of the Philippine Scouts, 
members, including officers, of the Organized Militia, the Na- 
tional Guard, or the Naval Militia, between the ages of 21 and 34. 

On No. 25: Adopts the Senate figures, but strikes out the 
proviso. 

On No. 26: Makes the amount $1,070,000, instead of $900,000, 
for the pay of enlisted men of the Signal Corps. 

On No. 27: Raises the appropriation for additional pay for 
length of service of enlisted men of the Signal Corps from 
$96,000 to $100,000, 

On No. 29: Authorizes the increase of the General Staff for 
the period of the existing emergency to 91. 

On No, 46: Makes the item for subsistence of the Army $18,- 
500,000, instead of $16,500,000 in the House bill and $19,293,394 
in the Senate bill. 

On No. 50: Makes the item for “Regular supplies of the 
Quartermaster Department“ $13,450,000 instead of $11,000,000 
in the House bill and $13,453,995.19 in the Senate bill. 

On No. 53: Fixes $2,000,000 for incidental expenses of the 
Quartermaster Department instead of $1,800,000 in the House 
bill and $2,199,000 in the Senate bill. 

On No. 54: Repeals section 1120 of the Revised Statutes, which 
authorized the pay to any person who procured a recruit for 
the Army. 

On No. 59: Fixes the appropriation at $16,000,000 for trans- 
portation of the Army instead of $15,000,000 in the House bill. 

On No. 62: Fixes the appropriation at $28,640,000 for clothing 
and camp and garrison equipage instead of $15,000,000 as pro- 
vided in the House bill. 
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On No. 71: Adopts the Senate provision for the purchase’ of 
additional land adjoining the military reservation at Fort Sam 
Houston of not less than 1,180 acres. 

On No. 78: Provides an appropriation of $500,000 for the con- 
struction, maintenance, etc., of military and post roads, ete., in 
Alaska, and makes same available for two years beginning the 
Ist of July next. 4 

On No. 78: Simply perfects the language for voeational training 
in the House bill, together with the Senate amendment, which 
later provides that the Secretary of War may select one or 
more regiments of Infantry, Cavalry, or Field Artillery for sueh 
training purposes. 

On No. 95: Fixes the appropriation for automatic machine 
rifles at $5,000,000, instead of $3,000,000 as provided by the 
House bill and $7,350,300 by the Senate bill. 

On No. 99: Authorizes mileage to officers of the Ordnance 
Department to be paid from the appropriation for the work in 
connection with which the travel is performed, but it does not 
make this permanent law. 

On No. 105: Restores the House language for the acquisition, 
construction, and maintenance of shooting galleries and target 
ranges, and provides that $125,000 shall be ayailable for the pro- 
curement of lands for Field Artillery in the eastern and western 
departments, as authorized in the last annual appropriation bill. 

On No, 114: Is kept in the bill, but placed, as indicated, at a 
different place. ; 

On Nos. 121 and 122: Adopts the Senate figures as well as the 
amendment offered by the Senate providing for 8% cents per 
mile travel pay and the payment of the return journey in ad- 
vance, and an additional provision authorizing the payment of 
not exceeding $100 a month for persons designated for training 
for officers in such eamps. 

On No. 123: Authorizes the Seeretary of War, in his discretion, 
to designate the first corps cadets of the National Guard of 
ners a senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Training 

‘orps. 

On No. 125: Undertakes to clarify the language and authorizes 
leave of absence to officers or employees of the United States or 
of the District of Columbia while in the training camps, not to 
exceed 15 days. Tt à { 

On No. 126: Provides that members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps in the employ of the United States or the District of Colum- 
bia shall after being ordered to duty, when relieved, be restored 
to the positions they held when so ordered. 

On No. 128: Authorizes any former officer of the Regular or 
Volunteer Army, Organized Militia, or National Guard, under 
64 years of age, who has resigned or been honorably discharged 
after a total service of not less than three years, under such 
examination and within such age limits as may be prescribed by 
the President, be commissioned in any appropriate arm, Staff 
Corps, department, or section of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
with rank of not more than one grade higher than that formerly 
held by him in any of said organizations, but in no case above 
that of lieutenant colonel. 

On No. 129: Restores the House provision suspending the act 
providing that not more than one-half of the Staff Corps shall 
be stationed or assigned to or employed upon any duty in the 
District of Columbia or near thereto during the existing 
emergency. 

The amount of the Senate bill was reduced by a little more 
than $4,500,000, 


D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact that I 
did not ask that the statement be read in lieu of the report, but 
it having been read, I now make that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Ts there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. We have got the original papers here now. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, this annual Army appropriation 
bill carried, in the form in which it passed the Senate, a little 
over $278,000,000. In the statement filed by the managers on 
the part of the House there is a mistake in stating that the 
House conferees succeeded in reducing the Senate bill about 
four and one-half million dollars. On looking over the figures. 
I find that the reduction really amounts to $8,129,722.17. 

The House conferees agreed to increases that the Senate in- 
sisted upon amounting to $33,070,923.35. The principal item of 


that increase of $33,000,000 is $13,640,000, or a little less than 
one-half the total increase, for the purchase of clothing and , 
equipage. We were convinced by what we were told by the 
Quartermaster’s Department, that in vievz of the present situ- 
ation the Army is very short in that regard: and the House 
yielded, raising that amount by nearly $14,000,000. 

In this bill there are some changes made in the law. Amend- 
ment No. 37 gives to retired officers the benefit of whatever 
active service they have had in computing their longevity pay. 
We thought that was only fair and just because they had actu- 
ally been performing service. 

Amendment 42 authorizes the Quartermaster’s Department to 
name other officers in helping to make distribution of the funds 
in their charge. The purpose of that is manifest, I think, upon 
its face, because there are times when one man is simply physi- 
cally unable to discharge this duty and he calls upon another 
officer to assist him in it, each officer being held responsible for 
the proper distribution of the funds. 

Perhaps the most important legislative change that was made 
in this bill was the increase of the age limit of second lieuten- 
ants who have been enlisted men, including the officers of the 
Philippine Scouts and the enlisted men who have been officers of 
the Organized Militia and National Guard, from 21 to 34 years 
instead of 21 to 30 years of age. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I wish the gentleman from Alabama would 
make that statement again. I did not quite catch it. Does it 
change. the ages for admission? 

Mr. DENT. So far as it applies to the enlisted men of the 
Regular Army and the officers of the Philippine Scouts and en- 
listed men and officers of the Organized Militia and National 
Guard, the entrance age was raised to 34 years, heretofore it 
having been 27 years in some instances and 30 years in others. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Twenty-seven years in all instances, except 
for enlisted men? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Let me understand that. It is proposed 
that a man 34 years of age may take the examination for second 
lieutenant? f 

Mr. DENT. Provided he has had service as an enlisted 
man, or officer of the National Guard. We made the maximum 
age limit 34 to meet the objection which the War Department 
is constantly making, that if you raise this age limit, the man 
will be subject to retirement before he has had 30 years of 
service as an officer, which is the usual rule in the department. 
The age limit of 34 would give these officers 30 years of service 
before they reach the retiring age, which is 64 years. We 
thought It was only just and fair that these enlisted men, and 
particularly officers of the Philippine Scouts who have, many 
of them, seen much more service than a great many officers in 
the Regular Army, should have the right to get into the Regu- 
lar Establishment, and should have the benefit of their prior 
service. 

-Amendment No, 29 increases the number of the General Staff 
ta 91. This is the proposition about which there has been so 
much controversy in the newspapers. That is the number re- 
quested by the General Staff and by the Secretary of War. As 
the House doubtless will remember, this increases the General 
Staff from 55 to 91, but the increase is positively limited to the 
period of the present emergency, so that it does not become per- 
manent law. 

In the same connection the Senate receded from the House 
provisien suspending the manchu law so far as it provided that 
not more than one-half of the General Staff should be on duty 
in or near the District of Columbia, the suspension being during 
the period only of this emergency. Í 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I see the statement of the House con- 
ferees says that the amount of the Senate bill was reduced in 
conference by $4,500,000. How much does the conference report 
as agreed to increase the bill above the amount which it car- 
ried as it passed the House originally? 

Mr. DENT. Thirty-three million dollars. The House agreed 
to inereases amounting to $33,000,000 and secured a reduction of 
$8,000,000. The bill as it passed the Senate carried about 
$278,000,000, and as agreed to by the conferees it carries about 
$270,000,000. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 
a question? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Did F understand him to say that there had 
been a change in the so-called manchu law which lessens the 
amount of time that officers are required to spend with their 
organizations? : 

Mr. DENT. Oh, no, indeed. T referred to the manchu law. 
This bill changes the law, or rather suspends the law during the 
period of this emergency in so far as a provision in the national 


Will the chairman of the committee permit 
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defense act declares that not more than one-half of the General 
Staff shall be at or near the District: of Columbia at any one 
time. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I misunderstood the gentleman, This is.the 
time they should be with the organization. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Certainly. : 

Mr. KINCHELOꝶE. The gentleman will remember the bill 
which passed the Sixty-fourth Congress and went to the Senate, 
and when it came back there was an amendment forbidding the 
use of tobacco by the soldiers at training camps. Is there any 
provision of that kind in this bill? 

Mr. DENT. _Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to that item which was eliminated in the 
House on the motion of a member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, which provided $500,000 for the building of roads in 
Alaska. The Senate reinserted the item, and the committee 
has accepted the amendment with an amendment that the fund 
shall be available until the end of the fiscal year 1919, I wish to 
inquire whether the gentleman has any assurance that no addi- 
tional money will be called for to be expended in Alaska in 
patchwork on Alaskan roads and building bridges during the 
fiscal year of 1919, if this provision is adopted as is proposed 
for the ensuing year? 

Mr. DENT. Of course I have no assurance to that effect 
and no way of obtaining that assurance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I am not violating any confidence, I 
will state that I received a letter from the Secretary of War 
in which he stated that if this $500,000 appropriation was al- 
lowed to go through he would not make any additional recom- 
mendations for next year. 

Mr. DENT. I have no such letter. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I did not know whether the gentleman 
had any assurance that if it was extended to 1919 the $500,000 
would be all that would be used. 

Mr. DENT. That was the object in giving them two years 
to expend it in, that they would accomplish the purpose they 
had in view. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Certainly. 3 

Mr. KAHN. I think the gentleman will recollect that the 
purpose of extending it two years was that the time for working 
in Alaska is very short. The summer is only about three or four 
months long and by extending this amount, making it available 
for two years, they can begin the work very promptly in the fiscal 
year 1919, and thus do a great deal of work that ordinarily 
they would not be able to do if they waited for the usual annual 
appropriation. Of course they hope by saving time in that way 
to be able to finish their plans. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is plain that the $500,000 was too much 
for the next fiscal year, and that it should be distributed over 
two years instead of one. 

But I wish to make another inquiry about an item that has 
never been in the House and which, I assume, is a matter about 
which the gentleman from California is much more cognizant. 
It is amendment 73, providing for the exchange of certain lands 
in the Presidio that were used in connection with the California 
exposition for other land with the regents of the University of 
California. All of us who visited the fair remember the loca- 
tion of the land, that it was directly tributary to the Presidio, 
that large Army post which will grow in importance as the years 
go on, and that the land was so situated as to be serviceable for 
Army purposes. I wish to inquire why the Government is sur- 
rendering that land to the university. containing a building that 
is partly a shack, where the university has no ground near by 
in exchange for other lands that no one knows what they are 
and which may be of doubtful value. : 

Mr. DENT. I will yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the land in question is about 9 
acres in area. It occupies a place in the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, which prior to the exposition was a swamp. The exposi- 
tion company filled it in. The Government never-had any use 
of that land at any time by reason of the fact that it was over- 
flowed. The University of California has land in various sec- 
tions of the State, as well as in several sections of San Fran- 
cisco. The land that is intended to be exchanged for this 
9-acre tract is about an equal amount in area, bordering on 
what is known as Lobos Creek. Lobos Creek now furnishes the 
water supply of the Presidio. It is an independent supply. If 
the supply of San Franciseo were to be cut in the rear of 
the city by some enemy at any time, the military post of the 
Presidio would still have its own water supply. The Govern- 
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ment owns one-half of that stream that meanders along toward 
the Bay of San Francisco, including the eastern and southern 
banks. The idea is to allow the city of San Francisco, or its 
citizens, to purchase the other half of the creek, and then turn 
over to the military authorities all the land from the center ` 
of the creek to the house line of the city, so that the waters of 
the creek will be protected from contamination. It is the thing 
that the Government has been trying to do for some years, but 
it has been unable to accomplish the purpose. By this exchange 
the Government will get this land and its water supply, and 
the regents of the University of California will get a tract of 
land upon which stands the Palace of Fine Arts, which was 
such a marvelous attraction of the exposition at San Francisco 
in 1915. There is no disposition to take advantage of the Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, the city of San Francisco and its 
citizens will give quid pro quo for the land. The gentleman’s 
assertion that the building is a shack is not borne out by the 
facts. The building cost something like $2,000,000 in its con- 
struction. Surely that is not a shack. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say that the building I visited 
on several occasions containing the exhibition of fine arts was 
nothing but a shack. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman's idea of a shack and my idea of 
a building are entirely different. He is entitled to his opinion, 
but a $2,000,000 building is hardly to be classified as a shack. 
It is all built of brick and iron, with the exception of some 
ornamental work, and it is proposed to make that ornamental 
work permanent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that this land that is to 
be acquired by the city of San Francisco and conveyed to the 
Government in exchange for the site now occupied by the former 
Building of Fine Arts furnishes the present water supply of 
the Presidio? 

Mr. KAHN. One-half of the water supply. The present 
water supply is Lobos Creek. The Government owns to the 
middle of that stream. The Spring Valley Water Co. and other 
private owners own the other half of the stream and the lands 
adjacent thereto. Individual owners and the Spring Vulley 
Water Co. own the land back to the house line fronting on that 
creek, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the Presidio get its water supply 
from the Spring Valley Water Co.? 

Mr. KAHN. It does not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Or does it get its supply from its own 
controlled sources? i 

Mr. KAHN. The Spring Valley Water Co. is making no 
claim to the water, and the Government at this time is using all 
the water of the creek for its water supply. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Who furnishes the water—the Spring 
Valley Water Co., or does the Government supply its own 
water? 

Mr. KAHN. The Government furnishes half from its own 
lands and half from the land of the Spring Valley Water Co. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand it, the Spring Valley 
Water Co. is going to have their rights taken over 

Mr. KAHN. By the Government. ~ 

Mr. STAFFORD. By the county of San Francisco for the 
Hetch Hetchy project? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, the Hetch Hetchy project has nothing to 
do with this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am asking for information. 

Mr. KAHN. The Government takes all its water from the 
creek, and there is a question of the ownership of one-half of 
the creek, and also of the land which borders on the creek, and 
which runs back to the building line owned principally in pri- 
vate ownership. It is proposed to turn all that land over to the 
Government so that the Government will have absolute control 
of the water of the creek and also the lands abutting thereon, 
so as to insure noncontamination of the supply. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And when they acquire this additional 
land then the Presidio will have an independent source of water 
supply not dependent on any outside source at all? 

Mr. KAHN. Absolutely. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. What is the value of this land that the Gov- 
ernment is giving up? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know what the value of the land is. It 
is down on a flat which was, as I have stated to the House, a 
marsh prior to the time of the exposition. 

‘Mr. FOSTER. I understand that it has been filled up and is 
land that can be used now. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 
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Mr. FOSTER. What is the value of the land that the Gov- 
ernment is getting? f 
; .- I have no idea. I can not inform the gentleman, 
but I am told that the land that will be ceded is at least of 
equal value and possibly of greater value to the Government. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is this land that the Government is ceding 
closer to the city? 

Mr. KAHN. No. 

Mr. FOSTER. Farther away? 

Mr. KAHN, No; they are equally close to the city. The 
United States Marine Hospital is also near Lobos Creek, and 
I dare say that the water from Lobos Creek can ultimately be 
supplied to the marine hospital so that institution will also, be 
free from a local water supply. 

Mr. FOSTER, The gentleman’s opinion is that it is of advan- 
tage both to the Gevernment and to the city? 

Mr, I think so, because the Government for many 
years has been trying to arrange the purchase of those lands so 
as to have its water supply complete and uncontaminated. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Alabama 
yield? ; 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. In reference to Senate amendment 121, where 


the conference added a proviso in reference to the training of 
officers, that clearly covers the case of applicants for commis- 
sions who go into the training camps to be trained, who will 
receive not more than $100 a month? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. How about the officers who are now in the 
Reserve Corps, who go into these training camps? Is there any 
authority or appropriation under which they can be paid while 
they are in the training camps? 

Mr. DENT. Not unless they are designated to go to a camp 
for training by the Secretary of War, according to the language 
of the amendment under the provisions of this section. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman refer to the proviso? 

Mr. DENT. Yes, 

Mr. MANN. It may be that this proviso would be construed 
to cover men now in the Reserve Corps, but plainly the reading 
of the proviso does not contemplate that. The proviso contem- 
plates that anyone who receives this pay can make an agree- 
ment to accept an appointment in the Reserve Corps, in such 
grade as may be tendered by the Secretary of War. That 
plainly does not contemplate the payment of officers in the 
Reserye Corps in certain grades. a 

Mr. DENT. Unless they would be designated there for train- 
ing and get a promotion, I think the gentleman is correct, 

Mr. MANN. They are not ordered to duty. I know that 
officers now in the Reserve Corps have been notified that they 
ean go into a training camp. . There is no law and no appropria- 
tion out of which they ean be paid while they are in the training 
camp. and I apprehend that as to many officers now in the 
Reserve Corps it would add very materially to their value to 
the country if they would go into one of these training camps 
and receive training, but it can. hardly be expected that men 
will do that and not be paid anything, while the man who is a 
mere applicant for a position is paid $100 a month. 

Mr. DENT. I appreciate the point that the gentleman makes, 
and perhaps this language would not cover those officers, al- 
though it was the intention of the conferees to try to draft this 
language so as to cover every one who is designated by the 
Secretary of War to go into a training camp. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it may be that they will so construe it, 
though the latter part of the proviso indicates that it is not 
intended for anyone except the applicant. 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman from Tllinois that 
I shall inquire of the War Department their construction of 
this provision, and if I find that it does not take care of the 
case it states, which I think ought to be taken care of, I shall 
endeavor, as far as I can, to have it corrected in the new 
Army bill, 

Mr. MANN. Then I will ask the gentleman with reference to 
amendment 78—I suppose this is highly technical 

Mr. DENT. Well, I intended to ask unanimous consent in 
regard to it, but I had not gotten to the point. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman probably has reference to the 
amount of the appropriation? 

Mr. DENT. Yes, sir. 2 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is one point, but I would like to 


make a further inguiry as to two other points. The confer- 
ence report restores the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment—fiat is, part of it, involving the amount—leaving the 
two ame ants named. Then it goes on to say on page 59 of 
the bill, in line 5, after the word ‘ buildings,’ insert the words 
needed for vocational training in agriculture.’ ” 


Of course 


the enrolling clerk has to enroll the bill from this conference 
report. There is no word “buildings” on page 59 in line 5, 
either in the bill as it passed the House or the bill as printed 
by the House with Senate amendments. I do not know whether 
it is intended to have the enrolling clerk search around the 
bill until he finds the word “ buildings ” in some place and then 
insert some language after it. 

Mr. DENT. Well, I will state to the gentleman that the 
enrolling clerk called my attention to the figures here—$75,000— 
but my attention has not been called to the fact that there was 
a mistake in that amendment, 

Mr. MANN. Then it goes on and says, “and in line 4, page 
60 of said amendment, strike out the word ‘regiment”” There 
is no such word in line 4 on page 60 either of the amendment 
or the bill as it passed the House or of the bill printed with 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman kindly state where that 
. Skee i 

r. L at is a guess on my part. 

Mr. DENT. I would have to look at it 

Mr. MANN. I suppose, though I do not know, the gentle- 
man wants to put the language in after the word “buildings” 
where it appears in the House print with Senate amendments, 
on page 59, in line 22. 

Mr. DENT. But that page and that line is not the original 
House bill. This is a Senate print of the House bill. 

Mr. MANN. I have the printed bill as it passed the House 
the original bill in the hands of the conferees. 

Mr. DENT. Well, does the gentleman think, then, if the 
House gives unanimous consent to add that language after the 
bei buildings,” on page 59, line 22, that that would cor- 
rec 

Mr. MANN. Well, page 59 is not the right page. The refer- 
ence of the conference report is properly made to the original 
House bill as it passed the House, with the engrossed copy and 
the engrossed amendments. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MANN. Vocational training in the engrossed copy of the 
bill comes on page 41, and if the gentleman refers to the lan- 
guage “and the construction of buildings for shops, storage, 
shelter of machinery,” that is where that language comes in. 

Mr. DENT. Page what? $ 

Mr. MANN. Page 42, line 5. 

Mr. DENT. Then I will ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman will have to have a concurrent 
resolution, 

Mr. DENT. I was going to state, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me, I understand, of course, that it will be necessary to get 
a concurrent resolution unless there is unanimous consent in 
both Houses to make these changes. I have an agreement with 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN, chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate, to ask unanimous consent in the Senate 
to make the changes in Senate amendment 78 where the mis- 
takes were made in printing, and I thought that was the easiest 
way to get at it. 

Mr. MANN. The enrolling clerk called my attention to the 
original conference report, which is not printed correctly. There 
are two errors in this one amendment in the print of the original 
conference report, which does not reflect very highly on the 
Printing Office. The report reads, “On page 42 of the bill, in 
line 5”; that is correct, and the other place it reads “in line 4 
of said amendment.” Well, it is not line 4 of the amendment, 
it is line 3, but probably that is near enough for the clerk to 
catch it; but the report as printed says “ line 4 of said amend- 
ment, on page 60.” Why they should insert that in the Printing 
Office, if they did, is beyond me. 

Mr. DENT. Well, then, I understand, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
not necessary to make—— 

Mr. MANN. I think the clerk can make it out, while the re- 
port is not accurate. 

Mr. DENT. But it is necessary to ask unanimous consent to 
strike out “ $75,000.” 

Mr. MANN. That will have to be by concurrent resolution, 
I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman not think if this House and 
the Senate both grant unanimous consent to make the change 
that that will accomplish the same purpose? 

Mr. MANN. The Senate has no power over this conference 
report any more. They can not act upon it. 

Mr. DENT. They can change it by unanimous consent. How- 
ever, I will adopt that course. 

Mr. MANN. They have no way -of getting control of it. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, DENT. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. HULBERT. I assume that in the organization of the 


Army to be organized under the selective draft that the 
negroes of the country will be expected to contribute their pro- 
portion toward the making up of that branch of the service, and 
I would like to ask the gentleman whether the provision for the 
14 training camps is by virtue of any statute enacted here or 
regulation of the War Department? 

Mr. DENT. By regulation of the War Department. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentleman know that the War De- 
partment has declined to admit colored citizens at the training 
cumps to receive instructions? 

Mr. DENT, I do not know. I do not know of any such in- 
stance, and have never heard of such. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to ask the gentie- 
man a question in reference to amendment No. 16, on page 17. 
It really is not in reference to any change in the law, but I 
want to ask the gentleman if his committee has given thought 
to a change. The minimum age for a commission fixed in this 
amendment is the same as it is in the law now—21 years? 

Mr. DENT. That is the fact. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I expect the gentleman’s atten- 
tion as well as mine has been called to a large number of young 
men who are graduates of military schools in the United States, 
graduating this year particularly, who are 20, but not quite 21; 
young men graduating from Culver, from the Virginia Military 
Institute, and from the Pennsylvania Military College, and 
others. Quite a number of these young men have been brought 
to my attention who are the very best trained material we have 
for officers. During the Civil War, I have been informed, com- 
missions were granted way below the age of 21. Has the gentle- 
man’s committee given attention to whether or not it would be 
advisable to change the minimum age of 21 to 19 or 20 during 
the emergency? 

Mr. DENT. The conference committee? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I mean the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. DENT. Neither one at this session of Congress; but I 
will say to the gentleman, so far as I am personally concerned, 
I see no objection to it, but it has not been considered either by 
the conference committee or the House Military Committee up 
to date. f 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. -Have any bills been brought to 
the gentleman's attention? 

Mr. DENT. No, There may be bills before the Military 
Committee, but I will say to the gentleman that in the past few 
weeks I have not had a chance to examine any of them. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. One other inquiry I would lke 
to make. I notice in this amendment which the conferees agreed 
upon there is given to officers of the Philippine Scouts an oppor- 
tunity to take the examination and secure commissions in the 
Regular Establishment. Why does the Committee on Military 
Affuirs of the House and Senate persist in always excluding 
officers of the Philippine Constabulary in matters of this kind? 

Mr. DENT. They are not a part of the Military Establish- 
ment of the country at all. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, that reason has been re- 
peatedly given, but I submit it does not answer the question at 
all. They are citizens of the United States who are better edu- 
cated than the officers of the Scouts, are graduates of American 
colleges and universities, who, before they became officers of 
the Philippine Constabulary, had to demonstrate their military 
proficiency and graduation from military instruction; and they 
are the very top kind of material for officers in the United States 
Army to-day. And, what is more, they are younger in years. 
The gentleman knows that the officers of the Philippine Scouts 
are a splendid body of men, and I have tried to speak in their 
fuvor equally with others, They are all men who have been 
enlisted men in the Army, who, by reason of superior proficiency, 
bave been given commissions in the Philippine Scouts. Most of 
` them are men of mature years. beyond the age limit fixed here; 
but that is not true of the officers of the Philippine Constabulary, 
who for the most part are young men between the ages of 22 
and 28, and are a class of men we ought to utilize now. They 
have not only had the educational training in a military way, 
but they have had the actual experience, and from my personal 
observation the experience of the officers of the Philippine Con- 
stabulary is not one whit inferior to the experience of the 
officers of the Philippine Scouts; and I can not see why on earth 
the time can not come when the officers of the Philippine Con- 
stabulary are not given this. It is not academic on my part. 
If I have received 1, I have received 50 to 100 letters during 
the last two years from these men, asking that they be given a 
chance that every other American boy ought to have. 

Mr. DENT. I will sny to the gentleman that I know he is 
very familiar with the situntion over there, and he and I have 


I will say to the gentleman that 
I will try to introduce a bill to-day giving that permission, and 
I hope that the gentleman's committee will give us an opportu- 
nity to consider it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Has there been any provision made con- 
8 compensation of those who go to the officers’ training 
camp 


Mr. DENT. Provision has been made for $100 a month, and 
33 cents a mile for transportation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
3 question was taken, and the conference report was agreed 


‘On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to, was laid on the table. 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 14) making appropriations for the 
Military Academy. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to reserve a point of 
order on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order. Point or points? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think one will be sufficient. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The conference report was read as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 43), 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2 and 8, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
6 of the bill strike out all on line 18 and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: 38 privates, first class, and 38 privates, second 
class, $15,080"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to appoint Bertram T. Clayton, Jr., late a cadet at the Military 
Academy at West Point, to the position of second lieutenant of 
Infantry of the Army, and to place him upon the retired list 
with the pay of a retired second lieutenant of Infantry.” 

And the Senate agree te the same. 

S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. Frevps, 
Jurrius Kann, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14) making appropriations for the 
support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918, and for other purposes, submit the following written 
statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on: 

The House receded from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 1 providing extra pay for 19 enlisted men instead of 
for 13, as provided in the House bill. Although without author- 
ity, as the matter was not in conference, the conferees took the 
liberty of striking out the words “76 privates, at $15 each per 
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month, $13,680” and substituting therefor “38 privates, first 
class, and 38 privates, second class, $15,080.” This change was 
made upon the recommendation of the Engineer Department, 
which stated that the language originally used would tend to 
disrupt the present organization. 

The House receded from amendments 2 and 3, authorizing the 
President to appoint William Harold Kehoe and Clyde R. Alt- 
man, late cadets at the Military Academy at West Point, to the 
position of second lieutenant of Infantry and to place them upon 
the retired list with the pay of a retired second lieutenant. 

A provision was also added authorizing the President to ap- 
point Bertram T. Clayton, jr., to the position of second lieuten- 
ant and to place him upon the retired list with the pay of a 
retired second lieutenant. The conferees thought this was only 
fair. as the case is similar to that of W. H. Kehoe, both having 
developed tuberculosis while cadets at the Military Academy. 

S. H. DENT, Jr., 

W. J. FIELDS, 

Jutnus KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
that the conferees have exceeded their authority in agreeing 
with an amendment to amendment No. 4. 

Mr. DENT. In amendment No. 4? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. - 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman suspend a moment? 
The Chair wishes the gentleman from Wisconsin to state exactly 
his position. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I might save a little time on this. 
I am perfectly willing to admit that the amendment is subject 
to a point of order, with this statement: That the Senate put 
on two cadets at West Point, one of whom is at the hospital at 
Fort Bayard, N. Mex., and made him a retired second lieutenant. 
Out at that same hospital there is another cadet, the son of 
Maj. Burtram T. Clayton, of the Army, who developed tubercu- 
losis while he was a cadet at West Point. and he is at the same 
hospital recovering from the same trouble as Cadet Kehoe, and 
the conferees thought that if they were going to yield in one 
case it was only fair and just that both should be put on the 
same footing. But if the gentleman makes a point of order, I 
confess the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if the House will indulge me 
a minute or two in justification of my position, I wish to say 
that in the last Congress the Committee on Military Affairs re- 
ported two private bills authorizing the retirement of Cadets 
Kehoe and Altman, with the rank of second lieutenant. Those 
bills on several occasions were considered under the unanimous- 
consent call of the Private Calendar, and on the last call of the 
Private Calendar the opposition of those opposing those bills 
was very pointedly stated; that tubercular trouble in most in- 
stances is congenital, and that in these two instances it did not 
arise from Army service. While there were some facts showing 
that these cadets contracted a cold, still, to my mind, it seemed 
that they had tubercular trouble when they entered the academy. 
This amendment confers upon the President the power to re- 
tire these cadets, if he see fit, on three-quarters pay for some 
cause that may not have arisen from Army service. In my 
brief experience I haye known young men connected with the 
Naval Academy who, by reason of defective vision brought on 
by intensive study, have been compelled to resign, We might 
as well give them three-quarters pay, as second lieutenants in 
the Navy for the balance of their lives if we are going to adopt 
that policy in these instances at the threshold of a war that will 
entail’ untold expense on this generation and on future genera- 
tions. I think it is a wrong policy for the Government to adopt, 
and I am taking this position in order to attract the attention 
of the country to the fact that these two items have been in- 
cluded in the bill when they had no right to be included therein. 
I know the pressure that was brought to bear upon the Members 
of this House in the last Congress to allow these two bills to 
pass, and I assume as much pressure will be brought to bear on 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
point of order for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I will withhold it, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat surprised at 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, who makes the claim here, in 
the case of these boys who now have tuberculosis, that it was 
congenital with them. Nobody claims that except the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FOSTER. That may have been thought true a hundred 
years ago, but it is not now. To say to this House that we are 


proposing to retire these boys because they have contracted 
tuberculosis since they have been in the Military Academy, and 
then to charge that that was congenital and that they had it 
when they went there is hardly correct. I know my friend has 
not read up lately on these questions, because otherwise he 
would not make such a claim. 

Those boys, if they had tuberculosis when they went in there, 
had it at least in such a stage that nobody could find it out. 
But the chances are ninety-nine out of one hundred or nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of one thousand that those boys 
had in some way contracted that disease since they went into 
the academy. I am sure my friend from Wisconsin does not 
desire to create the impression that these boys had consump- 
tion when they went there; that is, that they had it from birth, 
as he indicates. We used to talk about a whole lot of things 
that doctors would not talk about now as true, things which 
no intelligent physician now would mention. They used to 
charge almost everything up from a man’s birth, but we know 
differently now, it is not all inherited. Men have investigated 
those conditions, and they know that that does not exist, 
and that those conditions do not come in that way. They 
used to talk about people having “stomach trouble,” which 
covered a multitude of sins, and men have died from appen- 
dicitis when it was said they had some “stomach trouble.” 
People know better about those things now. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Were these boys exposed to peculiar hard- 
ships in the academy which would make them subject to this 
disease more than they would have been under ordinary cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know as to that, but I do know this: 
That they in all probability contracted the disease while they 
were there. Whether the Government should pay them or not 
is another question. I am not speaking that it should be done. 
That is doubtful in my mind that such action should be taken. 

Mr. FIELDS. In answer to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Gitterr] I will say that one of these young men, Cadet 
Kehoe, was thrown from a horse. His shoulders and chest 
were hurt, and a long illness ensued, during which tuberculosis 
developed. Cadet Altman, who is provided for in the bill, was 
almost up to the point of graduation. He took sick in March, 
I believe, before he was to graduate in June, and if he had 
remained only a few months longer he would have been 
graduated. 

Mr. MANN. Getting tuberculosis from being thrown from a 
horse is a good deal like getting it congenitally. 

Mr. FIELDS. A long illness ensued as the result of that hurt. 

Mr. FOSTER. Whatever lowers a man’s vitality may permit 
these germs to live in his system. They have learned that in 
treating tuberculosis one great element is the proper nourish- 
ment, and keeping the vitality to as high a point as possible. 
Now, what the hurt may have had to do about it I do not know; 
probably none. 

Mr. BUTLER. This is setting a very dangerous precedent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] will not press the point of order. 
The effect of his action will be to eliminate one of the cadets, 
Bertram T, Clayton, jr. 

Mr. MANN. It ought to eliminate both of them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It can not eliminate both. There are two 
of them, The Senate put one of them in, and the House added 
Bertram T. Clayton, jr. He is a son of Maj. Clayton, of the 
United States Army. Maj. Clayton was graduated from the 
United States Military Academy about 1886, and after serving 
some years resigned and went into private life in Brooklyn. 
He organized Troop C of the National Guard, and during the 
Spanish-American War went with his troop to Cuba and took 
part in the campaign there. Upon his return from Cuba he was 
elected to the Fifty-sixth Congress, and while in Congress was 
made the colonel of a regiment of the National Guard in Brook- 
lyn, which he put into very fine military shape. After he left 
Congress he was appointed in the Army under the reorganization 
act following the Spanish-American War. 

I knew this young man, Bertram T. Clayton, as a small boy, 
when he was 8 or 9 years old. I knew his father and was 
slightly acquainted with his mother. So far as I have ever 
known, there was no consumption in either family. This young 
man went to the Military Academy, and through overzealous- 
ness and overwork so impaired his system that he contracted a 
cold, and eventually developed consumption. He is in the mili- 
tary hospital at Fort Bayonne. He has no means. He is de- 
pendent entirely upon either the gratitude of the Government 
or whatever assistance his father may be able to give him, and 
his father is now likely to be assigned to active service at any 
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time. As one of these young men is to be put on the retired 
‘list as a second lieutenant by the action of the Senate, it seems 
to me that the House ought not to prevent this other young 
man having the same action taken with regard to him. 

Mr. HUSTED. I should like to ask if there is any prece- 
dent for this kind of legislation? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know. 

Mr. HUSTED. I know that in the past a great many young 
men have been compelled to leave West Point before graduation 
on account of physical disability. 

Mr. FIELDS. In 1913 similar bills were passed by Congress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The point I make is this: The Senate, 
by a Senate amendment, has provided for one of these young 
men. The other one is in the same hospital, in exactly the 
same condition. If the point of order is interposed, the con- 
ference report will be rejected, and it will not be possible to 
make provision for young Clayton, while the managers upon the 
part of the House will probably be compelled to yield to the 
insistance of the Senate to take care of the other young man. 
In view of the circumstances, with which I am familiar, as I 
have stated them to the House, I believe they should both be 
treated alike. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. May I ask the gentleman if he 
finds in our general legislative policy any warrant for such 
action? These young men have not been rendering service to 
the Government, so that the Government would be under some 
obligation to take care of them because their health was im- 
paired in the line of duty; but, on the contrary, they have been 
at a school where the Government has been rendering a serv- 
ice to them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not making any contention about 
it. I am stating the facts. The Senate has provided for 
one and the House conferees have incorporated a provision 
for the other. If the point of order is insisted upon and the 
conference report rejected, nothing can be done for young 
Clayton, although the provision for Kehoe will probably be 
retained in the bill and can not be eliminated. In view of the 
situation regarding these men it seems to me we ought to 
treat them both alike. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If this young man Clayton recovers, will 
he render service to the Government, or will he continue to re- 
ceive his retired service pay? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not in a position to make any 
pledge. The retired pay of a second lieutenant is about $1,700 
a year. 

Mr. BORLAND. He can be ordered back to duty. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He will be on the retired list, and can 
be ordered back to active duty at any time. I have been 
acquainted with him for a great many years, and I know that 
nothing would give him greater pleasure than to be able to 
go into the service and stay in the Army. His father being 
an Army officer, that was his ambition from the time he was 
a little chap. 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman will allow me to make a state- 
ment, I will say that young Clayton has an application on file to 
go into the Officers’ Reserve Corps and has asked for active 
duty, and I have indorsed his application, and this morning 
Gen. Gorgas wrote me that he had indorsed it, and that he 
probably will be sent on some active duty. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Then he does not need to go on the retired list. 

Mr. FIELDS. Cadet Kehoe desires to go on active duty just 
as soon as they will accept him. It is the ambition of his life 
to enter the Army and remain in it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not object to it. I think he ought to 
serve the Government when he recovers. 

Mr. FIELDS. He is very anxious to do so. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He has been anxious to serve, but has 
not been able to do so. I have stated the facts about this young 
man, Clayton, as I know them. I was elected to this House 
18 years ago, with his father as my colleague from Brooklyn, 
and we lived together in Washington. I am intimately ac- 
quainted with him. I know the facts connected with this young 
man. If provision is to be made for the other, it is a matter of 
common justice nt we should make provision for both of them, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a great many boys who go to col- 
lege throughout the country acquire tuberculosis, and a great 
many boys who have not been fortunate enough to go to college 
acquire tuberculosis. Of course, quite a number who go to 
Annapolis and West Point to be educated at the expense of the 
Government acquire tuberculosis. Those who are fortunate 
enough to have their school expenses paid by the Government 
are better off than those who pay their own expenses and go to 
some other college, and those who pay their own expenses at 
some other college are better off than those who are unable to 
afford the expense of going to college at all. Yet the proposition 


here is to give the preferred class compensation, to be paid out 
of the pockets of those who are not so fortunate. 

These men are not in the military service of the Government. 
They are at school, at the expense of the Government, being 
furnished an education, Now, I have the profoundest sympa- 
thy for any young boy who acquires tuberculosis. It is a very 


unfortunate condition. I know myself with reference to it. I 
can see no reason why the Government of the United States 
should give special preference to two individuals who have gone 
to West Point and there became afflicted with tuberculosis. If 
we are going to make a rule of that sort, make it general. It 
would be far better to do something for all those who have 
tuberculosis throughout the country than merely to take care of 
two. These two young men, against whom no word can or 
would be said, who think now they want to go back into the 
Army, had better stay out of the Army. If they go back in 
the Army, they will not last long with tuberculosis. 

Mr. FOSTER. They probably would not be taken back. 

Mr. MANN. They probably would not, although we are told 
that they expect to get back. 

Mr. FOSTER. That will not happen. 

Mr. MANN. I think myself it will not happen, although that 
has been the strongest reason given for passing chis provision. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman said we ought to do some- 
thing for all those that are suffering with tuberculosis. 

Mr. MANN. I said it would be far better. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman think that we 
had better begin at the root of the evil and regulate the milk 
and dairy supplies of the country? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, if the gentleman from Maryland ever gets to 
the gates of heaven and St. Peter asks him a question, he will 
reply by talking about the milk supply. [Laughter.] He is pos- 
sessed with the idea that nothing but the milk supply is the root 
of all evil. The gentleman ought to go back and drink the milk 
of the babies, build up again, and get some of those notions out 
of his head. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman wants to eradicate the 
root of the evil, and not begin to try to cure the disease after it 
is contracted. 

Mr. MANN. Unfortunately, I will say for the benefit of the 
gentleman, that I have one bey who has tuberculosis, and for 
years never drank milk before he became afflicted with tuber- 
culosis. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. He may have been in contact with some- 
body who had it. 

Mr. MANN. He was not. How he got it, no one knows. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. He either got it through contact with 
somebody else or through the milk, It is not congenital. 

Mr. MANN. No one knows. Tuberculosis germs are in the 
air everywhere. ‘ 

Mr. FOSTER, Let me say that I think my colleague is quite 
right; very few cases can be traced to their origin. 

Mr. MANN. ‘They do not know how it comes. It is said that 
more than 25 or 33 per cent of all the population probably at 
some time in their lives have a touch of tuberculosis. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] says that we will 
have to agree to the Senate amendment. We do not have to 
agree to it; if this goes back, the Senate amendment ought not 
to be agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
for two or three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. We are arguing the point of order, and the 
Chair will recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I dislike to say anything that 
might in the least way interfere with the aid that the Govern- 
ment might give to these young men, but it is a dangerous prece- 
dent to make. If the gentleman will permit me to say, for 20 
years I have sat on a subcommittee of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and have dealt with a number of cases like these. On 
every occasion we have resisted. My chief, the chairman of the 
committee is here, who will bear me out. We have resisted on 
many, many occasions, and, although it has given us a great deal 
of pain, we have declined to offer Government aid and assistance 
to the young men who have contracted disease or become crip- 
pled in some way at the Naval Academy and who could not be 
graduated; but I know of no time when favorable action has 
been taken by the Naval Affairs Committee of the House. 

Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman will permit me, under the 
law they have a pensionable status at present and can receive 
a pension, but if retired they would get three-quarters pay. This 
is a special method of giving a larger pension than that pro- 
vided by the general law. ; 
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Mr. BUTLER, I will ask the gentleman if he remembers any 
measure of this kind that was ever reported favorably? 

Mr. FADGETT. No; we have uniformly declined to report 
favorably on young men in that condition in the academy. We 
have left them to their remedy for a pension under the general 
law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The law gives them a pensionable 
status, but it is not construed to include anything except dis- 
ease or injury contracted in the line of duty. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct; in the line of duty. I have 
known young men in the Naval Academy whose vision had become 
impaired and who asked for relief, but they never obtained’ it. 
I would be willing to vote in favor of a general provision by 
which some sort of assistance could be given to these young men, 
but to take two or three by the method we are now considering 
I do not think is hardly fair toward the others who have gone 
out and made their efforts repeatedly for assistance, but have 
obtained no sort of Government assistance. 

Mr. CRAGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAGO. Does not the gentleman recognize the distinc- 
tion between these cases and the ordinary case of a young man 
acquiring an education who acquires tuberculosis? I am told 
that in the case of Altman there is no tuberculosis in the family. 
These men have offered their lives to their country and were 
being trained, and we must admit that inside of a few months, 
or a year at least, if they had gone on with their education, 
they would haye been graduated at the academy, and if this 
disability had come on them after that they would have been 
retired by operation of law. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; but if I can make a reply to the gentle- 
man’s question, and I have endeavored to recall all of it, we 
have never considered these young men in the Government serv- 
ice. It costs $18,000 or $20,000 to educate each young man at 
Annapolis. He must take his chances with other young men 
who are in institutions for the purpose of being prepared for 
the events of life. We have never considered them in the mili- 
tary service, and I repeat what I have already said, upon every 
occasion we have declined to report measures that would give 
them the advantage of Goyernment aid. 

Mr. CRAGO. Take the case of young men who are attending 
theological seminaries. I know of a number of cases where 
they have failed to graduate and become regular ordained minis- 
ters on account of failure of health, and invariably the church 
organizations have taken care of them in some way. 
` Mr. BUTLER. But that is a private institution, and I could 
say to my friend that they might take care of me if they 
wanted to, but this is a bill having to do entirely with a mili- 
tary institution of the Government, and I repeat what I 
have said—Congress has never considered any of the young 
men in these institutions as belonging to the military arm of 
the Government more than for the mere purpose of educating 
and training them, If they are unfortunate during the period 
of training at these academies, we have always declined to 
report measures that would give them Government aid. 

Mr. CRAGO, Not always. There are precedents. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, I understand. I know they have gotten 
a rider on once in a while, but I say let them be considered on 
their merits. 

Mr. CRAGO. The gentleman will admit that if one of these 
cases goes through both should go through? 

Mr. BUTLER, I do most positively feel that way about it. 
If one goes for this reason, both ought to go, but in my judg- 
ment neither should. I am not going to offer any objection by 
point of order to the passage of the bill, which provides for 
young men suffering with tuberculosis, 

Mr. MASON. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER, Yes. 

Mr. MASON, Are the students there on a pensionable basis? 
Can they get a pension? 

Mr, BUTLER, They have a pensionable status, and it has 
been so held, and if they contract diseases while at the academy 
or become hurt in any way so they can not graduate they have 
a pensionable status and may receive a certain amount of com- 
pensation. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Is that true of the Military Academy also? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAGO. And in the case of Altman, he has held a posi- 
tion at West Point and is keeping that district in Pennsylvania 
out of a new appointment, and if we would take this action to- 
day we would make a place for another young man to start 
is military education. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is the obligation on the part of 
the Government to make the place for the young man who 
wants to go to school, or is the obligation the other way? 

Mr. CRAGO. I am not questioning the policy of the Govern- 
ment in withholding this aid. I do not know that it is exactly 
the thing to do, but I do claim that if one of these cases goes 
through, the other should, and I do say that there is a difference 
between these young men and the young man in the pursuit of 
an ordinary education, because they have offered their services to 
the Government, and in a few months or a year they would 
have been eligible to this retirement. 

Mr. MANN. How about the young man who wanted to go and 
could not get the appointment? 

Mr. CRAGO. He is unfortunate. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What are you going to say about 
the man who would have enlisted but for having taken tubercu- 
losis three months before he intended to enlist? Is he not in 
exactly the same class? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, a number of years ago I nomi- 
nated to West Point one of the finest young men I ever knew. 
He was appointed. He was a splendid young officer. He was 
educated there for more than three years, and at the end of 
that time he had trouble with his eyes, brought about by hard 
study, probably with poor lights, and was compelled to resign 
from the academy. It never occurred to that young man that 
he was privileged to saddle himself upon the Public Treasury 
for the balance of his life, because the Government, having given 
him the opportunity, he had unfortunately injured his eyesight 
in his effort to secure a military education. It never occurred 
to me that having given that young man that opportunity I 
should come before the Congress and ask that he become a pen- 
sioner at three-quarters of his active pay for the rest of his life. 
He went out into the world and went into business. There was 
no obligation on the part of the Government to retire him, and 
he never thought there was, and I never thought there was, and 
met no one with a different opinion. But these young gentlemen 
provided for in this bill happen to have very persistent and very 
influential friends, men with political connections, and they 
have been tremendously insistent in what, in my opinion, is a 
very poor cause. I can not understand how any young man, hav- 
ing been given the opportunity of studying in the academy, being 
unfortunate in any way so that it was necessary for him to leave 
the academy before he received a commission, can in self- 
respect ask the Government of the United States to make him a 
beneficiary of public funds all his life by reason of that fact. I 
can not undertsand how any self-respecting relative or friend 
of that young man could ask to have that thing done. These 
young men are selected from among many who would be glad 
to have that splendid opportunity. 

In the ease of the young man to whom I refer, the loss of 
his eyesight was due to service. There is not any doubt about 
that. No one questions it, and no one denies it. We do not 
know how tuberculosis came to develop in these young men. 
It may have been due to the service, it may not. There was 
no question with respect to the young man to whom I have 
referred. His eyes were injured by hard and persistent study. 
He stood near the head of his class, but Iike a good citizen and 
a good soldier when he found that he could not pass he sent in 
his resignation and took his chances with the balance of the 
boys of the country who had not had the opportunity and the 
privilege which he had enjoyed. 

And I repeat again, the last thing I would ever ask for a 
friend of mine, for a relative of mine, would be that, having 
been given the opportunity of receiving an education at the 
expense of the Government, having been unfortunate enough to 
develop some physical disability making it impossible for him 
to receive a commission, that he should then for his life, froin 
youth to the grave, be fastened like a barnacle upon the Treas- 
ury, upon the good people of the country at a good round sum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the conferees have exceeded their authority. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the adoption of the conference report 

The SPEAKER. The conference report is knocked out. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Does that dispose of the whole conference 
report or amendment No. 4? 

The SPEAKER. It disposes of the whole thing. 

Mr. FIELDS. I thought the point of order was made to the 
particular portion. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair knows it was so made to a par- 
ticular portion, but if any part of a conference report is bad the 
whole thing goes by the board. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I will ask that the House further 
insist on its amendments and ask for a conference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House further insist on its disagreement to the Senate 
amendments and ask for a conference. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following con- 
ferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Dent, Mr Frevtps, and Mr. KAHN. 
ARMY BILL. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider and pass at this time the following concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the concurrent resolu- 
tion. À 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 7. 


Resolved by the House o resentatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 13) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,” the Clerk be, and he is besor 
authorized and directed to omit the figures “ $75,000,” on ge 4 
line 16, of said bill, as the same were stricken out by the amendment ot 
the Senate No. 78, the conference report on said bill and amendments 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The question was taken, and the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 


CALL OF COMMITTEES, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees, 

Mr. LEVER (when the Committee on Agriculture was called). 
Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on Agriculture I 
call up the bill H. R. 4188. 

Th SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina calls up 
a bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman can not call up the bill, as it is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman’s point of order, of course, is 
good. Mr. Speaker, if the House will indulge me I will submit 
a unanimous-consent request on this bill. I ask unanimous 

consent for the present consideration of the bill named. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
named, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I think I shall have to object. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
here is a bill only reported yesterday; nobody has had an 
opportunity to see it. The bill as reported was not available 
until late this morning. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I recognize that to be the fact, 
and yet I will say this to the gentleman, that the time for 
planting in this country is rapidly passing. 

Mr. MANN. That fact ought to have been considered by the 
committee and they should have reported the bill earlier, then. 

Mr. LEVER. Some of the provisions of this bill we think 
will very greatly stimulate planting in certain sections of the 
country and we would like to have the very earliest considera- 
tion possible, but of course if the House feels that it would like 
to have a little more time to look into its provisions I will not 
press the matter. I always have been very liberal in such 
matters. 

Mr. MANN. I am frank to say I do not know what the bill 
is. I have not had an opportunity to read the bill even, and 
could not get it until the House met. 

Mr. LEVER. I think I should be able to explain it in a very 
few words. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt the gentleman could, but still 
it is not a very good practice. I take it from what the gentle- 
man stated to me privately yesterday it is a very important bill. 

Mr. LEVER. It is an important bill, but it does not involve 
any matter with which the House is not all more or less famil- 
iar. The first proposition in the bill provides a more general 
survey of the food situation in this country than we have the 
machinery to make at this time. The second proposition in the 
bill provides for the purchase of seed—field seed—for distribu- 
tion for the crop of 1918 in certain areas where they may need 
to have seed, The third proposition involves an increase of 
the present activities of the Department of Agriculture along 
the demonstration county-agent methods of teaching farmers 
and also in its market-news service, together with some appro- 
priations for combating animal diseases and encouraging meat- 
food production, together with some provisions for a more gen- 
eral distribution of information which the department is get- 
ting out from time to time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I have a copy of the bill in my 
hands. Opening it on page 6, I see an appropriation of $6,- 
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500,000 for the eradication of insects and plant diseases, which 
certainly has nothing to do with a war emergency. 

Mr. LEVER. Well, I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that of that appropriation of $6,500,000, $6,000,000 is to be used 
in the purchase of seed and in their storage for the crop of 
1918 in emergencies. ; 

A portion of it is to be used in fighting diseases of vegetables 
and truck crops, particularly beans and the like of that, concern- 
ing which I would go into quite freely when the bill is reached 
under the five-minute discussion. 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to have an opportunity of see- 
ing a bill of this sort. I realize the fact that it may be late 
in the planting season, but it is not the fault of the House. 
Having been in extra session for more than a month, proposi- 
tions of this kind should haye been reported before. I do not 
say it was anybody’s fault; but if other people require con- 
sideration of this matter for a month, certainly the Members 
of the House ought to have a chance to read the bill before it 
comes up for consideration. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman, I think, will acquit the com- 
mittee of any undue delay in the matter. 

Mr. MANN. Iam not charging the committee or charging the 
Department of Agriculture with any delay, although if it has 
taken them more than a month, or two months, since we knew 
there was going to be a war, or more than six months since we 
knew there was a shortage of food supply, to make a suggestion 
like this, we ought to have more than 24 hours, or at least 24 
hours, in which to think about it. f } 

Mr. LEVER. I wonder if we might enter into an agreement 
to fix a day on which this bill might be considered? I am very 
anxious to take it up at the earliest possible moment, and yet I 
do not want to get in the way of the revenue bill, if that bill is 
ready. I have not had an opportunity of consulting with the 
majority leader on that proposition. I do not think it will take 
more than an hour or two hours to pass this bill, 

Mr. MANN. To pass this bill? From some recollection of 
the precedents in the House, I think it would take more than 
that time to pass this bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
quite a humorist. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to ask the gentleman if his com- 
mittee is going to consider and thinks about reporting H. R. 
4125? 

Mr. LEVER. The committee is now having hearings on that 
bill. The committee has not reached any conclusion itself on 
the matter at all and has not taken it up in detail. 

Mr. CANNON. That, with other commissions, many of them 
duplicated, I think, would take very largely people who would 
go into civil appointments and would leave us practically with- 
out anybody to draft. 

Mr. LEVER. I would say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
H. R. 4125 has been introduced for the purpose of discussion 
not only for the Committee on Agriculture but for discussion in 
the country. The committee itself, I think, at this time has no 
very definite line of thought in its own mind, except the com- 
mittee, I think, does realize that the food situation in this 
country is becoming each day more and more critical. And I 
think the committee would feel disposed, after we have had 
such testimony as we can get from people who ought to know, 
to try to find some remedy for the situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand there is a Council of National 
Defense at work down here at the other end of the Avenue, 
and they are trying to do exactly what this bill and other bills 
under consideration seem to indicate the committees want to do. 
They are spending money that is appropriated for the Army, 
and for other purposes, and the $100,000,000 that was given to 
the President for emergency purposes, and they claim to be com- 
piling information with respect to the food supply and the 
industrial situation, and are making an inventory of all the 
activities of the United States and the remedies that are to be 
applied to meet the situation that is about to confront us. Now, 
why duplicate what they are doing? 

Mr. LEVER. I have not been advised that the Council of 
National Defense is making anything like as careful, thorough, 
and comprehensive food survey of this country as that which is 
proposed in this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. They say they are. I do not know. 

Mr. LEVER. If there is any disposition on the part of the 
House to feel that we ought not to consider this matter at this 
time, I do not feel disposed to force it to consideration. I. do 
not want to take the time of the House, because there are other 
inatters to come up for consideration. ; 

Mr. HOWARD. When does the gentieman think we can get 
to this bill? Just on this point I want to say that my judgment 
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is that if Congress is going to do anything to stimulate food 
production, they had better get at it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Georgia does not think 
the stimulation of food supply is fixed by Congress? I thought 
the farmers did that? 

Mr. HOWARD. I think they need a little artificial stimula- 
tion. I do not think the gentleman ‘understands the situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think I do. 

Mr. HOWARD. I am from the back country 

Mr. MANN. You do not need to tell us about that. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
objects. 

Mr. LEVER. Then, Mr. Speaker, let me submit this unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman not to submit a 
unanimous-consent request now. Perhaps we can all agree. 

Mr. I was wondering if we could not consider this 
bill to-morrow or Thursday. I understand the revenue bill has 
not been agreed upon. I hear that informally from Members 
around me. In that case we might agree to take up this bill 
on Thursday, which would be perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MANN. I was told last night that the expectation was 
ithe revenue bill would be agreed upon informally by the com- 
mittee to-day, introduced to-day, ordered reported to-day, and 
that they would ask unanimous consent, or move, to take it up 
to-morrow. ‘To-morrow is Calendar Wednesday, and it can only 
be done by agreement. ` 

Mr. LEVER. Let me suggest this to the gentleman from Thi- 
nois, that the revenue bill is a very much more important bill 
than this, and I would not think unanimous consent for its 
present consideration would be granted if unanimous consent is 
not granted for this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that may be, although I take it that the 
revenue bill will take several days, probably, of general. debate ; 
but I do not know. 

Mr. LEVER. That is the point I am trying to make. If I 
can get this bill in before the revenue bill, it will expedite the 
passage of this bill, I am sure, and I think we ought to pass it 
without a great deal of debate. 

Mr. MANN. Do you mean to say that this bill will become 
effective as a law this month if we pass it now? 

Mr. LEVER. Unless it is passed within 10 days it will not 
do much good in stimulating production. 

Mr. MANN. Has this bill or the corresponding bill on the 
other side been reported to the Senate? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know, but the Committee on Agricul- 
ture there is holding hearings, 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has been here for several years. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. If this bill were passed here to-day and passed 
by the Senate and signed by the President, does the gentleman 
think that any farmer in the northern part of the United States 
desiring to put in a greater crop, would be able to get five addi- 
tional bushels of wheat or corn for seed as the result of its 
passage? 

Mr. LEVER. I think that if this bill is passed to-day, in many 
sections of the country it would stimulate production, though 
not so much, perhaps, as other measures that are pending. 

Mr. MANN. If it were passed to-day it might permit farmers 
to sow buckwheat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORTON. It takes two or three months for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to send out alfalfa, after a request has been 
received. 

Mr. LEVER. Maybe they have not got it. 

Mr. NORTON. Even if they do have it. If it is ordered sent 
out now, it would not get to North Dakota until next July. It 
is all poppy-cock to say that this would assist the farmers in 
getting seed grain if the bill were passed this afternoon. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina with- 
draws his request. The Clerk will call the roll of committees. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the list of committees. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE, NAVY AND MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL. 

Mr. PADGETT (when the Committee on Naval Affairs was 
called). Mr. Speaker, T ask unanimous consent to take up the 
bill H. R. 3330, Union Calendar No, 11. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to take up the bill H. R. 3330, No. 11 on the Union 
Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know what the bill is. 


Fc . May we haye it reported by title, Mr. 
er 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill — R. 3330) to 8 increase = 5 and 
warrant and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine Corps, and for 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. PADGETT, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3330) to tempora- 
Tily increase the commissioned and warrant and enlisted 
strength of the Navy and Marine Corps, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee moves 

Mr. PADGETT. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER], if he is 
present, if we could agree upon some limit for general debate 
at the present time? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know, Mr. Speaker. I suggest to 
the gentleman from Tennessee to let it run for a little while. 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘Then I move for the present, Mr. Speaker, 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for thé consideration of the bill 
H. R. 3330. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHAL- 
LENBERGER] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3330) to temporarily increase the commissioned 
and warrant and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine 
Gorim; and for other purposes, with Mr. SHALLENDERGER in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 3330, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. — pE to temporarily increase the commissioned and 
warrant and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine Corps, and for 

other purposes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, under the legislation con- 
tained in the appropriation bill that became a law August 29, 
1916, the enlisted strength of the Navy was made 87.000. That 
is, it was provided that it should be increased from 51,500 to 
68,000, with authority on the part of the President to increase 
it to 87,000 whenever in his judgment an emergency existed that 
required the increase, and the President some months ago exer- 
cised this authority, and the present authorized enlisted strength. 
of the Navy is 87,000. 

The law also provided for 6,000 apprentice ‘seamen, so that 
the enlisted strength of the Navy is 93,000. 

The law also provided that the commissioned persounel of the 
Navy, the official branch of the Navy, should be 4 per cent of 
the enlisted personnel. We have at present, I think, 2,236 
officers of the line, distributed in the various grades and ranks 
of the Navy. Under the provisions of the act of August 29 the 
distribution in the commissioned personnel was in the proportion 
of 1 admiral of the line to 4 captains, to 7 commanders, to 14 
lieutenant commanders, to 32.5 per cent for lieutenants, and 
42.5 per cent for lieutenants of junior grade and ensigns. This 
bill, as ed by the committee with various amendments, 
which will be submitted as the bill is considered under the five- 
minute rule, provides for an increase of the enlisted personnel 
in the Navy to 150,000, and of the enlisted personnel of the 
Marine Corps from 17,400, which was provided under the act of 
August 29, 1916, to 30,000. 

But the bill provides that there shall be no permanent or 
temporary appointments either in the Navy or in the Marine 
Corps based upon this increase above the authorizations in the 
act of August 29. It provides that there may be temporary 
increases or temporary promotions in the Navy not above the 
grade of lieutenant in the Navy or major in the Marine Corps, 
based on the increase of the enlisted strength of the Navy and 
of the Marine Corps; and it provides further, as we do not have 


a sufficient number of officers—having 2,236. as I remember, 
and as I stated a moment ago—the bill provides that there may 
be temporary promotions and temporary appointments in the 
various grades and ranks of the Navy and of the Marine Corps 
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up to the authorization provided in the act of August 29; and 
the sum of that would be that, based upon the enlisted strength 
of 93,000, 87,000 of enlisted men and 6,000 apprentice seamen, 
the commissioned personnel may be temporarily increased and 
promotions temporarily made to provide the commissioned per- 
sonnel for that authorization, as we do not have in the per- 
manent Navy a sufficient number of officers to meet that re- 
quirement, 

But above the 87,000 no temporary promotions can be made 
or temporary appointments made above lieutenant in the Navy 
aud major in the Marine Corps, based upon the increase pro- 
vided in this bill; and above the grade of lieutenant in the 
Navy and major in the Marine Corps there can be no permanent 
or temporary promotions or appointments, either in the Navy 
or the Marine Corps. 

Mr. FOSS. I want to ask the gentleman a question. As I 
understand it this bill relates simply to a temporary increase 
during the period of the war. 

Mr. PADGETT. Absolutely. > 

Mr. FOSS. That all increases in men and officers, and also 
all promotions of a temporary character, shall cease when the 
war ceases. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; not later than six months after the end 
of the war. > 

Mr. FOSS. And as I understand you are not raising the per- 
manent list at all? 

Mr. PADGETT. There is absolutely no provision whatever 
in the bill for adding to the permanent Navy. That is gov- 
erned absolutely by the law of August 29 last. 

Mr. FOSS. And what is the permanent number of men 
under that law? 

Mr. PADGETT. The enlisted personnel was 87,000, and 6,000 
apprentice seamen, which would make 93,000. Now, as the 
graduates come through Annapolis, and the other sources pro- 
vided by existing law, the commissioned personnel is 4 per 
cent 

Mr: FOSS. Of the total enlisted force? 

Mr. PADGETT. Of the total enlisted force, but that has to 
be supplied, under the provisions of existing law, almost wholly 
from Annapolis. The output from Annapolis is not sufficient 

_to provide the required number upon that basis. In the dis- 
tribution of that 4 per cent a certain percentage goes to the line 
and a certain percentage to the staff, and then in the line dis- 
tribution is made by a percentage and in the staff by a per- 
centage. 

Mr. FOSS. And those percentages are not changed? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not at all, but it is provided that everything 
here shall be distributed according to the act of August 29. 

Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. From what force will these temporary officers 
be taken? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is provided in section 5 of the bill, 
which provides 

That the additional temporary officers authorized in the various 
grades and ranks of the Navy and Marine Corps in accordance with 
the next preceding section may be temporarily appointed to serve in 
the grades or ranks to which appointed or promoted by the temporary 
advancement of officers holding permanent and probationary com- 
missions— 

And here are the classes— 
by temporary appointment of commissioned warrant officers, warrant 
officers, and enlisted men of the Navy, and warrant officers, noncom- 
missioned officers, and clerks to assistant paymasters of the Marine 
Corps, citizens of the United States who have had previous naval or 
military service or training, and other citizens of the United States 
specially qualified— 

With a committee amendment including the commissioned 
and warrant officers of the United States Coast Guard. 

Those are the sources of supply from which it is expected 
that these temporary officers may be secured, and the bill fur- 
ther provides that these temporary appointments are to be 
made in the lowest grades, so that coming in from the outside 
they come into the lower grades, and promotions are made, 
either of the permanent Navy or of this temporary force during 
the continuance of the war, and all of it is limited to such time, 
not exceeding six months after the close of the war, as Con- 
gress or the President may permit. 

Mr. BUTLER. How many captains are provided for in the 
Navy now? ; 

Mr. PADGETT. Under the act of August 29—— 

Mr. BUTLER. We can not increase beyond 70, I think. 

Mr. PADGETT. Seventy was the number authorized by law 
prior to August 29 last. There are four captains to one rear 
admiral, and at the present time we have, I think, about 88. or 
89 captains, based upon a total of 2,036 officers that we have in 
the line of the Navy. 


Mr. BUTLER. Now, we propose to repeal that provision 

Mr. PADGETT. No; we do not repeal anything. 

Mr. BUTLER. Section 14 says— 

That the provisions of the act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal — ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 29, 1916. 

Mr. PADGETT. Which limits it to not exceeding 10 a 
year—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 5 

Mr. PADGETT. We propose to repeal that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, in peace time we did not know that we 
would need more than 10 captains additional in any one year, 
and we inserted a provision in the act of August 29 that not 
more than 10 captains should be added in any one year, dis- 
tributing the increase over a number of years. Now, it is 
proposed—— 

Mr. BUTLER. It is proposed to repeal that. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is proposed to repeal that limitation of 10. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. So as to allow us to receive during this 
war such temporary increase as may be needed for the service. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, let us get down to something concrete. 
We can not under this bill have in the service at one time more 
than, say, 80 or 85 captains. If we repeal that provision, we can 
go up to at least 150 captains. After this war is over how many 
captains will we have? 

Mr. PADGETT. We will go back absolutely to four times 
the number of rear admirals, depending upon the graduates 
from the Naval Academy who come into the service. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know that the chairman is very familiar 
with the law, and I am perfectly willing to accept his inter- 
pretation of it. The gentleman feels absolutely safe in the 
statement that after this war is over we will go back to the 
old provision of the personnel act of last year? 

Mr. PADGETT. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. And that the officers who are promoted to be 
captains during the temporary service will be demoted and 
go back,to their grades from which they. were promoted? 

Mr. PADGETT. They will if they receive temporary promo- 
tion; but you must remember 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand. 

Mr. PADGETT. That when the graduates come in from 
Annapolis the total number of the commission’s personnel is 
increased, and every 100 that graduate from the academy have 
four officers, which are distributed. Now, there are 180 that 
graduate in March, and there will be from 180 to 200 that will 
graduate between now and September in the advanced class. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask the gentleman another question. 
You provide in this bill that there can be no temporary appoint- 
ments above the grade of lieutenant. 

Mr. PADGETT. Based on the increase above the personnel 
authorized by the act of August 29 last. But there is a provi- 
sion for a temporary increase, the supply of officers needed and 
authorized under the proyisions of the act of August 29. : 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I repeat my confidence in the 
good judgment of the chairman, but there is a lot in this bill 
that I do not know anything about or understand. I do not want 
to see the Navy after the war with 157 or 175 captains in it for 
every 400 or 500 men. 

Mr. PADGETT. You will not. 

Mr. BUTLER. If I do, I will make a holler about it. This 
is intended to be a temporary measure, but it has the most 
material by title and by reference which, if written out, would 
cover pages, and it requires the most particular and careful and 
accurate knowledge of all these statutes to understand it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. It was considered by the committee for 
several days and in detail, section by section and paragraph by 
paragraph. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; I know we went over it and amended it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the chairman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 


Mr. BRITTEN. I do not think there is anything in the bill 


that provides for any temporary commission of captain. There 
seems to be some confusion about it, . 

Mr. PADGETT. Under the amendment the committee adopted 
at the last session there is authorization for the temporary 
appointment in the various grades of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps up to the authorization contained in the act of August 
29 last. Now, as they are supplied from Annapolis they would be 
permanent appointments; but during the war we will need more 
officers than the permanent list has. For instance, we have 2,236 
permanent officers of the line of the Navy at the present time. 
We will need more than that during this war. In order to get 
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the extra number, there is a provision made here that there may 


be temporary appointments. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That does not apply to captains. Section 
14 removes the restriction in the act of August 19, 1916, not 
to exceed 10 captains to be promoted in any one year. We are 
removing the restrictions; there may be 20 or 25 promoted this 
year. Is it possible to demote them and bring them back as 
commanders of the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. The bill provides that all temporary ap- 
pointments, upon expiration of the war and a period not ex- 


ceeding six months thereafter—all temporary promotions, tem- 


- 


porary appointments—shall cease. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is true, but the temporary appoint- 
ments only include the rank of lieutenant junior and lieuten- 
ant proper. Captains on the list await promotion because of 
the exclusion in the law last year, where only 10 can be pro- 
moted in any one year; we are going to promote more than 10, 
and those are not temporary appointments. 

Mr. PADGETT. The promotions under the act of August 
last would be permament appointments, but we need additional 
ones, and they are all temporary. Now, for instance—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to say that I am in trouble over this 
and have been. I believe that the repeal of the provision of 
the personnel act of last year will permit permanent promo- 
tions of 70 captains. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no. Let me call your attention to it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope it will not, and I do not think the 
gentleman intends it shall. I am not accusing the gentleman, 
but the different provisions seem sort of twisted to me. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think I can make it plain to the gentle- 
man; it is so plain to my own mind. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If the gentleman will yield, I am told that 
what the chairman of the committee is thinking about is an 
amendment that has been agreed upon by the committee but 
which has not been offered in the House. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is true. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And the confusion results from that. 

Mr. PADGETT. But let me call attention to this, that we 
have a certain number of officers. 

Mr. BUTLER. Based on the enlisted force. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. < 

Mr. BUTLER. An enlisted force of 87,500 men. 

Mr. PADGETT. 0. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, by order of the President it can be in- 
creased to that. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, if the gentleman will allow me to 
make a statement I will make it perfectly plain. We have un- 
der the act of August 29 last an authorized enlisted personnel 
in the Navy of 87,000 enlisted men and 6,000 apprentice seamen, 
making 93,000 in the total. Now, the law authorizes a commis- 
sioned personnel based on that of 4 per cent. But we have not 
got 4 per cent or anything like it. We have 2,236, and under the 
provisions of the existing law that are not at all interfered 
with, modified, or altered in any way or affected by this legis- 
lation our supply of those officers comes through the gradu- 
ates of the Naval Academy. Now, then, we provide that the 
distribution of the grades shall be in the proportion to the 
total number of officers. In other words, when we have 2,236 
officers at the present time we get 22 rear admirals, 1 per cent 
of the commissioned personnel. Having 22 rear admirals, we 
ean only have 88 captains, because there are 4 captains to 1 
rear admiral. We have 7 commanders to 1 reat admiral. We 
have 14 lieutenant commanders to 1 rear admiral. We have 
on the proportion of 321 lieutenant commanders to 1 rear ad- 
miral, and of lieutenants of the junior grade and ensigns we 
have the proportion of 423 per cent. That would distribute 
the commissioned personnel. When you come to the question 
of captains, as I said, under the law of August 29 the total 
number of commissioned officers is distributed in the various 
grades, and you have 1 admiral and can not have but 4 captains. 

Mr. BUTLER. How do you get the admirals? 

Mr. PADGETT. You get 1 per cent of the total number of 
officers in the permanent grade. That would give us 22. We 
provided in the act of August 29 that not more than 10 captains 
should be added in one year. We had 70. That limited the 
number to 80, but under this provision if it is restricted with 
22 admirals we would have 88 captains—four times 22—so that 
instead of increasing the captains by 75 or 100, as was stated 
a while ago, you would increase it to 88 instead of 80 under 
the provision that was made then. But you must remember that 
we will need in this war, while the war is going on, more than 
the 88 captains. We will need more than the number of com- 


manders that are provided upon the basis of 7 commanders 
to 1 admiral, and those are all temporary. There is no pro- 
vision authorizing a permanent increase in any way except as 
authorized in the act of August 29. 


` 


Mr. BUTLER. In other words, we propose now to take into 
the permanent service of the Navy sufficient enlisted men to 
make the number 87,000? 

Mr. PADGETT. We have already got them. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know we have got them, but we have got 
them within three or four months. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. But after this war is over we will have 87,000? 

Mr. PADGETT. Ninety-three thousand. 

5 it BUTLER. How many rear admirals will we permanently 
ave 

Mr. PADGETT. As soon as the Naval Academy supplies the 
number ‘added it would increase it until it would reach the ulti- 
mate strength of 37. 

Mr. BUTLER. And how many captains will we have? 

Mr. PADGETT. Four times that would be 148. 

Mr. BUTLER. One hundred and forty-eight captains. Is it 
not a fact that when the war is over our permanent naval 
strength will consist of 148 captains? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; not when the war is over. I hope it 
will not last until the Naval Academy will supply that addi- 
tional number. Whenever the Naval Academy will supply 
enough graduates—— 

Mr. BUTLER That will be within four years. 

Mr. PADGETT. The commissioned personnel up to 4 per 
cent of the 93,000 under the provisions of the act of August 29 
last we would have 87 rear admirals, and then in the meantime 
you will bear in mind that the large building program that we 
have authorized and that is under construction will have been 
completed and we will have need for every one of them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection whatever 
to increasing the number of captains and officers in the Navy 
during temporary service, but it would be very disappointing to 
me to know that when this war is over we would have 148 cap- 
tains in the Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. We would not have. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am willing to accept the gentleman’s state- 
ment, because it is a pleasure to admit that he has paid more 
attention to the subject than I have, and I know that he thinks 
he is absolutely right. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is written into the law just as plain as the. 
English language can make it. 

Mr. BUTLER. A great deal of it is technical, and I admit 
that I become confused, and I largely rely upon the chairman of 
this committee, in whom I have great confidence, 

Mr. PADGETT. In writing this bill, I want to say that we 
put it in the plainest, simplest English that can be found. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘The English is good, but there is so much 
English put in every line and word that it bothers me. 

Mr. PADGETT I think we have made it as plain as pos- 
sible. We have provided that every appointment authorized by 
this bill is temporary. It is provided in this bill that every 
promotion that is authorized by this legislation is temporary. 
It is provided that every promotion made in this bill is tem- 
porary. We do not change the law of August 29 that tixed 
the proportions and the numbers and distributed them in the 
various grades, but we do provide that in order to get a sufficient 
number of officers in the various ranks there may be temporary 
appointments based upon the percentage authorized in the act 
of August 29, 1916, and in addition to that that there may be 
temporary appointments and temporary promotions in the 
grades not above lieutenant in the Navy and major in the 
Marine Corps, so as to have a larger number of these junior 
officers called into the service that they may be trained and 
prepared as a nucleus if the future should demand them. 

Mr. CARLIN. Would it not relieve the situation somewhat 
if you gave the ensigns the rank of lieutenant as they graduate 
from Annapolis? x 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I do not think that ought to be done. 
That would be simply jumping grades. 

Mr. CARLIN. It would make this difference: They have had 
some naval training and experience. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. ; 

Mr. CARLIN. And under this bill you take them from civil 
life, and they may not have had any. 

Mr. PADGETT. But they have to go into the lowest grades. 

Mr. CARLIN. The lowest grade is that of lieutenant. 

Mr. PADGETT, No; the lowest grade is that of ensign. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I yield to the zentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. First let me ask a question of elemental im- 
portance only. The grade of rear admiral is that above the 
rank of captain? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It corresponds to the rank of brigadier 
general in the Army? 
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Mr. PADGETT. The grade of rear admiral in the Navy con- 
sists of two rear admirals rear admiral of the upper line and 
rear admiral of the lower line. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. There are two classes 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. The rear admiral of the lower line 
corresponds to a brigadier general and a rear admiral of the 
upper line corresponds to the grade of a major general. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tien, and then I have another point to which I desire to direct 
his attention: Has not the Navy, as compared with the Army, 
a disproportionately large representation in the rank of rear 
admirals? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir; I understand we have less. The 
Army provides for a larger proportion of what is called flag 
officers in the Navy, which would be the general officers—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Brigadier generals. 

Mr. PADGETT (continuing). Than the Army provides. The 
Navy has a smaller proportion. Now, it was recommended when 
we were framing the legislation of August last that the pro- 
portion of rear admirals number 13 per cent, and we cut it 
down to 1 per cent. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Reference was made a few minutes ago, I 
think by the gentleman from Minnesota, or maybe the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren], to the fact that the statute 
provides that there shall be a promotion to the rank of rear 
admiral of the lower line of only 10 captains a year. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it is the promotion from commander 
to captain, not from captain to admiral. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman means there shall only be 
10 commanders in a year promoted to the rank of captain? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is a provision in the act of August 29. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is immaterial anyway. This is the point 
I want to put to the gentleman: The gentleman says that it 
is not adequate to meet the present contingency, and therefore 
you will have to promote some 25 more—— 

. PADGETT, No. 
. SLAYDEN. How many? 
. PADGETT. I said it would authorize the promotion of 


. SLAYDEN. 
. BRITTEN. Eighteen. 

. PADGETT. No; 8 We have already promoted 10 of 
them, The act of August 29—or rather, we had 70 captains 
under the old law, and when we established the percentage of 
4 captains to 1 rear admiral and made the rear admirals 1 per 
cent of the commissioned personnel of the Navy, the rear ad- 
mirals went up to 22, if I remember, or 23. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman said 22 a while ago. 

Mr. PADGETT. That would have made 88 captains. We 
had 70 captains under the old distribution, but we thought that 
10, running it up to 80, would be enough, and 10 the next year, 
until we distributed the increase over several years. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will say to the chairman here is what I am 
trying to get at: The law authorizes the promotion of 10 com- 
manders a year to the rank of captain? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. That is, 10 increase, but wherever 
there are deaths or resignations or vacancies they are filled. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I understand. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is distributed with the authorized in- 
crease. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What I am trying to get at is this: Sup- 
pose you promote 10 and require more captains for this emer- 
gency, and you promote 10 more. That is 20. Does that sec- 
ond increment, the 10 additional, become permanent captains 
in the line of the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; the permanent number would be only 
4 for each permanent rear admiral, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They can not exceed 10? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. We have 22 rear admirals—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. We are speaking about the promotion from 
commanders to captains, 

Mr. PADGETT. Now we would have 88 captains. They are 
permanent captains. Now, you can not have under the law 
more than 4 captains to 1 rear admiral, but we hold it down 
and distribute that increase over 2 or 3 years. Now, the 
whole number of officers determines the number of admirals 
and the number of the other officers. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. On a percentage basis? 

Mr. PADGETT. On a percentage basis. For instance, 1 per 
cent of the total commissioned officers are admirals. Now we 
have 2,236 officers, and that gives us 22-rear admirals. Now 
that would give us 88 captains. It would give us 7 times 22 
for commanders. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Now, this is the question I would ac to 
get clear in my head 


Eight in addition? 


Mr. PADGETT (interrupting). Now, the number of these 
Various grades only increase by increasing the total number of 
officers in the permanent Navy, and the permanent number of 
officers are increased by the inflow from Annapolis. For in- 
stance, we graduated 180 in March. We added 180 to it, which 
would add 2 rear admirals, because a division of about 50 per 
cent 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Then every time we increase the output 
of the Naval Academy we automatically increase the high com- 
missioned personnel of the Navy. Is that it? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; we increase—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And who can tell what the law 8 
outside of a specialist or an expert on that? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is nothing in the world but an exact 
calculation, 

Mr. SLAYDEN, There is no limit 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; there it is. y 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Of course, in a matter that includes per- 
centage it is simply a matter of elemental mathematical calcu- 
lation; but 

Mr. PADGETT. The only way that the enlisted personnel 
can be increased is by act of Congress, and whenever Congress 
increases the enlisted personnel permanently, automatically 
the permanent commissioned personnel increases in the rate of 
4 per cent. In other words, when there were 100 graduates 
from the Naval Academy there would be 4 officers in the total; 
when there were 200 added, there would be 8 officers that would 
be added. n 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is interesting. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, then, the 4 per cent is distributed ac- 
cording to the percentage—1 per cent for admirals, 4 per cent 
for captains, 7 per cent for commanders, 14 per cent for 
lieutenant commanders, 323 per cent for lieutenants, and 
423 per cent for lieutenants, junior grade, and ensigns— 
so that Congress holds the whole thing in its hands. It 
only authorizes an increase of the personnel. If it reduces 
the personnel, it reduces the percentage of officers; if it increases 
it, it inereases the percentage. Now, in this bill it is provided 
that the increase of the enlisted personnel shall be temporary, 
but it goes further and provides that there shall be no increase 
of the commissioned personnel on account of this temporary 
inerease above the rank of lieutenant. It does give us addi- 
tional lower officers, but no lieutenant commander, or comman- 
der, or captain, or rear admiral is provided for under any cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Why should you not do in Navy legislation 
what heretofore has been done in Army legislation? I do not 
know what may happen now. 

Mr. PADGETT. You have a percentage basis in the Army. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Arid provide for so many officers of a certain 
rank? 

Mr. PADGETT. That was the old law for years, but Con- 
gress changed both the Army and Navy and Marine Corps, and 
put them upon a scientific basis of a certain percentage, propor- 
tioned to what they had to do—the men they had to command. 

Mr. SLATDEN. I want to ask the last half of the question. 
This is an interesting discussion, but we have gotten far away 
from the subject. Now, to go back to those 20 commanders who 
are promoted to the rank of captain, 10 authorized by the stat- 
utes and 10 more to meet the emergency, that you say are tem- 
porary promotions or appointments—— 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman does not state it accurately. 
The law authorizes so many captains in the aggregate and so 
many commanders in the aggregate, based upon this percentage; 
but we said that all that increase from captains to commanders 
should not take place at once; that not more than 10 of them 
should take place. So when we increase it from 70, instead of 
going above 80 we limit it to S0. Then the next year there would 
have been 10; that would have run it up to 90, but under the 
present strength of the Navy we would be entitled to 88. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That does not have a bearing on the ques- 
tion I wanted to ask. The law limits the promotion, so it has 
been stated here by the gentleman from Illinois and others, of 
10 commanders to captains in a year; now, the contingency 
arises, and you promote 10 more. Suppose—and it is a mere 
supposition—some of our clever people should invent some sort 
of a machine that would answer the submarine, then the war: 
would collapse promptly enough; then, would that second 10, 
that increment, go back to the rank of lieutenant commander 
that they had before? That is answered, I think, by yes or no. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think I can answer it. Part of them 


would go back and part of them would not. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Would the numbers go back? It does not 
make any difference whether the individuals do or not. 
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Mr. PADGETT. They would go back to the established num- 
ber under the act of Congress. To illustrate, we would be en- 
titled to 88 captains. Suppose we appointed 10 more and made 
it 90 instead of 88; now, then, 8 of them would be permanent 
and 2 of them would be temporary. And if we appointed 10 
more in the increase authorized upon the basis of 87,000, under 
the act of August 29, those 10 would be all temporary, and as 
soon as the war ended they would go back. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is absolutely what is provided for. I 
think it is as plain as it can be made. 

Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARLIN. I want to get clear in my mind just whether 
this bill does not discriminate against the ensigns in the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. It does not. 

Mr. CARLIN. Let us see. I notice you have provided that 
the clerks of assistant paymasters may be made lieutenants, but 
beginning with line 15, on page 5, you expressly provide that no 
ensign can be made lieutenant unless he has served two years 
as an ensign. 

Mr. PADGETT. There is a committee amendment which 
provides that lieutenants, junior grade, and ensigns may be 
considered eligible for temporary promotions to the grades of 
lieutenants and lieutenants, junior grade, respectively, without 
regard to length of service in grade. 

Mr. CARLIN. That answers my question. 

Now, there is one other thing which, it seems to me, is left 
open, and I suppose it is covered by that amendment. As they 
are graduated now and commissioned as ensigns, they could, if 
thought wise, be commissioned as lieutenants? 

Mr. PADGETT. They could for temporary service. 

Mr. NOLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Les. 

Mr. NOLAN. Is there any provision of law contemplated by 
the committee to take care of an incident like this? For in- 
stance, Admiral Mayo is the senior admiral of the Atlantic 
Fleet 

Mr. PADGETT, I do not know that he is senior admiral. 

Mr. NOLAN. Suppose that he should reach the retirement 
age of 64 years; what provision is there to retain him in the 
service, if thought advisable? 

Mr. PADGETT. Every retired officer in time of emergency is 
subject to call to active duty. And I will say, further, that 
every officer in the Navy or Marine Corps on the retired list 
who is capable of performing duty has already been notified of 
the duty he is to perform and been directed to report. 

Mr. NOLAN. The point I wanted to get at is this: Would 
they be retained in their command provided they reached the 
retirement age? 

Mr. PADGETT. They would be detailed by the Commander 
in Chief of the Army. Many of them are detailed for shore 
duty. Having been absent from sea duty for years, they are 
keeping active men in command of the fleet and these men are 
being assigned to shore duty. 

Mr. NOLAN. Then the law provides a method whereby the 
admiral of the fleet could be retained in that position if it were 
deemed advisable by the Commander in Chief? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NOLAN, There is another question that I want to ask. 

Mr. MANN. When he is retired a new admiral is appointed 
to succeed him? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; but he would still be subject to service. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. PADGETT. And he could be detailed to that duty. 

Mr. MANN. He might be detailed to that duty. 

Mr. NOLAN. That is the point I wanted to get at. During 
an important crisis in this war we might have our fleet en- 
gaged in activities on the Atlantic Ocean; and is it possible for 
fhe man in command, having had experience, to be retained 

ere? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, yes; on any duty in the world; or any 
other retired officer could be put there. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Many other retired officers have been put 
back in the service? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. Could he retain that command? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly he could. 

Mr. NOLAN. I understand the committee has an amend- 
ment increasing the pay of enlisted men as well as of petty 
officers. Is that true? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. To what highest grade of petty officers does 
that increase apply? 

Mr. PADGETT. All the way up to warrant officers. 


ome NOLAN, What is the increase proposed for enlisted 
men 

Mr. PADGETT. Fifteen dollars for the enlisted men, the 
same as in the Army. 

Mr. NOLAN. And what percentage to the petty officers? Is 
that $15 a month, or a percentage increase? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is $15 a month, just like the Army. In 
the Army it applies to the petty officers, and the Navy is in 
exactly the same position. 

Mr. NOLAN. I see. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. SANFORD. If the gentleman has finished speaking about 
this subject I would like to ask this question: Am I correct in 
assuming that the full enlisted strength of 87,000 enlisted men 
is now realized? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. SANFORD. Is there need, then, to enlist in the near 
future to the new authorized strength included in this bill of 
150,000 men? : 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary of the Navy told me inform- 
ally that he did not know that he would enlist up to the full 
150,000, but he wanted authority for that, or some leeway if it 
8 be needed. But they expect to enlist above the present 

Mr. SANFORD. Can the gentleman say that there is need 
for any substantial increase in the enlistments from now on? 
I assume there is. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SANFORD. What I want to get at, then, is this: Is-it 
the intention . 

Mr. PADGETT. Let me call the gentleman's attention to a 
matter that may be of interest to the House as well as to him. 
About 10,000 have come into the Navy from the Naval Militia, 
and something over 5,000 have come in from the Naval Reserves, 
so that we have brought the enlisted personnel up to 93,000. I 
understand they have reached that, and I believe they have got 
all the apprentice seamen. They have the 87,000 enlisted men. 

Mr. BUTLER. Beyond that, fully. They are getting a 
thousand a day. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. They are enlisting very rapidly, and 
they want to keep it up to get the men available. Ten thousand 
came in from the Naval Militia, and of naval volunteers some- 
thing more than 5,000 came in, so that 93.000 and 10,000 make 
103,000, and 5,000 more make 108,000 that are available. 

Mr. SANFORD. Then, do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that 
the plan is to continue this campaign for volunteers that is now 
being carried on for enlisted men in the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. In the Navy they are all volunteers, 
and they are enlisting very rapidly. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANFORD. Let me complete what I was getting at. Is 
there any provision, as the gentleman understands, in the con- 
scription bill that we recently passed that would authorize the 
use in the Navy of any of the men conscripted? 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand not. I understand that applies 
only to the land forces—to the Army. 

Mr. SANFORD. I want to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion. Does the gentleman think that it is a good thing at this 
time, when the country is applying the principle that has re- 
cently been adopted as the basis of our military policy, to carry 
on the “ You next“ campaign and the campaign of Uncle Sam 
needs you,” as it is now being carried on in the big cities—the 
campaign, one might say, of enlisting by abuse, as I have seen 
it applied? Does the gentleman think that that campaign is 
going to have a good effect upon the minds of the people whom 
we are trying to persuade to accept patriotically the conscrip-. 
tion act? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know to what the gentleman refers. 
I do not know of any abuse. The Navy is receiving purgly 
volunteer enlistments, and the Marine Corps is receiving purely 
volunteer enlistments, and they are enlisting very rapidly, and 
were prior to the conscription act. 

Mr. SANFORD. Has not the gentleman seen the signs of 
great pressure applied in the cities? 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no pressure exercised except adver- 
tising 

Mr. PADGETT. And the appeals that are being made. 

Mr. SANFORD. Those appeals can not be resisted by the 
young men of the country The country needs you,” and “ You 
are next.” 

Mr. PADGETT. The country needs them, The duty is to 
arm and come on. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a suggestion? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. There is also a committee amendment to this: 
bill that will permit a periodic enlistment for the war only, is 
there not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. E was going to take that up. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I want to ask the gentleman 
froin New York a question. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the chairman permit? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman from New 
York object to the Navy being supplied with volunteers while 
he favors conscription for the Army? ; 

Mr. SANFORD. I certainly object to the campaign as it is 
now being carried on, to persuade men that it is their duty to 
enlist, when at the same time the Government is trying to 
teach the people that when the Government wants them it will 
take them according to law, and I think that the two cam 
are absolutely inconsistent and one is incompatible with the 
other. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
prefer? 

Mr. SANFORD. I believe in the one that allows the Govern- 
ment to take the citizen whenever it wants him. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is that the reason why. New 
York is so far behind in her quota in the Navy? 

Mr. SANFORD. Ido not know that New York is, in fact, be- 
hind in the Navy. But let me answer, if that is true, I should 
not be surprised if that were the reason, because throughout the 
State of New York—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Is that the reason, also, why you 
are behind in the Army? 

Mr. SANFORD. Let me answer. I think that is the reason 
why it is hard to recruit by the volunteer system in New York, 
because while almost everyone there that I know anything about 
is willing to do his duty 


Which one does the gentleman 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then they want to be forced 


to it. 

Mr. SANFORD. They seriously believe that the ‘welfare of 
the country demands a universal acceptance of the obligation 
to serve, and everyone that I hear from is anxious to serve when 
his country calls, but he does not care to push himself in the 
way. They have accepted the new idea. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They want to wait until they 
are forced. 

Mr. SANFORD. I want to ask if the gentleman from Kansas 
has not accepted the new idea? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is New York up to her quota? 

Mr. SANFORD. Oh, I will be willing to compare the Na- 
tional Guard of New York with the National Guard of Kansas 
for that matter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman would not com- 
pare any regiment of New York with the Twentieth Kansas. 
Kansas is up on all her quota. 

Mr. SANFORD. I do not think we would gain anything by a 
comparison with Kansas. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Minne- 


sota. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I want to make an inquiry of 
the gentleman in reference to the Marine Corps, apropos the 
discussion we have been having with reference to the officers of 
the Army, which have been extremely interesting and valuable. 
I would like a little information with respect to the Marine 
Corps. As I understand, the iaw provides 14,700 men fcr the 
Marine Corps. I refer to the enactment of the law of last 
August. There were no brigadier generals in the Marine Corps, 
excepting the chief, as I understand it. 

Mr. PADGETT. He is a major while he holds the office. 
He is in now. The highest rank is colonel. 

Mr. MILLER or Minnesota. And then on down. Now, by 
the act of August last several brigadier generals will be created, 
as I understand. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; they have already been created, and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. How many? 

Mr. PADGETT. Five, I believe. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. ‘This further increase will there- 
fore provide for some additional brigadier generals. 

Mr. PADGETT. Not one, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not one. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. These five already created will 


be sufficient to take care of the entire force? 


Mr. PADGETT. We ent off all promotions or appointments 
above major in the Marine Corps, based upon the passage of this 
eam They are governed absolutely by the act of August 29 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If five brigadier generals are 
needed in the Marine Corps for 17,000 men—and I assume they 
must have been needed or they would not have been asked for 
why are not additional ones needed when you increase the force 
by 40 per cent? 

Mr. PADGETT. Simply fer the reason that the Marine 
Corps served in small detachments, many of them. Here ts a 
detachment that is guarding a navy yard, and 75 or 100 on 
board a battleship, and another small detachment on another 
battleship or a smaller boat. So they are distributed around, 
and they have a number of them on shore station. Then if a 
large contingent of 10,000 or 15,000 should be sent abroad, they 


would be grouped together into one organization, and I think > 


we do not require these additional higher officers. 

Mr. BRITTEN. May I suggest to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota that under this bill the increase in the personnel of the 
Marine Corps is merely temporary, and the officers commis- 
sioned in the Marine Corps are merely temporary, and only go 
as high as the rank of major. We do not commission any 
officers in the Marine Corps above the rank of major under this 
bill, and those below the rank of major are merely temporary. 

Mr» MILLER of Minnesota. Do I understand there will be 
no promotions above the rank of major? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No promotions above the rank of major, and 
all the appointments made under this bill will be merely 
temporary. 

Mr. PADGETT. No promotions aboye the rank of major on 
account of this legislation. Under the act of August 29, which 
increases the strength of the Marine Corps up to 17,400, the 
regular promotions would go on under existing law, as though 
this act was not passed. This does not interfere with the act of 
August 29, but with this increase of 12,600 there is no increase 
in the Marine Corps except a temporary increase, and there are 
to be no appointments or promotions under this act above the 
rank of major. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then the opportunity for ad- 
vancement, to an officer in the Marine Corps, pretty nearly 
ceases after he has attained the rank of major? 

Nr. PADGETT, Oh, no; they have been having exceedingly 
rapid promotions. Some of them, under the act of August 29, 
have been getting them at the rate of two a week. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I should like to suggest to the gentleman 
from Minnesota also that this temporary enlisted force will be 
retired after the war, and the Marine Corps will then again 
be reduced to 17,400 men. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
officers then? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The temporary officers? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. They will go back to their original places? 

Mr. PADGETT. If they are temporary promotions, they will 
go back to their original places. 

Mr. BUTLER. And those appointed from civil life will go 
back to civil life? 

“Mr. PADGETT. Under existing law enlistments in the Navy 
or Marine Corps are for four years; or if a boy is a minor, his 
enlistment is during minority, and the length of his enlist- 
ment is from the date when he enlists until he attains his ma- 
jority. We have a provision in this bill authorizing enlistments 
for four years, or for the period of the war, or for such shorter 
time or times as the President may prescribe. So that if a 
person wanted to enlist for four years, he could do so. If he 
wanted to-enlist for the period of the war, there would be 
authority for him so to enlist. If the President should prescribe 
to take enlistments for one year or two years, or for a shorter 
period, he could enlist for that, so that enlistments need not be 
for the hard and fast period of four years, as at the present 
time. 

' Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I want to ask the chairman of the Naval 
Committee who or what authority prescribes the rules and regu- 
lations governing the admission of midshipmen into the Naval 
Academy? Is that a function of Congress, or is it turned over to 
the Naval Board? 

Mr. PADGETT. Congress prescribes the number who shall 
be appointed. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I mean the qualifications. 

Mr. PADGETT. The examinations, mental and physical, are 
held under the authority of the academic board, and the whole 


What will be done with the 
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management of the academy is under the Secretary of the Navy, 
subject, of course, to the authority of the President. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Can the chairman inform me why it is 
made so much harder and more difficult for a young man to 
gain admission to the Naval Academy at Annapolis than it is to 
enter the Military Academy at West Point? 

Mr. PADGETT. I could not tell the gentleman that, because 
my experience has been just the other way. My young men have 
gotten into the Naval Academy, but in the 16 years that I have 
been here I believe I have only had three who have gotten into 
the Military Academy. 

Mr. SISSON, Is that because the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Papcerr] is on the Naval Committee and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BrumsauGH] is on the Military Committee? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. No; I am not on the Military Committee 
nor on the Naval Committee. ; 

Mr. PADGETT. And I haye had them fail in attempting to 
gain entrance to both academies, 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. This is what I refer to: The Military 
Academy at West Point has an accredited list of schools, gradu- 
ates from which it will receive cadets without entrance mental 
examination. If a young man has made a certain standing, if 
he is a graduate of certain accredited schools, of which there 
may be a dozen in your district, he is admitted to West Point 
without entrance mental examination, They will give you a list 
of the schools. There may be in your congressional district 
half a dozen high schools, all the colleges, and, in fact, all the 
high schools of any standing—all of them on this accredited list. 
If the boy has made a certain acceptable grade, in many cases 
they do not even require graduation, he is admitted on the 
standing which he has made at school. Now, Annapolis will 
not accept the grade or diploma of the graduate of any 
school, college, or university in lieu of the required entrance 
mental examination. They will accept no diploma, even from a 
State university. 

Mr. PADGETT. They hold examinations. f 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. The point I am really getting at-is this: 
We have enacted laws here to increase the number of midship- 
men at Annapolis, and we select splendid young men from our 
districts. Their parents go to the expense of haying them 
prepare for entrance at Annapolis. A young man ofttimes drops 
out of college and the high school or is prepared by private 
schools for this examination. The cry goes up that we need 
more midshipmen. We go to the trouble of sending them there; 
we select splendid young men, anxious to go, but they are con- 
fronted with an examination that only a few of them can puss. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; 66 per cent pass, and I understand that 
that is about the percentage that pass the college examinations. 
The passing mark is only 624 out of a hundred. I do not 
know why the department has never seen fit to accept certifi- 
cates or diplomas unless they do not think it satisfactory. 

Mr. SISSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Ilas not the gentleman got the figures exactly 
wrong: is it not 663 per cent that fail and 333 per cent that are 
admitted? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. SISSON. Out of an examination of six hundred and odd 
men a while ago only 250 or 260 passed. 

Mr. PADGETT. I am talking about the run of the years. 

Mr, SISSON. I recollect that in a debate we had some time 
ago the Speaker himself made the assertion that out of GOO men 
examined only two hundred and some odd passed, and the 
Président of the United States, Mr. Taft, made a speech a short 
time after the examination, in which he and Speaker CLARK 
both delivered speeches, and as I read the speeches in the paper 
the Speaker made the statement that out of six hundred and 
„odd men only 200 or 250 passed. I think the gentleman has got 
his figures exactly wrong, or else the last list of examinations 
was n wonderful exception to what has been going on. 

Mr. PADGETT, I do not know the result of the last one. 
But, Mr. Chairman, this is all foreign to the discussion here. 

Mr. SISSON. I will state that I made my observation in 
response to the question raised by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. BRUMBAUGH }. S ; 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Speaking of the failures ‘at Annapolis, I 
think it can be obviated if we adopt my plan. To-day at 
Camden, N. J., the Civil Service Commission is holding an ex- 
amination for me for two appointments to Annapolis. I know 
that there are 17 young men entering that examination. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. How many will pass? 

Mr. BROWNING. I do not know. The last appointment 
that I made at West Point they accepted the diploma of the 


Salem (N. J.) High School, but at a February examination the 
young man failed, and he is out to-day. Lark od 

Mr, PADGETT. At West Point I have had every candidate 
I have nominated take the examination except one, who went 
in on his certificate, and he was accepted by the academy. After 
he had been there four weeks he himself asked to resign, be- 
cause he said he saw that he was not competent to carry on 
the work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. : 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman may proceed for 10 minutes, 

Mr. PADGETT. Five minutes will be enough. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may conclude his remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from {Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Tennessee may proceed 
until he concludes his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Is there any provision made for the 
Government to use the services of these young men who have 
spent a year, two years, or three years at Annapolis, and who 
aere eet on some subjects and they have refused to graduate 

em : 

Mr. PADGETT. They can come in under the clause authoriz- 
ing appointments from citizens specially qualified. They would 
have some special qualification, and they could come in and 
receive a temporary appointment. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Does not the gentleman think that the 
age limit is too low—that it should be something like 20 years? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is 16 to 20—four yenrs’ margin; and I 
think that is old enough. I will state that that question has 
been before the committee time after time for a number of 
yenes, and all of the naval officers have been advocating that 
it should be reduced from 15 to 18 instead of being from 16 


to 20, I have stood out against it because I felt that it ought 


to be from 16 to 20. But they have made arguments that the 
young boys who go in from 16 to 20 are the best; that the 
younger they go in the better they adapt themselves to the 
service; that when you get them older they do not take so 
readily and so well to the service and do not adjust themselves 
to the new conditions and get what they call the sea habit. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. It may be that they adapt themselves 
better to the rules and regulations, but it appears to me tbat 
their minds are not mature enough to get the benefit out of the 
difficult subjects they are asked to pursue. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think 16 to 20 is a fine age for them to 
enter. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. REED. What is the latest examination for the addi- 
tional number of midshipmen to be appointed? 

Mr. PADGETT, I understand that there is an examination 
June 27, which is the next one, and that will be succeeded by 
one in February. Any Member who wants to nominate can- 
didates for this coming session, which meets in September or 
before October, can have their applicants take the examination 
the 27th of June. If they fail to nominate, Members can have 
the right to nominate candidates who will be examined next 
February. 

Mr. REED. That is, to get the quota of four? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. í 

Mr. FESS. I understood the gentleman to say that we had 
1 admiral for every 4 captains, and that we have 37 rear ad- 
mirals. 

Mr. PADGETT. Twenty-two. I said that if we got the en- 
listed strength up to the 93,000 authorized by law, and if the 
supply of the total number of officers should run up to a sufti- 
cient number, the ultimate limit of rear admirals would be 37, 
but we have 22 or 23 at the present time. 

Mr. FESS. That would give us 148 captains. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; that is all under the act of August 
last; 7 commanders to 1 admiral. , 

Mr. FESS. Five hundred and eighteen lieutenant command- 
ers, if we were full? H 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, 

Mr. FESS. And 1,202 lieutenants? A 

Mr. PADGETT. Twelve hundred and two or twelve hundred 
and three. r d i 

Mr. FESS. And 1,572 of the grade of ensign? 
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Mr. PADGETT. Under tliat it would be 42 per cent of the 
total. 

Mr. FESS. I am Wing purely for information as to the 
officering of the Navy if it were completed. 

Mr. PADGETT. If it were up to the authorized strength 
of the 93,000 and we had that number of men; yes. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Ves. 

Mr. FOSS. I want to ask the chairman if he thinks he has 
made ample provision here for the personnel during this war? 
Of course, we do not know at the present time how many men 
we will need. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think so. 

Mr. FOSS. It seems to me it would be wise to give a wide 
margin to the Secretary of the Navy in the matter of enlist- 
ments. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think we have. ‘Increasing it up to 150,000 
I think is giving a leeway of 25,000 or 30,000. 

Mr. HICKS. Admiral Palmer before our committee the other 
day stated 150,000 was ample to take care of not only the imme- 
diate need but for some time in the future. 

Mr. FOSS. Of all ships likely to be put into commission? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes 

Mr. FOSS. Including ships that will be turned over to the 
Government, including the torpedo-boat chasers and power boats 
now under construction? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; they said it would meet everything. 

Mr. FOSS. I think it is very important that we should au- 
thorize a sufficient number of men in the bill, and it seems 
to me it makes very little difference whether we say 150,000 or 
175,000, or even 200,000. There ought to be a wide margin; 
otherwise we would have to pass another bill.. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think we have given all the necessary lee- 
way, because when you have the 150,000 there are 10,000 to be 
added to that. 

Mr. FOSS. Of apprentices? 


Mr. PADGETT. No; there will be 6,000 apprentices. 
Mr. FOSS, We would have 4,000 additional? 
Mr. PADGETT. No; that is included. Six thousand addi- 


tional would make 156,000, and then the Naval Militia already 
has contributed 10,000, which would make 166,000, and we have 
over 5,000 that have already come into the reserves, which 
would run it up to 171,000. 

Mr. FOSS. Was there any estimate made by the Bureau of 
Navigation; which was before the committee at the time, of 
the number of ships? 

Mr. PADGETT. We had Admiral Palmer before the com- 
mittee, and in his statement, which is printed, you will. find 
that he gives an itemized statement of how in a general way 
the distribution would be made, and provides for what he says 
is an ample number. 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing further to say at the present 
time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, whether the Members of 
Congress or the people of the United States agree or not with 
the President as to our entry into this war with Germany, the 
die is cast, and the United States has by its official act declared 
that a state of war now exists between our country and Ger- 
many. : 

Only two courses of action are now open to us as a Nation— 
admit defeat or press on to victory. To admit defeat means 
humiliation and national disgrace and destroys our right to 
exist as a Nation and throws into the discard all the things we 
as n free and independent Nation have loved, fostered, and 
fought to preserve. All of our early traditions and principles 
that Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Grant have stood for 
disappeur in clouds of smoke, the smoke of a generation of 
people who had confidence in the future generation, our gen- 
eration, who are the heirs of the sturdy heritages and traditions 
of the past. y 

War is a stern reality, and four things will win this war, 
namely, organization, men, money, and food: 


ORGANIZATION, 


Organization must be had through the men who are charged 
with the supreme suthority of guiding this Nation, the Presi- 
dent and those men of his choosing and the heads of depart- 
ments and others who are in authority with him. - Any success- 
ful organization must have a single head. In this case it 
must be the President, because he is Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, and the full responsibility rests on him to 
perfect the organization and administer the various functions 
that are placed in his hands by Congress to be by him, as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
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States, properly and efficiently managed. It is the supreme 
duty of the Congress to place at the disposal of the President 
all necessary materials, including men, money, and food, and 
when Congress has acted it is the duty of the people to co- 
operate and trust the Commander in Chief to the fullest degree. 
I believe that the selective plan of conscription as proposed by 
the President is the proper one, and I favor conscripting all 
men between the ages of 21 and 30 immediately and the placing 
in the hands of the President the authority to select from these 
men those that are needed for the various pursuits necessary to 
wage this war to a successful termination and bring the Imperial 
German Government to terms that will end the war, and thus 
preserve to this country the same degree of freedom and rights 
that we now possess and provide for future generations the same 
degree of freedom. I have supreme confidence in the people of 
this Nation and feel that they will respond to the urgent needs of 
their country in this critical period. 
MONEY, 


At the request of the President the Congress has placed at the 
disposal of the Commander in Chief the entire resources of our 
beloved country—oyer 100,000,000 people and a wealth of $200,- 
000,000,000. Congress has provided an initial appropriation of 
$7,000,000,000, and is about to provide additional revenue to the 
amount of $2,000,000,000 to apply toward the annual cost of sup- 
porting the Army and Navy, and will furnish such additional 
credit and cash as are necessary. Our all is in the melting pot 
and every care must be exercised to see that as few mistakes 
are made as possible. 

The responsibility of preserving our financial equilibrium is a 
great one and every care must be taken to keep it on a sound 
basis. We can if necessary furnish $10,000,000,000 a year for the 
next seven years for war purposes without going into debt any 
more in proportion than is the debt now of Great Britain and 
France occasioned by this war. 

The word that I would send to Germany at this time is that 
our people are united; that our combined wealth of $200,000,- 
000,000 and $10,000,000,000 a year to run the war machine, if 
necessary, seven years, and a conscripted army of 22.000.000 
men have been placed at the disposal of the Commander in Chief 
to be used as he may see fit to bring the war to a successful 
termination. 

FOOD. 

The responsibility of feeding not only our own people, but the 
larger responsibility of feeding the balance of the people of the 
whole world now rests on our shoulders. The importance, there- 
fore, of a thorough system of production and delivery, providing 
for the elimination of all waste and for efficient facilities for 
transporting food from the producer through the various stages 
necessary to bring it to the ultimate consumer is readily apparent 
and must be successfully coped with. All possible assistance 
should be given by the various departments of the Government to 
see that the farmer produces and that the proper agencies 
are maintained to make full deliveries at reasonable rates to the 
consumer, and to provide for exports to maintain our armies 
wherever they may be, and to maintain our allies as their needs 
may require. [Applause.] 

Mr: MANN. Mr. Chairman, the statement was made that this 
increase in the enlisted force of the Navy was only for the war. 
I suppose that represents the intention of the department, not 
the language of the bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, it is the intention of the com- 
mittee to provide an increase up to 150,000 men, if need be, dur- 
ing the period of the war. 

Mr. MANN. Why did not the committee say that? Of course 
the bill provides for a temporary increase, and it says that the 
President may take enlistments for the period of the war; but 
where is the provision in the bill that at the end of the war the 
force shall be decreased? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does not the suggestion itself convey that 
information—for the period of the war? If the appointment is 
a temporary appointment, for the period of the war, is it not 
natural to assume that when the war is over the present 
established or enlisted force will prevail? 

Mr. MANN. There is no provision in the bill that enlistments 
shall be for the period of the war only. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There is, according to a committee amend- 
ment, if the gentleman will read the report. 

Mr. MANN. The trouble with the gentleman is that I read 
it carefully and know what the language is. The committee 
has told what it means and reports it without exaniining the 
language. The bill provides, by the committee amendment, that 
enlistments may be for the war. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does my colleague mean to convey the idea 
that the Committee on Naval Affairs never read the bill? 
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Mr. MANN. Oh, no. The Committee on Naval Affairs is one 
of the ablest committees of this legislative body or any other 
legislative body. I have served on committees myself, and I 
know something about the committee acts on bills. Of course 
it may be that the increase in the force is for the duration of 
the war, but I would be willing to bet my hat. against 1 cent 
and I do not know that it is worth a cent—that the Navy will 
never be restored to the enlisted force of only 87,000 men, 

Mr. PADGETT. Ninety-three thousand is the number pro- 
vided. 

Mr. MANN. I am only referring to the language of the bill. 
Of course I do not know whether that is correct or not. There 
is no committee amendment about that. The bill says in the 
first section—and I am trying to get information—that— 

The authorized enlisted strength of the active list of the Navy is 
hereby temporarily increased from 87,000 to 150,000, 

Ts that correct or not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman ought not to criticize me for 
using the terms of the bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. I am not criticizing the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; the gentleman was correcting me when 
T said the Navy, in my judgment, would never be decreased to 
$7,000, Now, if 87,000 is not the correct figure, I say it is not 
my fault; it is the fault of the bill. I do not know how, many 
men there are in the Navy. i 

Mr. PADGETT. The enlisted strength is 87,000, as provided 
in the act of August Jast. 

Mr, MANN. That is the act I was referring to. 

Mr. PADGETT. And in addition to that the law provided 
for 6,000 apprentice seamen. 

Mr. MANN. I ask the gentleman from Tennessee, Does he 
believe that the enlisted force of the Navy will ever be reduced 
to 87,000 after it has been increased to 150,000? 

Mr. PADGETT. Ido, 

Mr. MANN, Well, the gentleman's faith would move moun- 
tains. A man who has his childlike and implicit faith has no 
place in this body.. [Laughter] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is not the matter entirely up to Congress 
after all? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does not section 3 in clear terms distinctly 
say “that enlistments in the Navy and Marine Corps, during 
such time as the United States may be at war, shall be for four 
years, or for the period of the war, or for such shorter period 
or periods as the President may prescribe?” The committee 
put in an amendment. providing for the increase of this force 
for the period of the war. i 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that means during 
the period of the war? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do. 

Mr. MANN.. It says as the President may prescribe, and are 
we prescribing it shall be for the period of the war? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Well—— 


Mr. MANN. Are we prescribing it shall be for the period of 
the war? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; we are not. 

Mr. MANN. That is all I said. 


Mr. PADGETT. It is stated that temporary appointments 
shall end not later than six months after the war. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Those are officers appointed. 

Mr. PADGETT. Les. 

Mr. MANN. Here is the situation that will confront us: At 
the end of the war we will have a naval enlisted force, if this 
bill is carried out, of at least 150,000, whose terms do not expire 
necessarily with the end of the war—— 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Not in the middle of a sentence, I will say to 
my friend ; 

Mr, CALDWELL. I thought the gentleman had finished. 

Mr. MANN. I had not. The gentleman interrupted me in 
the middle of a word. [Laughter.] The bill will provide an 
enlisted force of 150,600 and at the end of the war we will have 
an enlisted force of 150,000 whose terms do not expire. Then 
we will have temporary appointments of officers whose terms 
will expire six months after the end of the war, and, of course, 
then it will be up to Congress to provide appointments further 
for the enlisted force that stays in the Navy- — 

Mr. BRITTEN, That is, the officers. ; 

Mr. MANN. Now no sane man belleves—no; I will take that 
back, some sane man may believe—but I do not believe with the 
great increase in our Naval Establishment at the end of the war 
we will ever go back to 87,000 enlisted men. I do not believe 
that anybody who has watched the Navy grow can believe that 
aid look facts in the face. Now, I am not criticizing the com- 


mittee for bringing in a bill that may provide for a reduction in 
the enlisted force at the end of the war. How many new ships 
are Wy SORE SO Dies So. tine Mary: Se the. met. kee Or: Bie 
years 

Mr. PADGETT. We have authorized battleships, I think, 54, 
all told, 6 battle cruisers; we authorized in the last Congress 
38 submarines; we authorized the session before that, in August, 
80. That makes 68. We had about 74 before that and in addi- 
tion to that a number of cruisers, torpedo-boat destroyers, built 
and in course of building. 

Mr. MANN, Well, will these 150,000 enlisted men man all 
these ships? 

Mr. PADGETT. A good many of them will not be ¢ompleted 
before the end of the war. i 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman does not know whether they 
will be completed by the end of the war or not. 

Mr. PADGETT. Under ordinary expectations. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows nothing is ordinary now 
in reference to this war, everything is extraordinary; but I 
would like to know if the 150,000 enlisted men provided for in 
this bill will man all the ships that we have now authorized? 

Mr. PADGETT. Admiral 

Mr. MANN. That is a simple question, will they or not? 

Mr. FARR. Yes; allowing some for casualties. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think it would. 

Mr. MANN. During the next three or four years how many 
ships will be scrapped if they do not get injured in battle? 

Mr. PADGETT. None I know of at ail. 

Mr. MANN. Then in the next three or four years, if we pro- 
vide this enlisted force, at the end of that time 150,000 men 
will be on board ship 

Mr, PADGETT. No; because in time of peace no nation in 
the world keeps all the fleet in full commission. They only keep 
a percentage. : 

Mr. MANN. No nation except Great Britain and probably 
France and Germany and a few other countries that have a 
fleet. 

Mr. PADGETT. Great Britain kept 60 per cent in active 
commission and 40 per cent in reserve before the war began, 

Mr. MANN. They put them in the scrap heap. 

Mr. PADGETT. They kept them with nucleus crews. 

Mr. MANN. We are trying to build a Navy, and all the 
time we are told it is very important that we have a Navy. 
It was Thomas Jefferson, great man that he was, who proposed 
to build ships and put them in a storehouse, under a shed, in 
time of peace. That is what we are going to do with our Navy 
now, practically, according to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Papcerr]. Well, I doubt it. I have seen come and go a 
good many opportunities for increase and decrease of officers. 
I can not now recall a single ease, though doubtless I could 
if I took more time, in which after we had authorized and pro- 
vided an actual increase in the number of any class of people 
in the Government service we have decreased it since I have 
been a Member of this House. And I have not the slightest 
idea that when we increase the enlisted force of the Navy, 
theoretically for the time of war, and they are on board ships, 
we will decrease the number at the end of the war. But you 
can provide a temporary army and disband it. You can not 
very successfully scrap one of our naval ships that is not ready 
for the scrap heap, and build some submarine and torpedo 
destroyers, and tow them into port some place and let them 
lie there.. Who believes that will be done? It does not seem to 
me that anyone can believe it will be done who has any confi- 
dence in the integrity of any one of the men who are managing 
the Government. I do not know how soon they would get out 
of date. 

Mr. BRITTEN, 
right there? 

Mr. MANN. I promised to yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CALDWELL] when I reached the end of my sentence, 
and I now am glad to yield to him. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does the gentleman say that he wants to 
yield to me? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman now. 

Mr. CALDWELL. You have finished the sentence, I pre- 
sume? 

Mr. MANN, Yes; I have finished the sentence. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Section 3 on page 2 provides— 

That enlistments in the Navy and Marine s, during such time 
as the United States may be at war, shall be for four years or for the 
period of the war or for such shorter period or pe: as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe. 

May I ask the gentleman what, in his opinion, would be 
the longest time that that wording would, authorize the enlist- 
ment of men? 


Will the gentleman yield for a question 
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Mr. MANN. Four years. 


Mr. MANN. I do not charge the Executive with responsibility 


Mr. CALDWELL. Unless, of course, the war lasted longer for things which Congress inserts in the law. 


than four years. He indicated a few moments ago it might last | 


longer than four years. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. That is the longest definite time. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The longest definite time is four years. 
What is the longest indefinite time? 

Mr. MANN. The length of the war. 
tr. CALDWELL. If the war did not last as long as four 
years, these would all expire? 

Mr. MANN. If the enlistments were for the period of the 
war, they would all expire when peace was declared; but it 
would be a silly proceeding to take them that way. 

Mr. CALDWELL. On the first page of the bill I notice, in 
lines 3, 4, and 5, it is provided this increase shall be temporary. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that the gentleman from New York has 
just come in. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Ihave been here most of the time. I have 
been here nearly as long as the gentleman from Illinois has. 

Mr. MANN. Then, the gentleman has not been attentive, 
because I read all that to the committee, and so did the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT]. 

Mr. CALDWELL. You did not seem to coordinate the two, 

Mr. MANN. That is exactly what I did. I read them in 
connection, while the gentleman was out sporting, probably. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Not out sporting. 

Mr. MANN. I thought he was. I thought possibly he had 
gone to the baseball game. I wish I had. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does not the gentleman think it would be a 
mighty good thing if it does require 150,000 men to carry on a 
mobilization of our Navy—and we have never had one in the 
history of our country that I know of—does not the gentleman 
think it would be a good thing to have 150,000 men in the Navy 
all the time? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. I am not quarreling with that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I understood that, and I hope the gentle- 
man is absolutely correct in his statement. 

Mr. MANN. I never have attempted to deceive myself. I 
think I rarely attempt to deceive anybody else, but I never 
attempt to deceive myself. I think the committee attempted to 
deceive itself when it proposed to increase the Navy to 150,000, 
with the great number of new naval ships now authorized, and 
then thought to itself that at the end of the war it would de- 
crease the force to that which is now authorized. I think the 
committee attempted to deceive itself if it is honest, and of 
course I believe it is honest, in presenting a bill like this to the 
House. e j 

Mr. BRITTEN. The best expert opinion that the committee 
could get indicated that 150,000 men would be vastly in excess 
of the enlisted personnel required for the ships built and build- 
ing at the present time. I think that 115,000 to 120,000 men can 
be used, according to the best expert advice, on all ships built 
and building. 

Mr. MANN. Really, you know, I had imagined that we had 
authorized about as many ships as we have now. Of course, 
I am clear off on that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What do you mean by saying that we au- 
‘thorized as many ships as we have now? 

Mr. MANN. I said that we had authorized, not yet in com- 
mission, about as many ships as we now have in commission. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Can I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can properly ask me a question, 
but I am not sure that I can give him any information. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Are we committed to a definite naval pro- 
gram regardless of what the terms of peace may be at the con- 
clusion of the war? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman asks if we are committed to a 
definite program in connection with the Navy. There is no way 
of committing Congress to a definite program on any subject. 
In the naval bill of last year, which is now the law, there is a 
provision to the effect that before we go to war we will seek 
arbitration. That is in the law at the present time, That was 
announced to be the policy of this Government less than a year 
ugo, but we reversed it. We will reverse our policy on naval 
affairs. A few years ago it was the policy of the Government 
apparently to increase the naval force by one battleship a year. 
Then it became the policy to increase by two battleships a year. 
I do not know just what the policy would be considered now. 
Apparently the policy of the Government is to authorize a great 
many battleships and construct very few. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Was that reversal of the law to which the gen- 
tleman just referred the fault entirely of Congress, or was it the 
fault of the Executive? 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is always well informed. 
Will the gentleman tell us whether it is true, as the newspapers 
reported a few days ago, that work on the large battleships 
and the large cruisers had been entirely, or practically entirely, 
suspended at this time? 

Mr. MANN. I refer the question to my distinguished and 
learned friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. PADGETT. My information, sir, is that the battleships, 
80 of them, are now fully equipped with men. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am speaking of the battleships that have 
been authorized, the battleships and the cruisers that have been 
authorized and laid down and under construction. Several 
days ago several newspapers that I read stated that it was 
proposed to suspend work on practically all of those ships. 

Mr. PADGETT. I know of no such purpose. The piece I saw 
in the papers stated that such a thing was being contemplated. 

Mr. MONDELL. The statement was that in view of the need 
for mechanics and workmen for the smaller vessels the men were 
to be taken off the large ships. The gentleman does not know 
whether that is being done or not? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. ` 

Mr. MONDELL. It would be a very practical and sensible 
thing to do, I should say, under the circumstances. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know that it would be. ; 

Mr. MANN. Well, when two such learned gentlemen d ree 
I refuse to be the referee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not sure that I am fully informed on 
the subject yet. 

Mr. MANN. Just in passing, speaking of building these ships, 
I was on a torpedo-boat destroyer the other day and I saw a 
seaman sawing a piece of bronze, or whatever it was, off one of 
the torpedo guns, It took quite a while, and I sat there watch- 
ing him. After he was through I said, “ What is the reason you 
sawed that off?” “Wel,” he said, “ there is a little operation 
in connection with this gun that we frequently have to go 
through. With that little piece sawed off we can do it in a half 
a minute. If that piece is left on, it takes us about an hour 
and a half.” I said to myself, “ Whoever designed that gun 
certainly was brilliant in that one respect—to leave it to a 
seaman to discover and remove a projection from a gun whereby 
it would take more than an hour to do something which is quite 
essential to do in handling the gun, but which, when he sawed it 
off, could be done almost instantly.” 

Mr. BRITTEN. Just at that point, what was the object of 
that projection on the gun? What was it intended to do? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know. It was a projection merely, and 
the gun was just as strong when it was sawed off as before. 

Mr. MONDELL. Was it a sort of vermiform appendix? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I saved it, by the way. I have it—the piece that 
he sawed off—as a souvenir. 

Mr. BRITTEN. You might send it down to the Gun Factory. 

Mr. MANN. I hate to detain the committee so long, but I 
wanted to ask a question in reference to these commissioned; 
officers. Just what is the increase authorized in this bill in 
the number of different grades of commissioned and noncom- 
missioned officers for temporary appointment? 

Mr. PADGETT. The bill as submitted authorizes an increase 
based upon 57,000, the difference between 93,000 and the 150,000, 
of 747 lieutenants, and 954 lieutenants of junior grade and 
ensigns. It does not authorize any other grades above that. 
It authorizes a temporary increase from what we have in the 
permanent commissioned personnel—2,236 officers, I think it is— 
up to the authorization of the act of Augùst 29 last. I have not 
figured out what that difference is, but it will be a substantial 
increase. We are short of officers at the present time. We 
have at the present time 2,236 officers, and with 4 per cent on 
the 93,000, that would be 3,720 officers. The difference be- 
tween that might be authorized temporarily by the provisions 
of this bill, but none of them permanently, except such as come 
in from the Naval Academy, who are added yearly to the per- 
manent increase of the commissioned personnel, 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman this question: As to 
this increase that is now authorized, is there any way of utiliz- 
Aug now 150,000 enlisted men except for training them? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. A great many of these men will 
be put upon commercial ships that are taken over, A great 
many of them will be put upon auxiliaries that are used for 
the support of the Navy, fuel ships, coal and oil and supply 
ships, and transportation generally. A great many of these men 
are needed for that service. 
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Mr. MANN, They do not put Navy men on a coal ship, do 
they? i 

Mr. PADGETT. Heretofore, in time of peace, they have been 
operating them with civilian crews, perhaps with one or two 
naval officers; but in time of war they would be taken into the 
regular naval service and operated with naval crews. Of 
course, they would have to have military discipline and control. 


Mr. MANN. I was under the impression that these coal ships 
had civilian officers and not naval officers. 

Mr. PADGETT. In time of peace the fuel ships do have 
civilian crews, but in time of war they are operated under mili- 
tary control, and the crews would be enlisted men. 

Mr. MANN. In time of peace, do all of these colliers, so 
called, have naval officers? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. MANN. I know that most of those that carry coal do not. 
I do not know whether they call them colliers or contract ships. 

Mr. PADGETT. The colliers do not. They have civilian 
crews and civilian officers, but when they are taken over into 
the Navy in time of war they have military control, and are 
taken into the Navy. 

Mr. MANN. What increase in the number of rear admirals 
is authorized in this bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. None, except as I stated a while ago. I 
stuted a while ago that there was an authorization for an in- 
crease over what we have, up to the authorized increase under 
the act of August last. 

a MANY: I know; but that dees not mean anything to me, 
unately. 

Mr. PADGETT. I stated it before, and I will repeat it. It 
might go up from the 22 or the 23 that we now have to 37 rear 
adinirois, but it could not go above that number. 

Mr. MANN. And in comparison, what increase in captains? 

Mr. PADGETT. It could go from the number that we have 
now, something over 80, to four times 37, which would be 148. 
That is the temporary increase. 

Mr. MANN. That is based on what enlisted force? 

Mr. PADGETT. On 93,000, that I mentioned a moment ago, 
provided by the act of August 29 last. ' 

Mr. MANN. Do vou make any provision here for any addi- 
tional vice admirals? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir; none whatever, 

Mr. MANN. Why not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Because I did not think we needed them. 
The department have sent down a suggested bill, which has not 
yet been introduced and has not been considered by the com- 
mittee, recommending a change in the law with reference to 
admirals and vice admirals. Under existing law the commander 
in chief of the Atlantic Fleet, of the Pacific Fleet, and of the 
Asiatic Fleet, while serving as such commander in chief, has 
the rank of admiral, and the second in command of those three 
fleets has the rank of vice admiral while so serving. The de- 
partment has sent down a recommendation for a modification 
of the law, that as there is no service for the vice admirals 
on the Pacific and Asiatic stations in this emergency the 
geographical restrictions be removed, and that they be allowed 
to serve generally in the Navy without being restricted to the 
Pacific Fleet and the Asiatic Fleet. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That seems to be a yery sensible suggestion. 
The department has sent half a dozen or a dozen letters recently, 
addressett to the Speaker, asking for changes in the law relat- 
ing in the main to technical matters. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Most of which, it would appear to me, ought to 
be enacted into legislation. I do not know whether the com- 
inittoe has looked at them yet or not. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will say to the gentleman that these recom- 
mendations reached me yesterday from the Secretary of the 
Navy. I noticed that they were sent to the Speaker, and they 
were referred, and I got that notice this morning. I have not 
yet had the opportunity to consider them. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that I have read 
them all. I have had them in print and have read them. They 
were referred to the Speaker. 

Mr. PADGETT. I read the one that came to me from the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. MANN. I have read them as they came through the 
Speaker to the House. 

Mr. PADGETT. But the one sent through the Speaker did 
not reach me until this morning, x 

Mr. MANN. And I hope the rest of the members of the Com-. 
mittee on Naval Affairs will get them and read them. It is a 
very good practice, which is seldom observed, for members of 
a connnittee to get the documents which are referred to their 


committee and to read them, But they never do it unless some- 
body else calls their attention to them. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is a yery good suggestion. Are these 
documents all printed as they come through the Speaker's 
hands? Are they made public decuments? 

Mr. MANN. House documents. 

Mr. BRITTEN, And put in the document room in the ordi- 
nary way? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. How would a member of the House who was 
not a member of that committee know when a document came 
to the Speaker and was referred in the natural way, to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, for instance, unless he followed 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rxcorp as closely as the gentleman from 
Illinois does? 

Mr. MANN. It is a very simple matter. A document is sent 
to the House, referred by the Speaker to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and ordered printed. It is delivered to the clerk 
of the Naval Committee. It is the duty of the clerk to know; 
and when I was chairman of a committee the clerk of that 
committee notified every member and sent to every member of 
the committee a copy of that printed communication so referred 
to the committee. It does not require any astuteness to do 
that. It only requires less than ordinary intelligence, 

Mr. REED. Are all the petitions which are handed in at the 
desk printed? 

Mr. MANN, They are not printed. If they were, our print- 
ing bill would be longer than the Atlantic Ocean is wide. 

I believe that we ought to have additional vice admirals’ I 
believe that we ought to provide for the appointment of one or 
more admirals. We are in war. I never lave been an en- 
thusiastic advocate of a great Navy or a great Army, but we are 
in the war, and that is not all. They are endeavoring now to 
give the impression—I do not know whether it is correct or 
not—that the Germans have the English and French almost 
whipped to a frazzle. I doubt it. but they are trying to give 
that impression now, so as to excite us. It may be true. But 
we are in the war. We can not back out. 

If we are going to provide a great fleet, we ought to provide 
commanding officers for that fleet who shall be of equal rank 
to the commanding officers of the fleets of other countries which 
our fleet will meet. The same is true of the Army. If we are 
going to send an army to France, we ought to send an army 
officered just as highly as the French or English Army is ofii- 
cered. I know we are in the House of Representatives. Every- 
body kicks us around for a football, or tries to, but after all we 
sometimes maintain our dignity a little bit, and we ought to 
maintain our position in the world in making our legislation. 
And while we are in war I am in favor of giving to the Navy 
all the men it can use, all the officers it can use, all the ships we 
can build. We send them out hoping they will do well. And 
we should give to the Army the proper officers, also. The 
sooner we get over the idea in this country and in this House 
that we are conducting a woman's sewing circle, or a pink- 
tea affair, the better it will be for us all. We are at war 
with the greatest war power that the world has ever seen. 
The English and French have proved no match for Germany. 
The Russians have run like sheep before dogs. We can not 
run. [Applause.] The English and French have not run; it is 
not in the English bleod to run, but we are at war, and we 
have got to learn how te conduct a war. We can not stand on 
the idea that we do not want to create some high -office because 
we do not want to make a place for some pet. We have got to 
get out of that notion. Pets will soon go to the rear in this 
war. It will take men with red blood and determination to 
lead our forces, I hope, to victory. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, the situation 
that confronts the country is not getting far into the heurts 
and consciences of the people. Eyen Congress does not appre- 
ciate the fact that we are in one of the greatest wars in all 


Vs 
I thought on the night of the 2d of April, one of the most 
memorable nights in the history of the Republic, that we were 
really entering the war with all the military pomp and circum- 
stance and force that nations command. Why, the pomp and 


circumstance that surrounded the Capitol on that night was so 
impressive that those who encountered it avill never forget it. 
The Members of Congress who were under hoof shd confronted 
with the point of the sword will never forget it. I thought that 
we were entering war then under leaders that knew war. 
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But the 2d of April passed and the enthusiasm of the admin- 
istration for war seemed to have passed with it, It is a month 
or more since then. What has been done? Under circum- 
stances similar to these the Congress took over the responsibil- 
ity of the Nation and conducted a foreign war to a successful 
issue. The War of 1812 dragged on. It was not conducted by 
the Executive, and the House of Representatives, under the 
leadership of its Speaker, Henry Clay, practically took over the 
conduct of the war, created a sentiment in the country, created 
a war spirit. aroused the people to a- knowledge of the fact that 
they were at war. I am not so sure that this Congress will not 
have to do a-similar thing. We must not wait until some calam- 
ity occurs. The responsibility of Congress is hidden in the 
Constitution, and we must ‘assume it. £ 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mı. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. AYRES. Does the gentleman think that Congress is 
making a good record when it has not agreed upon a military 
bill the past week? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Congress would have agreed 
upon the military bill long ago if it had not been that a higher 
source is insisting on keeping certain conditions out of the bill 
that ought to be in it. [Applause.] The conferees would have 
agreed long ago if the administration had consented that a vol- 
unteer division of an army of fighters were permitted to organ- 
ize for early embarkment to the seat of war to fight in the 
trenches with our allies. But the administration does not want 
that particular division. It is time to speak. This is a repre- 
sentative government, and you and I have a responsibility that 
we can not shift if we would. We are responsible to the people 
quite as much as the Executive. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Yes. 2 

Mr. FESS. Many Members here are interested in the state- 
ment that we have a higher power. Has it come to our Govern- 
ment that the Congress is not coordinate with the executive de- 
partment but is under it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I used the expression as it is 
currenily used. The Congress is made up of men who sometimes 
protest that they are not rubber stamps, but they are. They do 
nothing that the Executive does not want, and they always do 
exactly what the Executive dees want while they in their own 
minds and souls protest against it. That is the Congress of the 
United States to-day. 

Mr FESS. If the gentleman will yield further, my question 
was not facetious. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
facetious, 

Mr. FESS. From the standpoint of political science it seems 
to me that we are drifting to that view that Congress is a sub- 
ordinate body instead of a coordinate body, and I think it is 
really serious. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. One of the most serious things 
that could happen to this country—and it did not begin with 
this administration; it has been going on for some years—the 
Congress has lost its position as one of the coordinate branches 
of the Government largely because it has yielded from time to 
time to the persuasion of one of the coordinate branches of the 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no polities from now on until this war 
is over, except that of an American interested in the welfare of 
his country and in the successful termination of the war. To 
do that, to accomplish that purpose, I want the best that is in 
this Government utilized—men, money, material, everything. 
We are not using the best men. We are not using the best men 
in the executive department of this Government to-day. Men 
not big enough in time of peace are still kept in places of great 
responsibility. The administration is refusing real warriors 
when they offer their services. Why? The administration must 
answer to the American people soon for its delinquencies; for 
the failure to utilize the very best that is in the Nation. 

If we sit idly by waiting for the Executive to announce what 
he desires and then do it hurriedly, and go home, as is inti- 
mated, we will make ourselves contemptible in the eyes of the 
world and in our own eyes. Mr. Chairman, this Congress should 
not think of adjourning, should not think of terminating its work 
while this war progresses. Men here have taken an oath to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, and are we, because the Executive has 
all the plans that he has worked out, ready to say, We have 
done your bidding, and we will now go home?” We have work 
to do. The Committee on Military Affairs and the Committee 
on Naval Affairs should take the initiative. The members’ of 
those committees are experienced in the matters with which we 
are now concerned, and they should call upon a coordinate 
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branch of the Government to execute what this Congress under 
their leadership has done. The laws of the United States are not 
executed. Members of Congress know that. 

Mr. Chairman, what I want to impress upon the House is 
this, that we are not here to do the will of a coordinate branch 
of the Government and then go home. We must assume our 
share of this responsibility and carry it out. The Congress of the 
United States at the close of the War of 1812 was charged with 
being the dominant power in the Government, with having taken 
from the Executive the power that the Executive rightfully pos- 
sessed. Oh, what a contrast between the Congress of that day 
and of this! 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

1 Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk read 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Szc. 3. That enlistments in the Navy and Marine Corps, during such 
time as the United States may be at war, shall be for four years or 
for such shorter period or periods as the President may prescribe or 
for the peried of the war. 

With the following committee amendments: 
the word “ years,” insert the words “or for 


7, strike out the words or for the period of the war.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The questien is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 
The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That the number of additional commissioned officers in the 


Navy and Marine Co: based upon the temporary increases herein 
or hereafter authorised | in the number of enlist 


may be a 
available: Provided, Phat 


or rank in avy or 
of captain in the Marine Corps by reason. of the temporary increase 
of enlisted men in the Navy above the number of 87.000 and 17,400 
enlisted men in the Marine Corps authorized by the act of August 29, 
1916: Provided further, That the proviso last above shall not be held 
or construed to limit or 2 the use or service of the officers of the 
Naval Militia and National Naval Volunteers, Naval Reserve Force, 
and Marine Corps Reserve as provided and authorized under existing 
law: Provided further, That the President may use the officers of the 
ae and Marine Corps on the retired list for service in their several 
grades and ranks as provided by existing law: Provided further, That 
3 chaplains and acting chaplains in the Navy may be ap- 
pointed for service during the period of the war in the proportion of 
the enlisted personnel of the Navy as now p: by existing law. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, instead of acting upon the 
committee amendments as printed in the bill, the committee has 
decided to submit a new amendment in the form of a substitute 
for section 4. and I send that up to the desk. 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman desires to ask unanimous 
consent to vote on the committee substitute without perfecting 
the original section in the bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to consider the substitute for section 4, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk, instead of perfecting section 4 as printed in the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee sub- 
stitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pages 2, 3, and 4, strike out all of section 4 and in lieu thereof insert 


grade 


the follo : 

“Sec. 4. Additional commissioned officers in the Navy and Marine 
Corps, based upon the temporary increases herein authorized in the 
number of enlisted men, shall be temporarily appointed by the Presi- 
dent, in his discretion, not above the grades and ranks of lieutenant in 
the line and staff of the Navy and major in the Marine Corps, the 
distribution in said grades and ranks to be made in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of August 29, 1916: Provided, That all temporary 
original appointments shall be made in the lowest commissioned grades 
of the line and staff of the Navy and Marine Corps, exclusive of com- 
missioned warrant officers, and that there shall be no permanent or tem- 
porary appointments in or permanent or temporary promotions to any 

de or rank above that of eutenant in the Navy er major in the 

rine Corps by reascn of the temporary appointment of officers au- 
thorized by this act in excess of the total number of officers authorized 
by existing law or on account of the increase of enlisted men herein 
authorized: Provided her, That, during the riod of the present 
war, any existing deficiency in the total number of commissioned officers 
of the Navy and Marine Corps authorized by the act of August 29, 1916 


may be supplied by temporary appointments in the lowest grades an4 
by temporary promotions to all other grades until a sufficient number 
of. officers be available for regular appointment or promotion in 


accordance with existing law: Provided further, That nothing herein 
shall be held or cénstrued to limit or abridge the use or service of the 
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officers of the Navy and Marine Corps on the retired list or of the offi- 


cers of the Naval Militia and National Naval Volunteers, Naval rve 
Force, and Marine Corps Reserye, as provided and authorized under 
existing law: Provided further, That temporary. chaplains and tem- 
porary acting chaplains in the Navy may be 8 for service during 
the period of the war in the proportion of the personnel of the Navy 
as now prescribed by existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the additional temporary officers authorized in the varl- 
ous grades and ranks of the Navy and Marine Corps in accordance with 
the next preceding section may be temporarily appointed to serve in 
the grades or ranks to which appointed or promoted by the temporary 
advancement of officers holding permanent and probationary commis- 
sions, by temporary appointment of commissioned warrant officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men of the Navy, and warrant officers, 
noncommissioned oiflicers, and clerks to assistant ymasters of the 
Marine Corps, citizens of the United States who have had previous 
naval or mititary service or training, and other citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That in making appointments authorized herein the 
maximum age limit shall be 45 years for co ssioned warrant officer's, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men to ensign, enlisted men of the Navy 
to warrant rank, candidates for assistant surgeon, noncommissioned 
officers of the Marine Corps to commissioned rank, members of the 
Marine Corps branch of the Naval Militia and National Naval Volun- 
teers, Marine Corps Reserve, and civilians to commissioned rank; and 
warrant officers of the active list of the Marine Corps appointed to 
commissioned rank: Provided further, That graduates of the Naval 
Academy and warrant officers duly commissioned in the Navy or Marine 
Corps in accordance with existing law shall not, by virtue of this- sec- 
tion, be required to receive temporary appointments; and the class of 
midshipmen graduated from the Naval Academy on March 29, 1917, 
and the classes to be graduated hereafter under the provisions of the 
act of March 4, 1917. may be commissioned effective from date of 
graduation: Procided further. That temporary appointments as war- 
rant officers of the Navy may be made by the Secretary of the Navy: 
Provided further, That lieutenants (junior grade) and ensigns shal! 
have had not less than two years’ service in grade before being eligible 
for temporary promotion to the grades of lieutenant and lieutenant 
{junior grade), respectively. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I have some other committee 
nmendments which I wish to offer 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman want to agree to the com- 
mittee amendments first? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is all right; tle Clerk can go ahead 
with the reading of the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Committee amendments: Page 4, line 17, insert the words, at the 
beginning of the line, “ specially qualified.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 18, strike ont the word “forty-five” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ fifty.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4. line 25, after the word “civilians,” insert the words “spe- 
cially qualified.” 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 2, after the word “rank,” Insert the words “and tem- 
porary chaplains and temporary acting chaplains.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A Page 5, line 7, strike out the word “section” and insert the word 
net.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 11, strike out the words under the provisſons of the act 
of March 4, 1917.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. I now offer a further committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 14, before the word “citizens,” insert the words “ com- 
mission and warrant officers of the United States Coast Guard.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr, Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Before the gentleman does that I would like 
to ask if a comma comes after the word “ Guard” in the amend- 
ment just read? 

Mr. PADGETT, Yes; there is a comma in there, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk reports a period. 

Mr. PADGETT. It should be a comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, strike out the proviso in lines 15 to 19, Inclusive, and in 
tieu thereof insert the folllowing: 

“Provided further, That lieutenants (junior grade) and ensigns may 
de considered eligible for temporary promotions to the grades of lieu- 
tenant and lieutenant (junior grade), respectively, without regard to 
length of service in grade.” 


- The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That during the period of the present war the computations 
to ba made by the Secretary of the 3 as prescribed by the act of 
August 20, 1916, shall be made semiannually as of July 1 and January 1 
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of cach year, and at such other times as he may deem neccessary; and 
the Board of Rear Admirals, for selection for promotion prescribed in 
said act, may be convened at such times as the exigencies of the service 
may require; and if 9 rear admirals can not convened without 
injury to the service, 6 rear admirals may constitute the board, and 
4 of the members must concur in the recommendations instead of 6, 
as prescribed in said act. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page C, line 3, after the word “ require,” 
strike out the semicolon and all the remainder of the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That the permanent and probationary commissions, appoint- 
ments, and warrants of officers shall not be vacated by reason of their 
temporary advancement or appointment, nor shall said officers be preju- 
diced in their relative lineal rank in regard to promotion in accordance 
with the act of August 29, 1916: Provided, that the rights, benefits, 
8 and gratuities of all enlisted men of the Navy and Marine 
Sorps now authorized by law shall not be lost or abridged in any re- 
spect whatever by their acceptance of temporary commissions or war- 
rants hereunder: Provided further, That no person who shall receive 
a temporary appointment shall be entitled to pay or allowances except 
under such temporary appointment: And provided further, That upon 
the termination of temporary appointments in a higher grade or rank 
as authorized by this act the officers so advanced, including proba- 
tionary second lieutenants, warrant officers, and enlisted men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, shall revert to the grade, rank, or rating 
from which temporarily advanced, unless such officers or enlisted’ men 
in the meantime, in accordance with law, become entitled to promotion 
to a higher grade or rank in the permanent Navy or Marine Corps, in 
which case they shall revert to sald higher grade or rank and shail, 
after passing the preseribed examinations, be commissioned accordingly. 


Mr. PADGETT.. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 23, after the words “ warrant officers,” Insert the words 
“ clerks to assistant paymasters.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment upon 
my own motion because it occurred to me afterwards; this is to 
perfect the language in there in reference to the Coast Guard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 24, after the words “ Marine Corps,” insert the words 
“ commissioned and warrant officers of the United States Coast Guard.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking a question. In line 14, on page 6, in 
the first proviso, it says: 

That the rights, benefits, 88 and gratuities of all enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps now authorized by law shall not be 
lost or abridged in any respect. 

That would indicate some might be, 

Mr. PADGETT. It is put in there as a protection. It is 
usual in cases of this kind, where you are changing legislation, 
to preserve by specific language their rights, and therefore we 
put the word “all” in there. There are various clusses—for 
instance, petty officers of different ratings—who are cnlisted 
men, and this is to take in all the enlisted men whatever their 
ranks and ratings. 

Mr. FESS. It is not an error, but it is put in there on pur- 
pose? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; it is put in there on purpose. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That all temporary appointments or advancements authorized 
by this act shall continue in force only until otherwise directed by the 
Presicent or until Congress shall amend or repeal the authorization 
for the increases herein provided. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

After the word “ provided,” in line 11, on page T, insert the words 
“and not later than six months after the termination of war.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the con: 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That any officer of the permanent Navy or Marine Corps 
temporarily advanced in grade or rank in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this act who shall be retired from active service under the 
permanent commission while holding such temporary rank shall be 

laced on the retired fist with the grade or rank to which his positior: 
the permanent Navy or Marine Corps at the date of his retirement 
would entitle him, and any person originally appointed temporarily, 
as provided in this act, shall not be entitled to any rights of retire- 
ment, except for physical disability incurred in line of duty. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer a committee 
amendment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. 


ras agreed to. 


The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 7. line 17, after the word “rank.” in- 
sert the following: except for physical disability in line of duty.” 
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The CHATRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 
The question was taken, and the: amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec.. 10. That should any second Tientenant of the Marine Corps. 
holding a probationary appointment for the period of two years become 
eligible for prometion — a: higher grade and 


the expiration. of two years from the date of o appointment, he 
shall recelve a probationary appointment in such higher grade, which | 
appointment shall be mad manner 


è permanent or shall be vacated in the 
prescribed: by the act of August 29, 1916. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 7, line 24. after the word “ “That,” insert the words during 
the continuance of the present war.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and tlie amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

See. 12. That the tempo 
authorized to be made by the 
advice: and consent of 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 


— 8, line 14, strike out the word “to” and insert the word: 


appointments and promotions herein 
resident. shall be made by and: with the 
te. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 


mittee amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
3 the following committee amendment was read: 


„ line 15, after the word President,“ strike out the following = 


nef 2 be made by and. with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 


2083 MANN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee expect this 


amendment to stay in the bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. I hope so, sir. 
the Army bill it provided; as it passed, that these temporary ap- 
pointments should be made by the President without. submitting 
thein to the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. I think, it is quite appropriate. Years ago L 
put a bill through this House providing for the appointment of 
various. officials by the President without confirmation by the 
Senate, and: stuck to it and got it into the law. 
President. He could not believe it. So he nominated a candi- 
date and sent it to the Senate and asked for confirmation, when 
the law provided that he should. make the appointment. without 
the advice and consent of the Senate. It was unusual then; and, 
in the main, it is unusual now. It is utterly ridiculous to require 
the names of lieutenants and captains, either in the Army or the 
Navy, to be sent to the Senate for confirmation, where those 
appointments are confirmed. as a matter of routine. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think especially so when it is temporary. 
For that reason. we have recommended. this. change; 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- | 


mittee amendment, 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was, 
agreed to. 

Also, the following committee amendment was read : 


After line 16, insert a new section, as: follows: 

“Sec, 13. Nothing contained in this act shall 
rank, pay, or allowance that would’ have been n by any, person in 
the Navy or Marine Corps except for the passage of this act: 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to offer an amend- 
ment to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment, offered by Mr. PADGETT : After the 
word “Navy insert a comma, strike out the word “ or,” and after the 
words “ Marine Corps“ insert the words or Coast Guard.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, just for the purpose of saying a word in regard to the 
Coast Guard: The total complement of the Coast Guard is 
3,945 men, and of this number 2,107 are employed at coast 
stations in the service formerly known as the Life-Saving Sery- 
ice. They all perform most important duties—saving life and 
property, destroying derelicts, protecting the customs, enforc- 
ing quarantine and navigation regulations, suppressing mutinies, 
patroling the fishing grounds, and so forth. These men at the 
stutions patrol the coast from Maine to Florida in all Kinds of 
weather. All night long these hardy Americans march along 
the beaches, breasting the ice and sleet, ever on the lookout to 
seaward for wrecks and stranded seamen in need of assistance. 

They are expert in their profession, inured to hardships, 
well disciplined, and always ready to sacrifice their lives, if need 
be, for the distressed mariner. No better men are in the service 
of any nation to-day than the officers ind men of the Coast 
Guard. They have now been called into the Navy under the 


therefor before 


My: reeollection is that in 


Roosevelt. was: 


operate. to reduce the 


law and are entitled to every consideration at the hands: of the 

Government they serve so faithfully. 

T withdraw the pro forma amendment. 3 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That the provisions of the act entitled “An act making 2. 
propria tions for the naval service for the fiscal 1 15 ending June 3 
1917, and for other pu ' gpproved: August 29, 1916, which read as 
‘follows: “ Provided. further, That the increase in the number of 8 
talns herein authorized shail be made at the rate of not more than : 
(captains in any one year” and “ That officers of the Marine Corps 
with the rank of colonel. who, shall have served faithfully for 45 years 
on the active list shall, when retired, have the rank of brigadier 7 
feral; and such officers ‘who shall hereafter be retired at the age o 
| years re having served for 45 years, but who shall have served 
‘faithfully on the active list a retired, shall, on the completion of 
40 years. their entry in the naval service, have the rank of 
‘brigadier general.“ are hereby repealed 

The following committee amendment: was read: 

Committee amendment to section 14: Page 8, line 21, strike out the 
‘figures 13 and insert 14.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amant 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, IT desire to offer an amend- 
iment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
‘amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. PADGETT: Page 9, after line 12, 
add a separate paragraph, as follows: 

“Spo. 15. That on and after May 1, 1917, the pay of all enlisted men 
of the nord during. the continuance of the war be, and it is hereby, in- 
creased $15 a month oyer and above the rates of pay proper as fixed by 
ilaw. for times of peace.” 

Mr. MANN. T reserve a point of order on that amendment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, that is just the same as was 
incorporated in the Army bill. The Army bill, as it passed the: 
House, and also as it passed the Senate, provided for that 
‘increase. The House provision was $15 a month for enlisted 
men in the Army, and this is identical, except thai it will pro- 
vidle for the Navy instead of the Army. 

Mx. MANN. Well, it may be all Tight: but there is a very 
‘great difference in the pay now between the Army and the Navy, 
‘and itis all in favor of the Navy: 

Mr. PADGETT. There is very little difference. The base 
pay of the Army is $15 and the base pay of the Navy is 817.00. 
| Mr. MANN, I know; but the base pay has not much to do 

with it 

Mr, PADGETT. It is a difference of $2.60, as I understand. 

Mr. MANN. There are a great many commissioned officers in 
the Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. This does not apply to commissioned officers. 
This applies only to enlisted men. 

Mr. MANN. I mean noncommissioned officers in the Navy 
and they are mighty well paid. When a man goes into a service 
of that sort and gets from $75 to $125 a month and his keep, 
and no chance to spend money, he is not badly paid. I do not 
think it is necessary. It is just an extravagance. It is necessary 
in the case of the Army, but 
| Mr. PADGETT, It is putting the Navy on the same basis as 
the Army. The enlisted men in the Army were granted an 
increase of $15, and this gives the same inerease to the same 
class of men in the Navy; and the gentleman. will bear in mind 
the fact that there has heretofore been a good deal of criticism: 
in the House to the effect that we were not paying them the 
same. 

Mr. MANN. It does not put them on the same basis. The 
Navy. now is paid higher than the Army. But I withdraw the 
point of order. 
| Mr. PADGETT. I wish, Mr. Chairman, to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment on account of the provision with refer- 
‘ence to the Coast Guard.. This is put in there on account of the 
‘amendment that was adopted. 

Mr. MANN. Are you going.to increase the Coast Guard, too?- 

Mr. PADGETT, They shall have the same pay as the enlisted 
men of the Navy. Simply while they are serving on the ships 
they will have the same pay as the Navy. 

Mr. MANN.. They now get higher pay without this. increase. 
But the Coast Guard men have to work. 

Mr. PADGETT.. This would not reduce them in time of war. 

a TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
W. 

The CHAIRMAN. The See: from Connecticut moves t» 


‘strike out the last word. 


— 
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Mr. TILSON. I do so for the purpose of asking the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Papcetr] if the provision of his 
amendment is simply to add $15 to the pay of all enlisted men? 
It is not to increase the base pay? ö 

Mr. PADGETT. It does not increase the base pay at all. It 
simply adds $15 to the pay that the men are receiving. 

Mr. TILSON. So that the petty officer’s pay will not be 
doubled up two or three times, but he will simply have $15 
added to his monthly pay? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. Papcerr: On page 9 
add to the new section the erada: A 

“ Provided, That during the continuance of the war warrant officers, 
petty officers, and enlisted men of the United States Coast Guard shall 


Tecelve the same rates of pay as are or may be hereafter prescribed for 
the corresponding grades or ratings and iength of service in the Navy.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as nmended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I now move that the com- 
mittee rise and report the bill and amendments to the House 
with the recommendation that the several amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
8330) to temporarily increase the commissioned and warrant 
and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
Dass. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves the 
previous question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr, Papcerr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


NAVAL AUXILIARY RESERVE, 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr, Speaker, I call up from the House Cal- 
endar the bill (H. R. 2337) to amend an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1917, and for other purposes,” relative to en- 
rollments in the Naval Reserve Force. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act making N N ted 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June , 1917, 
and for other purposes,” 1 er August 29, 1916, be, and the same 
is hereby, amended by addins; after the proviso under the heading 
“Naval Reserve Force,” which reads as follows: Provided, That 
citizens of the insular possessions of the United States may enroll in 
the Naval Auxiliary Reserve,“ a further proviso as follows: Pro- 
vided further, That such- persons who are not citizens of the United 
States, but who have or shall have declared their intention to become 
citizens of the United States, and who are citizens of countries which 
are at peace with the United States, may enroll in the Naval Reserve 
Force, subject to the condition that they may be discharged from such 
enrollment at any time within the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and such persons who may, under existing law, become citizens 
of the United States, and who render honorable service in the Naval 
Reserve Force in time of war for th acer of not less than one year 
may become citizens of the United States without. proof of residence 
on shore and without further requirement than proof of good moral 
character and certificate from the Secretary of the Navy that such 
honorable service was actually rendered. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to address the 
House. I ask that the bill be put upon its passage. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


On motion of Mr. Papcerr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


STEAM YACHT “ OWERA.” 


Mr. PADGETT.. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 1845) to authorize- 
PETER Gorter GERRY to enter into a contract with the Secretary 
of the Navy, in behalf of the United States, for the use of the 
steam yacht Owera. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a Senate bill 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER. -The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That Perer Gorter GERRY, a Senator of the 
United States from the State of Rhode Island, having offered to the 
Government for the period of the war the use of his yacht hereinafter 
named, be, and he is hereby, authorized to enter into a contract or 
agreement with the Secretary of the Navy, in behalf of the United 
States, for the use by the United States of the steam yacht Owera, 
owned by the said Senator. for such period as may be mutually agree- 
able to the parties to the contract or agreement herein authorized. 

Sec, 2. That the 1 of sections 114 and 115 of the act ap- 


proved March 4, 1909, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 


pon laws of the United States,” and any other laws or parts of laws 


consistent herewith, be, and they are hereby, declared inapplicable to 
the said PETER Gorter Gerry and the Secretary of the Navy, or such 
other officer or officers of the United States as shall; on behalf of the 
Secretary of the Navy. enter into tife aforesaid contract or agreement 
tor the purposes and to the extent set forth in section 1 hereof. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday when I called up 
this bill and asked unanimous consent for its consideration, I 
stated what I then believed to be the fact, that Senator GERRY 
would turn this yacht over to the Government absolutely, 
without expectation of compensation if it was destroyed in 
action. Since then I have seen Senator Gxnnx, and have ob- 
tained from him information upon that matter, and I think it 
proper to state to the House that I was in error in that respect. 
He turns over to the United States the use of the yacht without 
compensation, but he will make with the department the same 
contract that all others make, that if it is destroyed he is to 
receive reasonable compensation. That is the same provision 
that is made with all others; but he charges nothing for the 
use of it and the service that it may render to the Government. 
b The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Papert, a motion to reconsider the vote by. 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. a 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, if there is nothing further, 
Speaker, I will move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. It does not make any difference whether there 
is anything further or not. The gentleman said he would move 
to adjourn. ; i 

Mr. PADGETT. I make that motion. 


PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD CO. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold that for a re- 
quest for unanimous consent? 

Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman will consult with the gen- 
tleman over there, Mr. Mann. I told him I would move to ad- 
journ. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask unanimous consent for the printing 
as a House document of 4,000 copies of the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on their investigation of the finan- 
cial history and operation of the Pere Marquette Railroad Co. 
and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad Co., the same 
to be distributed through the folding room. 

Mr. MANN. That resolution ought to come from the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I introduced a resolution (H. Res. 70) to 
that effect several days ago, and I have had the matter up fully 
with the chairman of the Committee on Printing, Mr. BARNHART, 
who has not been able to get a meeting of his committee, owing 
to the fact that at least one, and perhaps more, of them are out 
of the city. It is quite urgent that I get action on the matter, 
for the reason that it is of particular interest now. I am getting 


Mr. 


many requests for this document, which I am unable to meet. 
Furthermore, I have had the type from the original print held 
up in the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. MANN. They will hold it up until the Committee on 
Printing can take action on this matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN. I will have to object. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
objects, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT] 
moves that the House do now adjourn: : 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, May 9, 1917; at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
exumination and survey of Connecticut River from Hartford, 
Conn., to Long Island Sound. (H. Doc. No. 132) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of War, submitting 
an estimate of appropriation required for the service of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, to begin the establishment of 
n national military post at the battle field of Guilford Court 
House, N. C. (H. Doc. Ne. 183) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 4241) transferring the 
yessels of the Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce, 
to the jurisdiction of the Navy Department in time of war; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 4242) in reference to a 
national military park on the Plains of Chalmette, below the 
city of New Orleans; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 4243) suspend- 
ing during the present emergency all rights arising out of any 
patent granted by the United States upon any compound or 
medicine of which salvarsan is a constituent part; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 4244) to regulate the con- 
struction and operation of eleyators in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. WALDOW: A bill (H. R. 4245) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to establish and maintain an aviation training 
station at Buffalo, N. Y.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 4246) to increase the sal- 
ary of the United States district attorney for the district of 
Connecticut; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 4247) to increase the 
revenue, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 4248) to suspend the manu- 
facture of and all traffic in intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes during the time the United States may be engaged in 
war, and fixing a penalty; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERRIS: Resolution (H. Res. 75) authorizing cer- 
tain members of the Committee on the Public Lands of the 
House of Representatives to make investigation relative to nat- 
ural resources of the public domain; to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands. 

By Mr. MASON: Resolution (H. Res. 76) requesting in- 
formation from the Secretary of War; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. IRELAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 88) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to make an exhibit 
illustrative of the investigations, products, and processes relat- 
ing to farming at the International Soil-Products Exposition, 
Peoria, III.; to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Exposi- 
tions. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii, requesting the Congress of the United 
States to provide ways and means for the dredging of Kalihi 
Channel at Honolulu, between Honolulu and Kapala Basin; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 4249) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Casper Paul; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4250) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 4251) granting a pension to 
Ernest Blaseg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 4252) granting an increase 
of pension to Melvin Seward; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4253) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew R. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4254) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Coon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. f 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4255) granting a pension to John Kircher; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4256) granting a pension to Angelica Cul- 
ver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 4257) for the relief of Charles 
Edward Lutz; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 4258) granting an increase of 
pension to Hymelius Mendenhall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4259) granting an increase of pension to _ 
Edward C. Jeffries; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4260) granting an increase of pension to 
Nelson Mattix; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEEKER: A bill (H. R. 4261) granting a pension to 
Stanley M. Riggs; to the Committee on Pensions. f 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 4262) granting a pension to 
Robert F. Tietz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 4263) for the relief of the 
Citizens’ National Bank, of Los Angeles, Cal. ; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 4264) granting an increase of 
pension to Littleton T. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: A bill (H. R. 4265) granting a pension 
to Alpheus W. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 4266) granting a pension ‘to 
William R. Baum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4267) granting a pension to Margaret E. 
McNutt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: A bill (H. R. 4268) to place the name 
of Jedediah C. Paine upon the unlimited retived list of the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 4269) for the relief of Henry 
I. Stockstill; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4270) granting a pension to Albert 
Haines; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4271) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Heath-Bowers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4272) granting a pension to Levi Falkner; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4273) granting an increase of pension to 
Loveman Place; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4274) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph H. Pillars; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4275) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph E. Neargarder ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4276) granting an increase of pension to 
George Hedrick ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R..4277) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Guy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4278) granting an increase of pension to 
Uriah J, Favorite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 4279) granting a pen- 
sion to Della Smith ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the faculty 
and students of the University of the State of Missouri, relative 
to financing the war by taxation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also (by request), memorial of East St. Louis Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, expressing undivided loyalty to their country and its 
flag; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also (by request), petitiom of Retail Merchants’ Association 
of Washington, D. C., pledging loyalty to their country and its 
flag; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Missouri, favoring volunteer system for raising an army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of the United Improvement 
Clubs of Greater Omaha relative to doing away with gambling 
in foodstuffs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Worcester, Mass., 
declaring undivided support of President in the present crisis; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also (by request), memorial of Sons of the Revolution, New || 
York City, expressing approval of United States Government 


in entering war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of 1,561 voters employed by manu- 
facturers of Warren, Pa., favoring prohibition during the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARNHART: Petition of eight citizens of Elkhart, 
Ind., favoring placing war taxes on the rich and paying sol- 
diers $100 per month; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Telegrams from A. ©. Smith (Corp.), How- 
ard Jones, W. A. Perkins, B. V. Dela Hunte, W. B. Rood, J. P. 
Peterson, W. Jonas, J. Jonas, L. Perman, J. Feldmeir, B. Field, 
V. Sclichting, A. Anderson, P. Williams, and A. Ball, all of 
Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against the proposed 5 per cent 
tax on all new automobiles and second-class mail matter; to the 

Committee on Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of New York State 

Allied Printing Trades Council, against inereased postage on 


second-class mail matter; to the Committee on the Post Office 


and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Manufacturing Per- 
fumers’ Association of the United States, protesting against 
stamp taxes, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Keyt-Erb Automobile Co., of Rockford, III., 
protesting against a proposed 5 per cent tax on new motor cars; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of W. C. De Atley, of De Kalb, III., protesting 
against a proposed increase of tax on alcohol; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the drug and chemical markets, proposing, 
a Federal license tax and a tax on gross sales, in lieu of other 
proposed emergency taxes; to the Committee. on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Curt, Tirch & Co., of Chicago, III., protesting 
against increased postage on. souvenir post cards; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post. Roads. 

Also, petitions of Manufacturers’ Record and Farm. Imple- 
ments News, of Chicago, III., against increase ef postage on 
periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Tuthill Spring Co., of Chieago, III., favoring 
bill to increase second-class postage rates; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Also, memorial of First Presbyterian Church of Belvidere, | 


III., favoring prohibition during the period ef the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, petition of Orpheum Amusement Co., of Rockford, III., 


protesting against proposed taxes on amusements; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Lawyers’ Club of Washington, 
favoring universal military service; to. the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of sundry citizens 


of Wellsville, N. Y.. favoring prohibition as a war measure; to. i 


the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of J. J. Harrington and 
79 other citizens of Salem, Ohio, relative to war finance; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial ef executive committee of 
the Baltimore Woman's Christian Temperance Union, favoring 
national prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also. petition of National Women's Trade Union League. rela- 
tive to taxing incomes for war expenses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


Also, memoria] of Maryland Society, Sons of the American | 


Reyolution, favoring universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. MEEKER: Memorial of American Economists, re- 


garding war finance, submitted by the faculty of the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Musicians’ Mutual Benefit Association, Local 
No, 2, American Federation of Musicians; Wagon Drivers and 


Helpers’ Union, No. 606; Cigar Makers’ Local, No. 44, and Local 
Union No. 1, I. B. E. W., alt of St. Louis, Mo., praying for an 
investigation by Congress into the controversy between the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., and organized 
labor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 10 

Also, petition of Central Trades and Labor Union; Stove 
‘Mounters’ Local, No. 34; White Rats Actors’ Union, No. 11; 
| Metal Polishers, Buffers, and Platers, No. 13; and Bartenders’ 
Local, No. 51, all of St. Louis, Mo., praying for an investigation 
by Congress into the controversy between the Chamber of Com- 
‘merce of San Francisco, Cal., and organized labor; to the Com- 
‘mittee on the Judiciary. è 

Also, petitions of United: Brotherhood of Leather Workers; 

Waiters’ Union, Local No. 20; Brewery Oilers and Helpers’ 
Union, Local No, 279; Beer Bottlers’ Union, Local No. 187; 
| International Association of Machinists, District 9; and Brew- 
‘ery Firemen Union, Local No. 95, all of St. Louis, Mo., pray- 
ing for an investigation by Congress into the controversy be- 
tween the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., and 
organized labor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Pittsburgh Academy of 
Medicine, asking Congress to abolish during the period of hos- 
tilities the mantcfacture of alcoholic beverages; to the Com- 
: mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Pittsburgh Academy vf Medicine, urging 
the universal military training of all youths of this country; io 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Petition of voters of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., relative to levying taxes to meet war measure; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of W. P. Lyon, or San Jose, Cal., 
‘against commandeering by Government of only two steamers 
available for shipping paper from mills to San Francisco, Cal. ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Yommcrce. 

| Also, petition of F. A. Lewis, of Roseville, Cal., against tax 
on toilet articles and patent. medicines; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. , 

Also, petition of Los Angeles (Cal.) Times, Tribune, Exam- 
iner, Herald, and Express, protesting against the administra- 
tion commundeering of coast vessels now used to transport food 
products and carry news-print paper; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Charles K, Fields, of San Francisco, Cal., 
against new second-class zone postal rates; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., against pro- 
posed tax on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways aud 

Also, petitions of Earle C. Anthony and Motor Car Dealers’ 
Association of Los Angeles, Cal, against 5 per cent tax on 
motor cars; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Thomas V. Cator, of San Francisco, Cal., 
favoring sending of new levies to be trained in France; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs: į 3 

Also, petition of Richard H. Edmonds, editor Manufacturers’ 
Record, Baltimore, Md., against any increase in postage under 
existing conditions; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of Central West Virginia Coal Op- 
erators’ Association, favoring national prohibition as war meas- 
‘ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. X., favoring taxing large incomes for war revenues; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce: of the State of 
New York, favoring universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Equitable Cooperative Building & Loan As- 
sociation, Brooklyn, N. Y., asking exemption of building and 
loan associations from any new tax law; to the Committee-on 
Ways and Means. 
| Also, petition of S. Sternan & Co., of New York City, against 
25-cent tax a gallon on alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and 
| Means. 

Also, petition of William Green, of New York City, against 
| increase of postal rates on second-class matter; to the Com- 
| mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of executive committee of Flatbush Taxpayers’ 
| Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., approving bill for a selective draft; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG: Resolution of the Men's Bible Class of the 
First United Presbyterian Church of Indiana and resolution 
of the Bethel Baptist Church, of Sykesville, both of Pennsyl- 
vanja, favoring the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors during the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Bible School of the Calvary 
Baptist Church, of New Haven, Conn., favoring prohibition as 
a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., relative to provisions in pending revenue bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Memorial of Central West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association, favoring national prohibition as a 
war measure ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Huntington, W. Va., relative to 
methods of financing the war; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, May 9, 1917. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a, m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer : 

Almighty God, in the midst of all the storm and stress of life 
Thou art still God, the God of our minds and of our hearts and 
of our lives, Thou art drawing us to Thyself through the storm 
of life; Thou art teaching us our needs of Thy care. We lift 
our hearts to Thee to-day as we face the ever-increasing respon- 
sibilities of this high office. We pray that Thou wilt give to us 
the wisdom which will justify our authority; that Thou wilt 
give to us the grace which will sanctify the power that is 
lodged in the hands of Thy servants in the Senate; and that we 
may lift our hearts to Thee with such fervent, earnest prayer 
and faith as that it may please Thee to guide us in the dis- 
charge of the duties of this day. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Irancis G. NRWIAN DS, a Senator from the State of Nevada, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Wednesday, May 2, 1917, when, 
on request of Mr. GALLINGER and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy submitting additional estimates 
of appropriations in connection with the urgent deficiency bill 
required by the Naval Establishment amounting to $4,366,860 
(S. Doc. No. 25), which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior submitting a clause of appropriation 
to provide during the fiscal year 1918 for increased compensation 
as authorized by section 7 of the legislative appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1918, the provisions of which shall apply to 
employees for the care of the new Interior Department Office 
Building, ete. (S. Doc. No. 24), which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 1845) to authorize PETER Gorter GERRY to 
enter into a contract with the Secretary of the Navy, in behalf of 
the United States, for the use of the steam yacht Owera. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of th 
Senate: á 

H. R. 2337. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” relative to enrollments 
in the Naval Reserve Force; and 

H. R. 3330. An act to temporarily increase the commissioned 
and warrant and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, und for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions of the Chicago Theosophical Association, which will 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Resolutions Chicago Theosophical Association. 

The Chicago Theosophical Association, on April 28, 1917, unanimously 
adopted the following résotutions: 

“ Whereas our country has cast the die for war, and, right or wrong, 
the motives actuating the masses of our people are for humanity's 
redemption; and 


— 


“Whereas we firmly believe that the world Is gradually evolving In- 
dividually and nationally from greed, avarice, intrigue, and selfish- 
ness into a realization of the fundamentals of brotherhood ; and 

“Whereas our country has been comparatively heedless of the stu- 
pendous sacrifices which have been made d 
eren if and must now itself display this heroic quality ; and 

“Whereas it is our belief that the whole effort on America's part 
should be in this complete spirit of sacrifice; and 

Whereas we feel that the American people desire to accept the in- 
evitable in that spirit, and will not consider their personal rights 
invaded if the country is immediately put upon a war basis, its 
resources husbanded and luxuries curtailed: Therefore, be it 

* Resolved, That we urge our President and Congress to at once con- 

sider— 

Establishing maximum prices on staple food products. 

aking speculation in food a felony, 

Placing a ban upon liquor. 

Po oar aoe the bulk of profit. 

Placing the financial burden upon us in proportion to our 

to carry same. 

wf Handling of all financial matters by the Government direct. 

“(g) Making every effort to curtail discrediting our foreign born, 

whose position is most pathetic.” 

oe CHICAGO THEOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 
By Jura K. Sommer, President. 
H. E. BENKE, Secretary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram in the nature 
of a petition from the congregation cf the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.of Sheffield, Pa., and a petition from the congregation 
of the First Baptist Church of Micanopy, Fla., praying for 
national prohibition as a war measure, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a number of telegrams from auto- 
mobile dealers in my State. I present only one of them and ask 
that it may be printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fargo, N. DAK., May 7, 1917. 
Senator A. J. Gronna, 
Washington, D. C.. 


If the Government considers it necessary to raise revenue from auto- 
mobiles for war p ses, the undersi automobile dealers and dis- 
tributors of Fargo favor a tax or license applied to all the three and 
one-half million automobile owners of the country. If desire is to tax 
prosperous corporations, we favor a tax on the net profits of all cor- 
porations and all merchants in the entire country, but we emphatically 
protest against the proposed tax of 5 per cent to be levied on all new 
automobiles at factory as not only discriminating and unjust but be- 
cause it will prove disappointing and inefficient. 

Calkins & Orr, representing Velie, Hudson, and Saxon; Oak- 
land Motor les Co., representing Oakland and Olds- 
mobile; Horton Motor Co,, representing Cadillac and 
Paige; Wheelock Auto Co., representing White, Frank- 
lin, and Mitchell; Northern Auto Co., representing Buick 
and Packard; More Bros., representing Pullman; Mur- 


hy & Palmer, representing Maxwell and Chaimers ; 
rge Schaas, representing Jeffrey; M. A. Enders, 
representing Studebaker and Cheyrolet; J. C. Vincent, 


representing Dodge. 

Mr, GRONNA. I also have two or three letters and telegrams 
here bearing upon important questions, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters and telegrams were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GRAND Forks, N. DAK., May 7, 1917, 
Hon. A. J. GRONNA, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


The report from Washington is that there is to be an additional 5 per 
cent added to the selling price of automobiles. If this action is taken 
by Congress it will be an injustice to the automobile owners, as auto- 
mobiles are of a necessity to-day, and the automobile owners in this 
district are not favorable to such a tax, as it would be discriminating. 
We hope that you will not support any measure favorable to unequal 
taxation. 

GRAND FORKS OVERLAND Co., 
By J. E. SANDLIE, President. 


Minor, N. DAK., May &, 1917. 
The Hon. A. J. Gronna, 
Washington. D. C. 

Dran MR. SENATOR: In accordance with the unanimous vote of the 
ministers and delegates of the Mouse River Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches, I am directed to send you the following resolution : 

“That this association record itself in favor of the immedute passage 
by our Government of a bill prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors as a war emergency measure for the 
purpose of conserving food supply, factory and farm production, and 
military efficiency in the Nation.” 

On behalf of the Mouse River Association. 

W. KNIGHTON BLOOM, Registrar. 
THE Ap-CLuB OF GREATER GRAND FORKS, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., May 3, 1917. 
Senator A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: At a meeting of the executive committee of the 
arani Forks Ad-Club, held May 2, 1917, the following resolution was 
adopted : 


“Whereas it has come to the attention of the Grand Forks Ad-Club 
that Senator Hircucock has proposed a free advertising campaign 
to mobilize men and money; and 

“Whereas the Grand Forks Ad-Club 8 believes that the most 
economical and efficient way of mobilizing men and money is not 
by inaugurating a free advertising campaign, but by inaugurati 
a campaign of 3 to be paid for the same as grain or muni- 
tions are paid for; an 
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“ Whereas we believe that the publishers of the United States can be 


relied upon to give the Government hearty cooperation as fully as 
they should be e ted to do; and 
“Whereas paid ad ing has proved very successful as used by Great 
Britain and Canada during the world struggle: Therefore be it 
“ Resolved, That it is our firm conviction that advertising space for 
the purpose of mobilizing men and money should be placed upon a 
paid basis by the Unit States Government, and an appropriation 
made therefor, in the usual manner,” 
Yours, very truly, 
J. A. POPPLER, a 
J. H. Peausox, Secretary 


A petition to Congress, 
The Mennonites of this country are either imm 


President. 


nts or the de- 


scendants of immigrants from various countries in pe which they 
left to avoid compulsory military service. Assurance was given mem 
Grant in 


by high officials of the United States, including Presiden 
1873, that they need fear no compulsory conscription here. 
In view of this, our attitude regarding military service, we petition 
the Congress of the United States to exempt us and other noncombatant 
Christians from all compulsory military training and ce in the 
event of the enactment of such a law. : 
Our Rees are mostly engaged in agriculture and are in every wa 
loyal citizens. They peg i or this exemption because they try to fol- 
low the doctrine of our rd Jesus Christ, stated in Matthew 5 :44— 
“Love your enemi ess them ‘that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and ‘persecute 
ou.“ 
z Our hope that this petition will be granted is based on the fact that 
in a democracy the conscience of the individual is duly considered, and 
the further fact that in Canada our brethren have been assured by the 
Government that the exemption for which we pray is granted them, 
Mennonite congregation at Munich, N. Dak. 


Apri 30, 1917. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a telegram, in the nature 
of a petition from the Michigan Farmer, of Detroit, Mich., pray- 
ing that, if a 3-cent second-class-postage rate be established, 
that it shall not take effect for one year, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. $ 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of the Woman's Chris- 
tion Temperance Union of Hondo, the McKinney District Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South of Frisco, and 
of sundry citizens of Colony, all in the State of Texas, praying 
for national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HARDWICK presented telegrams in the nature of me- 
morlals from the Varn Johnson Motor Co., of Savannah; H. D. 
Chapman and sundry other citizens of Sparta; from Lyon & 
Kelly, of Augusta; from Kingmun Moore and others, of Macon ; 
from J. C. Bush, of Fitzgerald; from George W. and Thomas W. 
Gilmore and George Gilmore, of Warthen; from the Atlanta 
Automobile Association; from the Arrington ‘Oakland Co., of 
Augusta; from Audley Hill, of Augusta; from J. W. Westmore- 
land, of Augusta; from the Augusta Automobile Association, of 
Augusta; from A. W. Smith, of Macon; from the People’s Bank 
and the Overland Co., of Athens; and from J. W. Johnson and 
sundry other citizens, of Carrollton, all in the State of Georgia, 
remonstrating against the proposed 5 per cent tax on automo- 
biles, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented petitions of Local Union 
No. 1414, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, of Bergenfield; of Local Union No. 32. Brotherhood of 
Masons and Plasterers, of Cliffside; of Local Union 1443. United 
Brotherhood of ‘Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Engle- 
wood; of Local Union 578, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, of Englewood; and of sundry citizens of East 
Rutherford, all in the State of New Jersey, praying for the 
improvement of the Hackensack River, N. J., which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Hackensack, N. J., praying for 
national prohjbition as a war measure, which was referred 22 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented ‘petitions of the New Jersey State Board 
of Education and of the Board of Trade of Newark, N. J., pray- 
ing for compulsory military service, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 


Janx Guenter, Pastor. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the congregation 


of the First Congregational Church of Lyme; of 29 students of 
Dow Academy, Franconia; and of sundry citizens of Franklin 
and Northwood, all in the State of New Hampshire, praying 
for national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

i He also presented memorials of Couture Bros., of Manchester, 
and of the E. J. Caron Amusement Co., of Manchester, in the 
State of New Hampshire, remonstrating against a tax on 
theaters, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of H. C. Lintott, of Nashua, and 
of sundry citizens of Woodsville, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, remonstrating against the proposed 5 per cent tax on 
automobiles, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Bridgeport; of members of the Sunday school of the 
Westville Methodist Episcopal Church, of New Haven; and of 
the Citizens’ No-License League, of Milford, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Automobile Dealers’ 
Association of Stamford, Conn., remonstrating against the pro- 
posed 5 per cent tax on automobiles, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. : 

He also presented a memorial of Cigar Makers’ Local Union 
No. 42, of Hartford, Conn., remonstrating against an increase 
of the tax on cigars, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. T present a letter from the Schwarze Elec- 
tric Co., of Adrian, Mich., relative to the proposed tax on auto- 
mobiles, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. = 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: s 

ADRIAN, MICH., May 7, 1917. 


Hon, CHARLES E. TOWNSEND 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran CHantun: At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Schwarze Electric Co. a resolution opposi the automobile 
tax was unanimously passed. This propo tax would certainly be a 
death blow to Michigan, as so much of this tax would have to be paid 
by our te. We are directly interested, because our business depends 
entirely upon the automobile trade. 

We sincerely trust you will use your every effort to prevent so unjust 


legislation. 
Yours, truly, Scuwarze BLROTRIC Co., 
By J. N. Sampson, President. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from the Common Council of Bay City, Mich., remon- 
strating against the proposed 5 per cent tax on automobiles, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Santa 
Ana, Cal., praying for ‘national prohibition as a war measure, 
which was referred to the.Committee on the Judiciary. 

‘He also presented a memorial of the Property Owners’ Pro- 
tective Association of Oakland, Cal., remonstrating against 
national prohibition as a war measure, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bil. (S. 2176) for the relief of George B. Hughes; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2177) for the relief of Charles G. Griffa; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 8 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2178) suspending during the present emergency all 
rights arising out of any patent granted by the United States 
upon any compound or medicine of which salvarsan is a con- 
stituent part; to the Committee on Patents. 

A bill (S. 2179) in relation to volunteers rejected by examining 
officers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2180) to approve mutual cessions of territory by the 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the consequent changes 
in the boundary line between said States (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: - 

A bill (S, 2181) to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Lenoir City, Loudon County, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2182) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Mayhew (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2183) granting a pension to George Garland (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2184) granting n pension to Sibne S. Andrews; to the 
Committee on Pensions.“ 

By Mr. KENYON: . 

A bill (S. 2185) to suspend the manufacture of and all traffic 
in intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes during the time the 
United States may be engaged in war, and fixing a penalty; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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By Mr. GRONNA:, 

A bill (S. 2186) to conserve the agricultural food products 
of the Unitéd States and to prohibit their manufacture into 
alcoholic liquors, except in certain cases; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


HOUSE BILIS REFERRED, 


The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

H. R.2387. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” relative to enrollments 
in the Naval Reserve force; and 

H. R. 3330. An act to temporarily increase the commissioned 
and warrant and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and for other purposse. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr, OWEN. From the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I report back the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as 
amended hy the acts of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 
3, 1915, and September 7, 1916, with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to substitute therefor the 
bill (S. 1796) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913. 
known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of 
August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3. 1915, and September 
7, 1916. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate may proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 3673. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not wish to impede the 
progress of this bill, but I simply wish to give notice that at the 
conclusion of the morning hour this morning I shall very briefly 
address the Senate on Chapter II of the pending unfinished 
business, S. 2, the espionage bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma asks 
the unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 3673. 

Mr. GRONNA. Personally I have no objections to taking up 
the bill, but it is a very important measure and there are sev- 
eral members of the Committee on Banking and Currency who 
talked to me and said they would like to be present when the 
bill is taken-up. I think we ought to have a quorum, but I 
do not ask for it now. ; 

Mr. OWEN. We might call a quorum immediately after the 
bill is taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the 
act approved December 23, 1913. known as the Federal reserve 
act, as amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, 
March 3, 1915, and September 7, 1916. : 

The amendment of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
was to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That section 4 of the act i ag December 23, 1913, known as the 
Federal reserve act. be amended by striking out the sentence reading 
as follows: One of the directors of class C, who shall be a person of 
tested banking experience, shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board as deputy chairman and deputy Federal reserve agent, to exer- 
cise the powers of the chairman of the board and Federal reserve 
agent in case of absence or disability of his principal,” and by adding 
in place thereof the following: 

“Subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board. the Federal 
reserve agent shall appoint one or more assistants. Such assistants, 
who shall be persons of tested banking experience, shall assist the 
Federal reserve agent in the performance of his duties and shall also 
have power to act in his name and stead during his absence or disa- 
bility. The Federal reserve agent may require such bonds ef his as- 
sistants as he may deem necessary for his own protection. Assistants 
to the Federal reserve agent shal! receive an annual com sation to 
be fixed and paid in the same manner as that of the Federal reserve 
agent. One of the directors of class © shall be appointed by the 
Federal Reserve Board as vice chairman to exercise the powers of the 
chairman of the board tn case of the absence or disability of the Fed- 


eral reserve agent: in case of the absence of the chairman and viċe 
chairman, the third class C director shall preside at meetings of the 


ar. 
Syd. 2. That section 9 of the Federal reserve act be amended to read 


as follows: 

“Sec, 9. Any bank incorporated by cial law of any State, or 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 
desiring to become a member of the Federal Reserve System may make 
application to the Federal Reserve Board for the right to subscribe 
to the stock of the Federal reserve bank organized within the district 
in which the applying bank is located. Such application shall be for 
the sume amount of stock that the applying bank weuld be ired to 
subscribe to as a national bank. The Federal Reserve Board, in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regulations and subject to such condi- 
tions as it may prescribe, may permit the applying bank to become a 
stockholder of such eral reserve bank. 

“In acting upon such applications the Federal Reserve Board shall 
consider the financial condition of the applying bank, the general 
character of its management, and whether or not the corporate powers 
exercised are consistent with the purposes of this act. 


Board shall permit the applying 
1 reserve bank of the dis- 
trict its stock subscription shall be payable on call of the Federal 


Reserve Board, and stock issued to it shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

“All banks admitted to membership under authority of this section 
shall be required to comply with the reserve and capital requirements 
of this act and to conform to those 3 of law imposed on na- 
tional banks which prohibit such banks from lending on or purchasi: 
their own stock, which relate to the withdrawal or impairment 
their capital stock, and which relate to the payment of unearned divi- 
dends. Such banks and the officers, agents, and employees thereof 
shall also be subject to the provisions of and to the pee pe 
scribed by section 5209 of the Revised Statutes, and shall be required 
to make reports of condition and of the payment of dividends to the 
Federal reserve bank of which they become a member. Not less than 
three of such reports shall be made annually en call of the Federal 
reserve bank on dates to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board. Fail- 
ure to make such reports within 10 days after the date they are called 
for shall sub, the offending bank to a lty of $100 a day for each 
day that it fails to transmit such report, such penalty to be collected 
by the Federal reserve bank by suit or otherwise. 

“As a condifion of membership such banks shall likewise be subject 
to examinations made by direction of the Federal Reserve Board or of 
the Federal reserve bank by examiners selected or approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“Whenever the directors of the Federal reserve bank shall approve 
the examinations made by the State authorities, such examinations 
a reports thereof may be accepted in lieu of examinations made 
by examiners selected or approved by the Federal rye Board: Pro- 
vided, however, That when it deems it necessary the board may order 

examinations by examiners -of its own selection and shall in 
all cases approve the form of the rt. The expenses of all ex- 
aminations, other than those made by State authorities; shall be 
assessed against and paid by the banks examined in the same manner 
and at the same rate that national banks are assessed for such 
expenses, 

“If at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that 
a member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this section 
or the regulations of the Federal haserre Board made pursuant thereto, 
it shall be within the power of the board after hearing to require such 
bank to surrender its stock in the Federal reserve bank and to forfeit 
all rights and privileges of membership. The Federal Reserve Board 
may restore memberzhip span due proof of compliance with the condi- 
tions imposed by this section. ° 

“Any State bank or trust co ny desiring to withdraw from mem- 
bership in a Federal reserve bank may do after six months’ written 
notice shall have been filed with the Fede Reserve Board, upon the 
surrender and cancellation of all of its holdings of capital stock in the 
Federal reserve bank: Provided, however, That no Federal reserve bank 
shall, except under express authority of the Federal Reserve Board, 
cancel within the same calendar year more than 10 per cent of its 
eapital stock for the purpose of effecting voluntary withdrawals during 
that year. All such applications shall be dealt with in the order in 
which they are filed wita the board. Whenever a member bank shall 
surrender its stock holdings in a Federal reserve bank, or shall be 
ordered to do so by the Federal Reserve Board, under authority of law, 
all of its rights and privileges as a member bank shall therenpon cease 
and determine, and after due provision has been made for any indebted- 
ness due or to become due to the Federal reserve bank it shall be en- 
titled to a refund of its cash paid subscription with interest at the 
rate of one-half of 1 per cent per month from date of last dividend, if 
earned, the amount rekunded in no event to exceed the book value of the 
stock at that time, and shall likewise be entitled to repayment of de- 
postts and of any other balance due from the Federal reserve bank. 

“No applying bank shall be admitted to membership in a Federal 
reserve bank unless it possesses a paid-up unimpaired capital sufficient 
to entitle it to become a national banking association in the place where 
it is situated under the provisions of the national bank act. 

“Banks becoming members of the Federal Reserve System under au- 
thority of this section shall be subject to the provisions of this section 
and to those of this act which relate specifically to member banks, but 
shall not be subject to examination under the provisions of the first two 
paragraphs of section 5240 of the Revised Statutes as amended by sec- 
tion 21 of this act. Subject to the propon of this act and to the regu- 
lations of the board made pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System shall retain its full charter and 
statutory rights as a State bank or trust company, and may continue 
to exercise all corporate powers granted it by the State in which it 
was created, and shall be entitled to all privileges of member banks: 
Provided, howerer, That no Federal reserye bank shall be permitted to 
discount for any State bank or trust company notes, drafts, or bills of 
exchange of any one borrower who is liable for borrowed money to such 
State bank or t company in an amount greater than 10 per cent of 
the capital aud surplus of such State bank or trust company, but the 
discount of bills of exchange drawn against actually existing value sball 
not be considered as berrowed money within the meaning of this sec- 
tion. The Federal reserve bank, as a condition of the discount of notes, 
drafts, and bis of exchange for such State bank or trust company, 
shall require a certificate or guarantee to the effect that the borrower 
is not liable to such bank in excess of the amount provided by this sec-, 
tion, and will not be permitted te become liable in excess of this amount 
while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange are under discount with 
the Federal reserve bank. 

“It shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of any bank 
admitted to membership under authority of this section to certify any 
check drawn upon such bank unless the person or canoin drawing the 
check has on deposit therewith at the time such check certified an 


amount of mon equal to the amount specified in such check. An 
check so certified by duly authorized officers shall be a> J and yal 
obligation against such bank, but the act of any such officer, clerk, or 


agent in violation of this section may subject such bank to a forfeiture 
of its mem in the Federal Reserve System upon hearing by thu 
Federal Reserve Board.” 

Sec. 3. That the first paragraph of section 13 be amended so as to 
read as follows. 

“Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its member banks, 
and from the United States, deposits of current funds in lawful money, 
national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes. or checks, and drafts, pay- 
able upon presentation, and also, for collection, maturing notes and 
bills; or, solely for purposes of exchange or of collection, may receive 
from other Federal reserve banks deposits of current funds in lawful 
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money, national-bank notes, or checks upon other Federal reserve banks, 
and checks and drafts, paganis upon presentation within its district. 
and maturing notes and bilis payable within its district; or, solely for 
the pu of exchange or of collection, may receive from any non- 
member bank or trust company deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, checks and drafts 
payable upon presentation, or maturing notes and bills: Provided, Such 
nonmember bank or trust company maintains with the Federal reserve 
bank of its district a balance sufficient to offset the items in transit held 
for its account by the Federal reserve bank.” 

Sec. 4. That the fifth paragraph of section 13 be, and is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

gany member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it having not more than six months sight to run, exclusive of 
days of grace, which grow out of transactions involving the importa- 
tion or exportation of goods; or which grow out of transactions involv- 
ing the domestic shipment of goods ee shipping documents con- 
veying or securing title are attached at the time of acceptance; or 
which are secured at the time of acceptance by a warehouse corey ed 
or other such document conveying or securing title covering readily 
marketable staples. No member bank shall accept, whether in a 
foreign or domestic transaction, for any one person, company, firm, or 
corporation to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more 
than 10 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and sur- 
plus, unless the bank is secured either by attached documents or by 
some other actual security growing out of the same transaction as the 
acceptance; and no bank shall 2 such bills to an amount equal at 
any time in the aggregate to more than one-half of its paid-up and un- 
impaired capital stock and surplus: Provided, however, That the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, under such general regulations as it may prescribe, 
which shall apply to all banks alike regardless of the amount of 
capital stock and surplus, may authorize any member bank to accept 
such bills to an amount not exceeding at any time in the aggregate 
100 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and surplus: 
Provided further, That in no event shall a bank accept for any one 

erson, company, firm, or corporation to an amount equal at any time 
n the aggregate to more than 20 per cent of its paid-up and unim- 
paired capital stock and surplus.” 

Sec. 5. That section 16, paragraphs 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, and 7, be further 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the local Federal 
reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve notes hereinbefore 
provided for as it may require. Such application shall be accompanied 
with a tender to the local Federal reserve agent of collateral in amount 
equal to the sum of the Federal reserve notes thus applied for and 
issned pursuant to such application. The collateral security thus 
offered shall be notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances redis- 
counted under the provisions of section 13 of this act, or bills of 
exchange indorsed by a member bank of any Federal reserve district 
and purchased under the provisions of section 14 of this act, or bank- 
ers’ acceptances purchased under the provisions of said section 14, or 
gold or gold certificates: but in no event shall such collateral security, 
whether gold, gold certificates, or eligible paper, be less than the 
amount of Federal reserve notes applied for. The Federal reserve 
agent shall each day notify the Federal Reserve Board of all issues 
and withdrawals of Federal reserve notes to and by the Federal reserve 
bank to which he Is accredited. The said Federal Reserve Board may 
at any time call upon a Federal reserve bank for additional security 
to protect the Federal reserve notes issued to it. 

“Bvery Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold or 
lawful money of not less than 35 per cent against its deposits and 
reserves in gold of not less than 40 34 cent against its Federal 
reserye notes in actual circulation: Provided, however, That when the 
Federal reserve agent holds gold or gold certificates as collateral for 
Federal reserve notes issued to the bank such gold or gold certificates 
shall be counted as part of the gold reserve which such bank is re- 
quired to maintain against its Federal reserve notes in actual circula- 
tion. Notes so paid out shall bear upon their faces a distinctive letter 
and serial number, which shall be assigned by the Federal Reserve 
Board to each Federal reserve bank. Whenever Federal reserve notes 
issued through one Federal reserve bank shall be received by another 
Federal reserve bank. they shall be promptly returned for credit or 
redemption to the Federal reserve bank through which they were 
originally issued or, upon direction of such Federal reserve bank, 
they shall be forwarded direct to the Treasurer of the United States 
to be retired. No Federal reserve bank shall pay out notes issued 
through another under penalty of a tax of 10 per cent upon the face 
value of notes so paid out. Notes presented for redemption at the 
Treasury of the United States shall be paid out of the redemption 
fund and returned to the Federal reserve banks through which the 
were originally issued, and thereupon such Federal reserve bank shall, 

on demand of the Secretary of the Treasury, reimburse such redemp- 
tion fund in lawful money or, if such Federal reserve notes have been 
redeemed by the Treasurer in gold or gold certificates, then such funds 
shall be reimbursed to the extent deemed necessary by the tary 
of the Treasury in gold or gold certificates, and such Federal reserve 
bank shall, so long as any of its Federal reserve notes remain out- 
standing, maintain with the Treasurer in gold an amount sufficient 
in the judgment of the Secretary to provide for all redemptions to be 
made by the Treasurer. Federal reserve notes received by the Treasurer 
otherwise than for redemption may be exchanged for gold out of the 
redemption fund hereinafter provided and returned to the reserve 
bank through which they were originally- issued, or they may be 
returned to such bank for the credit of the United States. Federal 
reserve notes unfit for circulation shall be returned by the Federal 
reserve agents to the Comptroller of the Currency for cancellation and 
destruction. 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall require each Federal reserve bank 
to maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United States a sum in 
gold sufficient, in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, for 
the redemption of the Federal reserve notes issued to such bank, but 
In no event less than 5 per cent of the total amount of notes issued 
Jess the amount of gold or gold certificates held by the Federal reserve 
agent as collateral 3 but such deposit of Id shall be counted 
and included as part of the 40 per cent reserve hereinbefore required. 
The board shall have the right, acting through the Federal reserve 
agent, to grant, in whole or part, or to reject entirely the applica- 

on of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes; but to the 
extent that such application may be granted the Federal Reserve 
Board shall, through its local Federal reserve agent, Supply Federal 
reserve notes to the banks so applying, and such bank shall be charged 
with the amount of notes issued to it and shall pay such rate of interest 


as niay be established by the Federal Reserye Board on only that 
amount of such notes which equals the total amount of its outstanding 
Federal reserve notes less the amount of gold or gold certificates held 
by the Federal reserye agent as collateral security. Federal reserve 
notes issued to any such k shall, upon delivery, together with such 
notes of such Federal reserve bank as may be issued under section 18 
of this act upon security of United States 2 per cent Government 
bonds, become a first and paramount lien on all the assets of such bank. 

“Any Federal reserve bank may.at any time reduce its liability for 
outstanding Federal. reserve notes by fo gece) with the Federal re- 
serve agent its Federal reserve notes, gold, gold certificates, or lawful 
money of the United States. Federal reserve notes so deposited shall 
not be reissued, except upon compliance with the conditions of an 
original issue. 

“The Federal reserve agent shall hold such gold, gold certificates. 
or Jawful money available exclusively for exchange for the outstanding 
Federal reserve notes when offered by the reserve bank of which he is 
a director, Upon the request of the Secretary of the Treasury the 
Federal Reserve Board shall c the Federal reserve agent to ns- 
mit to the Treasurer of the United- States so much of the gold held 
by him as collateral security for Federal reserve notes as may be re- 
quired for the exclusive purpose of the redemption of such Federal 
reserve notes, but such gold when deposited with the Treasurer shal! 
be counted and considered as if collateral security on deposit with the 
Federal reserve agent. 

“Any Federal reserve bank par at its discretion withdraw collateral 
deposited with the local Federal reserve agent for the protection of 
its Federal reserve notes issued to it and shall at the same time sub- 
stitute therefor other collateral of equal amount with the approva! 
of the Federal reserve agent under populations to be prescribed by the 

eral Reserve Board. Any Federal reserve bank may retire any 
of its Federal reserve notes by depositing them with the Federal re- 
serve agent or with the Treasurer of the United States, and such Fed- 
eral reserve bank shall thereupon be entitled to recelve back the col- 
lateral deposited with the Federal reserve agent for the security of 
such notes. Federal reserve banks shall not be required to mafntain 
the reserve or the redemption fund heretofore provided for against Fed- 
eral reserve notes which have been retired. Federal reserve notes so 
deposited shall not be reissued except upon compliance with the condi- 
tions of an original issue.” 

All Federal reserve notes and all gold, gold certificates, and lawful 
money issued to or deposited with any Federal reserve agent under 
the provisions of the Federal reserve act shall hereafter be held for 
euch agent, under such rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve 
Board may prescribe, in the joint custody of himself and the Federal 
reserve bank to which he is accredited. uch agent and such Federal 
reserve bank shall be 1 5 liable for the safe-keeping of such Federal 
reserve notes, gold, gold certificates, and lawful money. Nothing herein 
contained, however, shall be construed to prohibit a Federal reserve 
agent from depositing gold or gold certificates with the Federal Reserve 
Board, to be held by such board subject to his order, or with the Treas- 
urer of the United States for the purposes authorized by law. 

Src. 6. That section 16 be further amended by adding at the end 
of the section the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 

ld coin or of gold certificates with the 
reasurer of the United States when ten- 
dered by any Federal reserve bank or Federal reserve agent for credit 
to its or his account with the Federal Reserve Board, The Secretary 
shall prescribe by regulation the form or receipt to be issued by the 
‘Treasurer or Assistant ‘Treasurer to the Federal reserve bank or Fed- 
eral reserve agent making the oopan and a 1 of such receipt 
shall be delivered to the Federal Reserve Boa by the Treasurer at 
Washington upon proper advices from any Assistant Treasurer that 
such deposit has been made. Deposits so made shall be held subject to 
the orders of the Federal Reserve Board and shall be payable in gold 
coin or gold zertificates on the order of the Federal Reserve Board to 
any Federal reserve bank or Federal reserve agent at the Treasury or 
at the Subtreasury of the United States nearest the place of business 
of such Federal reserve bank or such Federal reserve agent; Provided, 
howerer, That any expense incurred in shipping gold to or from the 
Treasury or Subtreasuries in order to make such payments, or as a re- 
sult of making such payments, chall be paid by the Federal Reserve 
Board and ansessed against the Federal reserve banks. The order used 
by the Federal Reserve Board in making such payments shall be signed 
by the governor or vice governor, or such otber officers or members as 
the board may 7 regulation prescribe. The form of such order shall 
be approved by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 

2 The expenses necessarily incurred in carrying out these provisions, 
including the cost of the certificates or receipts issued for deposits 
received, and ail expenses incident to the handling of such deposits 
shall be paid by the Federal Reserve Board and included in its assess- 
ments Against the several Federal reserve banks. 

“Gold deposits standing to the credit of any Federal reserve bank 
with the Federal Reserve Board shall, at the option of sald bank, be 
counted as part of the lawful reserve which it is required to maintain 
against outstanding Federal reserye notes, or as a part of the reserve 
it is uired to maintain against deposits. 

“Nothing in this section shall be construed as amending section 6 of 
the act of March 14, 1900, as amended by the acts of March 4, 1907, 
March 2, 1911, and June 12, 1916, nor shall the provisions of this sec- 
tion be construed to appl to the deposits made or to the receipts or 
certificates issued under those acts.” 

Src. 7. That section 17 be, and is hereby, amended so as to read as 


“Sec, 17. So much of the provisions of section 5159 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and section 4 of the act of June 20, 1874, 
and section 8 of the act of July 12, 1882, and of any other provisions 
of existing statutes as require that before any national banking associa- 
tion shall be authorized to commence banking business it shall transfer 
and deliver to tne Treasurer of the United States a stated amount of 
United States registered bonds, and so much of those provisions or of 
any other provisions of existing statutes as require any national bank- 
ing association now or hereafter organized to maintain a minimum de- 
posit of such bonds with the Treasurer is hereby repealed.” 

3 oe 8. That section 19 be amended and reenacted so as to read as 
‘ollows : : 
„Se, 19. Demand cn Age within the meaning of this act shall com- 
prise all deposits payable within 30 days, and time deposits shall com- 
rise all deposits Parable after 30 days, all say accounts and cer- 
ficates of deposit which are subject to not less than 30 days’ notice 
before payment, and all postal savings deposits. 


rected to receive deposits of 
Treasurer or any Assistant 


Ae eee 


“ Brery bank, banking a or trust company whieh is or 
which becomes a member of any Federal reserve bank shall establish 
and maintain with its Federal r reserve bank reserves as 

„(a) If not in a reserve or central reserve city, as now or hereafter 
defi it shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of 
its. district actuni net reserves equal to not less tham 6 8 
aggregate amount of its d deposits and 3 per cent-of its time 


N55 5) If in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it shall * 
and maintain with the Federat reserve bank of its district actual net 
reserves equal to not less than 10 per cent of the te amount 
of its demand deposits and 3 ver cent of its time de; 
e) If in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter ‘defined, it shall 
hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district an actual 
net reserve equal to not less than 13 per cent of the a te amount of 
its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its time deposi 

Every member bank shall maintain in its own vaults an amount = 
specie or currency equal to at least 4 per cent of its demand 
less the amount of those reserves: with the ss reserve bank — 
are lu excess of the minimum reserves required by this section. 

“No member bank shall keep on deposit with any nonmember bank 
a sum in excess of 10 per cent of its own paid-up capital and surplus. 
No member bank shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember k 
in appl for or receiving discounts from a Federal reserve bank under 
od provisions of this act except by permission of the Federal Reserve 


rd. 

“The uired balance carried by a member bank with a Federal 
reserve bank may, under the r regulations and subjeet to- such penalties 
as may be preseribed by the F. Reserve Board, be checked against 
and withdrawn by such member bank for the 2 Oe of meeting exist- 
ing liabilities : Provided, however, That no Mat any time make 
new loans or shall fail any dividends unless and until the total reserve 
required by law is fully restored. 

“In estimating the reserves and the cash in vault required po this 
act. the net balance of amounts due to and from other banks shall be 
taken as the basis for ascertaining the bank deposits against which 
3 with Federal reserve banks and cash in vault shall be deter- 
min 

“National banks or banks organized under local laws located in 
Alaska or in a de 5 or insular ssession or any part of the 
United States outside the continental United States may remain won- 
member ks, and shall in that event maintain reserves and comply 
with all the conditions now Poke grap by law regulating them; or said 
banks, except in the Phillppine Islands, may, with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board, become member banks of any one of the reserve 
districts, and shall, in that event, take stock, maintain reserves, and be 
subject to all the other previsions of this act.” 

Sec. 9. That that part of section 22 which reads as follows: Other 
than the usual salary or director’s fees paid to any officer, director, or 
employee of a member bank and other than a reasonable fee paid by 
sala bank to such officer, director, or employee for service re to 
such bank, no officer, director, tay pln or 8 of a member bank 
shall be a beneficiary of or recelve, r indirectly, any fee, o 
mission, gift, or otaer considera tión foros og aad ea with an 
transaction or business of the bank,” be, and hereby is, amended — 
reenacted so ag to read as ‘cue 

“Other than the usual salary or = fee paid to any officer, 
director, 5 or attorney 2 — a member bank, and other, than a 
reasonable fee paid by said bank to such officer, director, employee, or 
8 for services rendered to such bank, no officer, director, em- 

oyee, or attorney of a member bank shall be a beneficiary of or receive 
8 or indirectly, any fee, commissi ft, or other consideration for 
or in connection wi h any transaction or ess of the bank: Provided, 
however, That nothing this act contained shall be construed to pro- 
hibit a director, officer, — . — or attorney from receiving th 
rate of interest e. to other 9 for similar d made with 
such banks: And provided further, That notes, drafts, bills of exchange, 
or other evidences of debt executed or indorsed directors or attorneys 
of a member bank may be discounted with such member bank on the 
same terms and conditions as other notes, asaite. bills of exchange, or 
evidences ot debt upon the affirmative vote or written assent of at least 
eres re of the members of the poas of directors: of such member 


Mr. OWEN. I suggest to the Senator from North Dakota 
that he call for a quorum. i 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will call for a quorum. 
the point that there is no quorum present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will eall the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


I make 


Ashurst Hardwick New Smoot 
Beckham Hollis Overman Ster 
Calder Husting Suther! 
Culberson Johnson, Cal. Page Swanson 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Thompson 
Crrtis Kellogg Vomerene Trammell 
Fall King Robinson Underwood 
Fernald Kirby Shafroth Walsh 
France La Follette Sheppard arren 

N een McCumber Sherman Watson 
Gallinger eKellar Simmons eeks 
Gronna Myers Smith, Ga. Williams 
Hale Nelson Smith, Mich. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to announce that Senators 
GORE, KENDRICK, Norris, Kenyon, and Brapy are engaged in 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry upon an important 
hearing. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce the unayoid- 
able absence of my colleague, the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Huemes], on account of illness. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] on publi business. I also 
desire to announce that the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
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DizrincHam] is absent on account of sickness in his family. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ‘Gorr], 
ne are of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 

e > 

Mr. THOMPSON, I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] is absent on official business, and 
also that the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] is nec- 
essarily absent and has. a general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Frrnarp]. I also have been requested to announce 
that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsSDELL] is unavoid- 
ably detained from the Senate. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. OWEN, Mr. President, in making a report on this bill I 
should like te be permitted to make a statement with regard to 
the changes which are made by the amendment proposed by the 
committee, without interruption, as far as it is practicable, 
and after I have finished I shall be very glad to auswer any 
question. I will answer questions while making the explana- 
tion if Senators, desire it, but I would prefer to make a state- 
ment of the amendments which are now proposed connectedly 
and then answer questions. 

In the first section it is proposed to modify section 4 so as 
to add these words: 


Subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
reserve 2 shall appoint one or more assistants. Such assistants, 
who shall be persons of banking experience, shall assist the 
Federal reserve agent in the performance of his duties, and shall also 
have power to act in his name and stead during his absence or dis- 
ability. The Federal reserve agent may require such bends of his 
assistants as he ee deem necessary for his own protection. Assist- 


ants to the Federal reserve agent shall r ean annual compensation 
to be fixed and paid in the same manner as that of the Federal reserve 
agent. One of the directors of class C shall be appointed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board as vice chairman to exercise the powers the 


chairman of the board in case of the absence or disability of the Fed- 
eral reserve agent; a Pes an; ot the absence of the chairman angi vice 
9 the third e director shall preside at meetings of the 


Under the old law it was provided that one of the members 
of class C directors should act as deputy Federal reserve ugent. 
He did not necessarily live in the town where the bank might 
be located. Some sudden exigency might call the Federal 
reserve agent from his post of duty, and in that event it was 
necessary to wire to the deputy to come to the city to take charge 
of the large amounts of securities. and of gold and of Federal 
reserve notes in the possession of the Federal reserve agent. 
These amounts now go into very large sums, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the 12 banks. It, therefore, has been found 
advisable to give the Federal reserve agents the power of 
bonded officers to take care of these securities in his. absence. 

Mr. KELLOGG. May I ask the Senator 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG Are not these agents salaried officers? 

Mr. OWEN. They are. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That will make a large number of agents. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘There will be one for each of 12 banks. 

Section 2 is a provision not found in the House bill, modifying 
section 9 so as to give a larger opportunity to the State banks 
or trust companies. to enter this system. The modifications are 
shown in the Senate report numbered 11, calendar, which I 
would be glad if Senators might have in their hands, because in 
the report you will find the words which are stricken out of the 
existing law in line type and the words which are proposed to 
be inserted in italics, so that it males it perfectly clear what 
the changes are. 

This section 2 is intended to make the system more attractive 
to the State banks and trust companies. The most important 
part of it is the proviso which will permit them to withdraw 
from the system, if they want to do so, after they have tested it 
out: Under the existing law there appeared to have been no 
adequate means by which a State bank or trust company coming 
into the system could conveniently get out, and some of the 
State banks and trust companies that were willing to try it did 
not want to go into a system from which they saw no means of 
withdrawing. 
donee SMITH of Michigan, And no prospect of profit at the 

en . 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator suggests no prospect of profit. Of 
course this system is intended to safeguard the banks of the 
country, as well as the business and credits of the country, 
and to stabilize them. They have been the beneficiaries of the 
stabilization of the financial system by a very large increase 
in the deposits of the State banks and trust companies. as 
well as the national banks. 
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‘Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I did not make the suggestion by 
way of criticism. Of course, it is a well-known fact that when 
the national banks were threatened with the forfeiture of their 
charter if they did not come in, there did not seem to be a 
very remunerative prospect on their investment. It may turn 
out to be an excellent investment for the State banks. 

Mr. OWEN. Since that time the national banks have been 
beneficiaries by an increase of their deposits, due to the sta- 
bilizing of this system, of $450,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, Mr. President; but the State 
banks have also increased their deposits, I think, in even a 
greater ratio than the national banks, and they are not mem- 
bers of the association, 

Mr. OWEN. I am compelled to observe that that does not 
happen to be an accurate statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is accurate so far as my State 
is concerned. ; 

Mr. OWEN. It is not true with regard to the United States. 
The national banks have increased more largely in proportion, 
but the State banks themselyes are stabilized by this system, 
because they can use the benefits of the system. I will put in 
the Recorp a statement of facts with regard to that matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from North Dakota 
suggests to me what was in my mind, that while the deposits 
in national banks increased 15 per cent, the deposits of the 
State banks increased 14 per cent. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator from Michigan that 
the increase in the deposits of national banks has been ap- 
proximately 50 per cent since 1913. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was giving the increase for the year 1915. 

Mr. OWEN. I was giving it since this system was adopted, 


in 1913. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I do not want to seem to be put in 
opposition to what the Senator from Oklahoma is saying 

Mr. OWEN. I did not so understand the Senator. f 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Because I have gradually learned 
to estimate this law, which originally I opposed, at a much 
higher value than I did in the beginning. I am very frank to 
say that I am not now opposed to it. I think it will subserve a 
very useful purpose, and I say so without any hesitation at all. 
I wish that the laws of my own State were such that our State 
banks could, if they so desired, invest in the stock of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, 

Mr. OWEN. Section 3 of the proposed amendment extends 
the clearing and collection facilities to nonmember banks, per- 
mitting them to put a balance with the Federal reserve banks 
and to check against it, so that they may get credit and debit 
and become members of the clearing system of this Federal 
reserve plan. k 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, while the Senator from Okla- 
homa is explaining section 3, may I ask for information? I 
have not had an opportunity to examine the House bill, as I 
have had other matters to attend to. Are there any provisions 
in the House bill as to how much money shall be kept by the 
nonmember banks in order that their checks may be cleared? 
The Senator from Oklahoma will remember that in committee 
I offered an amendment, which the committee was kind enough 
to adopt, in reference to that matter. : 

Mr. OWEN. The House of Representatives did not adopt 
such a provision, but the Senate bill takes the place of the House 
bill, we having substituted the Senate bill for it. The Senator 
from North Dakota is correct in his statement. We modified 
the form of the language which had been suggested by the 
Federal Reserve Board, which was adopted by the House, and 
we changed it on the suggestion of the Senator from North 
Dakota. : 

Section 4 deals with foreign acceptances, and the change 
which has been made is by the insertion of these words: 

Provided, however, That the Federal Reserve Board, under such gen- 
eral regulations as it may prescribe, which shall apply to all banks 
alike regardless of the amount of capital stock and surplus, may au- 
thorize any member bank to accept such bills to an amount not exceed- 
ing at any time in the aggregate 9 cent of its paid-up and 
unimpaired capital stock and surplus: Provided further, That in no 
event shall a bank accept for any one person, company, firm, or cor- 
poration to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more 
than can per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and 
Surplus. 

The House bill has a different provision in that respect. When 
I complete my observations with regard to the Senate amend- 
ment. I will in precise terms point out the differences between 
the House and the Senate bills, so that they may be clearly ap- 
parent to the Senate. 

Section 5 deals with gold and gold certificates as collateral 
security for the issuance of Federal reserve notes. It provides, 
in effect, that the Federal reserve banks may, when they receive 
gold in due course of business, take that gold and deposit it with 


the Federal reserve agent, and receive from him Federal reserve 
notes, and in that way pass their notes into circulation. The 
effect of it is that it will drift into such banks a large amount of 
gold certificates and put gold that is now passing current in the 
pockets of the people. The ordinary citizen does not at all care 
whether he has a national-bank note, a Federal reserve note, or 
a gold certifieate; he takes this current money without any ques- 
tion one way or the other; but the banks of the country, of course, 
preserve gold for their own uses. The citizens who do not care 
one way or the other whether they have in their pockets a gold 
certificate or a Federal reserve note will allow the drifting into 
these banks of a considerable amount of gold, and with the 
Federal reserve notes issued in lieu thereof anyone requiring 
gold can at any time easily obtain it by asking gold for his 
Federal reserve notes. k ; 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the purpose of the amendment to cause the 
gold to go into the Federal reserve banks? s 

Mr. OWEN. The purpose of the amendment is to cause that 
gold which is in ordinary circulation in the pockets of the people 
to drift into those banks. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. To accumulate there. 

Mr. OWEN. To accumulate in the banks. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is, when it reaches the member or smaller 
banks they are required to send it in to the Federal reserve 
banks? 

Mr. OWEN. No; not at all. They do not have any require- 
ment about that. It only applies when the Federal reserve bank 
has the gold in its own possession, permitting the bank to de- 
posit its own gold and get Federal reserve notes in exchange for 
the gold deposited. f 

Mr. CURTIS. I now understand. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator from Oklahoma now explain 
the per cent which is required to be deposited in order that 
these Federal reserve notes may be issued? That is really the 
crux of the whole situation, and is really the important section 
of the entire bill. i 
Mr. OWEN. Under the existing law the Federal reserve 
banks are required to hold 140 per cent of security. against 
the notes which they are permitted to receive from the United 
States in the form of Federal reserve notes. Those notes are 
the notes of the United States; they are not the notes of the 
banks. Those Federal reserve notes, when they are issued to 
the Federal reserve banks, are secured by 140 per cent of 
securities, 40 per cent of which must be gold. : ` 

Mr. KELLOGG. What per cent must be gold, I will ask 
the Senator? 

Mr. OWEN. Forty per cent must be gold. In the case of an 
exigency the Federal Reserve Board may reduce that require- 
ment, under a penalty. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is the Senator from Oklahoma now 
speaking of the rediscounted collateral notes used at the Fed- 
eral reserve banks? 

Mr. OWEN. I am only speaking of the securities required 
by the United States to secure the Government in issuing the 
Federal reserve notes. The Federal reserve note is redeemable 
in gold at the Treasury of the United States and is redeemable 
in gold at the Federal reserye bank counter. Any man who 
wants gold can get it from the Federal reserve bank by deposit- 
ing a Federal reserve note; but the existing law requires 140 
per cent of security against the issuance to a Federal reserve 
bank of a Federal reserve note. Of that security there must 
be in the hands of the Federal reserve agent 100 per cent of 
short-time maturing commercial commodity bilis and 40 per 
cent of gold in the hands of the bank against such notes when 
in circulation. These short-time maturing commercial bills are 
commodity bills, drawn against such security as wheat and 
other nonperishable materials, which are available for the 
market. The security, therefore, consists of 100 per cent of 
these very sound commercial bills, indorsed by a member bank, 
or of gold or a mixture of such commercial bills and gold; and, 
in addition, there must be 40 per cent of gold in the hands of 
the Federal reserve bank when the notes are issued by the 
bank. 

The substance of the amendment is that the Federal reserve 
bank may take gold from its own counter, which comes into its 
hands in due course of business, deposit it with the Federal 
reserve agent, and get from him these Federal reserve notes, 
without requiring 40 per cent of gold in addition when the bank 
puts such notes in circulation. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Oklahoma will 
recall, I think, that the early regulations of the Federal Re- 
serve Board provided that this commercial paper should all 
be two-name paper. It would not make any difference if the 
Senator from Oklahoma were worth a hundred million dollars, 
and should tender his unindorsed note to his own bank, that 
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note could not be rediscounted at the Federal reserve bank, 
because, forsooth, it did not arise out of a commercial transac- 
tion and lacked the element of two-name commercial paper. 

I think that was a very great weakness, for much of the 
best paper, in fact, as the Senator from Oklahoma knows, a 
very large proportion of the best paper of any banking institu- 
tion is paper which stands on the direct individual responsi- 
bility of its maker. I think, however, the board in that regard 
have modified their views somewhat, and that they are now 
accepting certain classes of single-name paper. Does the Sen- 
ator know as to that? 

Mr. OWEN. I so understand. The matter has been liber- 
alized, as the directors of these banks and the Reserve Board 
itself have become more familiar with these transactions, and 
have learned how the matter can be done with perfect safety. 
So the regulation has been somewhat liberalized in practice. 

The next important amendment—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
that question will he inform us what is the amount of reserve 
notes now in circulation? 

Mr. OWEN. I have not in my possession at this moment 
the information, but I can get it very quickly. It is between 
four and five hundred millions. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Can the Senator give it to us approxi- 
mately? 

Mr. OWEN. I will put it in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks. I will immediately get the exact figures, and 
put them in the Recorp, and advise the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have understood that it is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $500,000,000. 

Mr. OWEN. It is quite large, but not quite so much. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And that, being based upon short-time 
notes, has added that much to our currency; or, in other words, 
has inflated our currency to that extent. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that that is covered 
by a sequestration of a large amount of gold coin. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understood the Senator to say that the 
ratio of gold coin to the Federal reserve notes was 40 to 100. 

Mr. OWEN. Ido not mean that. I mean dollar for dollar in 
the hands of the Federal reserve agent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator does not think, then, that it 
really means an inflation to the extent that the Federal reserve 
notes are put in circulation? 

Mr. OWEN. No; I do not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the greater portion is. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I can agree with the Senator that some 
part of the notes may be called an expansion of the currency. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I merely suggested that, as I think it has 
a considerable bearing upon what we now call the high cost of 
living, because there is so much more currency to pay for things 
we purchase. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. MeCunnzn!] that, if that were true, the 
increase in the amount of circulation has not been any more 
rapid than the volumn of business in the country. If there were 
no other circulation than Federal reserve notes, the volume of 
those notes would respond absolutely and be a complete index 
to the amount of business that was being conducted by the 
country. The fact that more Federal reserve notes have been 
issued than there has been gold coined means that the volume of 
business has increased and requires that additional amount of 
currency. 

Mr. OWEN. I think the Senator is correct in that obserya- 
tion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. So that the Senator will not think that I 
am bound by that statement, or in the conclusion derived from it, 
I want to say most frankly that the business of the country 
could be done with a very much less volume of circulating 
medium. It could still be done, but the prices would be different 
from what they are now with a much larger circulation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from North Dakota that I do not think that the amount that 
has been issued under the Federal reserve act is anywhere 
near $500,000,000 at the present time. It is a varying amount, 
and it declines from time to time by reason of the fact that 
the banks haye to pay interest, and when it is not needed 
that of necessity works automatically to bring about a decline, 
I think the amount is only $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 at the 
present time over and aboye the gold held in deposit to secure 
the same. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But, if the Senator will allow me, let me 
suggest that for a certain length of time—I do not remember 
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exactly the number of days—no interest is charged at all, a 

I remember. Therefore the fact that no interest is charged is 
an invitation to keep the currency continually inflated, because 
a note can be turned into currency any time it is so desired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that his idea about 
the Federal reserve notes is approximately correct, and that 
the total amount of Federai reserve notes outstanding is 
$458,874,000, against which the United States holds in the 
hands of the Federal reserve agents about $431,000,000 of gold. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was about to suggest that it is 
shown in the Daily Statement of the United States Treasury 
issued May 7, 1917. 

Nr. OWEN. Section 6, permitting deposits of gold coin and 
gold certificates with the Treasurer and Subtreasurer to the 
credit of the Federal Reserve Board, is intended to facilitate 
the handling of the balances which are due to the various 12 
Federal reserve banks. They each have a gold balance in the 
United States Treasury for the purpose of promptly redeeming 
in gold the Federal reserve notes issued through the Federal 
Reserve Board. Under the old system they had to actually 
take these gold certificates and transfer them from one box to 
another, to make the balances daily. That proved quite a 
troublesome task and quite a responsible task. Now it is pro- 
posed to put this gold fund into an account with the United 
States Treasury, and this account is kept as a matter of book- 
keeping, so that the balances are daily met out of the fund 
which is held by the Treasurer. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me, his suggestion of a few moments ago that these notes 
were very largely secured by the deposit of gold is borne out 
by the Daily Statement of the United States Treasury; and 
also in a footnote there, under the designation of “a,” the 
Senator will see, if he will turn to it, that against this total of 
outstanding Federal reserve notes of $458,874,000 there stands 
$27,343,000 in commercial paper and $433,089,000 in gold and 
lawful money, which is practically dollar for dollar in the 
broadest sense, and verifies the statement of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Section 6, in reality, is merely designed for con- 
venience in bookkeeping. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand the Senator will return to 
section 5 and further explain it later on. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I will; and will be glad to answer any 
question which the Se eater may desire to ask. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I dess to ask a question about the expan- 
sion on account of permitting the gold used as a reserye to be 
used also as security. 

Mr. OWEN. Section 7 simply relieves the national banks of 
the necessity of keeping on deposit United States bonds. We 
are now practically going out of the bonding system. 

There are $433,089,000 in gold and lawful money held by the 
Federal reserve agents as against the outstanding Federal re- 
serve notes of $458,874,000. 

Section 8 deals with reserves and in effect provides that the 
banks shall keep with the Federal reserve bank 6 per cent of 
their demand deposits and 3 per cent of their time deposits, 
and keep in their own vaults 4 per cent of cash balances so as 
to provide till money. The House bill puts it at 7 per cent, 
but does not make any provision about till money, that being 
within the convenience and discretion of the bank, according to 
its location, whether it is immediately adjacent to a Federal 
reserve bank, where it can get currency in any amount it wants, 
or whether it is somewhat remote. Many of the banks carry a 
very much larger amount than 4 per cent just for their own 
convenience. 

The differences between the House bill and the Senate bill 
are these: 

Section 1 of Senate bill 1796 is practically the same as section 
1 of House bill 3673, except that the House bill repeats the 
existing law. 

The House bill provides that the Federal Reserve Board may 
require bonds of assistants to the Federal reserve agent. The 
Senate bill provides that the Federal reserve agent may require 
such bonds of his assistants. 

The House bill provides that one of the directors of class O 
shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board as deputy 
chairman. There is no real difference, except a matter of 
words. The Senate bill provides that one of the directors of 
class © shall be appointed by the board as vice chairman and 
provides that the third class C director shall preside at meet- 
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ings in the absence of the chairman and vice chairman. This 
latter provision is not confined in the House bill. 

Section 2 of the House bill corresponds to section 3 of the 
Senate bill exactly, with the following exception: In the Sen- 
ate bill the proviso beginning with line 4, page 9, is that the 
nonmember bank maintain with the Fedéral reserve bank a 
balance sufficient to offset items in transit held for its account 
by the Federal reserve bank; the House bill provides that this 
balance shall be in an amount to be determined by the Federal 
Reserve Board under such rules and regulations as it may 
prescribe. 

It was introduced in the Senate in that form, but we changed 
it from the House provision on the suggestion of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. It was changed by the Sen- 
ate committee, and it now appears here as a change, using the 
language “a balance sufficient to offset items in transit held 
for its account by the Federal reserve bank.” 

Section 3 of the House bill corresponds with section 4 of the 
Senate bill and is identical, except that the proviso of the 
Senate bill beginning with line 11, on page 10, is as follows: 


That in no event shall a bank accept for an sar oro person, company, 
firm, or co; ee an amount equal at any e in apr: te to 
perie than 20 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capi stock and 
surplus, 


While the proviso in the House bill is as follows: 

That the aggregate acceptances grow! out of domestic transactions 
shall in no event aroraa OO pes 5 — 7 ay es capital and surplus. 77 

Section 4 of the House bill is identical with section 7 of the 
Senate bill. 

Section 5 of the House bill corresponds with section 8 of the 

Senate bill. 
The House bill requires a member bank in a reserve or cen- 
tral reserve city to maintain a balance with the reserve bank 
of not less than 7 per cent of its demand deposits, while the 
Senate bill provides for only 6 per cent. 

The House bill does not require a member bank to maintain 
any till money. 

The Senate bill requires member banks to maintain at least 
4 pér cent of its demand deposits as till money. 

The Senate bill excepts the Philippine Islands from among 
the insular possessions which may have member banks. The 
House bill makes no such exception. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, when the Senator 
says “till money” does he mean the money that is actually in 
the possession of the bank? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, just money that is used for local exchange, 
for making change, and so forth. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I tho the Senator meant to 
distinguish between the money that might be in a State bank 
depository in the same city and the money in the actual posses- 
sion of the bank. 

Mr. OWEN. No; just money that they keep in their own 
tills for the purpose of settling with their local customers. 

The Senate bill follows the old law in calling these balances 
“reserves.” The House bill calls them “balances.” Otherwise 
section 5 of the House bill and section 8 of the Senate bill are 
identical. 

Section 6 of the House bill corresponds with section 9 of the 
Senate bill. They are identical, with the following exceptions: 

The Senate bill includes attorneys among those connected 
with the bank who may receive interest on deposits and other 
accommodations. The House bill provides that these officers 
or directors may receive such accommodations upon the affirm- 
ative vote of a majority of the board of directors. The Senate 
bill requires the assent of at least three-fourths of the board of 
directors. Otherwise the provisions are the same. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The State law requires two-thirds 
in most of the States. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. We may compromise on that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think that would be a wiser num- 
ber, for the simple reason that it will then harmonize with 
most of the State laws, most of which require a f 5 
vote when they loan to officers and directors. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes: I know that a number of them do. 

Section 7 of the House bill amends section 3 of the Federal 
reserve act so as to authorize the Reserve Board to permit or 
require a Federal reserve bank to establish branches. There is 
no provision in the Senate bill relating to this subject or amend- 
ing section 3 in any particular. 

Section 8 of the House bill proposes to amend subsection (e) 
of section 14 of the reserve act so as to permit the Federal 
Reserve Board to compel a Federal reserve bank to open and 
maintain banking accounts with foreign countries. There is no 
such provision in the Senate bill. I think it is advisable that at 


least one of these great reserve banks should establish foreign 


accounts, and that other Federal reserve banks might transact 
their foreign business through that particular bank. I see 
many advantages in that, and that is a matter, of course, which 
will come up in conference. 

Section 9 of the House bill, with reference to the admission of 
State banks to membership in the Federal Reserve System, is 
identical in every particular with section 2 of the Senate bill. 

The House bill contains no provision similar to section 5 of 
the Senate bill, relating to the deposit of gold and gold certifi- 
cates as security for the issuance of Federal reserve notes. 

I ask permission to put in the Recorp as part of my remarks 
the report which was made upon Senate bill 1796 in order that 
the matter may be fully in the Recorp for those who wish to 
examine it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL RESERVE Act. 


Owen, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, submitted 
tus. following report: 

The Committee on Ba and Currency, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1796) to amend the eral reserve act, having considered the 
same, report it back without amendment.and recommend its passage 

The amendments to the Federal reserve act contained in this bill are 
those which were recommended by the Federal Reserve Board and are 
substantially the same as were reported during the last Congress in 
Senate Report No. 1059, — * 4, 1917, the bill hav failed to be 
acted upon during that Congress because of the pressure of other public 
business during the closi S s of the session. 

For the convenience of t nate, each section of the Federal reserve 
act proposed to be pinay is printed immediately following, so as 
to ow the. e iaw in roman the parts stricken out in 
brackets, and the — oposed — in in italic, with an explanatory note 
following each of these proposed changes. 


SECTION —. ASSISTANTS TO RESERVE AGENTS. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act, be amended by striking out 
the sentence reading as follows: One of the directors ae class C, who 
shall be a n of tested banking experience, shall be appointed by 
the Fevers Reserve Board as deputy chairman and de be Federal 
reserve agent, to exercise the powers of the chairman of rd and 
Federal reserve agent in case of absence or disability of his principal,” 
and ay adding in place thereof the following 

ng ject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 

ent shall of teat one or more 3 Such assistants, 


Without objection, it will be so 


eae @ shall: be persons of tested banking ence, shall assist the Fed- 
eral reserve agent in the performance of is duties and shall also have 
ower to act in his name and stead during 2 absence or disability. The 
ederul reserve t may ire such bonds of his assistants bes 


agen requ 
may deem necessary for his own protection, Assistantes to the F. 


reserve agent shall receive an annual compensation to be and 
in the same manner aa that of the Federal reserve agent. One of the 
be appointed the Federal 


directors RL co class O shell oar 

as vice chairman to exercise the powers of the chairman ae the board 
n case of the absence or disability of the Federal reserve ag in case 
of the a — 5 of the chairman and vice chairman, the ird class G 
director shall preside at mectings of the board. 

This —— provides for an amendment of “section 4 of the Federal 
reserve act so as to authorize the Federal reserve nt to appoint one 
or more assistants, who shall be persons of tested banking experience, 
and to Je Fed him to require bon 


This section, as 5 requires that the assistant shall perform 
the ordin: duties of the reserve agent, except that one of the directors 
of class C act as vice chairman and the third class C director shall 


SECTION 2. ADMISSION OF STATE BANKS. 
That section 9 of the Federal reserve act be amended to read 


rated by Beate law of a State, or 
ws of an = And, of the United States, 
erat make 


Sec. 2. 
as follows: 


and thereafter] to 2 Federa 1 Reserve Board 
de to the stock of the Federal reserve bank organized ‘[ 
— within 33 reserve) dh 98 e = — — the 


[applicant] applying bank is located. Such appli be for the 
same amount of stock Sati ae ap mk. et bank — be kat — to sub- 
scribe to as a national The ees committee or the] 
Federal Reserve Board, 3 with [under] such rules and — 
lations and subject to —— Nr as it may 88 sub 

the provisions of this 5 may permit the appl [yin bank to Sieg 
a stockholder [in the] of such Federal reserv: tot the district in 


which the applying bank is located]. 

“In acting upon such a; lications the Federal Reserve Board shall ` 
consider the financial condition of the appiyi bank, the general char- 
acter of its management, and whe or not 7 — 8 powers eser- 

are — with ane te pl gpa of this 

“Whenever the [orga on committee or ine] Federal Reserv: 
Board shall permit the applying bank to become a stockholder in the 
Federal reserve bank of the district], stock shall be issued and paid 
for under the rules and regulations of this act provided for national 
banks which become stockholders in Federal reserve banks} its stock 
subscription shall be payable on call of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
stock issued to it shall be held subject to the provisions of this act. 

{“ The organization committee or the Federal Reserve Board shall 
establish by-laws for general government of its conduct in acting upon 
applications ae by the State banks and banking associations and 
trust companies for stock ownership in Federal reserve banks. Such 
by-laws shall require applying banks not nized under Federal law 
to comply with the reserve and capital requirements and to submit to 
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sed on the national banks r tion 
of liability which may be incurred by any. on, firm, or corporation 
to such banks, the prohibition a t ma E Duxchsse of or loans on 
stock of such banks, and the withdrawal or impairment of capital, or 
the 3 of unearned dividends, and to such rules and regulations 
as the Federal Reserve Board may, in pursuance thereof, prescribe.] 

“All banks admitted to membership under authority of this sec- 
tion shall be required to comply with the reserve and capital require- 
ments of this act and to conform to those provisions of law imposed on 
national banks which pron such banks from lending on or purchasing 
their own stock, which relate to the withdrawal or impairment of their 
capital stock, and which relate to the payment of unearned di x 
Such banks and the officers, agents, and employees thereof shall also 
be subject to the provisions of and to the nalties prescribed b; 
[sections] section [5198, 5200, 5201, 5208, and] 5209 of the Rev 
Statutes [. The member banks shall also], and shall be required to make 
reports of [the conditions] condition and of the [payments] peyman 
of dividends to the [comptroller, as provided in sections 5211 and 5212 
of the Revised Statutes, and shall be subject to the penalties prescribed 
by section 5213 for the failure to make such report] Federal reserve 
bank of which they become a member. Not less than three of such 
reports shall be made annually on call of the Federal reserve ‘bank on 
dates to be filmed by the Federal Reserve Board. Failure to make such 
reports within 10 days after the date they are called for shall subject 
the offending bank to a penalty of $100 a day for each day that it fails 
to transmit such report; sich poney to be collected by the Federal 
reserve bank by suit, or oth ê. 

“As a condition of membership such banks shall likewise be subject 
to examinations made by direction of the Federal Reserve Board or of 
the Federal reserve bank by examiners selected or approved by the F 
eral Reserve Board. : 

* Whenever the directors of the Federal reserve bank shall approve 
the examinations made by the State authorities, such examinations and 
the reports thereof may be accepted in lieu of examinations 5 
examiners selected or approved by the Federal Reserve Board: Pro 
however, That when it deems it necessary the board may order special 
examinations by examiners of its own selection and shall in ail cases 
penos the form of the 7 expenses of all examinations, other 
than those made by the State authorities, shall be assessed against and 
paid by the banks examined in the same manner and at the same rate 
that national banks are assessed for such expenses. 

“Tf at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that a 
member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this section or 
the regulations of the Federal erve B made pursuant thereto, it 
shall be within the power of the (said) board after hearing to require 
such bank to surrender its stock in the Federal reserve bank [ ; upon such 
surrender the Federal reserve bank shall pay the cash paid subscriptions 
to the said stock with interest at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per 
month, computed from the last dividend if earned, not to exceed the 
book value thereof, less any liability to said Federal reserve bank, except 
the ged Fg liability not previously called, which shall be canceled 
and the d Federal reserve k shall, upon notice from the Federal 
Reserve Board, be required to suspend said k from further privileges 
of membership, and shall, within 30 days of such notice, cancel and 
retire its stock and make payment therefor in the manner herein pro- 
La dead of membership. e 

p upon due proof of com- 


voluntary withdrawals during that 
be dealt with in the order in which 
they he board. Whenever a member bank shall surrender 
17 stock holdings in a Federal reserve bank, or shall be ordered to do 80 


and privileges as a member bank shall thereupon cease and determine, 
ue provision has been made for any indebtedness due or to 
de entitled to a refund 
of its cash-paid subscription, with interest at the rate of one-half of 1 
per cent per month from date of last dividend, if earned, the amount 
refunded in no event to exceed the book value of the stock at that time, 
and shall likewise be entitled to repayment of deposits and of any other 
balance due from the Federal reserve bank. 

“No applying bank shall be admitted to membership in a Federal 
reserve bank unless it possesses a paid-up unimpaired capital sufficient 
to entitle it to become a national banking association in the place 
where it is situated under the provisions of the national bank act. 

“ Banks becoming members of the Federal Reserve System tinder au- 
thority of this section shall be subject to the provisions of this section 
and to those of this act which relate spec y to member „ but 
shall not be subject to examination under the provisions of the first 
two parare hs of section 5240 of the Revised Statutes as am 
section 2. oF this act. Subject to the provisions of this act and to the 
regulations of the board made pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a 


year. 


member of the Federal Reserve System shall retain its full charter and 
rights as a State bank or trust N and may continue 
e State in which it was 


statuto: 


to ewercise all co 


“national banks In such States enjoy equal 8 
r our 


this section, and will not be permitted to become liable in excess of 
this amount while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange are under 
discount with the Federal reserve k. 

It shall be unlawful for any officer, bank 
admitted to membership under authority of this sec to certify any 
check drawn upon such bank unless the person or company drawing the 
check has on deposit therewith at the time such check certified an 
amount of money equal to the amount specified in such check. Any 
check so certified by 49 authorized officers shall be a good and valid 
obligation bn bree such bank, but the act of any such officer, clerk, or 

t in violation of this section may subject such bank to a forfeiture 
of its membership the Federal Reserve System upon hearing by the 
ederal Reserve Board.“ 

This section makes more convenient and desirable to the State banks 
and trust companies membership in the Federal Reserve System and, 
throws reascnable safeguards around the admission of State banks, re- 
quiring them to rage with the ordinary safeguards of the national 

8, but enables the State banks or trust companies which become 
members to withdraw without loss in case they find the membership 
undesirable. These withdrawals, however, are not to be permitted in 
such a way as to cause any sudden disturbance of the reserve bank to 
which the withdrawing State banks or trust companies are attached. 

It protects by special rule the State banks and trust companies be- 
coming mem! from excessive examinations in addition to the State 
bank examinations, confining the examinations to those made by the 
Federal reserve bank, of which it is required there shall be three 
annually. It is believed that under this section 2 there will be many 
State banks admitted. i 

In this connection there is submitted a letter from the governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, who transmits copy of a letter from Mr. 
J. W. Butler, president of the Texas Bankers’ Association. Mr. But- 
ler’s letter ks for itself and explains the wisdom of the proposed 
amendments in leaving undisturbed the loan limits allowed State banks 
under their local laws while protecting the Federal reserve banks by 
limiting the rediscount 3 to notes forming lines of credit not 
exceeding 10 per cent of the member bank’s capital and surplus. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
OFFICE OF THR GOVERNOR, 
Washington, April 14, 1917. 


clerk, or agent of any 


Hon. ROBERT L. OWEN, 
Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, b. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: I hand you herewith, for your information, copy 
of letter received from Mr. J. W. Butler, president of the Texas Bank- 
ers’ Association. This letter is significant, as Mr. Butler a year ago 
was reported as being most pronounced in his opposition toward e 
Federal Reserve System. It also tends to emphasize, in my judgment, 
the importance of lines 12-13 et ., on page 7 of Senate bill No. 8, 
which will leave undisturbed the loan limits allowed State banks 
under their local laws, while protecting the Federal reserve banks by 
limiting the rediscount privilege to notes forming lines of credit not 
exceeding 10 per cent of the member bank’s capital and surplus. 

You will notice from the inclosed statement that the bank of which 
Mr. Butler is yane is essentially a country bank, with a capital 
of $20.000 and surplus of $10,000, and the statement that he makes 
regarding exchange charges in the concluding paragraph of his letter 
8 a change of sentiment on the part of the country banks them- 

ves. 

Very truly, yours, W. P. G. Harpine, Governor, 


TEXAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Clifton, Tez., April 10, 1917. 
FEDERAL Reserve Boarn, Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: In these late wonder days of mighty transition and 
world movement it occurs to me as tremendously important that the 
State banks in this Nation add their support to the Federal Reserve 


tem. 

1 would like to forward such a movement. In Texas we have more 
than 800 State banks. Not less than 500 of these banks have sufficient 
capital to make them eligible. 

wonder if it is possible to obtain some slight modifications so as to 
make a reasonable inducement to these banks. I am sure they have the 
proper patriotism and would wish very little change. 

It occurs to me that if the loan limit allowed to State bank members 
was made flexible, allowing the State banks to make loans as large as 

ermitted by the respective States under their laws, a great many State 
Panke would waive all other objections. 

If this is impracticable, then I wish a compromise could be effected 
permitting State banks to lcan as much as — cent of capital and 
surplus to one concern or individual. Texas State banks now enjoy 
25 per cent limit in this respect. It would be only fair that the 


It has been suggested to the writer that we en 
our little State bank for membersbip and tbat it would 
State banks in Texas to consider the step. 

Whether this influence be much or little, we would incline to make 
application if the limitation on loans could be modified. 

n the West, Middle West, and South, all comparatively a new and 
ck pe oa country, the deposits in the banks as compared to the 
capital does not rank so well as in the older thickly populated and 

bly developed sections. It is unprofitable to operate so much capital. 

— the little State bank we have was formerly a national bank, 
and to accommodate the requirements of the live-stock and agricul- 
tural clientele it- was necessary that our capital stock be higher than 
it could be operated profitably. For that reason we were compelled to 
change to the State system, reducing our capital to one-third that used 
as a national bank. Our loaning power to one concern remains the 
same. We are earning nice dividends, 

Because of this dearth of deposits natural to any new, 


Fhe apne ae of 
uence other 


rowing 


country the State system is best suited to the small community. In 
localities of this kind the deposits are small, and the requirements in 
oans large. 


I belieye the small country banks would waive the privilege of ex- 
change now enjoyed. In this connection I bave observed that a very 
notizeable trend downward in exchange charges is 7 toe 5 I would 
appreciate an expression. I wish to forward the unification of the 
banking interests of our Nation. 

ours, very truly, J. W. BUTLER, President. 

P. S.—I would not favor a reduction of the present rule of minimum 

capital; $25,000 is low enough. 
tion 5198 of Revised Statutes deals with usurious interest, 


1982 


Section 5200 deals with limit of liabilities which may be incurred 
iio | 


rson. 
3201 relates to associations loaning on or purchasing their 
own 
T 


stock. 
Section 5208 relates to lty for falsely. checks. 
he committee hopes that hs a matter of pa —— all qualified 
State banks will, in this great national crisis, enter the Federal Re- 
serve System and thus give to the United States the most magnificent 


banking system in the world. 


SECTION 3. EXTENDING CLEARING AND COLLECTION FACILITIES TO XON- 
MEMBER BANKS, 


Sec. 3. That the first paragraph of secfion 13 be amended so gs to 
read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its member 
banks and from the United States deposits of current funds in lawfw 
money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, or checks and drafts, 
8 upon ntation, and also, for collection, maturing notes and 
ls; or, solely for purposes of exchange or of collection, may receive 
from other Federal reserve banks deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, or checks upon other Federal reserve 
banks and checks and drafts, payable upon presentation within its 
district, and maturing notes a bills payable within its district; or, 
solely for the purposes of exchange or of collection, may receive from 
any nonmember bank or trust company deposits of current fu in 
fan ful mon national-bank notes, Pederal reserve notes, checks, and 
drafts, payable upon presentation, or maturing notes and bills: Pro- 
vided, Such nonmember bank or trust company maintains with the Fed- 
eral reserve bank of its district a balence sufficient to offset the items 
in transit held for its account by the Federal reserve bank.” 

The effect of section 3, which amends section 13 of the Federal 
reserve act, is to permit nonmember banks to maintain an account 
with the Federal reserve bank against which it may clear its items, 
and in this way give the nonmember banks the clearing facilities of 
the Federal reserve banks. 


SECTION 4. FOREIGN ACCEPTANCES. 


Sec. 4. That the fifth paragraph of section 13 be, and is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it having not more six months’ sight to run, exclusive of 
days of grace, which grow out of transactions involving the importa- 
tion or exportation of goods; or which grow out of transactions involy- 
ing the domestic shipment of goods, provided shipping documents con- 
veying or securing title are attached at the time of acceptance; or 
which are secured at the time of acceptance by a warehouse receipt or 
other such document conveying or sccuring title covering readily mar- 
ketable staples. No member bank shall accept, whether in a foreign 
or domestic transaction, for any one person, company, firm, or corpora- 
tion to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more than 
10 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and surplus, 
unless the bank is secured eitber by attached documents or by some 
other actual security growing out of the same transaction as the 
acceptance; and no bank shall accept such bilis to an amount equal at 
any. time in the aggregate to more than one-half of its paid-up and 
unimpaired capita) stock and surplus: Provided, however, That the 
Federal Reserve Board, under such gonere regulations as it may pre- 
scribe, which shall apply to oll banks alike, regardless of the amount 
of capital stock and surplus, may authorize any member bank to accept 
such bills to an amount not exceeding at any time in the aggregate 
100 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and surplus: 
Provided further, at in no event shall a bank accept for any one 
person, company, firm, or corporation to an amount equal at any time 
in the aggregate to more than 20 per cont of its paid-up and unimpaired 
capital stock and surplus.” 

his amendment of section 13 of the Federal reserve act enlarges 
the amount to which member may accept foreign or domestic 
bills, not to exceed its capital and surplus. 

Under existing law these acceptances are only 8 up to 50 
rer cent of the capital, but it is believed that with the safeguard of 
pro} per regulations this business is entirely safe up to the extent of the 
capital. ‘ 


SECTION 5. GOLD AND GOLD CERTIFICATES AS COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR 
THE ISSUANCE OF FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES. 


Sec. 5. That section 16, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, be further 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the local Federal 
reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve notes hereinbe- 
fore provided for as it may require. Such application shalt be accom- 

ied with a tender to the local Federal reserve agent of collateral 
amount equal to the sum of the Federal ag pote, tbus applied 

e colla 


or gold ificates ; 
whether gold, gold certificates, or eligible paper, be leas than the amount 
of Federal reserve notes a 2 fer. The Federal reserve agent shall 
each day notify the Federal Reserve Board of all issues and withdrawals 
of Federal reserve notes to and by the Federal reserve bank to which 
he is accredited. The said Federal Reserve Board may at any time 
call upon a Federal reserve bank for additional security to protect the 
Federal reserve notes issued to it. 


‘Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in ld or 
lawful money of not less than 35 cent against its deposits and 
reserves in gold of not less than per cent against its Federal re- 


serve notes actual circulation: Provided, however, That when the 
Federal reserve agent holds 8 er gold certificates as collateral for 
Federal reserve notcs issued to the bank such gold or poa certificates 
shall be counted as part of the gold reserve which such 

ro maintain against its Federal 


ank is required 
reserve notes 8 actual circulation 


Reserve B 
serve notes issued through one Federal reserve bank shall be received 
by another Federal reserve bank they shall be promptly returned for 
credit or redemption to the Federal reserve ban 

were originall 
they shall be forwarded direct to the 


etn op which the 
ed or, upon direction of such Federal reserve bank, 
Treasurer of the United States to 


wer» original, 

issued, and thereupon such Federal reserve bank I, upon deman 

of the Se 23 reimburse such redemption W ya 5 
eem 


the r 
reimbursed to the extent deemed necessary by 


which ay were originally issued, or they may 
bank for the credit of the United States. Federal reserve notes unfit 
for circulation shai] be returned by the Federal reserve agents to the 
Companies of the Currency ror cancellation and destruction. 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall require each Federal reserve bank 
to maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United Stater a sum in 
fold sufficient in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury for 

he redemption of the Federal reserve notes issued to such bank, but 
in no event less than 5 per cent of the total amount of notes issued 
less the amount of gold or gold Pare yaw held by the Pederal reserve 
agent as collateral security; but such deposit of pola shall be counted 
and included as part of the 40 per cent reserve hereinbefore required. 
The shall have the right, acting through the Federal reserve 
apent, to grant, in whole or in part, or to reject entirely the applica- 
tion of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes; but to 
the extent that such application may be granted the Federal Reserve 
Board shall, through its local Federal reserve agent, — Federal 
reserve notes to the banks so applying, and such bank shall be charged 
with the amount of [such] notes issued to it and shall pay euch rate of 
interest [on said amount) as may be established by the Federal Reserve 
Board [and the amount of such] on only that amount of such notes 
which equals the total amount of its outstanding Federal reserve notes 
lesa the amount of gold or gold certificates held by the Federal reserve 
agent as collateral security. Federal reserve notes [so] issued to an 
such bank shall — te delivery, together with such notes of suc 
Federal reserve bank as may be issued under section 18 of this act 
upon security of United States 2 per cent Government bonds, me 
a first and paramount lien on all the assets of such bank. 

“Ary Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its Hability for 
outstanding Federal reserve notes by depositing with the Federal re- 
serve agent its Federal reserve not gold, gold certificates, or lawful 
money of the United States. Federal reserve notes so deposited shall 
not be reissued except upon compliance with the conditions of an 
original issue. 

“The Federal reserve agent shall hoid such gold, gold certificates, 
or lawful money available exclusively for exchange for the outstanding 

‘ederal reserve notes when offered by the reserve bank of which 
is a director. Upon the request of the Secretary of the Treasury the 
Federal Reserve Board shall require the Federal reserve agent to 
transmit [so much of said fold to the [Treasury] Treasurer of the 
United States so much of the gold held by hn ds collateral security 
for Federal reserve notes as may be required for the exclusive purpose 
of the redemption of such [notes] Federal reserve notes, but such 
gold when deposited with the Treasurer shall be count and con- 
sidered as if collateral security on deposit with the Federal reserve 


agent, 

“Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw col- 

lateral deposited with the local Federal reserve a t for the protec- 
tion of its Federal reserve notes [deposited with 4 issued to it and 
shall at the same time substitute therefor other [like] collateral of 
equal amount with the approval of the Federal reserve agent under 
regujations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board. Any 
Federal reserve bank may retire any of its F. reserve notes by 
depositing them with the Federal reserve agent or with the Treasurer 
of the United States, and such Federal reserve bank shall thercupon 
be entitled to receive back the collateral deposited with the Federal 
reserve agent for the security of such notes. Federal reserve banka 
shall not be required to maintain the reserve or the redemption fund 
8 provided for against Federal reserve notes which have been 
retired. Federal reserve notes so deposited shall not be reissued es- 
cept upon compliance with the conditions of an original issue.” 
All Federal reserve notes and all gold, gold certificates, and lawful 
money issued to or deposited with any Federal reserve agent under the 
provisions of the Federal reserve act shall hereafter be held for such 
agent, under such rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve Board 
may be. in the joint custody of himself and the Federal reserve 
bank to which he is accredited. uch agent and such Federal reserve 
bank shall be tly liable for the safe keeping of such Federal res 
serve notes, gold, gold certificates, and lawful money. Nothing herein 
contained, however, shall be con to prohibit @ Federal reserve 
agent from depositin Id or gold certificates with the Federal Re- 
serve Board to be held such board subject to his order or with the 
Treasurer of the United States for the purposes authorized by law, 

This ve important provision is intended to permit the Federal 
reserve banks to exc e Federal reserve notes in lieu of gold and 
in this way drift into the banks the idle gold which citizens now 
carry in their pockets with indifference and without national use. 

It is estimated that under this item probably two or three hundred 
millions of gold will be acquired by t Federal reserve banks and 
the reserve bank system will be strengthened to this extent. 

While this gold occupies the position of trust gold in the same man- 
ner that the gold held for the payment of gold certificates does, the 
effect of the proposed amendment is to permit the Federal reserve 
banks, if the occasion should ever rise, to issue to the limited extent 
that it has received gold in lieu of Federal reserve notes—to that ex- 
tent and to that extent only—Federal reserve notes against 100 per 
cent of qualified commercial bills of short maturities underwritten by 
member banks as required by statute. 

At present the reserve bank must have against its loan of Federal 
reserve notes 100 cent of qualified commercial bills indorsed b 
member banks, plus 40 per cent gold, but, uncer the Tuome amend- 
ment, if a bank should have a million dollars of gold deposited against 
a million dollars of outstanding Federal reserve notes, such bank 
would be permitted to Issue a million dollars of reserve notes against 
a million dollars of qualified commercia! bills of short maturities in- 
dorsed by member banks. ~ 
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This is in effect the German system, which permits the Im 
Bank of Germany to issue legal tender notes st co 
of a qualified class at par subject to an interest charge to the Gov- 


ernment. 

It has been ur that giving this additional power to the banks 
would mean inflation. It does not mean inflation, because the reserve 
op is adequately 1 against inflation by the control of the 

ederal Reserve Board, by the t to charge interest on the reserve 
notes, by the entire power being the hands of the National Govern- 
ment to prevent anything of the kind. 

It does give a larger power of credits for our commerce if our na- 
tional interest should require it, and this power could only bé exer- 
clsed with the 8 of the National Government. 

It gives additional power to the National Government, and such 
issues of Federal reserve notes to a Federal reserve is safe- 
8 up to 100 per cent of such notes by the following line of 

a 82 


Ferst. The short-time credit of the individual borrower en in 
commercial business against an actual commercial transaction, the 
borrower's credit being regarded as perfectly good by a local member 
bank to the point that the bank is willing to indorse his paper and to 
advance him money on it oa the bank's own account. 

Second, This issue is secured by the indorsement of a member bank 
on a short-time maturing commercial bill. 

Third. It is secured by the reserve of such member bank in the 
Federal reserve bank, 

Fourth. It is secured by the stock held in the Federal reserve bank 
by the member bank indorsing the paper. 

Fifth, It is secured also by the double liability of the stockholders 
of the member bank which bas indorsed the paper used as a basis of 


ssue, 

Sixth. It, is further secured by all of the assets of the Federal 
reserve and the double liability of stockholders of every one of 
trent TNE iti a in, f th le of 

venth. ly. it is secured by the tax power o e people 
the United States. z g.p 

There is no danger whatever in such credits. To call it inflation 
ri argument, it is abuse, and is a slur entirely unjustified by the 
‘acts, 

In Europe the most strenuous efforts are made by the various 
Governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, and 
Russia to concentrate in the Government banks phan ounce of gold 
available, as gold is the final basis of credit throughout the world. 
The United States has made no adequate effort to do this, and there 
are several hundred millions which could be concentrated in these 


ognize the fact that when a reserve note is covered by golg up to 100 
per cent no further security is needed for the reserve note outstanding. 
SECTION 6. PERMITTING DEPOSITS OF GOLD COIN AND GOLD CERTIFICATES 

WITH THE TREASURER AND SUBTREASURER TO THE CREDIT OF THE FED- 

PRAL RESERVE BOARD. 

Src. 6. That section 16 be further amended by adding at the end of 
the section the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to receive deposits of gold. coin or 75 gol 
the Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of he United States when 
tendered by any Federal reserve bank or Federal reserve agent for 


credit to its or his account with the Federal Reserve Board. he 
Secretary shall prescribe by regulation the form of — to be issued. 
by the Treasurer or Assistant Treasurer to the Federal reserve bank 


or Federal reserve agent making the deposit, and a duplicate of such 
receipt shall be delivered to the Federal Reserve Board by the Treas- 
urer at Washington upon proper advices from any Assistant Treasurer 
that such depusit has been made. Deposits so made shall be held sub- 
fect to the orders of the Federal Reserve Board and shall be payable 
in gold coin or gold certificates on the order of the Federal erve 
Board to any Federal reserve bank or Federal reserve agent at the 
Treasury or at the subtreasury of the United States nearest the place 
of business of such Federal reserve bank or such Federal reserve agent: 

rovided, however, That any expense incurred in shipping gold or 


Jrom the Treasury or subtreasuries in order to make such payments, or 
as a result of making such payments, shall be paid by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and assessed against the Federal reserve banks. The order 


used by the Federal Reserve Board in making such payments shall be 
signed by the governor, ur vice governor, or such other officers or mem- 
bers as the board may by regulation prescribe. The form of such order 
shall be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“ The N fg 88 necessarily incurred in carrying out these EONA; 
including the cost of the certificates or 5 issued for deposits re- 
ceived, and all expenses incident to the handling of such deposits shall 
be paid the Federal Reserve Board and included in its assessments 
against the several Pederal reserve banks. 

“Gold deposits standing to the credit of any Federal reserve bank 
with the Federal Reserve Board shall, at the option of said bank, be 
counted as part of the lawful reserve which it is required to maintain 
against outstanding Federal reserve notes, or as a part of the reserve 
it is required to maintain against deposits. 

“Nothing in this section shall be construed as amending section sia 
of the act of March fourteenth, nineteen hundred, as amended by the 
acts of March fourth, nineteen hundred and seven, March second, nine- 
teen hundred and eleven. and June twelfth, nineteen hundred and sis- 
teen, nor shall the provisions of this section be construed to apply to 
the deposits made or to the receipts or certificates issued under those 
acts, 

This amendment to section 16 is for convenience in handling the 
daily exchanges between the 12 reserve banks which now must be 
done by 18 transferring gold certificates from one bank to 
another. It is proposed to put these certificates in a common vault 
and arrange the distribution by bookkeeping instead of by transfer. 
SECTION 7. RELIEVING NATIONAL BANKS OF THR NECESSITY OF ,KEEPING ON 

DEPOSIT UNITED STATES BONDS WITH THR TREASURER. 


Sec. 7. That section 17 be, and is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows: i 


certificates with 


thorized business it shall transfer and deliver 
to the Treasurer of the United States a stated amount of United States 
registered bonds, and so much of those provisions or of any other pro- 


to commence banki 


visions of existing statutes as require any national banking association 
now or enter organized to maintain a minimum deposit of such 
bonds with the Treasurer is hereby repealed.” 

This ractice no longer re- 


p amendment merely obviates a 
quired under the Federal reserve act of compelling national banks to 
keep a minimum deposit of United States bonds with the Treasurer of 
the United States. 

Nationa] banks are no longer required to keep outstanding a mini- 
mum amount of circulating notes and a newly organized bank is not 
obliged to chase or carry any bonds of the United States; but there 
r of national banks, organized before the passage of the 

eral reserve act, which have retired their national bank circulation 
in full, yet they are, under a construction of the old law, required to 
keep on de t with the Treasurer of the United States a certain 
minimum of United States bonds. The committee believes that these 
banks should be relieved of further obligation In this matter, 


SECTION 8. RESERVES. 
Sec. 8. That section 19 be amended and ‘reenacted so as to read as 


follows: 

“Src 19. Demand deposits within the meaning of this act shall 
comprise all deposits payable within 30 days, and time deposits shall 
com all deposits payable after 30 8, [and] all savings accounts 
and certificates of deposit which are sub. to not less than 30 days’ 
notice before payment, end all postal savings deposits, 

1“ When the Secretary of the Treasury shall have officially an- 
nounced, in such manner as he may elect, the establishment of a Fed- 
eral reserve bank in any distri every subscribing member] JHvery 
bank, banking association, or trust company which is or which becomes 
a member of any Federal reserve bank shall establish and maintain 
with its F l reserve bank reserves as follows: 

“(a) If [a bank] not in a reserve or central reserve city, as now 
or hereafter defined, it shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve 


mont an additional one-twelfth, until five-twelfths have been so 
de „ which shall be the amount permanently required. 
“For a period of 36 months after said date the balance of the 


reserve may be held in its own vaults, or in the ral reserve 
bank, or in national banks in reserve or central reserve cities as now 
defined by law. 

[After said 36 months’ iod, said reserves, other fhan those 

hereinbefore required to be held in the vaults of the member bank and 
in the Federal reserve bank, shall be held in the vaults of the mem- 
the Federal reserve bank, or in both, at the option of 
Federal member bank. 
“(b) If [a peak? in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, iè 
shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district 
actual net reserves equal to not less than [fifteen] ten per cent of the 
aggregate amount of its demand deposits and [five] three per cent of 
its time deposits [, as follows :]. 

{“In its vaults for a period of 36 months after said date six- 
fifteenths thereof, and permanently thereafter five-fifteenths. 

1 In the Federal reserve bank of its district for a period of 12 
months after the date aforesaid at least three-fifteenths, and for each 


succeeding six months an additional one-fifteenth, until six-fifteenths 
have been so d ted, which shall be the amount permancntly required. 
[" For a per of 36 months after said date the baldhce of the 


reserves may be held in its own vaults, or in the Federal reserve bank, 
or in national banks in reserve or central reserve cities as now 
defined by law. 

(“After said 36 months’ period all of said reserves, except 
hereinbefore required to be held rmanently in the vaults of the 
member bank and in the Federal rye bank, shall be held in its 
vaults or in the Federal reserve bank, or in both, at the option of the 
member bank.] 

e) J! La ype! in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter 
defined, it shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank o 
its district an actual net reserve equal to not less than [eighteen 
thirteen per cent of the a te amount of its demand deposits and 
[five] three per cent of its time deposits 8 as follows :]. 

g In its vaults six-eighteenths thereof. 


those 


“In the Federal reserve bank seven-cighteenth 
“The balance of said reserves shall be held 
in the Federal reserve bank, at its option.] 
“Bvery member bank shall maintain in its own vaults an amount o 
ecie or currency equal to at least four per cent of its deman 
deposits less the amount of those reserves with the Federal reserve 
bank which are in excess of the minimum reserves required by this 


section. 

Any Federal reserve bank may receive from the member banks as 
reserves not ex one-half of each installment eligible paper, as 
described In section 13. properly indorsed and acceptable to the said 


reserve bank. 

[“If a State bank or trust company is required or permitted by the 
law of its State to keep its reserves either in its own vaults, or with 
another State bank or trust company, or with a national bank, such 
reserve deposits so kept in such State ban company, or 
national bank shall be construed within the meaning of this section 
as if they were reserve deposits in a national bank in a reserve or 
central reserve city for a period of three years after the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall have officially announced the establishment of a 
Federal reserve bank in the district in which such State bank or trust 
com y is situate. Except as thus provided, no] No member bank 

keep on deposit with any nonmember bank a sum in excess of 
10 cent of its own paid-up capital and surplus. No member bank 
shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember bank in applying 
for or receiv! discounts from a Federal reserve bank under the 
rovisions of this act, except by permission of the Federal Reserve 


rd. 

“The [reserve] required balance carried by a member bank with a 
Federal reserve bank may, under the regulations and sub, to such 
penalties as maye preseribed by the Federal Reserve be checked 
against and withdrawn by such member bank for the purpose of meet- 


8. 
in its own vaults or 
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ing existing liabilities: Provided, however, That no bank shall at any 
time make new loans or shall pay any dividends unless and until the 
total reserve required by law is fully restored. 

“In estimating the reserves and the cash in vault required by this 
act, the net balance of amounts due to and from other banks shall be 
taken as the basis for 3 the bank deposits against which 
reserves with Federal reserve banks and cash in vault shall be de- 
termined. [Balances in reserve banks due to member banks shall to 
the extent herein provided be counted as reserves.] 

“National banks or banks organized under local laws located in 
Alaska or in a dependency or insular session or any part of the 
United States outside the continental United States may remain non- 
member banks, and shall in that event maintain reserves and comply 
with all the conditions now provided by law regulating them; or said 
banks except in the Philippine Islands may, with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board, become member banks of any. one of the reserve 
districts, and shall, in that event, take stock, tain reserves, and 
be subject to all the other provisions of this act.” 

This 5 for a readjustment and decrease in the gross 
reserves requi of the member banks. The object of the amendment 
is twofold. First, to increase the gold holdings of the Federal Reserve 
System, and thus strengthen the system against any exigency that 
may result from the European war, and, secondly, to decrease the 
amount of gross reserves uired of member banks. The amendment 
would add spprorimately 200,000,000 of gold to the present holdings 
of the Federal reserve banks. The amendment also E to require 
the member banks to maintain in their own vaul for till money. 
an saonat of currency equal at least to 4 per cent of its demand 

eposits. 


SECTION 9. PERMITTING DIRECTORS, OFFICERS, OR EMPLOYEES OF MEMBER 
BANKS TO RECEIVE INTEREST ON DEPOSITS AND TO OBTAIN ACCOMMO- 
DATIONS UNDER CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS. 


Sec. 9. That that rt of section 22 which reads as follows: 
“Other than the usual salary or director's fees paid to any officer, 
director, or employee of a member bank and other than a reasonable 
fee P rae by said bank to such officer, director, or employee for service 
rendered to such bank, no officer, director, employee, or attorney of a 
member bank shall be a beneficiary of or receive, directly or in tly, 

fee, commission, gift, or other consideration for or in connection 
with any transaction or business of the bank,” be, and hereby is, 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Other than the usual salary or director's [fees] fee paid to any 
officer, director, for) employes; or attorney of a member bank, and other 
than a reasonable fee paid by said bank to such officer, director, [or] 
employee, or attorney for services rendered to such bank, no officer, 
director, employee, or attorney of a member bank shall be a beneficlary 
of or receive, ctly or indirectly, any fee, commission, gift, or other 
consideration for or in connection with any transaction or business of 
the bank: Provided, however, That nothing in this act contained shall 
be construed to prohibit a director, o , employee, or attorney from 
receiving the same rate of interest paid to other depositors for similar 
deposits made with such bank: And provided further, That notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, or other evidences of debt executed or indorsed b 
directors or attorneys. of a member bank may be discounted «with suc 
member bank on the same terms and conditions as other notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, or neces of debt upon the a ative vote or 
written assent of at least three-fourths of the members of the board 
of directors of such member bank.” 

This amendment removes an evident hardship imposed upon directors, 
officers, and employees of member banks, who under existing law might 
be held as precluded from drawing interest on their de ts and pre- 
vented from obtaining accommodations in their own b. The amend- 
ment very properly provides for restrictions upon such loans which, in 
the judgment of the Federal Reserve Board and of your committee, 
properly insures the bank against fraud and incident loss. 


COLLECTION CHARGES. 


An amendment in relation to charging for checks was proposed by 
Senator Gronna, as follows: 

“ Provided further, That nothing in this or any other section of this 
net shall be construed as prohibi ng a member bank from making rea- 
sonable charges against the presenter, in no case to ex 10 cents 
per $100 or fraction thereof based on the total of checks and drafts 
presented at any one time, for collection or payment of checks and 
drafts drawn upon it and remission therefor by exchange or otherwise.” 

At present a very large part of the exchanges of the country are 
taken at par. t saves bookkeeping; it saves annoyance to business 
men, It is just to the depositor that his check should be paid at its 
face value, and, as far as the clearings through the Federal reserve 
bank are concerned, there is no excuse whatever. for charging—on the 
unjustified pretense that the bank against which the check is drawn 
is furnishing exchange from the local bank to the central bank—be- 
cause each of the member banks 5 full credit at par for all checks 
it remits against the other. onsequently each bank should. be 
debited at par in order that these items may be cleared at the same 
instant on the books of the Federal reserve bank. For instance, if 
bank 642 sends in $10,000 of checks and receives credit. for the checks 
against its associate member banks, there is no reason why the asso- 
ciate momber banks should not be credited against bank 642 at the 
same time for $10,000 of checks which they present against it at that 
instant. Under the national-bank act, prior to the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System. the banks in the reserve and central 
reserve cities made a babit of giving credit at par for remitted checks, 
and would send out and collect the checks at the counter of the bank 
against which the checks were drawn and the latter bank would make 
remittance in due time. The bank in the reserve city would be com- 
pensated by having a large balance kept with it at a low rate of inter- 
est, or perhaps at no interest at all, and there were other compensating 
features enjoyed by the bank in the central reserve city.. But this 
system goes out of effect entirely in November in so far as a compulsory 
reserve with a reserve agent in a reserve or central reserve city is 
concerned. The reserve banks are now serving a very great and impor- 
tant function of giving increased velocity to credits by canceling the 
check on presentation, giving immediate credit and debit, and in this 
way doing away with what is called“ float.“ or exchange items. 

Your committee transmitted Senator Gronna’s letter to the Federal 
Reserve Board requesting a report. The report is hereto attached, 
together with a report of the action of the board of governors of the 12 
Federal reserve banks, showing it is the universal opinion of the experts 


employed by the Government that the present system of clearing through 
the reserve banks should not be changed : z y 0 
FEDERAL Reserve BOARD, 
8 or oan nea Yom 55 
Hon. Roserr L. OWEN eee ee 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR Owen: I have your letter of the 12th instant in 
reference to the amendment to Senate bill No. 8 proposed by Senator 
. and brought it to the attention of the board at the meeting this 

After a full discussion of the matter the board directed me to say to 
you that it would rd the adoption of the amendment as most unfor- 
tunate. It believes ly that ic is the duty of every bank to pay with- 
out deduction or discount, at its own counter, checks drawn by its 
depositors against their balances. No bank questions this obligation on 
its 77 when cash partments are demanded by the presenter of the check, 
and about one-half of all banking institutions in the country are now 
remitting without deduction for checks on themselves forwarded by the 
Federal reserve banks. Tbe board realizes that the operation of the 


other banks and are permitted 
currency at the expense of the Federal reserve bank, no actual hardshi, 
is imposed. An amendment 


yees residing in the 
s would no doubt pay 


who are not bank depositors. 

The board would call attention also to the fact that for some years 
* actual payees of checks drawn upon country banks have been able 

many ‘cases to collect them without exchange charges, which have 
been absorbed by their depository banks, which have in turn been reim- 
bursed by balances kept with them by the country banks, Immediately 
upon the passage of Senate bill No. 8, or no later in any event than No- 
vember 17 next, no bank balances will count as reserve except those with 
Federal reserve banks, so that facilities for free collection will no longer 
be afforded by member banks, and the result would be that many indi- 
viduals, firms, and corporations would be paying exchange charges of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent upon checks which they have hitherto been able 
to collect at par. 

The enactment of the proposed amendment, in the opinion of the 
board, would, because of the injury it would work to holders of bank 
checks, create a strong protest all over the country, which would be far 
ee 8 the pressure that is now being brought to bear for its 
enactment. 

In this connection I inclose for gour information copy of a resolution 
that was adopted at a meeting of the governors of Federal reserve banks 
which was held here last week. 

Very truly, yours, . 
W. P. G. HARDING, Governor. 
[Resolution passed at tenth conference of Federal reserve bank 
governors. ] 


KITCHIN BILL. 


Whereas it is stated that there is to be reintroduced in the present Con- 
gress for enactment the so-called Kitchin bill, the purpose of which is 
to so amend the Federal reserve act as to permit national banks to 
impose exchange charges contrary to the basic principles of the Fed- 
eral reserve collection system ; and 

Whereas it is understood that under the direction of a committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association, known as the committee of twenty- 


five, a vigorous and far-reaching campaign is being conducted to 


bring influence upon the Congress to secure the enactment of the 

Kitchin bill; and 
Whereas it is the belief of the governors of the several Federal reserve 

banks that should the Kitchin bill become law it would not only serve 

to nullify the great benefits which would accrue to the business inter- 

ests of the country under the operation of a scientific, direct, and 

efficient collection system, but its enactment would seriously affect and 

seriously injure the best and broadest development of the Federal 

Reserve System: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the governors in conference earnestly urge the Federal 
Reserve Board to use every legitimate means possible to prevent the 
enactment of the Kitchin bill when introduced into Congress, and to 
promptly develop and put into the fullest operation the Federal reserve 
collection system. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma if he has completed his statement? 

Mr. OWEN. I have completed the statement. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Turning to page 9 of the report, referring 
to section 5, as I understand, the old law read as follows: 

Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold or lawful 
money of not less than 35 per cent against its deposits and reserves in 
gold of not less than 40 per cent against its Federal reserve notes in 
actual circulation. 

Mr. OWEN. That is correct. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And the amendment provides as follows: 


Provided, however, That when the Federal reserve agent holds gold 
or gold certificates as collateral for Federal reserve notes issued to the 
ba: such gold or gold certificates shall be counted as part of the gold 
reserve which such bank is uired to maintain against its Federal 
reserve notes in actual circulation. 
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Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is the proposed amendment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That permits, then, an inflation to a very 
large extent, by reason of the fact that the 40 per cent of gold 
may be used in both capacities, does it not? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not agree with the Senator that it per- 
mits inflation, because the term “inflation” carries with it the 
suggestion that it is an improper increase of the circulating 
medium. In this case, where they have, for instance, a million 
dollars of extra gold which they have deposited with the Fed- 
eral reserve agent, in that event they would be permitted to 
issue a million dollars of Federal reserve notes against com- 
mercial bills equal to a million dollars. The effect of it would 
be that they would only be required to have 100 per cent of 
commercial bills instead of 100 per cent of commercial bills 
plus 40 per cent of gold. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then, to the extent of that 40 per cent, the 
currency would be inflated. I do not use the word “inflation” 
in the sense that the Senator does. 

Mr. OWEN. I should say it would permit expansion ae 
commercial bills to that extent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There would be a redundancy to 
that extent. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Can the Senator give me a reasonably ac- 
curate estimate of the amount of inflation or increase of the 
circulating médium of this country that that would produce? 

Mr. OWEN: We-hope that it will drift into these banks be- 
tween $200,000,000 and $300,000,000. | 

Mr, KELLOGG. Then to that extent it would be an infla- 
tion of the currency? 

Mr. OWEN. To that extent it would provide the power to 
these banks of receiving and issuing Federal reserve notes, 
which they might use against the same volume of the business 
of the country that would come into their hands in the form of 
‘these short-maturing commercial bills. 
` Mr. KELLOGG. While we can not tell what may happen in 
the future, in the past there has been a greater inflation than 
the business of the country justified, has there not? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think so. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And this would permit a very large exten- 
sion of the circulating medium. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator had his attention called a few 
minutes ago to the issuance of these Federal reserve notes., I 
did not know the exact amount of gold that had been drawn 
into the banks against those notes, but I find it is almost dollar 
for dollar. It has not resulted even in an appreciable expansion, 
much less what might be termed an improper expansion, for a 
larger amount of national-bank notes have been retired than the 
uncoveréd Federal reserve notes in actual circulation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not say that the provision is not wise, 
but I think we should understand that it is going to permit a 
very great extension of our circulating medium over the present. 

Mr. OWEN. The extension would be limited, first, by the 
amount of gold deposited to cover such notes, estimated as a 
possible $800,000,000; second, by the business demand of the 
country for currency in excess of the entire power of issuance 
under the present law; third, by the granting of such loans 
under conditions 1 and 2 and the circulation of such notes. 

I will say to the Senator that in England, when they had the 
great panic of 1866, the English law of 1849, requiring that 
English £5 notes could be issued only by the Bank of Eng- 
land after the primary issue against 100 per cent of gold, 
was met by a ministerial permit authorizing the Bank of Eng- 
land to issue £5 notes against commercial bills in any quan- 
tity necessary to meet the exigency. It resulted instantly in 
supplying the sudden demand for currency which that panic 
created, and it resulted also in the immediate cessation of 
the panic. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It pledged only the resources of 
the bank. It did not pledge any specific character of coin or 
other value, 

Mr. OWEN. No; but the effect was that the bank imme- 
diately issued these £5 notes to their customers against their 
ordinary bills, and therefore the effect was that the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain put a £5 note against the commercial 
bills of its merchants and business men; and the very moment 
it did that the panic abated, and they had no more panics for 
a number of years. When panics occurred afterwards they did 
the same thing on three great occasions, with the result of an 
immediate settlement of the panic. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator knows, I think, that there was 
a rigidity in the English system that does not exist in ours 
to-day under the present banking system 

‘Mr. OWEN, Well, we have modified that in a very substan- 
tial way, I am happy to say. 


Mr. KELLOGG. And that that was a most extraordinary 
occasion, the beginning of the present war; and yet the English 
banking act did not permit the expansion that this bank act 
now provides for. 

Mr. OWEN. I wanted to call the attention of the Senator then 


to the further history of this principle of finance. The German 
people, having observed what took place in 1866 in the imme- 
diate control of that panic by the free issuance of legal-tender 
notes against commercial bills, adopted it as a fixed part of their 
system and authorized the Imperial Bank of Germany to issue 
legal-tender notes against commercial bills without limitation, 
except that there was provision for a penalty of 5 per cent for 
the issuance of those notes—an automatic penalty which went 
to the federal 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from Oklahoma will 
allow me, his plan of expansion at least has the merit of being 
much more desirable than the clearing-house certificates to 
which we resorted 10 years ago with very great liberality, thus 
inflating the currency. 

Mr. OWEN. We were compelled to use the clearing-house 
certificates. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, if member banks can resort 
to a central governmental depository, with jurisdiction through- 
out the entire country and accurate supervision of the note 
issue, it seems to me we are on a far less tempting basis, so far 
as overissuance of money is concerned, than we were before. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan to the remarkable fact that in violation of 
the laws of the United States in 1907 the bankers of this coun- 
try had the wisdom and the patriotism to issue five hundred 
and odd millions of dollars of clearing-house certificates, of 
cashiers’ checks, of time certificates, and of all sorts of credit 
instruments which served the function of money, and it was all 
retired without the loss of a dollar. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I hope the Senator from Michigan did not 
understand my remarks as being in opposition to the present 
Federal banking system, which permits that expansion, and 
which is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. OWEN.. I did not so 9 the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was simply calling the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that in addition to the emergency currency, 
as we may call it, which may issue under this banking sys- 
tem, this act does permit an additional inflation or expansion 
to a very large extent. 

Mr. OWEN. It does; and in my judgment that is the value 
of the system. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Yes, Mr. President; I -entirely 
agree with the Senator from Oklahoma. I was making no criti- 
cism of the observations of the Senator from Minnesota; but, 
following the line suggested by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
banks not only issued these clearing-house certificates without 
authority of law but they lacked the potency of even corporate 
power to do it. The clearing house issued them under mutual 
agreements with one another, and the effect was most salutary. 
If we have now come to the point where, in an emergency, we 
ean confidently turn our eyes to the great national reservoir 
from which we can draw Government money which will be ac- 
ceptable to the people, and deposit commercial paper which has 
been recognized as worthy of credit, we have accomplished very 
much. 

I am going to make this statement, which I have never made 
before: I regret that it is not possible for every banking insti- 
tution in our country under Nantional and under State super- 
vision to come into this system and uphold it and stengthen it 
and in turn rely upon it whenever an emergency arises. 

Mr. OWEN. I am very glad to hear that expression from 
the Senator. I think that where the State laws permit, it really 
would be a patriotic act on the part of the State banks and trust 
companies to enter this system, and enable America to have the 
financial power to move the world. This system can make 
itself, with the cooperation of the State banks and trust com- 
panies, the most powerful financial system on earth. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is not the vice of the present system in 
this: That while the means of expansion is very simple and 
easy, the means of contraction, when the expension is no longer 
needed, is not so easy? 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that it is subject to a 
tax. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But it is not subject to a tax until after 
six months. Is not that correct? 
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Mr. OWEN. Oh, a tax can be imposed on the issuance of 
these Federal reserve notes at any time by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but under the present law and rules 
there is no tax until after six months. 

Mr. OWEN. The Federal Reserve Board can impose a tax 
on the issuance of Federal reserve notes at its will. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me call the Senator's attention to just 
how that operates in business. 

I appeal to the Senator for a loan of $200, and in his naturally 
generous disposition he agrees to loan me $200. Now, how will 
he do it? He can loan me $100 out of his own pocket and take 
my note, drawing 8 per cent interest. Then he can take that 
note, drawing 8 per cent interest, and immediately deposit it, 
and secure another $100 on that, and loan me that $100; so 
that during six months at least, under the present law, he is 
receiving 16 per cent upon the actual dollars—the gold, or what- 
ever he loans me—without any expense to himself; and if I pay 
the note at the end of that time he has received 16 per cent 
upon his investment. Nor does it stop there. By reason of 
that expansion of the currency and the lengthening of your 
method of purchasing you have increased the cost of everything 
that I must purchase by the inflation system. 

It seems to me that in that respect the Vreeland-Aldrich 
Currency Act was an improvement over the present system, 
because the moment that this other $100 which the Senator 
would receive in a Federal reserve note was issued to him that 
moment he would be compelled to pay interest, and if he kept 
it a longer time, a greater interest, and so on, until it did not 
pay him any lonyer to keep it and loan it to me. 

It seems to me that that is the vice of the present law. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator the existing law con- 
templated several means to prevent an expansion that would be 
unhealthy or beyond what would be the normal requirements of 
our commerce. The first was to tax the reserve notes them- 
selves and fix the rate at which the notes could be loaned to 
the commerce and industries of the country. I will say to the 
Senator the experience of Belgium was that they enjoyed a 
rate of 3 per cent interest for the 50 years preceding the Euro- 
pean war, and in this country of course we paid a very high 
rate of interest. It was hoped here the system, by making cur- 
rency more accessible to the people; would affect the interest 
rate and would reduce the interest rate to our business people. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not saying that there are not a great 
many splendid provisions in this law. 

Mr. OWEN. I am only speaking about the question of ex- 
panding this currency. The way in which it can be controlled 
is by taxing the issue itself under the existing law or raising 
the rate, which would, of course, prevent the issuance of these 
notes to the people. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. But the great trouble is that under the 
law you do not tax the issue at all, as I remember, until the 
expiration of six months. 

Mr. OWEN. We have not found any actual need of taxing 
these notes, but you will find in the law itself the language 
which I may be permitted to read to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to have the Senator read it, 
as I may have forgotten it. 

Mr. OWEN (reading)— 

And provided further, That when the gold reserve held against 
Federal reserve notes ‘falls below 40 per cent, the Federal Reserve 
Board shall estab ish a graauated tax of not more than 1 per cent 
per annum upon such deficiency until the reserves fall to 824 per cent, 
and when said reserve falls below 32% per cent, a tax at the rate in- 
8 of not less than 13 per cent per annum upon each 23 per 
cent or fraction thereof that such reserve falls below 323 per cent. 
The tax shall be paid by the reserve bank, but the reserve bank shall 
add an amounc equal to saia tax to the rates of interest and discount 
tixed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. McOCUMBER. But suppose, Mr. President, the reserves 
do not fall below the 40 per cent, what are the taxes then? 
Then there are no taxes whatever? 

Mr. OWEN. No; there is no tax unless there comes about 
an expansion that will be regarded as unhealthy, and then it 
can be imposed. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. But let me ask the Senator, is it not a 
fact that since the new system has been put in operation there 
has not been a month when there has not been an inflation of 
the currency? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think so. The Senator from Minne- 
sota called attention to it this morning, and he was quite right 
in saying the amount of these notes was approximately $500,- 
000,000; it is $458,874,000; but against that there is $433,089,- 
000 in gold and lawful money heid by reserve agents. So there 
Is very little expansion. : a 

Mr. McCUMBER. The notes themselves can not be held 
against their own issue, I assume. 
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Mr. OWEN. The commercial paper in the hands of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks against that issue was $27,000,000. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. And the rest was gold or other money. 

Mr. OWEN. Gold or lawful money, which means legal-tender 
notes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does that lawful money include gold 
certificates? 

Mr. OWEN. It includes gold certificates. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the existing law, I mean. 

Mr. OWEN. It does. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No gold certificate is eyen lawful money. 
I do not think the Senator intends by this amendment to in- 
clude gold certificates, 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; because the actual gold could be ob- 
tained on them if desired. I think the gold certificate ought 
to be made lawful money. I think we ought to make legal 
tender every form of money which we offer to the people and 
put the full credit of the United States behind every dollar 
of money we put into the hands of the people. In point of 
fact, we do that in effect now, because it is all easily con- 
vertible into gold, if anyone wants it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But one trouble the Senator has for- 
gotten is that suggested by the Senator from Minnesota. You 
issue the gold certificates against the gold, and you then 
simply balance, you do not inflate; but immediately you take the 
gold certificates and issue some more paper money upon them. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCUMBER. To that extent it is inflation. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is wrong. The Senator over- 
looks the fact that the gold certificates pass into the hands of 
the Federal reserve agent and are sequestered and taken out 
of circulation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the law which the Senator now 
proposes? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. So that it will be a gold basis. 

Mr. OWEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And short-time notes only? 

Mr. OWEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would answer the Senator's propo- 
sition, as I understand the Senator from Oklahoma. ' 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It does not answer as to the gold certificate. 
The gold certificate, of course, takes the place of the gold, but 
under this proposed law the gold may be used as security for 
notes issued and for reserves under the banking act. 

4 Mr. McCUMBER,. I understand the Senator says it can be 
one. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It can be done. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think the Senator from Minnesota fol- 
lowed me, though perhaps I did not state it clearly. Under 
the existing law the Federal reserve bank is required to have 
40 per cent gold in its own vaults as reserve against every re- 
serve note in actual circulation, and in addition 100 per cent of 
commercial bills. The effect of this amendment is to permit the 
Federal reserve bank to take from its vault gold and deposit it 
with the Federal reserve agent and get the reserve notes back. 
That is all. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And it permits expansion to that extent over 
the present law. 

Mr. OWEN. It is rather a substitution in actual circulation of 
the Federal reserve note for a gold certificate or for actual gold. 

Mr. KELLOGG, But it does permit inflation over the present 
law of $250,000,000 or $300,000,000. 

Mr. OWEN. It would have the effect of sequestering $250,- 
000,000, I hope, of actual gold coin and putting in actual cir- 
culation a like amount of reserve notes. Gold certificates would 
serve the same purpose and substitute in lieu of that the like 
amount of Federal reserve notes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just let me finish by making this sugges- 
tion to the Senator in the shape of a prophecy: Just so long as 
you can turn a note into the bank and receive a Federal reserve 
note in lieu thereof without the payment of any interest or 
any penalty for a given length of time, just so long will men 
take advantage of that opportunity to get money for nothing 
and loan it for something, and just so long there will be an in- 
flation of the currency. 

Mr. WEEKS. I hope the Senator from North Dakota appre- 
ciates the statement he has just made. He talks about turning 
into the Federal reserve bank a note on which he is paying 
interest, or some one is paying interest, and getting circulation 
against it. Now, he wants to tax the circulation; but a tax on 
circulation is a tax on business—an additional tax to what he 
would pay as interest on the note—and it would be an impedi- 
ment to good business methods. No man is going to turn a 
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note into the bank and get circulation for it unless he actually 
needs circulation. The whole theory of this system is that the 
note will be paid and the circulation will automatically retire. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me to answer 
that, if I have a note of $100 drawing 6 per cent interest, and I 
can turn that note into a bank and get $100 in cash and imme- 
diately loan that cash out at the same rate of interest, naturally 
that would be my loan business, and I would be making a very 
good profit. I would not consider that it would be a tax upon 
business if the Government refused to furnish money for me 
for nothing that I could loan out to somebody for 6 or 8 per 
cent. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Will the Senator from Oklahoma permit me? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from New-Hampshire. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I should like to suggest to the senior Senator 
from North Dakota that when a member bank rediscounts prom- 
issory notes with a Federal reserve bank, receiving Federal re- 
serve notes therefor, the Federal reserve bank draws the inter- 
est on the note, and the bank that has rediscounted the note 
merely takes the currency and loans it again if it can. So it 
draws its interest then on the currency and the Federal reserve 
bank draws the interest on the note. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say to the Senator, even under 
that statement, if you turn in a note drawing 5 per cent interest 
or 4 per cent interest or this certificate money which bears less 
than that, and out in the country convert that in money which 
you may loan out at 10 per cent interest, you are ahead quite 
a little in the transaction. 

Mr. HOLLIS. But you are only ahead the difference be- 
tween what the discount rate is and what you are able fo loan 
the money at—not the whole amount of the interest. 

Mr. OWEN. There are some minor changes I would like to 
suggest myself, and I would be glad if attention would be 
given to them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Before we go to that I should like to say 
to the Senator from North Dakota that there has been a large 
decrease in the amount of national bank notes retired under 
the provisions of the Federal reserve act. There are only $700,- 
000,000 now in existence. 

Mr. OWEN. It is the intention to retire all the national 
bank notes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 3, in lines 7 and 8, I move to strike out 
the words “in accordance with such rules and regulations,” 
and in line 2, after the words Federal Reserve Board,” to in- 
sert “under such rules and regulations as it may prescribe.” 

This amendment is made in order to indicate more clearly 
that the rules and regulations referred to apply to the applica- 
tion for stock in the Federal reserve banks and are not in- 
tended to give the board the right to make future regulations 
applicable solely to State member banks which might further 
curtail their power as member banks after they have entered 
the system. 

That is an amendment suggested by the State Pauke 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 5, in lines 4, 5, and 6, I move to strike 
out “in the same manner and at the same rate that national 
banks are assessed for such expenses.” 

The purpose of this amendment is to enable the Federal 
Reserve Board or the Federal reserve banks to make examina- 
tions of State member banks either separately or in conjunc- 
tion with the examiners of the State or of the elearing houses, 
of which the State banks may be members, without making 
the full charge based on the amount of the assets or resources 
of the bank examined as is required in the case of national 
banks. It is intended solely to charge the State banks the 
actual cost of examination and no more, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 5, line 23, I move to strike out the 
word “ ten” and insert “ twenty-five,” so as to read: 

That no Federal reserve bank shall, — gh under express authority 
of the Federal Reserve Board, cancel wi he same calendar year 
more than 25 per cent of its capital stock for the purpose of effecting 
voluntary withdrawals during t a year. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 7, line 15, after the words “ actually 
existing value,” I move to insert the words “and the discount 
of commercial or business paper actually owned by the person 
negotiating the same.“ 

This insertion is made solely for the purpose of making this 
definition of borrowed money analogous to that contained in 
section 5208 of the Revised Statutes relating to national banks. 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 11; line 2, after the word “accep- 
tances,” I move to strike out the word “ rediscounted” 2924 
to insert in its place the word “ acquired.” 
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I should like to put in the Recorp an explanation of this 
proposed amendment. 

When section 18 of the Federal reserve act was amended 
last September so as to authorize Federal reserve banks to 
make advances to their member banks for periods not exceeding 
15 days on their promissory notes, secured by eligible com- 
mercial paper or bonds or notes of the United States, it was 
taken for granted that such member bank notes so secured 
would be eligible as collateral for Federal reserve notes. It is 
probable, however, that the word “ rediscounted ” in line 2, of 
page 11, is not sufficiently broad to include a member bank’s 
note given to a Federal reserve bank for a direct advance as 
authorized by section 13. It is suggested, therefore, that the 
word “rediscounted” be changed to “acquired” so as to 
eliminate the possibility of any doubt on this question. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. The committee have no further amendments to 
offer, Mr. President. 

Mr. GRONNA. I understood the junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harpwick] had an amendment. I have a similar amend- 
ment, but I will let him offer his. I send to the desk the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator from Georgia. I 
wish to state to the chairman of the committee that this is 
practically the same amendment which I offered during the 
last session. It has reference to exchange. I trust the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma will not ask to have the bill disposed of 
until the Senator from Georgia can be heard. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 9, line 7, at the end of section 3, 
insert: 

That the the first paragraph of section 13 be further amended by 
ie ge at the end of section 3 of S. 1976 an additional proviso, as 

“ Provided further, That tt in this or any other section of this 
act shall be construed as pronn ting a member or nonmember bank 
from making reasonable charges, in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 
or fraction thereof, based on the total of checks and drafts presented 
at any one time, for collection or payment of checks and drafts and 
remission therefor, by exchange or otherwise.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
North Dakota for his courtesy. The amendment I will propose 
now, if I may be permitted to do so, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the junior Senator from Georgia to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Before we proceed to discuss the amend- 
ment I desire a quorum of the Senate present. I am going to 
ask for a vote as soon as we can get it, and I want Senators to 
hear the reasons why the amendment is offered. I make the 
point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McCumber Sheppard 
Bankhead Gronna McKellar Simmons 
Borah Harding McLean Smith, Ariz. 
Brad Hardwick Nelson Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hollis Overman Smith, Mich. 
Calder Husting wen Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Page Thompson 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Townsend 
Cummins Kellogg Pittman „ 
Curtis Kirby Poindexter Weeks 
Fernald La Follette Pomerene Williams 
France Lewis Shafroth 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI XG] is necessarily absent on 
official business. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have been directed to announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL] is unavoidably de- 
tained from the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] is absent from the Senate on official 
business. 

Mr. LEWIS. Permit me to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gonk], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Sarry], the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Kenprick], and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], who are engaged on official business in the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Rosryson] on official business, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Hate, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. SHIELDS, and Mr. STERLING answered to 
their names when called. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have ‘answered 


to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am sorry to hae called 
Senators who were busy from their various tasks outside of the 
Senate, but the object in doing so was to bring the attention 
of Senators who were absent not to a speech but to. an amend- 
ment of some importance, which I desire to present briefly, 
giving, as briefly, as succinctly, V 
the reasons for the amendment. I to amend the bill 
by adding, on page 9, at the end of line 7, the following: 


Provided further, That the first h of section 13 be ‘amended 
by inverting) an ad an additional series: as follows 4 


P A * —— nothing in this or any other section ot 
this act ed as prohibiting a mem or nonmember 
bank from ma 8 es, in no case to exceed 10 cents 


on thereof, based on the total of checks and drafts 


$100 or fra 
ed — of checks and 


resented at any one time, for collection or 
ris and remission therefor by exchange or o 

Mr. President, the amendment I have suggested is a proposi- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association. I present it at 
their request, because my judgment approves it and because my 
experience tells me that there is no other way in which we can 
more materially strengthen the Federal banking system and 
to make it extend and ramify throughout this country. 

The proposition, as Senators can see, is one tô allow these 
‘banks to charge a very small exchange on the checks and drafts 
which they collect. I have some arguments which I wish to 
present, compiled by the committee of 25 who were appointed 
by the American Bankers’ Association, in advocacy of this 
proposition. I desire to present them to the Senate, and I 
believe they will ‘be persuasive. 

First. This amendment, if adopted, will be the means of 
bringing hundreds of State banks ahd trust companies into the 
Federal Reserve System. 

On that point I want to say that to my certain knowledge 
and in my own experience; for I live in one of the smaller 
towns of a great agricultural State, the smaller banks are not 
very willing to embrace this system, and even when they do 
embrace it they are not very anxious or even willing to remain 
in it unless they are allowed some exchange charges for collec- 
tion. Their capital, Mr. President, is small; their overhead 
charges are large, relatively speaking. They have always to 
some extent relied on deriving some revenue from this source, 

In the town in which I live, of possibly 3,000 population—a 
rich town of its size, surrounded by a very rich and prosperous 
agricultural community—there are something like four or five 
banks—small ones, most of them—and two of those banks are 
national banks. Within the last few days one of those banks—I 
think largely on account of this matter—has withdrawn from 
the system, and the president of the other told me during my 
recent visit home that he, too, would have to withdraw unless 
something of this sort were done. So much for that. 

Second. This amendment would sweep aside the bitter ontagn 
nism that is entertained by more than 50 per cent of the banks 
‘and trust companies of America, because of the methods of coer- 
icion that have been used in the effort to force small banks to 
enter the collection system and to render a substantial service 
entailing labor, risk, and expense without the right of any com- 
pensation whatsoever. One of such methods is that of sending 
checks through the express companies for collection. It is not 
unusual for a country bank, carrying in its vaults in actual cash 
not to exceed $6,000, to receive for payment by remittance 
through the mail in a single day checks aggregating $10,000. It 
is customary to pay these checks by draft upon a balance in some 
central city, created there through direct credit arrangements, 
discounting of bills, shifting of credit or accumulation of avail- 
able exchange, all of which is done at an expense to the small 
bank. The Federal reserve bank of New York, aware of these 
facts, inaugurated on April 2, 1917, the scheme of sending through 
the express companies for collection checks upon all State banks 
and trust companies in the State of New York who would not 
agree to the arbitrary demand that they remit to the Federal 
reserve bank at par regardless of the expense and labor that 
might be imposed upon such State banks and trust companies. 
The power of this club is because of the injuries and dangers 
that are possible to the small banks against which it is being 
wielded. It is designed to injure these small institutions and has 
in it the possibilities of even causing them to close their doors. 
Where is there a bank that can receive deposits day in and day 
out, 90 per cent of which are made up of checks and like credits, 
and at the same time pay all demands in lawful money? It 
can ont be done. The Federal reserve banks hold that in pre- 
senting checks through the express companies they are admitting 
that checks are payable at the counters of banks upon which 
drawn, but the people who draw the checks and send them to dis- 


tant points do not want the funds paid over the counters. If 


thė fúnds were paid over the counter, the drawers would need 
find some agency to transport the funds to the distant -points 
where their debts are to be paid. What the people want is to 
have their indebtedness at the distant points liquidated. In 
furnishing the facilities for liquidating such indebtedness repre- 
sented by checks banks are rendering a valuable service involving 
labor and expense, and for which they should receive pay. 

Third. The amendment will open the way to friendly coop- 
eration among banks that is so essential at this time in order to 
marshal the resources of not only the Federal reserve banks and 
their members, but the nonmember banks, trust companies, and 
individuals throughout the land as well, so as to make them 
available for the protection of the commerce, industry, and 
the credit of America during the crisis she is now facing. 
Fourth. The purchase and sale of exchange is a legitimate 
function of banking, and when the resources of banks are used 
in an indirect way to perform the service usually performed 
through the purchase or creation and sale of exchange, the 
banks are entitled, under all laws of fairness and equity, to re- 
ceive compensation therefor. The right to demand and receive 
pay for his labor is guaranteed to every citizen by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Fifth. The debtor and creditor are the parties benefited through 
an exchange transaction; that is, the buyer and seller are the 
principal beneficiaries from a transaction involving the sale of 
goods. The sale creates a debt, for which a check is given. The 
expense of liquidating the debt through the means of the check 
or otherwise is a matter resting between the buyer and seller 
and should be borne by the buyer or seller as they may agree 
between themselves. It should not be shifted to a third party, 
either by law or by ruling. The Federal reserve collection plan 
by its operations shifts the expense to the small bank. 

Sixth. There is no means of creating without expense credit 
balances through which to liquidate checks, and there never will 
be any such means so long as time and distance remain. 

Seventh. The publie should be given the best possible service 
at the least possible expense. Exchange should be regulated 
but not eliminated. As a matter of right and principle, a bank’s ` 
right to charge the beneficiaries an amount to make; good the 
service and expense should not be denied. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KIRBY. I should like to ask the Senator this question: 
A man has his deposit in a bank which pays him no interest 
whatever on it; it gets his money and hands it back to him 
when he. wants it. Why should not that bank hand out the 
money in payment of his check at any time or anywhere without 
any expense to him? The bank has the benefit of his money all 
the time; and why is it not for his benefit that his check should 
be paid ‘without expense and be paid anywhere in the world 
when he wants it paid? Ought not the bank be required to do 
that much by reason of having the use of the depositor's money? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, the Senator has raised a ques- 
tion that is entirely argumentative. That is one view of the 
matter. There is an answer which suggests itself to my mind 
that I will give to the Senator. It seems to me that the man 
who draws the check does not pay the exchange. The expense 
is usually borne by the other man, the man who gets the check. 
So I do not think the Senator’s question fits what happens. In 
other words, if the man who drew the check had to pay the 
exchange, I think that perhaps what the Senator suggests might 
be true. 

- Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator recog- 
nize also that of the checks that are received by a bank nine- 
tenths, or even more than that, are simply transfers of credit 
upon the depositor’s own account? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Sometimes; not always. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Now, is it not a fact that when you send 
to a bank checks to be credited to your own account there is 
no transfer of cash, except perhaps in one case out of ten? Is 
not that an element? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, if you send a check on another 
community it might be different, although they do not ordi- 
narily charge in such case, If you have a general account they 
do not charge you exchange. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. As a matter of fact, they get the benefit 
also of the four or five days that are consumed in the transmis- 
sion of it from the one and the return of the check to the 
bank on which it is drawn; and it seems to me that is more 
compensation than the one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will allow me, I should 


like to finish reading this brief, and then I shall be glad to 
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yield to him or to any other Senator. I can not very well 
answer such questions as that while my mind is on the argu- 
ment presented by this bankers’ committee. I will undertake 
to answer any question I can when I finish the brief of this 
committee, although I admit I am not an expert on this ques- 
tion. 

Eighth. There are 750,000,000 so-called country checks circu- 
lated annually. These aggregate $30,000,000,000. The exchange 
charge thereon, including handling cost, averaged during the 
year prior to the inauguration of the Federal reserve collection 
plan $1 per $1,000, or $30,000,000. 

Ninth. The operations of the free collection system is not es- 
sential to the accomplishment of the fundamental purposes con- 
templated by the Federal reserve act. In the present form it 
is a serious hindrance to development of the more important 
features of the Federal Reserve System. 

Tenth. The Federal reserve banks, by fixing a service charge 
ranging from 1 to 14 cents per check to cover the cost of han- 
dling within their own offices, have recognized the fact that 
there is considerable expense involved. There are at least two 
other banks engaged in the liquidation of every check. Then 
if the cost of physical handling within the one institution, which 
is presumed to have the most modern equipment, efficient and 
up-to-date methods, is from 1 to 14 cents per check, it is but fair 
to assume there is a like expense within each of the other two 
banks through which the checks pass. The Federal reserve 
banks may become a means of reducing the expense, but they 
can not eliminate time and distance. So long as those factors 
remain there will be considerable expense attached to liquidat- 
ing checks and drafts. 

Eleventh. Gov. Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, said, 
in a public address some months ago, “ Section 16 shrinks into 
insignificance as compared to the underlying principles of the 
Federal reserve act.” 

Vice Gov. Warburg, of the Federal Reserve Board, in a recent 
address, indicated that checks are not a circulating currency 
because they are driven back home by law and custom over the 
most expeditious route. 

Twelfth. Some of the Federal reserve banks pay express com- 
panies $2 per thousand dollars for collecting checks and drafts, 
but decline to pay a bank for a like service on the ground that 
the law and rulings of the Federal Reserve Board will not per- 
mit them to pay a bank for such service. Is a law fair that may 
be so interpreted? Why is not a bank entitled to consideration 
equally as favorable as that given to express companies? The 
charges made by the express companies are approved by a gov- 
ernmental body, namely, the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Thirteenth. The Federal reserve collection system is now hand- 
ling less than 10 per cent of the total of the so-called country 
checks. The par lists of the Federal reserve banks according to 
the report of the Federal Reserve Board showed a net loss of 79 
banks during the month ending March 15, 1917. Also indicated 
a net loss of 44 State banks and trust companies from the lists 
during the month prior—banks generally seek the most satisfac- 
tory channels through which to collect checks and drafts. 
Those interested in favoring the development of the Federal 
reserve collection system have proclaimed it a success, giving 
as argument the idea that more than 8,000 nonmember banks 
are in the system of their own volition and are happy because 
of its operations. To verify the accuracy of this position a 
letter was addressed to five banks in each State whose names 
appear upon the par lists of the Federal reserve banks; these 
letters brought immediate responses from 156 banks. Of this 
number 81 reported that they had no option in the matter. 
Their items were being presented through some member na- 
tional bank, through the express companies or some other agent. 
Seventy-five only report that their items were being sent direct 
to them by the Federal reserve banks, and, of that number, 36 
said that they had been coerced into making the arrangements 
and were strong in their denunciation of the plan. Seventeen 
stated they had remitted at par before the Federal reserve 
plan was inaugurated, and it therefore made no difference in 
their arrangements; 22 banks out of the 156 went into the plan 
voluntarily and were satisfied with its operations. In other 
words, a possible 2,000 banks out of the 8,000 nonmembers whose 
names appear upon the par lists ‘of the Federal reserve banks 
are in sympathy with the present plan. 

Fourteenth. Replies to a questionnaire sent to every bank in 
America indicated that 76.6 per cent of the banks are opposed to 
the present Federal reserve collection plan, and at the same time 
these banks made offer of their earnest cooperation in the de- 
velopment ef a plan: (a) Based upon fairness and equity; (b) 
which would free them from unwarranted and unnecessary 
burdens; and (c) which would give the public the most eflicient 
service upon the most economical lines. 


Fifteenth. Before the inauguration of the present plan banks 
were not restricted in the matter of exchange charges, yet only 
15 per cent of the total number of banks in America charged 
above 10 cents per hundred dollars. If this amendment is passed 
exorbitant charges will be eliminated, exchange will range from 
par to 10 cents per hundred dollars and will be governed as it 
should be by the flow of business to and from the different sec- 
tions of the country and the other natural elements. 

Sixteenth. Merchants, jobbers, manufacturers, and other busi- 
ness people do not want to transact business without profit. 
Banks should at least be permitted to cover their expense in 
rendering service to the public. 

Seventeenth. Adequate and proper laws are essential, they 
must be just and fair in order to get the whole-hearted cooper- 
ation that is necessary to strengthen the banking system to a 
degree that will enable it to meet the unusual conditions that 
are certain to arise. By close cooperation of all the banks 
America will be enabled to maintain the enviable position that 
she has acquired among the financial powers of the world. 

Mr. President, that, in substance, is the brief submitted by 
the committee of 25 of the American Bankers’ Association. 

I want to say in a general way, as briefly as possible, that this 
question has been, as I was informed, thoroughly thrashed out 
before the American Bankers’ Association, an association made 
up of big banks and little banks, city banks and country banks, 
and there the amendment that X have offered was the compromise 
plan that practically all of them agreed upon, if my information 
is correct, and a committee of 25 were appointed to draft the 
proposition. They drafted the amendment that I have offered. 
The secretary of the association brought it to me knowing that 
I was in sympathy with this proposition, because of my knowl- 
edge of the situation in the rural sections of our own part of 
the country; and I offered it. These are the arguments—the 
brief, you might say—that he presented to me in support of 
the plan. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I notice that the Senator, in his amendment, 
provides for a collection fee of not exceeding 10 cents on the 
hundred dollars. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are not the cost of collecting a large check 
and the cost of collecting a small check precisely the same? 
Why fix it upon the basis of the size of the check? Would it not 
be better to have a reasonable charge fixed for each check? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am compelled to confess to the Senator 
from Tennessee that I am not a banking expert. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, I am not, either. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Most of my operations in the banking 
business have been on the opposite side of the counter from the 
expert; but I think this, if the Senator pleases: There always 
has to be some yardstick, some standard. This service is 
charged for, for two reasons: First, the bank renders some 
service, performs some labor, and is put to some expense because 
of the service to the parties that are transferring money. Natu- 
rally, you are serving a man more if you transfer $10,000 for him 
than you are if you transfer 10 cents for him; so that every- 
where, in every civilized country, exchange has always been 
based to some extent, if not entirely, on the amount ‘nvolved. 
That is my information, in a general way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, it is a different thing 
where you buy exchange. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I mean exchange charges. It has 
always been true. It was true unger the old national banking 
law. It is true under every State banking law. It is true as far 
as there is a system of charging exchange on collections to-day in 
this country. It is based on the amount of money involved in 
each transaction. Now, the 10 cents a hundred is, I think, con- 
siderably smaller than it was before this change was made by 
the Federal Reserve Board. It used to be 25 cents, some Senator 
upon this side says. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has been reduced. 

Mr. HARDWICK. These bankers, the city bankers and the 
country bankers, have thrashed it all out. I think some of the 
city bankers prefer this plan of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has just stated that this 
was a report or an argument presented by a committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Yes, sir. 

Mr. POMERENE. At the beginning of the Senator’s state- 
ment, if I understood him correctly, he stated that it was the 
argument presented by a committee of national bankers. Was 
that correct? 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Well. the American Bankers’ Association |; 


is what I meant. I do not know to what extent their membership: 
is made up of national bankers or outside bankers. 

Mr. POMEREN®E. I want it understood whether this is the: 
view taken by the national banks: alone, or whether this com- 
mittee represents all the bankers of the country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think it represents the entire banking 
interests of the country. I think any banker, whether he is a 
State banker or a Federal banker, or owns: and operates a trust 
company, is eligible for membership in this bankers’ associa- 
tion. Anyhow, at the last annual meeting of that great body this: 
question was taken up and thrashed out, and a committee of 25 
was finally appointed to solve it; and they finally solved it as 
far as they could solve it, as far as their own collective judg- 
ment went, by saying that this compromise was: the best thing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
again? $ 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les. 

Mr: McKELLAR, I am in sympathy with what the Senator 
is saying, but I should like to ask him if he does; not think it 
would be well to prescribe a limit. For instance, if the check 
was quite large. the collection charge on this basis would be a 


considerable amount. Ought there not to be a limit upon the | 
Re | banks. seattered: through the country have ies to have something 
out of which to pay these expenses. 


cost of collecting any check? 
Mr. HARDWICK. T would not object to that—say, a limit 


of $20, or something like that; barge the bre thini : 
If they handle a $10,000 check, they ought to have more than 

= 3 nr town and pay the stockholders a fair remuneration if you cam 
not get something for velvet—something for profit somewhere. 


if they handle a $10 check. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I should think that while that may be true, 
there ought to be some limit upon the amount of the charge. 
Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator pleases, while I do not 
think it is best to have such an amendment, on the whole, I 


q ist it. This thing has m worked out the 
e ee ere by carry a good-sized balance in some central er city bank. I 


experts in this business. I do not know the details of the mat- 
ter. They have appointed a committee, which has worked for 
months on this subject, and they say this is the correct solution 
of it. Now, if we are going to do it at all, I reckon we had 
better do it in a businesslike way and not make any mistakes. 
E think, without a doubt, we ought to do it; and I think we 
ought to do it in the interest of the Federal Reserve Banking 
System itself. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator fixes a maximum limit of 10 
cents per hundred as the authorized charge; and he also: stated) 


charge. 
Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 


Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator state what has been the | 


average charge for the collection of checks? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I must say that E can not, of my own 
knowledge. Some Senator in this neighborhood said 25 cents a 
hundred. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I know that it has varied very materially 
in different sections of the country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; it varies very much, I know. 

Mr. POMERENE. And I think the charge in the Southern 
States has been very much larger. 

Mr, HARDWICK.. In the South and the West the charges 
have been heavier than they are in New England or in the 
East. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I think it is about 25 cents on the hundred dollars, 

Mr. HARDWICK, In the South, I think, maybe that is about 
right. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. ‘That is the custom down in the neck of 
the moral vineyard from which I come, 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. I 
ought to have yielded to him before. 

Mr. PAGE. I know that in the East, and, I believe, in the 
more densely populated centers of the South and the West, 
there is no such charge as one-fourth of 1 per cent. The 
charge made by the eastern bankers, as a rule, is one-tenth of 
1 per cent on the ordinary transactions; but on sums of several 
thousand dollars the charge is usually about one-twentieth of 1 
per cent. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, 10 cents on the hundred is. one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. PAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In other words, this figure is about the 
charge in the East and in the larger cities elsewhere. 


Mr. PAGE. That is about right for the great bulk of the 
business done. Now, the Senater from Tennessee [Mr. McKet- 
EAR} asked why the charges should not be uniform. He will 


bear in mind that every bank that has a large number of small 
checks to handle has to keep a force of clerks to do that work. 
A check of $5 takes the same time and the same bookkeeping as 


the one of $5,000.. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I quite agree with the Senator on that. 
The only question was, What would be a reasonable amount to 
charge for the service rendered in collecting the check? And it 
seems to me that it would be practically the same in the ease 
of a large check as it would with a small one. 

Mr. PAGE. The facts are that, if the check is very large, it 


frequently happens that the actual currency. must be sent from 


the home bank to the central bank upon which the check is 


drawn, and the cost of that transmission of currency may be a 
dollar per thousand. From many States it is usually not less 
than $1, and in many remote sections a dollar and a half or two 
dollars a thousand. Tlus expense must always be incurred 
wherever. the balances one way or-the other are large enough 
so that the transmission of currency either one way or the 
other is essential. 


The point about this whole matter is this—that the little 


Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly. 
Mr. PAGE. You can not establish a little bank in a little 


The ordinary bank in a country village starts with a capital of 
fifty or a hundred thousand dollars, and the expenses of run- 


ning that bank are 1 to 2 and sometimes 3 per cent on the capital 


stock. The bank that does this collection business has got to 
think the ordinary bank in the country which has $100,000 


| capital will carry nearly or quite 810,000 as a city balance, and 


oftentimes much more, On this balance the bank gets only 2 


or 24 per cent. If it is with a trust company, the bank may get 3 
iper cent; but the average national bank usually carries 
its account with another national bank on which is paid 2 to 
23 per cent. Some banks will not pay anything on balances but, 
| as & rule, they now pay 2 to 24 per cent, 


Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me a minute, 


I want to say just one or two more sentences; and then I should 
like to have the Senator from Vermont take the floor in his own 


awhile ago that that was considerably less than the usual right, because I am anxious to: hear him on this: proposition. 


Mr. PAGE. I beg the Senator's pardon for taking so much 


time. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I do not want to keep the floor. 
the Senator to take it. 

Mr. President, I am about to yield the floor to the Senator 
from Vermont or any other Senator who cares to take it; but 
I want to say that it seems to me that if your national banking 
system is to be strong, virile, powerful, and able to meet ull the 
demands that the country may put upon it, especially in times 
like these, it must not stop at the great cities; it must not end 
with the populous centers of trade and commerce; but it must 
reach out into the rural sections and into the small towns and 
into the great agricultural, mining, and producing communi- 
ties of this Republic. everywhere where the people are toiling 
and producing and making money; and the banks of this country 
ought to be unified if it is possible to accomplish it. I think 
this is too small and too trifling a matter about which to run the 
risk of keeping thousands of the country banks out of this sys- 
tem, or of driving out many more of them in these small towns 
out of the system, if they happen to be in it already. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to: punish espionage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from. North Carolina if he will not consent to lay this bill 
aside temporarily until we dispose of the Federal reserve bill? 

Mr: OVERMAN. How long will that bill take? 

Mr. OWEN. I should say it will take only 30 minutes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is this amendment the only question in- 
volved? 

Mr. OWEN. This is the only question that is left, so far as 
I know. 

Mr. HARDWICK. So far as I know, it is. I have said 
nearly all I want to say about it.. 


I want 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Well, Mr. President, I ask that the un- 
finished business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to laying 
aside the unfinished ‘business for 30 minutes and proceeding 
with the consideration of the Federal reserve bill? 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall object to any specific time. I shall 
not object to laying the unfinished business aside. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not mention any specific time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator from North Carolina did not 
limit the time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will agree that the unfinished business 
shall be laid temporarily aside, and if the pending bill takes 
more than an hour I shall call it up. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, so that other Senators 
may have time, I will now conclude. I do think that while the 
argument is made that this is a mere transfer of the bank 
balances, and no actual expense is involved, and that conten- 
tion will be made on this floor, if we want to make this a great 
national system, strong and powerful, and let it reach out in 
the country to the small banks that have not large capital and 
must meet their overhead charges, we had better be a little 
liberal and had better let this compromise on this question be 
made. I hope the amendment I have offered may prevail. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I wish to say very briefly that, as 
n member of the Committee on Banking and Currency, I have 
tried to see in this new banking system a benefit to the banks 
of the country at large. It is a system which the State banks 
ought to consider in a very broad-gauged way, for I believe 
thai in case of a panic they are going to receive indirectly large 
benefits from the system, even though they do not belong to it, 
and so believing I have tried to look favorably upon its pro- 
visions. 

But when the bill was before our committee I took pains to 
write to every one of our State banks in Vermont, placing it be- 
fore them in a favorable light and asking if they could not 
utilize the proposals of the Federal Reserve Board, which, it 
seemed to me, had been made with the idea of being generous 
to State banks. I said to them that the only cost of collecting 
their checks under this proposed bill was a small deposit of 
money to cover the loss of interest while the checks were in 
transit in the process of collection. Nearly every one of them 
has replied, and the great majority of them have said that they 
were niready receiving better terms through their correspond- 
ent banks in New York and Boston. The banks in New York 
and Boston no doubt avail themselves of the advantages that 
they have by reason of being members of the Federal Reserve 
System, but be that as it may, the country banks who carry fair 
balances with their New York and Boston correspondent banks 
get all the advantages offered them by the Federal reserve 
banks, and in addition get from 2 to 23 per cent interest on their 
deposits, while in the Federal reserve banks they receive noth- 
ing on their deposits. 

I wish it were possible to have this system broadened so that 
it would take in every State bank. The State banks in case of 
a panic are going to benefit from it, although in an experience 
dating back to 1874, and I have been in banking all that time, I 
have never seen the time when a country bank carrying a fair 
balauce with its city correspondent bank has not been taken 
care of through every panic. In the panics of 1893 and 1907 
there were times when we could not get actual currency with- 
out paying a little premium for it, but as far as all practical 
business purposes were concerned, our city correspondent banks 
took care of all our requirements, and to-day our correspondent 
city banks say to us, “ Stay with us and you need have no fear 
but that you will be taken care of in the future as you have been 
in the past.” 

This being the case, some inducement must be held out to the 
State banks or they are not going to voluntarily embrace this 
Federal system, as I had hoped they might, for the general 
prosperity of the country, it seems to me, weuld be subserved 
8 we could induce the State banks to enter the Federal Reserve 

stem. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, this question has been dis- 
cussed at considerable length among the people of Mississippi. 
I have a great many letters and telegrams regarding it. I 
realize the force of the suggestion made by the interrogatory 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kissy] to the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

My support of this amendment is not entirely in the interest 
of the banks. I realize that while the banks are institutions 
established in the interests of the stockholders, they are con- 
ducted to make the largest possible dividends upon the invest- 
ment. There is nothing altruistic, in other words, in the 
enterprise, and we all are bound to admit that it is a very 


convenient plan to have in a community a great many of the 
small banks that are organized by small contributions from 
merchants, doctors, lawyers, and farmers of the community 
for the convenience of the community. I do not think it is 
prudent to enact laws which will prevent those enterprises from 
being profitable. None of them make a very large dividend or 
interest on the investment. 

I had a letter a day or two ago in which the cashier of a 
bank wrote me that the profits of his little bank were in the 
exchange; that the interest on the loans just about paid the 
clerical force. 

Mr. WEEKS. I ask the Senator if that letter was from 
Mount Holly? Is there such a town in Mississippi? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not know of it. There is a Holly 
Springs, but I have no recollection of any letter from a banker 
at Holly Springs. However, I have a number of letters from 
every portion of the State, and I really think it is in the inter- 
est of the mass of the people to give the banks this very limited 
income which would be derived from charging exchange. 

For that reason I shall vote for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this matter has been considered 
by the House committee and by the Senate committee dnd by 
the Federal Reserve Board, and they all have determined against 
it as inexpedient for the system. I wish to remind the Senate 
that when the Federal reserve act was first drawn the question 
was at that time discussed most fully and completely, and this 
provision was put in the Federal reserve act: 

Every Federal reserve bank shall receive on deposit at r from 
member banks or from Federal reserve banks checks and dra drawn 
upon any of its depositors, and when remitted by a Federal reserve bank, 
checks and drafts drawn by any depositor in any other Federal reserve 
bank or member bank 8 funds to the credit of said depositor in said 
reserve bank or member bank. 

In other words, those who remitted to the Federal reserve bank 
a bunch of checks got immediate credit for that against the other 
member banks of the system. There is an average of somewhere 
about 600 banks te each ef the Federal reserve banks. We will 
say that there are 300 banks on this side having a lot of checks 
sent in and 300 banks on the other side having a lot of checks 
sent in. They all come to a common table, and every member 
bank sending in these checks gets credit at par. It is only fair 
that the member banks upon whom these checks are drawn 
should be debited at par. That wipes out the transaction. It is 
a mere matter of bookkeeping. It costs something less than a 
cent apiece for these checks to make the entries. It does not do 
any harm whatever to the member bank. The member bank 
gets credit for everything it sends to the reserve bank. 

The trouble is that under the old system the member banks 
were induced to send their checks to banks in reserve cities and 
the reserve cities would give them immediate credit for the 
checks sent in, and then would act as a collecting agency. It 
would send out all over the country and collect the checks at 
considerable expense, and then when it came to remitting the 
amount on the checks some of the banks at that time would 
charge for the remittance. But we considered the question of 
a bank selling exchange or rendering service to anybody by this 
language put into the original Federal reserve act: 

Nothing herein contained shall be constrifed as prohibiting a member 
bank from charging its actual expense incurred in collecting and remit- 
ting funds, or foren change sold to its patrons. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it intended to include the expense of clerk 
hire? I understand that some of these banks handle many thou- 
sands of checks, and it must necessarily, as stated by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Pace], amount to keeping a record of them, 
and that requires a clerical force. 

Mr. OWEN. Of course they enter on their own books the 
checks drawn on their own bank. When a Federal reserve bank 
sends a bunch of checks back there they debit the individual 
who has an account with them and make an entry. That gives 
an account of their deposits; that is, when the checks are sent in. 
They would do that under any system. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that in many cases it has been 
the practice of the banks not to charge for collections for regular 

customers. 
Mr. OWEN. There is a considerable variety of ways in which 
they deal with them. 

Mr. CURTIS. If they take checks from people who are not 
their customers, why should they not be permitted to charge? 

Mr. OWEN. They have a perfect right to do it, and they can 
do it under the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the Federal reserve act I understand 
they can only charge the actual expense, which would be, ac- 
cording to the statement of the Senator from Vermont a minute 


ago, the postage. 
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Mr. OWEN. No; if you send a check to a member bank and 
ask them to give New York exchange, they may charge you 


whatever is right. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will yield, that is true 
about central exchange, using that term, of banks, but it is not 
true about the ordinary checks that are sent. That language 
does not cover them. 

Mr. OWEN. Checks for collection? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly, checks for collection; but the 
language does not authorize them to do that. It has been so 
construed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. OWEN. The only provision in the old act is just that 
which I read. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But I am trying to get a construction of 
it, so that there can be no possible dispute between the Senator 
and myself. The practice and method is to exchange these 
checks, and exchange under that language is not allowed. 

Mr. OWEN. The purpose of the act was to collect the 
checks at par which went through the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly, and 

Mr. OWEN. That was intended as a means of serving the 
depositors after having deposited with a member bank, so that 
the check would be worth its face value in paying his bills, 

Mr. HARDWICK. But, Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. Just a minute, please. When I send my check 
to New York to pay my bills where I owe a thousand dollars 
I ought to have my check pay that thousand dollars. The sug- 
gestion has been made that you can put it on the man who 
receives the check, who is willing to take something less in 
order to get the bill paid. I do not want to pay my bills in that 
way. The American people do not want to pay their bills in 
that way. They want to pay dollar for dollar what they owe. 

Mr. PAGE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. Is it not true that the country banks believe this 
new proposal will have the effect of largely transferring the 
burden of collections from the shoulders of the city to the little 
country banks? Under the old systém the large city houses 
like Marshall Field & Co., who take a thousand and one checks 
every day, have been obliged to pay, either by way of deposits 
with their bankers or otherwise, a very small fraction of 1 per 
cent for collecting those checks. We are now proposing to 
transfer that burden from the city merchant, who can afford to 
pay it, to the little country bank, which can not. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say in answer to the suggestion of the 
Senator that I do not blame the country banks for wanting to 
levy upon the checks which pass through their hands a tax on 
the proposal of transferring credits, but by the Federal Reserve 
System we have provided a plan which does not cost them any- 
thing. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that it does indirectly cost them something, because the little 
country bank which makes a few hundred dollars a year out of 
these collections is under your proposal obliged to forego this 
little source of revenue. 

Mr. OWEN. The bank can, if it pleases, send its check to the 
correspondent in the city and not send it to the reserve bank. 
They do not have to seng it to the reserve bank, but if they do 
send it to the reserve bank this system has been based upon 
parring the check so that the credit and debit are given at the 
table by the Federal reserve bank. In that way there is the 
least possible cost, only requiring book entry, in disposing of 
the matter. : 5 

Mr. PAGE. Technically what the Senator says is true, but, 
on the other hand, and we can not argue around the fact, it in 
effect transfers a burden Which has been heretofore borne by 
Marshall Field & Co. and other large city concerns, who can 
afford to pay, to the little banks in the country, which ought 
not to be called upon to forego this little stipend which they so 
richly earn. You deprive them of a legitimate fce, which they 
must have if small country banks are to live. 

Mr. OWEN. In so far as checks of business men of the 
country pass through the reserve bank they are parred, but 
if the bank wants to change the Federal reserve act and pre- 
vent the remitting of checks in this country and go back to the 
old system of levying tribute that is not merited and where 
service is not rendered, then it will have to be done by re- 
pealing that provision in the reserve act and amending it as 
proposed by the American bankers’ amendment. I do not blame 
them for desiring to tax the business of the country in that 
way, but when they do not render service they have no right 
to tax the business of the country. The business men of this 
country are entitled to have their checks parred at the face 
value. When I send my check, whether it be $10 or $10,000, 


to pay my bills I am entitled to my full credit for it; I am en- 


titled to have every dollar of it paid and not have a dollar cut 
off 8 it for the accommodation of a bank that rendered no 
service, 

Mr. PAGE. The banks, the Senator says, render no service. 
I insist that they do render a most valuable service, for they 
give to rural communities banking accommodations which are 
almost indispensable, and without these collections many of 
them would find it difficult to do business, I insist, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this collection fee is a strictly legitimate charge of 
which the country banker should not be deprived. 

Mr. OWEN. I have been director in a national bank for 27 
years. I organized one and I was president for 10 years. I 
have controlled its policy during that time. I talked this mat- 
ter over with my directors, and they were perfectly satisfied to 
give up any such advantages as that because of the compen- 
satory advantages in which the depositors were given an ad- 
ditional advantage, the depositor having his confidence strength- 
ened in the system. It led immediately to the expansion of 
the deposits, it enlarged the amount of money the banks re- 
ceived, and the banks, because of that, have had a compensa- 
tory advantage far more than any such little item as this is 
concerned. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator speaks of compensatory advantages. 
I believe that 97 per cent of the country banks—and I do not 
know but 99 per cent of them—do not believe there are com- 
pensatory advantages sufficient to warrant entering the system. 

Mr. OWEN. They have already gotten the advantage of the 
system even where they are not members, and having gotten 
the advantages, they naturally like not to pay the price eyen as 
to this trivial matter of letting the checks be parred. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator says this does not apply to the 
banks of the country as a whole. I think he is wrong. I be- 
lieve the State banks will not go into the system, and many of 
the national banks would not be in it except that they have 
been forced into it by the Federal reserve law. 

Mr. OWEN. I know there is a very lively propaganda being 
carried on by a particular section of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and they have deluged Senators with letters and 
telegrams saying that they are just about to expire. They will 
not expire; they are all right; they are doing splendidly; they 
are earning big interest on their capital, on the whole. 

The national banks are earning approximately 10 per cent 
on their capital and surplus every year. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator one further 
question. Does he not know that the small country banks gen- 
erally feel that they have been wronged by being deprived of 
this legitimate collection fee? 

Mr. OWEN. The little banks in the country ‘and the big 
banks of the country are influenced by their own self-interest, 
and I am not quarreling with them about it. I only say they 
ought not to fix the policy of the people of the United States 
nor be allowed to tax the business of this country unfairly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator then concedes that at pres- 
ent these checks are parred by the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. OWEN. In so far as they pass through the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not mean any other checks except 
those checks, of course. But that is done regardless of the 
question whether thére is any expense in handling them in the 
small banks. 

Mr. OWEN. There is no instance. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not concede that by any manner of 
means. That is a matter of controversy. 

Mr. OWEN. I am only expressing my opinion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is the Senator’s judgment, but we con- 
tend that it is otherwise. 

Mr. OWEN. When they go through the Federal reserve bank 
they are parred. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No exchange is allowed? 

Mr. OWEN. No exchange is provided, but the Federal Re- 
serve Board would have a right to determine whether or not 
the banks were subjected to an expense and to make due allow- 
ance for it under existing law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Under their rule they have decided that 
they will not allow any. 

Mr. OWEN. That is the evidence. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know whether it is or not. 

Mr. OWEN. That is the evidence and that justifies the ob- 
servation I made a few moments ago. 

Mr. HARDWICK. As the Senator knows, that is a matter 
of very great controversy. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 
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Mr. GRONNA. The chairman of the committee will admit 
that the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board stated to the 
committee that he was not opposed to this amendment. He 
said it was a matter for Congress to regulate. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; he did say it was a matter for Congress to 
regulate, and I think in that respect the Senator drew the 
inference that he had nothing to say about it. I immediately 
submitted the matter to the Federal Reserve Board for their 
consideration and this is the letter that I received from them. 
It is printed in the report which I submitted April 17, and is 
as follows: 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Washington, April 13, 1917. 
Hon. ROBERT L, OWEN, 


2 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sexaror Owen: I have your letter of the 12th instant in ref- 
erence to the amendment to Senate bill No. 8 prop: by Senator Gronna, 
and brought it to the attention of the board at the 
After a full discussion of the matter the board 


of checks and remissions therefor by exchange or otherwise, would, in 
the opinion of the board, be construed by the banks as a definite sug- 
such a charge, with the result that eventually 
nerally made, not only as against checks com- 
5 in from a distance but even against checks presented payees re- 
siding in the community where the bank is located. While banks would 
no doubt pay checks for their own depositors without any, charge, it is 
entirely possible that many of them would avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of enforcing this charge agninst checks presented by payees 
who are not depositors. This would impose a hardship upon those of 
1 classes who are not bank depositors. 
e board would call attention also to the fact that for some years 
st actual payees of checks drawn upon country banks have been able 
n many cases to collect them without exchange charges, which have 
been absorbed by their depository banks, which have in turn been reim- 
bursed by balances kept with them by the country banks. Immediately 
upon the passage of ate bill No. 8, or no later in any event than 
November 17 next, no bank balances will count as reserve except those 
with Federal reserve banks, so that facilities for free collection will no 
longer be afforded by member banks, and the result would be that many 
individuals, firms, and corporations would be paying exchange charges of 
83 of 1 per cent upon checks which they have hitherto been able 
o collect at par. 

The enactment of the proposed amendment, in the opinion of the board, 
would, because of the injury It would work to holders of bank checks, 
create a strong protest all over the ce which would be far stronger 
than the pressure that is now being broug! t to bear for its enactment. 

In this connection F inclose for your information copy of a resolution 
that was adopted at a meeting of the governors of Federal reserve banks 
which was held here last week. 

Very truly, yours, 
W. P. G. HARDING, Gorernor. 
[Resolution passed at tenth conference of Federal reserve bank 
governors.] 


KITCHIN BILL, 


Whereas it is stated that there is to be reintroduced in the present Con- 
gress for enactment the so-called Kitchin bill, the purpose of which is 
to so amend the Federal reserve act as to permit national banks to 
impose exchange charges contrary to the basic principles of the Fed- 
eral reserve collection system; and 

Whereas it is understood that under the direction of a committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association, known as the committee of twenty- 
five, a vigorous and far-reaching campaign is being conducted to bring 
ease upon the Congress to secure the enactment of the Kitchin 

7; an 

Whereas it is the belief of the governors of the several Federal reserve 
banks that should the Kitchin bill become law it would not only serve 
to nullify the great benefits which would accrue to the business inter- 
ests of the country under the operation of a scientific, direct, and 
efficient collection system, but its enactment would seriously affect 
and seriously injure the best and breadest development of the Federal 
Reserve System: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the governors in conference earnestly urge the Federal 

Reserve Board to use ovary legitimate means possible to prevent the en- 

actment of the Kitchin bill when introduced into Congress, and to 

promptly develop and put into the fullest operation the Federal reserve 
collection system. 


These governors represent the organized banks of the United 
States; they are elected by the organized banks, and they repre- 
sent their views. They come here and by unanimous vote point 
out the mischiefs that would occur if we were to break up the 
system of clearing at par. Already a large part of the banks 
of the country are clearing at par, without any question by 
anybody. New England has had a system of clearing checks 
at par for a long peried of time, and we are only adopting now 
the New England system, in effect, of clearing checks at par. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 


Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator from Oklahoma is in part correct 
and he is in part incorrect. For example, every bank in the 
reserve cities like Boston and New York, where our balances 
are kept, have urged us to collect checks at par. In a bank with 
which I am connected we were under such obligations to our 
correspondent city bank that for a long time we collected at 
par; but after a time we found that our neighbor banks were 
making a thousand or two thousand dollars out of collections 
which we were not getting, and finally we went into what are 
called the “ black-listed banks,” and up to the time of the passage 
of the Federal reserve act the great body of the New England 
banks were charging for collections. 

Mr. OWEN. I knew at Boston they did clear checks at par 
om a very large scale. The question is merely as to whether or 
not we shall interfere with the convenience and comfort of the 
depositors of the banks throughout the country, who are a good 


: | deal more numerous than are the banks, and who are entitled 


to have their checks paid at par and not have a deduction made 
from them by the payee. Of course, a payee who has a check 
sent to him for a thousand dollars and who puts it in bank 
will submit to that tax of a dollar or two dollars and a half 


when it finally comes down; but he does not feel that he has: 


really received payment at par at last, because he is charged 
something out of the very check which has paid his bill. I think 
when a man who deposits in a country bank pays his bills in 
New York or in Boston or in Topeka such payment ought to be 
a par payment, and the local bank that has had the use of his 
money ought not to want to charge an exchange when a service 
has not really been rendered. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Take a case of this kind: Suppose the 
Senator from Oklahoma should go to a bank in some obscure 
village in Oklahoma and ask that bank to cash a check for 
$100 or $1,000, does he think that that bank should give him 
the money without any compensation? 

Mr. OWEN. Not a bit of it; and under the Federal reserve 
act that bank can charge what it thinks is right for the ac- 
commodation. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. But, as a matter of fact, it does not do so. 

Mr. OWEN. But it can do so under the law. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But the Senator is familiar with the 
operation of the law, and the Senator knows that it is not 
often done, and that if it were done this protest would not be 
coming to Congress. 

Mr. OWEN. No; the Senator from Mississippi does not 
really fully appreciate, I think, just what they are driving at. 
What they want to do is to charge for the entire bunch of 
checks which come from the Federal reserve bank in bulk. 
Listen to this a moment 

Mr. PAGE. May I ask the Senator from Oklahoma one 
question:. 


Mr. OWEN. Just a moment. Here is what the language is: 


Provided further, That 3 this or any other section of this 
act shall be construed as prohibiting a member bank from making 
reasonable charges against the presenter— 


Mind you, that is broad enough to cover the Federal reserve 


/ 
in no ease to exceed 10 cents per $100 or fraction thereof based on the 
total of checks and drafts presented at any one time— > 

That exactly fits the case of a bunch of checks sent by the 
Federal reserve bank to a local bank for entry or 


for collection or payment of checks and drafts drawn upon it and 
remission therefor by exchange or otherwise. 


Which means a cross entry on the books of the Federal re- 
serve bank. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is the Senator reading from the amend- 
ment which I offered? 

Mr. OWEN. I am; yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Where is the word “presenter” in my 
amendment? I did not put that in. 

Mr. OWEN. It is in the copy of the amendment which was 
given to me by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That must be the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. OWEN. This amendment, at any rate, reads “ against 
the presenter ”; but, at all events, it is intended to apply, and 
everybody knows it is intended to apply, te a bunch of checks 
sent down by the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know, but the Senator from Oklahoma 
emphasized the word “presenter.” I had a reason for not 
putting that word into the amendment which I offered. 

Mr. OWEN. I had the copy of another amendment. Still, 


however, the word “ otherwise“ covers it. It is really intended 


to cover the remittance made to the Federal reserve bank, 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. - 

Mr. PAGE. Mr, President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma one question before he sits down. The customer of a 
bank in Vermont brings a thousand dollars in money and de- 
posits it. He immediately sends his check to Boston where he 
owes a bill. The money is deposited in his home bank. The 
home bank may be compelled to send that money to Boston, 
very likely at an actual cost of from 50 cents to $1 a thousand 
for transmission. Why should the country bank be compelled 
to pay that money in Boston? 

Mr. OWEN. . The Senator from Vermont presents only one- 
half of this transaction. The other half is, that when the money 
comes back this depositor puts it in there, and the amount of de- 
posits is all the time balancing the amount going out. 

Mr. PAGE. I beg pardon; they usually do, I confess, but 
Mr. OWEN. Take it in the long run and they do. 

Nr. PAGE. I know, but there must be many transférs, as 
every banker knows. They have to transmit shipments of cur- 
_ rency to the country bank to supply the bank. Then when the 
balance of exchange runs the other way it becomes necessary to 
transmit currency. from the city bank to the home bank. 

Mr. OWEN. That transmission of currency is paid for by 
the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. PAGE. That is where we have to keep a balance of 
several thousand dollars with the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. OWEN. Where you keep a balance there. 

Mr, PAGE. And without any interest. 

Mr. OWEN. And they extend you that accommodation. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but 
a moment. I have so often expressed my views upon this ques- 
tion that I shall not now take up any length of time. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], however, argues in 
a circle when he states to this body that this is a question be- 
tween the depositor and the banks. It is a question between the 
great commercial bodies of this country and the little country 
banks. That is all there is to it. These same great commercial 
bodies do not have to take checks if they do not want them. 
They can refuse any check; they can compel the debtor, who- 
ever he may be, who owes them money, to send them a bank 
draft. They do not have to accept checks. 

I am really surprised to hear the argument presented by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. I had hoped that he would present 
an argument which would be of some real value in the way of 
information to this body. The excuse given by the Federal 
board seems to me to be indefensible. That any man who 
knows anything about banking must admit that the small com- 
mercial banks or the large commercial banks do not always 
charge exchange; they do not charge their own customers 
exchange; but why should we expect the little country banks, 
without any charge whatever, to clear all foreign checks, not 
drawn upon them, but drawn upon other banks? ‘That is the 
question. 

Now, Mr. President, I believe I am safe in saying that every 
banker in my State, whether he belongs to the Federal Reserve 
System or to the State system, is in favor of this amendment. 
I have not heard a sirgle complaint from any depositor among 
the people of my State; but I have heard complaints from great 
commercial bodies, from the wholesale houses, and from the 
large catalogue houses. Whatever the banks lose in the trans- 
action. of their business on collection charges is all being made 
by the great commercial bodies, and there is not a penny taken 
out of the pockets of the people by the exchange charged by the 
little country banks. 

Mr. President, I had a similar amendment, which I presented 
to this bill a year ago, but the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Hardwick] has presented his amendment, and I shall be very 
glad to vote for it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kur in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator stated that there was not a penny 
taken out of the pockets of the people. . 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, sir; I state that without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction. - 

Mr. REED. Suppose there is a merchant in the Senator’s 


home town who wants to pay a bill of $1,000 in New York City 

and he sends his check to New York City for $1,000. Does the 

Senator mean that, if the bank is going to charge a dollar or 

$10 for collection, the creditor in New York City will not deduct 

that amount from the remittance? 
Mr. GRONNA. Is the Senator through with his question? 
Mr. REED. Yes. 


Mr. GRONNA. Tes; I mean to say that I have had actual 
experience for 25 or 30 years, and I know that he does not. 
Furthermore, if the creditor in New York receives that check 
and sends it back either to the little bank upon which the check 
was drawn or to its correspondent, there would not be a penny 
charged upon that check under the old system. 

Mr, REED, Now, the Senator speaks with great positive- 
ness—— 

2 5 GRONNA. Tes; I do, because I am familiar with the 
matter. 

Mr. REED. But the testimony that was adduced before the 
Banking and Currency Committee from many men, coming from 
many different banking institutions in different States, was to 
the effect that in many instances the merchant or the individual 
making the remittance—the remitter—was charged. If there 
are no charges being made to anybody, it is perfectly clear that 
the banks would not be here clamoring for a restitution of the 
right to make this charge. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not think that any commercial man will 
undertake to say that it has been the practice if he accepts a 
check from his customer he is going to credit his customer 
with any sum less than the amount of that check. I have never 
heard of that charge being made. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
just a moment, if it is true that the banks are here clamor- 
ing for a return of the right to make these charges, it is per- 
fectly evident they are here because it will put some money in 
their vaults, and somebody will have to pay that money. Will 
the Senator tell us who it is? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that I do not know 
of any banker being here. I know that the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia is here, and that amendment has been 
prepared by the Bankers’ Association of the United States and 
has been approved by them. That is all I know about it. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator think that they got it up for 
the purpose of cutting down their revenues or increasing their 
revenues? 

Mr. GRONNA. Why, certainly they got it up for the purpose 
of increasing their revenues. t 

Mr. REED. If their revenues are going to be increased, 
somebody will have to pay that increase. 

Mr. GRONNA. But the Senator from Missouri knows that 
this expense will have to be paid by the commercial bodies and 
not by the individual depositors. 

Mr. REED. The Senator says if I “know anything about 
the business.” I confess I am not as well posted, perhaps, in 
regard to country banking as is the Senator 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator has manifested that. 

Mr. REED. Because the Senator is himself a banker, he 
may speak with more experience, and possibly with more heat 
than I will 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, I have told the Senator from Missouri 
the way the business has been transacted and the way it is 
being transacted. 

Mr. REED. Of course, it is entirely possible that the busi- 
ness being done by the Senator’s bank may not be the model by 
which all banking business is done. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, does the Senator know of his 
personal knowledge any bank that does not transact the busi- 
ness in that way? 

Mr. REED. I do not profess to say further than that the 
testimony before the committee of which I am a member, and 
which listened for many weeks to testimony, was to the effect 
that when the charges were made by the bank the money was 
collected from somebody, and when it was collected from some- 
body the profit went to the bank. Who that somebody was that 
had to make the payment differed in different instances. Some- 
times the wholesale merchant would stand the loss and some- 
times the retail merchant would stand the loss, according to the 
testimony which we received; but, in any event, if you load 
it onto the wholesale merchant in New York City primarily, 
you may be very sure that he in turn will add it to the price 
of his goods which he is selling to the country merchant. It 
gets back to that individual, and then in the end it will get back 
finally to the man who buys the goods. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Missouri a question? 

Mr. REED. In just a moment. Like nearly everything else, 
it gets back to the ultimate consumer. So I do not think we 
gain anything by undertaking to dodge the question by saying 
that that money is primarily paid by the merchant in New York, 

Mr. GRONNA. I did not say it was paid by the merchant in 
New York. 
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Mr, REED.: And moreover. the business is not all done be- 
tween the country and New York. Checks are constantly sent 
back and forth a distance of 10 or 20 miles almost in local 
communities; indeed the great mass of the business of the 
country is done in that way.- The testimony before our com- 
mittee was that the banks had in many instances been utterly 
unconscionable in their charges, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Missouri a question? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator, of course, knows that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has held that checks shall be cashed at par, 
and that since the Federal Reserve System went into effect 
there has been no exchange allowed upon checks that have gone 
through the Federal Reserve banks. Now, will the Senator 
show me where the public has profited by that system and 
where the prices of goods have been reduced to the public? 

Mr. REED. Oh, of course, it would be absolutely Impossible 
to take a 10-cent rake-off that some banker got on a check 
and trace it down through the channels of business to the ulti- 
mate consumer; but we, nevertheless, know the fact to-day that 
every burden that we may place upon business must necessarily 
be added to the cost of the goods which are ultimately to be con- 
sumed or used. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is not always true. It can not be 
passed on in many cases to the ultimate consumer; but generally 
it is true. 

Mr. REED. In detailed cases it may not be so, but in the 
broad Sense it is the law of trade. Is it not a mere begging of 
the question, then, to say that this money comes out of the big 
man—the big commercial institution—instead of coming out of 
the small individuat? The question ought to be not who pays 
the money but, Is it a just and equitable charge? 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Missouri will yield, 
with the permission of the Senator from North Dakota, I will 
say. that the question ought to be also whether the banks are 
not entitled from somewhere to a reasonable compensation for 
the service they perform? The Senator avoids that. That is the 
precise question that they present. 

Mr. REED. No; that is absolutely involved in my statement. 
I say the question ought to be whether the charge is a just 
and an equitable charge. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

a Mr. REED, That covers all the Senator puts in his propo- 
tion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The proposition is, Do these men render 
service, and, if so, ought we not to allow them a reasonable 
compensation therefor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. “No charge at all” can not be just and 
reasonable. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it may be an exceedingly just 
and reasonable regulation. 

I want just a word on this matter. I do not mean, however, 
to take the Senator from North Dakota off his feet. I thought 
the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. GRONNA, No, Mr. President; I have not concluded: 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall conclude in a few moments, but I 
have not concluded. 

Mr. President, I did not mean to cast any reflection upon the 
Senator from Missouri with reference to his experience as a 
business man or as banker; but anyone who has had any 
experience at all with banking knows that no banker, whether 
his bank is large or small, will charge exchange upon the checks 
of his own customers. I do not know of any banker who would 

be foolish enough to do that. It simply resolves itself down to 
this: Shall the small banks which are scattered all over the 
country—and the small banks are really the only ones in- 
volved—have a right to make a charge not to exceed 10 cents a 
hundred dollars for the collection of checks or drafts which 
they have to enter upon their books? It costs them something 
to keep clerks in their banks and enter all these items. It does 
not make any difference from what part of the country the 
checks come, they must all be entered in their books; and in 
many instances, as the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pacer] has 
stated—and I will say that the Senator from Vermont knows a 
great deal more about banking than I do, because I am not a 
practical banker—in many instances these banks have to trans- 
mit currency in order te pay these checks and to make up the 
balances. The whole question resolves itself into this, that 
there is an effort not only on the part of the large commercial 
bodies of this country, but upon the part of the large banks, to 
do away with the little banks in the country, which really serve 
a valuable purpose. They are of great benefit to the people of 
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the Nation, especially in the new sections of country like the 
Northwest. I do not know how we would get along without 
them in my section of the country; and the statement that it is 
unreasonable that they should be permitted to charge not to 
exceed 10 cents a hundred dollars, it seems to me, can not be 
said to be unreasonable. 

Mr. President, before I close I wish to state that I can not 
vote for this bill. I am a member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and I have given careful study to its pro- 
visions, but, whether this amendment is adopted or not, I shall 
be compelled to vote against the bill. My reasons for voting 
against it will not be influenced because of the failure of this 
amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator please, I hope the Senator 

will vote for the amendment, and that the amendment will not 
fail. I do not believe it will fail. 
Mr. GRONNA. I shall vote for the amendment; but there is 
a provision in this bill of greater importance than the question 
of whether the banks shall be allowed to charge exchange upon 
checks, There is a fundamental question involved in this meas- 
ure, and that is, Shall we permit all the gold in the United 
States to be mobilized from every bank and from every corner 
of this country into a few large banks? I may be mistaken in 
my judgment, but I remember having read in history that in 
1864 gold went up to $2.85. Those who were in possession of 
the gold had an opportunity to make that tremendous profit. 
I say it is possible that to-day we are legislating in a way that 
may put it in the power of the great corporations to control 
the money market and burden the people of this country simply 
by holding and owning the gold. That is the reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, why I can not vote for the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am in favor of this amend- 
ment. I doubt if the existing law authorized the Federal Re- 
serve Board to make the order which it has made. I know that 
when the act was passed by Congress most of us did not think so. 

Mr. President, I doubt something else: I doubt the power of 
Congress, or the right of Congress, at any rate, even if it had 
so intended, to require of any man anywhere to do any work 
without any compensation. The banks do a certain amount of 
work in connection with their exchange business. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] says that that work costs 
them nothing. That statement I take issue with. If a bank 
has a suflicient volume of this sort of business, it has to em- 
ploy a special exchange clerk or teller. Some banks employ 
several who do nothing else. When the volume of that sort of 
business for a little bit of a country bank is so small that it 
does not justify the employment of a special exchange teller or 
clerk, still the time and the exchange work is divided among 
the other employees of the small bank and is subtracted from 
the work which they would be doing upon some other branch 
of the banking business. So the bank does do work and you 
want it to do the work without compensation. The bank does 
the work at some cost to itself, however small, but you who 
oppose, this amendment do not want it to receive a sufficient 
remuneration to repay that cost—no remuneration, however 
small, It is wrong. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator does not interpret 
what I said to that effect, because the Federal reserve act itself 
provides for the payment of any actual cost that is incurred. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; but the Federal Reserve Board 
has ruled in effect and contrary to the fact that there is no cost, 
because it has ruled that the exchange must take place at par. 
Now, as I understood this provision when the original Federal 
reserve bill came from the conferees, they had saved the point 
that I, for one, had insisted upon, that these banks should be 
allowed to charge at least enough to pay the cost of the transac- 
tion. Now, the Federal Reserve Board, in the face of that very 
language to which the Senator has referred, has ruled that this 
exchange work must take place at par, and, necessarily, in mak- 
ing that ruling they have ruled that it costs nothing, because 
the law itself enables them to charge whatever it costs. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator's attention is called to the fact 
that for the cross entry of these credits on their books the 
Federal reserve banks charge of course nothing, and the Federal 
reserve bank will itself remit the currency where it is necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that; but that has nothing to 
do with the little bank back yonder attending to its work. The 
“ cross entries in the reserve banks” of course do not cost the 
country bank anything, but its own entries do, because they 
and the balance of the business entail work and work has to be 
paid for. 

Now, as to the Federal board paying for the remission of 
the currency, that is wrong, too. Here is a transaction be 
tween me and the Senator from Oklahoma as buyer and seller- 
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The transaction is closed by exchange; and now you want to 
make the country pay the cost of the exchange, instead of mak- 
ing either the buyer or the seller, or the two together, pay it. 
The transaction of buying and selling is one between me and 
the Senator, and it is not a cost that ought to be laid upon the 
country through the instrumentality of the Reserve Board 
sending the currency for nothing. 

Mr. OWEN. The fact is that these checks pass back and 
forth, and it is only the balances at the end of a season, or from 
time to time, that are remitted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The actual transmission of funds occurs only 
in one out of a thousand transactions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that perfectly, and I under- 
stand that the amount of cost which the public assumes through 
the instrumentality of the Reserve Board being a mere ‘clearing 
house with sheet balances is small; but whatever it is—how- 
ever small—the principle is the same. The point is, however. 
that that has nothing to do with the fact that the little country 
bank of $25,000 capital has got to do certain work for nothing; 
and the fact that when all of the checks that go through it and 
go through other banks everywhere are cleared together and a 
balance struck, the balance is very small, does not affect the 
amount of work that each country bank ‘has had to do within 
its own four walls. 

Mr. President, I intended when this question was presented 
to the Senate to make quite an argument in favor of it. I do 
not mean by that, necessarily, a good argument, but I mean an 
extended one; but the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis}, my colleague [Mr. VARDA- 
MAN], the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hanpwick], and 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] have, in 
my opinion, so perfectly and completely covered the ground 
that I had virtually nothing left to say, except upon ‘the point 
which I intended to cover a moment ago. While we are talking 
the Germans are sinking ships. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, when we were undertaking to 
create a Federal Reserve System two questions were sharply 
presented. One was, What is to be the use of the Federal Re- 
serve System? The other question was, How is the Federal 
Reserve System to be maintained if it is created? 

The first question—What is the use of the Federal Reserve 
System ?—could be answered in a word. Broadly, it was in- 
tended to sustain the credit of the entire banking system of the 
United States; and accordingly, at the instance and solicitation 
of every class of bankers in the United States, big and little, 
hearings were granted to all of these several kinds of bankers. 
The State banks and trust companies came before the committee 
and asked that certain provisions be inserted in the bill so that 
the State hanks and trust companies could come under the sys- 
tem. These changes were made, and the understanding at that 
time was that, as all the banks of the country would get the 
benefit of this Federal Reserve System which was created to 
sustain the entire system, ‘so all of them ought to be willing 'to 
make some contributions for the benefit of that system. 

Now, what has transpired? It has transpired that the na- 
tional banks, which were compelled to come into this system, 
have been practically compelled to sustain it; that fhe attitude 
of the State banks and trust companies has been: The tree 
having now been planted, and its shade being now generous, we 
will sit under the shade of this great financial tree and enjoy 
its protection, but we will contribute nothing whatsoever to the 
watering or the pruning of the tree.” 

I think legislation ought to ‘be enacted which will compel 
those who engage in the business of banking to each contribute 
his share to the maintenance of the system, to the maintenance 
of that great reservoir from which the system must draw in 
case of a financial stringency in the country. I say that Jegis- 
lation ought to be enacted to compel them to come in and do 
their duty, because the entire weight of all the fiscal transac- 
tions of the Government and of the people ultimately falls upon 
the Federal Reserve System; and as it does fall upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve System there ought to be gathered into that system 
all the resources of the banks of the country. And yet, with a 
selfishness which I think is absolutely inexcusable, nearly all 
the State ‘banks and trust companies ‘have remained out of the 
system. They have figured coldly that the Federal Reserve 
System is big enough and strong enough to protect the finances 
of our country, and that they will ‘enjoy its benefits and ad- 
vantages and stay outside of the system. 

So far as I am concerned, I am getting in a frame of mind 
where I am willing to levy some kind of a tax thut will make 
it very necessary for these banks to come in and do their share. 
If, however, we are to maintain the Federal Reserve System 
without such legislation as I have spoken of, then there must 


be advantages of some kind given to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, because these banks that now make up the Federal Reserve 
System have to supply its capital; they have to subscribe for 
its stock; they have to practically guarantee its success. One 
of the things that it was thought would make the Federal Re- 
serve System attractive, bringing business to that great system, 
was the clearing of checks at par. It is now proposed to de- 
stroy that feature of the system. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, the Senator is absolutely mis- 
taken about that. He could not have known the facts, or he 
would not haye made that statement. 

Mr. REED. I am talking about the ideas that were present 
with the committee when this bill was written, and at a time 
when ‘the Senator from Vermont was not a member of the com- 
mittee, and at a time when he knows nothing whatsoever re- 
garding its deliberations. 

Mr. PAGE. ‘That is ‘true in regard to the city banks; but 
so far as the country banks are concerned, I think I know that 
they have not favored the system of collecting checks without 


pay. 

Mr. REED. Let me ask the Senator, Is he interested in 
national banks? 

Mr. PAGE. I am. 

Mr. REED. And is he also interested in State banks and 
trust companies? 

Mr. PAGE. I am; yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. Your State banks and trust companies have not 
come into the system? é 

Mr. PAGE. No, sir; and I will say, further, that some of 
the national banks of Vermont are now discussing the idea of 
retiving from the system because of these conditions. 

Mr. REED. Well, if a few more retire, they probably will all 
be stopped from retiring. These gentlemen who retire belong 
to the class to which the State banks belong to which I have 
been referring. That is, they say, The system is here; the 
reservoir is created; the national banks put in their money, and 
it is there, and it is a protection to us in a time of any trouble. 
We can pull out and get that protection just as well outside 
as inside, and we will not contribute“ —a very selfish purpose. 

When the question of parring checks came up in the com- 
mittee, when the Senator from Vermont was not there, of 
course—for he was not a member—some of the small country 
banks came in and said that was a considerable source of reve- 
nue to them. They undertook to justify their charges upon 
the ground that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
a few moments ago mentioned, namely, that they were per- 
forming a service. This was the line of reasoning which they 
presented: They not only said they were performing a service, 
but they said they were actually out of the ase of money; for, 
said they, “If a customer of our bank draws his check and 
sends it to New York, and it is aecepted in New York and sent 
back to us here at par, the customer has had the use of that 
money”; and so they undertook to figure, by that and similar 
transactions, that the money was passing back and forth from 
the country bank to New York, and that the banker was Jaying 
out the money. As a matter of fact, the only thing that was 
passing between the country banker and New York was a piece 
of paper in an envelope with a 2-cent stamp upon it, and the 
money was lying right in somebody’s bank all the time, doing 
business and making money for the banker who happened to 
hold it. 

It is true that there are occasionally transactions that must 
be conducted in cash. At the end of a day's business in a 
clearing- house, when millions of dollars in checks have gone 
through, there may be a little balance that is settled by cash 
between the banks. 

Mr. OWEN. And even that is settled by check. 

Mr. REED. And even that generally is settled by check, as 
the Senator states. There may be occasionally some moneys 
sent from the provinces into the cities or from the cities back 
to the provinees, if we can use those terms; but, as a matter 
of fact, it is generally all transacted through the maintenance 
of a balance in some business center against which checks are 
drawn and to which checks are sent, and probably not one 
dollar of cash is moved from the outside parts of the country 
to the business centers for $1,000,000 of business that is 
transacted. 

Mr. OWEN. It is covered by a gold balance in the Treasury, 
held by these 12 reserve banks now. 

Mr. REED. Yes. Now, the system that was established in 
this way for the parring of checks was intended to cut off a 
system of petty graft that was being maintained by certain 
banks, and if was intended to confer that privilege ‘and benefit 
upon the great body of our people. It was intended to arrange 
it so that in this country a man owing a bill to his neighbor in 
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the adjoining county could send that neighbor a check for the 
face of the amount and that neighbor could take the check 
down and put it in a bank of the Federal Reserve System 
and get its face. It was intended to make it so that a man liy- 
ing in the city of Milwaukee and owing a bill in New York 
City, and having money in the city of Milwaukee, could send 
his check to his New York creditor and that creditor could 
deposit the check at par in a bank in New York City, and that 
bank could have a credit at par. It is only a matter of book- 
keeping with the bank in Milwaukee. It was intended to give 
this benefit and blessing to the people of the country, and it 
was held out as one of the chief advantages flowing from this 
System. 

Mr. OWEN. And it also avoids, I might say to the Senator, 
the necessity of keeping a bookkeeping account of microscopic 
charges on every check going through the country. 

Mr. REED. Now, of course, there are some of these small 
banks that made two or three or four thousand dollars a year 
by nipping 10 cents off of this transaction, by collecting their 
toll of 5 or 10 or 20 cents off of that transaction, by getting a 
dollar off of this other transaction, and by taking $5 off of some 
other transaction, They were the keepers of the gate through 
which the business of the country had to pass, and everybody had 
to drop something into their hat as he passed through, although 
the money they were handling was the money of the gentleman 
who was passing through the gate, and always has been his 
money. The banks in modern times have never done busi- 
ness on their own account. They do business upon the money 
of their depositors. No attack is to be made on them for that; 
that is perfectly legitimate; but a part of the compensation 
that ought to come back to the public is the right of a man 
who has money in a bank that is a member of the Federal 
Reserve System to pay his bills at par with his check, so that 
that check can be put into any part of that great system in any 
part of the country and his check is worth its face. 

Now, what is the proposition? Some bankers got together 
and they wrote out what they would like to have, and they 
would like to have some more profits and some more tolls; and 
two bankers on the floor of the Senate have given us the benefit 
of their experience and knowledge in extended arguments in 
favor of increasing the profits of the banker. I do not want to 
criticize that, but I am getting about in the frame of mind to 
eall attention to a rule of the Senate which forbids any man 
voting on any bill where he is directly interested in the result. 

Mr. PAGE. In that connection, Mr. President, if I may be 
allowed, I want to say that the Senator from Kansas City is 
trying to take a burden from that city of probably $100,000 a 
year and put it into their pockets, and to take from the little 
banker in the country the little pittance he gets from each check 
and give it to Kansas City. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator to whom reference 
is made is not a Senator from Kansas City. He is a Senator 
from the State of Missouri, and he represents the little banker 
just as he represents the big banker, and he represents the citi- 
zeury of that State as well as he can, and he has no special 
interest in any bank or in any class of banks; and there are a 
great many more little banks in my State that have votes than 
there are big banks that have votes. I have not in my office 
to-day half a dozen letters from the small banks of my State 
asking this; neither have I a protest from a single big bank 
against it. 

Mr. PAGE. In the Senator's argument he is certainly speak- 
ing for Kansas City and not for the little banks of Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I am speaking for my State. I am speaking for 
the Great Federal Reserve System. I am not speaking for a 
city. I am not narrow enough to speak for a city. I want to 
see the Federal Reserve System, which has already proven 
itself the bulwark of our Nation in time of financial stress and 
danger, maintained. It has been maintained thus far under the 
wise guidance of a board that have, I think, performed almost 
financial miracles; and there is no member of that board here 
recommending this change. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me there is but 
one question involved in whether we should adopt this propo- 
sition or not, and that is the question as to whether it is best 
for the Federal Reserve System. It is perfectly optional with 
the State bank as to whether it will make a deposit with the 
Federal Reserve System or not, and consequently be deprived 
of the right to charge one-tenth of 1 per cent for cashing checks. 
There is nothing compulsory about it. If it does not want to 
keep on deposit with the Federal reserve bank money to meet 
this parring of exchange, it need not do so, and therefore it 
need not lose anything whatever. It is purely optional with the 
State banker, and consequently this theory that it is a coercion 
of the State bank, it seems tc me, is not warranted. 


Looking at it from the other standpoint, it seems to me to be 
clear that this system of exchange is equitable. These State 
banks do get an enormous benefit from the Federal Reserve 
System. The reason is because they can take their securi- 
ties to a national bank that is a member bank and cash them, 
and that member bank can draw from the Federal Reserve 
System upon those securities all the money that is necessary 
to meet any crisis. With that enormous benefit—a benefit that 
is worth thousands of dollars to them and sometimes prevents 
a run upon them—should they not be willing, if this bill be- 
comes a law, to enter into this system by keeping on deposit 
with the Federal reserve bank of their district money suflicient 
to meet at par the checks that are drawn by depositors upon 
their banks? 

That being the case, Mr. President, it seems to me to be 
clear that the proposal of the committee ought to be adopted. 
It strengthens the Federal Reserve System. It is practically 
of little detriment to the country State bank. It is not any, 
considering the fact that the banker has got on deposit in his 
bank all the time money to meet the check and is getting the 
interest that it earns for the four or five days that it is neces- 
sary to have that check cashed and balanced after it is drawn 
and presented to the home bank. These are compensations 
that the State bank gets, and it seems to me, in view of that, 
that we ought to have the provision recommended by the com- 
uae asa law to make perfect the exchange of checks between 

anks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). The question is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] to the amendment of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. VARDAMAN, On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucurs] and 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STERLING. Has the junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. SmirH] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. STERLING. I am paired with that Senator and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Owing to the absence of my pair, 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the aflirmative). I 
desire to ask whether the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
LANE] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] to the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. In his absence I transfer my 
pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] and 
vote “nay.” $ 

Mr. WEEKS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James]. I observe that he is not present, and I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DrnrmncHas] because of illness in 
his family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BecknAm]. He is absent, and I therefore withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky IMr. BeckHam] is detained from the Senate on 
official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr] ; and 

The Senator from Maine Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHnson]. 


I have been requested to announce the follow- 


The result was announced—yeas 36, nays, 29 as follows; 


Ashurst Gore La Follette Simmons 
Bankhead Gronna wis Smith, Ariz, 
Borah eps McCumber Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee lardwick cKellar Smith, Mich, 
Cum Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Townsend 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Overman Underwood 
Fiet ark Polna 
Fletcher Kendrick Poindexter Wadsworth 
Gallinger von Shields illiams 
; NAYS—29. 
Calder King Pittman Thomas 
Chamberlain Kirby Pomerene m 
France M 
Frelinghuysen Martin Robinson Walsh 
gar Myers th Warren 
Hollis New Sheppard 
Husting Owen 
Johnson, Cal, Phelan Stone 
NOT VOTING—31, 
Beckham Hale Newlands Ster 
Brady Hitchcock Norris Sutherland 
Bro Hughes Penrose n 
Colt Ja Ransdell Tllimaa 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. W Watson 
ham Knox Smith. Md. Weeks 
Pernald Lane „S.C. Wolcott 
Got Lodge t 
So Mr, Harpwick’s amendment to the amendment was 
to. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to present a number of telegrams 
from citizens of Tennessee on the subject of the bill under 
consideration. I ask that they be printed in the Rxconb with- 
out reading. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxcond, as follows: 


. MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19, 2917. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAaR, 


Washington, D. C.: 
Will appreciate much your influence toward . 
of Senate bill 1796, introduced by Senator OWEN, por g for rea- 


sonable * ciae and reduction of country reserve to 5 
per cent in vault and 5 per cent in reserve bank. 
S. E. RAGLAND. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April m, 1917. 
Senator K. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Understand Senate bill 1796, re; 
has been introduced 1 tor Owen. Will appreciate very greatly 

ur support of this bill, as we consider it con provisions of great 

portance to the banking interests. 

GILMER WINSTON, Vice President, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19, 1977. 


g Federal reserve amendments, 


Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. O.: 


In my opinion you should support the Owen bill, 1796. 
Jo. L. HUTTON, 
President Mercantile -National Bank. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19, 1917. 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. O.: 
We indorse Senate bill 1796, introduced by Senator Owen, and 
solicit your support of the bill. 
NavTioxaL CITY BANK. 


™~ Mewrnis, TENN., April 19, 1917. 
9 K. D. MCKELLAR, 


enate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

We would appreciate your support of Senate bill No. 1796, intro- 
duced by Senator OWEN, providing for reasonable exchange charge, with 
reduction of country reserves. 

Bank or COMMERCE & TRUST Co, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19, 1917. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 


Washington, D. 0.: 


Senate bill No. 1796, introduced by Senator Owen, providing for 
reasonable exchange charge, with reduction of come. bank reserve to 
5 per cent in vault and 5 per cent in reserve bank, should ungues- 
tionably be passed. Your active influence toward securing enactment 
of bill into law will be appreciated. 

D. M. ARMSTRONG. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19, 19f7. 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 


Regard # important that p vote for and support Owen bill, No. 
1796, providing for reasonable exchange charges and country reserve 
requirements. Will appreciate your active support. 

MANHATTAN SAVINGS BANK & TRUST Co. 
New YORK, April 30, 19177, 

Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 

Washington, D. 0.: s 
roposed amendments to Federal reserve act up for con- 
ouse to-day will likely be considered in the Senate in two 

These proposed amendments, as recommended by both 
nate committees, increase the reserve of banks in tta- 


Understand 
sideration in 
or three da 
House and 


nooga and Nashville, which are reserve cities, from 6 to 10 per cent, and, 


W. A. Sapp. 
T. R. Preston, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

— 5 PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 

SS 

Mr. GRONNA. On the passage of the bill I demand the 
yeas and nays. 7 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate request a conference with 
the House of Representatives upon the bill and amendment, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees upon the part of the Senate, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr, Owen, Mr. Hrremcocxk, and Mr. McLean conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the unfinished business, Senate 
bill No, 2, be now proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LEWIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin if he 
desires to tender an amendment and to have it read. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to present an amendment to the 
pending bill, and I ask that it be read. 

Wesa neta ane OFFICER, The proposed amendment will 
rea 
The Secretary. At the end of section i, Chapter VII, insert 
the following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That the power herein conferred upon the President 
to paes an embargo upon the export of any article or articles from. the 
United States to any foreign country in no case be used to pro- 
hibit such exports to any foreign country whose Government is at peace 
with the United States when such article or articles are for the use and 
consumption of and within such foreign country, unless such article or 
articles, in the Judgment of the President to be so declared in his proc- 
lamation, be required for domestic use and consumption by the ple 
of the United States, or for the use of the Government of the United 
States in its prosecution of the war; nor shall such power so conferred 
upon the President be used to interfere with the neutral rights of any 
neutral nation or to coerce the Government of any such neutral nation, 
directly or indirectly, to engage or participate in the existing war. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I understand that the Senator from Wis- 
consin proposes to offer that when the bill comes into the Sen- 
ate. It would not be in order now, of course. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand the amendment is not in 
order now. If I may be permitted, I have offered it at this 
time because of the fact that there is pending on the desk of the 
Presiding Officer a motion in writing to close the debate. That 
motion after it is put and carried will cut off the offering of or 
voting upon any amendment which has not prior to that time 
been offered and read. I wished merely to have this amend- 
ment offered and read at this time so that I would have 
an opportunity fer a vote upon it when the bill reaches 
the stage of voting in the Senate, and the chapter would then 
be open to amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. i 

Mr. ASHURST. I gave notice this morning that at the con- 
clusion of the morning hour I would address the Senate on the 
pending bill, but I gladly yield to the Senator from IIlinols. I 
will follow him. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] 
have an amendment to offer? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have an amendment to chapter 1 to offer, 


but I need not present it now. > 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois is 
recognized. 


Mr. LEWIS. I think the Senator from California [Mr. JoHN- 
son] desires to introduce an amendment, and I yield to him for 
that purpose. ` : 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the Senator will kindly yield 
for a moment, notice was given and the right reserved upon a 
motion to strike out, but for the reasons which have been sug- 
gested by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOoLLETTE] I wish 
to have the motion read, so that there may be no technical objec- 
tions to its ultimate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
will be granted and the amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. A motion to strike out, which has been duly 
reserved and of which notice has been given. Strike out, begin- 
ning with the word“ and,” in line 19, page 8, down to and inelud- 
ing the word “ same,” in line 18, page 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Minois will yield to me, 
I desire to put myself in the same position in regard to a cer- 
tain amendment that I shall offer to the bill as has been sug- 
gested by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LEWIS. If I understand the Senator from Iowa, he 

desires to send his amendment to the desk and have it read and 
take such steps as will enable him to return to it when the bill is 
in the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield for that purpose, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not regard it as necessary, but in order 
to be on the safe side I desire to say that I will offer this amend- 
ment in the Senate. I now present it to have it read. It is an 
amendment to subsection (c) of Chapter II, being practically the 
same amendment which I offered at a former time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert at the proper place: 

In time of war the President is hereby authorized to prescribe and 
promulgate rules and regulations for the purpose of preventing the 
disclosure to the public, and thereby to the enemy, of information with 
ners to the movement, numbers, description, and disposition of any 
of the armed forces of the United States or the plans of naval or mili- 
tary operations; and whoever in time of war shall willfully violate 
any such rule or N persed yr shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or b 
both such fine an imprisonment : Provided, however, That no suc 
rule or regulation shall apply to the proceedings of the Congress of the 
United States nor to the debates therein. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I desire also to give notice and present now 
an amendment which I intend to offer to section 1 of Chapter 
XI when the bill reaches that stage: 

The proposed amendment is as follows: 

SecTion 1, A search warrant may be issued in conformity with the 
provisions of this act for the purpose of searching any premises or 
— to discover any property which has been u or which is 

tended to be used as the means of committing a public offense. 

: Mr. CUMMINS. I am much obliged to the Senator from 
Hinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield at the request of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Krrsy], who desires to offer an amendment that it 
may lie on the table. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to offer an amendment to subsection 
(b), page 8. I ask that it may be read now and considered 
when the appropriate time is reached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the proper place the 
following: 

A press censorship is hereby established for the period of the war 
with the Secretaries of the Navy and War as directors thereof. The 
or either of them by written order, may summarily suspend for 30 
days any newspaper or magazine making publication of any informa- 
tion concerning the plans or conduct of any military or naval operations 
or movement of ships or troops, or with respect to any works or meas- 
ures undertaken for fortification or defense, or any other information 
relating to public defense which might be useful to the enemy, unless 
the matter has been given out for publication by one or the other of 
said directors, or its panven tins consented to. It shall also be unlawful 
for the owner or publisher of any newspaper or magazine to make the 
publications aforesaid or to fail to N 5 the said order of suspension, 
and Spon conviction of either of said offenses in any court of competent 
jurisdiction the managing editor thereof shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than 85. „Hand the publication suspended for a further 
period of six months as part of the judgment a st the offender. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEL- 
roce] desire to interrupt me? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I send to the desk an amendment, which I 
desire to have read for the reason that I believe amendments will 
be cut off when the time for voting is reached. : 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield for that purpose, and here, I trust, these 
installment contributions will end. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Minnesota will be read. 


The SECRETARY. Strike out beginning with the word “and,” 
in line 19, page 8, down to and including line 18, page 9, and 
insert in lieu thereof: 


Whenever the President of the United States shall by proclamation 
or Executive order declare a national emergency to exist by reason of 
actual or threatened war he may by eee rohibit the publica- 
tion or communication of, or the at 3 to publish or communicate, 
any information calculated to be use’ to the enemy, relating to 
national fortifications or the movements or disposition of the armed 
forces, — aircraft, or munitions, or war materials, of the United 
States, prior to the publication, communicatien, or disclosure of such 
facts by the Government, directly or by its authority. Whoever violates 
any such prohibition of the President shall be punished by a fine of 
not more n ee or by imprisonment for not more than 10 years, 
or both: „ That nothing in this section shall be construed to 
limit or restrict any dis m, comment, or criticism of the acts or 


y 
licies of the Government or its officers or Representatives or the pub- * 


ication of such discussion, comment, or criticism. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. . 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rise at this time, with the per- 
mission of the able Senator in charge of the bill, to intrude u 
subject a little apart from the main discussion. I see the able 
Senator from New York, the junior Senator from New York 
IMr. CALDER], is here, and I desire him present, as I wish to 
refer to a matter of which he has knowledge. Thinking he 
might wish to contribute something in reply to some observa- 
tions of my own, I have taken the liberty to merely notify him 
to note what I shall say. 

Mr. President, we observe in the public press, which comes 
to us this morning, that Col. Theodore Roosevelt, a distinguished 
citizen of our Republic, former President of the United States, 
in an address at a dinner given in honor of the admired junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Catprr] at the Brooklyn Repub- 
lican Club last night in the city of Brooklyn, State of New York, 
called attention to the fact that this country failed to prepare 
in times of peace and therefore it must pay for its folly. 

Mr, President, the eminent ex-President may not have in- 
tended to leave the partisan suggestion that the responsibility 
for the failure of preparation was to be charged to the present 
Democratic administration, but since the report of his speech 
has gone through the press agency to all the papers of the 
country and will be read because of the great interest always 
enlisted in anything Col. Roosevelt would say, I find it justifiable 
certainly from my viewpoint to say that, in view of the fact 
that such an address was made before a club so distinctly a 
Republican Party organization, the remarks of Col. Roosevelt 
will be construed to mean that the failure of preparation was 
due to some omission of duty on the part of the Democratic 
administration. No other construction can follow, and in a most 
adroit and alert manner characteristic of his eminent qualifi- 
cations it was insinuated for that purpose. 

Mr. President, at a time like this I feel that every effort, 
whether made by the Democratic Party or its representatives, 
or that of the Republican Party or its representatives, to give 
the slightest partisan bias to anything we do or to unjustly tinge 
it with condemnation for that which any party has not done 
should be promptly reprobated. I can not feel that Col. Roose- 
velt meant to do this, but I can not overlook the fact that the 
conclusion is evident, the result inevitable—that such will be 
the effect. 

Mr. President, I must at this point call the attention of the 
country to the country’s real status. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LEWIS. Gladly. 

Mr. CALDER. I hesitate interrupting the distinguished 
Senator at this moment, but I must leave the Chamber to keep 
an important engagement. I heard the speech last evening to 
which the Senator refers; it was delivered at a meeting of 
the Republican committee in Brooklyn, and I can say to him 
that the distinguished citizen of my State—or more properly 
as the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HAnbixd!] put it recently, 
the greatest private citizen in America—Col. Roosevelt de- 
livered an address that was in no wise a partisan one, and in 
it he insisted that it was the duty of every American citizen to 
support the Government with all the power he possessed, and 
it was particularly the duty of Republicans. There were 8,000 
people present, and practically all were Republicans, and he ad- 
vised them to cast partisanship aside in the end that there should 
be no division in the country in this crisis. The junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois can be assured that no more patriotic address 
was ever uttered in this country. 

Col. Roosevelt might, if he had wished to do so, told his 
audience that barely four years ago a Democratic House of 
Representatives insisted that the Army be reduced to the extent 
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of at least five Cavalry regiments, and he could have advised 
the assembled multitude that during his seven years in the 
White House he had labored long and diligently to build up 
the great Navy we had when he left the office of President. 
He made no reflection upon the party in power nor did he 
Say anything that might be construed as intimating that the 
Democrats at Washington, the President, or Congress had left 
anything undone to put this country in a state of preparedness. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I appreciate the contribution 
the able Senator from New York has made, and I clearly 
understand from him that he, like myself, acquits the “ dis- 
tinguished private citizen” of America, who, however dis- 
tinguished he is, may he still remain a private, politically 
speaking, though I know from his eminent characteristics that 
that particular limitation will never qualify him if it is to be 
attended by silence as to his country’s affairs. But in both 
these respects he has my admiration and friendship, and I 
concur with the able Senator from New York at once in acquit- 
ting President Roosevelt of any object whatever of a partisan 
nature. 

I can not, Mr. President,- however, overlook that the artful 
manner in which his speech presented is calculated to have the 
effect which I am sure the distinguished citizen would not 
reject—the placing of the blame, if blame there be, upon the 
Democratic administration. It is the Democratic administra- 
tion that was in power in the time of peace preceding the war. 
This would lead very clearly to the conclusion that that ad- 
ministration must be that which is responsible for the unpre- 
pared condition which the eminent citizen says was a folly for 
which we will greatly repent. 

Mr. President, however, that which the able Senator prob- 
ably anticipated was not in my mind at all; it was not 
my intent to condemn Col. Roosevelt. I would no more con- 
demn him for a partisan expression on the omission of duty 
than I would justify him in a partisan approval of fulfillment 
of duty. I merely rose to call attention to that which has not 
been sufficiently impressed upon the public mind. It is that no 
leader of Any political party should at this time attempt to put 
responsibility for the condition of our country upon any one 
political party. We should, however, frankly tell our people 
that the condition which surrounds this country, which menaces 
it with a peril which the distinguished ex-President invites us 
to consider, is due to the fact that our country has not awakened 
to the danger which surrounded it for years. It is not that 
any political party has so failed in its duty nor that any 
administration should be charged with an omission sufficient 
to penalize it with any condemnation. 

I want to invite the country’s attention that when Col. Roose- 
velt suggested to us that this condition of unpreparedness was 
the failure of taking action in time of peace, he must inherit 
the result of that as well as this administration known as the 
Democratic administration. The people of America have never 
believed up to the present hour that we were on the eve of 
any war. They have never believed that there was a grievance 
against us in any part of the world sufficient to bring about 
a conflict. They have never been impressed with the dangers, 
and though now on the brink of disasters unless we prepare to 
meet them our country is still unaroused to that peril. 

But let this be remembered, sir, that the country may under- 
stand that the charge of unpreparedness can not be laid at 
the doors of the Democratic administration and that the inti- 
mated charge of the distinguished private citizen shall not be 
construed to be in its effect as against this administration— 
that immediately after the Spanish-American War, and I can 
speak intimately of that, where I had an inconspicuous service, 
I then returned, as my distinguished friend, Mr. Kına, of Utah, 
in front of me here well recalls, in the House of Representa- 
tives and participated in the matters of debate, being then a 
Member of Congress—that notwithstanding the fact that we had 
the menace of the Spanish-American War already passing be- 
fore us and all were admonished when peace was declared of 
future dangers yet, so general was the idea as stated by emi- 
nent men that that was the last war in the world and that there 
would never be another, you could not arouse the people to 
take any steps for their defense, that Congress defeated the 
very effort to increase the Army following the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. It defeated the recommendation, as my distinguished 
friend from Michigan, Mr. Samira, who served at that time 
with great distinction in the House, will recall, the recom- 
mendation of President McKinley to increase or make a reforma- 
tion of the Army. Then Col. Roosevelt, after being Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, came in control of the Government. 
He recommended with all the avidity of his nature the in- 
crease of the Navy. Despite his recommendation, our country 
was so secure in the belief that we were in an era of peace 


where war could never again arise and that the burden of 
taxation upon the people was so unnecessary, that it defeated 
Col. Roosevelt in a Republican Congress, in a Republican Sen- 
ate, in the increase of the Navy. His recommendations for 
four battleships could not be adopted, because the Representa- 
tives of the people did not believe there was such immineney 
of danger to justify the taxation that would follow the expense. 
Then the recommendation of two battleships a year met the 
same fate, notwithstanding all the lessons we had from what 
we had just gone through. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan rose, 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan,. Perhaps I ought not to intrude 
myself into the Senator's remarks at all. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator is quite welcome. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. However, I do recall very dis- 
tinctly that in this Chamber the program of the so-called more 
conservative Senators, who sought to commit the Government 
to a very modest naval program, was completely undone, but . 
we did succeed in almost doubling the proposed authorization. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it may be that at the time to 
which the able Senator refers he may have in his mind some 
authorization which was made in this body; but the fact re- 
mains that in the final consummation President Roosevelt, in 
1906, was compelled to recommend to. Congress, as a concession 
to his defeats, that if we but repeated the program of the 
previous system of one battleship a year, or just enough to 
make up the loss or the decadence of that which was then in 
existence, it would be sufficient. He said he would not ask for 
increase of the Navy. Therefore we see that if there was auy 
want of preparation, it was due to the fact that the people of 
this country did not feel the necessity for such preparation. 
If there was a failure to provide a Navy, it was because the 
people felt there was no demand for a further Navy. If there 
was a want of necessary Army, it was due to the fact that the 
people of the country would not be aroused to believe that 
there was any danger to the Republic. Therefore, sir, it is to 
the people of the country to whom we must address either 
blame or praise as to the conditions of naval or military prepa- 
ration. 

Mr. President, then, following President Roosevelt, President 
Taft recommended to this body the increase of the Army. As 
my brother, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], promptly brings 
to my attention, the increase of the Army in its force had not 
met with the approval of the previous President, President 
Roosevelt. He was a strong advocate—as I have ever been—of 
a powerful Navy, but President Taft did recommend to this body 
the increase of the Army in all its branches; but notwithstand- 
ing the recommendation—barring a few changes in the staff 
and some slight changes in methods of formation and govern- 
ment of the Army—the recommendations of President Taft 
were defeated, not because they were from President Taft, but 
because the country did not feel that there was any danger to 
our country justifying the increase of the Army; thus those 
who paid the taxes protested against the increase of the taxes 
necessary to the increase of the Army or the Navy. 

Now, sir, what do we find? I invite Senators to a very in- 
teresting spectacle to which I shall now allude. The present 
temper of the day is still that there are no dangers; there is 
no part of our country yet aroused in this war; the Nation 
has not awakened up to the fact that there is any enemy at its 
door; the people of this country have not been shaken into a 
realization that they are upon the eve of a struggle that may 
mean the life or death of all that there is in republican institu- 
tions in America. 

Sir, what more evidence do you want than one that I shall 
tender, among many? You, Senators, recall the processions of 
preparedness, which my friend and fellow officer in the serv- 
ice, Col. Roosevelt, among others, was the very first to invoke 
and to summon up—how we recall that from New York, just 
previous to the election, 289,000 were reported in the pro- 
cession; in the city of Chicago, 235,000 in procession; in 
Kansas City, in Minneapolis, in San Francisco, Cal., in 
St. Louis, Mo., in Cleveland, through the South, and down to 
the city of Washington these processions of preparedness mul- 
tiplied. These gentlemen making up the processions walked 
with gallant tread; they unfurled the flag with splendid pride; 
they condemned the administration then in power; they hissed 
their criticisms of Congress wherever they could; they vaunted 
splendidly their magnificent capacity to defend the Govern- 
ment and their immediate willingness to sacrifice everything 
for the defense of the Nation. But, Mr. President, now, when 
the country is at war, may I call your attention to the fact that 
if 15 per cent of those gentlemen who walked through our com- 
munities crying “preparedness” and criticizing Congress and 
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who presented themselves as the living embodiment of all the 
patriotism there was in the country had merely enlisted we 
should have had the army. Yet, sir, while making impreca- 
‘tions against some government in power, either Republican or 
Democratic, yet when it came to opportunity for action, where 
were these gentlemen to be found? We see where they stand. 
| When it came to presenting themselves as exhibitions of patriot- 
ism to our citizens in going to the front and offering their lives, 
then it was we saw the shrinking and shirking from any such 
sacrifice. When the time came for these gentlemen to enlist, 
‘to present themselves for the defense against those dangers 
which they condemned, the administration had not prepared 
for, where were they?’ They saw no need for enlistment and 
made no effort to become soldiers for their Nation. Shall I 
charge them with lack of patriotism? No. Shall I charge them 
with want of bravery? No. But I must charge that they were 
not sufficiently convinced of the ‘dangers against which they 
marched to give profert of their lives as security against them. 

Mr. President, even thosewho marched in these countless thou- 
sands have not awakened to the fact that their country is in 
any danger that they protested then called for preparation. For 
this absence of sense of duty the United States was compelled 
to depart from the American policy of a volunteer system of 
enlistment to adopt one of the enforced system, which I de- 
plore not only as an officer and servant of the national volun- 
teer guard, but as an American. I deplore that the necessity 
has ever been forced upon my country that she has been com- 
pelled to certify before the world that she was so lacking in 
yoluntary patriotism of her citizens, on the one hand, or were 
unaroused to their danger or, on the other, that their country 
was compelled by the force of power to enlist their lives for 
the defense of their Nation in order to save their Republic. 
Such is the state of our country. 

Then, sir, when the intimation may be made from any source 
that the lack of preparation in time of peace could be charged 
to any administration that might be in power during that time 
of peace, let the reply be from Col. Roosevelt, eminent soldier 
and distinguished citizen; let it come from the leader of the 
Demoéracy ; let it come from every man in every public place 
that the real evil, if evil it is, is not of the officers in control of 
an administration, not in the execution or the failure upon the 
part of any leaders of any political party, but because our 
countrymen will not awake to the dangers that surround them 
even now, with the tocsin of war ringing in their ears and the 
resonance of the cannon of the fields of Europe echoing against 
their hearts. If my friend Col. Roosevelt and others of his 
splendid capacity will do a service, they will go to the country, 
in the small towns, and awaken our citizens to realize what the 
dangers are; to the cities, and arouse them from the torpor 
that has set upon them. Let us all go forth to remind them 
that, whether they were for the war or against the war, this 
country has declared for war. a 

There is but one outcome of this war. This country must be 
victorious or it must be defeated. There can be but one or the 
other. Which will the American citizen take? Which will he 
now prepare himself to endure? 

The only way, Mr. President, that you can ever arouse the 
American people to take an interest in this conflict sufficient to 
insure American victory is that there shall be some agency 
which that citizen respects to go out to him and convince him 
of the danger. Let him know that we are at war; that the 
result of the war must be the surrender of the enemy or the 
surrender of America, or the compromise of a principle. Let 
him know what the consequence will be to the Republic, and 
then let us hope, with this lesson learned, he will be found join- 
dng with others in the defense of his country in numbers, in 
yolume, in legions sufficient to guarantee the prompt preserva- 
tion of the Republic. But, Mr. President, so long as this coun- 
try shall remaih as it now is, where one-half of the country 
feels that the declaration of war was a mere fulmination, an- 
other part of the country feels that, if it is to be a war, let the 
Atlantic coast fight it, and another set feels that it is a war 
merely of finance and not of thé people—so long, sir, as these 
discordant elements wriggle among each other, revolve around 
each other, with no concord of support, we shall have the com- 
plaint which Col. Roosevelt makes, and before we know it we 
shall be confronted at our gates with an enemy encouraged to 
come to America by the appearance of a divided and a dis- 
tracted country that presents the lack of unity in an opposition 
against an enemy or defense of its own Republic. 

Therefore, sir; I arose to merely say that I trust there may 
be no intimation from any source, however lofty or humble, 
that shall partake of partisan reflections upon this administra- 
tion upon the ground that it has failed to prepare. Let the 
country remember that the preceding administrations before the 


administration of President Wilson came into power spent 
$3,000,000,000 of the people’s money ostensibly for a navy and 
an army, and yet, despite that expenditure, it still develops 
that when the Democratie Party came into power it found none 
of the elements of defense necessary to preserve the country, 
no doubt occasioned by the want of the country understanding 
our real dangers and preparing for them. We shall not charge 
these omissions to any party in power or any party out of 
power; but I must respectfully urge, as I bring these observa- 
tions to a conclusion, that the duty of every man is now no 
longer either to condemn a political party or to place responsi- 
bility upon one for a political advantage, but that we all join 
together to front the perils which on every side surround our 
country, that it may unitedly, man to man, forgetting all dif- 
ferences of the past, political or personal, move shoulder to 
eee none ? to heart, under the slogan of “America, prepare 
or beware!” 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS AND FREEDOM OF SPEECH, 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I wish to ask permission 


to have the address delivered by me yesterday in the Senate 
upon Senate bill No. 2, after making proper corrections and pre- 
senting it in the order in which it should have appeared, to appear 
in the RECORD of to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. VARDAMAN’s speech, as corrected, is as follows: 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I shall ask the Senate to 
indulge me for a few minutes while I discuss briefly Chapters 
II and XII particularly, and submit some observations upon the 
tendency of such legislation generally as that embraced in the 
pending bill. Referring to what the able and learned Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewts] has said regarding the political war 
talk of Col. Roosevelt, permit me to indulge the hope, Mr. 
President, that the time is not far distant when in moments of 
great emergency like the present we may all be able to concen- 
trate our affections upon the State and not allow party affilia- 
tions to influence our thoughts or compel our action. I wish 
the whole world had been no better prepared for war three 
years ago than America was when the Congress made the 
declaration of war a few weeks ago. If that had been the case, 
we would have had no war. Unfortunately it is the rule with 
nations as with individuals, preparation and readiness for a 
fight always promotes a conflict. That is the history of man- 
kind. 

Mr. President, America is confronted to-day by a number of 
cruel, stubborn, conscienceless facts, creating a vondition which 
calls for very cool and deliberate consideration and a congres- 
sional judgment that will refuse under any circumstances to be 
stampeded. 

Of all times, this moment, is the least propitious for listening 
with credulity to the whisperings of fancy or pursuing with 
eagerness the phantoms of hope, expecting the deficiencies of 
to-day to be supplied by the wisdom of to-morrow. 

It is imperative that the right thing shall be done fo-day, done 
boldly, effectively, for if we fail the ghost of our blunder will 
rise continually to haunt and vex us at every turn of the road. 

Mr. President, when the storm is raging fiercely and the 
billows are rolling high the brave and steady-nerved pilot de- 
mands the utmost freedom of action. 

No fixed, immutable, cast-iron rules for steering the ship 
in such an emergency are observed. 

But every caprice of the weather and trick of disordered 
nature must be met, overcome, or ayoided by the resourceful, 
untramineled genius of the man in command of the ship. 

It is easy to meet and overcome or mitigate the dangers of a 
eatastrophe if we know it is identical with that which has 
happened heretofore. 

No ship ever goes down on a well-known breaker. Locate the 
submerged rock and it is easy to avoid it. 

I think it was Walt Whitman who said, “The whole theory 
of the universe is directed to one single individual, namely, to 
you.” 

That suggestion applies with great force to our system of goy- 
ernment, and describes accurately the individual citizen’s rela- 
tion to the Republic. í 

The whole theory of this Government is directed to, and de- 
pends for successful administration and conduct upon, the fruit- 
ful initiative, good judgment, and sound sense of the individual 
citizen. * 

All of the just powers of government are derived from the 
consent of the governed in theory, if not in fact, and the closer 
we cling to thè theory the better will be the government for all 
the People. i t f 
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And it must not be forgotten that the total, strength of the 
Government is enhanced by preserving the constitutional plan of 
distributing the power.. 

All the wisdom and wealth, physical strength, and moral forces 
expressed and bodied forth in this Government are reposed pri- 
marily in the individual citizen of the Republic. 

Every penny that will be expended in this great war—and 
God knows the magnitude of the amount staggers the imagina- 
tion—must come from the products of patient toil. And its 
diversion from the normal channels of trade will necessarily 
deny to the toiler, to that extent, the opportunities necessary for 
the growth and proper development of the mind and morals of 
himself and those dependent upon him. 

Every drop of blood that- will be shed in this war in order 
to keep the American flag triumphant in the air and the lanes 
of commerce on the high seas free of all impediments will come 

from the veins of the individual man—that potential unit of 
the great mass of humanity which composes the aggregate in- 
vincible citizenship of this Nation. 

And it must not be forgotten, also, that every ruddy. drop 
drawn from the sad heart of the patriot—let it be said to the 
discredit of America—will be shed in obedience to a despotic 
law which denies him the freeman’s privilege of offering his 
services to his country without compulsion... 

Mr. President, at the risk of appearing academic or guilty of 
advancing a trite argument, I am going to ask permission to 
urgently impress upon the Congress and the people the pregnant 
truth that this Government belongs to the people; that the Con- 
gress is but the representative, the trustee, the custodian of the 
power which belongs to the people; and therefore we are charged 
with a very. sacred trust and serious responsibility. 

Buckle, in his History of Civilization, says: 

“No great political improyement, no great reform, either leg- 
islative or executive, has ever been originated in any country 
by its rulers. 

“The first suggesters of such steps have invariably been bold 
and able thinkers, who would discern the abuse, denounce it, 
and point out how it is to be remedied. 

“But long after that is done even the most enlightened gov- 
ernments continue to uphold the abuse and reject the remedy. 

“At length, if circumstances are favorable, the pressure from 
without. becomes so strong that the Government is obliged to 
give way, and the reform being accomplished the people are 
expected to admire the wisdom of their rulers, by whom all of 
this has been done.” 

Pretty keen satire and grilling irony—a severe arraignment 
of the timeserver, but a very highly deserved and bitter denun- 
ciation of the pitiful, pliant political poltroon—the ever-present 
menace to free government, who would betray his people, crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee, that patronage, pelf, or tem- 
porary popularity might follow his pusillanimous fawning, 
and then claim credit for that to which he is not entitled. 

It is unfortunate that so many men in public life are inca- 
pable of independent, rational thought and courageous action. 

To move along the lines of least resistance is the natural 
tendency of us all. We are too prone, too willing to take 
credit for things others have toiled and suffered to produce and 
to wear unblushingly the laurels others have sacrificed, to win. 

Yes— 

It is easy to drift back, to sink; 
So hard to live abreast of what you think. 


There must be very little temporal satisfaction or delight in 
playing the rôle of martyr, and yet I can understand how it is 
easier for an honest man to suffer for the right, than to lux- 
uriate in the wrong. I can understand how it is easier to con- 
front the frowns of a disapproving world, than it is to suffer in 
silence the raspings of an outraged conscience, 

The ingratitude, however, of those for whom one sacrifices 
his life and surrenders all is a sharp and bitter tooth that bites 
to the quick, but to do right should be the highest reward, and 
to know that in the end good will come to the many for the acts 
that you have done or the sufferings that you have experienced 
should be the sweetest foretaste of the blessings that will surely 
come to the faithful in the realm of eternal rest. 

I believe that service to man is the acceptable service to God, 
and he who contributes most to the sum of human happiness 
and the well-being of mankind will wear the brightest crown. 

Mr, President, it is my deliberate judgment, that, in abnormal 
times, such as in the providence of God our beloved country is 
passing through to-day, the freedom of the press—the privilege 
of the newspaper to criticize and discuss the acts of officials 
to spread broadcast proper news, to furnish the forum in which 
suggestions may be made touching all public questions, to 
promote discussion, and in that way encourage the attrition of 
ideas and the friction of suggestions, which alone make it pos- 


sible for the eternal truth to be evolved—is vastly more neces- 
sary than in normal times, when the current of affairs moves 
on without a ripple. 

There is enough of the dynamite of despotism in this bill to 
wreck the whole fabric of democracy in America. Time and 
trial have demonstrated that it is dangerous to vest so much 
power in one man or a few men. Unconsciously self-will, under 
the influence of vanity, sometimes becomes so ardent and active 
that it would break the world to pieces if necessary to make a 
stool for the tyrant to sit on. 

As further evidence of the correctness of my position I desire 
to reenforce it by a quotation from a speech delivered by the late 
Hon. Jerry S. Black in the Milligan case, which I regard as 
strikingly pertinent. There is some similarity between condi- 
tions then and now. It was a time when sectional passion and 
prejudice ran high, swayed the greatest intellects and disturbed 
the usual poise of the leaders of thought. Judge Black, in my 
opinion, was one of the greatest lawyers of the English-speaking 
race, and his contributions to the juridical literature of America 
are of the most enduring and brilliant character. He says: 

“ But we are answered that the judgment under consideration 
was pronounced in time of war, and it is therefore, at least 
morally, excusable. There may or there may not be something 
in that. I admit that the merits or demerits of any particular 
act, whether it involves a violation of the Constitution or not, 
depend upon the motives that prompted it, the time, the occa- 
sion, and all the attending circumstances. When the people of 
this country come to decide upon the acts of their rulers they 
will take all these things into consideration. But that presents 
the political aspect of the case, with which, I trust, we have 
nothing to do here. I decline to discuss it. I would only say, 
in order to prevent misapprehension, that I think it is precisely 
in a time of war and civil commotion that we should double the 
guards upon the Constitution. If the sanitary regulations which 
defend the health of a city are ever to be relaxed, it ought cer- 
tainly not to be-done when pestilence is abroad. When the 
Mississippi shrinks within its natural channel and creeps lazily 
along the bottom the inhabitants of the adjoining shore have 
no need of a dike to save them from inundation. But when the 
booming flood comes down from above and swells into a volume 
which rises high above the plain on either side, then a crevasse’ 
in the levee becomes a most serious thing. So in peaceable 
and quiet times our legal rights are in little danger of being 
overborne, but when the wave of arbitrary power lashes itself 
into violence and rage and goes surging up against the barriers 
which were made to confine it, then we need the whole strength 
of an unbroken Constitution to save us from destruction.” 

What a glorious, brilliant beacon light to point the way in 
this hour of trial and doubt! 

Mr. President, I am in no way indebted to the metropolitan 
newspapers for even justice at their hands, and I hold no special 
brief for the representatives of that potential influence in Amer- 
ican politics, They have slandered, misrepresented, maligned, 
and abused me incontinently, shamefully, and cruelly. 

There has been an air of abandon recklessness in their abuse 
of me which indicated that their masters were not pleased with 
my public career. They have unintentionally created the im- 
pression upon the impartial observer that I have not been plastic 
in their editorial hands or in any way obedient to their imperious 
dictations. To which I most gratefully enter a plea of guilty. 

Their denunciations have been so severe nt times that their 
corrupt purposes and pernicious motives appeared upon the sur- 
face of the dishonest criticism. 

But I will cheerfully bear all of their injustice, and more, 
rather than to see the freedom of the press abridged in the 
slightest degree—not to serve the press, however, but. rather. 
the American people. I ask no quarter. I crave no favors. I 
demand justice only. I am willing to stand or fall by my record. 
I realize that error is short-lived, and any advantage obtained 
by the publication of a lie is ephemeral so long as truth unpro- 
scribed is free to combat it. 8 

I think the observations of Thomas Jefferson on this question 
are the quintessence of human wisdom, and just as applicable 
to all states and conditions of the country to-day as they were 
in the morning of our country’s career. 

I would like to write these vital, virile ideas in ineffaceable 
characters upon the tablets of your memories and impress them 
upon the minds of the people. so that they might be taught to 
their children and their children's children until they shall 
become the instinct of the race. He says: 


One of the amendments to the Constitution * * * expressly de- 


cares that Congress should make po law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press, thereby guarding in the same sentence 
and under the same words the freedom of religion, of speech, and of the 
press, in so much that whatever violates either throws down the, 
sanctuary which covers the others. 
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And further: 


Never-before in the history of the world was it so necessary, 


Truth is the proper and sufficient 3 to error, and has noth- so imperative, to turn to the imperial individual—the private 


ing to fear from the conflict, unless by human interposition disarmed of 
her natural weapons, free argument and debate, 

_And, continuing, he says: 

There are rights which it is useless to surrender. to the Government, 
and which governments have yet always been found to invade. Among 
these are the rights of thinking and publishing our thoughts by speak- 
ing or writing. 

. Our liberty— - 


He continues— 


depends: poe the freedom at: the press, and that can not be limited 
without being lost. a 

And further— 
The press is the bes t instroment for enlightening the mind of man 
and improving him as a Saale moral, and social being. 

And another truth he expresses, which I Wald ‘especially im- 
press upon ‘the minds of the country to-day: 

That where the press is free and Set. man is able to read, all is 
safe. * * The only security of all is in a free press. The force 
ef public opinion can not be resisted when permitted es Oe be ex- 


pressed. The agitation it produces must be subjected to. is neces- 
nite to keep the waters pure. 


Mr. President, those wise words spoken a hundred years ago |, 


are strikingly pertinent to the present-day conditions and can 
not be overlooked without detriment to the Nation. 

It is very natural for men in authority to desire power—it 
is the natural impulse of the heart and promptings of the vanity 
of every potentate that his will is the best and wisest law for 
the government of all. There is no draft that makes such a 
dangerous drunk as power. Some wise man has observed that 
“power wilt intoxicate the best hearts as wine the strongest 
heads. No man is wise enough nor good enough to be trusted 
with unlimited power, for whatever qualification he may have 
evinced to entitle him to the possession of so dangerous a privi- 
lege, yet, when possessed, others can no longer answer for him, 
because he can no longer answer for himself.” How profoundly 
true. 

He knows in his own conceit what he wants to do and there- 
fore thinks that everybody who differs from him must neces- 
sarily be wrong. That is the old human nature which is re- 
sponsible for all the tyranny that has cursed the world in all 
the ages past and will curse it again if the people shall sleep 
on their rights and forget their duty to the State. 

I am not questioning the wisdom of any particular individual; 
I am just discussing the nature of mankind generally, but I 
repeat the source of all power in the United States, determined 
by the very system and form of our Government, is vested with 
the citizen. That truth can not be too often repeated. 

It is also a truth, let me assert again, proven by history and 
the experience of mankind, that even under the best forms of 
government those intrusted with absolute power have invariably 
converted it into a tyranny. It is well, therefore, to avoid 
everything that has in it the elements of ultimate despotism. 
The best way to avoid the dangers of an error is not to com- 
mit it; but if committed minimize its evil consequences by kill- 
ing it in embryo. The American people can be trusted to do 
that which is best for their own Government. The irresistible 
influence of self-interest assures that. I would rather trust 
the feelings and the wisdom of all the people, than the judg- 
ment of any one man or small coterie of men. 

The safest and best laws are enlightened pubfc opinion crys- 
tallized. 

If you will tell me what the man who toils wants, if you 
will describe his necessities, if I might be permitted to put 
my ear to his bosom and hear the throbs of his patriotic, honest 
heart, read his unexpressed thoughts, and know the impulses of 
his anxious soul, I can write the perfect law. 

I can extract more wisdom and justice from the feeling of 
the masses, made known by the liberty of speech and freedom 
of the press, than by the reasoning or logical processes of the 
wise few. 

Mr. President, I think any effort at this time to abridge the 
freedom of the press and limit free speech will be a mistake. 

The world is passing through a trying ordeal. The old land- 
marks that pointed the way in the past are considered no 
longer altogether safe guides: Tyranny and the ambition of the 
few have engulfed the world in a sea of blood. 

The men who are surrendering their lives in this unnecessary, 
brutal, unconscionable war were not consulted about it. 

If they had been consulted about it, there would have been 
no war. This war is an impeachment of the morals of the 
rulers of mankind. It is a reflection upon their intelligence, 
an indictment of their consciences, and an outrage upon civiliza- 
tion, justice, and humanity._ 

Like dumb eattle the bravest and best of the earth are being 
driven to the slaughter, to satisfy the greed, cupidity, vanity, 
and the insane ambition of the enthroned few. 


citizen—awaken him from his lethargy, appeal to his inde- 
pendence of thought, and arouse him to heroic action, as now. 

The “common sense of most” is needed to hold the fretful 
world in awe and bring order out of the interminable chaos 
which seems to prevail through the world. 

It is high time, I submit, that we should take into account 
the value of the human being and consider the sacredness of 
human life. 

I wish every man engaged in this war throughout the world 
with one accord might stop at this moment and say to himself: 
“I will fight no longer, except for the right to rule myself and 
my own country; I shall dethrone the royal usurper, the king 
or the ruler that has betrayed me, and in the future, with my 
brothers throughout the world, we will submit our differences 
to the arbitrament of reason rather than the blood-stained, 
brutal sword. 

We will organize the great world court, in which the inter- 
national conscience shall be the supreme law, to which all our 
(differences shall be submitted and settled. 

We will organize “the parliament of man” and bring about 
“the federation of the world“ for the good of the masses, 
rather than submit our interest and ourselves to be exploited 
for the aggrandizement of the titled few. 

We will repudiate the right of any man to inherit a public 
office,-and spurn with contumely the power that would attempt 
to force us to bend the knee of subserviency to a ruler who 
claims to hold his place by divine right. 

This divine right assumption is a libel ngainst God Almighty 
and an affront to truth and must forever be repudiated. 

It is responsible for more wars—has blighted more lives, frus- 
trated more ambitions, broken more hearts—in a word, it has 
filled the world with more misery and woe than any and all evils 
combined. 

Its wrecks and ravages cumber the highways of-history and 
point the student with warning hand to its disastrous conse- 
quences, - 

There never has been a war waged among civilized peoples 
that could not have been avoided or settled without bloodshed, 
with honor, if the masses had been wise, provident, and prudent, 
and the leaders, the officeholders, those in authority, had been 
brave, patriotic, and unselfish. 

War is the game of the men in power, and those who profit 
pecuniarily thereby—a bloody game, in which the ignorant 
and subservient masses are merely the pawns. 

I would that I had the power to put into operatior forces 
that would educate the people, arouse in them that sense of self- 
preservation which would lead them, by any and all means, to 
uncrown every crowned head beneath the canopy of heaven 
to-day, and sell the jewels that glisten in those emblems of 
usurped authority, and with the proceeds feed the poor and 
educate the unlearned. 

It is time for the men and women of the world whose labor 
feed and clothe mankind to make a declaration of independence, 
to think and act for themselves. The masses have been the 
slaves and serfs of the titled few long enough. 

The only true nobility which society should be permitted to 
countenance are those who refuse to live by the toil o? others 
and who prefer to serve rather than to be served. I have 
more respect for the patriotic artisan who does “his bit“ with 
cheerfulness, for the plowman whose labor puts raiment on the 
naked and food in the mouths of the hungry—for the man 
who consecrates his genius to the service of humanity and 
devotes his life to the betterment of the condition of his fellow- 
man—I have more respect, a thousand times more respect, for 
that class of men, than I have for the crowned loafer and the 
titled parasite, together with the American plutocrat, who “ toil 
not, neither do they spin,” but fatten upon the products of 
honest industry. 

Mr. President, America at this moment is calling for men to 
do the ghastly work of war. We need men also to do the neces- 
sary heroic work of peace, work that must be done if society 
shall live after the war is over. 

Some must work to feed, while others fight and bleed. 

Yes; we need men— 

“God give us men!” is the ur, po e 
Men who are honest, who will not lie; 
Men who are strong, noble, ‘and. true; 

Men who have courage to dare and to do. 
God give us men who stand for the right— 
Men who are ready all evil to fight; 


Men that are clean, whose word is their bond; 

Men who when called are sure to respond. 

God give us men that money can't 23 

Men who have faith and are willing to try; 

Men who have honor, virtue, and er — 
“God give us men!“ is the cry of the hour. 
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The newspaper is the greatest educator of modern times. 
From its teachings let us hope that truth will eventually tri- 
umph. There is no doubt about it in my judgment. 

Therefore let the newspaper continue unhindered to carry on 
its great work of education; let us magnify the potency and 
dignity of the individual private citizen and minimize to the 
proper level the dignity and power of the officeholder in 
America. 

Let us understand that 

The rank is but the guinea stamp; 
The man's the gow'd for a’ that. 

Let us understand that “ princes and lords are but the breath 
of kings; that an honest man is the noblest work of God.” 

Let the average man—the sovereign citizen—come into his 
own and express without fear of punishment his honest thoughts 
touching matters of vital public concern to him. 

Mr. President, I repeat, America is passing through an ordeal 
that will test the spirit and purpose and strain the very letter 
of the Constitution. 

The Congress and ‘the Executive need all the wisdom and 
advice which the people are capable of giving through the 
medium of the press. 

Too long residence in Washington, surrounded by flatterers 
and courtiers, the man in high office is liable to lose the common 
touch and forget the real people, for whose service the Govern- 
ment is at least in part established. 

Our only means of ascertaining what the people really 
want, feel. and need is through the columns of the newspapers 
and magazines, and to cut off that source of information would 
be disastrous. 

And while I know there are instances where the power of 
pelf will influence the newspaper to lie, to misrepresent and 
betray the people, still a large majority of the newspapers, 
thank God, I believe, will hew to the line. 

So, unproseribed, untrammeled— 

May the press the people's rights maintain, 
Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain 
Here patriotic truth her glorious precepts draw, 
Pledged to religion, liberty, and law. 

No, Mr. President, I will not support any measure that per- 
mits any man or small coterie of men to proscribe the press 
or abridge the liberty of speech in this free country. 

We are going to win this war for liberty, freedom, and 
democracy, but we are not going to win it with my consent by 
resorting to autocratic methods, by the methods of the tyrant, 
whose cruel grasp we are now trying to take from the strangled 
throat of struggling world democracy. 

I take no stock in all this talk about “liberty” and the 
“driving of autocracy from the face of the earth” while at 
the same time and in the same breath we are sowing the seed 
of an intolerable despotism upon the free soil of America, 
which will grow up to vex us in the years to come. x 

Let me commend to all lovers of liberty, as the better ex- 
pression of my own views. the wise counsel given by Judge 
Story in the concluding chapter of his great work on the 
Constitution: 

“Let the American youth never forget that they possess a 
noble inheritance, bought by the toils and sufferings and blood 
of their ancestors; and capable, if wisely. improved and faith- 
fully guarded, of transmitting to their latest posterity all the 
substantial blessings of life, the peaceful enjoyment of liberty, 
property, religion, and independence. The structure has been 
erected by architects of consummate skill and fidelity, its foun- 
dations are solid, its compartments are beautiful as well as use- 
ful, its arrangements are full of wisdom and order, and its de- 
fenses are impregnable from without. It has been reared for 
immortality, if the work of man may justly aspire to such a 
title. It may, nevertheless, perish in an hour by the folly or 
corruption or negligence of its own keepers—THE PEOPLE. 
Republics are created by the virtue, public spirit and intelli- 
gence of the citizens. They fall, when the wise are banished 
from the public councils, because they dare to be honest, and 
the profligate are rewarded because they flatter the people in 
order to betray them.” À . 

Nothing truer was ever uttered by the loyal lips of an 
American patriot. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have submitted an aménd- 
ment to Chapter II of the pending bill because I am unable 
to support that chapter in its present form. I am opposed to 
a censorship of the press as we have come to know that expres- 
sion, and I oppose it on two grounds—upon the ground of 
public policy and upon the ground of constitutionality. I shall 


discuss the present chapter, reviewing both aspects of the 
same as they present themselves to me; that is, from the stand- 
point of publie policy and from the standpoint of its constitu- 
tionality. 7 ' 


Press censorships in every government have invariably 
brought unhappy and in many instances disastrous results. 
The evil that a censorship creates is more malignant than the 
evil it seeks-to avoid and conceal. If, during the ensuing war, 
the press should be censored and information as to the progress 
of the war should go to the public filtered through a censor, 
we would soon be living in a vapor of suspicion, a cloud of mis- 
information, a miasma of rumor. 

A censorship of the press results in the diffusion and spread 
of misinformation and idle tales. Under a censorship sensa- 
tional stories fly apparently on the wings of the wind. The 
ordinary citizen is practically helpless and knows not what or 
whom to believe. I do not mean to say that the press is 
always accurate in its gathering ‘atid presentation of facts, or 
always correct in its interpretation of facts, but in the main it 
attempts to be correct and seldom is willfally and wantonly 
unjust. A censorship proposed to be established with the inten- 
tion and for the purpose of preventing our enemies from obtain- 
ing information as to the position and movement of our troops 
and fleets and the location of munition factories, machine shops, 
and details of coast defenses would, and no doubt should, meet 
with general approval. 


The people composing the United. States Government are now 
just about to enter upon a most stupendous struggle. Events 
of world-wide importance are following each other so rapidly 
that they tread upon each other’s heels; and sufficient events are 
transpiring each day to make volumes of history for the his- 
torian of the future. 

I wish first to present my view as to the censorship in respect 
to its being an unconstitutional statute as proposed. 

The first amendment to the Federal Constitution reads as 
follows: 
Con; 

or pro g the 
speech, or of the press: 


Or abridging, omitting the parenthetical matter— 
the freedom „ of the press. 


Everyone here knows what the word “abridging” means. 
I neea not pause to consider or discuss the meaning of “ abridg- 
ment.” 

What does “freedom of the press” mean? It is amazing to 
note the amount of loose talk—not in the Senate, but through- 
out the country and in the newspapers themselves—as to what 
is “freedom of the press” as used in the Constitution of the 
United States. The average citizen of this Republic, the ordi- 
nary publisher in our country who is not a lawyer, thinks that 
“freedom of the press” means the right to publish his senti- 
ments just as he pleases. In a large sense, that may be true; 
but in a legalistic sense, and from a constitutional stand- 
point, that is not entirely accurate. ‘ Freedom of the press” 
means simply, solely, and only the right to be free from a pre- 
censorship, the right to be free from the restraints of a censor. 
In other words, under the Constitution as amended by amend- 
ment No. 1, “freedom of the press” means nothing except that 
the citizen is guaranteed that he may publish whatever he sees 
fit and not be subjected to pains and penalties because he did 
not consult the censor before doing so. The citizen is left to 
publish just what he pleases, and must take his chances before 
a court of his country as to whether or not he has published 
anything libelous or anything that may bring any human being 
to disrepute or ridicule, or whether he has published anything 
of a treasonable or obscene nature. I undertake to say upon 
the floor of the Senate that any sort of censorship which even 
the necessities of war may apparently cast upon us would not 
be in keeping with the Constitution of the United States. 

Now, to diseover what this phrase “freedom of the press” 
means, we will resort to that which lawyers, in all time, have 
resorted to. What was the meaning of the phrase “ freedom of 
the press” when the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted? When the first amendment was adopted, what did 
those who adopted and urged the amendment, what did the 
lawyers of that day say freedom of the press” meant? What 
did the reports and the courts of the time say “freedom of the 
press ” meant? 

Mr. President, I believe that Sir William Blackstone is a 
fairly good authority as to what is the common law of Eng- 
land; and the common law of England has been in force in 
this country since we have been a: Nation. It was brought to 
these shores. by the migration hither of our ancestors. They 
brought it with them. This book of Blackstone’s Commentaries 
was written before the adoption of this amendment, so it is 
presumed that those who adopted the amendment adopted it 
with the language in it with the construction which he put upon 
it and which the common law gave it, I read now from volume 


shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the restos ot 
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4 of Wendell’s Blackstone's Commentaries, page 151, where that 
great commentator says: - 


In this and the other instances which we have lately considered, 


where blasphemots, immoral, treasonable, schismatical, seditious, or 


scandalous libels are punished by the English law, some with a greater, 
others with a less degree of severity, the liberty of the press, properly 
understood, {s by no means infringed or violated. The liberty of the 
press is, indeed, essential to the nature of a free state; but this con- 
sists in laying no previous restraints upon publications, 

Let me read that again: å 

But this— 5 

What? Freedom of the press ; 
consists in laying no previous restraints upon publications, and not in 
freedom from censure for criminal matter when published. Every free- 
man has an undoubted right to lay what sentiments he pleases before 
the public; to forbid this is to 33 the freedom of the press; but 
if he publishes what is improper, mischievous, or illegal, he must take 
the consequences of his own temerity. 

Now, Senators will observe that these words are not the 
„wild shoutings of some demagogue out on the public hustings, 
seeking to arouse public prejudice and get votes.” They are the 
words and the language of the great writer whose works we all 
consider and devoutly study—if I may use the words “ de- 
voutly study ”—when we attempt to become lawyers. He says: 

To subject the press to the restrictive power of a licenser, as was 
formerly done, both before and since the revolution— 

Referring, I presume, to the English Revolution of 1688— 
is to subject all freedom of sentiment to the pretest of one man, 
and make him the arbitrary and infallible judge of ail controverted 
points in learning, religion, and government, ut to punish (as the law 
does at present)— 

What law? The common law of England— 
any dangerous of offensive writings, which, when published, shall, on 
a fair and impartial trial, be adjudged to be of a pernicious tendency, 
is necessary for the preservation of peace and good order, of govern- 
ment and religion, the only solid foundations of civil liberty. Thus 
the will of individuals is still left free; the abuse only of that free will 
is the object of legal punishment, Neither is any restraint hereby laid 
upon freedom of thought or inquiry ; Hberty of private sentiment is still 
left; the disseminating or making public of bad sentiments, destructive 
of the ends of society, is the crime which society corrects. A man 
(says a fine writer on this subject) may be allowed to keep poisons in 
his closet, but not publicly to vend them as cordials. And to this 
we may add that the only plausible argument heretofore used for 
restraining the just freedom of the press, that it was 8 to 
present the daily abuse of it,” will entirely lose its force when it is 
shown (by a seasonable exertion of the laws) that the press can not be 
abused to any bad purpose without incurring a suitable punishment; 
whereas it never can be used to any good one when under the control 
of an inspector. So true will it be found that to censure the licentious- 
ness is to maintain the liberty of the press. 

Now, Mr. President, adverting to this bill, we find in lines 19, 
20, 21, and 22, of page 8, the offensive language. We find 
there language which, even though Senators should admit 
might apparently be for the common good, offends the Consti- 
tution, because the same is as follows: 

Whoever, in time of war— 

Now comes the matter obnoxious to the Constitution— 
in violation of reasonable regulations to be prescribed by the President, 
which he is hereby authorized to make and promulgate— : 

This language sets up a censor to whom you must go to have 
your writings viséed or O. K’d, or you are guilty of a crime; and 
that, in my judgment, I repeat, is unconstitutional. All the com- 
mentators that have ever written, all that wrote before the 
adoption of our Federal Constitution, and nearly all of them 
that wrote since, agree that “freedom of the press” means 
freedom from the restraints of a censor, means the absolute 
liberty and right to publish whatever you wish; but you take 
your chances of punishment in the courts of your country for 
the violation of the laws of libel, slander, and treason. 

In 1803 a man named Croswell was indicted in the courts 
of New York for libeling Thomas Jefferson. Croswell pub- 
lished a brutal and scandalous publication. He was arrested 
and tried and convicted before one of the nisi prius courts of 
New York. He took an appeal to the supreme court of the 
State, the court of last resort in the State at that time being 
designated the supreme court. The case came before the 
supreme court, and upon the bench was Chancellor Kent. One 
of the attorneys, in fact the leading attorney, for the de- 
fendant Croswell was Alexander Hamilton. Alexander Hamil- 
ton as a constitutional lawyer will compare favorably with 
some of the lawyers of the Senate. I think we may fairly 
concede that Alexander Hamilton knew something as to what 
the Constitution meant. I have here the great case, which is 
reported in Johnson's Cases, third volume, at page 355 et 
sequitur. I will not pause to read the whole case, but will 
say that the prosecuting attorneys urged that under the com- 
mon law “the greater the truth the greater the libel,” and that 
therefore the defendant was not permitted to offer proof as to 
the truth of his publication. 

The question of censorship was discussed, and Hamilton in 
his argument in February, 1804, at Albany—by the way, 


Hamilton's last great legal argument—pointed out that there 
was on the part of the attorneys for the defendant a misconcep- 
tion as to what was the common law. Some lawyers, for in- 
stance, Mansfield and Lord Raymond, insisted that the commen- 
law doctrine, “ the greater the truth the greater the libel,” was 
a part of the common law. Hamilton pointed out to the satis- 
faction of the court, and all American lawyers have taken 
Hamilton’s view, that “the greater the truth the greater the 
libel” was part of the “star-chamber rule,” which, under the 
rule of the Stuarts, was injected into the common law and was 
not the common law at all. 

Hamilton's view has been the view of all the courts of this 
country. The Legislature of New York in the succeeding year, 
1805, enacted a law which provided substantially that the truth 
may be given to the jury in all cases of libel and slander where 
it is published for good and for justifiable ends. Hamilton was 
of opinion that a censorship violates the liberty of the press, 
and freedom from censorship means the liberty of the press. 

Now, Mr. President, we are not wholly in the dark in our 
country as to what a censorship may mean. 

I shall here include in the Recorp some authorities I have 
compiled from “ Words and Phrases” (vol. 5, p. 4131, et seq.) : 


“ Liberty of the press,” as used in the provision of the Federal Con- 
stitution guaranteeing the liberty of the press, etc., means a right in 
the conduct of a newspaper to print whatever he chooses, without any 
previous license, but subject to be held responsible therefor to exactly 
the same extent that anyone else would be responsible for the publica- 
tion. (Sweeney v. Baker, 13 W. Va., 158, 182; 31 Am. Rep., 757; 
Negley v. Farrow, 60 Md., 158, 175; 45 Am. Rep., 715; Jones v. Town- 
send's administratrix, 21 Fla., 431, 450; 58 Am. Rep. 676; Upton v. 
Hume, 33 Pac., 810, 812: 24 Or., 420; 21 L. R. A., 493; 41 Am. St. 
Rep., 863; Fitzpatrick v. Daily States Pub. Co., 20 South., 173, 179; 
48 La. Ann., 1116; Commonwealth v. Buckingham (Mass.) Thacher, 
Cr. Cas., 29, 39.) 

The liberty of the press was said by Blackstone to consist in laying 
no previous restraints.upon publication, and not in freedom from cen- 
sure for a criminal matter when published. Every freeman has an 
undoubted right to lay what sentiments he pleases before the public. 
To forbid this is to destroy the freedom of the press; but if he pub- 
lishes what Is improper, mischievous, or illegal, he must take the con- 
ee of his own temerity.” (Morton v. State, 3 Tex. App., 510, 
516 (citing 4 Bl. Comm., side p. 152).) 

In its broadest sense froede of the press" includes not only ex- 
emption from censorship but security against laws enacted by the legis- 
lative department of the Government or measures resorted to by either 
of the branches for the purpose of stifling just criticism or muzzling 
public opinion. It will not apply to a contract for the sale of a news- 
paper, whereby it was agreed that the seller would not edit, print, or 
conduct a newspaper, or be connected with one in the State, without 
re MS pe purchaser. (Cowan v. Fairbrother, 24 S. E., 212, 215; 

“ Freedom of the press does not mean “a press wholly beyond the 
reach of the law, for this would be emphatically Pandora’s box, the 
source of every evil. The founders of our governments were too wise 
and too just ever to have intended by the freedom of the press a 
right to circulate falsehood as well as truth, or that the press should be 
the lawful vehicle of malicious defamation, or an engine for evil and 
designing men to cherish for malicious poe sedition, irreligion, and 
— ete I adopt in this case as perfectly correct the comprehensive 
and accurate definition of one of the counsel at the bar (Gen. Ham- 
Hton) that the liberty of the press consists in the right to publish 
with impunity truth, with pood motives and for justifiable ends, 
whether it respects government, magistracy, or individuals.” (People v. 
Croswell, 3 Johns. Cas., 337, 393; State ¢. Meyers, 21 Wkly. Law Bul.. 
302: 10 Ohio Dec., 238.) 

The constitutional guaranty of freedom of speech and liberty of the 
press were designed to secure constitutional immunity for the ex- 

ression of opinion; but that does not mean unrestrained license, nor 

Sate it confer the right upon the editor of the newspapers to write 
or publish whatever he may choose, no matter how false, malicious, or 
injurious it may be, without full responsibility for the damage it 
may cause. (Fitzpatrick v. Daily States Pub. Co., 20 South., 173, 179; 
48 La. Ann., 1116.) 

It is a popular thing to say that this must be put through as 
a war measure. Mr. President, this is America, not another 
country. We forget something of the genius of our people if 
we believe we can censor their sources of information. We 
must not for a moment think that the great war in which we 
are about to engage is going to be carried successfully through 
by means of confusing the people or denying them information 
to which they are entitled. 

During the Civil War, the War between the States, feeling 
ran high and censorship was attempted. Indeed, not only was 
the censorship attempted, but Gen. Burnside seized and sup- 
pressed an edition of the Chicago Times, alleging that it was 
publishing matter treasonable and against the public safety. 
The edition was stopped, but in the loyal State of Illinois the 
feeling of the people was so keen, so intense, that the legisla- 
ture of the State passed a resolution opposing the act of 
Gen. Burnside for stopping the edition of the Times, and Lyman 
Trumbull and Isaae N. Arnold, Lincoln’s confidential advisers, 
urged him at once to revoke the order, and Lincoln revoked it. 
Not even in the most tense and critical periods of our country's 
history did the American freemen permit the hands of military 
authority to be laid upon the ark of freedom. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator stated, if I understood him 
correctly, that some people attempted to justify this censorship 
on the ground that it is a war measure. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator if in his opinion Congress has any greater power in time 
of war than it has in time of peace? 

Mr. ASHURST. It has no greater power in time of war 
than in time of peace. I 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let me ask the Senator, because this 
question not only arises now, but in my opinion will continue 
to arise as other measures unusual and drastic may be pro- 
posed, Does the fact that Congress under the Constitution may 
declare war give any power to anybody to repeal or in any way 
conflict with the restraints and limitations and guaranties of 
the Constitution itself? S 

Mr. ASHURST. None whatever. I thank the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

The State of Illinois during the Civil War may fairly be 
deemed to have been a loyal State, and I am able to imagine 
the flame of indignation that rolled over the State when Gen. 
Burnside attempted with his censorship to stop the edition of 
the Chicago Times, and that wise man, whose countenance seems 
seared with the plowshare of sorrow, at once directed Mr. 
Stanton, the Secretary of War, to revoke the order stopping the 
issue of the Chicago Times. I will read a copy of the order. 
It was subjoined as a note to a very long letter. It is dated 
“War Department, Washington, June 1, 1863.” Note the date 
June 1. It was only one month anterior to the Battle of 
Gettysburg. the critical period of our country’s history. 


Maj. Gen. A, E. BURNSIDE, 
Commanding Department of the Ohio. 


GENERAL— 

Here is a long letter, and then comes the postcript, as follows: 

P. S.—Since writing the above letter the President has been informed 
that you have suppressed the publication or circulation of the Chicago 
Times in your department. He directs me to say that in his judgment 
it would be better for you to take an early occasion to revoke that order. 

Here is wisdom— 

The irritation produced by such acts is in his— 


The President’s— 
opinion likely to do more harm than the publication would be. The 

overnment approves of your motives and desires to give you cordial 
and efficlent support. But while military movements are left to your 
judgment, upon administrative questions, such as the arrest of civilians 
and the suppression of newspapers, not requiring immediate action the 
President desires to be previously consulted. 

Epwin M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand the Senator from Arizona to 
announce as the basis of his contention here that in time of 
war it would be unconstitutional for the President of the 
United States and for the military authorities acting under 
him to prevent in any way they could the dissemination of in- 
formation as to the movement of troops which would come to 
the enemies of our country and aid them in their contest 
against us? 

Mr. ASHURST. The learned Senator probably drew that in- 
ference. I responded to a question propounded to me by the 
distinguished Senator from the State of Connecticut. He asked 
me if Congress has any greater power in time of war than it 
has in time of peace. My reply is that our Constitution not 
being flexible nor amendable by Congress alone, Congress has 
no greater power in time of war than in time of peace. I call 
the Senator’s attention, if he will pardon me for a moment, to 
the act of Congress under which Gen. Burnside assumed to act. 
It was the act of Congress of April 10, 1806, and section 57 
thereof reads as follows: 

ARTICLE 57. Whosoever shall be convicted of holding correspondence 
with or giving intelligence to the enemy, either directly or indirectly, 
shall suffer death or such other punishment as shall be ordered by the 
sentence of a court-martial. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems quite clear, then, that the military 
officer acted without any authority of law at all. Is that the 
understanding of the Senator? 

Mr. ASHURST. He acted without any constitutional au- 
thority. 

Mr. WALSH. Or without any statutory authority? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have not examined far enough to ascer- 
tain whether or not there was a statute passed after 1806. If 
there was a statute passed after 1806, I was unable to find it, 
though such may have been passed. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator to state that that was 
all the authority he could find. 

Mr. ASHURST. All I could find is the act of 1806. 


Mr. WALSH. So that really Congress has not expressed its 
approval in any form of the act. Likewise it appears that he 
actually suppressed the paper. 

Mr. ASHURST. He attempted to suppress it, as I read the 
President’s order transmitted by the Secretary of War order- 
ing the commanding general to revoke his order. 

Mr. WALSH. While I subscribe to many of the very excel- 
lent principles for which the Senator from Arizona has so 
pointedly contended. he rerecognizes, of course, that there is 
nothing in this bill which would authorize any military ofticer 
to suppress a newspaper. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think the Senator is quite right about 
that, and I was only adverting to it to support my argument 
and to reinforce that statement I made in the opening sen- 
tence which fell from my lips to the effect that such orders and 
such laws always create more irritation and do infinitely more 
damage than they do good, and I would be presumptious, if the 
Senator will pardon me, to attempt to put my opinion upon a 
question of constitutional law against that of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] or the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kino] 
either for that matter. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. KING. The Senator was referring to the act of Mr. 
Lincoln, Will he permit me to call his attention to an order 
which Mr. Lincoln did promulgate and which, contrary to the 
statement of the Senator, was the basis of the action of Gen. 
Burnside, rather than the statute to which the Senator referred? 

Mr. ASHURST. I would be very glad to see that; it may 
have escaped me in my researches. 

A 5 KING. This is an order which was promulgated July 

Henceforward the telegraph will convey no dispatches concerning 
the operations 
WIARA ‘cot: "The abuee oder we cantons ee RBE, 

SIMON CAMERON. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator, but I have that before 
me and I have reflected upon it. 

Mr. KING. Just a little further, if the Senator will pardon 
me, the second order, dated August 7, 1861, is as follows: 

By the fifty-seventh article of the act of Congress entitled “An act 
for establishing rules and articles for the government of the armies of 
the United States,” approved April 10, 1806, holding correspondence 
with, or giving intelligence, to the enemy, either directly or indirectly, is 
made punishable by death, or such other punishment as shall be ordered 
by the sentence of a court-martial. blice safety requires strict 
enforcement of this article. It is therefore ordered that all corre- 
spondence and communication, verbally, or by writing, printing, or tele- 
graphing, respecting operations of the Army or military movements on 
land or water, or respecting the troops, camps, arsenals, intrenchments, 
or military affairs within the several military districts, by which intelli- 
gence shall be directly or indirectly given to the enemy without the 
authority and sanction of the major general in command, be, and the 
same are, 8 prohibited, and from and after the date of this 
order persons violating the same will be proceeded against under the 
fifty-seventh article of war. 

Simon CAMERON. 

Approved: 

A. LINCOLN. 

Does not the Senator know that under that order not only 
was the paper in Chicago suppressed, but numerous other news- 
papers were suppressed. and men were arrested and charged 
with sedition and various other offenses? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is correct. Not only, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as the Senator well said, was the Chicago Times seized and 
the edition suppressed, but editions of the New York World were 
seized and suppressed, I believe. 

In war the strong man wins, and my desire and my solicitude— 
and I think I may be pardoned if I say I believe it is a patriotic 
solicitude—is that America will win the war to sustain the Con- 
stitution and sustain every constitutional right possible. Be- 
tween winning the war and giving up the Constitution I would 
give up the Constitution, but in my judgment the time has not 


arrived when the citizen is called upon to give up one single par- 4 


ticle of his constitutional rights. : 

Now, I am going to read for a moment from the fourth volume 
of Rhodes’s History of the United States, referring to Gen. Burn- 
side’s order. I read from page 253: 

Burnside was induced to further acts of folly. 

After describing some acts he committed with which the writer 
does not agree: 

He issued an order announcing that “the publication or circulation 
of books containing sentiments of a disloyal tendency comes clearly 
within reach of General Orders, No. 38, and those who offend in this 
manner will be dealt with accordingly.” June 1 be promulgated 
General Order No. 84. The circulation of the New York World, 
it said, “is calculated to exert a pernicious and treasonable influence, 
and is therefore prohibited in this department. On accoun 
of the repeated expression of disloyal and incendiary sentiments the 
publication of the newspaper known as the Chicago Times is hereby 
suppressed.” 
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And the author concludes with this pregnant sentence: 


Strange pronunciamentos were these to apply to the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, where there was no war, where the courts were 
open, where the people were living under the American Constitution 
and English law. Fortunately men bred in liberty do not easily 
forget their lessons. 


I said in the opening part of my remarks that every attempt 
on the part of President Lincoln or Mr, Stanton, the then 
Secretary of War, to set up a censorship of the press inevitably 
brought a reaction which created much damage and intolerable 
discontent. f 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Did the Senator state the name of the 
author from whom he read? 

Mr. ASHURST. Rhodes's History of the United States, Vol- 
ume IV, 1862-1864. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I am deeply interested in the information 
which is being given to the Senate of a historical character by 
the Senator from Arizona. Can he tell us whether any steps 
were taken by Congress to express either its approbation or its 
disapprobation of these efforts of the Executive to prevent 
information from getting to the enemy concerning military 
movements through the press, 

Mr. ASHURST. As I said before, I did not in my searches 
find any statute, although doubtless one existed. I do not 
find any statute relating to the subject directly except the 
statute enacted April 10, 1806. All the authority that Gen. 
Scott acted upon when he issued the order, the first one read 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and many subsequent 
orders, was predicated upon the recital of the fifty-seventh 
chapter of the act of April 10, 1806. So I think I am fairly 
within the bounds of accuracy in assuming that there was no 
other statute, although there may be. 

Mr. WALSH. Perhaps the Senator did not clearly under- 
stand the idea I desired to convey. What I wanted to learn 
was whether Congress during the war expressed in any way 
its approbation or its disapprobation of the course taken, For 
instance, was not a joint resolution passed by Congress asking 
a revocation of those orders? $ 

Mr. ASHURST. I know of none, Mr. President: 

Mr. WALSH. Or did Congress acquiesce, and thus approve 
that action? 

Mr. ASHURST. I know of none whatever, except that con- 
temporaneous history, which I have a right to advert to, indi- 
eates that nearly all the Senators who were supporting the 
President at that time were opposed to the censorship; and 
I again advert to the fact that as soon as the Chicago Times 
had ceased publication Lyman Trumbull, a friend of the Presi- 
dent I think, rushed to the telegraph office and he and others 
sent their telegrams pleading with the President to revoke that 
order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator leaves that part of his 
address to which he is now devoting his time, might I add 
some supplemental matter concerning the territory embraced 
in a number of those orders to which the Senator has referred? 

Mr. ASHURST. I should be very glad to have the Senator 
from Illinois do that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. A large part of southern Illinois, which 
was covered by this order, might properly be described as hos- 
tile territory. It contained a peninsula of which the south end 
and both flanks were slave territory. A very large percentage 
of hostile sentiment was found there; so much so that life and 
property were at times unsafe. This sentiment was greatly 
aggravated by the publication referred to in the Chicago Times, 

The publisher and editor of the Chicago Times was Wilbur F. 
Storey, who sometimes signed his name to the inflammatory ar- 
ticles. They were extremely treasonable; they went beyond the 
limits of legitimate journalism. I have had access to some 
copies of the paper containing editorials that were circulated in 
the Union camps at that time, and they exceeded anything in the 
extremity and violence of their attacks upon governmental ac- 
tion that has been seen inside the borders of the United States. 
The courts remained open and civil process could be served on 
all the territory affected in Indiana and in Ilinois. 

I should like to add here that the mere fact that military law 
had been assumed to be put in operation by Gen. Burnside, and 
that that country was in an actual state of war within certain 
theaters of operation, did not suspend the civil laws within the 
territory embraced in the order. May I ask the Senator from 
Arizona whether the mere fact that we have declared war by a- 
joint resolution passed by Congress has at all affected the civil 
jurisdiction of all the peaceable authorities in this country so 
as to justify any such censorship? 


Mr. ASHURST. The only person who has had his civil rights 
affected in the United States by the declaration of war is the’ 
soldier, who patriotically gives up for a short period by virtue 
of his enlistment some of his civil rights; but as to all others 
no civil right whatever is suspended. 

Mr. President, I secured a book the other day which I had 
never before geen, although I haye heard of the author; he 
was a correspondent of the New York Herald and the Wash- 
ington agent of the Associated Press curing the Civil War. His 
name was L. A. Gobright. He tells about the censor, a very 
young man, doubtless a very excellent young man, who had his 
office in the National Hotel—now an historic building, historie 
not only because the censor had his office there but historic be- 
cause one of our greatest American tribunes died there—Henry 
Clay, This author, telling about the difficulty he had in getting 
through his dispatches respecting the situation to New York, re- 
cites the dispatch, and then says: 
ne ee noes ao sar arr to 3 3 „ 

a 
3 ry young man, who, appreciating 

I should think he would appreciate the importance of his po- 
sition when every correspondent had to go to him and ask him 
whether or not he could send out his dispatch to his news- 
paper— 

“put on airs ”— `: 

I do not know whether the Senate understands what that ex- 
pression means or not, but I do— 
and assumed an und f > 
National Hotel, Men Sy TA Ae of aie eet raora he 

“Badly lighted stairs” synchronizes with “ eensorship ! 
dark-chamber proceedings— 
and at first somewhat difficult to find. There he had on his table 
scissors of various sizes, a full rack of pems, several inkstands, a dozen 
or more of lead pencils, of different colors—black and blue 

I presume they were mostly blue— 


a pot of mucilage, half a ream of paper, and other properties, 
thought by him to be essential to his high office. Well, T handed the 
dispatch to the young man, Mr. Holland, in the office, d recting him to 
ve it to the censor and to be particular in watching what this mighty 
ttle man did with it. When he returned, he informed me that the 
censor, without fully reading the dispatch, stuck it into his capacious 
pocket, which answered the purpose of a wastebasket. 


Then the author goes on to recite more experiences, but I shall 
not weary the Senate telling about the difficulty of getting dis- 
patches through. I will, however, read from page 322 another 
instance of what the author calls censorial caution and astute- 
ness.” He says: 

Passing up Pennsylvania Avenue o 
to meet N Gen, Wool's Staff. My end 128 . "from 

m 


Frederick, Md., and had in his pocket an offictal commu 
his chief to the Secretary of 


The censor 
e importance 


To “send off” meant to forward his matter 
making not more than 20 lines. The censor—not the young man who 
had vetoed my former communication, but a man at that time well 
known to many persons in New York and clsewhere—looked at my 
dispatch, then said: It can’t 1 “Why not?” Because it gives 
information to the enemy,” “Colonel, do you suppose the enemy does 
not knew what he himself ts doing? And, besides, is it not important 
that the people of Pennsylvania and New York should know of their 
danger? Should they be kept in ignorance on so vital a question?” I 
continued Fr interrogatories. Although the censor had not the repu- 
tation of ng a very wise man, he was impressed a little with m 
arguments, and, by way of compromise, agreed to forward my dispate 
with the qualification of the one which, he said, he had sent to his 
wife. That qualification was, It is said that,” etc. Thus the posi- 
tive announcement was. turned into a mere rumor, which the public 
could believe or not. No better bargain could be made; and I, of 
course, was forced to submit. 

Having now read some extracts from this book showing the 
workings of a censorship and its ridiculousness in this city 
during the war between the States in a Government where free 
people are accustomed to indulge in the luxury of reflection, I 
will give attention to the expression from the censor of the 
press in England, and I believe the person whom I shall now 
quote was the last censor in England until the present war. 

Sir Roger L'Estrange in May, 1680, in first exercising his 
authority as licensor and censor of the press, and in explaining 
the attitude of the ruling classes, among other things said: 

A newspa makes the multitude too familiar with the actions and 
councils of their superiors and gives them (the muititude) not only an 
itch, but a kind of colorable right and license to be PaE 1 with the 
Government, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to tħe Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to ask the Senator a question in re- 
gard to his amendment. I wish to know if he would not con- 
sent in line 7 to strike out the word “ calculated,” and to 
in lieu thereof the word “ intended“? ; 
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Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. The amendment 
which I tendered on yesterday I will modify at his suggestion in 
line 7 by striking out the word “calculated” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “intended,” or will introduce another 
amendment to that effect, so a yote may be had upon both 
forms. 8 

Now, Mr. President, this great right, the freedom of the 
press and I use the term “freedom of the press” in its legal 
sense as used in the Constitution—has been so jealously guarded 
that some of the best authorities say that if A learns that a 
paper is about to print a false scandal about him, he has no 
remedy by injunction or otherwise, but is left to his remedy at 
law for damages or by prosecution. Quoting from 8 Cyc., page 
893, Monograph on Constitutional Law: . 

Injunctions to prevent abuse of the right. It is still, however, uncer- 
tain whethcr the attempt to prevent, rather than to punish, abuses of 
speech or publications is constitutional, 

There are a number of very respectable authorities tending 
to show that sometimes injunction will lie; but the authorities 
are very respectable and numerous to the effect that injunction 
will not lie. I ask to include the authorities in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: . 

Authorities: The following cases sustain attempts to prevent such 
abuses: Snoemaker v. South Bend reac Arrester Co. (1 Ind., 471; 
35 N. E., 280; 22 L. R. A., 332). Flint v. Hutchinson Smoke Burner 
Co. (110 Mo., 492; 19 8. W., $04; 33 Am. St. Rep., 476; 10 L. R. A., 
248); holding, however, that the fact of libel or slander must first be 
found by a jury, and then an injunction would be granted to restrain 
any further publication. Thomas v. Cincinnati, etc., R. Co. (62 Fed., 


). 
The following. cases hold the opposite view: Dailey v. San Francisco 
112 Cal., 94; fa Pac., 458; 53 Am. St. Rep., 160; 32 L. R. A., 273). 


8 her (3 Mo. App., 173). New York 
LAS Aaroa Uon OF AEA cca G Daly, x. * 788) t v. 
Doll (9 Ohio Dec. (reprint), 428; 13 Cine, Law Bul., 335). 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In making the change in the amendment 
just suggested by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], does 
the Senator from Arizona also intend to strike out the word 
“calculated,” in line 9, on page 2, and substitute the word 
“intended ”? 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator from Iowa. That 
amendment should follow. I am going to modify my amend- 
ment to that effect before I tender it finally, when I conclude 
my remarks, or offer another amendment to that effect. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator pause long 
enough to explain what he means by the word “intended”? 
Does he mean that the publisher must make the publication 
with the intent to help the enemy? 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to 
get the amendment in the shape in which it will command the 
most votes. I think the committee provision is in grave danger 
of being adopted. My amendment originally contained the 
words “all information calculated to be of aid to the enemy“; 
but the Senator from Kansas has suggested a modification to 
that, and the Senator from Iowa suggests that to be consistent 
I ought to insert the word “ intended,” instead of “ calculated,” 
on line 9, page 2, so that it would read“ intended to be useful 
to the enemies of the United States.” 

The word “calculated” might imply that the defendant cal- 
culated in his mind that it should be of use to the enemy. I 
believe there should be a guilty mind; that the information was 
intended to be of use to the enemy. The intent can only be 
drawn from the acts and the motives of the defendant. So, 
Mr. President, that reconciles me to the insertion of the word 
“intended.” I am going to read my amendment later. It 
provides for a jury trial; it provides that a jury shall pass 
upon the question of intent. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire, would it not be treason if it 
were intended that the enemy should get the information? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am inclined to think it might be and 
ought to be; I rather think so. 

Mr. WALSH. Then that is covered by the statute relating 
to treason. 

Mr. ASHURST. In treason there must be an overt act and 
it must be proved by two witnesses. If I write a letter to the 
Senator I “publish” it. My amendment will cover not only 


those publications which appear in newspapers but any letter 
that is calculated to be of use to the enemy, because “ publica- 
tion” includes the writing of a letter by one man to another 
man; that is publication in the eyes of the lac. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to suggest to the Senator that if it is 
treason, if the statute really designates a thing that falls 
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within the definition of treason, it will be necessary, as.a mat- 
ter of course, fo have two witnesses to the overt act. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is true. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Would not the word “intended” 
operate to shift the burden of proof upon the State in a manner 
aitereat than would be the case if the other word were em- 
ploy : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
he would not just as soon go on in the morning? I should like 
to have a quorum here in order to made an effort to secure a 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. ASHURST. I fear I may be obliged to be absent for a 
time to-morrow. I would have finished by this time had I not 
been interrupted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I beg the Senator's pardon; I did not know 
he desired to conclude this afternoon. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am going to finish very soon, just as soon 
as I can. I would not want a day or so to elapse between the 
beginning of a speech and its conclusion, for in that event 
Oe ha of my speech might get lonesome without the other 

alf. 

Now, Mr. President, it is said that republics never learn Dy 
experience, and that democracies are wholly unable to fight a 
successful war. I do not wholly agree with such statements. 
We are now called upon to avail ourselves of the lessons 
taught to us by the British Empire. Shall we learn? No 
man can say who won the war for Great Britain, because 
it has not been won as yet; but I am able to name the 
man who has prevented Great Britain from being defeated, 
The man who prevented Great Britain from being defeated 
in this war was not the distinguished Right Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour, who did us the honor to address the Senate 
yesterday. The man who saved Great Britain was not 
David Lloyd-George; not that distinguished statesman, Her- 
bert Henry Asquith; not even Sir John Jellicoe; nor was it 
Churchill. But the man who saved the British Empire was 
none other than Alfred Charles Harmsworth, known to her- 
aldry as Lord Northcliffe. He made personal visits to the British 
lines. He discovered that the shells that were made in Eng- 
land would only reach one-third of the distance they were 
guaranteed to reach; that inferior powder was being used in 
them; and that thieving contractors were palming off upon the 
Government shells of one-third of the potentiality they were 
guaranteed to have. In spite of censorship, in the face of a 
court-martial, Alfred Charles Harmsworth published to Great 
Britain and to the world those facts that a censorship sought 
to conceal, and in those publications saved his Government and 
country from disaster. 

So, Mr. President, we may pass our statutes and say to the 
press that we will filter out the news to the people through 
some man; but the press of this country, if I know it, if it is 
patriotic, as I believe it is, will publish the facts, censorship 
or no censorship, if the attempt is made to feed our troops em- 
balmed beef and set up typhoid fever camps, such as were set 
up in the War with Spain. During the Spanish-American War, 
in the city where I now live, viz, Prescott, Fort Whipple was 
located, as it is now, about 1 mile from the city. Troops were 
brought to Fort Whipple and it became necessary to have more 
shoes for them. The shoes wore out in three days. They had 
paper soles and were paper shoes. Do you think that the 
press of this country would be performing a patriotic duty if it 
sat silent, cowed by a censorship, when grafting contractors 
were palming off on the Government paper shoes and embalmed 
beef and shells that would not explode and would carry but 
one-third of the distance they were intended to go? No. 
There would be a hundred Alfred Charles Harmsworths, who 
might not be lords in one sense, but would be lords in another, 
who would come to the rescue of their country and publish the 
facts to the world that an incompetent War College or bureau- 
cratic commander might—I do not say would, but might— 
see fit to suppress. Human nature is human nature. LI. at- 
tempt to conceal my defects, and so do you all. If I were Sec- 
retary of War, and had defects or made mistakes, I would ex- 
pect to try to conceal my defects, and so would you all; but it 
is our duty as men and as Senators to see to it that no defects 
and no blunders are concealed, but that they are laid before the 
American people, so that at least they may know the facts in 
the case and aid the officials in correcting them. 

So, Mr. President, I am opposed to censorship. A golden 
stream of $7,000,000,000 is soon going to proceed from out 
the Treasury of the United States, raised by taxes laid upon 
the people. We may want to discuss how and when and by 
whom that is to be spent. We do not know what we might 
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want to saysabout it. We do not know what the papers might 
want to say about it; but in making this speech I wish to be 
understood as not in the slightest degree ‘reflecting upon the in- 
tegrity or the capubllity or the honesty of those Cabinet min- 
\isters now in charge of our affairs. 

I believe I can say, without that offensive flattery that should 
disgust a Cabinet officer, thut our Cabinet to-day measures up 
just as high and is just as pure and is just as patriotic, and 
upon it we may as confidently and as trustingly depend as upon 
any Cabinet ‘in the history of our Government. But do you 
claim that they are infallible and unable to make a mistake? 
If they are the wise men I think they are, if they are ‘the 
patriotic men I believe them to be, they will welcome a dis- 
closure so startling as that made by Lord Northcliffe, should 
like facts exist, regarding the shortage and the inferiority of the 
shells that were furnished to the British Government in the 
latter part of 1914 and during the early part of the year 1915. 

We are going to make, in my judgment, many, many mistakes 
in this war, because we are human beings. We only learn by 
mistakes, and unless the mistakes are discovered and exposed to 
the public how will we learn? Our War College and our gen- 
erals will probably be in command of more men than they have 
ever before assembled even on paper. They will be called upon 
to perform duties requiring high efficiency. 

I uow there are men in the world who are like the ancient 
ruler who always beheaded all those who brought bad news; 
but, Mr. President, there is some iron and blood in the American 
people. They can bear bad news without flinching. They want 
the truth during the progress of this war. The only effective 
way, in fact, the only way in which they can secure it, is to have 
these lynx-eyed reporters and these editors, who we have a right 
to assume in large part are patriotic, lay before the country 
each morning or each day the status as to how the soldiers are 
fed, how they are clothed, and so on. Nobody expects that any 
newspaper will, and indeed the editor should be punished if he 
did, publish information as to the movements of the fleet, the 
troops, the aireraft, the location of powder factories, the loca- 
tion of defense works, and all that sort of thing. 

I do not know who the censor is that has been appointed. I 
was told the other day; 1 have forgotten. I am going to assume 
that the censor who has been appointed is a man of the highest 
churneter; but when I assume that I am not bound still further 
to assume that he is the wisest man, the most circumspect man, 
in all our country. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield ‘to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator goes to that, I should like 
to address another question to him, because, in my judgment, his 
discussion is very enlightening and helpful. 

The Senator referred to the difficulties which .a war corre- 
spondent eneountered during the Civil War about getting dis- 
patches to his paper from Washington to New York. There are 
a great many correspondents of foreign papers now in the city 
of Washington. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Information conveyed from this city to Copen- 
hagen, for instance, or to Christiania, er to Stockholm, undoubt- 
edly would get right into Germany. Are we to understand the 
Senator as objecting to a censorship of the cable under which 
these gentlemen who are correspondents for these foreign news- 
papers would be limited at all in transmitting information for 
publication in their papers? 

Mr. ASHURST. No, Mr. President. I would not want to 
give to the correspondents of foreign newspapers the authority 
to publish and send to a foreign country any news us to the 
movements of our troops. I would not want that at all. In fact, 
I would be willing to assist, if I could, in the suppression of 
dispatches to points in other countries from which they might 
reach our enemies. 

Mr. President, I will illustrate what I mean. I have for a 
long time believed there was a powerful wireless station in 
Mexico working with Germany. I called the attention of the 
War Department to my views. I presume that the letters and 
communications are in the department. Finally I secured.a copy 
of a newspaper from Mexico, and I found in one little corner 
a notice that “ there are now 30 wireless stations working in 
the Republic.“ and that “the land wires are unnecessary, be- 
cause our wireless is working everywhere“; and in another 
corner. of the paper I found a dispatch saying that “the power- 
ful wireless, being the thirty-first, has just been completed and 
set up“ on the northern side of the island of Lobos, on the 
eastern side, although I believe there is such an island also on 
the western side, and that that wireless would work anywhere 
in the world. I sent that to the War Department and asked their 
attention to it. 


Mr. ‘WALSH. ` Mr. President, that is most interesting and 
important information which the Senator now gives us. Then 
an American newspaper publishes all about the movements of 
our troops, anything it sees fit to publish; it goes over into 
Mexico; they put it on the wireless there and send it to Ger- 


many. 

Mr. ASHURST. I just said that I would be willing to do 
anything we could, take more aggressive measures, in respect 
to dispatches going to points from which they might reach our 
enemies. 

Mr. WALSH. But the point is that we can not control the 
Mexican wireless from this country. If they permit wireless 
stations to be established there, we can not prohibit that. 

Mr. ASHURST. But does the Senator think the American 
people should be allowed to remain in ignorance as to the fact 
that those conditions exist in Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly not. I.do not understand that there 
is anything in this bill that would prevent information being 
circulated to the effect that there are wireless stations in 
Mexico in communication with Germany; but that is mot the 
point. The point I am making is that those wireless stations 
being there, as we will assume for the purpose of the discus- 
sion, affording opportunities for communication with Germany. 
if we allow our papers in the United States freely to print 
information concerning the disposition and movements of our 
troops, and those newspapers are carried across the border 
into México, as a matter of course, all the information that 
they contain will be transmitted by wireless to Germany. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator says information as ‘to the 
movements -and disposition of our troops.” My amendment— 
which I am going to read now, because I am going to con- 
clude—provides for striking out all after the parenthetical 
(c), and inserting the following: 

Whoever, in time of war, sball publish any information with respect 
to the movements, numbers, or 5 of any of the armed forces, 
ships, aircraft, or war materials of the United States, or with respect 
to the location of any fortifications, ‘munition plants, machine shops, 
shipyards, docks, factorics, naval stores, arsenals, or any other informa- 
tion relating to the national defense ‘caleulated to be useful Bi the 
enemies of the United States, shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $10.000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than 10 years, or by both such fine and imprisonment: Prorided, 
That nothing in this section shall be construed in any way to limit or 

ct any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or icies of 
the Gaveruniont or its representatives or the publication of the same— 

That provision is in the bill now— 


Provided further. That in any prosecution hereunder the jury trying 
the cause shall determine not it only whether the defendant or defendants 
did willfully publish the information relating to the national defense, 
as set out in the indictment, but also whether such information was 
calculated to be useful to the enemies of the United States. 


Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. President, that is the point I am 
making. The Senator, as I understood him, interprets his own 
language to mean that the crime has not been committed un- 
less the publisher intends that the information shall get to the 
enemy; but I want him to assume the case where the pub- 
lisher does not intend anything of the kind at all. He simply 
intends that it shall get to his readers in this country; but it 
is carried across into Mexico, and thus the information gets 
abroad. I would not give that interpretation to the language 
of the amendment as proposed by the Senator, but I take his 
own interpretation of his own language; and the crime would 
not be committed, as I understand him, unless the publisher of 
the newspaper printed the matter with an intent that it should 
get to the enemy. 

Mr. ASHURST. There are two different kinds of offenses 
attempted to be defined here: First, the substantive offense of 
publishing any information concerning the disposition of the 
armed forces, ships, aircraft, or war materials of the United 
Stafes, or with respect to the location of any fortifications, 
munition plants, machine shops, shipyards, docks, and se forth. 
That is one offense. Intent is not necessary there. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. ASHURST. The next offense described in my second 
amendment is, any information not described above calculated 
to be of use to the enemies of the United States; because I 
have not ‘sufficient ingenuity, and very few men have, to de- 
scribe all the offenses that might come under the class of “ cal- 
culated to be of use to the enemy.” 

Mr. WALSH. Then, I inquire of the Senator, wherein lies 
the difference between his amendment and the provision found 
in the bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. The provision found in the bill is unconsti- 
tutional because it sets up a precensorship. - That is where it 
offends against the Constitution. It sets up a precensorship; 
but the fundamental law of our land requires that in cases of 
this kind, in all cases regarding publications, the jury must 
pass upon the case. A man can be deprived of his liberty only 
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after a jury has found him guilty; because “freedom of the 
press” means, and means only, freedom from anybody saying 
what you shall and shall not publish. - 

Mr. WALSH. I quite agree with the Senator, but I do not 
understand how he finds a precensorship in the provision of the 
bill and does not find it in his amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. Why, there is no precensorship in my amend- 
ment. My amendment simply says that whoever in time of 
war shall do certain things is guilty of a crime. 

Mr. WALSH. But that is what the bill says. 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon. The bill 
says? 

Whoever in time of war in violation of reasonable regulations to be 
prescribed by the President, which he is hereby authorized to make— 

That means that regulations can be made. It involves the 
great question as to whether or not these regulations are reason- 
able. It means that a censorship is set up, that some man is 
clothed with sufficient authority to visé the dispatches of all 
persons; and the gravamen of the offense in the bill is the publi- 
cation of the matter without the consent of the party set up as 
a censor. 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield; but I want to get through in a 


inute. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to say to the Senator that those of us 
who are responsible for the language do not give it that inter- 
pretation. 8 

Mr. ASHURST. I said half an hour ago that I would be 
very presumptuous to set up my opinion on a constitutional 
question against the opinion of the distinguished Senator from 
Montana, but nevertheless that is my opinion; and, indeed, a 
censorship now has been established, though not under this 
authority. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator re- 
fers to that, because that is a matter that is altogether different 
from the matter under consideration here, and I take this occa- 
sion to say that the censorship to which the Senator refers is 
nothing more nor less than this: A Mr. Creel has been ap- 
pointed to give to the newspapers such information as the War 
Department chooses to give out concerning the movements of 
the troops. He has absolutely nothing to do with the activity 
of any newspaper correspondent who gets any information any- 
where else. 

Mr. ASHURST. Iam very glad to know that. That is prob- 
ably not in law a “censorship”; it is a matter of departmental 
policy. I presume that if the department does not desire to 
promulgate to the general public what is transpiring in that 
department, it would take statute law to require it to do so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. In order that I may understand the position of 
the Senator—and I desire to do so—I want to submit a con- 
crete illustration, and ask him whether he thinks there ought 
not to be some provision by which punishment might attend 
such conduct. 

Suppose that we shall send to France—as we doubtless shall 
within a short time—a number of troops. They will have to be 
transported upon our vessels or the vessels of our allies, Does 
not the Senator think that, in view of the submarine warfare, 
we ought to conceal from our enemies the fact that these troops 
are going, the places from which they go, and the hours of their 
departure? 

Mr, ASHURST. Tue Senator is entirely right; and any news- 
paper that would publish that—and I doubt if any newspaper in 
the Nation would publish it—should be punished according to 


law. 

Mr. KING. Supposing now that a newspaper should publish 
those facts—not in order that the knowledge may get to the 
enemy but hoping that it will be confined to its own readers— 
does not the Senator think that it would be proper to lodge some- 
where the power to inflict punishment upon the newspaper that 
gave out that information in such a way that it would reach the 
enemy ? 

Mr. ASHURST. Why, in drawing my amendment I reflected 
for a time upon the advisability of making punishable with 
death the offense of communicating to the enemy such intelligence 
or publishing anything as to the movements of the fleet. I 
would vote for a provision like that. I want that substantive 
fact of guilt to be found by a jury, however. 

I want to say before I pass on that the day the colonel, of 
whom my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. Lew1s] spoke 
that colonel who has two large fists and a mouthful of teeth— 
sails for Europe at the head of a hundred thousand men—and he 
will sail—I do not believe you can find a newspaper in the 
Nation unpatriotic enough to publish the fact that he has sailed, 


or to give the name of the port from which he sails, or where the 
men are going, or how they are going. 7 $ 4 

Mr. WALSH. I quite agree with the Senator; I do not ex- 
pect any paper will print it; but my attention was called the 
other day to a publication which appeared in one of the papers 
in New York City which gave exact and explicit information 
concerning the location and the extent and the number of nets 
spread in the harbor of New York City for the purpose of 
intercepting any submarine that might come into the harbor. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am very much disappointed. I did: not 
believe that they would attempt to do that, and it disappoints 
me to learn it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the Senator from Arizona concludes, 
I wish he would clear up a matter which touches me somewhat. 
As the Senator's amendment was originally drawn it was easy 
to see that it provided for an offense that had not been covered 
by the preceding part of Chapter II, but as he has now consented 
to its change by eliminating the word “calculated ” and substi- 
tuting the word “intended” I see no difference except in form 
between paragraph (c) as it would be if the Senator’s amend- 
ment were adopted and paragraph (b). It defines practically 
aoe 1 offense and the same proof would be required to estab- 

t. 

Now, we have attached as a penalty to a violation of para- 
graph (b) punishment by death or imprisonment not less than 
30 years. Punishment for exactly the same offense in sub- 
stance attached to the amendment by the Senator from Arizona 
is a fine of $10,000 and imprisonment for not more than 10 
years. It would seem to me that if the Senator intends to re- 
define practically thè same offense he ought to attach the same 
penalty. ` 

Mr. ASHURST. As to the particular penalty, I have no 
pride of expression, but think heavy penalties should be 
inflicted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator that in its pres- 
ent form, as the Senator from Iowa has said, the amendment 
is merely a repetition of paragraph (b) in the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it is exactiy the same in legal effect. 
I may say to the Senator from Arizona that in my judgment 
he has simply described the crime of treason just as the crime 
of treason is described in paragraph (b). 

Mr. FLETCHER. When you use the word “intended” for 
„calculated“ you base the whole thing on the proposition of 
paragraph (b) during time of war. 

And (b) whoever, in time of war, with intent that the same shall 
be communicated to the enemy, shall collect, record, publish, or com- 
municate, or attempt to elicit any information with respect to the 
movement 

And so forth. 

That is all covered by the proposal. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think that part can be stricken out of my 
amendment. I realize that it is very difficult to catch the guilty 
and at the same time not to throw heavy or unjust labor upon 
the innocent. I think the Senators who have given attention to 
the particular question as to lines 19, 20, 21, and 22, with refer- 
ence to the rules and regulations to be observed, will see the 
radical fundamental differences between my amendment and the 
provision of the bill on page 8. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr, ASHURST. There is the radical change, 

Mr. CUMMINS. But in paragraph (b) we have no rules and 
regulations provided, for paragraph (b) declares that “ who- 
ever, in time of war, with intent that the same shall be com- 
municated to the enemy, shall collect, record, publish, or com- 
municate.” 

The offense is punishable by death because it is treason, 

Mr. ASHURST. In other words, let me get the point the 
Senator makes. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. In the Senator's amendment there are no 
rules and regulations, but the provision is now that anyone who 
publishes information intended to be useful to the enemy’s 
cause shall be punished. 

Mr. ASHURST. I catch the Senator’s point. Then striking 
out the word “ calculated” in line 7 of my amendment changes 
the whole course of the bill. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Precisely, and makes it simply a duplica- 
tion of paragraph (b). 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for calling attention 
to it. I am bound to admit that there is very great force in 
what the Senator says. Hence that is one of the reasons why 
I have offered two amendments, one containing the word “ in- 
tended,” and the other containing the word “ calculated,” so 
that if, upon reflection, Senators believe the amendment con- 
taining the word “intended” will be found more serviceable, 
they will haye an opportunity to vote for that. I wish to 
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say that I have submitted the two amendments in order to be 
within the rule which will take effect to-morrow, I presume, 
requiring the amendment to be submitted before the vote is 
taken upon the motion calling for the cloture upon the Dill. 

The privileges which the English-speaking people hold to 
be of inestimable vaiue, to wit, suffrage—based upon patriotism 
and integrity instead of upon property—a free press and free- 
dom of religion, have not been easily acquired or easily main- 
tained. The contest for a free and untrammeled press has been 
just as keen and intense as the contest for a free ballot. 

In England, until the expiration of the licensing act, May 3, 
1695, it was by no means certain that the publication of a pews- 
paper was not illegal. -The Court of Star Chamber delivered an 
opinion that it was unlawful to publish without license, and, 
indeed, near the close of the reign of Charles II the judges 
pronounced that it was a misdemeanor at common law to pub- 
lish any news of a political nature without the express ap- 
proval of the licensors of the King. Even John Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost narrowly escaped severe mutilation, and with diffi- 
culty obtained “leave to print” from the King’s licensors. 

Article I of the first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was a rampart reared for the protection of the 
American people against those persons who believed that 
republican governments were dangerous delusions, and for the 
security of the people against legislative, executive, and judicial 
usurpations, just as the Bill of Rights and the Great Charter 
were reared by the English people for their own protection 
against the encroachments of the royal prerogative. 

Congress passed the act of July 14, 1798, which declared it 
to be a crime to publish any false, scandalous article concerning 
Congress or the President, and making it unlawful to stir up 
sedition against the United States. The manifest purpose of 
this sedition law was to shield the Federal Government from 
damaging criticism, and the sedition law was of a transient 
nature limited to short duration and expired by effluxion of 
time on March 4, 1801. 

The constitutionality of the sedition law was vigorously as- 
sailed with great ability nnd earnestness and was defended with 
equal vigor. This sedition law was impugned as being directly 
opposed to the letter and spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States and as wholly inconsistent with the rights of citizens 
and the liberty of the press. It never came before the United 
States Supreme Court, but Mr. Vice President John C. Calhoun, 
writing in August, 1832, said that from the date of the forma- 
tion of the Constitution in 1787 down to 1832 only one question 
of a political character had been settled in the public opinion, 
and that that question was the unconstitutionality of the sedi- 
tion law. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of prosecutions con- 
ducted under this sedition law, but sufficient it is to observe 
that each prosecution still further served to swell the tide of 
indignation against it and its authors, and the heat of popular 
resentment against the sedition law was undoubtedly one of the 
features of the campaign which promoted the ttiumph of 
Thomas Jefferson and the defeat of John Adams in 1800. 

We must not forget that in many of the governments of an- 
tiquity liberty degenerated into license, and that with many of 
the ancient rulers the word“ liberty ” became an excuse or pre- 
text for-measures which transformed liberty into license and 
destroyed the very things which made liberty valuable. Indeed, 
the history of the world furnishes us with many painful and 
shocking examples of men who have spoken rapturously and 
sometimes with flaming eloquence of liberty and patriotism, but 
who simply used such speeches as a disguise or mask to conceal 
the fact that they were subverting true liberty. 

We in this age who are not restrained to establish and pub- 
lish a newspaper or print our sentiments therein seem to think 
these rights were born with us, are inherent in us, and seem- 
ingly it never occurs to us that our patriotic ancestors gave up 

+ their liberty, shed their blood, and sacrificed their lives in order 
that we might enjoy privileges which we of to-day accept as a 
matter of course, but which mean very much to people who 
value true freedom. American citizenship is an inheritance 
which has been achieved and maintained only by virtue of stu- 
pendous sacrifices that have been made by those who have gone 
before to secure for us this inestimably valuable boon. 
~The United States is just entering upon a struggle of un- 
paralleled proportions against the most perfectly organized and 
powerful nation in the world. Such a situation, of course, calls 
for sacrifice from every individual citizen of this Repubtic. 
In responding to the duties incumbent upon us in this posture 
of affairs the soldier stands foremost and his sacrifice is the 
greatest. He will be called upon, if necessary, to give up much 
that is dear to him—his home, freedom of speech and action, 
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his prospect of gainful occupation for a time, and perhaps his 
life. The soldier exacts no conditions, but loyally gives himself 
to his country as represented by the constituted authorities 
placed over him, and although the soldier yields up his civic , 
rights entirely for the good of his country, he is none the less a 
citizen. He simply waives his rights temporarily to give 
greater efficiency to his efforts and justly looks forward to the 
time when the authority of government will again restore the 
exercise of civil rights he has so patriotically laid down. 

The duties of the citizen not in the battle line are of a more 
peaceful and not so exacting a character, but every citizen is 
none the less a soldier; he is either a soldier of the shop, a 
soldier of the soil, a soldier of the train, a soldier of the farm 


-or factory, and it well becomes the citizen not in the battle line 


to appreciate the grandeur and magnitude of the devotion of his 
fellow -citizens in the field and to prove that he, the citizen not 
in the battle line, is also a soldier called upon to make some 
sacrifices, but that his country’s demand upon him is relatively 
small when compared to the sacrifices that may be called for- 
from the soldier. Hence, of course, the citizen not in the battle 
line must and should be willing to give up a part of the liberty 
he exercises in normal times and imitate, so far as possible, 
the loyal and patriotic example of the soldier in the field. 
The citizen will be unfair to the soldier as well as unfaithful 
to the country if while enjoying the fruits of freedom he were 
unwilling to give up a portion of the privilege which the soldier 
resigns for the common good, 

We must admit that freedom of discussion as to the move- 
ments of the Army and Navy and the location of munition fac- 
tories and powder plants, which would be perfectly innocent 
and harmless in time of peace, may be insidious treason and 
strike at the root of military power in time of war. Hence a 
statute should be enacted laying heavy penalties upon those 
persons who publish any information concerning the location, 
number, and movement of troops and fleets, the location and 
operation of munition factories, powder plants, fortifications, 
and defenses; but let the statute be enacted in accordance with 
the Constitution ; allow the offending person to be indicted, tried 
by a jury of the vicinage; let the question of the guilt or inno- 
cence of the person be tried according to law; make penalties 
as heavy as may be thought necessary—subject the defendant to 
rigorous and extreme punishment—but do this in the manner 
provided by the Constitution. 


If it be wise to require the citizen in civil life to give up his 
great right to publish his sentiments and views and to forego 
for the common good his right to have accurate information as 
to the state of war, let the citizen be denied such right and 
privilege in accordance with the methods prescribed by our 
Federal Constitution. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, every phase of the bill has 
been discussed at length. There are 12 chapters and every chap- 
ter has been discussed. I want to see if I can not get a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote on the bill. I ask the Senate 
to agree to the order which I ask to have read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It Is see by unanimous consent that not later than 11 o'clock a. m., 
Friday, May 11, 1917, the Senate will proceed to vote upon any amend- 
ment that may be pending,.any amendment that may be offered, and 
upon the bill S. 2, the espionage bill, so called, through the regular 
parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after 11 o'clock 
on said day no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 10 
minutes upon the bill, or more than once or longer than 5 minutes upon 
any amendment thereto, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am sure I want to reach 
an early vote on the bill; I do not intend to object to an agree- 
ment to fix the time to vote; but that is lacking in one element, 
namely, that the bill will be before the Senate between now and 
11 o'clock on Friday. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. To-morrow anyone can speak as long as he 
pleases. z 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want the vote to be had to-morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of course there is no reason why we should 
not vote to-morrow. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to have the privilege of offering an 
amendment, and when the debate has been concluded I wish to 
have a vote upon the amendment. I think there ought to be a 
provision in the agreement so that the bill may be kept before 
the Senate continuously until it is concluded, and if we can 
conclude it before the hour named on Friday we ought to do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I expect to finish it on Friday, even with- 
out a unanimous-consent agreement. - - 

Mr. CUMMINS. Suppose some Senator upon that side, or 
this side either, has another bill that he thinks very important, 
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just as the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] had a bill 
to-day, why should he not bring it before the Senate? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will say to the Senator that I will keep 
this bill befora the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. For both discussion and action? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have faith enough in the Senator from 
North Carolina to accept his statement. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina. I want to facilitate 
the vote on the bill, and I am desirous of aiding the Senator 
from North Carolina in bringing fhe bill to as speedy a con- 
clusion as possible. In the order he submits for adoption by 
unanimous consent, he has proposed that what we usually call 
general debate shall end at 11 o'clock on Friday, and that we 
shall then proceed to the consideration of amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not later than 11 o'clock on 
Friday. 

Mr. STONE. Well, not later. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We can take them up earlier, 

Mr. STONE. Of course, if it can be done earlier all the 
better, but that is immaterial. When 11 o'clock on Friday is 
reached we are to consider amendments, and no speech beyond 
10 minutes shall be permitted. In the meantime what is 
going to happen? 

Mr. OVERM: We will go on with the bill to-morrow, and 
my opinion is that one of the first things we reach will be the 
espionage chapter, if the Senator wants to speak on that, be- 
cause we have finished with the last chapter. Then the bill 
comes regularly into the Senate for concurrence in the amend- 
ments adopted as in Committee of the Whole, and amendments 
then will be offered to each chapter. 

Mr. STONE. I understand the process of ahaa ed as well 
as the Senator from: North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know you do. 3 

Mr. STONE. But what I had in mind is that when we con- 
clade the consideration of the bill as in Committee of the Whole 
this afternoon, as the Senator hopes to do, and it goes to the 
Senate proper, and we adjourn or take a recess until to-morrow 
at 11 o'clock, the bill then comes before the Senate and is sub- 
ject to amendment as in Committee of the Whole. If the bill 
goes to the Senate this afternoon, and we adjourn until 11 
o'clock to-morrow, or take a recess until that hour, all general 
debate must end by 11 o’clock the next day. 

Mr. President, I do not know how many amendments are go- 
ing to be proposed in the Senate to the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, I want to say—— ` 

Mr. STONE. Just wait a moment. I do not know who is 
going to get the floor or who is going to ask to take the floor, 
or whether we are going to have two or three Senators recog- 
nized, who will speak out the whole day of Thursday. So I 
come to the point I have in mind, that this order ought to con- 
tain a provision that when the bill goes to the Senate from the 
Committee of the Whole no Senator shall speak longer than 
one hour. That will give more of us a chance to say what we 
desire to say. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, what I should like 
to see inserted in the agreement would be a provision that 
speeches on the bill hereafter should be limited to 10 minutes. A 
10-minute speech is listened to and has some effect upon the ac- 
tion of the Senate, while a long speech vacates the Senate Cham- 
þer and accomplishes nothing. If the Senate would agree to give 
the Senator from North Carolina what he asks and agreë that, 
beginning on to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock, we should proceed 
with the consideration of this bill and any amendments that 
should be offered, and that thereafter no Senator should speak 
longer than 10 minutes, we should really have a debate; we 
should consider amendments, and every Senator would have 
‘an opportunity to say all that he really has to say. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We could not get such an agreement, Mr. 
President. | 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Can we not? 

Mr. STONE. No; you can not get such an agreement by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We can not get it otherwise. 

Mr. STONE. Then you ean not get it in that way. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say to the Senator from Georgia 
that I have conferred with Senators about that, and they will not 
agree to that. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia has 
debated this bill on several occasions and at considerable length. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from Missouri will al- 
low me, he is mistaken. He will not find that I teok over 10 
minutes at any one time. ‘The Senator may examine the RECORD 
as to that. 


Mr. STONE. I should not like to join issue with the Senator, 
‘but into how many hours the various 10 minutes which he took 
would run it is impossible for me to calculate af this moment. 
However, when the question comes up in the Senate on that pro- 
vision of the bill relating to newspapers and other publications, 
the provision which has just been debated by the Senator from 
Arizona, I desire to be heard for 30 minutes or thereabouts. It 
may be a little less and it may be a little more, but not much 
less nor much more. I am not willing to have my opportunity 
8 in the way suggested by the Senator from 

eo 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If I had known the Senator from Mis- 
souri desired to speak upon the matter, I should not have made 
the suggestion 

Mr. STONE. I am quite sure of that. i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Because I would be glad to be here 
and to hear him for 30 minutes or longer. 

Mr. STONE. I am quite sure the Senator would not have 
made the suggestion. I believe he is entirely sincere in the 
whole statement that he has made, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am. 

Mr. STONE. But I do not think any Senator ought to speak 
over an hour. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, to-morrow we shall have all 
day for speeches; this bill will be finished as in Committee of 
the Whole in an hour. Then it goes to the Senate, and on the 
matter about which the Senator from Missouri is speaking he 
can get the floor at once and make his speech on that particular 
feature of the bill. 

Mr. STONE. How does the Senator from North Carolina 
know that I can get the floor? 

Mr, OVERMAN. I know the Senator can get the floor, as 
there are only a few more speeches to be made, ns I understand. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will assure me of that fact, I 
have nothing more to say. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think to-morrow we will get through with 
all the hes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina if, under the unanimous-consent agreement 
which he proposes, it would not be possible to exhaust debate 
to-morrow and to proceed to a vote on the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what the unanimous-consent agreo- 
ment provides for. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But that-we shall not dispose of 
it before Friday unless debate is exhausted? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not later than Friday. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to me? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if this proposed unanimous-consent agreement will be 
applicable only to the Senate bill? 

7 Mr. OVERMAN. It is applicable, of course, to the Senate 

III. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I understand, the other House has 
passed a bill very similar to this one. It must have reached 
the Senate by this time, and presumably it has gone to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OVERMAN, It is before the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I assume, without professing to read 
the mind of the Senator from North Carolina, that it is the 
intention of that committee to report that bill and to substitute 
the Senate text after the enacting clause? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then debate on the bill will be entirely 
reopened? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Debate can be reopened. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. While I have the floor, as the Senator 
from North Carolina has yielded to me, would it not be possible” 
to obviate that difficulty in advance? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not see how we can do so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would it not be possible for the Judi- 
ciary Committée—and I feel great hesitancy in offering that 
committee or its acting chairman any advice—to report the 
House bill and to make the substitution before the unanimous- 
consent agreement is made? 

Mr. OVERMAN. We can report that bill back, and when 
this bill is passed we can then offer it as a substitute for the 
House bill, but not until then. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Inasmuch as the whole proceeding is by 
unnnimous consent, why could not that provision be made n 
part of the unanimous-consent agreement, to wit, that the text 
of the Senate bill, by unanimous consent, be substituted for the 
House bill? 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Of course, the Senate can do anything by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEEH. That will obviate the point made by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The point I intended to make was that 
it would be very advisable, if possible, to make the substitution 
before the hour of 11 o'clock on Friday. Then the unanimous- 
consent agreement for restricting debate would apply to the 
substitute. 


Mr. OVERMAN. How can we substitute this bill for the. 


House bill until we finish this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We can do so by unanimous consent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senate will make a unanimous- 
consent agreement such as we had on the Army bill, and have 
no debate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But that opens debate again, and we 
shall lose another day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to make this sugges- 
tion to the Senator from New York: We ought to bring the 
House bill back here at once, offer the Senate bill as a substi- 
tute for it, and proceed to perfect our substitute for the House 
bill, which is the Senate bill. Then, when we adopt the sub- 
stitute, we are through with it; we do not have another day 
with a reopening of the issues. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will ask unanimous consent 
to do that, I think the Senate will agree to it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There is not any doubt about the 
parliamentary situation—that if the Committee on the Judiciary 
desire to report the House bill with the Senate amendment, it 
can be so reported. 

Mr. OVERMAN. On second thought, I think we can do that 
without unanimous consent, for I can come in and offer the 
Senate bill as an amendment at any time by giving notice be- 
fore it comes into the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why can we not now, by unani- 
mous consent, withdraw the House bill from the committee, 
take it up, and then offer this bill as a substitute for it, and 
go on and perfect it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. . We can report it back in the morning and 
offer this as a substitute for it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What would you offer as a substitute? The bill as it has been 
amended up to this time as in Committee of the Whole or the 
bill as reported originally by the committee? 

Mr. OVERMAN. This bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But this bill is not yet finished. 

Mr, OVERMAN. It is not finished, but I should like to have 
that done after the bill is finished; and that is what I had 
intended to do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why can we not have a unanimous- 
consent agreement now to withdraw the House bill from the 
Judiciary Committee, to take it up, and let the Senator from 
North Carolina then offer this bill, as we have so far perfected 
it, as a substitute for the House bill? Then we can proceed to 
perfect the substitute and adopt it and ke through with it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. One reason why it would be objection- 
able, in my opinion, to do it in that way, would be that an 
“amendment offered on the floor would be an amendment in the 
second degree and would not be subject to any further amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. We would have a right 
to perfect the substitute. The Senate bill as it now stands 
would be offered as a substitute for the House bill, and we 
could perfect the substitute before we voted on it, just as we 
are perfecting it now. 

Mr. BRANDEGHE. That is just what I supposed; but in 
my opinion an amendment to an amendment offered from the 
floor would then be out of order as being in the third degree. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I think that the suggestion of 
the Senator from Georgia is practical and can be carried out. 
Let the committee report the House bill back with a substitute 
in the form of the Senate bill as it now stands. The substitute 
will then come before the Senate and will be open to amend- 
ment, I think we can do that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator will remember that the com- 
mittee has authorized that bill to be reported back. That can 
be done at any time. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest that the Senator report-it back 
now and recommend that the Senate bill in its present condi- 
tion be substituted for the House bill. That would settle it, 
and then the substitute would be open to amendment. I think 
the Senator in charge of the bill is authorized to make that 


report. 
Mr. OVERMAN. I am authorized to make the report. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have a suggestion to make, 
which I think will meet with general approval. We might add 
a clause to the unanimous-consent agreement to this effect: 

That upon the disposition of the pending bill the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of H. R. 291, and vote without debate upon any 
motion which-may be made to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and substitute the text of the pending Senate bill, and that House bill 
291 shall then be passed by the Senate, if the motion to substitute 
shall prevail, without debate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is all right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That would be very objectionable, unless 
the right to amend the substitute after its adoption were re- 
served. 

Mr. WALSH. That procedure is to be obviated, if possible, 
the idea being to require all amendments that any Senator 
cares to submit to be offered to the pending bill, and then, when 
the pending bill is in such form as meets the approval of the 
Senate, take up for consideration the House bill and vote 
immediately upon a motion to substitute. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not care how it is reached; but it could 
be done in another and, I think, much simpler way, by report- 
ing the House bill, agree to substitute for it the Senate bill as 
at the present time perfected, with a reservaton that the sub- 
stitute shall then be open to amendment precisely as though it 
were an original proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, there is a great deal more machin- 
ery about that than under the plan I propose. Under that sug- 
gestion we would have to refer it to the committee and the 
committee would have to report it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The very moment we vote to substitute the 
Senate bill for the House bill, and that motion is adopted, the 
right of amendment is over. There is no further opportunity to 
amend. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, why would it be? Why does 
the Senator want to amend it further after the Senate bill has 
been perfected ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not, if the motion to substitute is not 
made until the Senate bill is fully perfected. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the plan I had marked out—to per- 
pek the Senate bill and offer it as a substitute for the House 

ill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is subject to only one objection—and I 
do not raise it—namely, that when an amendment is offered to 
the amendment it will not be in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There will be no amendments to it after 
the Senate bill is substituted, according to the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. That will be the 
end of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
Chair if he can give us advice in advance with reference to 
the parliamentary status? If the House bill is reported from 
the committee and the Senate bill is offered as a substitute for 
it, is not that substitute open to amendment and perfection, just 
as we are seeking now to amend and perfect the Senate bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no question of doubt that 
the substitute would be open to amendment and that the original 
bill would be open to amendment. The House bill would first 
be subject to amendment and then the substitute. There is not 
any doubt about it and there never has been. It is a proposi- 
tion to strike out and insert. 

Mr. OVERMAN. According to that ruling, I do not see now 
why I should not report the House bill from the committee with 
the Senate bill as a substitute. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, before that is done I de- 
sire to say that I would not wish to give my consent to an 
agreement like that, because I do not believe that a correct 
statement of parliamentary law. If the substitute is offered, 
then an amendment to the amendment in the second degree 
will not be in order. There is no doubt about that being the 
law, in my judgment. So, I would not want to enter into an 
agreement that would put us in the condition that an amend- 
ment to the amendment would not be in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There never has been any doubt 
about it. The Chair will read again Rule XVIII, for the bene- 
fit of the parliamentarians of the Senate. It is as follows: 


If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 
may have the same divided, except a motion to strike out and insert, 
which shall not be divided; but the rejection of a motion to strike out 
and insert one proposition shall not prevent a motion to strike out and 
insert a different proposition; nor shall it prevent a motion simply to 
strike out; nor shall the rejection of a motion to strike out prevent a 
motion to strike out and insert. But pending a motion to strike out 
and insert, the part to be stricken out and the part to be inserted shall 
each be reg for the purpose of amendment as a question; and 
motions to amend the part to be stricken out shall have precedence. 


There is not any doubt about the question presented. 
Mr. HARDWICK. The precedents of the Senate, however, 
are the other way on this precise question, when it comes to the 
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proposition that another bill is offered as a substitute, and I 
would not enter into an agreement based on any such theory, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the opinion of the Chair there 
is not any doubt as to the proposition to strike out and insert, 
and there never has been. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to- make a par- 
Hamentary inquiry. Why can not I, under the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement, at any time before the bill reaches the 
Senate, give notice that I am going to offer, when the bill gets 
into the Senate the House bill, with the Senate bill as a substi- 
tute for it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The trouble about the whole mat- 
ter is this: The Senator from North Carolina is presenting a 
unanimous-consent agreement which, if it be entered into, will 
result in the disposal of this bill in some way, either by its 
passage or by its rejection. He has proposed no unanimous- 
consent agreement whatever with reference to the House bill, 
When the pending proposed agreement is made, of course, he 
can not put into it the provision regarding the House bill. 
That is the trouble with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from North Carolina that if the Committee on the Judiciary is 
ready to report House bill 291, which is a bill upon the same 
subject, striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting 
Senate bill No, 2 as amended up to this time, then to-morrow 
morning we can take up the House bill. Then the Senate can 
perfect the substitute or the original House measure, as the 
case may be, and the House bill will be before the Senate in 
place of the Senate bill. That seems to me to be the quickest 
and the easiest way to obviate the difficulty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harpwick] was thinking about was this: That the Senate 
bill, being offered as a substitute for the House bill, if it passed 
from the Committee of the Whole and reached the Senate, of 
course it could not be amended. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Because it is all one amendment; 
but when the House of Representatives bill is reported with the 
Senate amendment it is in the Committee of the Whole. It has 
not reached and will not reach the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les; that is true. But I have the other 
Situation in mind where it might be urged that an amendment 
was in the third degree, and it might prevent real consideration. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry 
there. We are operating under a unanimous-consent agreement 
which provided that each chapter should be adopted in Commit- 
tee of the Whole as an independent proposition. Now we have 
passed the time for the amendment of many of these chapters 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We have. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And if that rule is to prevail with the sub- 
stitute we might not be permitted to amend the substitute at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But the Senate is operating under 
u unauimous-consent agreement to consider each chapter sep- 
arately and adopt it separately in Committee of the Whole, but 
it is not under a unanimous-consent agreement that this bill 
shall ever come to a vote; and if the Senate does not want it to 
come to a vote and takes up the House of Representatives bill 
with a substitute this unanimous-consent agreement is dead. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘That is very satisfactory. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I might report the House bill now as a sub- 
stitute for Senate bill 2, and then ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of House bill 291. - $ 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. That is all right. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If that is the way to do it, I will report it 
now and ask that this bill be a substitute; that all after the 
enacting clause be stricken out and this be offered as a substi- 
tute 

Mr. HARDWICK. But you can not amend it. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Why, to be sure you can—as a éubstitute 
for House bill 291. I do that now by unanimous consent. 

The SECRETARY., The Senator from North Carolina reports 
favorably from the Committee on the Judiciary House bill 291 
with an amendment. The amendment proposes to strike out all 
of the text of the House bill and to insert certain words—the 
Senate bill as amended to the present time. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Now, I ask unanimous consent to take up 
that bill for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before that is agreed to 
I still want to suggest to the Chair that the committee has 
reported what the Senate has so far perfected as an amend- 
ment to the House bill—an amendment to strike out and in- 
sert, in the nature of a substitute—so that the committee 
amendment is the question before the Senate. If a Senator 
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offers an amendment, that will not be open to amendment, be- 
cause it will be in the third degree. 

Mr, OVERMAN, I ask unanimous consent that an amend- 
ment offered by a Senator to that shall be in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Mr. President, as I understood the 
position of the Senator from Connecticut, it was this: That if 
an amendment was offered to this substitute—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There never has been any differ- 
ence in the rulings since the present occupant of the chair has 
been here; at least, that any Senator may offer an amendment 


‘to the original House bill if he wants to; a Senator may offer 


to amend the amendment; a Senator may offer to amend the 
substitute; or a Senator may offer to amend the amendment 
offered to the substitute, under Rule XVIII. They are really 
original bills, being motions to strike out and insert. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think there is any doubt about 
that. Now, Mr. President, I substitute 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair lays 
this. bill before the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH, Just a minute. I think we ought to have 
another unanimous consent now, making the unanimous-cqnsent 
agreement entered into with respect to the Senate bill appli- 
cable to this bill, namely, that all action taken with reference to 
the various chapters of the Senate bill in the Committee of 
the Whale shall be deemed to have been taken with reference 
to 8. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; this is a new bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Otherwise we start right in with Chapter I, 
and it is open to amendment and discussion all along down the 
line. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is all right. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is, unless we can get this unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. MARTIN. Have you taken up the House bill now? 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, let the House bill be re- 
ported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been reported. 

Mr. OVERMAN (reading)— 

Jt is agreed by unanimous consent that not later than 11 o'clock 


Friday, May 11, 1917, the Senate will 
nt that’ may be 


regu nal a 


the ho 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I want in there a provision that 
during the consideration of the bill prior to 11 o’clock on Friday 
morning, if any Senator desires to speak upon the bil: generally, 
or any provision of the bill generally, he may do so for not ex- 
ceeding one hour. Has the Senator from North Carolina any 
objection to that? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Except that it would be impossible for 
all Senators to avail themselves of the privilege. 

Mr. STONE. It would be less possible for Senators to avail 
themselves of the privilege if there be no limitation on debate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. My only point is that the Senator has 
got it so long that only a few Senators could speak if they spoké 
one hour each. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand that the vote does 
not come until 11 o'elock on Friday. There is no limitation on 
the time of speaking before that. 

Mr. STONE. There is none, but I am trying to put a limita- 
tion upon it. If you do not, then two or three or four Senators 
may take the whole 8 or 10 hours. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think that is the intention. 

Mr. STONE. If it is the intention, that is what. I am op- 
posed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have no objection what- 
ever to the thought of the Senator from Missouri; but if it is 
intended that there shall be no vote upon any amendment to 
the bill until 11 o’clock Friday, I am opposed to it, and would 
not consent to it. I want to proceed to-morrow morning, as 
early as may be thought desirable, with the bill and go right 
forward with it; and anybody who wants to speak can speak, 
and if nobody wants to speak we can have a vote. 

Mr. STONE. Why, to be sure; if no one wishes to speak, 
we can have a vote. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the suggestion is that there be nothing 
but talk to-morrow. 

Mr. STONE. That is not my suggestion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; not the Senator's, but that has been the 
suggestion, 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I said they could do that if they wanted to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And I do not want to enter into an agree- 
ment of that kind. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is nothing of that kind in the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. That was only a sug- 
gestion made by me to the Senator from Missouri—that he 
could speak as long as he wanted to. 

Mr. STONE. I want to speak as long as I want to speak, 
but I say it will be considerably less taan an hour; but I do 
not want to be cut off by some Senators who desire to speak 
yery much longer, if there should be any. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why not, then, limit the time from now on 
to 1 hour for each Senator, and after 11 o’clock limit it to 10 
minutes? 

Mr. STONE. That is just what I am saying. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; I should like to see that done. 

Mr. STONE. That is what I am saying, or substantially 
what I am saying. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, Mr. Secretary, it is suggested that 
we insert: 

Sasha That from this hour no Senator shall speak more than one 
r, 

Mr. STONE. “Provided, That from the adoption of this 

order.” é 

Mr. OVERMAN. “ Provided, That from the adoption of this 
order no Senator shall speak more than one hour.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. From the adoption of this order up to 
11 o'clock Friday.” 

Mr. STONE. “Up to 11 o'clock Friday, no Senator shall 
speak more than one hour.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. “ Provided, That from the adoption of this 
order until 11 o’clock Friday no Senator shall speak more than 
one hour.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado will 
state it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Some Senators, including myself, have re- 
served the right, after the bill comes into the Senate to present 
certain amendments. If this unanimous-consent agreement is 
made, what effect will that have upon our right to proceed ac- 
cording to our reservation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We have done a lot of things since 
a Senator from Colorado was here. That bill is all out of 
the way. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand, Mr. President, that that bill 
is out of the way. At the same time it is the same bill that is 
before us; and I should prefer to proceed, as far as I am 
concerned, under the reservation which was then made. If, 
however, notwithstanding that, I can call up the amendment 
under the present arrangement at any time, I shall not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That arrangement can not apply to 
this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let me say this: This bill is about finished 
and is going to the Senate early to-morrow, because the only 
thing before the Committee of the Whole now that can possibly 
come up is the last chapter; and I have agreed upon an amend- 
ment with some Senators here who have been opposing the last 
chapter upon certain grounds, so that there can not be much 
debate on it. Therefore, when that is adopted, it will come 
into the Senate as soon as the Senator from Iowa introduces 
his amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Surely the Senator from North 
Carolina remembers that his Senate bill has been displaced. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand. I am talking about the bill 
that will be up, House bill 291. It really is this same bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It may really be the same bill, but 
it is in the Committee of the Whole and open to amendment at 
any place from anybody who may want to offer an amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Is it a fact that all of the amendments that have been 
presented to the pending bill are now disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They undoubtedly are. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is that the understanding of 
the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Another parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut will 
state it. ; 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is it necessary that Senators should give 
notice that they reserve the right to offer an amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly not, This is a new bill, 
which is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and is 
open to amendment anywhere. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, Mr, President, df the Secretary is 
ready, I should like to have him read the proposed agreement. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 11 o'clock 
a. m. on the calendar day of Friday, May 11, 1917, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to vote upon any amendment that may be bencina any amendment 
bo called, through ‘the reguiee patiiamentary stages to tts ODAT Age 
80 ¢ > e r entary. s 
sition; and that from this bad enti 11 o'clock a. m. of Friday. May 
11, 1917, no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than one 
hour upon the bill and aor amendments offered thereto, and that after 
the said hour of 11 o'clock a. m. of Friday, May 11, 1917, no Senator 
shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill 
or more than once or longer than five minutes upon any amendment 
offered thereto. 


Mr. STONE. The order asked for provides that “from this 
hour” no Senator shall speak more than one hour. That is 
very indefinite. It ought to be “from the adoption of this 
order.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is the same thing. 

Mr. STONE. No; I beg to express the opinion that it is not 
the same thing. We might keep on here until the Lord knows 
when. This hour is 5 minutes to 6 o'clock; and we might not 
do this until to-morrow morning, and then it would be different. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
The bill we are considering, the Senate bill, has not yet been 
eoncluded, and the Senator from North Carolina, in charge, 
says he thinks he will be able to conclude it to-morrow. I had 
supposed, from the colloquies that had occurred here previously, 
that he would finish it to-night. Now, if this bill is to go over 
until to-morrow and we are to have long debates on this last 
chapter, those debates on that chapter might run on through 
the whole day of to-morrow. We have had so many expe- 
riences of that kind that for the Senator from North Carolina 
to say that he expects to conclude it very speedily to-morrow 
morning, without taking into his confidence 95 of his colleagues 
on this floor, is merely the expression of an opinion. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I have no confidence at all, I have nothing 
to say, except that it is my judgment that that will be done. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I know; that is just what I said—that 
it was the judgment or opinion of the Senator. Now, if we 
spend the whole day to-morrow in the discussion of this last 
chapter, and then have to go to voting at 11 o'clock the next 
day, T do not see what chance there is going to be for anybody 
to discuss 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest the substitution of May 12, at 11 
o'clock, in place of May 11. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Saturday. 

Mr. OVERMAN. `I have no objection to that, if that will be 
satisfactory. 


Mr. STONE. If the Senator asks if it satisfies me, yes; I 


will take my chances on that. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Then, Mr. Secretary, just insert there“ Sat- 
urday, May 12,” instead of “ Friday.” 

Mr. STONE. And we do that in the hope that we will get 
through even to-morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
I was not present during this controversy, but 1 submit to the 
Chair that we now have a new bill before us, and that that bill 
is amendable from start to finish. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has made the distinct 
statement that the bill pending before the Senate is the House 
bill—— : 

Mr. GALLINGER. Exactly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For which the Senate committee 
has offered to substitute the Senate bill as far as it has been 


upon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has made the announce- 
ment that the bill is in Committee of the Whole; that the House 
bill is subject to amendment; that any Senator may offer to 
amend the House bill, and another Senator may offer to amend 
the amendment; and that a Senator may offer to amend the 
Senate bill, and that another Senator may offer to amend the 
amendment of the Senator to the Senate bill. It is in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole as an entirely new bill. 3 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the very point I wanted to em- 
phasize, that we are not now confined to a consideration of 
one section of the original bill but that we have a bill de novo 
before us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair wished to make a state- 
ment, as the opinion of the Chair, to see if it was disputed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no question about it at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think we ought to go on and continue the 
consideration of this bill, and then introduce it as a substitute 
when the bill is completed, and pass it without delay. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
reported the House bill as a substitute, and asked the unanimous 
consent of the Senate to take it up. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can withdraw that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Senate has given its con- 
sent, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senate has given its consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly, and it was laid before 
the Senate and can only be displaced by unanimous consent or 
by a motion to proceed to the consideration of some other 
matter, 

Mr. OVERMAN. We need not take up the House bill at all. 
The bill before the Senate is Senate bill 2. I asked unani- 
mous consent to report the bill from the committee as a sub- 
stitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator asked the Senate to 
take it up, and the Senate did take it up. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And we are considering it now. 

Mr. STONE, Can not the Senator by unanimous consent 
withdraw the report? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly; if the Senator wants 
to withdraw it and substitute the Senate bill. 

Mr. STONE. No; just withdraw the report. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am going to ask unanimous to withdraw 
that and continue this bill, and do like I had intended from the 
outset, If Senators want to go on and debate it afterwards, 
let them debate it. The only course to pursue is to go on with 
this bill under the unanimous-consent agreement. I withdraw 
that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I may have no objection, but I wish to sug- 
gest to the Senator from North Carolina that he will not im- 
prove the situation in that way, because, when he goes on and 
perfects the Senate bill and then moves to take up the House 
bill and moyes to substitute the Senate bill as perfected, we 
will be in exactly the same situation we are in now. The 
House bill will be open to amendment as the Senate substitute 
will be open to amendment. So I suggest to the Senator he 
does not improve the situation at all by changing the present 
status, 

Mr. GALLINGER. -We hau better let it go as it is. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not see why the Senator should want to 
change the status. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I take it for granted if the bill has been 
considered no Senator will debate the bill when it comes up 
again after we have perfected the measure. 

Mr. WALSH. I feel that the Senator can rely on that and 
that the Senate will stand to it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We will get it through on Saturday some 
time if this unanimous consent is given. So I will let it go. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no use to call the roll if 
there is an objection from any Senator present. 

Mr. THOMAS. What is the statement of the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair said there is no use to 
comply with the rule and call the roll for a quorum in order to 
present the unanimous: consent if any Senator present is going 
to object. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. This is not a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which attempts to set a final day for a vote on the bill. 
‘Therefore the roll does not have to be called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know why it 
is not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, It does not limit the hour when we shall 
vote on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It certainly does. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. It merely limits debate on the bill to 
10 minutes for each Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. The Chair sup- 
posed it provided for a final vote. It does not seem to so provide. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not think so as I heard it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thought it did. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is no unanimous-consent agreement 
proposed that before adjournment on the calendar day of Satur- 
day, May 12, the Senate shall vote upon the bill and all amend- 
ments to its final disposition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is no such agreement as that pro- 


posed, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no agreement as to a final 
vote on the bill proposed. - 
Mr. OVERMAN. . Let the Secretary read the agreement. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 11 o'clock 


a. m, on the calendar 0 . 12, 1917, the Sennte will 
proceed to vote upon any amendment t may be pending, any amend- 


be disposed of on that day. 


ment that may be offered, and n the bill H. R. 291, the espionage 
bill, so called, through the regular parliamentary st. to its final 
disposition ; and that from the hour of the adoption of this agreement 
up to the hour of 11 o'clock a. m., cf Saturday, May 12, 1917, no 
Senator shall speak more than once or longer than one hour upon 
the bill and any amendments offered thereto; and, further, that after 
the said hour of 11 o'clock a. m., of Saturday, May 12, 1917, no Senator 
shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bil 

or more than once or longer than five minutes upon any amendment 
offered thereto. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The consideration of the bill might ex- 
tend for a week before a final vote was reached. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, I understand there is an in- 
consistency there. It provides for a final vote commencing at 
11 o’clock Saturday. $ : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No. 

Mr. SWANSON. And the latter part of it provides for de- 
bate to continue. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It provides that we shall begin to vote 
on amendments and on the bill to the final disposition, but it 
does not say that before adjournment on any particular day the 
hill shall be voted on to a final disposition. There is no time 
fixed for a final vote on the passage of the bill. — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is impressed with the 
fact, and is going to rule on it now, that it requires a call of the 
Senate to disclose a quorum. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I think I shall object, then, to save the 
calling of the roll. I do not object to limiting debate nor do I 
object to a unanimous-consent agreement that is intelligible. 
If we all understood the same thing by the proposed agreement, 
I would not object to it now. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What does the Senator understand? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand that no time is fixed for 
a final vote on the bill, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I purposely left that out for the reason that 
one Senator would not agree to that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well, if the Senator takes that 
view of it I will not object. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not so material what view the Senator 
takes about it but how the Vice President construes it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think he will construe it. It 
is for the Senate to construe its own unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 5 

Mr. BORAH. One Senator might have a view different from 
the rest of the Senate, but if the Chair holds that it fixes an 
hour for a final vote the Senate will likely approve it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It might. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Chair holds that the 
agreement fixes the hour, then I shall object to the unanimous 
consent. I do not understand that it does that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has an opinion. The 
Chair believes that it will be necessary to do just what was 
done before—that is, that at midnight on the 12th, regardless 
of any pending amendment or amendments, it will be necessary 
to vote on the bill. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. In conferring with the Senator 
from North Carolina I suggested a change in language to meet 
that very situation. That language is entirely different from 
the unanimous-consent agreement to which the Vice President 
now refers. It was changed so that we would not be confronted 
with that situation. If that should be the ruling of the Chair, 
then I will object to this unanimous-consent agreement, because 
I do not want the Senate to be in the situation it was in on the 
Army bill when we reached the point where important amend- 
ments could not be presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There can be no doubt about it 
“not later than 11 o'clock a. m. on the calendar day of Satur- 
day, May 12, 1917, the Senate will proceed to vote upon any 
amendment that may be pending, any amendment that may be 
offered, and upon the bill, H. R. 291,” the House bill, “ through 
the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington, But it does not say the bill must 
It simply says that beginning at 11 
o'clock speeches shall be limited. But I do not care to argue 
that, except that I would object to that construction. The legis- 
lative day would be all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know what a 
unanimous-consent agreement would amount to for a vote if it 
does not fix any time for a final vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It limits the time in the first 
instance. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is all I could get, and I think it is all 
right. I will change the word “calendar” before “day” to 
“legislative.” The Senator does not object to that? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. No; I do not object to that. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Strike out “calendar” and insert “ legis- 
lative. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it the understanding that there 
must be a vote on that legislative day? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On that legislative day. It may 
run into next week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. - The Chair does not eare where it 
runs or when it is. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to understand it. Suppose the 
Senate declines to take a recess—I do not say that it will—so as 
to make a legislative day, then it forces a vote on the calendar 
day, does it not? I object to the unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator object to the unanimous 
consent? 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is no use to call the roll, then. 

Mr. CALDER. ‘This afternoon there was filed with the file 
clerk of this-bedy a petition against the passage of the pending 
measure. This petition was signed by 1,500,000 representative 
citizens of the United States. It was gathered during the course 


of a week's canyass by the newspaper organization of W. R. 


Hearst. There are still some hundreds of thousands of names 
signed to similar petitions which it has been impossible to for- 
ward to Washington because of intervening distance. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator if the 1,500,000 signers 
were volunteers or were they drafted? 

Mr. CALDER. I understand that they were volunteers. 

I have the petition with the signatures here, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the petition in the Recorp without the 
signatures, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears | 


none. 
The petition referred to is as follows: 


Petition to Congress opposing the espionage bill. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Your petitioners earnestly and respectfu ask the Con 
pass any censorship act that shall extend need military a 
of va ve to the enem. 


naval news 


The whole peb ang engaged in the war, and the whole country should 
of my colleague [Mr. Saunspury] because of important busi- 


be permitted to Faia the — about the war. 

t is 1 5 to withhold from the people full 
knowledge o their affair: oye or to deprive the press of the right freely to 
oe public opinion, 

he censorship. provision of the espionage bill now pending in Con- 
grs Is an assault upon the very foundation of our free institutions— 

edom of thought and of speech. 

It is un-American, because. it tends to put in full effect for the first 
time in the life of this Republic tions for the suppression of news 
and free ee discussion—a suppression practiced only under mon- 
5 and autocracies. 

undemocratic in that it violates the 28288 enunciated by 
TRANAS Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence, who de- 
clared that We without laws would be better than government 


without a free 
It is u lean} in that it violates the principle pe — Abraham Lincoln, 
who said that it was better that publie officials sho uld be criticized 
unjustly than that * — should not be criticized a 
t is unpatriotic in that it violates the spirit, it ae the letter, ol, our 
Constitation, whicn provides that “ Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.” 
We Lage urge that Congress shall no step to withhold from 


the people that full information of the ss and conduct of on 
war wh h is 1 for their proper eè 1 or to denx to 
the le their fundamental American liberties of free speech, free 


pubincation, and a free expression of opinion. 

Concealment of 8 plans and operations during their execution 
is always necessary, but concealment of the result of those operations, 
of fajlures or reverses, or pe mistakes, or of incompetence or dis- 
honesty, is inexcusable in a Republic be rapes the oo coven govern and must 
know the truth in order to gevern ly 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will see Seti the objection I made to 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the Senator from Connecticut 
withdraws his ‘objection, and I ask that it may be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to understand it. There 
was a suggestion on the part of the Senator from Connecticut 
that if it were the legislative day and the Senate refused to 
take a recess, then we would have to vote on the final passage 
at 12 o'clock midnight. If that is the understanding of the 
Senator, I will not consent to it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know how that could be claimed, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We would then be right in the 
position we were in on the Army bill with important amend- 
ments coming up that could not be considered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will use my influence to prevent that, 
and I do not think the Senate would take advantage of the 
Senator. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I understood the suggestion was 
that the Senate would have to vote by 12 o'clock Saturday 
night. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Not at all. We could take a recess until 
Monday morning, and from Monday until Tuesday morning, 
and from Tuesday until Wednesday morning of next week. 


ess not to. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course I do not care about 
taking a recess. I simply want to provide against the con- 
tingency of having this bill come to a final vote when there 
are important amendments. that Senators desire to offer which 


they can not offer, let alone discuss. That is all. I should like 
to see the agreement changed so that we might begin the con- 
sideration of this bill in the morning and then continue its con- 


| sideration until it is disposed of. 


Mr. OVERMAN. ‘That is practically what the agreement pro- 


poses, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It gives an opportunity for an 
hour’s speech on each proposition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We try to give and take, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. With the understanding that 
pe bill is to be disposed of on the legislative day, I will not 

ject. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the Senator withdraws his 
objection. 

SEVERAL Senators. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks this calls for a 
final vote at some time on the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. So that it is necessary to have a 


call of the Senate in order to disclose the presence of a quorum. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Let the roll be called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst G Kirby Smith, Ga 
Bankhead Gerry Knox Smoot 
Berah jore Stone 
Brandegee Hardwick Martin Swanson 
Broussard His Nelson Thomas 
Calder / Johnson, Cal. New Thompson 
Chamberlain Jones. N. Mex. Overman amm. 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Wadsworth 
Fall Kellogg Poindexter Walsh 
Fletcher Kendrick froth Williams 

| Frelinghuysen King Sheppard Wolcott 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to announce the necessary absence 


ness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. SurHertanp responded to his name when called. 

Mr. Prrruax entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from North Carolina, that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. Smrru of Michigan and Mr. VARDAMAN entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have some assurance from 
Senators that they think the speeches to-morrow will be very 
short. I believe, therefore, I will withdraw the request for 
unanimous consent, and move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 10, 
1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, May 9, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Clerk, Hon. South Trimble, who eaused the following com- 
munication to be read: 

Hon. SOUTH ee ere 
Clerk of the House: 
1 Peng designate Hon. Frxis J. Ganrerr to preside over the House 
8 toes, CHAMP CLARK. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee took the chair as Speaker pro 


tempore. 
The Chaplain, Rey, Henry N. Couden, offered the following 


Wasuinaton, D. C., May 9, 1917. 


prayer: 

O Thou great Spirit whose eternal energy is everywhere potent, 
help us to do our work fully, completely, patiently; that we 
may have no regrets for the past and go forward to meet the 
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veiled future with brave and manly. hearts, inspired by the 
incomparable life and character of Thy Son Jesus Christ Our 
Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


BENNETT C. CLARK. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the parliamentary clerk of the 
House, Bennett C. Clark, has made application to go into the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, and I believe is shortly to go into the 
training camp. I ask unanimous consent—and I do this without 
his knowledge—that the House grant to him temporary leave 
of absence, beginning at his convenience, with pay. Of course 
that will only run until he receives pay, if he does, under the 
Army appropriation bill in training camp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that leave of absence with pay be 
granted the parliamentary clerk of the House for the reason 
stated. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire of the gentleman from 
Illinois whether this is to continue indefinitely, or only until 
the time he receives compensation as a member of the Reserve 
Corps? 

Mr. MANN. Under the law he could not receive both com- 
pensations, and when he receives compensation as a member of 
the Reserve Corps his compensation here would cease. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection? 

[Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had further insisted upon 
its amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14) making 
appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes, had 
agreed to the further conference asked for by the House, and 
had appointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrcmcocx, and Mr. 
Warren as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following concurrent resolution: 


House concurrent resolution 7. 


Resolved by the House of att aE IAT (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 13) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,” the clerk be, and he is herengi 
authorized and directed to omit the figures “$75,000,” on page 42, 
line 16, of said bill, as the same were stricken out by the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 78, the conference report on said bill and amend- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is Calendar Wednesday, 
and the Clerk will report the unfinished business. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 383. A bill to punish the destruction or injury of war material and 
war transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent means, 
and to forbid hostile use of property during time of war, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I am instructed to ask that this bill be passed on 
the first call, and I therefore ask unanimous consent that that 
may be done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, by direction of the Committee on the Judiciary, asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed on this call without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CAR SHORTAGE, 


The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. When the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce was called, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I have from the Committee 
on Commerce only two bills. One of them is of great impor- 
tance, and we have been receiving demands for its passage 
from all over the country. It is essential to transportation 
during the war. It refers to car shortage. I understand, 
however, that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrcutn], who is not here, thinks that we ought to waive the call 
to-day in behalf of the Committee on Agriculture. While I dis- 
lik to postpone so important a bill, if I can do it without preju- 
dice I am willing to do it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman’s committee will soon be reached 
again anyhow. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am perfectly amiable about it, but I do 
not want to be prejudiced by waiying it. I am perfectly willing 
if it is thought that we will not lose too much by it and the coun- 
try will not lose too much. 


rg CANNON. Which is the best bill and which is the worst 

Mr. ADAMSON. Judging from the complaints from commer- 
cial centers all over the country, as well as demands for trans- 
portation, the car shortage is very, very important. The rail- 
roads at this time are pretending to comply with the demands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but the commission does 
not report full and faithful compliance. It is important that our 
bill should be passed as soon as possible. 

Mr. CANNON. Then, why not pass it? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Well, I have been importuned by others 
who say that the other bill is more important, and I understand 
that my leader is of the opinion that I ought to yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman any leader when important 
business comes from his committee? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I suppose we can be reached next Calendar 
8 What does the other gentleman from Illinois think 
of it? Á 

Mr. MANN. I do not know; there are not very many bills on 
the calendar. ‘i 

Mr. ADAMSON, I do not suppose much harm will be done 
by my waiving it to-day. I have not seen until now the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Esc] on the floor, but I will ask his 
opinion. 

Mr. ESCH. It occurs to me that if the car-shortage bill was 
passed it might render unnecessary the insertion of certain things 
in the Agricultural bill that is to come up. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman thinks so and will come 
over here and help, I will call up the bill. 

Mr. ESCH. I do not think it will take long. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Very well; Mr. Speaker, I call up the bilt 
(H. R. 328) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce” as amended in respect of car service, and for other 


purposes. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 8 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,“ approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, be 
further amended as follows: 

By inserting in the second paragraph, before the words “and the 
term transportation,“ the words and the term car service,’ as used 
in this act, shall include exchange, interchange, and return of cars 
used in the transportation of property by any carrier subject to the 
8 of this act,“ so that the paragraph as amended will read as 
‘ollows : 

The term ‘common carrier,’ as used in this act, shall include express 
companies and sleeping car companies. The ‘railroad,’ as used in this 
act, shall include all bridges and ferries used or operated in connection 
with any railroad, and also all the road in use by any corporation op- 
erating a railroad, whether owned or o ted under contract, agree- 
ment, or lease, and shall also include all switches, urs, tracks, and 
terminal facilities of every kind used or necessary in the transportation 
of the persons or property designated herein, and also all freight depots, 
yards, and grounds used or necessary in the transportation or delivery 
of any of said property; and the term car service,’ as used in this act, 
shall include exchange, interchange, and return of cars used tn the 
transportation of property by any carrier, subject to the proyisions of 
this act; and the term ‘transportation’ shall include cars and other 
vehicles and all instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or carriage, 
irrespective of ownership or of any contract, express or implied, for the 
use thereof, and all services in connection with the receipt, delivery, 
elevation, and transfer in transit, ventilation, refrigeration, or icing, 
storage, and handling of property transported; and it shall be the duty 
of every carrier subject to the provisions of this act to provide and 
furnish such transportation updn reasonable request therefor, and to 
establish through routes and just and reasonable rates applicable 
thereto; and to provide reasonable facilities for operating such through 
routes and to make reasonable rules and regulations with respect to the 
exchange, interchange, and return of cars used therein, and for the op- 
eration of such through routes: and providing for reasonable compen- 
sation to those entitled thereto.” 

By inserting In the fourth paragraph the word “ rules,” followed by 
a comma, before the word “ regulations” in the fourth and sixth lines 
thereof ; the words the car service,“ followed by a comma, after the 
words the facilities for transportation ” in the ninth dine thereof; and 
the word rule, followed by a comma, before the word “ regulation” 
in et Iine thereof, so that the paragraph as amended will read 
as follows: 

“And it is hereby made the duty of all common carriers subject to the 
provisions of this act to establish, observe, and enforce just and reason- 
able classifications of property for transportation, with reference to 
which rates, tariffs, rules, regulations, or practices are or may be made 
or prescribed. and just and reasonable rules, regulations, and practices 
affecting classifications, rates, or tariffs; the issuance, form, and sub- 
stance of tickets, receipts, and bills of lading; the manner and method 
of presenting, marking, packing. and delivering property for trans- 

ans the facilities for transportation; the car service; tbe carry- 
ng of personal, sample, and excess baggage; and all other matters re- 
lating to or connected with the receiving, handling, transporting, storing. 
and delivery of property subject to the provisions of this act which may 
be necessary or proper to secure the safe and prompt receipt, handling, 
transportation, and delivery of property subject to the provisions of this 
act upon just and reasonable terms, and every such unjust and un- 
reasonable classification, rule, regulation, and practice with reference 
to commerce between the States and with foreign countries is pro- 
hibited and declared to be unlawful.” 

Sec. 2. That section 6 of said act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
be further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That every common carrier subject to the provisions of 
this act shall fije with the commission created by this act and print 
and keep open to public inspection schedules showing all the rates, 
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fares,- and charges for transportation between different points on its 
own route and between points on its own route and points on the route 
of any other carrier uy railroad, by pipe line, or by water when a 
poate route and joint rate have been established. If no joint rate 
over the through route has been established, the several carriers in 
such through route shall file, print, and keep open to public inspection, 
as aforesaid, the separately established ra es, fares, and charges ap- 
plied to the through transportation. `The schedules printed as afore- 
said by any such common carrier shall plainly state the places between 
which property and passengers will be carried contain the 


senger, fers Yet or consignee, and any rules, regulations, and prac 
to be establis 
individually or jointly with other carriers, with respect to car service, 


tion, in such form ey shall be accessible to the public and can 
be conveniently inspected. The provisions of this on shall apply 
to all traffic, transportation, and facilities defined in this act. 

“Any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act receiv- 
ing freight in the United States to be carried through a foreign country 
to any place in the United States shall also in like manner print and 
keep open to public or seine at every depot or office where such 
freight is received for pment schedules showing the through rates 
established and char; by such common carrier to all points in the 
United States beyond the fo country to which it accepts freight 
for shipment; and any freight s Moped from the United States through 
a foreign country into the United States the through rate on which 
shall not have been made public, as required by this act, shall, before it 
is admitted into the United States from said fore country, be sub- 
ject to customs duties as if said freight were of fore ga 8 

No change shall be made in the rates, fares, and charges, or joint 
rates, fares, and charges, or privileges, facilities, rules, regulations, 
or practices which have been or shall have been filed and published 
by any common carrier in compliance with the requirements of this 
section, except after 30 days’ notice to the co ssion and to the 
public, published as aforesaid, which shall plainly state the changes 
propa to be made in the schedule then in force and the time when 
he proposed changes will go into effect; and the proposed changes 
shall be shown by printing new schedules or shall be plainly indicated 
upon the schedules in force at the time and 8 open to public in- 
spection : Provided, That the commission may, in its discretion and 
for cause shown, allow changes upon less than the notice herein 
specified or modify the requirements of this section in respect to pub- 

shing, posting, and filing of tariffs, either in particular instances or 
by ‘ aoe order, applicable to special or peculiar circumstances or 
conditions. 

“The names of the several carriers which are parties to any joint 
tariff shall be fied therein, and each of the parties thereto, other 
than the one filing the same, shall file with the commission such eyl- 
dence of concurrence therein or accepted thereof as may be required 
or approved by the commission, and where such evidence of concur- 
rence or acceptance is filed it shall not be necessary for the carriers 
filing one same to also file copies of the tariffs in which they are named 
as es. 

Every common carrier subject to this act shall also file with said 
commission copies of all contracts, agreements, or arrangements with 
other common carriers in relation to any traffic affected by the pro- 
visions of this act to which it may be a party. 

The commission may determine and prescribe the form in which the 
schedules required by this section to be kept open to public inspection 
shall be prepared and arranged and may change the form from time 


. to time as shall be found expedient. 


No carrier, unless otherwise provided by this act, shall engage or 
participate in the transportation of 8 or property, as defined in 
this act, unless the rates, fares, and charges upon which the same are 
transported by said carrier and its rules, regulations, and practices with 
respect to car service have filed and published in accordance with 
the provisions of this act; nor shall cay Prong] charge or demand or 
collect or receive a greater or less or different compensation for such 
transportation of passengers or property, or for any service in connec- 
tion therewith, between the points named in such tariffs than the rates, 
fares, and charges which are specified in the tariff filed and in effect 
at the time; nor shall any carrier refund or remit in any manner or 
by any device any portion of the rates, fares, and charges so x 
nor extend to any shipper or person any privileges or facilities in the 
transportation of passengers or property, or establish, observe, or en- 
force any rules, regulations, or practices, either individually or jointly 
with other carriers, with respect to car service, excep such as are 
specified in such tariffs or prescribed by direction or order of the com- 
mission with respect to car service as hereinafter provided for the case 
of n Provided, That wherever the word ‘carrier’ occurs in 
this act it shall be held to mean ‘ common carrier.’ i 

“That in time of war or threatened war 1 and precedence 
shall, upon the demand of the President of the United States, be given 
over all other traffic to the transportation of troops and material of 
war, and carriers shall adopt every means within their control to facili- 
tate and expedite the military traffic. And in time of peace shipments. 
transported for the United States and at its expense and consigned to or 
by the United States for its own use shall be delivered by the carriers 
as promptly as possible and without regard to any embargo that may 
pays. zeen declared, and no such embargo shall apply to pments sọ 
consigned. 

“Whenever the commission shall be of opinion that an emergency 
exists In respect of the supply or use of cars for transportation of prop- 
erty, the commission shal have, aud it is hereby given, authority 
elther upon complaint or upon its own Initiative without complaint. a 
once, and, if it so orders, without answer or other for: pleading by 
the interested carrier or ers, and with or without notice, hearing, 
or the making or fili of a report, according as the commission may 
determine, to suspend the sopera non of any or all rules, regulations, or 

ractices then established with respect to car service for such time dur- 
ang the continuance of the emergency as may be determined by the com- 
ssion, and also authority to make such just and reasonable directions 


with respect to car service, or for the distribution and movement of 
cars for the transportation of cular commodities or for transpor- 
tation to or from particular localities during the N as in its 
opinion will best meet the emergency and promote operation of car serv- 
ice in the interest of the public and to the advantage or the convenience 
and commerce of the people. The directions of the commission as to car 
service, distribution, and movement during emergency may be made 
through and by such ae or agencies as the commission shall desig- 
nate and appoint for that purpose. 

“The commission may reject and refuse to file any schedule that is 
tendered for filing which does not provide and give lawful notice of its 
effective date, and any schedule so rejected by the commission shall be 
void and its use shall be unlawful. 

“In case of failure or refusal on the part of any carrier, receiver, 
or trustee to compi with any direction or order with respect to car 
service, any regulation adopted and promulgated or any order made by 
the commission under the 8 of this section, such carrier, re- 
ceiver, or trustee shall be liable to a penalty of $500 for each such 
offense, and $25 for each and every day of the continuance of such 
offense, which shall accrue to the United States and may be recovered 
in a civil action brought by the United States. 

“Tf any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, after 
written request made upon the agent of such carrier hereinafter in this 
section referred to, by any person or com any for a written statement 
of the rate or charge a 5 cable to a descr shipment between stated 
Places under the schedule or tariffs to which such carrier is a party 
shall refuse or omit to give such written statement within a reasonable 
time, or shall misstate writing the spacers rate, and if the person 
or company making such request suffers damage in consequence of such 
refusal or omission or in consequence of the misstatement of the rate, 
either through making the shipment over a line or route for which the 
proper rate is higher than the rate over another available line or route, 
or through entering into apy. sale or other contract whereunder such 
person or company obligates himself or itself to make such shipment of 
freight at his or its cost, then the said carrier shall be liable to a penalty 
of $250, which shall accrue to the United States and may be recovered 
in a civil action brought by the United States. 

“Tt shall be the duty of every carrier by railroad to keep at all times 
conspicuously posted In every station where freight is received for 
transportation the name of an agent resident in the city, village, or 
town where such station is located, to whom appiica pon may be made 
for the information by this section required to furnished on written 
request; and in case any carrier shall fail at any time to have such 
name so posted in any station it shall be sufficient to address such 
request in substantially the following form: The station agent of the 

company at station, Topiner with the name of the 
proper post office, inserting the name of the carrier company, and of 
the station in the blanks, and to serve the same by depositing the 
request so addressed, with postage thereon prepaid, in any post office, 

“When property may be or is transported from point to point in 
the United States by rail and water through the Panama Canal or 
otherwise, the transportation being by a common carrier or carriers 
and not entirely within the limits of a single State, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall have jurisdiction of such transportation and 
of the carriers, both by rail and by water, which may or do engage 
in the same, in the following particulars in addition to the juriediction 
given by the act to regulate commerce, as amended June 18, 1910: 

~ a) To establish physical connection between the lines of the rail 
carrier and the dock of the water carrier by directing the rail carrier 
to make suitable connection between its line and a track or tracks 
which have been constructed from the dock to the limits of its right 
of wate or by directing either or both the rail and water carrier, indi- 
vidually or connection with one another, to construct and connect 
with the lines of the rail carirer a spur track or tracks to the dock. 
This provision shall only apply where such connection is reasonably 
practicable, can be made with safety to the public, and where the 
amount of business to be handled is sufficient to justify the outlay. 

“The commission shall have full authority to determine the terms 
and conditions upon which these connecting tracks, when constructed, 
shall be operated. and it may, either in the construction or the opera- 
tion of such tracks, determine what sum shall be paid to or by either 
carrier. The provisions of this paragraph shall extend to cases where 
the dock is owned by other parties than the carrier involved. 

“(b) To establish through routes and maximum joint rates between 
and over such and water lines and to determine all the terms and 
conditions under which such lines shall be operated in the handling 
of the traffic embraced. 

„(e) To establish maximum Propor tinaa rates by rail to and from 
the ports to which the traffic is brought, or from which it is taken 
by the water carrier, and to determine to what traffic and in connection 
with what vessels and upon what terms and conditions such rates 
shall apply. By proportional rates are meant those which differ from 
the corresponding local rates to and from the port and which apply 
only to traffic which has been brought to the port or is carried from 
the port by a common carrier by water. 

ada) If any rail carrier subject to the act to regulate commerce 
enters into arrangements with any water carrier operating from a port 
in the United States to a foreign country, through the Panama Canal 
or otherwise, for the handling of through business between interior 
pointe of the United States and such foreign country, the Interstate 

ommerce Commission may require such railway to enter into similar 
arrangements with any or all other lines of steamships operating from 
said port to the same foreign country. 

“The orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission relating to this 
section, being section 11 of the act of August 24. 1912, shall only 
made upon formal complaint or in proceedings instituted by the com- 
mission of its own motion and after full hearing. The orders provided 
for in the two amendments to the act to regulate commerce enacted in 
this section, being section 11 of the act of August 24, 1912, shall be 
served in the same manner and enforced by the same penalties and 
proceedings as are the orders of the commission made under the pro- 
visions of section 15 of the act to regulate commerce as amended June 
18, 1910. and they may be conditioned for the payment of any sum 
or the giving of security for the payment of any sum or the discharge 
of any obligation which may be required by the terms of said order.” 

Sec. 3. That section 15 of said act to regulate commerce as amended 
be further amended, as follows: 

By inserting the word “rule,” followed by a comma, before the word 
“ regulation,” wherever that word ap) in the section. 

By inserting the word rules.“ followed by a comma, before the word 
“regulations,” where that word ap s in the first sentence of the 
first paragraph of section 15, and after the word “ exceptions,” where 
that 8 appears in the first sentence of the fifth paragraph of said 
section 15, 
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By inserting, after the words “ affecting any rate, fare; or charge,” 
the words “or the car service,” followed by a comma, in ‘the. first sen- 
tence of the second paragraph. 

Sec. 4. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
the expiration of 90 days after its passage, except that section 1 and 
that part of section 2 which. by amendment to section 6 of the ote 
—.— commerce, os amended, confers authority upon the co: on 

in case of: emergency VV 
portation of property, shall take effect — be in force immediately. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentieman from 
Wisconsin, who is the author of the bill, to make such explana- 
tion as he may desire and answer such questions may be 
asked him. 
; Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the bill seems rather formidable, 

as far as length is concerned, but the new legislation contained 
therein would not cover more than a page and a half. It is 
sought in the bill to amend sections 1, 6, and 15 of the interstate- 
commerce act in order to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission full power and jurisdiction. over the matter of car 
service. The new matter which is up for consideration is prin- 
eipally contained on page 9, beginning on line 14 and extending 
to line 14 on page 10. The substantive feature of this proposed 
Aegislation is contained in that one page of the bill. 

The matter of car shortage is not of recent development. It 
has been with us for many years. It is an evil that is seasonal 
for the most part, oecurring in those periods of the year when 
the shipments of coal and grain are greatest. The car shortage 
that has been existing ever since March of last year, which has 
been continuous in fact for a year, may in large degree be 
attributed to war conditions. While this bill seeks to give added 
powers to the commission in cases of emergency, it is not merely 
the emergency of war but the emergency of economic conditions. 

There are many causes for car shortage: Among these may 
be: first stated the want of the necessary rolling stock. In tes- 
timony before our committee and in testimony before the New- 
lands joint committee the railroad representatives themselves 
repeatedly adverted to the fact that, owing to the regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the several State com- 
missions in the matter of rates, sufficient income was not al 
lowed to maintain equipment at.a point necessary to meet the 
conditions of traffic; Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern. said 
some four years ago that it would require the expenditure of a 
billion dollars a year to keep our railroads apace with the in- 
creasing needs of commerce. That, then, is the first cause of 
car skortage— the statement that the railroads have not had 
money enough to buy the necessary equipment. Whether we 
agree with this contention or not, the fact remains that there is 
a car shortage. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker; will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. T think the: gentleman might add that a 
great deal of the car shortage is due to the awkward. method of 
the movement of trains—leaving: them in yards: by the railroad 
companies before delivering. them to their destination. Be- 
tween Joliet: and Chicago, where cars are loaded: by an indi- 
vidual company and shipped to itself at their own: track, a dis- 
tance of 87 miles, it takes an average of five days to make the 
round trip of the car,. although. the car may be loaded within 
two hours after it is: received and! unloaded: within: two hours 
after it has reached its destination. The movement of trains 
and, the delay in the switchyards of the railroad companies 
have more to do with the car shortage than anything else, and 
it is not due to the fact stated by the gentiemen who testified 
before the committee, 

Mr. ESCH. That anticipates. another cause of car shortage 
which I intended to mentiom 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr: Speaker, will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. ESCH: Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Did Mr. Hill mean to suggest in his state- 
ment that it would take a billion dollars a year for new equip- 
ment? i 

Mr. ESCH. New equipment and to meet the growing needs 
of commerce. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Additional equipment each year? 

Mr. ESCH. New tracks, double tracks; sidings; terminals, 
and new rolling stock. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. COX. T am asking this question for information, for I 
do not like to. bother the gentleman. What does the gentleman 
think of the contention of the railroad: companies that this car 
shortage is partly due to so many regulatory bodies, from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on down through the various 
State railway commissions? Does he think their contention is 
well founded? 

Mr. ESCH. I do not think it is well founded, because the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has: not had any such con- 


. 


trol as would bother them. We are here seeking to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission such power as might sup- 
plant the power of some State regulatory body. But I was 
about to give some of the causes of car shortage: Another 
cause is the lack of sufficient sidings, trackage, terminal facili- 
ties, and elevators. There is no question but that all. of these 
enter into the problem: of car shortage. Of course, the rail- 
road companies are not supposed to supply all of these facili- 
ties. Some of them, like elevators, warehouses, industrial 
tracks, and so on, must be supplied at the expense of private 
owners, but trackage, sidings, terminals, and like facilities 
must be supplied by the carriers. It is true that the tremen- 
dous export of food and ammunition from the Atlantic port 
terminals in the last two and a half years has. overtaxed the 
terminal facilities of those ports, and there has not been much 
done since the beginning of the war to meet the demand. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman may come to this himself, or 
may be expecting to come to it, but it seems to me that we 
were definitely informed last year that the railroads: had: made 
an excess of profit over any preceding year of about three 
hundred and some odd million dollars. 

Mr. ESCH.. The amount is $601,000,000. 

Mr. HARDY, The whole year? 

Mr. ESCH.. Yes. 

Mr: HARDY. Do the railroads contend. that with these grent 
excess profits they have not the means to get the neeessary 
additional cars? 

Mr. ESCH. I will state that last fall—I think in November 
the railroads of the United States let contracts for car equip- 
ment, including. locomotives, totaling something like $75,000.000. 
Whether that will be ample or not I do not know. I doubt it 

Mr. HARDY. That would be about one-eighth of their exeess 
profits for last year? 

Mr. ESCH. Of course, they also contend that while the 
profits of $601,000,000 seem large, they are abnormal, and there- 
fore the fatness of last year-should be conserved for the lean- 
ness of some subsequent year. 

Mr. HARDY. In other words, they do not want to spend 
the profits they are making, but prefer to declare dividends? 

Mr. ESCH. I think that may be so. Another cause of car 
shortage is the holding of cars on the part of shippers them- 
selves, using the car as a species of warehouse, instead. of 
promptly unloading it. I think that is quite a universal evil 
throughout the United States, but it is due in some measure to 
the lack of warehouse and elevator facilities at the terminals. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr: Speaker. unless. the gentleman. intends 
to enlarge upon this point, I would like to ask him right here 
if the shortage upon the Atlantic senboard is not also due to 
the fact that we have failed to develop the water frontage in 
our great harbors, so that the necessary amount of ships enn 
be accommodated at one time, and in consequence of that freight 
cars are backed upon the tracks for some miles distant 
while one ship is loaded and can be taken ont and another ship 
put in the berth: And in that connection I refer to the fact 
that in New York Harbor on frequent occasions during this 
war you could see a dozen ships: at anchor off the Statue of 
Liberty for a week or 10 days or 2 weeks simply because they 
have not got the carrying facilities at the docks to accommodate 
those vessels at one time. 

Mr. ESCH. There is no doubt there is: a lack of terminal 
facilities in the great ports. 

Mr: SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentieman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ESCH. In a moment. One reason being, of course, the 
tremendous cost of terminal facilities: at the great ports. and it 
may result in having terminals: along our coasts constructed at 
places where land and. wharfage and shore rights are cheap. 
I now yield to the gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inquire whether or 
not it is the purpose of the amendment contained in this bill to 
prevent the evil or prohibit the evil of storage on sidings and 


in cars of, for instance, coal, which seems to be the very 


reason for the shortage as it is now determined. 

Mr. ESCH: We give the commission under the proposed 
amendment power to expedite the movement of coal. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why not have a provision in the 
bill that will specifically compel either the railroads to move the 
cars within 36 or other hours 

Mr. ESCH.. That may be provided for by rules for demur- 
rage or per diem charges: to be enforced: by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But. notwithstanding the demur- 
rage rates, and so forth, that evil did exist last winter greatly: 
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Mr. ESCH. That is true. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And led to a great deal of suffering 
by the people. 

Mr. ESCH. That is true. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask the gentleman if there is 
anything in this bill that forces the railroad company itself to 
unload its own cars and get them back to the starting point? 
The reason I ask that is this: Within a few days I made a trip 
to St. Louls and back by way of the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central, and, in my best judgment, on careful count during 
daylight, I counted nearly 10,000 carloads of coal standing— 
not in operation, but standing on the tracks. Now, my judgment 
is a large amount of that coal is for the use of the railroads 
themselves, and there is a crying demand for soft coal particu- 
larly throughout the country. 

Mr. ESCH. One of the reasons for the car shortage which I 
stated in this report I have written is the inefficient manage- 
ment and control exercised heretofore by the railroad officials, 
and as evidence of it is the very evil to which the gentleman has 
called attention; but I think that all of the cars the gentleman 
counted were not filled with coal for company use. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not maintain that they were, but it 
seemed to me they must be, or they would have moved them. 

Mr. ESCH. On account of the congestion at port terminals 
the congestion now extends many miles into the interior, even 
as far back as a hundred or a hundred and fifty miles, and the 
sidings are filled with cars destined to port terminals where there 
is lack of shipping. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 1 desire to suggest to the gentleman I 
think it would benefit the whole membership of the House, real- 
izing as we do that the gentleman from Wisconsin is a high 
authority on this proposition, if he might be allowed to proceed 
without interruption to his main statement and after that ques- 
tions might be asked of him if desired. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will yield to me, I would 
like to ask him one question. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if there is any provision in this bill to compel railroad companies 
to pay demurrage to the shippers in case they failed to furnish 
the cars within the time they were required for the shipment of 
the goods? 5 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman means reciprocal demurrage? 

Mr. MADDEN. This gives the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the right to authorize them to charge certain demurrage 
of the shipper if he fails to unload the car. Ought not the ship- 
per to have a claim against the railroad company in case they 
fail to furnish the cars? 

Mr. ESCH. I have no doubt under the proposed amendment, 
in case of emergency, the commission could make any rules or 
regulations that they saw fit that would promote the transit of 
freight, because the power is very broad, and necessarily so. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think there is anything 
in thig bill that would justify the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in imposing a tax on the railroad companies for failure to 
furnish cars while it hus adequate pewer under the bill to im- 
pose a tax on the shipper because he fails to unload the car? 1 
think it ought to be reciprocal, and there ought not to be any one- 
sided, jug-handle Jaw passed. This is a railroad law. It is 
not intended to do anything for facilitating the movement of 
commodities. It is intended to increase the price of commodities 
by giving the railroad companies the right to charge more for 
freight by the addition of more demurrage. ' 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Wisconsin will remem- 
ber that other parts of the interstate-commerce law provide 
with reference to orders to furnish cars. 

Mr. ESCH. There is one reason for the car shortage which is 
probably as well known as any other and that is the lack of 
ocean-carrying space due to war conditions. 

As long as we keep shipping from interior points to the ocean 
terminals and can not have the ships to take the freight from 
the port terminals, there is destined to be a very serious con- 
gestion. And increased activities of the U-boats, together with 
the lessened shipment due to the threat of loss by reason of 
such boats, have simply added to the complexity of the situation 
along the Atlantic coast. Now, I do not claim that this bill will 
change that situation very much, but to the Shipping Board is 
given the task of solving that problem, and we trust that it will 
be solved. 

When the Interstate Commerce Commission was advised on 
March 1, 1916. that there was a shortage of 19,537 cars, it had 
already begun to investigate the matter and to suggest methods 
of relie* When on September 30, 1916, the shortage had reached 
60,697 cars, the necessity for prompt action became even more 
manifest. When on November 1 the shortage had risen to 
114,908 cars, the commission authorized Commissioner McChord, 
‘in response to many complaints from all parts of the country, to 


enter upon a. general investigation covering all sections of the 
United States “concerning the supply, exchange, interchange, 
and return of freight cars, and all rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices relating thereto, with a view of issuing such order or orders 
as the commission might deem appropriate.” A heuring was 
held at Louisville, Ky., and witnesses representing substantially 
all the principal carriers of the country were examined with 
reference to their supply and use of freight cars. Shippers and 
consignees were also heard. The evidence disclosed the failure 
on the part of the carriers to observe the car-service rules of the 
American Railway Association, which provide for the return 
of cars to the owning roads. The failure to observe these rules 
of their own making, on the part of the carriers, became a com- 
mon practice as the volume of traffic increased. “The misuses 
of equipment resulted in depriving the owning lines of cars 
which they had provided for the transportation of coal, grain, 
perishable commodities, and other articles and diverting such 
cars from the normal channels to the transportation of other 
commodities in other territory and reducing in large measure 
the ability of certain carriers to serve the shippers and con- 
signees of freight located on their lines and the lines of their 
connections, and in denying to many shippers and consignees 
such transportation facilities as were necessary to them and 
such as they would have received if freight cars had been 
handled in accordance with car-service rules.” In contravention 
of the provisions of the interstate commerce act “ embargoes 
were placed by some lines against the movement of their own 
coal cars beyond their rails.” 

As a result of these disclosures, and on November 14, 1916, 
the carriers were requested by the presiding commissioner 
“to return foreign open-top cars and refrigerator cars to the 
owning lines, either loaded or empty, without delay. To this 
request all the carriers which were represented at the hearing 
gave their assent and filed severally their instructions for the 
return of these cars. At the hearing the carriers were re- 
quested to lift the embargoes which had been placed against 
the movement of their own coal cars beyond their rails.“ The 
executives of the railroads were requested by the commission 
to use their utmost efforts to relieve the deplorable conditions 
found to exist. As a result, the American Railway Association, 
on November 15, 1916, appointed a conference committee on car 
efficiency, which was subsequently merged into the car-service 
committee, to Which committee was delegated full authority to 
handle the car-interchange question, and it proposed to in- 
crease the per diem charges on December 1. On that date in- 
creased demurrage charges were also to become effective, and 
it was decided further to put into effect penalties for diversion 
of and delays to equipment on January 1. 

The committee took up its work here in Washington in con- 
junction with representatives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and issued circulars to the various carriers containing 
recommendations for the return of equipment to the owning 
roads. In spite of all these efforts to put a stop to the diver- 
sion and misuse of foreign refrigerator cars and coal cars, 
numerous instances of such diversions and misuse were reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission by its inspectors. The 
committee of the carriers was not securing obedience to its 
directions and this, too, notwithstanding the fact that the 


‘executives of many railroads had pledged themselves to give 


effect to the rules and support to the car-service committee in 
the performance of its duties. i 

As a result of the inability of the carriers, through the car- 
service committee, to secure enforcement of their own car- 
service rules, ard the fact that notwithstanding all their efforts 
only partial progress had been made, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on December 28, 1916; issued an order to the car- 
riers to show cause “why an order should not be entered re- 
quiring respondents to return to their owners without diversion 
or misuse all foreign open-top cars and all railroad owned or 
controlled refrigerator, heater, ventilator, and insulated cars 
after being unloaded at destination, either loaded or empty, (a) 
direct if belonging to direct connections, (b) through the proper 
home route if belonging to other than direct connections, or in 
accordance with such rules as may be found reasonable and be 
prescribed, and to return all other foreign freight cars to their 
owners in accordance with car-service rules 1, 2, 3, and 4 of 


the American Railway Association, or to effect a relocation of 


such cars in accordance with such other rules as may be found 
reasonable and be prescribed.” As a result of the hearing on 
this order, the commission on January 18 last modified the car- 
service rules of the American Railway Association in certain 
particulars and prescribed what should be the reasonable rules 
thereafter to be followed. These new rules were required to be 
established on or before February 21 of this year, but owing 
to a final effort on the part of railroad executives to relieve 
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the situation by sending empty cars in trainload lots from At- 
lantic port terminals to the West, the commission deferred the 
time of taking effect of these amended rules to March 15, and a 
later extension to April 15. 

This decision of January 18, 1917, was not the unanimous 
opinion of the commisston, three of the members dissenting on 
the ground that, based on prior decisions of the commission, 
especially the decision In the Matter of Car Shortage and Other 
Insufficient Transportation Facilities (12 I. ©. C., 561), decided 
in January, 1907, the commission did not have power to pre- 
scribe general rules relative to interchange of cars; and the 
assumption therefore on the part of the commission in declaring 
what car-service rules were just and reasonable and should be 
enforced was an assumption of legislative powers. The majority, 
in justification of its decision, through Commissioner McChord, 
declared that“ While all the members of the commission are not 
in accord with reference to the powers of the commission to make 
an order in this case (Car Supply Investigation No, 9284, de- 
cided Jan. 18, 1917), the wrongs are flagrant, and even if there 
were doubt as to the commission's power to give full relief by 
formal order, we think that in the emergency that doubt should 
be resolved not only in favor of the carriers who are wrongfully 
deprived of the use of their cars but in favor of shippers and 
the general public, who would be without remedy if, haying the 
power, we failed tc act.” 

It was because of this doubt in the minds of the commission, 
the commission being almost evenly divided as to their power to 
issue the order as to car service, to even enforce the rule which 
the railroad executives through the car-service commission had 
voluntarily agreed upon, that the committee felt we should 
have this legislation in order to remove the last doubt as to the 
power of the commission to correct the evil of car shortage. 
Instead of leaving the solution of car shortage to the voluntary 
agreement of the railroad executives themselves, we thought we 
should put the punch of law back of the commission, so that 
there should be enforcement of the rules, [Applause.] 

I wish now to call attention to some of the amendments. The 
amendments to section 1 of the bill are merely verbal and are 
in the nature of definitigns. The term “car service,” as you 
will find on the middle of page 2, is thus defined: 

Shall include exchange, interchange, and return of cars used in the 
. of property by any carrier subject to the provisions of 

The next material change in the existing interstate-commerce 
act is found in the middle of page 5, which requires the rules, 
regulations, and classifications of the car service to be printed 
and made publie just the same as railroad schedules are now 
required to be made public under existing law; that notice of 
changes of such rules must be given 30 days in advance of their 
becoming operative. The next material change in existing law 
is found, as I have already stated, in the middle of page 9, ex- 
tending to the middle of page 10. And it is to that paragraph 
I wish to briefly call your attention: 8 

Whenever the commission shall be of opinion that an emergency 
exists in respect of the «upply or use of cars for transportation of 
property, the ommission shall have. and it is hereby given, authority, 
either upon compuimt or upon its own Initiative without complaint, at 
once, and if 1 so crders, without answer or other formal pleading 
by the interested carrier or carriers, and with or without notice, hear- 
ing, or the makiag or filing of a report, according as the commission 
may determine, to suspead the operation of any or all rules, regulations, 
or practices then established with respect to car service for such time 
during the continnance of the emergency as may be determined by the 
commission, and also authority to make such just and reasonable di- 
rections with to car service, or for the distribution and move- 
ment o? ars for the transportation of particular commodies or for 
transportation to d from particular localities during the emergency 
as in its opiujon will best meet the emergency and promote operation 
of car service in the interest of the public and to the advantage or 
the convenience and commerce of the people. The directions of the 
commission as to car service, distribution, and movement during 
emergency may be made through and by such agents or agencies as the 
commission shall designate and appoint for that purpose. 

It may be contended that the first part of this proposed amend- 
ment gives the commission summary power in that it can sus- 
pend the operation of any rule or regulation as to car service 
without notice, without complaint. on its own initiative, with- 
out reply. But I will state that almost identical powers are given 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and in practically the 
same language in reterence to the establishment of new sched- 
ules, so that we are not here treading upon new ground. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. ‘The serious trouble in some parts of the 
country—I know that it is true in the State of Mississippi, 
where we ship more stuff out of the State than, is shipped into 
it—is caused by this fact, that in the process of their business 
the State becomes depleted of cars because the railroads will 
not willingly return empty cars, and they would rather keep 


cars where they can be hauled to and fro, where they will get 
a load both ways. Will this amendment that you have just 
suggested enable the commission to require the raitroad compa- 
nies to haul those empty cars back to places where they are 
needed? 

Mr. ESCH. I think it will under this language: 

And also authority to make such just and reasonable directions with 
respect to car service, or for the distribution and movement of cars for 
the transportation of particular commodities, or for the transportation 
to and from particular localities during the emergency. 

Now, in the gentleman’s section they are suffering from a 
car shortage, so far as the lumber manufacturing interests are 
concerned, and in fact in some of the Southwestern States the 
situation with reference to the lumber industry -is nothing less 
than deplorable. Some of the mills have shut down or have 
threatened to shut down because they can not get cars enough 
to ship their products. Their yards are full, their orders are 
more than they can fill; they have but 25 per cent of the 
necessary cars to ship out their product. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS, I have been advised that the Gulf & 
Ship Island Railroad, which is a small railroad in the State of 
Mississippi, running through the lumber country, has orders 
for large consignments of lumber to Cleveland, for instance, 
where they are building the submarine chasers, and to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, and other places where they are building 
the ships that we are trying to build. They are directed to set 
out sò many cars in one place and so many in another. If 
they would set out the number of cars they are directed to set 
out in order to fill these orders, that would leave no cars to carry 
foodstuffs and groceries from one point to another. It is not 
because the road has not cars enough. I understand they have 
from 1,200 to 1,500 cars. The railroads will not bring them back 
empty. Out of the 1,200 or 1,500 cars they have about 200 avail- 
able. There ought to be some provision by which they can get 
those empty cars back, so that they can do business, not simply 
to penalize the road that keeps them and charge them rent for 
the cars but to require that the cars be returned so that the 
lumber can be shipped out. How do you meet that? 

Mr. ESCH. I think this power would be broad enough to 
enable the commission to meet that situation. Take the case 
of the New Orleans Great Northern, down in the gentleman's 
section. I believe they have only about 30 per cent of their 
own cars on their own tracks. The rest have gone out and are 
held up probably in some eastern port terminal. There should 
be some power somewhere to equalize that movement and per- 
mit the people living on the line of a road to receive fair treat- 
ment from that road, especially when the officers of that road 
want to give their people fair treatment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has referred to the power 
heretofore given to the commission to suspend the taking effect 
of a new rate. 

Mr. ESCH. A new schedule. 

Mr. CRAMTON. A new schedule, yes; in comparison with 
the power here given. Is there not quite a substantial distinc- 
tion in the fact that heretofore, when the commission has had 
authority to suspend the taking effect of a new schedule, the 
old-established schedule would continue in effect, whereas un- 
der this provision we are to give the commission authority to 
suspend not a new rule but perhaps a rule or regulation that 
has been many years in effect, and without any notice, either 
to the shippers or the carriers, and allow the commission to put 
in place of it an absolutely new rule or regulation? 

Mr. ESCH. Well, the gentleman must remember that this 
covers only cases of emergency. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not speaking necessarily in a spirit of 
opposition. 

Mr. ESCH. I think there is some merit in the gentleman's 
distinction as between changing and modifying new schedules 
and changing or suspending rules and regulations as to car 


service. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Instead of continuing established condi- 
tions, this brings about new conditions without a hearing. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I wish the gentleman would ex- 
plain this proposition: Is the ruling of the commission, in such 
cases as it shall make n rule, final and conclusive upon the 
people who are interested? I notice this language, that they 
shall have authority to make such just and reasonable directions 
as they may desire. Are they the judges of what is just and 
reasonable, or do you believe that the person aggrieved might 
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have recourse to the courts to determine whether these regula- 
tions are just and reasonable? 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman realizes that this is only amending 
one section of the interstate-commerce act, and we do not amend 
those sections of the interstate- commerce act which give the 
right of appeal and the right to go into the courts where injus- 
tice is done, or where there is confiscation of property, and so 
on. The rights are preserved. : 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. In the gentleman’s judgment, that 
remedy is still preserved? 

Mr. ESCH. I think so. How much time have I remaining, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman has occupied 31 
minutes, 

Mr. ESCH. I want to reserve the balance of my time. The 
batance of the bill after page 10 practically contains no amend- 
ment except the insertion of the word “rule” in one case and 
the word rules“ and the words “or the car service” in section 
15 of the interstate-conmmerce act. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. What change did you make on page 11, in the 
last paragraph? 

Mr. ESCH. There is no change whatever of existing law 
there. 

Mr. WINGO. 
ing law? : 

Mr. ESCH. That is the existing law, with no change what- 
ever. 

Mr. CRAMTON. ~ Are lines 8 to 13, on page 9, existing law? 

Mr. ESCH. There is a change in line 9 which was suggested 
to the committee by Commissioner Hall, in order to remove an 
ambiguity which existed in that part beginning with line 8 
and ending with line 13. That is a passage which was inserted 
in the Army appropriation bill of last year, I think, and so on 
his suggestion, in order to make it more definite and certain, we 
made a slight amendment in the language. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Can the gentleman state the nature of that? 

Mr. ESCH. The new words are: 


Transported for the United States and at its expense and consigned 
to or by the United States. 


With that addition it makes the sentence read: 


And in time of peace shipments transported for the United States and 
at its expense and consigned to or by the United States for its own use 
shall be delivered by the carriers as promptly as possible and without 
regard to any embargo that may have been declared, and no such 
embargo shall apply to shipments so consigned. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In connection with that language it has 
occurred to me, in reading it over, that it would perhaps in time 
of peace authorize shipments of live stock, for instance, abso- 
lutely contrary to quarantine regulations, and the same as to 
nursery stock, and so forth. 

Mr. ESCH. I would not anticipate that danger. I doubt 
whether the Government, shipping for or on its own account, 
would want to violate any of the quarantine regulations, 

Mr. CRAMTON. For instance, an embargo may be placed 
against certain live stock on account of quarantine because of 
the foot-and-mouth disease. Under this, in time of peace, if 
live stock is to be shipped for the United States, it might be 
shipped without regard to any such embargo. 

Mr. ESCH. And that was the law as passed in the Army 
appropriation bill of a year ago. We did not modify that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘That is what I want to know. 

Mr. MeKENZ IE. Will the gentleman Sate his opinion as to 
whether or not there is a real car shortage in this country at 
the present time? 

Mr. ESCH. On April 1, as I recall the figures, the car short- 
age was something like 143,000 ears. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it the judgment of the gentleman from 
Wiseonsin that some relief should be granted? i 

Mr. ESCH. Most assuredly. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. In order that the railroads may build more 
cars? 

Mr. ESCH. Not only that, but there ought to be relief by 
requiring the shippers and consignees to load and unload the 
freight promptly when cars are given to them. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I think I fully agree with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, but in order to make this bill parallel some 
bills that we have been passing lately in this House I think it 
ought to have a provision in it first compelling the railroads 
to build more cars, and, second, making a large appropriation 
to build some by the Government. k 

Mr. HARDY.. Will the gentleman yield? 


From line 3 to line 21, inciusive, is that exist- 
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Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman has stated that a great deai 
of this car shortage arises from congestion in ports, because of 
the lack of ships, which causes an accumulation of cars on 
sidings even as far back as 150 miles in the interior. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Did it occur to the gentleman’s committee that 
they might relieve some of that congestion by an emergency 
measure which would provide that during the existence of this 
war foreign ships in our ports engaged in round-trip voyages, 
but going from one of our ports to another, might carry some 
of this congested commerce from one of our ports to another? 

Mr. ESCH. Instead of going by rail? ' 

Mr. HARDY. No; instead of these ships going empty, as 
they have to do if they are foreign ships, why not let a ship 
that is going from Baltimore to Galveston, when Baltimore is 
congested with freight, carry a load of freight from Baltimore 
to Galveston, even though the ship is under a foreign flag, dur- 


ing 5 

Mr. That did not oceur to our committee, because 
merchant-marine matters are somewhat beyond our jurisdiction. 

Mr. HARDY. But this relates to commerce. 

Mr. ESCH. I will say to the gentleman that the suggestion 
is worth considering. 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly at this time it looks as though the 
cramps on our commerce ought to be removed. 

Mr, ESCH. We ought to do everything we can to relieve the 
situation. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr, HARRISON of Mississippi. As I understand the bill it 
is left optional with the Interstate Commerce Commission to do 
these things you grant them the authority to do. 

Mr. ESCH, Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. In view of the statements 
which the gentleman has made as to the true situation, does he 
not think it would be better to direct the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to take cognizance of this situation and act upon it? 

Mr. ESCH. This is the full authority they ask of us, and we 
grant it to them, feeling that they will exercise it to the fullest 
extent, and to the advantage of the public interest. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The gentleman has no doubt, 
then, that the Interstate Commerce Commission will take up the 
matter immediately ? 

Mr. ESCH. Most assuredly they will. 
ing this legislation for a long time. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman was asked a while ago about the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to make orders 
and enforce them. 

Mr. ESCH. How much time have I, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr, ADAMSON. I hope the gentleman will not feel uneasy 
about his time. He understands this bill, and L hope he will 
answer fully all questions in regard to it. 

Mr. SIMS. Any order that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission makes regarding this or anything else may be enjoined 
by the railroads upon the allegation that the commission has 
exceeded its authority, or that the order if put into effect would 
be confiseatory, so it would be impossible to know whether or 
not the order would be resisted. 

Mr. ESCH. I stated that we did not seek to amend the other 
sections of the interstate-commerce act, but that the remedy was 
left as it has heen heretofore. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
that there is great lack of enterprise on the part of the capitalists 
to build new railroad lines and thereby extending transporta- 
tion and to develop new territory in our great resourceful coun- 
try? In 1915 there were only 936 miles of new railrond con- 
structed, and last year I do not believe there were more than 
500 miles. Our population is increasing, our industries are ex- 
panding, and our present railroad system can not take care of 
the present travel and freight. That is one reason for the great 
congestion. 

Mr. ESCH. There were 1,000 miles of road built in 1915 and 
about 1,000 miles, if my recollection serves me, in 1916, whereas 
the average for the prior 20 years had been between 4,500 and 
5,000 miles. The gentleman is right in saying that there has 
been a very marked dimunition in railroad construction during 
the last two years. ; 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. The railroads have increased 


They have been press- 


the weight of the rails, the capacity of the cars, and the power 
of the engines, yet they are unable to meet the demands of the 
public. 

Mr. ESCH. The contention made before the subcommittee 
very recently was that the fact that they did not build more 
mileage was due to the fact that they did not have the money. 
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Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Due to the fact that the 
laws are so severe that people will not put money into new 
railroad projects. 

Mr. ESCH. It was also suggested that the dividends paid 
by the roads prior to 1916 were not such as to encourage in- 
vestments, and so the roads could not get money to build tracks 
and cars. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

Mr. ESCH. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Has the gentleman made any 
study of the actual physical car shortage existing under normal 
conditions; that is to say, the difference between the number 
of cars in existence and that which would be expected to carry 
normal traffic when the transportation is normally distributed 
and not congested as it now is? 

Mr. ESCH. Owing to the phenominal prosperity during the 
year 1907 there were two periods of car shortage in that year— 
one during the midsummer months, when the maximum shortage 
reached 30,370 cars ; the other during the last three months of the 
year, when the shortage on December 24 reached 208,586 cars. 
During the following years of 1908 and the greater portion of 1909 
there was business depression, and the number of idle cars reached 
on April 29, 1908, a maximum of 413,338. During October 
and November of 1909 there was a small shortage. During 1911 
there was no shortage. In the fall of 1912 the shortage reached 
a maximum on November 7 of 51,259 cars. During the latter 
part of October, 1913, there was another small shortage, with 
no shortage for 1914, the first year of the European war. The 
surplus of idle cars extended throughout the year 1915, with a 
maximum on April 1 of 327,084 cars. So normally we have dur- 
ing the greater portion of the year a car surplusage, and the 
shortage comes only during those periods of the year requiring 
seasonal movement of crops. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman’s answer is clear 
and convincing, and leads to the proposition that the evil lies 
in the want of practical distribution. 

Mr. ESCH. And oftentimes wise and efficient management 
of the equipment we already have. That is due to having so 
many different systems and each system anxious to get the 
fullest amount of trade and business in order to swell the gross 
receipts. That is natural. 

Mr. GREEND of Vermont. I have some personal recollection 
of former conditions, when it was my function and duty to 
chase empties on other roads stolen from our road. 

Mr. ESCH. I have no doubt the gentleman's experience 
tallies with the experience of witnesses we had before the 
committee. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Certainly. 

Mr. HULBERT. It is a fact that the movement of cars 
during the shortage since the European war has been toward 
those points on the Atlantic seaboard where the greatest ship- 
ments have been made to European countries. 

Mr. ESCH. That is true. 

Mr. HULBERT. May I state for the information of the 
House and the committee that while we have 771 miles of 
water front in the port of New York, two-thirds of all the 
water-borne commerce in the city of New York is accommo- 
dated upon 7} per cent of the total water front of the Borough 
of Manhattan, and that is due to the fact that Congress has 
failed to provide by sufficient appropriation and adoption of 
new projects for the approaches to the shore. 

The city of New York has been willing to expend, and for the 
past six or eight years has contemplated an expenditure of 
upward of $60,000,000 for the construction of docks on East 
River, N. X., and yet during that time, although the Army 
Engineers reported in 1912 that the further improvement of 
that river under the project adopted in 1868 was deemed eco- 
nomically inadvisable, this Congress has not adopted the proj- 
ect for a greater depth of water to afford sufficient access to 
the wharves, so that these vessels that are compelled to anchor 
at the Statue of Liberty until berth accommodations can be 
afforded could be more expeditiously brought to the piers and 
the cars waiting to discharge their cargoes could be unloaded 
and sent back upon the railroads. 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman is on the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes; and I suppose that is why I am on 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee. I have been advocating 
that ever since I have been here, but I have not succeeded yet. 

Mr. ESCH. Our committee has no jurisdiction over that. 
I concede that there ought to be more river frontage to accom- 
modate the ships, but our committee can not deal with that. 

Mr. HULBERT. I appreciate that. My I ask a question 
directly on the bili? In my inquiries in reference to the food 


Will the gentleman yield? 


supply I have been informed that commission merchants in large 
cities have more difficulty now in“ pick-up” shipments from the 
interior—that is, from small points of collection—thun hereto- 
fore, for the reason that the railroads will not fix specific times 
when, upon notice to the farmers in those communities, such 
produce as they may deliver may be collected up. What we 
would like to know is whether there is any provision that will 
provide for the adoption of a “ picking-up system” so that the 
farmer who lives in a rural community, who may only have 
six or eight crates of eggs to ship into the nearest city at one 
time, is afforded an opportunity to get the same facilities for 
shipment that those have who are able to bring the farm. produce 
into the cities by automobile trucks, where it is picked up at 
such centers of collection and distribution. 

Mr. ESCH. That would be a matter very largely within the 
jurisdiction of the State, more in the nature of a police regula- 
tion, the same as the protection of grade crossings, and so forth. 

Mr. HULBERT. That would be true except in the case of an 
emergency such as we have now, and this, I understand, is emer- 
gency legislation. 

Mr. ESCH. In some States they have a practice of having 
certain days of the week for the shipment of live stock and not 
on other days. That is beneficial in every way to the market, 
the accommodation of the farmers and the shippers, and the 
railroads themselves. 

Mr. HULBERT. The point I emphasize has not been brought 
to the attention of the gentleman’s committee during the prep- 
aration of this measure? 

Mr. ESCH. Not that particular thing. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I have noticed considerable comment in 
the last day or two about the duplication of passenger service 
between two large points on different roads. Has there been 
any consideration by the gentleman's committee on the duplica- 
tion of trains, the removal of which would relieve the rolling 
stock and engines, and so forth? 

Mr. ESCH. That has been brought to the attention of the 
Newlands subcommittee, and several witnesses have testified as 
to the matter of duplication of equipment. Take the case of 
the roads between Chicago and St. Louis. Five passenger trains 
go to St. Louis and probably four to Kansas City, five to St. 
Paul—all leaving Chicago about the same time and arriving 
at the terminals at the same time, and none of them are full. 

A suggestion was made to the subcommittee that there might 
be a conservation of equipment by authorizing two of the trains 
to do the whole of that passenger business. 

Piers BORLAND. It seems to me that there is a good deal in 
at. 

Mr. ESCH. Thus relieving the other carriers of that much 
equipment that could be used in the transportation of freigh:. 

Mr. BORLAND. It seems to me that there is a good deat in 
that suggestion. Between St. Louis and Kansas City there are 
five competing railroads and all of them run their own trains 
between 11 and 12 o'clock at night, getting into the city early 
the next morning. Each road wants to be in the market for 
that business, and it runs a train at that hour to accommodate 
the business men, when probably two trains well equipped could 
carry all of the business on any average day. 

Mr. ESCH. A subcommittee of the Council of National De- 
fense, of which Mr. Willard, I think, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
is chairman, has already made recommendations to the various 
railroads of the United States to cut down their passenger 
equipment wherever possible, in order to relieve so much equip- 
ment, especially the motive power, for the carriage of freight. 

Mr. BORLAND. Js there anything in the law that would 
prevent the railroads from carrying out the project suggested 
by Mr. Willard, in the reduction of the passenger service? Could 
they agree to do that by joint action? 

Mr. ESCH. There is no law preventing a reduction of the 
service, if it does not affect the rates. 

Mr. BORLAND. Suppose two of the railroads carry mll of 
the business and collect all of the passenger receipts, how would 
that operate upon the receipts of the other railroads? 

Mr. ESCH. The Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio be- 
tween here and Chicago ure trying to solve that problem as to 
competitive points. Whether that can be done remains to be 
seen. 

Mr. BORLAND. That would result in some sort of a pooling 
agreement? 


Mr. ESCH. It would; and pooling is prohibited. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. . 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand that this measure is intended 
to give the Interstate Commerce Commission large control over 
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car service, and that it is not intended, I assume, to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission any control over the shipment 
of commodities; that is, any authority relative to the routing 
or shipment of commodities to a given point. 

Mr. ESCH. Under existing law, of course, the shipper has 

a right to choose the route. 
Mr. MONDELL, Just one moment. I have not finished my 
statement. A bill was introduced some time ago, and I think 
is still pending before the Committee on Agriculture, proposing 
to give the Secretary of Agriculture control over shipments, 
authorizing him to order commodities shipped to a giyen 
market. I assume that no such authority or control was con- 
templated in this bill, but I want to call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the language on page 10, beginning in line 2: 

And also authority to make such just and reasonable directions 
with respect to car service 

So far, all plain— 
or for the distribution and movement of cars for the transportation 
of particular commodities— 

That seems to be reasonably plain— 
or for transportation to or from particular localities during the 
emergency— 

And so forth. 

I assume that the committee did.not intend by that language 
to give the Interstate Commerce Commission any control over 
the direction of commodities to a given market—over ship- 
™ments—any authority to say to a slipper, as was proposed in 
the bill before the Agriculautral Committee, you shall ship to 
this market or to the other, 

Mr. ESCH. I think that language was inserted to meet a 
condition such as was quite common in the Northwest during 
the last winter, where cities suffered from a coal shortage, and 
in some places a municipal lighting plant had only one day 
or two days’ supply of coal. In other places there was a short- 
age of food products, and it was thought that there ought to be 
some power to relieve such a situation, because it was emergent 
in character. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman does not understand 
that this language would give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission power to direct a certain shipment to a given point? As 
I understand it, what you intend to do is to simply give the com- 
mission authority over the car service, so that the commission 
could say in a given case, Minneapolis claims that it is not secur- 
ing coal for its municipal lighting plant, and you must furnish 
cars for that service. I do not assume it was intended to give 
the commission any authority to say that such a shipment should 
be made. J 

Mr. ESCH. It says “give direction,” 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman will understand how very 
important a matter it is if the committee proposes to give any 
nuthority to demand a given shipment. If we propose to do 
that it would follow, it seems to me, logically, that we would 
then be called upon to insure the shipper a market after he 
reached the designated destination to which he was commanded 
to manke the shipment. 

Mr. ESCH. In lines 19, 20, and 21, on page 10, in the penalty 
paragraph, we say: 

In case of failure or refusal on the part of any carrier, recelver, or 
‘trustee to comply with any direction or-order with respect to car service. 

We have defined what “ car service“ Is in section 1. 

Mr. MONDELL. So that it was not intended and the gentle- 
man thinks it would not be a fair interpretation of the language 
that I have read to give the Interstate Commerce Commission 
control to the extent of ordering’ a shipment to a given point. 

Mr. ESCH. The initiative as to rules and regulations, with 
reference to car service, is in the carriers, and under this bili 
such rules and regulations can only be suspended by the com- 
mission in ease of emergency. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. ApAnrson] has one minute remaining, the Chair will state. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then I shall reserve the remainder of my 
time, 

Mr. MANN. How much more time does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin desire? 

Mr. ESCH. I think I have concluded all that I desire to say. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to have a few minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman ean be recognized in his 
own time. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that we 
are operating, of course, under the Calendar peice n neg rule, 
and if anyone desires to be recognized in opposition to the 
measure, he would be entitled to recognition first. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think I shall vote against the bill, but 
if anybody desires to be recognized in opposition I will give 
way, 


Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think that anyone is opposed to 
the bill. The gentleman can be recognized for an hour and 
take what time he pleases. I reserve the remainder of my time. 


Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I would like to make an inquiry 
or so in reference to the bill before I conclude, and I shall not 
take very much time.. There has been a good deal of trouble 
about car shortage, so called. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. EscH] has given us some very valuable information and 
suggestions in regard to it. 

One of the main reasons for car shortage is the slowness of 
the movement of cars. It takes a long time for a freight car 
to go from one point to another, and you may pass laws and 
then more laws, but that will not cure the situation until you 
give the railroads an opportunity to have money enough to 
buy sufficient motive power. Shortage is not in the cars, short- 
age is in the supply of cars for use, because cars are lying on 
the tracks on their way to destinations for the reason there 
is not sufficient motive power to move them promptly, and the 
reason there is not sufficient motive power ‘promptly to move 
them is because the railroads have not the money or the credit, 
Of course, we have provided that the railroads shall do their 
business under the control of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. I would not change it. I have done my little part 
toward increasing the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but it will take more than the passage of bills, it will 
take more than orders made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to move cars promptly to get them moved. The order 
of man will not move curs. 

If talk would move cars, we would move them very rapidly 
here, and if issuing orders would move cars they would be moved 
very rapidly by the Interstate Commerce Commission. . They 
have got to have more money and better credit, because as long 
as they are without the money they will not buy the locomotives 
and other necessary motive power, and we might as well know it. 
Now, having said that much, I would like to make an inquiry 
about the bill. There is a new provision in the bill with reference 
to the powers of the commission to make orders, found on pages 
9 and 10. These orders arë in reference to the supply or use of 
ears for transportation of property, and so forth. Then it says: 

The direetions of the commission as to car service, distribution, and 
movement during emergency may be made through and by such agents 
or agencies as the commission shall designate and ‘appoint for that pur- 
pose. 

Will the gentieman from Wisconsin tell us what is intended to 
be done by that provision? 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, last. winter there was a ‘congestion 
in the city of Detroit, in the yards of Detroit, of 40,000 cars. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, under the powers it has 
now, sent one of its agents—I suppose one of its ‘ors—up 
there to cooperate with the municipal authorities and the local 
railroad authorities and see what they could do to relieve that 
congestion. He went up there, conferred with them, and inside 
of a week they had reduced that congestion quite a considerable 
amount. Now, I suppose that if this becomes the law inspectors 
would be sent to help relieve congestions in the various: centers 
where complaint has arisen. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, that is a supposition that is not war- 
ranted by the language of the bill. If they want to say that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission could issue its orders 
through employees of the commission, it is easy ‘to put that in 
the English language; but this is through “such agents -or 
agencies as the commission shall designate for that purpose.“ I 
take it that the gentleman from Wisconsin did not draw the 
bill—— 

Mr. ESCH. I did not draw the language. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). But it was drawn is the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. I take it that the purpose of that 
is to permit an organization of raitroad officials to act as agencies 
of the commission, which may be proper; but in thg next or sec- 
ond paragraph from this is a penalty for anybody who does not 
obey the directions with respect to car service, and I would like to 
know whether we pro to put in here that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall authorize a railroad president or 
two railroad presidents to act as an agency of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and make an order relating to some other 
railroads, and then attempt to penalize the other people because 
they do not obey the directions of the adverse railroad president. 
That may be n desirable thing to do. It seems to me it is going 
a long ways. There is some doubt about how far we can au- 
thorize a penalty for the violation of a regulation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission itsélf, which is our agency; but 
when we undertake to say that we will let the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission create another agency to make penal offenses 
it is going a long ways, it seems to me. It is a clondy line. No 
one can defihitely set apart one side from the other as to how 
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far Congress can delegate its legislative- powers now, but we 
have the power to give to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the law that we enact the power to make certain regula- 


tions and certain rules and to punish a violation of those rules 


and regulations in accordance with the law we pass laying down 
the fundamental principles. 227 

Now, here is Mr. Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 

Railroad Co., a great railroad man, now at the head of the 
subeommittee of the Council of National Defense, desiring to 
help the country in the management of the railroads, but he is 
a private individual; yet under this individual he could be 
nuthorized to give a direction which some man or some rail- 
road would have to obey with a penalty of $25 a day or more 
if they did not obey that direction. Now, that is really an 
autocratic power running to the extreme. Then I would like 
to make another inquiry, suggested to me by the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Warre]. In this same provision, which is 
new in the law, the Interstate Commerce Commission is given 
the power without notice or hearing to suspend the operation 
of all rules and regulations or practices then established with 
respect to car service. I think that is not objectionable. Then 
the language reads, on the top of page 10, “And also authority 
to make such just and reasonable directions with respect to car 
service,” and so forth. Now, I will defy any Member of this 
House or anybody else to read the language of that paragraph 
and express a judgment founded on the person's own belief 
that he is right as to whether they can make these directions 
without hearing and without notice or whether they will have 
to give hearing and notice. Now, I acquit the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of preparing any language 
which is so indefinite. That was drawn by somebody con- 
nected with the Interstate Commerce Commission, probably 
some bright young attorney, but whoever supervised it did not 
examine it, It has not been the practice to permit the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make orders without notice and 
without hearing. Now, it may be necessary to give them the 
power to suspend the operation of rules and regulations with- 
out notice and without hearing. It may be desirable to let 
them make new rules and regulations without notice or hear- 
ing, though I doubt it; but nobody can tell from this whether 
they are given the power or not. And I would like to know, if 
my friends on the committee have an opinion on the subject, 
not a hastily expressed opinion, whether it was intended to let 
these directions with respect to car service or for the dis- 
tribution or movement of cars for the transportation particu- 
larly of commodities, and so forth, to be made without notice 
and without hearing? 
Mr. GRAMTON,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will yield to anybody who can give me that 
information. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not going to assume that. 

Mr. MANN. I will yield to the gentleman, anyway. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thought perhaps the gentleman might give 
me some light. I understand the gentleman to assume that the 
old regulation may be suspended without a hearing? 

Mr. MANN. This bill so says. 

_ Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. Then, if the old regulation is sus- 
pended without a hearing and the commission has no authority 
to make a new regulation without a hearing, will not things be 
left in the air temporarily until such hearing is held, without 
any regulation? 

Mr. MANN. That might be, although they might not need 
regulation. However, I call the attention of my friend from 
Michigan to the fact that the right to suspend regulation only 
relates to the car service, while the authority to make new regu- 
lation applies not only to the car service but distribution and 
movement of cars for the transportation of particular commodi- 
ties, transportation to and from particular localities, and other 
very general authority—to promote the operation of car service 
in the inte of the public and to the advantage or convenience 
and commerce of the people. I question whether you would 
pass by unanimous consent practically a bill in this House de- 
signed on its face to give to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power to make without notice and without hearing any 
order it thought was to the advantage or conyenience and com- 
merce of the people, That is an extremely broad authority. 
If you should put that into the law, you might just as well 
repeal all the rest of it, because the rest would be unnecessary. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL, Is it not the inference that it is to be a 
reasonable regulation, and if it is a reasonable regulation should 
they not have that power? 

Mr. MANN. There is no inference about it. The bill says 
it is to be a just and reasonable direction, and so forth. But 


that does not mean that they will be just and reasonable. That 
is fixing the power of the commission. We can not give them 
the unlimited power. That is subject probably to review by the 
court after the damage is done. That is the power that is 
poan in reference to railroad rates—to fix just and reasonable 
rates. 

Mr. DOWELL, If it was unreasonable and could not be com- 
plied with by the companies, of course they would have redress 
in the courts. 

Mr. MANN. They would have that redress if they gave it, 
with or. without notice. 

Mr. DOWELL. Of course, that is true. 


Mr. MANN. The question is whether you would give to the 


commission the power offhand. And in practice it amounts to 
this: Some examiner for the commission, some agent for the 
commission, some inspector, or perhaps some mere dollar-a- 
day employee, though that is probably extreme, suggests that 
the commission do so-and-so. The commission itself does not 
examine all these orders. They do not know when many of 
them are issued, and can not know. Shall they give to the 
commission the power to do all of these things without notice, 
without hearing, and take a man's property away from him 
without giving him a chance to be heard at all? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I leave the gentleman from Wisconsin to 
answer the question the gentleman asks; but I wish to call 
his attention to the fact that this entire paragraph relates to 
an emergency, and in the very language which thè gentleman 
criticizes it is repeated again, “during emergency,” and that 
the directions or orders issued are simply served upon the party 
by the agent or agencies “during the emergency.” And the 
word “emergency ” is repeated several times. It is not a per- 
manent regulation at all. 

Mr. MANN. What is the emergency? 

Mr. ADAMSON. There may be frequent emergencies. I do 
not know what. 

Mr. MANN. The Interstate Commerce Commission deter- 
mines the emergency. It might just as well be left out as put 
in, That part is pure bunk. It is put in not in good faith but 
just to look well. The Interstate Commerce Commission says 
an emergency exists. If an emergency did not exist, there 
would be no orders issued at all. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN, Yes. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. A great many companies are making 
storage honses of their rolling stock, and cars remain loaded, 
and there does not appear to be any authority to compel them 
to unload them and use the rolling stock. They remain loaded 
for weeks and months, thousands and thousands of cars. Has 
the Interstate Commerce Commission authority to control that 
matter? 

Mr. MANN. The railroad companies, in the first place, do 
not use the cars for storage purposes. The gentleinan’s as- 
sumption is wrong. It is the man who owns the freight that 
uses the car for storage purposes—contrary to the wish of the 
railroad company—subject to demurrage charges. 

Now, it is all very well to say that.a man shall be required to 
unload a freight car within a certain time. The gentleman 
would not want to have it said, if he had a car of household 
goods, that it should be unloaded within 10 minutes after it 
reaches its destination. The shipper wants some time. The 
time has been probably too long. The time has recently. been 
very much reduced. Of course the only way you can reduce the 
time for unloading the car is by reducing the free time and then 
increasing the demurrage charge for the balance of the time. 

The gentleman’s question does not apply to the railroads. 
They are trying their best to overcome this, and many shippers 
ure. But human nature is human nature. A man has a car 
of coal or a train of coal and no place to put it. He will leave 
it in the cars until he can find a place to put it. Now, how 
soon he will find a place to put it will depend upon how much 
it is costing him to keep it in the car. You ċan not take it out 
offhand. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I had reference chiefly to coal. 

Mr. MANN, Well, I was talking about coal, supposing the 
gentleman was talking about coal. The railroads are trying 
their best to get the coal out of the cars, but they can not 
unload the coal. They can not dump it alongside the tracks, 
The only way to reach it is by charging. Of course, one trou- 
ble with coal has been that they could not get it to the place 
where it could be unloaded for lack of motive power. 

Now, I want to offer one amendment to this bill, which I am 
sure will be accepted, and then I will close. Mr. Speaker, I 
moye to amend by inserting before the word “ railroad,” in line 
8, on page 2, the word “ term.“ y oes S : 
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-The SPEAKER. pro-tempore: The gentleman from Illinois 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, before the word “ railroad, insert the word term.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 
Mr. ADAMSON, I think that is a good amenduient: 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. f 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Illinois yield me five minutes? 

Mr. MANN. By offering the amendment I lost the floor. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman. from Illinois can yield 
time to the gentleman from Mississippi, all right. 

The SPEAKER pro ‘tempore. ‘The cies mca from Illinois 
has lost the floor. 

Mr. ADAMSON. 
question. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
moves the previous question. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 10 min- 
utes. 
Mr. ADAMSON. I would like to 8 these gentle- 
men. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will amend my motion. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, that at the end of 10 minutes 

Mr. MANN. Ask unanimous consent that the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered at the end of 15 minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Very well. 
* The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent that the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on this bill and all amendments thereto at 
the expiration of 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 


yYAR-REVENUE BILL (H. REPT. NO. 45). 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a report to 
accompany House bill 4280, the war-revenue bill, and I wish 
to say that we hope to take it up to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina presents a report, which the Clerk will read by title. 

a Clerk read as follows: 

Report from the Committee on Ways and Means, to accompany the 
bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman.from North 
Carolina gives notice that the bill will be called up to-morrow. 
This report will be referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, of course by 11 
o'clock to-morrow we may possibly be able to get sight of the 
bill—not before that. How long is it expected that this bill 
will be under general debate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I imagine two or three days, anyway. I 
wish we could get through by Saturday night—the whole 
thing. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I suppose the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina would like to get through to-morrow night. Is the bill so 
bad as that, that you do not want anybody to have a chance 
to read it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is so good, in short, that everybody ought 
to vote for it unanimously without any time being wasted in 
investigating it at all; it is such a good bill, such a large bill. 
_[Laughter.] Seriously, I have no desire to hurry the matter 
unduly, but 

Mr, MANN. There should be some general debate, so that 
gentlemen can have an opportunity to look at the items. of 
course, I suppose it will be easier to pass the bill before the 
country knows what it is than it will be to pass it afterwards. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN., I should think that nobody in the country 
would oppose this bill. [Laughter.] 


Then, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
The gentleman from Georgia 


The gentleman from Wyoming 
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Mr. MANN. F can assure the gentleman that probably nobody 
will oppose it who is not taxed, 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
already in. n : 
Mr. MONDELL. No; they are still coming. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North Carolina, that the House 
meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning? 

There was no objection. 


CAR SHORTAGE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. - The gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MOoNDELL] is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, relative to this matter of car 
shortage, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has called 
attention to one of the controlling reasons for car shortage, which 
for some reason or other does not seem to have been widely dis- 
cussed—at least I have not heard much discussion of it—that 
is the question of the effect of the movement of trains on the 
abundance or the lack of cars. 

We all realize that the potential capacity of the freight rolling 
stock in the country could be doubled any day by the carrying 
out of an order doubling the speed of all freight trains- I am 
not sure that such an order could be carried out; but there is 
no doubt but that the speed of some freight trains could be 
doubled, and the probability is that it would be physically pos- 
sible to immediately very largely increase the average speed of 
freight trains. 

We have had a curious experience in this country relative to 
the speed of freight trains. It is a curious fact of our wonderful 
railway development that as we have progressed and developed 
and improved the average speed of the movement of merchandise 
has decreased. Years ago, when the maximum grades of the 
principal railroads were greater than they are now, when the 
engines were light, when the rails were light, when the cars 
were small compared with their present capacity, the speed 
of freight trains was greater than it is now. A train can 
only be loaded to a capacity that the engine can handle over 
the maximum grade... When the maximum grade is high com- 
pared with the average grade, the speed on the average grade 
is very considerable. But as maximum grades were reduced 
it became possible with the same engine to carry very much 
heaviér loads, and that meant that the average speed of the 
train was slackened. While the engine must have power 
enough to carry the train over the maximum grade, it need not 
carry it over rapidly, and when it is loaded to its capacity that 
loading slows it and impedes its speed on every up grade. There 
is a very important economic factor operating there. The net 
income of a railroad can be increased by decreasing the speed of 
the freight train; by carrying more tons of freight with the same 
crew and the same motive power. There is a saving in a slow 
movement of the locomotive. A locomotive going at 10 miles an 
hour consumes less coal per ton-mile than a locomotive going 
twice as fast. 

The late James J. Hill was the man who first made a science 
of maximum tonnage. That policy, inaugurated by Mr. Hill, 
spread from the Great Northern and its allied lines to the 
balance of the country. I remember very well when, out in 
our range country, we would make a shipment of stock, driving 
it to a shipping point. One of those little engines of that day 
would pull in with a string of cars, take the stock, and haul it 
to market at the speed of a passenger train, or at 18 or 20 
miles an hour. There is nothing of that kind in these days. 
The tonnage idea has been carried to a point where the move- 
ment of freight has come to be, as I recall it on some roads, 
as low as four or four and a half miles an hour. A number of 
years ago we passed a bill here known as the 16-hour law. 
We passed it in order to relieve men from the awful strain of 
long hours and to save the public from the dangers that long 
hours brought. One of the most important effects of that legis- 
lation was to speed up the movement of freight, because while 
under the highest development of the tonnage system trains 
were frequently loaded so heavily that their average running 
time over a division was 18 or 20 hours, or even more. With 
the passage of the 16-hour law it became necessary to cut 
down the tonnage sufficiently to enable the train to go from 
division point to division point within 16 hours under ordinary 
and normal conditions. And so we speeded up the movement 
of freight. But we still have in the country as a whole a 
slower movement of freight, according to my understanding, 
than we had years ago. - Well, what are we going to do about 
it? So far as the public are concerned, they would be very 
greatly benefited by the speeding up of freight trains. That 
is particularly true with regard to live-stock trains. 


Most of the protests are 
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The SPEAKER pro amine The ime of the gentleman Mr. HAMLIN. I think the gentleman is wrong about that, 


from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr; HAMLIB May the gentleman have ‘ite minutes more? 
I want to ask him a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There was an agreement limit- 
ing the time. 

r. MONDELL. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Han- 
RISON] wants five minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I will yield a part of my 
time to the gentleman from Wyoming.“ 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I do not want the gentleman to yield 
a part of his time. I ask that I may have five minutes more 
without taking it out of his time. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I make that request, if it can be submitted. 
I was not aware of any previous agreement limiting the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. By unanimous consent, the 
previous question has been ordered at the end of 15 minutes. 
But the Chair supposes this request can be submitted: The 
gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous consent that the time 
of the gentleman from Wyoming be extended five minutes, not 
to interfere with the gentleman from Mississippi, and that the 
previous question be considered as ordered at the end of 10 
minutes from now. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think the gentleman from Wyoming is dis- 
cussing a very vital proposition now, as to the movement of 
freight. My information is that formerly the average speed of 
freight trains was about 18 miles an hour, but that since the 
heavy engines have been put on, and what the railroad men call 
a drag, the speed of freight trains has been reduced to about 
9 miles an hour on the average. 

Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is that it is even less 

than that. 
Mr. HAMLIN. Perhaps so, but that was my information. 
Now, this is the suggestion I want to make to the gentleman. 
A very practical railroad man told me that the thing which 
was really at the bottom of the recent threatened strike was 
the failure of the companies to move the freight trains rapidly 
enough, and that if a law should be passed requiring the rail- 
road companies to move every car so many miles every 24 
hours after the bill of lading was issued, the whole question 
would be solved. Has the gentleman thought about that prop- 
osition? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have thought about it, and the Interstate 
Commerce Committee have thought of it, because they have 
had before them at various times bills proposing to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authority to fix a minimum 
speed per hour, particularly and perhaps exclusively for stock 
trains, But here is the economic question, as the gentleman will 
understand; that is the nub of this whole matter. I am not so 
sure but it would be of sufficient benefit to all the people of 
the country to have freight moved more rapidly than it is, to 
justify our compelling such an accelerated movement, with the 
understanding that the railroads would be paid for it, We all 
understand that the loading of trains to capacity, and their 
consequent slow movement, is due to the desire of the railroads 
to cheapen the cost of the service, or at least to reduce ex- 
penses per ton-mile; and if that is carried far enough, so that 
it becomes the general practice, under our control of railroad 
rates, the public gets the benefit of it in cheaper rates, Whether 
the people have gotten all they are entitled to from the reduc- 
tion in cost I do not know, but this is certain: If the present 
rates, based on the slow movement of freight are fair, then you 
must increase the rates if you demand more rapid movement, 
because more rapid movement costs more money. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Now, right at that point, this same gentle- 
man, in whose knowledge of these things I have great con- 
fidence, says that the very fact that this slow movement has 
been inaugurated by the railroads of this country has tended 
to increase the price of products to the consumer, because of 
the failure to get these products to the centers of consumption 
rapidly enough. He says that if they are forced to move these 
products more rapidly the prices of products will go down to 
the consumers of the country, because there would not be the 
scarcity which now often exists. 

Mr. MONDELL. That could only be true in the case of 
perishable products. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes; it could be true of all products of uni- 
versal use. This is true even as to coal. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think not. So far as ordinary shipments 
are concerned, grain and products of that sort, we would not 
cheapen the product any by moving it more rapidly. ‘On the 
contrary, in so far as the more rapid movement costs more, you 

would add to the cost. of the article. 


because the shortage of cars makes a scarcity of a certain 
product in the business section of the country. If the products 
were moved more rapidly these same cars could be emptied and 
returned and reloaded with other products and shipped to these 
business centers, and in that way keep the markets supplied 
which would have the effect of holding down prices rather than 
increasing them, as you intimate. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is discussing the matter 
simply from the standpoint of meeting an emergency condition. 
This movement of freight should be considered aside from the 
question of a failure to deliver products at some particular place 
at Some particular time, because it is a matter which. affects 
the movement of all freight at all times. If the railroads had 
cars enough, which they might have and should have under a 
slow movement of freight as well as under a fast, no such con- 
dition as the gentleman suggests would arise. There would not 
be under that condition of affairs any special gain to the con- 
sumer of the product by reason of the fast movement, except 
in the matter of live stock or a perishable product. There are, 
however, many ways in which the public generally would be 
benefited by more rapid movement of freight. The benefits 
would, I think, be sufficient that the shipper could afford to pay 
for the slightly higher cost. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to 
say anything at this time so anxious am I to see this bill pass 
at the earliest possible moment. I realize that every section of 
this country is affected by car shortage. Of course, I am not 
familiar with the situation in other sections, but I am familiar 
with the section which I in part have the honor to represent. 

I live in a section that produces a large amount of lumber. 
The lumber mills of the South for the past few years have not 
experienced the degree of prosperity that other industries have, 
but in the last few months there has been a revival of business, 
an increase in prices, and they are now manufacturing quite a 
lot of lumber. 

I am informed by men who own sawmills that they have such 
large stocks of lumber in the yards that the insurance com- 
panies are making a demand on them to move the stock, and if 
they do not the companies threaten to cancel the insurance 
policies. The manufacturers are helpless, because they can not 
obtain cars to to get the lumber to the markets of the world. 
If the insurance companies cancel their insurance policies the 
banks will stop lending them money to carry on the industries, 
and thousands of employees of these plants will be thrown out 
of employment. And I may say that the lumber industry is the 
largest in my section. 

I am informed by a gentleman who represents a district 
adjoining mine that one mill has already closed down because 
they can not get cars to ship the lumber, and that 800 employees 
have been thrown out of work. 

I was informed yesterday that the railroad that traverses 
that section had on the tracks now only about 50 per cent of 
the cars they own, including the cars from other railroads of 
the country; that the Illinois Central had only about 60 per 
cent of the number of cars they own, including those of other 
roads now on their tracks; that the little railroad that travy- 
erses my district for 350 miles, the Guif and Ship Island, own- 
ing 2,800 cars, have on that road, including cars from other 
roads, only 200 box cars to take care of their business. That 
is the situation in my section, and I do not know that it is worse 
in any other section. 

I was informed by a vice president of one of the railroads 
yesterday that he had received a telegram from one of the 
counties in my district stating that 200 carloads of Irish potatoes 
were ready to be shipped to market and they could not get the 
cars. Here we are legislating about foodstuffs and can not 
get cars to send foodstuff that has already been grown to the 
markets. In the little place in which I was raised, a great 
vegetable center, I noticed that last Saturday they shipped 14 
carloads of vegetables. In the course of fwo weeks they will be 
shipping as many as 50 or 60 carloads of vegetables from that 
place. AN this produce will perish unless they can get the cars. 
Now what pertains to that section pertains to Florida and other 
sections throughout the South and other sections of the country. 
So I think this is a most important bill, giving the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as it does, the authority not only to pass these 
orders but to enforce the orders and command the railroads to 
send empty cars to those sections of the country where needed 
so the products can be moved easily and quickly. [Applause.] 


Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Members who have desired to say something on this bill but 
did not have the opportunity may have five legislative days in 
which’ to print remarks in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent that all Members may have five legis- 
lative days in which to print remarks on the subject of this bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, there are two or three other 
bills reported from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce which I am authorized to call up. 

Mr. MANN. There are two or three bridge bills; why not 
pass them? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Gentlemen the other day objected to them. 

Mr. MANN. I know, but they can not object to-day. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I apprehend that our committee will be 
reached again pretty soon. 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to pass the bridge bills. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think so, too; but I got the impression 
that we were somewhat criticized the other day, although they 
are bills that have always been passed at every session and dur- 
ing all emergencies. I will ask the Clerk to call the bridge bills. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT MORRISON, MINN, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the first 
bridge bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 1006. An act authorizing the county of Morrison, Minn., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Mississippi River in said county. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Morrison, in the State of 
Minnesota, be, and it is hereby, autho: to construct, 1 and 
operate a highway bridge and approaches thereto across the 2 
River, at = int suitable to the interests of navigation, in rete 
townshi north, range 29 west of the fifth principal meridian, and 
section 2 1 39 north, range 32 west of the fourth principal 
meridian, in the State of Minnesota, in accordance with the 8 
of the act entitled An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
. waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

SEC. That the Haut to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
5 reserved. 8 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The bill H. R. 1679, granting the consent of Congress for the 
county of Morrison, Minn., to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River in said county, was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT BEMIDJI, MINN. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the next 
bill. 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 1007) authorizing the city of 
Bemidji, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near that place. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, 8 That the city of Bemidji, a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Minnesota, its successors and assigns, be, 
and.they are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and o won a a 
highway ey and approaches thereto across the Mississippi iver at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation between lots 1 and 2, 
section 16, 9 146 north, range 33 west, fifth principal meridian, 
in the State of Mianesota, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “ highway.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. i 

The bill was ordered to be read a third -time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS WABASH RIVER AT VINCENNES, IND. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 2348, 
granting consent to Ernest B. Denison, A. J. Barchfield, and 
Ethan I. Dodds to construct a bridge across the Wabash River 
within or near the city limits of the city of Vincennes, Ind. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The gentleman from Georgia 
ealls up a bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


` Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to Ernest B. Denison, A. J. Barchfield, and Ethan I. Dodds, their suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Wabash River at a point suitable to the 


interests of navigation, within or near the city limits of Vincennes, in 

tne county of Knox, in the State of Indiana, in accordance with the pro- 

ory pose of the act entitled “An act to regulate the- construction of 
tet 2 SENEE waters,” approved March 23, 1006. 

That tbis act shall be null and void Sty the construetion 
of road ridge is commenced within two oe and completed within 
five years from the date of approval hereo: 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, strike out all of pectin 2 page 2, line 8, strike out the 
figure “ 3% and insert the figure 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The Committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the votes 
by which these three bills were passed and to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion was agreed to, and it was so ordered. 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will proceed with the 
call of committees. 
The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Mr. LEVER (when the Committee on Agriculture was called). 
Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on Agriculture I 
call up the bill (H. R. 4188) to provide further for the national 
security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating 
the distribution of agricultural products, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina calls up the bill H. R. 4188, which is on the Union 
Calendar. The House will automatically resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of this bill. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4188, wich Mr. Hamrin in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, there 
are a number of gentlemen who are interested in this bill and 
who did not know when it was coming up. Would the gentle- 


man from South Carolina think it amiss if I should make the 


point of no quorum? 

Mr. LEVER. I would not. On the contrary, I think it is 
only fair. 

Mr. MANN. I do not object to dispensing with the first read- 
ing of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
first reading of the bill is dispensed with. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-five Members present; not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Barnhart Flynn pittiepese Sabath 
Bland Focht Lobec Saunders, Va. 
Brand Foss Lundeen Scott, Pa. 
Brodbeck Fuller, Mass. Lunn Scully 
Bruckner Gandy McAndrews Sells 
Brumbaugh Gard McClintic Shackleford 
Capstick Godwin, N, C. Magee Sherley 
Caraway Goodwin, Ark. Maher ouse 
Carlin Griest Martin, Ill. Siegel 
Carter, Okla Griffin Moon Smith, Idaho 
Chandler, N. Y. Hamill Morin Smith, 
Clark, Fla. Harrison, Va. Mott Staford 
Clark, Pa. Haske Nichols, Mich. Sullivan 
Cooper, Ohio Hawley Oliver, N. Y. Swift 

Cople —.— Olney ‘Tague 
Costello Helvering Osborne Taylor, Colo. 
Currie, Mich. Hensley O’Shaunessy Templeton 
Curry, Cal. Huddleston Overstreet Tinkham 
Dale, N.Y. Hull, Tenn. ark Treadway 
Dal Jones, Va. Parker, N. Y. Van Dyke 
Darrow Kelley, Mich Porter Vare 
Denison Kennedy, R. I. Pou Voigt 
Dooling Key, Ohio Pratt Walton 
Drukker iess, Pa. Reavis ard 

Ea Kincheloe Robbins Webb 

Eagle itchin Robinson Welling 
Edmonds Kreider Rodenberg Williams 
Fairchild, G. W. Linthicum Rowland Winslow 
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The committee rose; and the Speaker having assumed the 
chair, Mr. Hauux, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
having had under consideration the bill H. R. 4188, finding 
itself without a quorum, under the rule he had caused the roll 
to be called, whereupon 317 Members, a quorum, responded to 
their names, and he reported the names of the absentees to be 
entered upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its sitting: 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 4188. The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. LEVER. I would ask the Chair to notify me when I 
have used 30 minutes. Mr. Chairman, if I can have the com- 
mittee to understand that the bill now under consideration does 
not involve any of the propositions contained in the bill (H. R. 
4125) the food-control bill proper, I think we shall expedite 
the consideration of this bill. I desire to assure the committee 
that this bill does not contain any provision that looks to the 
fixing of prices, either minimum or maximum, to the matter of 
suspending the mixed-flour law or increasing the milling con- 
tent of wheat, or any proposition for the regulation of boards 
of trade and speculative bodies, but confines itself to about 
three basic propositions. The first of these is that we are 
undertaking in this bill to enable the Department of Agri- 
culture to make a complete, full, and comprehensive food sur- 
vey of the country in order to ascertain the actual facts as they 
exist in reference to the food supply of the United States. 
There is no machinery now existing of & governmental char- 
acter which has the power to make such a survey. It is true 
that the Federal Trade Commission does have power with 
respect to investigating the situation as concerns corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce, and the sundry civil bill gives 
the Federal Trade Commission an appropriation of $250,000 to 
do that work; but the Federal Trade Commission, as I under- 
stand the law as it is given to me by those who know, does 
not have the power to make investigations as to the food situa- 
tion as it affects individuals, partnerships, and corporations 
engaged in intrastate as in contradistinction to interstate trans- 
actions. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. In just one minute. We are undertaking in 
this bill to broaden the power now existing in the Government 
to get the facts with respect to the food situation, and we are 
doing it by giving complete and rather drastic authority, I 
admit, to the Department of Agriculture to make a survey and 


report the facts to the country. If we are going to handle the 


food situation accurately and intelligently we have got, first, 
to find the basic facts, and we are proposing to do this under 
the terms of this bill. Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman has just stated that there is no 
departmental organization that has the data or facts showing 
the supply of food on hand or the machinery to assemble that 
data. Is it not a fact that the Bureau of the Census has re- 
cently completed a survey, as the gentleman terms it, of the 
food products of the United States, showing that there are 
59,317 establishments that are either producing or in which the 
food supplies of the United States are stored? 

Mr. LEVER. That may be very true, and yet that is only a 
nibble of the situation; that is only a very small part of the 
problem. Fifty-nine thousand three hundred and seventeen 
establishments would be a very fafinitesimal part of the propo- 
sition involved in this 

Mr. HELM. No; 59,000. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; even 59,000 would be but a very small 
part of the proposition. What we are trying to do by this bill 
is to give authority to the Department of Agriculture, safe- 
guarding it, so that the Department of Agriculture, under the 
direction of the President, will cooperate with every other 
branch of the Government to get a real, genuine, comprehen- 
sive food survey of this country, which we do not now have. 

Mr. HELM. Are we not getting that now through the Bu- 
reau of Census? 

Mr. LEVER. I think not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it intended that the informa- 
tion thus secured and collated shall be published? 

Mr. LEVER. It is. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not see any provision in the 
bill requiring the publication. 
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Mr. LEVER. There is no prohibition against the publica- 
tion of this information, and it is the thought of the committee, 
and that thought is in line with the suggestions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that this information will be made public 
from time to time, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; but it is quite a different 
thing, of course the gentleman from South Carolina knows, not 
to prohibit the publication and to require the publication. 

Mr. LEVER. If the 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Under this bill, if it were en- 
acted into law, it would be possible, would it not, to keep that 
information within the department and then not publish it? 

Mr. LEVER. If I may be permitted, I will say this to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin: If the gentleman from Wisconsin 
desires to offer an amendment to require in direct terms the 
publication of this information, I do not think the committee 
would have any objection, certainly the chairman of the com- 
mittee would not have any. 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana and Mr. BORLAND rose. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. This provides the machinery for a 
food survey and also provides the Secretary of Agriculture 
may requisition and take certain property 

Mr. LEVER. Seed. y 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; seed. I would like to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fourth section, page 3, where it 
says: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to require any person 
having at his disposal any such seed to furnish the whole or any part 
thereof to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

And so forth. 

I would like the gentleman to explain what is meant by the 
words “at his disposal.” For instance, a farmer might have 
a thousand bushels of wheat at his disposal. He may perhaps 
dispose of it by seeding it himself or using it for his own indi- 
vidual purposes. Does the gentleman think under this bill the 
Secretary of Agriculture could take that property? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not; and I want to come to that a little 
later, if the gentleman will permit me; but I will say to him 
now that the view of the committee is that if a person is found 
to-day with a large quantity of seeds on hand, beyond his own 
capacity for planting or useful purposes, and is in the act of 
hoarding such seeds when the country needs them, then under 
this bill the Secretary could commandeer them. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There is not anything here provid- 
ing how that is to be determined. How is it to be determined 
as to whether he intends it for his own purpose or is holding 
it for other purposes? a 

Mr. LEVER. That is a matter of detail that will have to be 
worked out by somebody in authority. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I will yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HULBERT. I notice in section 3 there is a broad au- 
thorization to the Secretary of Agriculture, and I wanted to 
call the attention of the gentleman to these words in line 21: 

And may enter, on any business day during the usual hours of busi- 
ness, any place, including any structure, * * è or other premises 
except a dwelling house actually occupied exclusively as such, 

Now, of course, the gentleman knows in large cities like New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia many of the apartment houses 
are not occupied exclusively as dwelling houses, but that upon 
the ground floor of those buildings there are numerous business 
enterprises located. What effect will that provision of the bill 
have in respect to houses of that character? 

Mr. LEVER. That question was thoroughly debated in the 
committee, and the bill as originally presented to the committee 
was amended in the hope that we were making it impossible 
absolutely for any entry into a house occupied exclusively as a 
dwelling house. I think under the language of the bill that we 
might enter into the lower portion of an apartment, as described 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. HULBERT], but unless the 
gentleman from New York himself was running a concern on 
the first floor and occupying quarters above where he kept his 
books and his confidential information we could not enter the 
apartment above. That is the view of the committee. 

Mr. HULBERT. Of course the gentleman realizes the old 
Anglo-Saxon maxim that a man’s house is his castle? 

Mr. LEVER. Exactly. 

Mr. HULBERT. And the invasion or right of invasion of a 
man’s home is a matter of seriqus consequence? 

Mr. LEVER. The committee undertook, as nearly as it could, 
to guard absolutely the sanctity of the dwelling. If the gentle- 
man has any language which he ean propose that will make the 
intent of Congress more certain, there will be no objection to it 
on the part of the committee. 
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Mr. HULBERT. This suggestion came to my mind: A man 
having large agricultural interests might be living in an apart- 
ment house in a large city, and in the building in which he re- 
sided there might be stores on the ground floor, as is the situa- 
tion in the cities I have mentioned; and I can not see that there 
is any language here that will prevent the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture invading a man’s home or confiscating his property and 
doing with it what he could not do if that man occupied a pri- 
vate house. 

Mr. LEVER. The committee feels that we have absolutely 
safeguarded that proposition in the language we have included, 
but if the gentleman can offer any stronger language we will be 
glad to consider it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr. LEVER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What was the appropriation in 
the last Agricultural bill? 

Mr. LEVER. About $26,000,000—offhand recollection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that covers the employ- 
ment of about 17,000 employees? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; employed in obtaining information and 
disseminating it. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And this bill would carry 
$18,500,000 more for the employment of how many more people 
to gather information? 

Mr. LEVER. It carries just $7,000,000 less than estimated 
by the department, and I assume would employ probably 600 
or 800 or probably 1,000 people. I have not figured it up. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have heard that this would 
provide for employment of about 7,000 more people. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It will enable the department to employ 7,000 
people, including salaries, expenses, and automobiles, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Iowa 
confirms the information I have. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman got his information from the 
gentleman from Iowa, I think. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows that 
this question is one that I have raised before, as to whether 
the Department of Agriculture was not already amply supplied 
with employees to gather information for the benefit of the 

ublie, 
‘i Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that I intended to discuss that feature of the bill as we came 
to it under the five-minute discussion. I desire now to make a 
general statement of the situation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, If the gentleman intends to 
cover it, I will not interrupt him now. 

Mr. DILLON. I notice this gives very broad powers in ref- 
erence to taking testimony and the production of books and fig- 
ures, How long does the gentleman think it would take the 
department to make this survey? 

Mr. LEVER. The testimony of Dr. Brand before the com- 
mittee was to the effect that he could begin operating under 
this bill, getting the information provided for in the bill, within 
six days, and that he ought to complete his investigation within 
four or five or six months. 

Mr. DILLON. Will not the emergency have passed before 
you obtain a survey through this investigation? 

Mr. LEVER. That is a matter of judgment entirely. If this 
war is to last five or six months only, then the emergency will 
have passed. If the war is to last two, three, four, or five years, 
then the emergency will not haye passed. That is a matter of 
individual judgment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MORGAN, I notice in section 9, page 6, the paragraph 
beginning with line 5, there is a paragraph appropriating 
$4,500,000 “for increasing food production and eliminating 
waste,” and so forth. So that, one object of your bill is to 
increase food production? I want to ask the gentleman if, 
in this bill or any other, there is any provision to provide the 
farmer with better credit facilities for. personal loans as a 
means whereby to increase food production? 

Mr. LEVER. There is nothing in this bill, I will say very 
frankly to the gentleman from Oklahoma, which undertakes to 
provide better credit facilities to the farmers of the country. 
That is a question, however, that has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee and which the chairman 
proposes to lay before his committee when we consider the other 
bill, which we hope to report after we have completed the con- 
sideration of it. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is aware of the fact that if 
our farmers are given better credit facilities—that is, for short- 


te 8 t will enable them to increase greatly their farming 
activities, 

Mr. LEVER. I am in sympathy with the gentleman from 
Oklahoma about short-time credits. . 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield?” 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I wish to remind the gentleman that under the 
rules of the House the gentleman has only one hour for debate, 
which can not be extended. I would like to hear him explain 
the bill, or have the opportunity to—and I think the Members 
of the House would, because it.is a rather novel idea—without 
interruption until he concludes his statement. 

Mr. LEVER. I thank the gentleman from Illinois for that 
suggestion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that the Bureau of Markets is now engaged 
in undertaking to ascertain the food supply of the Nation. It 
is now engaged in the matter of gathering reports from various 
concerns as to the food on hand, when it arrives, when it is 
going out, and all the facts connected with it. It is in touch 
with quite a number of establishments, but the difficulty has 
been found to be that the information received from these 
various concerns is of a voluntary nature, and there is no 
method of checking up the accuracy of the information sent to 
the department. Here, for instance, is a concern engaged in 
the wholesale distribution of eggs. The department now is 
getting information from that kind of a concern, but the in- 
formation is entirely voluntary. It may be accurate, or it may 
be inaccurate. It is fair to say, according to the testimony of 
Dr. Brand, that in only one case has the department found that 
inaccurate data were furnished to the department by these con- 
cerns that reported, and that was due to a mistake. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. LEVER. In a minute. Now, what we are proposing to 
do under this bill in the emergency existing here, when it is 
known by every Member of this House that it is absolutely up 
to the United States not only to feed the people of our country 
but to furnish food to our country’s allies in this war, is, under 
such a stress, to get the absolutely accurate facts, so that we 
may know who has the food, where it comes from, where it is 
going, and whether or not it is being hoarded and kept out of 
commerce, to the hurt of a great class of our people in this 
country, and so forth. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I should 
ask him if this bill contemplates an increase of the cultivated 
acreage of the country? 

Mr. LEVER. It is my opinion, I will say frankly to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, that the passage of this bill will not very 
largely increase the number of acres cultivated in this country. 
It may have the result—this bill and the other that we hope to 
have following soon—of increasing the amount of food prod- 
ucts planted in this country, as contradistinguished from certain 
other kinds of staple crops. I think it will have the result of 
very largely stimulating the effort of the people of the country 
to produce those staple articles of food—not much of wheat, 
because the time is too late now—but beans, peas, potatoes, rice, 
and the like of that, upon which our armies might be fed. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have the gentleman grant me 
permission to put into the Recorp right at this point the per- 
centage of lands in the various States that is under cultivation. 

Mr. LEVER. Ido not know what the gentleman has; but the 
gentleman’s statement, whatever it may be, would not contra- 
dict my own proposition. I do not believe you are going very 
largely to increase the total acreage of production, but I do 
think that you can very largely increase. the total production 
in certain kinds of crops, and that is what we are undertaking 
to do. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would be very appropriate to have this 
inserted right here, and it will not take me a minute to do it. 

Mr. LEVER. Well, I would rather not be interrupted at this 
point. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is right in line with that. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to ask the gentleman when he ex- 
pects or hopes to get the information called for by this bill? 

Mr. LEVER. As I said in answer to a question propounded 
by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Don], the testi- 
mony before the committee was to the effect that the matter 
of undertaking to get the information should be begun by the 
Bureau of Markets in six days after this bill becomes a law, 
and that they ought to have the information desired within 
three or four or five months. 
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Mr. HOUSTON. Let me ask the gentleman another question. 
Mr. LEVER. Yes. 


Mr. HOUSTON. What Department of the Government does 
the gentleman expect to do this work of gathering these sta- 
tistics? Does the gentleman expect the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to do that, or the Bureau of the Census, the statistical 
bureau of the Government? 

Mr. LEVER. My idea is that the Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of the Census will very closely coordinate their 
machinery for getting this information. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
Bureau of the Census is fully equipped now to do this work at 
once? 

Mr. LEVER. Frankly, I do not. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is it not now engaged in this very work? 

Mr. LEVER. The Bureau of the Census gets its facts once 
in 10 or 5 year periods. The Bureau of the Census does not 
now haye the machinery or the trained men to weigh the facts 
as they are gathered. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman will pardon me, is he not 
aware of the fact that the census report of 1914 sets forth the 
very facts that it is proposed to gather by this bill, and it has 
now the machinery necessary to curry on that work? 

Mr. LEVER... The gentleman from Tennessee would not want 
this Congress, or would not want any commission authorized by 
this Congress, to predicate its action in the way of controlling 
the food situation of this country during this emergency upon 
facts gathered in 1914. We want the facts now as they exist at 
this time, and not as they existed in 1914. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman will bear with me, the facts 
in that report would be of vast service in getting the reports 
of the conditions to-day. 
~ Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly; and the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Census Bureau, acting under the authority con- 
tained in this bill, would undoubtedly use the facts gathered 
in 1914 dy the census for such purposes as they could make 
use of. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Is not the Bureau of the Census equipped with 
the machinery necessary for gathering this data now? 

Mr. LEVER. What machinery does the Bureau of the Census 
have now that is not oecupied? 

Mr. HELM. What machinery has it now? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; what machinery has it that is not now 
in use? 

Mr, HELM. It has the identical machinery that it had when 
it took the census of 1910. 

Mr, LEVER. Oh, the gentleman knows that the enumerators 
who took that census have been dismissed and have been for- 
gotten. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
this fact, that there is a great difference between getting the 
statistics and knowing what they mean. 

Mr. LEVER. Exactly. Now, Mr. Chairman, just one word on 
section 3, which is the section I have been discussing and which 
gives the authority to make this complete, fundamental, basic 
suryey of the food situation, and that is to say there is no 
authority in any department of the Government now to do that 
type of work. There is no machinery that I know of through 
which any department of the Government at this time can do 
that work; and yet I believe we all recognize that if we are 
going to handle the matter of controlling our food supply in 
this emergency we must have the facts that are undertaken to be 
sought in this section. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas for a 
question. 

Mr. DIES. Is it anticipated by the gentleman from South 
Carolina that this information will be in hand in time for this 
Congress to use it in framing legislation? 

Mr. LEVER. I am not sure of that, because, unfortunately, 
I do not know when we are going to adjourn. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. Tes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
a short time ago there was an appropriation made of $250,000 
to authorize the Federal Trade Commission to make an inves- 
tigation as to food production, and food prices, and costs, and 
so forth. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL.. Will not that commission, in carrying out 
the provisions of that act, do very much of the work that 
is contemplated under this section? A 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LEVER. We think that under the item in the sundry 
civil bill and the item in the agricultural bill proposed by the 
gentleman from Illinois, we have laid the foundation for get- 
ting a good deal of this information; but the gentleman realizes 
that the activities of the Federal Trade Commission are limited 
by the powers under which that commission acts. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not this true, that there is bound to be a 
duplication of work and effort between these two departments 
of the Government? 

Mr. LEVER. On the contrary we propose in this bill that 
the President shall direct that these various agencies now col- 
lecting information shall so coordinate in their activities as 
to prevent duplication and waste. } 

Mr. MONDELL. The President is a great man—— 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MONDELL. But I will consider him still greater if he 
can accomplish what the gentleman suggests that he desires to 
accomplish; that is, to compel two bureaus of the Government 
to coordinate in doing the same kind of work. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to my friend that the President of 
the United States is so surprisingly each day becoming greater 
and greater that we need not be astonished at any great thing 
he may do. 

Mr. MONDELL. Miracles do happen. - 

Mr. LEVER. Now, Mr. Chairman, section 4 of this bill pro- 
vides that in restricted areas, where seeds are needed for 
planting purposes, the Secretary of Agriculture may purchase 
the seeds for the crop of 1918, store them, and sell them on 
credit or otherwise, at cost, to such farmers, in such restricted 
areas as may require them, a small part of the appropriation 
being made available to take care of AUS emergency situation 
that may now exist. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is touching upon the very point I 
wanted to ask him about. How much of this appropriation, if 
any, is segregated or set apart to buy seed to take care of emer- 
gencies which may arise this year? 

Mr. LEVER. The committee has not segregated any specific 
amount. 

Mr. COX. How much is contemplated? 

Mr. LEVER. The department contemplates using as much of 
this appropriation as is shown to be to take care of 
emergency propositions, not exceeding $75,000 or $100,000. 

Mr. COX. It is not the purpose of this bill then to use any 
part of this money to buy spring wheat seed for the Northwest? 

Mr. LEVER. No; unless that is absolutely necessary in the 
judgment of the Secretary. 

Now, I want to call attention to the seed situation. One of 
the difficulties that we are going to be up against in 1918 is that 
if the present high prices of seed continue the farmer who ordi- 
narily feeds his oats or his corn to his cattle and his hogs, but 
saves a certain amount for planting seed, is going to find that it 
is more profitable for him to feed all of that grain to his stock 
rather than to keep any in reserve for planting purposes, and it 
may be that in certain sections of the country the seed for plant- 
ing purposes may be absolutely exhausted unless the agents of the 
department, through publicity, lectures, and the like, may con- 
vince the people that they must preserve their planting-seed sup- 
ply. But we can not afford, in this emergency, to depend on 
those things having the salutary effect that we think they may 
have. We can not depend upon the fact that in a certain section 
of the country there will be an adequate supply. Last year we 
had a great flood which swept across 8 or 10 States and wiped 
out much of the agriculture of those States, Telegrams are com- 
ing to me from those sections and from certain Northwestern sec- 
tions, saying that production could be greatly increased if they 
had the seeds, but they do not haye them. Now, there is no 
doubt that there is seed enough in the country. There is no par- 
ticular shortage in seed for planting purposes in this country, 
but the seeds are not available in the localities where they are 
most needed. It is too late to take care of much of that situa- 
tion, but we can not afford to permit ourselves to be caught in 
that fix again—next year or the next. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois for a 
question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think the Department of 
Agriculture could tell the farmer any better than he himself 
knows just what he ought to do about planting his crops? 

Mr. LEVER. If the Department of Agriculture and the agri- 
cultural colleges and agricultural experiment stations in this 
country can not do that in most cases, then they ought to be 
abolished, and we ought to be run out of Congress for wasting 
the people's money in supporting them. That is my answer to 
that. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 
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Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. One very great difficulty. that 
the farmers in my part of the eountry are having is the difi- 


culty about getting help on the farm. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: In some cases they are 
obliged to seed down parts of the farm to grass for hay, because 
they can not get the help to properly cultivate the land. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And that is true of Indiana, 
as I have been informed. 

Mr. LEVER. It is true of South Carolina. It is true of all 
the country in greater or less degree. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Now, the great problem that 
farmers are confronted with is the problem of help. The hired 
man, employed by the month on the farm, is very uncommon 
and as scarce as hen’s teeth. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that the problem of help in this country is a very serious prob- 
lem. We are proposing to use some of the money appropriated 
in this bill te put into each State one, two, three, or a dozen 
men who can, in a measure, assemble and mobilize the labor of 
that State and use it to the best advantage. 

Now. the gentleman knows that this week a farmer in a cer- 
tain section may need all the labor that he can get to save his 
crops, and his next-door neighbor may not need it. We desire 
as far as we enn to mobilize the labor in all the States so that 
we can send it into a community where labor is scarce and 
where we know the need is great for some of that tabor, and 
we are providing some appropriations for that purpose. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That may be done about har- 
vest time. possibly; but to meet the problem at planting and 
seed time is also important, and it seems to me very difficult. 

Mr. LEVER. It is ly difficult, and the greatest diffi- 
culty about the situation is that the planting season is practically 
over for this year. 

Mr. NORTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. LEVER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NORTON. I am yery much in sympathy with the legisla- 
tion that will increase the production of this country. I want 
to say along the line of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Michigan that in my section of the country I have in mind three 
agents of the Department of Agriculture. These three young 
men are receiving salaries of about $2,000 a year each. One isa 
married man. The three of them made complete failures as 
farmers. They are running over our section of the country, and 
one of them is running over the United States gathering infor- 
mation. A great many of the farm boys are working for $40 
and $50 a month, and it seems to me more of an incentive for 
them to leave the farm and try to get one of these easy jobs 
than it is to remain on the farm. 

Mr. FOSTER. May I ask the gentleman whether they were 
selected under the civil service? 

Mr. NORTON. I do not know whether they were or not, but 
I will say this, that that is one of the errors we are liable to 
fall into. There are 7,000 men to be employed in the Agricultural 
Department, and it will take them away from productive work 
and put them into nonproductive work, and somebody has got 
to pay for it in taxes. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman from North Da- 
kota and to the committee that we are in war. War is waste- 
ful, and we are going to waste some of this appropriation, I 
suspect. 


Mr. NORTON. 
this. 

Mr. LEVER. We are going to waste some money under the 
provisions of this bill, unless a miracle should happen. But the 
question is whether or not the purposes that we seek in this 
bill are worth the appropriations that we are making in the on 
That is all there is to it. 

Now, I have had no opportunity to explain the items of ots 
propriation in this bill, $18,000,000 in round numbers. Let me 
say what they propose in a general kind of way. They are to 
be used for the food-survey purposes, whieh is basically im- 
portant in my judgment. In addition to that, a part of it is to 
be used in storing seeds for emergency purposes during the next 
crop season. 

Another portion is to be used in combatting animal diseases— 
cattle tick, hog cholera, anthrax, tuberculosis, and other dis- 
eases that are placing a burden of more than $125,000,000 upon 
the food supplies of this Nation each year, and I am conserva- 
tive in that estimate. 

Another portion of this fund is to be used for the purpose of 
organizing counties now unorganized under the agricultural 
extension act, counties which do not have the county agent 
system. 


We need not add to the waste with a bill like 


We must have in the various agricultural counties of the 
United States a hub around which the activities of the various 
agricultural interests of this Nation may revolve. We have 
2,800 rural counties in the United States. Thirteen hundred of 
these are o and have their county agents, men and 
women, You know what that work is. It is not necessary for 
me to explain it. But there are some 1,550 rural counties that 
have no semblance of an organization. If we are going to bring 
to this country an agriculture of the highest efficiency of which 
it is capable, we must furnish it the organization with which to 
do it. That is the purpose of this bill, and upon that plea I ask 
you to support it and expedite its passage. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes of my time 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to dis- 
cuss this bill at this time, but there seems to be so much mis- 
understanding as to its purposes that I think I may be justified 
in taking 10 minutes of the time of the committee to discuss 
one or two of its features. 

As the chairman has said, the United States is in war. Prac- 
tically all of the civilized nations of the world are at war. 
Some 18 or 14 of them have been at war for nearly three years. 
The demand of that great war has reduced the food supply of 
the world far below normal. Europe is undernourished now. 
Some of its people are upon barest ration of necessities. The 
United States is going to be during the next year—probably 
during the next three years—the food banker of the world. We 
must determine some way, somehow, how much food each one 
ef these warring nations will get out of such surplus as we 
may be able to raise during the present crop season; how much 
we can afford to let them have and not starve our own people. 
As the world food banker, it is absolutely essential that we 
should have at the very outset an inventory or census of the 
food supply of the Nation that we may know where that food 
is, how much of it there is, where it ordinarily goes to, and how 
it can be best turned into the channels of consumption with ref- 
erence to needs of this war. All these questions must be deter- 
mined in an accurate and scientific way. We are going to make 
a bank account of our national food resources, and from time 
to time as that national-bank account of food resources is di- 
minished we are going to subtract the amount by which it is 
diminished from the bank account. And if it increases by pro- 
duction of food products, we are going to add to that bank 
account. In other words, we propose to keep a food account 
for the benefit of ourselves, our civilian population, the Army 
and the Navy, and the people of the world, a bank account of 
the food supply of this Nation. This is an absolutely necessary 
essential to measures of food control and to prevent starvation 
of our own and other peoples. I can not overemphasize its 
necessity and importance. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I do not know whether my 
friend is a practical farmer or not. Has he ever farmed any? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Some. I do not claim to be a farmer. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. In various parts of the coun- 
try farms have run down and it is impossible to raise good crops 
on much of the land. Now, you are proposing to reorganize the 
agricultural resources of the country under fire. What are you 
proposing to do about fertilizing the land so that it will produce 
fair crops? 

If you could get our land up to standard in the way of produc- 
tion, you could certainly greatly increase the bank account the 
gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can not discuss in 10 minutes the ways 
and means by which food production is to be increased. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does this bill provide for any 
such thing? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It provides appropriations by which the 
Agricultural Department may assist the farmer in every way. 
It provides appropriations for the prevention of waste by diseases 
of animals and diseases of plants. While there is no specific 
appropriation for the furnishing of fertilizer, an effort will be 
made to increase the fertilizer supply and to let people know 
where fertilizer is to be obtained if any is available, and I am 
very frank to say to the gentleman that I am rather doubtful 
that there is any available at this time. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Nr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS. When you take this inventory of our agricul- 
tural assets, what benefit will that give in dealing with the ques- 
tion, when the volume of production and consumption is con- 
tinually changing? 

Mr. ANDERSON. We propose te keep track in a broad, gen- 
eral way of the food supply that is taken out by consumption 
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of the great aggregate of our bank necount of food products, so 
that we can know at any time just how much there is in the 
aggregate and in a particular warehouse in any particular city 
and how it can be obtained. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ANDERSON, Ves. 


Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman believe that all of the 
information sought to be obtained in the second paragraph in 
which $4,500,000 is appropriated for the conservation of food 
through educational methods 

Mr. ANDERSON. What does the gentleman mean by the sec- 
ond paragraph? 

- Mr. COX. On page 6. Does not the gentleman believe that 
all of that information could be disseminated and given to the 
people through the publication of bulletins? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not, and I will give the gentleman an 
illustration of what I have in mind. In the district which I 
have the honor to represent there is one county in particular 
which is very well organized. In that county we have a general 
farm bureau under the control of the county agent. Affiliated 
with that general farm bureau are all of the different farm 
organizations—the cow-test association, the bull association, and 
all of the different kinds of farm associations. The result of 
that organization has been positively marvelous in increasing 
the grain, dairy, and food production in that county. If we 
could succeed by the methods provided in this bill in organizing 
every agricultural county in the United States upon the same 
plan, I think we could increase the ordinary production of the 
counties of the United States enormously. I am very frank to 
say that I think there will probably be some waste in these ap- 
propriations that can not be avoided. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I have read the hearings upon this bill, and par- 
ticularly the gentleman’s questions in the committee, which 
struck me very forcibly. Take one of these items, in which 
it is proposed to send about 260 men at a salary of about $3,000 
a year each. They are to go to the counties already organized, 
where they have county agents, and these extra men are to talk 

` to the county agents and tell the county agents how they can 
go out and tell the farmers how they can save food by proper 
conservation. Does the gentleman not think that such informa- 
tion as that could be supplied by bulletins? In the hearings 
the gentleman criticized that very severely as a bird-shot proc- 
ess, and I think his criticism was very appropriate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with the gentleman on that. As 
I said a moment ago, I think that there is some waste in this 
bill. I recognize, however, that in dealing with a proposition 
of this kind we have got to deal with it with a view to the kind 
of organization that we have. We are in a sort of rut, and it 
is probably true that in this bill we are making the rut longer 
and broader and wider than it was before, but in the aggre- 
gate I think great benefit will result from the additional ap- 
propriations carried in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The-gentleman admitted a moment ago that 
he thought there was a good deal of waste in the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I said I thought there might be some. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the gentleman indicate what per- 
centage of waste he thinks there is, so that we may eliminate 
it before we pass the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, I will leave that to the wise judg- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSON of e Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman think 
that with an array of food census takers, followed by an array 
of deputy tax collectors, more of the farmer’s time will be taken 
up‘than the whole thing will be worth? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman is proceeding upon a hy- 
pothesis that is not justified. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well the Civil Service Com- 
mission is asking for 800 deputy tax collectors, and the exami- 
nations call for a 75 per cent allowance for adaptability. 

i Mr. ANDERSON. I have nothing to do with that proposi- 
on. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; if I have to yield to nonsensical ques- 
tions, I can not yield any further. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But mine are not nonsensical. 

Mr. ANDERSON, -I-do not assume to say that my friend 
from Michigan will ask any such question, 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question to demonstrate it. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. FARR. Will not the census of the foodstuffs of the 
country afford the Government the best means of reaching the 
food exploiters? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Unquestionably. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will: st 

Mr, HAMILTON of Michigan. Now, as a practical man, does 
not the gentleman from Minnesota understand that the average 
farmer with the good prices which he is likely to get for what 
he can produce will have the strongest possible incentive to get 
all he can out of his soil, and does the gentleman think that 
our scientific friends who will approath him at very long range 
will be able to help him very much in increasing his production? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do think so. I think they will be able 
to help him both in preventing waste from diseases of plants 
and insect pests of plants; I think they will be able to help him 
considerably by the prevention of the diseases of animals; I 
think they will be able to help him in the organization of the 
a farm operations upon a broader and more scientific 

asis, a 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield in reference to the 
construction of a provision of this law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr, ANDERSON. But I would rather yield under the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr. HULBERT.. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he believes the provisions of section 2, page 2, would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to suspend in whole or in part the 
operations of the present pure food and drug law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should say not. I should say there are 
no regulatory features in this bill whatever in the sense that 
any authority is given to the Secretary of Agriculture or any of 
his agents to regulate the acts of any individual or any corpo- 
ration. The purpose of this bill is purely administrative. It is 
not designed to permit the regulation of the activities of in- 
dividuals or of corporations. The only purpose of section 2, I 
will say to the gentleman, is to permit the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to use such agencies as the county agents—and I might 
say to the gentleman if he is not familiar with it that under 
existing law there is a sort of dual control over the county 
agents, and the purpose of this is simply to fortify to some ex- 
tent the power of the Secretary of Agriculture to use the county 
agents and the agricultural colleges, and any other agencies 
that he can use, in obtaining the facts of this food census. It 
is not designed to permit the regulation of individuals. The 
only regulatory provisions that are carried in the bill at all 
are the provisions of section 3 which are only in a sense regu- 
latory. 

Mr. HULBERT. Then, I would like to ask the gentleman if 
he believes section 5 on page 4 would serve to permit the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to suspend in whole or in part the oper- 
ation of the present pure food and drug law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should say absolutely not; that the regu- 
lations authorized in section 5 are designed to permit the is- 
suance of general regulations relating to the conduct of the men 
who are in the Department of Agriculture. They are not de- 
signed to permit the regulation of the general citizens of the 
country. I yield back the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, there are so many requests 
for time that I shall only occupy a very small portion of the 
time at my command, but I desire to refer to a few provisions 
of the bill. The chairman referred to the provision providing 
for the purchase of seed and the distribution at cost. If you 
will-read the bill you will find that it reads that it may be 
distributed free under the provisions of the bill. The bill reads 
“to furnish them by sale or otherwise.” The bill carries 
$18,510,000. 

This money will not be used for the purchase of seed. The 
seed is already in the ground, and unless it is proposed to dig 
the newly planted crops out of the ground and replant them, 
this money will not be needed for seed this spring. But every 
dollar of it may be used for the employment of experts, and 
the experts who will be employed are college boys and teachers 
in the schools. 1 

The experts are not available, and it will be necessary to pick 
up the college boys and the teachers, many of whom have had 
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no experience, as their time has been occupied in college prepar- 
ing for other activities. They are now to be employed and sent 
over the country to instruct the farmers how to farm. I believe 
all of, you will agree that it requires as much training for a 
farmer as a soldier or any other activities. The proposition is 
to employ people without experience and send them out to in- 
struct the farmers how to farm. We have 17,000 people in em- 
ployment now. ‘This will add to it 7,000 more, with an average 
expense of $2,500 for salaries and expenses, 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the employment of these 7,000 men 
taken from the colleges exempt them from war service under 
the conscription act we have just passed? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, exactly as stated by Uncle Jor the other 

day, it is necessary to reserve a few for the trenches rather 
than to hire them and put them in Ford cars and send them 
out in the country. Crops are not grown either by Ford auto- 
mobiles or upon the lecture platform. It requires the services 
of trained men, Now, if it is the purpose of this House, if it 
is the purpose of Congress and of this administration, to in- 
crease the food production in this country, there is a way of 
getting at it. We have millions and millions of acres of land 
that can be turned into cultivation. We have public lands; we 
have patriotic citizens who have tendered their farms to our 
Government free of charge. There is no trouble about getting 
the soil. We have the soil; the next thing is the labor. If 
you will employ, the labor and b the seed and plant and 
harvest it with this $18,500,000 you can increase our produc- 
tion 100,000,000 bushels of wheat. [Applause.] There is no 
question about it. A gentleman asked if there was waste in 
the bill. Yes.. Some one has asked the percentage. Can any- 
one figure it out? Will it be 50 per cent? Yes; probably 75 
per cent, when it comes to production. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 
- Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will in just a moment. 

To give you an idea of what the people at home think about 
it I will read from a clipping from my home paper: 

It is easy for Congress and the other spellbinders to tell the farmers 
what to do in the way of 88 They seem to torget that 
the weather man is the first one to let into the consultation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we underestimate the industry, the intel- 
ligence, and the patriotism of the people on the farm. We under- 
estimate the interest that they take in this matter. I take it 
that every farmer in the country has as much interest in this 
matter as we have. He is as much interested in the welfare of 
this country and to make this war a success as the people who 
are seeking jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the clipping I send to the desk be 
read. It is from the district of the gentleman who has just 
preceded me [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: f 

Says the Albert Lea Standard of April 30: “The Freeborn County 
Citizen’s Auxiliary is doing a great work. Formed only two weeks 
ago, it has now over members and a complete working organ- 
ization, and covers every field of the preparedness program. And what 
is better yet, the men who have been called bs for service are all ready 
and willing to do anything that is asked. his spirit of willingness 
to work, no matter what the task, is a most encouraging sign, and fore- 
tells the usefulness of the auxiliary. With the passage of the bill for 
selective conscription many duties may be delegated to the organiza- 
tion. These duties will 8 involve the gathering of all kinds 
of statistical information. This information is already being gathered 
and tabulated, and when the call comes everything will be ready in 
Freeborn for an instant response.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, what is being done in 
Freeborn County is being done practically in every county in 
this country. Every agricultural college, every State department 
of agriculture, the Department of Agriculture, and nearly every 
patriotic man is doing the same thing. Their minds are upon 
one thing, and that is to increase production in order to feed not 
only our Army and Navy but our people and allies as well. 

Now, the question is, Can or can we not use this money to bet- 
ter advantage? It is $18,500,000, and, as admitted by those who 
are for the bill, there is much of it to be wasted. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Isimply wanted to ask what the farmers 
have done in this country that they should be so afflicted? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, Mr. Chairman, examine the bill, and 
what does it provide? It gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
the power to administer oaths, to issue subpoenas, and to compel 
attendance. If the farmer is oceupied otherwise, if he is put- 
ting forth an honest endeavor to produce crops and can not 
spend time to give testimony he can be sent to jail; true, for 
only two years, and fined only $5,000, or both; that is all. 
[Laughter.] That is what this patriotic farmer gets. But, 


gentlemen, when it comes to the speculator, to the gambler, to 
the manipulator, who puts the prices up sky-high, he has been 
forgotten. Oh, no; the speculation, the manipulation of prices 
goes on. The farmer is to be jailed and the gambler, the 
manipulator, is to be crowned. When we first reported this bill 
it had in it section 2, which was aimed at the gambler and 
manipulator, but that bill was withdrawn. It came back with- 
out that section. It is here before you to-day, and the proposi- 
tion is to jail the farmer and to crown the other fellow. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 5 

Mr. CURRY of California. Is there anything in this bill 
which, if enacted into law, would discourage speculation and 
would make the cost of foodstuffs cheaper to the consumer than 
they are at the present time? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not one line, not one word, not one syllable. 
It has been stricken from the bill. f 
Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I understand the gentleman is the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agriculture, and he is 
discussing a very important bill and criticizing it very severely. 
I would like to ask him if he has favored the House with a 
minority report setting forth all the evils of the bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I am submitting my report in ` 
a feeble way now. I have done my best. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Really, is not this a bill to give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture more jobs to fill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. About 7,000 jobs; that is all. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I approach 
the consideration of this bill, for one, with a mind open to its 
reception if its merits can be established. In other words, the 
opening lines provide that this is for the purpose of effectually 
providing for the national security and defense in carrying on 
the war. Anything that tends toward the accomplishment of 
that purpose has my sincere, earnest, and hearty support. 

There are some things which occur to me in reading this bill 
that, I think, ought to be very carefully considered and either 
amended or eliminated, so as to perfect the bill for the purpose 
of voting on it and making it into a law. 

Section 3 appears to me to be quite drastic in its provision. It 
says— 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to investigate and ascer- 
tain the demand for, the supply, consumption, costs, and prices of, and 
the basic facts relating to the ownership, production, transportation, 
manufacture, storage, and distribution of foods, food materials— 

And so forth. That is a broad commission, involving an 
inquiry into the most personal affairs of every farmer or producer 
in the Nation. Whether the committee intends that it shall go 
forth on that basis or not I am not sure, but it appears to me 
that some of those words might be eliminated and strengthen 
the bill. The purpose of this bill is to secure a larger produc- 
tion and aid the farmer in destroying certain insects and other 
things that impede and hinder his success. Why not confine the 
bill to those matters and strike out portions of this section, 
following in that way all the bills of that kind that have been 
passed—bills which subject a citizen to investigation, to laying 
bare his personal and private affairs, and bringing them out, 
and, as it is proposed, publishing them to the country? 

There is another evil in this section, and it is to be found in 
line 15: ; 

The Secretary of Agriculture, and his agents duly authorized therefor, 
may com the attendance at any designated place of witnesses from any 
part of the United States. 

In the legislation relating to the jurisprudence of this coun- 
try the line of demarkation has always been maintained that, 
except in criminal cases, no such plenary power in serving a 
subpœna has ever been permitted; and the Members of this 
House who were here at a former session will recall that when 
the Clayton antitrust bill was presented from our committee it 
had in it that same provision, allowing the running of a subpœna 
all over the United States and compelling a citizen to come from 
any point to any other point that might be named, and this 
House unanimously struck it out of that bill upon my motion to 
amend. 

I respectfully submit that while we are anxious to promote 
the welfare of the country, to aid in the prosecution of the war, 
let us not move with such celerity or speed that we will over- 
ride some of the most sacred rights of the individual [ap- 
plause], but let us preserve and maintain them as far as pos- 
sible. That should be stricken from the bill. The power to 
serve a subpœna in any part of the United States and bring a 
witness thousands of miles to attend a hearing ought not to be 
given in any civil investigation. 
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And then, beginning at the middle of line 21, it says: 


And may enter on any business day during the usual hours of busi- 
ness pny place, inclu any structure, vessel, vehicle, or other prem- 
ises, except a dwelling house actually occupied exclusively as such. 

He may enter for what purpose? To serve a subpena? No; 
because that power exists independently of this bill. What are 
you to enter? My store, my warehouse, my property. What 
right have you to invade my individual possessions? Why 
should the agent of the Secretary of Agriculture be permitted to 
go into my premises without an object stated, without a pur- 
pose to be accomplished? There is none expressed and none 
implied, unless it be by relation backward to these words, for 
the purpose of gathering and possessing any “books, letters, 
papers, or documents.” I am sure the membership of this 
House will hesitate long before they clothe any of these irre- 
sponsible agents of the Secretary of Agriculture with a power 
like that. What, if you pass such laws, would-be the use of your 
constitutional provision against ‘unlawful searches and seiz- 
ures—a thing that was fought for by our forefathers? What 
use is it for you to pass laws couched in the language that is 
contained in this section if you respect these fundamental 
rights? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. In a moment. Let the gen- 
tleman kindly wait until I have finished this criticism. Then 
I will answer him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Then, when you come to 
this section 4, as it is worded—it can be cured by amendment— 
you find that the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to seize 
and pay for, at a price to be fixed by himself, your property or 
mine. That is bad enough. But he is authorized to sell it 
again at cost. What will become of the various industries of 
this country in the seed-raising business, an aid to agriculture, 
wherever they exist? It would put every one of them out of 
business. There ought to be words inserted there “ to purchase 
and take at not less than the fair market price,” and not do, as 
the bill proposes, turn the citizen over to a litigation in the 
courts of justice for the recovery of any amount that would be 
necessary to make a proper compensation to him. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

eld to the tleman from Illinois? 

1 55 GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I ought to yield first over 
here, because I was questioned here first. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
is correct in his statement that the Secretary could give these 
seeds away, then he could take them at any price he fixed and 
give them away? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That certainly would follow. 

Now, the other sections of the bill are largely administrative. 
and I do not desire to present any criticism with respect to 
them. 

Mr. KING. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; surely. 

Mr. KING. As I understand it, the gentleman is in favor of 
the conscription of life, but not in favor of the conscription of 

roperty. 

$ Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The gentleman totally mis- 
apprehends me. I regret that I am. not able to express myself 
so as to make my words intelligible to his mind. I have said 
nothing of the sort. There is a principle of law which pro- 
vides that private property shall not be taken without just com- 
pensation, even for public purposes, and it is to that principle 
that I am appealing now. When you come to the question of 
conscription, I am in favor of the selective draft, as I said upon 
this floor upon several occasions. Why? Because it is simply 
a draft, like a check upon a bank account. The Nation has the 
bank account of the dutiful citizens everywhere, and all that a 
selective draft does is to issue a check for so much of that re- 
serve fund as it needs to be placed at the Nation's service in the 
hour of her emergency or in defense of her life. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Surely. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman seemed to take the position 
there that this bill would permit an unlawful seizure or search 
or entrance upon property by these officials or agents? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I certainly do. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Supposing that some person should re- 
fuse to permit the Secretary of Agriculture or his agents to 
enter upon his premises. Can the gentleman point out in this 


bill any language under which the Secretary of Agriculture or 
his agents could enter that building over his protest? 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman permit 
me to answer the question in the Yankee fashion? Can a court 
of justice, seeking testimony or information affecting life or 
property, walk into your premises at will, through its agents, 
and take what it pleases? No. Even a court of justice in the 
administration of the law must come in a lawful way and sub- 
peena you to produce at the proper place, and subject to the 
proper conditions, the information that is sought. Why should 
not the Secretary of Agriculture be compelled to do the same 
thing? [Applause] ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
Tae ae expired, 

T; UGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the tleman from South 
Carolina yield some of his time now? 255 

Mr. LEVER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenxoor], 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not intend to speak upon this bill at 
all, but the criticisms that have just been made by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gramas] I think deserve some 
attention. j 

In the first place, in reference to his criticism of section 4, 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase seeds and 
sell them at eost, the gentleman indicates that in his opinion 
that authority should be limited to purchasing at their market 
value and selling at that value. If that is done, why the whole 
purpose or the whole benefit of section 4, it seems to me, would 
be lost, because if here is a man that has a corner upon seeds 
of any kind and he can charge what he chooses and the Secre- 
tary is compelled to pay him that market price, which is made 
by himself and one or two others, how is any benefit to the 
farmer to be gotten out of this bill? 

If there is such a corner, if there is such a speculator, there 
is no injustice in permitting the Secretary of Agriculture to fix 
the price, and then let the speculator go into court and recover, 
if he can, a larger price than is fixed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. [Applause.} 

I want to say that provision is exactly the provision that we 
inserted in the naval bill last year, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to fix the price when he teok over the plants. and 
if the owners were dissatisfied with the price, they could go. 
into court and get a larger sum. I take it for granted that the 
committee in preparing this bill has followed exactly the phrase- 
ology that was followed by the Committee on Naval Affairs in 
the preparation of the naval bill. ~ 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. My suggestion was that the 
bill would be better if we would provide that he should take it 
cs ip a fair market price. Is there any such provision as 

Mr. LENROOT. I take it that that is what it would mean 
under ordinary circumstances, if there be a market price. 

Now, with reference to the suggestion of the gentleman as 
to the section with relation to investigation, section 8, I do 
agree with the gentleman that some amendments would be wise; 
but I think it would be most unwise to strike out the section 
entirely. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havcrn] has sug- 
gested that this bill as now framed reaches the farmer only, 
but does not reach the speculator. If you strike out section 8, 
his observation will be correct. But I take it that section 8 
will reach the speculator, will enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to get the information that he must get if the purpose of 
this bill is to be carried ont. For instance, here is a corner in 
eggs; and if the Secretary desires to know what is the egg 
supply of the United States, he will not go to the farmer and 
examine every farmer in the United States to know whether he 
has 2 or 8 dozen eggs on hand, but he will go to these storage 
houses; and he ought to have the right, whether in this exact 
form or otherwise, to compe! the Information from the man who 
has cornered those eggs as to how many he has, and all the 
information necessary with reference to that. 

So with grain in elevators. Without that section, the owner 
of grain or the elevator owner may refuse to give any infor- 
mation. With that section, he can be compelled to give the 
data from which the Secretary of Agriculture thay be able to 
get information, so that when he has completed his investiga- 
tion we will have some accurate knowledge as to how many 
million bushels of grain there are in the country. And so with 
other commodities. While the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Havcey] is that this section will be used to 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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call the farmer from the field and get all the information from 
him, I take it for granted that this section will not be used 
probably in any case, so far as the farmer is concerned, but it 
will be used to reach the speculator, the middleman, and the 
distributor, from whom they must get the information if it is 
to be of value to the country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman from South Carolina use 
some of his time? 

Mr. LEVER. How much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
16 minutes, and the gentleman from Iowa 20 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask the gentleman from Iowa to use some of 
his time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. TowNer]. ; ; 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, certainly the members of the 
committee must understand that extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented power is granted.to the Secretary of Agriculture by 
the terms of this bill. I call the attention of gentlemen to section 
2, that has not been hitherto referred to. The language of that 
section is that the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to take 
such measures, to use such means, and to employ such existing 
or additional agencies of the Department of Agriculture as he 
finds necessary, and so forth. Certainly no language could be 
broader or more general than that. 

And then we come to section 8 of the bill. Gentlemen say, 
and especially the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, Lenroor] 
says, he judges that the extraordinary powers conveyed in this 
section, of investigation, of enforced information, will not be 
used except as against the manipulators of food products, But 
certainly that can not be the intention and purpose of this bill, 
because, as the chairman of the committee admits, we have 
already that power in the hands of a separate bureau of this 
Government, with an appropriation of $250,000 to carry on the 
investigation, with ample and sufficient powers, with men al- 
ready in the field. But this, as the chairman of the committee 
says, is to acquire information from the farmers and from the 
farm districts of the country with regard to what they may have 
on hand and to advise them and aid them in their work. 

And gentlemen should understand that this measure will not 
cause the addition of a single acre of cultivated land this year. 
It will not and can not cause the addition of a single bushel to 
the crops that are to be raised this year. It is to determine only 
by these extraordinary powers conferred what the farmer now 
has on hand, and under the terms of the bill 7,000 agents may 
be sent all over the country to go into the farm districts to in- 
vestigate the farmers themselves and compel them to answer, 
under oath, regarding the number of live stock they have on 
hand, the number of bushels of grain, the prices, and all about 
the production—any questions that they may choose to ask. 
And the compulsory process is of such an extraordinary nature 
as to make the farmer liable to two years imprisonment in the 
penitentiary and a fine of $5,000 if he shall refuse to answer the 
questions satisfactorily. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the very nature of the matters in- 
volved. indicate that this calling for books and accounts and 
things of that kind is not intended for the farmer? 

Mr. TOWNER. If that be the case, then let us change it so 
that it will not embrace the farmer. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Texas would support an amendment of that kind? 
It not only calls for books and papers, but it even calls for 
account books or memoranda that the farmer may have. It 
would even compel him to give up a letter from a tenant that 
may be sent to him, or for any other book or paper. 

Mr. MADDEN. It calls for the farmer himself, does it not? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. As suggested by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the utterly indefensible power is granted 
here to call a farmer from the farm in Iowa to come to Wash- 
ington or to New York City or to any other place in the coun- 
try before any agent commissioned by the department and com- 
pel him to testify to anything the agent may ask him about. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. In view of the last clause providing that 
he shall be paid mileage, does the gentleman believe that a 
farmer would be called from the interior part of the country to 
come to Washington? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will state to the gentleman that just ex- 
actly such things have been done. When these agents are com- 
missioned and granted such extraordinary power as this it 
must not be taken for granted that some one will not exercise it. 


Mr. LEVER. Would the gentleman be satisfied if it was 
confined to the State in which he was a resident? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think some amendment of that kind ought 
to be put in the bill. ` 

TEN CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
exp k 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five mint es to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
of course this bill carries power, and if properly distributed I 
am not afraid of it, because we must recognize that we are liv- 
ing in abnormal times. We are living in times which call for 
power and concentration of power. F-think section 3 of this bill 
with some amendments added to it, as suggested by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from Iowa, will 
make it a very important measure. I believe it is funda- 
mentally essential that we should as quickly as possible have a 
complete food survey of our Nation, to know how much food 
there is on hand now; to take an approximation of the amount 
of food that we will produce in this country during the coming 
season. For that purpose, Mr. Chairman, I would in no way or 
manner oppose the appropriation for this purpose. 

But I am very much afraid that a large part of this money, a 
large part of the $18,500,000, will not go to produce a single 
extra bushel of wheat, a single extra bushel of potatoes, a 
single extra beef, hog, or sheep. In fact, I think the whole pur- 
pose and tenor of the bill is to employ a lot of agents to travel 
around over the United States and tell men that know what to 
do who have learned their lessons in the hard school of experi- 
ence, how they can produce more foodstuff and conserve their 
food better. I want particularly to call the attention of the 
committee to this language in the bill: 

For increase of food production and the conservation of food by edu- 
cation and demonstrational methods through country districts and 
resident agents and others, $4,500 000. 

If every member of this committee would read the hearings 
before the committee as given to the committee by Mr. Rawl, of 
the Department of Agriculture, I do not believe it would agree 
to this proposition. 

He says that it is proposed to employ upward of 1,800 experts 
at a salary of from $2,500 to $3,000 a year; and what for? To 
travel over this Nation; and 260 of them to go to various county 
agents and to have the county agent to go out and tell the 
farmers how they can conserve the feed supply to the stock. 
Just imagine a farmer of 40 years’ experience, a farmer who has 
made a success in life, who knows how to feed his stock, who 
knows how to get the most out of the feed to his stock, and that 
man being visited by some man graduated at Purdue Uni- 
yersity in Indiana, telling the farmer that he is wasting his 
feed, that he is wasting his feed to his horse and cattle and 
sheep and hogs, and he must take this new method. He is told 
that by a man that never saw a farm in his life, a man that 
would not know what a farm was unless he was told it was a 
farm, whose only qualification is that he holds a diploma as a 
graduate from Purdue University, in my own State; and I am 
not saying anything against that school any more than any 
other. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Are there not a great many men from State and 
college universities just going into the field now? 

Mr. COX. Of course there are; 260 men designated to do this 
work, who are not practical farmers but are men born and raised 
in the cities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we may have 30 minutes additional on both 
sides. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that that can not be 
done in committee. We are acting under a rule that the gentle- 
man supported, providing for two hours of general debate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I did not support the rule. 

Mr. MANN. Then we are acting under a rule that the gen- 
tleman and I did not support. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest that there will 
be a liberal discussion under the five-minute rule. It was the 
intention on this side to move to rise after the completion of 
general debate on this bill this afternoon. And I will also say 
that I am going to try to enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment by which this bill will be made the unfinished business 
after the revenue bill is out of the way; of course, not to intet- 
fere with conference reports, and so forth. 

Mr. HAUGEN. This will be the unfinished business next 
Wednesday. 
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Mr. LEVER. Yes; but the revenue bill may be out of the 
way before that time. x 

Mr. MANN. And the revenue bill may not be finished by 
Wednesday, Dut we can make it the unfinished business and it 
will give greater latitude under the five-minute rule, perhaps. 

Mr. LEVER. We all recognize that this is an important bill, 
and I have no disposition to shut off debate under the five- 
minute rule, except that I do not think we ought to string it 
out; I mean reasonable debate. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I know the gentleman wants to be fair about 
the matter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, what I had in 
mind was that this debate is not dilatory, that it goes to the 
heart of a very important subject. 

Mr. LEVER. I recognize that fact, and I am sure there is 
no disposition here to delay the passage of this bill, and I think 
we can come to a working agreement under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If that is the understanding, that the com- 
mittee shall rise immediately after the conclusion of general 
debate, that arrangement can be made later. I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that I 
do not find myself able to support the survey feature of this bill. 
My judgment is that we have reached the point where there 
ought to be an end to this sort of appropriations. The ques- 
tion that confronts Congress in passing upon this matter ought 
to be, What are we going to do with the information, and what 
may we find out that we do not now know with reference to our 
ability or necessity for dealing with this farm-product matter? 
When this investigation is completed it will be ascertained that 
the food supply of the country is short. Do we contemplate an 
embargo against the nations that are engaged with us in this 
war? Certainly we do not. Are we to take over the food of 
the Nation and distribute it? There is no intimation that that 
is even remotely contemplated. What are we going to do with 
the information after we get it? What can we do with it? By 
the time it is taken the wheat harvest will be partly completed 
and production and consumption will all the while have been in 
operation, But, after all, what will we do with the information 
we get? We will do with it-just what we have done with infor- 
mation that we have spent millions of dollars to obtain hereto- 
fore. namely, put it in a book and then put it away in a cubby 
hole somewhere, and these farmers who do need constructive 
service now in getting a fair share of the value of what they 
produce, help in getting their products to market, will pay the 
tax. We are going to do one of two things. We are going to 
take 7,000 men from production, who are farmers, or we are 
gotng to send 7,000 men into the field who do not know anything 
about the business. We are going to give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture power to expend $18,000,000, a large part on the investi- 
gating and producing end, and as a representative of a great 
agricultural State I am getting pretty tired of having the Na- 
tion presume that the farmers of the country have not got sense 
enough to produce, and leaving them helpless when they come 
to sell. We need more food; we do not have to investigate to 
learn that. We can secure more food much better by helping 
the farmer to get a better profit than we can by sending some 
Government agent snooping around his cow lot to see whether 
or not old Bossie has added one more to the cow family, and then 
sending the farmer a bill for the visit. We know we have not 
too much food. We need more. Profit is the effective stimulus. 
That is what the farmer operates for. [Applause.] The farm- 
ers of America have always taken care of their part of this job. 
and I have never been guilty of trying to soft soap them in my 
life. I have a definite situation in my home community. The 
Dallas News of two or three days ago carried in it a statement 
that the commercial truck growers in that community were plow- 
ing up their spinach for which they could not find a market. 
That spinach is worth $3.50 per barrel here. What do we pro- 
pose to do? We propose to send some town fellow down there 
to tell them how to raise more spinach and take a survey of 
what they have on hand. [Laughter.] I am willing to go to 
the limit, gentlemen, but 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SUMNERS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not know very much about this bill, but 
where does the gentleman get the idea that they are going to 
send town men, utterly ignorant of this business, down there 
to tell these farmers what to do? 


Mr. SUMNERS. My statement was that we will take 7,000. 


farmers from the field of production or we will send 7,000 town 
people there. 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman think that 7,000 farmers 
out of 6,000,000 will affect the situation yery much? 


Mr. SUMNERS. It is according to how far you proceed 
along that line. Seven thousand farmers ought to raise some- 
thing. [Laughter and applause.] I know we have reached the 
point where we figure that $18,000,000 do not amount to much, 
and perhaps 7,000 peopie do not amount to much. We are think- 
ing in billions, and I recognize that it is pretty hard for me to 
get down to thinking in thousands and millions myself. [Laugh- 
ter.] * 

Mr. HARDY. Then, if the gentleman will permit, the gentle- 
man is not certain that they are going to send clerks and book- 
keepers from towns to do this work? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARDY. I thought the gentleman said they were. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. OVERMYER. The gentleman indicated that he thought 
the money spent for this food survey might be wasted because 
the information would not be used. Did my friend read the tes- 
timony of Dr. Taylor before the committee, who spent last year 
in Europe? 

Mr. SUMNERS. No; I did not read the doctor’s testimony. 

Mr. OVERMYER. He said that Germany, Italy, France, and 
England, who had made food surveys, each considered it the 
best expenditure of money they had made during the war, and 
the most important conservation proposition they could have 
engaged in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I sel- 
dom inflict myself on the House, but being a member of this 
committee, I have felt that it is my duty to make some state- 
ment with reference to my viewpoint as to the legislation con- 
tained in this bill. This is purely and strictly an emergency 
proposition, and I would not be candid with the House if I did 
not say that, as to the various items of expenditure here, the 
discretion is left very largely with the administrative force 
in our Department of Agriculture, and of necessity it has to 
be so left. In our annual appropriation bill we inspect each 
item to know where the money is going to be spent, but now 
we have an emergency—our food supplies are running low, 
crop seasons are advanced, and we must act quickly. One of 
the most important items in this bill is the provision relating 
to the taking of a census of the food supply now in our country. 
It was disclosed by the hearings that all the European nations 
at war have taken such census, and their representatives tell 
us the value of this work can not be overestimated. They have 
been able to conserve the stock of food on hand in the various 
nations. No man can approximate what the food supply of 
our country is, and we must know. I want to submit to you 
there is a propaganda going on that has thrown our people into 
a panic. I notice from the papers of my district—and papers 
from all over the country as to that—that certain farmers and 
other citizens 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? j 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. In a moment; not now. One of whom 
I have in mind, went into the market the other day and bought 
90 sacks of flour, which he can not use in three years, and 
stored it for future contingency. That is going on throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. Now I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is it not true the testimony the gen- 
tleman had in reference to the European conditions was in 
reference to countries where the supply of land was very 
limited 

Mr. YOUNG. That is true. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And it might not apply to this coun- 
try, where we have a great deal of land that is not cultivated? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. No; we can get the information, as 
it is on hand, just the same here as anywhere else, It is only 
a question of machinery, Take my colleague from Texas, Mr. 
Suarners. He says he is against the waste of money taking 
statistics of this kind on the ground that there has been much 
waste in years past along that line, and yet I dare say that my 
colleague from Texas will not stand on this floor and say to 
you that he would repeal the law, the best statistical law on 
the books to-day, that goes after the production of the cotton 
of this country and which shows every bale that we make, 
where it is, etc. [applause]; and he would not dare to stand on 
this floor and say that he would repeal the law that goes after 
the production of cotton seed and the foodstuffs that come from 
the seed. These statistics, accurately made and widely cir- 
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culated, are of incalculable value in. handicapping the cotton 
gambler in his efforts to beat down the price of the great crop 
of the South that goes forth to bless the world with food and 
clothing. Let me say to you gentlemen a word as to the food 
value of cottonseed products. Two-thirds of the weight of the 
cotton in the seed is food product either directly or indirectly. 
You use cottonseed oil every day at your hotel and in your 
homes, and you do not know it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. We know that. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. You are using that as an oil for 

cooking your bread, and you do not know it. You use it every 
day as butter, and you do not know it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. We do. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Before long you will be using a good 
deal of cottonseed meal made into flour, and you will not know 
it. Do not let these recitations alarm you; all these articles 
of diet are chemically pure and healthful. Now we would not 
repeal those laws relating to cotton production because we get 
good information, and it is of practical benefit. The war is on; 
and it is absolutely essential, if we are going to use all the 
power at our command, to know what the food supply is. Let 
me tell you we have heard much as to what is the first line of 
defense in this great war and in our preparations for this 
great war. Some say it is the Navy and some say it is the 
Army; but we are awakening to the fact that this time the 
farmer is the first line of defense [applause], and this war is 
going to be won or lost on the ability of the nations involved to 
meet the demands for food. [Applause.] Now, is it not im- 
portant for us to have information as to our own resources 
and know where to strike and how, if we are to be equal to the 
emergency. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I have not the time. How are you 
going to spend the money? I will tell you. Take the greens that 
my good friend from Texas talks about, what do you call them, 
spinach? People have gone crazy about this back-yard gardening 
proposition. It is all right, but still that is a perishable crop; 
and I will tell you where this: appropriation comes in with re- 
spect as to it, perishable as it is. Eleven hundred girls from one 
of the industrial colleges at Denton, Tex., will be graduated in a 
few days, and they have volunteered their services to go out 
in the different counties of Texas and help: teach the farmers’ 
wives, those who do not know—and many do not—how to pre- 
serve these perishable products and make a permanent food store 
of such perishable products. [Applause.] 

These perishable crops can not be depended on by the farmer 
as a safe marketing proposition, as everybody knows. But im- 
portant, nevertheless, while they last, for our population can 
consume some, being healthful, good diet. While we are consum- 
ing these perishable crops we are not consuming the staple nen- 
perishable products that our armies here and our allies abroad 
need so badly. 

Thus with proper agitation among our people and information 
as to preserving the surplus so that the surplus of the perishable 
may be added to the storehouse for future use, great economical 
savings will be had. 

That runs through all the productive capacity. And if you are 
going to use the perishable crops, you have got to go to the 
farmer and let him know the importance of preserving his sur- 
plus. I know what I am talking about. My district is wholly 
agricultural. The people are patriotic. They go to work early 
in the morning and do not quit until late at night. You want 
to take information to them that will enable them to preserve the 
products that have heretofore gone to waste. For example, pota- 
toes, the drying process; fruits, the drying process; perishable 
products, the eanning process. Let the graduates, such as these 
1,100 Denton girls, from the industrial colleges, go into the com- 
munities from which they have been sent to school—and, as a 
rule, they are the daughters of the farmers of the country—and 
take that kind of information back home, and you will wisely 
spend this money and add to our food storehouse. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman think the students at the 
agricultural colleges have not learned anything there by their 
training? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. They are the men that are going to 
use some of this money. If the Secretary is wise—and I think 
he is—that is the class of people he will put in the communities 
of the country. 

The meat-supply qucation is an important proposition not 
only in this emergency but even when we are normal. One 
of the most serious things connected with the food supply of 
the Nation is the rapidly exhausting of the herds of both swine | 
and cattle. We are giving $500,000 of this money to take care 
of the hog cholera, and $500,000. to take care of the cattle tiek. 
My State has something like 7,000,000 head of cattle to-day, It | 


is the greatest cattle State in the Nation, and yet we have not 
solved the tick proposition until now. Up to this date the money 
we have spent has been in an edueational way, and I know what 
it is because I have gone through it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER, I yield three minutes. more to my friend. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I undertook to make a speech on that 
proposition and put it in the hands of every farmer in my 
district. It stirred up some of the leading farmers as to the 
importance of it. They called a meeting in one county and 
adopted plans, left it to a kind of local option on the question, 
and allowed the citizens to say whether or not they would under- 
take the proposition of getting rid of the cattle tick. They had 
50 farmers selected from the various communities, and they 
went around trying to educate their neighbors. When the elec- 
tion came off, to everybody’s astonishment, knowing what we 
knew and what the Government had taught us as to the simple 
process of getting rid of this destructive pest, they voted that 
proposition down. What did we do next? We took it up with 
the legislature of the State. We now make it a compulsory 
proposition. The State is divided up into zones,and every man 
in Texas will be forced under penalty of the law to adopt the 
dipping process, and in another four years, the outside limit, 
Texas with its 7,000,000 head of cattle will be free from this 
pest, and instead of the 7,000,000 head of cattle that we con- 
tribute to the consuming world, we will make it three times 
7,000,000 head. [Applause.] That is the kind of work that is 
being proposed in this bill. There may be waste in it, but it is 
emergency. We have done the best we could, and I plead with 
you from a patriotic point of view to grant this sum, small as 
compared with the total we are appropriating here, to the first 
line of defense, and I believe that you will see beneficial results 
from it, and may God have mercy on the administrative officer 
who wastes or wrongfully dissipates this trust fund that we 
freely give to win this war and save starving humanity. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. NORTON]. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, if the Congress of the Unitea 
States will do something to insure the farmer that he will re- 
ceive a fair price for his farm products you need not worry 
for 2 moment but that he will produce at the maximum of his 
power. The farmers of this country are not more ignorant 
than any other class of our citizens, but it seems that the pre- 
sumption that they are is taken for granted to a large extent 
in the make-up of this bill. I believe that this bill, by proper 
amendments, gives opportunity for extending substantial and 
beneficial legislation of some real benefit to the American 
farmer. My sectiom of the country is a great grain and stock 
raising territory. In my State alone in an ordinary year we 
raise upward of 150,000,000 bushels of wheat. Men who make 
the most and the easiest profits out of that wheat do not live 
in the State at all and do not bend their backs or callous their 
hands to produce from mother earth a bushel of this wheat. They 
live in the so-called commercial centers—in St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, and New York. Through present defection 


and bad economic and trade systems these men prey upon and 


rob, on the one hand, the producer of our wheat, and, on the 
other hand, the consumer of flour and other wheat products. 
Hundreds of men who have never done a lick of work to raise 
a bushel of wheat, by the mere process of speculating on the 
Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis and on the Board of 
Trade of Chicago, make more profits out of our wheat crop 
than do the farmers of North Dakota. They live far better, 
and they have more of the pleasures and luxuries of life than 
do our farmers, who: toil early and late to produce this wheat. 
This. condition is not right, and it should not ynder our Gov- 
ernment and laws be permitted to continue. 


I believe that in this bill there should be added a eats 
that will do away with the speculation that is being earried on 
throughout the country in grain and in food products, and I 
propose to offer such amendment when the bill is considered 
for amendments. I firmly believe that no man or set of men 
sheuld be allowed to make an easy and luxurious living by 
price juggling, price gambling, and speculation in products that 
have been produced by the frugal, hard-working farmers, farm 
laborers, farmers’ wives, and farmer boys and girls of this 
Nation. 

Another thing that I believe should be provided for in this 
bill and in this connection is storage plants, where grains and 
other food products enn be stored for future sale and consump- 

tion, and the farmers paid a reasonable price for these prod- 
| ucts—a price that will give them reasonable compensation for 
their hours of hard labor and a fair percentage of profit on the 
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money they have invested in their farm lands and in their farm 
machinery and farm equipments. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. I have but a moment. 

Mr. BORLAND. For a brief question? 

Mr. NORTON. No; I have not the time. 

Mr. BORLAND. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he 
had read the bill H, R. 2145, which provides for all the things 
the gentleman has suggested? 

Mr. NORTON. If it provides for that, I shall certainly be 
very much in favor of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. One moment. It is true that the bill pro- 
vides for that, but it provides for no appropriation and provides 
for no penalty. It simply makes it unlawful. 

Mr. NORTON, It is high time that Congress does something 
real and practical to put an end for all time to gambling and 
price speculation in grains and other food products. 

Mr. LEVER. That is the reason why the gentleman objects 
to this bill? $ = 

Mr. HAUGEN. This is different. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
eight minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for eight minutes. . 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of any proposition 
calculated in a sensible way to increase and conserve the food 
supply of the Nation. I am likewise in favor of any proposition 
that will curb the avarice of men who are now increasing the 
prices of the necessaries of life, and I hope we may have some 
concrete bill that will attempt to accomplish these results. I 
do not believe this bill will accomplish either of these results. 

I am glad, for one, that the Department of Agriculture is at 
last determining what it should do. Its real function does not 
seem to be real clear to those in charge of this department. 

“` Eighteen months after the outbreak of the European war, when 
the question of the food supply of the Nation was one of the 
greatest questions before not only the people of America but the 
people of the world, the Department of Agriculture, through the 
head of its Bureau of Farm Management, testifying before the 
House Committee on Agriculture in February, 1916, said that the 
problem of the department was not one of underproduction ; that 
the Department of Agriculture had made mistakes in trying to 
get men to raise 100 bushels of corn where 50 grew before, and 
that the Department of Agriculture had been guilty of attempt- 
ing to stimulate production, but that the real problem was to see 
to it that the farmer received an increase in price for his product. 
Then under that plan we were appropriating millions to decrease 
production in order to increase the price. Now, after about 
a year, that policy is cast aside and a new policy is inaugurated, 
and the problem now is to appropriate $18,000,000 out of an 
empty Treasury—to do what? To stimulate production where, 
less than a year ago, there was overproduction. Yes; it is esti- 
mated that it will take 7,000 men—this bill will create 7,000 
jobs; 7,000 men will be exempted from military service; 7,000 
men paid by the Government not to help production but to hinder 
and delay production. 

You are a farmer going to town with a load of wheat or a load 


of cotton, and you meet one of these boys from the town who is |* 


going out to find out how much cotton or wheat you have. You 
are 6 miles from town, and he says, “ Go back to the farm with 
me and show me your books, or you will go to jail.” 

If you will turn over the 7,000 men herein provided for to 
- help do the work so much needed on the farm, you will stimulate 
more production than you will by appropriating this large sum 
of money. Seven thousand inquisitors will be able to keep on 
an average 7,000 farmers from doing their work, and what will 
be the net result? It is a grave question if it will increase pro- 
duction at all; the question is not alone one for the Department 
of Agriculture to determine. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borrtanp] secured the 
adoption of an amendment to the sundry civil bill giving the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission $250,000 and the power to investigate the 
question of foods. How many departments are to handle this 
investigation? It is proposed to make a survey under this bill. 
When will that survey be taken? Why, it will be taken within 
a few months. It will be of the food supplies then existing. 
How much of that food will be in existence in 6 months or 12 
months from then; how much will be added to that food supply 
by this year’s crop? What value will that kind of a survey be 
to the people of the United States? Of what value will it be 
when completed? 

There seems to be a lack of coordination between the executive 
departments of the Government to increase production. The 
Department of the Interior is sending out notices to the press 
asking men to take up and cultivate the unused public lands of 
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the United States. A constituent of mine, a public-spirited man, 
wrote in and wanted to take up some of the advertised public 
lands, and all I could get from the Department of the Interior 
was a bulletin issued on a subject that referred him to semi- 
arid lands, No greater crime can be committed than to send the 
farmers who can produce to cultivating these arid lands that pro- 
duce nothing. 

So far as prices are concerned, the question in most cases 
could be solved if we would enforce the laws that we now have. 
But we are not enforcing the laws already on the statute books. 
In 1910, according to the reports of the Attorney General, we 
commenced eight civil suits to enforce the Sherman antitrust 
law. In 1916, after the Clayton bill was on the statute books, 
intended to strengthen that law and to place more people and 
corporations amenable to its violations, you commenced but one. 
But that is not all. In 1910 we commenced 66 criminal suits to 
enforce the criminal provisions of the Sherman antitrust law. 
How many do you think you commenced last year? Only one. 

Mr. HOWARD. And that is not finished yet. 

Mr. GOOD. No. It will likely be dismissed. In 1910 we 
secured 35 convictions under the criminal provisions of the Sher- 
man antitrust law. [Applause.] How many did you get last 
year? Only two. 

There never was a time in our entire history when there was 
greater need for law enforcement, 

Mr. Chairman, I have a letter here, just received to-day, stat- 
ing that the manufacturers of my State are compelled to pay 
$3.50 for steam coal, and the concern that has cornered the mar- 
ket on all the steam coal in that section buys it at a price 
ranging from 85 cents to $1 per ton. 

Corn, for example, sold in Iowa 90 days ago for 90 cents a 
bushel. To-day it is largely in the elevators, and the price is 
$1.50 a bushel. There is no attempt to-day by the Department of 
Justice to enforce the law against such unlawful acts, no at- 
tempt to make arrests and to get a conviction. It is an easy 
thing to pass these laws. It is an easy thing, apparently, to 
make these large appropriations. A few days ago we passed a 
law conscripting the boy from the farm, to send him to the 
Army, to the trenches maybe. To-morrow, I understand, there 
is to be reported a bill that will lay a tax on practically every 
farmer to help support that boy in the trenches. And now you 
are taking out of the Treasury $18,500,000 to provide 7,000 jobs 
to hamper the farmers of the United States, and it will greatly 
hamper them. The point I am trying to make is this, that this 
bill will not add one bushel of corn or wheat to the world’s sup- 
ply, but it is only going to provide 7,000 useless jobs, and to ex- 
empt 7,000 men from military service. It will subject the farm- 
ers to inquisitorial powers of the Government, and these 
powers will necessarily in many instances be invoked by men 
without farm experience or knowledge of agriculture. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. ~ 

Mr. LEVER. Has the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
used all his time? 

The CHAIRMAN. He has used all his time, 

Mr. LEVER. I yield the remainder of my time, six minutes, 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I understood my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] awhile ago to say that there were plenty of 
laws on the statute books now to stop food monopoly if they 
were enforced. Yet, if I am not very much mistaken, he has 
recently introduced a bill to provide for the fixing of prices on 
pretty nearly every necessity of life. If the gentleman really 
thought that there were enough laws on the statute books, he 
would not be here introducing that bill. 

But the great difficulty with my friend from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
is that he makes these spirited attacks upon everything that is 
proposed in this House and usually winds up by voting for a 
Democratic measure in the interest of the American farmer. 
[Applause.] I think he will wind up in this case in the same 
way. Apparently he misses the real purpose of this bill. 

Mr. GOOD. No; the real purpose of it is to provide 7,000 jobs. 
I did not miss the purpose of it at all. 

Mr. BORLAND. I heard the gentleman repeat that several 
times. The gentleman misses entirely the real purpose of this 
bill. The situation that confronts us to-day is—and will the 


gentleman be serious for a moment to look at it—that this 
country is to be the food market of the world for the next three 
years, Every pound of food in this country to-day, or that can 
be produced in this country for the next three years, is going 
to count in the great war for the victory of democracy. The 
very purpose of this bill is to see how much of such ammunition 
we have on hand at this time. Whether we have an opportunity 
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now to increase the food supply for the current season or not 


is more than doubtful. I know nothing about the part of the 
bill which provides for the purchase and distribution of seeds, 
but I do know that it is absolutely essential at this time to take 
a complete and accurate aeecunt of the stock on hand in the 
way of food. If there is any one message that has been brought 
to us by those distinguished men who have come to us from 
the men who are fighting the same battle that we are fighting, 
it is that the visible supply of food now in the world must be 
mobilized and its resources determined in order to win the 
present war. The only fear I have for, the American farmer is 
that when conditions come back to normal again he may not 
be able to adjust himself from, he, Tae, demands existing 
at the present date. 

You will find that this bin will ‘be. followed by a measure 
practically to marshal all of the food supplies of the United 
States. One of thë greatest features of this bill is the one 
criticized by my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], 
and from a purely technical standpoint criticized very ably, 
and that is the part of the bill which gives inquisitorial powers 
to go into the grain elevators and packing houses and cold- 
storage plants and find out where the food is being stored 
to-day. I undertake to say that a very liberal number of those 
places are in the district which I represent. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Can not that be as suc- 
cessfully done under the power of subpœna as by allowing 
anybody to go into everybody's place of business and handle 
their papers? r 

Mr. BORLAND. It is not a question of handling papers. It 
is a question of inspecting a list of the actual products on hand 
in those establishments. I want to say that I think a liberal 
number of those establishments are in the district which I 
represent, and yet the men who own and operate those estab- 
lishments are no more entitled to the consideration of this House 
or of the Government than are the great army of wageworkers 
in this country who must produce the other necessities of life, 
and must live from this food supply while they are doing it. 

Every wage earner in this country is interested, as every 
farmer is interested, aye, and more than the farmer is inter- 
ested, in seeing that every bit of food is available for the great 
industrial population of the country. This is not purely a 
farmer’s bill. It is a bill affecting the great industrial enter- | 
prises of the country, the factories that produce the munitions 
of war, the support of the Army, the support of the Navy, the 
support of the merchant marine on the seas, and the war 
vessels. All of it depends on the first line of defense, the 
American farmer, who is, in the feeding of this vast army, en- 
gaged in winning this war. 

We shall this year have to impound and marshal all the 
food we have. It has been.a short year. The State of Kansas, 
the banner wheat State in the Union, is 50,000,000 bushels short 
in the crop this year. I have heard my friend from South 
Dakota say that they raised 150,000,000 bushels of wheat in his 
State. I have heard no such statistics, and they did not raise 
it this year. We are short four or flve million bushels of wheat 
in the country. All that we have on hand must be marshaled 
not only for the use of this Nation but for the use of the two 
great nations, France and England, with whom we are fighting 
side by side. Next year we must have a banner crop in this 
country, so that there will be no shortage of food to win the 
great war for democracy. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has expired, and the Clerk will 
read, 

The Clerk read the first paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. ; 

The motion was agreed to, ’ 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. HAMLIN, Ch n of the Committee of | 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4188, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill, H. R. 4188, may be made, the unfinished business at the 
completion of the revenue bill, not to interfere with iad 


reports. 

ehe SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina . 
unanimous consent that House bill 4188 may be made the unfin- 
ished business after the revenue bill is disposed of, not to N 
fere with conference reports. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER, Reserving the right to object, I have a 1 5 
bill reported here from the Committee on Mines and Mining. und 
I would like to ask, if no one has any objection, that it might be} 
given a privileged status. 


Mr. MANN. Not to-night. This request will not. interfere 
with the gentleman in any way. 

Mr. FOSTER No; it was only to get ‘it ready to call up that 
I make the request. 

Mr. MANN. “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. n 

Mr. FOSTER. This bill seems to be important. It is really 
no use for us to save grain inan elevator which might be blown 
up by some mischievous man who chooses to do a thing of that 
kind. I would like very much, if I could, to have it understood 
that it may be given a privileged status when it dees not inter- 
fere with matters of greater importance. 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought net to make that arrangement 
now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill H. R. 3982 may have a privileged status. 

Mr. MANN. For the present I will object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing certain corre- 
spondence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LEVER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEVER. In submitting my request for unanimous con- 
sent I assumed that the revenue bill would come up, although 
I had no information about it. Assuming that it does not 
come up to-morrow, under my request would the bill be un- 
finished business to-morrow? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think it would in the way I have put 
the proposition. 

Mr. MANN. We will find out to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inquire if the revenue bill 
has been reported. 

Mr. MANN. It has; and fhe gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. KrrcH1n] said that he would call it up to-morrow. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL (H. REPT. NO. 46). 

Mr. SMALL, chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, by direction of that committee, reported a bill (H. R. 
4285) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of said public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, which, with the accompanying documents, 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. MANN reserved all points of order, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
any members of the committee who desire to do so may have 
the right to file minority views within three days. 

The SPEAKDR. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that members of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee may have three days in which to file minority 
views. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same; 

H. R. 13. An act making appropriations for the support of 
| the Army for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1918, and for 


other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution and bill of the following titie: 

S. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
take over for the United States the possession and title of any 
vessel within its jurisdiction which at the time of coming 
therein was owned in whole or in part by any corporation, citi- 
zen, or subject of any nation with which the United States may 
be at war, or was under register of any such nation, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 1845. An act to authorize PETER Gorter Gerry to enter 
into a contract with the Secretary of the Navy, in ‘behalf of 
the United States, for the use of the steam yacht Owera. 

MILITARY ACADEMY III. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I submit for ‘printing under the 
rules the conference report on the bill (H. R. 14) making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Military, Academy for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes. 
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The conference report and statement are as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 47). 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for 
‘other purposes, having met, after full and further free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 

agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 6 
of the bill strike out all on line 18 and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: “88 privates, first class, and 38 privates, 
$15,080 ”; and Senate agree to the same. 

S. H. Dent, Jr., 

W. J. FIELDS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
Geo. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14) making appropriations for the 
support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1918, and for other purposes, submit the following written 
statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on: 

The House receded from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 1, providing extra pay for 19 enlisted men instead of for 
18, as provided in the House bill. Although without authority, 
as the matter was not in conference, the conferees took the lib- 
erty of striking out the words “76 privates at $15 each per 
month, $13,680," and substituting therefor “38 privates, first 
class, and 38 privates, $15,080.” This change was made upon 
the recommendation of the Engineer Department, which stated 
that the language originally used would tend to disrupt the 
present organization. 

The House receded from amendments 2 and 3, authorizing the 
President to appoint William Harold Kehoe and Clyde R. Alt- 
man, late cadets at the Military Academy at West Point, to the 
position of second lieutenant of Infantry and to place them on 
the retired list with the pay of a retired second lieutenant. 

S. H. Dent, Jr. 
W. J. FIELDS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


REPORT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION ON PERE 
MARQUETTE AND CINCINNATI, HAMILTON & DAYTON RAILROADS 
(H. DOC. NO. 137). 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the printing as a House document, to be distributed through 
the folding room, of 4,000 copies of the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on their investigation of the financial 
history of the Pere Marquette Railroad and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railroad. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent to have printed as a public document 4,000 more 
copies of the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
upon the Pere Marquette and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton Railroads. . 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman’s request is 
to print the document as a House document and that 4,000 addi- 
tional copies be printed to be distributed through the folding 
room. je 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think it is 4,000 copies. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
have it printed as a House document, 4,000 copies to be dis- 
tributed through the folding room. 

Mr. MANN. The law provides how House documents are 
printed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My desire is not to exceed the $500 limit. 
I would say, in this connection, that a resolution to similar 
effect has been pending before the Committee on Printing, and 
I have had several consultations with the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BARNHART], who, owing to the absence of at least 
one member of his committee from the city, has not been able 
to get his committee together, I am taking this action this 
afternoon, however, with his consent and approval. 

The SPE Is there objection? 


Mr. FOSTER.: Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the special use for printing these reports? 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, an investigation was made 
of the Pere Marquette upon the request of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 1914, as the result of a 
resolution introduced in the House by me. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is true, but what is the use of having 
so many copies printed of this report now? : 

Mr. CRAMTON. Simply because it has cost the Govern- 
ment a large amount of money to make the investigation and 
it is the most thorough financial investigation ever made-of any 
railroad company. in the-country. : 

Mr. FOSTER. It has been printed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In a limited quantity by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.- I have had a large number of calls for 
it, and I am not able to supply them, and I. think various 
Members, especially those from Michigan and Ohio, will have 
calls for them. The conclusions of the commission are of the 
utmost importance in connection with the present problems af- 
fecting transportation matters in this country. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to make this suggestion to the 
gentleman. This document when printed will be in demand 
mostly in Michigan, or in Michigan and Ohio. Members from 
the South, and probably from farther West, will never use any 
of the decuments in the folding room. Why does not the 
gentleman endeavor to get copies printed so that they may be 
distributed to those who want them and have them distributed 
through the document room? - : 

Mr, CRAMTON. It would be agreeable to me to have them 
go to the document room. 

Mr. MANN. That is where they ought to go. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know about that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But in the event they go to the folding 
room I-shall not hesitate to ask those Members who are not 
interested in. the matter to assign their copies to me. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman, in justification 
of having this printed, said that it is a document of importance 
in its bearing on the general situation, and if that is true, I do 
not see why it belongs only to the States of Ohio and Michigan. 
‘ Mr. MANN. That is where the demand will mostly come 

rom. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. How voluminous is the document? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a pamphlet of about 260 pages. It is 
now in type and made up, and I have taken the precaution to 
ask them to hold it so that there will not be any expense for 
typesetting and making up, and this request will come under 
the $500 limit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned to 
meet at 11 a. m. to-morrow, Thursday, May 10, 1917. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to 
defray war expenses, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. : 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 4281) to supplement exist- 
ing legislation relative to the United States Court for China and 
to increase the serviceability thereof; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 4282) authorizing the 
licensing and control of corporations engaged in the storing of 
food products for interstate shipment; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOODALL: A bill (H. R. 4283) authorizing the dona- 
tion of the land and building at Kennebunkport, Me., known as 
“the old customhouse” to the town of Kennebunkport, Me.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, : 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 4284) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Georgetown, in the State of Delaware; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. n 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 4286) to amend sections 4402, 
4404, and 4414 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. FREAR: Resolution (H. Res. 77) to direct the Federal 
Trade Commission to make an immediate investigation to ascer- 
tain the cause for the recent increase in the price of American 
flags and report to the House; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 7 f > 

By -Mr. DYER: Resolution (H. Res. 78) authorizing and 
directing the Attorney General to investigate the coal and coke 
industry; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, SANFORD: Resolution (H. Res, 79) authorizing the 
printing as a House document the pamphlet entitled “ Plan of 
military instruction“; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 4287) for the relief of the legal 
representatives and heirs of George H. Riley, deceased, of Chi- 
cago, III.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 4288) granting an increase 
of pension to William C. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid 

Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4289) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Weisel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4290) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J, Westfall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 4291) granting a pension 
to Fred Yoemans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4292) granting an 
increase of pension to Jacob Bachman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 4293) granting a pension 
to Lewis Mulkey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

‘By Mr. HEINTZ: A bill (H. R. 4294) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret Robb; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4295) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Prather; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4296) granting a pension to Oscar F. Lutz; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 4297) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph Guest; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4298) granting an increase of pension to 
Ebenezer Riley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4299) granting a pension to Edwina B. 
Kemp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4300) granting a pension to Elsie Hoffman; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4301) granting a pension to Henry Lang; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4302) granting a pension to Leonard Rip- 
ple; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4303) granting a pension to Thomas Heffer- 
nan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 4304) granting a pension to Jane 
Hammond, widow of Henry Hammond; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. j 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 4305) granting a pension to 
James H, Buckner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4806) granting a pension to Henderson 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4307) granting a pension to Lucretia E. 
James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4808) granting a pension to Mary Burk- 
hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4309) granting a pension to Stephen 
Standafer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4310) granting a pension to N. Ellen Peters 
and George N. Peters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4311) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4312) granting an increase of pension to 
Tivis C. Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4313) granting an inerease,of pension to 
John H. Alcorn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4814) granting an increase of pension to 
Columbus C. Logan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4815) granting an increase of pension to 
Mrs. Nan E. Le Force; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4316) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4317) granting an increase of pension to 
George McDaniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4318) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4319) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew York; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4320) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred Lèick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. à 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4321) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Waddle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4322) granting an increase of pension to 
Gideon P. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4323) granting an increase of pension to 
Zacharah Holland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4824) granting an increase of pension to 
Clay Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4325) granting an increase of pension to 
Washington M. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4326) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Girdler ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4327) granting an increase of pension to 
Pollie W. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4328) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4329) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Sexton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4330) granting an increase of pension to 
Green Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4331) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph F. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4832) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph D. Thach ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4333) granting an increase of pension to 
Turner Bartley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4334) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas F. Clatts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4385) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4336) granting an increase of pension to 
John Doss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4337) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonas F. Fortney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4338) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth J. Herrin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4339) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hubbard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4340) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas G. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4341) granting an increase of pension to 
Gideon P. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4342) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Peters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4343) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Oliver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 4344) granting an increase 
of pension to John Bowen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4845) for the relief of the Sanford & 
Brooks Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 4346) for the relief of 
Allen Greenlief; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Michigan So- 
ciety, Sons of the American Revolution, pledging support to the 
President; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Friends of Irish Freedom, Los Angeles, Cal., 
pledging support to Government in present crisis; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of Cohoshing Tent of Macca- 
bees, of Mount Vernon, Ohio, favoring woman suffrage; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BACON: Telegrams from Hon. Albert E. Sleeper, gov- 
ernor of Michigan; Howard A. Coffin, president Detroit Rotary 
Club; 38 companies or manufacturing firms of Detroit; manu- 
facturing firms in Grand Rapids, Jackson, Adrian, and other 
cities; Jackson Chamber of Commerce; the Adrian Chamber of 
Commerce; and business men in the cities of Wayne, Washte- 
naw, Jackson, Monroe, and Lenawee Counties, all in the State of 
Michigan, protesting against the proposed tax on automobiles; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of Manufacturers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Association of New Jersey, protesting against national 
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prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

. By Mr. CARY: Memorial of Patternmakers’ Association of 
Milwaukee, Wis., relative to tax on incomes for war expenses; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New: York: Petition of Oakley & Co., New 
York City, against imposition of stamp tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of L. H. Baekeland, Yonkers, N. Y., against 
special tax of 25 cents per gallon on denatured alcohol; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Brooklyn Mutual Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, asking exemption from tax of building and loan asso- 
ciations; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Produce News, New York, against in- 
crease of postage on second-class matter; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of committee on hospital and medical facilities 
of the mayor’s committee on national defense, favoring exempt- 
ing interns from conscription; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, memorial of 266 members of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association, against extra tax on automobiles; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENTON: Petition of Louis H. Legler, of Evansville, 
Tnd., favoring legislation to prohibit killing of immature calves 
and hogs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of 150 citizens of Dade, Cass, 
and Johnson Counties, Mo., favoring prohibition as war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 7 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of Peter Stam and others, of 
Paterson, N. J., urging plan to stop destruction of grain by the 
liquor makers ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Manufacturers and Merchants’ Association 
of New Jersey, against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, relative to taxing automobiles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Cleveland committee on war finance, favor- 
ing tax on incomes for financing war; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorials of the Manufacturers and Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey and the Central Federated Union of New 
York, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, Md., 
and the Farm Journal, of Philadelphia, Pa., against increase of 
postage on second-class matter; to the Committee on the Post 
Oftice and Post Roads, 

By Mr. FOSS: Memorial of the Old Guard of Labor, favoring 
universal military training; to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 3 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Chicago Real Estate 
Board, asking prohibition of sale of liquor around military con- 
centration camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of N. G. Manley, Peoria, III., against tax on 
automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Illinois Society of Architects, favoring con- 
scription and universal military service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. F. Humphreys & Co., of Bloomington, III., 
against increase of postage on first-class matter; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of East St. Louis, III., 
favoring adequate appropriation at present session of Congress 
for improvement of rivers and harbors; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the Rockford (III.) Malleable Iron Works, 
favoring prohibition as war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the National Legislative Conference on Pro- 
hibition, opposing any increase of tax on manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Distillers’ Security Corporation, favoring 
increase of tax on distilled spirits for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Curtis P. Brady, protesting against increase 
of second-class postage rates; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petitions of Franklin Motor Car Co.; the Lord & Bushnell 
Co. ; Cross, Roy & Saunders; Buckley, Dement & Co. ; and Pacific 
Mutual Door Co., all of Chicago; the East St. Louis Lumber Co., 
of East St. Louis; the National Sewing Machine Co., of Belvi- 
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dere; the Whifeld Manufacturing Co., of Peoria, all in the State 
of Illinois, and the Security Insurance Co., of New Haven, Conn., 
favoring the Moon bill, for revision of postage rates; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Carter Hardware Co., of Yorkville, III., 
favoring increase of postage on second-class matter; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Friends of Irish Freedom, 
of northern Worcester County, Mass., pledging loyalty to Presi- 
dent and Government; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Memorial of Burlington (Vt.) 
Union, No. 683, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, urging certain tax legislation for financing the war; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Resolution by mayor and councilmen of 
city of Checotah, Okla., indorsing war with Germany and stand 
00 sy leon of United States; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, resolution of citizens of Sallisaw, Okla., pledging support 
in war with Germany ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution adopted by citizens of Wagoner County, Okla., 
indorsing position taken by Government in making war on Ger- 
many ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution passed by district conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, McAlester, Okla., requesting prohibition 
of grain for manufacture of alcoholic liquors and national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on Agriculture. f 

Also, resolution adopted by Grady County Highway Associa- 
tion, Chickasha, Okla., favoring good roads; to the Committee 
on Roads. 

Also, letter of C. L. Williams, Kusa, Okla., requesting that 
postal rates on papers and periodicals be not increased; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of mass meeting of 
American citizens of Bohemian birth and descent, asking that 
a free Bohemian republic be provided for in the terms of peace at 
end of present war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, memorial of people of Columbiana County, Ohio, pro- 
testing against use of grain for manufacture of liquor during 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Importers and Wholesale Liquor 
Merchants’ Association of San Francisco, Cal., against proposed 
extra tax on rectified spirits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. ; 

Also, petition of Theater Owners’ Association, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., against proposed tax on motion pictures; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Earle C. Anthony (Inc.), Motor Car Dealers’ 
Association, and the Metz Co., Los Angeles, Cal., against pro- 
posed 5 per cent tax on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, protest of Locomobile Co. of America, Pacific Coast 
Branch; Motor Car Dealers’ Association; Frank O. Renstrom 
Co.; Dubroy Motor Co. (Inc.) ; Chalmers Co.; Don Lee; F. L. 
Linz Motor Co.; Peacock Motor Sales Co.; the Winton Co.; 
W. F. Culberson, president Pierce Arrow Pacific Sales Co. 
(Inc.); H. B. Rector Co.; Mercer & Jordan Pacific Coast 
Agency ; Pacific Hupmobile Co.; Willys Overland, of California ; 
Haynes Auto Sales Co.; and Cuyler Lee, all of San Francisco, 
Cal., against the proposed tax of 5 per cent on automobiles; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: Memorial of Rotary Club of Wheeling, favor- 
ing acceptance of Col. Roosevelt’s proposition to raise an army 
to take to France; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SELLS: Petition of Cleveland committee on war 
finance, favoring tax on incomes for war revenue; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens, favoring prohibition as war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of ©. L. Conklin and 
eight churches and clubs of Charlotte, Mich., favoring prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Crockston-Parnall Coun- 
try Club and E. F. Rustad, of Minnesota, favoring fixing mini- 
mum price upon farm products ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens and churches of Minnesota, 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Commercial Club of Thief River Falls, 
Minn., urging a vigorous prosecution of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WASON; Petition of Wilbur F. Parker and 27 other 
residents of the town of Franconia, N. H., favoring legislation 
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to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the citizens of Northwood, N. H., favoring 
a law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of Vilie, Hudson, 
Saxon, and 10 other automobile dealers, favoring war tax on 
net profits of corporations and against 5 per cent tax on auto- 
mobiles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also. memorial of faculty of the University of North Dakota, 
indorsing President’s plan of selective conscription; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of J. J. Hirsch and 19 other citizens of Ana- 
moose, N. Dak., favoring tax on surplus profits of corporations 
for war expense; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, May 10, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, God of Nations, God of hosts, we are lifting 
our hearts to Thee at the beginning of this day’s work that we 
may get the Divine point of view and be found to be in harmony 
with the Divine plan. We can only measure these great prob- 
lems of human life under the limitations of the powers that 
Thou hast committed to us. We can not see far the sequence 
of history. We can not solve that great problem which lies 
just ahead of us. O God, give us that inestimable gift of Thy 
Holy Spirit which added to our human powers will guide and 
direct our steps after the order of the Divine counsel. Help us to 
work out the problems of state according to the Divine program. 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 1006) authorizing the county of Morrison, Minn., to construct 
a bridge across the Mississippi River in said county. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 1007) authorizing the city of Bemidji, Minn., to construct 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near that place, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend 
the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal re- 
serve act, as amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, August 15, 
1914, March 8, 1915, and September 7, 1916, agrees to the confer- 
ence asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Grass, Mr. PHELAN, 
and Mr. Prarr managers at the conference on the part of the 
House. 

-The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of th 
Senate: $ 

H. R. 328. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” as amended, in respect to car service, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 2848. An act granting consent to Ernest B. Denison, 
A. J. Barchfield, and Ethan I. Dodds to construct a bridge across 
the Wabash River within or near the city limits of the city of 
Vincennes, Ind. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President : i 

S. 1845. An act to authorize PETER Gorter GERRY to enter into 
a contract with the Secretary of the Navy, in behalf of the 
United States, for the use of the steam yacht Owera; 

H. R. 13. An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
take over for the United States the possession and title of any 
vessel within its jurisdiction, which at the time of coming therein 
was owned in whole or in part by any corporation, citizen, or 
subject of any nation with which the United States may be at 
war, or was under register of any such nation, and for other 
purposes, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

The concurrent resolution is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 28, 1917. 
Honorable PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Sır: I have the honor to transmit herewith, at the request of the 
Pan . W of the Territory of Hawaii, house concurrent rego- 
ution No. 31. 

Very respectfully, Lucius E. PINKHAM, 
Governor of Hawaii. 
(Inclosure.) 
Concurrent resolution. 


Whereas it is the sense of the House of Representatives of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii that section 421 of the Revised 
Laws of Hawaii, 1915, wherein, among other things, it is provided 
that the 18 rental for homestead held under ri ht-of-purchase 
lease shall be at the rate of 8 per cent of the appral value thereof, 
should be amended so that such yearly rental shall be reduced to 
the rate of 6 per cent; and 

Whereas said section 421 of the Revised Laws of Hawail, 1915, can 
only be amended by the Congress of the United States, inasmuch as 
the Sama was made a part of the organic act by, reference: Therefore 

e 


Resolved by the house of*representatives (the senate evecare) 
That the Congress of the United States be, and it is hereby. respectfu 
requested and petitioned to amend said section 421 of the Revised Laws 
of Hawaii, 1915, so that the yearly rental for homestead held under 
right-of-purchase lease shall be at the rate of 6 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of such homestead, instead of at the rate of & per cent; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the governor of the Territory of Hawali be, and he 
is hereby, respectfully requested to transmit copies of this resolution 
to the esident of the United States, the Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States, the President of the Senate of the United States 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Unied States, and 
the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
< onolulu, Hawaii, Aprii 23, 1917. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted in the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawali on Apri, 23. 1917. 
. L. HOLSTEIN, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
WARD WOODWARD, 
Olerk House of Representatives. 


THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAwau, 

Honolulu, Hawaii, April 25, 1917. 

We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted in the 
Senate of the Territory of Hawaii on April 25, 1917. X 

CHAs. T. CHILLINGWORTH, 

President of the Senate. 

O. P. SOARES, 
Clerk of the Renate. 


Mr. McLEAN. I present a memorial signed by Henry W. Far- 
num, professor of economics, and others of the faculty of Yale 
University, which contains many valuable suggestions relating 
to the pending revenue measure. I ask that it be printed in the 
Record without reading. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORIAL OF AMERICAN W TO CONGRESS REGARDING WAR 
INANCE, 


We, the undersigned, teachers of political economy, public finance, and 
political science in American universities and colleges, respectfully urge 
upon Congress to adopr the policy of taxation rather than that of bond 
issues as the princi means of financing the expenditures of our own 
country in the war on which it has embarked, 

The taxation policy is practicable. It will prevent the price inflation 
which must result from large bond issues. It is demanded by social jus- 
uea It will increase the efficiency of the Nation in the conduct of 

e war. 5 

The argument in support of these statements is briefly as follows: 

THE TAXATION PLAN IS PRACTICABLE. 


The taxation policy is practicable, because the current income of the 
ple in any case must pay the war expenditures. The choice between 
ond issues and taxation is merely a choice whether the Government 
shall take income with a promise to repay those who furnish it or take 
income without such promise. The actual arms, muniticns, an other 
equipment and supplies for use in the war, except to the small extent 
that they have been stored up in the past, must be produced now, dur- 
ing the war itself, not after the war, and moreover must be produced by 
our own people. The policy of borrowing within the country itself does 
not shift 1137 part of the Nation's burden of war expenditures from the 
peen to the future. All it does_is to make possible a different distri- 
ution of the burden among individuals and social classes, to permit 
repayment to certain persons who have contributed income during 
the war by other persons after the war. If the people can support the 
war at all, they can do it on a cash basis. Borrowing creates nothing, 
Except. by borrowing abroad, which we can not do, we can get nothing 
which we do not ourselves produce. 

It may be necessary for a month or two at the outset to issue a lim- 
ited amount of bonds, pending the collection of increased taxes, but 
beyond these, which might well be made repayable within a year, no 
necessity for bonds exists. 
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Resolved, That we reco; the patriotic, intelligent, unselfish devo- 
tion and magnificent leadership of our President, the Hon. Woodrow 
Wilson ; and be it further ; 

Resolved, That we hee 2 recognize and appreciate the able, efficient 
service of our worthy junior Senator in the patriotic stand that he has 
taken in upholding the hands of our worthy President. and the fearless, 
whole-hearted, and single devotion to our country and our country’s 
needs; and be it further i 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to the Hon. 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, and the Hon. PAUL O. 
Hustin¢c, junior Senator from the State of Wisconsin. 

D. W. McNamena, 
Rev. E. M. ELLIS 
President Endeavor ‘Academy. 
Cras. Barry, 
Editor Montello Express. 
A. MUELLER 


Banker. 
D. H. Rem, 
County Superintendent, 


E. H. COTTON, 
Editor Westfield Union, 
Mr. SHIELDS. I present a resolution passed by the Centenary 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, at Chattandoga, Tenn., and 
also a resolution adopted-at a mass meeting at Athens, Tenn., 
in regard to food products and national prohibition. I ask that 
the resolutions may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 30, 1917. 


Hon. Jonx K. SHIELDS and 
Hon. K. D. MCRKELLAR, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sins: Yesterday Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
whose membership numbers 1,400, held a church conference at the 11 
o'clock service, and the following resolution was adopted unanimously : 


“Whereas the prime minister of Great Britain, Lloyd-George, stated 
recently that the United States of America had never gone to war 
save for the cause of liberty; this great statesman but uttered 
the truth of history when he paid our country this high tribute and 


honor ; 

“ Whereas for human liberty throughout the world America has entered 
the world war, and this country of ours must feed the world as 
well as feed its own people: 

“Whereas food products must be conserved; there must be an elimina- 
tion of waste; and everything useful for food must be diverted 
into channels where it may be used for feeding the country ; 

“ Whereas millions of bushels of corn, barley, and rice and millions of 
gallons of molasses are being used by distillers and brewers—it is 
stated that last year at least $150,000.000 of foodstuffs were used 
by distillers and brewers of intoxicating liquors; and 

“Whereas in times like these, not to speak of the fact generally, the 
man who would convert grain into drink is untrue to his country; 
he would be taking food from the mouths of men, women, and 
children; emergency legislation should be passed to prohibit abso- 
ae the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors: Therefore 


“ Resolved, That the President and the Congress are hereby earnestly 
petitioned to take such action as shall be necessary to prevent the use 
of grain or other foodstuffs by distillers or brewers; let our great coun- 

stand for bread and against liquor.” 

As the chairman and the secretary of the church conference, we were 
requested to forward to you a copy of the resolution, and we take 
pleasure in inclosing it, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
J. W. Moons, Chairman, 
E. L. Swick, Secretary. 


ATHENS, TENN., April 30, 1917. 


In a patriotic mass meeting held here on Sunday afternoon, April 29, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the United States has been drawn into the great world con- 
flict now being waged; and 

“ Whereas the shortage of food supplies has been ascertained by our 

government: and > 

“Whereas speculators are taking advantage of the conditions and have 
raised the prices on the necessities’ of life and are now fixing the 
prices of future supplies so high as to place a real burden upon 
the wage earners and, in many instances, deprive them of the 
necessities of life: ‘Therefore be it 

22 cee by the citizens of Athens, McMinn County, in a mass 
meeting— 

First. That we most earnestly request our Congressman, Hon. JOHN 
A. Moon, and our United States Senators from Tennessee, Hon. J. K. 
Suintos and Hon, K. D. MCKELLAR, to vote for and use their influence 
5 the a of a bill regulating immediately the prices of the neces- 

eR 0 e ; 

Second. That we earnestly request their best efforts for the 
passage of a bill prohibiting the distillation of all grains so much 
needed at the present time to eupply our people with food and avoid 
the real suffering which must follow the diverting of more than 
600,000,000 bushels of grain into worse than useless channels.” 


A. M. TOMLINSOX, 

ELBERT WILSON, 

J. H. JARVIS, 

W. T. ROBERTS, 

Prof. GRANNIS 
Committee. 


Mr. FRANCE presented a petition of sundry citizens: of 
Dorchester County, Md., pledging support to the President and 
praying for governmental aid in conserying and making more 
efficient the supply of farm labor, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Head Camp of the 
Woodmen of the World of Virginia, Minn., pledging support to 
the President, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minneapolis, 
Minn., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Federated Trade Assem- 
bly of Duluth, Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit speculation in foodstuffs and the fixing of a maxi- 
mum price on such goods, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Kanopolis, Kans., praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure and for the protection of military camps from vice, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Piqua, Kans., praying for the 
prohibition of the consumption of food products in the manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquor, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of Bighorn Lodge, No. 
628, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, of 
Sheridan, Wyo., praying for certain changes in the income-tax 
laws, etc., to produce the revenue to pay the war expenses, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Council for National De- 
fense of Goshen County, Wyo., praying for national prohibition 
as a war mensure and for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
tect the food supply, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Fudiciary. : ; 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

Mr. KNOX presented resolutions adopted by congregations 
of sundry churches in the State of Pennsylvania, and of sun- 
dry manufacturers of Warren, Pa., praying for national pro- 
hibition as a war measure, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


LEAGUE OF THE CROSS CADETS, 


Mr. PHELAN. I desire to have printed in the Recorp, if 
there is no objection, a communication from a military company 
of San Francisco, Cal., volunteering their services. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator to say that it is 
a communication from some one in San Francisco offering his 
services to the Government? 

Mr. PHELAN. It is a communication addressed to me from 
the First Regiment, League of the Cross Cadets, an organization 
of young men of San Francisco, declaring their intention to 
offer their services to the Government. I think it ts a mani- 


festation of their patriotic purpose and as a compliment to it 


rather than as information.-to the Senate I ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD, : 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator said it was from an in- 
dividual. We all get thousands of such letters and we always 
refer them to the Navy Department or the War Department. 

Mr. PHELAN. I can understand the objection of the Sena- 
tor, but this is an organization equipped, uniformed, and ready 
for service. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

SAN Francisco, CAL., May 8. 1917. 


Hon, JAMES D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


First Regiment, League of the Cross Cadets, offers services to country 
as unit_attached to regular service, subject to examination and accept- 
ance, If permitted, could muster full regiment past and present offi- 
cers and men. Many have already joined Regulars. Balance awaiting 
answer this wire, 


Jonx J. FLYNN, Colonel. 
II. J. SPRING, Captain and Adjutant. 


WABASH RIVER BRIDGE, INDIANA, 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce. I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bilk (S. 2106) to 
authorize the county of Cass, in the State of Indiana, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Wabash River east of the city of 
Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock Island in said 
Wabash River, and I submit a report (No. 34) thereon, I ask 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed by third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2187) granting an increase of pension to John Cur- 
less (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2188) authorizing the reinstatement of Harry Albert 
Giltner as an additional number in the grade of passed assistant 
rye of the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 

airs. 

A bill (S. 2189) granting a pension to Myrtle M. Bush; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2190) granting a pension to John F. Simonson (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2191) granting an increase of pension to William 
Boyes (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 2192) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Salida, Colo.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 2193) granting an increase of pension to Oscar M. 
Dreibelbiss ; 

A bill (S. 2194) granting a pension to Patrick H. Guhin; 

A bill (S. 2195) granting an increase of pension to Andrew E. 
Waterman; 

A bill (S. 2196) granting a pension to Martin H. Rickman; 

A bill (S. 2197) granting an increase of pension to Corydon 
M. Turnbull; 

A bill (S. 2198) granting an increase of pension to George 
Wells; and 

A bill (S. 2199) granting an increase of pension to Derrick 
Huck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2200) to establish a fish-cultural station in the 
State of North Dakota ; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 2201) for the relief of Ethel M. Young; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2202) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
a estate of Henry H. Sibley, deceased; to the Committee on 

aims. 

A bill (S. 2203) for the establishment of Northgate, in the 
State of North Dakota, as a port of entry and delivery for im- 
mediate transportation without appraisement of duitable mer- 
chandise; to the Committee on Finance. 
wa bill (S. 2204) to correct the military record of A. M. 

feller ; 

A bill (S. 2205) for the relief of Isaac J, Reese; and 

A bill (S. 2206) authorizing the Secretary of war to donate 
to Richland County, N. Dak., three brass cannon, with carriages ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2207) to establish an Indian boarding school at 
or near the city of Rolla, in the State of North Dakota; and 

A bill (S. 2208) for the relief of the estate of Israel Folsom; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

1155 bill (S. 2209) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
owe; 

A bill (S. 2210) granting a pension to S. W. Callahan; 

A bill (S. 2211) granting an increase of pension to Betsy Ash; 

A bill (S. 2212) granting a pension to Vesta M. Daniels; 

A bill (S. 2218) granting a pension to John R. Beebe; 

A bill (S. 2214) granting an increase of pension to Martina 
Morrow; 

A bill (S. 2215) granting an increase of pension to David 
Keith; 

A bill (S. 2216) granting an increase of pension to Marie L. 
Van Solen; 

A bill (S. 2217) granting an increase of pension to John 
Leary; : 

A bill (S. 2218) granting a pension to Margaret D. Hardman; 

A bill (S. 2219) granting a pension to Anna Irwin; 

A bill (S, 2220) granting a pension to Mayme Chilson; 

A bill (S. 2221) granting a pension to James Kenyon; 

A bill (S. 2222) granting an increase of pension to James A. 
McConkey ; 

A bill (S. 2223) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Lincoln; 


A bill (S. 2224) granting an increase of pension to Abraham 
F. Carey; ; 

A bill (S. 2225) granting an increase of pension to Halvor 
Anderson; 

A bill (S. 2226) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Makee; 

A bill (8. 
Bailey ; 
Pe pu (S. 2228) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 

vell; 

A bill (S. 2229) granting an increase of pension to D. F. 
Siegfried ; 

A bill (S. 2230) granting an increase of pension to Morris 
Dumas; 

A bill (S. 2231) granting a pension to Abbie L. Lockwood: 
3 (S. 2232) granting an increase of pension to Charles 

ack ; 

A bill (S. 2233) granting an increase of pension to Saral 
Dolan; 
A bill (S. 2234) granting an increase of pension to Ole 


2227) granting an increase of pension to Seth 


Olson ; 
13 bill (S. 2235) granting an increase of pension to H. J. 
owe: 

A bill (S. 2236) granting an increase of pension to Surah 
M. Thomas; 

A bill (S. 2237) granting an increase of pension to E. G. 
‘Thompson ; 
7 A bill (S. 2238) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
ones; 

A bill (S. 2239) granting an increase of pension to Delia 
Stuart; 

A bill (S. 2240) granting an increase of pension to John 
F. Pettit; 


A bill (S. 2241) granting a pension to William Shoemaker; 

A bill (S. 2242) granting a pension to Joseph Grunenwald; 

A bill (S. 2243) granting an increase of pension to Orlindu 
A. Edick; > 
1 (S. 2244) grunting an inerense of pension to Irwin 

A bill (S. 2245) granting a pension to Mattie Jackson; 

A bill (S. 2246) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
B. Stafford ; 

A bill (S. 2247) granting a pension to James C. Latimer; 

A bill (S. 2248) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
McMillen (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2249) granting an increase of pension to Bradford 
G. Ostrander (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2250) granting an increase of pension to Almont 
Barnes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO PENDING BILL. 


Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of in- 
terference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the 
foreign commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, 
and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 


THE NECESSITY FOR NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 


Mr. FRANCE. I introduce a joint resolution, which I ask 
may be read at length, and I desire to make a few remarks as 
to the purpose of the measure after it has been read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 59) authorizing the President 
to enroll, according to age, status, and occupation, all male citi- 
zens, or male persons not alien enemies, between the ages of 18 
and 45, inclusive, was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to enroll, according to age, status. and occupation 
all male citizens, or male persons not alien enemies who have declared 
their intention to become citizens, between the ages of 18 and 45, inclu- 
sive; all such citizens or male persons to be liable for military or 
national service in such manner as may have been or may hereafter be 
provided by law: Provided, That the President be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to enroll all such citizens or male persons in the following 
classes according to age: Those of the ages from 18 to 20, inclusive, to 
be enrolled and denominated the “cadet corps”; those from 21 to 27, 
inclusive, to be enrolled and denominated as the“ first line of defense“; 
those from 28 to 35, inclusive, to be enrolled and denominated the 
“second line of defense”: and those from 36 to 45, inclusive, to be 
enrolled and denominated the “ first reserve corps. 

For carry out the purposes of this resolution there is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

riat available immediately and until expended, such sum as may 


the judgment of the President be necessary, 
Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I refrained from any discus- 
sion of the Military Establishment bill, S. 1871, and the amend- 
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ment which I offered to that bill because I was most anxious 
to see that measure advanced with the utmost possible speed 
to its enactment into law, but I deem it to be my duty to tres- 
pass somewhat upon the time of the Senate in order that I may 
discuss the subject matter and the purpose of the amendment 
which upon a previous occasion I submitted to your deliberation 
and which, in a slightly modified form, I now offer as à joint 
resolution. 

The Military Establishment bill which passed the Senate. 
while drawn in recognition of those principles which have been 
tested and approved by the experience of this war, falls far short, 
in my judgment, of extending the application of those principles 
to the large and complex necessities of the present graye emer- 
gency. To this subject I desire to address myself as simply and 
as briefly as I may. 

Sir, I hope that I have had no delusions about this war. I 
know that I have not shared many of the delusions which have 
been so generally and popularly expressed. I believe that I did 
not underestimate the many dangers of the situation upon which 
we entered on the 4th day of April last. I cast my vote for war 
because through the unrelenting iron walls of most unfortunate 
circumstance there was no other door. It is needless now to dis- 
cuss the cause or the purpose of this war. We are all agreed 
that it Is not to be a war of aggrandizement. Empires may wage 
such wars, but so absolutely Incompatible in their natures are 
war and democracy that this Republic can never be justified 
in seizing weapons in any cause less holy than that of her own 
preservation. This is a war of self-defense. That can be its only 
justification. When it is realized, as soon it will be, by all our 
people that this is such a war, then they will arise without 
coercion or compulsion to meet the great occasion. 

To me this war was no holy war until we entered it; now it 
has become such. I shall not weary you with my philosophy of 
history, but I do not believe, Mr. President, that we have 
stumbled on to this day down the blind paths of chance. There 
are no accidents in history. There would be no propriety in 
my attempting any expression of my conception of America’s 
place in history and of the full part which our Republic should 
play in this the supreme crisis of the world’s affairs. I must 
say, however, that I do not subscribe to any of the doctrines 
of materialism. I do not regard the universe as a fortunate 
or unfortunate but wholly fortuitous aggregation of forces. 
I do not see in history a series of disconnected and unsignificant 
acts. On the contrary, I believe that beneath all the seeming 
incoherence and confusion, the clamor and the uproar, the 
clash of arms, the conflict of armies, the shouting and the 
tumult, the onslaught and the retreat, beneath all the vast ebb 
and flow of human events, a divine purposiveness moves re- 
sistlessly on to the achievement of great and ethical ends. 
History reveals an endless striving, a great becoming, an or- 
derly evolution. As we read history we find nothing static; 
all is dynamic and progressive. I believe that the logical and 
necessary culmination of a great series of historic movements 
was the establishment upon the Western Hemisphere of this 
Republie and that the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence marked the climax of long ages of failing and yet fruitful 
experimentation in the science of government, and that this act 
was also the harbinger of the new epoch to come in the history 
of mankind. The fathers of our Republie believed this, and 
he indeed is blind who can not see the inspiration in their 
words and works. In those early hazardous and trying days 
the careful deliberation of their acts subjected them to many 
a charge of incapacity and cowardice, but theirs was but the 
caution which conscientious statesmen in this country must 
ever exercise when controlled by the realization that into their 
keeping has been placed the sacred trust, the priceless heritage 
of that new democracy which is to be preserved and perpetu- 
ated by themselves and their sons for all humanity, for all time. 

We deemed it to be our duty to declare war, and by so doing 
we decreed to hazard perhaps all that this Republie signifies in 
the vast scheme of history. The safety of our institutions, the 
genius and the mission in the world of this great democracy 
are all the ultimate stake. The hour for the supreme testing 
of our institutions has come. I have but one anxiety and that 
is that our people shall now be brought to face the hard reali- 
ties and see things as they are, for when they shall do this 
they will meet the pending crisis with all of their innate capacity 
and heroism. We voted for war and now we should prepare to 
wage war, calmly, with clear vision, with purposes defined, 
With system, with science, with exact information, with perfect 
organization, with all the accumulated might and power of this 
great Republie. Only in that direction now do peace and safety 
lie.. It is not the time to be stampeded into haste and rashness. 
We must act with deliberation, with precision, in order that 


the established and proven principles of our constitutional 
government, in all their wonderful pliability and adaptability, 
may be, without violence, shaped and applied to the achieve- 
ment of these new ends. 

We have pledged all of our resources to this war in what we 
hold to be a just cause. It is now for us to liberate, organize, 
and effectively utilize all of our vast latent and poteutial entr- 


+ gies, and dedicate them to this great undertaking. For mod- 


ern war there is no precedent, Gen, Joffre is reported to have 
said “ The knowledge of war which we had three years ago is 
of no present practical value,” and: this is true not only of purely 
military operations but of all the collateral industrial activities 
which are directed to the same end. War as it is now waged 
is the unnatural and monstrous offspring of a new science and 
of that marvelously increased capacity for social and national 
organization which has been developed by mankind, most notably 
since the close of the last Franco-Prussian War, 

While it is extremely important to raise at once sufficient 
military and naval forces. I feel that we are in immediate dan- 
ger of overlooking, in the consideration of our war measures, 
the one great outstanding fact which has been demonstrated by 
this war, and that fact is this: War is no longer merely a combat 
between the armed forces of -the belligerent powers. It has be- 
come in a large and literal sense a conflict between the nations 
themselves, each nation struggling as a mighty unit. The neces- 
sities of war on so huge a scale, for terrene, for munitions, for 
tonnage of ammunition and ordnance, for supplies, for food, for 
men, are so seemingly unlimited and so absolutely imperative 
that every form of national energy, resource, and reserve must 
be drawn upon and utilized to the very uttermost. War has 
become a grim, prolonged, supfeme death grapple between na- 
tional organizations themselves, organizations which have been 
so developed in some instances that all of the national strength 
and weight is made available for use with the greatest possible 
effectiveness. 

War has passed from the physical into the mental stage, from 
the individual into the social, for science has supplanted physical 
strength, and the valor of troops at the front is all in vain unless 
supplemented and supported by an unwearying, unfailing coop- 
eration between the civilian citizens of the nation, all of whom 
must be animated by a like high patriotic purpose and imbued 
with the same spirit of service and sacrifice. - 

This war can not be scientifically conducted, nor can we ho 
to bring it to a successful termination unless we quickly lay the 
broad foundations upon which we are to construct our complete 
national organization. So now as we have provided for a Mili- 
tary Establishment we must prepare to place back of it, to supply 
and support it, a unified and efficient Nation. 

Germany by national organization has secured among her 
citizens a unification of purpose. a cooperation of effort, a 
social solidarity and efficiency which has enabled her to set 
up a new standard of national preparedness, a standard which 
we can emulate and approximate without, if we act with wis- 
dom, any sacrifice of the cherished principles of our democracy. 
Social organization is not incompatible with democracy. On 
the contrary, true democracy is perfect social cooperation. I 
believe it to be one of the chief missions of America to demon- 
strate, now and for the future, to the world that efficiency, 
liberty, and social justice can all be successfully blended in the 
fabric of that finer democracy which is our ideal and aim. 
This war will not have been altogether in vain if in its fires 
our Nation can be purified of the dross of inefficiency and wast- 
age. and if we can be welded into a better and stronger social 
and national unity. We have heard during recent weeks much 
vague and indefinite discussion upon the subject of agricultural, 
social, and industrial preparedness. Mobilization and organiza- 
tion are words upon every lip. In that inspiring address of 
President Wilson to his fellow countrymen, on April 16, he 
eloquently calls attention to the need of cooperation, summing 
up his stirring appeal in the often-quoted words “ We must all 
speak, act, and serve together.” í : 

But, Senators, words, appeals, a common desire to serve are 
not enough. One hundred million people ean not act together 
unless organized for harmony of action. We must, if we would 
efficiently cooperate, have the machinery which will make pos- 
sible efficient cooperation. The task of supplying this ma- 
chinery is a large but not a very difficult one. The first step 
toward securing it is a universal enrollment for State and Na- 
tional service of all of our men between the ages of 18 to 45 
years, by name, age, status, and occupation. I need not try to 
prove to you, Senators, familiar as you are with the principles 
of organization that it is impossible to form an organization 
before you know who are to be the component parts. We in- 
voke no new principle in organizing our Nation. Industrial, 
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social, fraternal, political, and national organizations all follow 
the saine lines. The plan which I am urging is not theoretical, 
It has been proven in Europe to be preeminently practical and 
useful. This complete enrollment for national service could 
take place at the same time as the partial registration for the 
selective draft and without any resulting delay to it. 

The designations which I have suggested in the joint reso- 
lution which has been read—I shall be very glad to have it 
modified in any way. I know the principle of it is absolutely 
sound, and that it is a principle which must be adopted before 
this war is over. I only hope that it may not be adopted too 
late—to repeat, the designations which I have suggested for 
the various classes into which those to be enrolled are to be 
divided indicate but slightly how the classes might be em- 
ployed. Members of the “ cadet corps,” made up of those from 
18 to 20, would be subject, under a system of universal train- 
ing which we shall probably enact into law in the near future, 
to a certain number of hours of military drill and such broader 
training as might be later considered collateral thereto. From 
the “first line of defense” the selective draft would be made, 
while those not drafted from this class—those of the “second 
line óf defense“ and those of the “reserve corps“ would be 
registered chiefly for organization purposes, although some mili- 
tary drill might be voluntarily undertaken. 

The Military Establishment bill as passed is, in my opinion, 
defective, because it makes liable for military service only those 
between the ages of 21 and 27, and the wording of the section 
is equivalent to giving notice that those younger or older are 
not to be considered even liable to be called to serve their coun- 
try in any capacity at this the most critical time in our history. 

I desire to illustrate, as briefly as I may, how such a general 
enrollment could be made of the utmost practical value. It is 
important to keep in mind that the enrollment which I propose 
is to be made with a classification according to occupation. 
The paramount problem of this war is beyond question the 
maintenance of the food supply of the world and particularly 
that of the allied nations. I agree with the Senators who 
have said that this is no time for hysteria, but I desire to say 
that it is much less a time for such complacency and self- 
deception as may prove fatal. There is, to be sure, room for 
some difference of opinion upon the present food situation, but 
a somewhat casual investigation, begun last February, has con- 
vinced me that the food situation in the allied countries and in 
our own is, to say the least, most disturbing. Two factors will 
determine the outcome of this war—food supply and national 
organization. A victory in this war will be secured by those 
nations which create the best national organizations and which 
most successfully solve the vital problem of the food supply. 
We should be warned by this time, Senators, that superior num- 
bers and greater potential national resources will not be sufti- 
cient to enable us to overcome our enemies. I desire to say 
that with all the emphasis of, which I am capable; I say it as 
one who knows the organization of the German Empire from 
having lived therein. 

The superior numbers must be organized and all of the 
latent natural and national resources must be actually em- 
ployed. Up until the present time Germany has demonstrated, 
without doubt, that she has the most efficient military and 
national organization of all of the belligerents, and there are 
clear- indications that she may, if she has not already done so, 
solve her food problems more satisfactorily than the allied 
powers, including ourselves, can solve ours. 

Tt is a most common error to assume that the food problem 
in this country is fundamentally a problem of distribution. It 
is very easy when the cost of food unreasonably increases to 
ckarge it to the system of distribution, and to then enact legis- 
lation which will make possible the criminal prosecution of 
conspicuous figures who are engaged in some of the many 
departments which have to do with food distribution. The 
food-supply problem, made so acute by this war, is not a new 
problem, It is as old as the history of government. 

The Senator from Mississippi, Senator WILLIAMS, in dis- 
cussing this subject the other day very aptly said: 

It is the bent of all civilized countries as they become more and 
more civilized to become more and more industrial and less and less 
agricultural. 

This is true. The senior Senator from Mississippi might 
have added, what I believe he would have added, in a fuller 
discussion of this question, that the decline of agriculture in 
any country is the first certain symptom of, a beginning of na- 
tional decadence. This was true of Rome, and it will always 
be true. Washington said: : 


It will not be doubted that. with reference either to individual or 
national welfare, agriculture is of primary importance.’ In proportion 


as nations advance in population and other circumstances of maturity 
this truth becomes more a rent and renders the cultivation of the 
soil more and more an object of public patronage. 

A prominent statesman and economist has said that “ wars 
are not won with powder and shot but with wheat.” 

It would not be an exaggeration to say that the present 
prowess of Germany which has astounded the world can, in a 
sense, be attributed to the fact that Bismarck was a farmer. 
If it had not been for the agrarian policy inaugurated and fos- 
tered by him, a policy which in spite of her enormous indus- 
trial development has maintained Germany’s status as one of 
the great agricultural countries of the world, the central powers 
would have been starved and crushed in the first eight months 
of the war. True statesmanship must ever look to the far 
future, and Bismarck said, early in his career: 

Whenever I have come forward on behalf of landed property it has 
not been in the interest of the proprietors of my own class but because 
I see in the decline of agriculture one of the greatest dangers to our 
permanence as a State. 

The rising cost of food in this country during recent years is 
no mystery, for it is due to causes which are only too evident to 
anyone who will give this subject even a superficial study. Tho 
decline of agriculture in this country during recent years has 
reached most alarming proportions. I am speaking of condi- 
tions which prevailed before the war and which, in certain re- 
spects, have been aggravated by it. Since 1870 there has been 
a marked decrease in the relative number of those engaged in 
tilling our soils. The natural deterioration of soils, the in- 
crease in farm wages, the mounting cost of all of the raw mate- 
rials and machinery which the farmer must buy, besides many 
other factors, haye caused a steady shrinkage in agricultural 
profits and a consequent continuous relative decline in agri- 
cultural production, 

As the senior Senator from Mississippi said— 

For the last 30 or 40 yeers the powers of the world bave been en- 
gaged in legislation the end of which was to hothouse out of agri- 

ture into manufacturing the labor and consumers. 

I can not go further into this great subject, and it must be 
enough to say that we enter into this war with the smallest 
food reserve in the history of the country and absolutely un- 
prepared in that most important phase of preparedness, our 
agricultural activities. 

I do not wish to exaggerate, but it would be criminal negli- 
gence in me, with the opinions which I hold, to underestimate 
the gravity of the situation. 

There is a very serious shortage in the food supply of this 
country, such as can only be relieved by the production, during 
this season, of extradrdinary crops, and while there has been an 
almost unlimited amount of agitation and discussion of the 
means by which such extraordinary production might be secured, 
no practical and systematic methods have been adopted. 
Precious time has been wasted, and all possibility of securing 
even an average crop of wheat has been lost. To anyone who 
will examine the figures it will be apparent that only by 
supreme efforts, and by unusual good fortune, can we prevent 
actual famine, with all its grizzly train of evils, from raising 
its hideous head over other lands and over our own. It would 
seem that the only means for preventing such a famine—and I 
use the word advisedly—as the world has never known is the 
planting in this country of an unprecedented acreage in corn, 
since corn must be, beyond a doubt, the chief grain food of our- 
selyes and our allies between now and the next harvest. Since 
the subject of the next probable crop of wheat has been dis- 
cussed in the Senate, and as the figures bearing upon the present 
and future wheat supply afford a very good illustration of the 
necessity for an immediate plan of action, I shall submit very 
briefly some figures for your consideration. 

The winter-wheat crop for 1916 was 481,744,000 bushels. The 
spring-wheat crop for 1916 was 158,142,000 bushels. The total 
wheat crop for 1916 was 639,886,000 bushels. 

The average condition of winter wheat on April 1, 1917, was 
63.4 per cent as against 78.3 per cent of normal on April 1, 
1916, and as against 86.2 per cent, the average condition for the 
past 10 years on April 1. Based upon this and other considera- 
tions, the Bureau of Crop Estimates predicts a winter-wheat 
crop this year of 430,000,000 bushels. The Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates, in its report of May 1, predicts a crop of winter wheat 
for this year of only 366,116,000 bushels, or 63,884,000 bushels 
less than the report April 1. 

On the basis of the crop report of the Ist of May, the follow- 
ing are the indications for the total crop of 1917: If the spring- 
wheat crop is the same as the spring-wheat crop of 1916— 
158,142,000 bushels—we would have for the year 1917 a total 
wheat crop of 524,258,000 bushels. If the spring-wheat crop is 
equal to the five-year average for the spring-wheat crop— 
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233,571,000 bushels—we would have a total wheat crop of 
599,687,000 bushels. ` Even if the spring-wheat crop this year 
should equal the phenomenal spring-wheat crop of 1915— 
851,854,000 bushels—we would have a total wheat crop of but 
717,970,000 bushels. - Based on the April estimate, if the spring- 
wheat crop is the same as the spring-wheat crop of last year 
we shall have for the year of 1917 a total crop of only 588,- 
142,000 bushels. If we should be fortunate enough to secure 
a spring-wheat crop equal to the average yield for the past five 
years—233,571,000 bushels—we would have a total crop of 
663,571,000 bushels. This is more than we have any reason to 
expect, as there seems to be no indication of any substantial 
increase of spring-wheat acreage. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to call his attention to the fact that the spring-wheat crop was 
two-thirds a failure last year, 1916? 

Mr. FRANCE. I will answer that. 
that point. z 

If we assume the very best possible production of spring 
wheat, under ordinary conditions—a crop equal to the bumper 
crop of 1915, which was 351,854,000 bushels—we would then 
have a total crop of only 781,854,000 bushels. Such a crop as 
this is totally inadequate to meet the present situation. Assum- 
ing that we have a spring-wheat crop equal only to last year’s, 
there will not be enough wheat in this country for our own 
needs, since we require between 600,000,000 and 650,000,000 
bushels for all purposes, including seed. With the spring-wheat 
crop this year equal to the five-year average we would have 
only about 63,571,000 bushels for export. If we have a record- 
breaking spring-wheat crop, equal to that of 1915, which would 
give us a total crop of 781.854.000 bushels, we would have prob- 
ably not much more than 131,854,000 bushels for export. 

It is, of course, very difficult for you to comprehend these 
figures unless you have them before you. Perhaps all of you 
are familiar with them. I will say, however, that these figures 
are of absolutely vital importance as we consider our more 
active entrance upon this war. 

In all human probability the amount of wheat available for 
export out of this year’s crop will be somewhat less than 
70,000,000 bushels nnd not more than 100,000,000 bushels. while 
our exports from the 1914 crop were 332,460,000 bushels, and 
from the 1915 crop they were 243.097.000 bushels. Thus it 
will be seen that we are in no position to take care of the 
probable needs of England and France, as far as wheat is 
concerned. 

The total wheat crop for 1916 was 639,886,000 bushels. of 
which we have exported, up to February, 1917. 135.491.000 
bushels, Jeaving a balance for the year for all purposes of 
504.395.000 bushels. It is to be assumed that for the balance 
of the year the allies will require at least 90,000,000 bushels 
more of wheat, which would further reduce the total for the 
year for home consumption and for seed to the figure of 
414,395,000 bushels, or approximately 200,000,000 bushels less 
than our actual requirements. This would indicate that there 
will be a very serious shortage of wheat before the next crop 
is available, and only by drawing upon reserves, which are 
not yisible and which can not be computed, will we have 
enough wheat to carry us until that time. The statement made 
some months ago by an eminent authority on wheat that the 
masses of the people would be living upon corn bread before 
the next crop of wheat was ready for grinding was entirely 
justified by the available figures, although there may be some 
invisible reserves which will carry us over. 

The necessity for a systematic and scientific campaign to 
insure an enormous corn crop, if a most serious shortage of 
grain food is to be avoided next year, must be obvious. The 
crisis can not be met by the small-garden movement, which, 
while in itself commendable, may obscure the imperative neces- 
sity for systematic national effort. r 

In the face of such a lack of foodstuffs we must remember 
that less than one-third of our tillabte land is ordinarily tilled, 
the remainder not being put under cultivation because, chiefly, 
of the shortage of labor and the unprofitableness of farm opera- 
tions upon the relatively less fertile farm lands of the first- 
settled portions of our country. While about two-thirds of 
our tillable land is idle because of the lack of men to till its 
acreage, it is quite probable—although we have no accurate 
figures available—that there are more than 2,000,000 absolutely 
idle men in this country. 

Senators, I do not wish to unduly alarm the country, but we 
dare not close our eyes to the fact that because of the present 
food situation alone, without even considering the aggravation 
of that situation by submarine operations, the cause of the allies 
is in n most serious situation. 


I was just coming to 
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Sir, we can not hope to win this war against the perfect 
national organization of Germany with a- national inefficiency 
which produces such an intolerable condition. I have said that 
there is no mystery in connection with the high cost of food. 
We all know that gold is but a barometer by which the abun- 
dance or scarcity of those articles indispensable for the preser- 
vation of life is indicated. It takes more gold to buy relatively 
less quantities of food because there is not and there has not 
been any sufficient general production of food in this country 
for several years, and this is because the production of food 
under usual conditions has become relatively unprofitable, Food 
speculators have taken advantage of the situation which a 
national inefficiency has created, these speculators being power- 
less to create any shortage themselves in the face of an abundant 
store. 

To complete my illustration, a national enrollment by occu- 
pation would put in the hands of the Government the name and 
address of every farmer and every farm hand in the country, 
and it would be simple to devise quickly the machinery by which 
the Government could at once get into direct touch with our 
farmers for the giving and securing of suggestions and informa- 
tion. Within a very short time after the enrollment the most 
definite information could be secured with reference to the 
acreage which farmers contemplated seeding to corn. This 
whole work could be done so that vast tracts of land, particu- 
larly in the South, could be used for corn this year and for the 
raising of other food grains instead of for the production of 
other crops not so vitally necessary to the preservation of the 
Nation. This agricultural organization would, of course, of 
necessity be formed by counties and States. Every farmer and 
every farm laborer should be enrolled in the agricultural reserve 
corps. Awards of merit might be devised for those who, in this 
line of endeavor, rendered signal service. The general enroll- 
ment, would, moreover, give us accurate data with reference to 
the unemployed; and with this information, which would make 
possible long-needed extensions and improvements of our State 
and National employment bureaus, much could be accomplished 
without eithes the draft or coercion toward curing unfortunate 
conditions. A further consideration of the subject will enable 
you to suggest how the same methods could be applied in con- 
nection with other industries and to meet different kinds of agri- 
cultural and industrial emergencies. 

I have already taken up too much time, and in closing I 
would repeat that it is my most profound conviction that this 
great national emergency can not be successfully met without 
efficient national organization, which organization can not pro- 
ceed until we have a complete enrollment of the citizens of 
the Nation. It is a Jarge task, but not a novel one, for the 
precedents for such an undertaking are both abundant and 
assuring. Š 

I realize that my presentation of the subject has been most 
incomplete and fragmentary, because I have not been able to 
take sufficient time to prepare such more extended presentation 
as the importance of the subject deserves. With all the ear- 
nestness of which I am capable I plead for national organiza- 
tion, and urge the Senate to accept this measure, which pro- 
vides for the first indispensable stage. 

The problem of securing by constitutional means such effec- 
tive organization as will make possible, now and in the future, 
the fuller realization in our national life of the American ideal 
and purposes of government is, of course, the one great problem 
for our country’s statesmanship. I must not longer now dis- 
cuss that question, for I would close with what I deem to be-a 
most practical observation. 

The central powers have hoped to triumph over much su- 
perior forces because of their more powerful and almost perfect 
organization. This Republic is glevoted to the pursuits of 
peace. She has entered upon thisawar only to defend herself, 
to struggle and sacrifice for the prompt reestablishment of 
order in the world, and for the creation of conditions which 
will form the basis for an early and enduring peace. She is 
resolved to become no party to schemes of aggrandizement or 
world domination. 

If, while declaring that we hold fast to our expressed ideals, 
we adopt a method of national organization the supreme value 
of which has been demonstrated by this war, the effect upos 
the immediate course of events must be profound. It will ba 
“the handwriting on the wall” to Germany and to all the na- 
tions of the earth that it is vain for them to battle longer for 
ideals less exalted than our own. It will reveal to them that 
the great Republic beyond the Atiantic has not only the ideals 
and plans for world democracy but thut she has the courage, 
the self-control, and the practical capacity to maintain those 
ideals, and to stand among the nations as the impartial and 
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invincible champion of justice and of right, It will inform 
them in unmistakable terms that if the time shall come when 
she must stand alone, she is strong enough to stand for these 
great principles, unbowed by any storm of war. Let us an- 
nounce our devotion to this cause by calling to the national 
service our 20,000,000 men. I know that when our men shall 
learn the meaning and the mission of that call, they will come 
forth a mighty host, with joy and courage radiant upon their 
faces. We must not forget that, in a sense, America must 
ever stand alone in her own peculiar responsibilities and in her 
own individual mission, 


Every age has had its seer and leader among the nations. 


Democracy is the spirit of our time, and America must be 
the Nation to interpret it and to demonstrate it to the world. 
We must not be diverted from our course by cross currents 
swift and strong. We must steer on by this great star of our 
own destiny, and lead the other nations by its light. 

Sir, we are embarked upon a great adventure. Let us as an 
organized, efficient Nation rise greatly to meet al! of its grave 
perils and emergencies; and may we not fail to see and 
mesure up to the possibilities and opportunities which I trust 
may soon come for such a service as no nation yet has rendered 
to mankind. 

I must apologize for taking so much of the time of the 
Senate. I would not have done so if I had not felt that this 
was a matter of supreme importance which should be brought 
to your attentions 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The joint resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


Mr. SIMMONS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
59), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: . 


- Resolred, That the Committee on Finance or any subcommittee thereof 
be, and hereby is, authorized, during the Sixty-fifth Congress, to admin- 
ister oaths y to employ a temporary clerk, at $4 per diem, and a stenogra- 
pts at a cost nót exceeding $1 per printed page, to report such hear- 
ngs as may be had in connection with any subject which may be pend- 
ing before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof may sit during the sessions or recess of the Senate. 


‘HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 
H. R. 828. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 


commerce,” as amended, in respect of car service, and for other. 


purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 2343. An act. granting consent to Ernest B. Denison, 
A. J. Barchfield, and Ethan I. Dodds to construct a bridge across 
the Wabash River within or near the city limits of the city of 
Vincennes, Ind., was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1007) authorizing 
the city of Bemidji, Minn., to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near that place, which was, on page 1, 
line. 6, to strike out the word “ highway.” 

Mr. NELSON, I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT-—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I submit the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill (H. R. 8545) to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFI (Mr. Hortis in the chair). The 
conference report will be received and lie on the table. 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3545) to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“That in view of the existing emergency, which demands the 
raising of troops in addition to those now available, the Presi- 
dent be, and he is hereby, authorized— 1 


First. Immediately to raise, organize, officer, and equip all 
or such number of increments of the Regular Army provided 
by the national defense act approved June 8, 1916, or such 
parts thereof as he may deen) necessary; to raise all organiza- 
tions of the Regular Army, including those added by such incre- 
ments, to the maximum enlisted strength authorized by law. 
Vacancies in the Regular Army created or caused by the addi- 
tion of increments as herein authorized which can not be filled 
by promotion may be filled by temporary appointment for the! 
period of the emergency or until replaced by permanent ap- 
pointments or by provisional appointments made under the 
proyisions of section 23 of the national defense act, approved 
June 3, 1916. and hereafter provisional appointments under said 
section may be terminated whenever it is determined, in the 
manner prescribed by the President, that the officer has not the 
suitability and fitness requisite for permanent appointment. 

“Second. To draft into the military service of the United 
States, organize, and*oflicer, in accordance with the provisions 
of section 111 of said national defense act, so far as the pro- 
visions of said section may be applicable and not Inconsistent 
with the terms of this act, any or all members of the National 
Guard and of the National Guard Reserves, and said members 
so drafted into the military service of the United States shall 
serve therein for the period of the, existing emergency unless 
sooner discharged: Provided, That when so drafted the or- 
ganizations or units of the National Guard shall, so far as 
practicable, retain the State designations of their respective 
organizations. ; 

“Third. To raise by draft as herein provided, organize and 
equip an additional force of 500,000 enlisted men, or such part 
or parts thereof as he may at any time deem necessary, and 
to provide the necessary officers, line and staff, for said force 
and for organizations of the other forces hereby authorized, 
or by combining organizations of said other forces, by order- 
ing members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps to temporary duty 
in accordance with the provisions of section 38 of the national 
defense act approved June 3, 1916; by appointment from the 
Regular Army, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, from those duly 
qualified and registered pursuant to section 23 of the act of 
Congress approved January 21, 1903 (32 Stat. L., 775), from 
the members of the National Guard drafted into the service 
of the United States, from those who have been graduated 
from educational institutions at which military instruction is 
compulsory, or from those who have had honorable service in 
the Regular Army, the National Guard, or in the Volunteer 
forces, or from the country at large; by assigning retired 
officers of the Regular Army to active duty with such force 
with their rank on the retired list and the full pay and allow- 
ances of their grade; or by the appointment of retired officers 
and enlisted men, active or retired, of the Regular Army as 
eommissioned officers in such forees: Provided, That the or- 
ganization of said force shall be the same as that of the cor- 
responding organizations of the Regular Army: Provided fur- 
ther, That the President is authorized to increase or decrense 
the number of organizations prescribed for the typical brigades, 
divisions, or army corps of the Regular Army, and to pre- 
scribe such new and different organizations and personnel for 
army corps, divisions, brigades, regiments, battalions, squad- 
rons, companies, troops, and batteries as the efficiency of the 
service may require: Provided further, That the number of 
organizations in a regiment shall not be increased nor shall 
the number of regiments be decreased: Provided further, That 
the President in his discretion may organize. officer, and equip 
for each Infantry and Cavalry brigade three machine-gun com- 
panies, and for each Infantry and Cavalry division four ma- 
chine-gun companies, all in addition to the machine-gun com- 
panies comprised in organizations included in such brigades 
and divisions: Provided further, That the President in his dis- 
cretion may organize for each division one armored motor car 
machine-gun company. The machine-gun companies organized 
under this section shall consist of such commissioned and en- 
listed personnel and be, equipped in such manner as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe: And provided further, That officers with 
rank not above that of colonel shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent alone, and officers above that grade by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate: Provided fur- 
ther, That the President may in his discretion recommission 
in the Coast Guard persons who have heretofore held com- 
missions in the Revenue-Cutter Service or the Coast Guard and 
have left the service honorably, after ascertaining that they 
are qualified for service physically, morally, and as to age and 
military fitness, 

* Fourth. The President is further authorized, in his discre- 
tion and at such time as he may determine, to raise and begin 
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the training of an additional force of 500,000 men organized, 
officered, and equipped, as provided for the force first mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph of this section. 

“Fifth. To raise by draft, organize, equip, and officer, as 
provided in the third paragraph of this section, in addition to 
and for each of the above forces, such recruit training units as 
he may deem necessary for the maintenance of such forces at the 
maximum strength. 

“Sixth. To raise, organize, officer, and maintain during the 
emergency such number of ammunition batteries and battalions, 
depot batteries and battalions, and such artillery parks, with 
such numbers and grades of personnel as he may deem neces- 
sary. Such organizations shall be officered in the manner pro- 
vided in the third paragraph of this section, and enlisted men 
may be assigned to said organizations from any of the forces 
herein provided for or raised by seleetive draft as by this act 
provided. 

“ Sec, 2, That the enlisted men required to raise and maintain 
the organizations of the Regular Army and to complete and 
maintain the organizations embodying the members of the Na- 
tional Guard drafted into the service of the United States, at 
the maximum legal strength as by this act provided, shall be 
raised by voluntary enlistment, or if and whenever the President 
decides that they can not effectually be so raised or maintained, 
then by selective draft; and all other forces hereby authorized 
shall be raised and maintained by selective draft exclusively ; 
but this provision shall not prevent the transfer to any force of 
training cadres from other forces. Such draft as herein pro- 
vided shall be based upon liability to military service of all 
male citizens, or male persons not alien enemies who have 
declared their intention to become citizens, between the ages 
of 21 and 30 years, both inclusive, and shall take place and be 
maintained under such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe not inconsistent with the terms of this act. Quotas 
for the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, 
or subdivisions thereof, shall be determined in proportion to 
the population thereof, and credit shall be given to any State, 
Territory, District, or subdivision thereof, for the number of 
men who were in the military service of the United States as 
menibers of the National Guard on April 1, 1917, or who have 
since said date entered the military service of the United States 
from any such State, Territory, District, or subdivision, either 
as members of the Regular Army or the National Guard. All 
persons drafted into the service of the United States and all 
officers accepting commissions in the forces herein provided for 
shall, from the date of said draft or acceptance, be subject to 
the laws and regulations governing the Regular Army, except 
as to promotions, so far as such laws and regulations are ap- 
plicable to persons whose permanent retention in the military 
service on the active or retired list is not contemplated by exist- 
ing law, and those drafted shall be required to serve for the 
period of the existing emergency unless sooner discharged : 
Provided, That the President is authorized to raise and muin- 
tain by voluntary enlistment or draft, as herein provided, special 
and technical troops as he may deem necessary, and to embody 
them into organizations and to officer them us provided in the 
third paragraph of section 1 and section 9 of this act. Organi- 
zations of the forces herein provided for, except the Regular 
Army, shall, as far as the interests of the service permit, be 
composed of men who come, and of officers who are appointed 
from, the same State or locality. 

“Sec. 3. No bounty shall be paid to induce any person to enlist 
in the military service of the United States; and no person liable 
to military service shall hereafter be permitted or allowed to 
furnish a substitute for such service; nor shall any substitute 
be received, enlisted, or enrolled in the military service of the 
United States; and no such person shail be permitted to escape 
such service or to be discharged therefrom prior to the expiration 
of his term of service by the payment of money or any other 
valuable thing whatsoever as consideration for his release from 
military service or liability thereto. 

“Sec. 4. That the Vice President of the United States, the 
officers, legislative, executive, and judicial, of the United States 
and of the several States, Territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia, regular or duly ordained ministers of religion, students who 
at the time of the approval of this act are preparing for the 
ministry in recognized theological or divinity schools, and all 
persons in the military and naval service of the United States 
shall be exempt from the selective draft herein prescribed ; and 
nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require or 
compel any person to serve in any of the forces herein provided 
for who is found to be a member of any well-recognized religious 
sect or organization at present organized and existing and whose 
existing creed or principles forbid its members to participate 


in war in any form and whose religious convictions are against 
war or participation therein in accordance with the creed or 
principles of said religious organizations, but no person so ex- 
empted shall be exempted from service in any capacity that the 
President shall declare to be noncombatant; and the President 
is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from said selective 
draft and from the draft under the second paragraph of section 1 
hereof, or to draft for partial military service only from those 
liable to draft as in this act provided, persons of the following 
classes: County and municipal officials; customhouse clerks; 
persons employed by the United States in the transmission of the 
mails; artificers and workmen employed in the armories, arsen-. 
als, and navy yards of the the United States, and such other 
persons employed in the service of the United States as the 
President may designate; pilots; mariners actually employed 
in the sea service of any citizen or merchant within the 
United States; persons engaged in industries, including agricul- 
ture, found to be necessary to the maintenance of the Military 
Establishment or the effective operation of the military forces 
or the maintenance of national interest during the emergency ; 
those in a status with respect to persons dependent upon them 
for support which renders their exclusion or discharge advisable; 
and those found to be physically or morally deficient. No ex- 
emption or exclusion shall continue when a cause therefor no 
longer exists: Provided, That notwithstanding the exemptions 
enumerated herein, each State, Territory, and the District of 
Columbia shall be required to supply its quota in the proportion 
that its population bears to the total population of the United 
States. 

“The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to 
create and establish throughout the several States and sub- 
divisions thereof and in the Territories and the District of 
Columbia local boards, and where, in his discretion, practicable 
and desirable, there shall be created and established one such 
local board in each county or similar subdivision in each State, 
and one for approximately each 30,000 of population in each 
city of 30,000 population or over, according to the last census 
taken or estimates furnished by the Bureau of Census of the 
Department of Commerce. Such beards shall be appointed by 
the President and shall consist of three or more members, none 
of whom shall be connected with the Military Establishment, 
to be chosen from among the local authorities of such subdi- 
visions or from other citizens residing in the subdivision or 
‘area in which the respective boards will have jurisdiction 
under the rules and regulations prescribed by the President. 
Such boards shall have power within their respective jurisdic- 
tions to hear and determine, subject to review as hereinafter 
provided, all questions of exemption under this act, and all 
questions of or claims for including or discharging individuals 
or classes of individuals from the selective draft, which shall 
be made under rules and regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent. except any and every question or claim for including or 
excluding or discharging persons or classes of persons from 
the selective draft under the provisions of this act authorizing 
the President to exclude or discharge from the selective draft 
* Persons engaged in industries, including agriculture, found to 
be necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment, 
or the effective operation of the military forces, or the mainte- 
nance of national interest during the emergency.’ 

“The President is hereby authorized to establish additional 
boards, one in each Federal judicial district of the United 
States, consisting of such number of citizens, not connected 
with the Military Establishment, as the President may deter- 
mine, who shall be appointed by the President. 'The President 
is hereby authorized; in his discretiop, to establish more than 
one such board in any Federal judicial district of the United 
States, or to establish one such board having jurisdiction of 
an area extending into more than one Federal judicial district. 

“Such district boards shall review on appeal and affirm, 
modify, or reverse any decision of any local board having 
jurisdiction in the area in which any such district board has 
jurisdiction under the rules and regulations prescribed by the 
President. Such district boards shall have exclusive original 
jurisdiction within their respective areas to hear and determine 
all questions or claims for including or excluding or discharg- 
ing persons or classes of persons from the selective draft, under 
the provisions of this act, not included within the original 
jurisdiction of such local boards. : 

“The decisions of such district boards shall be final, except 
that, in aceordance with such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe, he may afirm, modify, or reverse any 
such decision. 

“ Any vacancy in any such local board or district board shall 


be filled by the President, and any member of any such local 
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board or district board may be removed and another appointed 
in his place by the President, whenever he considers that the 
Interest of the nation demands it. N 

The President shall make rules and regulations governing 
the organizatlon and procedure of such local boards and distriet 
boards, and providing for and governing appeals from such local 
boards to such district boards, and reviews of the decisions of 
any local board by the district board having jurisdiction, and 
determining and prescribing the several areas in which the 
respective local boards and district boards shall have jurisdic- 
tion, and all other rules and regulations necessary to carry out 
the terms and provisions of this section, and shall provide for 
the issuance of certificates of exemption, or partial or limited 
exemptions, and for a system to exclude and discharge indi- 
viduals from selective draft. 

“Sec. 5. That all male persons between the ages of 21 and 30, 
both inclusive, shall be subject to registration in accordance 
with regulations to be prescribed by the President; and upon 
proclamation by the President or other public notice given by 
him or by his direction stating the time and place of such regis- 
tration it shall be the duty of all persons of the designated. ages. 
except officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army, the Navy, 
and the National Guard and Naval Militia while in the service 
of the United States, to present themselves for and submit to 
registration under the provisions of this act; and every such 
person shall be deemed to have notice of the requirements of 
this act upon the publication of said proclamation or other 
notice as aforesaid given by the President or by his direction; 
and any person who shall willfully fail or refuse to present 
himself for registration or to submit thereto, as herein provided, 
shall be guilty of u misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction in 
the district court of the United States having jurisdiction 
thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, and shall thereupon be duly registered: Provided, That in 
the call of the docket precedence shall be given, in courts trying 
the same, to the trial of criminal proceedings under this act: 
Provided further, That persons shall be subject to registration 
as herein provided who shall have attained ‘their twenty-first 
birthday and who shall not have attained their thirty-first birth- 
day on or before the day set for the registration, and all persons 
so registered shall be and remain subject to draft into the forces 
hereby authorized, unless exempted or excused therefrom as in 
this act provided: Provided further, That in the case of tem- 
porary absence from actual place of legal residence of any 
person liable to registration as provided herein such registration 
may be made by mail under regulations to be prescribed by the 
President. 

“Sec. 6. That the President is hereby authorized to utilize 
the service of any or all departments and any or all officers 
or agents of the United States and of the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia, and subdivisions thereof, 
in the execution of this act, and all officers and agents of the 
United States and of the several States, Territories, and sub- 
divisions thereof, and of the District of Columbia, and all 
persons designated or appointed under regulations prescribed 
by the President whether such appointments are made by the 
President himself or by the governor or other officer of any 
State or Territory to perform any duty in the execution of 
this act, are hereby required to perform such duty as the Presi- 
dent shall order or direct, and all such offices and agents and 
persons so designated or appointed shall hereby have full au- 
thority for all acts done by them in the execution of this act 
by the direction of the President. Correspondence in the exe- 
cution of this act may be carried in penalty envelopes bearing 
the frank of the War tment. Any person charged as 
herein provided with the duty of carrying into effect any of 
the provisions of this act or the regulations made or directions 
given thereunder who shall fail or neglect to perform such 
duty; and any person charged with such duty or having and 
exercising any authority under said act, regulations, or di- 
rections, who shall knowingly make or be a party to the making 
of any false or incorrect registration, physical examination, 
exemption, enlistment, enrollinent, or muster; and any person 
who shail make or be a party to the making of any false 
statement or certificate as to the fitness or liability of himself 
or any other person for service under the provisions of this 
act, or regulutions made by the President thereunder, or other- 
wise evades or aids another to evade the requirements of this 
act or of said regulations, or who, in any manner, shall fail 
or neglect fully to perform any duty required of him in the 
execution of this act. shall, if not subject to military law, be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction in the district 
court of the United States) having jurisdiction thereof, be 
punished by imprisonment for not more than one year, or, if 


s 


subject to military law, shall be tried by court-martial and 
suffer such punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Sec. 7. That the qualifications and conditions for voluntary 
enlistment as herein provided shall be the same as those pre- 
scribed by existing law for enlistments in the Regular Army, 
except that recruits must be between the ages of 18 and 40 
years, both inclusive, at the time of their enlistment; and such 
enlistments shall be for the period of the emergency unless 
sooner discharged. All enlistments, including those in the 
Regular Army Reserve, which are in force on the date of the 
approval of this act and which would terminate during the 
emergency shall continue in force during the emergency unless 
sooner discharged; but nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to shorten the period of any existing enlistment: Pro- 
vided, That all persons enlisted or drafted under any of the 
provisions of this act shall as far as practicable be grouped into 
units by States and the political subdivisions of the same: 
Provided further, That all persons. who have enlisted since 
April 1, 1917, either in the Regular Army or in the National 
Guard, and all persons who have enlisted in the National Guard 
since June 3, 1916, upon their application, shall be discharged 
upon the termination of the existing emergency. 

“The President may provide for the discharge of any or all 
enlisted men whose status with respect to dependents renders 
such discharge advisable; and he may also authorize the em- 
ployment on any active duty of retired enlisted men of the Regu- 
lar Army, either with their rank on the retired list or in higher 
enlisted grades, and such retired enlisted men shall receive the 
full pay and allowances of the grades in which they are actively 
employed. 

“Sec, 8. That the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, is authorizcd to appoint for the period of 
the existing emergency such general officers of appropriate 
grades as may be necessary for duty with brigades, divisions, 
and higher units in which the forces provided for herein may 
be organized by the President, and general officers of appro- 
priate grade for the several Coast Artillery districts. In so far 
as such appointments may be made from any of the forces herein 
provided for, the appointees may be selected irrespective of the 
grades held by them in such forces. Vacancies in all grades in 
the Regular Army resulting from the appointment of officers 
thereof to higher grades in the forces other than the Regular 
Army herein provided for shall be filled by temporary promo- 
tions and appointments in the manner prescribed for filling 
temporary vacancies by section 114 of the national-defense act 
approved June 3, 1916; and officers appointed under the pro- 
visions of this act to higher grades in the forces other than 
the Regular Army herein provided for shall not vacate their 
permanent commissions nor be prejudiced in their relative or 
lineal standing in the Regular Army. 

“Sec. 9. That the appointments authorized and made as pro- 
vided by the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs of 
section 1 and by section 8 of this act, and the temporary ap- 
pointments in the Regular Army authorized by the first para- 
graph of section 1 of this act, shall be for the period of the 
emergency, unless sooner terminated by discharge or otherwise. 
The President is hereby authorized to discharge any officer 
from the office held by him under such appointment for any 
cause which, in the judgment of the President, would promote 
the public service; und the general commanding any division 
and higher tactical organization or territorial department is 
authorized to appoint from time to time military boards of 
not less than three nor more than five officers of the forces 
herein provided for to examine into and report upon the ca- 
pacity, qualification, conduct, and efficiency of any commissioned 
officer within his command other than officers of the Regular 
Army holding permanent or provisional commissions therein. 
Each member of such board shal! be superior in rank to the 
officer whose qualifications are to be inquired into, and if the 
report of such board be adverse to the continuance of any such 
officer and be approved by the President, such officer shall be 
discharged from the service at the discretion of the President 
with one month’s pay and allowances. 

“Sec. 10. That all officers and enlisted men of the forces 
herein provided for other than the Regular Army shall be in 
all respects on the same footing as to pay, allowances. and pen- 
sions as officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades and 
length of service in the Regular Army; and commencing June 
1, 1917, and continuing until the termination of the emergency, 
all enlisted men of the Army of the United States in active 
service whose base pay does not exceed $21 per month shall 
receive an increase of $10 per month; those whose base pay is 
$24, an inerease of $8 per month; these whose base pay is $30, 
$36, or $40, an increase of $6 per month; and those whose base 
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pay is $45 or more, an increase of $5 per month: Provided, That 
the increases of pay herein authorized shall not enter into the 
computation of continuous-service pay. 

“Src. 11. That all existing restrictions upon the detail, detach- 
ment, and employment of officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army are hereby suspended for the period of the present emer- 
gency. 

“Sec. 12. That the President of the United States, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, is authorized to make such regu- 
lations goyerning the prohibition of alcoholic liquors in or near 
military camps and to the officers and enlisted men of the Army 
as he may from time to time deem necessary or advisable: Pro- 
vided, That no person, corporation, partnership, or association 
shall sell, supply, or have in his or its possession any intoxicating 
or spirituous liquors at any military station, cantonment, camp, 
fort, post, officers’ or enlisted men’s club, which is being used 
at the time for military purposes under this act, but the Secre- 
tary of War may make regulations permitting the sale and use 
of intoxicating liquors for medicinal purposes. It shall be un- 
lawful to sell any intoxicating liquor, including beer, ale, or 
wine, to any officer or member of the military forces while in 
uniform, except as herein provided. Any person, corporation, 
partnership, or association violating the provisions of this sec- 
tion or the regulations made thereunder shall, unless otherwise 
punishable under the Articles of War, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 12 months, or both. 

“ Sec. 13. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, 
empowered, and directed during the present war to do everything 
by him deemed necessary to suppress and prevent the keeping or 
setting up of houses of ill fame, brothels, or bawdy houses within 
such distance as he may deem needful of any military camp, sta- 
tion, fort, post, cantonment, training, or mobilization place, and 
any person, corporation, partnership, or association receiving or 
permitting to be received for immoral purposes any person into 
any place, structure, or building used for the purpose of lewd- 
ness, assignation, or prostitution within such distance of said 
places as may be designated, or shall permit any such person to 
remain for immoral purposes in any such place, structure, or 
building as aforesaid, or who shall violate any order, rule, or 
regulation issued to carry out the object and purpose of this sec- 
tion shall, unless otherwise punishable under the Articles of 
War, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a 
fine of not more than $1,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
12 months, or both. 

“ Sec, 14. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the 
provisions of this act are hereby suspended during the period 
of this emergency.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
S. H. DENT, Jr., 
W. J. FIELDS, 
Percy E. QUIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further bills or reso- 
lutions, morning business is closed. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 291. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 291) 
to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the 
neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to 
punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of 
the unanimous-consent order which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 


posed order. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


each on te, or amend: pa . no Senator 
shall ‘speak more than once on the bill or r the substitute or any amend- 
ments thereto, 


It is further agreed that after the calendar day N May — 
unless the bill is otherwise disposed of, ne Batater shalt cask com 
than once, or more than 10 minutes upon the bill, the substitute, or pany 
amendments thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? [A pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and the unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered into. 

The bill is in the Committee of the Whole and open to amend- 
ment. The question is on the committee amendment, which will 
be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The committee amendment proposes to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert certain words. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are a number of Senators 
vean interested in the amendments that will be offered to 

ill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Nobody is interested in this. This is a sub- 
stitute committee amendment to the House bill, and therefore I 
hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It will be all over, then, if we do that. It 
would not be open to amendment at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The bill would then be open to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the Committee of the Whole. For that 
reason, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will calt the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hollis Norris Sterling 
Beckham Busting Overman Stone 
Borah James Owen Swanson 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Page Thomas 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex, Phelan Thompson 
Calder Jones, Wash. Pittman Townsend 
Culberson Kello; Poindexter Trammell 
ins Kendrick Robinson Vardaman 
Curtis King Shafroth Wadsworth 
Fernald Kirby Sheppard Walsh 
Fletcher Knox Sherman Warren 
nee La Follette Shields Watson 
Sole dt McCumber Simmons Weeks , 
Gallinger MeKellar Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Gerry McLean Smith, Md. Wolcott 
Hale Martin Smith, Mich. 
Harding Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Hardwiek New Smoot 


Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Huemes] on account of ill- 
ness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Sautssury], who is absent on account of 
very important business. I will let this announcement stand 
for the day, although he may be here later. 

Mr. GERRY. I have been requested to state that the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is absent on account of 
official business, 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DuLINGHAM] on account of illness 
in his family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is the pending amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is to strike 
out the House text and substitute Senate bill 2 as amended. As 
some Senators were not here at the time, perhaps it would be 
advisable for the Chair to state that a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment has been entered into limiting the debate for to-day and 
to-morrow to one hour. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to give notice that I shall move to 
strike out all after the word “ years,” on page 37, line 5, down 
to and including the word “imprisonment,” on line 18 of the 
same page, being what is popularly known as paragraph (c) 
of section 2 of Chapter II, the chapter on espionage. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator who has the bill in 
charge if we are now on Chapter XII? 

Mr. OVERMAN. We are on the whole bill now. 

Mr. BORAH. I understood that the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harpwick] was going to offer an amendment to Chap- 
ter XII. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will offer it now if in order. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to address some remarks to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No amendment has yet been offered. 
The amendment of the Senator from Georgia is in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. An amendment has been offered by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THonuas!] to strike out subsection 
(c) on page 37. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; he simply gave notice that ne 
would offer it. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. I offer the following amendment, then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. = 

The Secretary. On page 38, lines 2 and 8, strike out the words 
“ of a seditious, anarchistic, or treasonable character“ and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to 
any law of the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ported is that? 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is a difference in the print, I under- 
stand, and I do not know just where. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On page 66. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; Chapter XII begins on page 66, and 
it would be in lines 2 and 3 on page 67. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated as 
it will come in at that point. 

The Secretary. On page 67, line 2, after the word “ matter,” 
strike out the words “ of a seditious, anarchistic, or treasonable 
character” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “Advocat- 
ing or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any 
law of the United States.” . 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Georgia very kindly yields 
to me to offer in writing the amendment of which I gave notice. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In addition to the motion that I have 
submitted it is my purpose to move, when that is disposed of, 
to strike out section 1 of the chapter, section 8 of the chapter, 
and section 5 of the chapter. I think the Senator in charge 
of the bill will agree to the pending amendment; I hope he will; 
and also to the motion to strike out section 3; and also to the 
motion to strike out section 5; but I do not believe he will 
agree to the proposition to strike out section 1. That is the 
only difference as far as I understand his attitude, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator will offer them separately? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am going to offer them separately, and 
I wish to explain exactly what the amendment means and what 
it will be if the Senate acts either one way or the other, accord- 
ing to the plan I have suggested. ‘ 

The language in section 2 is: 

Src. 2. Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, print, 
engraving, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other publica- 
tion, matter or thing, of any kind, containing any matter of a seditious, 


anarchistic, or treasonable character, is hereby declared to be non- 
mailable. 


Mr. President, I have moved an amendment substituting for 
the words “ of a seditious, anarchistic, or treasonable character“ 
the words “advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or 
forcible resistance to any law of the United States.” I will 
state the reason why I have suggested that modification. 

In conferring upon executive officers arbitrary power it is 
most important,-where we confer it at all, that the power should 
be as sharply limited and as clearly defined as human language 
can limit and define it. The words “of a seditious, anarchistic, 
or treasonable character” are words in which there is large 
room for construction. Something that would not be accounted 
treason under the principles of law applicable to this question 
might be said to be, with some show of plausibility and reason, 
of a treasonable character. Something that might not amount 
to sedition or insurrection under the law and jurisprudence of 
this country might be said to be of a seditious or insurrectionary 
character. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will state to the Senator that if he offers 
that as a separate amendment I do not object to it. 

Mr. HARDWICK, That is the first one? 

Mr. OVERMAN. T will accept that amendment. I am glad 
to accept it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then we agree on that, and of course I 
do not care to discuss it any further. If we use language that 
is already defined by the courts and has a precise and fixed 
meaning in the jurisprudence of every civilized country, there 
is less room for abuse of power than if this doubtful, vague 
language were left in. = 

Mr. BORAH. Now, I wish to ask the Senator 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The amendment has not been voted on. 
- Mr. BORAH. I thought the amendment had been disposed of. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection to the amendment, as 
far as Jam concerned. > ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. If there is no objection, let it be adopted. 


On what page of the bill as re- 


I am glad to know that the Senator in charge of the bill is | 


agréeable to the amendment. > 


- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortts in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment presented by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, HARDWICK. I move to strike out section 3. 

Mr. OVERMAN... I have no objection to striking out section 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 67 strike out lines 4 to 9, inclusive, 

being section 8, in the following words: 
- Sec. 3. The Postmaster General may, upon evidence satisfactory to 
him that any person, concern, association, or company is engaged in 
using the mails for the circulation or dissemination of any matter by 
this act declared to be nonmailable, forbid the use of the mails by any 
such person, concern, association, or company. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is adopted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I move to strike out section 5 of the chapter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I myself moved to strike out that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. The Senator can move the 
amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I asked to have it stricken out and I think 
it has been stricken out. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina moves to strike out section 5, which will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 67 it is proposed to strike out lines 

20 to 23, being section 5, in the following words: 
* Sec. 5. An order of the Postmaster General forbidding the use of 
the mails in any case under the provisions of this chapter shall be 
subject to review by injunction proceedings instituted in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sections 3 and 5 have been 
stricken out. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I move to strike out section 1, on page 66. 
Before I submit that motion I wish to say that the Senator from 
North Carolina has already consented to modifications that very 
materially improve this chapter and will make it a great deal 
less objectionable than it was as presented here, and it is one 
that I think possibly we can afford to vote for, even if this 
amendment does not prevail. Still I believe the amendment I 
now offer ought also to prevail, and I will tell Senators why, 

I want to make it unlawful to mail matter of any kind urging 
or advocating treason, insurrection, or forcible opposition to 
any law of the United States. I want to make matter of that 
sort not only nonmailable but I want to make it a crime to mail 
it or attempt to mail it. I want to punish the man who mails 
that sort of matter, who uses the United States mails to send 
that sort of matter through the country. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, my attention was diverted 
when the first amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia 
was presented. It reads “forcible resistance to any law of the 
United States“? £ 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not the Senate be quite willing to add 
“or of any State”? We should not be permitting the circulation 
of matter through the mails that would advocate the forcible 
violation of any law of a State. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I certainly would be willing to accept 
that, but I want to suggest this thought to the Senator’s mind: 
Ought we to deal at all with State matters in dealing with a 
purely Federal function? 

Mr. WALSH. I venture to present the fact that we are 
making a provision concerning the use of the mails, and we 
simply deny to anyone the use of the mails for the purpose of 
circulating matter advocating a resistance to the laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I believe the Senator is right about it, 
on first impression, and I will make no objection to that addi- 
tion. If the Senator will make that suggestion later, I will 
vote for an amendment proposing it. The action we have al- 
ready taken removes many of the most objectionable features 
of this chapter, in my opinion. Still, I must confess, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am always reluctant to give to any executive officer the 
right to take arbitrary action, according to his arbitrary opin- 
ion about matters of this sort. When it comes to convicting a 
person of treason, of insurrection, of urging forcible resistance 
to any law of the United States, and to incorporate the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Montana, of any State as well, it 
does seem to me that before a man is convicted.of conduct of 
that sort the issue ought to be determined in the courts of the 
country by a jury of his peers, and the questions of fact ought 
to be presented and determined there. That is the constitu- 
tional system of this country, and it is one of the sacred and 
fundamental rights of English-speaking peoples and of all peo- 
ples where free government prevails. 
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Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. F yield to the Senator. 7 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask the Senator a question in re- 
gard to section 1 and also with reference to section 2 as it 
has been amended. It says “every letter, writing, circular.” 
Also, section 2 says “every letter, writing, circular, postal 
card.“ and so forth. How is the Postmaster General going to 
determine what the contents of a letter are? How is he going 
to ascertain that fact? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, this would have been true 
under section 3 if it had remained in the bill; there would be 
general power to exclude all the mail of such person in the 
future. Of course, when a person sends that sort of matter 
through the mail, written to an addressee who might give the 
department information of it, then the Postmaster General, 
under the authority of section 3, would hold that hereafter 
that person can not use the mail for any purpose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me? Does he 
find authority in the bill for the Postmaster General to open 
any letter or paper or anything else? 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is none; not in the express lan- 
guage of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Then what is the meaning of the bill when it 
says every letter“? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It makes it a crime to send through the 
mail a letter of a treasonable character urging people to sedi- 
tion, just like letters I have here now, which are treasonable 
in their nature. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I expect the Senator from Idaho has this 
point in mind. Of course, that could not be determined unless 
they looked into the letter before it is mailed, and of course it 
would not then be admitted to the mail. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly, when the man has received the 
letter— 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is already carried in the mails. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator in charge of the bill or the 
Senator from Georgia contend that under section 1 the Post- 
master General could open the mails and find out the contents 
of the letter? 

Mr. OVERMAN. He is authorized to do that. 

Mr. BORAH. What I am trying to find out is whether or 
not this is supposed to be a dead letter or simply depends upon 
the possibility of finding the letter after it has reached the 
addressee and has been thus exposed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Under section 3 authority was given to 
open the letters and stop them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But when it has been discovered that a 
man has once committed this offense, then under section 3, in 
the future, all access to the mails could be denied him, 

Mr. BORAH. Let us see about section 1. It says here: 

Sscrion 1. Every letter. writing, circular, tal card, picture, print, 
engraving, photograph, n aper, pamphlet, book, or other publica- 
tion, matter, or thing, of any kind, in violation of any of the pro ns 


ed or calculated to induce, promote, or further any 
eclared 


of this act, or intends 
of the acts or yee od any provision of this act di unlawful, is 
nonmal 


hereby declared to ble matter and shail not be conveyed in 
the mails or delivered from any post office or by any letter carrier. 


That can not have reference to a letter after it has passed 
through the mails and has reached the addressee. That has 
reference to a letter which is offered for carrying purposes, 
and it presupposes that some one will investigate the contents 
of that letter to find out whether or not it is mailable. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The cream of this section is that it de- 
clares unlawful the things that are mentioned, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think clearly it is not a question of 
ascertaining before the letter is mailed whether or not it is 
nonmailable. If the letter, after it is delivered, comes into the 
hands of the Post Office Department by the action of the ad- 
dressee or in some other way, and if upon examination of that 
letter it is found that it is a letter which is nonmailable under 
this proposed law, then the person mailing it is subject to 
prosecution, and he is to be tried for that offense, 

Mr. OVERMAN, I will read the language. 

Mr. BORAH. That is not what section 1 says, it seems to me. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
will yield to me 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The section says: 

Every letter, writing. circular, postal card, picture, print, engraving, 

hoto; news} T, mphlet, book, or b 
. ͤ flr ag op 

What provisions? The provisions as amended on motion of 

the Senator from Georgia— 


or Intended or calculated to induce, promote, or further of the acts 
or things by any provision of this act— a vad 


That is, the provision contained in this section as amended on 
motion of the Senator from Georgia. The other portion pro- 
vides the penalty— 


or further any of the acts or things by any provision of this act de- 
clared unlawful 


Mr. BORAH. It reads further, “is hereby declared to be non- 
mailable.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. It reads further— 
is hereby declared to be nonmailable matter and shall not be conveyed 
in the mails or delivered from any post office or by any letter carrier. 

Such matter ought not to be conveyed; but the provision does 
not authorize anybody to open letters. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; but how do you provide for ascer- 
taining whether or not a letter contains nonmailable matter, ex- 
cept by opening the letter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Idaho, I think; has 
struck the very kernel of the matter, and I am going to dis- 
cuss that very proposition in a moment. 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to say to the Senator from Idaho 
or to the Senator from Georgia—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. That the provision of the Federal statute in 
regard to obscene or lascivious literature contains practically 
the same expression. It makes matter of that kind contained in 
a letter, a circular, a print, or an engraving nonmailable matter. 
Turning over to the statute relative to lotteries, gift enterprises, 
and other prohibited matter, the statute is in this language—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator read the language? I 
should like to see whether the concluding sentence of this sec- 
tion of the bill is contained in the language of the statute. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. I wish to call attention to the 
section of the statute relative to obscene matter, which is as 
follows: { 


Every ‘etter, packet, or package, or other mail matter containing 
any filthy, vile, or indecent thing, device, or substance, and every 


paper, writing, adv ment, or representation that any article, in- 
strument, su’ stance, drug, medicine, or thing may, or can be, used 
or applied * * for any indecent or immoral purpose; and 


every description calculated to induce or incite a person to so use 
or apply any such article, instrument, substance, drug, medicine, or 
thing, is hereby declared to be nonmailable matter and shall not be 
Here kd be in the mails or delivered from any post office or by any 
etter carrier. 


In regard to lotteries, I may state, without reading it, that 
the language is somewhat different. 

Mr. BORAH. I am myself familiar with both those statutes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, the statute 
which he has before him contains the exact authority in point 
and is in the precise words, even including the last sentence, 
which was in the main the most objectionable thing in -the 
previous laws of this character which we have enacted. In 
the lottery statute and the statute against obscene and lasciy- 
ious matter, the provision was that they should be nonmail- 
able, and should not “be carried in the mails or delivered from 
any post office or by any letter carrier.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will allow me, I desire to 
have read into the Rxconn in the hearing of the Senate the con- 
struction which the Postmaster General has placed on this 
section, in calling attention to this chapter, which is in the 
same language as previous statutes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I will ask the Secretary to read the letter 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
eee, MOST, 
Hon. Lun S. OVERMAX, 3 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator: 1 have read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Saturday's proceedings the discussion in the Senate with r t to the 
chapter of the so-called espionage bill, Senate bill No. 2, relating to the 
Post Office Department. i will not presume to discuss what the policy 
of Congress should be with respect to the matters covered by the * 
sion in the Senate, but it seems proper for me to call your attention to 
certain points in regard to which there seems to be an erroneous im- 
pression. 

There is nothin 


to be found in the pending bill which in express 
terms authorizes 


be an of sealed communications from the time 
they are droj in the United States mails until they are actuall 
delivered to the addressees, and there is nothing in existing law whic 
authorizes such opening of sealed communications except sections 3936 
res 3938 of the Revised Statutes, The first-named section provides ag 
‘ollows : 

“The Postmaster General may regulate the period during which 
undelivered letters shall remain in any post office and when they shall 
be returned to the dead letter office; and he may make regulations 
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for their return from the dead letter office to the writers when they 
can not be delivered to the parties addressed.” 

The other section provides for the r tion and return of valu- 
able inclosures and of letters of value or importance to the pa ad- 

or to the writer. These sections have been sormi con ed 
by the Post Office Department to authorize the opening of this particu- 
lar class of sealed matter for the purposes specilically set forth in the 
statutes. No other class of sealed matter is authorized to aan 
while in the United States mails. On the contrary, section „Re- 
vised Statutes, now 195 of the Criminal Code, provides as follows: 

“ Whoever, being a ape pratt or other person employed in ary 
department of the Postal Service, shall unlawfully detain, delay, or open 
any letter, tal card, package, bag, or mail intrusted to him, or which 
shall come into his ion, and which was intended to be conveyed 
by mail, or carried or delivered by any carrier, messenger, agent, or 
other person employed in any department of the Postal Service, or for- 
warded through or deliver from any t office or station therect 
established by authority of the Postmaster General; or shall secrete, 
embezzle, or destroy any such letter, postal, card, package, bag, or 
mail; or shall steal, Abstract, or remove from any such letter, package, 
bag, or mail, any article or thing contained therein, shall be fined not 
more than $500 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both.” 

Sections 3892 and 5469 Revised Statutes, now 194 of the Criminal 
Code, ponos as follows: 

$ oever shall steal, take, or abstract, or by fraud or deception 
obtain, from or out of any mail, post office, or station thereof, or other 
authorized depository for mail matter, or from a letter or mail er, 
any letter, postal card, package, bag, or mail, or shall abstract or remove 
from any such letter, package, bag, or mail, any article or thing con- 
tained therein, or shall secrete, embezzle, or destroy any such letter, 
postal card, package, bag, or mail, or any article or thing contained 
therein; or whoever shall buy, receive, or conceal, or aid in buying, 
receiving, or concealing, or shall unlawfully have in his possession, any 
letter, postal card, package, bag, or mail, or any article or thing con- 
tained therein, which has m so stolen, taken, embezzled, or abstracted, 
as herein described, knowing the same to have been so stolen, taken, 
embezzled, or abstracted ; or whoever shall take any letter, postal card, 
or ckage out of any post office or station thereof, or out of any 
A pegan, depository for mail matter, or from any letter or mail car- 
rier, or which has been in 4 post office or station thereof, or other 
authorized depository, or in the custody of any letter or mail carrier, 
before it has been delivered to the person to whom it was directed, 
with a design to obstruct the correspondence, or to pry into the busi- 
ness or secrets of another. or shall open, secrete, embezzle, or destruy 
the same, shall be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both.” 

The inFlolability of the seal of letters and other first-class mail 
matter has always been strictly observed by the Postal Service. In- 
spectors in their work of detecting crime are not even permitted to 
examine letters which are opened by authority of law in the dead-let- 
ter office. I may add that during the present national exigency many 
suggestions haye been made to the Postmaster General with respect 
to the advisability of having opened and inspected certain classes of 
sealed communications, and to his uniform 5 that there was no 
authority of law for so doing, he has been urged to ask Congress for 
such c authority. his he has declined to do, and I know, and 
am authorized to state, he is seriously opposed to such legislation. 

Tt was contended in the discussion Saturday in the Senate that the 
fact that certain matter under seal was made nonmailable by the bill 
carried with it the necessary implication that some one was authorized 
to break the seal and determine the character of the matter. I do not 
think that such construction could properly be placed upon the lan- 
guage of the bill. It is a well-settled principle of statutory construc- 
tion that where the legislative body has once dealt with a particular 
Leap N and disposed of it in clear and unambiguous language, such as 

e statutes above quoted, with respect to the opening o . no 
subsequent statute of a general nature and in neral terms can be 
construed to modify or repeai the specific provisions of the former 
statute. (Lewis’ Sutherland on Statutory. Construction, secs. 274. 
275; United States v. Gear, 44 U. S., 131; Ex Parte Crow Dog, 109 
Osh 570; Petri v. Creelman Lumber Co., 199 U. S., 497; Reed v. 
The United States, 211 U. S., 529; in re Rouse, Hazard & Co., 91 Fed., 
101; Great Northern Rx. Co. v. The United States, 155 Fed., 945 
(affir. 208 U. S., 452), and cases there cited.) 

This identical question was discussed in the House on last Friday 
and an amendment was proposed to the effect that nothing contained 
in the section should be construed to authorize the opening of sealed 
communications; but after some discussion, the general concensus of 
opinion appearing to be that there was no necessity for such provision, 
the author of the proposed amendment voluntarily withdrew it. There 
would ap to be no objection to such an amendment if deemed de- 
sirable, a 40 it would seem to be entirely unnecessary. 

The effect of the chapter relating to the mails in the pending bill is 
to make certain classes of matter unmailable. Under existing law 
second, third, and fourth-class matter, which is not under seal, 
subject to inspection by postmasters, and if found to be nonmailable 
is taken from the mails and disposed of under the Postal Laws and 
Regulations, Unsealed matter prohibited by the pending bill would 
be treated in the same way. Under instructions from the Postmaster 
General if a postmaster has no doubt that the matter is nonmailable 
he may act upon his own responsibility. If he is in doubt he asks 
for instruction from the law officer of the department, submitting a 
cony of the Orona matter. As to all nonmailable matter under 
seal covered by the peniling bill it would go as in the ordinary course 
of other first-class matter through the mails and be delivered, not- 
withstanding the fact that it was nonmailable in character, but it 
being nonmailable a criminal offense would be created by it being sent 
through the mails, and upon complaint of the person receiving it or 
upon any other satisfactory proof that it had m sent through the 
mails, the sender would be liable to indictment and to punishment for 
such misuse. à 

The foregoing represents the view and attitude of the Post Office 
Department in regard to the matter under discussion, and I trust that 
you will not think it out of place for me to put this information in 
your hands in this shape for such use as you may see fit to make of it. 

Very truly, yours, 


W. H. Lamar, Solicitor. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the pending section, as I 
sald a moment ago, is in the terms of both the lottery statute 
apd the statute against obscene literature 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HARDWICK.. I yield to the Senator. : 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I wish merely to make 
an observation in respect to the communication which has just 
been read from the desk, regarding the practices of the Post 
Office Department. ö 

I make no question, sir, but that the law has been correctly 
stated; but I do raise the question as to whether it has been 
the uniform practice of the Post Office Department to keep 
within the law. Under another administration I brought to the, 
floor of the Senate a large number of letters addressed to me 
which had been opened in transit. They were passed around 
and examined by Senators. There was not any room for doubt, 
Mr. President, that the statutes had been violated by officials of 
the department in inspecting the contents of those letters. I 
had addressed a large number of letters to postal employees 
with regard to certain abuses in the service and certain acts 
of interference with their rights. The replies to those letters 
were opened in transit, and I exhibited upon this floor the 
evidence of the plain violation of the law. 

It is all well enough for the department to quote these stat- 
utes for the protection of sealed mailable matter. The statutes 
are well understood. But they are not always observed. And 
when they are violated—as I personally know they have been 
by department officials—there is little or no redress for the 
citizen whose rights have been invaded. It would he next to 
impossible to prove who of the great force in the department 
handling and having access to the mails had opene:! letters in 
transit. Hence the statutes protecting mail may afford very 
little protection to the citizen. ; : 

For these reasons Congress ought to be very careful about 
enlarging the powers of department officials in dealing with the 
mail of the private citizens. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me for a moment? ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Wisconsin was not in 
the Chamber probably a few days ago when I had read a com- 
munication from the department. The Senator says that the 
instance to which he referred occurred under the last adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I said it occurred under another admin- 
istration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. “Another administration.” I had read into 
the Record a few days ago a statement as to the policy of this 
administration, under which practices of that kind have been 
abolished. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was in the Chamber when that com- 
munication was read. 

Mr, OVERMAN. That kind of thing has not been done 
under this administration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But conceding that this administra- 
tion has not violated the laws, that it has observed these stat- 
utes enacted for the protection of the privacy of sealed mail 
matter, does not meet the objection I make. This administra- 
tion may not last any longer than its present term of office. I 
am inclined to think that we are writing upon the statute books 
at this time and in this session many laws that are likely to 
be quite effective in putting an end to the service of the present 
administration at the end of its term of office. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, Mr. President, I want to conclude 
what I have to say about this matter, and I can do so in just 
a moment. 

There is not the slightest reason on earth to retain section 1 
in this bill unless the purpose is through inspectors or in one 
way or another to stop certain mail from being transmitted 
before the question is decided by any court. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator has stated the 
exact purport of this section. It can not have any reason for 
existence in reality unless it is proposed to examine the mail. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is it, of course. There is no other 
reason for it at all. Why? Because section 1 provides—and 
that is the section I have moved to strike out— 

Every letter, writing, circular, postal card * * œ intended or 
calculated to induce. promote, or further any of the acts or things by 
any provision of this act declared unlawful is hereby declared to be 
nonmailable matter. 

I am going to stop there and read no more of section 1. Sec- 
tion. 2 says that these same things, and defines the things, 
namely ’ y 

Every letter, writing, circular, postal card * * containing any 
matter urging or advocating treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance 
to any law of the United States is hereby declared to be nonmal'able. 
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What is the need of repeating that language? Section 1 has 
no earthly significance; it has no reason in this bill, unless it 
means that power more than that advocated by the Senator 
from North Carolina is conveyed and is intended to be con- 
veyed by it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. That does not make the act unlawful. 

9 HARDWICK. Les, it does; and I will tell the Senator 
Why. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It does not make it unlawful at all. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I merely want to ask a question 
there. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 
I will come right back to that. I am going to show you WEY. 
Now, leave out seċtion 1 and what do you get? Section 2, 
which would become section 1, and which would read: 


Every letter * * * containing any matter urging or advocatin, 
treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any law of the Unit 
States is hereby declared to be nonmailable. 


Section 2, which is the old section 4: 


Whoever shall use or attempt to use the mails or Postal Service of 
the Government for the transmission of any matter declared by this 
chapter to be nonmailable shall be fined— 


Or “imprisoned.” Now, there is the complete statute without 
any more, without the addition of a single word, without the 
conferring of a single unnecessary power. 

Section 1, I say, therefore, has no meaning. The only thing 
in section 1 that is not in section 2 is this, the last sentence: 

Is hereby declared to be nonmailable matter— 

You notice I stopped there before— 
and shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered from any post ofice 
or by any letter carrier. 

Now, that is the only reason for section 1. It is the only 
excuse for its existence. It is the only necessity whatever for it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the Senator has not 
quite grasped the full meaning of section 1. It covers the whole 
act. The language is “in violation of any of the provisions of 
this act.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is there anything in this act except sec- 
tion 2? : 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is thinking of the chapter, 
I am afraid. It does not say “in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this chapter”; it says “in violation of any of the 
provisions of this act,” meaning the whole act, from beginning 
to end. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, well, if that is true, then undoubtedly 
it ought to go out. I thought it meant “chapter.” Does the 
Senator construe that to mean everything in the whole act and 
not just in this chapter? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is the question of whether you want 
to prohibit going through the mails any matter which purposes 
a violation of the law as defined in this act. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from North Carolina con- 
strues this to mean the chapter, and he drew it and brought it 
here 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is nothing else in the bill except this 
mail matter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
this mail matter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is not a Senator of the United 
States, in my judgment, who would vote for that broad a propo- 
sition—not one—at least I think not. I hope not, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Well, here is the exact language. It says 
“act.” It does not say “chapter.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know, but it means “chapter.” We 
would not put a blanket provision like that in any law we would 
enact; at least I hope not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It ought to be amended in that respect. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator does not mean that? 

Mr. OVERMAN. When it was sent to us, it was sent to us as 
a separate act, and we put it in here as a chapter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; as a chapter. That is what the lan- 
guage means; and if it meant what the Senator from Florida 
thought it meant, he would not vote for it to save his life. It 
would be all the more objectionable, 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is not a question of what I think about 
it. That is the exact language of the section. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I know; but the Senator from 
North Carolina has explained how that happened. These 
propositions were brought here as separate acts, and then they 
were made into chapters, and when this consolidation took 
place they ought to have changed the verbiage so as to make 
this provision refer only to the acts prohibited in this par- 


In this chapter. 
There is a great deal in this bill besides 
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ticular chapter and not in the entire act, consisting of some 
12 separate and distinct chapters, most of which have no direct 
and immediate connection with each other. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I called attention to the fact that the 
Senator seemed to think that section 1 and section 2 were 
practically identical. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, they are. The Senator from Flor- 
ida can see, with that explanation, why the mistake was made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, if we should strike out the 
word “act” and insert “chapter,” the situation would be en- 
tirely different. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us correct that right now. I suggest 
that we amend it by making it read, on line 20, “ any provision 
of this chapter.” 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Presiding Officer feels 
that he must admonish Senators. We have had as many as 
three Senators talking at once, and it is hard on the reporters. 
The Senator from Georgia is recognized. Does he yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. . Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. I just wanted to suggest, if I may be per- 
mitted to do so—I do it with some hesitancy, too—that the 
Senator from North Carolina withhold that proposition for the 
time being, and not agree to substitute the word “chapter ” 
for the word “ act.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, that can be done later; and it 
will be done and ought to be done if this section is retained at 
all, because we do not want to confer on any executive depart- 
ment of this Government a blanket power of this sort, that may 
cover a thousand things to which our attention is not spe- 
cifically directed in this connection. I hope no Senator on 
either side of this Chamber would vote for such a proposition. 
It means, of course, as the Senator from North Carolina sug- 
gests, chapter“ instead of act”; but it was put here “act” 
because these chapters all came in as separate acts, and were 
finally consolidated. 

Now, giving it that construction, what have you got? You 
are up against this proposition: Section 1 means nothing on 
earth more than what section 2 already means and what sec- 
tion 2 will mean without it, unless it is given a different sig- 
nification by the concluding words: 

And shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered from any post 
office or by any letter carrier. 

Now, of course, if those words are not construed to give to 
the inspectors of the United States the power to pry into the 
mails, the power to decide in advance questions that ought to be 
decided by courts and juries in this country, then there is no 
reason on earth for keeping section 1 in the bill. 

The Senator from North Carolina thought, I am afraid, that 
the bill would be left unbalanced and incomplete if we struck 
out section 1. It would not, unless these words have a meaning 
different from what the letter of the Postmaster General gives 
them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I agree that the construction of the 
Senator from Georgia is right about it. It would stop from 
going through the mails, according to his amendment, treason- 
able matter, matter arousing the people to insurrection and 
violence. That is what it means, I think, as the Senator says it 
does; and that is what I want to stop. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand; but the other section will 
stop that. 

Mr, OVERMAN. No; it will not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, there is this difference: The con- 
cluding words in section 1 could be construed by the Post Office 
Department, if it coustrues them in the way that it says in this 
letter it will not, and if it construes them differently from 
the way it has construed similar language in other statutes, to 
authorize the prying into and opening of letters and other mat- 
ter, hunting for evidence to see whether this law is being vio- 
lated or not. I am not for that. I am opposed to that. I am 
opposed to any such policy as that. I am opposed to conferring 
any such power as that. What I want to do is to declare that 
it shall be unlawful to send any matter of this kind, advocating 
or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any 
law of the United States or of any State, if the sensible sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Montana is adopted, also; and then, 
when that is declared, I want to say that if people violate this 
law, they shall not be tried and condemned by the Post Office 
Department, but they shall be tried in the courts of the Republic 
and before juries of their peers. I do not care what a man is 
charged with, whether it is treason, insurrection, or anything 
else; that right ought to remain to him forever. 


It is funda- , 
T 
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mental; it is constitutional. We ought not to commit to any- 
bedy else the power to take any action of a drastic character 
with respect to this sort of a matter, in advance of a court's 
decision, and tne verdict of a jury. 

Now, I do not know whether section 1 should be kept im the 
bill if it is to be given a construction that authorizes mail of 
all sorts to be pried into in a hunt to discover whether or not 
this law is being violated. If it does not mean that—and the 
Postmaster General says it does not, and contends that he has 
never construed these other statutes which are in identical 
verbiage, as the Senator from South Dakota pointed out, with 
this bill—if it does not mean that, then there is no reason for 
the section in the bill. 

If it does mean that, then there is still less reason for us 
to retain it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I quite agree with the argument 
of the Senator from Georgia, that section 1 can have no effect 
at all, and can be of no practical worth, unless it presupposes 
that you are to get inside of these letters in some way. 

The section is as follows: 

Every letter, — —— circular, postal card. Lego print, engraving, 
3 N mphlet, book, or other publication, matter, or 
thing, of any kin olation of any of the —— of this act, or 
intended or 3 to induce, promo rther any of the acts 
or things by any provision of this act declared unlawful, is hereby de- 
clared to be nonmailable matter and shall not be conveyed in the mails 
or delivered from any post office or by any letter carrier. 

Now, that can not contemplate the discovery of the contents 
of the letter after it shall have passed through the mails and 
gone into the hands of the addressee. It must contemplate, if 
it is to be effectual and to work out any results, an investigation 
as to the contents of that letter at some time after it has 
left the hands of the writer and before it finally leaves the 
post office. This is not a statute which declares it an offense 
to mail such literature. If so, you might very well say that 
it was contemplated that the addressee might deliver up the 
letter and thereby inform the department, and the department 
could proceed under the criminal law to prosecute; but this is 
purely a nonmailing statute and nonmailable literature, and all 
that it seeks to do is to render it nonmailable. You can not 
render it nonmailable for fts contents unless you know what its 
eontents are, and you can not know what its contents are unless 
you break the seal before the time when it is no longer to be 
earried in the mails at all. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield, 

Mr. HUSTING. The Senator’s objections to that section, of 
course, only apply to — letters? 

Mr. BORAH. Precise 

Mr. HUSTING. They sis not apply to- the other writings, 
circulars, postal cards, and so forth, the eontents of which 
could be readily discovered before the time they were put into 
the mails? 

Mr. BORAH. My argument at the present moment only ap- 
plies to that which is sealed, either a package or a letter. Any- 
thing that is closed by seal would come under the purview of 

my present statement. 

3 HUSTING. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
possibly what this is trying to reach? There are headquarters 
‘or bureaus that are constantly sending out letters that are iden- 
tical in their substance and in their form. Even the envelopes 
are identical. I want to say that for the last year and a half I 
have been the recipient of letters coming from a certain bureau, 
and I know without !ooking in them what is inside them. That 
is, I know where they emanate from. I am merely suggest- 
ing that the authorities know these bureaus, know the kind of 
stuff they are sending out, and, in fact, it is no secret, and per- 
haps this is designed merely to reach the propaganda and reach 
= in such a way as would not constitute a violation of the postal 

Ws. 

I merely suggest that as perhaps what we are trying to ar- 
rive at. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, it is possible that an institution would 
become so notorious in the mail that is being sent out, by rea- 
son of the fact that the contents had been gathered up from the 
addressees, and so forth, that it had established a character 
with reference to that kind of literature; and in that instance it 
might be possible to proceed without actually breaking the seal. 
But if that were true they could be just as well prosecuted under 
the other section of the statute, because you have the conclusive 
evidence. 

Mr. HUSTING. I just want to say to the Senator that I be- 
lieve that section T, as I construe it, providing as it does that 


op ANT A yaoi VOIES OE Ann CE SBA previsions of 
the act are declared to be nonmailable, is much broader than sec- 
tion 2. I should construe this as meaning what it says—that any- 
thing in violation of the provisions of this act is unmailable, 
because it is the desire to cover this propaganda, as I understand 
it, and to cover all violations of the provisions of the various 
chapters of this act. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the Sena- 
tor who has charge of this bill to the statement of the Supreme 
Court im the case of Ex parte Jackson (96 U. S.), the principle 
of which, it seems to me, has not been observed in drawing this 
bill, particularly with reference to section 1. This is a questiom 
of nonmailable matter before the court, and the court says: 

In their enforcement a distinction is to be made between different 
kinds of mail matter, between what is Intended to be kept free from 
ins ion, such as letters and sealed packages subject to letter postage, 

what is —— to in tion, 8 as newspapers, magazines, pa 
pert and other printed matter, pu eft in a condition 45 bo 
xamined. Letters and sealed packages of this kind m the mail are as 
fully rded from examination and inspection, except as to their out- 
ward — and weight, as if they were retained by the parties forward- 
ing them in their own domiciles. The constitutional guaranty of the 
pis del the people to be secure in their papers against unreasonable 


and seizures extends to their papens, thus closed 1 — in- 
spection, wherever they may be. Whilst in the mail they can only be 


and examin 
oened knd pa 


— ous ‘au jority to in e the secrecy of 1 and such sealed 

= e mail, and aia ions adopted as to mail matter of 
fhis kind wae be in subordination to the great principle embodied in 
the fourth amendment of the Constitution, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, that is what I contended. The 
Postmaster General had not the right, or would not have the 
right, and he says he would not, to open any sealed packages. He 
stated that, and I say under the law he can not do it; and this 
only makes it a crime for a man to send treasonable matter 
through the mails. But as to papers and things like that, I 
think he has the right to stop them, and they are what we want 
to stop. It is the treasonable papers, papers with treasonable 
matter in them, that are denounced by the statute. 

Mr. BORAH. Of what possible advantage can section 1 be, as 
stated by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], when it 
does not do anything but declare that certain matter is non- 
mailable? 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. It says that every letter “is 
hereby declared to be nonmailable” if it has certain eontents. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. BORAH. And the contents can not be known. 

Mr, OVERMAN. They can be known at one end of the line. 

Mr. BORAH. They can be known at the other end of the line. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, of course they can. 

Mr. BORAH. But, of course, the nonmailable matter has 
passed by at that time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It says to the citizen of the United States 
that any man who writes a letter containing treasonable matter, 
or matter calculated to arouse the people to insurrection or 
anarchistic doctrines, shall not be allowed to mail it. If he 
mails it, he violates the law, and it is made a crime here in 
section 4. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HUSTING. I want to call the Senator's attention to 
section 4 of this bill, which, it seems to me, provides that, as 
follows: 

Whoever shall use or attempt to use the mails or postal service of 
the Government for the transmission of any matter declared by this 

pana gà to be nonmailable, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or Ipis. 
not more than five years, or both. 

That contemplates the punishment of the offense of putting 
nonmailable matter into the mails, even though it had not been 
intercepted or stopped; in other words, in case some one had 
received what is declared to be, under chapter 1, an unmailable 
piece of matter or an unmailable letter. 

Mr. BORAH. That is just precisely what the chapter ought 
to be, and nothing more. It ought to provide a punishment for 
those who shall have been convicted of mailing such matter; 
but it ought not to assume to put it into the power of the Post- 
master General, or anyone else, to say that a sealed letter or a 
sealed package shall be nonmailable. 

Mr. HUSTING. Nonmailable, seditious, treasonable, unlaw- 
ful matter is punishable under section 4. 

Mr. BORAH. Section 4 and section 2 are complete within 
themselves. 

Mr. HUSTING. I merely want to say once more, if the Sena- 
tor will permit me, that section 1 is broader and likewise pro- 
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vides for the punishment of those who mail nonmailable matter, 
punishable likewise under section 4. > 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, precisely 
the snme provision is made in section 2. 

Mr. HUSTING. I can not agree with the Senator. I think 
section 1 is broader than section 2, becayse it relates to indi- 
vidual acts. 2 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from North Carolina has 
already explained it. 

Mr. HUSTING. I can not accept the interpretation of the 
Senator from North Carolina. It is still in the bill, and my 
understanding of that section is that it is broader. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, am I speaking under a limit of 
time? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
the floor and is speaking in his own time. ‘ 

Mr. BORAH. I would not object to being interrupted if I 
were not speaking under a limit of time, which I understand is 
the case. 

Mr. President, I have said upon this particular phase about 
-all that I desire to say. The Senator who has the bill in 
charge says that it is not intended to confer any such power. 
In the letter which we have just had read from the solicitor 
I understand he says it does not give express power. The 
writer of the letter disclosed his capacity for a proper distinc- 
tion when he said it does not give express power because it 
does inevitably give implied power if we are going to make 
the statute workable at all. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not wish to trench upon the Senator's 
time, but I wish to remind him that Congress has previously 
passed statutes using plain and simple phraseology which have 
gone through a wonderful transformation under the construc- 
tion afterwards given to them by the courts, either by making 
them say what we never intended them to say or by the addi- 
tion of words which had been expressly declared previously 
not to be in the act. What I am afraid of is that in the enact- 
ment of this measure we may, by construction by the depart- 
ment and afterwards by the courts, give a power which under 
their construction we never intended to give, but which once 
given can not be withdrawn. 

Mr. BORAH. I will simply add, without, of course, referring 
to the present incumbents of office, that the most dangerous 
thing in legislation is to leave a statute with any looseness what- 
ever which is to be construed by the head of a bureau or a de- 
partment. A construction is always indulged in to get as much 
power as is possible under any possible construction which can 
be given to it: That is the characteristic ef a bureau in a 
bureaucratic form of government, regardless of those who hap- 
pen to hold the office at the particular time. If some gentleman 
happens to hold it who regards it as essential to keep within 
the letter of the law, he is generally such an exception to the 
rule that it does not establish any precedent for his successor 
to follow. 3 

Mr. THOMAS. I am reminded that a clause in the revenue 
act of 1913, which made an exception of incomes—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire of the 
Senator from Colorado if he is speaking once in his own time. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall occupy the Senate only for a moment 
in illustration of the suggestion which I made to the Senator 
from-Idaho. I will illustrate what I had in mind by a clause 
in the tariff law of 1913, in the income-tax chapter, where an 
exemption of 5 per cent of the gross value of ore taken from the 
mines was allowed because of the character of the mines as an 
offset against income. The worcs “gross value,” in their appli- 
eation by the Treasury Department, were held to be “ net value,” 
a process of reasoning which I have never been able to accept. 
That is but one of many of a number of instances which I have 
observed in the course of a few years past, both from the depart- 
ment and from the courts that will compel me to vote against 
this chapter in toto. I think it ought to go out. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I merely wish to remind the 
Senator again that this is copied from two statutes now upon 
the statute books as read by the Secretary, one in regard to 
obscene matter and the other relating to nonmailable matter. 
What we want to stop is literature and papers of the kind that 
I want to put in the Recorp; and I put it in the Recorp so that 
the Senators may see the kind of stuff that is going through the 
mails. I think everybody has discovered it. 

I have a letter here from a distinguished North Carolinian, a 
very prominent man, who belongs to the Quaker Church. Of 
course they take him to be an easy subject and they are sending 
him communications which I think are treasonable. I ask to 
put his letter in the Recorp now, Let it be read in order that 
Senators may hear what he has to say to the secretary of this 


organization. I want the Secretary to read also what I have 


marked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


å Hion Pornt, N. C., May 9, 1917. 
PAULINE K. ANGEL, Secretary, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Miss or Mapam: I have received several communications 
from your organization making various suggestions in opposition to 
our Government. 

I wish to state plainly ta yu that I have no sympathy with your 
methods. I have a profound faith in the judgment of our great Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson, ani sincerely believe that it is the patriotic 
duty of every citizen of the United States to give him his or her loyal 
support. I further believe that the ends you profess to be working 
for will be obtained sooner end more permanently by giving support to 
the President and Congress, and I further believe t your orts to 
divide and dissipate public sentiment at this time is giving comfort 
— Pa enemies, and the tone of your letter seems to me little short 
0 eason. 

Please take my name off your mailing list, for I believe you are 
hindering and not — tg the real cause of a permanent peace. 

Yours, very truly, 
W. T. PARKER. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that they asked also for 
names all over my State, and to every name they can get they 
send literature of the character which I ask the Secretary to 
read. Let him read the paragraph marked and then on the 
next page. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
marked paragraph. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


I inclose a copy of our war-time poean on the basis of which we 
are working to build op a national organization. The enemy is or- 
ganized. e can not hope to win the battle until we are equally 
well organized. : 


Mr. OVERMAN. Now, let the Secretary read the program 
near the bottom of the next page. 

The SECRETARY. Under date of May 1, War-time pro- 
gram,” there is a subheading, “Our immediate program,” 
which reads as follows: 

OUR IMMEDIATE PROGRAM. 


1. To oppose by all legal means any and all forms of compulsory 
military training and service. 

. To fight for the complete maintenance in war time of the con- 
stitutional rignts of free speech, free press, and assembly. 

3. To organize the people throughcut the United States for in- 
ternational fellowship after the war; cooperating actively with 
similar organizations of the people in other countries. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Now, read the fourth paragraph. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


4. To demand full publicity by the Government of all agreements 
or understand:ngs with otner nations; and exact statements in advance 
of the terms on which the United States will make peace. 


Mr. HARDWICK. What is there wrong in that? That is 
the constitutional right of the humblest citizen of the United 


States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Secretary also to read the further 
correspondence marked. 

The Secretary read as follows: t 


THE ARIZONA SOCIALIST BULLETIN, 
Phoenis, Ariz., March 28, 1917. 
W refuse to take up arms against the workers of soy coun- 
Ik the Government forces you into the Army use their guns 
against them to overthrow their power and to emancipate yourselves 
from slavery. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Now, I ask the Secretary to read the other 
paper sent to the desk. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


THREE FLAGS, 


At the time when the masses of Europe are busy with insane de- 
struction, when every corner is full of horrors and sorrow, when for 
almost three years blood is streaming incessantly, at this very time 
the American pis henge anes are busy making fortunes. 

European bl is turned into gold here and is ever pouring into the 
insatiable pockets of American capitalists. 

The rich are triumphant! 

Yet they are ever more enthusiastic now, scenting bloody gold in 
their own country. They feel that the sharp sword, already existing, 
will sooner or later descend upon the heads of the working class. 
And new streams of blood turned into gold will pour into their in- 
combustible safes. 

The rich are triumphant! 

While 5 they decorate their luxurious homes, banks, and 
offices with natio flags: America, I love you.” 

Wall Street, too, is not asleep. This beautiful nook where millions 
wrung out of the workers are safeguarded, where blood turned into 
gold lying in heaps—blood of European and American workers, 

Wall Street! The symbol of deceit, violence, crime, plunder, de- 
pravity. The piece where the dollar reigns supreme; Where every 
swindler, every base dealer can become the ruler of millions only because 


he is able to fool and rob at the stock exchange. 
This corner is unusually decorated with national flags that speak 
of the protection of national pride, honor, democracy. 
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The rich are triumphant F 

And in the poor quarters, 

the wealth of the world, where the raw material is 8 

labor creates gold and the nonsensical luxuries for the rich; 
ortunate laborers in 


there where are sheltered the creators of 
|, where 
i in that 
h 8 h 75 wh * — disease, prostitutio: * irg 
where poverty, hunger, cold, ignorance, nD su- 
reme; where people lead the most loathsome existence; there, in these 
„ ho e quarters, the national flags also. 

But alas, here are two ov 
One colored with stars and stripes, and side 


by side a black one with 
a white inscription: “ Men wanted for the Army.” T is, food for 
the cannon is wanted to protect the colored, — rag. 


What is the significance of a national flag? 
Every national flag is a symbol of rine hEN oppression, an attack 


on other nations, rape, force, and fratricide. 

Before us is the American flag. On it are represented 48 stars; that 
is, 48 States, in each of which biood of the workers was shed because 
eer dared to a better livin In each of these States the 
capitalists, under the guise ef the national fi shot down women and 
children unmerc' y, crushed with the heel of the soldier and police- 
man were free im of the worker. 

We well remember the bloody baths to which the workers of Colo- 
rado were treated by Rockefeller; also Ludlow, West Virginia, Bayonne, 


and other p N 
Every stripe of this flag represents the shooting down of numbers of 


men who struggled to free the workers. We will remember the Chicago 
martyrs who were hung under the American flag. We remember the 
poet, Joe Hill, who was shot by the American capitalists. We also 
remember Caplan and Schmidt, ed for life; the brothers Mc- 
Namara and the tragedy in San Francisco resulting in the death sen- 
tence of Thomas Mooney. And eee we remember. 

All this is happening under the flag, which we are called 
upon to protect. 

What a brazen lie, what hypocrisy! 

Comrades ! 

Is it possible that even one of us will join the Army to protect this 
dirty rag? 

No; a thousand times no. 

We well understand that the time is not far off when the masses of 
all nations will wake up, gather together their national fla and burn 
them. And out of the smoke will rise the black flag, the flag of strife 
and vengence, the flag of contempt and hatred to the whole existing 
régime. On it will be written with burning red letters— 

Mr. OVERMAN. In addition I want to state, as I said the 
other day, that the Senator from Louisiana had some letters 
circulated in his State urging the colored people of that State— 
and I suppose all through the South—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the Senator had better take 
it all out of the Record instead of putting more in the RECORD. 
Mr. OVERMAN. If the Sehator objects, I will take it out. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not object; I merely make 
the suggestion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; let it go in the Recorp. Here were 
papers circulated all through the South urging negroes to rise 
up against the white people during this war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask the Senator whether the laws 
of the United States are not now ample, and the laws of the 
States as well, to meet that situation? 

Mr. OVERMAN. How? By stopping it from going through 
the mails? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How? What is the law now that prevents 
it from going through the mails? 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me assume there is nothing, certainly 
the transmission of such matters through the mails is indica- 
tive, of a conspiracy or is indicative of an act of which the 
thing circulated is evidence, and certainly the laws of the 
State of North Carolina, the laws of Georgia, and the laws of 
the other Southern States will be found ample to meet that 
evil. If it be said these were conspiracies having their origin 
elsewhere, the laws of extradition can be invoked. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator think that such matter 
ought to go through the mails? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not, but as I said the other day, in 
attempting to meet a difficulty of that kind which we can not 
discriminate against and mention specifically in a law we are 
apt to inflict a far greater injury upon a hundred million people 
by giving a power to the Post Office Department that can be 
utilized, and during war time probably will be utilized, in such 
a way as to produce a far greater evil than the evil which is 
sought to be prevented. That is my fear about the operation 
of this proposed enactment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It applies to nonmailable matter, treason- 
able in character, anarchistic in character, matter that is 
trying to arouse the people to insurrection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, of course I realize what the 
Senator and the committee are trying to do, and it is most 
commendable. I realize that they have done the best they 
could to meet the situation. I am satisfied that if I were to 
attempt—although I am an objector—to prepare something as 
a substitute for it in order to eliminate from the phraseology 
used the things which I fear may result from its enactment 


roll 


‘ 


into legislation my task would be quite as hopeless as that of 
the committee seems to have been. But I am not willing, if 
the larger evil is involved in a lesser one, to strike a blow at 


the lesser one when the result of it would be to increase the 
larger. For instance, if a burglar is in a great building in 
New York or a great building in this city I should hate to set 
fire to the building in order to secure the arrest of the burglar, 
in order to apprehend the criminal that the law demands; and 
yet this attempted legislation appeals to me as something of 
that sort. In the effort to arrest the creation of one crime we 
are apt to make all the people of the United States criminals 
under this law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would not the same argument the Senator 
makes against the passage of this law apply to the law prevent- 
—. 3 e literature or lottery tickets going through the 
mails 

Mr. THOMAS. No, I think not; because obscenity is sus- 
ceptible of a definite understanding or meaning. Treason is 
not; it never was. Treason depends upon a statute. I defy 
anyone to give a comprehensive definition of sedition or an- 
archy. If there was a concrete thing susceptible in phraseology 
of exact definition so that we could meet that evil, yes; but 
you might as well try to detect that coloring in the ocean which 
makes the water blue to the eye but which does not appear at all 
when a small portion of it is examined in a vessel as through 
a law of this kind to make it applicable to concrete things 
and concrete conditions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What the Senator might think was obscene 
matter I might not. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; the legal definitions of the term are 
well known. 4 

Mr. OVERMAN. So are the legal definitions of every word 
in this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have never yet been able to find a compre- 
hensive definition of such general terms as sedition or anarchy. 
Many years ago a republic was regarded as anarchistic. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That has been stricken out. 

Mr. HUSTING. Before the Senator gets from that subject, 
may I invite his attention to this fact? I am in possession of 
what purports to be a true copy of resolutions adopted by the 
Socialist Party of St. Louis some time ago, and among other 
things the resolutions provide, in substance—and these are 
majority resolutions adopted—for mass resistance to the draft 
if one should be instituted. The term “mass resistance” in 
socialistic parlance, as I understand it, means assembly, forci- 
ble resistance, rioting, and things of that kind; in other words, 
mass resistance means forcible resistance to the draft. I am 
also informed upon good authority that there is being circulated 
among the Socialists of the United States a referendum which, 
if adopted, will stand as the policy of the Socialist Party. 

I merely cite that as an instance of something that is now 
going on in the country by which the Socialist Party, or the 
representatives of the party assembled in St. Louis, is counsel- 
ing forcible resistance to the draft when it shall be instituted. 
Before this discussion is ended I am going to have this set of 
resolutions entered in the RECORD. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Along that line I wish to say I am in- 
formed that patriotic postmasters all over this country are in- 
forming the Postmaster General here that matters of this kind 
are being mailed of a most treasonable and outrageous character, 
and they want to know what to do, whether to stop them or not. 
I could bring loads of this stuff in here, but I do not want to 
encumber the Record. At this very day and during the war 
people are having this stuff sent to them, arousing their minds 
against the Government. Are we going to let that go on or are 
we going to stop-it? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, we all agree that certain kinds of 
material which we have been discussing ought not to go through 
the mails, yet at the same time it is perfectly useless to talk 
about stopping the dissemination and interchange of thought 
and views upon these questions among the people of the United 
States, and the more you dam up the stream the more liable 
you are to have a flood when it breaks over. 

They tried this proposition during the Civil War, and it is con- 
ceded now that every effort made at that time to suppress a free 
expression upon questions with reference to the draft and other 
questions wrought a greater evil than would have resulted if 
their discussion had been permitted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We ought to stop this stuff from going 
through the mail. The Postmaster General admits, as he has 
said in this letter, that he is not authorized to do it, and he wants 
this authority. 

Mr. BORAH. Just a word. One of the wise things 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
already spoken once on this amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. I was not in the Chamber when the unanimous- 
consent agreement was adopted. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It provides that no Senator 
shall speak more than once on any amendment, and the Senator 
has already spoken. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall ask a question of a Senator, then, at 
some other time. ; 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope that section 1 of 
Chapter XII will remain in the bill just as it is. 

This section has been the subject of some severe criticism. It 
has been urged that it is unconstitutional, that it confers un- 
precedented powers on the head of the Department, that it vio- 
lates or will lead to a violation of the rights and liberties of the 
individual. So far no section of the bill has been more vigor- 
ously condemned unless it is that part of section 2 of the espion- 
age chapter commonly called the censorship provision. 

The section under consideration forbids the use of the mails 
for the purpose of inducing, promoting, or furthering the viola- 
tion of any of the many offenses described in the preceding sec- 
tions of the bill. The offenses are all offenses against the United 
States—the Federal Government. The mails are an instrumen- 
tality of the General Government. Is it proper or reasonable 
that Congress having, in the public interest, and for the national 
safety, and within its constitutional authority, declared certain 
acts to be crimes against the United States should at the same 
time proceed to declare that the mails over which it has control 
shall not be used to aid in the commission of such crimes? I 
think this is a fair statement of the proposition involved. These 
protests against restrictions upon individual liberties, this fear 
that in the stress of war we may do something that will imperil 
that liberty, I heartily appreciate, but I am solicitous to know 
whether there will be in the enactment of this section any real 
danger to liberty and whether the criticisms and protests so 
eloquently made will stand the test of reason. 5 

I shall not have time to cover the whole ground by any means, 
but I propose to examine a few of the sections of the bill, point 
out briefly the nature of the offense set forth, and then submit 
the proposition as to whether section 1, relating to the use of the 
mails, is reasonable and justifiable. 

The first offense described in the bill is one which arises from 
& violation of the proclamation or Executive order of the Presi- 
dent or of the rules or regulations of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury made in pursuance of such proclamation or order. The 
occasion for the proclamation is best stated in the terms of the 
bill itself: 

Whenever the President of the United States shall py 3 
or Executive order declare a national emergency to exi: y reason of 
actual or threatened war, insurrection, or invasion, or threatened dis- 
turbance to the international relations of the United States. 

It is theu on the making of such proclamation or order that 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and empowered to 
make, subject to the approval of the President, rules and regula- 
tions governing the anchorage and movement of vessels, foreign 
and domestic, in the waters of the United States, to inspect such 
vessels, to place guards on the same; and if necessary to preserve 
such vessels from injury, or if necessary to prevent obstruction 
or injury te any harbor or waters of the United States, or if 
necessary to secure the obligations of the United States under 
the law of nations, the Secretary of the Treasury is, by the 
terms of the bill, further empowered with the consent of the 
President to take possession and control of such vessels and to 
remove therefrom the officers and crew. 

The offense consists in the refusal or failure by any owner, 
agent, master, or person in charge, or member of the crew of 
any such vessel to comply with the proclamation or order of the 
President or any regulation, rule, or order of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or the obstruction or interference of the exercise 
of any pewer conferred upon the Secretary. The commission 
of the offense is limited by the terms of the bill to the persons 
named. The commission of the offense involves seizure and for- 
feiture of the vessel to the United States, it involves punishment 
as for an infamous crime. 

Let us remember the conditions and the elements of the 
offense and ask ourselves the question as to whether the mails 
of the United States should be open and free for any communi- 
cation from one person to another for the purpose of inducing, 
promoting, or furthering this grave offense, an offense eom- 
mitted in violation of a proclamation and of regulations made 
in a ease of great emergency or te avert possible or probable 
national danger and to secure the public safety. What is our 
answer? Should the United States mails be used to further the 
commission of this offense? 

Offense No. 2 is another offense relating to vessels within 
the territorial waters of the United States. It can be com- 
, mitted by the owner or master or any other person in charge 
or command of any private vessel, foreign or domestic, or by any 
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member of the crew of such vessel. The offense itself consists in 
willfully causing or permitting the destruction or injury of such 
vessel or willfully permitting such vessel to be used as a place of 
resort for persons conspiring to eommit a crime against the 
United States or in violation of the treaties of the United 
States or of the obligations of the United States under the law 
of nations or knowingly to permit such vessels to be used in 
violation of the rights of the United States under the law of 
nations. The penalty; the seizure and forfeiture of the vessel 
so used and the punishment of the owner, master, or person in 
charge or command thereof by fine and imprisonment. 

There then is the law, meant to protect ships in our ports 
from wanton, willful destruction, meant in a time of peril and 
of need to protect transportation facilities, meant to protect the 
commerce for a hungry world, meant to enable us to fulfill our 
sacred treaty obligations or our obligations under the law of 
nations. 

What is your answer? Shall the mails of the United States, 
this great instrumentality of government for the convenience 
and welfare of the people, be made a vehicle to circumvent the 
law, to aid conspirators and traitors in violating the law? That 
is the simple question, as it occurs to me, with reference to 
nearly every offense named in this act. 

Now come—passing over this briefly, and I shall net under- 
take, of course, to discuss all of these numerous offenses—the 
offenses under the famous espionage chapter of the bill. The 
first relates to the attempt to obtain information respecting the 
national defenses (now note the words). With intent or knowl- 
edge that.the information to be obtained is to be used for the 
injury of the United States or to the advantage of any foreign 
nation.” Anyone who commits any of the acts specified in the 
first subdivision of section 1 of said chapter shall be punished. 
by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than two years or both. Numerous acts are specified, any 
one of which will constitute the offense, but the essential thing 
is that the acts are committed in the attempt to secure informa- 
tion to be used to the injury of the United States, to secure 
information ting the national defenses to be used to the 
injury of the United States or to the advantage of any foreign 
nation. 

Subdivision (b) of said section makes it an offense subject to 
like penalty to make or obtain or attempt to make or obtain 
copies, sketches, photographs, and so forth, of anything connected 
with the national defense with the like intent or knowledge thut 
the information so obtained is to be used to the injury of the 
United States or to the advantage of any foreign nation. 

Subdivision (c) of the same section is directed against the act 
of receiving or obtaining or agreeing or attempting or aiding 
another to receive from any person or from any source any docu- 
ment, writing, code book, signal book, sketch, photograph, and so 
forth, of anything connected with the national defense, with the 
like intent or knowledge that the information thus afforded is to 
be used to the injury of the United States or to the advantage 
of any foreign nation, and the person committing such offense 
is, under the terms of the bill, to be punished as in the other 
eases provided. It might be said that none of these acts of 
espionage are strictly treasonable, since they do not involve 
the levying of war against the United States; nor do they 
necessarily involve, although I think they may involve, the 
adhering to the enemies of the United States and giving them 
aid and comfort. If not strictly treasonable, they are all acts, 
when committed with the knowledge and intent defined in the 
bill, which approach the treasonable, because they relate to in- 
formation in regard, to the national defense obtained that the 
same might be used to the injury of the United States or to 
the benefit of a foreign nation. It is difficult to conceive of the 
information being used to the injury of the United States with- 
out its being of advantage to a foreign nation between which 
and our own Nation there is a state of war, actual or imminent. 

What objection can there be to prohibiting the use of the 
mails of the United States for the purpose of inducing, pro- 
moting, or furthering any of such treasonable or near treason- 
able acts? Many of these acts belong to that peculiar category 
of acts in the commission of which the mails would be most 
likely’to be used—in the transmission of writings, plans, sketches, 
photographs, and so forth, and communications and directions 
in regard to the procurement of the same. With the Govern- 
ment supreme in the matter of the transmission, regulation, 
and control of the mails, why should it not exercise its power 
in the interests of national safety and deny the use of the 
mails to the furtherance of any treacherous scheme which in 
any way imperiis that safety? ; 

The next two subdiyisions of section 1 of the espionage chapter 
are related to the foregoing. They refer to the possession or 


control of documents, photographs, signal books, sketches, code 
books, prints, and so forth, relating to the national defense and 
the communication of the same or their contents to any person 
not lawfully entitled to receive them and to the refusal to deliver 
the same to any officer or employee of the United States entitled 
to receive them and to permission wrongfully given for the 
removal of the same from its proper place of custody in viola- 
tion of a trust, and so forth. For any such act or omission, the 
party guilty is subjected to a fine of not less than $10,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than two years. The element of in- 
tent or knowledge that the information to be used to the injury 
of the United States or advantage of any foreign nation is 
omitted from these two subdivisions. - 

But it must be remembered that the writing, signal books, code 
books, and so forth, described in these subdivisions all relate to 
the national defense; that their absolute secrecy, so far as any 
foreign nation is concerned, may be absolutely vital to the suc- 
cess and safety of that defense at any time. The revelations 
made of the network of German espionage in this country from 
the time of the beginning of the war and before, the extreme 
anxiety of German emissaries to know the extent of our national 
resources and our national defenses; illustrate the necessity 
of strictly safeguarding all information of the character de- 
scribed in these subdivisions, and Congress would be remiss in 
its duty unless it prescribed severe penalties for willfully com- 
municating or transmitting such information to any person not 
entitled to receive it or who, even through gross negligence, per- 
mits the same to be removed from its proper place of custody. 
If anything should, by law, be made criminal negligence, it is 
the act or omission described in subdivision (e). 

Is it unreasonable that in a matter of so much importance to 
the national welfare Congress should deny the use of the mails 
of the United States to those unlawfully seeking or furnishing 
such information? 

Mr. President, I forbear taking up the other offenses named in 
this bill, but they are, in the main, we may say, of the same gen- 
eral character. If the use of the mails should be prohibited with 
reference to inducing or promoting one offense, it should be to 
all the rest. 

Why, Senators, shall we do less for the General Government 
‘in the enforcement of its laws than we are willing to do for the 
States in helping them to enforce theirs? The mere publication 
o2 any obscene or indecent print, writing, model, or figure is not 
made an offense against the United States. It is an offense 
only against the laws of the State in which committed. It is to 
aid in the observance and enforcement of the State law that the 
use of the mail for the transmission of offensive publications is 
denied. 

Again, the maintenance of a lottery or gift enterprise is pro- 
hibited by no law of the United States, but I venture that every 
State in the Union now makes, under severe penalty, the lot- 
tery business unlawful. To forbid the carrying of lottery tickets 
by mail is to supplement and fortify the State law, but the con- 
trol and regulation of the mails is an exclusively Federal func- 
tion, and most properly is that function exercised as an aid to 
the State and to good morals of the people of the State as they 
find expression in the State laws. 

It is a State law, which provides for the most part a mere 
civil remedy against the fraud within its jurisdiction by which 
its citizens or others are injured; but the Federal statute pro- 
hibits the use of the mails in the furtherance of fraudulent en- 
terprises carried on within a State. 

What Congress has done in aid of the prohibition laws of the 
various States is analogous to the situation here, and but re- 
cently we enacted a law forbidding the use of the mails to 
carry liquor advertisements into those States which prohibited 
such advertising. 

What reason exists for not protecting the General Govern- 
ment by denying the use of the mails for the purpose of induc- 
ing or aiding in the violation of Federal law? 

Referring to what was said this morning, Mr. President, 
about the peculiar language of section 1, Chapter XII, prohibiting 
the use of the mails for any communication intended to induce, 
promote, or further any of the crimes named in this act, the ex- 
pression used providing that this matter shall be nonmailable 
is essentially the same as that in the Federal statute relating 
to obscene matter; it means the same thing exactly as does the 
language in the lottery statute; it means the same thing ex- 
nctly as does the language of the Federal statute in regard to 
the promotion of frauds through the mails, 

It has been urged here in opposition to this measure that 
the Postmaster General will have the right to intercept 
mail, to break the seal and open the mail, to read the mail, 
and thus interfere with the business and liberties of the in- 
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dividual citizen. Mr, President, under the lottery statute, 
under the obscene-literature statute, under the fraud stat- 
ute, the Postmaster General is not directed, is not com- 
manded, and is not even authorized to open the mail of any- 
body in order to prevent a violation of any of those several 
statutes. Senators in their opposition to this section seem to 
assume that section 1 is meaningless and absolutely without 
force unless the Postmaster General has the authority to open 
mails generally oz to direct the opening of mails as they pass 
through the various post offices of the country. Nothing can 
be further from the truth. Again and again have convictions 
been had for using the mails with intent to promote a fraudu- 
lent enterprise; likewise convictions for using the mails to 
permit lottery or gift enterprise schemes, without the opening 
of the mails but upon the testimony furnished by some one 
who saw the letter mailed or by the party to whom the mail 
was sent and to whom it was delivered by the postmaster. 

The statute has been read here this morning at the instance 
of the acting chairman of the committee in charge of the bill, 
showing the penalties visited upon post-office authorities. 
agents, and clerks in interfering or tampering with the mail, 
and in any case under this statute the opening of the mail or 
any of it by the Postmaster General or by any postmaster in 
the United States under his direction, he not having been au- 
thorized to open it, would be at his peril. 

A man of straw is set up in an argument of that kind. As 
I have said, practically the same language is used in regard 
to other Federal statutes, and no substantial charge has yet 
been made to the effect that the power has been abused, or 
rather that the Postmaster General hás assumed a power that 
he did not have under a like statute. 

So, Mr. President, it appeals to me as most reasonable that 
in the class of offenses described in this act aimed, as they are, 
at the national defense and safety, treasonable in character, 
as many of them are, the use of the mails, that great instru- 
mentality of government, should be prohibited to those who, 
through them, would promote and further crimes of this kind 
against the Government. y 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, before the Senator con- 
cludes, will he permit me to make an inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Chapter XI, section 1, provides for the 
issuance of Search warrants to discover any papers “ intended 
to be held, secured, or used in violation of or in aid of a viola- 
tion of any penal law of the United States.” What does the 
Senator interpret the phrase “penal law” to mean? Does it 
include the violation of any of the excise laws, the internal- 
revenue laws, the laws relating to the income tax, or the laws 
relating to the elections of the country? I allude to sections 
of the United States Statutes uhder which certain prosecutions 
have been had, notably in Terre Haute, Ind. Does the term 
“penal law ” include such laws or others? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, not having given particular 
study to the word “penal” as used here, and knowing, too, 
that it is perhaps susceptible of different constructions, I am 
inclined to think that it not only includes criminal statutes, 
properly so called, but that it includes those statutes in which 
a penalty, as, for example, a forfeiture, is imposed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Or fine or imprisonment? 

Mr. STERLING. I think so. That would be my view. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator frou: 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] applies the right interpretation 
when he says that it would include any act containing a penal 
section. It would include all of the internal-revenue laws of 
the country and all of the laws relating to customs duties. It 


i| would include the laws relating to the income tax, to the returns 


made or required to be made under the income-tax law, and 
generally all excise laws. It would include any of the provi- 
sions of the revenue act passed at the last session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress. It would include any violation of the elec- 
‘tion laws of the United States; it would include all violations 
contrary to the section relating to conspiracies against the 
United States in which any two or more persons who combine 
to do an act injurious to the United States shall be deemed to 
have violated the portion of the statute in which this section 
is found. Under that section certain persons were indicted in 
Terre Haute, Ind., and convicted. It was an interpretation 
applied for the first time in those cases of an illegal act in elec- 
tions committed so as to injure the United States. It was con- 
tended that corrupt elections or practices at the general election 
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in November, 1912, were injurious to the United States, Pos- 
sibly the gentleman who drew the original bill, which after- 
wards passed into the law, many district attorneys who inter- 
preted and applied it, and some courts, after its passage, did 
not think that this section related to illegal elections; but it 
was so applied by Judge Anderson in the Terre Haute cases, in 
the trials held at Indianapolis, and the Judgments imposed were 
sustained by the court of appeals for the seventh district in 
an opinion written by Judge Alschuler, of Chicago, in the court 
of appeals, concurred in by his associate judges. It was heid 
that corrupt practices at elections for United States officers 
had injured the United States, and so had violated that pro- 
vision. So it would include in the penal statutes certain acts 
that refer to the November elections. It might have referred 
to things that occurred in November, 1916. I refer to these 
matters because this widens considerably the scope of the sup- 
posed violations referred to in this bill. 

The bill heretofore considered by the Senate before striking 
out all after the enacting words and substituting the House 
bill had even a wider application than the present section. Sec- 
tion 1 of Chapter II, the section referring to the same matter 
before the Senate in the original Senate bill No. 2, refers to the 
violation of any law of the United States. That has been some- 
what narrowed or limited by the phrase “ violation of any penal 
law of thy United States.” I am seeking to interpret the phrase 
“penal law,“ so that we may properly know the scope of this 
section before it shall finally pass into the statutes of the United 
States. S 

I have indicated by a very cursory reference to certain gen- 
eral statutes, not apparently, but which really are, within the 
scope of this bill, the very wide territory covered by this ex- 
pression. 

Relating now to the part of the bill referring to the use of the 
mails, it is provided in section 1, Chapter XII, that “ every letter, 
writing, circular, postal card,” and so forth, describing many 
other forms of written matter, “or thing, of any kind, in viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this act, or intended or calculated 
to induce, promote, or further any of the acts or things by any 
provision of this act declared unlawful,” shall be nonmailable, 
to summarize it. 

The section I have referred to in Chapter II provides for the 
issue of search warrants “to discover any property or papers, 
held, secured, or used, or intended to be held, secured, or used, in 
violation of or in aid of a violation of any penal law of the 
United States.” I would have no objection, Mr. President, to 
extending the penalty to any act, any property, or any document 
to be used in aid of or in giving comfort to an enemy in time of 
war; but not only does this section coyer the particular inhibi- 
tion named but it covers a vast. scope of penal statutes gr sec- 
tions that are penal in character in the revenue laws, both as 
relating to the internal revenue and the customs revenue, the 
election laws, conspiracies, and a great many other statutes of 
the United States containing provisions that are penal in char- 
acter and providing for either fine or imprisonment, some of 
them merely misdemeanors and some of them made felonies. 

So this provision covers a great deal more than the punish- 
ment of those adhering to or giving aid and comfort to the 
public enemy in time of war. It goes further than the punish- 
ment of mere treason. I am willing to support all reasonable 
measures designed to punish treason, designed to punish or to 
prohibit the performance of acts that will give any material 
help to the enemy in time of war. What I now inquire is the 
practical application of section 1 of Chapter XII in connection 
with the sweeping language in section 1 of Chapter XI, “in 
violation of any penal law of the United States.” 

Section 1 of Chapter XI provides not only that a search war- 
rant may be issued upon complaint and affidavit in the usual 
way but rhat any premises or persons may be searched to dis- 
cover any property or papers held or intendec to be held not 
only for the maintenance of the public enemies, or giving them 
encouragement, but papers or premises intended to be used in 
violation of any penal law of the United States, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ilinois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Going to the genesis of that word as used 
in this particular section, the Senater will remember that as 
‘the bill was introduced in the Senate it read in this way: 


In ald or violation of any law of the United States. 
That meant civil laws of the United States and criminal or 


penal laws of the United States, and it was thought, on a dis- 
cussion in the Senate, that it ought to be limited to those laws 


which were of such gravity as to be denominated criminal laws 
or for which a penalty had been established. Therefore, the use 
of the word “ penal“ was simply restrictive of thg law as it was 
introduced in the first instance. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir; the Senator, I think, is correct 
about that. That is the way I would interpret the language, 
and I think that is what it fairly means, and that the change 
was made for that purpose. I think it ought to be further re- 
stricted so that it would confine the inhibited acts to what is 
ordinarily comprised in the word “treason” or in adhering to 
the public enemies in time of war and giving them material 
assistance or information. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Illinois, he undoubtedly having considered the several acts or 
offenses described in this bill, whether there would be objec- 
tion to limiting it, considering the nature of the offenses de- 
scribed in the bill, to those offenses? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should be very glad if it would be 
limited in that way, so that we might in this bill provide pun- 
ishment for treason, I think the public have in mind, and I 
think many of the Senators have in mind, the definition and 
punishment of acts which constitute treason. Now, under the 
guise of that, somebody has drawn this bill and presented it 
here. It was not drawn by Senators entirely. The inspiring 
motive came from elsewhere, and the language of the bill came 
from somewhere else. Under the cover of the indignation and 
the public spirit there is against acts which constitute treason 
they have enlarged the provisions of the proposed law until 
it embraces many things that relate only to the ordinary penal 
laws that are in operation in time of peace. 


If it were limited to acts that are treasonable in character. I 
would have no criticism, I think if it were merely treasonable 
acts we could constitutionally as well as properly, in view of 
the circumstances, go further than we could in ordinary times; 
that the seizure of persons, the search of places, and the seizing 
of property and documents might properly in times of war go 
much further than in times of peace, and still I think the courts 
would find a way to interpret and apply such laws as being 
within constitutional limitations. However, when we under- 
take to go beyond what is ordinary treason, and to apply to the 
laws that are civil in character, with penal sections in them, 
provisions of this kind, to extend search warrants to such 
cases, and to make the papers that are connected with such 
violations of the ordinary laws in time of peace nonmailable, 
we are attempting, under the guise of public peril. to legislate 
in matters that are purely private and that are made for 
the purpose of safeguarding persons and property in time of 
peace. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will have 
in mind the fact that the remedy, if it may be called a remedy, 
by search warrant has been largely extended by special statutes. 
For instance, search warrants are allowed in cases of obscene 
publications, in cases of gambling, and for the purpose of seiz- 
ing liquor sold in violation of the law, so there seems to be 
some tendency to extend the use of the search warrant to other 
offenses. 
ee SHERMAN, In proper cases search warrants may be 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. We have those laws independently of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. No; we have not, independently of stat- 
utes—United States statues, of course. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is impossible to thake a 
record when two Senators are talking at once. To whom does 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. To the Senator from Colorado, until he 
conciudes his inquiry. 

Mr. THOMAS. ` I merely wish to add to what has been said 
by the Senator from South Dakota that such statutes are ample 
for those particular purposes, and no Federal law is needed. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I yield first to the Senator from South 
Dako and afterwards I will yield to the Senator from North 
ota, A ; 

Mr, STERLING. I did not cite these cases as examples of 
Federal statutes at all, but to show that in our States and State 
legislation the tendency is to extend the use of the search war- 
rant. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I now yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. , 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I simply wanted to suggest to the Sena- 
tor that that whole matter was debated at length when that sec- 
tion was before the Senate before, and it was sustained prac- 
tically, as I understood the arguments, upon the assumption 
that inasmuch as the States provided for search warrants in 
almost every class of crime or proposed crime, the United States 
Statutes should be sufficiently broadened to allow the use of 
search warrants for the discovery of any intended criminal 
offense against the United States as well in peace as in war 
times; and that was the basis on which it was adopted before. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I heard a large part of the discussion ; not 
all of it. I wish to say in that connection—not with any de- 
sire of going over the arguments again, because it serves no 
useful purpose here—that I make to that the same objection 
I made to the other proposed measure in this bill. In all of 
the conditions or the threatened acts that are sought to be 
reached by this additional legislation, if they relate to treason 
or to acts that encourage the public enemy, I am not disposed 
to criticize a fair extension of the right of search warrants so 
as to apprehend any threatened commission of the crime of trea- 
son. I think, as the Senator from South Dakota has said, 
that if we can search for counterfeit money, counterfeting ap- 
paratus, nonmailable matter, such as lottery tickets, obscene 
literature, and the like, if this bill were confined to acts that 
constitute treason if executed, or that contemplate by some 
person or-number of persons the perpetration of acts which, 


if executed, would constitute treason, search warrants might- 


properly issue in such cases in anticipation of the commission 
of the crime, in order to prevent it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just one suggestion, if the 
Senator will permit me. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. i 

Mr. STERLING. Many of these offenses will, not be, per- 
haps, committed by any who can commit treason, because the 
persons do not owe allegiance to the United States to begin 
with, and it is only a person who owes allegiance in the first 
place that can be guilty of treason. I think present conditions 
or very recent conditions in our country, anyhow, in regard to 
the work of certain spies and emmissaries would go to show 
that, and that with reference to persons of that class search 
warrants should issue, although because of alienage they could 
not be convicted of treason. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Aliens not citizens of the United States, 
or those who have not declared their intention to become cit- 
izens—by the way, the Army bill includes as subject to military 
service those who have declared their intention to become cit- 
izens, although not taking out their final papers, so that nar- 
rows the class of aliens somewhat—but aliens are subject to the 
municipal law of the sovereignty in which they live. If any 
existing law or any law enacted in this Congress or hereafter 
should be broken by an alien, he is liable. If there is any 
statute either of the State or of the United States Government 
now broken by an alien, he is liable to punishment. He is not 
exempt by reason of the mere fact that he owes his allegiance 
to some other sovereignty. The only thing is that he would 
not himself be guilty of treason, because he owes. us no 
allegiance, as stated by the Senator; but he can be fully 
punished, to the extent of death or any term of imprisonment 
in. the penitentiary or any fines or forfeitures that may be 
sought to be inflicted upon him, if he violates the law of the 
country in which he is found. If, however, a citizen of this 
country commits the same act, it may or may not be treason, 
according to the nature of the final wording of this bill, or 
under existing laws. 

I doubt very much whether there is any law in this country 
at the present time that would punish anybody for treason 
outside of State laws. I think that was pretty fully ascertained 
at the close of the Civil War. There was a good deal of talk 
about prosecuting Jefferson Davis when he was confined at 
Fortress Monroe. Horace Greeley, who was then the editor 
and principal owner of the New York Tribune, signed Jefferson 
Davis’s bail bond, and he was set at liberty. The question was 
about the prosecution of many of those who had borne arms 
against the United States, or held office in the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, and had been arrayed, by their civil acts, against the 
maintenunee of the Union. There was, it is sufficient to say, 
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no prosecution for treason growing out of the Civil War. There 
was no statute in existence, many good lawyers said at that 
time, that. would punish anybody for treason, although setting 
up a separate government known as the Confederate States 
of America and levying war against the United States would 
be as much treason, if statutes had existed at that time or any 
law known to our Constitution had been violated, as if a citizen 
now gave help to the public enemy. 

So I anticipate that it takes some kind of affirmative legislation 
to create the crime of treason in this country, even as against 
a citizen of the United States. What I do not approve, so far 
as I have a yoice in the matter, is that these violations are not 
confined to treason. The matter that is to be excluded from 
the mails refers back to the violation of the various sections 
and inhibitions of the printed bill. If it should refer merely 
in the bill to the violations for treason, I might reconcile myself 
with the support of such a measure. It does not, howeyer. It 
is sought to put that on a level with nonmailable matter, such 
as lottery tickets, and other matters that I need not enumerate. 
That is true; but the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THomAs] has very properly called attention to the fact that all 
those matters are now sufficiently provided for by law. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I do. * 

Mr. WALSH. I think it is altogether regrettable, if the Sen- 
ator will pardon me for so saying, that we should go back and 
thrash over these matters that we supposed had been disposed 
of. The suggestion that the Senator makes was all talked over 
at that time. It was discussed here, and the sentiment of the 
Senate was taken upon it. The trouble about it is that it is 
not taken care of by local laws. At the time the search-warrant 
chapter was before the Senate attention was called to the fact 
that crimes are often committed in this country in places under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the. United States, and you can not 
prosecute those crimes under the local statutes, and you can not 
have a search warrant under any local or State statute. 

Take an Indian reservation, for instance. Property is stolen 
on an Indian reservation and is held on an Indian reservation. 
You can not get out any search warrant under the local laws-to 
seize that property. That matter was all talked of and discussed 
here and debated until the Senate finally reached a conclusion 
upon the matter. 

So, Mr. President, with reference to the suggestion of the Senn- 
tor from Illinois now about confining this matter of search war- 
rants to cases of treason. It was shown at that time that the 
laws of the various States now permit a search warrant to seize 
property that is intended to be used in the violation of law, of a 
penal‘law particularly; and we simply want to give to the 
Federal authorities exactly the same’ right to issue search war- 
rants that is given by general statutes to States. I fear the 
2 755 15 from Illinois was not here when that subject was de- 

ated. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will say to the Senator that I read it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp. I was not in condition at that time to 
hear everything. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, at that time the 
attention of the Senate was called to 

Mr. SHERMAN. I trust I do not lose the floor. This is not 
in the nature of an interrogatory, but I apprehend the rule will 
not be very strictly applied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule will not be enforced 
until some Senator asks that it be enforced. 7 

Mr. WALSH. The attention of the Senate at that time was 
called to the penal code of the State of California, which is the 
basis of the code of practically every Western State, which pro- 
vides that— 

A search warrant may be issued to seize property when it is in the 
possession of any person with the intent to use it as a means of com- 
mitting a public offense. 

Now, if the State of California and every other Western State 
authorizes the issuance of a search warrant to seize property 
that is to be used in the commission of a public offense, why 
should not the Federal law authorize the issuance of a search 
warrant to seize property to be utilized in the commission of a 
public offense against the United States? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I was not aware, in my virgin 
ignorance, that any discussion had foreclosed and settled be- 
yond a peradventure, before a final roll call on a bill, any matter 
of discussion here. I was laboring under the somewhat frivo- 
lous impression that in an open forum and in the United States 
Senate no Senator settled for me the discussion of the provisions 
of any penal statute, and I think so yet; and I deny the right 
of any Senator or combination of Senators to foreclose by dis- 
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cussion my right, when I get the floor, to say what I think 
about certain provisions. I will get to this matter about your 
State laws in a moment. 

. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

. WALSH. I rose to speak to the Senator, because I 
that he does not always hear what transpires in the 
Senate, 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is correct; but I can still read the 
English language and understand rudimentary expressions. 

Mr, WALSH. I simply feared that the Senator was not 
aware that the subject had been debated and discussed and a 
vote been taken upon that question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was in executive session, a part of it. 
All that was published in the Concressronar Recorp, I heard, 
and some of my friends, who are Members of the Senate, gave 
me fairly accurate reports of what I did not hear. I think I 
am fairly well informed about the proceedings in executive 
session, although I was not here during all of them; and some- 
times I could not, because of what I hope is a temporary in- 
firmity, it is true, hear the arguments that were offered. But 
however that may be, I have not understood that these matters 
have been finally disposed of. I know of no conference by 
Republican Senators seeking to foreclose all further action upon 
this measure, and if there had been such a conference it would 
not bind me. I would still do as I pleased. I do not apprehend, 
if that is so, that any conference of Democratic Senators could 
bind me. In fact, whatever might have been done in executive 
session—and I did not understand that that could be talked 
about 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mi- 
nois further yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to correct the Senator. The discus- 
sion did not take nlace in executive session at all. The search- 
warrant chapter was discussed and debated and voted upon in 
open session. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All of that I have read long before this, 
and it is “ love's labor lost.“ I supposed something had taken 
place here in executive session of great pith and moment, that 
was of such paramount importance that it could not be dis- 
cussed by vulgar tongues and heard by vulgar ears. Therefore, 
I was willing, for my part, to be instructed. I have not heard 
anything yet that has added to the light that might be shed 
upon this particular question. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, the Senator is aware also that 
we are now discussing another bill, which was introduced yes- 
terday as a substitute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMAS. And, consequently, nobody could be fore- 
closed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have understood that all after the enact- 
ing words were stricken out and the House bill was inserted. 
That was done in order to expedite legislation, or was supposed 
to be done for that purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senate bill was inserted. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

The conditions under which search warrants may be issued 
under the statutes of various States lend no significance to 
the proposed legislation in this bill. The search warrants of 
different States are for certain enumerated crimes that are 
defined in the criminal codes of the several States. Under 
existing State statutes, even if they are to be construed in 
harmony with acts of Congress, and the act of Congress might 
be supplementary, if we could adopt the laws of the States, as 
we sometimes do codes of procedure or matters of written 
pleadings, it might be that that would supplement the matter 
somewhat. Penal laws can not be so enacted usually. But 
that is not intended by this bill. It is said that there is 
nothing known to existing United States statutes under which 
trenson can be punished, and that it is sought to provide that 
by extending the right of issuing search warrants and of de- 
elaring certain crimes to be violations of the laws of the 
United States. 

Suppose that to be the condition. We must first declare, in a 
statute to be made here and in the House, what the crime of 
treason is. I do not care how much it has been discussed here; 
this is the first time I have had the floor on this question, and 
I do not intend to take it again, unless it is necessary in ex- 
planation of what I say here this afternoon. There is no 
crime of treason now. Assume that. It is sought by the bill 


to create such a crime and to issue search warrants so that 
such crime may be prohibited and properly punished. If that 
be the intention, then write this bill so as to define treason and 
provide for its punishment. So write the bill that search war- 
rants shall then be limited to taking documents and searching 
the places and persons so as to prevent or punish the com- 
mission of treason. Then you have limited the bill consider- 
ably. 

I undertake to say that I can not use the United States 
mails under the section on nonmailable matter if it should be- 
come a law. Under section 1 of Chapter XI, extending search 
warrants to all of the penal laws of the United States, I will 
write a letter that will be nonmailable and will express my 
solemn convictions upon such a section if it be enacted into i 
statute. There are the excise laws. When a cigar box is used, 
the excise laws require the retail dealer to cancel the revenue 
stamp on the lid of the box or on the box itself when he brenks 
the package. Not to do so is punishable by a fine. There is a 
similar provision with regard to the use of a stamp on a beer 
barrel, and punishment is prescribed for allowing it to be taken 
off or not to be canceled at the time it is used, and in like 
manner with all malt or alcoholic liquors. Suppose I have in 
my safe the evidence on which I could be convicted, if I be 
a saloon keeper, of not canceling one of the stamps on the cigur 
box or some original container of intoxicating liquor. I have 
violated, it is true, the excise laws of the United States. Sup- 
pose I have not made a correct return of my income tax. 
Suppose I violated the election law last November, the section 
referred to in the Terre Haute (Ind.) prosecutions, and that 
the ballots or the correspondence or telegrams or memorandi 
are in my safe in my office at-home or in the city of Washing- 
ton in the Senate Office Building. It is a violation of a penal 
law of the United States. It is in no way connected with the 
war question. As the senior Senator from Colorado IMr. 
THOMAS] suggested, they are laws that were enforced before 
war was declared, relating to the ordinary civil affairs of the 
country, having penal provisions for fine, imprisonment, jail, 
or penitentiary, running all the way from misdemeanors to 
felonies, 

Now, with these in mind, suppose some irresponsible man in 
the United States attorney's office in the fifth internal-revenue 
district of Tlinois, in which I live, swears out on me a search 
warrant. It is put in the hands of a deputy marshal or n niar- 
shal. He goes fo my place of business, and whether I am present 
or absent makes no difference. He breaks down my oflice door, 
he blows open my safe, he abstracts my papers. He takes from 
my safe all stocks, bonds, securities, and investments of every 
kind, and impvands them in a court room in the custody of a 
clerk of the United States district court. He keeps them there 
at pleasure until the United States attorney has me indicted, 
gets ready for trial, and tries me, and uses my papers so taken 
against me, 


Not one step under the provisions of this section has been 
taken under any war measure or under any changed condition 
brought about because of the declaration of war. It is a condi- 
tion that existed whether war was declared or not. It is a part 
of the ordinary civil and penal procedure of the country in time 
of peace. 

Under those conditions what are the rights of a citizen of the 
United States? I say here with a due sense of the responsibility 
that if I am in my law office under the provisions of section 1 
of Chapter XII, and advice is sought, I know how to give it. 
If a client’s private papers are to be abstracted, if his safe is 
to be broken open, if his desk is to be rifled, if his person is to 


— 


be seized when he is charged with crime other than treason, if , 


his pockets shall be searched, the contents of his pocket removed 
and impounded to be used as evidence against him; if a client 
under those conditions, Mr. President, asks me for advice, I will 
give it. I will tell him to load his firearms and shoot any United 
States marshal who crosses his threshold for such purposes. 
if he desires to proceed to that extremity. That is the kind of 
advice I will give him in my office, and it is the kind of advice 
I will write him in a Jetter and put in the United Sente mail if 
he asks me for advice by mail. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to'the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, the Senator is familiar with the 
provisions of section 3, under which a warrant under certain 
conditions may be served in the nighttime, and under such a 
warrant a man’s house may be invaded and his wife’s wardrobe 
and other articles of clothing, her bureau, and all those articles 
of furniture which are common in à domestic dwelling can be 
subject to search in the nighttime, independently of the illus- 
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tration which the Senator has given as to what may occur to a 
wan at his office.” 
Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 


arbitrary provisions of this bill any man’s wife may be taken 
under a warrant sworn out by an irresponsible person in the 


United States attorney’s office and searched at night, his home 


may be broken down, if this bill be good law, and every paper 
in his house may be removed and impounded and offered in 
evidence against him on an offense that may be punishable by 
death under the provisions of other chapters of the bill. 


That is the kind of a bill that is written here and carried far 


beyond the war measure. It is not merely a question of punish- 
ing a person in defending against the public enemy, but under 
the guise of this very necessary thing, aud about which I appre- 
hend there will be no substantial difference of opinion here, 
there is the most irresponsible exercise of power sought to be 
used that has ever been seen proposed in the Senate Chamber 
since it was organized. 7 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I feel loath to interrupt the Senater again to 
say to the Senator that the necessity for a statute in relation 


to search warrants did not address itself to the Judiciary Com- 


mittee in connection with the war at all. 

The necessity for a statute of that character was impressed 
upen us by reason of a bill introduced by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OwEex] more than two years ago. From that 
time down to this we have been endeavoring to frame a search- 
warrant statute. The statute before us although it was ii- 
corporated in the general bill originated before the war began, 
and was not intended at all to apply only to war conditions. 
It arose before the war was entered on. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The mere fact 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me a 
little further? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the Senator in studying the first sec- 
tion of the bill will scarcely want us to take seriously the 
views that his papers can be rifled. The only paper that can 
be taken like the property that can be taken is a paper or prop- 
erty, not that contains evidence that the crime is going to be 
committed, but that it is actually used or to be used in the 
commission of the crime. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to any evidence of that 
kind. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the statute. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. The biH is not so written. That is the 
difficulty. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is arguing upon the basis that 
it is not, but a study of it will prove that it was: The Sen- 
ator from Iowa IMr. Cummins], I think, perhaps has some 
views upon that subject which he the other day. It 
was carefully studied by him and I think he is satisfied that 
that is the case. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The bill as it is now imserted after the 
enacting words contains no such limitations, and especially the 
part that relates to the nonmailable matter, which relates back 
to all the penal provisions of tie bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I am speaking now about the 
search-warrant statute, not fhe nonmailable statute. The pro- 
posed search-warrant statute reads 

Mr. SHERMAN, I have that before me. 

Mr. WALSH (reading)— 

A search warrant may be issued in conformity with the provisions 
JJ Eee Parone 0 
Se helde 99 f Viola kon of ‘or in ald of a Violation of any 


Jaw of the United States, or of a treaty of the United States, or of the 
rights or obligations of the United States under the law of nations. 


The very paper, just like the very piece of property, musi be 
intended to be used in the commission of a crime. It is not the 
evidence that the crime was committed at all that the statute 
refers to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator has read correctly the section 
to which the nonmailable section refers, because it refers back 
to all the other sections, to any provision of the bill. So it 
necessarily includes Chapter XI, does it not? 

Mr. WALSH. Chapter XI does not define any offense at all, 
except in paragraph 

Mr. SHERMAN. In section 1, Chapter XII. ; 

Mr. WALSH. Section 1 does not define any offense af ail. 
Section T of that chapter defines an offense; that is all. 


Mr. President, there is no Hmi- 
tation in the bill as to the time the search or seizure is to be 


made, either of the place or property or the person. Under the for things by 


Mr, SHERMAN. Section 1 uses the following language: 


Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, print, engraving, 
photograph, wri ae oe a nid book, or er publication, matter, 
or thing, of any in violation of any of the provisions of this act, 
or intended or calculated to induce, promote, er further of the acts 

any provisien of this act declared unlawful, hereby de- 
clared to be nonmailable matter, and shall not be conveyed in the mails 
er. 


or delivered from any post office or by any letter carri 


This section is not a penal section, except it excludes from 
the United States mails any of the matter that is in violation 
of the provisions of the bill, and that goes back over Chapter XI 
and all the preceding chapters in which there is any prohib- 
ited thing, any prohibited act, or any prohibited document. 

The search-warrant provision applies In express terms to 
“papers used * * * jn violation of any law of the United 
States.“ This relates specifically to past acts. The offenses 
are completed and documentary evidence in the possession of 
the accused is sought to be taken by such a warrant. It is not 
aipuei papers that relate to contemplated crimes not yet com- 

tted. 

To recur now to the language of section 1 of Chapter XI, it 
not only refers to the newly created offenses under the provi- 
aut a this bill, but it refers to any penal statute of the United 

tates. 

Now, keeping that in mind, I am going back to where I left 
off the application under many penal statutes or penal sections 
in civil law which are in force by way of prosecution, by informa- 
tion or indictment on the criminal side ef the district courts. 
There are a multiplicity of things that are referred to and 
prohibited now, without any regard to the provisions of this bill. 
The search warrants contemplated by this section are curried 
over to existing law, and the provisions of the search warrauts 
that are now illegal are sought by this bili to be made illegal 
upon acts committed in violation of laws that exist at this time 
and which have existed for many years, not in a state of war but 
in a state of peace. This application is sought to be made, and 
not only the penal laws but for a violation of a treaty of the 
United States. i 

I have no eriticism to make of that. I would not, Some 
violations inevitably would be made that would disturb our 
international relations or would interfere with our ability to 
successfully eonduct our war, or in violation of the rights or 
obligations of the United States under the law of nations. 

I would like to stop here a moment and ask if any Senator 
in the United States Senate knows what the law ef nations is 
to-day. There is not a diplomatic authority in Parliament, not 
one in the French Chamber of Deputies; there is not an inter- 
national authority in this country that knows what the inter- 
national law of the world is to-day. Who ean tell what it is on 
submarines? Who can tell what it is on the use of aircraft or 
poison gas or poisoning water or food or glass bullets or the 
law against killing noncombatants? Who knows? You refer 
to The Hague convention and to various deciarations made at 
different capitals of Europe in the last 15 or 20 years. The 
law of nations depends upon the nation that is furnishing the 
interpretation. What we insist is the international law; 
England., our ally, insists it is not. What is the law of nations 
on the shipment of peaceable merchandise to a neutral country? 
We say it is one thing, and England says it is another. 

A short time ago a malster in Chicago was under contract to 
deliver a large quantity of malt in Argentina, which was to be 
used in the brewing of beer. That is a neutral country. It is all 
in the Western Hemisphere. It touches no part of the troubled 
waters of the danger zone created by any order in council or 
by any imperial decree of the Prussian Government. After we 
leave our marginal waters every league that a vessel makes in 
pursuing ker appointed voyage is on the epen sea of the world 
until she reaches the marginal waters of the Republic of 
Argentina. 

What was done? Great Britain interdicted the shipping of 
the cargo—prohibited it. No letters of assurance could be ob- 
tained from the British Legation in this capital. The malster 
was unable to deliver his merchandise because of this embargo 
laid by a foreign power, now our ally. I am not particularly 
attempting to promote the brewing of beer. I vote dry myself 
all the time, both here and at home, but it is merchandise. It 
was forbidden to be delivered. The embargo stopped its de- 
livery. ‘The contract was turned over to another, who was 
agreeable to England, who filled the contract at considerable 
loss to the Chicago malster. The foreigner pocketed the profits. 
Great Britain is extending her trade in Argentina at our ex- 
pense and, as-I think, in violation of international law; but her 
admiralty court and her authorities interpret it to be strictly 
within her right as a belligerent nation. $ 
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If we were tried in the courts of England under this section, 
we would be guilty. If we were tried in the courts of the United 
States, nobody can tell at this time whether we would be guilty 
or innocent. We would go tə the State Department. We would 
obtain an interpretation. It would be read as authority; it 
would be filed in the brief submitted to the court; and we 
would try to ascertain what the international law of the world 
was. We would find when we summed it up that the strong 
nations of the world make the international law of the world 
to suit their sovereign powers. If we were strong enough, we 
enn make any Jaw and ingraft it as a section in the international 
law of the world. 

Here is a violation in section 1 of chapter 11 that is so indefi- 
nite, so vague, so perambulating, so open to construction that 
I am not willing to enact in penal form any such section. All 
penal laws are sufficiently difficult of application in specific 
cases that arise, and this would be made doubly so. 

I now wish to return to what I was adverting a while ago. I 
was temporarily turned aside from it. It is on the nonmailable 
portion of what might be my correspondence. Does anyone 
think, under this section, that by a search warrant not con- 
nected with treason or any misprision of treason or anything 
connected with the public enemy in the war in which we are 
engaged u search warrant can be taken out on my premises and 
my person and property searched, and both my property and my 
papers and myself seized for anything not connected with treason 
or giving aid and comfort to the public enemy? I think not. 
This bill is in here anew. Whatever discussion has been made 
of that is connected with the nonmailable provision of the sec- 
tion in question, in the last chapter, and that opens up, by its 
wide terms, every penal provision or every prohibition there is 
in any of the substitute bills after the enacting words. 

If that be a proper restriction in penal law of the United 
States, my office can be searched in my absence and all my 
papers can be taken. For my part, if a client asks me whether 
that is a valid regulation, if it goes into the United States 
statutes, I propose to tell him if the offense charged is not con- 
nected with treason or in aid of the public enemy it is an in- 
valid section of the law. I propose to advise him by letter or 
orally if in my office that such a provision is invalid, that he 
has a right to resist a United States marshal by force to pro- 
tect the privacy of his home, the sanctity of his person, or his 
wife, and the protection of his private papers against unwar- 
rantable seizure under the law of the land, superior to the 
puny fiats of Congress made by the people when they adopted 
the organic charter under which we live and superior to any 
attempted artifice or extension of laws in violation of the per- 
sonal rights secured by the Constitution under which we live. 
He can carry that defense of his personal property to the ex- 
tent he sees fit; that is a matter for the person advised; but 
my own opinion is if he carries it to the stage of inflicting 
death upon the marshal or deputy marshal seeking to break into 
his house and take away his papers to be used against him, or 
to search his person, he is acting strictly within his rights and 
it is not murder, and he ought to be acquitted under the laws of 
my country. That is sought to be made, however, a bill 
worthy to be passed by this Congress. 

Many years ago, when John Wilkes was seized under a John 
Doe warrant, this was settled as a part of the constitution of 
the mother country. His desk was rifled, his private papers 
were taken, he was accused of criminal libel in publishing what 
was known as No, 45 of the North Briton, a paper that criti- 
cized many acts of the Government. In the criminal proceed- 
ings instituted against him under writs issued under the seal 
of the secretary, carrying authority equivalent to our Secre- 
tary of State at that time, the papers were taken out of his 
desk and they were sought to be used against him. They were 
excluded from admission as testimony by the court. He sued 
the high constable, representing the Crown, for damages. He 
recovered damages. They were illegally seized. - 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois has ex- 
hausted his hour. The amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harpwick] to strike out section 1 is before the Senate. 

Mr. VALSH. Mr. President, I wish to speak briefly upon 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwicxk]. I should like to say, without intending to be criti- 
cal at all, that there are many provisions of the bill which every- 
one considers, I think, as exceedingly meritorious—provisions 
that are urgent in their character. We ought, if possible, to 
expedite the final disposition of the bill, and every Senator 
ought to be moved, as it seems to me, to assist in perfecting 
the bill rather than concerning himself with pointing out defects 
in it without any constructive suggestions in connection with 
his criticism. 


The particular provision under consideration in relation to 
postal regulations has met with much virulent condemnation, 
It has been charged that these provisions are violative of the 
fundamental principles of liberty ; that they run counter to our 
notions of freedom, and that they are entirely unheard of in 
any of the legislation of this country. 

I have before me a copy of the Postal Laws and Regulations, 
and referring to page 479 thereof I find that nonmailable matter 
embraces obscene matter made nonmailable by express provision 
of statute, libelous and indecent matter—bear in mind libelous 
matter is nonmailable—lottery matter, fraudulent matter, and 
publications which violate copyrights granted by the United 
States: All these already are made nonmailable, and, Mr. 
President, being made nonmailable it is of course within the 
power of the officers of the postal department to refuse trans- 
mission of matter of that character through the mails. 

Now, what is proposed by section 1 of the chapter under 
consideration? I am very glad the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Bosgan] has come into the Chamber, because I want to say. a 
word with respect to some criticism he makes of this chapter. 
I was inviting the attention of the Senate, I will repeat for the 
information of the Senator, to the fact that under existing law 
as disclosed by the work I hold in my hand, the Postal Laws and 
Regulations, the following is nonmailable matter: Obscene mat- 
ter, libelous and indecent matter—libelous matter, bear in 
mind—lottery matter, fraudulent matter, and publications 
which violate copyrights granted by the United States. Being 
thus nonmailable the officers of the Postal Department are 
authorized to exclude this matter from the mails, and by an 
express permission of the statute to which the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Srerttne] invited our attention, and to 
which I shall advert presently, the officers of the Post Office 
are directed not to transmit any such matter nor to deliver 
to anybody to whom it may be addressed. Accordingly we 
intrust to the Postmaster General and his subordinates the 
right to say whether a certain letter transmitted through the 
mails is a libel upon me. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? : 

Mr. WALSH. He is authorized likewise to determine whether 
matter which is transmitted through the mails is in violation 
of a copyright which I have. He is authorized under the exist- 
ing law to determine whether certain matter transmitted 
through the mails is calculated to defraud; and we all know 
that it is sometimes the most difficult thing for a court to 
determine whether particular matter is condemned by that 
statute or not. 

I yield to the Senator from Idaho. i 

Mr. BORAH. How does the Postmaster General determine 
the contents of a letter prior to the time that it reaches the 
addressee? 

Mr. WALSH. I am going to speak of that in just one mo- 
ment, if the Senator will pardon me, and if I do not I shall be 
glad to have him again direct my attention to it. 

Section 1 of the chapter under consideration provides, and 
provides only, that any matter which is put into the mail, the 
putting of which into the mail constitutes an offense under this 
act, shall be nonmailable. In other words, that the mail shall 
not be used for the purpose of committing the crimes denounced 
by this proposed act, which we are endeavoring to pass, nor 
shall any matter be mailable which is intended or calculated to 
induce or excite the commission of those crimes. I dare say 
that even the Senator from Idaho will not insist that matter 
of that kind ought to be allowed to go through the mails. 

Now, I will answer the question of the Senator from Idaho. 
The Senator from Idaho finds no means of determining whether 
or not the matter is of the character denounced by the statute 
except by opening the envelope before it reaches the person to 
whom it is addressed. 

Mr. BORAH. No; the Senator from Idaho does not take 
that positioin; but the Senator from Idaho says that he dis- 
covers in this particular statute no means provided except that 
of the opening of the mails. There is a method by which it 
can be done, of course, but it is not provided for in this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it will be agreed upon all 
hands that the proof in such cases is not easy at all. What I 
want to say in this connection is, that there is nothing in 
this proposed statute which in any way militates against the 
general statute, which makes it a crime upon the part of any- 
one, except an employee of the dead-letter office, to open any 
envelope for the purpose of determining what is in the mail; 
but, Mr. President, I am going to propose an amendment which 
will leave the proposed statute not subject to the general law, 
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but will expressly provide as we provided in the case of these 
other statutes, 

Now, let me answer the Senator from Idaho, It does not 
by any means follow that, when we declare that matter which 
is libelous or indecent shall not be mailable, we authorize the 
opening of letters for the purpose of determining whether or not 
they contain that kind of matter. You could very easily con- 
ceive that there is a corporation or an association of persons 
or an individual engaged in sending out letters generally that 
are nonmailable under the provisions of section 1 of this pro- 
posed act; and that the Government has ingratiated into the 
business of that company some member of its investigating 
force. He knows just exactly what is in such letters. Those 
letters go into the post office, and he, knowing that they con- 
stitute the commission of a crime, the people who send those 
letters and put them in the mail are immediately arrested and 
subjected to trial and prosecution, Would the Senator from 
Idaho, however, then say that those letters ought to be per- 
mitted to go broadcast throughout the country? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho has 
taken no such position as that at all. The Senator from Idaho 
made the simple inquiry, how, under this proposed statute, the 
Postmaster General could acquire the information as to the 
contents of the letters except by opening them? I conceded in 
my argument that there might be eases in which certain in- 
stitutions had established a character with reference to the 
kind of mail whieh they were sending out, such as the Senator 
from Montana is now referring to, by which the Postmaster 
General could be sufficiently certain to stop them, I do not 
contend that that might not be true with reference to numerous 
institutions; but so far as this proposed statute upon its face 
is concerned, so far as any provision therein contained is con- 
cerned, what provision is there which authorizes the examin- 
ation of the contents of such letters except that of opening 


them? 

Mr. WALSH. There is not the authorization of opening 
the envelope or examining it, The proof must be secured in 
some other way than by opening the letter. 

Mr. BORAH. Then the Senator from Montana and I are not 
disagreeing. 

Mr. WALSH. Just a moment. Why should we put into this 
proposed statute the particular way in which the evidence shall 
be secured? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, I rose not for 
the purpose of entering into a controversy with the Senator, 
but for the purpose of proposing an amendment, which I think 
will make him quite willing to accept the provisions of this bill. 

Mr, BORAH. If the Senator will pardon me, just one sug- 
gestion; then I shall not interrupt him again, although it is 
always an advantage to interrupt the Senator, because it makes 
the discussion more pointed as to the matter in which we are 
engaged in discussing. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not object at all. 

Mr. BORAH. But when this bill was introduced in the Senate, 
as it came here it had in it this section: 

Src. 3. The Postmaster General may, upon eyidence satisfactory to 
him that any person, concern, association, or company is engaged in 
using the mails for the circulation or dissemination of any matter by 
this act declared to be nonmailable, forbid the use of the mails by any 
such person, concern, association, or company. 

Now, I say that that section was in direct violation of the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution, because there is only one 
way in which the Postmaster General can secure such informa- 
tion, except where general reputation has been established, and 
that is by a search warrant, the same as if he should undertake 
to find a letter upon my person and to examine the contents of it. 

Mr. WALSH. But section 3 has gone out of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. I am diseussing section 1, and I am insisting 
that under section 1 no authority ts given to open any mail; and 
it is a crime under the general statute to open the mail even for 
the purpose of discovering whether or not it contains nonmailable 
matter. 

But, Mr. President, in these statutes, which declare a par- 
ticular kind of matter as nonmallable, the precaution has been 
taken of inserting a clause which expressly forbids that, and I 
think it would be quite wise to insert a similar provision in 
the section now under consideration. i, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? i : 

Mr. WALSH. I do. ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to suggest to the Senator from Mon- 
tana that the search-warrant chapter and the postal chapter, 
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taken together, do furnish a way in which a letter can be seized, 


Undoubtedly a search warrant could be issued and the letter 
seized in the hands of a postmaster or in the hands of a letter 
carrier. I ask the Senator what would become of the letter 
when so seized? Would there not be a right to open it under 
those circumstances, and is it not contemplated that it will be 
opened under those circumstances? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am not prepared to say whether 
or not a search warrant would authorize such seizure. I dare 
say it would; I see no reason at all why it should not. 

Mr. President, one of these statutes prohibits the transmis- 
sion through the mails of instruments that are used in the com- 
mission of crimes. We have now a statute which prevents the 
transmission through the mails of opium, for instance. It is 
denounced as a crime to transmit opium through the mails, 
Now, suppose one of the opium inspectors has information that 
a certain individual has mailed a package contuining oplum 
to be sent to some one; he goes before a judge or a United States 
commissioner, and he swears out a search warrant, in which he 
avers that that particular letter, mailed by that particular per- 
son, is now in the mails and contains opium, and he asks for a 
search warrant to search and seize that letter. Why should he 
not have it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not argue the matter. We have no 
search-warrant process now that would authorize anyone to 
seize the mails in the hands of the postmaster or the carrier. 
It is now proposed to enlarge the search-warrant process so 
that any mail matter of which it is alleged that it violates any 
statute of the United States, or is in aid of the violation of any 
statute of the United States, may be seized and opened. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think that we get a little con- 
fused by tangling up these two chapters of the bill. I am ad- 
dressing myself to section 1 of Chapter XII. I am calling atten- 
tion to the fact that it does not authorize the opening of mail 
at all for the purpose of determining whether or not the letters 
contain nonmailable matter. The proof that the matter is non- 
mailable must be secured in some other way. But lest any- 
body should attempt to assume authority to open the mail, I 
propose an amendment, and I intend to call attention to the 
general nonmailable-matter statutes. Take the statute in ref- 
erence to obscene matter, 4 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. KING. It might explain the question suggested if I 
should read merely a line or two from the case of Ex parte 
Jackson: 

The constitutional guaranty of the right of the people to be secure 
in their papers against unreasonable searches and seizures extends to 
their papers, thus closed against inspection, wherever they may be. 
Whilst in the mail they can only be opened and examined under like 
warrant, issued upon similar oath or affirmation, particularly describ- 
ing the thing to be seized, as is required when papers are subjected to 
search in one’s own household. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am interested in the statement 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] that no right exists 
to open the mails. In the case of a fraud order, which is fre- 
quently issued, does the Senator from Montana understand that 
the post-office inspectors do not open such mail? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, Mr. President, I do not understand any- 
thing of the kind. In fact, we all know—it was disclosed in 
the debate here—that some years ago the private letters of a 
Senator of the United States were opened by the inspectors, and 
that a high officer of the Government boastfully referred to the 
fact that that had been done. 

Mr. REED. Yes; Mr. Roosevelt. But I do not think the 
Senator from Montana caught the import of my question or else 
I do not quite catch the import of his answer, 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I answer the Senator, yes. My informa- 
tion is that such letters have frequently been opened. 

Mr. REED. I think it is the custom. I think whenever Mr. 
Post Office Inspector concludes that he wants to open any- 
body’s mail, he just opens it; and if he has made a mistake and 
got hold of something that has no evidence of any character in 
it which he wants, he seals the letter up. I think he frequently 
seals it up, sends it on to its destination, watches, then, to see 
what transpires, gets the reply letter, and opens it. I think 
such inspectors flagrantly violate the law with reference to ail 
of these matters at all times. I am inclined to the view that it 
would be a good deal better to provide a legal means for open- 
ing such mail than to permit the present illegal practices. 

While I am on my feet, however—not that I am speaking in 
a controversial spirit at all—the Senator gave an illustration a 
few moments ago of something in this line: Suppose that opium 
is being sent through the mail, and suppose that an inspector 
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has reason to believe that opium is being so sent through the 
mail, and it becomes necessary to open the mail, and be accord- 
ingly makes application before a proper officer under this bill 
and has the mail opened, thus disclosing the existence of the 
opium. The Senator inquires what is there wrong about that. 
We must all answer in that supposed case, where the opium 
is in the mail and where the crime is actually being committed, 
there is nothing wrong in detecting the crime. The difficulty 
that I see is this—and I can express it by changing the illustra- 
tion: Suppose that a post-office inspector, desiring to see my 
mail, proceeds to open my mail under the pretext that he thinks 
I am sending through the mail some criminal message. The 
power to examine it is so likely to be abused that I think we 
ought in granting it to be very careful. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator of course is talking 
about the search-warrant statute. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if I may interject myself into 
the discussion at this point, I confess myself ignorant of any 
law which authorizes the post-office inspectors to open the mail 
passing in the course of correspondence between citizens of the 
United States. Is there any statutory authority for that? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; it is just the other way. 

Mr. WALSH. The statute expressly forbids it. 

Mr. STONE. My colleague stated—and that is what startled 
me a little bit—that he had no doubt that inspectors of the 
Post Office Department exercised the prerogative of opening 
the mail of a citizen sent one way, and, if they found nothing 
criminal in it, would seal it up, let it go, and watch the de- 
velopments, and possibly open the reply to it, and so on. Now, 
how does an inspector get possession of such letters for such 
purposes without the cooperation of postmasters or mail car- 
riers? An inspector has no possession of mail in transit from 
the time it is dropped in the post office until it is delivered; 
and so, if he takes letters and opens them, it must be done with 
the consent and aid of other post-office officials. I am just 
wondering if in these blessed United States an espionage of 
that kind is being practiced at this day, and has been prac- 
ticed for years in the past. My colleague seems to think that 
is true. Now, if that is true, and there is no statutory au- 
thority for it, it must be a felony. Is there no remedy for it? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Missouri may not have been 
present when I stated that it was disclosed here quite a good 
many years ago—some 8 or 10 years ago, according to my recol- 
lection—in the course of the debates in the Senate that the 
private letters of a Member of this body were thus opened by 
an inspector. * 

Mr. STONE. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. STONE. Was he known individually? 

Mr. WALSH. I am not sure that it was ever disclosed what 
particular inspector had done it. 

Mr. STONE. I was not present when the Senator spoke; 
but I am deeply interested in this development, for it is news 
to me. How was it known that an inspector of the Post Office 
Department did this, and how did the post-oflice inspector hap- 
pen to secure the opportunity to open the letters? 

Mr. WALSH. The details have escaped my recollection. I 
am not familiar with them. 

Mr. STONE. Did the Senator ever read the details of the 
incident? 

Mr. WALSH. I was not a Member of this body at that 

time. I speak simply from my recollection of the newspaper 
reports of what transpired here in the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, I am not catechizing the Senator. 
I thought perhaps he knew the details. 

Mr. WALSH. I speak only from a general recollection of 
the incident. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator thinks that intolerable and in- 
excusable, does he not? 

Mr. WALSH. It was a plain violation of the law. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; a plain violation of the law and a viola- 
tion, it seems to me, that demonstrates an evil that ought not 
to be tolerated. Now, mind you, I am not talking of what might 
be done in extraordinary and perilous times, but even in the 
most extraordinary and perilous times, unless the law of the 
land authorizes it. I think any man who invades the mail of 
the United States in that high-handed manner ought to be sent 
to the penitentiary, and if any official whose duty it is to prose- 
cute him does not do so, he ought to be sent to the penitentiary. 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from Missouri understands that I am neither attempting to 
justify nor to excuse any such procedure, 

Mr. STONE. I am sure of that. 


What was done with the inspector? 
Not a thing. 


Mr. WALSH. Indeed, I arose for the purpose of proposing 
an amendment which wouid expressly forbid any practice of 
that character. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, while we are on this subject, if 
the Senator will pardon me, and since I am in some degree re- 
sponsible for its intrusion here, I will say to the Senator that 
f have known through my connection with offices that have 
ndirectly—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I understand that my time is very rapidiy slipping away, and 
I trust the Senator will be brief. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. I will not interrupt the Senator 
any further. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I was about to invite the 
attention of the Senate to the provisions of existing law in 
relation to nonmailable matter. One of the statutes forbids the 
circulation through the mails of certain classes of drugs and 
advertisements of such drugs. Then, it is provided: 

And every description calculated to induce or incite a per- 
son to so use or apply any such article, instrument, substance, drug. 
medicine, or thing is hereby declared to be nonmailable matter and 
shall not be conveyed in the maiis or delivered from any post office or 
by any letter carrier. 

I find exactly the same provision of law with reference to 
lottery advertisements, lottery tickets, and everything of that 
kind, which are declared to be nonmailable, and the mailing of 
matter of that kind is declared to be punishable. And then 
section 484 provides: 

All matter the deposit of which in the mails is by this act made 
punishable is hereby declared nonmailabie, 

That includes obscene matter, indecent literature, libelous 
matter, matter that is violative of copyright, fraudulent mat- 
ter, and all that kind of thing. But, Mr. President, the statute 
continues: 

But noth in this act shall be so as to authorize any 
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person other than an employee of the Dead Letter Office, duly authorized 
thereto, to open any letter not addressed to himself. 8 


I am sorry the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] has left the 
Chamber. I was going to ask him if his objection to this sec- 
tion would not be entirely obviated by the incorporation in it 
of an amendment in the language of that statute? However, 
Mr. President, I offer that amendment to section 1 of the chap- 
ter under consideration, as follows: 

ROUTES in this section shall be so construed as to authorize an 
person other than an employee of the Dead Letter Office, duly authorised 
thereto, to open any letter not addressed to himself. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact 
that there is an amendment pending to strike out the section. 

Mr. WALSH. A motion to strike out? 

Mr. CUMMINS. A motion to strike out the section. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I presume my motion would be in order, 
because we have a right to perfect the section before the motion 
to strike out is in order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know whether that rule is appli- 
cable in the case simply of a motion to strike out or whether 
it is limited to a motion to strike out and insert. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the motion of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwicxk] is simply a straight motion to strike 
out section 1, 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire of the Chair whether I am not cor- 
rect in assuming that before that motion could be put my amend- 
ment to perfect the section would be in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the opinion of the Chair. 
He does not know whether it is the law or not. 

Gee EMIN Mr. President, what is the ruling of the 
T- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know whether 
that is the law or not; but it seems to the Chair that if any Sena- 
tor wants to perfect the-text before the motion to strike out is 
submitted he ought to have an opportunity to do so. That ought 
to be the law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is eminently equitable, anyway. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is not the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds the amendment of 
the Senator from Montana to the text in order. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of section 1, Chapter XII, it is pro- 
posed to add the following: 

But nothing in this act shall be so construed as to authorize any 


person other than an employee of the Dead Letter Office, duly authorized 
thereto, to open any letter not addressed to himself. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question recurs upon the 
motion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx] to strike 
out section 1 as amended, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest the absence of a quorum before 
we vote on that amendment. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding McKellar Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Hardwick Myers Smoot 
kham Hollis Nelson Stone 
Borah Husting ew Sutherland 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Norris Swanson 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. Overman Thomas 
Calder Kellogg age Thompson 
Cummins Kendrick Phelan Trammell 
Curtis Kenyon ttman Underwood 
Fletcher King Poindexter Vardaman 
France Kirby Wadsworth 
Gallinger Knox Robinson Walsh 
“Gerry La Follette Shafroth Williams 
Gronna Lewis heppard Wolcott 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gor], 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending ques- 
tion is the motion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK ] 
to strike out section 1. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). Owing 
to the absence of my pair, the senior Senator from Vermont 
IMr. DittryaHam], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I um paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sant]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote, 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I wish to 
announce, and have the announcement stand for the day, that 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose], and that pair is transferred to the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes]. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WEEKS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James]. I find that he is not in the Chamber, and I therefore 
withdraw my vote. I wish to announce also that my colleague 
[Mr. Lovee] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loper]. As I do not know that he would have voted 
as I have upon this subject, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr, KELLOGG (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
voted inadvertently. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Siscmons], and therefore 
withdraw my vote. 


Mr. MYERS (after having voted in the negative). I observe 


that my pair, the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Me- 


Lean], is not present. I transfer that pair to the junior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Samir] to the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. FrettincHuysen] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I notice 
that the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] has not 
voted. I have a general pair with that Senator, which I trans- 
fer to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcock] and 
will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RanspELt] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; and en 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 39. as follows: 


YEAS—28, 
Borah Gronna La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Hale New Smoot 
Calder wi Norris Sutherland 
Cummins Jo Cal. Page Thomas 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Phelan ‘Townsend 
France Kenyon Sherman Vardaman 
Gallinger ox Smith, Ariz. Watson 
. . NAYS—39. 

Ashurst Hustin Overman Stone 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Swanson 

kham Kendrick Poindexter Thompson 
Broussard Kin Pomerene Trammell 
Chamberlain Kirby Reed Underwood 
Fletcher McCumber Robinson Wadsworth 
Gerry McKellar Shafroth Walsh 
Gore Martin Sheppard Williams 
Harding Myers Shields Wolcott 
Hollis Nelson Sterling 

NOT VOTING—29. 

Brady Hitchcock McLean Smith, Md. 
Colt Hughes Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Culberson mes Owen Tillman 
Dillingham Johnson, S. Dak, Penrose Warren 
Fall ellogg Ransdell Weeks 
Fernald Lane Saulsbury 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Simmons 
GoT Lodge Smith, Ga. 


So Mr. Hanpwick's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to call up the amend- 
ment which I offered this morning, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. On page 37, in line 5, after the word “ years,” 
it is proposed to strike out the semicolon and down to and in- 
cluding the word “imprisonment,” on line 18, in the following 
words: “and (c) whoever, in time of war, in violation of reason- 
able regulations to be prescribed by the President, which he is 
hereby authorized to make and promulgate, shall publish any 
information with respect to the movement, numbers, description, 
condition, or disposition of any of the armed forces, ships, air- 
craft, or war materials of the United States, or with respect to 
the plans or conduct of any naval or military operations, or 
with respect to any works or measures undertaken for or con- 
nected with, or intended for the fortification or defense of any 
place, or any other information relating to the public defense 
calculated to be useful to the enemy, shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
10 years, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” “““ 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the amendment is aimed at 
subdivision (c) of section 2 of Chapter II of the bill. I made 
a similar motion when the other bill was before the Senate, 
which was defeated. At the same time the provision of the sec- 
tion was very materially modified by an amendment offered by 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Saarni] and accepted. 

I said, at the time the other amendment was before the Sen- 
ate, practically all that I have to say upon the subject, and I 
shall not weary the Senate by its repetition. It is true that 
the amendment as it now stands is very much better than the 
section as reported by the committee; but it is still obnoxious 
to me, and largely because it enables the President to establish 
regulations the violation of which, without regard to the ques- 
tion of intent, is made a very serious crime, punishable by a 
heavy penalty and by a long period of imprisonment as a 
maximum. 

I am aware, Mr. President, of the need for some power on 
the part of the President to make regulations with regard to 
certain matters which may become of importance as this war 
proceeds, and without which we might be exposed to con- 
siderable injury, or at least be face to face with a menace 
which the President might feel powerless to meet without some 
provision in this or some other bill giving him authority to 
make regulations to meet the crisis should it present itself; 
but I do not think the authority should be as broad as that 
which is covered by the objectionable part of the section. 

Yesterday the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumartns] offered an 
amendment to the bill to which I have given considerable atten- 
tion to-day, the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] 
having directed me to it, with a view of meeting the possible 
emergency which might confront the administration and going 
as far as would seem to be essential if we are able at all to 
anticipate the general course of events. Upon conferring with 
the Senator from Iowa, he has expressed willingness that I 
should offer his amendment, with some changes, as a substitute 
for the verbiage which my amendment is designed to do away 
with. I will read the amendment of the Senator from Iowa 


with the additions that have been suggested, the principal one 
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coming from the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Warszll, 
who is one of the strong advocates of the bill. 

This amendment provides that— 

In time of war the President is hereby authorized to and 
promulgate rules and regulations for the purpose of enting the 
r 
of the armed forces of the United States in naval or military opera- 
tions, or with respect to any works intended for the fortification or 
defense of any place— 7 

The last phrase being the suggestion of the Senator from 
Montana 
and whoever in time of war shall willfully violate any such rule or 
regulation shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or — 
imprisonment for not more than five years, or both such fine an 
imprisonment: Provided, however, That no s rule or lation 
shall apply to the 1 of the Congress of the Unit States 
nor to the debates rein, 

It will be seen that this inhibition is very broad, but it is at 
the same time specific, something which is always desirable in 
statutes, when it is possible to be specific. It arms the Presi- 
dent with power to protect the movements of troops in all land 
and naval operations. It also gives him ample power, by 
regulation, to throw the same mantle of protection around 
fortified places generally. Now, that is something to which 
the press could not well object, and I do not think they would 
object, and which at the same time is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to anticipate any possible situation not covered by the 
laws and for the safeguarding of which the announcement of 
g regulation might be necessary. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator, 
with his permission, if the last proviso in the text is also in- 
cluded in the substitute? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; not in my motion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Ought it not to be included, or will the 
Senator strike that out? 

Mr. THOMAS. My attention has not been called to that, but 
I think that should remain. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I say that the amend- 
ment which has just been suggested by the Senator from Colo- 
rado is substantially the amendment that I offered 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, it is the Senator’s amendment. I lay 
no claim to its authorship. 

Mr. CUMMINS (continuing). That I offered to the chapter 
before it was adopted, before we passed it, when we were con- 
sidering the Senate bill. It does not strike out the proviso 
about comment or criticism. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is offered as a substitute 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is only offered as a substitute down to 
that point. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is only offered as a substitute for that 
part of the section which includes and ends with the word “ im- 
prisonment.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator give the page and line? 

Mr. THOMAS, It is subdivision (c), down to the proviso 
on line 18. It begins on line 5, page 37. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Page 37, line 5? 

Mr. THOMAS. Down to and ineluding the word “ imprison- 
ment” on line 18 of the same page. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The amendment does not say that, how- 
nde The amendment just says “insert,” without stating the 
place. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What line and page? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator, in drawing the amendment, 
said “insert,” without stating where. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I had offered the amendment I intended 
to point out the place in the bill to which the amendment would 
apply. I will do it now for the information of the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I just want to get it straight. I am in- 
clined to accept it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It begins immediately after the word 
“years,” in line 5, page 37. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One moment. The Chair has just 
a little compassion for the Reporter of the Senate. It is im- 
possible for him to take this conversation. There are half a 
dozen Senators spesking. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to get it straight. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, perhaps I was guilty of 
audible conversation just then 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not ask him to yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, Mr. President, I will yield the floor 
myself, because I have said practically all that I care to sny. 


I want to amend my motion, which is simply a motion to strike 
out, by adding to it a motion to substitute for the part stricken 
out the amendment of the Senator from Iowa as amended, or 
rather with the changes which have been suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as modified. 

The Secretary. On page 37 of the House bill, beginning on 
line 5, after the word “ years,” it is proposed to strike out the 
semicolon and all of the bill down to and including the word 
“imprisonment,” on line 18, and to insert in lien thereof the 
following: 

In time of war the President is hereby authorized to prescribe and 


romulgate rules and regulations for the purpose of preventing the 
Siectosure to the public, and thereby to the 3 information with 


tions, or with to any works intended for the fortification or 
defense of any place; and whoever. in time of war, shall willfully vio- 
late any such rule or lation shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or by aren painde for not more than five years, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment: Provided, however, That no such 
rule or regulation shall apply to the proceedings of the Congress of 
the United States, nor to the debates therein. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, so far as I am able to do so, I 
will accept this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment 

Mr, STONE. Well, wait; I do not want it accepted. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from North Carolina is not able 
to accept this amendment, and I object to his accepting it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I hope the proponent of this 
amendment will be moved to take out that provision which in 
terms excepts the debates here in Congress. I do not care any- 
thing at all about it, but I think it is hardly in keeping with the 
dignity of the Senate to enact a provision of that character. 

That was not the reason why I rose, however, Mr. President. 
I rose simply to call the attention of the Senate to one of the 
things which those of us who are advocating this portion of the 
bill would like to see curbed to some extent. I am going to read 
this because quite a good many of the Members of this House, 
and I daresay of the other House, believe that there is no neces- 
sity whatever of any legislation upon this subject ; that the press 


of the country may be trusted not to print anything whatever 
| that ought to be kept in inviolate secrecy. 


One of the leading metropolitan papers of the country printed 
on last Sunday the following: 


NARROWS CLOSED BY GREAT NET OF STEEL—-NEW YORK HARBOR PROTECTED 
AGAINST ATTACK BY SUBMARINES IN THE NIGHT. 

New York Harbor is now protected at night by a steel net, which is 
stretched across the channel from Fort Wadsworth on the Richmond 
side to Fort Hamilton on the Brooklyn side. The net has a 900-foot 
“gate” or section which is opened in the morning so as to t ships 
to enter or depart. At night the harbor is ed absolutely and no 

morning by a 


vessel, except a warship, can pass. 
The big net was dropped into position early rere 

force of wor! from the navy yard. Three tugs and three lighters, 
chaperoned by the odd looking old monitor Amphitrite, worked busily for 
two hours before the submarine bar was finally got satisfactorily into 
place. It was no easy job, because the various sections of the great 
steel mesh approximate a mile in length and practically touch the 
shores on either side of the Narrows. he net is anchored strongly at 
the bottom and a liné of buoys keeps its top at or near the surface of 


the water. 
For the present it will be kept in position only between sunset and 
mercha: from leavin 


ting that. ere- 
after the work of the cis is will be made ack caster. The net 


Beginni last night all 
to —— outside, the Amb’ igh being designated as 
a suitable place. At daybreak or soon after the net “gate” will be 
Pane eee to flow through. 

ne 


To this I invite the special attention of the Senate: 

The construction of the net had been one of the Navy Department's 
big secrets. Yesterday Government officlals declined to discuss it, ex- 
cr to say that it had been put in place and that similar action is 

g taken at other ports. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What was the paper? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think it is necessary to disclose the 
paper, but I think all will agree that the less that kind of in- 
formation is thus published the better it will be. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the amendment which I have offered 
will cover that and similar publications, and, in order to get it 
properly before the Senate, I move its adoption. 

Mr. 8 I am sure the amendment of the Senator does 
cover it, 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the Senator from Colorado 
says he will strike out the last clause. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STONE. I do not quite understand the idea of moving 
the adoption of an amendment which is pending. That is the 
very question before the Senate. 


Mr. THOMAS. I will withdraw the suggestion for the pres- 


ent. 
DEATH OF HON. JOSEPH BENSON FORAKER. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I am sorry to announce to 
the Senate the very regrettable news of the death of ex-Senator 
Joseph Benson Foraker, who represented the State of Ohio in 
this body from 1897 until 1909. 

I know that those in this body who had the satisfaction of 
serving with him will testify that his 12 years of public life in 


the Senate were characterized by very notable contributions 


to the debates of this body, by a very worth-while constructive 
work in the legislation of the Nation, always marked by his 
notably admirable personal character and the fine qualities of 
his noble manhood. 

It would not be becoming here perhaps to allude to his dis- 
tinguished services as governor of the great State of Ohio and 
his still more youthful services in the war for the preservation 
of the Union, but from boyhood to his 71 years or more his 
life has been distinguished by high character, great courage, 
abiding honesty, and most able and brilliant public service; and 
I can believe that in his great and inspiring personal and 
political leadership he has made a contribution to the good of 
both State and Nation which will leave him a memory that 
most nobly befits a man of his character and ability. 

I do not know the custom, Mr. President, but I have thought 
because of his distinguished character and his very exceptional 
services it would at least be becoming in me to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to his death. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, following several prece- 
dents already established by the Senate, I move, as a mark of 
respect to the memory of the late Senator from Ohio, that the 
Senate do now adjourn until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, May 11, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, May 10, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, to whom we are in- 
debted for life and all that makes it dear to our hearts and 
to whom the devout of every age have turned for inspiration 
and guidance, so we come in faith and confidence praying for 
inspiration that we may be guided to a happy solution of all 
the great and complicated problems which confront us. Give 
us wisdom, strength, and courage that we may meet all the 
exigencies of the hour and quit ourselves like men worthy of 
such preferment. In the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amend- 
ment to the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, us 
amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, 
March 3, 1915, and September 7, 1916, with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to substitute there- 
for the bill (S. 1796) to amend the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts 
of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, had requested a conference with the House of Rep- 
resentatives upon the bill and amendment, and had appointed 
Mr. Owen, Mr. HrrcscocK, and Mr. McLean as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill H. R. 3673, disagree to all of the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
8673, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 


Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I believe there- 
is only one Senate amendment, and that is to strike oui all 
after the enacting clause and insert a new bill. I have the 
Senate amendment in my hand, and have glanced over it very 
hastily, but as the Senate amendment is entirely a new bill it 
is impossible to tell by casual glance at it by one who is not 
3 familiar with the subject what the Senate proposi- 
on is. 

Mr. GLASS. It is not an entirely new bill. = 

45 MANN. It is au entirely new bill in form. It is a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. GLASS. I have not bad time to examine all of the 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. MANN. There is only the one amendment. 

Mr, GLASS. I have not had time to examine the Senate 
amendment, which contains many provisions. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, let me say one word, there was an amendment offered by 
1 555 Harpwick that is an amendment to the original amend- 
men 

Mr. MANN. That is all incorporated. There is only one 
Senate amendment, as it comes to us. What the change may 
be in that shape, of course one can not tell without very care- 
ful examination. I do not know whether there is anything in 
it that ought to be submitted to a vote of the House in any 
way or not. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senate amendment reduces the reserve re- 
quirements with the Federal reserve banks to 6 per cent instead 
of 7 per cent, as the House bill does. 

Mr. MANN. Are there any new features? 

Mr. GLASS. It contains a provision authorizing the exchange 
of Federal reserve notes for gold, which, in my view, involves 
a reduction of the commercial security behind the Federal re- 
serve notes by 40 per cent. It contains a provision relating to 
the custody of all the securities with the Federal reserve agent. 
It contains a provision relating to the bond to be given by the 
assistants to the Federal reserve agent—somewhat different 
from the House provision. It contains a provision relating to 
check collection and exchange charges, and various other pro- 
visions that I have not had time to examine. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman recall whether there is any 
other entirely new matter, apart from the subject matter in the 
House bill? 

Mr. GLASS. I think the chief new matter is that relating to 
the exchange of Federal reserve notes for gold. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not object. 

Mr. BORLAND, Reserving the right to object, a good many, 
I think, would be interested in that amendment about the ex- 
change charges on checks. Would it be possible for us to haye 
a separate consideration of that in the House? My understand- 
ing is that that went out repeatedly in this House as not germane 
to that particular bill. It seems to me it ought to be taken up 
as a separate matter. 

Mr. MANN. It is not possible to get a separate vote on any 
proposition except by instructions to the House conferees, 
because it is all one Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point the objection 
came too Iate. The Chair had said there is no objection, I think. 

The SPEAKER. No; I think not. 

Mr. MANN. It is not a Union Calendar bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move to disagree to all the 
Senate amendments and ask that the conference asked for be 
granted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 3073. An act to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, 
reg yy as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the aoe od August 

1914. ringut 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 7, 1 

Mr. CANNON. Is the Senate amendment in 8 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. It is in the Recorp this 
morning. 

Mr. GANNON. Nobody, in this light, can read it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. I can furnish my colleague in four or five min- 
utes with a copy of it by sending to my office. It is in print. 

Mr. CANNON. I may be able to get it at the document room. 

Mr. MANN. No. I have a copy of the engrossed Senate 
amendment, but it is not available otherwise. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Until this bill is printed, can it be referred 
to conference except upon a vote of the House? 
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The SPEAKER. He can ask to do what he has asked to do 
by unanimous consent. The gentleman moves to take this bill 
from the Speaker's table. : 

Mr. CANNON. After all, Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will in- 
dulge me, I do not know what is in this Senate amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be wise to let it go over until 
morning and have it printed. ; : 
The SPEAKER, What does the gentleman from Virginia 


say? 

Mr. GLASS. I would be very glad if we could proceed with 
the matter, Mr, Speaker. I have been here on this matter 
now for three weeks constantly, and I would like to get through 
with it. The Senate amendment is printed in the RECORD. 

I will explain to the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon] 
just what the Senate amendments are. The chief Senate 
amendment, the new matter, is authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Board to exchange Federal reserve notes for gold, which, as I 
stated, involves the reducing of the commercial security behind 
the Federal reserve notes about 40 per cent. The reserve re- 
quired by the Senate bill with the Federal reserve bank is only 
6 per cent, as against 7 per cent required by the House bill. 
There is a provision in the Senate amendment authorizing cer- 
tain charges on check collections. 

Mr. CANNON, What certain charges? : 

Mr. GLASS. Charges not exceeding one-tenth of 1 per cent, 

Mr. CANNON, On collections? ` 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; on collections, 

Mr. CANNON. What do you mean—collections through the 
Federal reserve bank, or through all banks? 

Mr, GLASS. Through all banks. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, will the House have an opportunity to 
vote on that amendment to-day? 

Mr. GLASS. There is but one amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. I know, but do you mean an opportunity to 
consider it after the whole thing is in print, either by putting 
it over until, to-morrow or by a report from the conference 
committee without an agreement? 

Mr. GLASS. There is no way by which it can be separately 
considered, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. 1 understand that; but there is a way by 
which the conferees can be instructed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not at this stage of the proceedings: 

Mr. CANNON. Well—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well! [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know. Why not at this stage of the 
proceedings? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because this is before the stage of 
disagreement. That motion is only in order when I offer it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. I think the Honse is entitled to some as- 
surance that it can intelligently consider the Senate amend- 
ment; and while I do not desire to delay by objection, I am 
not sure but that time would be saved by letting it go over 
until te-morrow morning, and in the absence of that, at least 
the House ought to have an opportunity before it is tied up by 
a conference report, in what we all hope will be the closing 
hours of the session [applause], when it can not be very in- 
telligently considered, although it might contain much that the 
House is not in fact in favor of. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the gentleman that the only new 
provisions upon which there might be any division of opinion 
at all are the provisions that I have just indicated. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. In my judgment the House is 
not for that amendment or for the provisions in the Senate 
amendment. 

Now, while I think the gentleman from Virginia knows more 
about this matter than anybody else in the House—and I 
measure my words when I say that—and I prize his opinion 
highly, yet this covers a large country and a very large part 
of the business of the country, and I do not believe the House, 
for instance, is for the last amendment that the gentleman 
speaks of, limiting to one-tenth of 1 per cent the charge for 
collections between 25,000 and 30,000 banks. 

Mr. GLASS. That is all that the American Banking Asso- 
ciation itself asked for. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ADAMSON.. Will it not be in order, after this motion 
of the gentleman from Virginia has been adopted and before 
the conferees are named, for any gentleman to move to instruct? 

The SPEAKER. Not at this stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I say after the motion is adopted and 
before the conferees are appointed? : e 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia moves to take 
this bill from the Speaker's table, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. MANN. The Senate amendment must be read before 
that is voted on. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That section 4 of the act approved December 23, 1913. known as 
the Federal reserve act, be amended by striking out the sentence reading 
as follows: ‘One of the directors of class C, who shall be a person of 
tested banking experience, shall be appointed by the Fede Reserve 
Board as deputy chairman and deputy Federal reserve agent, to exer- 
cise the powers of the chairman of the board and Federal reserve 
agent in case of absence or disability of his principal,’ and by adding 
in place thereof the following: 

“* Subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
reserve agent shall appoint one or more assistants. Such assistants, 
who shall be persons of tested banking experience. shall assist the 
Federal reserve a 


nt in the performance of his duties and shall also 
have power to act in his name and stead during his absence or disa- 
bility. The Federal reserve agent may require such bonds of his as- 
sistants as he may deem necessary for his own protection. Assistants 
to the Federal reserve agent shall receive an annual compensation to 
be fixed and paid in the same manner as that of the Federal reserve 
agent. One of the directors of class C shail be appointed by the 
Federal Reserve Board as vice chairman to exercise the powers of the 
chairman of the board in case of the absence or disability of the Fed- 
eral reserve agent; in case of the absence of the chairman and vice 
8 the third class C director shall preside at meetings of the 
ard,’ 


“Sec. 2. That section 9 of the Federal reserve act be amended to 
read as follows: 

“*Sec. 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 
desiring to become a member of the Federal Reserve System may make 
application to the Federal. Reserve Board for the right to subscribe 
to the stock of the Federal reserve bank organized within the district 
in which the applying bank is located. Such application shall be for 
the same amount of stock that the applying bank would be required to 
subscribe to as a national bank. The Federal Reserve Board, in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regulations and subject to such condi- 
tions as it may prescribe, may permit the applying bank to become a 
stockholder of such Federal reserve bank. 

In acting upon such applications the Federal Reserve Board shall 
consider the financial condition of the applying bank, the general char- 
acter of its management, and whether or not the corporate powers ex- 
ercised are consistent with the purposes of this act. 

„Whenever the Federal Reserve Board shall permit the applying 
bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the dis- 
trict its stock subscription shall be payable on call of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and stock issued to it shall be held subject to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

All banks admitted to membership under authority of this section 
shall be required to comply with the reserve and capital requirements 
of this act and to conform to those 888 of law imposed on na- 
tional banks which prohibit such banks from lending on or purchasing 
their own stock, which relate to the withdrawal or impairment of 
their capital stock, and which relate to the payment of unearned divi- 
dends. Such banks and sthe officers, agents, and employees thereof 
shall also be subject to the provisions of and to the penalties pre- 
scribed by section 5209 of the Revised Statutes, and shall be required 
to make reports of condition and of the payment of dividends to the 
Federal reserve bank of which they become a member, Not less than 
three of such reports shall be made annually on call of the Federal 
reserve bank on dates to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board. Fail- 
ure to make such reports within 10 days after the date they are called 
for shall subject the offending bank to a penalty of $100 a day for 
each day that it fails to transmit such report, such penalty to be col- 
lected by the Federal reserve bank by suit or otherwise. 

„As a condition of membership such banks shall likewise be subject 
to examinations made by direction of the Federal Reserve Board or of 
the Federal reserve bank by examiners selected or approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Whenever the directors of the Federal reserve bank shall approve 
the examinations made by the State authorities, such examinations 
and the reports thereof may be accepted in lien of examinations made 
by examiners selected or approved by the Federal Reserve Board: Pro- 
vided, however, That when it deems it necessary the board may order 
special examinations by examiners of its own selection and shall in 
all cases approve the form of the report. The expenses of all ex- 
aminations, other than those made by State authorities, shall be 
assessed against and paid by the banks examined in the same manner 
and at the same rate that national banks are assessed for such ex- 


Ses. 

peng If at any time it shali appear to the Federal Reserve Board that 
a member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this section 
of the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made pursuant thereto, 
it shall be within the power of the board after hearing to require such 
bank to surrender its stock in the Federal reserve bank and to forfeit 
all rights and privileges of membership. The Federal Reserve Board 
may restore membership upon due proof of compliance with the condi- 
tions imposed by this section. 

“*Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from mem- 
bership in a Federal reserve bank muy do so. after six months’ written 
notice shall have been filed with the Federal Reserve Board, upon the 
surrender and cancellation of all of its holdings of capital stock in the 
Federal reserve bank: P; „ however, That no Federal reserve bank 
shall, 3 under express authority of the Federal Reserve Board. 
cancel within the same calendar year more than 10 per cent of its 
capital stock for the purpose of effecting voluntary withdrawals during 
that year. All such applications shall be dealt with in the order in 
which they are filed th the board. Whenever a member bank shall 
surrender its stock holdings in a Federal reserve bank, or shall be 
ordered to do so by the Federal Reserve }oard, under authority of law, 
all of its ts and 8 as a member bank shall thereupon cease 
and dete: e, and after due provision has been made for any indebted- 
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ness due or to become due to the Eederal reserve bank it shall be en- 
titled to a refund of its cash paid subscription with interest at the 
rate of one-half of 1 per cent per month from date of last dividend, if 
earned, the amount refunded in no event to exceed the book value of thé 
stock at that time, and shall likewise be entitled to repayment of de- 
posits and of any other balance due from the Federal reserve bank. 

„No applying bank shali be admitted to membership in a Federal 
reserve bank unless it possesses a paid-up unimpaired capital sufficient 
to entitle it to become a national banking association in the place where 
it is situated under the provisions of the national-bank act. 

„„ Banks becoming members of the Federal Reserve System under au- 
thority of this section shall be subject to the 9 of this section 
and to those of this act which relate specifically to member banks, but 
shall not be subject to examination under the provisions of the first two 

graphs of section 5240 of the Revised Statutes as amended by sec- 
on 21 of this act. Subject to the provisions of this act and to the 
regulations of the board made pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a 
member of the Federal Reserve System shall retain {ts full charter and 
statutory rights as a State bank or trust company, and may continue 
to exercise all corporate powers . it bs the State in which it 
was created, and shall be entit! to all privileges of member banks: 
Provided, however, That no Federal reserve bank shall be permitted to 
discount for any State bank or trust company notes, drafts, or bills of 
exchange of any one borrower who is liable for borrowed money to such 
State bank or trust company in an amount greater than 10 per cent of 
the capital and surplus of such State bank or trust company, but the 
discount of bills of exchange drawn against actually existing value shall 
not be considered as borrowed money within the meaning of this sec- 
tion. The Federal reserve bank, as a condition of the discount of notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange for such State bank or trust company, 
shall require a certificate or guaranty to the effect that the borrower 
is not liable to such bank in excess of the amount provided by this sec- 
tion, and will not be permitted to become liable in excess of this amount 
while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange are under discount with 
the Fede-al reserve bank. 

‘i Tt- shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of any bank 
admitted to membership under authority of this section to certify any 
check drawn upon such bank unless the pane or company drawing the 
check has on deposit therewith at the time such check certified an 
amount of money equal to the amount specified in such check. An 
check so certified by duly authorized officers shall be a good and vali 
obligation against such bank, but the act of any such officer, clerk, or 
agent in violation of this section may subject such bank to a forfeiture 

-of its membership in the Federal Reserve System upon hearing by the 
Federal Reserve Board.’ 

“Src. 3. That the first paragraph of section 13 be amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“(Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its member 
banks, and from the United States, deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, or checks and drafts 
payans upon presentatión, and also, for collection, maturing notes and 

lls; or, solely for purposes of exchange or of collection, may receive 
from other Federal reserve banks deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, or checks upon other Federal reserve banks, 
and checks and drafts, ps Fable upon presentation within its district, 
and maturing notes and bills payable within its district; or, solely for 
the purposes of exchange or of collection, may receive trom any non- 
member bank or trust company deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, Fede reserve notes, checks and drafts 
payable upon presentation, or maturing notes and bills: Provided, Such 
nonmember bank or trust company maintains with the Federal reserve 
bank of its district a balance sufficient to offset the items in transit held 
for its account by the Federal reserve bank.’ 

“Sec. 4. That the fifth ragraph of section 13 be, and is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 8 

“*Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it having not more than months’ sight to run, exclusive of 
days of grace, which grow out of transactions involving the importa- 
tion or exportation of goods; or which grow out of transactions involv- 
ing the domestic shipment of goods, 1 shipping documents con- 
veying or securi itle are attached at the time of acceptance; or 
which are secu at the time of acceptance by a warehouse receipt 
or other such document conveying or securing title covering readily 
marketable staples. No member bank shall accept, whether in a 
foreign or domestic transaction, for any one person company, firm, or 
corporation to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more 
than 10 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and sur- 
plus, unless the bank is secured either by attached documents or by 
some other actual security growing out of the same transaction as the 
acceptance; and no bank shall accept such bills to an amount equal at 
any time in the aggregate to more than one-half of its paid-up and un- 
impaired capital stock and surplus. Provided, however, That the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, under such general regulations as it may prescri 
which shall apply to all banks alike, regardless of the amount o 
capital stock and surplus, may authorize any member bank to accept 
such bills to an amount not exceeding at any time in the aggregate 
100 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and surplus: 
Provided further, at in no event shall a bank accept for any one 


peni company, firm, or corporation to an amount ae at any time 
the aperea e to more than 20 per cent of its paid-up and unim- 
paired capital stock and surplus.’ 


_ “Sec. 5. That section 16, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, be further 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the local Federal 
reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve notes hereinbefore 
provided for as it may require. Such application shall be accompanied 
with a tender to the local Federal reserve agent of collateral in amount 
equal to the sum of the Federal reserve notes thus applied for and 
issued pursuant to such re pa pens The collateral security thus offered 
shall be notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptan rediscounted 
under the provisions of section 13 of this act, or bills of exchange in- 
a by a member bank of any Federal reserve district and ‘purchased 
under the provisions of section 14 of this act, or bankers’ acceptances 

urchased under the provisions of said section 14, or oe 5 

„ W. er 


fleates; but in no event shall such collateral securt id, 
gold certifcates, or 3 paper, be less than the amount of eral 
reserve notes applied for. each da 


The Federal reserve agent shall 

notify the Federal Reserve Board of all issues and withdrawals of ~ 
eral reserve notes to and by the Federal reserve bank te which he is 
accredited. The said Federal Reserve Board may at any time call upon 
a Federal reserve bank for additional security to protect the Federal 
reserve notes issued to it. 


ae 


Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold or 
lawful money;of not less than 35 per cent against its deposits and 
reserves in gold of not less than 40 2 cent against its Federal reserve 
notes in actual circulation: Provided, howerer, That when the Federal 
reserve agent holds ga or gold certificates as collateral for Federal 
reserve notes issued the bank such gold or gold certificates shall be 


ally issued or, upon 
eral ban forwarded direct to 
the of the United States to be retired, No Federal reserve 
bank shall pay out notes issued through another under penalty of a tax 
of 10 per cent upon the face value of notes so A gs out. Notes presented 
for redemption at the Treasury of the United States shall be paid out 
of the redemption fund and returned to the Federal reserve banks 
through which they were aries issued, and thereupon such Federal 
reserve shall, upon demand of the Secretary of the Treasury, reim- 
burse such redemption fund in lawful money or, if such Federal reserve 
notes have been redeemed 2 the Treasurer in gold or gold certificates, 
then such funds shall be reimbursed to the extent deemed gene D7 
the 1 the Treasury in gold or gold certificates, and such — 
eral reserve bank shall, so long as any of its Federal reserve notes remain 
outstanding, maintain with the Treasurer in gold an amount sufficient 
in the judgment of the Secretary to provide for all redemptions to be 
made by the Treasurer. Federal reserve notes received by the Treasurer 
otherwise than for redemption may be exchanged for gold out of the 
redemption.fund hereinafter provided and returned to the reserve bank 
through which they were originally issued, or they may be returned to 
such bank for the credit of the United States. Federal reserve notes 
unfit for circulation shall be returned ly the Federal reserve agents to 
the Comptroller of the Currency for cancellation and destruction. 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall require each Federal reserve 
bank to maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United States a 
sum in gold sufficient, in the 8 of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, for the redemption of the Federal reserve notes issued to such 
bank, but in no event less than 5 per cent of the total amount of notes 
issued less the amount of gold or gold certificates held by the Federal 
reserve agent as collateral security; but such deposit of gold shall be 
counted and included as part of the 40 per cent reserve hereinbefore 
required. The board shall have the right, acting through the Federal 
reserve agent, to grant, in whole or in rt. or to reject entirely the 
application of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes; but 
to the extent that such application may be granted the Federal Reserve 
Board shall, through its local Federal reserve agent, supply Federal re- 
serve notes to the banks so applying, and such bank shall be charged 
with the amount of notes issued to it and shall pay such rate of inter- 
est as may be established by the Federal Reserve Board on only that 
amount of such notes which equals the total,amount of its outstanding 
Federal reserve notes less the amount of gold or gold certificates held by 
the Federal reserve agent as collateral security. Federal reserve notes 
issued to any such bank shall, upon delivery. together with such notes 
of such Federal reserve bank as may be issued under section 18 of this 
act upon security of United States 2 per cent Government bonds, be- 
come a first and paramount lien on all the assets of such bank. 

Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its lability for 
outstanding Federal reserve notes by hog aggre with the Federal re- 
serve agent its Federal reserve notes, gold, gold certificates, or lawful 
money of the, United States. Federal reserve notes so deposited shall 
not reissued, except upon compliance with the conditions of an 
original issue. ; 

„The Federal reserve agents shall hold such gold, gold certificates, 
or lawful money available exclusively for exchange for the outstanding 
Federal reserve notes when offered by the reserve bank of which he is 
a director, Upon the request of the Secreta of the Treasury the 
Federal Reserve Board shall require the Federal reserve agent to 
transmit to the Treasurer of the United States so much of the gold 
held by him as collateral security for Federal reserve notes as mer be 
required for exclusive purpose of the redemption of such Federal 
reserve notes, but such gold when deposited with the Treasurer shall 
be counted and considered as if collateral security on deposit with the 
Federal reserve agent. 

Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw collateral 
deposited with the local Federal reserve agent for the protection of its 
Federal reserve notes issued to it, and shall at the same time substi- 
tute therefore other collateral of equal amount, with the approval of 
the Federal reserve under 8 to be prescribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board. y Federal reserve bank may retire any of 
its Federal reserve notes by depositing them with the Federal reserve 
agent or with the Treasurer of the United States, and such Federal 
reserve bank shall the m be entitled to receive back the collateral 
deposited with the Federal reserve agent for the security of such notes. 
Federal reserve banks shall not be uired to maintain the reserve or 
the redemption fund heretofore provided for against Federal reserve 
notes which have been retired. Federal reserve notes so deposited 
pee nor be reissued except upon compliance with the conditions of an 
00 sgue.’ 

“AN Federal reserve notes and all gold, sh certificates, and lawful 
money issued to or d ted with any eral reserve agent onder 
the provisions of the Federal reserve act shall hereafter be held for 
such agent, under such rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve 
Board may prescribe, in the joint custody of himself and the Federal 
reserve bank to which he is accredited. Such agent and such Federal 
reserve bank shall be po lable for the safe-keeping of such Federal 
reserve notes, gold, gold certificates, and lawful money. Nothing herein 
contained, however, shall be construed to prohibit a Federal reserve 
agent from depositing gold or gold certificates with the Federal Reserve 
Board, to be held by such subject to his order, or with the Treas- 
urer of the United States for the purposes authorized by law. 

“Sec. 6. That section 16 be further amended by adding at the end 
of the section the n g 

„That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to receive d its of d coin or of gold certificates with the 
Treasurer or any Assistant rer of the United States when ten- 
dered by any Federal reserve bank or Federal reserve * for credit 
to its or his account with the Federal Reserve Board. 


tary 
shall prescribe by regulation the form or receipt to be issued by the 
Treasurer or Assistant Treasurer to the Federal reserve bank or Fed- 
eral reserve agent making the deposit, and a duplicate of such receipt 
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shall be delivered to the Federal Reserve Board by the Treasurer at 
Washington upon proper advices from any Assistant Treasurer that 


such deposit has been made. ts so made shall be held subject to 
the orders of the Federal Reserve Board and shall be payable in gold 
coin or gold certificates on the order of the Federal Reserve to 
any Federal reserve bank or Federal reserve agent at the Treasury or 
at the Subtreasury of the United States nearest the place of business 
of-such Federal reserve bank or such Federal reserve t: Provided, 
however, That any expense incurred in shipping gold to or from the 
Treasury or Subtreasuries in order to make such payments, or as a re- 
sult of making such payments, shall be paid by the Federal Reserve 
Board and assessed against the Federal reserve banks. The order used 
by the Federal Reserve Board in making such payments shall be signed 
by the governor or vice governor, cr such other officers or members as 
the board may by regulation prescribe. The form of such order shall 
be 3 Shiba by the Secretary of the sury. 2 

“<The expenses necessarily incurred in carrying out these provisions, 
including the cost of the certificates or receipts issued for deposits 
received, and all expenses incident to the handling of such deposits 
shall be paid by the Federal Reserve Board and included in its assess- 
7 ald 5725 the several Federal reserve banks. 

wae 30 e 


1916, nor shall the provisions of this Bee 
to the deposits made or to the receipts or 


certificates issued unde: se acts.’ 
z i Sec. 7. That section 17 be, and is hereby, amended so as to read as 
‘ollows : 


“*Sec. 17, So much of the provisions of section 5159 of the Revised 

Statutes of the United States, and section 4 of the act of June 20, 1874, 
and section 8 of the act of July 12, 1882, and of any other provisions 
of existing statutes as require that before any national banking associa- 
tion shalf be authorized to commence banking business it shall transfer 
and dehver to the Treasurer of the United States a stated amount of 
United States registered bonds, and so much of those provisions or of 
any other provisions of existing statutes as require any national bank- 
ing association now or hereafter orga to maintain a minimum de- 
posit of such bonds with the Treasurer is hereby repealed.’ 
4 5 Sec. 8. That section 19 be amended and reenacted so as to read as 
‘ollows : 
“*Spe. 19. Demand deposits within the meaning of this act shall com- 
prise all deposits payable within 30 days, and time deposits shall com- 
pris all deposits payable after 30 days, all savings accounts and cer- 
ificates of deposit which are subject to not less than 30 days’ notice 
before payment, and all postal savings deposits. 

Every bank, banking association, or trust company which is or 
which becomes a member of any Federal reserve bank shall establish 
and maintain with its Federal reserve bank reserves as follows: 

„(a) If not in a reserve or central reserve city, as now or hereafter 
defined, it shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of 
its district actual net reserves equal to not less than 6 per cent of the 
aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its time 
deposits. 

“*(b) If in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it shall hold 
and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its d ct actual net 
reserves equal to not less than 10 per cent of the aggregate amount 
of its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its time deposi 

e If in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it shall 
hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district an actual 
net reserve equal to not less than 13 per cent of the aggregate amount 
of its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its time deposits. 

Every member bank shall maintain in its own vaults an amount of 
specie or currency equal to at least 4 per cent of its demand deposits 
less the amount of those reserves with the Federal reserve bank which 
are in excess of the minimum reserves required by this section. 

“*No member bank shall keep on deposit with any nonmember bank 
a sum in excess of 10 per cent of its own paid-up capital and surplus. 
No member bank shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember bank 
in applying for or receiving discounts from a Federal reserve bank under 
the piora ons of this act except by permission of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

“*The required balance carried by a member bank with a Federal 
reserve bank may, under the Hs ons and subject to such penalties 
as may be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, be checked against 
and withdrawn by such member bank for the a ad of meeting exist- 
ing liabilities: Provided, however, That no bank shall at any time make 
new loans or shall pay any dividends unless and until the total reserve 
required by law is fully restored, 

In estimating the reserves and the cash in vault required by this 
act. the net balance of amounts due to and from otber banks shali be 
taken as the basis for ascertaining the bank deposits against which 
ponent with Federal reserve banks and cash in vault shall be deter- 
mined, 

*“* National banks or banks organized under local laws located in 
Alaska or in a dependency or . or any part of the 
United States outside the continental United States may remain non- 
member banks, and shail in that event maintain reserves and comply 
with all the conditions now provided by law regulating them; or said 
banks, except in the Philippine Islands, may, with the consent of the 
Fedcral Reserve Board, become member banks of any one of the reserve 
districts. and shall, in that event, take stock, maintain reserves, and be 
subject to all the other provisions of this act.’ 

“Snc. 9. That that part of section 22 which reads as follows: Other 
than the usual salary or director's fees paid to any officer, director, or 
employce of a member bank and other than a reasonable fee paid by 
said bank to such officer, director, or employee for service rendered to 
such bank, no officer, director, 5 or attorney of a member bank 
shall be u beneficiary of or receive, directly or indirectly, any fee, com- 
mission, gift, or other consideration for or in connection with any 
transaction or business of the bank,’ be, and hereby is, amended and 
Treenacted so as to read as follows: 

“* Other than the usual salary or director's fee paid to any officer, 
director, employee, or attorney of a member bank, and other than a 
reasonable fee paid by said bank to such officer, director, employee, or 
attorney for services rendered to such bank, no officer, director, em- 
ployee, or attorney of a member bank shall be 1 beneficiary of or recelve 
directly or indirectly any fee, commission, gift, or other consideration 


for or in connection with any transaction or business of the bank: 


Provided, however, That nothing in this act contained shall be con- 
strued to prohibit a director, officer, employee, or attorney from receiy- 
ing the same rate of interest paid to other depositors for similar 
deposits made with such banks: And provided further, That notes, 
drafts, bills of exchange, or other evidences of debt executed or in- 
dorsed by directors or attorneys of a member bank may be discounted 
with such member bank on e same terms and conditions as other 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or evidences of debt upon the afirma- 
tive vote or written assent of at least three-fourths of the members of 
the board of directors of such member bank.’ 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia is entitled to 
an hour. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to discuss the mat- 
ter. I move the previous question on the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Grass! to take this bill from the 
Speaker's table and disagree to the Senate amendments and 
agree to the conference. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 

Motion by Mr. MCFADDEN : - 

“I move that the managers on the part of the House be instructed 
to agree in conference to the substance of the following provision in the 

te amendment, being the last five lines on page 8 and the first fiye 
lines on page 9, which read as follows: 

“t Provided, Such nonmember bank or trust company maintains 
with the Federal reserve bank of its district a balance sufficient to 
offset the items in transit held for its account by the Federal reserve 
bank: Provided further, That nothi in this or any other section of 
this act shall be co ed as prohibiting a member or nonmember 
bank from making reasonable charges, in no case to exceed 10 cents 
per $100 or fraction thereof, based on the total of checks and drafts 
prosenten at any one time, for collection or payment of checks and 

rafts and remission therefor by exchange or otherwise.“ 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that that 
motion is not in order at this time. i 

The SPEAKER. Why not? 

Mr. GLASS. The conferees have not been appointed. 

The SPEAKER. I know; but if you are ever going to instruct 
them at all, you must instruct them before they are appointed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The stage of disagreement has not yet 
been reached. 

Mr. MANN. We have disagreed to the Senate amendment 
and the Senate has insisted on its disagreement. The stage of 
disagreement has been reached. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the pending motion—to disagree. 

The SPEAKER. The disagreement has been adopted. 

Mr. WINGO. It has not been adopted. The previous ques- 
tion has been ordered. : 

Mr. MANN. The Speaker submitted the motion, and it was 
agreed to. 8 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no doubt about the parliamentary 
rule. The stage of disagreement has not been reached until after 
a free conference and the two Houses have not been able to agree. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman is clear off his base. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, weil, I am not clear off my base; 
The gentleman may fool some people on that side, but he can 
not deceive me. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will know better if he thinks, 
and he is foolish to talk in that way. 

The SPEAKER. Only one at a time. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from New York on this point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Until after the managers on the part of 
the House and the managers on the part of the Senate have at- 
tempted to agree and have reached the stage of disagreement, it 
is not in order to instruct the conferees. The very same question 
came up on the Philippine bill. I made the motion, but nobody 
raised the question of order. The situation was the same. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and myself discussed it 
thoroughly and were in agreement as to what would happen if 
the point of order was interjected. The stage of disagreement 
has not been reached between the two Houses in this matter. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will give the Speaker infor- 
mation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be very glad to get it. 
[Laughter.] . 

Mr. MANN. On the Philippine bill, to which the geutieman 
from New York refers, I suggested to him to offer a motion to 
instruct the conferees before the stage of disagreement had been 
reached. There was a case where the House had amended a 
Senate bill and before the stage of disagreement had been 
reached the conferees were instructed by a motion, which wus 
subject to a point of order; but that is not this case. This is a 
case where there is a House bill with a Senate amendment, upon 
which amendment the Senate has made an insistence, and the 
House -has disagreed to the Senate amendment, and we have 
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reached the stage of disagreement. It is not conferees who 
disagree. It is the Houses of Congress which disagree. I have 
stated the case correctly. 3 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has not stated the case 
correctly. 

Mr. MANN. I remember the circumstance, because in the im- 
migration bill some years ago, when the House struck out all of 
the Senate amendments and inserted the House bill, a motion 
was made to instruct the conferees, and I made the point of 
order that the motion was not in order because the Houses were 
not in disagreement, and that the action of one House would 
not put the two Houses in disagreement. ‘The Speaker sus- 
tained the point of order. That was what I called to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from New York on the Philippine bill; 
but here both Houses have acted, and they are in disagreement. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are not. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman, when he stops to think, will 
know I am right about it. He is too good a parliamentarian to 
say that they are not in disagreement, when both Houses have 
disagreed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have not. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman just happens to be wrong; that 
is all. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have not disagreed in the present 
Instance. There is no disagreement when the Senate sends an 
amendment over here with the request for a conference before 
action by the House. 

Mr. MANN. When both Houses have ordered conferees, they 
are in disagreement. Otherwise they could not order a con- 
ference, 

Mr. GARNER. Has the motion to disagree been agreed to? 

Mr. MANN. It has been agreed to, and the Speaker will find 
in the Manual—not on this point—what the Speaker already 
knows, that the motion to instruct the managers should be offered 
after the vote to ask for or agree to a conference and before the 
managers are appointed, That is the present situation. 

The SPEAKER. It is this way: If they can not be instructed 
now, they never can be. 

Mr. MANN. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. All the Members who have been here any 
length of time know that when a conference report is brought in 
here it is almost absolutely impossible to beat it. The Members 
hesitate about it, and therefore the point of order made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzerra.p] is overruled. The 
question is 

Mr. WINGO. The disagreement has not yet been reached, 
because the Chair has never put the question on the motion of 
the gentleman from Virginia to disagree. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is mistaken. The previous 
question was never moved on this, and was never put. 9 

Mr. WINGO. If the Speaker will pardon me, I know the 
gentleman from Virginia moved the previous question. 

Mr. MANN. It was not put. 

Mr. WINGO. As soon as the Chair put it, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] offered a motion, and the query 
at once arose in my mind as to whether he knew what he could 
do under that. 

The SPEAKER. I do not know anything about what the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania knew. What I know is that the 
motion to disagree was put and carried. 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ADAMSON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then I was correct in my assumption a few 
minutes ago that after the disagreement was ordered and before 
the conferees were appointed they could be instructed. 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what the Chair has held. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am much obliged to you. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is under no obligation. 
[Laughter.}] The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] to instruct the conferees. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Grass) there were—ayes 111, noes 63. 

Mr. GLASS. I demand the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BORLAND. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missourl makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is none. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors—— 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
eos of the gentleman from Pennsylvania be again read by the 

erk. 

The SPEAKER. In a minute. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper wili lock the doors, the geant at 


Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


Before he does that, without objection, the motion of the gentle- 


man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN 
There was no objection. 


J will be reported again, 


The motion of Mr. McF'Appen was again read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 240, nays 118, 
answered “present” 4, not voting 69, as follows: 


Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Kans, 


Connelly, Kans. 
Crago 


Adamson 
Alexander 


Ayres 
Bathrick 
Bell 


Brumbaugh 
Caldwell 
Carew 


Dickinson 


Browning 


Bowers 
Bruckner 
Buchanan 
Capstick 


Carlin 
Chandler, N. Y, 


YEAS—240. 
Fields Lazaro 
Fisber Lee, Ga. 
Flood Lehlbach 
Fordney Lenroot 
Frear Lesher 
French Lever 
Fuller, In. Little 
Garland Longworth 
Garner Lundeen 
Garrett, Tenn. McClintic 
win, N. C. McCormick 
McFadden 
Goodall McKenzie 
Goodwin, Ark. McKeown ; 
Gould McKinley 
Graham, III. McLaughlin, Mich 
Graham, Pa, McLaughlin, Pa. 
Gray, Ala. McLemore 
, Iowa Magee 
Greene, Vt. Mansfield 
Griest Martin, La. 
Hadley Mason 
Hamilton, Mich. Ma 
. 1 N, X. ers nor 
arrison, er, Wash, 
Harrison, Va. Mondell 
Hastings Moon 
ugen Morgan 
Hayden Mott 
Heaton Mudd 
Heflin Nicholls, S. C. 
ersey Norton 
Hicks Oldfield 
Hilliard Oliver, Ala. 
olland rne 
Hollingsworth Overmyer 
Hood — rstreet 
Hull. Iowa pulse 
Hull, Tenn, ‘ar 
Humphreys Parker, N. Y. 
Hutchinson Peters 
Ireland Polk 
Jacoway Price 
Johnson, Ky. Purnell 
Johnson, Wash, ain 
Jones, Tex, a le 
uul Raker 
Keating Ramsey 
Kehoe Ramseyer 
Kelly, Pa. Rankin 
Kettner Rayburn 
Kiess, Pa, Reavis 
Kincheloe Robbins 
Eig 7 Roberts 
Kinkaid Robinson 
Kitchin ose 
Kraus Rouse 
La Follette Rowland 
ngley Rucker 
Larsen Sanders, Ind. 
NAYS—118. 
Dies Houston 
Dominick oward 
Doolin Hulbert 
Doolittle Husted 
Doremus Igoe 
eer 2 
yer ones, Va. 
Eagan hn 
Fitzgerald Kelley, Mich 
Foss Kennedy R.I. 
Foster LaGuar 
Freeman „Cal. 
Gallagher Linthicum 
Gallivan beck 
Gard Lonergan 
Gardner Lunn 
Garrett, Tex. McArthur 
Gillett Madden 
eee Lt ppv 
ynn apes 
Gordon Meeker 
Greene, Mass. Montague 
Griffin Moores, Ind. 
Hamlin Neely 
Hardy Nichols, Mich, 
Heintz Nolan 
Helm Oliver, N. Y. 
Helvering Padgett 
Hensley Parker, N. J. 
Hill Phelan 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4, 


Emerson Johnson, 8. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—69. 

Clark, Pa. Eagle 

Coady Fairchild, B. L. 
Costello Fairchild, G. W. 
Currie, Mich. Flynn 

Dale, N. X. Focht 

Franeis 


Sanders, La. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schall 

Scott, Iowa 
— Mich. 


Is 
Shall taberger 
Sims, 


Smith, Mich. 
Snell 

Snook a 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss, 
Sterling, III. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Stevenson 
Strong 
Sweet 
Switzer 
Taylor, Ark, 
Temple 
‘Templeton 
Thomas 
Thompson 
‘Tillman 
Timberlake 
Towner 


Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


Platt 
Rainey 
Randall 


Steele 
Stephens, Nebr. 
tiness 


Whaley 
Wilson, Tex. 


Londo. 


Fuller, Mass. 
Gandy 
ore; N.J. 


Hamill 
Haskell 
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Hawley Martin, III. Sabath Taylor, Colo, 
Hayes Moore, Pa. Saunders, Va. Tinkham 
Huddleston Morin Seott, Pa. Vare 

Kearns Nelson Scully Vol; j 
pg Iowa Olney Sears Walton 1 
Key, O O’Shaunessy Shackleford Wheeler 1 
fantom Porter Shorse Winslow 2 
Kreider Pou Woody: 4 
Littlepage Powers Smith, Idaho 7 
McAndrews Pratt Sullivan * 
McCulloch Reed Swift A 
Maher Rodenberg Talbott 


So the motion to instruct the conferees was agreed to, 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Ganpy with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. 

Mr. Tarnorr with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. Darr of New York with Mr. HASKELL. 

Mr. Bruckner with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. BucHanan with Mr. CLank of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Canlux with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. Coapy with Mr. Currie of Michigan. 

Mr. Eare with Mr. Davis. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Gnzad with Mr. Grorce W. FARCHILD. , 

Mr. HALL. with Mr. FocHT. 

Mr. Huppieston with Mr. FRANCIS. 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. Gray of New Jersey, 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. McAnprews with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Maner with Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. Martin of Illinois with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 

Mr. O’SHauNEssy with Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. Pou with Mr. McCurtocu. 

Mr. Romsve with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Sagara with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. Sears with Mr. PRATT. 

Mr. Snousk with Mr. Ropensera. 

Mr. Sufrivan with Mr. SIEGEL, 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. Saara of Idaho. 

Mr. Watron with Mr. TINKHAM. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. WINSLOW, 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr. Woopyarp. 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. ZIHLMAN. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ yea,” 
but I find I am paired with the gentleman from South Dakota, 
Mr. Ganpy, and I will withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. SMITH of 
Idaho, is prevented from being present to-day on account of 
critical illness in his family. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The Chair appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Grass, Mr. PHELAN, and Mr, PLATT. 


RECRUITING THE NATIONAL GUARD (H. voc. No. 136). 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed as a House document the order of 
the War Department of May 5, 1917, with reference to the re- 
cruiting of the National Guard, and that 5,000 additional copies 
be printed, to go to the folding room, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the order of the War Department touching 
the recruiting of the National Guard be made a public document 
and that 5,000 extra copies be printed, to go to the folding room. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, how long is the 
order and what is the need of it? 

Mr. CALDWELL. The order is very short. It will probably 
be in the shape of a folder. It has not been made public by the 
War Department, but it is something necessary for the informa- 
tion of the National Guard and people who want to organize 
-additional units. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including a statement 
adopted at a mass meeting of the Friends of Irish Freedom. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

THE REVENUE BILL. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
12,500 copies of the revenue bill, H. R. 4280, together with the 
report, be printed, 2,000 copies to go to the document room, 8,000 
copies to the folding room, and 2,500 copies to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 


uannimous consent that 12,500 copies of the revenue bill be 


printed, 8,000 copies to go to the folding room, 2,000 copies to the 
document room, and 2,500 copies to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to pro- 
vide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes, 
Pending that, I would like to see if we can not come to some 
agreement in respect to the time for general debate. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from North Carolina that I have requests already for about 
eight hours of general debate, and they have only commenced 
coming in. I wish that we could run along under general debate 
without any agreement at all until we see where we can land. I 
think we can spend some two or three days in general debate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for general debate be divided between that side and 
this, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] to control 
one half of the time and I to control the other half. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that general debate be controlled one half 
by himself and the other half by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forpney]. Is there objection? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I will say that both the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina and myself are going to support 
the bill, but I will be glad to alternate the time with gentlemen 
who want to speak against the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
suppose the gentleman from North Carolina would also yield 
to gentlemen who are opposed to the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Itis quite evident that we can not finish general 
debate upon this bill to-day, and it seems to be equally evident 
that we can not finish it to-morrow. Why would it not be a 
good plan to run right along to-morrow into a night session, 
with an effort to finish general debate by Saturday night? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I was in hopes that we could finish the gen- 
eral debate in two days and begin under the five-minute rule 
on Saturday morning. 

Mr. MANN. That is impossible, I think. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us, then, get unanimous consent to close 
general debate on Saturday night when we adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think we had better make any agree- 
ment now, but let us have an understanding that we will run 
along to-morrow night. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will run on to-morrow and Saturday 
morning, and as to to-morrow night 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to have at least three days on 
this bill under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, would not the gentleman from 
Illinois rather have more extended debate under the five- 
minute rule when active amendments are offered than to have 
such long general debate when no one is in the Chamber listen- 
ing to it? Is it not more effective? 

Mr. MANN. I am not so sure about that. I think if we have 
three days general debate that we ought to have three days 
debate under the five-minute rnle. That is about all we can 
stand on that. 

Mr. GARNER. Would not two days under general debate 
be all that you could stand? 

Mr. MANN. No; I could stand a week of that and not be 
hurt at all. 

Mr. GARNER. No; because you do not have to stay in the 


Chamber. 


Mr. MANN. But I do stay in the Chamber. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let us try it for a couple of days. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will run along and see. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman then sit to-morrow night? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will see how we get along. 

Mr. MANN. But Members ought to know. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not know. 

Mr. MANN. If you do not say before the day is over, you 
will have to keep a quorum if you try it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would be willing, and I reckon everyone 
else would, if we could close debate Friday night. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think we can close debate on Friday 
night. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will just see how it goes along. We do 
not know whether we will hold to-morrow night or not. I am 
not inclined to stay to-morrow night. 
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Mr. MANN. Members who want to talk and get in before 
will not want to stay, but Members who have the right to talk 
and do not get in will want to stay. Of course, the Ways and 
Means Committee gets in any time it pleases. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, that is not the situation at all. 

Mr. MANN. It is the situation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the House should want to stay I shall 
have no objection to staying here until 10 or 11 o'clock to- 
morrow night; but we do not want to agree now that we shall 
hold a session to-morrow night. The House may be so broken 
down it would rather not do it. If there is any inclination of 
Members to have a night session, I am perfectly willing to have 
it to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina that he control one-half of the 
time in general debate and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
Fonbxkx] control the other half, with the understanding that 
the gentleman from North Carolina is to yield a reasonable 
amount of time to those who are opposed to the bill and that 
the gentleman from Michigan shall do the same? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to ask the gentleman from North Carolina if he 
ought not to include in his request that debate be confined to 
the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I will ask that, too. 

Mr. MANN. I shall object to that. 

The, SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina that he and the gentleman from 
Michigan shall control the time in general debate? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of this bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4280, with Mr. Foster in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 4280, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R 4280) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill may be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I can not finish my remarks 
to-night, and I would rather have the opportunity to make a 
connected and continuous speech. Will the gentleman from 
North Carolina put on somebody who will occupy the time for 
the remainder of to-day? I would thank him very much if he 
would, and I will go on in the morning. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4280) to 
provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes, 

-and had come to no resolution thereon. 
HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 A. X. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 


adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection? 
There was no objection. 
ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 81 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Friday, May 11, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Spenker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, recommending an in- 
crease in the pay of certain civilian employees at the Military 


Academy (H. Doc. No. 134); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, recommending that 
records of proceedings of examining boards for promotion of offi- 
cers of the Navy may be finally acted on by the Secretary of the 
Navy instead of the President (H. Doc. No. 135); to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTERS ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4050) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of 
a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” 
approved September 2, 1914, and for other purposes, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 48), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 


\ PUBLIC. BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows:“ 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLBE: A bill (H. R. 4347) to further 
regulate the leasing of land in the Territory of Hawali; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 4348) for the enlargement of 
the Federal building at Butte, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4349) providing for the enlargement of 
the Federal building at Missoula, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4850) giving the right to an additional 
homestead to all persons who have exhausted or who shall 
exhaust their original right of entry through the purchase of 
Indian lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4351) providing for an additional judge 
for the district of Montana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4852) relating to the duties.of registers of 
United States land offices and the publication in newspapers of 
pit land-office notices; to the Committee on the Public 

nds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4353) to enlarge, extend, remodel, and so 
forth, public buildings at Helena, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4354) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a publie building thereon at Anaconda, in 
the Stute of Montana; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4355) to increase the limit of cost for the 
Federal building and site therefor at Billings, Mont., and to 
authorize the provision of quarters for United States courts 
in said building; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 4856) to conserve the agri- 
cultural food products of the United States and to prohibit 
their manufacture into alcoholic liquors, except in certain cases, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial from the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michigan, favoring national prohibition 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Memorial of Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, requesting Congress to amend section 421 
of von revised laws of Hawali; to the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 4357) granting an in. 
crease of pension to Thomas J. Clark; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4358) granting an increase of pension to 
James Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4359) granting an increase of pension to 
John Kinney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 4360) granting an increase 
of pension to Sanford Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 4361) for the relief of A. J. 
Lowary; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 4362) granting a pension 
to Thomas Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4363) granting 
a pension to Mary M. Fessler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 4364) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John E. Spangler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. $ 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 4365) to increase the 
pension now being paid Henry Langley; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4366) to increase the pension now being 
paid to Mrs. Hessie M. McCarley; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4367) to grant a pension to Lawrence 
Hubschman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 4368) granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Memorial of Defense Security League, 
of Newark, N. J., favoring national control of food supply, ete. ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Newark, N. J., opposing national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of Pattern Makers’ 
Association, of Milwaukee, Wis., favoring tax on incomes for 
war expenses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia: Petition of members of 
Local No, 447, Cigarmakers’ Union, Kenosha, Wis., against an 
increase in the tax on cigars; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of the Crockery Board 
of Trade and Louis Bossert & Sons, of New York, favoring bill 
for revision of postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 7 

Also, petition of Cigarmakers’ Local Union No. 132, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., against any material increase in the tax on cigars; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of James Olwell & Co., 
of New York, against tax on rectified spirits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Newspaper Web Printing Press- 
men’s Union, No. 25, New York City, against bill to increase the 
postage rates on second-class matter; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of board of trustees of the American Defense 
Society, urging the sending to France of a force of United States 
troops in command of best available general officer of the United 
States Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Meader Atlas Co., of New York, against 
prohibition as war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of M. N. Nelin, of Roek- 
ford, III., opposing a tax on soft drinks; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. ? 

Also, petition of James Olwell & Co., protesting against tax on 
rectified spirits; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Piano Manufacturers’ Association 
of America, protesting against an excess tax on pianos; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Metz Co., Centralia, HL, opposing tax of 5 per 
cent on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the Detroit Mail Advertising Association 
and Bunte Bros., of Chicago, and of the Rockford Malleable 
Iron Works, of Rockford, III., favoring bill to revise postage 
rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of committee on public safety, 
of Weston, Mass., favoring national prohibition as war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of the Meador Atlas Co., New 
York, against prohibition as war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. : 

Also, petition of National Mode License League, relative to 
pay of enlisted men, etc. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of National Piano Manufacturers’ Association 
of America, against special tax on pianos; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. i 

Also, petition of mayors committee on national defense, 
sommittee on hospital and medical facilities, asking that in- 


terns be exempted from conscription ; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Farm Journal, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
against increase in postage rates; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Memorial of mass meeting of 5,000 peo- 
ple at Woodward, Okla., pledging loyalty and support to the 
Government in war with Germany; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Ulysses, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Hartford Central Labor 
Union, asking investigation of explosion on July 22, 1916, in 
San Francisco, Cal.; tc the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of council of the Chicago Medical 
Society, urging abrogation of patents on salvarsan, etc.; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Also papers to accompany House bill 4287, for the relief of 
legal representatives of George H. Riley, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the board of trustees of the 
American Defense Society, urging the President to send to 
France an expeditionary force of United States troops in com- 
mand of best available officer of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petitions of California Electric Railway 
Association, Los Angeles, Cal, »rotesting against proposed tax 
on passenger fares and commutation tickets, and asking the 
same tax on motor-bus line fares as on steam and electric rail- 
ways; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Zellerbach Paper Co., of San Francisco, Cal., 
against proposed new second-class zone postal rates; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also petition of California Cotton Mills Co., of Oakland, Cal., 
recommending substantial increase in import duty on burlaps 
and protesting against placing of a duty on raw jute; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of J. J. Pfister Knitting Co., of 
Berkeley, Cal., urging support of bill to revise the postal rates; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Theater Owners’ Association, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., against proposed tax on motion-picture theaters; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Cuyler Lee & Dubroy Motor Co., of San 
Francisco, and Metz Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., protesting against 
the 5 per cent tax on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. REED: Memorial of Mount Carmel Baptist Church 
of West Virginia, favoring prohibition as war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolutions of citizens of Jay, Keene, and 
Upper Jay, N. Y., urging upon the President of the United States 
and Congress the advisability of prohibiting during the war the 
manufacture and sale for beverage purposes of all alcoholic 
liquors ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of certain residents of Ackerman- 
ville, Pa., asking for national prohibition as war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. = 

By Mr. WARD: Memorial of Schoharie County Farm Bureau, 
Cobleskill, and O. C. Stevens and other citizens of Greenville, 
N. Y., favoring prohibition as war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. = 


SENATE. 


Frmay, May II, 1917. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, our lives are in Thy hands. Thou hast taught 
us that Thou hast in view the making of a completed and per- 
fect life. Thou dost bid us bide Thy time and put our trust in 
Thee. We come before Thee with the mighty problems of life. 
We come with our hearts full of anxiety and unrest; yet we 
triumph through our faith. We believe that out of the strife 
and toil of life will come the peace and calm of a victory that is 
higher than the victory that this world wins—the establishment 
of peace and order among men and the establishment of a uni- 
versal brotherhood. Guide us, we pray Thee, with a divine 
piron to fulfill God's great plan of life. For Christ's sake. 

en, 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Overman and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. a 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think probably 
we would save time by having a quorum. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brady Johnson, Cal, Norris Smith, Mich, 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Ov Smith, S. 
Culberson Kello; Owen moot 
Cummins Kendrick Page 8 
Curtis Kenyon Pittman Sutherland 
Fernald King Poindexter homas 
France Kirby Pomerene Thompson 
Frelinghuysen Knox Reed Trammell 
erry La Follette Robinson Underwood 
ale McLean Saulsbury Vardaman 
Harding Martin Shafroth Walsh 
ardwick Nelson Sheppard Watson 
Husting, New Sherman 1 
James Newlands Smith, Ga. 


Mr. KENYON. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] on official business of the Sen- 
ate, in attendance upon a hearing before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEW- 
LANDS], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], and the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. POINDEXTER] are absent from the Chamber attending a 
meeting of the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNnsEnp], due to their attendance on a Finance 
Committee meeting. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from. Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] on account of illness in 
his family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the absence 
of my colleague [Mr. HucHEs] on account of illness. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, My colleague [Mr. LANE] is absent 
owing to illness. 

Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] is necessarily absent. 
He has a general pair with the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Fernatp]. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Louisiana 
IMr. RANsDELL] is detained from the Senate on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a let- 
ter from the Secretary of War, submitting a special estimate 
of appropriation under the head of appropriation, “ Pay, ete., of 
the Army,” for temporary employment of messengers for head- 
quarters of the several territorial departments, districts, divi- 
sions, and brigades, and service schools, $72,000 (S. Doc. No. 27), 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting estimates of appropria- 
tions for contingent expenses, Treasury Department, furniture, 
etc.. $10,000; contingent expenses, Treasury Department, file 
holders and cases, $4,000; and contingent expenses, Treasury 
Department, miscellaneous items, $3,000, etc. (S. Doc. No. 26), 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


MANUFACTURE OF CONVICT-MADE GOODS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting reports 
from the consuls at Alexandria, Egypt; Saloniki, Greece; 
Venice, Italy; and Madras, India, relative to the extent to 
which prisoners, paupers, or detained persons are utilized in 
the production or manufacture of the commerce of various coun- 
tries, which; with the accompanying paper, was-referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

The joint memorial is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, . 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 


Juneau, Alaska, April 28, 1917. 
Hon. Tomas R. MARSHAL = 7 


L, 
Vice President of tha United States, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: By direction of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, now 
in session, I am sending you herewith a certified copy of senate joint 
memorial No. 7. 

Yours, very respectfully, CHanLxs E. DAVIDSON, 
Bceretary of Alaska. 
Senate joint memorial 7. 

To the President of the United States, United States Senate, and House 
of Representatives, 

We, your memorialists of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
do most respectfully request that— 

Whereas there are in the Territory of Alaska very extensive and valu- 
able oil fields, the principal of which are: el Katalla-Chilkat, (2) 
Nuchawak (3) Yai stage, the former containing 264 square miles; 
the second 41 square miles and the third 213 square miles, but in al 
524 square miles, which is only a small fraction of the known area 
of oil lands, all of which have been thoroughly investigated and re- 
ported upon by the most competent oil experts in the United States. 

hese reports show very rich yields, en grees product, and easily 
accessible territory, being on the coast of Alaska near Kayak Island; 
numerous heavy surface seepage of oil at Katalla meadow, Burl's 

Creek, the Barrett Claim, and Chilkat, all in the Katalla field and 

the Yakatage, Yukon, and Cathleen Creeks all in the Nuchawak field 

S at igs Crooked, Poul, and Johnstone Creeks in the Yakatage 

eld; an 

Whereas the laboratory tests of the samples taken from these oil fields 
show a very high percentage of distillate and gas oil; and 

Whereas the people of Alaska residing in close proximity to these 
fields use annually more than 7,000,000 gallons of distillate and 
gasoline in the general course of their industrial and maritime pur- 
suits for which they are forced to pay exorbitant prices, owing to 
long distances from point of supply and heavy demand for product; 
an 

Whereas as these oils are seeping away and going to waste without any 
possibility of ultimate recovery: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, your memorialists, would respectfull 

your honorable body give earnest attention to the formulation of a 

pas leasing these oil lands according to the terms of the bill (H. R. 

06) or on the usual basis of one-eighth royalty or under whatever 
provisions or restrictions you may deem it proper to impose. Thereby 
releasing to the people of Alaska and the entire western coast of the 
United States a product of one of our richest resources of which there 
is at this time dire need: and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be presented to the President of the 
United States the Vice President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the United States House of Representatives, to the chairman of tho 
Committee op Puplic Lands in the United States Senate. to the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Public Lands in the United States House 
of Representatives, the Delegate to Congress from Alaska, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. : 

Passed the Senate, Apri’ 18, 1917. 


urge that 


O. P. Hupparp, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

W. M. Eppy, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed ihe House, April 25, 1917, 
Lur-trr C. HESS, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
A. H. ZIEGLER 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, . 
Territory of Alaska, 38.: 

I, Charles E. Davidson, Secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 
the above and foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of Senate Joint 
Memorial No. 7, of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the 
third session thereof. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, affixed 
at Juneau, the capital, this 28th day of April, A. D. 1917. 

[SEAL] CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 

Secretary of Alaska. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

The joint memorial is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 


Juneau, Alaska, April 28, 1917. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D C. 

Dear Sin: By direction of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, now 
in session, I am sending you herewith a certified copy of senate joint 
memorial No. 8. 

Yours, very truly, CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 
~ Secretary of Alaska, 
Senate joint memorial 8. (By Senator Sutherland.) 
To the Secretary of War, the Signal Service Bureau, and the Congress: 

Your memorialists, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska in 
session assembled, do most 5 represent 

That the sectlon of Alaska embracing the valley of the Kuskokwim 
River is rapidly developing into an important commercial section of 
this Territory; 
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That the mining and fishing industries have now reached a stage 
3 more 9 9 ‘ye’ woe me ote business sections of 

aska, as well as w e Un es, s j 

That at present there is no means of PBase pa h with the out- 
mee wona furnished — 8 of the Kuskokwim Valley other than 
the inadequate overland mail service: 

Therefore your memoria:ists do most fully request that a 
wireless tele, h station be established at Bethel or some other sta- 
tion on the Kuskokwim River ; 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 

Passed the senate April 18, 1917. 

O. P. HUBBARD, 
A President of the Senate. 
t 
in W. M. EDDY, 

Becretary of the Senate. 
LUTHER C. HESS, 

Speaker of the House. 


Passed the house April 25, 1917. 


Attest: 
A. H. ZIEG 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Territory of Alaska, 88: 

I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 
the above {s a full, true, and correct copy ‘of senate joint memorial 
No; 172 of 5 e Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the third ses- 

on thereof, 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, affixed at 
Juneau, the capital, this 28th day of April, A. D. 1917. 

(SEAL.] CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 

Secretary of Alaska. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

The joint memorial is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, Alaska, April 26, 1917. 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. s 


Dear Sin: By direction of the Territorial legislature, now in session 
on sending you herewith a certified copy of house joint memorial 
0. 


í Yours, very truly, 
CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 
Secretary of Alaska, 
House joint memorial 7. (By Mr. Coombs.) 


Petition to the Congress of the United States for the appropriation of 
sufficient funds for the establishment and maintenance of an insane 
asylum and sanitarium within the Territory of Alaska, for the pur- 
pose of caring for the insane of the Territory and the abolition of the 
present contract system at Morningside, near Portland, Oreg. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress of 
the United States assembled 
5 — petitioners, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, represent 

as follows: 

That the system now in vogue of caring for the insane of the Territory 
of Alaska under contract with an asylum and sanitarium located near 
Portland, Oreg., is productive of great harm to the unfortunate inmates 
of said sanitarium, and that for many years last past numerous com 

laints have been filed with the legislature, with the governor of the 

erritory and other Territorial officials, and with various organizations 
in the Territory, which said complaints have all been investigated 
from time to time, and the facts set forth therein have been fully verified ; 
that persons of unimpeachable veracity have been interviewed who have 
personally visited the said sanitarium and asylum and talked with 
many of the inmates and investigated the conditions which exist in 
said institution, and such information has disclosed the fact that the 


care and treatment of the insane patients of the Territory of Alaska 
has been commercialized, to the great detriment, both ysical and 
mental, of all the insane wko have been committed to said Institution. 


It has been proved to the entire satisfaction of the legislature and of 
the other officials of the Territory of Alaska that an absolute lack of 
any humanitarian spirit in the conduct and management of said asylum 
prevails; that quarters provides for the inmates are wholly inadequate ; 
that the sanitary conditions are bad, and that there is absolutely no 
regard for the weifare of the patients; that there is not sufficient space 
nor room for the patients to enjoy sufficient fresh air in inclement 
weather, and that no provision is made for physical exercise for those 
patients who are able to exercise, except when employed by the institu- 
tion for its own profit. 

It has been brought to the attention of your petitioners that many 
of the inmates of this asylum when committed have been suffering from 
very mild forms of mcntal derangement, and that by continued confine- 
ment in this institution their condition has become greatly worse until 
ey, become hopelessly insane and physical and mental wrecks. 

our petitioners desire to again call your attention to the report of 
a committee of the House of Representatives of Alaska of the second 
session of the Alaska Legislature, dated March 24, 1915, a copy of 
which is hereto attached and made a part of this petition. 

Wherefore, your petitioners pray that the contract s. 
caring of the insane of Alaska be abolished, and that an institution for 
the care of the Alaska insane patients be established in Alaska at some 
convenient and desirable location, any number of which can be obtained 
where the climate and facilities are conducive to the proper treatment, 
care, and welfare of the insane patients; and it is 

Resolved by the Third Legislative 5 of the Territory o 
Alaska, That this petition be forwarded to Congress of the Unit 
States with an urgent request that the same be given immediate con- 
sideration and that immediate steps be taken for the abrogation of the 
present contract system and for the establishment of an asylum and 
sanitarium for the insane in the Territory of Alaska. It is further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Territory of Alaska be, and he 
hereby is, fnstructed to forthwith transmit copies of this memorial and 
petition, properly authenticated, to the President of the United States, 


tem for the 


to oe) Secretary of the Interior, and to the Delegate to Congress from 


Passed the house April 17, 1917. 
LutHer C. Hess, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
5 A. H. ZIEGLER, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


P. Hr 


Passed the senate April 23, 1917. 0 
President of 


BBARD, 
A the Senate. 
ttest: 
W. M. Eppy, 
Sceretary of the Senate. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
tory of Alaska, 88: 

I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 
the 7 is a full, true, and correct copy of house joint memorial 
No: 7 a the Alaska Territorial Legislature, passed at the third session 

ereof., 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, affixed at 
Juneau, the capital, this 26th day of April, A. D. 1917. 

[SEAL,] CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 

Secretary of Alaska. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

The joint memorial is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, Alaska, May 1, 1917. 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: By direction of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, now 
in session, I am sending you herewith a certified copy of house joint 


memorial 8, 3 
Yours, very truly, CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 
Becretary of Alaska. 


House joint memorial 8. (By Mr. Snow.) 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 

Congress assembled: 

We your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Alaska, respectfully and earnestly petition that the provisions of section 
2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, which require that 
on each claim located after the 10th day of May, 1872, and until 
patent has been issued therefor, not less than $100 worth of Jabor 
shall be performed or improvements made during each year, be sus- 
ones in the case of any locator or claim holder who has enlisted in 

he service of the United States against any count with which the 
United States may at this time be at war, during the time that such 
person shall serve in the armed forces of the United States: Provided, 
That the claimant or claimants of any mining location, in order to 
secure the benefits of such act, shall cause to be recorded in the office 
of the commissioner and ex-officio recorder in whose recording district 
the claim is located, a notice that he or they have enlisted in the 
armed forces of the United States. 

Passed the house, April 25, 1917. ; 
LUTHER C. HESS 

Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 

A. H. ZIBGLER 
Chief Olerk of the House. 
Passed the senate, April 27, 1917. 
O. P. HUBBARD, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
W. M. EDDY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 4 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 

I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a full, true, and exact copy of house foint memorial 8 
of the Alas Territorial Legislature, passed at the third session 


thereof. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Territory of Alaska, affixed at 
Juneau, the Capital, this 30th day of April, A. D. 1917. 

[SEAL.] CHARLES E. DAVIDSON 

Secretary of Alaska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
joint memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

The joint memorial is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, Alaska, May 1, 1917, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: By direction of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, now 
in session, I have the honor to send you herewith a certified copy of 
house joint memorial 11. 

Yours, very truly, CHARLES E. Davipsox, 
Secretary of Alaska. 
House joint memorial 11. (By Mr. T. C. Price.) ; 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
do most respectfully and earnestly represent that 
Whereas by law residents of Alaska are permitted, among other thin 

to kill each year a certain limited number of game food als, 

including moose, deer, caribou, and sheep; and 


trophies of such food game animals above 


ssed the house April 20, 1917. 


Attest: 


Passed the senate April 28, 1917. 
Attest: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Territory of Alaska, 88: 


11 of the ka Territorial Legislature, 
thereof. 


[SEAL.] 


Committee on Territories. 
The joint memorial is as follows: 


PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


morial No. 


States: 


Alaska, most respectfully represent 


prorata of go 
of roads; and 


limited appropriations, are insufficient to 
rtation facilities In the Sowara Pe 


reas the construction of a trunk-line 
_tributing point of the peninsula, to 
Imnachuk mining districts will open u 
terior and is an absolute necessity to 
mining country: Now, therefore, 


Peninsula via the Kougarok and Imnachuk 
Your memorialists will ever . 
Passed the house April 23, 1517. 


Attest: 
Passed the senate April 27, 1917. 


“Attest: 


Whereas certain fees, in some cases almost prohibitive in 
are charged to residents of Alaska on 


Witness my hand and the seal of the 5 
Juneau, the capital, this Ist day of May, A. ow 19 


Dear Sm: By direction of the Alaska Territorial Legisla 
session, I am sending you herewith a certified copy of House joint me- 


Whereas the Seward Peninsula is one of the great 
sections of Alaska, its total output almost totaling 
contains the largest and richest auriferous deposits in America; and 

Whereas the deve spent of such deposits has been 

has been greatly curtailed by the excessive cost of 
rtation from tidewater points to the interior due to the lack 


by the Alaska Road Commission have been of 
development, yet such roads, being limited in extent owing to the 
supply the needs for trans- 
minsula, which is in area larger 


The Senate and House of Representatives of the Territory 
most earnestly pray that an appropriation be 
and construct a trunk-line post road from Nome to Candle 

mining distri 


Whereas great waste results from carrying out ot such policy in that 


The ture of the Territory of Alaska, in this their third session 
assembl tfully urges . . the Congress of the United States 
an amendment to the act of 11, 190: 


Luter C. Hess, 
Speaker of the House, 


A. H: ZIEGLER, 
Chief Clerk of the Hause. 


O. P. HUBBARD, 
President of the Senate. 


W. M. EDDY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of Alaska, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a full, true, and correct eopy of house joint m 
passed at the third 


ARLES E. DAVIDSON 
Secretary of Alaska. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
joint memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred to the 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, Alaska, May 1, 1917. 


Yours, very truly, CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 


Secretary of Alaska. 


House joint memorial 12. (By Mr. Allan.) 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


Your memorialists, the Senate ana House of Representatives of 


“$00,000,000, and 


Whereas vast ts of low-grade gold-bearing gravel necessitate the 
use of hydraulle mining and dredging and the construction of roads 
is an im tive necessity for the hauling of machinery and fuel; and 

Whereas the interior of the Seward Peninsula is rich no 
gold but has immense deposits of gold-bearing quartz and cop 


and transpor- 

route to Candle and Arctic 

whos is extremely uncertain and dangerous; and 
e 


the greater part of the in- 
e development of this great 


of Alaska 
made sufficient to build 
in the Seward 
cts. 


LUTHER C. HESS, 
Speaker of the House. 


A. H. Zrecier 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
50. E. E 
President of the Senate. 


W. M. EDDY, 
Seerctary of the Senate. 


(35 Stats. L, 102), per- f 
mitting the free shipment of trophies of the above-named food animals 

by dents of the Territory out of Alaska, subject, however, to permit 
or license through the United States customhouse, such trophies not 
to exceed in number for each person the limit of any particular class 
of ant permitted by law to be killed during the proper season. 


emorial 
session 


ot Alaska, affixed at 


ture, now in 


retarded and the 


only in placer 


value in its 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 


of th ‘Alaska Territorial Lestsiata passed he third sessi 2 
onan my band and she seal c 8e of Alaa, aitei ai 
u, e ca A. D, 2 
[SEAL] aay 8 CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 
Secretary of Alaska. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair Iays before the Senate 
a resolution of the National Association of State Universities, 
| which will be incorporated in the RECORD. 
The resolutions are as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Resolutions. 


The National Association of State Universities in special meeting 
assembled announces that the State universities, believing that they rep- 
resent the spirit and sentiment of their several States, are ready to put 
all their institutional resources—material and human—at the disposal 
of the National Government in the service of the country for the en- 
TERS — ae = on Poomi our ataga Has Sa hor 

ration of patrio p ma without any reserva- 
tion whatsoever, and means that the State universities, as pobile in- 
stitutions, are tu be used to the utmost limit of their possibilities in 
faculties and equipment for the preparation of efficient soldiers, for the 
training of skilled educational entific, technical, and professional 
workers and for the conduct of all scientific instruction that may aid 
in the successful prosecution of the war. 

Therefore the President of the United States and his advisors, and 
the Sopan, are hereby notified that the State universities. of America 
are g to undertake the readjustment of their curricula and the 
rearrangement of all their activities, in time and content, so far as may 
be necessary, to bring to ultimate triumph the righteous conflict for 
universal democracy. 

Uranimously adopted at Washington, D. C., the 4th day of May, 1917. 


Attest: 
Guy Porrmr Brenton, President. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of Washington 
Council, No. 1, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of 
Germantown, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit speculation in foodstuffs, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for national prohi- 
bition as a war measure, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented petitions of the Commonwealth 
Club, of Seattle, and of the City Council of Seattle, Wash., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to grarantee a minimum 
price for this year’s crops, which wer2 referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of Larrabee Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Russell, Kans., praying for increased 
pensions, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the students of the Western 
Dental College, of Kansas City, Mo., praying for the establish- 
ment of a dental corps in the Army, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Young Men's Christian 
Association of the State of Kansas, praying for national prohi- 
bition as a war measure and for the protection of soldiers from 
vice, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Bran- 
ford, Orange, and New Haven, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 71, Inter- 
national Molders’ Union, and of the Central Labor Union, of 
Hartford, Conn., praying for an investigation by the Federal 
Government of the explosion during the San Francisco, Cal., 
preparedness parade of July 22, 1916, which were referred ia 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Connecticut State Council 
of Defense, praying for the enactment of legislation to save 
daylight and to provide standard time for the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I present a telegram from W. A. McRaq 
State commissioner of agriculture of Florida, which I ask ti 
have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 5 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Mog 9, 1917. 


Hon. PARK TRAMMELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.. 

The agricultural question is paramount. Can not exemptions be made 
of the — ei help of the agricultural departments where their knowl- 
edge and assistance are essential to 2 the food question 
promptly and successfully in this department? It will deprive it of a 
great proportion of expert and trained assistance which can not be 
replaced in months or years. I strongly u and advocate those ex- 
emptions. Under the present stressed conditions can not you and 
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Senator FLETCHER consult with the President and Secretary Houston 
and secure these exemptions? It should be done in 2 States. 


W. A. Mc b 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I present resolutions adopted at the 
Florida State convention of educators, indorsing the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment to the Constitution, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. : F 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Resolutions indorsing the Susan B. Anthony amendment passed at the 

Florida State convention of educators. 

Whereas we men and women, composing the State convention of county 
superintendents of education, school principals, and school-board 
Officials, 8 this 26th day of Ae i, 1917, at Lake City, Fla., 
belleve in the loyalty, courage, and devotion of the women of our 
State, affirm our desire to see long-delayed justice done them during 
this tying time when war is actually upon us, attest our convic- 
tion that love of liberty is a natural instinct inherent in the human 
race, no less in women than in men, we do a a deep sense of 
gratitude to our women of the South who stood so nobly by us during 
the trying times of the Civil War: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we urge the President of the United States to speak 

to the leaders of the majority party in Congress, asking them to pass 

on to the several States for ratification, as a war measure, the amend- 
ment enfranchising all the women of our country, known as the Susan 

B. Anthony amendment; and be it further 
Resolved, That we call upon the Florida delegation, both in the Sen- 

ate and House, to help secure by every means in their power the 

adoption of the Antheny amendment; and be it still further 

Resolved. That the entire Congress be urged to pass the amendment 
at the earliest possible moment as a war measure, so that the women 
of our Nation may have, added to their sense of loyalty and their 
willingness to serve their country, the deep sense of personal appre- 
ciation that will follow recognition by their Government and that the 
Government prove to them that the men of America deem them as 
worthy of trust as they do of sacrifice: and be it finally 8 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the President 
of the United States. the party leaders in both Houses of Congress, 
and the entire Florida delegation with the request that the resolu- 
tions be read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

7 W. N. SHEATS, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, Chairman. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I present a telegram from the Blue Poster 
Advertising Co., of Gainesville, Fla., which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

GAINESVILLE, FLA., May 10, 1917. 

Senator TRAMMELL, i 

Washington, D. O.: 

Proposed tax on poster advertising business will work undue hard- 
ship on the poster men of Florida, with other tax and license they now 
have to pay, and drive many out of business. Help us save our business 
by reducing same. 

BLUR POSTER ADVERTISING Co., 
ARCHIE W. BLUE. 

Mr. TRAMMELL presented a petition of Cuesta, Rey & Co., 
of Tampa, Fla., suggesting a system of taxation on cigars, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of the Shoe and 
Leather Reporter and the Shoe Retailer, of Boston, Mass., remon- 
strating against an increase in second-class postage rates, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Abbott Auto Co., of 
Derry, N. H., remonstrating against a tax on the gross sales 
of automobiles, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3330) to temporarily in- 
crease the commissioned and warrant and enlisted strength of 
the Navy and Marine Corps, and for other purposes, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 36) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 2337) to amend an act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917. and for other purposes,“ relative to enrollments in 
the Naval Reserve Force, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 35) thereon. 


RELIEF OF OWNERS OF MINING CLAIMS. 


Mr. WALSH. From the Committee on Mines and Mining, I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 33) to relieve the owners of mining claims who have 
been mustered into the military or naval service of the United 
States as oflicers or enlisted men from performing assessment 
work during the term of such service. As this is a matter which 
probably will not consume any time and can be considered with- 
out opposition, I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution. ‘ 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


Resolved, cte., That the provisions of section 2324 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which 1 7 5 that on each mining claim 
located after the 10th day of May, 1872, and until patent has been 
issued therefor, not less than $100 worth of labor shall be performed 


or improvements made during each year, shall not apply to claims or 
parts of claims owned by officers or enlisted men who haye been mus- 
tered Into the military or naval service of the United States, so that 
no mining claim or any part thereof owned by such person which has 
been regularly located and recorded shall be subject to forfeiture for 
nonperformance of the annual assessments until six months after such 
owner is mustered out of the service or until six months after his death 
in the service: Provided, That the claimant of oy mining location, in 
order to obtain the benefits of this resolution, shall file, or cause to 
be filed, in the office where the location notice or certificate is recorded, 
within 90 days from and after the passage and approval of this resolu- 
tion, a notice of his muster into the service of the United States and of 
his desire to hold said mining claim under this resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 2251) granting a pension to Henry L. Henrysen 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 2252) for the relief of the city of Pueblo, Colo.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: : 

A bill (S. 2253) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
Study the application of machinery to the various processes of 
the farm; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2254) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
make further survey of the Pecos River and Valley in Texas 
and New Mexico to determine the feasibility and cost of an irri- 
gation project thereon ; to the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2255) granting an increase of pension to Hannah 
Hagan (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: A bill (S. 2256) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Nannie Johnson Veale; 

A bill (S. 2257) granting an increase of pension to John R. 
Merideth; and 

A bill (S. 2258) granting a pension to John Preston Fair- 
ann (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. ; 

A bill (S. 2259) for the relief of Jacob Samuel Weaver (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 2260) to protect the Lord’s Day, commonly called 
Sunday, from desecration and to secure its observance as a day 
of rest in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2261) for the relief of Henry von Hess; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 2262) to authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint William Lee Karnes a captain of Cavalry; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2264) granting a pension to Nancy Walker; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2265) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay interest and expenses incurred to and by`the owners of lots, 
pieces, or parcels of land acquired by the United States for the 
enlargement of the Capitol Grounds; to the Committee on 
Claims. a 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 2266) authorizing the President to recommission in 
the Regular Army as additional numbers certain former officers; 
to, the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) authorizing and directing 
the Director of the Census to collect and publish statistics of 
marriage and divorce; to the Committee on the Census. 


PUNISHMENT OF MONOPOLIES. 


Mr. GORE. I am directed by the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry to introduce the following 
bill, and I suggest that it be referred to that committee. I also 
ask that it be printed in the Recorp. It is one of the emer- 
gency measures. 

The bill (S. 2263) to provide further for the national security 
and defense, to conserve foods, feeds, and fuels, and to prevent 
monopolies, conspiracies, and other evil practices respecting the 
same, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title, re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That by reason of the existence of the state of 


war there is a national emergency, and it is essential for the national 
security and defense further to ass 
distribution 
hereafter in 
of the United States, protect them against 
— ee and controls ean. such su 22 onon; 
and moveme T purposes powers, au es, 0 ons, 
conferred and prescribed. 
culture is authorized to investigate 
and supply, consumption, costs, and 
prices of, and the basic facts relating to the ownership, pases 
transportation, manufacture, storage, and distribution of foods, food 
materials, feeds, seeds, fertilizers, agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery, and any article required in connection with the production, 
distr’ patep or atian an food. It mpr í 12 y 
person, w requested Secretary of Agriculture, or any agen 
acting under his 88 


tion. Any n who shall refuse or willfully negiect to produce 
such books, letters, papers, documents, or ts, or who refuse 
or willfully mestion, or who shall willfully 


conviction thereof, punished by a fine not exceding $1,000 
by imprisonment not exceeding one year, beth. 

Src. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture may, from time to time, 
establish and promulgate standards for grade and other classification of 
foods, food materials, feeds, seeds, other agricultural products, and fer- 
tilizers, hereafter in this section called commodities, by which their 


quality and value mar be ie os or determined, and standards for 
receptacles for commodities, which the capacity of such receptacles 
may be judged or determined, and may tions go g the 


ducer or packer and the quality, nature, or quantity of the contents, 
— for fh tio 
‘ore 


ted as the 
on. When- 


becom 

sale, offer for sale, consign for sale, or sell any such commodity by an 

= e or other classification other than that of such standard 5 
A 


describe such commodity or y 

ceptacle thereof in accordance with the regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in such manner as to indicate that such commodity is un- 
graded or unclassified. Whenever any standard for a receptacle 
effective under this section no person thereafter shall pack for 

for sale, consign for sale, or sell, in a receptacle, any commodity to 
which such standard for a tacle is applicable, unless the receptacle 
subject to reasonable variations therefrom 


country. 
the 5 of the 

shall be deemed 85 of a misde- 
shed y a fine not 


Any person 


Sec. 4. That whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall ascertain 
and publicly announce that any specified mixture of wheat, wheat 
fiour, or other wheat product with any other cereal or cereal flour or 
other material of vegetable origin is wholesome and economically fit 
for food, such ture, if marked or labeled so as . to disclose 
the kinds and relative amounts of the ingredients of the mixture a 
pre ed in accordance with regulations made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, shall not be deemed to be adulterated or misbranded 

thin the meaning of the act of June 30, 1906; as amended, commonly 
known as the food and drugs act, or to be subject to the provisions of 
ie ace of June 13, 1898, as amended, commonly known as the mixed- 

our law. 

Sec. 5. That whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall find it 
necessary, in order to carry out the n iat Seon sem) of this act, he may 
license the manufacture, sto or bution of foods, food mate- 
ri feeds, and fuels, and, after ha blicly announced such 
in such announcement, en- 
in such announcement of 
manufacture, storage, or distribution of such articles, or any of oer 


sary. Such regulations may include requirements for stems and 
anditing of accounts to be kept by licensees, submission of reports b 
licensees, and en of Agricul- 


of business of 


section or sar 
under this section, or wiil 
order of the Secretar, 
deemed ity of a 

punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 and by imprisonment not ex- 


ceeding one year. 


Sec. 6. That it is hereby made unlawful for any person to commit or 
permit preventable waste or deterioration of any necessaries, to hoard, 
or to hold, or enter into any contract or agreement for any necessaries 
in excess of any amount reasonably needed to dividual or 

ess ts for a reasonable 
to 2 


es; to enter into 
any contract, 1 or conspiracy to restriet e supply or, 
except as permitted by law, for enting gluts and for eff: g equi- 
table apportionment of perishable products among markets, to restrict 
distribution, or to enhance the prices of any such necessaries; to exact 
excessive prices for any such m es; or to aid or abet the doing 
of any act made unlawful by this section: Provided, That this section 
shall not apply or * — to any 3 2 1 by any 
farmer, ener, or other person, o e products of any farm, en, 
or other land cultivated by him. ii 
Sec. 7. That no person shall con 
with any oth 
manufacturi 
restrain or 


ire, combine, agree, or arrange 
er person to limit the facilities for transporting, producing, 
„ Supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries, or to 
trade or commerce in relation to an 


punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 
exceeding tive years, both. 

Sec. 9. That words used in this act shall be construed to import the 
plural or the sin „ as the case demands. The word“ Ped 
wherever used in this act, shall include individuals, partnerships, asso- 
ciations, and corporations. hen construing and enforcing the provi- 
sions of this act, the act, omission, or failure of any official, agent, or 
other person acting for er emplo by any partnership, a tion, or 
corporation within the scope of his employment or office shall, in every 
case, also be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such partnership, 
association, or ration as well as that of the person. 

Sec. 10. That the sum of $1,500,000 is hereby appr riated, out of 
any moneys in the jury not otherwise appropriated, available im- 
mediately and until expended, for the acre out of the p of 
this act, including the pa t of such rent, the expense of 2 print- 
ing and publications, the employment of such agencies in the De- 

ent of Agriculture, such persons, and such means, in the city ‘of 
ashington and here, as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem 


necessary. 

Sec. Ti. That this act shall cease to be in effect when the national 
emergency resulting from the existing state of war shall have passed, 
the date of which shall be determined and proclaimed by the President; 
but such date shall not be later than one year after the termination, as 
ascertained by the President, of the present war between the United 
States and Germany. 


AMENDMENTS TO PENDING BILL, 


Mr. GORE submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


BUREAU OF MANUFACTURE, 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
60), which was referred to the Committee on Manufactures: 


Whereas the further deveiopment of manufacturing processes is one 
of the most important and powerful means of increasing the Nation’s 
efficiency, wealth, and prosperity; and 

Whereas departments of the Government are now devoted to agricul- 
ture, commerce. and labor, but so far no department has been estab- 

lished for manufacture, the other fundamental source of national 


progress ; and 

Whereas there is a wide field for the ma of useful articles by hand 
and without machinery, a field which should have Lor agers study ; and 

Whereas the distribution of knowledge among the people as to the prac- 

— E of conducting manufacturing processes, both with and with- 

out machinery, on the cooperative plan and o se, will open up 
new channels of ular occupation and achievement; and 

Whereas the adaptation of modern machinery to small factories in rural 
districts, villages, small towns, and in the home itself will open up 
an ag 8 economic independence of incomparable value to the 

ple; an 

Whereas the farm is of itself a factory, and its higher profits and possi- 
bilities will be unrealized until Its processes are carried to the finished 
state within its own limits or as near thereto as practicable; and 

Whereas one of the principal needs of the United States is the conver- 
sion of its raw materials into finished ucts within its own boun- 
daries, it being a source of national shame that we ship such enor- 
mous quantities of our basic raw materials abroad to be made by 
foreign countries into finished products and resold by them to us and 
others at a greot pooni and 

the conversion of raw material into finished products shoulé 

be effected as near the place of production as may be consistent with 
access to markets for finished products: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures is hereby authorized 
and directed to investigate the practicability of establishing a burean 
of manufacture at the seat of government for the purpose of studying 
manufacture in all its forms and diffusing information relating thereto 
among the people of the United States. 

The said committee is hereby authorized and directed to report to 
Congress the result of its in tion during the second session of the 
present Congress; and if the committee finds such a bureau desirable, 
to submit a plan and bill to Congress therefor. 


GARDEN CITY MOVEMENT. 
Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 


61), which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 


7 
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Whereas the garden cify and garden suburb movement in Burope has 
made wonderful progress during the first eight years of its exist- 


ence; and 
Whereas the object of this movement is to secure ent and com- 


perman 

fortable homes for the people, on terms within the reach of the 
average income, and to combine the advantages of town and country 
in the same community; and k 

Whereas this movement contributing materially to the health, com- 
Aig: na prosperity of the people who have experienced its benc- 
ts: a 

Whereas the movement, in the estimation of many, points the way to 
the long-sought goal of a contented, home-owning population; and 

Whereas a penning along this Hoe is claimed to have been made in 
the United States; and 

Whereas thousands of American citizens have petitioned Members of 
ea for an investigation of the movement both in Europe and 
the United States: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on A Iture and Forestry 
be authorized and requested to hear and consider such testimony as 
may be produced before said committee in espe er xeperding this 
movement both in Europe, in the United States, elsewhere, and to 
report its findings to the Senate. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERK, 


Mr. POMEREND submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
62), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privile and Elections be, and 
it is hereby, authorized to employ an additional clerk at the rate of 
$100 per month, for a period las iB from May 16, 1917, until the end 
of the p session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, to be paid out of the 
miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TENNESSEE RIVER. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 63), which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That there be printed 350 additional copies of House 
Document No. 1262, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, entitled 
“Tennessee River between Browns Island and Florence, Ala,“ for the 
use of the Senate document room. 


PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business, House bill 291. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 291) to 
punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the 
neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to 
punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for other pu 

Mr. SHAFROTH: I have a bill here somewhat similar to the 
joint resolution which the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] 
had considered, except that it relates to homesteads. It gives 
service in the Army as an equivalent to residence on- home- 
stends. I ask unanimous consent that it may be considered. 
I do not think there will be any objection to it whatever. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If there is, I shall object to its con- 
sideration, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. AN right. I ask the Senate to proceed 
to the consideration of Order of Business 33 on the calendar, 
Senate bill 1811— 

Mr. OVERMAN. The bill is on the calendar, and I must 
object to its consideration. We can not take up bills from the 
calendar now. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There are very few bills on the calendar. 

Mr. OVERMAN. TI can not consent to take up calendar bills. 
If I would agree to do that, some one else would make a similar 
request. The joint resolution which the Senator from Montana 
had passed was reported to-day from the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, and I object to calling up a bill from the calendar. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, we have been considering 
for several days the so-called espionage bill. Yesterday I made 
a statement that I would submit to the Senate what purports 
to be a true copy of resolutions adopted by the recent Socialist 
convention at St. Louis and some letters and newspaper clip- 
pings explaining the meaning of the resolutions. I am not ad- 
dressing myself to any prevision of the bill in particular but to 
the scope and purpose of it generally, and I also arise for the 
purpose of discussing the necessity of taking measures calcu- 
lated to protect ourselves from disloyal and treasonable utter- 
ances and publications and disloyal actions and agencies and 
combinations and organizations, 

It bas been said here that these are extraordinary measures. 
They are extraordinary measures, and I would not support them 
28 peace measures, but we are now in extraordinary times. This 
is an extraordinary period, and some American citizens, or some 
of those claiming to be American citizens, are taking an extra- 
ordinary position at this time, and it would seem that some 
extraordinary remedies are necessary if we want to maintain 
the integrity and the safety of this Ngtion. 

Some time ago there was a Socialist convention held in St. 
Louis, and certain resolutions were adopted. Iam going to ask 


that a copy of the resolutions be printed in the Recorp. I am 
not going to take the fime of the Senate to read the resolutions, 
but I am going to read parts of them and point out parts of them 
which are calculated to stir up and incite active resistance to 
the war measures which this country is about to undertake and 
which it deems necessary for its safety. 

The resolutions recite, first, in a general way that the Socialist 
Party “reaffirms allegiance to the principle of internationalism 
and working class solidarity the world over, and proclaims its 
unalterable oppesition to the war just declared by the Goyern- 
ment of the United States,” 

Then the resolutions go on to state that this war was caused, 
as other wars were caused, by the commercial and financial 
rivalry and intrigues of the capitalistic interests. They state 
that these wars breed a sinister spirit of passion, unreason, race 
hatred, and false patriotism. The resolutions then state that the 
Socialist Party of the United States is unalterably opposed to 
a system of exploitation and class rule, which is upheld and 
strengthened by military power. After going along in that 
strain for some time, and stating sentiments that I hope very 
few Americans will subscribe to, they finally say this: 

We brand the declaration of war by our Government as a crime 
sy the people of the United States and against the mations of the 
Lack all modern history there has been no war more unjustifiable than 
the war in which we are about to — 

No greater dishonor has ever been forced upon a people than that 
which the capitalist class is forcing — this Nation against its will. 


In harmony with these principles Socialist Party opha geny 
that in time of war the workers should suspen 


rejects the 
their struggle for better conditions. On the contrary, the acute situa- 
tion created by war calls for an even more vigorous prosecution of the 


class struggle, and we recommend to the workers pledge ourselves 
to the following course of action : 

1. Continuous, active and public opposition to the war, through 
demonstrations, mass Bart and all other means within our power, 

2. Unyielding op tion to all proposed legislation for military or 
industrial conscription. Should such conscription be forced upon the 

ople, we pledge onrselyes to continuous efforts for the repeal of such 
pai cn to the support of all mass movements in opposition to con- 
scription. 


I want to call the attention of the Senate particularly to 
those words—“ mass movements.“ The resolutions continue: 


%. Vigorous resistance to all reactionary measures, such as censor- 
ship of press and mail, restriction of the right of free s; assem- 
blage, and organization, or compulsory arbitration, and tation of 
e da against military training and militaristt 

. Cor mt propaganda agains ry and militaristic 
training in the public schools. 

. Extension of the campaign of education among the workers to 
organize them into strong, class-conscio and closely unified political 
and industrial organizations, to enable them by concerted and har- 
monious mass action to shorten this war and to establish lasting peace. 

6. Widespread educational propaganda to enlighten the masses as 
to the true relation between capitalism and war, and to rouse and 
organize them for action, not enly against present war evils, but for 
the prevention of future wars and for the destruction of the causes of 
war. 

7. To protect the masses of the American people from the pressing 
danger of starvation which the war in Europe has brought npon them, 
cn entre the entry of the United States has already accentuated, we 

emand— 

(a) The restriction of food exports so long as the present shortage 
continues, the fixing of maximum prices, and whatever measures may 
be necessary to 3 the food speculators from holding back the 
W spe now in their hands, 

(b) The soclalization of the great industries concerned with the 
production, transportation, storage, and marketing of food and other 
necessaries of life. 

(c) The socialization of all agricultural land which is now held 
out of use for monopolistic or Be e e profit. 

These measures are present as means of protecting the workers 
against the evil results of the present war. The danger of recurrence 
of war will exist as long as the capitalist system of industry remains in 
existence. The end of war will come with the establishment of social- 
ized industry and industrial democracy the world over. The Socialist 
Party calls upon all the workers to i it in its struggle to reach 
this goal, and thus bring into the world a new society in which peace, 
fraternity, and human brotherhood will be the dominant ideals. 


Here are the recommendations made in the majority resolu- 
tions, which were approved by the St. Louis convention: 


1. We recommend that the convention Instruct our elected Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, in the State legislatures, and in local bodies, 
to vote against all proposed appropriations or loans for military, 
naval, and other war purposes, 

2. We recommend that this convention instruct the national execu- 
tive committee to extend and improve the propaganda among women, 
because they as housewives and mothers are now particularly ready to 
accept our message. 

3. We recommend that the convention instruct the national exeeu- 
tive committee to initiate an organized movement of Socialists, organ- 
ized workers, and other anti-war forces for concerted action along 
the lines of our program. 


These resolutions were signed by Kate Richards O’Hare 
(chairman), Victor L. Berger, Job Harriman, Morris Hillquit, 
Dan Hogan, Frank Midney, Patrick Quinlan, ©. F. Ruthenberg, 
Maynard Shipley, George Spiess, jr., and Algernon Lee (secre- 


tary). - 
I will here insert the resolutions in full. 
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COMPLETE Text OF RESOLUTIONS ON WAR AND MILITARISM ADOPTED 
BY SOCIALIST CONVENTION at Sr. LOUIS. 


LNote.—This is an exact copy. of the resolution rted by the ma- 

jority of the committee to the St. Louis Emergency Convention of the 

ocialist Party. It was adopted substantially as it is given, with minor 
changes, which do not affect the meaning or intent.) 


RESOLUTIONS ON WAR AND MILITARISM, 


1. The Socialist Party of the United States in the present grave 
crisis solemnly reaffirms its allegiance to the principle of interna- 
tionalism and working-class solidarity the world over and proclaims its 
2 n to the war just declared by the Government of 
the Unit tates. 

Modern wars as a rule have been caused by the commercial and finan- 
cial rivalry and intrigues of the capitalist interests in the different 


countries. Whether they have been frankly waged as wars of aggres- 
sion or have been hypocritically represented as wars of defense, ey 
have always been made by the classes and fought by the masses. War 


brings weaith and power to the ruling classes and suffering, death, and 
demoralization to the workers, 

They breed a sinister spirit of passion, unreason, race hatred, and 
false patriotism. They obscure the struggles of the workers for life, 
liberty, and social justice. They tend to sever the vital bonds of 
solidarity between them and their brothers in other countries, to de- 
1 organizations, and to curtail their civil and political rights 
an erties. 

2. The Socialist Party of the United States is unalterably opposed 
to the system of exploitation and class rule which is upheld and 
eee ee by military power and sham national patrio 1 e, 
therefore, call upon the workers of all countriés to refuse to support 
their governments in their wars. The wars of the contending natlonal 
groups of capitalists are not the concern of the workers. The only 
struggle which would justify the workers in taking up arms is the 
great struggle of the work class of the world to free itself from 
economic exploitation and pa tical n As st the false 
doctrine of national patriotism we up old the ideal of international 
working-class solidarity, In 6 6 of capitalism we will not willingly 
give a single life or a single dollar; in support of the struggle of the 
workers for freedom we pledge our all. 

3. The mad orgy of death and destruction which is now convulsing un- 
fortunate Europe was caused by the conflict of capitalist interests in 
the Euro countries. 

In each of these countries the workers were oppressed and exploited. 
They produced enormous wealth, but the bulk of it was withheld from 
them by the owners of the industries. The workers were thus deprived 
of the means to repurchase the wealth which they themselves had 


created. 

The capitalist class of each country was forced to look for foreign 
markets to dispose of the accumulated “ surplus" wealth. The huge 
prons made by the capitalists could no longer be profitably reinvested 
n their own countries; hence they were driven to look for foreign 
fields of investment. The geographical boundaries of each modern 
capitalist country thus became too narrow for the industrial and com- 
mercial o tions of its capitalist class. 

The efforts of the capitalists of all leading nations was therefore 
centered upon the domination of the world markets. Imperialism be- 
came the dominant note in the politics of Europe. The acquisition of 
colonial possessions and the extension of the spheres of commercial and 
political influence became the object of diplomatic intrigues and the 
cause of constant clashes between nations. 

The acute competition between the capitalist wers of the earth, 
their jealousies and distrusts of one another, and the fear of the rising 
ower of the working class forced each of them to arm to the teeth. 

his led to the mad peisea E of armament, which, years before the out- 
break of the present war, had turned the ‘leading countries of Europe 
into armed camps with standing armies of many millions, drilled and 
equipped for war in times of “ peace.” 

Capitalism, imperialism, and militarism had thus laid the founda- 
tion of an inevitable general conflict in Europe. The ghastly war in Eu- 
rope was not caused by an accidental event, nor by the policy or institu- 


tions cf any single nation, It was the logical outcome of the competi- 


tive capita ist- system. 
The 6,000,000 men of all countries and races who have been ruth- 
lessly slain in the first 30 months of the war, the millions of others 


who have been crippled and maimed, the vast treasures of wealth that 
have been destroyed, the untold misery and sufferings of Europe, have 
not been sacrifices exacted in a 8 for 3 or ideals, but 
wanton offerings upon the altar of private profit. 

The forces of capitalism which have led to the war in Europe are 
even more hideously transparent in the war recently provoked by the 
ruling class of this 8 

When Belgium v'as inyaded, the Government enjoined upon the peo- 
ple of this country the duty of remaining neutral, thus clearly demon- 
Strating that the “ dictates of humanity,” and the fate of small nations 
and of democratic institutions were matters that did not concern it. 
But when oar enormous war traffic was seriously threatened, our Gov- 
ernment calls upon us to rally to the “defense of democracy and 
cl ilization.” 

Our entrance into the European war was instigated by the predatory 
capitalists in the United States who boast of the enormous profit of 

„000, from the manufacture and sale of munitions and war 
supplies and from the exportation of American foodstuffs and other 
necessaries. They are also deeply interested in the continuance of 
war and the success of the allied arms through their huge loans to the 
Governments of the allied powers and through their commercial ties, 
It is the same interests which strive for imperialistic domination of 
the Western mag ave 

The war of the United States against Germany can not be justified 
even on the plea that it s a war in defense of American rights or 
American “honor.” Ruthless as the unrestricted submarine war policy 
of the German Government was and is, it is not an invasion of the 
rights of American people as such, but only an interference with the 
opportunity of certain groups of American capitalists to coin cold profits 
out of the blood and sufferings of our fellow men in the warring coun- 
tries of Europe. 

It is not a war against the militarist régime of the central powers. 
Militarism can never be abolished by militarism. 

t is not a war to advance the cause of democracy in Europe. De- 
mperacy can never be imposed upon any country by a foreign power by 
force of arms. : 

It is cant and h; 


tisy to say that the war is not directed against 
the German people 


ut against the Imperial Government of Germany. 


If we send an armed force to the battle fields of Europe, its cannon will 
mow down the masses of the German people and not the Imperial Ger- 
man Government. 

Our entrance into the European conflict at this time will serve only 
to rede 8 the horrors of the war, to increase the toll of death and 
destruction. and to prolo the fiendish slaughter. It will brin; 
death, suffering, and destitution to the people of the United States, an 
N to the working class. It will give the powers of reaction 

n this coun the pretext for an attempt to throttle our rights and 
to crush our democratic institutions, and to fasten upon this country 
a permanent militarism. 

e working class of the United States has no quarrel with the 
working class of Germany or of any other country. Ihe people of the 
United States have no quarrel with the people of Germany or of any 
other country. The American »eople did not and do not want this war. 
They have not been consulted about the war and have had no part in 
declaring war. They have been plunged into this war by the trickery 
and treachery of the ruling class of the country through its representa- 
tives in the national administration and National Congress, its dema- 
Bogie agitators, its subsidized press, and other servile instruments of 
public expression. 

We brand the declaration of war by our Government as a crime 
pe the people of the United States and against the nations of the 
world. 

In all modern history there has been no war more unjustifiable than 
the war in which we are about to engage. 

No greater dishonor has ever been forced 5 122 a people than that 
which the capitalist class is forcing upon this Nation against its will. 

In harmony with these principi the Socialist Party emphatically 
rejects the proposal that in time of war the workers should suspend 
their struggle for better conditions. On the contrary, the acute situa- 
tion created by war calls for an even more vigorous prosecution of 
the class struggle, and we recommend to the workers and pledge our- 
selves to the following course of action: 

1. Continuous, active, and public opposition to the war, through 
demonstrations, mass petitions, and all other means within our power. 

2. Unyielding opposition to all pro: d legislation for military 
or industrial con: ption. Should such conscription be forced upon 
the people, we pledge ourselves to continuous efforts for the repeal 
of auca ue and to the support of all mass movements in opposition to 
consc: on. 

3. Vigorous resistance to all rea:tionary measures, such as censor- 
ship of press and mail, restriction of the right of free speech, assem- 
—— ond . or compulsory arbitration and limitation of the 

g! o strike. 

4. Consistent ake! pap on against military training cnd militaristic 
training in the public schools, 

5. Extenson of the campaign of education among the workers to 
8 them into strong, class conscious, and closely unified political 
and industrial organizations, to enable them by concerted and harmonious 
mass action to shorten this war and to establish lasting peace. 

6. Widespread educational 8 to enlighten the masses as to 
the true relation between capitalism and war, and to arouse and organize 
them for action not only against present war evils but for the prevention 
of future wars and for the destruction of the causes of war. 

T. To protect the masses of the American people from the pressing 
danger of starvation which the war in Europe has brought upon them 
ang niek the entry of the United States has already accentuated, we 

emand— 

(a) The restriction of food exports so lon 
continues, the fixing of maximum prices, and whatever measures may 
be necessary to prevent the food speculators from holding back the 
hier now in their hands. 

(b) The socialization of the great industries concerned with the pro- 
F storage, and marketing of food and other neces- 
saries 9 e. 

(e) The socialization of all agricultural land which is now held out 
of use for monopolistic or speculative profit. 

These measures are presented as means of protecting the workers 
against the evil results of the present war, The danger of recurrence 
of war will exist as long as the . system of industry remains 
in existence. The end of war will come with the establishment of 
socialized industry and industrial democracy the world over. The 
Socialist Party calls upon all the workers to ea it in its struggle to 
reach this goal, and thus bring into the world a new society in which 
peace, fraternity, and human brotherhood will be the dominant ideals. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 


1. We recommend that the convention instruct our elected Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, in the State legislatures, and in local bodies to 
vote against all proposed appropriations or loans for military, naval, 
and other war purposes. 

2. We recommend that this convention instruct the national executive 
committee to extend and improve the propaganda among women, because 
they as housewives and mothers are now particularly ready to accept 
a We recommend that the convention instruct the national executive 
committee to initiate an organized movement of socialists, organized 
workers, and other antiwar forces for concerted action along the lines 
of our program. 

Kate Richards O'Hare (chairman), Victor L. Berger, Job 
Harriman, Morris Hillquit, Dan Hogan, Frank Midney, 
Patrick Quinlan, C. F. Ruthenberg, Maynard Shipley, 
George Spiess, jr., Algernon Lee (secretary). 

There was a minority report submitted at that time by those 
loyal members of the convention who believed in supporting the 
United States in this war, who are opposed to lending aid and 
comfort to the German autocracy and to help fasten that 
autocracy upon the world, And right here let me pause and 
say that I hope and trust that this minority of patriotic Socialists 
who fought the resolution represent the great mass of Socialists 
of America. Let us hope and trust that the Socialists of America 
in the referendum now pending will not adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the majority and thus go on record against law and 
order and in favor of forcible resistance thereto, which of 
course would constitute treason and insurrection. 

The men, among others, who opposed this majority resolution 
were Winfield R. Gaylord and A. M. Simons, both of Milwaukee, 
Wis. I haye a letter from Mr. Gaylord, which I wish to read. 


as the present shortage 


1917. 


I desire to say, Mr. President, that Mr. Winfield R. Gaylord was 
n member of the State Senate of Wisconsin while I had the 
honor of being a member of that body. I know him well. I do 
not think there is a more active Socialist in the United States 
than he is. I do not think there is a more thoroughgoing be- 
liever in socialism than he. He is a man of standing in Mil- 
waukee; he ran on the Socialist ticket during the last cam- 
paign for Gongress and came within 400 or 500 votes of being 
elected in Milwaukee. He is a loyal American citizen, I want 
to read a letter which I received from Mr. Gaylord dated April 
17, 1917. I shall only read parts of it, but I shall ask to have 
the entire letter printed further on in my remarks: 
© APRIL 17, 1917. 


Hon. PAUL HUSTIN 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: In the midst of this general hurly-burly of the 
war situation, there has been thrust upon me another and more imme- 
diate perplexity growing out.of the situation resulting from the action 
of the Socialist convention at St. Louis, 

The inclosed copies of documents will help you to understand the 


gist of the opposing positions as expressed at the conventio; The clip- 
ping from the Milwaukee Journal will give you some t into my 
attitude on the general questions involved. 


I want to say here that I am indebted to Mr. Gaylord for 
a copy of the resolutions adopted at St. Louis, for the correctness 
of which he vouches. I cite him as my authority, as a member 
of that convention, for the authenticity and correctness of the 
resolutions. Mr. Gaylord says: 


But there is another issue coming to the fore, and on this I feel that 
I must act, for the saving of the lives of some of my well-meaning 
but short-sighted comrades with whom I do not agree. 


It is a significant fact that up to date the majority resolution, adopted 
by the convention on the subject of war and militarism, has not been 
printed in its complete form, nor in any form which includes the state- 
ments as to mass action, in the Milwaukee Leader. : 

In other words, the leading Socialist organ of the Northwest 
did not up to that time print this part of the resolution which 
pertains to mass action. 

Nevertheless, from statements which I overheard Victor L. Berger and 
Emil Beide] make on the train returning from St. Louis I know that 
they expect that there will be “resistance” by the “fanatics” along 
the lines indicated. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to these statements of 
Mr. Victor L. Berger, the editor and, I think, the proprietor of 
the Milwaukee Daily Leader. He was a Member of Congress a 
few years ago. Emil Seidel was for several years mayor of 
Milwaukee. He has been the Socialist candidate for United 
States Senator in Wisconsin. I merely say this so that the 
Senate may know that these are no irresponsible members of 
the Socialist Party who are making these statements. Mr. 
Gaylord quotes them as saying that on the train returning from 
St. Louis they expected that there will be “resistance” by the 
“fanatics” along the lines indicated. He says further: y 


Most significant just now is the fact that this irregularly called 
convention, having only 155 delegates out of a possible 300, by a ma- 
jority vote ordered printed for distribution e the majority 
resolution before it is acted upon by the referendum of the party. 


When they desire to take party action on any matter the 
Socialists hold a referendum. No one, however representative 
he may be, no convention, however representative it may be, can 
commit that party to this propaganda until a referendum first 
is had by the members of the Socialist Party, and then, and not 
until then, when the proposed action is approved at the refer- 
endum does it become the action of the Socialist Party. But 
here it seems that they proposed to distribute these seditious and 
inflammatory resolutions broadcast at once among the people 
before they were acted upon by the party. Mr. Gaylord goes on 
to say: 

The only purpose of this must be to secure “action” against the 
Government in some “ mass"’ form to embarrass the administration in 
its prosecution of the measures necessary for carrying on the war. 

It Is not my desire to prevent the majority resolution being put to 
the test of the referendum. That should be done. I am frank to say 
that if it is adopted I shall have to leave the party organization that 
can put forth such a statement. ' 

It is not my belief that this will be adopted if it is fairly put before 
the party membership and the issue is made clear. . 

But meanwhile much harm may have been done by the stirring up 
of ignorant prenio among the syndiċalist element on the one Fand 
and the racial pro-German and pro-Austrian elements on the other 
hand by the circulation of this leaflet. In my opinion it will certainly 
lead to exactly what is spoken of in the text, namely, “ mass action,” 


Now, this is significant. Mr. Gaylord says: 


This phrase is well known among the syndicalist and anarchist ele- 
ment in this and eek other country to mean “ extra political,” i. e., 


i. 
action by force throngh the gathering of la crowds, 
here should be no need of abridging e cu liberties of 
free assemblage, and freedom of the press, this thing 


> * e 
Victor L. Berger did not take the floor in the convention in support 
of this measure. Nor did any other open advocate of nationalism, but 
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Morris Hliquitt, and he reported for the committee, But they voted 
with the syndicalist element perso 

By the close of the convention there were 60 delegates who had so 
far recov from their hysteria that they signed page’ inane es for the 
submission of the alternative declaration to the erendum alo 
with the other. There were only five who stood fer an opposite posi- 
tion on the first test vote. 


I shall print here this letter from Mr. Gaylord which I have 
been quoting from: 
i „ April r, 1917. 
The Hon. PAtL O. HUSTING, r 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: In the midst of this general hurly-burly of the 
war situation there has been thrust upon me another and more imme- 
diate perplexity, gro out of the situation resulting from the action 
of the Socialist convention at St. Louis. 

The inclosed copies of documents will help you to understand the 


gist of the opposing positions, as expressed at the convention. The 
clipping from the Iwaukee Journal will give you some insight into 
my attitude on the general questions involved. 


But there is another issue coming to the fore, and on this I feel that 
I must act, for the sa of the lives of some of my well-meaning but 
short-sighted comrades with whom I do not agree. 

It is a 2. fact that up to date the ori resolution, 
adopted by convention, on the subject of war and militarism, has 
not been printed in its complete form, nor in any form which includes 
the statements as to mass action, in the Milwaukee der. 

Nevertheless from statements which I overheard Victor L. Berger 
and Emil Seidel make on the train returning from St. Louis, know 
that they expect that there will be “resistance” by the “fanatics” 
as the lines indicated, 

ost significant, just now, is. the fact that this irre: eg called 
convention, having only 185 delegates out of a possible „ by a 
majority vote ordered printed for distribution generally the- majority 
resolution, before it is acted upon by the referendum of the rty. 

The only 2 of this most be to secure “action” against the 
Government in some mass“ form, to embarrass the administration in 


to say 
that if it is adopted I shall have to leave the party organization that 
can put forth such a statement. 

It is not my belief that this will be adopted if it is fairly put before 
the party membership and the issue is made clear. 

But meanwhile much harm may have been done by the stirring up of 
ignorant 3 among the syndicalist element on the one hand 
and the rac ro-German and pro-Austrian elements on the other hand 
by the circulation of this leaflet. In my opinion, it will certainly lead 
to exactly what is spoken of in the text, namely, “ mass action.” This 
phrase is well known among the st dnd anarchist element in 
this and every other country to mean “extra political,” i. e., action by 
force through the gathering of large crowds. 

‘There should be no need of abridging the customary liberties of free 
speech, free assemblage, and freedom of the press. ut this thing is 
tricky, unauthorized by any proper organization, furtive Jn its han- 
dling—as in the failure to print it here—and is calculated to play 
directly Into the hands of the enemies of our Government. 

What should be accomplished, in the interests of fairness and for 
the protection of the public peace, is the dre sens, i from circulation _ 
generally, for any toed gid other than the referendum of the party 
members, of this majority-resolution document. 

* . * 4 * s * 

There is no need of estranging the great mass of socialists and those 
who sympathize with them by any drastic action. There is occasion for 
the discreet use of authority for the prevention of general circulation 
of this pernicious 8 

Victor L. Berger did not take the floor in the convention in support 
of this measure. Nor did any other open advocate of nationalism but 
Morris Hilquitt, and be reported for the committee. But they voted 
with the syndicalist element solidly. 

By the close ef the convention there were 60 delegates who had so 
far recovered from their hysteria that they signed the petition for the 
submission of the alternative declaration to the referendum along with 
the other. There were only five who stood for an opposite position 
on the first test vote. 

„ è © What T am concerned about is the fact that the distribu- 
tion of this document prior to its submission to the party referendum 
will not only commit the socialist movement to a doctrine which it has 
nowhere adopted, but will probably lead fanatical and uninformed 
members and sympathizers to undertake the thing that is called for in 
the program, and so lead to bloodshed. As usual, those who will suffer 
most will not be those whose brains planned the thing. 

Some ot our socialist attorneys have considered the possibility of a 
restraining order along these lines. That would be expensive and take 
time to get the movement for it organized. We have started some cor- 
respondence about that, but meanwhile the orders are probably going 
to the printer. ` f 

* * s 0 s * 


W. R. GAYLORD, 
join in the hope that some 


A. M. SIMONS, 


That is all that is pertinent to this particular matter. I have 
another letter from Mr. Gaylord, under date of April 28, in 
which he says: 

I can not express the t and sense of humiliation which comes 
over me as I see the position taken by these men—whether they are 
conscious of its meaning or not. That 15 of the best years of my life 
should have gone into an or; tion which now is used to strengthen 
the hands of an autocracy that represents—even more than 
to-day—the reactionary powers of the earth is something bitter. 

I have some clippings here from the Milwaukee Journal con- 
taining interviews by Mr. W. R. Gaylord along the same line 
and by Mr. A. M. Simons. Mr. Simons, the writer of several of 
these articles, is known internationally as a social-democratic 
editor and lecturer, I may say that Mr. Simons was one of the 


* 
Yours, very sincerely, 


I have read this and agree with it, and 
action may be taken to prevent violence. 


does 
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organizers of the Socialist Party in Milwaukee. He was editor 
of the Workers’ Call—now Chicago Socialist—from 1899 to 1900, 
of the International Socialist Review from 1900 to 1906, and of 
the Coming Nation from 1910 to 1913. He is the author of sev- 
eral volumes, and is a frequent contributor to the New Republic 
and other magazines. He also was sent as a-delegate from the 
United States to the Socialist International Conventions at 
Copenhagen and Stuttgart. So he also is not only a Socialist 
of standing, but a man of standing, and an author of repute and 
ability. He describes in these articles how the Socialists of 
America are. attempting to play Berlin’s game, meaning Ger- 
many’s game. It seems that at a meeting held in Stuttgart in 
1907 the question of militarism arose and there the German 
Socialists were called upon to vote down the militarism of Ger- 
many. Mr. Simons points out that this resolution defining the 
Socialist attitude in that respect failed of passage because of 
the opposition of the German Socialists, and that the Socialists 
refused to go on record against militarism in Germany, and 
that in that stand the American pro-German Socialists were the 
ones who stood by the Germans in refusing to vote down mili- 
tarism. I call your attention to Mr. Simons’s interview in 
the Milwaukee Journal of April 29, 1917. He points out how 
at St. Louis, when it applied to this country, when the ques- 
tion of militarism and defense of this country came up, they 
took the very opposite position and again voted with Ger- 
many and against militarism here, showing that as to Ger- 
many, with the German Socialists, they stood by what the Ger- 
man Government wanted, while at St. Louis they again stood 
for what appeared to be what the German Government wants. 
In other words. our pro-German Socialists in America went on 
record for German militarism at the Stuttgart convention, thus 
helping German autocracy, and at the St. Louis convention voted 
to help German autocracy again by reversing themselves and 
voting against preparedness here even when we are at war with 
Germany. I ask to have the articles by Mr. Simons and Mr. 
Gaylord printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From Milwaukee Journal, Tuesday Apr. 17, 1917.) 


RADICALS JOIN PRO-GERMANS—PLATFORM ACTION OF SoctaLists—OLpD 
PRINCIPLES DISCARDED FOR “ Mass ACTION.” 


A. M. Simons, the writer of this article, is known internationally as 
a Social-Democratic editor and lecturer. He was editor of the Workers’ 
Call (now Chicago Socialist) from 1899 to 1900, of the International 
Socialist Review from 1900 to 1906, and of the Coming Nation from 
1910 to 1918. He is the author of several volumes and is a frequent 
contributor to the New Republic and other magazines. 


{Written for the Journal.] 


There is a dangerous and dishonest ppap of the resolutions adopted 
by the special Socialist convention at St. Louis that has escaped public 
notice. It is not simply that this resolution indorses a narrow jingo- 
istic nationalism stamped with the Prussian double eagles. That in- 
dorsement was secured only by an alliance between the friends of Ger- 
man militarism and the semianarchistic elements in the Socialist Party. 
That alliance consummated as despicable a piece of treachery as was 
ever perpetrated. 
FAVOR ANARCHISTIC TERM. 


The so-called “impossibility,” “ syndicalist,” or extra-political faction 
has hitherto been most bitterly fought by the nationalistic Germans. 
This extreme faction was in a minority at St. Louis, as it bas been in 
all other Socialist conventions. There are certain phrases that this 
faction had always sought to have incorporated in socialist declarations, 
These called for “mass movements” and “mass action.” These 
phrases are a part of the anarchistic literature of the world. They are 
always understood to mean extra-political activity, such as riots, gen- 
eral strikes, t processions, and violent revolt. They never appeared 
in any socialist document in this country until they were pla in the 
resolution upon war at the St. Louis convention. 

They were placed in that resolution by pro-German nationalists, 
hitherto their most virulent opponents, as a means of gaining the sup- 
port of the extremists. This extreme faction understood that these 
phrases pledged the pany to the use of violent measures against the 
war and the means of carrying iton. The adherents of this faction are 
sincere, devoted fanatics. Many of them would willingly sacrifice liberty 
or even life in defense of their principles. Hitherto they have accepted 
the decision of the Socialist majority mente such methods. They left 
the St. Louis convention believing their opponents to have been con- 
verted and that violent resistance to war had been indorsed and would 
be waged by all. This would be bad enough if true, 


NATIONALISTS NOT CONVERTED. 


r devils to Ae e 


These politicians will lead no antienlistment riots. ey will organize 
no prohibited processions to protest war and meet machine guns. They 
will give out interviews from their offices regretting such violence. 


These German 4 


phrases. They placed them where they are to lure fanactics to death 
5 75 interest of German imperialism. $ 


gresses t 
lar phrases when their adoption might 
lism. ey were 


g the same masters in 
Stuttgart, Copenhagen, and St. Louis. + 


I would be a traitor to America, to democracy, to socialism, and to 
humanity if I left unexposed this murderous treason to all these thin 
on the part of men whose only excuse must be their mad devotion fo 
German autocracy. 

A. M. Stuoxs. 


[The committee's report included the following declaration: Exten- 
sion of the campaign of education among the workers to organize them 
into strong, class-conscious, and closely unified political and industrial 
organizations, to enable them by concerted and harmonious mass action 
to shorten this war and to establish lasting peace.” Another revolu- 
tionary passage adopted by the convention is as follows: 

“Unyilelding opposition to all proposed legislation for military or 
industrial conscription. Should such conscription be forced upon the 
people, we pledge ourselves to continuous efforts for the repeal of such 
entire ane? the support of all mass movements in opposition to con- 

ption. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, Thursday, Apr. 26, 1917.] 
“DECEIVE PARTY”—CHARGE THAT IS MADE AGAINST SOCIALISTS. 


From the latest issue of the American Socialist, the official organ of 
the Socialist Party, and from a recent topy of the Milwaukee Leader, it 
is evident that the pro-German nationalists who obtained the adoption 

the Socialists at the St. Louis convention of resolutions treasonable 
ike to the Nation and the cause of socialism, “ are trying to deceive the 
rank and file of the Socialists as to the purport of those resolutions,” 
says A. M. Simons, Milwaukee. One official form of the resolutions 
was published in the American Socialist in the week following the con- 
vention. A few days later the Leader published another edition, edited 
for Milwaukee consumption. The current issue of the American Social- 
„ still another version, with the most treasonable words 
om 5 A 

“Meanwhile the semianarchistic syndicalists and sincere pacifists, 
who were caught with the bait of the violent phrases in the copy as 
first prepared by Morris Hilquit and Victor Berger, are circulating the 
original resolution in the belief that they are being supported by those 
who led in its adoption by the convention. But the pro-Kaiser nation- 
alists have now prepared an alibi if their impossibilist dupes should 
* start something.’ 

“ Consequently the entire membership of the Socialist Party in Mil- 
waukee is being deceived concerning the action really taken at St. Louis, 

“The following, under the head, ‘Run out of town,’ is from the 
American Socialist of April 28: 

A. E. Welch writes from Waco, Tex.: “I was mobbed last night 
and egged by the home guards, escorted to the train, and virtually run 
out of town. My assailants numbered between 30 and 40. I had dis- 
tributed leaflets against war issued by the national office.” ' 

“This is apparently what happens to those who do not have the re- 
vised edition or do not ‘distribute’ from office chairs.” 


= 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, Sunday, May 6, 1917.] 
WHAT HAPPENED IN Sr. LOVIS—SOCIALIST COMMENTS ON BERGER DE- 
FENSE—SErs a New WorLo REPUBLIC Risixd. 
[By Mr. W. R. Gaylord.] 

Now that after three weeks of silence on the subject Victor L. Berger 
has seen fit in an editorial in the Milwaukee Leader to recognize the 
fact that something happened at St. Louis and has been happening 
since which calls for some defense on his part, it is proper for me to 
answer his references to these matters at least so far as they concern 
my part in them. 7 

Mr. Berger accuses me of several things, such as “ changing front on 
the war question,” a “turnabosut” for which he says he can see no 
reason; that I have not gone to the county central committee with my 
grievances; that I have gone to the capitalist press; and then intimates 
that this is poralleled only by the work of the agents provocateur ” 
in the Russlau revolutionist circles, X 

NO SECRETS OF ORIGIN, 

As to tke last, there are no secrets about my anan my coming into 
the Socialist, Party, my activities and my attitude in the party and its 
work, and in this later development. Mr. Berger will do well to with- 
draw any such charge. It savors of an attitude of mind not at all 
agreeable to American conditions, and does not fit my case, whatever 
may be said of others whom I know. 

was frankly opposed to war on general principles—to all war— 
until recently. In this I was in agreement with Mr. Berger during the 
time he was circulating Mr. Bryan’s peace program.’ For a while I 
thought myself a pacilist; but I found that to be an “ impossibilist 
attitude, however ideally correct, and I am constructive in the bent 
of my mind. 

Then several things happened. First. the announcement of the 
savage ruthlessness of the German U-boat campaign. That presented 
to my mind the possible results for civilization if some nation should 
happen to have the qualities required to carry out such a program 
successfully, ond I saw that our Nation would Inevitably be dragged 
into the world mêlée. 8 

Then came the Russian revolution, the unseating of the Czar. and 
the lining up of the newest republic with that of France and with the 
practical democracy of England against a union of autocracies. 

NO LONGER NEUTRAL. 

Then war was declared by the United States, and it became im- 
possible as a practical proposition to maintain a neutral attitude. 

Within a week thereafter the Socialist- convention at St. Louis met 
to consider estions relative to war and militarism. At that con- 
vention this declaration of war was branded as the greatest dishonor 
ever forced upon any nation”; the Socialist Party was lined up against 
any kind of even alleged defensive“ wars; and then the party was 
pled to “mass action” against the Government in matters relating 
to the war. and the natioual executive committee was instructed to 
“initiate concerted action with all antiwar forces" to carry out 
program. 4 

And—war had already been declared! 

In that convention 1 saw those whom Mr. Berger called “ fanatics" 
following their pacifist doctrines to the logical limit. I heard the 
syndicalist group denouncing all vernment and declaring that they 
had no choice between Kaiser and ident. And this was not so un- 
expected. But when Morris Hillquitt and Victor L. Berger, tacitly 
renouncing their nationalist Doto, joined hands with those other 
elements, ve up their constructive policies of many years, let the 
“fanatics” take the lead, and helped to bulldoze the se bg oe ate 
at leas 


doing things which it cou.d not be gotten ever to do again, I 
did not lose my sense of the meanin 
bers of the convention. I made suc 


of English words. warned mem- 
a fight as I was able to make. 


1917. 
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“NO CHANCE FOR REFERENDUM. : * 


I secured the drafting of an alternative declaration and the signin: 
of iad enough delegates to entitle it to be submitted to the party = 
erendum. i a 

Mr. Berger did not approach me on the subject during the convention, 
nor afterwards. He did not invite me to state my position in the Mil- 
waukee Leader then or afterwards. I had been informed by one in 
authority to make the statement, before the convention, that there 
would be no use of my giving any statement to the Leader, as “it would 
not be peut ` 

Mr. rger did express in my hearing his anticipation that the 
“ fanatics would resist” when it came to carrying out the poren of 
the conyention. ‘This decided any doubts I had as to my duty to the 
sr Py of the Socialist Party, and especially those In msin and 
vicinity. - 

The St. Louis conyention was not intended by those who called it 
to be the rehearsal of a comic opera. It was evidently intended that the 
outcome of it should be “concerted action with other antiwar forces“ 
along the lines of ‘‘ mass action,” and it was expected, at least by Victor 
L. Berger, that the fanatics would resist.” 

WHAT WAS DREAMED OF? 


We have bad reports of what happened in Brazil. And we have rea- 
son to believe that something similar was at least dreamed of here. 
What part the Socialist Party was expected to play, if any, why the 
St. Louis convention was called as it was, what the program of “ con- 
certed action" may have been, how far and where and when the 
“fanatics would resist —well, perhaps these are among the things 
which Mr. Berger says are not secret. In which case he ought to be fet 
fectly willing—much more willing than he has thus far shown himself 
to discuss them frankly. 

My purpose in going to the “ capitalist press“ was to sound a warn- 
ing to all = comrades who could be reached that they were endangering 

0 


themselves for a purpose which I believed to be foreign to the Socialist 
movement. This could not bave been accomplished by taking up the 
matter in the county central committee, where Mr. Berger and paper 


would vie ay me down, 
- I a e poc ist Party fulfills a need in the political life of this country, 
tw ve. 


If the present organization and policy of that party does not meet the 
conditions of political life in this coun it will fade away. 

No mere act of one man, not even of Victor L. Berger, can determine 
the history of the Socialist Party. But if the 80 alist Party shall 
show that it is not only un-American but anti-American, its present 
organization will pass into the condition known as that of innocuous 
desuetude, and some other movement will interpret the truths of 
socialism for American political life.“ 

NEW INTERNATIONAL BODY, 


Meanwhile, I see rising among the democratic nations, amid the 
whirlwind and crash of war, the framework of an international body of 
finance, industry, and commerce, which may furnish the absolutely 
necessary soll for the growth of the long-dreamed-of, much-desired re- 
public of the world. hen, even for the purposes of war, the nations 
of the earth are forced to lay aside the old method of industry and trade 
for profit, and to save the very heart's blood of civilization must build 
a foundation of social production and distribution to fit the uses of 
mankind, I know that I am in the presence of something like that which 
Huxley described when he saw under the microscope the line forming 
in the protoplasm which indicated the evolution of the spinal column 
of the vertebrate, s 

It seems quite true that Mr. Berger and many others—why are so 
many of them of German blood ?—see no significance in all these things. 
They can not even see the difference between a kaiserdom and a repub- 
He, Well, I see a difference, and seeing, would deem myself criminal 
indeed, with a treason to those forbears who helped to make this land 
in all its wars, to those of my tribe who are to follow me, and to the 
principles of socialism, if I should permit my mind and hand to be 
neutral in the presence of such a combat. 


{From the Milwaukee Journal, Sunday, Apr. 29, 1917.1 


SOCIALISTS PLAY BERLIN’S GAME—TARE PACIFIST STAND IN AMERICA— 
REFUSED TO DO SAME AT MEETING IN GERMANY. 


[By A. M. Simons.] 


A. M. Simons, the writer of this article, is known internationally as 
a Social-Democratic editor and lecturer. He was editor of the Workers“ 
Call (now Chicago Socialist) from 1899 to 1900, of the International 
Socialist Review from 1900 to 1906, and of the Coming Nation from 
1910 to 1913. He is the author of several volumes, and is a frequent 
contributor to the New Republic and other magazines. 

There is a story of the last two international Socialist congresses 
often whispered between Socialists, but hitherto unpublished. The 
capture of the recent special Socialist convention at St. Louis by pro- 
German nationalists now not only adds a final and convincing chapter 
to that story, but makes its publication in this country imperatively 
necessary. 

This story may be hotly denied by pro-German Socialists here. But 
every delegate to Stuttgart or Copenhagen in 1907 and 1910 knows it 


to be true. 

The great issue of the Stuttgart congress was militarism. Leading 
the antimilitarist forces was the brilliant, erratic Herve, whose single 
aim was to secure a resolution pledgin the Socialists of the world to 
a general strike in case of war. Against him was pitted the entire 
German-Austrian bloc, Jed by August Bebel and supported by pro- 
German delegates from the United States. 

For nearly a week the struggle went on in committee. Then sud- 
denly the word was passed about that a compromise had been reached 
and a resolution adopted by unanimous vote. 


THE GERMAN PROMISE, 


That unanimity rested upon the plea e of honor by the German 
Social Democracy that if a formal resolution was not adopted they 
would lend in any general strike or other concerted move against war. 

Because that pledge was made directly to me by prominent repre- 
poner of the German Social Democracy my experience is im- 
portant. í 

The Socialists of other countries had been assured that the Imperial 
German Government had guaranteed freedom of discussion to the 
gathering. If any such assurance had been given, it was most out- 
rageously violated when Harry Quelch, an English delegate, was given 
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24 hours to pass the frontiers because he had reflected upon the Hague 

Peace Con, which included some of the Kaiser's personal friends. 
On the evening of the day following his speech I was with Quelch 

when a Secret-service man handed him the formal order of expulsion. 

With the remark that the document would make an interesting souve- 

nir, he passed on into a room where an entertainment for the delegates 

was in progress. ; TENH 

THREATENED WITH POLICE. 

I sat down beside Ledebour and Paul Singer, both members of the 
Reichstag and asked what would be done about the Quelch incident. 
Singer vehemently vetoed any protest, lest the police dissolve the 
congress. : 

Surprised at such supineness, I raised the question of the militarism 
responsible for it and the resolution then before the congress. Very 
loudly and emphatically Singer declared that the adoption of a reso- 
lution indorsing the general strike or other violent action against war 
would outlaw the great German Social Democracy. I then asked how, 
if such a position were maintained, there could ever be any interna- 
tional action against war. 

inger’s voice sank, he ve a furtive glance around such as I had 
learned introduced any radical statement in a public place in Germany, 
and said rf and impressively : “ The German Social Democracy will 
never be found lacking in international solidarity. It never has been. 
We will act without resolutions.” 


LEDEBOUR REPEATS PLEDGE. 


prp tology the tremendous significance of this statement, I turned 
to Ledebour for confirmation. Singer had spoken in German. Ledebour 
Eanes to English and said: ‘I can pledge you that we will not be 
found jacking. We were not lacking when help was needed for the 
general strikes in Belgium and Denmark. We will not need a resolu- 
tion to bind us.” / 

Oi course, after nearly 10 years T can not swear to exact words. 
But they made a deep impression at the time. I have repeated them 
bays d times. I know that the above is as nearly verbatim as it is possi- 
ble to recall a spoken conversation without notes. Singer has since 
died. Ledebour has fought the war up to the present moment and has 
done his best to keep his pledge. 

But the complete confirmation came next morning. I found that 
many similar statements had been made to other delegates by Germans, 
and that the entire congress was preparing to act upon the strength 
of those statements. 

$ “ BEVERY STEP POSSIBLE.” : 


If further confirmation is needed, it exists in indisputable form 1 
the resolution adopted and in the speeches made at the time. The 
resolution calls upon the working class “to take every step possible 
to avoid the occurrence of war.” Every delegate understood this to 
include the general strike and revolt, and that this phrase was used 
to record the pledge of the German Social Democrats without using the 
exact words that would doom the politicians, 

Complete proof is found ín the stenographic report of the final 
speeches on its adoption. The resolution was reported by Vandervelde, 
who moved the cloture. Herve demanded the floor. The Germans 
feared to have him speak, because they knew he would so word his 
3 of methods to avold German police censorship, insisted upon 

s 


saring irstructions that debate must be confined to the question 
of pu ting the cloture, translated into French. Herve laughingly in- 
formed Singer in German that he, Herve, understood German. No,” 


insisted Singer, these instructions must be translated.’ 
HERVE FOR GENERAL STRIKE. 


This was done. Herve then, in ns tic of continuous “ calls to order,” 
succeeded in saying that he had obtained everything he wished, that 
he would return to Paris perfectly satisfied, and, finally, that he “ would 
vote for the resolution with both hands in the air,” which he did. 
Herve came to the congress to secure just one thing—the adoption of 
a resolution pledging the Socialists of the various nations to revolt or 
general strike in case of war. He returned thinking he had succeeded. 

No sooner had the war broken out and the German Socialists failed 
to keep their pledge than their American defenders seized upon the 
omission of the words “ general strike” in the resolution to deny that 
Social Democrats of Germany were pledzed to any violent opposition 
fo spay Some who so wrote knew these facts. Others perhaps wrote 

gnorance. 

By 1910 and the as re 3 the feeling that it was dan- 

rous to trust to an indefinite pledge had grown. Kier Hardie then 

ined with Edourd Vaillant, of France, to make the pledge formal. 
Again the German politicians pleaded that such action would outlaw 
them. But Ledebour, with some other German Socialists, had already 
begun to suspect these Ne of double dealing and supported the 
Hardie-Vaillant resolution. But the political machine of Germany, 
assisted, as at Stuttgart. by their German allies in the American dele- 
gation, was able to secure a reference to a committee to report at the 
next congress. On the date set for that congress German Socialists 
in arms were in Belgium by virtue of the votes of other German So- 
cialists in the Reichstag. 

I do not raise the question of the efficacy or desirability of the gen- 
eral strike and domestic revolt against war. I only call attention -at 
this time to the favt that the tF ro-German delegates from the 
United States who opposed such methods at Stuttgart and Copenhagen 
indorsed them at St. uis to be used against the Government of the 
United States. German imperialism desired the defeat of such a reso- 
lution at the international congresses German imperialism desired its 
adoption by the Socialist Party of the United States. 


Mr. HUSTING. I desire also to refer to a letter written by 
Mr. Gaylord to Mr. Adolph Germer, who is secretary of the 
Socialist national executive committee, in which he again pro- 
tests against the action taken by the Socialists at St. Louis. 
That letter is dated April 26. He calls their attention to the 
fact that this is a treasonable resolution. By the way, I am 
reliably informed that when this resolution came up before the 
editorial staff of the Milwaukee Leader, every editorial writer 
on that staff, with the exception of Mr. Victor L. Berger him- 
self, said that the paper had no business to publish resolutions 
of that kind; that they were treasonable in character; but, 
notwithstanding that, Mr. Berger published them. I am in- 
formed the gentlemen who are now fighting Mr. Berger and 
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his crowd in the Socialist Party make no bones about charging 
Mr. Berger with pro-Germanism to the extent that he .goes 
back on the tenets of his party and the very teachings. of 
socialism in this country in order to uphold the German Gov- 
ernment, 

I also have here the reply of Mr. Germer to Mr. Gaylord, 
which I ask to have placed in the Recorp with Mr. Gaylord’s 
letter, in order to make the record complete. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


GAYLORD’S LETTER TO GERMER. 


APRIL 26, 1917. 
Mr. ADOLPH GERMER, 
Sceretary, and the National Exccutive Committee, 
Socialist Party, Chicago, IM. 

COMRADE GERMER: You will please take notice, and convey the same 
to the members of the national executive committee— 

That I protest against the sending out of the resolution containing 
the declaration on war for general distribution in advance of the 
referendum as— 

(a) Contrary to good faith with the party membership and the 

mblic; 
1 (b) "The spread of treasonable matter in the name of socialism; 

(c) Making the party organization the tool of a foreign enemy 
government now at war with this country. 

I also protest aginst the sending out of the same resolution in any 
altered form as being treachery to the innocent but fanatical comrades 
who are blindly following the lead of the convention action, f 

Your attention is again called to the fact that the convention was 
not called in accordance with the provisions of ‘the party constitution ; 
that it was not attended by a . set of delegates, there be- 
ing only 185 out of a possible 300. 

four attention is also called to the fact that while this treasonable 
matter Is 
orgahized 


proveres to be sent out in the name of a political party 
or political action in the United States, a controlling per- 
centage of the actual dues-paying party membership has come to be 
composed of persons who are not citizens of the United States, to- 
gether with many others who have taken part actively in a propa- 
ganda carried on for the benefit and to the advantage of the feudal 
government of a nation with which this Nation is now at war. 

I hereby serve notice upon you and the members of the national 
executive committee that the action pro; in the circulation of the 
resolution on war, either in the o or in an amended form, will 
place all socialists who are citizens of the United States in danger 
of intolerable hardship and risk, not to be 3 under existing con- 
ditions by an proper demand which could be e upon -them as 
socialists, sik AÈ them to irreparable injury, and causes irreparable 
to the name and cause of the American socialist movement by 


e 
linking them forever with a cause which has become a bissing and a 
byword in ali democratic nations of the earth, namely. the cause of 


the autocrats of the central European Empires—Prussian, Austrian, 
Bulgar, and Turk, 

I further demand that you, as the executives of the Socialist Party, 
in all your actions relating to these matters, obey the laws of the 
Socialist Party, the laws of the land, and the dictates of good faith with 
the vast army of those in this and other lands who have espoused the 
cause of socialism. ; 

In view of the instructions of the St. Louis convention, that “ the 
national executive committee initiate an organized movement 
of antiwar * è * forces”; und in view of the further fact that the 
antiwar forces in this country ‘include the ‘syndicatlists, the anarchists, 
the German-American Aliance, and the secret service of the Imperial 
German pire, I demand that ‘the party executives of the Socialist 
Party shall forthwith declare what “antiwar forces“ they have been 
cooperating with, or propose to cooperate with; this to t end that 
those members of the Socialist Party who refuse ‘to be implicated in 
treason may have 5 to diate any actions or alliances 
entered into without their consent and without their purpose or intent. 

That organized action a constituted governments may be 
ust iſled by conditions existing within the scope of such governments, 
s demonstrated by the history of this Republic; but that such organ- 
ized action against this ent should inure to the benefit of the 
stecadđent aristocracies. of a type of civilization holding over from the 
Middle Ages, is Intolerable to a socialist who is American born. 

As a delegate to the St. Louis convention, I further call your atten- 
tion to the fact that in the issue of the American Socialist, under date 
of April 28, 1917. there is printed what purports to be a copy of ‘the 
program contained in the resolution on war. above referred to, in 
which the paragraph No. 2 is printed in a form different in content 
and meaning from the same n as contained in the official copy 
printed in a previous issue of ‘the same publication. 

And I demand that if this modification in the form and content of 
this paragraph has been made because of any warning given ‘to your 
office directly or indirectly, and to protect the party executives, that 
the same warning be given out to the membership and sympathizers of 
the party at large for their protection also. 

It can not be emphasized too strongly that any word of explanation 
or justification which the party executives may have to offer will be 
gladly received and will be given full consideration ; and especially that, 
in view of the great number of persons concerned and the peculiar 
and weighty personal considerations involved for thousands of these 
persons, such explanations and statements of justification should be 
given at the earliest possible moment, 

Yours, very truly, WINFIELD R. GAYLORD. 


GERMER’S REPLY TO GAYLORD. 
CHICAGO, ILL., April 27, 1917. 
WINFIELD R, GAYLORD, 
Milwaukee, Wis. f 


My Dran GAYLORD: Your favor of the 26th instant has just been 
received, and I note with interest what you say. As per your ragadt 
I am to-day sending a copy of your letter to every member of the' 
national executive committee. t 

It is perhaps my misfortune not to have been born in ‘the United 
States, or perhaps yours to have been born here, That, however, should 
have little or no bearing on considering a fact, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE, 


May 11, 


Let me call your attention to the fact that it was 
convention (Goebel 


at the 
for your side), and no one objecting to 
that we should immediately proceed to distribute the resolution a 
militarism and war. It was understood that if the minority report 
is finally adopted by referendum that it would be the official declaration 
of the +, Perhaps you were not in the hall when this understand- 
nay, aras arrived at, but I am quite sure the record will show it. 
ou call it treasonable matter. reasonable to whom? Surely it 

can not be treasonable to the people of America to keep them from being 
shot 3 with whom they have no difference. No matter where 
one is born, he ought to be able not to assume an irrational view on this 

bject. It the Socialists of every nation would take the same view that 
you do, there would be no rumbling in the ive governments. The 
ruling class would have the full support of the Socialists. 

You further say that we are making the party organization the tool 
of a foreign enemy government now at war with this country. Let me 
ask you, my dear Gaylord, Do you take the position of Stephen Deca- 
ras Boe —— re 5 2 be right; bota right or wrong, my coun- 

5 course, your position, then your protest is not in 
harmony with the international Socialist movement, g 

You speak of the autocratic government of Germany, Austria, Bul- 
— and Turkey. How about the autocratic government of Serbia, 

oumania, “poe 4 5 5 and Belgium, and until very recently the des- 

tism of Russia ? you Know of any degree of democracy existing 
n any of these countries? Do you know of the ruling class of these 
countries fighting for democracy and civilization? Why single out a few 
of the autocratic countries who a to be allied on one side of this 
war? Besides, as one living in America, my greatest concern is to estab- 
lish a degree of democracy and liberty in the United States instead of 
meddling and taking sides in the Euro war. I can see no difference 
between the autocracy of Germany and the other empires and kingdoms. 
I hate them all, and I hope that the people of the <tive countri 
before the war is over or after the war, will manifest good sense an 
be courageous enough to cenneet over all the crowns in Purope. 

You speak further of the propaganda we are carrying on to the 
advantage of a feudal government of a nation with which this Nation 
is now at war. Isn't it a fact that so long as we are furnishing guns 
and ammunitions and foodstuffs to the allies, that we are not only ac- 
tively engaged in a propaganda to the advantage of those feudal govern- 
ments, but are an active part of the war? I hate the words“ kaiser and 
“sultan,” but I also hate the word “king,” and I further hate to be 
engaged in a propaganda that will actively strengthen one side or the 
other. After all, as our antiwar proclamation well says, we are not 
conducting a war against the “ Kaiser,” but we will shoot the German 
people who are now struggling within their own country to establish 
a degree of democracy. 

One more point, and I am going to leave you. You call our attention 
to the fact that there were only 185 delegates out of a possible 300 
present. I must remind you that a national referendum was pending 
when the convention was called, providing for a convention to be called 
in September to be attended by 200 delegates instead of 300 us per 
the constitution. The emergency convention was called on the same 
basis as the referendum provided for the September convention. If you 
say that it was not a representative convention, then you must confess 
that you were not a representative delegate. Surely you wouldn't 
claim that you and a few who shared your views were the only repre- 
sentative delegates and the others were not. 

Let us forget for a while that we were born in America or Germany 
or England or elsewhere, and let us remember that we now live in this 
country, and let us try to solve the problems of the workers here at home. 
By doing so we might succeed in keeping this country out of international 
3 even though it might interfere with the profits of Wall 


t. 
As stated in the outset, I am submitting your letter to the executive 
committee. > 
With all good wishes, I remain, as ever, fraternally, yours, 
ADOLPH GERMER, 
Eveoutive Secretary. 


Mr. HUSTING. This morning I received a letter from the 
postmaster at Delavan, Wis., Mr. C. M. Tallman, which is as 


follows: 
Devavan, Wis., May 9, 1917. 
Hon. PAUL O. HUSTING : i 


United States Senate, Washington, D.-C. 


Dran Senator: I am inclosing herewith for your 1 a letter 
of warning recently sent out by the Sherman Detective Agency, of 
Chicago, to its clients, to which is attached a 9 copy of the 
Internationalist, an ultraradical Socialist organ, ‘the object of which 
‘seems tc be to discourage patriotism in the form of enlistments au 
to resist and refuse such compulsory military service as is prescribed 
by the new conscription act. 

You will note the pledge at the bottom of the sheet, and also the 
fact that at the recent convention of the party held in St. Louis that 
the article in their constitution relating to the nonindorsement ot 
sabotage, violence, etc., was led. 

The letter and paper inclosed was handed me by Mr. J. J. Phoenix, 
president of the Bradley Knitting Co., of this city, and it is the 
9 1 of many in this community. including myself, that the espionage 
bill should at least be broad enough to prohibit the circulation of such 


plainly disloyal stuff. 
There are now a oximately 60 young men of Delavan who have 
recently enlisted in the National or State service and others are coming 
right along, we also have over 600 gardens now planted within the 
city lintits, and vacant lots are very scarce. i 
With very kind personal regards, I am, 
Very ‘truly, yours, C. M. TALLMAN. 


I ask to have printed the letter of the Sherman Detective 


Agency. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, that 


win be done. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


CHICAGO Orrice, April 31, 1917, 
TREASURER BRADLEY KxitrTING Co., i 
‘ Delavan, Wis. f 
a duplicate copy of the Internationalist, 
y the Socialist Propaganda League of 


Dran Str: We are inclosin, 
headed as being published 


‘America: 


This copy is an exact reproduction with the exception of red being 
used in place of black where we desire to emphasize certain paragraphs. 
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Article 2, section 6, in the last paragraph, which is mentioned as 
being repealed, originally related, we are informed, to the nonindorse- 
ment of sabotage, violence, etc. 

This material is sent to inform you of the necessity for watchfulness, 

Very truly, yours, 
SHERMAN DETECTIVE AGENCY, 
Joun F. SHERMAN, 
General Manager. 

Mr. HUSTING. I also ask to have this copy of the Workers 
of the World Internationalist of April 7, 1917, published at 
Boston, Mass., put in the RECORD. 

I am going to take the time to read just a few extracts 
from this. I want to say that these parts that are colored in 
red ink here were not so colored in the original weekly; but 
that this is an exact copy is vouched for by the Sherman Detec- 
tive Agency. These are resolutions of the Socialist Propaganda 
League, assembled in conference at Boston, Mass., April 1, 1917, 
and referred to the Socialist Party convention at St. Louis, 
April 7, 1917. 

This is what they say: 

Resolved, That the S. P. withdraws its general sup 
A. F. of L., which can not be recognized any longer as 
tive of organized labor on the economic field. 

I just want to point out there that they recommend breaking 
away from the American Federation of Labor. 

Now, here comes the significant part of the resolution: 

Resolved, That the Socialist Party pledges itself to support every 
action on the economic fleld against capital in such a way as to further 
the interests of the working class as a whole by advocating industrial 
organization instead of craft unionism, encouraging every tendency 
toward organized mass action and mass democracy on the economic 
field, so expressed and practiced by the Industrial Workers of the 
World ; be it further 

Resolved, That the Socialist Party will participate in every class 
fight which is fought in the interest of the working class against capital 
and the State, each Socialist to be pledged to participate in the eco- 
nomic actions and to advocate in his organization the principles of 
general democratic mass action. 

Here, again: 

Resolved, The Socialist ent will 57 ort and organize mass 
demonstrations and political strikes and will instruct its delegates to 
support such mass actions and to act as spokesmen in the representa- 
tive bodies to voice the demands of the working class and to fight for 
freedom of ch, action, and organization as fundamental for every 
form of political mass action toward the overthrow of capitalism and 
the building up of a socialist commonwealth. 

There are a good many just as significant as these, but I just 
want to read the colored portions now: 

The Socialist movement is not neutral in a war nor dees it simply 
adopt passive measures of protest; it Lg tag the war continually, re- 
lentlessly, and by all the means of action in its power. 

In other words, they want to be understood as saying that 
they are not neutral in this country; that they are going to 
fight against this war in this country by all means of action in 
their power. They do not say “by all proper means” or “all 
lawful means,” but they say by “all the means of action in 
their power.” 

Now, here, again: 

We call upon the working class, organized and unorganized, to in- 
stitute strikes against the mobilization of industry and military forces 
under the guise of which the ruling class deprives the people of its 
civil and industrial rights, and we pledge ourselves to encourage and 
support these strikes and develop them into a general revolutionary 
movement against war and capitalism. 


Mr. REED. Who says that? 

Mr. HUSTING. That is published in The Internationalist, 
No. 11, volume 1, Boston, Mass., April 7, 1917. 

Mr. REED. But who publishes it? 

Mr. HUSTING. It is signed by Charles W. Fitzgerald, con- 
ference chairman; Samson Frieman, conference secretary; and 
Alfred S. Edwards, secretary of the Socialist Propaganda League 
of America. 

Mr. REED. What is that? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do not know. I am telling you that this 
comes through the mails. It purports to be a periodical. It is 
published by the Socialist Propaganda League of America. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
that circulates in the mail? 

Mr. HUSTING. That circulates in the mail; yes. 

i Mr. REED. The Senator is not advised who constitutes the 
eague? 

Mr. HUSTING. Why, I suppose this is one of these con- 
ferences that we have so many of through the country. We had 
an embargo conference that flooded us here with telegrams, and 
we have leagues of various kinds, some of whom it is known have 
been furnished with German money. 

Mr. REED. And we also have a league to promote the draft. 

Mr. HUSTING, The difference between one and the other, as 
FI understand it, is that the league to promote the draft is doing 
something to sustain the action of Congress, to aid and not to 
restrict the enforcement of its laws and its policies. 


rt from the 
he representa- 


Mr. REED. One of them is not nonpatriotic, although it may 
be mistaken, while the other is clearly of a seditious character. 
I am only asking the Senator in order to try to get the source 
of it. I think the Senator is doing good work in advising us 
of this. 

Mr. HUSTING. I do not know whether the Senator was here 
or not, but I stated some time ago what I was reading from. 
If these excerpts that I have been reading appear to be so com- 
monplace that they can be put on a plane with a great many 
others, then I will say that the same rule ought to be adopted 
with the others. I do not care whether anybody is in favor of 
draft or against draft as an academic proposition, but I do say 
that I am against any paper going through the mails or being 
circulated or any body of men getting together and conspiring 
together to put before the people resolutions and statements 
that incite rebellion, that urge and recommend war against the 
authorized authorities of the United States and especially so 
while we are at war with a foreign nation. I do not care 
whether it comes from the Socialist Party or whoever else it 
comes from. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. HUSTING. I want to say that this is only in line with 
the resolutions adopted by the Socialist convention at St. Louis. 
They advocate mass action, mass resistance to the draft. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator probably in some way misap- 
prehended what I said. Surely, the Senator knows that I do 
not think any such movement as he is now discussing is tolerable. 
I think the Senator is doing good work in calling our attention 
to this matter. The whole purport of my question was this: 
I desired to know, if possible, the source of this circular. I was 
anxious to know whether it came from a large body or a small 
body of men, whether it was the effusion of a few cranks or a 
few scoundrels, or whether it came from a considerable body of 
people who might be numerous enough to become dangerous. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will state that here at the head of the paper 
there is given a description of this organization, and it will 
appear in the Recorp, so that it will speak for itself. My purpose 
in referring to these things on the floor of the Senate is to show 
that there are influences at work, financed sometimes as this 
may be, I do not know through whom, through which the Ger- 
man Government has an opportunity to work its baneful influence 
among the American people. It is, as I understand it and look 
at it, purely the continuance of a propaganda that has been 
going on here ever since the war began. We have record of 
many propagandas; we do not know whence they come, who 
pays for them, or anything about them; and yet we know that 
the mails have been flooded with this kind of stuff, and if the 
Senator has received what I have received he knows that he 
has received thousands of circulars having for their ultimate 
object and their design the undermining of the institutions of 
this country, the setting of one man against another and one 
race against another; and I say its ultimate design is to destroy 
this country. z 

I want to repeat here and now that I do not like to nave our 
own instruments used for the purpose of destroying ourselves 
or our country. I do not want to feel that we are the un- 
conscious instruments of carrying and aiding a propaganda 
that is directed against us by our enemies, and it ought to be 
stopped. I do not feel as though alleged constitutional rights 
ought to be invoked to protect the propaganda of a country that 
is aiming to destroy us, and that is the reason why I am bringing 
this matter again to the attention of the Senate. 

Now, here they say: 

We declare that we shall carry on this propaganda and action, even 
should the Government declare it illegal. 

If not legally, then illegally! 

Here is another paragraph: 

Resolved, That article 2, section 6, be withdrawn from the, party 
constitution. 

That is the article prohibiting sabotage and these other things 
I have read. 

Now, here comes the pledge: 


I, the undersigned, solemnly protesting against the working class 
and the coun of my birth (or adoption) being caught in the steel 


trap of milita: „ will refuse to render 5 0 kind of military service 
when informed that 10,000 male citizens of the United States (or those 
who have de their intention to become citizens) of an age between 


18 and 45 have signed this pledge. 
Name “= 
Address ———, 


And so forth. 
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Now, I said that that was sent through the mails. The detec- 
tive agency, I find when I come to look at the letter, does not 
say that it went through the mails. I assume that it did, how- 
ever. and I have no doubt that it is being sent through the mails. 

Here is a blank pledge held out to its readers whereby they 
undertake to resist the call of the country when conscripted, 
upon the condition that 10,000 male citizens of military age join 
with them in the pledge. Why wait until 10.000 associates or 
fellow conspirators join them if not because of a purpose to 
join with this 10,000 in an insurrection when the word is passed 
that 10,000 of military age are ready? Can anything be clearer 
than this is, inviting rebellion and an attempt to mobilize dis- 
cordant elements to make war on their own country and to aid 
our enemy Germany? 


[From the Internationalist, weekly of the Left-Wing Socialists, Boston, 
Mass., Apr. 7, 1917.] 


RESOLUTIONS REFERRED TO THE PARTY CONVENTION—THE SOCIALIST 
PROPAGANDA LEAGUE SENDS GREETINGS TO COMRADES AT Sr. Louis, 
WITA RESOLUTIONS COVERING ALL ESSENTIAL POINTS OF THE “ MANI- 
FESTO” FOR ACTION, 


It was a working body of delegates from branches of the Socialist 
Propaganda League that assembled in Boston last Sunday, April 1, in 
response to call for a N conference to consider matters of extraor- 
dinary importance in their 1 the emergency convention of 
the Socialist Party to open at St. s to-day, April 7. The action of 
the conference was 8 unanimous on all issues discussed and 
passed upon, and if the printing in this issue of the paper of the definite 
policies of the league, which must be placed in the hands of convention 
delegates at St. mis, excludes a full report of the conference, the 
members throughout the country may look for it next week. 

The series of resolutions appended express the deliberate convictions 
of the conference. Under instruction from the body they are referred 
to our comrades of the Socialist Party convention as the embodiment 
of views held by thousands of earnest men and women in this country, 
whose sole desire is that the banner of international revolutionary 
socialism may be upheld at St. Louis. 

Attest: . 

CHAS. W. FITZGERALD, 
Conference Chairman, 
ALFRED S. EDWARDS, 
Secretary Socialist Propaganda League of America, 


SAMSON FRIEMAN, 
Conference Sccretary. 


RESOLUTION ON INDUSTRIAL ACTION, 


Whereas the American Federation of Labor by advocating a harmony of 
interest between capital and labor does not represent the interests of 
the working class as a whole; 

Whereas the American Federation of Labor by its criminal neglect to 
organize and ta support the action among unskilled labor is largely 
responsible for the ruthless Ug? poranio of labor conflicts and murder 
of the workers by the capitalists; 

Whereas the convention of presidents and officials of the unions con- 
stituting the American Federation of Labor has pled; support to 
the exploiters and committed itself to war, with Samuel Gompers par- 
ticipating in the National Counsel of Defense: Therefore be it 
Resotved, That the Socialist Fs Mase t deia its general support 

from the Ameriean Federation of La r, Which can not be recogn’ 

any longer as the representative of organized labor on the economie 

neld: Be it further 
Resolved, That the Socialist Party pl itself to support every 

action on the economice field against capital, such a way as to further 
the interests of the working class as a whole, by advocating industrial 
organization instead of craft unionism, encouraging every tendency 
toward organized mass action and mass democracy on the economic 

N 7. pressed and practiced by the Industrial Workers of the World: 

‘urther 
Resolved, That the Socialist Party will participate in every class 
fight, which is fought in the interest of the working class against capi- 
tal and the State. Each socialist to be pledged to participate in the 
economic actions and to advocate in bis organization the principles of 

general democratic mass action. 3 


RESOLUTION ON POLITICAL ACTION. 


ween political action constitutes the general elass action of the 

workers; an 

Whereas political power can only be based on class power of the work- 
ing masses: Therefore be it 


Resolved, The Socialist Party will sapport and organize mass demon- 
strations and political strikes and will instruct its delegates to sup- 
por such mass actions and to act as pokorou in the representative 

les to voice the demands of the working class, and to fight for free- 
dom of speech, action, and organization, as fundamental for every form 
of poumes mass action toward the overthrow of capitalism and the 
building up of a socialist commonwealth. 


RESOLUTION ON PARLIAMENTARY ACTION, 


Whergas the present stage of ‘mperialism shows that capitalist parties 
develop more snd more into one reactionary mass and lean to cen- 
tralization of political power into the hands of executive and judicial 
bodies under the control of financial and monopolistic capital and 
abandoning the rights and prerogatives of bourgeois par ents: 
Therefore, all the hopes of socialists for the legal conquest of political 
power through parliamentary action vanishing, be it 
Resolved, That our parliamentary gns shall be conducted on 

strictly Socialist lines, without compromise with bour; es or 

Issues, for education and propaganda toward mass action, illustrating 

vane 3 and tactics on every-day facts and issues; and be it 
rther 
Resolved, That elected Representatives shall use their office for critt- 

cism and propaganda and the support of mass action, regarding them- 
selves as spokesmen of the working class under control of the Socialist 

Party and bound to resign rather than to act or support action detri- 

mental to the interests of the working class. 


RESOLUTION ON MILITARISM AND WAR, b 
The Socialist movement fs not neutral in a war, bor does it simply 
— passive er esas of protest; it fights the war continually, relent- 


„and by all means of action in its power. 
Realizing t there is a division in the international movement on 
the problem of action against war; reali: 


zing, moreover, that this prob- 
lem is crucial in the reconstruction of socialism, the Socialist Part 
declares against ticipation in a war waged under any and all condi- 
tions of im stic capitalism, including wars of national defense and 
democracy, so called. 

The Socialist Party can not compromise its TESSE opposition to 
war; it seeks to use every opportunity that may arise to transform a 
war into the social revolution to the proletariat, i 

In conformity with and applying these general principles, the Socialist 
Party of America lays down the following program of action during the 
bode Representatives of the Socialist Party in the various governing 

les shall refuse to vote for war credits or any other measures of war. 
acer rope immediately be taken to expel party members violating this 

on. 
- (2) We pledge ourselves and our organization. to resist all efforts at 
recruiting by means of meetings, an aggressive educational propaganda, 
mass demonstrations, and by any other means in accord with revolu- 
tionary Socialist principles and tactics. 

(3) We ec: 1 upon the less elass, organized and unorganized, to 
institute strikes against the mobilization of industry and military forces 
under the guise of which the ruling class deprives the people of its 
civil and industria) rights, and we pledge ourselves to encourage and 
support these strikes and develo m into a general revolutionary 
movement against war and capitalism. 

(4) In the event of conscription being forced upon the people of this 
country by the ruling class we shall initiate a movement for the refusal 
of military service; moreover, we shall support by all means mass move- 
ments of the people organized to resist and refuse compulsory military 


ce. 

(5) Aside from these ‘ial measures against the war, we declare 
that we shall not allow the class struggle to relax; moreover, we affirm 
that the general revolutionary class shall proceed with new vigor and 
increased intensity during the period of war along the lines of general 
mass action of the working 

6. The ist Party of America, In short, declares war upon the 


war and the measures adopted by the Government for pu of war. 
No “civit peace!” No trace with the ruling class! ar does not 
chang? the issue, but emphasizes it: War against capitalism. with 


the class struggle! 
7. We declare that we shall carry on this 
even should the Government declare it ill 
iy! 


Be age and action 
i—if not legally, then 


RESOLUTION ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
Whereas the second international has falled and is broken down when 
mostly needed ; and 
Whereas the period of internationalism and world wars makes it im- 
perative to have a strong and effective international organization of 
the Workers of the World to resist the capitalist aggressions and 

capitalist-wars: Therefore be it 5 

Resolved, That the Socialist Party of America will participate only 
in a new international of parties and socialists, who denounce a 
true or Burgfrieden during a war of whatever nature, and who are 
willing to propagate and ö in mass action as a means to resist 
militarism and war, uding so-called defensive wars of capitalist 
States and to build an organized democratic mass power to over- 
throw the capitalist State. 

RESOLUTION ON ARTICLE 2, SECTION 6, OF THE PARTY CONSTITUTION. 
Whereas article 2, section 6, of the present constitution is contrary to 

the very principles of revolutionary socialism, and constitutes a dan- 

ger to the Socialist Party, especially under the development of capi- 
talism in the iod of imperialism, in which organized mass action 
is the most ective weapon against the solid autocratic power of 
financial and monopolistic interests, organized’ in the modern capi- 

talist State; and x 
Whereas organized mass action against the reactionary forces of modern 

imperialism, using illegal and brutal means of violence and murder 

in the class struggle. can not always be carried on without the use 
of force by the working class: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That article 2, section 6, be withdrawn from the party 
constitution, 

THE PLEDGE. 

I, the undersigned, solemnly protesting 1 the working class 
and the coun ot my birth (or adopton) ing caught in the steel 
trap of militarism, will refuse to render any kind of military service 
when informed that 10,000 male citizens of the United States (or those 


who have declared their intention to become citizens), of an age between 
this pledge. 


Aditeld scsi ee ea eee gta 
Male 

Now, Mr. President, I have brought the Socialist resolutions, 
adopted at St. Louis, to the attention of the Senate. I have 
pointed out here that by a majority vote they were ordered 
printed for distribution generally, and before they were acted 
upon by a referendum; so it is plain that to-day the mails 
of the United States are being used for the purpose of further- 
ing propaganda that has for its object and purpose forcible re- 
sistance to the authorized officers of the United States. If they 
are drafted, they say in as plain English as English can be that 
they are going to resist, and that now a referendum is being 
earried on through the mails to bring that about. 

I do not cite these things because of any particular provision 
in this espionage bill, although it may pertain particularly or 
more directly to the question of nonmailable matter; but this 
whole bill, and bills of this character such as we are now con- 
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sidering, are not aimed at legitimate newspaper business. They 
are not aimed at legitimate correspondence or legitimate busi- 
ness. They are being directed against an influence which ought to 
be routed out, which ought to be stopped in this country. Ever 
since this war began we have suffered great harm at the hands 
of agents and instruments of a country with which we are now 
at war, namely, Germany. This harm has been done to us by 
many ways and means. It has been done through newspapers, 
speeches, letters, circulars, pamphlets, and we have aided and 
abetted these agencies, hostile to us and inimical to the wel- 
fare of the country, through our mails; in other words, Ger- 
many has turned our own mail service into an instrument for 
her benefit, to our own undoing. What I am saying here to-day 
is more about the object and purpose of this bill than the par- 
ticular provisions of the bill. This bill is not aimed at any 
forces that are legitimate and loyal, but only against forces 
and influences that are disloyal, treasonable, and illegitimate. 
If the interpretation which some of the Senators put upon cer- 
tain chapters of this bill is correct, I would vote against these 
sections myself, but the trouble is that their construction, in my 
judgment, is entirely erroneous and unjustified, The trouble has 
been in the discussion of this bill and other bills calculated to 
give power to the President to wage this war successfully 
against Germany, and which were calculated to strengthen him 
in his negotiations with this same country that Members of 
Congress, certain newspapers, and certain people have always 
imputed to our Government the most sinister motives and 
purposes. 

Senators here in discussing this bill are constantly talking 
about the danger of our constitutional rights being invaded in- 
stead of presupposing that the President is as anxious to 
uphold the Constitution as Senators are, Not only that, but in 
the discussion of these bills where it is perfectly plain that no 
unconstitutional power is delegated to the President, Senators 
trouble themselves to discover opportunities afforded where the 
President might act unconstitutionally. It ought to be a sum- 
cient answer that the bill delegates no unconstitutional powers, 
but if that is not enough, let me add that President Wilson 
has never yet exercised his functions unconstitutionally and, 
in my judgment, never will. Every President has the oppor- 
tunity, if he is so minded, to disregard the Constitution, but 
Senators should remember that President Wilson has never 
been so minded, and I want to say that there is no Senator 
in this Chamber who is more careful to keep within his con- 
stitutional powers and prerogatives than the President himself 
whom they profess to fear so much. 

Now, in dealing with the matter of carrying seditious and 
treasonable matters, is not it unthinkable, in a time of war, 
that we should permit a foreign government to use an agency 
of the United States, namely, the United States mails, to wage 
war upon ourselves here through her own organizations, sympa- 
thizers, and publicity facilities? Is not it absurd, to say the 
least, that we should be tying ourselves up in such a manner as 
not only to hinder us, but actually to facilitate the carrying out 
of the foreign enemy’s own cunning and dangerous designs and 
purposes? 

It seems to me that in attempting to protect what we conceive 
to be the constitutional rights of the people, Senators, gra- 
tuitously and without warrant and justification, are taking it 
for granted that every instrument put into the hands of the 
President is going to be used for sinister purposes. On the em- 
bargo here we have been told by the opponents of the bill that 
if this power were given to the President he would violate 
treaties. One Senator even said that he might lead us to the 
commission of the same acts that were committed by Germany. 
Referring to all these things and all these arguments that have 
been brought up, I say that in these extraordinary times, to 
accomplish these extraordinary purposes that we have in mind, 
in order to get our hands and our feet free to fight an enemy 
that scruples and hesitates at nothing to gain its ends, it is 
necessary temporarily to put into the hands of the Commander 
in Chief of the Army all the powers necessary to bring this war 
to a successful conclusion. 

When we declared war, and thereby put the Army and the 
Navy and all the resources of the country at the disposal of 
the President, we gave or impliedly promised him all the powers 
we possessed to carry it on successfully. We ought not de- 
clare war in one breath, and then in the next breath say that 
we are not going to give the President power to wage war. 
Do we want to declare war and then lie down supinely and let 
our enemy overcome us without resistance? Shall we deliber- 

. ately put ourselves, and our very liberties, in jeopardy, and then 
refuse to defend them or permit a defense of them? We do not 
want to tie the President down, we do not want to hamstring 
him, we do not want to sit here in the Senate every time some 
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measure which is necessary to our defense comes up and then 
debate whether or not we are going to let him do it. We have 
got to have some faith in the President of the United States, 
‘We have got to rely on the patriotic judgment and ability of our 
Commander in Chief. 

It is said here that we are trying to muzzle the press and 
that a constitutional right is invaded. Mr. President, when we 
passed the conscription bill, by which we conscript a man, con- 
seript the happiness of his family, conscript his earning capacity, 
conscript his life, I want to know if we can go any further than 
that in taking away constitutional liberties and rights, if it 
is a taking of constitutional liberty and rights. But it is not. 
It is a thing that is necessary for every country to exact from 
its citizens when it gets into war; but it seems to me that it 
does not lie in the mouth of those who only in a small measure 
are restrained of what they conceive to be their full constitu- 
tional rights in time of peace to complain and to fight and to 
obstruct on every hand every movement calculated to strengthen 
the arms of the President—yes; calculated to strengthen our 
own arms and our own might. I want to say right here that 
neither the administration nor any Senator supporting this bill, 
and certainly not myself, want to muzzle the press or want to 
hinder and obstruct the fullest intelligence, discussion, and 
comment in times of war consistent with our public safety. If 
there is anything in this bill that encroaches on this, I do not 
know where it is; in fact, one proviso expressly negatives it. 
What I favor and what the administration favors and the pri- 
mary and sole object of the bill, as I understand it, is to tear 
out and uproot this disloyal propaganda that has been going 
on throughout the country for the purpose of protecting our- 
selves against sinister influences initiated from without but 
manifested from within. In short, the object to be attained is 
to prevent disloyal and illegitimate publicity calculated to give 
aid, comfort, and information to the enemy, and is not aimed at 
publication or publicity whatsoever which has for its purpose 
the welfare of the country. What the President wants by 
these sort of bills is to be able to deal with disloyalty and sedi- 
tien and not to hinder or obstruct legitimate publicity. 

For instance, take the power to be given the President in re- 
gard to the embargo. When that was up for discussion in this 
bill Senators immediately jumped to the unjustified conclusion 
that the President if given this power would use it in violation 
of the Constitution and our solemn treaties. If I thought that 
the President of the United States was going to violate any 
solemn treaty or to break our word with any country, I would 
not have voted for the embargo no matter how much we may 
need it. One of the Senators said here upon the floor that “per- 
haps, in time of necessity, he might be obliged to vote for the 
sinking of boats by submarines without warning.” Let me at 
least put myself on record in that regard. May the hands of any 
officer of the United States be palsied before he will ever sign 
his name to the infamous order directing the discharge of a tor- 
pedo at a boat loaded with helpless men, women, and children 
without warning and without observing the rules of interna- 
tional law, and may no man who ever has the honor to belong 
to the American Navy put the foul blot upon his country which 
new brands Germany as an outlaw nation. May I never live to 
see the day when our glorious Navy will make war on men, 
women, and children, and in sinking a Lusitania sink itself to 
the infamous level of the German Navy. We can afford to 
lose, if must be. But we can not afford to be unjust; we can 
not afford to break our word; we can not afford to lose our 
honor; we can not afford to lose the trust and confidence in 
which the nations-of the world hold us. We can not afford to 
do the things that our enemy has done, to do that which we 
have denounced and condemned over and over again on the 
floor of the Senate and elsewhere. I would not vote to do that; 
but I am voting for this embargo, and I am voting for these 
other powers that are put in the hands of the President of the 
United States, because I know they will not be abused, because 
I know he will not do those things, because I knew also that he 
would do nothing not lawful under this bill. I know that he will 
use the powers conferred herein in accord with the rights of neu- 
trals; yes, I will go further and say with rights of our enemies, 
and that they will be used only to do what we manifestly have 
a right to do and no more. 

I do not believe that there is any treaty written of the kind 
which says we must feed our enemies, or which provides either 
in letter or spirit that we must aid and abet our enemies in 
their efforts to destroy us or which prohibits the use and 
shipment of our own resources for our own defense, and I want 
to take particular issue with the charge of the Senator from 
Michigan when he said that we were doing or attempting to do 
the things which Germany had done, and against which we have 
eomplained, for which we went to war with her. I do not think 
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that we have ever complained because Germany had used her 
own resources for her own armies and naval forces. We com- 
plained because Germany refused to let us, a neutral Nation, 
sell and deliver our foodstuffs to another neutral country. An 
embargo under this bill does not contemplate for a. moment that 
we are to interfere with neutral trade from one neutral country 
to another or to sink and destroy boats and kill noncombatants, 
men, women, and children, because of our attempt to stop one 
neutral country from trading- with another, but this is what 
Germany did and against which we complained. She told us 
“Tf you take a boat across this dead line from one neutral port 
to another neutral port I-shall sink your boats, take your lives 
and your property.” We propose to do nothing of the kind. 
Here it is only a question of what we shall do with our own 
foodstuffs and resources and supplies. We simply say that we 
will do with our foodstuffs, with our own supplies, and with our 
own resources that which is necessary for our defense. 

And there is no other excuse or justification necessary in the 
levying of an embargo upon our own foodstuffs than to say that 
in waging this war and since we have entered into the war our 
first duty to ourselves is to arm and feed and supply our Army 
and our Navy and the armies and navies cooperating with us 
and whose aid and assistance is necessary for our defense, 
There is no duty incumbent upon us to supply any other country 
when we are at war, under treaty or any other obligation, which 
is paramount to that. 

. This does not violate any rule of international law; this can 
violate no treaty. There is no power in this bill which Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, the President of the United States, will or 
can properly use in the way that Germany has used her powers, 
which we have condemned. There is nothing in Woodrow Wil- 
son’s make-up that warrants or justifies anyone in believing 
he will use these powers in a way which no one better or more 
vigorously than he has condemned beyond measure. 

Is it not strange, Mr. President, that whenever measures of 
this kind come up to be discussed we impute to our own Goy- 
ernment the most sinister motives ; that we fear every power we 
may momentarily, because of extraordinary circumstances, relin- 
quish or delegate to one of our branches of our Government is 
going to be used by a scoundrel, by a man bereft of every human 
attribute—that these powers will be used as a tyrant would 
use them? What country has ever acted more upon the square 
than this Government has in war or in peace? We would have 
to go back on every tradition and every paragraph of American 
history to take for granted that our Government or any men 
who represent our Government are going to use their powers 
contrary to the rules of civilized nations and of civilized war- 
fare. I for one refuse to believe it, and I propose to proceed 
upon the theory in this war that a President such as we have 
will not violate the traditions of his country or violate its laws 
or its Constitution and will do nothing to bring dishonor to his 
Nation or to his own name, 

We know, however, on the other side, that every instrument 
than can be used or seized upon by our enemies is being used 
ruthlessly and without regard to the rules of civilized nations 
or civilized warfare. There is no law for Germany but Ger- 
many’s necessity ; and she is the sole judge of her own necessity. 
So Germany’s necessity is not only Germany’s law, but she would 
make it the law of the whole world, 

I say that we have entered into this war to challenge her right 
to impose her necessities upon the world, and we should 
strengthen our Government so that our Government may fight 
this war to a successful conclusion, and thus make good our 
challenge and vindicate the right of democracies to live. I say 
there is nothing in our histcry, there is nothing in the history 
of the President or of any man of influence at the head of our 
Government that warrants any Senator in believing that a 
President of the United States will misuse his powers contrary 
to the rules of law or justice and right. 

So, it seems to me, Mr. President, we should not be spending 
days and weeks here in debate while our boats are going down, 
while every newspaper brings us news of some more men, women, 
and children who are being murdered in cold blood upon the 
high seas. We should make haste, in the face of a world’s 
famine, when we know that Germany is sinking cargoes to the 
bottom of the sea; when she is not only inflicting damages upon 
her enemies, not only sinking our ships, not only destroying 
millions of dollars’ worth of property, but she is doing worse than 
that—she is committing a crime against the world by destroying 
foodstuffs and the ships wherewith to supply the world. She 
has set out and boasts that she is doing what she set out to do, 
to starve the world into submission. For every ship that goes 
down puts beyond reach of the hungry people of the world the 
food to feed the world. And when she sinks millions upon mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat and other foods, she diminishes the 


world’s supply, and thereby not only aggravates the drive upon 
but shoots the prices skyward upon the remaining and fast- 
vanishing supplies that must feed the whole world, if the world 
is to be fed. In other words, for every boatload of food that 
is sent down to feed the fishes, a blow is struck at the table of 
the world as well as at her enemies. 

Yet while she is doing these things, while she is trying not 
only to starve her enemies but to starve the whole world, we sit 
here and argue for hours and hours about the construction of 
this phrase or. that instead of going direct to the purpose sought 
and imperatively needed ; that is, giving the authority, the obvious 
necessary power, to the President, so that he may do that which 
we declare he shall do and which he must do under his con- 
stitutional oath of office. 

I say it seems to me that we should close this thing up in a 
hurry. There is no danger of this reacting on ourselves after this 
war. It is only going to be for the period of the war. I would 
not stand for these bills for a second after the war is over. I 
would be glad to have a paragraph put in every bill that as soon 
as the war shall cease these laws shall become inoperative. I 
do not want any authority to be delegated to take away our con- 
stitutional rights, but I want the authority to be given the Presi- 
dent so that he shall have the legal right and power to do what 
is necessary to be done to properly defend ourselves. I want 
it done, because if this Government is put out of business you 
can toss the Constitution in the stove if you want and burn it up, 
because there will not be any constitutional rights left to anyone 
of us if the autocracy of Germany prevails in the world. Do you 
not think we would better in times like these even circumscribe 
our rights just a little bit in order that we may save them all? 
Is it not better to fight and fight to win than to refuse to deny 
and restrict ourselves a little in this crisis, and thus in trying to 
save alleged rights lose these and all the rest? 

Mr. President, I wanted to say these things, because I have 
felt keenly that we are losing time, that we are wasting our 
time on nonessentials when we ought to be getting ready for 
war. We ought to be mobilizing the resources of this country 
instead of talking. We ought to be saving this country instead 
of saving something that some Senators fear may possibly be 
pease long as the war lasts to the detriment of the American 
people. 

It seems to me that all the provisions of the pending bill 
within reasonable safeguards ought to be enacted as speedily as 
possible, and we ought to enact all the other necessary bills as 
speedily as possible, and give the President of the United States 
at least the confidence that we must extend to any commander 
upon the battle field. We ought to give the authority which I 
think has been given to any President of the United States in 
any war we ever fought. As far as I know, they received every 
power they asked in so far as was necessary to carry out the 
war in which the country was engaged. 

I say now as to the President of the United States, whose 
entire record as President and as a man does not warrant a mis- 
giving or a belief that he will usurp any power or use any au- 
thority contrary to the laws of society and good order and moral- 
ity and decency, the presumption ought to be when he asks for 
it that he is asking for it for the good of the Government, not 
for himself, but for the good of the whole world, including the 
good of the United States. Instead of the constant presumption 
that he is asking these things as a favor for himself. us a desire 
to gather more power to himself, is it not a fair presumption 
that he is doing it out of some love for the country? 

What Senator in this body, what citizen of the United States, 
can justly profess a greater love for his country than the Presi- 
dent of the United States? His intellect is not challenged; his 
record is not challenged. He has been right in all the steps he 
has taken. But we have heard these same things before. Every 
step that he has sought to take in the interest of the safety of 
his country has been obstructed. He has been halted. He has 
been obstructed, and so far he has never been defeated, and even 
those who have opposed him on other occasions would not have 
it any differently now. The presumption and his record are in 
his favor, and when he comes here I think we ought at least 
presume that he ought to have it, instead of presuming all 
the time that when he is asking for it he ought not to have it. : 

I am voting for these bills, some of them that I think are 
drastic, because unity in this country is essential for the safety 
of the country and for the perpetuation of its institutions. It 
is necessary for us to pull together. It is necessary to have 


teamwork, and we can not have teamwork and we can not put 
power in the hands of the President unless Congress primarily 
and the people also primarily stand back of him in all that is 
necessary. to carry the war to a successful issue. 

I trust and I pray that the President may be given these 
powers, and with the thought that even if some Senators think 
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the proposed legislation goes too far they may be sure that the 
President will not go too far in using it, even if he has the 
authority, which I contend he has not under the asp of 
this bill. 
Mr. JOHNSON of California obtained the floor. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following 5 an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardin Martin Smith, Mich, 
Bankhead Hardwick Nelson ith, S. C. 
Beckham Husting New moot 
Borah James Newlands Sterling 
Brady Johnson, Cal. Norris tone 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, Overman Sutherland 
Broussard Jones, Wash. rere mas 
Chamberlain Kell Poindexter Thompson 
8 ee ck Pomerene omnes 
mmins enyon e Tramm 
rtis King R Underwood 
Fernald Kirby Robinson Vardaman 
Fletcher Knox Shafroth sh 
France Lodge Sheppard Watson 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Shields Wolcott 
Gallinger McKellar Smith, — 2 
Hale McLean Smith, M 


Mr. GALLINGER. I was requested 5 announce that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] is unavoidably absent, 
presiding over a hearing before the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to state that my colleague 
IMr. LANE] is absent om account of illness. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Gerry] and other Members of the Senate are in attendance 
upon the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Finance Committee is in session 
conducting hearings upon the revenue bill. I bring the fact to 
the attention of the Senate that the Senator from North Carolina 
and most of the members of the committee are present at the 
hearings. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the members of the Committee on 
Finance be excused from attendance upon the Senate during 
this day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to their names, There is a quorum present, There is a request 
that the members of the Committee on Finance be excused from 
further attendance on the session of the Senate to-day. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the committee is excused. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, some 10 days 
ago I gave notice while the Senate bill was pending that I 
would move to strike out the parenthetical e clause that has 
been termed here the censorship provision of the bill. I wish 
for a very brief time to demonstrate, if I can, that the mischief 
we seek to remedy here both by various amendments and by 
the motion can only be reached finally by eliminating the par- 
ticular features of the bill relating to censorship. 

In speaking now upon this subject very briefly. I want to 
make plain at the outset that I do not speak for the metropoli- 
tan press at all, and I am not concerned at all with the atti- 
tude of the newspapers of the country. They are sufficiently 
powerful, sufficiently rich, sufficiently influential to care for 
their own interests; and, no matter what laws we may pass, 
they doubtless, with their power and their riches and their 
influence, will go forward as they see fit and doubtless be true 
to their traditions. 

It is for the man who reads and who is entitled to read the 
truth; it is for the man and the woman who see their boy con- 
scripted and taken from their arms to do a man's war work; 
it is for the boys who constitute the Nation’s Army and are 
entitled to the fostering care of that Nation; it is for the hum- 
ble man with his sacred American right to express himself as 
he sees fit—it is for all ef these and for the right of free speech 
for and on behalf of all these that I plead with you to-day. 

I want to make plain at the outset of what little I say that 
I am talking to you of the right of free speech in this Nation, 
the right that is mine and the right that belongs to every man 
and to every woman to express, within the limitations of the 
Constitution and answerable for the wrong that they may do, 
the opinions that are theirs and to communicate those opinions 
unto their neighbors. 

In this day the preservation of free speech and the preserva- 
tion of a free press are of more than ordinary importance. Of 
transcendent importance is it whenever there is a time of stress, 
whenever there is excitement, whenever there are enthusiasms 
in which we lose our judgment, that we should protect these 
fundamentals of democracy. To-day not only is that stress 
present in this land, but there is another reason that has been 
voiced upon this floor again and again in the last two weeks 
that makes it more important now than ever to preserve the 


right of free speech and the right of a free press—more im- 
portant than at any other time in the history of our Nation. I 
have heard distinguished and revered Senators upon this floor 
within the past two weeks deplore—deplore in terms that went 
to my very heart—the abdication of the functions of the popular 
branch of the government of this land. I have heard them not 
alone up this side but upon the other side of the Chamber, con- 
tinuously in the debates that have transpired in the last few 
weeks, say—and say with a feeling and a pathos that could not 
be denied—that that which formerly was the popular branch of 
the government of our land has abdicated much of its functions 
and to-day passes only the policies and registers only the will of 
the Chief Executive. I do not question either the wisdom or the 
unwisdom of this; I seek not the causes of it, nor do I criticize 
at all that that may be the attitude; but it is a fact, a fact 
which has been admitted upon this floor again and again in the 
past few weeks, that this branch—the legislative branch of the 
United States Government—has forgotten much of its initiative 
and has abdicated much and many of its functions. If this be 
so, how much more tenderly and how much more preciously 
should we guard the right of our people to free speech and the 
right of our press, within legal and legitimate limits, to publish 
what may be read by the people of this land? 

So at the outset the premise that I make to you is the premise 
of the Senators here in debate, extending over some weeks, that 
we have forgotten, in a degree at least, the obligation that 
might have been ours in the past; and so it is more essential 
now than at any other time for the preservation of the rights 
and liberties of our people that we guard the fundaméntals upon 
which our Government rests. 

I have listened, as well, during these debates to.the very elo- 
quent and distinguished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVER- 
MAN], to the eloquent Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrne] 
this morning, and to many others solemnly conjuring us that in 
the passage of laws of this sort we should stand by the Presi- 
dent. I will not yield even to the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina in my desire, in a time of war like this, to stand 
by the President. I have vied with him—this side of the Cham- 
ber, indeed, has vied with the other side of the Chamber—in 
passing every law that the national administration has asked 
of the Congress of the United States, all animated by a common 
purpose and the same patriotic design of accomplishing just one 
thing—the country’s welfare and the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

We followed our President in his desire for a declaration of 
war; we followed him when he asked for the appropriation of 
$7,000,000,000, and we appropriated it with fewer restrictions 
than a municipality or a county or a State would appropriate any 
portion of its revenues ; we followed him when he asked of us that, 
for the first time in the history of the Anglo-Saxon race, we con- 
script at the beginning of the war; that we take our youth by con- 
scription to fight that war. I will follow him, and I have no doubt 
the other Members on this side of the Chamber will follow him, in 
the future in conscripting not only the blood of the Nation but 
its resources and its wealth; but I insist that we should not 
follow anybody into autocracy. We should not, no matter whence 
comes the request—and none of the sort that I indicate is here 
from the President in this bill, as I will demonstrate to you— 
we should follow none in the destruction of the very funda- 
mentals of democracy, the very pillars upon which this Govern- 
ment of ours rests. I insist that in acting in relation to this 
bill as I do and proposing to eliminate subdivision (e) in rela- 
tion to the censorship problem, I act in accord with the written 
declaration of the President of the United States, and that under 
his written declaration, if you desire to follow the President 
with the enthusiasm and the equanimity and the cheerfulness 
and the zeal and the assiduity and the pertinacity with which 
we have followed him in the last few weeks, it is impossible 
for you to do otherwise than to strike out this particular section 
and this particular obnoxious clause. 

But before coming to that matter, let me suggest to you that 
it is no answer to the objections that we make to censorship 
and the censorship clause, to say that the President himself will 
make the particular regulations and rules. Already there is a 
consorship existing in this Nation; already every means of com- 
munication between our land and lands outside have been 
taken charge of by the United States Government; already 
everything has been done beyond the mere passage of a law of 
this sort which will attain the desired result. In what has 
been done, we may learn the mode of what may be done under 
the particular provisions of this specific bill. Senators are 
aware, I take it—and therefore very hastily I run over it—that 
Secretaries Lansing, Baker, and Daniels on the 14th day of 
April last requested the President to appoint a committee on 
public information. Their communication was: 
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Premature or ill-advised announcements of policies, plans, and speci- 
fie activities, whether innocent or otherwise, would constitute a source 


It is our ops. that the two functions—censorship and publicity— 
can be joined in honesty and with profit, and we acon reed the crea- 
tion of a committee on public information. The chairman should be a 
civilian * * +, Other members should be the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of. War, and the Secretary of the Navy, or an officer or 
officers detailed to the work by them. , 

We believe you have the undoubted authority to create this com- 
mittee on public information without waiting further legislation, and, 
because of the importance of the task and its pressing n ty, we 
trust that you will see fit to do so, j 

The committee, upon appointment, can proceed to the framing of 
regulations and the creation of machinery that will safeguard all in- 
formation of value to an . and at the same time open every de- 
partment of Government to the inspection of the people as far as 
possible, 

The President thereupon made an Executive order, in the fol- 
lowing course: 

I hereby create a committee on public information, to be composed of 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and a civilian who shall be charged with the executive direction of the 


committee. — 
As civilian chairman of the committee, I a int Mr. George Creel. 
ar, the Secretary of the 


The Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Navy are authorized each to detail an officer or officers to the work of 
the committee. 

It is perfectly obvious—and that is contemplated by the very 
proclamation—that it is the subordinates of Government who 
will devise the censorship rules; that it is the subordinates of 
Government, however good they may be—and I criticize none 
of them—who will prescribe the requisite regulations; it will be 
the subordinates of Government, I know not how high or low, 
who will say whether I shall write or I shall speak my senti- 
ments or whether a newspaper shall write or publish its views. 
Not alone have we this demonstration by the particular censor- 
ship which is now in operation, but on May 1, you will recall, 
that there was a proclamation by the President in these words: 


PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Wherens the existence of a state of war between the United States and 
the Imperial German Government makes it essential to the public 
safety that no communication of a character which would aid the 
enemy or ts allies shall be had. 


Therefore by virtue of the power vested in me under the Constitution 
and by joint resolution pas: * Congress April 6, 1917, declaring the 
existence ot a state of war, it is ordered that all com ies, or other 
persons, owning. controling, or 3 telegraph or telephone lines or 
submarine cables are 2 prohibited from transmitting messages to 
pints without the United States and from delivering messages received 

om such points except those permitted under rules and regulations to 
be established by the retary of War for telegraph and telephone lines 
and by the Secretary of the Navy for submarine cables. 

To these departments, respec poly, is delegated the duty of precas 
ing and enforcing rules and regulations under this order to accomplish 
the purpose mentioned. This order shall take effect from date. 

According to the news dispatches of that day, May 1, to one 
single individual and to those who were employed by him was 
left the sole duty of deciding whether a dispatch should be sent 
or whether or not there should be any communication made 
through the particular agencics described in this order. 

You will observe that, of necessity, because of his onerous 
duties and the multifarious bu tens i -t are his, the President 
must leave to subordinate officials of the Government the prepa- 
ration of rules and regulations and the enforcement of the rules 
and regulations relating to particular censorship matters. 

There is no necessity to-day for such a law as you ask us to 
enact. Three thousand miles are we from the seat of actual 
conflict. There is no battle that rages on our borders. There 
are no boundaries within the confines of our country which must 
be protected, as they had to be protected during the particular 
period of the Civil War. To-day we are far removed overseas 
from this conflict. If it be needed in the future to sacrifice 
democracy for the safety of the Nation, we will all go as far as 
we ought to go; but at this particular time legitimate argument 
can not be advanced why, with the war in its present state, at 
the very commencement of the conflict, we must enact the most 
drastic censorship law that any nation on the face of the earth 
Has. 

I quote, not only with approval but with profound respect, the 
views of the President of the United States on this particular 
question. I read to you the letter written by him to Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane, the well-known journalist, because in these views thus 
expressed I insist to the Senate of the United States that I but 
follow the President when I urge that we eliminate subdivision 
(e) of the particular clause relating to censorship. The Presi- 
dent's letter to Mr. Brisbane is as follows: 

My DEAR Mr. BRISBANE : I sincerely appreciate the frankness of your 
interesting letter of April 20 with reference to the so-called espionage 
bill now awaiting action by Congress. s 

I approve of this legislation, but I need not assure 
interested in it that whatever action the Congress may decide upon, so 
far as I 4m personally concerned, I shall not expect or permit any part 
of this law to apply to me or any of my official acts or in any way to 
be used as a shield against criticism, 


ou and those 


What. process of ratiocination, what peculiar kind of reason- 
ing is it by which you would apply this law to the captain, the 
major, and the general and not apply it to the Commander in 
Chief? When the Commander in Chief says to us, to our Na- 
tion, and to all, that he would not permit this law to be applied 
to him under any circumstances, he writes the death knell of 
the law, and he writes as well that it ought not to be passed by 
the Congress of the United States. When he says to us, as here 
he says, “I shall not expect or permit any part of this law to 
apply to me, he abrogates the law before it is passed so far as 
the Chief Executive of the Nation is concerned; but you who 
favor this law would say to us, “If there is a commander in- 
competent or worse in charge of a part of the armies of this 
Nation, if he shall lead into death and slaughter the boys that 
we take from our homes, if he shall permit pestilence to deci- 
mate their ranks, if he shall be guilty of every offense and every 
crime that a general can be guilty of, this law shall apply to the 
general, and my lips and yours are closed against comment or 
criticism, but it shall not apply and will not apply to the 
Commander in Chief of that general.” 

It was generous, it was unselfish, it was patriotic for the 
President to write as he did. I can not commend too highly the 
position that he takes; and I am glad that it is a position that 
enables me to do, in connection with this bill, what I have done 
in connection with every other bill which has been presented 
by the administration in this Congress—to follow the President 
and to do as he desires, because it is obvious to me that, if he 
does not desire this law to be applicable to him and that he 
will abrogate its provisions so far as he is concerned, he would 
not have us make it applicable to a poor or a lame or a halt 
subaltern or subordinate, and then protect that particular sub- 
ordinate where he himself would not ask protection. 

The President proceeds in his letter to Mr. Brisbane: 

I can imagine no greater disservice to the country than to establish— 


What?— 


a system of e ge hie would deny to the prome of a free republic 
like our own their disputable right to criticize their own public 
officials. 

I ask the Senators upon the other side who have spoken so 
feelingly and eloquently of following the President, who fol- 
lows the President in this particular crisis and in connection 
with this particular bill? They who would muzzle the press 
and gag our people or we who insist that there shall be no 
censorship provision, who insist in the very language, indeed, 
of our honored and exalted and respected Chief Magistrate, 
that there shall not be established “a system of censorship that, 
would deny to the people of a free republic like our own their 
indisputable right to criticize their own public officials”? 

The letter proceeds then—and I will read it all, that you 
may have it before you, if you desire: 

While exercising the great powers of the office I hold I would regret 
in a crisis like the one through which we are now passing to lose the 
benefit of patriotic and intelligent criticism. 

And, oh, is not that all that is pleaded for here—patriotic 
and intelligent criticism that may enable our people to know 
exactly what is transpiring and to know whether that for 
which they are giving all that they hold dear and all that they 
have shall be carried forward in the fashion that they desire 
and in the fashion that it ought to be carried forward? 

The letter concludes: 

In these trying times one can feel certain only of his motives, which 
he must strive to purse of selfishness of every kind, and wait with 
patience for the ju ent of a calmer day to vindicate the wisdom of 
the course he has tried conscientiously to follow. 

Thanking you for having written to me, 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 

I insist to our friends upon the other side, I insist to all, 
that there is the best argument that has been made against the 
espionage bill since its presentation to the Congress of the 
United States; and upon that argument we who do not believe 
in the sort of thing that would be fastened upon democracy 
to-day by this law might well rest our case and leave with you 
the determination. But beyond that, in a nation like ours, you 
can not have and preserve liberty and freedom with undefined 
and indefinable crimes. You can not make the right of the 
moment the offense of the next. You can not by legislation 
say that the virtue of to-day shall be the crime of to-morrow; 
and when you leave to the uncertain determination of any man 
overnight the power to write a new criminal code, when you 
give to any individual the power by rules and by regulations to 
define penal offenses as he may see fit to define them, then you 
do the very thing that we inveigh against. You make this 
hour’s virtue the next hour’s crime. In a republic—in a nation 
such as ours—that ought never to be done. It ought never to be 


done, I will say, even as an extreme measure; but assuredly it 
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ought not to be done when the necessity does not exist and 
when here at our very elbow the necessity can not be seen. 

I read not very long ago a declaration made by the War 
Department, and it is so näive, so refreshingly frank, and fur- 
nishes so distinctly and clearly one of the reasons for this law 
that I read to you a particular portion of it. I read a paragraph 
from the pamphlet issued by the Army War College entitled 
“The Proper Relationship Between the Army and the Press 
in War,” and this is it: 

By criticism of the conduct of campaigns, the action of certain officers 
and the exploiting of others, the people will be led to lose their confi- 
dence in the Army, with the result that the moral support of the r 
is lost; they vet for and obtain new generals and new plans o 

ign, not based on expert knowledge and thought, with a consequent 
engthening of the war or even defeat. 

How refreshing in a land of the free! Why, the logical conclu- 
sion is that the only thing to do in time of war is to permit no 
criticism or comment at all. The only rational reason that cau 
be advanced for a paragraph such as that is that criticism and 
comment in war are so harmful that the strong arm of the law at 
all costs should prohibit them. 

See where this leads us, please. If you should run a news- 
paper and during war you publish of Gen. Bloss—we will take 
that as a fictitious name by way of illustration—that Gen. 
Bloss is a must astonishing strategist, that he unites in himself 
not alone Alexander and Hannibal and Cæsar but also all of the 
soldierly and masterly qualities of Napoleon, you may publish 
that in columns, you may publish it wide to the world, and with 
equanimity and ready acquiescence and indeed with the utmost 
pleasure these gentlemen will see that publication. But if you 
say that Gen. Bloss, in leading his army along the Potomac, had 
so little sense that he led it into a morass and half of his men 
were drowned; if you say he is inefficient and incompetent or 
that he went into action drunk, and thus sacrificed the lives of 
your fellow citizens, then you are guilty of a crime and you 
will be put into prison for it, and this without regard to the 
truth. 

Now, let us assume that Gen. Bloss is inefficient and is incom- 
petent. Let us assume that he is not fit to lead any number of 
men. Let us assume that he leads his men to their slaughter, 
and you see these 21-year-old boys that are taken from their 
homes paying the penalty of his inefficiency and his incompe- 
tency. We assume these to be the facts; and if you say that the 
general, in leading his men, did it in masterful fashion and with 
an efficiency that has never before been witnessed upon the field 
of battle, that he went forth to the conflict and he fought the 
good fight, and that he did all that could have been done by any 
strategist in any age of the world, then a ticket of merit is 
yours for what you say of the general. But if you say to the 
heartbroken man and woman back home from whom you have 
taken their one boy, if you say to those whom. you loye in your 
particular territory, if you say—as it is the American right to 
say—to your fellow citizens and to mine, „This man is ineffl- 
cient and incompetent, and led his boys to slaughter,” to jail 
you go, and a censorship closes your mouth, gags. you, and muz- 
zles your newspaper. 


Why, it puts a premium upon the false publication; it makes 


a crime of the truth; and this is exactly what I insist is the 
very purpose of this law. The very purpose of it is to render 
impossible legitimate criticism, by word of mouth or otherwise, 
of those who may lead during this war, and lead in incom- 
petency and in inefficiency. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does not the Senator think the proviso 
will cover that case? I will read it: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 
restrict, nor shall any regulation herein provides for limit or restrict, 
ary discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the 
Government or its representatives, or the publication of the same. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Why, of course it does not, sir. 
I answer the Senator in rather dogmatic fashion, and he will 
pardon me for the emphasis of my response. Of course, it does 
not cover what is designed by this law. Would you have me 
think, sir, that you have written one provision and then nulli- 
fied it by the next? Would you have us believe that you have 
prevented criticism and comment in the first 16 lines of an act, 
and then, in the last 4, you have permitted criticism and com- 
ment? And the very language itself, if you construe it as it 
ought to be construed, is language, I am certain, that does not 
for one instant reach the remedy that we ask, and does not 
for one instant repair the injury or undo the inischief of this 
particular enactment. Behind a law such as this will be 
buttressed inefficiency and incompetency. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pouxnxxx in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. The power of regulation is left in the hands 
presumably of the censors appointed by the President. Now, 
the President has told all the world that he does not wish 
himself to avoid criticism, and I have not any question that 
he means every word of it; but who constitutes that board? 
The . has stated it. There are three Cabinet officers 
upon it. r 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And their subordinates are of 
necessity selected for the task. 

Mr. LODGE. How much criticism affecting any one of those 
departments, no matter how just, would ever get by that board? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The constitution of the par- 
ticular censorship board is “another story,” as Mr. Kipling 
would say, and some time perhaps I may have the opportunity 
to express a view concerning at least one of the component 
parts of that particular board. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will permit me— 
I have been very much interested in what he has said—I want 
to call his attention to the fact that if this bill should pass, it 
would be a violation of law for the newspapers of the country 
or any newspaper to print the crop reports of the country, 
which is intimately related to our military efficiency and the 
national defense; and the most illuminating speech made by 
the distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] yester- 
day, if carried in the public press, showing our utter Jack of 
appropriate food supply, would come within the prohibitions 
of this law, because it would give comfort and encouragement 
to the enemies of our country, while at the same time the publi- 
“cation of such information might be vital to the people of our 
country. $ 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have purposely refrained, 
Mr. President, from a discussion of the legal aspects of this 
law; I mean by that, concerning its constitutionality. I take 
it that where there are so many constitutional lawyers as there 
are in this assemblage, it would ill become me to express any 
view concerning the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of 
this particular enactment; and I take it, too, that with so 
many distinguished lawyers, the view of any one will hardly 
be controlling with very many others. So I leave the question 
of constitutionality with those distinguished attorneys, learned 
in the law, who have presented it. I am speaking of funda- 
mental principle of this Nation. I am talking of a policy, 
whether it be a policy of war or of peace. I am speaking of 
that which those of us who fought in the past, and fought 
against odds, have understood—those who have had the iron 
enter their soul in years and years of struggle, who know what 
power is that is held over a community or a State. I am 
speaking with a knowledge of that which I know, in protesting 
here against this inroad upon democracy and this excursion 
into autocracy. I am speaking here of policy concerning this 
law, rather than constitutionality ; and I may stand, I repeat, 
upon the utterances of the President of the United States. 

Buttressed by this law, the public officials of this land will 
be greater than the people, their creator. Buttressed by this 
law, inefficiency and incompetency may stalk unquestioned and 
undenied. Buttressed by this law, even dishonestly may skulk 
in the secrecy that it imposes. All these are fatal objections, 

But there is another objection that is greater still, and that ap- 
peals to me with a force that would not permit me to remain 
silent during this debate. We have talked of democracy here 
since the 2d day of April. We have looked across the water at 
Russia, just emerging from centuries of oppression and centuries 
of despotism. We have seen Russia enter upon her new career, 
come at last into the light, and, entering upon her new career, 
we have seen this Russia tear from her Czar and her rulers the 
very insignia that we take up to-day and would put upon our 
people. We say to the world, we who lead in democracy, in this 
struggle for democracy we have just entered, “ Democracy 
can not be trusted; when democracy enters a world war and 
a world crisis you must throttle democracy.” That is the 
answer that we send across the seas to benighted Russia, looking 
here to us, looking to this beacon light that has been so elo- 
quently described upon this floor. N 

Ah, yes! This Nation is the beacon light for the democracies 
of the world. It is the beacon on the summit of the mountain 
to which the eyes of all mankind may turn. It is the light of 
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admonition to the rulers of men, It is the light of salvation 
to all the oppressed: Would you here take this beacon that is 
ours, and of which we boast, and would you dim or quench it 
when democracy, by war.and crisis, comes to the test? 

It is for the historic past, it is for the present that is ours 
and is glorious, it is for the fruition of the hopes that were the 
hopes of the fathers, and it is for that of which we boast as our 
inspiration and our aspiration that those of us who oppose this 
law ask you to eliminate from it the clauses that make the at- 
tack—insidious it may be, but the attack—from which, for gener- 
ations, it will be difficult to recover, upon the very fundamentals 
of democracy. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to read the provision of 
the bill which is the subject of our immediate consideration: 


Whoever, in time of war, in violation of reasonable regulations to be 
prescribed by the President, which he is hereby authorized to make and 


promulgate, shall publish any information with respect to the movement. 
aumbe: escription, condition, or disposition of any of the arm 
forces, ps, aircraft, or war materials of United States, or with 


any regul 
or restrict, any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies 
of the Government or its representatives, or the publication of the same. 


I read this because I desire to have this exact provision appear 
as a part of my remarks. This provision concerns newspapers 
and other publications, such as magazines and the like. 

I send now to the desk a collection of the letters and ad- 
dresses of Thomas Jefferson and ask the Secretary to read the 
article headed “ On the conduct of a newspaper,” which is a 
letter of Thomas Jefferson to John Norvell. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

ON THE CONDUCT OF A NEWSPAPER, 
b WASHINGTON, June 11, 1807. 
To JOHN NORVELL ; 


To 
shoul 


state of misinformation is known oniy 


fell 8 bap din, live and di fn th rhe 
ellow citizens who, ren ne ve e e 
E of what bas 


their time; whereas the accounts they have read in pre ye ae 
e present, 
Gen- 


now at war, 
subjected a t portion of to his will, etc. 
can be relied on. I will Sha that the man who never looks into a 
newspaper is better informed than he who reads them, inasmuch as he 
who knows nothing is nearer to truth than he whose mind is filled with 
falsehood and errors. He who reads nothing will still learn the great 
facts, and the details are all false. 

a reformation in some such way as 


Kerhane an editor might begin 
this: Divide h the first, Truths; 


is paper into four Poor ge headin 
second, Probabilities; third, Possibili > fourth, Lies. The first chap- 


ur 
ter would be very short, as it would contain little more than authentic 
papers and information from such sources as the editor would be 
willing to risk his own tation for their truth. The second would 
contain what, from a ma consideration of all circumstances, his 
2 should conclude to be probably true. This, however, should 
rather contain too little than too much. The third and fourth should 
be professedly for those readers who would rather have lies for their 
money than the blank paper they would ee i 
Such an editor, too, would have to set his face against the demoraliz- 
ing practice of raana the public mind habitually -on slander and the 
depravity of taste which this nauseous aliment induces. Defamation 
is becoming a necessary of life; insomuch that a dish of tea in the 
morning or evening can not be digested without this stimulant. Even 
those who do not believe these abominations still read them with com- 
laisance to their anditors, and instead of the abhorrence and indigna- 
on which should fill a virtuous mind betray a secret pleasure in the 
333 that some may believe them, though they do not themselves. 
t seems to escape them that it is not he who prints but he who pays 
for printing a slander who ts its real author. (Letters and Addresses 
of Thomas Jefferson, pp. 175 et seq.) 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am a great believer in Thomas 
Jefferson. He is the father of the Democratic Party. He has 
always ranked as the greatest of American Democrats and as 
one of the wisest and most philosophical advocates of popular 
government of all the world and of all history. I have always 
believed and still believe that estimate of him to be true. With 
great attention, pleasure, and especially with great advantage, 
J have read Jefferson’s life and sayings. There are few things 
done or said by him in his public life I do not agree to. I have 
such a high respect for his opinion on all subjects that I am 
loath to disagree with anything he has said. But as to this 


letter to John Norvell I am disposed to think that Jefferson's 
indictment or criticism was somewhat too broad and general. 
I have no doubt that in his day and time there were, as in this 
day and time there are, editors and managers of newspapers 
and other publications whose thought, expressions, and general 
conduct and policy were on a plane so much above the gen- 
eral level of publishers as justly to exempt them from this 
eriticism and indictment of one of the wisest, most just, and 
discriminating men who ever lived. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me 
for a few moments on a matter which I consider to be urgent 
and important? 

Mr. STONE, The Senator breaks in on me at a very inop- 
portune time. 

Mr. MARTIN, I thought the Senator would yield, but I 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator’s business can certainly wait a 
few minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN. It can wait. I shall certainly not ask the 
Senator to yield. 

Mr. STONE. But in the main I believe Jefferson was right 
in what he said about publishers of his day, and in that general 
sense and within the limitations and exceptions I have indi- 
cated, I believe his indictment would just as well apply to this 
day as to his own. However, I apprehend that Jefferson was 
so exasperated by things said about him and about the public 
men of that period and about the Government of that time with 
which he was connected that he may have spoken with some 
degree of well-justified resentment and even passion. 


ABUSE OF WASHINGTON, 


As an example of what was done by publishers at that time in 
this behalf, and as explaining Jefferson's attitude, let me lay 
before you a brief and imperfect résumé of the attacks made 
through these sources even upon George Washington, in whose 
Cabinet Thomas Jefferson served. Now I am going to quote 
from history as it is written in books which are everywhere 
regarded as authentic and reliable. 

While Genet, of France—called Citizen Genet, as was the cus- 
tom at the time of the French Revolution—was in the United 
States as a representative of the then so-called French Govern- 
ment, his activities and general conduct made him obnoxious to 
the Government at Washington. It is recorded that on one oc- 
casion Genet made some complaint to the Secretary of State in a 
manner most offensive—in a manner well described by the his- 
torian as being “in the language of a Jacobin orator.” While 
Genet was waiting for a reply to his insolent communication, a 
public dinner was given him at Philadelphia by his American 
sympathizers. ‘This demonstration was in substance an open 
reyolt under foreign influence against President George Wash- 
ington and his administration. Previous to that there had been 
angry demonstrations at Philadelphia and at other cities against 
the President. Bands of men had paraded the streets. damned 
Washington, and threatened to make the Government declare 
war on England in the interest of France. History records that 
at one time 10,000 men gathered in meetings and paraded the 
streets of Philadelphia, where the Government was then located, 
threatening to drag the President from the Executive residence, 
and to do other violent things. Adams, in alarm, had muskets 
carried into his house by a back way to defend it. At one of 
these anti-Washington feasts, given in honor of Genet, many 
toasts were proposed and numerous songs were sung. The last 
stanza of one of these songs I shall quote, and when that stanza 
was sung the historian recounts that “the whole company, with 
one accord. joined hands around the red cap ”—which had been 
set on the table“ and shouted the last stanza till the ceiling 
rang.” I quote as follows: 

Ree . 8 glee; 
Let all join hands around 
The of liberty, 
And in full chorus join the song, 
May France ne'er want a Washington. 

All these proceedings were duly recorded under appropriate 
headlines in the press of that day, with varying editorial com- 
ments. The press practices of that day were very similar to 
those of the present. 

Among the most influential editors of that day and time were 
Philip Freneau and Benjamin Franklin Bache, the latter being 
a grandson of the Benjamin Franklin who is deservedly com- 
memorated as one of our great men. Their papers were very 
bitter against Washington, Among other things they said of 
him was that “He was fast debauching the country. He was 
seeking a crown. He was passing himself off as an honest man,” 
and so forth. Now, the President was vilified in a poem writ- 
ten by Genet, and now attacked with varying vilifications in 
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prose. McMaster, the historian, says that for a while Washing- 
ton met this abuse with cold disdain. Driven at last, as he was 
more than once, into exasperation, he wrote to Henry Lee that— 

The publications in Frencau's and Bache's papirs are outrages on 
common decency, but I have a .consolation within that no earthly 
effort can deprive me of, and that is that neither ambition nor inter- 
ested motives have influenced my conduct. The arrows of malevolence 
therefore, however barbed and well pointed, never can reach the most 
vulnerable part of me, though, while I am up as a mark, they will be 
continually aimed. i j pl 

One of Washington's outbursts, of resentment against the 
cruel attacks made upon him took place at a Cabinet meeting, 
and has been described by Thomas Jefferson. At this meeting 
Mr. Knox spoke of the libels on the President. 

In a moment - 

It is recorded— 
the face of Washington put on an expression which it was seldom given 
his friends to see. He got into one of those passions when he can not 
command himself, ran on much on the personal abuse which had been 
bestowed on him, and defied any man on earth to produce one single 
act of his since he had been in the Government which had not been 
done on the purest motives. (McMaster, vol. 2, p. 111.) 

On what was declared to be the authority of the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, Washington was charged in terms 
as being a thief. -I am almost ashamed to repeat this. This 
charge was based on a statement given out that Washington 
had fraudulently overdrawn and misused his official allowances. 
He was also charged with being a murderer. I am almost 
ashamed to repeat this. The proof of this charge was based 
on letters said to have been written by Washington and cap- 
tured Ly certain British forces from his body servant. These 
alleged letters were proven to be forgeries, but Washington 
himself was so sensitive on the subject that he left a solemn 
statement among his papers to the effect that every one of the 
letters published was an absolute forgery. 

These opposition newspapers, in exploiting the false charge 
that Washington had misused the public moneys to his per- 
sonal advantage, sent broadeast such statements as that I now 
quote: 

How can the people— 

They said— : 
feel re t for the rulers who trample on the laws and Constitution 
of the land? What will posterity say of the man who has done this 
thing? Will it. not be said that the mask of political hypocrisy has 
been worn by Cæsar, by Cromwell, and by Washington alike? 

These things were going out in the newspapers of that day. 

Let me quote something more that went abroad through the 
immaculate columns of the press. I quote this: 

With the Constitution in one hand and the Word of God in the 
other, George Washington swore to defend a system of republican gov- 
ernment that abhors the insidious machinery of royal imposture. as 
he done so? What have been the fruits of this solemn oath? The 
seclusion of a monk and the supercilious distance of a tyrant. Old 
habits on a sudden have been thrown away. e was when he, more 
than any other, indulged the manly walk and rode the generous steed. 
Now, to behold him on horseback or afoot is the subject of remark. 
The concealing carriage, drawn by supernumerary horses, expresses the 
will of the President and defines the loyal duty of the pie. He re- 
ceives visits; he returns none. Are these republican es? Do they 
command our esteem ?— 

And so. forth. 

That is enough. All this kind of stuff was intended to belittle 
Washington and lower the public esteem for him, and thus 
minimize, if not destroy, his influence with the people. 

In this connection I quote from another historian, as follows: 

The enemies of the administration perceived that the attempt to exe- 
cute their plans would be vain unless they could first weaken Washing 
ton's influence by diminishing his popularity. The task was hard and 
repelling; and it may reasonably be presumed that a supposed political 
necessity, rather than cordial good will, led them to engage in so un- 
grateful a work. It was pursued with a perseverance, and sometimes 
with an acrimony, for which the best of causes could hardly afford an 
apology. (Life of Washington by Sparks, pp. 449-450.) 


Sparks further says in this connection— 


that even the motives and character of Washington did not escape a 
full measure of the abuse which was poured out upon all who approved 
the acts of the administration. Regardless of truth and decorum, his 
detractors assailed him with a license and malignity which showed an 
utter despair of accompiishing their ends by honest means. 

That sort of thing, as I have said, is familiar to the people 
of this day and generation. It is the old assassin's idea of get- 
ting rid of one who can not be used and who stands in the way 
by killing him or destroying him. 

Mr. President, these attacks on Washington grew in violence 
and virulence up to the very end of his public life and even 
afterwards. Washington’s Farewell Address was issued shortly 
before he left office and surrendered the Presidency to John 
Adams, who succeeded him. But this great parting message of 
Washington to the American people, which is now reverently 
read at public gatherings on Washington’s Birthday, was as- 
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sailed through the press with a malignancy which now excites 
both universal amazement and execration. 

A historian summarizes the published attacks made on Wash- 
ington at that time in this language: 
Had it [the Farewell Address] been a second proclamation of neu- 
trality or an open tion of war a st the French, it could not 


have provoked more angry or ill-tim replies. His character, said 
one— 5 


Now, listen to this—“ his character,” Washington’s charac- 
ter í 
having been founded on false appearances, can only be 8 
while it is not known. His temper is arbitrary. is disposition is 
avaricious. e has a great passion for being seen. Without any skill 
as a soldier, he has crept into fame by the places he has held and by 
the success of the cause he oused. Nor will the schemes of finance 
he has favored add much to his renown. If it be a merit to have laid 
a tax that ralsed an insurrection, then he shares it with the British 
ministers who provoked the Revolutionary War. If it be a merit to 
have burdened the many to enrich the few, then he shares it with that 
infatuated monarch who brought about the present state of France. 
If it be a merit to have bound the American aristocracy to its Goyern- 
ment by a large and everlasting debt, then he shares it with that Brit- 
ish monarch who drove the 8 from their throne. History 
yet tear the page devoted to his praise. It was France and his coun 
that, in defiance of England, gave him fame, and it is France and 
country that will, in defiance of England, take that fame away. Once 
his conduct had been guided by candor. Of late he had sadly departed 
from that wise course. He had refused to the representatives of the 
poopie the papers they had a a to see. From that moment the 
rightness of his countenance faded. The glory that once shone around 
him dissolved in mist. The enemies of liberty and his country claimed 
him as their own and the name of Washington sank from the high level 
of Solon and 22 to the mean rank of a Dutch stadtholder or the 
insignificance of a Venetian doge. Posterlty would look in vain for any 
marks of wisdom in his administration. They would, instead, behold a 
funding system, the worst of all diseases that ever inflict a state. They 
would see an excise arming freemen against their fellow men, and they 
would say the great champion of American liberty retained the bar- 
barous usages of the feudal system by keeping men in livery, and 20 
years after the founding of the Republic s owned 500 slaves. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, from whom was the Senator 
from Missouri quoting? 

Mr. STONE. I am quoting from MacMaster’s History of the 
United States. J 

It was this sort of evil, widespread and general, which I 
think may have pðssibly excited the passion of the great Jeffer- 
son to such an extent as to somewhat blur his usually extraordi- 
narily clear and discriminating judgment. He was human, as 
we are. I indulge the apprehension that possibly he spoke with 
passion. 

Mr. President, the evil of this sort of thing has increased 
rather than diminished in the long stretch of years between 
the days when Washington and Jefferson served the country 
and the days in which we live and serve. The only difference 
between that time and this is that the evil is more aggravated 
now than then. - 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND PRESS. 


The Constitution guarantees freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press. That is one of the most important provisions of 
that great charter upon which is founded the integrity of our 
institutions and the liberties of our people. No man more than 
I is more ardently in favor of maintaining that provision in 
the Constitution; and I say this with full knowledge that this 
boon of freedom—freedom of the press—has been perverted 
into a license for doing evil. It is fair to assume that the men 
who threw this protection over and around the freedom of the 
press did not do so with the idea that newspapers and magazines 
would become the avenues of mendacity and libel against 
public officials or the Government of the country, but that they 
would deal with public men, public measures, and the Govern- 
ment with a patriotic regard for decency and right conduct. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Missouri permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. STONE. I would rather not yield for my time is running 
short. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. .The Senator from Missouri 
declines to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I simply desire to say that at that 
very time when they were guaranteeing freedom of speech and 
of the press, they were receiving the most abuse, according to 
the Senator’s citations. 

Mr, STONE. The things that I have read happened after 
the Constitution was adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Were not the very men who made 
the Constitution complaining? : i 

Mr. STONE. Some of them, but they abused George Wash- 
ington; and this was after the Constitution had been adopted 
and Washington had been elected President. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There was no censorship at that 
time. 
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Mr. STONE. No. But I do not wish to be led off into that. 
We know that now, as in former days, both men and the Govern- 
ment are assailed and charges made against them calculated 
and intended, often without reason, to impair the usefulness of 
the public official and to weaken the public confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the Government. Men are maligned and the Govern- 
ment is maligned ou allegations without foundation in fact, and 
thus public opinion is poisoned and misled. This sort of thing 
is done deliberately. It may be later shown that the charges 
made are false and unfounded, but it is the rarest thing that 
any newspaper or magazine will retract, much less apologize, 
Deliberately the malignant poison of defamatjon is spread, and 
the authors of it are content to leave it there, and content to 
leave the victims to devise their own means of counteracting 
the evil effects. Nevertheless, I would have it understood that 
I would not change the Constitution in this respect. I recognize 
the great evil against which Thomas Jefferson and George Wash- 
ington leveled their indictments, but I think it would be better 
that we should endure the ills we haye than fly to those we 
know not of. It would be an exceedingly dangerous thing, as 
I see it, except in extraordinary circumstances, such as face us 
to-day, to restrain freedom of speech or freedom of the press. 

However, we may reach a point in times of national peril 
when, for the protection of the public interests and to safe- 
guard the national welfare, some restraint must be imposed 
upon what ordinarily we hold to be the freedom of speech and 
the freedom of the press. We have reached that point now. 
There is no more reason for saying that a restriction should be 
placed on the freedom of speech than on the freedom of the 
press. In fact, an unrestrained press in a time like this might 
well be regarded as more dangerous than unrestricted freedom 
of speech. We are at war with some of the most stupendous 
and puissant powers of the world. When, in the opinion of the 
Government, it would be unwise, hurtful, perhaps dangerous, 
to have the secret plans of the Government published to the 
world it should not be permitted. Recently I have read in the 
newspapers elaborate accounts of two things that it seemed to 
me, if true, the height of unwisdom to make public in the 
midst of war. One of these things is to the @ffect that it is the 
intention of this Government and the Government of Great 
Britain to cover the North Sea with submerged floating mines, 
in order to prevent German submarines from coming out into 
the open Atlantic; and the other is a statement to the effect 
that scientists employed by the Government had invented some 
machine or devised some method for successfully combating 
the submarine. I do not know whether these statements are 
true; but if true, they should not have been published to the 
world, The publication could do no good to this country or its 
allies, but it would put our enemy on guard. It would not 
only put our enemy on guard, but it would spur him to use all 
his power to find out the plans of this Government and better 
enable him to watch their development. These publications 
of themselves are suflicient to indicate the necessity of con- 
ferring upon the Government in the circumstances of this time 
the power to exercise some control over publications in news- 
papers and magazines with respect to matters of vital concern 
in the conduct of the war. 

Mr. President, holding to this view I shall vote to retain the 
particular provision now in question as a very essential part 
of the bill we are considering. I believe this provision as re- 
ported from the committee should be enacted into law. 

STAND BY THE PRESIDENT, 


Mr. President, only a word more. CHAMP CLARK is reported 
to have said the other day that as the newspapers appear to have 
adopted “ Stand by the President ” as their pet particular slogan, 
he wondered why they did not themselves stand by the slogan. 
But, Mr. President, that question of the Speaker is answered by 
the trite old saying that it makes a difference whose ox is gored. 
Human nature is much the same all over the world and among 
all classes of people. Men are generally amused when they 
hear a squeal emitted from a man whose toes have been 
stepped upon, but it is a very different thing for one to feel the 
pressure of a heavy foot upon his own corns. Because this 
bill would subject publishers to the same general rules whivh 
they insist the public safety requires should be applied to all 
others, the publishers ery out in protest. They regard them- 
selves as a favored class who should be exempt from the re- 
strictions upon liberty imposed on all other people. They 
regard themselves as sacred white oxen, why should be per- 
mitted to roam at pleasure’ horning fences, trampling flowers, 
feeding in forbidden fields, and chewing their sacred cud 
around the very springs of life without fear of molestation. 
They alone are to be immune from all hampering restraint and 
from the burdens of war. Can it be possible that publishers 


claim the right, or that we would grant it if claimed, that they 
might print what a citizen could not speak? 

Mr. President, newspapers and magazines represented the 
most powerful influence which operated to involve the United 
States in this European war. In a large sense—a very large 
sense—this is a war provoked and brought on, so far as the 
United States is concerned, by the newspapers. Now they not 
only object to any restraint upon their liberty of action en- 
joyed in normal times, but we are having protests against the 
features of the revenue bill which lays additional burdens of 
taxation on publishers. We now have before Congress a new 
war-tax measure intended to provide approximately $2,000,- 
000,000 of additional revenue necessary to the prosecution of 
our part in the war. Practically every interest seeks a hearing 
before the Finance Committee, of which I have the honor to 
be a member, to protest in some form against the tax provided 
for with respect to that particular interest, and among these 
protestants are the publishers. I know full well that this reve- 
nue bill hits the publishers pretty hard, but it hits everybody 
else pretty hard. This is the old story of each class looking 
sharply after its own particular interests; it is mere expression 
of the old desire to have the tax burdens shifted onto other 
shoulders than one’s own; but we had a right to expect that 
our great patriotic editors, who have done more perhaps, as I 
have said, than anybody else to persuade the country into 
war, would have been the last to complain against sharing to 
the fullest limit the burdens of the war which the President and 
the Congress felt it would be just to lay upon them in the dis- 
tribution of various ills that a nation must bear while passing 
through the storm peril of war. Again, I call the attention of 
the publishers to their slogan, so often heralded through the 
land, “Stand by the President.” Both this espionage bill and 
the revenue bill referred to are distinctively administrative 
measures. The passage of each of them is urged by the Presi- 
dent. Do not forget that the rules for the government of the 
press espionage are to be prescribed by the President. My friend 
the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] said—I made a 
note of his comment, and will see if I can decipher it—that the 
subordinates of the President will prepare the censorship rules. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Subalterns. 

Mr. STONE. Subalterns or subordinates would prepare the 
rules for the President, as if that made any difference. I say 
it makes no difference, for the reason that the President must 
sign and promulgate the rules, and it must be assumed that 
he will know what he is signing and promulgating. Is not that a 
fair inference? In the end, at least, whatever may be done, it 
will be the President’s act; and I assume that whatever he 
does will be done intelligently. 

The Senator from California also says that the President 
approves this legislation we are considering, including the very 
section I have read to the Senate. The President approves it, 
the Senator says—indorses it and asks the Senate to pass it. 
But then the distinguished Senator proceeded to read from a 
letter of the President to Mr. Brisbane and declared that that 
letter was the most forceful argument that had ever been made 
against the censorship. In other words, it is alleged that in the 
same letter the President strongly indorsed this very legislation 
and yet at the same time made the strongest argument ever made 
against it. I can not accept this view of the distinguished 
Senator. 

Ah, gentlemen of the press, why do you not set your country- 
men an inspiring example? May not even I assume to plead 
with you to do that great thing by yourselves standing up for 
the President, standing up in manly support of the slogan pro- 
mulgated by you to your countrymen— Stand by the President.” 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN. As preliminary to a motion which J will sub- 
mit, I send to the desk a letter written by the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia will 
state his parliamentary inguiry. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is not the pending question before the 
Senate the espionage bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair understands that it is, 

Mr. MARTIN. Then, I ask the acting chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of that bill to yield to me merely to enter a 
motion, which I do not think will take many minutes of time. 
It is a matter of urgent importance, and I simply desire to enter 
the motion because the time in which the motion may be made 
will expire shortly. 
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Mr. OVERMAN, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina can not do that except by unanimous consent. I shall 
object, and, besides. I will say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that the matter the Senator from Virginia has in mind can 
not be disposed of without considerable debate. 

Mr. OVERMAN, If the Senator chooses to object, I can not 
help it. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I shall make a moticn, but as 
preliminary to the motion I will read the letter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I rise to a question of order, namely, that 
the espionage bill being the pending proposition before the Sen- 
ate, no motion relating to another matter is now in order. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know that; but I am raising a question 
of order. 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not think the Senator can take me off 
of the floor by such a point of order as he is making. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am making a point of order against 
the Senator's motion. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have not yet made any motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will reserve the 
consideration of the point of order until the Senator from 
Virginia states the motion. 

Mr. MARTIN. I will read a letter that was addressed by 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Board to the Hon, CARTER 
Grass, of the House of Representatives, and handed to me a 
few moments ago by Mr. Grass. It reads as follows: 

FEDERAL Reserve BOARD, 
OFFICE or THE GOVERNOR, 
Washington, May 10, 1917. 
Hon. CARTER GLASS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear MR®GLAss: Since you wee in m my office this afternoon, Mr. 
Delano tells me that he just had a talk over the telephone with 
Gov. Strong, of the Federal ranen, bank of New York, wbo calls 
attention to the possibility, if not strong probability, of the Govern- 
ment having to pay ban ers a million dollars ex ge mag in 
connection with subscriptions to the liberty loan, assuming that the 
Hardwick. amendment, which the House has instructed its conferees 


to Ae to, becomes a law. 
pon the assumption that one-half of the 
Subseri 


estimate is based u 
total t issue of bonds will be 1 outside of New York. 
are permitted to n by their bgp ae upon local banks 
pay certified, and er authority given by „ many s Pg 

would undoubtediy avail themselves of 
charge one-tenth of 1 per cent. Should sais, jaa p aston rng apply 
8 2170890 of the subscriptions, the expense to the Government woul 


1 would suggest therefore that you call the attention of Senator 
Owen to this and suggest that he ask the Senate to reconsider the 
Hardwick amendment with a view of chan 1 ng it so as to prevent it 
5 eh igen A to transactions connected wi vernment bonds. This, 

è give you the opportunity that you desire to handle the 
7 — in conference. 
Very truly, yours, W. P. G. Hanprse, 
Governor. 


Mr. President, that letter has brought to the attention of the 
Senate a condition which seems to be entitled to serious con- 
sideration; and, in view of it, I move that the vote whereby 
the Senate passed House bill 3673 be reconsidered; and, in con- 
nection with that motion, I moye that the House be requested 
to return House bill No. 3673 to the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia enter that motion? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do enter that motion, and I call attention 
to the fact that the last motion under the rules is required to be 
voted on first, voted on immediately, and without debate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I raise tlie point of order against the 
motion, first, that the motion is not in order, because the Senate 
has now before it, and has not displaced, another matter. The 
Senate can not act indiscriminately and at random, jumping 
about from one matter to another; it must get rid of the matter 
pending before it takes up something else. If the Senator wants 
the parliamentary authority, he will find it in the Manual. 

I want to say, first, however, because the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has discussed the merits of this matter and there will be 
no earthly objection in conference to putting in a provision— 
and the action of the House has authorized it—that this collec- 
tion charge shall not apply to the loans of the Government. The 
House conferees intend—in fact, the conferees of both bodies; 
I think, intend—to attend to that matter, and nobody need be 
swept off his feet by the statement that any bank in this coun- 
try wants to charge, or would be permitted to charge, any ex- 
change in connection with any of these Government loans, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED, I think the Senator rose to make a point of 


order 


Mr. HARDWICK. But the Senator from Virginia argued 
the merits of the matter. 
aot REED, Against a motion, and now he proceeds very 

early 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have the floor; the latitude of debate 
here is considerable, and it is a pretty stiff proposition for Sen- 
ators on one side of this matter 

Mr. REED. I rise—— 

Mr. HARDWICK, I decline to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I do not ask the Senator to yield. I raise the 
point of order 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have the floor. 

Mr. REED. I raise the point of order that the Senator is 
out of order. i 

Mr. HARDWICK. I submit that I am not. 

Mr. REED. Very well. I make the point of order that the 
Senator is out of order. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Now, Mr, President, on that point I de- 
sire to be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that the 
present occupant of the chair has only been in the chair for a 
moment, and is not able to decide the point of order now raised 
by the Senator from Missouri, but will have to leave it to the 
Senate whether the point of order can be made at this time. 
The present occupant of the chair has not heard what the 
Senator from Georgia said, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am perfectly willing to have the ques- 
tion submitted to the Senate. If a statement on one side of the 
merits of this question can be made, and then, when a statement 
is sought to be made on the other side, opportunity is denied, 
I want to see it done in the Senate, by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Nobody has asked to do that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is exactly what the Senator from 
Missouri has done. 

Mr. REED. It is not what the Senator from Missouri has 
been trying to do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the effect of the Senator’s action, 
then. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Missonri sat in his 
seat and heard the Senator from Virginia base his motion on 
the proposition that certain things will be done with reference 
to Government loans, and then when I raise a point of order 
against the Senator’s motion and undertake merely to reply to 
the statement by the Senator from Virginia the Senator from 
Missouri thinks that is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri insist on his point of order? 

Mr. REED. I undoubtedly insist on the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will have to submit 
oe point of order made by the Senator from Missouri to the 

ate. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before it is submitted I desire to 
read from subdivision 2 of Rule XIII: 

h + * 
222... UDATI MATA DOAK war ok Ike DOMAIO of 
the Senate and been communicatec to the House of Representatives. 
the motion to reconsider shall be NEE rg by a motion to bp bands 
the oe to return the same; which last motion shall be acted 
imm N and without debate, and it determined in the nega: sas 
shall be a final disposition of the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, that is the motion that I made 
and which is submitted to the Senate, and on which I ask imme- 
diate action in accordance with that rule. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The point of order made by the Senator 
from Missouri, I suppose, need not be passed on, unless the 
Senator from Missouri wants a vote on it. If so, I am willing 
to have it. The point of order I am making is this, that the 
Senate has before it as its unfinished business the pending espion- 
age bill, and that as long as that bill is before it the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia is not in order. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia also that the Senate has the bill before it under 
a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Under which no other business can be trans- 
acted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly. Now, I insist that under the 
condition of the Senate’s business, that motion is not now in 
order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. What 
is the unanimous-consent agreement we are proceeding under? 
I should like to have it stated, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is endeavoring to 
ascertain just exactly what the agreement provides, 
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Mr, REED. I observe that it is on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that after the adoption of this 


state 


e speech - X resen „ 
the Sse tg DAT AE Velda, was th Sail be TEATE te one a ays 
on the bill, the substitute, or amendments thereto, and no Senator 
shall speak more than once on the bill, or the substitute, or any amend- 
ments thereto. f 

It is further agreed that after the calendar day of Friday, May 11, 
unless the bill is otherwise disposed of, no Senator shall ak more 
than once, or more than 10 minutes upon the bill, the substitute, or 
any amendments thereto. ` 

Mr. REED. Now, I inquire whether there is anything in 
that which prohibits the laying aside of that bill by the taking 
up of other business? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement does not bind the Senate to proceed to 
the consideration of this measure to its determination, to the 
exclusion of other business; and that, notwithstanding the 
unanimous-consent order, it is within the power of the Senate, 
upon a motion to proceed to the consideration of other business, 
to displace, temporarily or otherwise, the pending Dill. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, I repeat, does not bind the 
Senate to dispose of the espionage bill, the matter now under 
consideration, or to take a final vote upon it at any given time; 
and therefore it does not preclude the consideration of other 
business. 7 

Mr. HARDWICK and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will ask Sena- 
tors to indulge the Chair until he can read carefully the 
unanimous-consent agreement. [A pause.] The Chair is able, 
he thinks, to answer the parliamentary inquiry of the Senator 
from Missouri, as he understands it, in regard to the unanimous- 
consent agreement. We will dispose of one thing at a time. 
The Chair sees no reason why it is not within the power of the 
Senate to displace the present bill at any time under the unani- 
mous;consent agreement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Before the Chair makes that as a ruling 
will the Chair hear a short argument against it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will be very glad 
to do so. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is a very strong reason in fairness 
and in morals against it, because we agreed that the discussion 
should end at a certain time, and at that time debate should 
be forever foreclosed on this great measure. If we entered into 
this sort of an agreement, that the Senate was to debate this 
bill until Friday at 11 o’clock, and then proceed to vote, would 
it be good faith by a majority vote to lay aside the pending 
bill and cut off the opportunity for debate? That would violate 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the unanimous-consent agreement. 
Would it be right, if we agreed to debate this bill until a cer- 
tain time, to lay it aside and take up the time of the Senate, 
as this proposition will, with other matters, instead of giving to 
the consideration of the espionage bill and to the debate on it 
the time that we all agreed should be given to it? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
an inquiry? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senate should find that it was neces- 
sary to lay aside the bill and proceed with something else, why 
would it not be right to do so, the Senate not haying bound 
itself to keep the espionage bill before it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Simply because ån agreement as to de- 
bate was obtained on that basis, with that understanding. 

Mr. ROBINSON, But, if the Senator will pardon me, that 
is the point I am making. The agreement does not preclude 
the Senate, if it desires to do so, from suspending debate and 
proceeding to the consideration of other matters. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator is right—— 

Canta PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators must address the 
gir. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, of course, I yielded to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; the Chair was not call- 
ing especial attention to the Senator from Georgia. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- | 


tion? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just let me answer this question first. 
The Senator is absolutely wrong. If that is the fair view of it, 
and the Senate can lay it aside for 1 hour, it can lay it aside 
for 10 hours, and take up as many matters as other Senators 
think are important; and what, then, becomes of the spirit of 
. that we will have until a certain time to debate 
this bi 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, does the Senator yield? 


Mr. HARDWICK. Les; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I point out to the Senator again that the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered into does not fix any spe- 
cific time for debate on this bill. It merely provides a very 
reasonable limitation on debate, that no Senator shall speak 
longer than an hour. That is practically the only effect of the 
agreement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, that is arguing in a circle. 
This agreement says that we shall debate this bill until a cer- 
tain time Saturday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
mit the Chair 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like the Chair to have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that 
there is no time fixed when the debate on this bill shall con- 
clude, There is only a limitation on the time allowed each Sen- 
ator in debate, and a special provision is made in case the 
debate shall go on after to-day, in this wise 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, let us see what it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (reading)— 

It is further agreed that after the f) 
unless the bill is otherwine “als seen 5 N 
than once, or more than 10 minutes, upon the bill, the substitute, or 
any amendments thereto. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. There is no time fixed to vote at all. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
has the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The substantial rights of debate will be 
different after Friday, May 11, under this agreement. In other 
words, “it is further agreed that after the calendar day of 
Friday, May 11, unless the bill is otherwise disposed of, no Sena- 
tor shall speak more than once, or more than 10 minutes, upon 
the bill, the substitute, or any amendments thereto.” Now, 1 
say that if the letter of this agreement sustains any such conten- 
tion as Senators are making, certainly its spirit does not. We 
did not intend to lay aside this matter to inject another matter 
into it that may be the subject of sharp controversy. ‘We did 
not intend to do anything but to devote this time—and that was 
the condition on which this consent was given—to the considera- 
tion of this measure; and after to-day Senators are sharply lim- 
ited in their right to debate. Now, when they all agree to be so 
sharply limited in their rights after to-day, I submit to the 
Senate, is this good faith? 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair must inquire, in 
justice to the Chair and to the Senate, just precisely what were 
the terms of the point of order made by the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The point of order made by the Senator 
from Georgia was f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Senator from Mis- 
souri made the point of order. The Chair is inquiring now in 
order to get in touch with the exact parliamentary situation, in 
view of the fact, as Senators know, that the present occupant 
of the chair has been in the chair for only a short time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think it is not necessary for me 
to insist upon my point of order. I was objecting to the Senator 
from Georgia discussing the merits of a matter, and the Senator 
from Georgia has desisted in discussing it, and I do not care tọ 
insist on the point of order further. 

Mr. HARDWICK. “The Senator from Georgia” has stated 
as much as he wanted to about that, because it was absolutely 
necessary to state it in reply to a.statement made by the Senator 
from Virginia; buf we have passed away from that. 

I simply wanted to say that one thing in answer to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Virginia and to the letter that was 
read, Now, the point of order pending is that there is one mat- 
ter already before the Senate, namely, the espionage bill, under 
a unanimous-consent agreement, and that the motion of the 
Senator from Virginia is not now in order. ~ 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. REED, and Mr. SWANSON addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
has addressed the Chair many times. He will be recognized 
first. i 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall detain the Senate only a moment. I 
the construction which the Senator from Arkansas suggests 
should be given to this unanimous-consent agreement should 
prevail, it will destroy the spirit and the effect of the agree- 
ment. I should not have consented to it under any circum- 
stances if I had supposed that it would permit the interjection 
of other business to the exclusion of the consideration of this 


No; if the Senator will per- 


The Senator from Georgia 
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‘business before the time arrived when speeches were limited 
to 5 minutes or to 10 minutes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. One moment, Mr. President. If it be true 
that under this agreement the Senate is at liberty to take up 
the measure suggested in the motion made by the Senator from 
‘Virginia, then it is equally true that when that has been dis- 
posed of, if it does not occupy the rest of the day—as it prob- 
ably will—some other business may be interjected, and the right 
of Members of the Senate to speak for an hour at a time upon 
the espionage bill will be utterly destroyed through a construc- 
tion that certainly does violate, as the Senator from Georgia 
Says, the spirit of this agreement, and which precludes any fur- 
ther extended debate upon it, however anxieus Senators may 
be to occupy the time. 

Mr. HARDWICK and Mr. OVERMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield, and if so, to whom? ‘ 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield first to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just want to get this in, if the Senator 
will pardon me. I also have other objections and make other 
points of order to the motion of the Senator from Virginia. I 
make the point that there is nothing before the Senate, no bill 
or papers, to which the motion of the Senator from Virginia can 
apply. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to say this so 
that the Chair will not rule on the question without understand- 
ing that there are some other things—will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. THOMAS. Les; I yield, provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘There are some other things involved in 
it besides the point of order about the consideration of the 
espionage bill. The Senate amended a certain bill from the 
House in certain particulars, und asked for a conference with 
the House. The House granted the conference, retaining the 
papers, which are now in the possession of the House conferees. 
They are in the possession of neither House of Congress. They 
are in the possession of the conferees—that is to say, the con- 
ferees of the House of Representatives, as agents of that body. 
and as members of a body representing both Houses. Now, I 
submit also that any motion respecting a bill that is not before 
the Senate in any form, that is not even before the House of 
Representatives, is not now in order; and I submit that the only 
way in which the Senate can again act on this bill is when the 
Senate conferees, the agents of the Senate, report to this body, 
and in that way bring up to the Senate again the entire ques- 
tion connected with this bill, or possibly by concurrent resolu- 
tion to which the House agrees. 

Mr.-OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I now yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that we are now acting upon 
a bill which, by the order of the Senate, is the unfinished business. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, can the unfinished business be laid 
aside except by unanimous consent? I consented, but the Sena-- 
tor from Georgia objected. The question, then, is, It having been 
made the unfinished business, and a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment having been made in regard to it, can the unfinished 
business be laid aside except by unanimous consent? It has 
invariably been held by the Senate and by the Presiding Officer 
that it can not be laid aside. It can be laid aside by a motion 
agreed to by the Senate, but not unless some other bill is taken 
up in its place. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I realize the great importance 
of the motion made by the Senator from Virginia. I think we 
ought to proceed with it as soon as it is possible. I do not 
want to be understood as objecting, except upon the sole ground 
that the spirit of this unanimous-consent agreement is not only 
violated but destroyed if we are going to set it aside for the 
consideration of other business prior to the time when debate 
not to exceed one hour by each Senator can be made, and of 
course that thne would expire with the present calendar day. 

I hope therefore that, independently of the question whether 
the unanimous-consent agreement does or does not permit the 
taking up of other business, it will not be done so long as any 
Senator wants to address the Senate upon the merits of the 
pending measure. 

Mr. REED and Mr. SWANSON addressed the Chair. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, this is not an ordinary unanimous- 
consent agreement which we have here. It is not an agreement 
to vote at any time. It is not.an agreement to close debate at 
any time. If Senators will glance at this unanimous-consent 
agreement, they will see that all that is agreed to in the world 


is that after to-day they shall not be permitted to talk more 
than one hour each. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
I simply wanted to ask, for my own information and that of one 
or two colleagues about me, whether or not the Chair has ac- 
tually submitted the point of order to the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Chair has had a 
parliamentary inquiry addressed to him, which he endeavored 
to answer, and which he was hearing Senators discuss; but the 
Chair is entirely willing and ready to decide the question, with 
due courtesy. 

Mr. REED. I shall be very brief. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not want to interfere with the 
Senator at all. 

Mr. REED. I simply want Senators to read this unanimous- 
consent agreement. We do not agree to vote at any time. We 
simply agree that after the 11th day of this month, which has 
now arrived, Senators shall be limited to one hour each in speak- 
ing on this bill. Now, the bill is the unfinished business merely 
because a Senator rose in his place and moved to proceed to 
the consideration of H. R. 291. That bill can be immediately 
displaced by a motion to take up any other matter. 

If we were proceeding under a unanimous-consent agreement 
which provided that a bill should be held before the Senate and 
considered and that a vote should be taken at a certain time, 
that would be quite a different question; but under a unanimous- 
consent -agreement which provides that a bill shall be voted 
upon at a given hour of a given day it has been the custom con- 
tinually in this body to take up any ether matter and consider 
any other matter, at the will of the Senate, unless the unanimeus- 
consent agreement contains the words “ shall remain the business 
of the Senate.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the ‘Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I do, for à question; yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. When the Senator realizes that after the 
calendar day of to-day has expired, the rights of Senators have 
all been materially abridged by this unanimous-consent order, 
and that they will be different from what they are under the 
general rules of the Senate, and different from what they would 
have been but for this unanimous-consent agreement, does he 
think it is fair, on this last day, to inject in here another mat- 
ter that will take a great deal of the time that is left? 

Mr. REED. The hour rule is already on the Senators, is it 
not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is entirely ready 
to rule on these various matters. 

Mr. REED. I ask, Is not the hour rule already on the Sen- 
ators, and has it not been since yesterday? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. REED. Yes. Then what limitation is put upon a Sen- 
ator, except that he does not get to speak at a particular time? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Here is the limitation: 

It is further agreed that after the calendar day of Friday, May as 
unless the bill is otherwise disposed of, no Renator shall speak mo 
than once, or more than 10 minutes. 

So it seems that there is another yery sharp restriction after 
the day is over. 

Mr. REED. Yes; after to-day. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like to make a 
suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. REED, I do. ; 

Mr. SWANSON. Just a minute. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Marrry] has submitted a motion to the 
Senate. Now, that is a privileged motion. It must be made 
within two days. The rule specifically states that it is privi- 
leged. 

Now, if it is privileged, then the question comes up whether 
you shall consider it now or consider it later; but as I under- 
stand the rule, it has been so decided in the precedents that 
within that iwo days, as a privileged matter, a motion to recon- 
sider is in order. Now, that motion having been made and 
accepted and received 

Mr. HARDWICK. Win the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SWANSON... I will. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Can that motion be made by a Senator 
who is.on the side that lost? 

Mr. SWANSON, ‘The rule says that it must be aac by a 
Senator who voted on the prevailing side. 

Mr, HARDWICK. The Senator from Virginia, I think, voted 
against this proposition. 

Mr. MARTIN. There was no record vote on it, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
The point. of order is that the point of order raised is not: de- 
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batable, and that the Chair ought to rule on it and have it dis- 


posed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order made by the Senator from North Dakota, The motion 
under consideration is not debatable. The condition of mat- 
ters, so far as the Chair is called upon to decide, is this—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just one word. I assume 
that that refers simply to recalling the bill from the House? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The motion to reconsider, of course, is 
debatable. , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was the intention of the 
Chair so to rule. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am perfectly willing for the Chair to 
rule on the proposition as to whether or not this is in order 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. I do not want to dis- 


cuss that any further, but I have some observations that I want’ 


to submit and some arguments that I want to make to the Senate 
itself on the proposition as to whether the motion can be made 
at all, in the existing parliamentary status. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I shall object to anybody 
arguing unless I am given the same privilege. I do not intend 
to be excluded from the privilege of making an argument if 
others are allowed to do so. 

Mr. MARTIN. ` All this debate is out of order, and I ask the 
Chair to enforce the rule, and rule on this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Chair thinks it is neces- 
sary to enforce the rule, although the Chair has been endeavor- 
ing to show every courtesy to Senators. 

A parliamentary inquiry was made as to whether, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, such a motion could be con- 
sidered. The Chair rules that it is not contrary to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement that such a motion should be con- 
sidered. That is an answer to the parliamentary inquiry. 

In regard to the point of order made against the motion of 
ae Senator from Virginia by the Senator from Georgia, the 

hair F 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is debatable, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair overrules the 
point of order, and the Chair desires to state this: The Chair 
deems it to be the duty of the Chair to see that the business 
of the Senate progresses, and it is the chief duty of the Chair 
to see that the business of the Senate is not unnecessarily de- 
layed. The Chair, as the Members of the Senate understand, 
has no pride of opinion, and would be glad to submit to any 
appeal from the decision of the Chair at any time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, on the point of order that 
this motion is in order under the parliamentary status, I am 
going to appeal from the ruling of the Chair; and on that ap- 
peal I am entitled to be heard, and want to be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think the 
Senator from Georgia is entitled to-be heard on the question 
when the main motion is to ask for the return of a bill, which is 
not debatable. ) 

Mr. MARTIN. The rule says that distinctly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Chair cite me to the authority 
for that? I did not catch the citation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the rule of 


the Senate is clear that a motion to request the return of a bill, 
such as that made by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], 


is not debatable, and that debate can not be raised on that mo- 
tion by any side issue or appeal or point of order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Chair did not let me argue that at 
all. I do not think the Chair even understands the point I 
have made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks he does. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is not debatable. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Possibly I am in error. Pardon me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. However that may be, in 
the interest of the dispatch of business the Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And from that roling “the Senator from 
Georgia” appeals. j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the question before the 
Senate is—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. On that question, Mr. President, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
ruling of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? On 
that the Senator from Georgia requests the yeas and nays. Is 
there a second? Evidently a sufficient number have seconded 
the call for the yeas and nays. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when Mr. SauLsnunx's name 
was called). I decline to vote on this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
HAM] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock!] and vote 
“ yea.” F 

The roll call- was concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to inquire, whether 
eee Senator from South Dakota [Mr., STERLING] has 
vo 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. : 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have a general pair with 
that Senator, and therefore withhold my vote. í 

Mr. MYERS (after having voted in the affirmative)., I ob- 
serve that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], with 
whom I am paired, is not present. I transfer my pair to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GERRY. I should like to ask if the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CALDER] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. GERRY. I am paired with the Senator and will with 
hold my vote. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
forgot to announce my pair with the senior. Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr, Penrose] and its transfer to the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HucuHes]. I will let my vote stand. ; 

Mr. GERRY. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CALDER] to the Senator from Oregon [Mr..Lane] and 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Reed Swanson 
Beckham King Robinson Thompson 
Brady Martin Shafroth Trammell 
Chamberlain Myers Sheppard Walsh 
Fletcher Newlands Simmons Williams 
Seats Phelan Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Hollis Poindexter Smith, Md. 
Husting nsdell Stone 

NAYS—39. a 
Bankhead Gallinger Knox Smith, Ga, 
Borah Gronna La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Hale 1 Smoot 
Broussard Hardin McCumber Sutherland 
Colt Hardwick McKellar Thomas 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. McLean Townsend 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Nelson Underwood 
Fall Kellogg Overman Vardaman 
France Kenyon ERES Watson 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Shields 

NOT VOTING—27. 

Calder Hughes Norris Smith, 8, C. 
Culberson James Owen Sterling 
Dillingham Johnson. S. Dak. Penrose Tillman 
Fernald Kendrick Pittman Wadsworth 
Goft Lane Pomerene Warren 
Gore Lewis Saulsbury Weeks 
Hitehcock New Sherman 


The PRESIDENT .pro tempore. The Senate decides that 
the decision of the Chair does not stand. The point of order 
made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HarpwicKk] is sus- 
tained by the Senate, that the motion of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] is out of order. ; 

Mr. REED. Was the point of order that the motion itself 
was out of order and could not be made or was it that it conld 
not be considered. Because if the Senate has decided that it 
motion to recall a bill from the House of Representatives can 
not even be filed and made of record, then the Senate has abso- 
lutely put it out of its own power to ever preserve any right 
with reference to a bill that has once left it, if we happen to be 
proceeding under a unanimous-consent agreement. If that is 
laid down as a rule in the Senate, there will be no more unan- 
imous-consent agreements, because we can not afford to tie our 
hands in that way. If the ruling is merely to the extent that a 
motion can be filed and not now considered, of course a different 
proposition is presented. 

I know there is a good deal of feeling about this particular 
bill. This particular bill may be very dear to the hearts of 
some of our Senators; but it ought not to be dear enough to the 
heart of anybody so that he wants to establish a rule here 
that will prohibit the Senate from taking proper action to 
recall bills-which may have passed temporarily from the hands 
of the Senate. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I am through. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I just want to suggest my 
own judgment is that had the Senate yoted otherwise it would 
have violated the spirit of the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. REED. Do you object to the motion being filed? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I object to its being filed, because I con- 
tend that it is out of order now, and will be whenever made. 
unless the present parliamentary status changes and until it 
does change. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from ‘Texas will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to make the point of order that the 
question raised by the Senator from Georgia was that the point 
of order on the motion to recall the bill is debatable. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas is 
mistaken. The point of order was that the motion of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Makrix] was not in order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Chair ruled that the point of order 
vas not debatable inasmuch as the motion itself was not de- 
batable, and we voted on an appeal from that ruling. I ask that 
the reporter's notes be read. 

Mr. HARDWICK. On the contrary, I made the point of order 
that the motion of the Senator from Virginia was not in order, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have taken very little 
part in the discussion of the rules of late, but I do not like to 
see them violated ruthlessly. This bill is before a conference 
committee. A simple resolution of the Senate can not recall the 
bill. It will require a concurrent resolution to get it out of 
the hands of the conference committee. So the motion would 
be futile if it should -be carried. 

I wish further to suggest, with all deference to my good friend 
the Senator from Virginia, whom I rarely ever feel like antag- 
onizing, that he voted in the negative on this question, and he 
has not any right to move a reconsideration. Even if his mo- 
tion was made in good faith, a point of order against it would 
lie, because the rule specifically says that a motion to recon- 
sider can only be made by a Senator voting in the majority. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senator knows that I voted that way, 
he knows more than I do. I voted on the amendment, but on 
the passage of the bill there was no roll call, and my impression 
is that I did not vote at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understood that the Senator wanted to 
reconsider the vote by which the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have made no such motion. I have moved 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I did not understandsthe Senator, then; 
so I withdraw the suggestion I made. There was no record 
as to the vote on the passage of the bill, but I distinctly under- 
stood the Senator to refer, and the letter he read had reference 
to, the amendment made on motion of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. MARTIN. That was the ultimate object in view, but 
my motion was to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed, and I am sure I did not vote at all on that question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply rest my suggestion on the fact 
that the bill is in the hands of the committee of conference 
and can not be recalled by a simple resolution of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senate will excuse me, after a little 
consideration on his part he will hardly entertain that view. 
The committee is but the hand of the. House, and the House 
controls the bill that is in the hands of the committee. 

Mr, GALLINGER. It does not control the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN. When the Senate makes a communication to 
the House the House will control their conferees; and surely 
when the bill is in the hands of the conference Congress in 
both branches can control the conferees. - 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am more interested in the ques- 
tion whether we are establishing a bad precedent now than I am 
in the main question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Missouri 
will pardon the Chair for a moment, ihe Chair wishes to inquire 
whether the Chair, under the instruction of the Senate, shall 
keep the list of Senators and the time consumed on this matter, 
because the Chair is very desirous that the Senate shall have 
its own view with regard to the unanimous-consent agreement 
and with regard to the construction. of the rule, but does not 
think it is fair without notice to do that. 

Mr. BORAH. We are undoubtedly proceeding under the 
unanimous-consent agreement whatever we may discuss, and 
the Chair ought to keep the time of Senators on this matter. 
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Mr. REED. I propose to count the remarks the Senator just 
made as a speech, cutting him out of any further right to 


speak. 

5 5 BORAH. That is perfectly safe, for I have already 
spoken. 

9 0 13 I ought to have known the Senator had thought 
0 at. 

I do not care anything about the question just raised, as far 
as Iam concerned. The rule of the Senate provides that 

When a bill, resolution, report, amendment, order, or message, upon 
which a vote has been taken, shall have gone out of the possession of 
the Senate and been communicated to the House of Representatives, 
the motion to reconsider shall be accompanied by a motion to request 
the House to return the same, which last motion shall be acted upon 
3 and without debate, and if determined in the negative 
shalk be a final disposition of the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. President, this bill was passed and did go to the House 
of Representatives, and a motion to reconsider must be filed 
within two days. 

I only want to state this case and then I am through with it. 
The motion now was made or attempted to be made to recall 
the bill. That motion is a privileged motion. If the rule is 
established that a unanimous consent having been given to de- 
bate a bill under certain rules and limitations, which is the 
unanimous consent we are proceeding under, no motion of any 
kind can be even filed with the Senate, no privileged motion can 
be filed with the Senate, then every time we enter into a unani- 
mous-consent agreement we cut off the right of the Senate to 
recall any bill that has passed from its possession. We cut off 
the right to move to reconsider any bill, however important, or 
whatever the emergency may be. I understand the Senate has 
absolutely voted here to overrule a ruling of the Chair that the 
right to recall a bill may be preserved, and the right to make 
a motion to reconsider may be preserved. Both of those rights 
have been cut off by the ruling of the Senate, and hereafter we 
are to understand, if this precedent is to be allowed to remain, 
that whenever we enter into a unanimous consent either to vote 
upon a bill at a given time or to debate a bill in a certain way 
we have destroyed the right of the Senate to even have a motion 
entered to reconsider any matter that has once passed the Senate. 

Now, that is not good parliamentary law, in my judgment. It 
is fraught with a great deal of evil for us in the future. It illus- 
trates the evil that has been growing here in the Senate of vot- 
ing upon points of order not with reference to the merits of the 
point of order, but with reference to the desire of the Senator as 
applied to the particulur subject matter the point of order hap- 
pens to relate to at that time. I think if the Senate proceeds 
much longer in that way we might as well wipe out our rules 
altogether, because if a rule is to give way every time the de- 
sire of a Senator finds itself interfered with by the rule, if we 
are to vote not upon a correct construction of the rule but upon 
our judgment with reference to some subject matter that the 
point of order may relate to, we wipe out our rules and we 
have nothing left. It is really a pity that we are doing this. 
The Senate boasts that it is the greatest deliberative body on 
earth, and yet if any man will take the trouble to compare the 
rulings of the Senate upon points of order for the past year 
I think he will be astonished at the number of times the Senate 
has reversed itself. 

Mr. BORAH. May I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH, I voted to sustain the point of order with the 
understanding that I was voting to sustain the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. I want to call the Senator’s attention to a 
statement which was made by the Senator who has charge of 
the bill at the time when we were discussing the unanimous- 
consent agreement: 

Mr. Overman. I will say to the Senator that I will keep this bill 
before the Senate. 

Mr. Cunts. For both discussion and action? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have faith enough in the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to accept his statement. 

I do not see how we can displace this unanimous-consent 
agreement with that understanding before us. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator go to the extent of saying 
that even if that had been written in the unanimous-consent 
agreement a motion can not be filed? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I am not discussing that. That is not 
what I voted on. 

Mr. REED. That is the point I am discussing, that a motion 
ean be filed, so that when the unanimous-consent debate is 
over a motion having been filed within time provided by the 
rule of the Senate it can be taken up for consideration, 
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Mr. BORAH. I did not understand that I was voting against 


filing it. I understood that I was voting against considering it, 
and I understand that that is what the Senate understood it 
was doing, 

Mr. REED. I suggest now that that matter might be raised 
by the Senator from Virginia simply asking the privilege of 
filing the motion. If the Senator who desires to make a mo- 
tion to reconsider will ask the privilege of filing that motion, 
then the Senate can rule on that question merely. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think there is any objectlon- to 
lodging a motion to reconsider; that is a privileged motion; 
but you can not proceed to its consideration except by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. SWANSON. It has been decided repeatedly that a mo- 
tion to reconsider is a privileged motion. It was decided as 
early as February 3, 1850, that a motion to reconsider may be 
entered as a privileged motion, like a motion to adjourn, re- 
cess, or anything else, but its consideration must be deter- 
mined by a vote of the Senate. Now, it seems to me it is 
clear 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me say if I may—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Wait until I get through. 

Mr. OVERMAN, If the Senator from Virginia will yield now, 
we can agree on it, allowing the motion to be entered. 

Mr. SWANSON. First, the Senator from Virginia entered 
his motion, and the Senator from Georgia made a point of order 
against its being filed. The second step would be to move to 
proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think we can agree on it now. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think we can get unanimous consent to 
have the motion entered. The motion is not in order, but I 
am willing to have it filed so that the parliamentary question 
involved can be settled hereafter. 

Mr. MARTIN. Let my motion to reconsider be entered. Let 
it be accompanied by a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed, I accompanied it by such a motion, and the 
Senator from Georgia made a point of order that it was not in 
order at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am willing that the motion shall be 
made, with the understanding that it is not to be disposed of. 

Mr. OVERMAN. All right. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the matter before the Senate at present? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter before the Senate 
is the unfinished business. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. SWANSON, I will speak to that. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that a motion to reconsidér 
is privileged; that is conceded. The rule requires a motion to 
return the papers. It says that the latter motion, which is the 
motion to return the papers, shall be voted on immediately. 

It seems to me it is clear that a motion to reconsider, which 
is privileged, can be entered. The question of consideration 
would not come up, because the rule provides that the latter 
motion, which is for a return of the papers to accompany a 
motion to reconsider, shall be voted on immediately. There is 
no doubt that a motion to reconsider is a privileged motion. If 
the contention made by the Senator from Georgia is right, you 
ean not move to reconsider; you can not do anything except 
debate the bill under the unanimous consent until it is disposed 
of. A motion to reconsider is privileged like the others named 
and can be filed, but the question of consideration could be raised 
against it except when accompanied with a motion for a return 
of the papers; and the rule says the latter motion shall be voted 
on immediately. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am going to make a brief 
statement about this matter and then I am not going to say 
any more about it for the present. I want the Senate to under- 
stand exactly the situation and I will give my opinion about 
some of these things. 

The Senate voted for an amendment relating to the exchange 
on bank checks. I believe that the gentlemen who thought they 
would be conferees believed it would he lost in conference, but 
instead of that happening our friends in the House of Repre- 
sentatives took it up and agreed on that one proposition to in- 
struct the House conferees. They decided upon this by a vote. 
The Senator in charge of the bill let it go to the House of Repre- 
sentatives with my amendment. Now the gentlemen who are 
making this move are trying their best to get the Senate to 

Strike out the provision. That is the bottom of all this business. 
That is what it means. 

I do not think you can do it in that way. They did not make 
the motion to reconsider the bill when it was before the Senate. 
I do not see how that they can make any motion relating to the 
bill when the Senate has not control of the bill. The bill was 


in the custody of the other House until they agreed to send it 
to the conference the Senate had requested. By agreement be- 
tween the two Houses the bill is now in the custody of the con- 
ferees representing both Houses. I think the Senator from New 
Hampshire is correct in that it will take a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two Houses to get the bill out of the position it is in. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand that the House agreed to the 
conference and carried the papers into conference, 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is true, but 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will let me finish my ques- 
tion, the conferees of the House are the agents of the House. 
The House can discharge them and can compel them to bring 
the papers back and do what they please with their own serv- 
ants. If this resolution should go over there, and the House 
desires, they can tell their conferees to bring the papers back 
to the House, and the House can send them back to the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand all that, if that is all the 
Senator wants to say. 

I think I will finish making my statement. I do not believe 
the Senate will agree to this proceeding. We can not afford to 
act hastily about this matter. We knew what we were doing 
when we passed the amendment. Nothing has happened to 
change my views about it. The House instructed its conferees 
to agree to this amendment The trouble is there is an amend- 
ment substantially agreed to by both Houses, and the gentle- 
men who are conferees do not want it, and they are trying to 
get rid of it; hence all this row. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia may be correct, but by appealing to the House 
he would deprive a Senator of the right to move a reconsid- 
eration and have the bill considered agaim 

Mr. HARDWICK. You did not move for reconsideration, be- 
ne you thought you would lose it in conference, I know that 
is true. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator from Virginia has moved a 
reconsideration, and yet by reason of the point of order which 
the Senator has made it can not be considered within the two 
days that are given by the rule. Are you going to abolish that 
rule? The Senator says undoubtedly it shall be submitted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me ask the Senator a question. Can 
we reconsider a bill that is not before the Senate? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; you can. I will read the rule. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, you must 
move to get it from the possession of those who have custody of 
it. If the House of Representatives has custody of it, you might 
get it from them, if they will agree to it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH® Here is the rule, Rule XIII: 

1. When a question has been decided by the Scnate, por Senator 
voting with the 8 side may, on the same day or on either of the 
next two days of actua! session thereafter, move a reconsideration; and 
if the Senate shall refuse to reconsider, or upon reconsideration shall 
affirm its first decision, no further motion to reconsider shall be in 
order unless by unanimous consent. Every motion to reconsider shall 
be decided by a majority vote, and may be laid on the table without 
affecting the ap aa in reference to which the same is made, which 
shall be a final disposition of the motion. 

Second paragraph: 

2. When a bill, resolution, report, amendment, order, or message, 
upon which a vote has been taken, shall have gone out of the posses- 
a akes the Senate and been communicated to the House of Representa- 

e 

It does not say whether it has been acted upon by the House 
conferees or even by the House itself if it shall have been sent 
to the House of Representatives— 
the motion to reconsider shall be accompanied by a motion to request 
the House to return the same; which last motion shall be acted upon 
immediately and without debate, and if determined in the negative shall 
be a final position of the motion to reconsider. 

If the vote had been taken by the Senate on the question as 
to whether or not this paper should be returned or the bill 
should be returned and it was voted down, of course that would 
be a final disposition of it; but the Senator's point of order was 
made; upon the ruling of the Chair the point of order was not 
well taken; and then an appeal from the decision of the Chair 
was taken and the vote of the Senate sustained the appeal. It 
seems to me if we are going to obey the rules of the Senate, this 
being a privileged motion, we are entitled to vote upon the 
question as to whether the papers shall be returned to the 
Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I will be very brief. I 
simply want to express this opinion: The point made by the 
Senator from Colorado, in my opinion, is not well taken, for 
this reason: The Senator thinks the House of Representatives 
ean control its own conferees on the conference committee. It 
can not do so. The bill is in conference. If the bill was in 
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the House of Representatives what the Senator says might be 
true. The bill is in the conference committee, which is the 
creation of both the Senate and the House together. If the 
Senate passes a concurrent resolution and the House concurs 
in it, that, of course, would take the bill out of conference, but 
nothing less than a concurrent resolution of both branches or 
the action of the conference committee itself in voluntarily 
reporting it could get the bill back to the Senate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Just wait a moment. The House can 
not pass a resolution instructing the House conferees to grab 
the bill and take it away from the conference committee, ignor- 
ing the Senate conferees, and send it back to the Senate; and 
the Senate can not pass a resolution instructing its conferees to 
grab the bill away from the House conferees and report it to 
the Senate. The only way the bill can get out is by the con- 
ference committee reporting it or else the adoption of a con- 
current resolution of both Houses instructing them to bring it 
out. 

Mr. SWANSON, Will the Senator from Connecticut permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will. 

Mr. SWANSON. It has been decided repeatedly that the 
conferees hold the original papers simply for consideration; 
the papers can not be passed to the conferees. The conferees 
are the mere agents of the House. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will yield to the Senator from Virginia 
for a question, but not for a speech. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am asking the Senator his view of the 
matter. The conferees have not the original papers; they be- 
long to the House which had the original papers last in their 
possession. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, no. 

Mr. SWANSON. The papers can not be passed to the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. If the Senator asks me that question, I 
will say that I think his position is entirely wrong about the 

matter. The question of who has possession of the papers for 
the purpose of making a conference report and to which House 
they shall first go is not under discussion here at all. That is 
not the question about which we are talking. 

Mr. SHAPROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Connecticut makes a 
mistake. It has been decided repeatedly—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not yield to the Senator for the pur- 
pose of laying down the law. If he wants to ask a question, 
I will yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator may understand the law better 
than I understand it, but it has been decided repeatedly that 
the conferees are the agents of the respective Houses by whom 
they are appointed. If they come in with the original papers, 
they may be compelled to carry them back to the House which 
is entitled to them. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. The Senator has merely stated over 
again what he said before, to which I disagree. I do not care, 
however, to reply to that. That is all I have to say, Mr. 
President. z 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the defect in the argument 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], in my judg- 
ment, is that he does not observe the language of the rule. The 
rule reads: 

When a Dill, resolution, report, amendment, order, or message upon 
which a vote has been taken shall have gone out of the possession of 
the Senate and been communicated to the House of Representatives— 

There is no limitation as to how far the House shall have gone 
in the matter. There is no statement here that if it is referred 
40 a conference committee that that is the end of it. There is 
no limitation of that kind, but the rule continues: 


the motion to reconsider shall be accompanied by a motion to request 
the House to return the same, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we now have the espionage 
bill before us under a unanimous-consent agreement that a Sen- 
ator can speak but once, and I make the point of order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me that the rule is being vio- 
lated if we do not give consideration to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]. 

PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 


merce of the United States, to punish espionage and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 


purposes. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. HARDWICK. Regular order! 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
what the question is. 


The Chair does not know 


Mr. OVERMAN. The question is on what is known as the 
Cummins amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The Secretary. The pending amendment is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], which is 
found on page 37. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before the amendment is 
voted upon I wish to submit some observations. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish the Senator would ask to have the 
entire paragraph stated before he speaks. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I intended to do that, of course, in my 
speech, which will be very brief. I feel that I ought to say a 
single word upon this subject before the vote is taken, inas- 
much as the present situation is rather a peculiar and extraor- 
dinary one. 

When this subject was before the Senate a few days ago, 
while we were considering the Senate bill, I submitted certain 
observations to the Senate with regard to it, both from the 
standpoint of its constitutionality and the standpoint of its 
policy. I then said, and I now repeat, that the subsection was 


‘perilously near, if not entirely in, collision with the Constitu- 


tion, and that I did not believe that the time had come, even 
though we had the power to do it, that a censorship of the 
press should be established. I am of the same opinion still. 

I would much rather that there should be in this bill no pro- 
vision with regard to the regulation of the press or of speech; 
but it will be remembered that during the debate upon the 
Senate bill the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tomas] offered 
an amendment proposing to strike out the subsection. There- 
upon, upon a vote, the Senate refused to strike it out. I 
offered at that time an amendment, substantially the one that 
is now before the Senate as offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. I offered the amendment because I believed that it miti- 
gated the severity of the proposal as it came from the com- 
mittee; I offered it because it limited the scope of the Executive 
power with regard to the publication of information. 

The committee proposal not only permitted the Executive 
to make rules and regulations for the suppression of informa- 
tion regarding the movements of the Army and the Navy and 
all our military forces, but it authorized the President to make 
rules and regulations with regard to everything which per- 
tained to or was remted to the national defense. I hoped by 
my amendment to eliminate that broad, vague field that was 
covered by the phrase “national defense,” and to limit the 
power of the President to matters which coueerned the move- 
ment, the disposition, and the operation of our military forces, 
I have not changed in the least degree the views that I ex- 
pressed upon a former occasion. 

I am not satisfied that any legislation is necessary upon the 
subject, but I earnestly hope, if we are to legislate upon it, if 
we are to establish rules and regulations which will control the 
publication of information in this country, that the authority 
may be restricted to the limits that I have provided in the 
amendment which has been offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado, but which, as he said yesterday, is the amendment which 
I proposed, and of which I gave notice after the change in the 
order of procedure was had. 

With regard to the matter suggested by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], this amendment does not affect the 
proviso which came into the bill, as I remember it, upon the 
suggestion or motion of the Senator from Massachusetts; that is 
to say, that the amendment which has been proposed by the 
Senator from Colorado, and which I earnestly hope will be 
adopted—because whatever may be the fate of subsection (c), 
it would seem to me that everyone who has taken a considerate 
view of the subject must believe that the amendment which 
bears my name is wiser; that is, if we believe in a narrow 
limitation of the power of the President—is wiser than the pro- 
vision as it now is, or as it was reported by the committee. 

I referred a moment ago to this proviso: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to timit or 
restrict, nor shall any regulation herein pornea for limit or restrict, 
any discussion, comment or criticism of the acts or policies of the Gov- 
ernment or its representatives, or the publication of the same, 

If the amendment now before the Senate is adopted, this 
proviso remains in the bill. The amendment does not propose to 
eliminate it. Referring to the print of the House bill, the amend- 
ment begins with the word “and,” in line 5, page 37, and ends 
at the word “imprisonment,” in line 18, page 87. Therefore I 
hope that when we come to vote upon the amendment it will be 
understood by all Senators that the limited operation of the 
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amendment, if it be adopted, is still qualified or modified by the 
proviso which I have just read, namely: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 
restrict, nor shali any regulation herein pordan for limit or restrict, 
any ssion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the Gov- 
ernment or its representatives, or the publication of the same. 

Without regard to what may be done finally with the subsec- 
tion, whether it is entirely eliminated or further modified, it 
seems to me that those who believe in the freedom of speech 
and the freedom of the press ought to favor the amendment 
which has been proposed, because in it the President's authority 
is limited to military matters and is not extended to every 
phase of national life which is embraced within the term“ public 
defense” or “ national defense.” 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Iowa 
whether it has been agreed that there shall be eliminated the 
last proviso in the amendment tendered by him, as adopted by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], as follows: 

Provided, however, That no such rule or regulation shall apply to 
the procter nes of the Congress of the United States nor to the debates 

e le 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know. I do not feel that I have 
any control over the amendment at all, inasmuch as it has been 
offered by the Senator from Colorado; but, personally, I care 
nothing about that proviso. It was inserted originally because 
in the amendment when first offered there was an explicit pro- 
vision that nothing should be done that would abridge the free- 
dom of speech or of the press. I do not regard the last proviso 
2s essential to the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think the proviso ought to 
come out of the amendment. 5 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator who presented the amendment 
told me he was going to strike it out. 

Mr. WALSH. So that we may have action on it, I move to 
amend the amendment by striking out the proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kid in the chair). The 
Senator from Montana moves to amend the amendment by strik- 
ing out the proviso which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. On page 2 of the amendment offered by Mr. 
THomas, it is proposed to strike out the last proviso, reading as 
follows: 

Provided, however, That no such rule or regulation shall apply to 
F of the Congress of the United States nor to the debate 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I need not say that I make this 
motion, because I can not conceive that any regulation should 
apply to the proceedings of Congress, and I should not like to 
have it suggested by the amendment that anyone thought any 
regulation might so apply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. I have another inquiry to address to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. The original draft of this amendment as it 
was tendered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] read, 
in line 6 thereof: 

The disposition of any of the armed forces of the United States or 
the plans of naval or military operations— $ 

And so on. As tendered by the Senator from Colorado the 
words “or the plans of” were stricken out and the word “in” 
substituted therefor. My information about the matter was 
that that change was made upon the suggestion of the Senator 
from California [Mr. Jounson], who indicated that if that 
change were made the amendment would meet his approval. 
Can the Senator from Iowa advise me as to that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Montana has been misin- 
formed. Before the Senator from Colorado offered the amend- 
ment I submitted it to the Senator from California, and he very 
emphatically and promptly said that the amendment did not meet 
bis approval as compared with the entire elimination of the 
subsection, but that the amendment would be improved if the 
words “or the plans of” were stricken out and the word “in” 
substituted. He did not indicate, however, to me at least, in 
any way whatever that the amendment would then command his 
approval. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that if 
the amendment were to be adopted without further discussion 
and without a roll call upon it, I should be quite willing to allow 
it to stand as it is; but I take it from the very able address of 
the Senator from California this morning that that will not be 
done. I accordingly move, Mr. President, to strike out the 
words in line 6 and to restore the language of the amendment 
as it was originally proposed by the Senator from Iowa, substi- 
tuting the words “ or the plans of.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
moves an amendment to the amendment tendered by the Senator 
from Colorado, which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the word “in” 
heretofore inserted in line 6 of the amendment of Mr. THomas 
and to restore the former language of the amendment, the words 
“or the plans of.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Montana will not prevail. It is quite true 
that the words he seeks to reincorporate in the amendment are 
the words that were originally there, but it is manifest and more 
apparent to me upon reflection than when I framed the amend- 
ment that the word “ plans” is too comprehensive. I$ embraces 
things not military in their character; and I thought that the 
objection which the Senator from California made to the word 
was well founded and that the amendment would cover every- 
thing that was intended to be embraced in it if the word “in” 
should be employed. That is to say, it provides that these rules 
and regulations may be made: 

For the purpose of preventing the disclosure to the public, and thereby 
to the enemy, of information with respect to the movement, numbers, 
description, and disposition of any of the armed forces of the United 
States in naval or military operations. 

Now, everything that pertains to “the movement, numbers, 
description, and disposition of” our armed forces in their 
military operations or naval operations will come within the 
purview of the amendment if the word “in” is used rather than 
the other words, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
make a suggestion there? ` 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield tọ the Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. NELSON. Does not the Senator think the language is 
too broad and might include a lot of extraneous matters unless 
we follow it up with the words “of campaign,” so as to read 
“the plans of campaign”? Why not put those words in? Cer- 
tainly we would not want such information to be published. 
I suggest that the language be amended to read “plans of 
campaign.” = , 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Minnesota is 
right in that construction, but the plan of a military campaign 
is covered, anyhow. 

Mr. NELSON. I think not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The words used are “with respect to the 
movement, numbers, description, and disposition of any of the 
armed forces of the United States in naval or military opera- 
tions.“ Everything that this Army may do, everything that the 
force may do, wherever they may move, whatever disposition 
may be ordered all come within the terms of the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
with all due respect to him, I think he is mistaken. The war 
board, or the War College, or the naval board may formulate 
a plan of campaign, providing where troops should be landed on 
the enemy’s shore, what they should do when they got there, and 
how the operations should be conducted. Those matters are 
planned in advance; they are formulated and prepared here 
in the War and the Navy Departments. Why should such plans 
be published? Why should the newspapers have immunity for 
publishing information regarding such plans? f 

Mr. CUMMINS... I do not differ from the Senator from Min- 
nesota in that particular instance. I only say that every plan 
that has to be carried out by some movement or some disposi- 
tion of the armed forces of the United States is already covered 
by the use of the word “in.” 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, why not make 
it clear by using the words “plan of campaign”? Certainly 
there can be nothing objectionable about that language, unless 
it is desired that the newspapers shall bave an opportunity to 
publish information concerning the plan of campaign. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I repeat, I do not believe that the time has 
come when any such drastic legislation is necessary. I have 
already given my reasons for so believing. My only concern 
now is that if we are to have a statute which limits or restricts 
the right of free speech and the right of publication, I am very 
anxious that it shall be confined to matters purely military in 
character. 

I hope the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] will not press 
his amendment; but if he does, I hope it will not prevail. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him once more? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. I simply want to say, without taking undue 
time of the Senate, that my anxiety in this matter, Mr. President, 
is to protect our soldiers in the field and our sailors at sea, I 
think that they are entitled to some consideration as well as the 
newspapers. I do not want them to be handicapped or ham- 
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strung by reports in the newspapers specifying their movements, 
where they are going, how numerous they are, how well they are 
equipped, and all that. I think that would be a great detriment 
to the service, and the result might be that we would suffer 
defeat, and in some instances a good many sailors and soldiers 
might lose their lives. As an old soldier of the Civil War, I 
ean not help saying, Mr. President, that my heart goes out to 
the soldiers and sailors who are to fight the battles of this 
gigantic war, and I think they. instead of the newspapers, are 
entitled to our first consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, important amendments are 
being acted upon and I think they ought not to be acted on by 
a handful of Senators. I therefore suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Members an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry Nelson Smoot 
Bankhead Gore New Sterling 
Beckham Gronna Norris Sutherland 
Borah Hale Overman ‘Thomas 
Brady Harding Page Thompson 
Brandegee Hardwick Pittman Townsend 
Hollis Poindexter ammel} 
Chamberlain Husting Pomerene Underwood 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Rans&ell Vardaman 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Reed Wadsworth 
Cummins Kellogg Robinson alsh 
Curtis Kendrick Shafroth Warren 
Fall Kenyon Sheppard atson 
Fernald King Sherman Weeks 
Fletcher Kirby Shields Wolcott 
France Knox Smith, Ariz, 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Smith, Ga. 
Gallinger McKellar Smith, Mich. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators have an- 
swéred to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars], which will be stated. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Montana proposes to 
strike out the word “in,” which has heretofore been substituted 
for the words “or the plans of,” in line 6 of the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS}. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, may we not have the whole 
amendment reported? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, together with the proposed amendment to it. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] 
proposes to strike out, on page 37, line 5, all after the word 
“years” down to and ineluding the word “imprisonment,” in 
line 18 of page 37, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

In time of war the President is hereby authorized to prescribe and 
promulgate rules and regulations for the purpose of preventing the 
disclosure to the public, and thereby to the enemy, of information with 
respect to the movements. numbers, description, and disposition of any 
of the armed forces of the United States in naval or military opera- 
tions, or with respect to any works intended for the fortification or 
defense of any place; and whoever, in time of war, shall willfully vie- 
late any such rule or regulation shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or by 
both such fine and Imprisonment. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats] proposes to strike 
out the word “in” and to restore the former language of the 
amendment, so that it would read as follows: 

And disposition of any of the armed forces of the United States or 
the plans of naval or military operations, or with respect to any works 
intended for the fortification or defense of any place 

And so forth. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, there is a proviso in that para- 
graph, which I ask may be read. 

Mr. THOMAS. The proviso has been eliminated. 

Mr. NELSON. No; there is another proviso that follows this 
in that same paragraph of the bill. I ask to baye that read, be- 
cause that will be a part of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair advises the Senator 
from Minnesota that one of the provisos was stricken out upon 
motion of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the proviso in the bill is not 
covered by my amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. I know, but it is a part of the paragraph. 
It will be a part of it, and that is why I want it read. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not object to its being read. I simply 
wanted to correct the misapprehension, if possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
other proviso. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to Umit or 


restrict, nor shall any tion herein 3 for limit or restrict, 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies of the 
Government or its representatives, or the publication of the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, Mr. President, as to the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], I am authorized 
to accept that amendment so far as I can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado, which has 
just been read. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado is the amendment which has just 
been read with the words “or plans” left out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; that is the way the Chair 
understands it—with the word“ in“ inserted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
will state it. 5 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the adoption of this amendment pre- 
clude the entertainment of a motion to strike out the entire 
section? There seems to be a misapprehension upon that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Is not the rule that we may first perfect 
the text; that even before a motion to strike out, a motion to 
perfect the text is in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The statement of the Senator 
from Georgia accords with the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. THOMAS. It accords with my understanding, too; but 
I wanted to clear up that matter before a vote was taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, may we please 
have a statement as to what the understanding of the Chair is? 
We did not hear it here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The understanding of the 
Chair is that this section, as proposed to be amended by the 
Senator from Colorado, may be perfected before it is nnally 
acted upon, and a motion to strike it out would then be ente 
tained. 

The question recurs upon the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I move to 
strike out, beginning with the word “and,” in line 5, page 37, 
down to and including the word “same,” in line 23, page 37; 
or, if the amendment has been substituted by the adoption just 
now of the matter presented by the Senator from Colorado, to 
strike out all that shall succeed the word “years,” in line 5, 
page 37, to the conclusion of the particular section. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In other words, if the Senator will yield 
to me, so that I may understand his motion, he moves to strike 
out subsection (e) as the Senate has now amended it. Is 
that it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes, sir; I move to strike out - 
the entire subsection (c). 

Mr. HARDWICK. As the Senate has now amended it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes, sir. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
moves to strike out the entire subsection (c) as amended. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that signifies, as a matter of 
course, that there is to be no restriction whatever upon the 
publication of any matter concerning the naval or military 
forces, or the disposition or movement of the troops, or works 
intended for the fortification or defense of any place, or any- 
thing else the publicaticn of which is unlawful, unless, as pro- 
vided in subdivision (b). it is intended that it shall get to 
the enemy. I do not desire to say anything upon that, but I 
merely desire to inquire of the Senator from California if he was 
present in the Chamber last night when I inserted in the 
Record the publication in the New York paper of all about the 
Navy secret, the spreading of a net across New York Harbor to 
intercept the entrance of submarines? 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In response to the Senator, I 
will state that I was present. The purpose is to strike out all 
of subsection (c); and the bill contains ample powers, ample 
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crimes, and ample penalties to reach any intentional design to 
do aught that is wrong. 

Mr. WALSH. Now I desire to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. Vresident, may I interrupt for a minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH. Ido. 

Mr. BORAH. I simply desire to interrupt for a moment in 
order to know how we are proceeding under this unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. Do I understand that under this unanimous- 
consent agreement each Senator is limited to one speech upon the 
bill, the substitute, or the amendments? I have no desire to 
stop the Senator from Montana. I hope that it will be ruled 
that we are entitled to several speeches, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
Chair has not seen the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say that my interpretation is that a 
Senator is entitled to speak on each amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Undoubtedly, 

Mr. BORAH. An hour? 

Mr. WALSH. An hour, while the hour provision lasts. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That was my intention; but an occupant 
of the Chair, I was told, stated that he was going to rule dif- 
ferently. 

Mr. BORAH. The reason why I asked the question was be- 
‘cause I was notified yesterday that my time had been consumed, 
and, of course, I thought it was not a fair ruling—that is to say, 
not à ruling which the agreement justified. At the same time, 
I thought we ought to know before we proceeded further. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. In drafting the unanimous- consent agree- 
ment, it was my intention that we should have an hour on the 
bill. on the substitute, and on the amendments. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Do I understand the Senator from 
North Carolina to say that the Chair has made a ruling on the 
construction of this agreement? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not the Vice President; another occupant 
of the chair said he thought he would rule so. I told him I did 
not so intend the agreement when I wrote it, and I did not 
think it meant that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment and then I will yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. A very peculiar construction, if I may 
be allowed to use that word, was placed on the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement which the Senate entered into in regard to de- 
bate on another bill here the other day—the Army bill—under 
which a Senator was not allowed to speak 15 minutes upon the 
bill until all the amendments had been disposed of, and the 
result was that he was not allowed to speak at all. Now it 
seems, from what the Senator from North Carolina says, that 
an equally strained and I think unwarranted construction is 
about to be placed on this unanimous-consent agreement 

Mr. OVERMAN Ido not think it will be placed upon it now. 

Mr. POINDEXTER (continuing). Utterly in conflict with 
the plain language of the agreement, which says that speeches 
“shall be limited to one hour each on the bill, the substitute, 
or amendments thereto”; and if the construction suggested by 
the Senator from North Carolina should be adopted the word 
“each” would be utterly meaningless in the agreement. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator is right. I told the 
Chair he was wrong, and that it was not the intention. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I just thought it was wise to take the 
precaution of calling attention to it, and to say that if it was 
proposed by some occupant of the chair to place such a con- 
struction on it, I want to protest against it and object to it. I 
do not know that I shall want to speak at all, but I may want to. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule 
upon the inquiry. The Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I understand the matter, no occupant 
of the chair has publicly announced that he intended so to rule. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that this is an academic question that 
is hardly worth discussing. I will venture the observation that 
if any oceupant of the chair does so rule he will be promptly 
overruled by the Senate—— 


Mr. OVERMAN. Why, of course, he will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Because the terms of the agreement are 
very plain. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, Mr. President, I want to propound a fur- 
ther inquiry to the Senator from California. I want to inquire 
of him whether, in his judgment, the publication of such infor- 
mation as that to which I called the attention of the Senate 
last night should be prohibited? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is not the question. The 
question is one of balancing disadvantages and wrongs. It 
would be infinitely better that there be such a publication than 
that the mouths of the citizens of the United States be gagged 
or the press be muzzled. 

Mr. WALSH. I am obliged to assume that the Senator an- 
swers “no”; that there are contrary considerations of a public 
nature of so weighty a character as that we ought not to pro- 
hibit the publication of information of this character. Have I 
interpreted the Senator correctly? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I assume that the Senator has 
in part. It is exceedingly difficult to hear over here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will suspend for 
a moment. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The Senator may interpret 
my conclusion to be this—that there are crimes sufficiently de- 
scribed in this particular bill, there are in it enough provisions, 
to_meet every requirement that is present in this Nation, and 
that there is no occasion at this particular time to gag either 
the press or the people of-this country, 

Mr. WALSH. Of course that is general, and is no answer 
to my question as to what the view of the Senator is as to 
whether the publication of information of this character should 
be prohibited. I take it that his answer is that, in his judg- 
ment, it should not be; that the papers should be free to pub- 
lish information of this character if they see fit to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The distinguished Senator may 
take it just exactly as he intellectually determines it to be. The 
answer I have made to him, and the answer is, I repeat, that 
while there may be things done that ought not to be done, 
things that we would not justify and would not desire to be 
done, the harm that is done by an act of this sort infinitely 
transcends the harm that would be done by the other sort of act. 

Mr. WALSH. I so understand the Senator; that is to Say, 
that there are public considerations of so weighty a char- 
acter that we ought not to attempt to prohibit the publication of 
matter of this character. That is the question on which the 
Senate is now called upon to vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS, I wanted to ask the Senator in regard to the 
proviso commencing on line 18, page 37. I want to get his judg- 
ment on whether or not that proviso—which I understand 
remains in the bill as it stands now- 

Mr, WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, will he identify 
the proviso again? 

Mr. NORRIS. The proviso commencing on line 18, page 
37, which reads as follows: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit 
or restrict, nor shall any regulation herein provided for limit or 
restrict, any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or policies 
2 ae Government or its representatives, or the publication of the 

I wanted to ask the Senator if, in his judgment, that proviso 
would not permit the very publication that he read yesterday 
and to which he is calling the attention of the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. WALSH. I should say not. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator referred to the publication with 
regard to the putting of a net at the mouth of the Harbor of 
New York. That would be an act of the Government or its 
officials. Would not that proviso, if it means anything, permit 
the publication of the fact or of any comment that any news- 
paper desired to make on it? 

Mr. WALSH. I should say not. The paper is not comment- 
ing on it at all. It is giving the information. It is telling the 
facts. It is not commenting on whether that is a wise or an 
unwise policy to pursue. 

Mr. NORRIS. But this proviso says the act shall not limit or 
restrict “any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or 
policies of the Government or its representatives.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Or the publication.” 

Mr. NORRIS. 


“Or the publication of the same,” 
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Mr. WALSH. Yes; but there is not in this any discussion 
of or comment upon or criticism of the acts of the administra- 
tion 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There need not be. 

Mr. WALSH. Unless it be that they say they are disclosing 
one of the great secrets of the Navy. To that extent there Is 
some comment on the fact, but the article is no comment or 
criticism or discussion. It is a bare statement of facts, 

Mr. NORRIS.. That is, it is a publication of the facts. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not that permitted by the last clause in 
this proviso? 

Mr. WALSH. Clearly not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I refer to the clause which says “or the pub- 
lication of the same.” 

Mr. WALSH. Clearly not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see how you can give any effect 
to those words unless they would permit the publication of that 
fact. 

Mr. WALSH. That is perfectly easy. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. You go to the news columns of the paper to 
get the facts—the information. 

Mr. WATSON. That is what I was about to say. 

Mr. WALSH. You go to the editorial columns to get the 
comment and criticism £ - 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; but the publication of the fact that 
a net had been strung there, it seems to me, would be per- 
mitted by the very proviso that the Senator desires to retain in 
the bill. * 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I must disagree with the Senator. 
language of the proviso is perfectly plain to me. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. My understanding of the position taken by 
the Senator from Montana is that if this publication appears 
in the news columns it is contrary to the provisions of this 
proviso, whereas if it appears in the editorial columns, and 
comment is made on it, it is not contrary to the provisions of 
the proviso, 

Mr, WALSH. The Senator has misunderstood “the Senator 
from Montana.” My statement is that you would go to the 
news columns to get your information; you would go to the 
editorial columns to get comment upon that information given in 
the news columns. Of course, information might be conveyed 
through the editorial columns as well as through the news 
columns, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me that the Senator from Montana 
has overlooked one of the phrases in this proviso when he is of 
the opinion that the publication to which he refers would not 
come within the proviso; 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 
restrict, nor shall any regulation herein yen for limit or restrict, 
any discussion, comment, or criticism. of the acts or policies of the 
Government or its representatives, or the publication of the same, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The publication of what? 

Mr. BORAH., I take it to be the acts or policies of the 
Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, by no means; the publication of discus- 
sions, comments, or criticisms. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is it. 

Mr. BORAH. Then there is very little consolation in the 
proviso. 

Mr. WALSH. However, Mr. President, the Senators who 
are opposing any regulation of the matter at all certainly ought 
not to complain that the proviso is too comprehensive. $ 

Mr. BORAH. No; we do not complain that it is too com- 
prehensive. We complain that it is nebulous and insincere and 
worthless on its face. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the Senator probably could not be 
reconciled to any provision at all on the subject, and he there- 
fore finds it quite easy to criticize what is provided. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I wanted to ask this question: The President 
has already appointed, as I understand, the board of censorship. 
Is it the understanding of the Senator from Montana that that 
board of censorship is to pass upon the acts that would fall 
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iia mo purview of this act which we are now passing or about 
o pass 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Montana has no understand- 
ing at all upon the matter. The board of censorship to which the 
Senator has referred is a thing that exists outside of the law so 
far as it has any existence whatever. 

Mr. WATSON, Precisely. 

Mr. WALSH. I stated on yesterday and the day before my 
understanding of the so-called board of censorship. It exists for 
the purpose of giving to the public information concerning the 
activities of the Army and Navy and of the State Department 
to such an extent as those departments feel that the public ought 
to have that information. 

Mr. WATSON. That is quite true. 

Mr. WALSH. That is to say, that heretofore the newspaper 
men have come there, and almost anybody has given them in- 
formation. Now they have a means through which the infor- 
mation that ought to go out is given out. 

Mr. WATSON. What I was seeking to find out was whether 
or not the enforcement of the provisions of this bill was to be 
left to that board of censorship as appointed by the President. 

Mr. WALSH. Why, Mr. President, there is not anything to 
enforce here except to make rules and regulations. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely; but are those rules and regula- 
tions, and the enforcement of the rules and regulations, to be left 
to that particular board of censorship? 

Mr. WALSH. Why, I do not know upon whom the President 
will call for advice and counsel in the drafting of these rules and 
regulations. I have not the slightest doubt in the world that he 
will call in representatives of the press,.who are very honorable 
men, generally speaking, and that he will get the best ideas he 
can from them, and that he will then frame those rules and 
regulations. So far as the enforcement of those rules and 
regulations is concerned, that will be with the Department of 
Justice. Anybody who violates those rules and regulations wilt 
be subject to prosecution just the same as he is subject to prose- 
cution for the commission of any other crime. That is my under- 
standing about the matter; and the idea of a censorship or a 
board of censors which is going to blue-pencil editorial or any 
other comment is a good thing to talk about upon the hustings, 
but it has not very much relevancy to anything that is before the 
Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. Well—— 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator from Indiana will pardon me, 
since I have referred to the representatives of the press, Mr, 
President, the purpose of those who are advocating some regu- 
lation of this matter is simply to give legal force and sanction 
to a patriotic agreement that now exists between the great 
newspapers of this country that they will not print any infor- 
mation that in their judgment is inimical to the best interests 
of the country in the prosecution of the war. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, any one of those newspapers may at any time violate 
that agreement, and the remainder of them have no protection 
whatever. It is for the purpose of giving to every newspaper 
that desires honestly and conscientiously to live up to that 
agreement and to help out the Government in the prosecution 
of this war the assurance that they will not be jeopardized in 
their interest by some paper that will not so scrupulously 
adhere to the agreement that is entered into. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator yields will he permit au 
inquiry? This extra official board of censors is in existence 
now, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH. I have just been trying to explain to the Sen- 
ate my idea about it. If you speak of it in that way 

Mr. SHERMAN, There is practically a board of censors now, 
is there not? 

Mr. WALSH. -Not in any sense such as has been suggested 
in debate here, so far as my information about the matter 
goes. I understand that a board of censors, as it is usually 
accepted, undertakes to pass in advance upon everything that 
shall appear in a newspaper, and in the countries of Europe the 
newspaper publishers are required in times of peace as well as 
in times of war in some of those countries to submit their 
columns to the board of censors, which passes upon it in ad- 
vance, Nothing of that kind is in existence here so far as I 
know. Nothing of that kind is contemplated by this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me inquire further if George Creel, a 
former newspaper correspondent, is not now acting practically 
in that capacity? 

Mr. WALSH. I have just told the Senate what I understand 
to be the capacity in which he is acting, and it is not in that 
capacity. 

Mr. THERMAN. If it would affect the conversion of Mr. 
Creel from his muck-raking propensities, I have no doubt it 
would be a sufficeint reformation. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, undoubtedly the country 
to-day is in an inflamed state of mind. It is natural that it 
should be so. We have just entered the greatest war the world 
‘has known, and the excitement, the patriotic enthusiasm, which 
is going over the country is to be commended, and yet it should 
be guardéd against. 

I thoroughly believe the Congress of the United States owes it 
to the Nation to sustain the President of the United States in 
his effort to conduct the war in every respect that it is possible 
to do so, but I do not believe the time has come when it is neces- 
sary for the Congress to betray the fundamental principles of 
government in order to carry on the war at this time. 

This vote seems to turn on the question, by way of illustra- 
lion, of the stretching of a net in New York Harbor, the criticism 
of a newspaper that published the fact that a net was stretched 
across the mouth of that harbor. I think it goes without say- 
ing that any commander of a German submarine lying off New 
York Harbor, whether he was informed or not, would assume 
that if war had been declared this Government would act as all 
other Governments would under those circumstances, and that 
the Government had already stretched a net across the mouth 
of the greatest harbor in the United States. 

But I do not know that this newspaper is to be condemned for 
the news it prints. I do not hold a commission to defend the 
newspaper fraternity. I am free to admit that they make mis- 
takes sometimes, and sometimes publish matters that should not 
be published, especially when they publish the secret proceed- 
ings of the United States Senate; but I think we can acquit the 
New York newspaper of any violation of its duty to the Gov- 
ernment in this instance, because I recall very distinctly, as I 
am a member of the committee, that about a month ago, before 
this publication appeared—I think it was before the publication 
appeared in the New York paper—officers of the Government 
appeared before the subcommittee of the General Appropria- 
tion Committee on the sundry civil appropriation bill, and asked 
for an appropriation to buy the quarantine station at New York, 
stating as one of their reasons why this quarantine station 
should be bought that it was necessary for the Government to 
stretch a net across the mouth of New York Harbor; that one 
end of it would be at the quarantine station, and they wanted to 
control that end of the net. That was stated in an open hear- 
ing before the Committee on Appropriations by Garernment of- 
ficials; it was made public, and I take it for granted that under 
those circumstances the Government itself did not regard that 
statement of fact as a dangerous one to be made by a newspaper 
or anyone else, as the first statement came from the Govern- 
ment itself. That is true in reference to a great many other 
statements that are made. 

If we were across the English Channel from the German line, 
I would vote for very much greater restrictions along the line 
proposed in this bill than I am willing to vote for when 3,000 
miles of sea separate us from the euemy's country, when we 
know with absolute positiveness that no troops can leave the 
Continent of Europe that beiong to the enemy, that no ship can 
sail the seas of the enemy except a submarine, for which there 
is no place to land in our harbors; when we know that the 
Government of the United States and the British Government 
combined control every cable and every wireless apparatus on 
this continent, and that no matter what is published in the news- 
papers of America to-day it can not get out of this country 
except by some spy returning on a ship, and it would take days 
for it to travel, unless it is allowed to go through the cables 
and the wireless-telegraph machines that are absolutely con- 
trolled by the United States Government. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the Senator from Alabama 
if he was in the Chamber a couple of days ago when the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], upon what seemed to be quite 
reliable information, made the statement that there are 16 wire- 
less stations in the adjacent Republic of Mexico and that com- 
munication is constant between that country and Germany? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We control the border. There is no 
immediate communication that can go to Mexico, 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire of the Senator whether Amer- 
ican papers do not cross the line as a matter of course? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘They do, of course; but spies cross the 
line, as far as that is concerned. We have no doubt, we know 
that the Government of France and the Government of England 
have spies in Germany to-day, and I think in all human prob- 
ability, although I do not know the fact, the Government of the 
United States has spies in Germany. Is it to be presumed for 
one minute that the German Government has not spies in the 
United States? These spies are not men who throw bombs and 
make a noise or publish their information in the papers. They 
are men who accumulate their information, hold it within them- 


selves, and take an opportunity, the best opportunity’ that 
affords itself to them, to carry it to their home government. 

Whether a matter of this kind, the stretching of the net or 
the movement of a regiment of troops was in a newspaper or 
outside of a newspaper, if it was a matter of moment, I have 
no doubt that a German spy in this country would know it, and 
if it were possible communicate it to his Government, and the 
question of its publication in a newspaper would not be of any 
moment one way or the other. If I believed it was of moment 
and it was necessary to gag the newspapers of the United 
States in order to successfully carry on this war, without hesi- 
tation I would vote for the gag. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose the great commercial vessels sail- 
ing from the ports of the United States were to have the dates 
of their departure published in the newspapers, and then the 
news is sent by the papers down into Mexico, and Mexico de- 
livers it to Germany, does the Senator think it would be right 
to haye that information in the possession of Germany. to know 
that the ships sailed on certain dates so that the submarines 
would know when they were to arrive? Does the Senator think 
that would be proper? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly not. But what are you ef- 
fecting by this legislation? If the only means of a German spy 
or anybody else to secure this information that was needed was 
through the columns of the American press, I would say the 
Senator was right. 

Mr. OVERMAN. A lady said to me the other day a pretty 
wise thing. She was talking to me about German spies being 
here, - She said they would need but one German spy. I asked 
why. She said, “ Because he could get all the knowledge he 
wants from the newspapers by reading them.“ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That may be true or it may not. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I do not say it is true, but I say spies do 
not get all the information. The newspapers are constantly 
publishing the dates of sailing of vessels. The Senator knows 
that when we tried to keep the date of the sailing of the St. Louis 
a secret it was published to the world. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We were not at war then, and I have 
a higher opinion of the character and the patriotism of the men 
who are in the newspaper profession of this country to-day, and 
their love of their country, than my colleague from North Caro- 
lina seems to have. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator can not put me in that posi- 
tion, for he knows as well as I know that there are many pa- 
triotic high-toned honorable men in the newspaper business. 
But there are some who are not patriotic and who would sell 


out. 

- Mr. 55 But they do not control the columns of 
the p pers. 

Ar. OVERMAN, All sorts of papers are published in this 
country. The Senator knows as well as I know that there are 
many papers that ought not even to be allowed to go through the 
mails, There are many irresponsible newspaper correspondents 
in this country, and the Senator can not put me in the position 
of charging that the newspaper men of this country are dis- 
honorable; they are as honorable as any other class of our 
citizens. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure I did not attempt to put the 
Senator in that position. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not put myself in that position. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator can interpret his own po- 
sition; I certainly can not. 

But the position I am taking is that this legislation is un- 
necessary, that information of any moment is going to bè ob- 
tained anyhow, and if it can be gotten out it is going to be 
carried, and if it is not of moment, then it is immaterial 
whether it is sent out or not. I say, if we were within a few 
miles where there was easy communication of the enemy’s 
border I might be willing to vote for as drastic legislation as is 
contained in this bill, but knowing that we control the cables 
and the wireless lines and that communication going to Ger- 
many can not precede the sailing of our ships by any means, 
I am not willing at this time to take a position that appears 
to me to be drastic, so far as the fundamental principles of the 
Government are concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator from Alabama 
permit me? 

Nr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, There have been a number of ref- 
érences to the article which was quoted by the Senator from 
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Montana. I have rend the article several times. I do not be- 
lieve it would have been possible for that information to have 
come from other than official sources. If it came from official 
sources and was printed in the paper, it must have been in- 
tended to be printed. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask the Senator not to interrupt my 
argument for that statement, because if the Senator desires to 
know where it came from I have already made the statement, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama de- 
clines to be interrupted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was published by the Government. 
It was given to the Committee on Appropriations in a hearing 
a month ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understood the Senator, of 
course. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Therefore certainly it could not have 
been regarded as a matter of moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Evidently it was an official state- 
ment. It was not anything that could have been observed from 
the shore. It dealt with the intricacies of that harbor and it 
must have been official. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was in a statement made by officers 
of the Government before the Appropriations Committee. So 
there really could have been nothing in the instance. But the 
position I take with reference to this matter is that I may 
vote for the bill if it is properly amended. If it is not prop- 
erly amended, I intend when the final vote comes to vote against 
the entire bill; but I hope that it may be modified so that I 
may have an opportunity to vote for some of the features of the 
bill that I believe should be put on the statute book. However. 
T am not willing, so far as I am concerned, to violate what I 
consider to be fundamental rights of the American people to 
obtain as an incident thereto some legislation which may be 
necessary. 

We should sustain the hands of the President of the United 
States in every way that is required in conducting this war 
abroad. Give him men and give him money, but it should be 
conducted for the American people. If ‘the American people 
were not in favor of war, then we as their Representatives 
made a mistake in voting for it. I believe the verdict of Con- 
gress was sustained by the American people, but I also believe 
if the day should come when the American people desire to 
know the facts and on those facts have the Congress of the 
United States declare peace, no censor gag of the American 
press should keep the people of this country from having a 
clear understanding as to the conditions here and abroad, 

This paragraph has been greatly modified. It has been very 
much improved since it was reported to the Senate, but the 
paragraph as it stood in the bill reflected the sentiment of the 
proponents of the bill. When this paragraph is modified it will 
go to conference in a modified way and be subject to the action 
of that conference. I feel that this matter is of too much im- 
portance, too vital to the great interests of the American 
people, freedom of thought, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, to allow this item to go to conference at all. 

In my judgment there is no necessity whatever for the enact- 
ment of this law to-day, and if it is not necessary, if existing 
conditions do not require its enactment into law to-day, then it 
should be stricken out of the bill; and if conditions arise in the 
future which require legislation of this kind, when the time 
comes there will be ample opportunity for Congress to act. 

We are giving more and more power to the administration in 
every bill that comes before this Congress. Where those powers 
are needed I am willing to give them; but there are only two 
checks on those powers. One is to write in the bills them- 
selves that when a treaty of peace is signed these laws shall 
be wiped off the statute books. The other is, so far as it is 
possible to do so, to give the American people a full and free 
opportunity to know exactly what their Government is doing. 

I may be answered by saying that the paragraph as amended 
does not cut off that right. In many respects it does not; it is 
very much limited from its original conception; but yet, as 
it goes to conference, it carries an unnecessary power. 

It has been stated here that the press of this country has 
entered into an agreement with the administration that they will 
not violate any war secrets which the administration deems it 
necessary to keep secret. I believe that the press can be trusted 
to live up to that agreement; they can be trusted to live up to 
that high standard of patriotism that is expected of every 
loyal citizen of the United States. The time may come in this 
Republic before this war is over when it may be necessary 
that the limelight of publieity shall throw the real facts before 
the Nation in order that proper public sentiment may be formed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, what is there in this bill 
that would hinder the press doing that? Even when originally 
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reported, it referred only to military and naval operations, air- 
craft operations, and fortifications. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, the Senator himself referred a 
moment ago, as a part of his argument, to the necessity of our 
concealing the fact of the movements of merchant ships. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That was as to the movements of war 
vessels. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is not the movement of war vessels. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I merely gave that as an example; but the 
Senator reiterates that it is proposed to prevent all criticism, 
when, as a matter of fact, in this proviso it is expressly stated 
that one can indulge in as much criticism as he pleases about 
anything. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; you can criticize, but not publish; 
and how far does your criticism go when you can not publish it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Alabama will not construe the language in that way when he 
carefully reads it. It reads: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit or 
restrict, nor shall any regulation herein provided for limit or restrict, 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the acts or licies of the 
Government or its representatives, or the publication of the same. 

Of what? Of comment or discussion or criticism. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly you can publish the criticism 
all you want to, but you are to gag the facts. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Facts about what? Let us see what the 
facts are about. 

x uC UNDERWOOD, The Senator might want to suppress 
acts . 

Mr. OVERMAN. What facts? Facts as to the Army and Navy 
and fortifications? That is all it comprises, and the Senator 
is traveling far afield when he talks about after the war, and 
when peace comes, and criticism about that. What has that got 
to do with the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad that the Senator recognizes 
that there is some force in my argument. I wish he would 
recognize my reasoning to the full extent of voting with me. 
I was a Member of the other branch of Congress during a time 
of war. There was no such gag on the press proposed at that 
time; and I remember a great scandal arose in the country 
because rotten beef was sold to the soldiers. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I ask the Senator would this 
bill prevent the publication of information regarding such a 
condition as that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know how far this bill would go. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, this provision was submitted 
by the press. ‘They saw the point. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, what does this provision have 
reference to when it says “ operations of the Army“? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The press can criticize the Government and 
its policies and conditions as much as they please. They them- 
selves submitted this provision. Now, the Senator talks about 
“gag.” Did he not vote for this very bill when it was pending 
here and passed in the last Congress on a yea-and-nay vote? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We did not hear the Senator’s voice then. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not recall haying voted for it. I 
do not think I did. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator did not vote against it, and did 
not say anything against it. Something has come over the 
minds of some Senators since they voted for that bill, which 
was more drastic than the bill pending here now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I may not have been in the Senate when 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will say to the Senator that twice a yea- 
and-nay vote has been taken in the Senate om this very clause, 
only in a more drastic form than it is now, and there was no 
voice lifted against it. When the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins] stood here and fought it for weeks and weeks, we 
did not hear the voice of the Senator then. When we had it 
up subsequently, we did not hear the voice of the Senator, but 
here lately something has come over the spirit of his dreams. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will say to the Senator that I 
do not think anything has come over the spirit of my dreams. 
I probably sat in my seat and voted, or probably the bill went 
through when I was absent from the Senate, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
a moment before he goes further with his argument? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not long ago a contract for the furnishing 
of shoes to the French Army was let in ‘the United States. 
There was a defect in the footgear furnished, and the French 
Government canceled the contract; but the publicity that was 
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given by the press of the United States led directly to the im- 


provement of the character of merchandise of that kind deliv- 


ered on all future contracts and had a very beneficial effect. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I think the suggestion of the Senator 
from Illinois is correct. Under this bill information in refer- 
ence to contracts that are made for Army and Navy supplies 
might be gagged by the censor, and yet it might be greatly to 
the public interest that the newspapers of the country should 
give full publicity to the contracts that were being made in 
order to protect the Government itself against injury and possi- 
ble destruction. Now, this bill provides— 

And (c) whoever, in time of war, in violation of reasonable regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the President, which he is hereby authorized 
to make and promugate, shall publish any information with respect 
to the movement, numbers, description, condition, or disposition of any 
of the armed forces, ships, aircraft, or war materials of the United 
States, or with respect to the plans or conduct of any naval or military 
operations, or with respect to any works or measures und en 

Undoubtedly under this bill, as it originally stood, a news- 
paper which published any items in regard to the movement of 

or the condition of the troops might be severely pun- 
ished. There might be an epidemic in camp of some kind, the 
doctors might not be giving the necessary attention, and yet 
the people of the country might be deprived of that information, 
and possibly the Congress of the country might be deprived 
of it. But the position that I take is not one of captious criti- 
cism. I care not for the mere words of the statute. I say that 
a law to suppress the press and free speech at this time is un- 
necessary. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will yield to me, I wish to 
say that I thought I was right in my statement as to the Sena- 
tor’s former position. I have sent for the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, and I find that the Senator voted for this bill. His name 
is recorded in the affirmative. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Well, I have obtained information in 
reference to the bill since the Senator spoke to me. I under- 
stand the bill was driven through in the closing hours of the 
last Congress. 

Mr, OVERMAN. No, Mr. President; the Senator is mistaken 
nbout that. - 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then when was it passed? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It was here for some time, It seems to me 
that we spent about three weeks on the bill then. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I am sorry that the eloquence of 
my distinguished friend from North Carolina was not so pene- 
trating as to reach the impediments in my brain. I was not 
aware of his arguments on the subject. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was wondering why the Senator should 
change his. view. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that I have 
many a time made a mistake. I have sometimes in the rush of 
business voted without an opportunity for full consideration of 
the purport of a bill; but certainly, if I voted for this bill under 
the circumstances that the Senator relates, I made a mistake, 
and I am glad of the opportunity to correct that’ mistake, now 
that I have full information on the subject. < 

Mr. OVERMAN. Great men change their minds sometimes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; and small ones do, too; and that is 
our class. ‘ 

Mr. President, I am not going to delay the Senate in further 
discussion of this particular question. When I rose I did not 
intend to extend my remarks to the extent that I have. I 
merely desired to give the reasons why I intended to vote for 
the amendment offered by the Senator from California, and, 
further, to say that I think in matters of this kind we should 
act slowly, deliberately, and with careful, matured judgment 
before we commit ourselves to drastic and unnecessary legisla- 
tion which sometimes others may attempt to drive us to by 
reason of the stress of circumstances that rest upon the country, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not intend to speak at 
any length. I rise more particularly to call attention to a clip- 
ping I have here in my hand, It seems to me that the opposi- 
tion to subdivision (c) is of a kind that out-Herods Herod, 
judged from the statements in the clipping to which I call atten- 
tion. This is taken from a German newspaper. I received it 
in the mail this morning, and am not quite certain from what 
paper it is taken, but I think from the Staats-Zeitung, because a 
part of the last word of the name of that journal appears on 
the opposite side of the statement from which I read. The 
statement is entitled: 

Free specch—Petition to Congress—Opposing the espionage bill. 

It was evidently sent to me by German-American friends in 
South Dakota and is signed by three of them residing in one of 
the most populous counties in the State, settled almost wholly 
by citizens of German birth. I call attention to this first state- 
ment in the petition: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Your petitioners earnestly and respectfully ask the Congress not to 
pass any censorship act that shall extend een military. and naval 
news of value tc the enemy. 


And we are not proposing, Mr. President, to pass any censor- 
ship act that extends beyond that. The right of full criticism of 
the policies of the Government, of the acts of the Government, 
or of the representatives of the Government is reserved in sub- 
division (c) itself. 

I call attention now to the very last paragraph in this petition, 
as follows: 


Concealment of military plans and 5 Auring thelr executlon 
is always necessary, but concealment of the result of those operations, 
of failures or reverses or past mistakes, or of incompetence or dishon- 
esty is inexcusable in a republic, where the people govern, and must 
know the truth in order to govern wisely and well. 


There is in this bill no prohibition on criticism, or censure, or 
even ridicule of any of the acts or operations or polices of the 
Government, or any of its representatives. 

Mr. President, while I have the floor I desire to read an 
extract or two from the Outlook of day before yesterday, the 
9th of May. I do not think there is in the United States a 
stronger champion of free institutions, the free press among 
them, than that great periodical. I shall not attempt to read 
the whole of the article, but it is under the heading, “ War and 
a free press.” It says among other things: 


The liberty of the press in a free country differs.in no. essential re- 
spect from other forms of liberty. Democracy assumes the truth of an 
aphorism attributed to Au ine, “ Please to do right, and then do as 
you please.” It assumes that most men please to do right, and it gen- 
erally leaves them free to do as the [ory sad But the country may define 
what is right and may punish the individual or prevent him from doiug 
what is wrong. He liberty to use bis hands as he pleases, but if 
he uses his fist to knock his neighbor down the law punishes him, He 
has libérty to use his tongue as he pienses, but if he uses his tongue 
to slander his neighbor the law punishes him. Liberty and anarchy are 
not synonyms. ‘The country retains the right to define the limits within 
which the individual may do as he pleases. 


Further, and a little more to the point: 


If a newspaper libels the President, the editor should be liable to 
punishment. An American citizen does not lose his rights to the pro- 
tection accorded to other American citizens because the Nation has 
made him its President. 

If a newspaper incites a mob to violence, or if in time of war— 


Note this— 


it publishes statements the obvious effect and probable purpose of which 
are to give aid and comfort to the enemy, its editor should be Hable to 
punishment. There is no sacredness in type which makes immune from 
punishment the men who use it for a criminal purpose. 

Preventive law is legitimate in time of war as in time of peace: 
Whatever information Is given by the newspapers to the country is also 
given to the enemies of the country. The great majority of newspapers 
will voluntarily refrain from such publication.” But one newspaper 
which does not refrain may inflict on the country 5 injury. 
The country has a right to protect itself against this peril by prohibiting 
the publication of any information which will do injary tot 
or give aid and comfort to its enemies. 


And that, Mr. President, is all that this bill proposes to do. 
It invites, we might say, criticism; and the President of the 
United States has, in the letter read this morning by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California [Mr. Jounson], generously 
invited criticism of any executive act of his. Whether the sub- 
ordinates of the President, the Secretary of State, or the Secre- 
tary of War or of the Navy, or any censorship board invite 
criticism or not, they are, nevertheless, subject to criticism under 
the terms of this bill. 

Continuing the reading: 


And it may take such measures as it deems wise for giving to the 
press and to the public the information which is consistent with the 
ublic interests, and may prohibit the publication of information which 
fe as lous to the Nation. Such prohibition is only the 
application to the newspapers ‘n time of war of a principle long since 
recognized and acted upon in time of peace. 
* * . * 


e country 


* . . 

It will sometimes be difficult to draw the line between legitimate and 
illegitimate criticism. But honestly patriotic editors will rarely find 
it difficult to draw that line for themselves, and others must be conten 
as their fellow citizens are content, to leave the line between the lawfu 
and unlawful in doubtful cases to be defined for them by the courts. 

The concluding paragraph: 


Con, ought to protect the right of the administration to prevent 
the publication of news which it deems injurious to the povie interest, 
and it ought to protect the right of the public through the press to 
criticize freely the public acts and public policies of the administration. 


And that, Mr. President, from the Outlook. is in line with the 
petition itself put out for signing by one of the greatest German 
newspapers in the United States, the Staats-Zeitung. So from 
these two quite opposite sources you have the recognition of the 
right of Congress to pass a censorship act that shall extend to 
military and naval operations,-and prevent the disclosure of in- 
formation that will interfere with or impede in any way those 
operations, or furnish information that will be useful to the 
enemy, 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think I have heard it 
stated on the floor of the Senate in argument against this bill 
that the exposure of what some people regard as the failure of 
the Dardanelles expedition would not have been possible under 
such a law as this, and that the great campaign which Lord 
Northcliffe made in Great Britain for the overthrow of the 
ministry that at that time had control of the conduct of the war 
could not have been carried on, resulting in the improvement 
of conditions and the elevation of Lloyd-George to the premier- 
ship. 

I have here an article written by Lord Northcliffe; and surely 
he ought to know the interest of newspapers in such a matter 
as this. I understand that he is probably the largest news- 
paper proprietor in Great Britain, and he always has been, of 
course, the champion of the liberty of the press, and zealous in 
defense of all of the privileges which are essential to the suc- 
cessful conduct of newspapers. Now, he says in this article 
over his own signature—I am quoting now— 

That strict naval and paars censorship is essential Is obyious to 
any person who has ever been in a submarine or on a battleship or 
close to the firing line; but censorship is a dangerous weapon when it 
is used to conceal scandals of supply or of military direction. 

That is his view in regard to it. Now, I fail to see how it 
would be possible for any board of censors, under the authority 
which is given by this act, to exclude from publication in news- 
papers or circulation through the mails the exposure of ineffi- 
ciency in the Government or of the failure of campaigns or of 
scandals in regard to Army or naval supplies. No informa- 
tion in regard to those things which have already taken place 
can be of any aid or benefit to the enemy. They may be of 
tremendous benefit to the country in remedying those conditions 
and in preventing a repetition of those failures. There is not 
a word or a syllable in this bill that could by any proper con- 
struction be used to prohibit the exposure to the country of 
all of those matters, and the framers of the bill have taken the 
precaution to go to the extent of putting in an express proviso 
in order to save those things. 

I only want to say a word, as this may be the only opportunity 
before voting upon this matter, in view of the. public interest 
in it and the extent of the discussion wbic has taken place in 
regard to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have become somewhat interested in the 
proviso, and for information I should like to get the Senator’s 
idea as to the kind of publication or publicity or discussion to 
which the proviso applies. Is the proviso confined entirely to 
editorial comment or comment of individuals on facts, if they 
be facts, relating to the movements of the Army, or any order 
made by any of its officials? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; not in my judgment. I do not 
think it could be seriously contended by anybody that the dis- 
tinction between an editorial and a news article was the proper 
basis of distinction between what is authorized and what is not 
authorized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, to make a concrete case of it—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield again if the Senator will 
just let me finish this part of my answer. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I would say, if I were called on to ad- 

vise what this permitted and what it did not permit, that this 
proviso permitted the publication of everything in regard to 
mnilitary or political affairs that was not expressly prohibited in 
the preceding part of the paragraph. Now, it may be said in 
regard to such a construction that it would be the case, anyhow, 
and of course it would be; so I presume that the proviso is put 
in out of extra precaution as a definition, and to make it clear 
to everyone who reads the bill that it was not intended to pro- 
hibit matters of that kind, and that the language of the section 
is not intended to go any further than the words necessarily 
imely. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would it not follow, then, if the Senator's 
construction is right, that the proviso, as a matter of fact, is 
useless? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think it is useless. I think 
it is very well to make the declaration. I do not think it is 
necessary 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I can see how it might be advisable to 
put in an explanatory clause, as I judge the Senator considers 
this proviso—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think very largely so. 

Mr. NORRIS. But if we were going to be real technical it 
would not be necessary, and the effect of the law would be just 
the same if the proviso were left out. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. The effect of it, in my judgment, would 
be the same, because in the absence of any other limitation on 
the press they would have a right to publish anything except 
that which is prohibited. 

Mr. NORRIS. All the claim that is made, then, by those who 
are making it, that the proviso is a relief and gives substantial 
rights, is, in the judgment of the Senator, unfounded? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If they mean by that that it limits the 
prohibited matters in the preceding part of the article, I think 
it is unfounded. I do not think it qualifies, or is intended to 
qualify, what precedes it. It tends to define, however, the pre- 
ceding words. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the construction put upon it 
by those who are advocating the bill—and I am not criticizing 
that construction, for the purpose of the question; I am assum- 
ing it to be correct—it applies only to discussion, comment, or 
criticism, and the publication of such discussion, comment, or 
criticism of the acts of the Government or its representatives, 
and has no application to the publication of an item of news. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not construe it in that way at 
all. I think there are many items of news that could be pub- 
lished so long as they do not come within the express terms of 
this section which precedes the proviso. 

Mr. NORRIS. So long as they are not prohibited by the pre- 
ceding language? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. My understanding of the pur- 
pose and reason of putting in that proviso is that there was a 
tendency to misconstrue that language. It is somewhat in the 
nature of a congressional construction of the statute. ' 

Mr. NORRIS. The preceding language gives the President 
the authority to make certain regulations, and prohibits the 
publication of news in regard to the movements of troops and 
the actions of the Army or of the Navy. Now, if the proviso 
only permits comments on such movements, and the preceding 
language prohibits the publication of the fact of there being 
such movements or actions, then would it ever be possible to 
publish, under the proviso, any comment, editorial or other- 
wise, if as a matter of fact the preceding language prohibited 
the publication of the news on which it was based? S 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The preceding language does not pro- 
hibit the publication of the news upon which it is based unless 
it is news as to the movements of troops. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam referring to something that is prohibited. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The number, description, or disposi- 
tion, and, of course, as to those matters the publication is pro- 
hibited. 

To say that because we are a free people and have in our 
Constitution a guaranty of the liberty of the press we must 
have going along with our headquarters newspaper reporters, 
news gatherers, who, under this constitutional guaranty claim 
the constitutional right to spread that information abroad to 
the world, is to say that democracy is inefficient and incapable 
of preserving itself, because that would be the inevitable result. 
If we do not, by some such law as this, provide the machinery 
by which the spreading of that information may be prohibited, 
what is the alternative going to be? The alternative would be 
an effort on the part of those who were directing the military 
affairs of the Government to exclude newspaper men from 
participation in all information in regard to the conduct of 
the Government which might even indirectly bear upon military 
movements. The alternative would be that newspapers would 
be deprived of information which otherwise, under reasonable 
censorship, they would have and might use, to the improvement 
of the service, without any-objection. 

It seems to me that to say that there can be no reasonable 
censorship, in the name of freedom of discussion and the ex- 
posure of inefficiency and of scandals and of scandalous condi- 
tions, is to defeat the very purpose of the argument, It would 
be utterly futile and impossible to undertake to conduct a war 
unless there is some means somewhere vested in the Govern- 
ment which is carrying it on of imposing secrecy in regard to 
those things which are of vital importance to the success of a 
inilitary movement, and if this secrecy can not be preserved by a 
reasonable censorship self-preservation will require that all war 
information be withheld. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnNpEerwoop] said a moment 
ago that there was no occasion to invoke this censorship at this 
time. Well, why not at this time? He seems to admit that at 
some time in the conduct of the war these principles which I 
have just undertaken to express would be applicable, and that a 
eensorship ought to be imposed. I judge from the statement 
of the Senator from Alabama that he is of the opinion that this 
is not the time to begin to carry on the war. Well, how long is 
the Senator from Alabama going to wait before we begin to 
carry it on? 
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I hear a good deal of criticism here and there, in Congress 
and out of Congress, because we have waited as long as we have 
since we have declared war against Germany. There are a great 
many policies that have been undertaken by the Government 
which no steps have been taken to carry out, and yet the Sena- 
tor from Alabama seems to be of the opinion that there is no 
hurry at all about it, and that next month or six months from 
now or in perhaps a year we should begin to do these things, 
and then we could adopt a censorship. He also says there is 
no oecasion for a censorship, because there is not any danger 
of German troops coming to the shores of the United States. 
Now, that is not the only thing in the nature of a military 
movement the publication of which it might be advisable to 
prevent. My opinion about this war is that, as is very often 
the ease, the best defensive is an offensive. At any rate that 
might possibly be determined upon, and it would be desirable 
to prevent the publication of news not of German troops landing 
in America but of American troops landing in Europe, or news 
of an expedition to that effect. I only mention that by way of 
illustration, 

He seemed to regard with some horror that it was proposed 
to limit the publication of news of the sailing of merchant 
ships. In other words, he advocates that in the face of a sub- 
marine war which has developed into the central feature of 
this struggle, which has for its purpose the destruction of every 
merchant ship which sails to Europe from our ports, newspapers 
should be allowed to publish the date of their sailing, the route 
which they take, and the date on which they are to arrive in 
Europe, and thereby furnish a ready-made program and detail 
of the places and the times when the submarines could find their 


prey. 

But it is said that if the newspapers do not publish it, spies 
will furnish the information. According to that argument there 
would never be occasion to have censorship anywhere, because 
there are always spies in war maintained by all countries. 

So it seems to me that it amounts to saying that all the cen- 
sorships that have ever been imposed and that which the Sen- 
ator from Alabama himself suggests might well be imposed 

when we get ready to begin to make war, would be wholly 
unnecessary, because there will be spies then, probably more of 
them than there are now, who could furnish this information. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as the Senator referred 
to me 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just a moment, to complete the sen- 
tence and conclude the point which I was making. If we by 
the refusal to pass this act tacitly give legislative consent to the 
publication by industrious news gatherers of vitally military and 
naval secrets, you constitute every enterprising reporter of a 
newspaper, to all intent and purposes, a spy for the enemy, and 
you could relieve them of the expense of maintaining a spy 
system of their own. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will yield, surely he 
would be correct if his supposition was correct, but it is not. 
The only military information of any great value which can 
be given out at the great distance we are away from the 
enemy’s country is the movement of ships, and a dozen men in 
a dozen ports, if they are able to establish communication with 
the German Government, can give this information, whether it 
is published in the newspapers or not. I stated in my argument, 
if the Senator heard it, that f it was necessary to protect mili- 
tary secrets I would go as far as any man in protecting those 
military secrets; but what military secrets we will have on the 
battle fields of France will not be affected by this legislation. 
The question of our raising a great army and building a great 
navy and making great preparations for war I do not think is 
a military secret that we want to conceal. I think it would be 
advisable for the German Goyernment to know it and to know 
the effect of it; and I wish that the German people realized 
fully that this country is going to use every exertion within its 
power to bring the war to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Alabama seems to overlook 
the Navy entirely, the movements of which it is most desirable 
to conceal. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should think so. It seems to be gen- 
erally regarded so even by the newspapers of the country. 

It has been stated here time and time again that the news- 
papers have voluntarily refrained from publishing these mili- 
tary and naval matters. If the newspapers have voluntarily 
refrained from publishing them, undoubtedly it is not a matter 
which is very damaging to the newspapers, at least it is not 
damaging to such an extent that they do not put their patriotism 
above the mere matter of news advantage. And, furthermore, 


the fact that they have voluntarily refrained from publishing 
these facts is an indication that, in the judgment of the news- 
paper managers of the country, it is advantageous to the con- 


duct of the war not to publish it. If they believed that it would 
do no harm to our naval and military movements they would say 
so and insist upon that view, but the judgment of the news- 
papers themselves contradicts the argument of the Senator from 
Alabama that the publication of information as to the move- 
ments of our Navy and our Army is of no detriment to the mili- 
tary success of the war. 

Now, I wish to add one word more, and that is this: A good 

deal has been said about the invasion of the principles of free 
government and the fundamental principles of liberty—I think 
that was the phrase which was used in the debate this after- 
noon—because it is proposed to providé here some governmental 
machinery for the purpose of excluding vital military secrets 
from publication. That argument seems to be based upon the 
assumption that newspapers must be allowed under the prin- 
ciple of the liberty of thé press to publish anything that they 
choose to publish, whether it is detrimental to the vital interests 
of the country or not. That is what that argument amounts to. 
But that is not what freedom of the press means. That is not 
what the Constitution of the United States provides, as is shown 
by the constant practice of the Government in a great many 
other respects. 
I in times past as an officer of the law have assisted in sup- 
pressing certain publications. They did not have liberty of the 
press. I undertook to stop their publication, and I did stop 
their publication, because they were obscene and indecent pub- 
lications, and the law of the State prohibited publications of 
that kind. It was not in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States to suppress them. No more is it a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States to suppress a publication 
which may be a veiled friend of the enemies of this country, 
publishing facts to be used by the enemy, using the force of 
their reporters and news gatherers to get news and publish it in 
a form in which it can be disseminated for the purpose of 
injuring the United States and helping its enemies. 

Mr. President, we have given the Postmaster General. power 
to exclude publications from the mails if they are fraudulent, 
That is not a violation of the Constitution of the United States. 
We passed here not very long ago a law which infringed not 
upon the liberty of the press but protected the country against 
the license of the press. There is liberty and there is an abuse 
of liberty. It is not very long since the Senate voted to censor 
the newspapers. I think the Senator from Alabama did object 
to it, but there was no objection on the part of many of those 
who are now objecting to this censorship to the provision when 
we proposed that any newspaper carrying liquor advertisements 
should not be allowed to circulate in the post office. That was 
a limitation upon what some people call the liberty of the 
press, but in effect it was but a restraint of the abuse of the 
liberty, of license that is not liberty. 

I want before sitting down just to add this word upon that 
subject. In my opinion, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
the worst enemy of liberty and of the freedom of the press is he 
who advocates unrestricted and unrestrained license, even 
8 it should go to the extent of treason against the United 

tates. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I discussed this bill in the be- 
ginning of the debate, and I am not going to enter again upon 
a discussion of those features of the matter which I then 
covered. I have this to say, however, that when the debate 
opened there seemed to be much doubt as to whether we really 
were undertaking to lay the basis for a true censorship of the 
press. It seemed to be conceded at that time that there was 
no authority under the Constitution to establish a law upon 
which censorship could rest and that this bill was not under- 
taking to do anything of that kind; that it was simply defin- 
ing certain crimes and not undertaking in any sense to control 
the press prior to the publication. 

It is conceded now, however, both in the public discussions 
and here upon the floor of the Senate, conceded by the President 
in his letter to Mr. Brisbane, and conceded upon all hands that 
this aw is to serve as the basis upon which to erect a censor- 
ship, and I presume we should proceed from this time on upon 
that theory, because it is no longer a controverted proposition 
in this debate. S 

As to our power under the Constitution to do that, I discussed 
it before, and I am not, as I said, going to discuss it again; but 
the issue is now made clear that we are going against the ex- 
press terms of the Constitution that Congress shall pass no law 
abridging the freedom of the press in undertaking to establish 
a censorship, which has always been held from time imme- 
morial and by our own Supreme Court to be an invasion of that 
provision of the Constitution. There is not a single decision to 
be cited anywhere but holds that any law which undertakes to 
control the publication previous to its publication is in vio- 
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lation of that provision of the Constitution, and that is precisely 
what we are proceeding to do by this proposed law. We are 
boldly, brazenly, indifferently disregarding a plain, vital provi- 
sion of our fundamental law and a provision in which the people 
are deeply interested. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] has just 
referred to the fact that we authorized the Postmaster General 
to exclude certain material from the mails for the reason that 
it was obscene, and so forth. But the Supreme Court held in 
that particular case in construing that law that if Congress 
should proceed so far that the circulation could not take place 
outside of the mails it would be a limitation upon the freedom 
of the press; that while you could exclude it from the mails, 
because that was a Government agency and it was only a par- 
tial control of it, you could not proceed to the point where you 
would prevent distribution entirely. 

However, I am not going to discuss that. I want to eome to 
the policy of this matter. Once before in the history of the 
Government we undertook to establish something in the nature 
of an abridgment of speech and of the press. It was a complete 
and ignominious failure. It did not serve the objects and pur- 
poses of those who fathered it It accomplished nothing in the 
way of that which they desired to accomplish. That was in 
1798. Then during the Civil War we undertook again, in an in- 
direct way, to establish a censorship by suppressing certain pub- 
lications and to prevent the distribution of certain printed mate- 
rial coming supposedly, and in fact at that time conceded to be, 
from those who were in sympathy with the southern side of tue 
contention. That was an ignominious failure, conceded to be 
such. It served no purpose whatever and accomplished no good 
whatever. The historians writing upon the subject and some of 
the men who enforced it, even, before they died conceded and 
acknowledged that their attempt to suppress these publications 
served no benefit and in no way aided the Government in its 
work. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STERLING. Is the Senator able to state to what the 
censorship extended during 1798 or the Civil War? To what 
matter did it extend? Did it extend to the publication of mat- 
ters of fact or did it go beyond that and extend to criticism 
and comment upon the action of the Government? 

Mr. BORAH. In 1798, as the Senator knows without my tak- 
ing time to repeat it, it was incorporated in what was known as 
the sedition law. It did not go nearly so far as this act goes, 
because it only condemned that which was false and malicious 
and jp criticism of public officers, and so forth. 

Mr. STERLING. The sedition law expressly prohibited the 
criticism of acts of government. That law was not aimed at 
the publication of facts concerning the movement of troops or 
the disposition of the armed forces of the United States. It 
was a sedition law and prevented criticism of the Government. 
It was aimed at that. 

Mr. BORAH. I was speaking of that which they desired to 
accomplish. ‘That which they desired to bring about by reason 
of the enactment of that law they never did accomplish, even 
along the line in which they were attempting to accomplish it; 
that it did not have the effect which they supposed it would 
have; and no law which has ever been passed in this country 
attempting to interfere with the freedom of the press or free 
speech has eyer been successful along the line which those who 
established it supposed would be successful. 

Let me call your attention to a later period. When the war 
came in Europe they established a censorship—an almost uni- 
versal censorship in England—for the purpose of protecting 
and concealing the movements of their troops and the action of 
the Government with reference to military affairs. They have 
had it there ever since. I challenge any Senator upon this floor 
to find a single expression from any disinterested party in com- 
mendation of that censership or of the advantage which it has 
been to the Government, It is almost universally condemned 
as a failure; and not only that, but as concealing facts and pre- 
venting the public from getting hold of facts which it was essen- 
tial for the public to have. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why do the Government of Great Brit- 
ain and the Government of France continue censorship if it is 
such n failure? They have been at war now for nearly three 
years; they have had the benefit of all its experience, and they 
are pee free to abandon it at any time they see fit; yet they 
continue it. 


Mr. BORAH. They do not abandon it for the same reason 
that those who are so anxious to have it here are urging it. It 
is a protection in certain quarters. It is a certain shield or 
cover for mistakes for a time at least. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
allow me at this point to tender him a suggestion in response 
to the inquiry of the eminent Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. I will very gladly yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. The censor laws of England were modified 
four times. Finally they were altogether abandoned and a 
single phraseology left in of preventing the circulation or the 
expression of any news or information without the consent of 
a department, and then they put in whatever department had 
to be consulted. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say to the able Senator from Washington 
that, as it now stands, the regulation governing publication per- 
mits the publisher of the paper to make publication upon obtain- 
ing the consent of the particular department having the subject 
matter in charge. The law to which the eminent Senator refers 
has practically been repealed by the new form of regulation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, It has been repealed and a far more 
drastic one substituted in its place evidently. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, whose reputation as a brilliant lawyer I 
knew when he resided in the State which I in part represent, 
ean see, from the reading of the paragraph which he has just 
read, that it is an absolute unconditional authority to censor 
newspapers, regardless of whether or not what they publish 
is of benefit to the enemy or is a disclosure of vital militury 
secrets, as our bill is limited. As the Senator has just read it, 
it authorizes the department of the Government 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to yield for a discussion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I will merely add this: It authorizes 
the department of the Government to whom it applies to prevent 
the publication of any news or information. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senator for yielding. I only wanted 
to call attention to the fact that there is now prevailing in 
England something which they adopted a very short time ago, 
vesting in the different department heads the aba Se to regulate 
the subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have gathered Guetus the last 
month or so a great many comments upon the censorship in 
Europe. I have not time, and I do not propose to take the time 
of the Senate now, to read them, but I do want to call attention 
to a statement by Mr. Bullard, who is an author of note and 
distinction, and who is now, as I understand, in the employ of 
the Government. He has spent the last two years in Europe 
observing conditions and studying the situation. He has written 
a book, in which he has given his views upon some of these 
matters. He is a very earnest advocate of this war and a very 
pronounced sympathizer with the administration. I take it that 
he has not written in mere prejudice to this bill or to the general 
principles upon which it is founded. He says: 

Doubtless the devil could contrive some worse impediment fon ee 
mobilization of public potoa than a censorship of the pree 
aM if he ever did. The blunders of the French and British 8 

ve been so stupid that it is hard to escape the conviction that the 
iden itself is inherently stupid. 

There is the fundamental principle upon which we base this 
idea of censorship; that the censors will be clothed with im- 
maculate knowledge; that they will never make any mistakes; 
that they will only conceal that which should be concealed, and 
will always permit that to be published. which should be pub- 
lished. Take an illustration. Suppose we should have a cen- 
sorship and a censorship board, of whom would it likely be 
composed? It would be composed undoubtedly of those whose 
acts ought to be criticized, if any criticism is due; and is there 
any human being who would not feel that it was unfair and un- 
just and of benefit to the enemy or seditious fo criticize the 
heads of the departments in their efforts to carry on the war? 
They would naturally believe that a criticism of their depart- 
ment and of the manner of carrying on the war would be of 
benefit to the opposing forces. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment, Mr. Bullard continues: 

Free discussion is the lifeblood of democracy. Stop one and you stop 
the other. The people of France and Britain wanted a more efficient 
war than they were getting, but the censors forbade criticism. If 
British newspaper men had not at last dared to risk imprisonment 
their army wonld still be short of shells. The censorship in Russia 
made it impossible to drive traitors out of office except by bloodshed. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to follow the Senator from 
Idaho. This bill reposes in the President—and we will assume 
that he is going to constitute a board—the power, and the 
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power only, to make rules and regulations concerning what 
shall be published. 

Mr. BORAH. The violation of which shall constitute a 
crime. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; to be prosecuted by the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. BORAH. A man will not know for the coming morning 
what the law is, even if he knew what it was the day before, 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I want to ascertain from the 
Senator, After these rules and regulations have been promul- 
gated, what else is there to be done? 

Mr. BORAH. The “else” is that another set may come next 
morning. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well, there are the rules and regulations 
just the same. 

Mr. BORAH, Exactly; they are rules and regulations; but 
no newspaper man, no private individual, and no one else can 
know what they will be 24 hours after the promulgation is made. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what the Senator is afraid of? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; that is not all. I am afraid of the 
whole unconstitutional, un-American, unwise, and unnecessary 
scheme. It is fundamentally and essentially wrong, and, being 
wrong in principle, no one can foresee all the evils to flow 
from it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Let me suggest to the Senator from Idaho 
tliat, under these rules and regulations, anyone who desires to 
publish a matter may be required by those rules and regulations 
to first present it to some officer and get his permission to 
publish it. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly, Every newspaper in the land would 
have to trek its way to the heads of the departments or to 
the head of one department before it could publish at all. That 
would likely be the best regulation ; that is, that they should not 
publish anything concerning the wide range of subjects until 
after they had consulted a certain individual. I presume that 
would be the first regulation which would be made. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly; the wide range of subjects ex- 
pressed in the bill and nothing else, because the regulations 
must be confined to those particular things. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I can take this bill and, with 
far less if'genuity than the Senator from Montana has ju 
drawing such things, draw a set of regulations which will 
stop all publication concerning the vital questions in which 
the people of the United States will be interested in this war, 
When you take the entire subject matter covered by the bill and 
then base upon that the regulations, they might be so drawn as 
to control absolutely tbe publication in this country of any 
information upon the most vital questions with which the 
people would be concerned in this war. 

Mr. Bullard continues: 

Military “experts ” do not like civilian criticism. Generals are not 
used to reasoning with their subordinates, they do not argue about 
their orders, and so they do not like to explain to the Nation, They 
bitterly resent criticism. But it does them good. They need not only 
our criticism but our help. Our General Staff is asking for authority 
to install an exceedingly drastic censorship, But even if they forget 
it, let ns at least keep this lesson of the European war in mind: In 
France and Britain the censorship system devised by the military au- 
thorities did not work. Nominally intended to keep information from 
‘the enemy, they succeeded mainly in keeping news from the people 
at home. They proved themselves most efficacious in sheltering dis- 
honest army furnishers and in hiding from the public the ineptitude 
of some in high command. 

If the British military censor had had his way, the failure of the 
ordnance officers to reorganize the munition industry would not have 
been discovered in time. 

* . * . 


. * . 

At best the censorship in its effect at home is purely negative—an 
effort to keep dangerous and misleading ideas from the public. But 
even those who are strongest in their advocacy of protecting the 
sheep from pernicious or seditious ideas admit to-day that the cen- 
sor has had only negative—and meager—success. Bolder spirits 
have trusted democratic common sense even in the heat of war, and 
have tried the positive method of combating dangerous movements of 
opinion by publicity, by constantly giving the man in the street some- 
thing wholesome to think about. 

* . ” s * * * 

While there are still old fogies in uniform who cling to “ the-public- 
be-damned ” theory and would rather lose a battle than accept help 
from a mere civilian, a of officer who is being produced by this 
war, educated not in a school of theory but on the field, realizes that 
victory nowadays depends not only on armies but on civilians as well. 


Nothing, Mr. President, could be truer than that in this Gov- 
ernment of ours. You must carry along with you in this war 
from day to day, from month to month, and, if it continues, 
from year to year, public opinion. You must take the people 
into your confidence; and you must secure, if possible, their 
confidence in return. I do not believe that there is any pos- 


sible way to do it other than to permit the free interchange of 
opinion upon all questions that concern the interests of the 
people and of the Government. 
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I admit that there may be a publitation such as that to which 
the Senator from Montana has called attention, which ought 
not to be made, but I think, as the Senator from California has 
said, that is a weighing of benefits and disadvantages; that, 
while the enactment of such a law as is proposed might result 
in the preventing of the publication of that particular article or 
some article like it, yet, on the other hand, we must take into 
consideration that there are items of information which will be 
suppressed which the people ought to know and which they 
will be concerned to know, and which they must know if they 
are going to support the Government in this war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator think that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colorado, which I believe has 
been accepted and adopted, would operate to prevent the free 
interchange of opinion? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I must say that, with all due 
respect to those who drew that amendment, I haye not found 
any two Senators who agree upon what it means. That does 
not militate against the capacity of the Senator who drew it; 
but it simply shows that it is not within the ingenuity of the 
human mind to formulate a rule of censorship which is work- 
able. Now, to my mind no one can tell precisely what would 
come under this bill; but, taking into consideration the fact 
that it is to be construed by the heads of bureaus, I am very 
much of the opinion that, if this bill passes, the Senator from 
New York will agree with me in a year from now that we might 
just as well have passed the bill as it was originally written, 
for the power which is not given by the bill they will have 
reached out and taken possession of by construction. 

However, I want to say to the Senator further than that, 
that this proposition is fundamental with me. I am opposed 
to any form of censorship. I think the evils which flow from 
publication are infinitely less than the evils which flow from a 
censorship. Besides, we have no constitutional right to estab- 
lish a censorship. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the Senator’s conviction; and 
I do not intend for a moment to question the sincerity of his 
conviction; but does the Senator believe that it would be to 
the advantage of the people of the United States if the news- 
papers, or if one newspaper, announced that on yesterday a 
brigade of American troops left the port of Baltimore bound 
for France? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think if that factor stood 
alone, and you would ask me whether or not if I knew “those 
troops were going to leave, I would publish the information, I 
would say no; but if you intermingle that with all the other 
conditions and circumstances which relate to the carrying on 
of the war and the necessity of information going to the peo- 
ple which they would not get, I should say it was infinitely 
more important that they should have the information which 
they would not get than that this particular information should 
not be published. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My reading of the language of this 
amendment convinces me that it would apply to information of 
that character—the movement and disposition of troops and 
military plans of campaign. 

Mr. BORAH. “Disposition of troops,” Mr. President, covers 
almost every conceivable thing which could relate to troops in 
war. What does the disposition of troops“ mean? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Where they are placed. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; where they are placed; in other 
words, whether they have in a sense been used properly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what the Senator thinks; and if the 
Senator from New York were writing the regulations, that is 
perhaps what he would say; but when you include the disposi- 
tion of troops, the movement of troops, the condition of troops, 
and so forth, you have all that relates to troops. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Missourf? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. REED. I should like to make this suggestion: Suppose 
that a general had lost a battle, and he had lost it by reason 
of having placed his troops in the wrong position, and it was 
forbidden to say anything about the disposition of troops, how 
could a speaker or a writer tell how the general lost the battle 
without telling how he had placed his troops, and if the writer 
told how he had placed his troops why might he not come within 
the inhibitions of this bill? 
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Mr. BORAH. I presume that the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Stertrne] would write an editorial in the nature of 
a criticism, without giving any facts particularly about it. 

‘Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the remark made by the 
Senator from Idaho is wholly unwarranted. If he will permit 
me, I will venture a word in answer to the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not mean any to the Senator; 
but the Senator, as I understood him, thought when he was 
diseussing the bill that he could do that thing. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me, the publi- 
cation referred to by the Senator from Missouri would be after 
‘the fact. It could not be calculated to benefit the enemy par- 
ticularly, and there would be no objection under this bill to any 
criticism of that kind. a 

Mr. BORAH. That is a most strained construction. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think it is. 

Mr. BORAH. If the publication were designed to expose 
the incompetency of the general or the incompetency of those 
who had in charge the situation, does the Senator from South 
Dakota think for a moment that they would not construe it as 
coming under this clause? 

Mr, STERLING. Indeed they could not under the language 
of this bill or under any fair construction that would be put 
upon it by any lawyer. 

Mr, BORAH. Of course, that is the Senator's judgment of 
it. I think, however, he will find when the bill goes into effect 
that he will be mistaken. I read one more paragraph from Mr, 
Bullard: 

Public opinion can not be sane and wholesome without freedom to 
discuss and ergue, to criticize and oppose. The creation of a censor- 
ship over political debate, in speech or printed word, is like puttin: 
a“ hip 5 on the saen valve.” It means a vast and appalling ulti- 
mate risk for a small immediate gain. The $e of unanimity 
which the Czar won by imprisoning the opposition, the semblance of 
content which is gained by silencing discontent, the order which comes 
from tyranny, is fraudulent, unstable, and dangerous. It is utterly 
undemocratic. And if this is not to be a democratic war in the widest 
and noblest sense it is not worth waging. 

As I said a moment ago, there are other comments upon the 
censorship in the European countries, which I have, and which 
I may ask to insert in the Recorp. I call attention to them 
only briefly, however, to show that such a system does not work; 
it does not effectuate results; it is not satisfactory; and the 
only way in which the press have served the cause in England 
has been by breaking over or by refusing to abide by the regula- 
tions established under the censorship, Those who have found 
conditions they thought ought to be criticized have, regardless 
of censorship and regardless of the law, gone forward and per- 
formed their duty to the Government and the country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him? j 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator think that the author 
of the book from which he has just quoted has had better oppor- 
tunities for observation or any more reason for giving attention 
to the matter than Lord Northcliffe, who publishes a number 
of papers, and who has been vigorous in his attacks on the ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; and Lord Northcliffe simply ignored 
the regulations of the censorship when he performed that 
service. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, And yet Lord Northcliffe says: 

That strict naval and military censorship is essential is obvious to 
any person who has ever been in a submarine or on a battleship or 
close to the firing line. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator read what follows? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly: 


But censorship is a dangerous weapon when it is used to conceal 
scandals of supply or of military direction. 


Mr. BORAH. Exactly. . 

é . I think everyone will agree to that; at 
east 0. 

Mr. BORAH. But you are establishing here a power which I 
maintain could be used for that very purpose; and that, of 
course, is the evil and that is the danger of censorship. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, does the Senator know 
whether or not Lord Northcliffe was prosecuted under the 
censorship law? 

Mr. BORAH. J do not know whether he was prosecuted or 
not; but I know that when he began his work of exposing the 
situation in the army of England he was understood to be act- 
ing in violation of the censorship, and that his own papers car- 
ried the fact that it was in violation of the censorship, and that 
he was taking his chances of being imprisoned for performing 
his duty to his country. “A 


Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. President, that was a much wider 
and more’ drastic censorship than this provision carries, was it 
not? In other words, if I may put the question in another way, 
in the judgment of the Senator from Idaho, would the action of 
Lord Northcliffe have been in violation of this act? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt that it would—not a particle 
of doubt. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think not. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, of course, there is the difficulty of the 
situation. You have here terms which men muy sincerely and 
conscientiously construe either narrowly or broadly. But when 
you take into consideration the exposé which Lord Northcliffe 
made of the ineptitude of the men in charge of the army, and 
the ineptitude of those who had to do with the military situa- 
tion, I can not see why he would not come clearly within the 
provisions of this act, as it would be construed by those who 
would draw these regulations. 

Now, Mr. President. I have detained the Senate too long. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think I agree with the Senator from 
Idaho that if it became a question between no restriction at all 
and too much restriction I would prefer no restriction; but I 
have in mind now a publication which is owned one half by a 
man living in Germany and who is himself a German subject; 
the other half of the paper—that is, the stock in the publica- 
tion—is owned, as I understand, in this country. The paper is 
edited by an unnaturalized German, and at times he has been 
positively villainous in his criticism of all things American. 
Now, does not the Senator think that some one ought to be 
clothed with some power to make rules and regulations with 
respect to such a publication as that, rather than to leave that 
publication without any restriction whatsoever when it comes 
to printing mafter with respect to the movements of our troops 
and other similar matters? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator puts a concrete 
proposition. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 5 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, as I said a moment ago, if that 
particular matter were standing alone, and in no wise associated 
with, what I conceive to be the general evil of censorship of the 
press, I would likely agree with the Senator, waiving for the 
present the legal questions; but let me say to the Senator that 
one of the wise things that the-President has said, among many 
other wise things, was that when you were dealing with a fool 
or a demagogue, or a man with a dangerous idea, the best thing 
to do was to rent him a hall and let him expose his ideas; that 
the people would take care of him. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I agree entirely with the 
Senator and with the President on that specific matter, but 
when it comes to the dangers to which we may be subjected by 
having a publication of the type that I have mentioned disclos- 
ing our preparation, disclosing the location of our naval forces 
and of our military forces, it does seem to me that we ought to 
place some restriction upon that publication, rather than to sub- 
ject our boys in the Navy or in the Army to improper dis- 
closures. x 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I went back here, as a matter 
of enlightenment, and as a guide somewhat for the present 
situation, and reread some of the editorials and some of the 
publications which were published from 1861 to 1864 in the 
North, some of which journals are yet great journals in this 
country. I will venture to say that the Senators will not pro- 
duce anything during this war so bitter, so denunciatory, so 
utterly unguarded in truth and in fact. as were those denuncia- 
tions of Lincoln and his Cabinet and those who had in charge 
the Civil War. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. 

Mr. POMERENE. I beg pardon. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, they expended their force with- 
out effect. It accomplished nothing; but when Mr. Lincoln, 
through the ill advice of Gen. Burnside and what I conceive to 
be the bad advice of Secretary Stanton, undertook to suppress 
some of those publications opposition spread like wildfire over 
the country, and came very near defeating Mr. Lincoln for 
reelection. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not want to protect the 
President or any other officer of the Government from criticism, 
whether it be fair or unfair. 

Mr. BORAH. I was not making the reference particularly 
with regard to the President. I simply meant to say that these 
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journals were publishing everything which was calculated to 
discourage the people at home from sustaining the war; and 
while centering their fire, of course, upon the President, calling 
him an insensate fool and a clown and a disgrace to the White 
House, and all such things as that, so long, as the present Presi- 
dent says. as they had a hall and could speak freely and unre- 
strainedly it seemed to have but little effect; but the moment it 
was undertaken to restrain them and to destroy a fundamenal 
principle it had the very opposite effect. : 

Mr. POMERENE. As a general proposition, I agree with the 
Senator from Idaho; but if it comes to the movement of our 
troops across the Atlantic in transports, I insist that there shall 
be no publication and there ought to be no publication as to the 
movements of those transports. I agree with the Senator exactly 
that most of the great publications of this country would respect 
the movements of those transports; but there are a few of them, 
of the type of the paper that I have in mind now, which if they 
could sink some of those transports to the bottom of the deep 
would not hesitate to do it. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, I will venture to say that 
as agile nnd as successful and as expert as the gentlemen are 
who represent the newspapers here in this city, they would 
have the news 48 hours after those across the sea who are more 
interested in having those ships sunk. A Senator near me says 
he does not understand what I mean. What I mean is that this 
news is in the possession of the enemy before it is in the posses- 
sion of the people of the United States, through newspapers, 
nine times out of ten. The publication in these newspapers 
comes long after the information has passed into the hands of 
private individuals, and it will be in the possession of those who 
are more interested in it, likely, long before it is published. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator from 
Idaho, then, if I understand him correctly in assuming that he 
means that the newspaper men ought to get diligently to work 
now to find out all they can for the information of the public 
about the military secrets, because they will be known to the 
spies of the enemy anyhow? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have not nearly as much 
appreciation for the Senator’s sarcasm as I have for his legal 
knowledge. The Senator from Idaho has made no such sugges- 
tion. He has intimated nothing of the kind. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire, then, if the Senator believes 
that it would be to the best interest of the public that_they 
should not be published? 

Mr. BORAH. That the facts should not be published? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; the facts that these diligent and enter- 
prising young gentlemen can easily accumulate. 

Mr. BORAH. If they can easily accumulate the facts from 
the officers who have possession of the facts, I take it that they 
will be published, and should be published. These facts with 
reference to the movements of troops, and so forth, are in the 
hands of officers in the first instance, and must come from them. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I say. If the spies can get them 
as well as the newspaper men, then they might just as well be 
published. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly, so far as concerns the protection to 
which the Senator from Ohio had reference; that is true. So 
far as protecting ships is concerned, they had just as well be 
published. But, Mr. President, that is aside from the question, 
because the newspapers have been, I think, exceedingly careful 
about these publications. I have not heard any complaint about 
the newspapers thus far; and I have thought that before any 
censorship bill was passed here, we might well wait, as a matter 
of policy, until there is some manifestation upon the part of 
the newspapers of u disposition to publish these facts. 

The Senator from Montana read this morning an article as 
it if had been purloined or secretly gotten hold of and pub- 
lished in a newspaper, and as if that was a great revelation. It 
was a known fact by the time the newspapers published it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I called attention to the fact 
that the newspaper boasted that it was then disclosing a great 
secret of the Navy Department. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, Mr. President, that is a statement often 
made by newspapers—that they are revealing some fact for the 
first time. That is natural; but the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UnpbERwoop] has disclosed the fact that it was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge, in the possession of many people, long before it 
was published in that newspaper. But we should not change 


the principles upon which free government rests, defy the 
Constitution, and do injury to a whole people because of an ill- 
advised publication by one or 2 few newspapers. What I object 
to in this bill can not be remedied by amendments. There is a 
principle here which is wrong and I do not try to compromise 
with fundamental principles. 
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Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, before the colloquy is ended, 
may I be permitted to invite the attention of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Wars] to a feature of this matter, and ask him 
at this time, in connection with what the Senator from Idaho 
has said, for some information? It was this—and this inter- 
ests me much: 

The paragraph under discussion prevents the publication of 
information that would acquaint the enemy with the movement 
of the troops. Now, let us assume that the troops have moved 
from America and are in Europe. The American papers are 
forbidden to publish anything concerning their moyement. It is 
assumed that such information would work to the advantage of 
the enemy. But, being in Europe, the information of all of that* 
movement is communicated to the enemy, which is the neighbor 
to the field where our troops are. Thus, the enemy obtains all 
this information, if there be any information obtained, from its 
own representatives there in Europe; yet here in America we are 
forbidden to publish the matter, notwithstanding the fact that the 
enemy could have all the information without regard to whether 
it is published in any wise whatever in an American paper. 

Now, I ask the Senator from Montana, whom I treat as the 
counsel of the committee—and I do so upon the theory that the 
committee has very excellent counsel—whether the able Senator 
from Montana assumes that that provision would punish an 
American paper for publishing information after the troops 
landed in Europe and were there? ‘ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am glad to respond to the 
Senator from Illinois. I had intended to propose an amendment 
to the pending bill as follows, that the disclosure should not be 
made prior to the publication, communication, or disclosure of 
the facts by the Government directly, or by its authority; but I 
am perfectly satisfied that that is implied in the act as it 
stands, and moreover I can not conceive that the regulations 
would forbid anything of the kind. That is to say, the regula- 
tions will undoubtedly provide that after the information is 
given to the public by the Government, it will be subject to 
publication as a matter of course. : 

Mr. LEWIS. But the able Senator would concede that the 
present language would comprehend just such a situation, and 
punish an American paper that would publish the movements 
of troops even after they were in Europe, unless something is 
done to avoid that offense? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think the amendment necessary at 
all, but I would be quite willing that it should be incorporated 
in the bill. 

Mr. LEWIS, I think it would aid the matter very much. 

I thank the Senator for allowing me to obtain this informa- 
tion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to remind the Senate 
that under the unanimous-consent agreement speeches after to- 
day will be limited to 10 minutes. They are limited now to 1 
hour. If any Senator desires to speak as much as an hour at 
this time, I will hold the Senate in session; but if not, I will 
ask for a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. I ask the Senators 
if anyone desires to make as long a speech as that? [A pause.] 
I do not want to take any advantage of any Senator. Under 
the agreement Senators can not speak more than 10 minutes on 
any amendment or the substitute or the bill after to-day. 


RECESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
moves that the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate teok a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
May 12, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, May 11,1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, infinite and eternal Spirit, Father of all souls, 
for the moral order established in the earth which Thou didst 
write in the hearts of men before the Laws of Sinai were written 
on the tables of stone. Help us, we pray Thee, to establish our 
laws in accordance with that order and to conform our lives to 
them; that Thy kingdom may come and Thy will be done in our 
hearts and all hearts, to the glory and honor of Thy Holy Name, 
Amen. Š 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read aud ap- 
proved. ` e X 


1917. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we are going to have a very im- 
portant matter come up, and I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
of order that no quorum is present, and evidently there is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House: 

The motion was agreed to, and the Doorkeeper was ordered to 
close the doors and the Sergeant at Arms to notify absentees. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anthony Fitzgerald London Scott, Iowa 
Blackmon Flynn McAndrews Scott, Pa. 
Borland Francis McFadden Scully 
Bowers 8 Maher Sells 
Browne Godwin, N. C. Martin, III Shackleford 
Capstick Graham, Pa Meeker Shouse 
Carew Griffin Miller, Minn. Riegel 
Carter, Mass. ' Hamill Moore, Pa. Small 
Church Harrison, Miss. Morin Smith, Idaho 
Clark, 2. Harrison, Va. Nelson Smith, T. F. 
Coad Haskell Nichols, Mich. Stevenson 
Corrie, Mich Hawley Nolan Sullivan 
Dale. N, Y. Tayde Oliver, N. X. AARNA 
Davis Hay Olney Talbott 
Dewalt Huddleston O'Shaunessy . Taylor, Colo. 
Dooling Hulbert Porter Tilson 
Drukker Hull, Tenn. Pou Venable 
Dupré Kearns Pratt Voigt 

gan Key, Ohio Price ard 
Eagle reider Riordan Winslow 
Estopinal Lee, Ga. Rodenberg 
Fairchild, G. W. Linthicum Rowland 
Farr Littlepage Saunders, Va. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 342 Members have answered 
to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a suggested basis for a just war-tax levy 
by the Kentucky Manufacturers and Shippers’ Association, 
which, I think, contains some very good ideas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in 85 Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 2106. An act to authorize the county of Cass, in the State 

of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash River east 
of the city of Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock 
Island, in said Wabash River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1007) authorizing the city of Bemidji, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near that place. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 13. An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other 
purposes. 

TEMPORARY INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report on the 
temporary increase of the Military Establishment, to be printed 
under the rule. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman from Alabama when 
he intends to call up the conference report for action? 

Mr. DENT. It is my intention to call it up to-morrow imme- 
diately after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. MANN. When does the gentleman expect to have the 
House meet? 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 10.30 
a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
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adjourn to meet at 10.30 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there 
objection? 


There was no objection. i 
TEMPORARY INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. MANN. I understand from the gentleman from Alabama 
that the conference report will come up the first thing in the 
morning. 

Mr. DENT. Yes; immediately after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of papers on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the conference report. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that two 
hours’ general debate be had on the conference report, one half 
to be controlled by myself and the other half by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kann]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate on the conference report shall 
be limited to two hours, one half to be controlled by himself 
and the other half by the gentleman from California. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, how is it proposed to divide the time? 

The SPEAKER. One half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Alabama and the other half by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kaun]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Alabama 
and the gentleman from California agree as to what shall be 
done with the conference report. 

Mr. KAHN. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that so far as the time 
which I shall have is concerned, I shall be pleased to give it to 
those who are opposed to the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARDNER. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask first if this is a proper time to reserve points of order. 

The SPEAKER. Points of order have been reserved by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman’s request is for one or two 
hours on a side? 

Mr. DENT. Two hours altogether. 

Mr. GARDNER. I think it ought to be longer than that. 
[Cries of “ No!” “No!”] 

Mr. GARDNER. Well, everybody knows what the fight is 
going to be to-morrow, and to shut off the Roosevelt proposition 
to one hour on a side seems to me unwise. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Everybody knows all about it. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Massachusetts 
any suggestion to make to the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. I suggest that we should have 
two hours on a side. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I shall not agree to that. The 
whole conference on this bill has been held up for nearly two 
weeks looking to a solution of this problem, and it is time now 
for action and not for talk. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But the House has not had a chance to be 
heard upon it. 

Mr. GARDNER. This has been held up for nearly three years, 
so far as that x 

Mr. LANGLEY. The Members of the House have not had a 
chance to be heard upon that proposition at all. The committee 
has taken up all of the time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
inasmuch as the committee of conference has taken two weeks 
to agree upon the matter, it seems to me that the whole House 
should be entitled to a little more than an hour on a side in 
which to discuss it. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the statement of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], he is mistaken. The 
conferees have been in conference these two weeks on three 
different bills—the regular annual Army appropriation bill, the 
Military Academy bill, and this new bill—and we have spent 
only from Saturday until Thursday on this new bill. I think 
two hours’ debate is plenty. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


THE REVENUE BILL, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) 
to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other pur- 


poses. 
The motion was agreed to, 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4280, with Mr. Foster in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 

Michigan [Mr. Forpney]. [Applause.] 
* Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this matter 
now under consideration is one of great importance. As the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcurx] yesterday well 
said, there has never been a bill presented to any legislative 
body in the world raising through direct taxation upon the 
people a sum of money equal to that provided for in this bill. 
Therefore, to the people of the United States this is a matter of 
great importance. f 
First, let me say that the Committee on Ways and Means in 
considering this matter and selecting the items upon which they 
thought a tax could be placed did so absolutely free from 
politics. There was no partisan feeling brought into the con- 
sideration of this matter by members of that committee, every 
man realizing that he had a duty to perform, and he endeavored 
to perform that duty as a public-spirited American citizen, free 
from partisanship. [Applause.] 

At the threshold of the Civil War, in 1861, our Treasury was 
depleted and the people of the country were much divided 
upon the great question that then confronted them. At that 
time, as at this time, it was the banks of the country that came 
to the relief of the Nation, and if I am correctly informed it 
was the National City Bank of New York that first subscribed 
2 a Goyernment loan for the people of the North in the Civil 

Jar. 

Mr. MANN. The National Bank of Commerce. 

Mr. MASON. The National Bank of the Republic. 

Mr: FORDNEY. Perhaps my information is not correct; but, 
at least, that was one of the first to subscribe. The banks of 
the country came to the relief of the administration to the 
extent that the Government’s credit was restored and they 
made it possible for the Government to engage in one of the 
greatest civil wars the world had ever known. There were 
then, in round numbers, in the United States some 31,000,000 
people, two-thirds of whom resided north of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, or about 21,000,000 people from which to draw 
money and men to successfully carry on that war on the part 
ot the North. The entire cost to those 21.000.000 people for the 
total expense of the Civil War was $6,190,000,000, not includ- 
ing money contributed by the various States o the Union. At 
this session of Congress we are appropriating from direct taxa- 
tion upon the people and from the proceeds of the sale of bonds 
more money than the entire Civil War cost the people of the 
North. It has been my opinion, and is now, that we are making 
a mistake in imposing upon the people at this time such a large 
portion of the expense of this war. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? I have a question or two that I would like to ask 
that might be appropriate at this time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have been giving some little consideration 
to this question, and what I have to say, I think, will be 
apropos. I want to ask the gentleman from, Michigan if the 
Ways and Means Committee held any public hearings in con- 
nection with this bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Ways and Means Committee heard a 
few gentlemen who came in at the request of some Senator or 
Member of the House, 

Mr. MADDEN. But there were no public hearings? 

Mr. FORDNEY. We gave no public hearings. 

Mr. MADDEN. Was any Government official before the 
Committee on Ways and Means stating the use to which the 
money propesed to be raised in this bill is to be put? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Secretary of the Treasury consulted 
some members. I believe he did not come before the full com- 
mittee and express himself, but he certainly did express him- 
self. I know that he sent for me, and I went to his office, and he 
explained at some length the necessity for this money. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Was not the Secretary of the Treasury be- 
fore the entire committee when it first met, as to the consider- 
ation of this policy of how much money we should raise? 

Mr. MADDEN. But that is not what I am asking. I want 
to know what the Secretary said in regard to the use to which 
the money is to be put. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Only in a general way has the committee 
had any information as to just where this money is to go. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the gentleman’s Judgment as to the 
use to which this money is to be put? 


Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, my good friend, I can not tell you just 
where that money ought to go; but if we are to put 2,000,000 
men in the field, and spend a billion dollars in the construction 
of ships to carry men and provisions and supplies abroad, and 
to spend a billion dollars in strengthening our Navy, God only 
knows how much money is going to be required to conduct the 
war. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. I know; but that is not the question here. 

Mr. FORDNEY. What question does the gentleman want 
to ask? Does he want me to detail the amount of money that 
is going to be used by the Army and the Navy for the next 12 
months? If he does, I can not give him the information. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the judgment of the committee as 
to the use to which this money is to be put? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe the judgment of the committee is 
based on the information given to it by the administration— 
that this money will be needed. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is about all. À 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it supposed that it will be necessary to 
use any of this money to defray the civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment during the present or the next fiscal year? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman will be patient, I will try 
to give that. i 

Mr. MADDEN. I would just like to ask these questions here, 
because a 

Mr. FORDNEY. I can not answer all these questions at 
once, and I ask the gentleman to be courteous enough to let me 
get these questions one at a time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think I can show the gentleman and other 
gentleinen—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, I know the gentleman from Illinois can 
throw light upon the mind of the gentleman from Michigan, but 
just wait until we reach that ray of sunshine. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the gentleman 
proceed without interruption for an hour and then answer such 
questions as may be asked him, if he so desires. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I am rather inclined to think members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means ought to be glad to furnish in- 
formation to the House and the country as to what this money 
is to be used for. : 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to my beloved friend I wil! be 
glad to give to him or any other man any information in my 
possession, if in my’ power to do so. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not think the gentleman showed any 
inclination to give information. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I trust the gentleman does not think I 
wished to be discourteous—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not think the gentleman intended to 
be discourteous, but the information I was seeking was informa- 
tion that ought to be in the possession of every Member of 
the House, and before I get through asking the gentleman ques- 
tions I intend to show that there is a billion two hundred mil- 
lions levied by this bill that is not needed for the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government or the conduct or maintenance of the 
Army or Navy. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield time to the gentleman from 
Ilinois, and would be very glad indeed to have him show that to 
the House, if I am unable to do so in my humble and feeble 
way. 

Mr. Chairman, I started to say we needed a very large sum 
of money to carry on this great war. I am afraid we have 
taken on a much greater undertaking than any man realizes, 
It is a matter of great seriousness. I say we should raise a 
larger proportion of the money needed by a bond issue. 
[Applause.] It is not reasonable that we should pay so heavily 
in human blood and money at this time in order that something 
may be done that is going to bring great benefits to the people 
of this country for all time to come, In the Civil War that 
was not requested. We yet are paying some of the Civil War 
debt. These bonds we are about to dispose of are going to be 
issued for a length of time from 30 to 40 years. We have. in 
round numbers, in this country at the present time 100,000.000 
people. The population of this country will double in the next 
25 years. Before any of these bonds, that are now being issued 
for a period of not less than 30 years, will mature we will 
have from two hundred to two hundred and fifty million 
people to pay them. 

If we fight the battles of this Nation in this great world’s 
war and pay a reasonable share of the expenses, in my opinion 
that is all we should be asked to do at this time. [Applause.] 
My friends, the entire Civil War, I say, cost this Nation 
$6,190,000,000, and during the session of Congress last winter 
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and this extra session of Congress, including the loan of 

000,000,000 to the allies, which we must pay whether they, 

e allies, pay or not, we have authorized and are taxing the 
people twelve and a half billion dollars, Let me describe that 
to you. Under existing law it is estimated that the taxes that 
will be collected by the Government this fiscal year are $1,- 
570,000,000. While this bill proposes to raise $1,800,000,000, I 
will show you that the estimates are entirely too low, and if 
this bill is put into law as it is now prepared it will yield more 
than $2,000,000,000. Therefore by direct taxes this coming year 
we will raise more than three and a half billion dollars. In- 
cluding the Panama Canal bonds, $240,000,000, and other bonds 
authorized by Congress at its last session, Congress authorized 
$790,000,000 of bonds to be sold. A few days ago we passed a 
bond issue here carrying $7,063,000,000, three billions of which 
is to be loaned to the allies. We are now appropriating by 
direct taxes $2,000,000,000 more. Put these sums together and 
you have $12,400,000,000, a sum beyond all comprehension, 
gentlemen. At a dollar a minute working night and day, Sun- 
days and week days, it would require 2,000 years to create a 
fund of $1,000,000,000. Just $1,000,000,000. Multiply that by 
12 and see the enormous sum of money we are calling upon the 
people of this country to pay now. If we need it, good and 
well; I am ready to pay my share so far as my income will 
permit me to pay it, as is every other public-spirited citizen. 
The most amusing thing in this whole situation in the prepara- 
tion of this bill is that I have not received a single communi- 
cation in person, by wire or by mail, from anybody who is 
satisfied with the way he is going to be taxed by this bill. 
{Laughter.] They want it put on some other man or levied in 
some other way. I assure you, gentlemen, that to put a tax 
of $2,000,000,000 upon the people in addition to the taxes now 
imposed by law is no easy task. In my opinion there are some 
injustices in this bill, and if I am permitted to have the time 
and can call to memory as 1 go along the things which I would 
like to discuss I will point them out to you. But as a whole I 
do not know where we could go to get that amount of money 
without levying the tax as provided in this bill. I have in 
mind one means of raising revenue which I am opposed to, 
but which would yield an enormous sum of money and would 
not be a very great burden upon the people. ‘The intention of 
the members of the committee, who are conscientious men, is 
to place the taxes where they will be the least burden upon the 
masses of the people. We have put a stamp tax upon some 
articles—mortgage notes, bonds, and such like—which were 
in the law which was repealed a year ago, but we have left 
off the stamp tax from bank checks. 

We have placed in this law a tax upon promissory notes, 2 
cents per hundred or fractional part thereof, or 20 cents per 
thousand. If we were to place a tax of that kind upon bank 
checks—which I do not recommend—it would yield this Gov- 
ernment from $500,000,000 to $900,000,000 at 2 cents per hun- 
dred or fractional part thereof, or 20 cents per thousand. Such 
a tax would not burden anybody, but it would cause more com- 
plaint than any other form of taxation. 

My Democratic friends, let me say to you that I never thought 
it laid in your ingenious minds to search with a fine-tooth comb 
and find so many ways to raise revenue as you have devised. 
You have outwitted any Republican I ever heard of in that 
respect. [Applause.] But, as an old story goes, no man on 
the committee was satisfied with everything that went into 
this bill. I know I am not satisfied. But the answer to the 
whole thing is that we must have the money. And it is like 
the old story that I have told you many times of the boy that 
was digging potatoes. A man came along and said, “ My son, 
what are you getting for doing this?” He replied, “I get noth- 
ing for doing it, but I will get hell if I do not do it.” [Laughter.] 
And so it is, my friends, that I am going to enter my objection 
to the items in this bill of which I disapprove, but I am going to 
vote for the bill when the vote comes. 

Now, in reference to the income tax. I want to tell you what 
the committee intended doing, and call your attention to the 
amount of tax imposed upon each and every person with a given 
income under existing law and the amount that will be imposed 
under this law and the total of the two; also the percentage 
of incomes that will pay taxes. I give you here the tax upon 
a single person. A married person pays $20 less on all these 
sums, because the exemption for a single person is $1,000, on 
which no tax is to be paid, and on a married person the exemp- 
tion is $2,000. Therefore a single person is taxed at $20 on 
$1,000 of his $2,000 income, and then the two begin to travel 
along together. Under existing law, take any given sum called 
for and I will show the amount of taxes that would be paid. 
For instance, take a Congressman’s salary of 57,500. 


Mr. SWITZER. I would like to know whether or not the 
exemption carried in this bill changes the exemption of the 
existing law? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It in no way changes the old law in any 
respect whatever. This law is in addition to the old law. A 
man whose income is $7,500 under the old law would pay $90 
of tax—2 per cent on $4,500, there being an exemption of $3,000 
under the old law. He will pay under this law an additional 
$155, or a total of $245, or 3.26 per cent of his income. 

Now, let us go to a higher sum. I have it worked out here in 
many items. Suppose a person’s income is $20,000. He would 
pay under the old law $340. Under this law he would pay an 
additional $880, or a total of $1,220, or 6.10 per cent of his 
income. 

The following table shows: (a) The tax imposed on various 
incomes under existing law; (b) the additional tax on various 
incomes to be added under the operation of the proposed new 
rates; (c) the aggregate tax; (d) the per cent of total tax to 
the various incomes: 
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Mr. AUSTIN. May I ask the gentleman a question while 
he is discussing the income tax? 

Mr, FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What exemptions are there under this bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. One thousand dollars for a single person 
and $2,000 for a married person. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What public officials are exempted from the 
operation of this bill? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. All those that are exempt under the old 
law—State, municipal, or county officials, and certain Federal 
officers. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What certain Federal officers are exempt? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I can not name all of them, but I believe 
the members of the Supreme Court and many others, and the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will permit, I think 
he is in error. It is exactly the same, because we do specifically 
state local officials who were exempted under the old law. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That was stricken out of the bill because it 
was held to be wholly unconstitutional, as has been shown by 
the Supreme Court decisions, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Unconstitutional for a member of the Su- 
preme Court to pay an income tax? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, I am not a lawyer, but that is existing 
law, and we did not change that law for fear we might put 
some unconstitutional provision into this law. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How much does the President pay under this 
bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. He does not pay anything. He is taxed like 

everybody else, except on the salary for the term for which he 
is elected. There is a provision of the Constitution which 
says that the Congress of the United States has no right to 
change the salary of the President for the term for which he 
has been elected, and it was supposed that a tax upon his 
salary would be a violation of this provision of the Consti- 
tution, and therefore we let it alone. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How about Members of Congress? 

Mr. FORDNEY. A Member of Congress comes in for every 
devilish thing on earth. : 

Mr. AUSTIN. Why should an exception and a distinction 
be made in the President's case? I understood the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcui1n] yesterday in a question I 
propounded to him to state that the President was not exempt 
from the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY. He is not exempt except for whatever his 
salary may be for the term for which he is elected. He pays on 
all other income. His exemption is on the salary for the term 
beginning the 4th of March this year. 

Mr. STERLING. Hè will pay on his salary under the old law? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. Let me go along further. Let us take 
an income of $100,000. I will hurry along, because te detail all 
these various amounts will take too much time. If a man’s 
income was $100,000, he paid $3,940 under the old law. Under 
this law he will be taxed $10,280, or a total under both laws of 
$14.220, or 14.22 per cent of his income, 

The tax increases until we get to $500,000. Under the old law 
a man having such an income pays a tax of $42.940. Under this 
bill he will pay an addition of $122,280, or a total of $165,220, or 
83.04 per cent of his income. When you get to an income of 
$500,000, those supertaxes stop, do not go any further; but as 
the greater incomes are paying additionally the higher rates of 
supertax the percentage of income taxes increases until it 
reaches nearly 50 per cent, because under the old law the super- 
tax is 18 per cent, and a normal tax of 2 per cent, or a total of 
15 per cent. 

Under this law there is an additional 2 per cent normal tax 
and 33 per cent supertax, making a total of 35 per cent under 
this law, and 15 under the other. which is a maximum of 50 
per cent, so that, no matter what a man’s income may be, the 
combined tax will never reach 50 per cent of his income because 
of the lower rate and because of the fact that the combined 
maximum rate is 50 per cent, computed on the excess income 
above $500,000. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. In a minute—going to a million dollars, 
if a man’s income is a million dollars—and last year let me say 
that 120 men in the United States paid a tax on an income above 
$1,000,000—if a man's income is $1,000,000, he paid under the 
old law $102,920. Under this newly proposed law he will pay 
in addition $297.280, or a total tax of $400,220, or 40.2 per cent 
of his total income. When it reaches a million and a half dollars 
his tax is 42.66 per cent; when it reaches $3,000,000 it is 46.14 
per cent. 

Mr. POWERS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FORDNEY. First let me say I know of a man, a resident 
of the State from which I have the honor to come. whese income 
is moresthan $30,000,000, as published in the annual report of 
the company of which he is president; and an income of $30,- 
000,000 will pay in round numbers 515.000.000 under this law, 
or one-half of the income. Now I yield te the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 


Mr. POWERS. I wanted to ask the gentleman about the 
President's salary and the salaries of Members of Congress. I 
understand the gentleman has stated that the President's salary 
was exempted from the operation of this income tax because 
to tax it would be regarded as changing or reducing his salary, 
which you have no right to do during his term. Is that correct? 
Pasi FORDNEY. That is the argument as to why he is not 

Mr. POWERS. If the President’s salary can not be legally 
— certainly the same reasoning would apply to a Member's 

ary. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Constitution has no-such provision in 
8 to a Congressman, but it has in reference to the Presi- 

en 

Mr. LANGLEY. Did the retroactive provision apply to the 
President's salary prior to the beginning of the present term? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I think not. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Well, I guess that is right, in view of the 
fact that “ he kept us out of war.” 2 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Different Members get up and 
address questions to the gentleman speaking without getting 
permission from him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be glad to answer all questions asked, 
because I am here to give, if possible, information to the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman has stated that upon an in- 
come of $1,000,000 50 per cent is taken for taxes, or about 42 
per cent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In round numbers. 

Mr. DOWELL. What would it be on an income of $100,000? 

ae FORDNEY. I gave that, but I will give it to you 
again. 

Mr. DOWELL. I mean what per cent of the income? 

Mr. FORDNEY. On $100,000, $14,220, or 14.22 per cent of 
the income. 

Mr. DOWELL. Now, the question that I was getting at was 
this: That the 50 per cent did not occur until the income be- 
came a million dollars. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; half a million dollars. When the in- 
come has reached one-half million dollars, that sum bas reached 
the maximum amount of both normal and super tax under both 
laws. But as the income increases above $500,000 all those in- 
creased incomes pay the higher rate, as you will see, and con- 
sequently brings up the general average of income tax based 
on the total income. But the tax will never reach 50 per cent, 
because of the lower rate, and because of the fact that 50 per 
cent is the maximum under both laws. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, A great many Members would 
like to hear the gentleman from Michigan conclude his remarks 
without interruption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan has control 
of his own time. If he does not desire to be interrupted, the 
Chair will endeavor to protect him. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I feel it my duty to answer questions as we 
go along, because a man may have something come into his 
mind while I am discussing a point that he would forget before 
I could conclude my remarks. I would like to be interrupted as 
little as possible, but I will aim to answer every question that 
is presented. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. Since the gentleman was interrupted at this 
time, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BLAND. Is the gentleman familiar with the provisions 
of the bill with reference to where the money goes that you 
raise by the law—particularly the money that is taken in by the 
increase of postage? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will state to the gentleman this: The gen- 
tileman from Indiana called my attention to that matter yester- 
day. As fourth-class postmasters are permitted to retain all 
their cancellations up to a certain amount of the receipts of 
thelr offices, the fourth-class postmasters would get all of the 
cancellations up to a certain amount; and as the postmasters in 
first, second, and third class offices are paid a salary based upon 
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the receipts of the office, a very large portion of these increased 
receipts would go to the postmasters of the country. The gen- 
tleman has well suggested, as he did yesterday or the day be- 
fore, that some provision of law be placed in this bill to provide 
that none of this increased reyenue from postal receipts shall 
go to either until this war is over. [Applause.] That is justi- 
fiable and should go into the law, and I believe the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircuin], is willing to have such a provision written into the 
law, and I am in favor of it. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr, FORDNEY. I will in a minute. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to state to the gentlemen of the 
committee that prior to the report of the committee I waited 
on two or three members of the committee with this suggestion, 
thinking probably that it would go into the bill, but as soon as 
it came out and did not contain that provision I immediately 
sought out members of the committee and talked with them 
about the advisability of it. They suggested that I go to the 
Post Office Department and get the Post Office Department to 
assist in drafting an amendment, which I did, and I have here 
a copy of the amendment that I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he thinks would meet the requirements. 

I will say in advance that, the Post Office Department and 
myself having worked out this amendment, I find that the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Krrcurn] has an exact copy 
of the amendment, which he proposes to offer as a committee 
amendment. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe I have a copy of it. I will ask 
the gentleman to read it, because mine is a dim print. $ 

Mr. BLAND. It reads: 

392 provided further, That the salaries of all postmasters in offices 

the first, second, and third classes shall not be increased after 
Sule 1, 1917. during the existence of the present war: And provided 
further, That the pompensation of L uriar bys in offices of the fourth 
class shall continue to be computed on the basis of the present rate 
of postage. 

I will ask the gentleman from Michigan if he thinks that to 
add that at the end of the last section on the subject of postal 
rates would cure the difficulty? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I rather think it would. If I understood the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Krrcur] yesterday, I think 
he and other members of the committee propose an amendment 
of that kind to the bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentieman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. I want to call my colleague’s attention to the 
fact that it was the intention of the committee, several days 
ago, and the committee then agreed, that they would put into 
the bill a provision that all this increase should go to war 
expenses and not to the postmasters; and further, I wish 
specifically to call attention to the fact that the chairman of 
our committee [Mr. Kirenix], in his speech yesterday, ex- 
pressly and explicitly stated to the House that he wouid offer 
an amendment to carry that into effect. 

Mr. FORDNEY. He did. I had forgotten, however, that it 
was discussed in the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD, That was decided on several days ago. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. I merely want to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Brax to the fact that the 
committee had already decided to do that, and the only reason 
why. it has not been put into the bill is that we were waiting 
for the Post Office Department to prepare the amendment that 
the gentleman just called attention to. 

Mr. BLAND. The Post Office Department did not have this 
under consideration until I took it up with them, but the com- 
mittee had had it under consideration, and when I took it up 
with the Post Office Department they were very glad to pre- 
pare the amendmert. 

Mr. GARNER. Undoubtedly the gentleman from Indiana 
killed the bear. There is not any doubt about that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. At all events I want that provision to go 
into the law, and I believe the members of the Ways and 
-Means Committee ure agreed upon it. 

Mr. GARLAND, I will suggest to members that this is not 
the time to discuss amendments. There will be plenty of op- 
portunity to do that afterwards. I think we want to hear the 
gentleman from Michigan, and his time is being consumed 
by these questions about amendments. [Applause] 

Mr, FORDNEY. Thank you, sir. Now, gentlemen, in ref- 
erence to the income tax. I believe we will raise more money 
than it is estimated will be raised, and I will tell you why. 


It is estimated by the Treasury Department that under exist- 
ing law the corporation income tax and individual income tax 
will yield $330,000,000 on last year's incomes, to be paid before 
June 30. To satisfy the members of the committee that we 
were going to raise enough money for the purposes of the ad- 
ministration, after much hesitation and argument, and much 
dissatisfaction among members of the committee, we decided 
to tax last year’s incomes an additional 333 per cent of the 
amount those incomes will pay in June. Some have already 
paid. One-third of $330,000,000 will amount to $110,000,000. 
I see by the report that it is estimated that the amount will 
be $108,000,009. Now, the Treasury Department advised me 
that the reports on incomes this year show an increased col- 
lection over incomes last year of 20 per cent; therefore basing 
it not upon theory or upon an estimate, but upon actual returns 
already made, we will raise more money this year. So it seems 
to me that we will raise not only one-third more than the 
full amount raised last year, but 20 per cent more than the 
amount raised last year based on the old rate, and an addi- 
tional one-third more based on the increased rate. 

I have figured up here the amount that we will raise on in- 
comes. I haye taken the report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue as to the number of people who pay taxes upon a given 
income, and then have figured out the amount that each one 
would pay, and have multiplied it by the number of people who 
paid an income tax last year. Based upon those figures, which 
are absolutely correct, I find we will raise this year $1,030,- 
000,000 from incomes, not including the excess profits tax, which 
is $226,000,000. By donbling the excess profits tax, as we have 
in this bill, making it 16 per cent on excess profits as against 
8 per cent under existing law, we will get $452,000.000 this year 
not including any increase in the amount of excess profits. That 
is a very large sum of money. In my judgment this bill is going 
to raise more than $2,000,000,000, and I believe I can justify 
such a statement. For instance, last year this Government col- 
lected $153,000,000 on distilled spirits. The year before there 
was collected from that source $133,800,000, showing an increase 
of more than $12,000,000 last year over the previous year. The 
tax on alcohol in the existing law is $1.10 a gallon. We have 
added $1.10 more, or just doubled it up, If the same quantity of 
spirits is withdrawn from bond this coming year that was with- 
drawn last year, we will raise an additional $153,000.000. But 
it is reasonable to suppose that because of prohibition laws there 
will be a reduction in the consumption of liquor this year as 
against last year. But in the estimates here you will notice 
the receipts from the tax on distilled spirits are estimated at 
$83,000,000 and not $153,000,000. Conceding that the figures 
of the Treasury Department are correct in the falling off of con- 
sumption to 120,000,000 gallons as against 138,000,000 or 140,- 
000,000 gallons last year, then $1.10 on 120,000,000 gallons is a 
sum far in excess of the estimates given in this report, viz, 
$83,000,000. 

Now, let me go further. Rectified spirits is alcohol mixed with 
some adulterated, chiefly water, oil to put a bead on it, and a 
flavoring extract; that is all. By drinking rectified spirits you 
get less alcohol in your stomach than you would to drink the 
pure alcohol. We will raise a certain sum of money from this 
source, say from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

But let us go to brewed liquors. Last year there was collected 
by the Government on beer in round figures $88,000,000, at $1.50 
per barrel. Figure that out, and you will find that the consump- 
tion last year was 60,160,000 barrels of beer. I did not drink 
my share of that beer. [Laughter.] I never drank a glass of 
beer in my life, and never expect to. I do not know that I am 
any better off for that. I may have other bad habits to make 
up for that, but that question is not in this argument, The 
estimated amount to be collected on beer under this bill is only 
$37,500,000. We add $1.25 war tax on 59,000,000 barrels of beer, 
and figure that we will only receive an income of $37,500,000 
in addition to last year’s receipts. 

Do you believe that the falling off in the consumption of beer 
this next year will bring the receipts down to thirty-seven and 
one-half million dollars? Not at all. If the consumption of 
beer this year is equal to last year, which was 10.6 per cent 
above the year before, the amount of the tax collected under 
this bill will be $74,000,000 and not thirty-seven and one-half 
million dollars as here estimated. I mention these things be- 
eause as I go along I want to point out to you that, in my can- 
did judgment, we are going to raise more than $2,000,000,000 
under this bill, which, I think, is a mistake, although I will 
vote for it when it comes to a vote. 

We have doubled up the tax on all wines exeept dry wines, 
and so on. Now, when we get to cigars and cigarettes, it is 
shown here that we will collect this year $25,000,000 on ciga- 
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rettes in addition to the amount collected last year. We col- 
lected last year in round numbers $35,000,000, with a greater 
consumption of cigarettes last year over the previous year’s 
consumption. With the population of the country increasing I 
am sorry to say that the consumption of cigarettes and tobacco 
increases. I have not used my share. I never smoked a cigar 
or a cigarette in my life. I never voted the prohibition ticket 
in my life but once, and that was last fall, when the constitu- 
tional amendment was submitted in Michigan. 

On manufactured tobacco we collected more last year than the 
estimate will show here, and we double that tax. 

Now, on telegrams and telephone messages, where the mes- 
sage was more than 15 cents, under the old law we collected two 
and one-half million dollars at 1 cent per message. In this bill 
the amount is fixed at 5 cents, or twelve and a half million 
dollars, I notice that the estimate in this bill is $7,000,000. I 
know of no good reason why that estimate should not be twelve 
and a half million dollars. I know of no man that will decline 
to send a telegram because there is a tax of 5 cents instead of 
1 cent on that message, and I believe the full amount of $12,500,- 
000 will be collected. 

Now, we come to express companies. The committee looked 

around to raise money where it would not injure some partic- 

ular industry or the great mass of the people. We placed a 
10 per cent tax on all passenger tickets—Pullman car tickets, 
chair car tickets, and all other kinds. When you go to the 
ticket office, if this bill becomes a law as now written, you will 
pay in addition to the regular railroad fare 10 per cent. From 
Washington to my home a ticket costs $17, so that I will be 
required to pay in addition $1.70 into the Treasury of the 
United States to carry on this war. It is not going to hurt me. 
I would not walk that distance for $1.70; neither would you. 
This tax does not include railroad fares below 25 cents, for we 
did not want to burden the man that lives out of town and goes 
back and forth to his work on the cars. We placed a 10 per 
cent tax on all express charges, and as express charges are 
larger than freight charges the committee thought it wise to 
put a larger tax on express charges than on freight bills, So we 
put 10 per cent on express charges. We have placed 3 per cent 
on all freight charges. 

Let me show you what that will raise. Last year there was 
collected in passenger fares for railroad and steamboat lines, in 
round numbers, $800,000,000. Ten per cent on that sum is 
$80,000,000. There was collected last year in freight charges 
by the railroads of the country $2,444,000,000, and, in round 
numbers, $200,000,000 by water freight. These collections last 
year were $400,000,000 by the railroads in excess of freight 
collected the year before. Therefore it is reasonable to suppose 
that the freight paid this coming year will be in excess of the 
freight paid last year, which was $2,444,000,000. 

I have taken two and a half billion dollars for easy figuring. 
Three per cent on two and a half billion dollars is $75,000,000. 

Therefore the freight collected on that basis would be $75,- 
000,000, and $80,000,000 on passenger fares. 2 

Now, that is a tax that will not burden anybody. It was 
suggested by some members of the committee that we should 
make the railroads of the country pay a tax on the proceeds of 
the sale of both passengers and freight. If the House will 
bear with me a minute I will tell you why I opposed a tax of 
that kind. The railroads of the country to-day are unable to 
supply themselves with the necessary rolling stock and equip- 
ment to handle the business of the country, and every manu- 
facturing institution in this country is suffering at this time 
for the want of more cars. Prices are high on every article 
produced in the country. For instance, I am engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber. I mention that, because I am familiar 
with the particulars, Every lumber yard in this country is 
overstocked, and prices have not been so high in four or five 
years as they are to-day. But freight can not be moved because 
of a lack of cars. A lumber yard in which I am interested to- 
day has nearly 13,000,000 feet of lumber piled up, when our 
normal stock is only 5,000,000 feet. Higher prices are prevail- 
ing, as I have said, than at any time within the past five years. 
Of course we would move that lumber quickly and get the high 
prices if the railread companies could handle the product, but 
they can not. Drastic railroad legislation by Congress and the 
various legislative bodies in the various States of this country 
has gone to the extreme, and there never was a time in the 
history of this country when as many railroads were in the 
hands of receivers as within the last year. I received a few 
days ago information concerning the value and number of miles 
of railroad which are in the hands of receivers, and to my sur- 
prise found that 14.9 per cent of all the railroad mileage of the 
United States is this minute in the hands of receivers. 


Let me say the power to fix the maximum rates for railroads 
to charge rests in the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
beyond rates they fix the railroads can not go. That fixes their 
income. Recently the Congress of the United States fixed by 
law the minimum wage scale that the railroads shall pay. Con- 
sequently the railroads of this country are between those two 
great powers—a political body on the one side, the Congress 
of the United States, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the other. The power to fix the minimum wage scale and 
the maximum income for the railroads ought to be placed in 
one body, the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Let me show you what our railroads are doing as compared 
with foreign railroads. I am making this argument because 
I have been informed that an amendment will be offered to this 
bill before it passes to put a tax upon the freight rates of the 
railroads of the country, and I want to give you at this oppor- 
tune time the information. I have taken the last yearly sta- 
tistics of the railroads of the principal countries of the world 
that were available and have compared them with ours, and 
here is what I find. Nineteen hundred and thirteen is the last 
year for which I am able to get reliable statistics as to the 
railroads in Europe. The pay to all railway employees in 
France was $5 per week and the freight charge was 1.30 cents 
per ton per mile. The wages paid in England were $7 per 
week and the freight charge 2.23 cents per ton per mile. In 
Austria the wage is $6.35 per week and the freight rates 1.34 
cents per ton per mile. It is exactly the same in Hungary, ex- 
cept that the wages there are $5.77 per week. In Russia the 
wages are $4.06 per week and the freight rates 1.94 cents per 
ton per mile. In Japan the wages are $2.17 per week and the 
freight rates 0.87 cent per ton per mile. The Government of 
Japan owns nearly all of the railroads in that country. 

Now let us take Germany, where 95 per cent of all of the 
railroads are owned by the Government. The wages there are 
$7 per week and the freight rates 1.37 cents per ton per mile. 
In the United States the wages are $16.52 per week and the 
freight rates 0.71 cents per ton per mile. Our railroad wages 
are more than double those of any other country in the world 
and the freight charges one-half those of any other country 
in the world, except Japan, where the wage scale is but 31 
cents per day. Is there anything in that argument that would 
influence you to have the Government of the United States 
own and operate our railroads? Our wage scale is double that 
of Germany and our freight rates one-half. In Germany the 
Government owns the railroads and in the United States the’ 
individuals do. Go to Government-owned railroads and you 
will have the greatest political machine ever created in this 
country, and you will pay double the freight rates that you pay 
to-day. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think that in order to 
be fair he ought to state the fact that the mileage, the aver- 
age distance haul of tonnage, in Germany is a very great deal 
shorter than it is in this country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe that is true, but that does not cut 
any very great figure. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman understands that if you take 
a ton of freight and haul it a hundred miles you can do it for 
a great deal less per ton per mile than you can if you haul it 
only 10 miles? 

Mr. FORDNEY. But, my friend, Russia has 6,000 miles of 
railroad across Siberia and her rate is 1.94 cents per ton per 
mile. She hauls freight a great distance. That does make 
some difference, but it does not make up the great difference 
that I have demonstrated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, should not the further fact 
be considered that in Germany there is a density of traffic which 
is greater than here, and freight rates should be less accord- 
ingly, whereas they are greater than in this country? The 
suggestion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] does not 
hold, because in compactly settled countries the freight rate 
naturally comes down per ton per mile. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; that is right. The greater the volume 
of business done by the railroad the greater the profit and the 
less the rate which can be profitably charged by the railroads. _ 
In Germany the Government-owned railroads, with labor costs 
less than half our own, cost $113,000 a mile to construct and 
equip, and their equipment is not as good as ours,- Our roads 
have cost $76,000 per mile with labor double what it is in Ger- 
many or in any other country in the world. The cheapest con- 
structed railroads in the world per mile are the railroads of 
the United States, and the best equipped roads in the world are 
in the United States. [Applause.] 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I understand that the Government 
of the United States owns the Panama Railroad. Can the gen- 
ieman tell us what it costs the Government per ton per mile 
to operate that railroad—to draw freight over it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I can not tell you that, but I can give 
you an illustration of what the Government does. For the dis- 
trict that I have the honor to represent, in the State of Michigan, 
I received an appropriation at the courtesy of this House amount- 
ing to $70,000 with which to bulld a post office. Ten thousand 
dollars of that money was expended in a site, and it cost $50,500 
to put up the building. Eight thousand nine hundred dollars 
went to the superintendent and for drawing the plans. Great 
God! In their extravagance they just managed to keep out of 
State prison, and that is all—robbed the Government. That is 
the percentage of cost that it costs the Government of the United 
States to do anything in proportion to that of an individual, The 
Government of the United States, with the red tape and the loose 
management that must come from politicians, can not do any- 
thing; can not carry on any great enterprise as cheaply as it 
can be carried on by private individuals or well-conducted corpo- 
rations, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will just make a guess that it 
costs the Government 24 cents a mile to draw a ton of freight 
oñ the Panama Railroad. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. Is the gentlenian familiar with the railroad 
owned by the city of Cincinnati, and can he give us any in- 
formation as to the equipment and success of that enterprise? 
I am asking for information. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I can not; but let me ask the gentle- 
man is that a belt line? 

Mr. DECKER. No; that is a long railroad. I forget just 
where it runs, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit. any person having an acquaintance with that line knows 
that it runs from Cincinnati to Chattanooga, and it is oper- 
ated by a private corporation—leased by the city of Cincinnati 
for a number of years. 

Mr, AUSTIN. It is the Queen & Crescent Line, that runs 
from Cincinnati to Chattanooga. It is not owned by the city 
of Cincinnati. } 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 


Mr. FESS. As I recall, reverting back to the Panama Canal 


Railroad, when I was down there the Government charged 5 
cents a mile for passenger transportation. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman from Ohio says the Panama 
Canal Railroad charges 5 cents a mile. 

Mr. FESS. That is my remembrance. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If they do that, they charge for freight in 
proportion. Let me go back a minute. 

I had not concluded in reference to the income tax. There is 
a limit to where we can go in taxing incomes in this country, 
and especially corporations. It was suggested by some mem- 
bers of the committee we ought to put a higher rate than 16 
per cent on excess-profits tax. Others wanted a higher rate 
on normal taxes. One per cent on normal taxes will amount 
to more money than 4 per cent on excess-profits taxes, because 
you begin at the very base of a man’s income there in normal 
taxes. There is a limit to which you can go and take from a 
man his income until he begins to evade the law. If you make 
him mad, he is going to get the best of you if he can. Let me 
tell you how he can do it. There is no law in this country 
or any other that compels a corporation to pay dividends, 

I. know of a corporation in a city in Michigan where the 
stockholders are quarreling among themselves trying to make 
the president of that company pay a dividend, and he will not 
do it, although their profits are very great. So the very min- 
ute you have taxed the corporation to the point where the 
stockholders see you are about to confiscate their property, 
they will pass to surplus their earnings instead of paying it in 
dividends, and the next year get the benefit of the deduction of 
5 per cent on capital and surplus used, or 8 per cent on capital 

` and surplus. So in making up these rates the committee was 
mindful of these possibilities. Another thing—it was stated 
that we ought to tax some men of this country whose incomes 
are very great, not from industrial institutions but from in- 
heritance, There are men in the city of New York who have 
inherited from their forefathers great and valuable property. 
Suppose a case, I am only supposing a case, but it seems to be 


reasonable, that a man owned the Waldorf-Astoria in New 


York and had it leased to a corporation. He knows their 
note is good, and instead of collecting his earnings this year he 
will say, “I have no use for the money; could you use it at 
3 per cent? If so, give me your note for four or five years 
at 3 per cent.” That is not income until the note is paid, and 
you can not make them pay it, at least I do not know of any 
way you can. So, you see, he will begin to dodge the very 
minute you begin to put a burden upon him that is an excessive 
burden, Some gentlemen came to individual members of the 
committee, to the chairman and myself and some other mem- 
bers, and advocated the taking of 98 per cent of all the incomes 
above $50,000 or $100,000 or various amounts. Simmered down, 
I will bet a dollar to a doughnut their income was below the 
amount they proposed to exempt. They were after the other 
fellow. I never knew a man in my life who wanted free trade 
on his own product. He wanted free trade on something he 
wanted to buy. He wanted protection for himself. I never 
knew man, although one did come before the committee and 
said, “ My father’s income is yery great, and he sends me here 
to tell you that you ought to take all income above $100,000.” 
You put that into the law, and I will bet you 10 to 1 he would 
divide up his stock with his children and make his income be- 
low the amount suggested. [Laughter.] I never saw a man 
do anything of that kind, although it has been suggested. Now, 
my friends 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to divert the continuity of the gentleman’s thoughts—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr, HARRISON of Mississippi. There is a clause here giv- 
ing a definition of capital invested. I want to inquire of the 

gentleman, Is it the intention of the committee in defining the 
eapital invested to give credit to those persons or corporations 
that have invested their money or earnings in timber lands or 
mining properties where they have increased in value as a 
credit on their income? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, I did not intend to say any- 
thing about that matter, but as the gentleman has opened up 
the question I feel at liberty to discuss it, 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I was anxious to know what 
the intention of the committee was under that definition. It 
is found on page 7—bottom of the page. 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, we had considerable dis- 
cussion over that very point in the committee. I took one po- 
sition and my friend Mr. Krrenix another. The only reason 
in my opinion he won out was that they needed the money, 
not because of the justice of the argument on his side. Let me 
tell you what that is. That paragraph says: 

Src. 202. That for the purpose of this title actual capital invested 
means (1) actual cash paia in, (2) the actual cash value of property 
paid in otner than cash for stock or shares in such corporation or 
partnership at the time of such payment. 

Now, this bill permits a bank to use its capital, its surplus, 
and its undivided profits as capital used, and on that the cor- 
poration can deduct $5,000 and 8 per cent in paying excess 
profits taxes. I used this argument and I want to use it now, 
but I vote for the bill with all the inequalities in it because 
I am a Roman and I stand by the majority. Let me call your 
attention to this fact: Suppose a case—and I know of an 
instance of a man in California who, in January, 1887, 30 years 
ago last January, purchased a piece of property for a fraction 
less than $20,000. That property to-day is worth from $250,000 
to $300,000 because of the enhanced value in the 30 years, being 
a timber property. Suppose that man builds a sawmill to-day 
that costs him $100,000, or built it last year, before this bill 
becomes a law. What is his capital? Is it $100,000 he put 
into the mill and $20,000 invested in the property 30 years ago, 
making $120,000 in all, or is it the capital put in the mill and 
the actual market value of that timber to-day? I say it is the 
actual value as of to-day. 

If his property is worth $250,000 and he puts $100,000 in the 
mill, his capital is $350,000, on which he should be entitled to 
deduct 8 per cent before he pays an excess profits tax, and not 

Suppose that 20 years ago some gentlemen joined with me 
and we purchased a lumbering institution in the South, or any- 
where, for which we paid $200,000.” We have taken our profits 
each year, took a living out of it, nothing more, put back into the 
business money with which to purchase timber time and again, 
until to-day our property is worth $1,000,000, although we only 
put in originally $200,000. What is our capital? Is it $200,000 
or is it $1,000,000? 

Let me go a little further. Suppose a gentleman here and I 
own that property jointly. Some man comes along and says to 
me, “I will give you half a million dollars for your interest, 
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Mr. FonbNxr, and I take it. He wants to buy the other man’s 
interest, but he will not sell, because he thinks it is worth 
more money. There are two men now who are partners, one old 
one and one new one; one put in originally $100,000 and the 
other has put in $500,000. What is the capital on which they 
can deduct 8 per cent? Ought they not both to be treated alike? 
Certainly they had. The other man could have sold his for half 
a million. It is the market value to-day, That is the gauge 
that ought to be used as to capital. That is the market value 
to-day. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? : 

Mr. FORDNEY. I wish to explain that further, but I will 
yield. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to ask just here, what is capital in the 
illustration you have used in the bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The capital originally invested, not the 
value of to-day. 

Mr. FESS. Not the market value? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; for the reason, as the gentleman from 
North Carolina argues, it would be impossible to take physical 
value to-day. A man's assets are his capital. You make a state- 
ment every year, or every practical. man does, and he shows his 
assets and liabilities. He must do that. Every merchant takes 
an inventory of the goods on the shelves once a year, and shows 
what his assets are and what his liabilities are, and the dif- 
ference is his property over and above his debts. Everybody 
makes that statement. Everybody makes a sworn statement now 
to the Government in paying their income tax and their cor- 
poration tax, and there can be heavy penalties placed in the 
law for a violation of an oath in that report, and they are placed 
there; and other countries have that provision of law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Suppose a person paid $200,000 for 
his property when he purchased it and to-day it was worth 
$100,000? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I was just going to refer to that. I know 
of an instance in the State of Louisiana where a firm has been 
in operation for 20 years. In March I visited that concern. They 
have only about four years more cut of timber when they will be 
out of business. There is no more timber to buy in that vicinity. 
Their capital was $1,500,000 when they started in. The value of 
the standing timber to-day is but a quarter of a million dollars. 
Are you going to let that firm deduct 8 per cent on its original 
capital, $1,500,000, when its assets are to-day a quarter of a mil- 
lion? That would not be right. Uncle Sam would be rebbed in 
that case, 

In our stamp tax upon stocks the law that we passed at the 
last session of Congress, that 50 cents per thousand stock tax, 
is to be based upon actual value of that stock, not the par value, 
because we know there are many stock companies in this country 
to-day whose property is worth but 25 cents on the par value of 
their stock. And we know there are many corporations in the 
country whose real property value is five to ten times the par 
value of their stock when that company was first organized. 
The provision of law, in my opinion, my good friend, is not right 
and ought to be written differently. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Is the difference upon the 
part of the members of the Ways and Means Committee one 
merely of the construction of language? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr, HARRISON of Mississippi. 
objects? 

Mr. FORDNEY. We differ as to the objects, because it is 
claimed that if you permit corporations to-day to deduct 8 per 
cent on the real value of the property this excess profits tax 
will very materially dwindle and you will not get nearly so much 
money. And we need the money. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I thought I understeod the 
chairman of the committee yesterday to contend the same thing 
that the gentleman is contending for, but that it was merely a 
difference as to the construction of the language—as to the defi- 
nition of the capital invested. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have here the language that I offered. : 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man what he would think of this language as definition of capi- 
tal invested, namely— 

That for the purpose of this title actual capital invested shall be taken 
to be the fair ArKO ps or value of all assets, real, personal, or 


mixed, owned and used in connection with the business at the beginning 
of erch accounting period for which the tax is to be computed. 


Mr. FORDNEY. That is the language I offered as an amend- 


Or do you differ as to the 


ment to the bill, and the committee voted it down because we 
need the money, not because it was not just. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BATHRICK.. Let me ask the opinion as to the effect of 
this law in this illustration: Suppose a corporation buys a piece 
of land for $10,000 and erects a building on it—although the 
value of the building is not necessary to my illustration—and 
after a term of years the land itself increased in value so it is 
worth $100,000 more, would this bill as it stands require his 
5 84 ag to rest upon the $10,000 and not consider the $100,000 
ata 

Mr. FORDNEY. Absolutely. The original capital invested, 
not its value to-day or during the taxable year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I desire to ascertain the gentleman's con- 
struction of this section as to what is capital, on this state of 
facts: Suppose a corporation invests some of its surplus in 
buildings and purchase of equipment, would that be considered 
capital on which they would be entitled to deduct the 8 per cent 
exemption? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, if you put in your undivided 
profits and put that addition into the business it is considered 
capital. For instance, we will say a bank organizes with a 
capital of $100,000. It runs along until it has a surplus of 
$100,000 and undivided profits of $100,000. The capital of that 
bank is $300,000, and on that 8 per cent can be deducted before 
excess profits begin. But it is only in the case of a bank and 
not with an industrial institution. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit. the gentleman from North Carolina—and I would like to 
have the attention of the gentleman from North Carolina—when 
I put that concrete case to him yesterday he stated it would be 
considered as capital and would be considered as the basis for 
the 8 per cent deduction. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; only in the case of a bank. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My instance yesterday was in the case of 
an industrial corporation that uses some of its profits in the 
purchase of equipment, of machinery, or buildings, and the like, 
which is really capital, and I asked the gentleman from North 
Carolina the question whether that would be the basis of the 
8 per cent deduction, and he said under his construction it 
would be. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In the case the gentleman put yesterday and 
to-day it would be considered capital and would have the de- 
duction, It distinguishes the part of profit from wear and tear 
or depreciation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. T am not talking about the question of de- 
preciation. I am talking about the diversion of part of its 
capital in the purchase of equipment, of machinery, of stock, 
or of buildings, and whether under the new phraseology that 
would be the basis of the 8 per cent deduction? 

Mr. FORDNEY. As I understand the gentleman's question, 
if the surplus is put into the buildings it is capital, but increased 
yalues are not capital under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SNYDER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Take the case of a corporation that was 
originally capitalized at $50,000, and where at several periods 
since that time, out of the surplus earnings, additional capital 
has been created. Now, of course, that, under this law, stands 
as capital as well as surplus and undivided profits on which the 
8 per cent can be deducted. Is that right? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Any money paid in as capital or any money 
put aside as surplus account and used as capital is considered 
capital under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. SNYDER, Whether earned or paid in? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; not whether earned. You have got to 
put it to surplus, 

Mr. SNYDER. And then be declared into capital stock? 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Yes; and put into actual use. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Under a condition of that kind, where the 
surplus is created and put into capital stock and distributed, the 
tax is levied upon that distribution, the same us any other 
dividend, is it not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Whenever a profit is about to be distributed 
in dividends, if it is distributed as a stock dividend, it does 
not come in as capital. 

Mr. BRITTEN. But it is taxed? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Of course it is taxed. 

Mr. GRAY of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? : 


Mr, FORDNEY. Yes. 
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Mr. GRAY of New Jersey. Would it not be rather difficult 
to administer a law that would reckon increased values? Would 
it not be almost impracticable? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you are a business man and engaged in 
manufacturing, you know that every year, at the end of the 
year, you make a statement showing your assets and your lia- 
bilities. You know you make a report to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and you certify to the correctness of that 
report, that the value of your property is so much. 

If you make a false statement, you commit perjury; and 
under the proyisions- of the law you can be punished for 
making a false statement. Every man makes a statement 
now who pays an income tax or a corporation tax, and he 
certifies to the correctness of the statement. Every corpora- 
tion must show its assets and its liabilities and show what 
the income is, and must pay the tax; so that there is no effort 
required at all on the part of the Government to revalue prop- 
erty. Everybody values their own property and has to certify 
to its correctness. 

an. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will 1 that 
this same argument that has just been mentioned was to some 
extent used in the committee, that it would be entirely im- 
practicable for the Secretary of the Treasury to appraise and 
value all the property of these various corporations and part- 
nerships. But it seems to me that there might be a provision 
that would do away with a great deal of that and perhaps avoid 
this entire objection, though I agree with the gentleman from 
Michigan as to his construction of the provision as it now 
stands.. If the provision is left as it is now, but with a pro- 
vision that in case the owner of the property claimed that 
the amount actually invested was larger than the amount 
originally paid in, he could have the privilege of showing that 
to the Secretary of the Treasury; and on the other hand, in 
the case which the gentleman from Michigan mentioned a 
short time ago, when the assets had greatly depreciated below 
the amount originally invested, the Treasury might have an 
opportunity of showing that, if they saw fit, and taking its 
valuation, It seems to me there would not be one case in a 
thousand when there would be a revaluation, but that a correct 
balance would be struck. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; because when you make your state- 
ment the Government either aecepts it or rejects it and sees 
whether you make your statement correctly. The Government 
has the right to prove whether you make your statement 
correctly; if you value your property too high, they will make 
you come down to what it ought to be; and if you make it 
less than it should be, they will make you raise it up. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The work would be upon the party 
concerned? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and not upon the Government. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. A few minutes ago the. gentleman used an 
illustration, the leasing of the Waldorf Hotel, as an "ER 
by which the owner might escape the income tax. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 

Mr. HICKS. As I understood the statement, the owner 
might lease the property and then, instead of actually receiving 
the rent, leave it for a period of years to the lessees and thus 
escape the tax. That does not seem a fair proposition or a 
correct interpretation of the word income. It seems to me 
the quesiion hinges on the meaning of the word income, whether 
it is money actually received or money earned. Let me read 
Webster’s definition of income. It is, among other things, 
“that gain which proceeds from labor, business, property, or 
capital.” Would it not be income gained from property, but 
not receivec in actua! cash? 

Mr. FORDNEY.. Yes; for instance 

Mr. HICKS. That man might have a gain, but did not re- 
ceive any actual income? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; for instance, suppose you take my note 
for four- years—— 

Mr. HICKS. I would be giad to-take it. 

Mr. FORD NET. I question whether you would get your pay 
unless I put up collateral 
Mr. HICKS. I would be glad to take my chances on that. 

Mr. FORD NET. Because there is some doubt whether a 
four-year note will be paid, no matter who gives it, because 
God only knows what is going to happen to values in this 
country, or men’s ability to pay, in the next four years. 

Mr. HICKS. If the property earns an income, can it not be 
considered income whether the owner of the property actually 


receives it or whether he loans it? If the rent is loaned, then 
in reality the owner of the property has received it; otherwise 
he could not loan it, and it is income subject to the tax. 

Mr. FORDNEY. He has not received it. It may be splitting 
hairs; but, as I said, to start with, the minute you begin to 
punish a fellow, he will begin to try to evade the law, and he 
will beat you if he can. I only gave that as one illustration 
of a possible way for a man to evade paying his taxes. I do 
not believe that would happen. 

Mr. SNYDER. Using the same illustration, supposing the 
man who leased the Waldorf-Astoria was unable to pay for two 
years. Then there would not be any income received. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. SNYDER. And it could not be considered that there was 
any income. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. SNYDER. And the case is exactly the same, whether 
he was able to pay or whether he was not, so long as he did 
not pay. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It would be exactly the same whether he 
was able to pay or unable, so long as you took his note for it. 

Mr. HUSTED. What would be the situation of a corporation 
which purchased a tract of land, say, 50 years ago, and on that 
tract of land from time to time erected buildings and improve- 
ments as the necessities of its business demanded, but never 
kept any accurate track on its books of the actual cost of those 
buildings and improvements, but carried them at the appraised 
valuation. How would the surplus of such a corporation be 
determined for the purposes of taxation under this act? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I can only give you my opinion. I should 
say, if the man was a practical business man he would enter on 
his books the amount of money invested in the plant from time 
to time and his books would show how much money he had 
actually put in in addition to the original value of the prop- 
erty, what buildings had been placed on it, and the capital in- 
vested in those buildings, and he would be permitted to de- 
duct that amount; but if his father gave him the property 
originally and he paid nothing for it, that is not capital, and 
under the provisions of this bill he could not deduct anything 
for that as capital. 

Mr, PLATT. Is there not danger of getting the income-tax 
rates so high as to kill reinvestments and stop the prosperity 
of the country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is such danger, but I do not believe 
the rates in this bill will do that. Take, for instance, a man 
whose income is a million dollars and above that, you are going 
to take practically half his income. Well, if he is economical 
he can live on half a million dollars a year, and it is only the 
very large incomes that are very heavily taxed, 

Mr. PLATT. Suppose he had an income of $2,000,000 and 
spent $1,000,000 and reinvested the other. If the Government 
takes the other million he will not have it to reinvest. 

Mr. FORDNEY. He will have to cut down his expenses and 
live on a little less than a million dollars, that is all. I would 
try it mighty hard if my income was equal to that sum. 

Mr. REED. How far back is your tax on corporation in- 
comes retroactive? 

Mr. FORDNEY. One year only; for the calendar year 1916. 

Mr. REED. Let us presume that a corporation has made 
a little money, and on the Ist of April distributed it, and then 
sold out to somebody else. Who is penalized in the payment of 
this retroactive tax? 

Mr. FORDNEY, With the ability of the Democratic Party 
to find revenue here, I leave it to them to find that money. 
I believe they will get it. Before I came into the room this 
morning a gentleman asked me a question about the tax upon 
insurance policies, I was in error. I had in mind then that the 
stamp tax upon these policies would be placed upon the policy 
at the home office; but instead of that, as I have once before 
informed him, that provision was not changed in this bill, and 
they will not be required to put on the stamps, but they will 
pay proportionately a lump sum of money, based on the value 
of the stamp. That is to avoid placing the stamp there. That 
is so also in the case of soft drinks. The tax is there placed 
upon the liquid gas and upon the sirups used, and so on. 

Mr. REED. In the case I mentioned the corporation con- 
tinuing in business would have to pay the tax, would they not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. They would be called on to pay it, and 
they. would have to take it out of the business, or out of the 
profits next coming due, I presume. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield on that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. FHSS. That retroactive provision is simply adding one- 
third to the tax of this year. 
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Mr, FORDNEY. One-third of the tax on last year’s income 
under the old law, and that is the end of that tax —333 per cent 
of the money that will be collected on last year’s incomes. That 
will yield $110,000,000 revenue. 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I want to ask my friend 


about a corporation engaged in the manufacture of pianos or 


musical instruments. They pay an excess profits tax, and then 
I understand they pay 5 per cent on their sales. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; on all musical instruments valued 
above $10. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. A delegation called on me this 
morning; I suppose they called on other Members; and they 
said that a good deal of their business of manufacturing and 
selling pianos involved sales on time, and they said if they had 
to pay that 5 per cent on sales it would amount to more than 
the whole of the first installment, and the burden of carrying 
that 5 per cent would very greatly injure their business and 
perhaps destroy it. What does the gentleman say about that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think it is a wrong principle of taxa- 
tion to tax the gross proceeds of sales. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is it not a little unfair to 
single out certain industries and tax them 5 per cent in that 
way? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but the whole business is unfair, on 
musical instruments and automobiles especially, I think we 
are burdening them. I think we will put several institutions 
out of business, which will work to the benefit of some other 
institutions that are engaged in making automobiles. For in- 
stance, a 5 per cent tax upon the gross sales of the product. of 
any factory is usually equivalent to 50 or 75 per cent of the net 
profits of that concern, and sometimes more than 100 per cent 
of the net profits, because there are many institutions in the 
country that do not make 5 per cent profit on the capital in- 
vested. Therefore that is a wrong principle. We are going 
at the thing wrong, and the only excuse for it is that we need 
the money. 

Mr, HAMILTON of Michigan. We could afford to be fair. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would like to be fair with everybody. 
Let me tell you something. I quarreled and fought and some- 
times came near using profanity. I took my hat and left the 
room three times, but never went farther than the screen and 
then came back. [Laughter.] I am black and blue from my 
head to my heels by the punishment the committee has inflicted 
upon me. I am discussing the things now. I do not believe 
they are right, but they are here in the bill, and I do not 
know how we are going to get them out. Some of us tried to 
get them out in committee and could not dc it. What the 
House will do I do not know, what the Senate will do I do 
not know, but to put a tax oa gross sales of a private business, 
or any institution in this country, is the wrong way to collect 
a tax. 

Mr, FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Is there any danger that we will defeat the 
very purpose we are trying to reach if we put the tax te a 
certain point that will be prohibitive so that we will fail to 
get the revenue. and destroy business? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; that is the danger. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY, I will. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The retroactive feature in the bill applies 
to the income tax for the period of 1916. It places an addi- 
tional tax on the income of last year and that is payable in 
June of this year. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. In many instances the tax has already been 
paid, and in some cases large amounts. What becomes of those 
particular cases ; are they reassessed, or is the additional amount 
prescribed, provided in this bill, called in? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is no language in the bill upon that 
point; it simply taxes incomes of last year; and I notice here an 
estimate of $108,000,000 instead of $110,000,000, which would he 
one-third of that already assessed, and which we know will be 
collected. I think the framers of the language of the bill fig- 
ured on the Joss of a little money, because they have dropped 
off $2,000,000 in the estimated receipts. I do not know how 
they are going to catch it where a corporation has distributed 
its profits last year and discontinues business and is gone. That 
money is lost: How they will get it from corporations and 
institutions in existence unless they go back and say you have 
to pay it, I do not know, If it is to pay no dividends hereafter, 
it comes out of the value of the stock, and I presume the Goy- 
ernment can collect it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The case I had in mind is where a Chicago 
concern paid several hundred thousand dollars taxes in advance 


of the period prescribed. Will the Government go after that 
particular concern for the increase? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman can rest assured that the 
Government will go after every nickel that it can collect, be- 
cause they need the money. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? j 

Mr. FORDNEY. Iwill yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Either the gentleman from Michigan 
or myself misunderstood one of the questions asked by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Brirren]. He asked if the so-called 
retroactive tax would not be paid in June. It is not payable 
until September. 

Mr, FORDNEY. No. I misunderstood the gentleman. The 
provision in the bill is that the one-third of the income tax im- 
posed by this bill is not payable until the 15th of September. 

Mr. BRITTEN. So that he may pay it in two installments, 
one in June and one in September. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Under the old law one in June, and he pars 
the other in September. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman from Minols. 

Mr. MASON, I agree with the gentleman that the tax on 
gross incomes may work a great hardship. I want to ask if the 
gentleman's attention was called to the fact that when you 
tax the gross income, for instance, of a billposter, or adver- 
tiser outside of a newspaper there are difficulties. The bill- 
poster may contract for a display for 8100. and it may cost him 
$98 to get that $100. I ean understand how you can take it 
out of street car space, because they rent out the space, and I 
can see how that would not work a great hardship, because the 
space is there. But to take a man who is to fill the space with 
his labor or the labor of the artist whom he hires to paint the 
advertisement—that plan of taxation is in violation of every 
good principle. You put a tax on every cent he takes in, 
whether he makes any profit or not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will tell you. We tax the man who ad- 
vertises on what it costs him to get it, whether it is a bill- 
board advertiser or whatever it may be. Somebody has got to 
pay the tax, and it falls on the man that pays for the advertis- 
ing. At one time it was thought wise te tax advertisers in the 
newspapers, but we get the newspapers the other way. by put- 
ting additional postage on them, and you thus catch the fellow 
in postage. But those who advertise on the billboards we 
put a tax of 5 per cent on its cost, because you can not catch 
them by putting on additional postage. Such advertising does 
not go through the mail. 

Mr. MASON. In that way you make no discrimination as to 
the question of cost. A man may receive $1,000 for rent of 
space in front of his lot for advertising purposes, and he pays 
5 per cent; the other man may get a contract for $1,000 and 
spend $999 for the painting and labor. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is a tax on the gross proceeds of the 
business, and it is just as equitable as the automobile tax 
or the taxing of musical instruments; none of them are Te ies 
taxes. They are out of joint. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. I think the gentleman has anticipated, per- 
haps, my question. If you tax the sales of automobiles, musical 
instruments, pianos, and so forth, it is all covered by the same 
principle as taxing the advertiser because the advertising by 
billboard is only one means of making the sale. It is the same 
principle that covers both. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Exactly the same principle. It is taxing 
the gross proceeds of your sales, and I say that is not a correct 
principle of taxation, but it is in this bill, and I have got to 
swallow it, because I can not get it out. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. REAVIS. You get at the party that advertises on the 
billboard, and you increase the postage on the newspapers, but 
how can you reach the man that advertises exclusively in the 


newspaper? 

Mr, FORDNEY. No; except to get him through increased 
cost of advertising. Yesterday the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CHanprer] presented a copy of the Outlook here to my 
good friend from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenry]. I received 
one of those same circulars through the mail this morning, and 
I read it, and it is to this effect: The Outlook is sending this 
little slip around to everyone, whether he be a patron of the 
Outlook or not, showing the subscriber how much this increase 
in postage is going to cost him for his subscription. The Out- 
look does not propose to pay it—not on your life! ‘They are 
just notifying you that if you live so far away from where the 
Outlook is published it is going to cost you 54 cents or a dollar 
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or $2.70 for this increased postage, or some other sum. No, no; 
not the Outlook. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? , 

Mr. FORDNEY. But just let me conclude with this: That 
notice is going out to everyone to induce him to appeal to his 
Congressman to strike out this extra postage on second-class 
mail matter that the consumer has to pay. ? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? : 

Mr. FORDNEY. They can pass it along to the consumer, and 
they are showing that they are going to do it. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. f, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I would ask if there would not 
be a falling off of the subscription list on account of the increase? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not think so; but let me tell you why. 
The Outlook and the Saturday Evening Post, as I understand 
it, are getting as high as $6,500 a page for advertising matter, 
and they are going to charge a little more for advertising. They 
have to pay 1 cent a pound now for sending magazines through 
the mails from one point to another all over this land—1 cent 
for sending the paper to Alexandria, and 1 cent for sending it 
to San Francisco. The zone system is now proposed in this 
bill, and the committee has thought it wise to double up the 
fax anil make it 2 cents a pound in the first and second zones, 
which covers a distance of 150 miles, 3 cents for the third and 
fourth zones, and then 1 cent for each zone until it reaches the 
eighth zone, 7 cents, and for all distances beyond the eighth 
zone, which is 1,800 miles, 7 cents a pound. What the periodical 
publisher will undoubtedly do is just exactly what Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. and Marshall-Field & Co. and many other great 
mail-order houses do. They will send by freight, as they did to 
my home city last spring. Sears, Roebuck & Co. sent one car- 
load of their catalogues by rail and distributed them through 
the local post office. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, But there is a difference be- 
tween a catalogue and a publication which is distributed and 
sent out once a week, or once a day for that matter. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not so far as the advertising is concerned. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The great metropolitan newspapers and the 
magazines are the ones that are going to pay this large in- 
creased postage. The average country newspaper in a town of 
50,000 or 75,000 people sends a very small percentage of its 
papers a distance further than 150 miles away from the 
point of publication. It is the large metropolitan papers, as 
the Postmaster General in his report shows, that travel a dis- 
tance on an average of 300 miles from the point of publica- 
tion, and the magazines go from 1,000 to 1,150 miles away, and 
undoubtedly they will send those out by freight and distribute 
them through the local post offices where they are delivered to 
their patrons. 

Mr. PLATT. But there is a proviso to prevent that, for the 
bill provides that second-class mail matter mailed to subscribers 
from an office other than that of publication shall pay the same 
rate as if mailed from the office at the place of publication. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Suppose there is. What is there in the law 
to prevent the Saturday Evening Post being published so far 
as its California list is concerned in San Francisco instead of 
in Philadelphia? They can send manuscripts out there and 
have it put through the press out there and delivered from 
there at the lower rate. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that is just what will happen. Now, 
in the case of the Outlook they state that it will cost them 
$1.25 additional. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no; they do not. 

Mr. PLATT. To deliever in the West. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; they do not. They tell you that it will 
cost you that—not them. 

Mr. PLATT. That is the extra postage upon it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes; but they say that it is going to 
cost you that and not them. - 

Mr. PLATT. If it is going to cost me that I will stop it, 
and that is what everyone else will do. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, bless your soul, no. You will want to 
find out about what the Outlook has to say about some auto- 
mobile manufactured somewhere. 

Mr. PLATT, You still have left a provision in the Dill 
that nothing shall affect the existing law as to the free cir- 
culation and rates on second-class mail matter within the 
county of publication. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. ; 

Mr. PLATT. And people will get their information- more 
from their home papers instead of from the metropolitan pa- 


rers? 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and they are struggling along now 
between life and death, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get the 
viewpoint of the committee in placing a ban upon publishing 
houses from utilizing other facilities than the mail in con- 
nection with the distribution of mailable matter. It has been 
the practice for years to permit these publishing houses to 
utilize other agencies in their distribution, such as express 
companies or the railroads, through freight. They have then 
used the mail at the immediate point of distribution. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the theory of the committee in 
absolutely forbidding these large publishing houses the free- 
dom of business in the means of distributing their publica- 
tions by the cheapest possible way as under existing law? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Because Uncle Sam needs the money, and 
you are going to tax them to the fullest extent and get that 
money. There is no other excuse for it that I know of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is placing a penalty upon 
the dissemination of information, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute, my friend. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You are, certainly, if you keep in the 
bill this provision which says they must pay the higher rate—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me answer the gentleman. It has 
been shown by every Postmaster General since I have been a 
Member of this House—18 years—that it costs this Government 
91 cents a pound to handle the magazines of this country and 
the Government is getting 1 cent a pound for doing the de- 
livering. Therefore, the Government is losing 8} cents a pound 
for every pound of magazines handled by mail in this country. 
Now, this is an opportune time for the periodicals of this 
country—which I said the other day have done as much as any 
other institution in this country to bring on this war—to come 
forward now and pay a fair share to maintain the war. [Ap- 
plause.] My son has already enlisted—I hope God will bring 
him back safely uninjured—and to send my son to the front 
with an empty gun and an empty knapsack, without anything 
to eat and without ammunition, is to send him to the slaughter, 
and I am ready to pay, and every public-spirited man in this 
country ought to be ready to pay, his fair share of taxes to 
support my son at the front fighting his country’s foes. [Ap- 
plause.] The magazines of this country have been getting a 
subsidy out of this Government and they ought to come up 
without complaint now like brave, public-spirited men and 
pay a fair share of the maintenance of this war to supply your 
boy and my boy and other boys out in the trenches fighting 
the enemy under the Stars and Stripes. They will do it. They 
are kicking now; they will complain severely now; but, as the 
good chairman of the committee said yesterday, the only rea- 
son why this tax has not been imposed heretofore is because 
it was lack of nerve of men in this House to do it. Now, we 
think it is a just and equitable time to place this tax with less 
complaint than at any other time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say, if the gentleman will permit 
me, that during 18 years of service on the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads I always advocated an increase of the 
postage rate on second-class mail matter, but I never advocated 
any increase of postage rates on second-class mail matter that 
would result in the curtailment of publications. Now, you are 
placing here a ban of rates that will be absolutely confiscatory 
upon publishing houses. We send these magazines and publica- 
tions by freight now under the new car-space plan. The freight 
rate in carload lots on this class of merchandise from New 
York City to Salt Lake City is $2.38 a hundred pounds, and 
$3.39 when shipped in less quantities, and yet you are proposing 
to charge these publishing houses that send their publications 
bagged up and carried in many instances without expense to the 
Postal Service to the terminal stations $6 a hundred pounds, 
and yet you will not permit them to utilize the freight service 
and then the Postal Service for local delivery, but say, you must 
send by mail entirely if you want to have the mail facilities 
at all. ' 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute; the gentleman has made a 
speech and an effective one, too, but let me tell you something 
the gentleman has not brought into his argument, The Post- 
master General advises the committee that it costs Uncle Sam 
43 cents overhead charges in handling this mail, to say noth- 
ing about transportation. Does the gentleman want the maga- 
zines to send their stuff through the mail at 1 cent postage and 
this Government lose 8} cents handling it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Postmaster General can not show that 
it costs 4} cents a pound or anything approaching that amount 
for overhead charges for the carriage of bag-magazine mail. 
They are usually carried in bag lots. 
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Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman knows what the man said 
to the fellow in jail, “They can not put you in jail.” Why, 
-my good friend, they can, because I am in jail.” [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Nevertheless there are no figures by the 
Postmaster General to show that it costs 4} cents overhead 
2 for the carriage of magazines of the country carried in 

ag lots. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Postmaster General shows exactly that, 
I tell you. Whether it is right or wrong I do not know, because 
I have not gone through the Government's books to find out. 
I yield now to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has just stated, as I un- 
derstand, that the average cost to the Government for trans- 
portation of second-class mail matter is about 9 cents a pound— 
the transportation for long distances would be about 9 cents, 
but assuming it is 9 cents to carry it, say, to San Francisco. 
Under this bill is provided a charge of 6 cents and then, for 
fear that the company will not ship at the rate of 6 cents for 
that which the Government must pay 9 cents, you have a 
proviso that will prevent their using freight for carrying that 
until it comes to the local office. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, a great many gentlemen have ad- 
vised me, Members on this side of the House, that it would be 
a wise provision to put in the law for the increase of postage 
on second-class mail matter that this stuff can not be sent any 
other way than through the mails. Now, there is a very large 
sentiment here in favor of that sort of thing. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If my colleague will yield 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I am not arguing against the increase in 
rates. I think there should be some increase, but I do not be- 
lieve the figures are correct that the department has so indus- 
triously peddled, that the cost is 15 cents, or it costs the Gov- 
ernment 15 cents, or that the average is 9 cents. And the 
committee shows that they do not believe it costs the Govern- 
ment 9 cents by providing language requiring these companies 
50 ship at 6 cents, thereby causing the Government to lose the 

cents. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You are wrong about that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And cause the Government a loss of 3 


cents. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It has been a long time, I will say, since we 
have had a Republican Postmaster General—the time is too 
long to suit me altogether—but Mr. Hitchcock’s last report 
when Postmaster General gave the figures that I have given 
you, and the present Postmaster General verifies them by mak- 
ing practically the same statement, And I have never seen any 
report by any Postmaster General that varied much from Mr. 
Hitchcock's report. I do not know whether that is right or not. 
I do not carry the mail. I do not run the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I never was Postmaster General, but I am going to 
take it for granted that the man making those reports knows 
something of what he is talking about, and I must be guided 
somewhat by his judgment. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Then, accepting the cost as 9 cents a pound, 
you provide that the Saturday Evening Post, for instance, in- 
stead of sending a publication at their own expense by freight, 
must send it at a cost of 6 cents a pound to them and cause 
the Government a loss of 3 cents? I think the committee is 
inconsistent. 5 

Mr. FORDNEY. We are not asking the newspapers to pay 
all the cost. We are like the Irishman that said in regard to 
his dog: He cut his ears off a little bit at a time because it 
would not hurt so much. 

Mr. CRAMTON, And at the same time others are taking off 
a few chunks, as, for example, the print-paper people. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, print paper! The chairman yesterday 
spoke of Mr. Cannon's loyalty and good judgment in that mat- 
ter. There came before the Ways and Means Committee when 
the Payne tariff law was being framed a man whose name was 
Ridder—I believe he is dead—and a man by the name of John 
Norris, who, I understand, also is dead, and they claimed they 
Were paying then $32 or $38 or $40 a ton for print paper, and 
if we would remove the duty then upon print paper it would 
be very much cheaper from Canada and elsewhere. All right. 
The House passed a bill based upon the report made by the 
committee, of which the gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. Mann] 
was chairman. After thorough investigation that committee, 
as I now remember, recommended a duty of $2.50 a ton on 
print paper. The bill went through the House with that rate 


in it, just as recommended by the committee. It went to tlie 
Senate, and the Senate increased the rate to $4.50 a ton. When 
the bill went to conference the rate was reduced by the con- 
ferees to $3.75 per ton, and every newspaper publisher was mad 


because print paper did not go on the free list and flayed every 
man who voted for that duty and put some of my best friends 
out of Congress. 

I received a letter a short time afterwards from a gentleman 
at Niagara Falls who purchased pulp in Canada and imported 
it to this country and made print paper from it, and he begged 
my pardon for coming before the committee and making any 
such fool statement as he had, namely, that if the duty on 
pulp were removed he could get his raw material cheaper, 
while, as a matter of fact, the price had gone up. And he said, 

T am purehasing m rint 
Quebec, nada, that n K tram . 
and I am paying 810 per ton more now than I ala before Congress re- 
duced the duty and wish to acknowledge I made a fool of myself. 

Where is the price of print paper to-day? It is $80 to $100 
per ton. Congress has done everything in its power the news- 
papers of this country have asked in reference to the duty on 
print paper, and there is no way that I know of to please the 
newspapers and magazines in this country except to give them 
free transportation through the mails and free print paper. I 
expect to be flayed by the newspapers and magazines for my 
position on this matter, but I will vote now for what I think 
is right and do what I think is my duty now, and then stay at 
home if necessary. 

Mr. FOCHT. Just to get that question of the tariff on paper 
right, let me ask the gentleman a question. In section 2 of the 
reciprocity treaty which was passed by this Congress and sent 
to Canada, where it was turned down on a popular vote, was 
it not, after all, the trick of that whole proposition to get through 
the repeal of the tariff on print paper, costing less than 4 cents 
a pound, and after we were all through with it, it was repudi- 
ated by Canada, and the only thing that was left standing on 
that bill was the repeal of the tariff under 4 cents? 

Mr. FORDNEY. In reply to the gentleman I will say that I 
saw a letter purporting to come from the Secretary of State 
at that time, addressed to this man, John Norris, whose name E 
have mentioned, before the reciprocity message was presented 
to Congress and before it was presented to the public, notifying 
Mr. Norris that every provision he wanted in that reciprocity 
treaty was already in. 

Mr. FOCHT. You will permit me to state, gentlemen, to get 
the right understanding, that we had a big excitement here and 
all over the country by the newspapers and newspaper pub- 
lishers that we wanted this reciprocity, and that the then Re- 
publican President of the United States came te Congress and 
in coalition with the Democrats passed the bill with over 200 
Republicans against it. 

Do you not understand that was the farce and joke and trick 
of the whole thing, that this same reciprocity was to cover this 
farce of repealing the tariff on paper; and now the result is 
just as the gentleman says, that the paper companies are going 
out of business in this country, and they are all up in Canada, 
and the United States Government has to come to the rescue 
of the newspapers; and those of us who publish newspapers in 
the country have got to get cheap paper or go out of business. 
We have had to appeal to the Government for help. We would 
have had to pay 61 cents a pound for print paper but for the 
intervention of the Government in our behalf, and that brought 
it down to 43 cents a pound. I want to get that straightened 
out and emphasize the fact that all things are not as they 
appear to be. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; yet you can not believe all you hear, 
and only about half what you see, these days. [Laughter.] 
Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I want to inquire if it was the intention 
of the committee to raise the rate that an individual pays when 
he mails a newspaper? Was it the intention of the committee 
to raise the rate that you and I pay when we mail a single- 
wrapped newspaper? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, it is pretty hard to answer that ques- 
tion and give you the real definition to it. But it was the in- 
tention of the cummittee to get more money, beeause we needed 
it. Now, if you pass it along to the consumer, good and well. 
That is what I think the printer will do. 

I received a letter day before yesterday from a constituent 
of mine, appealing to me to have the postage on first-class maii 
matter reduced to 1 cent. I replied to him that I was then en- 
gaged with other members of the Ways and Means Committee in 
trying to readjust the postal rates of this country, and that it 
was the effort of the Democrats to put the rate up to 4 cents, 
while I was doing everything in my power to keep it down to 
-3 cents, and I hoped to succeed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield again? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. $ 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. This committee is a great committee, 
and it ought to know when it raises a rate what it is doing. 
Yesterday I asked the chairman of the committee a question; 
and he replied, I think, by asking me three questions; but when 
he got through he yielded the floor to another gentleman. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Tell me what you want. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You answered my question by asking 
another question, which had no relation to the question that I 
asked of you. x 

Mr. FORDNEY. You want to know, do you, whether or not 
we intended you or somebody else should pay the bil when 
we increased the postage on second-class matter? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No. When I pay the rate of 1 cent for 
every 4 ounces, I want to know if that rate is to be raised to the 
individual as well as to the publisher. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; when we put the postage at 3 cents 
instead of 2. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It is subject to the zone rate? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, I am talking about first-class mail 
matter, ; 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, no; we are talking about second- 
class mail matter, 

Mr. FORDNEY. You evidently are talking about one thing 
and I another. You mean you are talking about sending a 
newspaper under 2-cent postage? are you? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I am talking about sending it at 1-cent 
postage, 1 cent fer every 4 ounces. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If this bill becomes a law you will have to 
pay 2 cents, because we need the money. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, Oh, no. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; you will. Maybe I am wrong, but 
maybe not, Whatever is the rate we have put in this bill will 
have to be paid if the same is enacted into law. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Wait a moment. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no; I will not wait a moment. What- 
ever rate is put in this bill for first or second class mail matter 
is adding to the existing law, my friend, as we thought, in the 
most equitable mauner to get the money that the increased 
rate will raise. As the Government must raise more money, 
we thought this increase in postage would place upon the pco- 
ple a burden in the least vexatious manner. To require every- 
body who sends a newspaper or a letter through the mails to 
pay the increased rate and give the Government an increased 
amount therefor is an equitable distribution of the tax. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Then the committee understood they 
were raising the individual mailing rate? 

Mr. FORDNEY. You can call it the individual or the asso- 
ciation or whatever else you desire. But we decided to double 
it up. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You have not raised the third-class rate. 

Mr. FORDNEY,. No; we did not touch that class of mail. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Supposing a newspaper publishing house 
is sending out a newspaper that does not weigh over 2 ounces, 
and it desires to mail it out as a circular. Have you provided 
anything in there to prevent that? 

Mr. FORDNEY.,. If it is not in this bill, you evidently can 
not find it. [Laughter.] But I have explained to you, my 
friend, that we propose to double up the rate on second-class 
mail matter and add 50 per cent on the rate on first-class matter, 
Now, I decline to yield further. The gentleman does not listen 
to me when I reply to his questions. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman stated that the purpose is to 
get all the money possible 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and in the least burdensome manner. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have had a number of complaints from 
dealers in soft drinks. [Laughter.] They contend that the in- 
crease in the cost of the yarious ingredients used, as a result 
of this bill, will make it impossible for a great many of them to 
continue in the business. Now that the country is going“ dry” 
so rapidly, the soft-drink industry is becoming relatively more 
important. What does the gentleman say about that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will tell you what they will do. They will 
do just what the man does who sells beer. He will giye less in 
the glass. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. LANGLEY. They certainly could increase the price 
above the universal rate now prevailing. i 

Mr. BRITTEN. They increase the bubbles. [Laughter,] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. f 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. : 

Mr. CANNON. Is Coca-Cola a soft drink? 


Mr. FORDNEY. It is considered a soft drink. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If it is not “spiked,” I guess it is. 

Mr, CANNON. I have seen it mentioned in medical journals 
and many others, aad I have never heard it disputed.. that 


‘the contents, the factors that make the Coca-Cola, beget the 


drug habit. Now, does the gentleman know whether that is 
true or not? + 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; Ido not. I can not say to the gentle- 
man whether it begets the drug habit or not; but let me say 
this: The law provides that all these drinks that contain less 
than one-half of 1 per cent alcohol shall go into one class and 
those containing more alcohol go into another class. 

Mr. CANNON. I suppose this is something akin to opium, 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know as to that, but Coca-Cola was 
considered as one of the soft drinks. Let me say to the men 
who put up those soft drinks, Coca-Cola and pop and seltzer 
waters and drinks of that kind, that a manufacturer of such 
goods, a Member of the House, came before the committee with 
samples. The committee had an expert, Mr. McCoy, a chemist 
in the employ of the Treasury Department, with them, and there 
was a difference of opinion as to how much liquid gas is used 
in the charging of a gallon of water for soft drinks. It was 
claimed by one man that there could be only charged 4 gallons 
of water with a pound of liquid carbonic gas. Another man 
claimed that from 20 to 30 gallons could be charged with a 
pound of that liquid gas. But here is what happened when we 
got the two men together: One man had a bottle of seltzer 
water and a bottle of ginger ale and a bottle of vichy water, or 
something of that kind, and presented a letter he had received 
from an expert over in New York, whose name, I believe, was 
Smith, who said that 1 pound of liquid gas would thoroughly 
charge 4 gallons of water. Before the expert in the Treasury 
Department came in I asked the gentleman, “ What is the differ- 
ence between a gallon of thoroughly charged water and a gallon 
of charged water?” He did not know just What the difference 
is; but when the expert came in he showed that Excelsior water 
is charged at a pressure of 180 pounds, and an ordinary glass 
bottle would not stand that pressure, but would burst; but the 
glass of the bottles in which Excelsior water is contained is a 
quarter of an inch thick and will stand that pressure, and many 
of the soft drinks are charged at 20, 30, 40, 50, and 60 pounds 
pressure instead of 180 pounds pressure, as in the case of 
Excelsior water. Do not drink too much of that Excelsior 
water, gentlemen, or you will blow up. It seems to me that 
some Members in this House are pretty thoroughly charged. 
[Laughter.] That was what made the difference. Now, if you 
thoroughly charge 4 gallons of water, 1 pound of liquid gas 
will be consumed ; but if you charge the water under a pressure 
of 20 pounds instead of 180 pounds, you can charge from 20 to 
30 gallons of water with 1 pound of liquid gas. It just depends 
upon the pressure, which determines the amount of gas that 
goes into the water; so that the committee, to tax it as correctly 
as possible, put a 2-cent tax upon a gallon of soft drinks in order 
to get the amount of tax wanted from that source without put- 
ting a hardship on the manufacturers of the liquid gas. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Going back to my original question, then, 
you do not think this tax that you are proposing will put any 
soft-drink manufacturers out of business? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no, There will, in my opinion, be more 
soft drinks sold next year than ever before. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I hope you are correct, but I doubt it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. How about the manufac- 
turers of liquid gas? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The mannfacturer of liquid gas pays the 
tax at the factory, and instead of paying a stamp tax it is pro- 
posed to let him pay on the volume of his business, equal to the 
sum the stamp tax would amount to for the reason that labor 
is very scarce, and it costs about as much money to put tlie 
stamp on the bottle as the stamp itself costs. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. But I am informed that 
some manufacturers of this liquid gas have contracted a year 
ahead to deliver their product at 5} cents a pound, and you are 
going to tax them 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and the Outlook Co. have, and other 
magazines have, contracted to deliver copies of their publica- 
tions a year ahead, but they also must pay the increased postal 
tax. I admit this feuture in this bill is a serious matter for 
some people. Men who make contracts in advance and do not 
throw safeguards about them are liable to find themselves in a 
bad fix. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FORDNEY.,. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MOON. I want to make a statement of fact or two to 
the gentleman from Michigan, which he is aware of, but to 
which I desire to call his attention, and then to ask him a 
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question or two in reference to the postage proposition that he 
has been discussing. It is known to the House, of course, that 
we have four classes of postal niatter, and that the first class is 
carried at 32 cents a pound and the second class at 1 cent a 
pound. Nearly all of our revenue comes out of the first class, 
the third and fourth class matter taken together being barely 
self-sustaining, if they are even that. Now it is unquestion- 
ably correct that the second class ought to bear a larger propor- 
tion of the burden of the Post Office Department than it does. 
Last year the second-class mail matter amounted to 1,240,000,000 
pounds, which this Government carried for 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Or for $11,000,000. 

Mr. MOON. There is a difference between the calculations 
of the committee and of the department and of the Hughes 
Commission and other commissions as to the actual cost of 
transportation, but I take it the most conservative figure would 
be that we pay about 8} cents a pound and get 1 cent, and 
therefore that we lost $80,000,000 or $90,000,000 on second-class 
matter last year. 4 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is the estimate. 

Mr. MOON. I assume that your committee want to recoup 
that loss in part, and the Post Office Committee are willing to 
yield their jurisdiction upon this question to the Ways and 
Means Committee, Now I make this statement in order to get 
to the point as to what is the best method of recouping. In 
considering this question you can not afford ta overlook the 
well-fixed and established policy of this Government in postal 
affairs for more than a hundred years, that the Government 
ought to lay the least possible burden upon that class of litera- 
ture through whith knowledge and information are dissemi- 
nated to the people. It is the weekly papers and the daily 
papers, and they alone practically which give that knowledge 
of the affairs of government and of our lives that is essential 
to the welfare and interest of the country. Therefore the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads have been seek- 
ing all along to find some method by which we would not vio- 
late the well-established principle of the Government in the 
interest of a fixe press and of the dissemination of knowledge, 
and at the same time make that class of matter pay more than 
it now pays. It once paid 2 cents a pound, and then was re- 
duced to 1 cent. Now the radius of the circulation of a daily 
newspaper is shown by all the reports to be a little less than 
300 miles. But newspapers carry not only information, but 
they carry an immense amount of advertising. Now that ad- 
vertising matter is commercial; it does not fall within the 
purview of the policy of the Government, of maintaining a 
system by which knowledge of governmental affairs and gen- 
eral information are carried to the people. Can you not ar- 
range some way by which you can let the papers that give in- 
formation to the public be carried at a low rate, and tax that 
part of the paper which is purely commercial in its nature? 

We have pending here a bill introduced at this session in 
which it is provided that within a fixed zone of 250 miles the 
present rate upon papers is maintained, and after you have 
passed that zone you apply the parcel-post rate to the paper so 
far as it contains advertising. In other words, the publisher is 
required to separate the advertising matter from the purely jit. 
erary matter and weigh the advertising matter and furnish to the 
Government a statement of the amount, and while he will con- 
tinue to pay for the literary part the present rate, he will pay 
a sum equal te the cost of transportation upon the purely com- 
mercial part of his paper. That we thought was fair, because 
that is a purely business proposition. There is no such principle 
involved as there is in the carrying of literature and informa- 
tion, and the advertisements ought to be carried just like mer- 
chandise, and pay as much. I am not making any objection to 
the position of the committee on this matter, but I want to sug- 
gest whether it would not be wise to amend this part of your bill 
so as to provide for the preservation of that principle that has 
been maintained so long as to the press, within a limited first 
zone, and as to all zones make the part that carries advertise- 
ments pay the cost of the carriage of the advertisements, 

There is a bill pending here that is intended to cover that, 
proposing an increase, perhaps not so high as it ought to be. I 
merely make the suggestion to the gentleman without any desire 
to interfere with the views expressed by the committee or the 
gentleman's argument. The question of postage is one of many 
sides and many difficulties, and you can not go at it with one fell 
stroke and do justice to all that are interested and to the Gov- 
ernment, nor can vou do justice to yourself without some dis- 
crimination along the line that pertains to the whole matter. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. If the gentleman from Michigan will 
yield, may I ask the gentleman from Tennessee one question. I 
think that he falls into the same error that I think the committee 
has, and that is that postage on second-class mail matter is not 


always paid by the publisher. He said that it was paid at 1 cent 
a pound. Now, there is a class of second-class mail matter that is 
mailed by the individual that pays 1 cent for every 4 ounces. 

Mr. MOON. That is not what we are talking about. 

Mr. HULL OF Iowa. You never intended to raise that rate, 
did you? 

Mr. MOON. I think there ought to be a little raise along 
that line too. 

Mr. FORDNEY.. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to get the in- 
formation from the gentleman from Tennessee. He is chair- 
man of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and has 
given the matter much more study than has any member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, for our committee have never had 
those questions to deal with. But the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have studied it from all angles, and to the best of their 
judgment the rates recommended in the bill were the best they 
could figure out. If anybody else can offer an amendment to 
the bill to make the rates more just and equitable and stili get 
the money, I am ready to accept such an amendment. Bring 
it along, gentlemen. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SLOAN. I desire to say that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan made an error of statement about the zones. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] has straightened it out. The 
gentleman from Michigan said inadvertently that the third 
and fourth zones were to pay a rate of 3 cents. The third zone 
in this bill, which is 150 to 300 miles, pays a rate of 3 cents; 
the fourth and fifth zones a 4cent rate. In that connection I 
wanted to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that Judge 
Moon said that the newspaper circulation was carried an aver- 
age distance of 255 miles. So the average newspaper is carried 
well within the first, second, and third zones, which is 300 miles, 
which seems to me pretty nearly the standard for other zones. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman does not mean the average 
newspaper. 

Mr, SLOAN. Yes; the average newspaper. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think the gentleman is mistaken, 

Mr. SLOAN. I am quoting from the Hughes commission. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The metropolitan papers—— 

Mr. SLOAN. I am talking about the daily newspapers. 

Now, the fourth and fifth zones, running from 300 to 1,000 
miles, are only raised 1 cent, which shows the injustice to the 
newspapers as compared with other publications. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe I have gone over that ground 
pretty thoroughly as to the newspapers, and I believe I have 
covered most of the items in this bill except one particular 
proposition that I want to mention. 

I have always been in favor of a protective tariff on imports. 
I am now. If I were permitted to write a tariff Jaw per- 
sonally, I would not put some of the rates in the law as high 
as this bill is going to put them. I will give you an illustra- 
tion. Under the Dingley tariff Jaw the duty on rough lumber 
was $2 a thousand feet. In the Payne tariff law that duty was 
reduced to $1.25 a thousand. The imports of lumber last year 
averaged about $22.50 per thousand feet. This bill, if put into 
law, will put a 10 per cent ad valorem duty on all imports, 
whether dutiable or free. This bill proposes 10 per cent ad 
valorem on lumber, and at $22.50 per thousand that amounts 
to $2.25 a thousand. If that lumber is dressed and made into 
flooring—tongued and grooved, first-class flooring—when im- 
ported into this country from Canada it sells for abut $50 per 
thousand feet. Add the 10 per cent ad valorem duty and you 
have $5 per thousand feet on that grade of lumber. Shingles 
imported at $2.50 a thousand will pay 25 cents duty. That is 
about what the tax was under the Payne tariff law, or, I think, 
30. cents a thousand. If this bill goes into effect there will be 
nothing imported into this country free from any country in 
the world. It must all pay a duty in addition to the rates fixed 
in the Underwood tariff law. 

There are many articles of raw material that ought to be 
brought into the country free of duty. I have never been in 
favor of putting a duty on noncompetitive products, such as 
tea, coffee, raw rubber, or hemp, for the reason that we do not 
produce tea and coffee and crude rubber in this country, and 
yet practically everybody uses these articles, Therefore it is 
a Republican principle to bring into this country free of duty 
articles that we must have but do not produce. 

But under the provisions of this bill if put into law, coffee 
now imported at an average value of 9 cents a pound will have 
to pay nine-tenths of 1 per cent per pound duty. Last year 
the importations of tea averaged 18 cents a pound, and therefore 
the duty will be 1.8 cents per pound. That will not hurt any- 
body. I believe tea and coffee could stand a higher rate of 


duty; but whether you put the import tax on articles that ure 
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not produced in this country, or whether you call it a consump- 
tion tax, it is a consumption tax pure and simple, for it is a 
tax on a noncompetitive article. I am not in favor of that kind 
of taxes. But neither the Committee on Ways and Means 
nor anybody else can sit here without extended hearings and 
fix scientific rates of duty to be added to existing law, or sub- 
stitute for existing law, and get them anywhere near correct. 
At the present time it would be a very difficult matter, for 
the reason that prices are abnormal all over the world, as re- 
gards the value of manufactured articles, agricultural products, 
and labor. I want to assure you gentlemen that, with my 
long experience on that committee, it is my candid belief that 
no body of intelligent men, conscientiously working together, 
can now sit down and put a scientific rate of duty on imports 
in less than from five to seven months of effort. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. COX. If these rates which the committee has reported be 
finally written into the Jaw, how much will that amount to in 
the way of general average on all imports? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad the gentleman 
has asked that question. Under existing law the imports last 
year amounted to $2,391.000,000. That was the value of all im- 
ports, dutiable and free; of this amount, 30 per cent paid and 
70 per cent were on the free list. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Just let me finish this suggestion. On that 
amount of imports the Government collected import duties to 
the amount of $210,800,000 in round numbers, or a fraction over 
9 per cent ad valorem on the total imports, If these same im- 
ports continued for the coming year, and 10 per cent ad valorem 
were added to all imports, dutiable and free, we would collect 
an average of 19.1 per cent duty on all imports, and therefore 
collect in customs dues from imports about $450,000.000 in the 
next year. But let me say to the gentleman that our imports 
at the present time are surprisingly great. Undoubtedly gentle- 
men will be surprised to learn that they are greater now than 
ever before, For the month of March last our imports were 
$270,000,000, and taking as an average the first three months, 
January, February, and March, if the same rate of imports 
continues during the next nine months, we will import this year 
$2,845,000,000 worth of goods. and this added import duty of 
10 per cent ad valorem will yield in revenue, in addition to the 
amount to be collected under existing law, $284,000.000. The 
most surprising thing about those imports is that 27 per cent, 
or $633,000,000, of the imports of last year came from Europe, 
and the greater percentage of this came from England, and a 
little over 10 per cent came from Canada, or a totai of $884,- 
000,000 out of an importation of $2,391,000,000 came from 
Europe (chiefly England) and Canada combined. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. } 

Mr. COX. I am asking for information, because the gentle- 
man knows more about this subject than I do or ever expect to. 
Suppose this rate which the committee has incorporated in the 
bill finally becomes a law, just as you have prepared it; how 
would that rate compare with the rate of duty that was put 
upon goods that came in under the Payne tariff law? In other 
words, which would be the highest on the sum total of goods 
imported? 

Mr. FORDNEY. This rate will be higher than the Payne 
tariff law to this extent. During the life of the Payne tariff 
law the average ad valorem rates upon all imports, dutiable 
and free, was 184 per cent. These rates, based upon last year’s 
imports, will amount to, in round numbers, 194 per cent, and 
therefore we will collect more duty under this proposition than 
ip collected on the same amount of imports under the Payne 
aw. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Under the title“ War tax on manufactures,” 
in that section referring particularly to tennis rackets, golf 
balls, baseball bats, etc., there is the phrase “balls of all 
kinds.” I would like to ask the gentleman if he knows, which 
of course he does, that there are many millions of steel balls 
made in the country that are used for ball bearings. I would 
like to know if that tax would apply ‘against steel balls used 
for ball bearings? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; it is intended to be applied to golf 
balls, and so forth, and steel balls are not used in playing golf. 
I think steel balls the gentleman refers to would come under 
manufacturers of steel, and so forth, and would pay a 10 per 


cent ad valorem tax in addition to whatever the duty is upon 
such articles under the existing law, 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, referring again to the rates on 
second-class mail matter, as it reads now I take it that the 
rates of postage on one class of second-class matter will be 
reduced. For instance, if you take a newspaper and wrap 
it up and put a 1-cent stamp upon it yourself you can send 
4 ounces for 1 cent, which makes 8 ounces for 2 cents. Under 
this bill, in the first zone you can send 10 ounces for 2 cents. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That depends on whether you or the pub- 
lisher sends it. 

Mr. PLATT. Exactly. Did the committee intend to inelude 
that? Apparently the bill includes that kind of second-class 
matter. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If there is any language in the law that 
would permit that to be done, it is an oversight, for the reason 
that the committee intended to double up those rates and add 
50. per cent to all second-class mail matter, That was the real 
substance of the argument, 

Mr. PLATT. This is one of the classes of second-class mail 
matter, and there ought to be an amendment in the bill to cover 
that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman will prepare an amendment 
of that kind and convince my good friend from North Carolina 
that you are right about it, and he tells me to vote for it, I 
shall do so; for you see I am absolutely under his control, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I see that the bill provides for an 
increase in freight, express, pipe-line rates, for a tax upon 
articles transported thereby. I would like to know whether 
there is any increased rate for sending mechandise by parcel 
post? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. The parcel-post rates are not changed 
at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why is that? That comes in com- 
petition with the express companies. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It was thought that those rates were nearer 
equitable than the second-class mail matter, and it is a different 
class of mail altogether. A great deal of bread and butter and 
flour are going through the mails by parcel post, and the com- 
mittee thought it was not wise to change those rates. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. And it is more than paying its 
way now. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is claimed the parcel post now is not de- 


pendent upon the Post Office Department for financial aid, but 


is paying its own way. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But the express companies pay 
their way. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The express companies are taxed because 
they must pay the corporation and income taxes. We double 
up the corporation tax and make it 4 per cent instead of 2 per 
cent, as under existing law they must pay the excess-profits tax 
as well, and they have to pay all other taxes that every other 
corporation in the country has to pay, and we are putting a 
burden upon the man who sends goods through the express com- 
panies just the same as we put a burden upon the man who 
sends freight by the railroads. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman tell how much 


merchandise is transported by the parcel post each year? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; that question did not come before our 
committee; we did not look that matter up. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is not there more than there is 
by express? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know anything about that; we did 
not consider that question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Permit me, in connection with what the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Prarr] said in regard to this 
second-class mail matter, to call the gentleman's attention and 
the attention of his committee to what, I think, perhaps is an 
oversight entirely—the effect of it upon the newspapers and 
magazines published upon the border. As the gentleman knows, 
he and I are very near the Canadian border. The parcel-post 
law, in dividing the country into zones, has divided the United 
States and its possessions, and the same mileage does not ap- 
ply on publications going into Canada. There is a provision 
that the eighth-zone rate of postage shall apply to such parcel 
post, and I assume that if this provision as written goes into 
the law the eighth-zone rate of postage would apply on the ship- 
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ment of newspapers published, say, in Port Huron or Saginaw 
or Detroit, going 50 miles into Canada. 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Oh, the gentleman ought to know we can 
not do that. This Government can not fix the rates charged in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This fixes the rates that will have to be 
paid by the publications. ` 

Mr. FORDNEY. But in the United States; not in Mexico, 
not in Canada, nor any other foreign country; only in the 
United States. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does fix in the parcel-post law that the 
eighth zone of postage, no matter what the mileage is, shall 
apply to all parcel-post matter mailed in the United States for 
delivery in Canada, and I desire to see if the committee has 
given that questiop any consideration. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If I get the sense of the gentleman's argu- 
ment, suppose the newspaper is nearer the border than 50 
miles i 

Mr. CRAMTON. Say, Port Huron. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That this increase of zone rate may be ex- 
tended to that class of mail matter? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My point is a newspaper published at 
Detroit or Port Huron on the border that shall send into 
Canada, say. 25 miles, instead of paying the first-zone rate, as 
we would naturally anticipate they would, would be classified 
as being in the eighth zone and pay 6 cents a pound instead of 
2 cents a pound. I do not believe the committee intended it, 
but I think that is the situation. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If a paper is posted at Port Huron, although 
on the banks of the St. Clair River, and the boundary line is in 
the middle of that river, it pays the rate within the first zone 
and no more? No, we could not change that, even though we 
might have some zone arrangement with Canada on parcel-post 
mail matter. We can not change the Canadian rates on any 
other class of mail matter without some treaty or agreement 
with Canada, and therefore this committee assumed that the 
rate in the first zone applied only to whatever portion of the 
zone is in the United States, and not abroad. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the provisions of the parcel-post act 
and the regulations place it in the eighth zone, even if they only 
go 10 miles, - 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, that applies to the United States, and 
not in foreign countries. We could not change that question. 
We have no authority to do that, and that could be done only by 
some arrangement between the representatives of this Nation 
and the representatives of a foreign Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. However, I think the gentleman will find 
samething there that ought to be corrected. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. Like every other Member of the House I have 
received earnest protests against this bill by automobile dealers, 
manufacturers, manufacturers of musical instruments, bill- 
posting companies, and so on, and I have been waiting patiently 
here to get an answer to the questions and protests that have 
been put to me. Now, are we to explain that while a great 
many members of this committee are of the opinion, and have 
so expressed themselves, that, although it is unjust and unfair, 
and in many cases it is discriminatory, our only answer would 
be “that we need the money“? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, I have stated over and 
over again that I do not believe the proper principle of tax- 
ation is upon the gross receipts from sales, It is, however, 
thought that the automobile business of the country is gen- 
erally prosperous and has been. It is known that many men 
engaged in the business have made immense fortunes. Now 
comes the time when it is necessary for this Government to 
raise a very large sum of money. I am not in favor of as high 
a rate of tax as fixed in this bill upon automobiles, because I 
believe 5 per cent on gross sales is more profit than some auto- 
mobile concerns are making. If we are going to impose that 
kind of taxes, I would be in favor of starting at a much lower 
per cent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I simply want to ask the gentleman 
this question: Whether it be true or not the rate of 5 per cent 
on the sales of automobiles is too high or too low, there is not 
anything in this point that is so continually brought out that 
it is a discriminating tax. 

There are thousands upon thousands of articles produced in 
this country that will bear precisely this tax, practically every- 
thing in the nature of a luxury, and it is absolutely unfounded 
to say it is discriminating as to automobiles and in favor of 
other business, 


Mr. FORDNEY. What applies to automobiles also applies 
to other articles of manufacture, where the committee has put 
a tax upon the manufacturers’ products, of course. Let me say 
that a representative of one concern who came to interview a- 
few members of the committee as best he could when he got 
a chance—he was not permitted.to have a full hearing, because 
we could not do that—stated it would be alsolute ruin to that 
concern to put 5 per cent upon the gross sales of their product, 
although they were paying 25 per cent commission to the agent 
for selling their machines. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Is not the fellow who gets 
caught now the agent away out in the country where automo- 
biles are not manufactured? An agent has a warehouse full- 
of automobiles and is undertaking to make sales. He has 
borrowed money from the bank. He may find little sale this. 
year, and next year he will have a dead stock on his hands, 
That is where the automobile business gets pinched in this bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Suppose your automobile sells for $4,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is too high for my 
part of the country. 

Mr, FORDNEY. No. You pay more than that for many 
makes of automobiles out there, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, a few. : 

Mr. FORDNEY. You get out there Packards and Pierce- 
Arrows and cars of that grade, and they sell from $3,500 to 
$4,500 each. Take a $2,000 car for instance. The selling agent 
gets $500 for selling that car if he gets 25 per cent. Five per 
cent on $2,000 is $100. 5 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Out of which he pays his 
warehouse charges, his rent, and his advertising, as well as the 
cost of borrowing money for his season's operations. 

Mr. FORDNEY. As I stated to my good friend, I believe that 
5 per cent on sales of many manufacturers of automobiles in 
this country is going to be confiscatory. I do not believe that 
many of them make 5 per cent on gross sales. Therefore this 
is going to be a hardship. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Speaking about the profits of the 
agents who sell the cars, I think my colleague will readily 
understand that in a very large number of cases they take back 
old cars as a part of their purchase price, and those old cars 
have to be disposed of, and in many cases they suffer great loss 
on them. The agency business is one of the hazardous ends of 
the business. 3 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. I am probably anticipating what the gentle- 
man will refer to a little bit later; but I was wondering if any 
provision was going to be made to meet a situation of this 
kind: For instance, a firm in my district has contracted to buy 
a large amount of low-grade lumber in Canada. I presuine the 
gentleman would disapprove of that from the start, personally ; 
but that has been done, and contracts have been made to sell 
that lumber in America. Both ends of the deal are closed now, 
and yet that concern is now confronted with that extra tax on 
the lumber. Is there any provision made to take care of any- 
thing of that kind where both ends of the transaction are 
closed? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman that any firm 
that has already purchased and imported 

Mr. HICKS. This has not been imported yet. 

Mr. FORDNEY.: If it has not been imported, the buyer will 
suffer to the extent of that tax 

Mr. HICKS. But the contract for sale has been made. 

Mr. FORDNEY. A man that imports that article must pay it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why should this exporter in 
Canada be in better position than many lumber manufacturers 
in the State of Washington, who are behind delivery on 40,000 
cars of lumber for want of cars—the lumber sold f. o. b. St. Paul, 
and find themselves caught with a 15 per cent increase in 
freight rates? 

Mr. HICKS. I am not interested in the Canadian exporter ; 
I am interested in the American business man and feel he 
should not be unfairly dealt with. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
Canadian lumberman. 

Mr. HICKS. Of course, I am not a lumber producer. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to the gentleman that in our 
great wisdom here last year, we—Congress, not myself—voted 
for the Adamson biil, and imposed upon the railroads of this 
country, as railroad representatives stated before a commis- 
sion in this city last week, $350,000,000 to $400,000,000. and- 
the 15 per cent additional freight rate the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now offers to give to the railroads will not yield 
more than $350,000,000. It will not give the railroads a 
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sufficient’sum to meet that additional expense that Congress 
imposed upon the railroads by- passing the Adamson bill. Men 
forget that we vote here for such matters, and that if their 
vote goes into effect the people are the ones who must pay the 
fiddler. Every time you increase the cost of production or 
the cost of transportation the man that consumes must pay 
that increased cost. You voted here last fall, as I said, to 
get votes at the polls, and it got them, but you put a burden 
upon the consumers of the country. Now, then, we must not 
complain in giving the railroads an additional 15 per cent in 
freight rates to meet the very expense that was imposed by 
the Adamson law. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. On that particular point does the gentle- 
man ‘from Michigan concede that this statement of the rail- 
roads that it will cost them $350,000,000 is correct? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I haye no reason to doubt it, because I 
have no other information. These experienced railroad men 
say it is so. Who else can I go to to find out facts in this line? 
If I want to know anything about making a watch I will go 
to the man who makes watches, and not to a blacksmith. I 
will go every time to an experienced railroad man if I want 
correct information about railroad business, and not to a poli- 
tician. : 

Mr. BORLAND. There is no such testimony. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is such statement, I tell you—— 

Mr. BORLAND, Yes; there have been plenty of statements. 

Mr. FORDNBY. Do you know what it is costing them? 
You are not a railroad man. What do you know about the 
management of railroads? 

Mr. BORLAND. J have been a railroad man—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, let me tell you—— 

Mr. BORLAND. And it will cost them less than $100,000,000. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute. I will not listen to you 
until I answer your first question. You remind me of a student 
in college, one who said to a professor: “ Professor, I would 
like to be a manager of a great railroad system. How much 
of my money and how much of my time will it take to educate 
me so that I will be competent to manage one of the great 
railroad systems of this country?” ‘The professor looked into 
the ‘face of the student and said: “As intelligent as you are, 
sir, it will take 20 years of your time and $20,000 of your 
money. But, sir, it will require but three months of your time 
and about $300 of your money to elect you to Congress, and 
once there you will feel competent to direct, not the manage- 
ment of one but of all the great railroad systems in the 
country.” That is your case exactly. [Laughter] 

Mr. BORLAND. There are several of us in that position. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Your question would lead me to believe that 
you are that fellow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORLAND. I am sure that it would take more than 
8300, I am sorry to say. [Laughter.] 

Mr, FORDNEY. I do not know what it cost to send you to 
Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield now concerning another paragraph in this bill? 

Mr; FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to ask the gentleman 
if he can tell us something about section 504, which provides 
for a limited tax equivalent to 5 per cent, to be paid by any 
person, and so on, to any other person or corporation, and so 
on, for advertising and advertising space other than in periodi- 
càls and newspapers. Is it designed to catch outdoor adver- 
tising solely? A 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is designed to catch every manner of ad- 
vertising except that through the periodicals and newspapers. 
In the case of the periodicals and newspapers, we felt we would 
catch them hard enough on this additional postage rate. It 
catches the billboards and the signs in the street cars, and it 
catches advertising wherever it may be posted, and requires a 
payment of 5 per cent on the actual cost of advertisement. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. How will it catch the man 
who advertises in the moving pictures or the great concern 
which puts up its own billboards? _I venture to say it will 
catch less than 50 per cent of all the men engaged in the 
business. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman knows any better way 
than the Democrats are figuring out, for Heaven’s sake let 
him tell it. They beat me in finding methods of taxation. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think it would be better 
to put a tax of, say, one-half of 1 per cent on all advertisers, or 
any other small sum. 
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Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman is a newspaper man? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Can the gentleman tell us a better way to 
catch newspapers than by this additional postage rate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; indeed, I can. I will 
say to the gentleman that the volume of advertising in the 
United States is computed to amount to $800,000,000, 

Mr. FORDNEY. The estimate I have on the advertising is 
from $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But the outdoor advertising 
is only a part of it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but we can not catch the billboards in 
the mails. But we do catch the others in the mails. If it is 
fair to catch one in one way it is fair to catch others in some 
other way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This does not catch the 
other fellow. It catches only the organized branch of outdoor 
advertising. It lets advertisers in competition with that branch 
go scot-free. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is intended to catch every branch of 
advertising except nat in the newspapers and magazines. If 
you can invezt some way to catch the other fellows I will vote 
for it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says this bill catches all forms 
of advertising either by the percentage or by the increase of 
postage on periodicals and magazines. Is not the gentleman 
mistaken about that? Does it catch any advertising in the 
local papers, or does it catch any advertising in the metro- 
politan papers? 

Mr. FORDNBY. It catches them on their postage. 

Mr. MANN. Their postage is only nominal. 

Mr. FORDNEY. They complain that it is being doubled. 

Mr. MANN. It catches the advertising in magazines that 
are transferred by mail, but does it in fact catch any adver- 
tising to speak of in any of the newspapers of the country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not understand that it does. It was 
not intended to, except on the postage. - 

Mr. MANN. I mean either way. They. do not pay any 
postage. Very little of their issues are sent out by second-class 
mail, 

Mr. FORDNEY. The little country newspaper does not pay. 

Mr. MANN. Neither the little newspaper nor the big. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Then it does not catch them. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said they were caught one way 
or the other. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It was intended to. I do not see how you 
can discriminate between the big newspaper and the little paper 
that is distributed in the county where it is published. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman wants to catch all advertising, 
would it not be a fairer way to put the tax on all advertising 
instead of putting an additional postage rate on second-class 
mail matter so as to catch everybody on equal terms and not 
discriminate between them? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me tell the gentleman from Illinois 
the advertising is on the amount of business done, and it would 
be a tax on the volume of business, like the tax on automobiles, 
and I think that is an unjust tax, an unscientific tax. But I 
am firmly of the opinion that the newspapers of the country 
have not paid their fair share of postage heretofore, and I want 
them to pay now, and I hope this provision in the bill will never 
be repealed. I want them to pay in the future a fair share of 
what it is costing the Government to-day to handle this class of 
mail. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman says the news- 
papers, but means principally the magazines. 

Mr. MANN. A great majority of the newspapers—I am not 
speaking of trade journals and magazines—do not send one- 
tenth of their output through the mails. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes; they claim so. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; they do not claim so. 

Mr. FORDNEY. They have made such claims to me. I do 
not know what they say to you. 

Mr. MANN. The county papers do, but the big daily papers 
do not send their papers through the mail. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague 
yield? y 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield, and to whom? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
first. Then I will yield to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
BacHanracy]. 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I wanted to ask my colleague 
about the question of the 5 per cent tax. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. I have talked entirely too long. I 
will yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, I would like to know whether, 
in computing the 4 per cent tax, the normal tax 

Mr. FORDNEY. On corporations? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; the 5 per cent gross-sales 
tax is first deducted from the profits. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; my understanding of the law would 
be this, and I think I am correct: First, before charging the 
excess-profits tax all other taxes will be deducted, all other taxes 
of every kind. Then, whatever the net profit is beyond that, 
the excess-profits tax must be paid on. $ 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not think my colleague quite 
understands my question. . 

Mr. FORDNEY. Your normal tax at the present time under 
the law is 2 per cent. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will my colleague explain to 
the House just how these taxes will be levied—in what order? 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Yes; I will try to do that. 

Mr. GANNON. Did not the gentleman do that at the begin- 
ning of his speech, and will it not be in the RECORD? : 

Mr..FORDNEY. I do not think I brought out that point. 
I will try to do it now. For instance, suppose if a corporation. 
It is called. upon to pay first under existing law the normal tax 
of 2 per cent. That is the present law. That is the end of 
your tax, except the excess-profits tax, which is 8 per cent. After 
deducting all charges, after deducting from their income all 
taxes of every description and all charges of every kind, then 
on what is left they are called upon to pay 8 per cent on their 
excess-profits tax. Let me give you an illustration. Suppose 
you had $1,000,000 invested and on that, after paying all man- 
ner of taxes of every description, you have made 183 per cent. 
or $185,000 on an investment of $1,000,000.. Now, before you 
are called upon to pay your excess-profits tax you are permitted 
to deduct from that $185,000 an exemption of $5,000... Then you 
are permitted to deduct 8 per cent on your: $1,000,000 capital, 
or $80,000, The two eombined is $85,000, I take that sum be- 
cause it is easy for me to figure and illustrate to you. You 
have then left $100,000 net profit after paying all taxes and all 
expenses. On that $100,000 you are called upon to pay 8 per 
cent, and under this law an additional 8 per cent, or a total 
excess-profits tax of $16,000. That leaves you $84,000 of the 
$100,000, and it leaves also your $5,000 exemption and 8 per 
cent on your capital, which leaves $169,000 out of the $185,000, 
Your excess profits tax, then, on your net profit after all other 
taxes are paid is $16,000. That leaves you 16.9 per cent in- 
stead of 18.5 per cent profit on your capital when invested, 
when based on the 18.5 per cent earnings. That is an illustra- 
tion of what the excess-profits tax imposes upon a corporation. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Let me put my question just as 
I had it in mind. j 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Which is the first tax levied— 
the 4 per cent? 

Mr. FORDNEY, Yes; the normal tax. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The normal tax. Then what 
comes next—your exemption? 

Mr. FORDNEY. ‘Then comes your exemption. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Then you deduct 8 per cent on 
your capital invested. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Then you put on the 5 per cent 
gross-sales tax on that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; the 5 per cent gross-sales tax would 
come first of all, or at the beginning. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman's colleague is trying to 
get him in the position of saying that the automobile com- 
panies will pay that tax themselves, instead of passing it on 
to their customers. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; what the gentleman wants to know is 
big ye that 5 per cent gross-sales tax is going to be placed, first 
or last. 
ce KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; where is it. going to be 

ced? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Right upon your gross sales, first, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Then the normal tax will be com- 
puted after that. 2 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and then your excess: profits tax, if you 
are lucky enough to have any excess profits left. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, I would like to ask one more 
question, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], who sits 
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beside me, wants the question asked directly whether the 5 
per cent gross-sales tax would be charged up as a part of oper- 
ating expenses. j 

Mr. FORDNEY. That applies to your sales. : 

Mr. MADDEN. In other words, you do not tax the man at all. 
You simply take it out-of him, because you do not allow him to 
put it into his expenses. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; that is about it; you take his money 
away from him and then send him to war—busted. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am not quite clear yet about 
that 5 per cent gross-sales tax, unless he can deduct it from his 
net income. A i 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; his income has nothing to do with that 
5 per cent gross-sales tax. NINA 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Has it got something to do with 
the 4 per cent tax? 

Mr. FORDNEY, Wait a minute. If he produces an auto- 
mobile that sells wholesale for $1,500, he must pay Uncle Sam 
5 per cent on that $1,500, or $75; and if he has anything left 
after this he pays the balance of his taxes. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Does he deduct the 5 per cent be- 
fore he pays the 4 per cent? 

Mr. FORDNEY, He pays that 5 per cent first of all, and then 
if he has any money left with which to pay taxes, well and 
good; and if not, then he is busted. - : 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Can he deduct that 5-per cent? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No... ' 

Mr, STERLING. Yes; he can. Everyone knows that a man 
can deduct the taxes that he pays,.as a part of his expenses. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Where is there anything in this 
bill which provides that? : 

Mr. STERLING. The original income-tax law provides that, 
and this bill follows that. Í 160 

Mr. BACHARACH, Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr, BACHARACH.. I want to find out whether you are gor 
ing to levy the 5 per cent automobile tax on the list price or the 
manufacturer’s price? ; j 

Mr. FORDNEY., Whatever price he sells the machine for. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Certain automobile manufacturers have 
agencies and others do not. It would seem to me to be an un- 
fair way to tax them. Take, for instance, the Ford Co, They 
have .their-own agencies. : i 

Mr. FORDNEY, The whole tax is unfair, my friend, 

Mr. BACHARACH, I know, but this particular portion of it 
certainly is discriminatory. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The 5 per cent is computed on whatever the 
machine sells for. The list price bas nothing to do with it. 
Whatever the manufacturer sells the machine for, whether he 
cuts his list price or whether he raises his list price, whatever 
he has sold it for he must report to the Government and on that 
he must pay 5 per cent. ; 

Mr. BACHARACH, A great many automobile companies 
have selling agencies. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BACHARACH. For which there is a deduction of 20 or 
25 per cent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 

Mr. BACHARACH. In other words, they would be paying 
only $18.75 for a car which sells for $2,500, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Whatever the manufacturer gets for it, that 
is his selling price, as I understand it. 

Mr. BACHARACH, There is no way in which you can tax the 
agent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. BACHARACH. There are several automobile concerns 
that have their own agents and they sell to their subagents. 

Mr. FORDNEY., If he sells to an agent at a sacrifice price to 
defraud the Government, I would leave it to the fellow down at 
the other end of the Avenue to catch him, 

Mr. BACHARACH, I do not refer to any fraudulent sale. 
Take, for instance, the high-grade cars—the Packard, the Win- 
ton, and others—the manufacturers dispose of the cars ta the 
subagent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It makes no difference what the method or 
cost of selling is. Whatever the manufacturer gets for that 
machine, no matter where it is sold or how it is sold or.to whom 
it is sold, he pays the tax on what he gets. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It makes no difference what the agent 
gets, it is what the manufacturer gets. ; 

Mr. FORDNEY. Exactly. . 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield to me 30 seconds 
to ask a question? i 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 
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Mr. CANNON. Judging from the number of telegrams I re- 
ceive daily—and some in the nighttime—everybody whom it is 
proposed to tax, or, at least, the most of them, are sending these 
telegrams, and I do not see how in time or eternity we will ever 
be enabled to pass a revenue bill, because it is all the while an 
attempt to put the boil on the other fellow's face. [Applause] 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman from Illinois is right in his 
suggestion. Everybody wants the tax put on the. other fellow. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNBY. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to ask this question: Suppose the gen- 
tleman from Michigan is an automobile manufacturer. It will 
be assumed, and I suppose admitted, that he has a right to 
charge off as a part of the expense everything that went into the 
cost of making automobiles. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And if he paid 5 per cent tax on the gross 
sales of the machines, what I want to know is whether that 5 
per cent on the gross sales would be added to the cost of making 
the machines as a part of the expense? ` 

Mr. FORDNEY. I should assume, if I was a manufacturer of 
automobiles, and I would contend, that all the legitimate charges, 
whether direct or overhead expenses, whatever they might be, 
should be charged up to the cost of manufacturing the article. 

Now, in answer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], 
I have received telegrams in bundles. A messenger boy came 
into my office yesterday with 93 telegrams in one delivery. I 
said to him, “ My son, the Western Union Telegraph Co. pays 
you 8 cents a telegram, does it not, for delivery?” He an- 
swered, “ Yes; and I have made $21 so far to-day.” 

Now, the longer we can keep this up the more money the 
telegraph companies are going to make. Telegrams are com- 
ing by the hundreds and by the thousands. .I received one 
telegram from a druggist in the city of Detroit, Mich., who is 
objecting to this proprietary medicine tax. He wound up his 
long telegram of complaint by saying, Tax the well and not 
the sick.” I answered him and said, This tax levied by the 
Democratic Party makes everybody sick.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] But I must vote for the bill just the same. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In regard to the postal rates, there are very 
few periodicals in this country but that have been operating at 
a loss for the last few years. Is not that true? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know, I have no knowledge of that. 
I am not a publisher. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have been in the publishing business 
nearly all my life, or since I arrived at man’s estate, and 
there are things that enter the making up of a newspaper that 
have increased 1,100 per cent since the war broke out. I am 
receiving letters from publishers saying that if the new postal 
rates go into effect they will be driven out of business. Is it 
the intention of the gentleman to drive the publishers out of 
business? 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me to answer the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr, FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. The census of 1900, and I presume the cen- 
sus of 1909, shows that the publishers’ industry was the second 
industry ia the United States and that the profits going to the 
publishers was third in all the industries. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman refer to the country 
press or the rural press? 

Mr, CANNON. I refer to the whole thing as shown by the 
census. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say that I have no desire, and never 
have had, to tax anybody out of existence or out of business. 
It is a wrong principle. It is a wrong thing for any intelligent 
man to do. But here we are, my good friends, facing a propo- 
sition to raise, in addition to existing laws, $2,000,000,000 cash 
out of the pockets of the people in the next 12 months. I have 
racked my brain night and day to find something on which I 
could suggest that our committee could raise a goodly sum of 
money without placing great burdens on any one class of our 
people. If there is any man on the floor of this House that 
can suggest something upon which we can put a tax that will 
raise the necessary money that will not be a burden. on the 
people, or a less burden than the burden as provided in this 
bill if put into law, I want him to suggest it, and I will 
give earnest consideration to it and try to adopt it if in my 
power to see it as he does. i 
Ik there are any publishers in this country that this in- 
creased postage will put out of business without getting an 
increased price for his paper or advertising, I believe the 
patriotic public of this country will pay the additional sum 


for that periodical or paper and save the institution from ruin, 
provided that institution can show to its subscribers that it 
will be ruined unless they get an added price for their products. 
I believe subscribers will respond and help pay the tax, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman know how much 
they expect to raise by the increase on second-class rates of 
postage? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Second-class mail matter last year paid 
$11,385,000. It is expected that these increased rates—and the 
figures are furnished by the Post Office Department—wiil raise 
a little over $19,000,000 additional, or a total of $32,000,000 
next year, from second-class mail matter. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think that is an overestimate in the 
increased estimate, because of the short average distance that 
newspapers and periodicals are carried. Newspapers are car- 
ried only an average of 258 miles. 

Mr. FORDNEY. And 1 cent a pound did raise last year 
$11,385,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Now, as to the increase of the adver- 
tising and subscriptions, they would be unable to get that. I 
am informed that nearly all newspapers, in order to circulate 
and have the benefit of the second-class rate, must be paid in 
advance, and that contracts for advertising are also made in 
advance, and that, therefore, it is impossible for nine-tenths of 
these periodicals and newspapers 

Mr, FORDNEY. Every institution in the country that is 
selling an article, which has made a contract for future delivery, 
is going to suffer, and there is no way that I know of to protect 
them in that contract. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
further 

Mr. FORDNEY, I will ask the gentleman to be as brief as 
he can, because I am getting very tired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. A proposition to increase the mail 
rates three or four or five or six hundred per cent will un- 
doubtedly drive a large number out of business. 

Mr, FORDNEY. I have said that a half a dozen times. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does not the gentleman think that in- 
stead of raising nineteen millions in this way—which I think is 
elusive, because if they go out of business they can not pay—it 
will be better to tax advertising, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. MANN? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Better to do what? 

Mr. STEENERSON. To put a tax of 2 per cent on advertis- 
ing instead of 5. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, you will catch them twice, then? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; you eliminate this. You will raise 
just as much money; and you will drive nobody out of business. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not believe that, because if you in- 
crease their outlay in any way they will get it out of the con- 
sumer, and will not pay it out of their own pocket; and the 
Outlook, in its little circular which it is sending around this 
morning, a copy of which I received, points out to you how much 
more you will have to pay for the Outlook. They do not pro- 
pose to pay it—oh, no; they are going to put it on you, the 
subscriber, so they say. - 

Mr, STEENERSON. Two-thirds of the advertising escapes 
anything. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It does not make any difference what it is. 
They art going to make you pay it. They do not propose to 


If the gentleman will excuse me a little 


ay it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is estimated that we have got about 
20,000,000 business men in this country, including farmers. Did 
the committee take into consideration the adyisability of putting 
a business man’s tax upon every business man? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, I believe the business man 
is taxed now to the limit. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Here is the proposition. I presume 
it has been the effort of the committee to have everyone con- 
tribute something? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There are thousands of business men, 
small business men, who contribute nothing. If there are 20,- 
000,000 business men in this country and each of them contribute 
$1 it would make $20,000,000, and, if they contributed $2, $40,- 
000,000. That would be more equitable and everyone would 
contribute something. 

Mr. FORDNEY. But $20,000,000 is but a drop in the bucket. 
One man came in the other day very much excited, and he said 
to the chairman, Mr. Krrcutn, Why, I know where you can 
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get $8,000,000.” The chairman replied, For Heaven's sake, 
go out there and talk to the porter about a sum of that kind; 
it is eighteen hundred million dollars ‘that I want to raise.” 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman asked for sug- 
gestions of something else. I am not going to suggest anything, 
because I think the committee has already covered everything 
on the face of the earth; but one objection I see to the bill is 
that there is so much double taxation. Some people are going 
to be taxed twice and others not at all. Could not the committee 
remedy that? Could not the committee devise some way by 
which the tax could be imposed more equitably and so as to put 
less burden on those who can barely live now? 

Mr. FORDNEY,. I have worked industriously, and upon my 
word and honor I know there are many injustices in this tax, 
but let me repeat, as I have said 20 times since I have been 
on my feet, a tax upon the product, the gross sales of your 
product, is a wrong method of taxation, and yet there is a lot 
of it in this bill, but I know of no class of men that we are 
taxing anywhere nearly as much as we are taxing the business 
man and the corporation. We are taxing them the full limit, in 
my opinion, and when you take half of a man's profit you are 
taking a whole lot of the sweat of his brow. In the Civil War 
the first Income tax imposed upon the people was 3 per cent 
upon all incomes over $800 and up to $5,000, and 10 per cent 
on all incomes above 85,000. That tax brought in $32,000,000 
or $33,000,000 the first full taxing year. Congress met in 1862 
in the midst of that great Civil War and lowered the exemption 
from $800 to $600 and increased the tax upon those lower in- 
comes from 3 to 5 per cent but made no change on the incomes 
above $5,000, and immediately collected $72,000,000, or an addi- 
tional $40,000,000 by an increase of 2 per cent on small incomes 
and lowering the exemption from $800 to $600. I have figures 
here and I will put them in my remarks showing the total 
amount. Three hundred and forty-six million dollars were col- 
lected from 1863 to 1873, inclusive, on the income tax upon that 
basis: 


INCOME TAX DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 
{From Dewey's Financial History of the United States, p. 305.] 


First tax on incomes authorized August 5, 1861; rate, 3 per cent on 
all incomes above 8800 per year and not above $5,000. ax was in- 
creased in 1862 and again in 1868 until incomes between $600 and $5,000 
were taxed at 5 cent and above $5,000 at 10 per cent. As the imme- 
diate war necessities became less pressing the exemption was raised to 
$1,000 and in 1867 to $2,000. In 1872 the tax was abo a 
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“Total expenses growing out of the Civil War were $6,190,000,000. 

And I believe that by lowering the exemption on single men 
and women from $3,000 to $1,000 and on married people from 
$4,000 to $2,000 it will bring in 4,000,000 people to pay a tax that 
do not pay under existing law, and that this will yield to this 
Government from $85,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I observe that by the report of the committee 
it is proposed to raise $118,750,000 by a tax of 5 per cent upon 
manufactures of automobiles, automobile tires, musical instru- 
ments, motion-picture films, jewelry, pleasure boats, athletic 
goods, proprietary medicines, perfumery and cosmetics, and 
chewing gum. The gentleman from Michigan has made this 
observation: That the levying of that tax will undoubtedly 
drive to the wall a great many manufacturers engaged in manu- 
facturing articles of that kind. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is what they say. 

Mr. GOOD. That will be an injustice and it ought to be 
avoided. What I want to ask the gentleman is this: Did the 
committee consider the question of increasing the excess-profits 
tax to manufacturers engaged in that kind of merchandise to 
an extent sufficient to yield an equal amount of money rather 
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than by levying a tax upon those sales which will unquestionably 
drive many of these concerns to the wall? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It was suggested by gentlemen on the com- 
mittee that we increase the excess-profits tax to 20 per cent. 
That suggestion did not get a majority vote of the members of 
the committee. It was then suggested to increase the normal 
tax upon corporations, individuals, and so forth, but a majority 
of the members on the committee felt that we had taxed them 
to the limit. 

Now let me tell you what this tax will do: Last year there 
were sold in the United States 1,803,400 automobiles; 1,227,533 
of those sold at an average value of $746; the remainder of the 
1,308,400 sold at an average value of $2,069 a car. One per 
cent on the total sales of that 1,808,400 automobiles would raise 
$10,000,000 in taxes. Every 1 per cent means $10,000,000. Five 
per cent would raise $50,000,000. In addition it is estimated 
that next year’s sales will far exceed those of Jast year. I 
would like to see that tax reduced materially, because I think 
it is going to work a hardship upon some of the automobile 
companies and will consequently inure to the benefit of the auto- 
mobile concerns that ean afford that tax, for it will reduce their 
competition, 

I see by the Ford Motor Cos annual report, dated July 31, 
1916, that that company manufactured 508,000 cars, and their 
profits were $59,994,118, or $118.10 per car. That machine sells, 
I believe, for $400. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, ‘Three hundred and sixty dollars. 

Mr. PORDNEY. Of course, that company can afford to pay 
on the $400 machine 5 per cent, or $20, and still survive; but how 
about other motor-car companies less fortunate? The annual 
statement of the Ford Motor Go. for the fiscal year ending July 
81, 1916, shows their capital stock and surplus to be $113,960,000 
and the profits to be $59,994,000; and Mr. Ford, so I am in- 
formed, owns 57 per cent of the stock of that company, there- 
fore his income from that company’s last year’s business was, 
in round numbers, $34,000,000. Now, if this bill is put into law, 
Mr. Ford will pay an income tax of some $17,000,000 on this 
year’s income. The fabulous earnings of the Ford Motor Co. 
and certain other automobile companies prompted the committee 
to put this provision in this bill; but I believe his individual 
profits are greater than those of any other automobile manu- 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the statement of the gentleman 
is interesting and instructive, but it does not answer my ques- 
tion. I think the Members of the House are not opposed to 
taxing these automobile manufacturers to the limit, but when 
you drive a man out of business you tax him a little beyond 
the limit. Nobody is opposed to levying a tax 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am in favor of a tax, but I want it small 
enough so it will not put anyone out of business, thereby elim- 
inating competition for the big manufacturer, who could afford 
to pay a high tax and still make money. 

Mr. GOOD. What I was trying to secure is some informa- 
tion along this line as to whether or not the committee at- 
tempted to find some plan by which this $118,700,000 that is 
proposed to be collected from the manufacturers of luxuries 
could not be secured by an additional excess-profits tax on 
these same manufacturers so as to drive none out of business? 

Mr. FORDNEY. You can not put an excess profits tax on 
them unless you put it on everybody. ` 

Mr. GOOD. Why not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. How can you pick me out and tax me and 
not tax the other fellow if we are both in the same business 
and avoid having it class legislation? Such taxation would, 
in my opinion, be wholly unconstitutional. 

Mr. GOOD. You would not have class legislation if you 
placed a larger excess-profits tax on all manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles than you place it, say, for instance, on the manufacturer 
of cereals. s 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me answer the gentleman. Why not 
follow the suggestions of Amos Pinchot: Take 98 per cent of 
incomes. He came before our subeommittee and wanted us to 
put into this bill a provision that would take 98 per cent of all 
incomes above a given amount. 

Mr. GOOD. But the gentleman has gone Amos Pinchot 
better, and says take all of it and drive them to the point of 

tey——_ 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, you can not tax one man in the same 
line of business without taxing everybody in that line of 
business and not have class legislation. That is to say, you 
can not tax one corporation without putting the same ratio 
of taxes upon all corporations, and the same rule must apply 
to individuals. But, my friend, I would like to have somebody 


point out to me something on which we could place a tax 
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that is not mentioned in this law on which a large sum of Mr. WILSON of Texas. I know. It had proven itself in- 


money can be raised without being a 3 pipon the proe 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will 

Mr. ROBBINS. Did the gentleman’s committee consider in 
this inheritance tax to be levied or taken one-half of 1 per 
cent of an inheritance up to ,000 running on up to 15 per cent 
when the amount exceeds $15,000,000 any idea whether those 
inheriting were the descendants of American citizens or for- 
eigners? There is a great amount of money passing out of the 
United States every year, and the gentleman was -asking in 
reference to additional sources of taxing. Did the gentleman's 
committee take that into consideration? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I know that we have taxed every person 
who dies, or at least we impose a tax on his estate. I have 
always been opposed to taxing dead men; by doing so the widow 
and orphans are taxed; better far to tax the living. 

Every man on our committee is just as much dissatisfied with 
this bill as I am. No one man can have his own way. We are 
here in a great body of 435 men, and I have never yet found 
a man that could force his views on the whole Membership of 
this House. Every tariff law, every revenue measure framed 
since I have been a Member of this body has been equitable in 
the judgment of some men, but I have stood by the majority 
and J am going te do it now. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I have talked entirely too long. I am quite 
tired. I have intended to be courteous to everybody. I wish I 
could explain more to your satisfaction the effect of this bill 
and the reasons for putting those rates into the proposed law. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Will the gentleman permit one 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY.’ I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas, I understand that last year the Post 
Office establishment showed a profit of about $15,000,000. Is 
that true? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me tell my friend my information is 
that there is not a year but there is paid out through the 
Treasury Department some $20,000,000 to $30,000.000 for the 
expense of maintaining the Postal Department, and that money 
is not shown in the expenditures of that department. And that 
has always been the case. Let me say to the gentleman that 
8 or 10 years ago I had occasion to look up the expenditures 
and the receipts of the Post Office Department for a term of 
years, 20 or 30 years back, and in not one single instance in, 
all that time did the report show a profit, I do not believe’ 
there ever has been a time in many years when the postal 
receipts of the Government were equal to the expenditures. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas, Nevertheless, last year they re- 
ported, did they not, a $15,000,000 profit? 

Mr. FORDNBY. Oh, yes; but they did not, as every other 
Postmaster General did not, show the expenditures through the 
Treasury Department that I am speaking of. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Be that as it may, assume that they 
left it on a paying basis, or that there was a postage that partly 
took care of the deficit that has been talked so much about, 
what class of postage took care of this ninety million and odd 
dollars of deficit that was created? 

Mr. FORDNBEY. I will tell you. I have not studied last 
year’s report, although I have it on my desk, but previous 
statements of the Postmaster General, Mr. Hitehcock—and I 
remember one in particular in which I became very much inter- 
ested—and during his last year as Postmaster General made a 
statement that was very interesting to me. He showed that 
in the handling of second-class mail matter that year the Govern- 
ment lost $64,000,000 and on first-class mail matter, “which 
means postal cards and on all 2-cent letters, there was a profit, 
in rofind numbers, of $54,000,000, making up within $10,000,000 
the total loss on second-class matter. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Now, from what is that made up? 
From what class is the deficit taken care of to the extent it is 
taken care of? 

Mr. FORDNEY. By first-class mail matter; that class pays 
more than cost—very largely so. It is claimed now, but I think 
that is an error, that the parcel post more than pays its cost: 
As I said, I believe that is an error in estimating. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. It practically does. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. f 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Now, here is the point I wanted to 
get to: Yeu stated a while ago in your argument that it had 
been demonstrated that the Government, on account of the 
politician and on account of red tape—I do not care anything 
about the politician part of it 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not wish to be political; do not wish 
to be so understood 


capable of that efficiency and economy and success in conducting 
a business that the individual is capable of. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. I believe that is right. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Will you permit me now to just 
make this statement in that connection? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I think an injustice is done the 
Government irrespective of whether it is Hitchcock or Burleson. 
You are bound to admit that the Government is in the business 
of conducting the mails, and that is the only business that it, 
strictly speaking, is in, and if it was not conducting it, why, 
such organizations as express companies and others would be 
conducting it, and that the only revenue it does get with which 
it overcomes this deficit, which has been mentioned so much, is 
a matter of carrying, for instance, packages like that letter 

Mr. FORDNEY. Two-cent postage. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. For 2 cents they carry it across the 
United States, more than 2,000 miles, and if it is net delivered 
they will bring it back to you for the 2 cents, and yet they con- 
duct that business so scientifically that it creates a fund by 
which they overcome the deficit in a great measure and show a 
profit. Now, are you willing to sa 

Mr. FORDNEY, Now, do not make the question too long. I 
can not answer a whole speech. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I know. Are you willing to say that 
when a Government renders that sort of service for that sort of 
pay, when, if you hire a bey to go over here and take a note 
you would not think of paying him less than 10 cents 

Mr, FORDNEY. Wait a minute. You should not bring that 
sort of an argument here. That is not reasonable. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Just a suggestion. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I am going to answer you now before 
I listen any more. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Now, is not the great trouble— 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I am going to answer. I have tried to 
be courteous, but you have got to wait a minute. 

Mr, WILSON of Texas. All right. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You are talking about carrying a letter for 
2 cents from here to San Francisco and hiring a boy to deliver 
a message for 10 cents. There is no argument in that compari- 
son.: It is on the volume of business that is done on which a 
profit depends. Further, my friend, that 2 cents is also charged 
on a fraction of an ounce, not a pound; 2 cents per ounce or 
fraction thereof; whereas the newspapers and magazines are 
carried for 1 cent per pound to all points in the United States. 
For instance, I purchase in my home town a mineral water that 
flows out of the ground only 32 miles from my home, and the 
cost of that water for delivering it to my home, putting it in 
barrels, and transporting it 32 miles is small; yet I pay 10 
cents a gallon for it. But I can buy kerosene that is pumped 
out of the ground a thousand miles from my home—crude 
petroleum, then refined—and because of the great volume of 
business which the Standard Oil Co. and other oil companies 
do in this country, they deliver that kerosene at my home at 9 
cents a gallon—less than I can buy that mineral water which 
flows out of the ground only 32 miles from my home. It is the 
volume of business that enables them to do it for so small a 


sum. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. The express companies will carry 
that letter for you. Do you know what they will charge you? 

Mr. FORDNHY. No; I do not care, because I send it by mail 
so much more cheaply, and I do not go to.the express com- 
panies with mail. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Does it not come to this question, 
not the inefficiency of the Government in conducting the busi- 
ness, but does it not come from the fact, as Mr. Krrehix said 
yesterday, and as you said, the limitations that are put upon 
the department by the politicians here in not having the nerve 
to vote this tax on these periodicals and newspapers? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute. You have made quite a 
speech, my friend, 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. It occasioned quite a speech. You 
were jumping on the Government administration as being quite 
inefficient and incapable. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Listen to me a minute. I listened quite a 
long time to you, and I am getting quite fatigued. What you 
are trying to get at is to show by my statement I am saying 
it costs this Government more to do something than it costs 
an individual is wrong. I am not criticizing Mr. Burleson or 
any other man in particular. It has always been so, whether 
the Government is under a Democratic administration or under 
a Republican administration. The Government can not man- 
age those institutions, because of the great volume of business 
and the great territory covered, as efficiently as an individual 
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can. 


I gave you as an illustration this morning, my good | needed in the business, the gentleman would naturally ask where 


friend, the freight cost of carrying a ton of freight per mile in | it was needed and why. 


a country where the Government owns the railroads as com- 
pared with the cost in our country, where the railroads are 
not owned by the Government; and, although the wages of 
railroad men in this country are almost double those of the 
wages of the railroad men in Germany, where the railroads 
are Government owned, our freight rates are half what the 
freight rates are in Germany per mile. That, I believe, illus- 
trates the fact that a Government institution, under Govern- 
ment management, does not and can not do business as cheaply 
as an individual or a well-conducted corporation. It is not 
within their power to do it; too much red tape, generally. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I know that the gentleman is tired, and I 
will make my question brief, and then I will not trouble the 
gentleman further. 

Mr. FORDNEY. All right, sir. 

Mr. LANGLEY. At the outset of the gentleman’s address 
to-day I understood him to say, in answer to the gentleman 
from Illinois, as to what this money is to be used. for, that, 
among other things, it was for the raising and maintaining in 
the field of an army of 2,000,000 men. Do I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman’s purpose to be to convey the idea that the 
committee has information such as that—that it is the plan of 
the administration to raise and put into the field an army of 
that size? Is that what part of the money is to be used for? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The committee has no detailed information 
as to where this money is going to be spent. In a general way 
the Secretary of the Treasury came before our committee some 
time ago, and sent for the members of the committee to come 
to his office at different times, when they could, and pointed out 
that from the best estimate he could get they would need at 
least $1,800,000,000 in addition to the money that will now be 
raised under existing revenue laws and in addition to the 
amount of money they will receive from the proceeds of the 
sale of bonds. That is general information, and that is all that 
I have, my friend; and on that, having confidence and faith in 
the judgment and honesty of men, I believe the Secretary of 
the Treasury, when he came and asked our committee to raise 
this amount of money, conscientiously believed we would need 
that amount of money. And if we do raise that much money 
and the Government does not need it, I do not believe that the 
„ of the Treasury and the administration will throw it 
awa 

Mr. LANGLEY. Nobody else believes that; but ought we not 
to keep the burden down as much as possible? Ought we not 
to know something about it? And ought we to raise more than 
we are certain we need? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, the other evening I had a very pleasant 
conversation with Mr. Balfour, and he was somewhat surprised 
to find that during the recesses of Congress, between sessions, 
such a long period of time went by without Congress throwing 
around the Treasury of the United States some greater safe- 
guards than leave it to the Secretary of the Treasury. Over in 
England, he said, nothing of the kind is done. He said, “ We 
suspicion "—that was not the word he used, but“ We doubt 
the wisdom of the man,” the finance keeper—whatever his 
title is—the minister of finance over there, the chancellor of the 
exchequer. He said, “By the way, I was chancellor of the 
exchequer for a number of years, and they watched me like a 
hawk watches a chicken to see whether I spent that money 
judiciously, and every little while some one suspicioned that 
we were using the money in an extravagant manner.” He was 
rather surprised to find that we left the use of this great volume 
of money to the Secretary of the Treasury aud the administra- 
tion without other safeguards being thrown around it when 
Congress was not in session. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think there are a great many taxpayers in 
the country who have the same feeling that the Englishman ex- 
pressed. It is their money. They have the right to know what 
is going to be done with it. They have a right to be suspicious, 
too, under such circumstances. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well. until I find out to the contrary, I want 
to believe that my colleagues and my neighbors are honest. I 
want to look every man in the face and hope I am looking into 
the face of an honest man. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I quite agree with the 88 on that, but 
my point does not involve a reflection upon one’s honesty. It is 
rather a question of good business methods. The gentleman has 
extensive business interests. If, for example, the superintendent 
of one of his lumber mills should ask him for $50,000 more than 
he had planned to put into it, saying merely the money was 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Did the committee give any consideration to the 
facts as to the rates of interest or the effect on the bond market? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That was discussed. For instance, it was 
claimed by myself that if we taxed too extremely the capital 
of the country, and called upon this same capital to purchase 
Government bonds and furnish us money to carry on this war, 
but having taxed these same people unjustly, we might be killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg, because we haye to go to 
the capital of the country to-day, to the financiers, to the people 
who have the money, and ask them to purchase these bonds. 

Let me say to you that it was the most surprising thing to me 
to learn that, although France in her war with Germany in 1870 
and 1871 paid Germany that great indemnity quickly, not one 
dollar of those bonds have been paid by the French Government. 
These bonds are all outstanding yet. The Government has kept 
up the interest on the bonds, but not one dollar of the principal 
has yet been paid. 

Mr. Balfour 4 said that he thought it a wise thing to keep the 
people of a government in debt. I do not know; he is a wiser 
man than I. He has been longer connected with these matters 
of great finance than I, but I differ with him. I know I. have 
been in debt all my life and never expect to get out of debt, but 
I believe it is a good thing to get away from a bank once in 
a while; pay your debts and wind up the clock and clean mat: 
ters up once in a while. 

But-I do believe, gentlemen, and I say it in all seriousness, 
that this great legislative body should be just in its taxation on 
the people, no matter in what class those people walk. [Ap- 
plause.] I believe the people of this country should be treated 
fairly. I believe that any man who leads labor to believe that 
capital is its enemy, or vice versa, is an enemy to both capital 
and labor. I never entertained such sentiments. I would like 
to see the laboring men and the business men of this country 
in closer touch and in greater harmony than they are to-day. 
I believe, my good friends, that we must look to the great capi- 
talists of this country right now to come forward and put up 
the money to finance the administration in fighting this great 
war, and, as I have said, let me repeat again, your son is going, 
my son is going. While it will be a great sacrifice to send my 
sons to Europe and see them fill a grave in a foreign land, it is 


-your duty and it is my duty, no matter whose son goes there, my 


friends, to furnish them with food, ammunition, clothing, and 
every manner of equipment that will put them on an equal 
footing with their enemy, so that the enemy may have no advan- 
tage. [Applause.] 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I will yield briefly, and then I want to 
close. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the bill in a sense penalize the wife 
and children of the man who goes to war and is killed and leaves 
$25,000? Why should she be penalized when, if he stayed at 
home, he might have lived? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am now and always have been opposed to 
an inheritance tax on small incomes. I believe it is an injustice 
to the widow and children. 

Mr. PLATT. But it penalizes the man who fights for his 
country. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman, and then I 
must close. I have tried to be courteous and answer all the 
questigns that were asked me. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My colleague has spoken of the amounts 
that he anticipated would be raised by this measure somewhat 
higher than that estimated by the committee. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Would it be agreeable to my colleague to 
insert in his remarks in the RECORD an extension of his state- 
ment givir g his estimate in detail? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would like to do that. I may be wrong in 
my estimate, yet if we raise a little more than we need it will 
not matter. But what the Senate will do with the bill the Lord 
only knows. I do hope that they will put a little more justice 
in it in some particulars, in some things. 

Now, I want to appeal to you, for I want to close. I have 
tried to answer all the questions asked. Let me appeal to you, 
both Republicans and Democrats. This is a matter of great 
seriousness. Your friends and my friends and our sons are 
going to war. They are going to fight in the greatest war. the 
world ever experienced. Although there are some inequalities 
in this bill, there are no polities in it. I want to appeal to every 
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man here to cast aside his little prejudices because of some 
injustice in this bill, and I appeal to you, my colleagues, my 
Republican friends, as intelligent as I am, as able to judge for 
yourself as I am for myself, to stand by the Congress of the 
United States in raising this money to be used in prosecuting. 
this war.. [Applause.] : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corer]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman; I am ready now to close de- 
bate and proceed to read this bill under the five-minute rule. I 
guess we all feel about that way. I am only going to talk on 
that part of the bill which: relates to the increase in postage 
rates on newspapers and magazines, second-class mail matter 
as we call it. That is the provision of this bill which is going 
to cause us to he abused from one end of the country to the 
other. About 30 years ago the newspapers clubbed Congress 
into agreeing to make Unele Sam pay a great part of their bill 
for postage, and they have managed to scare us into continuing 
that policy down to the present day. As a matter of fact, when 
Congress first agreed to allow the newspapers to mail their out- 
put at less than cost there was a good deal more excuse for it 
than there is now. There were not so many newspapers and 
magazines, education was more difficult to obtain, newspapers 
were not to such an extent media for advertisements, there 
were no automobiles to be heralded to the publie in competitive 
flamboyance, political advertising was as yet in its infancy, and 
corset pictures lacked. their latter-day piquancy. Nowadays 
when you glance at the average magazine you find that it is 
made up largely of corset and automobile advertisements, with 
a few unimportant stories and a little solid reading matter 
thrown in. One of the members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Mr. Hm, said that he always tore off the automobile 
and other advertisements before he read the rest of a magazine. 
I am afraid that I am mighty apt to throw away the part which 
Mr. HIL keeps. 

Uncle Sam has been subsidizing those newspapers and maga- 


zines to the extent of $89,000,000 a year. It costs us a hundred 


million dollars to carry and distribute them, and all we get: back 
is a beggarly $11,000,000 in postage. In other words, we say 
to the publishers, “ You go ahead and make your money and 
Uncle Sam will pay the bill.” That is all very well in times of 
peace, In ordinary times we are glad to go ahead and help 
these folks out; It is always pleasant to be free with other 
people's money, and, besides, it is agreenble to have the news- 
papers and magazines back us up around election time. But 
the time has now come when Uncle Sam needs his money. If 
we have any money to spare to transport goods for our people 
free of charge or at less than cost, I confess that I should 
rather transport food for poor people at a reduced rate rather 


than tons of strictly educational corset: advertisements. If 


Uncle Sam has got any money to spare for subsidizing, he had 
better use that money to subsidize something which really needs 
subsidizing. Well, the Ways and Means Committee started to 
make the newspapers and magazines pay a fair share of their 
cost of carriage and distribution, but we did not go so very far 
along that line. Uncle Sam loses eighty-nine millions a year on 
this second-class: mail matter and we finally determined to re 
duce that amount by nineteen millions: In other words, if this 
bill passes in its present form the newspapers and magazines 
will pay thirty millions toward the cost of their carriage and 
distribution, while Uncle Sam will lose seventy millions in 
handling it. ‘ 

Mr. Koons, the First Assistant Postmaster General, appeared 
before the Committee on Ways and Means and gave certain 
testimony, which I toak down in writing. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Drxon] then read this testimony to: Mr. Koons 
and that gentleman answered that I had correctly taken down 
his words. Following is the memorandum: 

At present the total cost of handling second-class mail’ matter is 
$100,000,000 per year. 

At present the reyenue is $11,000,000 per year. 

Under the proposed rates, according to Mr. Stewart's estimate, the 
revenue from second-class mail matter will be $30,000,000 per year 
unless there is a falling off in the amount mailed. Accordingly under 
the proposed rates, if the ree quantity holds up, there will be an 
annual loss of $70,000,000 handling second-elass mail matter, 

Some of the newspapers and magazines appear to think that 
we are making them pay out of spite. Others say that we are 
revenging ourselves because the newspapers favored this war. 
Certainly that can not be my motive, for I believe that this is 
a just and holy war. A newspaper friend of mine came to me 
and said, “Congressman, how do you justify this increase in 
the postage on newspapers?” I said, “I can not justify it, I 
am sorry to say, because I know it ought to be twice as great, 
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if not more.“ [Applause.] If I had my way, the postage on 
newspapers: would be very much greater and even then Uncle 
Sam would be stuck for most of the bill. 

Some magazine: people came to see me yesterday. They said, 
“Do not you know that we have been: knocking the administra- 
tion, and now, instead of standing by us, you are going back on 
us? This is nothing but a set-up job and the Democrats are 
out to revenge themselves. This is- nothing but just plain, 
ordinary revenge.” I said, “I certainly am not out to knock 
Fou. You have been mighty good to me. Let I voted for that 
increase in postage just the same.” They said, Did you not 
let. the newspapers off cheaper than you did us?” I said, 
“Yes; but there was a reason for it, my friends, It is true that 
you are hit in this bill harder than newspapers are hit, but you 
have been reaping a great deal bigger comparative benefit than 
the newspapers hitherto. Up to the present time the news- 
papers have come nearer to paying their seot than you have. 
It is true that we have taken away from you more of your 
comparative advantage than the newspapers are forced to give 
up, nevertheless we have not yet restored the balance, so that 
you and the newspapers are on the same basis.“ 

In other words, after we have passed this bill—and I hope 
that we shall pass it about as it stands—the magazines will still 


receive a subsidy from the Government. larger in proportion: 


than that which the newspapers will receive. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, after listening to the lengthy, illuminating, and exhaus- 


tive arguments made by both the gentleman from North Caros- 


lina [Mr. Krrohix] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney], who have covered the bill in all its details, I am not 
going to venture into all the details of this bill, but speak 
briefly on a few of the matters and schedules connected with 
the bill. 

I do not suppose this measure in all of its particulars suited 
any member of the Ways and Means Committee. It certainly 
does not suit me, and there are some taxes imposed that I 
would like to see out of the bill. If I had had my way, those 
schedules would have been changed, and I have no doubt every 
member of the committee feels about this as I do. But, unfor- 
tunately for me and every other individual member of the com- 
mittee, a large majority of the committee would, in the instances 
when the tax was believed by the individual member to be un- 
wise and injudicious, overrule the individual objection. I do 
not feel that I am violating any confidence of the committee 
when I tell you that, as strenuously as I could, up to the last 
moment, I opposed with all my power the section of this bill 
relating to the customs duties, There are other sections equally 
distasteful to other members. I honestly believe that this is 
the very best bill that the 23 members of the Ways and Means 
Committee could frame. We are at war with perhaps the 
greatest military power upon the face of the earth. We need 
men and money to carry on this war to a successful conclusion. 
The administration has asked us to bring in a bill to provide, in 
addition to the bond bill of a few days ago, $1,800,900,000. It 
is contended by the Commander in Chief of our Army and our 
Navy and by the War Department and by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that this money is needed—that it must be raised at 
once. This was no time for us to delay because of personal 
views we may have in regard to the different items suggested 
to be taxed. It was no time for us to indulge in partisan poli- 
tics nor to insist upon the adoption of those methods of taxation 
which the party o which we owe allegiance had made a prac- 
tice to adopt. The representatives of three political parties 
were present at the deliberations of the committee. We have 
been for about 10 days earnestly considering this bill. Eighteen 
hundred millions of dollars is a large amount to raise by taxa- 
tion in addition to the present taxes now imposed. 

It is the largest tax bill ever presented to an American Con- 
gress. It is the best bill we could frame. It does not suit any 
of us in its entirety, and yet it suits: all of us better than any 
other bill the committee could write. 

Tiere were many different opinions expressed, and freely ex- 
pressed, during the consideration of this measure, but, as the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircu1n] and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpnrey] have said. no partisanship 
ever crept into our deliberations. We all realized that it was 
far more important for us to present a bill aud supply our 
country with the needed sinews of war than to insist upon the 
adoption or the rejection: of certain kinds of taxation to which 
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we may have held allegiance in the past. No war can be car- 
ried to a successful conclusion without the necessary funds to 
finance that war. This is the hour of our country’s trial, this 
is the time of her need, and the bill we present to you for your 
consideration is the very. best bill we could frame. 

The revenue derived from this bill can be roughly estimated 
as coming from a dozen different sources of taxation. Owing 
to the present high prices of foodstuffs, the committee has for 
the most part kept away from consumption taxes, and the money 
to be derived from this bill comes from incomes, excess profits, 
beverages—vinous, spirituous, and alcoholic, as well as what are 
commonly called soft drinks—cigars, tobacco, and cigarettes; 
advertising, insurance, and facilities furnished by public utili- 
ties, manufacture, admissions to theaters and other places of 
amusement, and dues or membership fees of any social or 
athletic or sporting club or organizations; increase in postage 
and customs duties. 

A great part of the amount sought to be collected by this bill 
comes from incomes and excess profits. Of the $1,810,420,000 
estimated to be derived from the bill, $840,000,000 comes from 
these two sources alone, 

The Underwood Act provided for a normal tax on incomes 
of 1 per cent with an exemption of $3,000 for a single man 
and $4,000 for a married man, and graduated to a maximum 
tax of 6 per cent upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeded $500,000. The act approved September 8, 
1916, considerably increased the income tax, doubling the nor- 
mal tax, and graduated to a maximum tax of 13 per cent above 
total net incomes of $2,000,000, but the exemptions remained 
unchanged, This bill presents a still more drastic change in 
the income-tax law. The normal tax has again been doubled, 
the rate now being 4 per cent. In addition to this, the exemp- 
tions have been considerably lowered—$1,000 for a single man 
and $2,000 for a married man. The increase is still more 
marked in the graduations. The rates on incomes as fixed by 
this bill will be as follows: 

Two per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $1,000 in the case of a single person 
and $2,000 in the case of a married person and does not exceed 
$4,000 

One per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $5,000 and does not exceed $7,500; 
making a total tax of 5 per cent; 4 per cent being the normal 
rate and 1 per cent which is carried in the present bill. 

Two per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $7,500 and does not exceed $10,000; 
making a total tax of 6 per cent; 4 per cent being the normal 
rate and 2 per cent carried in the present bill, 

Three per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $10,000 and does not exceed $12,500; 
making a total tax of 7 per cent; 4 per cent being the normal 
rate and 8 per cent carried in the present bill. 

Four per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $12,500 and does not exceed $15,000; 
making a total tax of 8 per cent; 4 per cent being the normal 
rate and 4 per cent carried in the present bill. 

Five per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $15,000 and does not exceed $20,000; 
making a total tax of 9 per cent; 4 per cent being the normal 
rate and 5 per cent carried in the present bill. 

Six per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $20,000 and does not exceed $40,000— 
making a total tax of 11 per cent—four per cent being the nor- 
mal rate, 1 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 1916, 
and 6 per cent carried by the present bill. ` 

` Eight per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 

net income exceeds $40,000 and does not exceed $60,000—making 
a total tax of 14 per cent—4 per cent being the normal rate, 
2 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 1916, and eight 
per cent carried by the present bill. 

Eleven per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $60,000 and does not exceed $80,000— 
making a total tax of 18 per cent—4 per cent being the normal 
rate, 3 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 1916, and 
11 per cent carried by the present bill. 

Fourteen per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $80,000 and does not exceed $100.000— 
making a total tax of 22 per cent—4 per cent being the normal 
rate, 4 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 1916, 
and 14 per cent earried by the present bill. 

Seventeen per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds. $100,000 and does not exceed $150,000— 
making a total tax of 26 per cent—4 per cent baog the normal 
rate, 5 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 1916, and 
17 per cent carried by the present bill. 


Twenty per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $200,000— 
making a total of 30 per cent—4 per cent being the normal 
rate, 6 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 1916, and 
20 per cent carried by the present bill. 

Twenty-four per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $200,000 and does not exceed 
$250,000—making a total of 85 per cent—4 per cent being the 
normal rate, seven per cent by the revenue act of September §, 
1916, and 24 per cent carried by the present bill. 

Twenty-seven per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $250,000 and does not exceed 
$300,000—making a total tax of 89 per cent—4 per cent being 
the normal rate, 8 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 
1916, and 27 per cent carried by the present bill. 

Thirty per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $300,000 and does not exceed $500.000— 
making a total tax of 43 per cent—4 per cent being the normal 
rate, 9 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 1916, and 
80 per cent carried by the present bill. 

Thirty-three per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $500,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000, 
making a total tax of 47 per cent, 4 per cent being the normal 
rate, 10 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 1916, and 
83 per cent carried by the present Dill. 

Thirty-three per cent per annum upon the E by which 
the total net income exceeds $1,000,000 and does not exceed 
$1,500,000, making a total tax of 48 per cent, 4 per cent being 
the normal rate, 11 per cent by the revenue act of September 8, 
1916, and 33 per cent carried by the present bill. 

Thirty-three per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $1,500,000 and does not exceed 
$2,000,000, making a total tax of 49 per cent, 4 per cent being 
the normal rate, 12 per cent by the revenue act of September 
8, 1916, and 33 per cent carried by the present bill. 

All incomes in excess of $2,000,000: The tax rate will be 50 
per cent, 4 per cent being the normal rate, 13 per cent by the 
reyenue act of September 8, 1916, and 33 per cent carried by the 
present bill. 

In addition to these taxes on individual incomes there shall 
be collected from the incomes received from corporations an 
additional tax of 2 per cent, making a total tax of 4 per cent, 
on the incomes from corporations. This tax is not graduated 
like the tax on individuals. 

We expect to raise additional revenue from this tax on the 
incomes of individuals and corporations to the amount of $532,- 
700,000, while the war tax on 1916 incomes will yield $108,000,000, 
making a total additional amount to be received from incomes 
for a 12-month period of $640,700,000, 

We have increased the excess profits tax 100 per cent, making 
the tax 16 per cent on all profits in excess of 8 per cent, and lenv- 
ing $5,000 exempt as provided for in the present bill—we expect 
to raise $200,000,000 by this tax. 

The excess profits tax was first adopted by Congress on March 
8, 1917, and provided for a tax of 8 per cent on all net profits 
after deducting an exemption of $5,000 and 8 per cent on the 
capital and all money invested. A corporation having a cnpital 
and undivided profits or surplus of $150,000 would be entitled 
to 8 per cent on the $150,000, which would be $12,000. To this 
would be added the $5,000 exemption, making $17,000; then, if, 
say, $3,000 were paid in salaries and other running, expenses, 
the total exemption would then be $20,000. If the corporation 
declared a net profit of $25,000, then the tax would apply to 
the difference between the $20,000 exemption and the $25,000 
profit, or $5,000, and the tax would only be $40. 

It might be interesting at this time to note the amount of this 
tax Canada has imposed. The old Canadian tax has been 
changed and is now 25 per cent on profits above 7 per cent and 
up to 15 per cent. On profits between 15 per cent and 20 per 
cent the tax is 50 per cent, and on all profits in excess of 20 per 
cent the tax is 75 per cent. The tax imposed in the bill is 
extremely moderate as compared with the tax in Canada. 

We have raised the tax on whisky from $1.10 per gallon to 
$2.20 per gallon. While this increase may appear large, yet it 
is nothing like so much an increase as Canada or the United 
Kingdom has imposed. It is estimated that we will raise on 
this increase $107,500,000, but due regard should be had for the 
gradual decrease in consumption of intoxicating liquors by 
reason of recent prohibition laws which will curtail the con- 
sumption of this beverage. 

The tax on beer has been raised from $1.50 per barrel to $2,75 
per barrel and should bring. in $37,500,000, 

In addition to the tax on distiHed and rectified spirits and 
fermented liquors there is an additional tax on wines which 
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should yield $6,000,000, making a total additional revenue from 
these liquors of $151,000,000. 

The committee met with considerable difficulty in framing a 
tax on those beverages commonly known as soft drinks. Many 
of these drinks are sold at the soda fountain, and it would be 
almost an impossibility to tax those sold in that manner, be- 
cause the burden of keeping track of such drinks would be 
intolerable. The tax on sirups paid at the source by the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer would still permit much of 
these drinks to escape taxation. We placed a tax of 10 per 
cent of the price on sirups or extracts intended for use in the 
manufacture or production of these beverages. This tax is to 
be paid by the manufacturer, producer, or importer. And we 
also placed a tax of 8 cents per pound upon all carbonic-acid 
gas in drums or other containers intended for use in the pro- 
duction or manufacture of carbonated water or other drinks. 
The tax of 8 cents per pound upon the carbonic-acid gas will be 
paid at the source by the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
thereof, and they can make such terms as are satisfactory to 
the retailers and themselves. Carbonated water is the prin- 
cipal part of nearly all of these soft drinks which are sold in 
open glasses at the fountain. These beverages. will not escape 

_ taxation but will bear their proportionate part of the burdens 
brought about by the war. 

There is also a tax of 1 cent per gallon upon all natural min- 
eral waters or table waters sold by the producer, bottler, or 
importer thereof, in bottles or other closed containers at over 
10 cents per gallon, while 2 cents per gallon is imposed upon 
all grape juice, artificial mineral waters and fermented liquors 
containing less than one-half per cent alcohol sold by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer, and also upon all ginger 
ale, root beer, sarsaparilla, pop, and other carbonated water 
or beverages. 

We expect to derive $20,000,000 in revenue from these soft 
drinks. : 

This, however, is, in my opinion, an estimate based on con- 
jecture. I believe that the revenue from this source will be 
nearly double the estimate we have made in the report on this 
bill. 

The tax on tobacco, cigars, snuff, and cigarettes in this bill 
is practically twice as much as the present law. The higher 
grades of cigars, however, have been raised to a rate much 
more than 100 per cent. We expect to raise by these taxes 

57,400,000, of which amount $11,000,000 will be received from 
cigars, $25,000,000 from cigarettes at $1.25 per thousand, 
$30,000,000 from tobacco at 8 cents per pound, $2,000,000 from 
snuff at 8 cents per pound, and $400,000 from cigarette papers 
and tubes at 1 or 2 cents per hundred. 

Mr. HICKS Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield for a 
question? i 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield with great pleasure to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HICKS. Was any provision thought of for putting a tax 
on. candy, a commodity which is a pure luxury, and which I 
imagine would produce a large revenue if there was only a 
small tax levied against it? 

Mr. COLLIER. There was some talk about putting a tax 
on candy, but I think most of it went up in talk. I do not 
recall whether there was any serious suggestion made on that 
or not. I will say that candy might well have been included in 
this bill. 

Mr. HICKS. Would it not produce a very large revenue, 
based on the consumption of candy in this country? 

Mr. COLLIER. I have no doubt that the gentleman is abso- 
lutely right, and candy would have produced a great deal of 
revenue; but I will say to the gentleman from New York that 
the main reason why we did not put a tax on it was that we 
tried to keep away from consumption taxes so far as we could. 
We first decided that we would raise as much of this money as 
we could on the wealth of the country, and then we would tax 
those articles on which the tax would be least burdensome to 
the people, keeping away as far as we could from all kinds of 
consumption taxes. For instance, we did not put an excise tax 
on sugar, which would have raised a large revenue. There are 
a great many other articles which, if we had put an excise tax 
on them, would have raised considerable revenue. I want to 
say a word now about the tax upon insurance policies which 
will be good news to the insurance agents throughout the coun- 
try. While the tax remains the same that it was during the 
Spanish-American War, yet there has been a change in the ad- 
ministrative features of that tax, which will be very grateful 
to the local insurance agents. Under the old law the local 
agent had to get the stamp and put it on the policy. In case, 
as happens very often in fire-insurance policies, the policy was 
canceled, then they had to go to the extra bookkeeping of can- 
celing the stamp and making proper entry on the books: In 


order to obviate that we adopted this plan: The home office, 
which paid the tax before and pays it now, will make sworn 
monthly statements to the collector of the internal revenue in 
the district where the home office is domiciled, and every 30 
days that money will be paid. I want to say for myself that 
we are very much indebted to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kerrner] who happens to be in the insurance business, who 
gave me in particular some very valuable information about 
this, and also I would like to refer in this connection to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Lonercan]. 

Mr. EAGAN. The gentleman is now speaking of fire in- 
surance policies? a 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes; but this refers to fire, life, marine, in- 
land, and casuaity insurance. I was speaking particularly of fire 
insurance when I spoke of the cancellation. I understand it fre- 
quently happens that the renewal of a policy is not continued 
because that policy was placed through some other agent. Of 
course, the agent who took the first policy naturally renewed it 
and forwarded it to the party whom he had insured, and if the 
policy was returned all of this cancellation had to be made, 
which took a great deal of time and extra booking. 

We have levied a tax of 8 cents upon each hundred dollars 
or fractional part thereof on each life insurance policy except 
those issued by fraternal beneficiary societies or orders, or 
farmers’ purely local cooperative companies or associations, or 
employees’ relief associations operated on the lodge system or 
local cooperative plan and conducted solely for the exclusive 
benefit of its members and not for profit. 

On marine, inland, casualty, and fire insurance there shail 
be collected 1 cent on each dollar or fractional part thereof on 
each insurance premium. We expect to collect $5,000,000 from 
these taxes. i 

The bill provides for a tax of 5 per cent on the amount paid 
for all advertising on billboards, street cars, and the like, but 
it does not refer to the newspapers and periodicals, We expect 
to receive $7,500,000 from these advertisements. 

The bill provides for a tax of 3 per cent of the amount paid 
for the transportation by rail or water of freight consigned 
from one point in the United States to another. This tax is 
expected to raise $77,500,000. It is further provided that a 
tax of 10 per cent of the amount paid for transportation of 
persons by rail or water with certain exceptions where the 
fare does not exceed 25 cents and a commutation or season 
ticket is for trips of less than 30 miles, shall be collected. The 
amount estimated to be received from this tax, including seats 
and berths, is $75,750,000. A like tax of 10 per cent on the 
amount paid for the transportation of property is levied upon the 
express companies, and we expect to raise $15,000,000 from 
this source. 

These taxes are all collected at the source by the companies 
from those using the service or facilities rendered, and the 
money so collected is turned over to the collector of the district 
in which the office of the company is located by the transpor- 
tation or express companies upon monthly returns itemized and 
sworn to by the common carriers. 

A tax ôf 5 per cent of the amount paid for the transportation 
of oil by pipe lines is also included in the present bill. It is 
estimated that we will receive $4,500,000 from this source. The 
question may be asked why is it that we lay a tax of 3 per 
cent on freight or oil carried by rail and a tax of 5 per cent on 
oil carried by pipe line. This charge is borne by the shippers 
of oil, and I understand the pipe lines will not receive ship- 
ments in quantities less than 100,000 barrels. Receiving such 
immense shipments permits these pipe-line companies to charge 
in some instances 50 per cent less than the railroads. For this 
reason these shippers can well afford to pay an additional tax 
of 2 per cent. 

A tax of 5 per cent of the amount paid for electric power and 
gas for domestic use and telephone service other than that for 
personal use shall be collected. It is believed that this tax will 
amount to $30,000,000. 

A tax of 5 cents each shall be imposed upon each telegraph 
message and telephone conversation or message for which a 
charge of 15 cents òr more is made. We expect to raise $7,000,- 
000 by this tax. This tax shall be paid at the source by the 
telephone and telegraph companies collecting the tax from the 
persons, corporations, or associations paying for the services 
and making returns similar to the transportation companies. 
The committee placed a tax of 5 per cent upon the selling price 
of all automobiles and automobile trucks, wagons, and motor- 
cycles which is expected to bring in $68,000,000. This tax is to 
be paid by the manufacturer or importer of these vehicles. 
There is also a like tax on tires and tubes, which is estimated 
will yield $12,500,000. But this tax shall not be imposed on 
tires and tubes on auto vehicles upon wbich the tax has been 
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paid and the value of the tires and tubes computed in the pay- 
ment of the tax on such vehicles. "> 

A like tax of 5 per cent shall be imposed upon the price of 
all musical instruments: and records and phonographs sold by 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer for more than $10 each: 
This tax is expected to yield $7,000,000 in revenue. 

On moving-picture films a tax of one-half of 1 per cent per 
linear foot has been levied on those films which have not been 
exposed, and on those ready for projection a tax equivalent 
to 1 cent per linear foot. We except to raise $7,000,000 by this 
tax. On jewelry, sporting goods, pleasure boats, yachts, per- 
fumes. and cosmetics, proprietary medicines, and chewing gum 
a tax of 5 per cent has been imposed. We expect to raise 
$24,250,000 from these sources. 


We have placed a tax of 5 per cent on: the price sold of all 


cosmetics, drugs, proprietary medicines, oils, essences, and the 
like, 

There is one feature of this tax on cosmetics, drugs, and 
like articles which will appeal to the retail druggists. Under 
the stamp-tax aets of the Spanish-American War and the act 
of October, 1914. the retail druggists were required to place a 
stamp on all medicines, cosmetics, chewing gum, and proprietary 
medicines which were sold over the counter. It was not only 
a source of much annoyance to the druggist as some of these 
taxes were in denominations as small as one-eighth of a cent, 
but it was impossible for this tax to be handed down to the con- 
sumer. I received, and I have no doubt all of you received, a 
great many protests from the retail druggists throughout the 
country saying they did not object to the amount of the tax, 
but that what they did object to was the way they had to put 
it on. For instance, if there was a tax of one-fourth of a cent 
on a dollar’s worth of bay rum, and a customer asked for 50 
cents’ worth of bay rum, the druggist had to look up the tax 
and then get a one-eighth of a cent stamp and put it on. We 
have adopted the same plan that was pursued in reference to 
the tax on insurance policies. The manufacturer or the im- 
porter makes an invoice, a sworn statement, and pays the tax 
monthly, and they can make any arrangements they see fit with 
the retail druggists. 

Mr, MASON. And no stamps at all? 

Mr. COLLIER. No stamps ut all; nor are there any stamps 


on insurance policies or freight bills. A tax equivalent to 1 cent 


for-each 10 cents or fraction thereof shall be paid on the admis- 
sion price to any place where admission is charged and a tax 
of 5 cents on all persons who are admitted free. No tax shall 
be charged where the admission price does not exceed 5 cents 
and children under 12 years of age are admitted upon the pay- 
ment of 1 cent. Of course, this tax does not apply on admissions 
to those places where the proceeds go to religious, charitable, or 
eleemosynary institutions. Sixty million dollars is expected to 
be realized from this tax. 

A tax of 10 per cent of the amount paid as dues or membership 
fees to any social, sporting, or athletic club or association shall 
be collected from the member paying such dues. One million 
five hundred thousand dollars is estimated by the report to be 
raised by this tax. Again, however, I believe that the amount 
received from this tax will be largely in excess of that amount. 

We have substantially reenacted the stamp tax of the Spanish- 
American War and the act of October 22, 1914. There is no tax 
on checks. A tax on cheeks would raise considerable revenue, 
but it is such an annoying tax that the committee decided to 
leave it out of the bill. 

The principal subjects of taxation and the rates imposed are as 


follows: 


SOURCE. OF REVENUE. PROPOSED TAX, 


1. Bonds of indebtedness______..__..... 5 cents on each $100. 
2. Bond, indemnity, and surety . 50 cents each, or 1 per cent 
of premium. 
3. Capital stock, issued 5 cents on each $100. 
4. Capital stock, sales or transfers 2 cents on each $100. 
5. Produce, sales of, on exchange 2 cents for each $100. 
6. Promissory notes, including drafts or 2 cents for each $100 or 
checks payable otherwise than at fraction thereof. 
sight or on demand. 
AR ee Ces SE a 50 cents for each $500 or 
fraction thereof. 
8. Entry of goods at customhouse for 25 cents to $1, according to 
consumption or warehousing. value. 
9. Entry for withdrawal of goods from 50 cents. 
customs bonded warehouse, 
40. Passage ticket. oo ee 1 to $5, aceording to cost 
aR gp na ae inl ee ee --~ 10 cents each. 
= Power of attorney 25 cents each. 


PINDE cards, in addition to existing 8 cents per pack. 
uty. 5 


We have increased the estate or inheritance tax. 
emption of $50,000 has been reduced to $25,000. 

I will insert a schedule showing the increased tax as pro- 
posed by this bill and the additions imposed by the act of March 
3,.1917.. One per cent of the amount of such net estate not in 
excess of $25,000. 


The ex- 
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One-half of 1 per cent of the amount of such net estate not 
in excess of $50,000, making a total tax of 2 per cent—1} per 
cent by the act of March 3, 1917. 

One per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$50,000 and does not exceed $150,000, making a totul tax of 
4 per cent—3 per cent by act of March, 3, 1917. 

One and one-half per cent of the amount by which such net 
estate exceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $250,000; making 
a total tax of 6 per cent—4} per cent by act of March 3, 1917. 

Two per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$250,000 and does not exceed $450,000, making a’ total tax of 8 
per cent—6 per cent by act of March 3, 1917. 

Two and one-half per cent of the amount by which such net 
estate exceeds $450,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000, making 
a total tax of 10 per cent 73 per cent by act of March 3. 1917. 

Three per cent of the amount by which such net estate ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000 and does not exceed. $2,000,000, making a total 
tax of 12 per cent—9 per cent by act of March 3, 1917. 

Three and one-half per cent of the amount by which such 
net estate exceeds $2,000,000 and does not exceed $3,000,000, 
a 117 a total tax of 14 per cent—104 per cent by act of March 

Four per eent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$3,000,000 and does not exceed $4,000,000, making a total tax 
of 16 per cent—12 per cent by act of March 3, 1917. 

Four and one-half per cent of the amount by which such net 
estate exceeds $4,000,000 and does not exceed $5,000,000, making 
eer tax of 18 per cent—13}% per cent by the act of March 3, 

17. 

Five per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$5,000,000: and does not exceed $8,000,000, making a total tax 
of 20 per cent—15 per cent by act of March 3, 1917. 

Seven per cent of the amount by which such net estate ex- 
ceeds -$8,000,000 and does not exceed $11,000,000, making a 
total tax of 22 per cent—15 per cent by act of March 8, 1917. 
- Ten per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$11,000,000 and does not exceed $15,000,000, making a total 
tax of 25 per cent—15 per cent by act of March 3, 1917: 

Fifteen per cent of the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $15,000,000, making a total tax of 30 per cent—15 per 
cent by aet of March 3, 1917. 

Perhaps the most vigorous protests the committee received 
during the consideration of this bill came from the publishing 
houses and the newspapers and periodicals which for years had 
been receiving a subsidy of about 90 per cent of the cost of the 
carriage and delivery of these publications. It costs the Govern- 
ment, in round numbers, $99,000,000 to handle and deliver the 
second-class mail. The rate is 1 cent per pound, and these 
publishers pay to the Government in postage about $11,000,000, 
making a net loss to the Government of $88,000,000. Some of 
these publications—newspapers and periodicals, periodicals es- 
pecially—are composed of about 20 per cent reading or news 
matter and the balance, or 80 per cent, is in advertisements. It 
might be interesting to relate that some of these periodicals, 80 
per cent of which are composed strictly of advertising matter, at 
a cost in some instances to the advertiser of $5,000 to $10,000 
a page, that these periodicals and journals which have been 
receiving from the Government for years a subsidy amounting 
to hundreds of millions of dollars, have been the most hysterical in 
denouncing as “ pork-barrel ” legislation any sort of much-needed 
improvements of rivers and harbors or the erection of a post- 
office building in a town where the facilities are such that the 
public interest demands the Government's ownership of such 
building. i 

The tax proposed in this bill, in so far as it refers to second- 
class mail matter, will secure only $19,000,000 of the $88,000,000 
now lost to the Government; but the tax of 3 cents on first-class 
letter postage and 2 cents on postal cards will bring in $70,000,000 
additional. 

The rate on second-class mail matter has been changed from 
the flat rate of 1 cent a pound to a zone system; in which the 
rates of postage are as follows: 

That on and after June 1, 1917, the zone system applicable to parcel 


post shall apply to mall matter of the second class, and the rates of 
S shal as follows : Two cents a pound or fraction thereof when 
or d ry within the first or second zones, 3 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof when for delivery within the third zone, 4 cents a und or 
fraction thereof when for delivery within the fourth or fifth zones, 
5 cents a pound or fraction thereof when for delivery within the sixth 
or seventh zones, 6 cents a pound or fraction thereof when for deliv- 
ery within the eighth zone: Provided, That the rate of postage on 
daily newspapers, when the same are deposited in a letter-carrier office 
for delivery by its carriers, shall be the same as now provided by law: 
Provided further, That nothing herein shall affect r law as to 
free circulation and existing rates on second-class mall matter within 
the county of publication: Provided further, That the Postmaster 
General may hereafter require publishers to separate or make up to zones 
in such manner as he may d all mail matter of the second 
when offered for malling: Provided further, That second-class mail 
matte? mailed to subs rs from an office other than that of publi- 
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cation shall pay the same rate as if mailed from the office at the place 
of publication: And provided further, That in the case of newspapers 
eh i periodicals entitled to be entered as second-class matter and main- 
tained by and in the interests of 3 educational, philanthropi 
agricultural, labor, or fraternal tions not organized for profi 
and none of the net income of which inures to the benefit of any pri- 
vate stockholder or individual, the second-class postage rate shall be 
14 cents a pound or fraction thereof, irrespective of the zone in which 
delivered, except when the same are deposited in a letter-carrier office 
for delivery by its carriers, in which case the rate shall be the same as 
now provided by law. The publisher of such newspapers or periodicals 
before belng entitled to the foregoing rates shall furnish the Postmaster 
General, at such times and under such conditions as he may p * 
satisfactory evidence that none of the net income of such organization 
inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual: And pro- 
vided further, That the Postmaster General, on or before the 10th day 
of each month, shall y into the general fund of the Treasury an 
amount equal to the difference between the estimated amount received 
during the preceding month for the transportation of first and second 
class matter through the mails under this title and the estimated amount 
which would have been received under the provisions of the law in force 
at the time of the passage of this act. : 


A tariff of 10 per cent on all articles on the free list and an 
additional tariff of 10 per cent on all dutiable articles is im- 
posed by this bill. It is estimated that $200,000,000 will be 
raised from these duties. I am sure that it will be much 
nearer $300,000,000 than $200,000,000. The reason this tax was 
placed in the bill was solely because we needed the money. I 
regret that the revenue deriyed from this source could not 
have been secured in some other way. 

As I stated a few moments ago, I do not believe I violate 
any confidence when I say that as strenuously as was in my 
power I opposed this feature of the bill which put a 10 per 
cent tax on dutiable articles and those upon the free list. I 
recall the many occasions upon this floor in attempting to an- 
swer my good friend from Connecticut [Mr. Hur] and in 
attempting to answer my good friend the gentleman from Michi- 
gun [Mr. Forpney], and others who fre wedded to protection. 
I have sworn that by my vote I would never permit certain 
articles ever to bear a tax. I remember how I have stood upon 
this floor and demanded that the great basie materials—coal, 
iron, lumber, and others—given us not by the ingenuity of 
man but through the goodness of God, should be free from 
taxation. I have sent out to my constituents free-list speeches in 
which I stated that lumber should be free and that I would 
forever stand between the tax gatherer and an American citi- 
zen who wanted to build a home for his family, a schoolhouse 
for his children, and a church for his God. I can see now 
that when I cast my vote for this bill sometimes chickens come 
home to roost. [Laughter.] But, my friends, the question 
with us now is above party politics, All legislation is more or 
less the result of compromise. I would never vote for this 
measure in times of peace. I opposed it in the committee, but 
I was overruled. The necessity for early action on this bill is 
great. The question confronting us now is how we can at this 
time best raise $1,800,000,000 in order to defray the expenses of 
this war and take care of our soldiers who are going to the front; 
and, though I am opposed to many schedules in this bill, yet 1 
shall support the bill substantially without amendment. We 
have by a practically unanimous vote declared this war. We 
have by a large vote adopted the selective-draft plan whereby 
the young manhood of our country will be practically con- 
scripted; and by this bill, my friends, we are ~oing to con- 
script the dollars necessary to carry on this war. I believe 
when we send our young men to the front to bear the brunt of 
battle those who are beyond the fighting age and who will not 
fall within the selective draft should make no complaint 
when they are called upon to help defray the expenses of this 
war. 

I have received more telegrams in the last two weeks than 
I ever received during the consideration of any other bill, I 
have received telegrams worded patriotically, that each and 
every person whom we intend to tax is willing to pay his share 
to carry on this war; but as has been stated by the gentleman 
preceding me [Mr. Forpney], they all think some other fellow 
ought to pay the tax. 

This is a large tax bill we are presenting to the American 
people. It has followed other revenue measures larger than 
this, and there may be others yet to come. There is no need 
for us to appeal to the patriotism of our people in order to get 
them to support the enormous tax bills we are enacting to carry 
on this war. We did not bring on this war. We are engaged in 
no war for conquest. We are waging no war for territorial 
expansion, nor are we fighting for the aggrandizement of our 
country. 

The American people are a peace-loving, liberty-seeking people, 
and we tried as best we could to keep out of this great conflict 
which now seems to have convulsed the entire universe. We 
did not draw the sword until patience had ceased to be a virtue 
and forebearance had become a repudiation of those principles 
of free government, the exercise of which has made our country 
the wonder and the admiration of the world. [Applause.] 


We have drawn the sword in defense of humanity and the 
inalienable rights of mankind. We have drawn the sword to 
perpetuate and to preserve those principles of free government 
so dear to the hearts of all lovers of human liberty. We have 
drawn the sword to maintain the freedom of the seas. The 
great highways of ocean traffic given to all by the goodness of 
God should be kept open to the argosies of the world, and as long 
as American ideals and American traditions endure they shall 
not be syndicated by any one country on the face of the earth. 
[Applause. ] 

Less than 10 days ago here in this historic Chamber we 
heard that gallant and eloquent Frenchman, M. Viviani, in 
impassioned tone call upon the immortal shades of, Washington 
and Lafayette to again behold the spectacle of the two mightiest 
Republics on the face of the earth as they marched shoulder 
to shoulder, side by side, struggling against military despotism, 
and fighting for the rights, the happiness, the prosperity, and 
the liberties of all mankind. 

We are now a great country, a united country, a rich and a 
powerful country. We can well afford to pay the tax bill that 
we are bringing in here to carry on this war to a speedy and 
victorious end, and I say to you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the House, that we do not have to appeal to the patriotism 
of the American people in order to get them to support the bill 
which we have brought in. Every day come thousands of letters, 
telegrams, and messages from these offering to dedicate their 
lives and their fortunes to the cause of our country; and if we 
have in the future to bring in more tax bills, I say to you again 
that we will never have to appeal to the patriotism of our 
people in order to get their support for these mensures, because 
they are more than willing, not only to offer their lives to the 
cause of universal liberty, but they are willing to give of their 
means to carry on this war to a speedy and victorious con- 
clusion. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, it is one of the most remark- 
able things that could have occurred in any popular assembly 
that a bill to levy a tax of this size upon people should be 
received with such unanimity or near unanimity as this bill 
is received. Certainly it is a compliment of the very highest 
order to the membership of the committee that framed the 
legislation. 

Evidently while the burden of taxation has been heavy, be- 
cause the need was imperative and the demands were heavy, 
the bill has been so framed as to distribute that burden of 
taxation with practical equality, not only upon every line of 
human activity which ought to respond for the protection of 
the Government, but upon every section of the country. Mani- 
festly, if there were any great discrimination, either sectional 
or otherwise, more echo would have been heard in this House, 
because this is, after all, in the last analysis, an extremely 
representative body. I sometimes think it is more representa- 
tive of kicks and complaints than it is representative of the 
great benefits of a free government. We are more apt to hear 
as representatives of our people of the complaints, the difficul- 
ties, the discriminations, or alleged discriminations, that occur 
in legislation than an appreciation of its good features. I have 
had, as every Member here has, an enormous number of com- 
plaints against specific items in. this bill, and yet I have 
answered each one of those complaints with practically the same 
statement, that the burden of taxation caused by the present 
war unfortunately will be enormous upon every line of business, 
and that the committee would not permit any line of business 
to escape. Not only would the committee not permit any dis- 
crimination, but they would not overlook any possible and 
reasonable source of taxation for the raising of these impera- 
tively needed funds. And that is the only reply that can justly 
be given to any of these complaints of specific industries against 
the tax which is levied against their industry. This is a huge 
bill, and yet it must be measured not by its own size, but by the 
demands that it is intended to meet. 

In the opening speech in this debate the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kircu1n] referred to the fact that this 
war must not be financed by putting the burden upon unborn 
generations. I thoroughly agree with him in that, yet I would 
go further and say that this war could not be financed by put- 
ting the burden upon unborn generations. However many bonds 
we may issue, if we issued the full limit that the reserve capital 
of this country would be able to absorb, we would still need 
for the proper conduct of this war an enormously increased 
supply of cash taxes, and they are represented by this bill. I 
undertake to say that the administration officials are correct 
in estimating that close to 82.000, 000,000 of cash collections 
must be made to meet the cash needs of the Government, ex- 
clusive of the sale of bonds, 
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Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman pardon me 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. k 

Mr. HILL. May I inject right into the gentleman's remarks 
for the benefit of the other Members that I personally visited 
a high official of the administration before I went into the 
committee meeting to help frame this bill and had a full, frank 
talk with him, and when I came away the result was this: “I 
ought to have $2,000,000,000 in cash; I must have $1,800,000,- 
000”? That was the inspiring motive of this committee from 
the start te finish in reaching the amount. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. BORLAND. I will be very glad to do so. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the committee room. 

Mr. HILL. In the committee room, and that did not include 
the supplementary proposition that has now come in for a billion 
dollars for building ships, and did not provide for the interest 
on the bonds we have got to meet, nor the additional pay of 
the Army which was adopted by this House on the Saturday 
night. preceding. Gentlemen, if you offer any amendment to 
this bill, I beg of you as an American citizen do not offer an 
amendment reducing the revenue by one single penny unless 
you offer a substitute at the same time providing money to take 
its place, [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. I am very glad to yield to the distinguished 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, that framed this 
legislation, for that illuminating and interesting statement, and 
it inspires me to say that one of the most remarkable and one 
of the best signs in this whole legislation has been the non- 
partisan, high-minded, and patriotic way in which members of 
the minority of that great committee have taken hold of this 
great-national problem and have looked upon it as their problem 
as well as the problem of the administration. I compliment 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hi] and his associates 
on the minority for the splendid work they have done, 

But I want to say, huge as is this bill, even measured into 
the demands that will be made upon it, we have another measure 
of comparison we must not lose sight of or the country must 
not lose sight of. This is a huge country. In the last few years, 
especially during the continuance of the European war, it has 
been growing in wealth by leaps and bounds. It not only has 
been growing in actual industrial operations, but it has been 
growing in invested capital, in accumulations of capital, and at 
such a rate that no other country under the sun has ever equaled 
it. When we come to measure this bill into the resources of 
the American people we find it is a smaller burden than we have 
frequently placed upon the people in the history of the Republic. 
Measured into the ability to pay, this is not such a tremendous 
burden after all. I am glad to see the committee have under- 
taken at the very outset to do what some of the excitable indi- 
viduals have written me ought to be done, namely, to conscript 
wealth. Some critics seem to overlook the fact that we do con- 
script wealth, and that we propose to conscript wealth equally 
with human endeavor in this war. We propose to make wealth 
pay its just share of this war, and for that purpose there has 
been an increase in the inheritance tax and in the normal income 
tax and in the surtax on incomes. 

In addition to that, the committee has turned, and very prop- 
erly, to that great list of luxuries which, I am glad to say, 
adorns the life of the American people. A more luxurious people 
the world has never seen, indulging in all manner of luxuries, 
from the simple chewing gum up to the $10,000 automobile. 
Every form of luxury is susceptible of taxation, especially in 
an emergency of this kind, and the committee has very wisely 
placed a very large share of the burden upon that class of 
luxuries. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Something has been said on the floor 
here with reference to the extreme burdens placed on the manu- 
facturers of these articles. Does the gentleman think the manu- 
facturers will pay those taxes, or will they be passed on down to 
the consumers? 

Mr. BORLAND. No. The gentleman and I agree in that 
principle of economics whereby it happens that if an article is 
in general demand the burden of the extra cost will be passed 
on to the consumer. If, however, the burden is so heavy as to 
check the demand, it reduces automatically the amount of the 
tax that we can collect. But as long as the article is in genera] 
demand the extra cost eventually goes on to the ultimate con- 
sumer or purchaser. I may say that we Democrats on this side 
have always contended for that principle in our discussions of 
the protective tariff, but we were never able to induce the gen- 


tleman from Iowa and his colleagues to agree with us. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman upon the fact that he has arrived at 
our position. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, we on this side wanted to pass the 
burden over to the party across the seas. That is what we were 
doing and what we were contending for. 

Mr. BORLAND. When the gentleman from Towa gets rid of 
that idea, that the foreigner pays the tax, he will make another 
advance in economic attainment. 

Now, I want to say this, gentlemen, that these taxes will not 
be a serious burden if we place them on those who are able to 
bear them. The committee has so endeavored to do. Much has 
been said here in regard to taking up the “slack” in the Postal 
Service. That matter has been gone into so fully that I would 
not care to take the time to comment on it, except to say that 
in this crisis of our national history, when this burden is placed 
on our young men and on our business men, for any institution 
or activity to enjoy a special subsidy at the hands of the Gen- 
eral Government is inexcusable and indefensible. No patriotic 
body in the country ought to insist that the Government should 
subsidize its business by doing for it special services that are 
not done for the rank and file of our citizens. It is but right 
to bring up the second-class mail rate somewhere near the cost 
of the actual service rendered in carrying that niail. In my 
judgment your committee was wise in doing so in this case. 

If I were making up a bill on my own theories of economies, 
I would like to see all the burdens placed upon a direct tax, on 
an income tax. Not only do I believe that it is the fairest and 
best medium of taxation and the best barometer of the taxa- 
tion powers of the country; I believe it not only distributes 
the tax more fairly than any other but I believe it has a re- 
markably fine influence on the expenditure of the money that 
it has raised. When a man sees directly in his tax bill how 
much he has paid for specific expenses or for the operation of a 
specific administration or activity of the Government, he is 
very apt to hold that administration or that particular activity 
accountable for his increase of taxes. I think one of the great- 
est difficulties we have contended with in this country has been 
that our sources of revenue were so long concealed from the 
ordinary taxpayer in the form of indirect taxes. 

I am opposed to these stamp taxes in so far as we can get 
rid of them, and I am opposed to these special taxes except in 
eases of articles of luxury, where they can afford to pay it. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. In order to make the gentleman’s argument 
28 would he not have to make his income tax reach every- 

y? 

Mr. BORLAND. Scientifically and theoretically that is true. 
It ought to reach everybody. The only question involved, how- 
ever, is the practical question of the cost of collection. There 
is no use in imposing a tax when the cost of collection exceeds, 
equals, or approaches the amount produced. I think when you 
put into operation a new system it is well to put the limit high 
in order that not too many people will have to be brought in at 
first while the system is in an experimental state, but-after 
the system is in operation it is very easy to lower the limit 
until the burden falls upon practically all income producers. 
For after all the real source of Government revenue is the pro- 
ducing toil of its citizens. The real source of strength of the 
Government and its financial support is in the earnings of its 
citizens, and any other form of reaching those through indirect 
taxation is almost certain to produce lack of uniformity, dis- 
crimination, and injustice. 

Mr, SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. Would the gentleman at any time and under 
any circumstances reduce the exemption below the average liv- 
ing expense of the average family or the average individual in 
the country? 

Mr, BORLAND, I will say to the gentleman that that ques- 
tion can not be answered, because no one can say what is an 
average living expense. I have heard that question debated, as 
to what was the average cost for a family. There is no such 
thing. You can not approach living conditions from that stand- 
point. All expenses are relative to the expenses of other mem- 
wage in one country or in one age would not be a living wage 
in another. No; it is not a question of that. It is a question 
of every man who is earning an income supporting his Govern- 
ment financially, as he is compelled also to support it by his 
military services in times of need. This burden ought to fall 
and will fall upon those members of the community who can 
not offer their bodies, their lives, their health, and their 
strength as a sacrifice for the redemption of their country. A 
certain number of citizens in war must go out and offer their 
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lives as a sacrifice. Certain families must send their bread 
winners: Those people give their all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. . 

Mr. BORLAND. I should like about three minutes more. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Those men give all they have. They lay 
upon the alter of their country a priceless sacrifice. The wife 
who stays at home, the infant children who stay at home, and 
see the breadwinner—the husbgnd and father or the son—go 
to the trenches, baring his breast to the thrusts of the foe, 
make a sacrifice that can not be measured in money. They 
make a sacrifice upon the altar of patriotism which is sacred 
beyond the conception of mere man, which rises as an incense 
to heaven, as the great tribute of patriotism to the life and well- 
being and perpetuity of our institutions. When men are willing 
to do that, when they are willing to face the foe and say, “ For 
this flag, for the free institutions of my country, for the land 
that gave me birth and gave me opportunity, I am willing to go 
to the front to fight, to die, to offer my life, my future, my 
prospects, and my career,” the men who stay at home should be 
willing to sacrifice their money on the altar of their country’s 
need, Possibly some are engaged in activities that are being 
accelerated and expanded by the very fact of war. Some are 
men whose property is being protected, whose invested wealth 
is being protected, and the only sacrifice that they can lay upon 
the altar of their country is the sacrifice of taxation to provide 
for the needs of that Government. No soft-fingered hand 
should be laid upon the sacrifice of the men who stay at home 
and are safely protected. We should make them respond in 
the full measure necessary to properly equip and care for those 
who go to the front. The capitalized wealth that is protected 
by the fleet and by the Army in the field should make its 
sacrifice. It is only a question of justice and of lack of dis- 
crimination between different forms of taxation. No man at 
this hour and in this crisis of our career should complain of a 
burden of taxation which protects him, his home, his life, his 
property, his institutions and future from the assaults which 
are being made upon the very existence of democracy.. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
my colleague, ‘the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hort.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman be- 
gins, may I ask the gentleman from North Carolina how long 
he expects the debate to run to-day? 

“Mr. KITCHIN. I have no one except the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox] who wishes to speak this afternoon. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have one 10-minute speech after 
this. 

Mr. KITCHIN.. All right. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Then will you adjourn for the day? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, in what I shall say I am not inclined to handicap 
the committee in its great work that they are to perform. I 
have no selfish motive. There is one thing, however, that I 
have heard a great deal about since I came to Congress and 
about which I think most Congressmen make a mistake, I 
think I have had some opportunity not afforded to every Con- 
gressman to make some observations in regard to a matter that 
is brought to our attention in this bill. I refer to the raise in 
postal rates on second-class mail matter. 

I have no newspaper that will be seriously affected in my 
district, and so I can claim that I am only trying to set the 
committee right in whatever I say, but as a postmaster for some 
12 or 18 years I have observed some things in regard to the 
handling of mail matter that is not given to the ordinary citizen, 
I have heard it charged and reiterated on the floor of this House, 
not only by this committee but by the great Post Office Com- 
mittee, and I believe they are backed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, that it costs anywhere from 4 to 9 cents, according to 
whatever investigating committee made the figures that you 
take, to handle second-class mail matter. 

T want to say that whoever makes this assertion does not 
understand the situation that prevails in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The plain, practical facts are that it does not cost the 
Post Office Department any such amount of money. The fact 
is that it does not cost as much as you get if you figure as any 
business man would. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman ever read the report of Post- 
master General Hitchcock, made to Congress in 1909, and ex- 
President Taft's recommendation? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes; I was in the post office at the time 
and know that the conclusions drawn from that report were 
absolutely inaccurate. 


Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know that Postmaster General 
Hitchcock, after one year’s complete, thorough, and exhaustive 
investigation, said that it costs 9 cents a pound to carry and 
transport and deliver second-class mail matter? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes; and, as I say, he was absolutely 
wrong. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I do not understand that the department claims 
any such thing. If I understand the statement made to our 
committee, the overhead charges were practically the same in 
all zones, but there was a difference in railroad transportation 
that made the necessity for the change. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, they say one thing in one place and 
another thing in another place, but you can never run it all 
down. As a matter of fact, I want to say to this committee that 
for the next fiscal year you would not handle one pound of 
second-class mail matter mailed by the publisher that you would 
lose money on. In other words, I challenge any Member of this 
House to point out the items in the statement of expenses as 
shown by the Auditor of the Post Office Department which can 
be reduced $11,000,000, provided no second-class mail is handled 
at publishers’ rate. I want to introduce those figures now. If 
we lose $80,000,000 per year, it must be paid out in some of these 
items, and I want some of these gentlemen who are so sure of 
this to tell us where it goes. Here are the figures: 


APPROPRIATION AND EXPENDITURE AcCOUNTS-—SERVICE or tHe Post 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Audited expenditures from July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916, 
OFFICE. OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Rent of buildings Post Office Department 24, 000. 00 
Electric power, light, etc 3, 708. 85 
Post-effice inspectors: 
C ens E e ̃q— car tors Bem Fol wate Dt 749, 857. 94 
Gps R Als yen eRe Pd ate SEC LCN gee 225, 882. 00 
Clerks, division headquarters 182, 453. 41 
Travelin 5 . ͤ— S, 37. 019. 62 
———T—T—TbT—T—T—.... Ln 35, 172. 80 
4,946.18 
2, 450, 
information 2! e e a Aa — 1, 121. 47 
Travel expenses, etc., Postmaster General 432. 1 


OFFICR OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Compensation to postmasters n- -+--> -= 81, 086, 525. 59 
Compensation to assistant . 2, 992, 106. 11 

Clerks, firs first and second class OR a, 45, 402, 431, 14 
Printers mechanics, and skill 7 in post offices_ 40, 064. 74 
Watchmen, messengers, and laborers a E Roei 3 5. G4 


Clerks, contract stations 


eous items, first and second class “post offices— 


3 aN Peed Pee eS RO 1 5 671. 22 
Mechanical and Jabor-saving ieee 25, 153. 24 
oy Pelivery Carriere”. orate de ee EE EN T, 37, 533, 394, 30 

res carriers, substitute, auxiliary, and tempo- 
DRIES SEE NS ESE T 2, 916. OTT. 75 
City < I carriers, new offlees —--. ~~ 22, 228. 60 
City, delivers: horse: hires) .- so es 2, 067. 536. 40 
Car fare and bicycle allowance? 04, 581. 29 
Street care collection service 7, 580. 00 
Detroit River postal CBs at. 6, 500. 00 
—— eget neidental expenses. 78, 920. 01 
lal delivery car fare 10, 610. 93 
Special TTT 2, 201, 421. 46 
ge delivery service . — 125, 645. 18 
55 expenses, etc., First Assistant Postmaster Gen- ge 
ee — ee en sav 
OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENBRAL. 

Star-route service—Alaska__.. „ 227, 934. 69 
Power-boat service — $56, 958. 50 
Mall messenger service Se are Ng ae 

At Saig acted TP 27 3 5 
a ge et, EERE EAS Es N ETE BEES LT eae 92. 28. 24 
Railroad TTT 52, 819. 826. 84 
terminal service, St. Louis 730. 35 
Freight on stam 323. 57 


3. 

6, 026. 
sy oe ansportation_ — — 2102 SOG, 60 
en post 7 Service in 53, 576. 97 
Harbor transfer service. 72. 408. 26 
Assistant superintendent, division of foreign mai 500. 00 
Balances due foreign countries 94, 748. 52 
1 expenses, etc., Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 229.55 
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OFFICE OF THE THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Manufacture of postage stamp $749, 784. 32 
Manufacture of stamped envelopes and newspaper wrap- 


SR SE Se ae ee an CN T EA era 1, 316, 379. 36 
Distribution of stamped enevelopes and newspaper 
wrappers —__ . 14. 313. 99 
Manufacture of postal cards 347, 149. 30 
Ship, steamboat, and way letters 28. 34 
Indemnities, domestic mall 169, 284. 94 
Indemnities, international registered mail 815. 68 
Travel expenses, etc., Third 
pa r — 55 „„ 400. 11 
vel expenses, etc., Posta vings System 3 
Unpaid money orders more than 1 year old —.— 301. 294. 02 


OFFICE OF THE FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Stationery 18 oo 31 


Official and registry envelopes „571. 25 
Supplies, money order service. 118, 903. 46 
Supplies, registry system 2 746. 50 
Supplies, Postal Savin System__ ASE 13, 295. 12 
Inspection agency, Cincinnati, Ohio ee 2, 746, 45 
Supplies, City Delivery Service_...----_-__-___-__ oe 117, 590. 69 
Stamping appliances 5 40 


5 scales, ete. 
rapping pa 
Twine and t. 2 
Oe 85 


i 13 

100, 503. 48 

, 267.11 

Post route ma 8, 960.17 
Miscellaneous 

offices—purchases 77, 116. 20 

Canceling machines 257, 890. 75 

Mail-bag repair shop, labor #98! 998: 8 

ag repair shop, r ¥ 3 

Mail locks, ete 11, 392. 54 

Mall-lock repair shop, labor „024. 83 

SEAS atite -werwier. 5 ..ce ed a ERA ANA T, 726, 975. 57 

ural Delivery Serie sT 1, 866, 415. 92 

Clerks, sabetations — A REE Res „684. OS 

rate narpa, etc., Fourth Assistant Postmaster a8 45 


297, 637, 128. 87 


Mr. RANDALL. How much per pound does the first-class 
mail matter yield to the Government? 

- Mr. HULL of Iowa. It is pretty hard to say. 

Mr. RANDALL. As a matter of fact, the first-class mail 
matter, with 40 letters to a pound, pays 80 cents. The second- 
class mail matter pays 1 cent a pound. Now, either 1 cent is 
too low or 80 cents is too high, and there ought to be an average 
that would be the actual cost. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The trouble with the gentleman’s logic 
is the trouble with all that I have heard in regard to this 
matter. The Post Office Department was created to carry the 
correspondence of the people, and it was built up with that idea. 
The first and second class matter are not handled alike at all. 
For instance, your first-class matter is always given prefer- 
ence and your second-class practically is the last class con- 
sidered. The first-class matter is always forwarded, and it may 
cost 30 or 50 cents to forward the letters, and you get nothing 
for it, but the second class is dead at the office of delivery. 
If it is returned or forwarded it costs the sender from 3 cents 
on up. 

There is another thing, and this is the point I want to make. 
The first-class mail is picked up around the city. Take it in the 
city of Washington, you pick it up by carriers, and it costs a 
great deal of money to do that. Then it is carried to the post 
office and made up and billed. That costs money. How is the 
second-class matter handled? Take the Geographic Magazine. 
That is made up by the publishers, billed through, and nobody 
in the post office handles it. I presume it never goes into the 
post office to be handled at all. Take the Ladies Home Journal. 
They make that up in Philadelphia in packages of 150 pounds, 
take it to the train, put it on the train, and the Post Office De- 
partment pays nothing for it. That is billed clear through in 
the 150-pound package, say, to the city of Davenport, and no 
postal clerk drawing the higher salaries ever handles it. It is 
earried to the terminal, dumped out there, and then is put on a 
ear to go to Davenport. It is carried to the Davenport post 
office, and there, if made up properly, it goes by the clerks in the 
post office to the carriers in an original package, say, to carrier 
No. 3; and no clerk has given any of his time, practically, to its 
distribution; he has passed it along as originally made up to 
the carrier who distributes it to his route when he is not busy 
handling first-elass mail. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not want to be personal, but I spent 
15 years in a mail train. Davenport is an exception. It is a 
very large town. Packages of the Ladies Home Journal are 
made up as the gentleman states, but there are 50,000 other 
post offices for which they are not made up. Now, then, the 


letters mailed in Philadelphia are also tied up for Davenport 
and other large cities, and are not handled on the mail trains, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Not by the man who mails them; they 
are collected by carriers all over the city, carried to the post 
office, and again rehandled by clerks, 

Mr. RANDALL. Oh, no; but that is a small percentage. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It costs a great deal of money to collect 
this mail around the city of Washington and take it to the post 
office. To prove that, as I say, take out of the post office to- 
morrow, and run your post-o' ce system for one year without 
the second-class mail matter, and you will have cut the receipts 
$11,000,000; and I want the gentleman—and I will put the fig- 
ures into the Recorp—to take and pick out the last auditor's 
report where he is going to save $11,000,000 next year if you 
do not handle this second-class mail. That is the real acid test 
in this matter. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the -gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Do we not pay more than $11,000,000 to the rail- 
roads for the transportation of the second-class mail matter? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No. 

Mr. MANN. How do you differentiate it? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, You are not paying anything by weight 
now. You are paying for mileage and space. 

Mr. MANN. That is just it. The second-class matter takes 
up the space. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Not a great deal. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; it does. It takes a great deal more space. 
It is bulkier. I used to be in the Railway Mail Service indi- 
rectly myself, and I know something about it. 

Mr. RANDALL. In a 60-foot car, 10 feet of the space is 
devoted to the letters and 50 feet of the space to the papers. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You send a lady’s hat from the city of 
Baltimore to the city of Washington, and it will take up as 
much space as 150 pounds of second-class mail matter, and you 
will get a dollar and a half for carrying the second-class mail 
matter and only 7 or 8 cents for carrying the lady’s bonnet. 

Mr. MANN. One cent for carrying the second-class mail 
matter. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, no; a dollar and a half for carrying 
150 pounds, and the hat will take up as much space as the 
150 pounds, 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman’s statement was, and that is 
what interested me, that if you cut out the second-class mail 
matter the Post Office would not gain anything by it on the 
present expenses. I wanted to know if we do not now pay to 
the railroads in excess of actually $11,000,000 for the trans- 
portation of second-class mail matter, regardless of all other 
expenses? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Not as I understand it. 

Mr. MANN. What percentage of the mail is second-class 
matter in weight? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. In size? It is the space that counts. 

Mr. MANN. In weight. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. In space? 

Mr. MANN. Nobody can tell what it is in space, You can 
tell what it is in weight. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is just the point that I am making. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know what it is? I do not. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not think anybody knows. Nobody 
could know. 

Mr: MANN.. They may not know, but they will figure it out 
down to the eighth of a pound in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is 80 per cent of the total mail 
carried. 

Mr. MANN. Of the second-class mail? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentieman assumes it is less than one- 
quarter of the space. We pay the railroads over $44,000,000 a 
year for transportation.. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes: 

. COX. It is $61,000,000 a year. 

. MANN. A part of that is for terminals. 

. HULL of Iowa. It is about $52,000,000 a year. 

COX. It is 861.000.000 a year. 

„MANN. The gentieman is assuming that 80 per cent of 
the weight is only about one-fifth of the space; that 80 per 
cent of the weight occupies only about one-fifth of the space. 
The gentleman may be right. I do not know. I think he ought 
to go into it a little more fully. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I am sure of this, that you are not pay- 
ing the railroads of this country any too much, You are really 
paying them for service in running the railroad trains and car- 
rying the mail. It is really done for the first-class mail. The 
weight they carry for the Government is not now used as basis 


Mr. MANN. For instance, I do not thing 1 am in favor of the 
provision in this bill—I never have been in favor of increasing 
the second-class rates—but the gentleman knows that out of 
my city; for instance—and that is true of a number of other 


cities—trains are run for the express purpose of carrying second- 
Glass mail matter at a time when there would be no need to 
carry first-class mail or anything else. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. There are very few such trains; they 
most always carry mail and express, and many of the newspapers 
use the express to carry their papers, as it is cheaper than the 
Government’s rate, now so low you claim it is losing money, 
and yet the same Government claims it can carry me ise 
cheaper than the express companies, and have lowered its rates 
vey materially, 

Mr. MANN. And they carry papers to Davenport and sell 
them in competition there. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Then, as I understand it, both the 
govana! and the railroads make a profit in running these 


DS. i 

Mr. MANN. I have always understood it was a dead loss and 
that there was no money rpeetred at all by the Government for 
it, but I do not know. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. I never could understand why they ran | 


them, unless they show a profit to the Government, 

Mr. They run them because it is our business to 
carry second-class mail, and it is carried at the request of the 
newspapers for the additional purpose of giving enlightenment 
to the people of Iowa through the Chicago daily papers. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is a false assumption. The people 
of Chieago need enlightenment much more than those of Iowa. 

Mr. MANN. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a cota? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will: 

Mr. HILL. I have my views on this question. I am in favor 
of making the newspapers and magazines pay every cent of 
cost to the Government for carrying their products. Ts it fair 
to the American people that the publishers of this country 
should have the advertisements which they have sold carried 
practically free to the farmers who are compelled to pay freight 
on their products? Now, I will tell the gentleman where I 
stood on this matter and I do not believe I am revealing any 
of the secrets of the committee in doing so. I made the propo- 
sition to tax every one of the advertisements 10 per cent, which 
would have meant in the total volume of the advertising receipts 
of this country of $100,000,000, which would have paid this loss 
to the Government and let the postage alone. The papers could 
have passed that tax on to the advertisers. Now, that is where 
I stood, and I am in favor of it now. I do not believe it is 
the business of the people of this country tò give to any one 
branch of industry the right to have their products carried 
free all over the United States at the expense of the rest of the 


pegi HULL of Iowa. I am perfectly willing to yield, but I 
do wish a few minutes for myself. 

Mr. REED. Do not they carry the farmer's congressional 
seeds free? 

Mr. HILL. I have always voted against that for 20 years, 
and I shall as long as I stay here. 

Mr. SLOAN. I hope the gentleman will. I would like to ask 
if, as a matter of fact, the newspapers carried 255 miles, as an 


average, can not be with as little trouble and effort distributed 


as ordinary packages of parcel post? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Why, they certainly can and they cer- 
tainly are, and the fact is for the space 2770 occupy they pay 
more to-day than the parcel post. 

Mr. SLOAN. In the short zone. According to this bill they 
pay a great deal more than the parcel post in the short zone. 

Mr. HILL. And in the long zones a great deal less. 

Mr. SLOAN. Just the reverse, and I was wondering why. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I would not object to the gentleman's 
suggestion of there being a tax on advertising 

Mr. HILL. Let me suggest to the gentleman that if he will 
move to strike “except newspapers and periodicals” out of 
that section he will get it. 

Mr. HULL of fowa. I am simply suggesting to the committee 
and to the gentlemen of Congress that there is an erroneous 
impression in regard to the cost, and outside of railroad trans- 
portation there is not an item in this list here of audited ex- 
penditures of the department for the last fiscal year that 
figure where they are going to save any money 
carry this second-class mail. And, as I look 
Office Department is created to carry first-class 
it picks up the second, third, and fourth class 
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as a manufacturing institution picks up something to do when 
they have a light load. The whole post-office system is built 
on the principle of giving enough service to handle the first- 
class mail. It is on the same principle as an electric light com- 
pany, which is probably as good illustration as I can find. 
An electric light company goes to work and builds an electric 
light plant in a city. 

Now, it sells its light for 10 to 15 cents per kilowatt when the 
load is on in the evening. That same company sells the same 
electricity for 1 to 3 cents when the load is not on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I would like a few minutes more—5 
minutes or 10. 

3 GREEN of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman five minutes 


ir, GORDON. Will the gentieman yield? 

` Mr. HULL of Iowa. For a question. 

Mr. GORDON. What do you estimate it costs this Govern- 
ment a pound to carry second-class mail? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I am trying to get at that very thing. i 

Mr. GORDON.. Have you any figures to show what it costs 
a pound? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not think it costs as much as her. 
are getting. I will say that. 

Mr. GORDON. What do you think it costs? are 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think it costs about 70 or 75 per cent 
of what they are getting. 

Mr. GORDON. I understand that, but they do not get down 
to the brass tacks of handling the mail.. That is the trouble. 

Mr. HILL, Let me repeat the statement that the Postmaster 
General said it was not u question of — but it was a 
question of railroad transportation. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It-is a question of railroad transporta- 
tion, too, but you are not paying anything for the weight. You 
may be paying a little for space, but you are really paying for 
mileage. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. If it is a question of railroad transportation, 
why in the name of common sense did they put au item in the 
bill that the publishers should not-pay railroad transportation? 
You give the whole thing away by putting that in there. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Please allow me to proceed. An elec- 
tric-light company has built up a plant here, and it sells its 
electric light a certain time for 10 or 15 cents and at another 
time for from 1 to 3 cents. Why? Does it lose money? The 
average cost of electricity at the end of the year is probably 
4 or 5 cents, and it has received 6 or.7 cents, and it is sold 
during the day at from 1 to 8 cents. Now, is it losing money 
on that electricity it sells at from 1 to 8 cents? Go and ask 
any electriclight man, and he will tell you if it was not for 
that business that goes on there at the time the load is not on 
they could not do business. And it is the same way with the 
post-office system. 

Mr. GORDON.. Explain the analogy, though. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You carry the mail matter at the time 
the post-office clerks are not busy. That is the point. Every 
office handles second, third. and fourth class mail when it is 
not handling first class. The Railway Mail Service does the 
same thing.. They handle only about 10 per cent, probably, 
of the second-class mail. They simply pile it up in the corner 
of the car, and it goes through to its destination. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No; I can not. That is the real fact 
in regard to the distribution of second-class mail. 

Now, I was in an office, and I have had a great deal to do with 
it, and I have-seen 150 pounds of mail come into the post office 
there, and if you could not handle it you laid it aside. You 
pay a great deal of attention to your letters when you do not pay 
so much attention to your second-class mail matter. And if 
any of the gentlemen do not think that is correct, I ask them 
if they are getting any papers from their home district, and do 
they all come through? I am getting a great many papers, and 
I am losing about 25 per cent all the while. Why? Because the 
Post Office Department does not pay the same attention to the 
second class as it does to the first class. The post-office system 
is built upon this proposition, that it must take care of the first- 
class mail, the correspondence of the people. 

Now, I want to say this—and I believe that-it is true, and I 
think you will find it out—that when you increase the first- 
class mail rate you will decrease, or come very close to decreas- 
ing, the amount you will raise by the amount that you increase 
the rate. In other words, you will not have any more pennies 
in the till at the end of the year than you did before you in- 
creased that rate from 2 cents to 8 and from 1 cent to 2. 
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It is evident by the reading of this bill that the committee did 

not understand that there were two classes of second-class mail 
matter. One paid by the publisher and the rate paid by the gen- 
eral public. The committee will have to change the language or 
else they have materially increased the rate made to the general 
public, which has long been established, that of 1 cent for every 
4 ounces or fraction thereof, which can be easily done, but I 
want to call to the attention of the committee that they will 
have to cut down the rates that they made to the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth zones to the publishers or else they will be 
in the position of charging more to the publisher than they do to 
the general public. I do not think that they intended to charge 
more at wholesale than they did at retail. That would be the 
effect of the committee bill as it is at present. 

There is another thing the, committee should do, providing 
this bill should become a law. Some provision should be made 
to avoid the loss that newspapers will be compelled to face 
unless they are given time to adjust their existing contracts. 
Practically all newspaper contracts are for one year, and most 
of them are paid in advance. As the newspapers that are circu- 
lated to-day are compelled to carry out those contracts many 
of them will face bankruptcy the minute this law becomes oper- 
ative. 

Future liabilities will be in the excess of their assets. I 
sincerely hope the committee will see the justness of this sug- 
gestion and introduce an amendment to cover the same. 

In this bill you strike at the very thing that has made us a 
great people and you defeat the very purpose of your bill, for 
the effect of this increase of postal rates, in my opinion, will 
be a net loss in revenue, and the people will be deprived of that 
which educates and benefits them in all ways. 

There is another point that I want to make before I close, 
and that is in regard to the increase of this second-class mail 
matter and its effect on farm journals. I have but one farm 
journal in my district, but that is of minor importance. But 
I tell you that it is my judgment that you are making a great 
mistake in increasing the rate on these journals. I do not care 
any thing about the Saturday Evening Post or the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, but I do know that in this country to-day there is a 
class of farm journals that are doing more to induce the farmers 
to produce food in this country than any other single agency. 
[Applause, ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this bill is, 
generally speaking, perhaps as good a one as could be framed 
under the circumstances. 

However, it is unscientific in many ways. The 10 per cent 
increase in the tariff on all imports is utterly unscientific, of 
course. The 5 per cent rate that runs through the bill, on 
automobiles, and so forth, is utterly unscientific. There is no 
more reason why you should take 5 per cent and run it through 
a whole lot of commodities than there would be for taking 
some other percentage, except that it is handy, I suppose. 
[Laughter.] But I do think that the zone increase on second- 
class mail matter is not only unscientifie but unfair and not based 
on revenue principles. It is a working off of old grudges under 
the guise of a war measure, and it is not put in primarily for 
the purpose of raising revenue. Now, I think the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] was very largely, if not entirely, right 
in the economics of the situation. It does not cost the Govern- 
ment anything like what the Post Office Department says it 
does to carry second-class mail matter, and you can use the 
same arguments that they use, for instance, about letters pay- 
ing 80 cents a pound, and apply them to freight rates all the 
way through. You do not have the same freight rates on gravel 
and coal that you have on wheat. If you did, you would not 
carry any gravel or coal. You do not charge as much for the 
carrying of lumber as for the carrying of wheat. If you did, 
you would not carry any lumber. You do not charge the same 
for carrying wheat as you charge for carrying dry goods. If 
you did, you would not carry any wheat. If you put the first- 
class rates on the lower classes of freights, you would not carry, 
any freights of the lower classes, and you can argue that all 
the profits come from the higher classes and that the lower 
are carried at a loss. Freight has to be carried according to 
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what it will bear, and some of it is carried at a very slight 
advance above actual cost of hauling, without any allowance, 
to speak of, for overhead costs, The railroad is there. It has its 
tracks, and its locomotives, its overhead charges, and its rolling 
stock, and it is figured that some business can be done that 
does not make nearly as much profit as other lines of business, 
and that it will pay better to carry it than not to carry it. 

Now, it is very much the same way with the postal business, 
and, as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] said also, the 
publications that have second-class rates are all put up in the 
offices of the publishers and inclosed in sacks and tagged and 
delivered at the post offices, and they go right straight through 
and are not handled until they get to the end of the journey 
or to the particular railway post office where they are to be 
distributed to small local offices. If the cost of this class of 
postal business is a question of railroad transportation, as has 
been stated here, why has the Committee on Ways and Means 
put in the bill a provision saying that the publisher shall not 
pay the railroad transportation to the point of distribution? 
There are a good many funny things in the way the mail is 
carried. My town is located on the Hudson River, which is 
about a half mile wide. There is a ferry crossing it every 15 
minutes, and there is a railroad bridge across it. On the other. 
side of the river there is a town of a couple of thousand people. 
How do you suppose the Post Office Department carries the mail 
from my city to that town directly across the river? They send 
it to.Albany, 75 miles away, and then send it down on the other 
side again, on the West Shore Railroad, another 75 miles. Now, 
if it is a question of railroad transportation, what in the name 
of common sense do they do that for? I publish a newspaper. 
We do not think that is the best way to send it. We send our 
paper across on the ferry and put it in the post office over on 
the other side of the river in order to get it out with the early 
morning mails and onto the rural delivery mail routes. The 
transportation on the railroad, when they have got the space 
and the men to handle the mail, does not seem to cut any figure 
at all. The Government itself sends mail 150 miles to get it 2 
miles, and evidently they think it is cheaper than to send it 
direct. They used to carry it by ferry, and all the four years 
I have been here I have been trying to get them to restore that 
route across the river. ‘There is a trolley road which comes 
down to the ferry on the other side of the river, which could 
take the mail up to the post office, but on account of a little 
extra handling that would be required they think it is better 
to send that mail to Albany and back again, 150 miles. So 
it is perfectly plain that it is not a question of railroad 
transportation in these things. It is chiefly the question of 
handling. 

I think this bill has been reasonably fair to the newspapers. 
So far as the local newspapers are concerned, they have retained 
their free privilege in the counties of publication, and although 
I benefit by that: privilege, I am not altogether sure that some- 
thing could not be said in favor of charging the local papers 
something for that service, though probably there are a good 
many little weekly newspapers that are kept alive by that very 
privilege. 

I do not know whether any of the men who have made esti- 
mates with regard to the losses on second-class mail have shown 
how much of it comes from handling a considerable part of the 
mail absolutely free and how much comes from transporting 
magazines, for instance; from New York to Chicago or New 
York to San Francisco. The great percentage of all the news- 
papers in the country, so far as numbers are concerned, are 
little papers of small circulation, circulating almost wholly in 
their own counties. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana, 

Mr. COX. The total volume of second-class mail matter is 
1,240,000,000 pounds. Of that total amount there was approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 pounds handled in the counties of publication, 
of free circulation. 

Mr. PLATT. That seems a rather small proportion. I am 
glad to have those figures. Can the gentleman tell me how large 
a proportion of the weight of mail is franked mail, that goes 
out from Government departments and congressional offices 
free? 

Mr. COX. Do you mean about what per cent? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes, : 

Mr. COX. It is something like 3 per cent—between 3 and 5 
per cent. At least, that is Mr. Hitchcock's estimate after an 
exhaustive study of it, and his figures have never been disputed. 
Mr. PLATT, All these arguments are based on Mr. Hitch- 
cock's figures? TA ERN 

Mr. COX. He started an investigation in 1908, and his 
figures have never been disputed. They have been revised and 
verified from time to time since he made those figures public.. 
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Mr. RANDALL. Let me say that the free matter circulated 
in the county of publication is only hauled on an average of 
about 7 miles, whereas magazines on an average are hauled 922 
miles. 

Mr. PLATT. There is a point where I can apply my local 
illustration. My newspaper goes all over my county free. If it 
goes across the river it pays. But in order to get it across the 
river the department hauls it 150 miles, while I can get it across 
by hauling it 2 miles. The transportation of that matter is not 
an item in the Government consideration, it is the handling of 
it. In sending the paper through the county and putting it in 
the hands of the rural delivery carrier, they are handling it 
more than they are by going to Albany and back. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman avail himself of the post-office 
privilege of transporting the newspaper across the river, or 
private conveyance? 

Mr. PLATT. Well, since the gentleman asked me, we avail 
ourselves of private conveyance across the river through a 
fiction of the Post Office Department, which they call a non- 
paying route. The trolley conductor on the other side is con- 
sidered a mail carrier, but he gets no pay except that which he 
gets from us. We pay somebody, but the Government pays 
nobody. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman sends it by the express company? 

Mr. PLATT. No; we use the ferry and railroad trolley line. 

Mr. COX. That is all right, there is no monopoly by the Gov- 
ernment on carrying second-class matter. 

Mr. PLATT, No; and it is perfectly well known that papers 
and magazines are sent by freight and by express at lower rates 
than the Government carries them. If the Government would 
put a monopoly on second-class matter as they have on first- 
class matter—nobody can carry letters except the Govern- 
ment i 

Mr. COX. That is right, it is a complete monopoly. 

Mr. PLATT. It it should apply to newspapers and magazines 
the law that they have in relation to first-class matter—they 
would get back a considerable part of what is now lost in the 
handling of papers and magazines. 

Mr. COX. There is no question about that. 

Mr. PLATT. But there is still another argument connected 
with second-class matter and perhaps the strongest argument. 
It seems to me that we do not want to be doing things that 
will pull the country apart. We have too much sectionalism and 
provincialism now. We want to be a great Nation and live to- 
gether in harmony. We want information from New York to 
go to San Francisco and from San Francisco to New York. In 
the East we want to take the magazines from the West and we 
do not want to have to pay an exorbitant charge. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And this zone system would have that 
tendency ? 

Mr, PLATT. Yes. The newspapers and magazines are cer- 
tainly educational. I think there are more magazines and news- 
papers than we really need, but I do not think in legislation of 
this kind we ought to try to drive them out of business. We are 
supposed to be seeking revenue. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minntes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. à 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. I 
intend to support this bill and every provision in it, because I 
think it is based on justice and equity. But I shall address my- 
self this evening to the second-ċlass postage increase. I feel like 
quoting the old familiar hymn: 

This is the day I long have sought, 
And mourned because I found it not. 

I have been a member of the Post Office Committee for eight 
years, have attended the hearings, and have had something to 
do in framing all the legislation of that committee. Almost 
from the moment I became a member of that committee the 


question of second-class postage has been a burning issue in our 


committee. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenixl has ex- 
pressed many great truths on the floor of the House that will 
live long after he is dead and gone, but he made one statement 
yesterday that will pyramid every statement he ever made, and 
that is, that every Member of this House who had ever looked 
into the second-class postage question knew that the rate ought 
to be increased, but that we did not have the nerve to go up 
against it. 

Now, that is the whole situation in a nutshell. We have 
simply been a bunch of cowards. Over our heads like the 
sword of Damocles has hung the newspapers and magazines in 
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the country to prevent Congress from coming to the front as it 
ought to have done, lo, these many years, and increase the rate 
of postage on second-ciass matter. I undertake to say that we 
have worse than squandered $500,000 in investigating the ques- 
tion of second-class postage in the last 20 years. It began about 
20 years ago when Congress had to go up against it. The graft 
was so severe, it was so nauseating that it had to do something, 
and, just as Congress always does when it gets hard pressed on 
a proposition, it pleads in confession and avoidance and ap- 
points a commission to investigate it; and nine times out of ten 
that is the end of the matter. The commission either chloro- 
forms it or Congress fails to follow its recommendations, 4 

The Loud Commission, appointed 20 years ago, when there 
were not many of these second-class newspapers and magazines 
as compared with what there are now, recommended an in- 
crease, but it got nowhere. I do not know how many commis- 
sions haye been appointed since, but a large number of them, 
In 1908, shortly after Mr. Hitcheock was appointed Postmaster 
General—and by the way he was a great Postmaster General— 
he began the inauguration of great reforms in the Postal Serv- 
ice. He did not serve Jong enough to see them all consum- 
mated, but he started them, and this was one of them. 

After one year of careful, painstaking, industrious work, 
looked after by the most skilled employees that the Government 
has, and they are the postal experts, they arrived at a positive, 
definite conclusion that it cost the Government of the United 
States 9 cents a pound to transport and deliver second-class 
mail matter, and that has never been denied except by the 
newspapers and the magazines themselves. It has been con- 
firmed and reaffirmed time and time again by practically the 
same set of postal experts under the present administration, 
and with these facts confronting us Congress never down until 
this good hour has had the nerve to go up against the proposi- 
tion. It has been graft, pure and simple, and everybody who 
has ever looked into the question knows that it is graft. It 
has been a subsidy, pure and simple, and I have wondered why 
the Democratic Party has stood for it. I have challenged the 
Democrats in our committee for standing for this subsidy 
when we as a party have opposed a high protective tariff upon 
the ground that we say that it is a subsidy. I have attended 
these hearings in my committee until I finally announced three 
years ago that never again would I sit in another Post Office 
Committee room and hear evidence upon this question of 
second-class mail matter, because we did not have the nerve to 
report the thing out. I am in favor of talking plain to you. 

My Republican friends, how in the world are you going to go 
back on this increase? How are you going to side-step what is 
known as the Hughes Commission report—headed by a great 
lawyer and a great man, your nominee for the Presidency last 
year, a man of vast and varied experience in all the walks 
of life. Justice Hughes was the chairman of a commission that 
sat for three months and heard testimony. He was not guessing 
at it. He heard testimony and he took the evidence that Con- 
gress had taken for the last 20 years and analyzed it as only 
a judge can analyze a proposition, and as a result of his keen, 
analytical mind he recommended to Congress that the rates 
be doubled; that is, made 2 cents a pound instead of 1 cent 
per pound. He got nowhere with that, and the proposition 
died aborning. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. PLATT. Is not that just what ought to be done now? 

Mr. COX. Never on your life. I want to compliment the 
Ways and Means Committee, and I undertake to say that they 
would not have had the nerve to do it if necessity had not 
driven them to it. But I also want to call upon the Ways and 
Means Committee to help us out, for there are bills pending 
before our committee now to increase the salaries of the post- 
office employees to such an extent that it will absorb every 
dollar of the $19,000,000 that you propose to raise here, and 
unless you are on the floor helping some of us fight that in- 
crease of salary you are liable to lose every dollar that you save 
in this way. 

Mr. GREEN of iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the committee there was a sug- 
gestion, and I understand every member agreed to it, that 
there would be an amendment providing that none of this 
money shall go for salaries. 

Mr. COX. I thank the gentleman. There is one bill pend- 
ing before our committee, and judging by the large number 
of Members who appeared in favor of it, it must be very 
popular, A great many Members had their names registered 
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in favor of it, and I am sure not one-half of them had ever 
read it. If enacted into a law this one bill will increase sala- 
ries in the Post Office Department upward of $16,000,000 per 
year. There are several bills pending before our committee 
proposing to increase salaries. The total increase of salaries 
carried by the bills now pending before it would increase the 
appropriation for the Post Office Department $18,000,000 per 
year, and between $70,000,000 and $75,000,000 in the next four 
years. I would especially call upon and urge the Ways and 
Means Committee to be on the floor of the House next winter 
to oppose those bills increasing salaries. Judging by the num- 
ber of Members who appeared before our committee in behalf 
of these measures, and knowing the composition of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, it would not sur- 
prise me to see them reported out and placed on the calendar. 
They will never come out of the committee by my vote. 

The only criticism I have of the Ways and Means Committee 
in reporting this increase of postage on second-class matter is 
that it did not make it high enough. Prior to 4875 the rate of 
postage on second-class matter was 3 cents per pound. Between 
1875 and 1885 it was 2 cents per pound, and from 1885 to the 
present it has been 1 cent per pound. 

The total number of second-class publications, as shown by 
the following figures furnished me by the Post Office Depart- 
ment May 12, 1917, is 29,638, of the following frequency of 
issue: 5 


29, 638 


I listened with a great deal of interest to the gentleman from 
‘Connecticut [Mr. Hul, who always both illuminates and _eluci- 
dates any proposition he discusses. His idea is both intelligent 
and defendable, and that is, the true theory on which to in- 
crease the postage is to charge a certain per cent upon 
straight advertising. He said that if a straight 10 per cent 
is charged upon straight advertising this would yield $100,- 
000,000 in revenue per year to the Government, and if a straight 
5 per cent was charged on advertising it would yield fifty mil- 
lions of revenue per year. I take it that his figures are correct. 
How much the public annually pays newspapers, magazines, 
and periodicals for advertisement I do not know, nor do I have 
any means of knowing; but this much has been ascertained by 
the Post Office Department, that during the fiseal year 1916 
the Government transported 1,240,000,000 pounds of second-class 
mail matter. Of this amount upward of 400,000,000 pounds 
was straight advertising matter. 

Mr. Chairman, it would not be my purpose, wish, or will to 
ruthlessly destroy any valuable publication which tended to 
educate or enlighted the people, but many hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, of these second-class publications can not defend their 
position to-day. 

They are in a position of grafting on the Post Office Depart- 
ment, accepting subsidy from the people, and compelling them to 
pay it. Many of these second-class publications constitute the 
greatest trust ever foisted upon the American people. Nothing 
like it has ever made its appearance in the Halls of Congress. 
There is no reason why the Government should be required to 
haul, carry, deliver, and distribute these second-class publica- 
tions at such an enermous loss. Publishers of literature should 
stand upon the same ground, haye the same rights as any other 
man, company, or corporation who produces things. These 
publications have the same rights that private individuals 
have. If it is right to subsidize a publisher of second-class 
matter, it is equally right to subsidize a private individual, com- 
pany, or corporation. If it is wrong to subsidize men and cor- 
porations in pursuits other than in the publishing business, then 
it is equally wrong to subsidize men and companies engaged in 
the publishing business. If it is wrong to take the earnings 
of one man and give it to another without due compensation in 
private life, it is equally wrong to take from many men in pri- 
vate life and give to men engaged in the publishing business. 
Second-class newspaper publishers have no more right, legal or 
moral, to ask that their goods and wares be hauled at a loss to 
the Government than has the farmer engaged in raising food- 
stuffs to ask that his wheat, corn, barley, and live stock be car- 
ried by common carriers at a loss to the Government. Equality 
of opportunity should be the watchword. This should be the 
guiding principle to govern Congress in the enactment of all 
laws, and this principle is openly and brazenly defeated when the 
Government subsidizes second-class publishers by hauling their 
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goods and wares at a tremendous loss. Many hundreds, yes, 
thousands, of these concerns or corporations are hooked and 
bound together by legal bands of steel that make it almost im- 
possible for the Government to tear them apart. 

In 1916 the actual loss to the Government in the handling 
of second-class matter was nearly eighty-five millions, as shown 
by the following figures furnished me by the Post Office Depart- 
ment: 

SECOND-CLASS MAIL INCREASE BY DECADES. 
uan subsidy of $0.07 per pound: 


volume 
volume 
volume 
volume 
volume 
volume in 

Unless Jaw is changed amount will be 2,006,000,000 pounds per an- 
num within 10 years, all handled at enormous loss. 
OCULAR DEMONSTRATION—FIRST AND SECOND CLASS MAIL REVENUB AND 

WEIGHT COMPARED. 
Revenue, first class: About 70 per cent of total revenue. 
Revenue, second class: Under $12,000,000; less than 4 per cent of 


expense. 
“Weight, first class: About 225,000,000 pounds; about 13 per cent of 
volume. 

Weight, second class: Over 1,200,000,000 pounds; about 63 per cent 
of volume. 


PERTINENT POSTAL FACTS, 1916, 


Wotel newentie TTT $315, 000, 000 
“Bonar ~wepessees 0 i Aeneid OT ek oh eae 306, 000, 000 
First-class mail 1s one-eighth of volume: 
aid, about 190, 000, 000 
Cost, about.. 100, 000, 000 
Profit, about_ f , 000 
Second-class mail is nearly five-cighths of volume: 
Paid; Re TT.. K ˙ | Ady BOS OD 
7 ̃—: Cot ya I a Herd er Diet 95, 000, 
S a Sy men —„—-FT ̃ — AE E NA RO 85, 000, 000 
First-class mail costs four times as much per pound. 
First-class mall pays eighty-four times as much per pound. 


No guesswork about these figures. They are accurate. They 
have been tested. They have stood the test. They have been 
verified and reverified time and time again and never disputed, 
except by the bold, bald, audacious statement of newspapers 
and magazines when confronted with these figures say “they 
are not true.” 

Take the Curtis Publishing Co. in the city of Philadelphia as 
an illustration. They publish three publications. ‘Their two 
headliners are the Saturday Evening Post and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Fully half of the Saturday Evening Post is advertis- 
ing. 

A. MEMBER. More. 

Mr. COX, I would be conservative and put it at half. The 
cost of advertising per page is $4,500, except the last page, for 
which they charge $7,000. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Does the gentleman mean $500 or $5,000? 

Mr. COX. Four thousand five hundred dollars. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal is fully one-half devoted to advertising. It 
charges $6,000 a page for advertising, except the last page, and 
for this it charges $11,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I forgot the superintendent of these publica- 
tions, who testified before our committee—— 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. COX. No; it was Mr. Collins, the advertising manager, 
who testified before our committee a couple of years ago, said 
that the Ladies’ Home Journal was earning net for the Curtis 
Publishing Co. $500,000 per year: Between 1908 and 1014 these 
two publications, the Saturday Evening Post and Ladies’ Home 
Journal, doubled the cost of their advertising. The Saturday 
Evening Post jumped from $2,500 per page to $5,000 per page, 
and the Ladies’ Home Journal jumped from $3,000 per page to 
$6,000 per page, and for its Tast page jumped from $5,500 to 
$11,000. Yet they had the nerve, the audacity, the cunningness, 
to appear before our committee in 1914 to oppose a little insig- 
nificant increase of postage from 1 to 2 cents per pound, which 


the Hughes Commission recommended after weeks and ‘months 


of toil and study. 

What do these two papers pay the Government in the way 
of postage? As shown by the hearings before our committee 
the Ladies’ Home Journal paid to the Government in the way 
of postage $174,201.22. This, mark you, is the same publica- 
‘tion which Mr. Collins admitted before our committee that a 
few years ago netted the company $500,000 per year. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal has a paid subscription of 1,600,000 sub- 
scribers, and the Saturday Evening Post has a subscription of 
2,225,000. The Saturday Evening Post, with its two million 
and a quarter subscribers, with its millions upon millions of 
income by virtue of its subscribers and chiefly through its 
advertising, last year paid to the Government in the way of 
postage $442,271.79. Mr. Curtis, the head of the great Curtis 
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Publishing House, and its manager, Mr. Collins, both appeared 
before our committee three years ago, and both benevolently 
told our committee that if the rate of postage was increased 
from 1 to 2 cents per pound they would pass this increase on to 
their subscribers. Oh, patriotism, you are a jewel, indeed you 
are! 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hurt] mentioned a news- 
paper, a periodical that was published in his district. I do 
not know whether he had reference to a paper published in 
Des Moines, Iowa, by the name of Successful Farming or not, 
If he did, I want to quote some statements made before our 
committee three years ago by Mr. Meridith, the sole owner of 
this publication. $ 

I cross-questioned Mr. Meridith myself. He admitted his 
paper was incorporated for $75,000 in capital stock. About 
two-thirds of his paper is devoted to advertising purposes, .and 
when asked the question if he eould absorb the extra 1 cent 
per pound without increasing the price to his subscribers and 
still make money, he said of course he could do it but he would 
not do it. He would shove it on the shoulders of the readers of 
his paper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX. I would like to have about three minutes more. 

Mr. RAINEY. I yield the gentleman five minutes additional. 

Mr. COX. There are many of these papers. I would like 
to take them up in logical order. For instance, there is a 
great string of these strictly advertising journals. They carry 
no reading matter; exclusively advertising; weighty and bulky ; 
going through the mails at the rate of 1 cent per pound—many 
of them, weighing 1, 2, 3, 4, and even 5 pounds per piece. 

The following are the names of some of these advertising 
papers: 

The Dry Goods Economist, New York; The Dry Goods Reporter, Chi- 
cago; The Drygoodsman, of St. Louis; The Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
of Boston; The Motor Age, of Chicago; The Automobile and the Mo- 


ter World, of New York; and the Iron Age, the Hardware Age, the 
Metal Worker and Building Age, of New York. 


I think there are 11 of them all told. Every one of these 
11 advertising periodicals are corporations. I “ corkserewed” 
it out of Mr. Root, the president of these concerns, when he ap- 
peared before our committee that every one of these 11 corpora- 
tions made a large per cent upon the capitalization, in some in- 
stances reaching as high as 110 per cent on the capital stock. 
Each one of these 11 corporations is held by a holding company, 
or corporation called the Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 10- 
eated in the city of New York, capitalized for $5,000,000, with 
Mr. Root (not ex-Senator Root) as president of the holding com- 
pany and incidentally of the subsidiary companies. In addition 
to the earnings of the subsidiary companies, the holding, or 
parent, company made approximately 50 per cent on its total 
capitalization of $5,000,000. F 
- Mr. Chairman, here is a ease to which the attention of the De- 
partment of Justice should be called. Here is a ease, so far as 
trusts are concerned, which puts to shame the Standard Oil 
Trust, the Sugar Trust, Steel Trust, Tobacco Trust, Leather 
Trust, Packers’ Trust, and every other trust which is to-day 
eating the vitals out of the American people, yet they have been 
permitted to go on unassailed by the Department of Justice 
and not even interfered with by Congress. They have been 
able and powerful enough to keep Congress from increasing the 
rate of postage from 1 cent to 2 cents per pound, yet Members of 
the House get up and defend such a system of graft and trust- 
ism, as beyond doubt is displayed in this particular instance. 

It can only be put upon the ground of political cowardice. 
That is all there is to it. The man who undertakes to defend 
this graft and subsidy on the floor of the House is afraid of 
the influence of newspapers and magazines back home. Look 
at it in this way. It is the only way to look at it. It is the 
only way it can be accounted for. 

Mr. PLATT. Do not the newspapers back home all circulate 
over the entire county free? How are they going to be taxed? 

Mr. COX. I would tax them if I had my way about it. 
There are a few of the second-class publications that this pro- 
posed increase in rates may drive out of business. God knows 
some of them ought to be driven out of business. These publi- 
cations have increased at the rate of 11 per day for the past 
15 years. I have one of these publications called the Hartford 
Courant, a little paper published up in Vermont. It takes 101 
of them to weigh a pound. The average haul of all publica- 
tions, including this one, is 615 miles. The Government, on an 
average, must haul 101 pieces of this one publication 615 miles 
before it gets ? cent, and yet each one of these publications, on 
an average, must be handied ten times before it reaches its final 
destination. This means that while the Government is hauling 
these 101 pieces of this publication and distributing them, they 
have been handled upward of one thousand times, Talk about 
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such publications as this being educational! This is not an 
extreme case by any means. There are many hundreds—yes, 
thousands—of them. To contend that publications of this kind 
are educational is preposterous. 

Sometimes the goodness of men’s hearts compels them to do 
justice, and sometimes necessity drives them to. Justice will 
come. The day of judgment will overtake the man who is not 
doing right, and the day of judgment will overtake the business 
man, be he publisher or otherwise, who is not doing right in 
his business. While publishers of newspapers and magazines, 
through threats, intimidations, and bulldozing, have kept Con- 
gress from compelling them to pay at least a part of what they 
should pay, the time has come, at least I trust it has, when 
Congress will do justice to this class of publishers who have 
been doing an injustice to the Government for the past 25 
years, and compel them to pay at least a part of the cost of 
transportation and delivery of their periodicals. We are face 
to face with a great war. We must have men and money, and 
it looks as though it was a much easier task to get men than 
to get money, although you can easily replace money by earn- 
ing it; you ean never replace a human life taken in war. It 
would be no task to preve by any special interest hit by this 
revenue bill that the measure is entirely wrong—that is, 
proceeds upon an erroneous basis; that the tax in the proposed 
bill on the other fellow is all right, but it is outrageous on the 
man protesting against it. This, in the main, holds good with 
the publishers of newspapers and magazines. With them the 
bill is all right, except where they are hit. The income tax, the 
inheritance tax, the increased tax on intoxicating liquors, 
amusements, and so forth, but that it is a most unholy, un- 
righteous, and unjust tax so far as the newspapers are con- 
cerned, from their viewpoint. Before this item in the bill is 
finally disposed of publishers of second-class matter will spend 
many thousands of dollars in telegrams to Members of Congress 
protesting against this increased rate of postage. 

The mails will be laden with cunning, specious, and peculiar 
arguments tending to prove from their viewpoint that they 
should be relieved from doing their “ bit“ and contributing their 
part toward raising money for the support of the war. This 
item proposes to raise the postage on letters from 2 cents to 
8 cents and on postal cards from 1 cent to 2 cents. It is esti- 
mated that by this increase in postage on first-class matter that 
the Government will receive $70,000,000 additional next year. 
This is approximately 80 cents per capita on each man, woman, 
and child in the United States. I haye not received one pro- 
test from the great mass of people who will to some extent be 
burdened by this increase of postage in first-class mail, but 
I have received telegrams, letters, and circulars galore from 
various concerns in the United States protesting against the 
increase of postage on second-class matter. We can expect 
this scientifically organized trust to go to any extreme to defeat 
this measure. While our committee was giving hearings on 
second-class postage, attempting to follow out the Hughes Com- 
mission’s recommendation to increase the rate of postage on 
second-class matter from 1 cent to 2 cents per pound, the fol- 
lowing telegram was sent to the Hon. Johx A. Moon, chairman 
of the House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads: 


Mapison, Wis., February 8, 191}. 
mag A. Moon 


hairman House Post Office Committec, Washington, D. C.: 
If you desire to bring the same fate upon 12 party which befell the 
administration and caused its downfall, increase, the second-class 
postage rates and you will successfully accomplish that result. The 
great Republican forces which helped to slug its own party for its 
many injustices in these matters, and beyond question this is the most 
unfair proposition imaginable, and second only (7?) to the blunder of 
Hitchcock's freight-train order for transporting publications. You will 
hear Rome howl North and South (7%) if you carry this yay into effect, 
B. B. CLARK, 
Editor of the American Thresherman. 
We can expect similar telegrams from this highly organized 
newspaper and magazine trust before this item is finally written 
in this bill. 

Mr. PLATT. It seems to me the gentleman is fortifying my 
argument that this is not primarily a revenne-raising bill. 

Mr. COX. It is absolutely a revenue-raising measure, pure 
and simple. 

The trouble is as I said a moment ago, it does not raise 
revenue enough from publishers of second-class matter, 

Mr. PLATT. That makes it true. 

Mr. COX. That is the trouble with it. There has been a 
fight going on many years between users of first-cluss mail 
matter and second-class mail matter. We have compelled 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and all 
kinds of business men, together with the public at large who 
use first-class mail to pay a tribute to the publishers of second- 
class mail matter. We have compelied the public to make up a 
deficit of $85,000,000 lost by the Government in transportation 
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and delivery of second-class matter. The reason is plain, easily 
understood. It requires no philosopher to analyze it and tell us 
why. It is because the people are disorganized on their side and 
the publishers of second-class matter are thoroughly organized 
on the other. People through lack of organization are unable 
to concentrate their power and energy upon a few men charged 
with the responsibility of righting these wrongs, while the 
newspapers and magazines are compactly organized, able within 
a few hours’ notice to concentrate their tremendous power upon 
the man charged with the responsibility of administering the 
Government. 

Yet men stand on the floor of the House and beg the question 
that we are hurting the newspapers and magazines, when it 
has been conclusively and scientifically proven and never dis- 
proven that the publishers of second-class matter are now 
getting a “ rake-off and “shakedown” at the public's expense. 

Mr. Chairman, I make as a part of my remarks some statements 
made by certain newspaper and magazine publishers before our 
committee three years ago. These statements are startling; 
they are not my statements, but statements made by the men 
themselyes. A lInrge number of these publishers own no plant, 
no type; they exist only on paper. For instance, take the 
United Publishers Association and its 11 subsidiary corpora- 
tions. Not one of them own their own factory, printing presses, 
or type. All thelr publications are farmed out. 

All these men whose statements I put in the Recorp frankly 
admitted that they could take on an extra increase of 1 cent a 
pound for their publications and still do business, and still 
make money, but every one of them said they would shove it out 
on the shoulders of their readers. These publications which I 
have selected are in no way exceptional. Hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, I may say, of similar publications can be found in the 
United States doing business at the old stand, and doing busi- 
ness at public expense, taxing every man, woman, and child in 
order that they might reap unbounded rewards in the way 
of dividends. I give this bill my hearty, undivided, loyal sup- 
port in every paragraph of it, but I give the paragraph increas- 
ing the rate of postage my most hearty and enthusiastic support. 

In February, 1914, one Charles R. Root, of New York, rep- 
resenting the joint postal committee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, Periodical Publishers’ Association, 
and Federation of Trade Press Associations in the United 
States, while before our committee, stated that he was 
president of the Newspaper Associations of New York, which 
had to do with trade papers, papers in several lines—textile 
lines, furnishing goods, boots and shoes, and some lines like 
that—purely commercial papers; and while before our commit- 
tee he made the following statements in response to the follow- 
ing questions: 

Mr. STAFFORD, Are you, yourself, engaged in the publishing business? 

Mr. Roor. I am, sir. 

Mr, STAFFORD. For how long have you been so engaged? 

Mr. Roor, Since 1877. 

Mr. Starrorp. How many papers or magazines or periodicals are 
you connected with the publication of? 

Mr. Roor. Twelve, I think. 

Mr. Starrorp. What position do you occupy toward them? 

Mr. Roor. I am the president of the company which is interested in 


all the different companies publishing these different papers. 
Mr. Srarrorp, Will you kindly name them or give some general de- 


seription of them? 

r. Roor. I will be glad to. In the dry-goods line, the Dry Goods 
Economist, of New York; the Dry Goods Reporter, of Chicago; the Dry- 
goodsman, of St. Louis; in the t and shoe line, the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, of Boston; in the automobile Une, the Motor Age, of Chi- 
cago; the Automobile and Motor World, of New York; and in the iron 
and steel line, the Iron Age, the Hardware Age, the Metal Worker and 
Building Age, of New York. 

Mr, STAFFORD, How do you build 17 5 these papers or build up your 
subscription lists? They are all allied in a general way; they are 
akin; and they represent certain lines of industry or commerce? 

Mr. Roor. Yes, sir. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Now, after you founded some of these magazines, or 
your company-—— 

Mr. Roor (interposing). The Dry Goods Economist is older than 1 
am. It was founded in 1846 and is the oldest trade paper in the world. 

Mr, - STAFFORD. How did you about getting subscribers to those 
magazines? What is the basis for it? Do you send them out to the 
trade, and do they pay a nominal subscription price? 

Mr. Roor. They pay $5 per year for the Dy Goods Economist. 

Mr, Starrorp. Does that include membership in any association? 

Mr. Roor. Not at all. 

Mr. Srarrorp. What is your policy about getting advertising with 
reference to these business papers? 

Mr. Roor. We get all we can of a respectable and germane char- 
acter, We do not carry general advertising. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do you have the same advertising man for each 
paper, or do they cover them all? 

r. Root. They are as separate and independent as the Washington 
Star and the New York Herald. 

Mr. Srarronb. What is the percentage of advertising matter to read- 
ing matter? 

Mr. Roon We endeavor to keep it about 2 to 1; that is, one-third 
reading matter and two-thirds advertising matter, and when we fail 
in doing that we do not make any mon 

Mr. STarrorp. What was the characteristic 10 years ago, as far as 
xeon matter -nd advertising is concerned, with regard to these trade 
papers 
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Mr. Roor. I think it is almost the same. You may take that roughly 
throughout the publishing business. If ther do not include one-third 
reading matter and two-thirds advertising there must be very peculiar 
conditions surrounding the paper to make money, 

Mr. Cox. Is your concern a corporation? 

Mr. Roor. Yes; it is a good many corporations. It is very important 
to the good will of a paper that it shall not be apparently controlled 
by or too closely connected with another. ` 
10 Mr, Cox. What do you mean by saying it is a good many corpora- 

ons? 

Mr. Roor. For example, the Chicago Dry Goods Reporter Co. is one. 
That circulates among the Chicago dry goods merchants, 

Mr, Cox, That is a corporation? 

Mr. Roor. That is a corporation—one corporation. 
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r. Roor, am not. am president of the newspaper association. 
I am president of the United Publishers’ Apsoclation of New York, 
which is interested in all these trade papers, publishing these non- 
competion papers. 

r. Cox. Do you know what the capitalization of the Chicago con- 
cern is? r 

Mr. Roor. It is not large. I can not remember off-hand, but I 
should say, roughly, it was $100,000, 

Mr, Cox. Can you give the names of its directors? 

Mr. Roor. I think I can. Mr. McDonald, Mr, Fisk, Mr. Cowan, I 
think there is one more that I do not remember. It is a smal! board in 
each case, 

Mr. Cox. Can you tell us anything about how much profits they 
made last year? 

Mr. Roor. They did not make as much as they did in previous 
years, because the last two years have been very poor for all publi- 
Sopa but my impression is that they made a matter of $17,000 or 


Mr. Cox. On a $100,000 investment? 

Mr. Roor. Weil, yes; nominal capital, 
ence what it Is. 

Mr. Cox. You said, I believe, that you represented some automobile 
publication. 

Mr. Roor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox, Who is president of that? 

Mr. Root. Mr. H. M. Swetland. 

Mr, Cox. Where is that published? 

Mr. Roor. The automobile publication? 

Mr. Cox. Yes. 

Mr. Roor. The Class Journal Co., of New York City. 

Mr. Cox. What two papers does that corporation own? 

Mr. Roor. The Automobile, of New York, and Motor Age, of Chicago. 

Mr. Cox. What is the capitalization of the Automobile? 

„Mr. Root, That is the Class Journal Co. The Automobile is not 

capitalized separately. 

9 5 What is the capitalization, then, of the two papers com- 
ne 

Mr. Roor. Thirty thousand dollars. 

75 Cox. Can you give me the names of tbe directors of that com- 
pany A 

Mr. Roor. I do not know that I could remember them all. Mr. 
Swetland is the president; Mr. Roth is vice president; Mr, Charles D, 
Phillips is a director; and, I think, Mr. Taylor is a director; and there 
may be one or two others. It is a small directorate. 

Mr. Cox, Can you tell us anything about how much profit they made 
last year? 

Mr. Roor, I think the two Lest nA made somewhere near $40,000, 

Mr. Cox. What was their capitalization? 

Mr Roor. It is nominal—$350,000. 
and they never increased it. 

Mr, Cox, And they made about $40,000? 

Mr. Roor, That is my remembrance. 

Mr. Cox. Out of that $50,000 investment they made 110 per cent; 
yet you think they would have to go out of business if Congress in- 
creased the rate of postage from 1 cent to 2 cents per pound? 

Mr. Roor. I do not know. That would depend very largely upon 
how much of that we could pass along— how much we could pass along 
to the advertisers or how much we could pass along to the subscribers, 

Mr. Cox. You say, then, if Congress should make this raise from 1 
cent to 2 cents a pound, a company making 183 per cent—as 1 have 
been prompted—on its investment would undertake to shove that out 
on its advertisers and subscribers? 

Mr. Roor. That does not represent the cost. The last time those 
two papers sold there was $1,000,000 paid for them. 

Mr. Cox. I asked you the capitalization. 

Mr. Roor. The capitalization is $30,000. 

Mr. Cox, You said to me, if I remember correctly—and I do nòt 
want to misquote you at all—your impression was last year they made 
about $40,000. 

Mr. Roor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. That would be showing a profit of 133 per cent. f 

Mr. Roor. On what? 

Mr. Cox. Un the $30,)00 capitalization. 

Mr. Roor. But the capitalization does not represent its value. 
capital stock sold for a million dollars, Mr. Co 

r. Cox. I do not care what it has been in 
question to you: It Congress should raise the rates from 1 cent to 2 
cents a pound, do you believe that the corporation would undertake to 
shove that extra cost out t> its su bers ? 

Mr. Roor. Unquestionably ; either the subscribers or the advertisers, 
They have not any fund out of which to pay it. 

Mr. Cox Let us go ahead and see about some more of these concerns, 
How many subscribers has the Automobile got? 

Mr. Roor. My impression is that it is 10,000. 

Mr. Coa. What class of people are subscribers to that paper? 

Mr. Roor. That is the most technical of all the automobile papers, 

Mr. Cox. Tkat does not answer my question, quite, What class of 
people subscribe to it? : 

Mr. Roor. If you wiil be tient for a moment I will tell you. I 
say that it is the most technical of all of them. Engineers, automobile 
manufacturers, «nd accessory manufacturers, and the more scientific 
motorists themselves. Of course, motorists vary very much in the 
amount of attention they give to the construction of their ma es. 
The class of people who are interested in every detail of construction 
are the people who take that pame: After that comes the Motor Age. 
That is a different class. Again, when it comes to a commercial vehicle 
it is a different class again. 


It does not make any differ- 


That is the way it was started 
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Mr. Cox. What is the name of the company or paper you said was 
owned ‘by the same corporation that also included this automobile 
paper? 

r. Roor. The Motor Age. 

Mr. Cox. The Motcr Age. What is the subscription of that paper? 

Mr. Root. The number of subscribers? 

Mr, Cox. Yes. 

Mr. Roor. I think it erceeds 25,000. 

Mr. Cox. What clase of people usually subscribe to that paper? 

Mr. Roor. People who are motorists, but who are not the more tech- 
mical kind. They do not care to know all the details of their construc- 
lion. All they want to know is what the routes are, the rules of the 
road, and what the automobile laws of the different States are. They 
want to know the history of every contest or every race run or whatever 
it is; they want all the news of the trade. 

Mr. Cox. Then the class of poopie that usually subscribe to these two 
kinds of papers haye automobiles ? 

Mr. Roor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Either manufacturers, owners, or buyers of automobiles, Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Roor, That is correct. 

Mr. Cox. And about the shoe paper you mentioned a moment ago. 


What do you have to do with that? 


Mr. Root, Well, I am interested in it, though I am not the president 
of the company. 

Mr. Cox. In what way are you interested in it? 

Mr. Roor. I am interested in it as president of the New York Pub- 
lishers’ Corporation of the Root Securities Co. The Root Securities Co. 
owns nearly all the stock in that corporation. 

Mr. Cox. Is that a corporation? 

Mr. Root, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. What is its capitalization? 

Mr. Roor. I do not recall; I have forgotten. 

Mr. Cox. Can you approximate it? 

Mr. Roor. You know frequently in these days the capitalization has 
no relation to the value. 

wes Cox. I am not asking you about that. I am putting a simple 
question. 

; Mr. Root. I do not know what it is. If you want to know what the 
value is, I can tell you. z 

5 0 Cox. I am asking you whether you can approximate the capital 
stock? 

Mr. Roor. I can not tell you what the capital stock is. 

Mr. Cox. You do not know whether it is a thousand or a hundred 


thousand? 


Mr, Roor. It is near $100,000, but I do not know. 

Mr. Cox. How much profit did you make out of that last year? 

Mr. Roor. I could not remember that for last year. 

Mr, Cox. Did you have anything to do with figuring up the preits? 

Mr. Roor. No, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Did you get part of the profits? 

Mr. Roor. I presume I did. 

Mr. Cox. Do you remember how much your part of it was? 

Mr. Roor. No, ‘sir. 

Mr. Cox. Who is president of that concern? 

Mr. Root, Mr. Charles G. Phillips. 

Mr. Cox. Could we get him here? - 

Mr. Roor. No; I think you would have difficulty in doing so, 

Mr, Cox. Why? 

Mr. Roor. I think he is in Florida. 

Mr. Cox. Where should the committee send in order to get the books 
of that concern so as to find out how much profit they did make last 
year? 

Mr. Root, The books are in Boston. 

Mr. Cox, Who weuld be the proper man for us to send a subp@na to 
for those books; who is the custodian of them? 

Mr. Roor. I presume the manager of that company, 

Mr. Cox. Who is he? 

Mr. Roor. Mr. ‘Terhune. 

Mr. Cox. What is his first name? 

Mr. Roor. E. B. 

Mr, Cox. E. B. Terhune; and he lives in Boston, does he? 

Mr. Roor. He lives in Boston. 

Mr. Cox. And he would be the proper person for us to subp@na here 
for the purpose of showing how much profit that concern made last year? 

Mr. Roor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. You do not know anything about it? 

Mr. Roor. I do not know anything about it. I do not come as close to 
that paper as I do to some of the others that you mentioned, 

Mr. Cox. How much profit has that Boot and Shoe Recorder? 

Mr. Roor, That is a small easel I do not think that exceeds $9,000. 

Mr. Cox. And what class of people take that? 

Mr. Roor. Mostly the retailers and shoe people throughout the coun- 
try ; also the manufacturers, to a great extent. 

r. Cox, Is it not true that all of these seven or eight papers form 
practically one corporation? 

Mr. Root, Yes: they all are jointly interested, 

Mr. Cos. What is the name of the holding 8 p? 

Mr. Roor. The holding company is the United Publishers’ Association. 

Mr. Cox. The United Publishers“ Association? 

Mr. Root, Yes, sir. 

; ne a How much stock has that in it? What is that capital- 
zed at 

Mr. Root. I think that is about $5,000,000, 

Mr. Cox. Has that ever declared a dividend? 

Mr, Roor. Yes, 

Mr. Cox, What dividend did that corporation pay last year? 

Mr. Roor. I think it was about 18 There never has been any 
dividend on its common stock. I think its preferred stock paid perhaps 
$160,000 or $175,000. 

Mr. Cox. How much preferred stock does it have? 

Mr. Roor. It has about $2,500,000, I think, of preferred stock. 

Mr. Cox. And $2,500,000 of common stock? 

Mr. Roor. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. You think last year it paid something like $160,000 or 
$175,000 dividends on its preferred stock? 

Mr. Roor. In round numbers. 

Mr. Cox. How much did it pay year before last? 

Mr. Roor. About the same, 

Mr. Cox. And the third year back? 

Mr. Roor. It was not in existence then. -< = 

Mr, Cox. Do . think you are safe in saying that in one year the 
profits were $160,000 or $170,000 on the $2,500, of preferred stock? 

Mr. hoor. I think so, 
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Mr. Cox. Then there would be no necessity to subpona the books 
here on that proposition? 

Mr. Roor. I should think not. 

Mr. Cox. How many stockholders are there who own that stock, do 
you know? J 

Mr. Roor, Three hundred or four hundred. 

Mr. Cox. Is that stock divided up and held by these other various 
concerns, the names of which you have given to the committee here? 

Mr. Root. No; no concern; only individuals. 

Mr. Cox. How is that? 

1 Roor. Only individuals. No concern owns any part of the 
stock. 

Mr. Cox. But the individuals who own the stock in the concern you 
have just mentioned—do they own the stock in the concern you have 
just mentioned, these other papers the names of which you bave 
given us? 

Mr. Roor. No; they do not. 

Mr, Cox. They do not? 

Mr. Roor. Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the object of this? What 
has this got to do with the question of second-class matter? 

Mr. Cox. We will see later on what it has got to do with it. You 
are contending all the time that it would shove the extra cost on the 
publishers of your paper. 

Mr. Roor. It certainly would. 

Mr. Cox, And you made that contention utterly regardiess of 
whatever dividends you are making. I would concede, so far as I 
am concerned, that you are entitled to a reasonable profit, and I 
think the country would back that up. 

Mr. Roor. I think so. 

Mr. Cox. But 1 do not think it would back you up in making 1333 
per cent profit a year? 

Mr. Roor. How do you make it 1333 per cent a year? 

Mr. Cox. So far as my position is concerned, at any rate, I would 


t 
Mr. Roor. Taking $2,500,000 and making a profit of $165,000 or 
$170,000. 


Mr. Cox (interposing). Do you claim, then, that the $2,500,000 of ` 


preferred stock in the company you represent has $2,500,000 worth of 
tangible property behind it? 
r. Roor, No, sir, 

Mr. Cox. How much tangible property is behind the $2,500,000 pre- 
ferred stock? 5 

Mr. hoor. 1 have not got the figures here. 

Mr. Cox. Well, what would be your judgment on it? 

Mr. Roor, Almost all its work is contracted out; its tangible property 
is Ne rey, small. 

Mr. Cox, Will yon give this committee some idea about the tangible 
property that is actually represented by this $2,500,000 of preferred 
stock? 

Mr. Roor. Well, T would not venture to go into the bookkeeping with- 
out any preparation. 

Mr. Cox. I did not understand you. 

Mr. Roor. I say I would not venture to go into the bookkeeping or 
accounting Without any preparation; I do not think it would be right. 
110950007 You could not tell whether it would represent $1,000 or 

A} 7 

Mr. Roor. I suppose 1 could.come closer than that to it. 

Mr. Cox. I am giving you any latitude that you want yourself. 

Mr. Roor. I prefer that any figures that are given 

Mr. Cox (interposing). Will you write the chairman of the committee 
anl tell him how much tangible property there is behind that $2,500,000 
of preferred stock? 

Mr. Roor, Well, 1 do not know that I would. 

Mr. Cox. Why would you not? 

Mr. Roor, Because I do not think it is germane to this discussion. 

Mr. Cox. You do not? 

Mr. Roor. Of course, if the United States subpenas me I will be 
obliged to do it, 1 am willing to do anything that is fair; but it looks 
to me as if that would be allunde, as the lawyers say. 

Mr Cox. It might be aliunde, but it might be very important, 

Mr. Roor, I would not do it unless I was compelled to do it. 

Mr. Cox. Then you refuse to write the chairman that letter? 

Mr. Roor. 1 do. 

The CHainuAN. Mr. Root, how much did this Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder—that is one of your papers, is it not? 

Mr. Roor. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much did it save in 1912-13 by not having to 
ney = cents postage? 

r. Root. 1 do not think it saved anything. I do not see how you 
can save what you never had. 

The CHAIRMAN., I know. But suppose you had had to pay 2 cents 
postage, how much less would your receipts have been? 

Mr. Roor. Now, there is something I will find out if you want to 
know, because that comes right in here with this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. There seems to be a sort of contest between the 
National One Cent Letter Postage Association, and your association. 
There is an article which the stenographer will put in the record. 
Will you look at it [handing paper to witness] and see what sort of 
an answer you have to make to it? You can do that before it is put 
in the record. That shows that you got a subsidy on that one paper 
of $20,000 during one year. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 


In this periodical (June 4, 1913) its editor says: 

Some dishonest methods are used by a ‘ 1-cent postage’ association, 
which is me pom obsessed with the idea that all that is needed to 
promote business prosperity is the chopping in two of the present very 
low letter rates.” 

We challenge the editor to prove that any dishonest methods have 
been used by this association or that we have made misleading state- 
ments. 

Furthermore, the names of the gentlemen appearing on this letterhead 
warrant the assumption that they would not be connected with the 
movement if such methods were pursued, 

Doesn't the Boot and Shoe Recorder fear that to reduce letter postage 
to 1 cent will mean a revision of postal rates so that each class shall 
pay cost of service, which would take away its subsidy? 

n this connection the following information, ba: on copy of the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder for June 4, 1913, in which the editorial ap- 
peared, is interesting. That issue contained 123 pages, the propor- 


tions of advertising and reading being as follows: 55 
par matter, 48 pase 
sing matter, 75 pages, 


Advert 
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Circulation per week, 8,250 co 
Weight of this number, per ne i pound, 
en 


e zate, — page, $ 
Advertising rates, o ae oa oe year (52 issues), $38.47 cach issue. 
While 338. — is their um charge for a page of adve 

advertisers who take small space are greg as 25 as $105 per page, 

but our estimates are based on $38.47 e. 

Figuring on this lowest rate of $38.47 8 3 we have: 

Income from advertising for one issue--__--.-___._______ $2, 885. 25 

Income from advertising for one year.. MEDEA i 033. 00 

parr from subscriptions for one Feat, at at $2. 50 P. per year 

(providing subscriptions are paid for $20, 625. 00 

Total number of pounds mailed per year — , 000 

They pay the Post Office Department about $4,290 per year. 

It costs the Post Office Department about $25,740 per ar 

The loss to the Post Office Department is about $2 r year, 
Pn above figures are only approximate, as some of their issues are 


9 not singular that a Fr which is receiving a subsid 
the Government of over $20,000 per 8 should object to ä the 
department the cost of distributing its ublication? 
NATIONAL One CENT 5 ASSOCIATION, 
GEORGE T. MCINTOSH, 5 reusu rer. 


Mr. Cox. I want to ask this question also: Do I cro that vou 


represent the Tron Age also bere before the committee 

r. Roor. Yes. I am willing to answer your questions, but I do not 
want you to think that I am here in the interest of any institution. 
rf — ae in behalf of second-class matter simply. We are all in the 


* 80K. But we are entitled to ‘the facts. : 

Mr, Roor. You can have them as far as I have got them and as far 
as I think they are germane. 

Mr. Cox. Who are the directors of this Iron A, 

Mr. Reor, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Robins, Mr. Gri 
Finley. 

Mr. Cox. Where is that published? 

Mr. Roor. It is published in New York. 

Mr. Cox. What is its capitalization? 

Mr. Root. I do not know. 

Mr. Cox. Can you not approximate; give us some idea about it? 

Mr. Roor. Yes; I know what it was, but I do not know what it ly 
now; it has been reduced. 

Mr. Cox. What was it? 

Mr, Roor. I think it was $1,500,000, 

Mr. Cox. When was it reduced? i 

Mr. Roor. Probably within a couple of years, f 

Mr. Cox. And how much was it reduced? | 

Mr. Roor. I do not know that it has been reduced. T think ver- 
aps that has not been reduced; I think that still remains the same. 

Mr. Cox. Nn ome judgment is that the capitalization of that con- 
cern is oe mage i 
Mr. 9 f 


Mr. — “Have nt any stock in it? f 

Mr. Roor. No; not personally. 

Mr. Cox. What do you mean by “not personally "? [ 

Mr. Roor. I 2 an interest in it on be of the United Pub- 
lishers’ Associatio: ‘ 

Mr. Cox. How 'much stock does the United Publishers’ Association 
hold of 7 — Iron 

Mr. Root. Prac ally all wf it. 

Mr. Cox. How much did your concern pay for it? 

Mr. Roor. My impression is that we paid $2,000,000. 

Mr. Cox. When diq you buy it? 

Mr. Roor. In 1911 
Mr. —.— Your impression is now that you paid $2,000,000 for it? 


. Roor. Yes. $ 
10 oe SOR Did you pay that in cash or did you pay it in stock or in 
nds 

Mr. Roor. Partly in bonds and 2 in sng and partly in stock. 

Mr. Cox. Hoy much in bonds d ou issue for it? 

Mr. Root. Well, I a not think it 15 necessary for me to answer as to 
all of these details, 1 do not know that there is anything discredit-: 
able ree it, but it does not seem to have anything to do with this 
question 

Mr. cor How much profit did zon make last year on the Iron Age? 

Mr. Roor. I make no estimate as to that, 

Mr. Cox. Did you make any profit? 

Mr. Roor. I make no es te. 

Mr. Cox. Did you strike any dividends at all? 

Mr. Roor. I make no estimate. 

Mr. Cox. Do you recollect whether you received any dividends or not? 

Mr. Roor. Yes; í recollect. 

Mr. Cox. Then how much did you receive? 

Mr. Roor. 1 decline to make — answer to that. 

Mr. Cox. Why do you decline? 

Mr. Root. Because I do not think it has anything to do with the 
question of rates 

Mr. Cox. Would you write the chairman of this committee solely for 
the purpose of giving him and this committee information and state in 
Ra Phe g how much dividend, if any, was paid Jast year from the 

ron Age? 

Mr. Roor. Not unless I am 5 to do so. 

Mr. Cox. Who has the books of this concern? 

Mr. Roor. The A. B. Williams Co., the publishers. t 

Mr. Cox. If we wanted to send a subpena for those books, who would 
be the proper man to sub a? 

Mr. Roor. You coud . —.— the president of the company. 

Mr. Cox, Who is he? 

Mr. Root. Mr. William H. Taylor. 

Mr. Cox. And where is he located? 

Mr. Roor. No. 231 West 1 Street, New York City 

Mr. Cox. And he would be in possession of the facts that would give 
us that Aa tu 

Mr. Roor. He would. 

a Cox. Well, it was a mon 

Roor. Well, 1 do not th 
aay iie: 


Cox. You will refuse, then, to give the committee any informa- 
Hons along that line at all? 
Mr. Roor. I will. 
Mr. Cox. That is all, then. 
On the 10th of February, 1914, a Mr. E. T. Meridith, of Des 


Moines, Iowa, appeared before House Committee on the Post 


ih Mr. Frank, and Mr. 


making concern last year, was it not? 
I will answer any questions along 


Office and Post Roads and made the following statement to the 
following questions, to wit: 


The name of my paper is Successful Farming. It j ny circulation 
of 700,000. It averages from 40 to 116 pene pe About 45 
per cent of it is devoted to advertising. ke — "$500,000 per 
8 from . and about $150,000 per year from subscriptions, 


3 rice is 25 cents 5 yee 
8 In that connection, believe ge said, in answer to a 
question by Mr. Srarrorp a moment ago, t you sold this paper to 
* subscribers for 25 1 — per year? 
Mr. Mexipirn. Yes; 2 cents a copy. 

Mr. Cox. Suppose ‘tis rate of postage was Increased from 1 cent to 
2 cents; what would be your rate of subscription? 

Mr. MERIDITH. Fifty cents a year, three years for $1. 

Mr, Cox. Would you have to do that? 

Mr. Meniniry. I do not say that I would have to, but I would, 

Mr. Cox. Is your paper a corporation? 

Mr. Menrpitu. ‘Yes, si 

Mr. Cox. What is it e at? 

Mr. MERIDITH. Seventy-five thousand dollars, 

Mr. Cox. Who is its board of directors? 

Mr. MERIDITH. I am the whole thing. 

Mr. Cox. You own all the steck, do pons 

ri 8 na own Senge the stock ; 

r. Cox ou es w to ti “this committee how much 

made last year from a pape per? ee 

Mr. MERITA. I 8. see that that is essential. It is a 2y E 
peronie and a ver: y, Satisfactory one from my standpoint; Mer 

say, I can absorb this increa: postage. But I do not think i 


essential for me to ae the amount on my profits. 


Mr. Cox. Can y the increase of postage from 1 cent to 2 cents 


ja poroa and stil eh e a profit on your SA investment? 


MERIDITH. Let me ask you a question: Can you 100 for 
$50 suit of clothes and still have something left out f Jour salary? x 
Mr. ALLEN. I will answer that, that I could not. Laughter.) 
Mr. MeniprtH. I can; yes; and still make a area 
Mr. Cox. You can pay the increase and still make a profit? 
rok MenipirH. Yes. 
cor: And yet you are not willing to tell this committee how 
much Pa t you made last year 
ERIDITH. I do not see that, that enters Into the question. I am 
dome business ahg, more than 600,000 peopl e; and, say, I am making 
na penean of each one of them ; that is is $60,000 a year, 
Mr. Cox. Will you write to the chairman of this cominittes and in- 
form him how much profit you made last year? 
Mr. Mermirn. I do not pee to that, but. 
Mr: Gasser ese a e 
not see the m or it. am doin 
with more than 600,000 farmers r SoN pusass 
es Cox. Your farmers would not object to your giving that infor- 
ation. 
Mr. Muniprrn. Say that I am making 10 cents per year out of each 
one of them; some other publisher is doing N with 5,000 farm- 
78060. making $1 per year out of them and still he is only making 


ae Cox. Now, I Sand you a copy of your 
paper and invite your at- 

tention to page 9 of it, and will ask you how much you get for that 
page {ha [handing eS witness]. 
r. MERIDITH, $1, 

Mr. Cox. For one 8 

Mr. Meripiru, Yes; one issue. 

Mr. Cox. Yes. Then you get $1, 350 for that issue of the advertise- 


ment on page 9? 
postage alone on that issue was $4,000. 


Mr. MERIDITH. And th 

Mr. Cox. And that went out to 600,000 subscribers? 

Mr. Meripiru, Yes. That is the reason we charged so much. 

The CHarrMan. For how many pages? 

Mr. Cox. For only one page. 

Mr. Meripirn. That is only one publication. If it was one of the 
Curtis publications, he would charge more; if it was a county paper, 
they would charge very much less. 

Mr. Cox. But you say lige charged $1,350 for that one page? 

Mr. MerIDITH. Yes; and I am paying about 200 salaries. 

Mr. Cox. Now, your total income from advertisements is $600,000? 

Mr. Merivirn. Between. $550,000 and $600,000. 

Mr. Cox. What is 0 total income from subscriptions? 

Mr. MrnipirH. $150, 

Mr. Cox. Your total income is between $700,000 and $800,000, is it? 

Mr. Murrprru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Do you have your own plant? 

Mr. MERIÐITH. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. You have your own printing presses, type, etc.? 

Mr. MERIDITH. Yes. 

Forte Cox. And it is published by a corporation, and you own the 
stoc 


Mr. MERIDITH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. And re you think if this postage was increased from 1 to 
2 cents per pound you would jump the price of your paper up to your 
subscribers to 50 cents per year— 

Mr. Meripiry. I know I would. 

Mr. Cox, You know you would. You would take the chances of their 
paying the increase? 

Mr. Merrprrn. Yes; because there would be a lot of publishers who 
would go out of business, and I would go after that business that much 
harder; and that would be the excuse for raising the rate and Jaying 
it on the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Se gr You would say it was raised because the 5 had 
increased the cost of mall Gy SY the publication, would you? 

Mr. 9 n 

1 Cox. And yet you admit vou can carry that increase? 

Mr. Mearipirn. Oh, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there any objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Ar. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
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House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide 
for revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to print in the RECORD 
a letter from Gov. Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and other letters and telegrams relating to the action of the 
House on yesterday on the Federal reserve amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent tu extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
nature of these telegrams? In the way of criticism of the action 
of the House? 

Mr. GLASS. Did I understand objection was made? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina reserved 
his objection. 

Mr. GLASS. There is a letter from Gov. Harding pointing 
out to me that the action of the House on yesterday would 
yery likely involve the Government itself in an expenditure of 
more than a million dollars for exchange in placing what is 
known as the “Liberty loan ” of $2,000,000,000, and a telegram 
to the same effect from Mr. Long, of the Federal reserve bank 
of New York, and certain resolutions passed by the National 
Grange and by the Farmers’ Union. i 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I object, then, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina objects. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2106. To authorize the county of Cass, in the State of 
Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash River east of 
the city of Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock 
Island, in said Wabash River; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 1007. An act authorizing the city of Bemidji, Minn., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Mississippi River at or -near that 
place; and 

S. 1006. An act authorizing the county of Morrison, Minn., to 
construct à bridge across the Mississippi River in said county. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I move, Mr. Speaker, that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House do now adjourn. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order pre- 
viously made, until to-morrow, Saturday, May 12, 1917, at 10.30 
o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND ~ 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2316) to promote export trade, 
and for other purposes, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 50), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 4369) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States,” approved March 4, 1909, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 4370) for the purchase of a 
site and erection thereon of a public building at Lewistown, 
Mont.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 4371) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate General William S. Truex Post, No. 57, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department ef New Jersey, South 
Amboy, N. J., two condemned cannon, with a suitable outfit of 
cannon balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 4872) to amend the act 
providing for the organization of the militia in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 4373) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to suspend operation of section 4347, and other laws in 
whole or in part during an emergency, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 4374) to regulate the killing 
and sale of certain game animals in northern Alaska during the 
existing state of war, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 4375) to amend section 22 of 
the Federal farm loan act, approved July 17, 1916; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PADGETT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 84) relative 
to suspension of provision of section 335 of the Revised Statutes 
requiring cession of jurisdiction by a State over lands acquired 
therein by the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 4376) to pay W. M. G. 
Mackechney the sum of $150.82, being the amount of post-office 
funds lost by him in a robbery of his safe on April 16, 1915, 
and which as postmaster he was forced to pay to the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COMSTOCK: A bill (H. R. 4377) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Beitzell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4378) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Huddleston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 4379) for the relief of Wil- 
liam H. Gunsul; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4380) for the relief of Fred N. Bunham ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 4381) granting a pension to 
Joseph Glass; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 4382) granting a pension 
to Francis H. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4383) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Gleason; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4884) to correct the military record of 
Charles H. Brown; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 4385) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert Watson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 4386) granting a pension to 
Samuel M. Deets; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 4387) granting an increase of 
pension to Miers B. Betts; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 4388) granting a pension to 
Thomas M. McDonald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4889) granting a pension to John Storms; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4390) granting a pension to Wiley T. 
Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4391) granting a pension to Susan Mur- 
phy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4892) granting a pension to Robert 
Strong; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4393) granting a pension to William N. 
Frost; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4394) granting a pension to James Hub- 
bard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 4395) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel D. Ballou; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 4896) granting an increase of 
pension to Jacob Snook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 4397) granting an increase 
of pension to Mark T. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 4398) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel Reinhart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 4399) granting an increase 
of pension to John T. Plummer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Division 37, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, Fitchburg, Mass., pledging loyalty 
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and support to the Government; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of sundry citizens of Mokane, 
Mo., and the Chicago Theosophical Association, asking legisla- 
tion fixing food prices; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of National Association of State 
Universities, pledging support to the President and Government; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of congregation of First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Camden, N. J., declaring for 
abolition of the liquor traffic as war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of O. R. Piper Co., against coffee and 
tea tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. R. McLogan, against increase of postage 
on various periodicals; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Emil O. Schmidt and W. A. Gaulke, against 
5 per cent taxes on musical instruments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Milwaukee Theatrical Managers’ Association 
against tax on theaters; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of Florida State Con- 
vention of Educators, indorsing Susan B. Anthony amendment; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. x 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the Mail Advertising 
Service Association, of Chicago, III., against any increase in 
first-class postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of C. H. Selick, of New York City, against re- 
enactment of Schedule B of war revenue; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. ` 

Also, petition of Stewart E. Bruce & Co., of New York, 
relative to levying tax for war revenue; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of Music Industries Chamber of Commerce of 
America, against any excise tax on pianos and piano players; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of American Farming 
Publishing Co., protesting against zone system for second-class 
mail; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of W. B. Pusey and others, of Ottawa, IN., 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Board of Trustees of the American De- 
fense Society, urging that an expeditionary force be sent to 
France at the earliest practicable moment; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Music Industries Chamber of Commerce of 
America, against proposed tax on musical instruments; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Chicago Real Estate Board, favoring uni- 
versal compulsory military service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of George W. Cushman & Co., of Champaign, 
III., favoring bill to revise rates of postage; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. | i 

Also, petition of 75 members United Mine Workers, of Peru, 
III., asking legislation to bring prices in food back to normal; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Division 37, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, Fitchburg, Mass., pledging loyalty and support 
to the President of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Memorial of men and women and 
student body of Flemington, N. J., for prohibition for war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of New Brunswick district stewards of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of sundry people of Baltimore, 
Md., against 5 per cent tax on automobiles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Baltimore, Md., against 
5 per cent tax on musical instruments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Maryland Coca-Cola Bottling Co., against 
10 per cent tax on soft drinks; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. i 

Also, petition of J. F. Obrecht & Co., Baltimore Md., favoring 
small tax on net earnings; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Williams & Wilkins Co., of New York, and 
Baltimore Club of Printing House Craftsmen, against increas- 
ing rates on second-class mail matter; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 
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Also, petition of Fillmore Cook, of Baltimore, Md., against 
tax on bowling alleys and pool rooms; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, x 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of First Unitarian Church of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., asking the Presidènt and the Congress of the United 
States to enact a law establishing national probibition as a 
war-conservation measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Memorial of California State Conferenee of 
Social Agencies, asking legislation prohibiting use of grain or 
any other foodstuff for manufacture of liquors during war; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of San Francisco, Cal., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of American Defense Society, 
urging the President to send an expeditionary force of 
United States troops to France; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of California State Conference of Social 
Agencies, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Herbert W. Hill, New York City, against 
any excise tax on pianos and piano players; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Local No. 31, Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, relative to income tax, ete. ; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of Christian Endeavor Society 
of Union Congregational Church of Ballard Vale, Mass., favor- 
ing prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. ROWE: Memorial of the Presbytery of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
faturers, relative to lowering exemption from income tax; to 
the Committee où Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of E. Fougera & Co., against reenactment of 
Schedule B of the war-revenue law of 1898; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Colgate & Co., of New York, favoring passage 
of House bill 2609, daylight-saving bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Misha Appelbaum, of New York, favoring 
suffrage for women: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of citizens of New York, favoring amendment 
to abolish polygamy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, pledging loyalty and support to the Government; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Oakley & Co., of New York, against stamp 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of S. M. Bixby & Co., of Brooklyn, N. V., against 
tax of 25 cents per gallon on denatured alcohol; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, j 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of Mennonite congregation of 
Meade, Kans., asking exemption from compulsory military serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Memorial of Blakesley Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Edon, Ohio, favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of George Leimers, of Thief 
River Falls, Minn., favoring legislation to punish food specula- 
ting and to reduce the cost of living; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, memorial of Vang Church, of Fergus Falls, Minn., fa- 
voring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, j 

Also, memorial of Reading Club, of Fergus Falls, Minn., urg- 
ing immediate action toward ridding the Army of the saloon 
and the prostitutes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Rev. R. J. Rutt, A. E. Moore, 
R. A. Smith, Charles W. Gay, and A. MeGaffin, representing 
churches of Corning, Iowa, for prohibiting the manufacture of 
grain into liquor during the continuance of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of Vegetarian Club of Philadelphia, 
Pa., asking exemption of vegetarians from military service on 
the ground of conscientious objections and scruples; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Memorial of farmers of Charles County, 
Md., favoring placing production and distribution of the food 
supply of the Nation upon a war basis; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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